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OBSCURE  CORNER^OF  CALIFORNIA. 

It  is  not  handsome,  we  must  admit,  but  all  inter- 
esting things  are  not  handsome  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
surely  novel,  for  we  are  sure  but  few  people  have 
dropped  their  eyes  upon  it  even  on  an  ordinary  map. 
Ordinary  maps  are  apt  to  smooth  it  over.  It  is  easier 
to  put  on  a  patch  of  color  than  to  mark  down  places 
the  whereabouts  of  which  you  are  not  sure  of.  And 
then  there  is  one  thing  there 
which  no  one  developer 
would  consent  to  have  put 
down  on  a  map  by  which  he 
hoped  to  locate  settlers.  What 
inspiration  can  there  be  tow- 
ard paying  good  prices  where 
there  is  an  inscription  like 
"Death  Valley"  anywhere  on 
a  map  for  home  seekers  and 
colonists!  And  so  the  little 
corner  of  California  to  which 
we  invite  attention  on  this 
page  is  generally  flooded 
with  color  —  some  refreshing 
tint  of  green  probably  —  so 
that  charming  places  to  be 
glorified  in  descriptions  may 
have  an  attractive  back 
ground  to  rest  upon.  We 
have  just  carefully  examined 
eight  illustrated  county  pam- 
phlets in  our  search  for  points 
and  cannot  find  Death  Valley 
in  text,  map,  or  picture;  it 
is  cast  out  by  bell  book  and 
deep  impression  upon  the 
candle.  It  makes  a  pretty 
face  of  the  earth,  but  not 
even  a  trace  upon  the  world 
that  is  for  sale  by  the  lot 
or  acre. 

There  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son that  we  should  bring  it 
to  public  attention,  not  so 
much  for  what  it  is  for  the 
industrial  life  which  is  pres- 
sing close  upon  its  forbidding 
confines.  Anyone  who  desires 
explicit  information  about 
Death  Valley  can  find  it  in 
some  of  the  encyclopedias 
and  in  the  reports  of  explor- 
ations by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. If  there  is  a  desire  to 
enjoy  the  exquisite  coloring 
and  the  emotional  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  region  it  is  amply 
answered  in  Mrs.  Austin's 
delightful  "Land  of  Little 
Rain."  Our  purposes  at  this 
time  are  less  fine  and  more 
material;  that  is  to  show  our 
readers  the  new  relations  of 
the  region  to  recent  indus- 
trial developments  in  its  en- 
vironment and  to  suggest 
that  even  here  in  the  present 
almost  hopeless  absence  of 
water  there  may  be  achieved  some 
desert  vacancy  and  silence. 

In  our  issue  of  October  27  we  had  an  interesting 
relief  map  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  its  adjacent  re- 
gions, where  there  has  been  so  much  development  at- 
tained, and  subsequently  endangered  by  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  river.  The  exclusion  of  the  river  has 
not  yet  been  secured,  but  it  is  to  be  undertaken  more 
vigorously  than  ever  and  may  be  duly  expec  ted.  The 
north  line  of  that  relief  map  in  our  issue  of  October 
is  about  75  miles  south  of  the  south  line  of  the  man 


upon  this  page.  There  is,  therefore,  a  strip  of  desert, 
about  75  miles  wide,  lying  between  the  two  maps  and 
accounting  for  this  the  relation  of  the  two  districts  can 
be  easily  discerned,  for  Imperial  Valley  is  almost  ex- 
actly south  of  Death  Valley  and  about  150  miles  away. 
This  proximity  seems  to  us  very  suggestive  of  the 
future  development  of  this  southeast  quarter  of  the 
State,  as  will  be  noted  later. 
The  map  on  this  page  shows  the  relation  of  southern 


Relief  Map  of  the  Nevada-California  Border — Suggesting  Important  Industrial  Relations 

edemption  from  Nevada  to  southern  California,  the  heavy  broken  line 
crossing  from  northwest  to  southeast  being  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  two  States.  Centrally  situated 
on  the  map  north  of  this  boundary  may  be  seen  the 
names  of  the  several  new  Nevada  towns  which  one  is 
constantly  encountering  in  the  daily  papers  in  connec- 
tion with  two  industries:  Mining  and  prize  fighting. 
Tonopah,  Goldfield,  Bullfrog,  etc.,  are  mighty  names  to 
conjure  with  both  in  mining  stocks  and  prize  fight  pools, 
but  it  is  with  neither  of  these  activities  that  we  have 
to  do  at  this  time.^^Srrrffi^ltJP^k  that  the  tens  of 


thousands  of  people  who  go  upon  this  agriculturally 
unproductive  country  must  be  fed.  No  one  can  tell  to 
what  hundreds  of  thousands  of  population  such  a  prom- 
ising mining  region  may  attain.  There  is  perhaps  only 
one  sure  thing  about  them,  and  that  is  that  they  must 
be  fed.  Studying  the  small  black  lines  which  traverse 
the  southern  part  of  the  map  one  becomes  aware  that 
railways  are  already  threading  the  region.  One  can 
see  the  Santa  Fe  and  its  connections  near  Needles,  the 
Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles 
line  traversing  the  map  a 
little  farther  north  and  the 
"Borax  Smith  Road,"  as  the 
irreverent  map  maker  desig- 
nates it,  which  indicates  that 
the  civilized  world  is  to  re- 
ceive its  borax  benefits  by 
rail  and  not  by  the  famous 
20-mule  teams  which  have 
been  running  around  in  our 
kitchens  and  bath  rooms  for 
several  years.  All  these 
railways  indicate  that  there 
is  to  be  easy  access  to  these 
so-called  desert  regions  from 
various  points  of  the  compass 
and  that  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunity for  free  outward  move- 
ment of  mining  products  but 
free  inward  movements  of 
food  supplies.  The  coast  re- 
gions of  southern  California 
are  already  in  competition 
with  the  Utah  districts  in 
these  supplies  with  some  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  'istance 
but  there  would  be  greater 
advantage  with  the  produc- 
ers of  the  Imperial  Valley 
and  of  the  irrigated  lands 
near  Yuma  if  their  district 
were  connected  with  the  re- 
gion of  which  we  speak  by 
a  north  and  south  line.  It  is 
possible  then  in  the  future 
that  eastern  southern  Califor- 
nia may  have  a  very  im- 
portant and  profitable  func- 
tion to  serve  in  the  feeding 
of  southern  Nevada,  enjoy- 
ing almost  a  home  market 
there  as  the  relations  of  the 
two  regions  are  indicated  by 
the  two  maps  to  which  we 
refer.  As  things  now  are 
and  promise  to  be,  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  corner 
of  California  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with 
its  position  as  the  granary 
for  the  whole,  immense  re- 
gion included  in  its  northern 
environment. 

Of  course  there  is  anoth- 
er   California    region  which 
stands  in  immediate  relation 
to  the  southern  Nevada  de- 
velopment and   will   be  ad- 
vantaged thereby  to  its  full  capacity  —  the  Inyo  and 
Mono  district,  which  will  awaken  from  its  industrial 
isolation  beyond  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  connect  indus- 
trially with  the  Nevada  markets,  with  forest,  range, 
and  pasturage  products,  as  well  as  with  orchard  and 
truck  field  products  to  the  extent  of  its  adaptations. 
From  all  these  points  of  view  it  seems  to  us  that  there 
is  a  good  prospect  that  the  obscure  corner  of  California 
which  the  map  indicates  may  ere  long  find  its  oppor- 
tunity for  prominence  and  prosperity  upon  lines  which 
have  not  yet  been  distinctly  drawn. 
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THE  WEEK 


A  Happy  New  Year  to  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
I'res-'  This  issue  opens  the  37th  of  its  history  and  for- 
tunately there  are  a  good  many  subscribers  still  hale 
and  hearty  who  laid  down  four  big  round  dollars  as 
gifts  at  its  christening  and  have  continued  their  gen- 
erous support  every  year  since  1870.  Those  were  the 
days  of  old  when  people  talked  and  acted  in  whole 
dollars  and  not  in  "chicken  feed"  coins.  It  is  true  that 
the  rate  per  year  for  a  score  of  years  and  more  has 
been  but  half  of  the  pioneer  rate;  in  fact  the  publishers 
have  always  made  every  sacrifice  to  supply  a  journal 
which  should  be  good  and  look  well,  but  they  have  al- 
ways refused  to  go  below  a  point  where  quality  could" 
not  go  with  patronage.  That  this  policy  has  been  ap 
proved  by  our  constituency  is  shown  by  the  support 
which  has  brought  the  journal  unscathed  through  losses 
which  would  have  overcome  an  undertaking  which  was 
weaker  in  the  affections  and  esteem  of  its  supporters. 
It  is  also  a  personal  satisfaction  to  the  writer  that  he  is 
able  to  begin  with  this  issue  the  33rd  year  of  uninter- 
rupted editorial  responsibility  and  effort.  Nearly  a  third 
of  a  century  of  very  pleasurable  work  which  has  brought 
a  very  wide  friendship  with  very  warm-hearted  people 
as  its  greatest  satisfaction  and  reward!  And  what 
higher  compensation  could  there  be,  save  perhaps  a 
consciousness  that  we  have  all  worked  together  for  the 
upbuilding  of  California  agriculture  In  all  its  branches, 
and  have  thus  accomplished  something  worth  while  foi 
the  advancement  of  our  beloved  State.  Personal  friend- 
ship is  a  rich  blessing;  but  the  union  of  heart  and  pur- 1 
pose  transcends  the  common  experiences  of  mankind 
and  lays  hold  upon  that  which  is  beyond. 

The  Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  or  Labor 
Statisltcs  of  the  State  of  California  is  the  work  of 
Commissioner  W.  V.  Stafford,  whom  we  frankly  com- 
mended upon  his  appointment  to  the  commissionership 
and  whose  work  has  fully  justified  the  confidence  which 
we  placed  in  him.  It  is  the  best  collection  or  statistics 
relating  to  labor  which  our  State  has  ever  secured  and 
the  most  rational  in  its  comments  upon  the  nroad  teach- 
ings of  such  figures.  No  commissioner  before  has  haa 
breadth  of  view  enough  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
labor  is  not  a  commodity  monopolized  by  certain  organ- 
izations and  that  the  price  of  labor  is  of  vital  concern 
and  importance  to  every  interest  in  the  community. 
Because  of  Mr.  Stafford's  correct  conception  of  relations 
between  labor  and  employment  of  labor  and  because 
of  his  zeal  and  industry  in  ascertaining  facts  which  tend 
to  make  such  relations  more  clear  we  count  his  work 
as  fit  to  be  classed  with  the  report  of  the  commission 
on  taxation  as  two  great  economic  achievements  of  the 
administration  of  Governor  Pardee  which  will  have  i 
permanent  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  two  works  are  com- 
parable, for  the  report  on  taxation  is  a  finished  pro- 
duct, concerning  which  there  will,  of  course,  be  much 
discussion,  but  which  will  remain  as  self-consistent  and 
permanently  influential;  the  other  is  only  a  part  of  a 
work  which  must  be  continuously  pursued.  We  count 
them  similar  in  kind  though  different  In  degree  and  the 
spirit  and  justice  In  them  an  endowment  of  the  State. 
We  expect  to  have  opportunity  for  further  reference  to 
the  useful  facts  which  Mr.  Stafford  has  secured  and 
his  comments  upon  them. 


Dry  farming  is  coming  to  high  estate  and  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  those  who  have  just  come  to  apprecia- 
tion of  it  for  California  has  known  for  50  years  that  it 
was  good  and  has  gained  a  thousand  million  dollars  by 
pursuing  it.  Still  if  the  people  of  the  interior  States 
persist  in  glorifying  it  as  a  discovery  of  their  own,  it 
does  not  matter;  just  as  much  of  it  remains  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  all  rainfall  farming  has  been 
done  ever  since  California  was  Americanized.  This 
remark  is  suggested  by  the  official  call  which  we  have 
just  received  to  the  "Trans-Missouri  Dry  Farming  Con- 


to  the  principles  which  we  have  known  and  applied 
so  long  and  employ  them  in  rendering  waste  lands 
useful,  as  the  call  suggests,  the  sober  and  diligent  in- 
quiry and  discussion  which  will  follow  will  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  toward  the  improvement  of  methods 
wherever  crops  are  undertaken  with  short  rainfalls. 

A  story  is  current  that  a  prominent  English  electri- 
cian is  shocking  the  horticultural  public  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  fresh  grapes  may  be  plucked  from  the 
vines  in  March  and  ripe  cherries  picked  in  December, 


gress,"  which  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  during  because  the  fruit  can  be  ripened  by  electric  light.  He 


the  last  week  of  the  present  month.  How  glorious  our 
old  practice  appears  when  the  Governor  of  Colorado 
issues  his  call:  "To  the  Governors,  Agricultural  Col- 
leges, State  Land  Boards,  State  Engineers,  State  Boards 
of  Agriculture,  National  Agricultural  Associations,  State 
Agricultural  Associations.  County  Commissioners,  May- 
ors of  Cities,  Railroad  Companies,  and  all  Commercial 
bodies  in  the  Trans-Missouri  States,  Greeting."  and  an- 
nounces that  the  first  general  convention  of  those  vitally 
interested  in  the  reclamation  of  the  semi-arid  regions 
of  the  United  States  by  systems  of  scientific  farming 
is  hereby  called  to  meet  in  the  City  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, on  January  24  and  25,  1907. 

California,  eastern  Oregon,  and  eastern  Washington 
have  never  risen  to  consciousness  of  how  much  the 
way  they  have  always  secured  rainfall  products  may 
mean  to  the  great  interior  regions.  They  have  always 
looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  halfway  house  to  the  irri- 
gation heaven  and  have  never  appreciated  that  it  was 
such  a  great  thing  in  itself.  This  has  been  in  part  due 
to  our  far  Western  blindness,  for,  in  fact,  our  way  of  se- 
curing crops  where  the  rainfall  has  only  given  about 
half  the  water  which  the  investigators  have  declared 
was  essential  to  the  production  of  the  plant,  has  al- 
ways been  great  and  significant.  We  have  lost  our 
right  to  a  patent  but  still  there  is  glory  in  the  process. 
Just  see  how  much  it  may  mean  to  the  country  as  de- 
scribed by  the  call  of  the  governor  of  Colorado: 

"The  rapid  development  of  practical  farming  and  pro- 
fitable crop  production  under  improved  agricultural 
methods,  and  the  unmistakable  proof  of  the  possibility 
of  reclaiming  a  great  portion  of  the  semi-arid  acre- 
age in  the  Western  States,  have  led  to  increased  activ- 
ity in  both  official  and  private  experimental  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  for  united  action  and  official  encour- 
agement has  been  reached,  and  that  there  should  be  in- 
augurated a  practical  and  active  general  movement, 
under  proper  organization,  through  which  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  non-irrigated  districts  and 
the  possibilities  of  extending  the  agricultural  areas  of 
our  Western  States  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  at  large.  To  populate  our  vast  acreage  where 
irrigation  is  not  possible  will  insure  the  continuance 
of  prosperity  throughout  our  Western  States,  and  will 
increase  the  commerce  and  stimulate  the  demand  for 
the  products  of  our  factories  to  such  an  extent  that 
every  commercial  industry  in  the  Trans-Missouri  States 
will  be  favorably  affected." 

We  hope  the  call  of  the  Governor  of  Colorado  will  be 
generously  responded  to.  We  understand  that  Governor 
Pardee  will  appoint  delegates  from  this  State  and 
we  trust  that  many  other  organizations  will  arrange 
for  representations.  Because  there  is  really  much  more 
to  learn  about  than  we  now  know.  Although  the  prin- 
ciples of  It  have  been  demonstrated  most  clearly  in 
our  experience,  as  we  have  suggested,  there  is  amplo 
opportunity  for  improving  practices  so  that  they  may 
be  more  effective  in  moisture  conservation  and  may 
introduce  the  very  important  feature  of  soil  renovation 
which  is  made  of  but  little  account  in  most  dry  farming 
calculations.  We  may  also  have  better  tools,  as  well 
as  better  policies.  This  is  all  of  the  greatest  moment 
because  while  we  always  have  an  eye  on  irrigation,  dry 
farming  will  always  be  looked  upon  as  temporary  and 
as  a  makeshift.  Thus  it  is  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance to  overcome.  Therefore  while  a  grand  concourse 
with  banquets  and  orations  will  call  general  attention 


says  he  has  made  extensive  experiments,  which  were 
thoroughly  encouraging  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
Apples,  bananas,  and  other  fruits  have  been  brought 
to  maturity  by  the  electric  light.  He  has  also  the  fol- 
lowing attachments:  "They  need  not  only  light  but 
carbonic  acid.  I  feed  them  with  it  by  artificial  means. 
Then,  besides  bathing  them  in  electric  light,  I  apply 
a  feeble  electrostatic  current  and  this  not  only  stimu- 
lates the  roots  of  the  plants,  but  kills  all  parasites.  The 
fruits  which  I  produce  are,  therefore,  always  sound, 
and  they  excel  besides,  in  size,  flavor,  and  aroma.  Com- 
mon sense  and  simplicity  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
new  method.  Any  fruit  grower  can  apply  it  easily  and 
at  trifling  expense." 

This  is  a  very  enticing  tale.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that 
this  expert  narrator  should  have  been  more  frank  with 
his  listeners  and  stated  to  them  that  the  electric  light 
which  he  uses,  while  indispensable,  is  not  the  real 
foundation  of  his  enterprise?  The  real  foundation  is 
coal.  He  grows  his  trees  under  cover,  keeps  them  warm 
with  tons  and  tons  of  coal,  and  then  because  sunshine 
is  short  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  particularly  so  in 
England,  he  uses  electric  light  as  a  substitute  for  sun 
shine.  That  is  commonly  known  to  be  feasible  and  has 
been  tried  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad.  But  how 
much  does  it  cost?  Probably  not  more  than  a  few  epi- 
cures can  afford  to  pay  and  so  to  a  certain  extent  there 
may  be  profitable  production.  But  the  manifest  purpose 
of  the  writer,  if  not  of  the  electrician,  is  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  fruit  is  the  product  of  the  electric 
light  and  "any  grower  can  apply  it  easily  and  at  trifling 
cost."   This  statement  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Naturally  the  great  cattle  interests  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  cities  are  glad  to  have  it  known  that  the  excite- 
ments of  last  winter  over  alleged  abuses  has  not  injured 
the  great  meat  industries.  It  is  announced  from  Chicago 
that  the  figures  on  the  business  transacted  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  for  1906  show  the  valuation  of  live 
stock  handled  to  be  the  largest  on  record.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  were  slightly  over  16,000,000  head,  valued 
at  $314,300,000,  an  increase  of  $20,000,000  over  1905. 
General  prices  fluctuated  within  a  narrower  range  than 
in  previous  years.  Beef  cattle  averaged  twenty-five  cents 
a  hundred  higher,  hogs  $1  higher,  sheep  twenty  cents 
higher,  and  lambs  five  cents  higher. 

We  intended  to  have  mentioned  some  time  ago  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Phillips,  originator  of  the 
Phillips  Cling  peach,  which  is  being  so  widely  planted 
for  canning  purposes.  Mr.  Phillips  began  early  in 
the  fruit  industry,  after  it  had  found  itself  commer- 
cially, planting  peaches  near  Yuba  City,  until  he  was 
part  owner  of  400  acres,  largely  in  that  fruit.  He  was 
keen  in  his  judgment  of  the  commercial  character  of 
varieties  and  hailed  the  appearance  of  Phillips  Cling 
as  a  chance  seedling  as  meeting  certain  canner's 
requirements  in  a  notable  way.  We  remember  a  visit 
made  to  him  nearly  20  years  ago,  when  he  showed  us 
the  new  variety  in  canned  form  and  gave  us  an  ac- 
count of  what  he  expected  from  it.  The  variety  was 
propagated  and  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Bogue, 
whose  long  and  honorable  life  also  closed  during  last 
ye;:r.  Mr.  Phillips  was  highly  esteemed  by  those  who 
knew  him.  He  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  at  last  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success  when  he.  discovered  the  variety  which 
bears  his  name.  It  found  a  ready  market  at  the  highest 
price. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

THE  CRACKING  OF  ORANGES. 

To  the  Editor:  Has  the  cracking  of  oranges  on  the 
tree  ever  been  explained  or  accounted  for,  and  has  any 
remedy  been  approved?    READER,  Los  Angeles. 

This  cracking  of  oranges  is  a  physiological  problem 
and  not  the  result  of  a  disease.  It  is  an  old  trouble 
and  has  been  studied  and  theorized  upon  for  a  long 
time.  The  orange  is  not  the  only  fruit  that  cracks 
badly,  nor  is  the  cracking  confined  to  any  locality.  It 
seems  most  reasonable  to  attribute  the  trouble  to  swift 
and  great  changes  in  atmospheric  moisture,  although 
there  may  be,  of  course,  other  conditions  renderding 
the  fruit  susceptible  thereto.  This  is  one  of  the  phy- 
siological investigations  which  will  properly  come  to 
the  experts  at  the  newly  established  citrus  experiment 
station  at  Riverside,  and  we  hope  in  time  they  will 
reach  a  rational  explanation  and  possibly  a  treatment 
which  will  diminish  the  trouble.  It  is  really  a  very 
serious  matter. 

FORCING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  extensively  engaged  in  grow- 
ing lettuce,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes  under  glass.  Will 
you  kindly  give  any  information  that  you  may  have 
regarding  the  treatment  of  soils  in  greenhouses  or  the 
growth  of  vegetables  under  glass.  Any  favors  that 
you  may  be  able  to  show  us  will  be  appreciated. — 
GROWERS,  Astabula,  Ohio. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  no  special  informa- 
tion concerning  forcing  vegetables.  Very  little  is  done 
in  that  line  in  this  State,  because  of  the  favoring  cli- 
mate, which  makes  open  air  growing  of  some  of  these 
things  practicable  all  the  year  and  others  during  the 
greater  part  of  it.  Still,  there  is  some  prospect  that 
forcing  may  amount  to  something  in  this  State,  although 
it  shows  very  small  development  as  yet. 

INOCULATION  FOR  LEGUMES. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  instruct  me  how  to 
proceed  to  obtain  the  proper  material  for  inoculating 
winter  vetch  with  the  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria.  I  in- 
tend to  plant  about  1000  lb.  of  seed.  I  intend  also  to 
plant  some  of  the  horse  beans  for  plowing  under.  Do 
they  need  inoculating  too?  — PLANTER,  Santa  Clara 
county. 

We  cannot  give  you  any  very  definite  information. 
The  seedmen  stopped  handling  inoculation  material 
when  its  character  was  successfully  impeached  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  great 
many  experiments  were  made  showing  that  the  ma- 
il rial  in  the  trade  was  unsatisfactory.  Since  then  we 
understand  there  has  been  commendable  improvement, 
and  that  the  trade  was  to  begin  on  a  better  line.  Pull 
information  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  trade  can  be 

itained  by  correspondence  with  seedmen  advertising 
In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  It  might  be  well  also  for 
you  to  write  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  case 
they  may  still  be  distributing  approved  material.  Cali- 
fornia experience  is  that  you  can  get  gooc!  growth  of 
vetches  and  horse  beans  as  you  can  of  other  legumes 
.  bout  inoculation.  It  may  be  necessary  in  places,  but 
think  of  our  alfalfa  and  beans  acreages  of  all  kinds 
grown  before  inoculation  was  thought  of  and  still 
grown.  We  are  not  convinced  yet  of  the  general  advan- 
tage of  it. 

EUCALYPTUS    FOR   THE   SAN    JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  intend  planting  eucalyptus  trees 
on  an  acre  of  poor  sandy  soil  in  a  peach  orchard.  What 
kind,  suitable  to  the  climate  of  Fresno  county,  would 
you  advise  me  to  plant?  They  would  be  watered  and 
cultivated  the  same  as  the  peach  trees.  Also,  what  kind 
would  you  plant  on  a  good  soil,  which  holds  moisture 
well  but  is  underlaid  with  hard  pan  at  2y2  feet?  The 
land  is  above  water  and  will  have  to  depend  on  good 
cultivation  for  moisture.  —  SUBSCRIBER,  Fresno 
county. 

You  will  find  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  varie 
ties  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December  15.  The 
species  rudls,  robusta,  viminalis,  and  rostrata  are  given 
the  leads  for  your  valley  and  that  agrees  with  our  own 


observation.  They  are  also  the  ones  most  easily  found 
at  the  nurseries.  Plant  them  wherever  you  want  trees. 
They  will  do  the  best  they  can  with  whatever  condi- 
tions they  encounter. 

SQUASH   OR    PUMPKIN   SEEDS   NOT  DANGEROUS. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  feeding  pumpkins  to  milch 
cows.  Does  feeding  the  seeds  with  the  pumpkins  tend 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  milk?  It  is  the  general  opinion 
around  here  that  is  does.  Have  any  experiments  ever 
been  undertaken  to  definitely  settle  this  question? — 
READER,  Fowler. 

Ever  since  we  used  to  throw  down  pumpkins  from 
the  top  rail  of  a  New  York  pasture  fence  to  see  them 
burst  and  the  seeds  fly,  we  have  seen  cows  eating  pump- 
kins seeds  and  all  without  injury.  The  notion  you  speak 
of  is  unwarranted.  This  has  been  amply  settled  by  the 
experience  of  many  people.  It  was  also  specifically 
demonstrated  by  experiment  at  the  Vermont  Experi- 
ment Station  a  few  years  ago. 

PEAS  FOR  FORAGE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  intend  putting  a  twenty-acre's  strip 
of  sandy  loam  soil  to  peas  for  fodder  or  hog  feed.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  what  sort  of  peas  I  should  plant,  also 
time  and  manner  of  doing  it? — FARMER,  Stockton. 

Take  the  common  small,  round  field  pea  which  you 
can  buy  cheaply  in  any  quantity.  Do  not  use  any  kind 
of  a  "cow  pea"  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Broadcast 
about  a  bushel  of  peas  and  a  bushel  of  barley  or  rye 
and  cover  with  t  shallow  plowing  on  such  soil  as  you 
describe,  say  three  or  four  inches  deep.  This  will  give 
you  good  green  stuff  to  cut  and  carry  or  to  pasture  as 
you  see  fit.  If  you  give  the  peas  a  chance  to  climb  the 
grain  a  little  you  will  get  a  large  amount  of  feed  either 
for  cows  or  hogs. 

DRY   ROT  OF  THE  POTATO. 

To  the  Editor:  My  potatoes  have  a  dry  rot  or  blight. 
Which  is  it?  Just  as  the  vines  die  most  of  the  large 
ones  begin  to  decay  at  the  stem  of  the  potato.  Some 
dug  before  they  died  were  all  right.  The  last  dug  were 
the  worst.  The  top  looks  all  right.  Your  articles  I 
have  read  don't  describe  the  blight  so  I  can  tell  what 
is  the  remedy.  Have  they  found  a  cure  for  the  melon 
wilt? — C.  E.  L.,  Mendocino  county. 

Are  you  sure  that  the  tops  are  all  right?  Is  there 
not  a  blackening  of  the  stem  which  proceeds  downward 
and  makes  the  blackening  and  dry  rot  of  the  tubers,  the 
whole  occurring  very  late  and  affecting  the  late  dug 
potatoes  as  you  describe?  This  is  caused  by  a  different 
fungus  from  the  one  causing  the  great  potato  blight. 
This  dry  rot  which  you  have  is  widely  round  in  the 
State,  mostly,  however,  in  upland  districts,  where  the 
crop  is  not  largely  grown  and  can  be  largely  escaped  by 
early  digging  as  your  experience  suggests.  The  best 
way  to  escape  the  melon  wilt,  which  is  most  common 
in  California,  is  to  frequently  change  the  plantings  to 
new  ground  and  use  the  old  ground  for  other  crops. 
The  same  course  will  help  your  potatoes. 

RIPENING  OF  WINTER  BARTLETTS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  hear  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
just  returned  from  California  that  the  Winter  Bartlett 
does  not  ripen  in  your  State.  Please  let  me  know  if 
this  is  correct,  as  I  am  thinking  of  planting  some  of 
them.— ORCHARDIST,  Havelock,  New  Zealand. 

We  never  heard  such  a  statement.  It  might  be  both 
true  and  false.  California  has  some  localities  where 
only  early  ripening  varieties  of  any  fruit  are  worth 
growing.  These  are  exposed  situations  near  the  coast, 
where  the  summer  temperature  is  low;  insufficient  to 
bring  any  late  fruit,  except  apples,  to  satisfactory  ma- 
turity and  where  a  satisfactory  amount  of  sugar  can- 
not be  developed  in  any  late  variety.  Possibly  your 
informant  visited  such  a  region.  Where  sufficient 
summer  heat  is  had  to  make  other  very  late  varieties 
good,  the  Winter  Bartlett  reaches  ripening  all  right 
so  far  as  we  know.  If  there  are  particular  troubles  with 
this  variety  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  them.  It  has 
been  rather  recently  introduced  and  though  widely 
planted,  growers  have  not  had  long  experience  with  it. 


MASON  BEES  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  number  of  pear  orchards  I  have 
found  little  masses  of  pebbles  cemeted  together  and 
placed  in  the  crotches.  Inside  each  mass  are  five  or 
six  pupae  of  some  insect.  Can  you  name  it  for  me? 
I  have  had  two  or  three  inquiries  while  working 
for  the  experiment  station  on  the  blight  and  peach 
fungus. — R.  L.  ADAMS,  Sacramento  valley. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  pebbles  cemeted  to- 
gether, which  you  found  in  the  crotches  of  trees,  is 
made  by  one  of  a  number  of  species  of  Mason  bees 
which  we  have  in  this  State.  We  would  like  to  have 
such  specimens  as  it  is  convenient  for  you  to  gather, 
so  that  the  perfect  insects  can  be  secured  and  species 
determined. 

NEGLECT    AND   SUN  BURN. 

To  the  Editor:  Returning  to  my  place  after  an  ab- 
sence of  a  year,  I  find  the  apple  trees  in  bad  shape. 
The  bark  comes  off  in  great  patches  and  there  is  a 
powdery  substance  under  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
must  be  the  borer,  and  if  so  can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do?  The  trees  have  been  very  thrifty  and  some  were 
just  coming  into  bearing.  They  have  been  heavily 
manured  and  are  irrigated.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose 
them  all,  as  some  of  them  are  nearly  girdled.  If  I  had 
known  of  this  condition,  should  have  done  something 
before. — OWNER,  Placer  county. 

The  apple  trees  which  you  describe  are  undoubtedly 
suffering  from  neglect  and  sun  burn  of  the  bark,  which 
have  prepared  for  the  entrance  of  borers.  When  they 
are  too  badly  injured  it  would  be  better  to  plant  new 
trees.  If  only  a  moderate  amount  of  the  bark  is  injured 
it  can  be  removed  and  the  trees  given  a  good  white- 
washing to  reflect,  rather  than  absorb,  the  rays  of 
the  sun  which  have  occasioned  the  injury.  All  young 
trees  should  be  protected  from  direct  sunshine  until 
the  shade  of  the  branches  accomplishes  this.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  for  the  insects  which  have  already 
been  at  work,  but  if  the  trees  are  handled  as  described, 
the  entrance  of  more  of  them  will  be  prevented. 

TREATMENT   FOR   ALMOND  TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  on  the  following: 
I  have  an  almond  orchard  twelve  years  old  that  has 
never  been  sprayed.  For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been 
infested  with  all  kinds  of  insects  and  the  past  season 
with  shot-hole.  There  is  lots  of  moss  on  the  trees.  1 
want  to  know  what  kind  of  spray  I  should  use,  and 
when  to  use  it. — Grower,  Lodi. 

Spray  at  once  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  of  the 
strength  frequently  mentioned  in  our  recent  issues 
for  the  peach  blight.  Give  particular  attention  to  thor- 
ough spraying  of  the  new  wood  for  that  is  where  the 
shot-hole  will  do  its  work.  You  can  knock  the  moss  oft" 
the  old  bark  later  by  spraying  with  one  pound  of  con- 
centrated lye  to  six  gallons  of  water.  Look  out  and  get 
in  a  good  sulphuring  for  red  spider  early  in  the  sum- 
mer and  keep  at  it  later  if  necessary.  Many  people 
have  an  idea  that  almond  trees  can  just  about  take 
care  of  themselves.    It  is  a  great  mistake. 

THE  FLAT  PEA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  sample  plant,  grown  from 
seeds  we  received  from  a  seed  company,  which  prints 
the  enclosed  description.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what 
you  know  about  this  plant  (Lathyrus  sylvestris  Wag- 
nerii),  and  if  you  advise  me  to  plant  it  in  rich  soil.  1 
planted  the  seed  last  May  and  the  samples  are  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  plants  of  a  little  patch  three 
feet  square— GROWER,  Fullerton. 

The  plant  was  introduced  and  distributed  from  the 
University  about  a  decade  ago.  The  result,  as  testified 
by  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  was  unfavor- 
able to  its  value,  generally,  but  there  are  places  in 
the  coast  district  where  it  grows  well.  Possibly  you 
have  such  a  place  and  that  you  can  tell  from  your  own 
experience  and  observation.  It  is  a  plant  good  for 
forage  purposes;  also,  for  green  manuring;  if  you  can 
get  satisfactory  growth.  We  apprehend,  however,  that 
you  will  find  the  Canada  peas  and  some  of  the  vetches 
will  be  more  satisfactory. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


USES  OF 
FARM. 

(By  E.  J.  Wickson.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California  and  Acting  Director 
of  the  University  Experiment  Station,  at  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  at  Hanford,  December  6,  1906.) 
By  the  munificence  of  the  State,  through  the  legisla- 
ture of  1903,  the  University  of  California  has  been 
provided  with  about  730  acres  of  first-class  valley  land, 
with  deep,  rich  soil,  easily  tilled  and  fully  adapted. 


equipment  and  uses  cf  the  farm  will  begin  along  the 
lines  of  the  animal  industries  and  general  farming. 
This  is  a  proper  recognition  of  the  live  stock  interests 
as  prime  movers  in  securing  the  form  for  the  University 
and  it  is  justified  also  by  the  fact  that  those  engaged  in 
the  animal  industries  and  general  farming,  as  a  whole, 
are  relatively  less  advanced  in  understanding  their 
best  agencies  and  methods  than  are  those  in  the  fruit 
industries,  although  we  have  a  number  of  individuals 
who  have  pushed  their  live  stock  work  in  California 
to  the  point  of  national  leadership.  To  meet  them, 
this  popular  demand  and  opportunity  to  elevate  general 


THE  PEAR  BLIGHT  WAR. 

(From  a  paper  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Waite,  Pathologist  In 
charge  of  diseases  of  fruit  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Hanford.) 

In  March,  1906,  when  the  pear  blossoms  began  to 
open  the  eradication  work  may  be  said  to  have  been 
only  fairly  started  with  the  notable  exception  above  in- 
dicated. .Many  trees  were  pulled  out  and  large  quan- 
tities.' of  fresh  blight  on  the  roots,  especially  while  the 
I  trees  were  in  bloom,  many  other  condemned  trees  were 
still  in  the  ground.    It  may  be  safely  said  therefore 


farming  and  stock  growing  in  California,  to  better  serve  ,,   ,     ...    .u  .  . 

as  the  law  requires,  to  produce  as  manv  as  possible  of  .   „  .  .  .  that  whi.e  the  amount  of  hold  over  blight  had  been  re 

individual  prosperity  and  the  advancement  of  the  State 


the  crops  which  can  be  grown  in  California.  It  is  upon 
an  established  irrigation  system  and  has  water  rights 
for  its  full  acreage.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
two  overland  routes,  within  half  an  hour  by  rail  of  the 
State  Capitol,  and  can  be  reached  by  five  minutes' 
walk  from  the  railway  station  at  Davisville.  In  Yolo 
county.  It  is  probably  the  mo»t  valuable  and  suitable 
for  demonstration  of  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  agri- 
culture and  for  instruction  therein,  of  all  the  farms 
owned  and  used  by  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
United  States  for  educational  purposes. 

By  the  munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  Theodore 
Kearney,  the  University  of  California  will,  in  due  time, 
come  into  possession  of  another  magnificent  piece  of 
land  of  about  5,400  acres,  near  Fresno.  According  to 
the  desires  of  the  donor,  this  land  will  also  be  used  for 
agricultural  education,  research  and  experimentation. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Kearney  should  devise  this  land  for 
these  purposes  after  the  State,  through  its  commission 
for  the  selection  of  a  University  Farm,  had  declined  to 
accept  a  part  of  it  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
specific  law  under  which  they  acted,  a  very  significant 
of  two  moving  forces  in  his  mind:  First,  that  he 
would  not  be  actuated  by  the  feeling  that  a  slight  had 
been  put  upon  his  proffered  gift.  Second,  that  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  one  farm,  no  matter  how  great 
and  good,  would  not  adequately  meet  the  urgent  de- 
mand in  this  great  and  varied  State  for  practical  in- 
struction and  scientific  investigation  in  agriculture. 
Therefore,  his  gift  stands  for  this  declaration  of  his 
dying  faith;  whatever  the  State  may  provide  and  main- 
tain for  this  training  and  research  upon  which  its 
future  development  and  prosperity  depend,  there  is 
ample  opportunity  and  demand  that  much  more  shall 
be  done  by  individual  gift  and  bequest.  Thus  the 
University  comes  into  ownership  of  two  grand  agri- 
cultural properties  to  be  strictly  used  for  agricultural 
education  in  its  various  branches. 

This  rich  inheritance  which  comes  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California  must  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  full  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  two  things.  First,  the  research  work  and  the  popular 
presentation  of  its  results,  by  Professor  Hilgard  and  his 
staff  during  the  last  third  of  a  century  have  convinced 
the  people  of  California  that  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
Californian  conditions  of  climate,  soils  and  cultures 
must  be  had  for  intelligent  and  profitable  pursuit  of  the 
industries  which  are  based  upon  them.  Second,  that 
the  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture for  teaching  the  practical  arts  in  accordance 
with  the  scientific  demonstration  of  local  conditions 
were  pitiably  meager  and  inadequate.  Hence  arose 
the  popular  demand  that  the  College  should  under- 
take instruction  in  California  farm  practice  on  much 
broader  lines  than  it  has  ever  undertaken  hitherto 
and  that  it  should  do  this  under  actual  farming  condi- 
tions on  an  easily  accessible  and  widely  representa- 
tive farm  and  should  adapt  such  instruction  to  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  those  who  intend  to  secure 
livlihood  directly  from  the  soil.  That  the  legislature 
from  the  popular  demand,  and  Mr.  Kearney  from  his 
own  convictions,  should  place  all  this-  value  in  the  hands 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  a  complete  demon 


the  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  1905  will  be  used, 
so  far  as  it  will  go,  in  buildings  and  equipment  along 
this.-  line.  The  horticultural  phases  of  equipment  and  in- 
struction will,  however,  immediately  follow  and  it  is 
interesting  to  outline  some  of  them: 

First:  The  University  Farm  will  have  standard  or- 
chards and  vineyards  with  all  desirable  kinds  of  fruit 
and  varieties  thereof  which  shall  be  grown  true  to 
name  and  shall  serve  as  a  source  of  material  for  wide 
pomological  studies  as  well  as  court  of  last  resort  for 
all  questions  of  identification  and  nomenclature.  It 
will  also  be  a  source  of  cuttings  and  scions  necessary 
to  test  these  questions  locally  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  whenever  issues  arise. 

Second:  Aside  from  these  standard  collections,  there 
will  be  commercial  orchards  and  vineyards  with  enough 
of  each  variety  to  demonstrate  the  best  methods  of 
handling  in  actual  practice  the  trees  and  vines  and  the 
fruits  which  they  bear.  There  will  be  at  proper  times 
of  the  year  announcements  that  any  one  interested  can 
go  to  the  farm  to  learn  pruning,  spraying,  fumigation,  irri- 
gation and  all  other  practical  arts  of  culture  and  other 
times  when  fruit  picking,  packing,  drying,  etc.,  will  be 
demonstrated. 

Third:  There  will  be  a  full  outfit  of  buildings  for 
the  different  methods  of  fruit  preservation  with  arti- 
ficial agencies  and  for  the  manufacture  of  fruit  pro- 
ducts, such  as  fruit  drier  and  cannery,  winery  and 
cellar,  distilling  and  other  equipment.  All  these  opera- 
tions will  be  actually  performed  and  taught. 

Fourth:  Plantations  of  small  fruits  will  also  be  main- 
tained for  observation  of  varieties  and  for  instruction 
in  culture  and  handling  of  products. 

Fifth:  The  growth  of  vegetables  will  be  undertaken 
on  a  commercial  scale,  both  under  rainfall  and  irriga- 
tion, and  variety  tests  will  also  be  constantly  in  pro- 
gress.   Forcing  operations  will  be  provided  for. 

Sixth:  Methods  of  propagation  of  trees  and  plants 
will  naturally  be  constantly  pursued  for  instructional 
purposes  and  as  introductory  to  nursery  practice  with 
all  classes  of  growths — ornamentals,  fruit  trees  and 
vines  and  forestry  plantings. 

Seventh:  Plant  protection,  to  be  secured  by  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  various  injurious  insects  and  plant 
diseases  and  the  best  ways  to  cope  with  them  or  to 
avoid  them,  will  be  amply  demonstrated  and  inculcated. 

Eighth:  In  all  buildings  and  appliances  for  horti- 
cultural work,  as  for  other  equipment  of  the  farm,  it 
is  intended  to  regulate  design  and  expenditure  as  far 
as  possible  so  that  the  pupil  shall  work  in  buildings 
and  use  tools  and  machines  such  as  he  can  construct 
and  purchase  for  his  own  use  afterward  and  not  in 
show  buildings  and  with  gilded  tools.  Thus  he  can 
return  from  the  instruction  with  sketches  and  lists 
of  these  to  use  in  making  up  his  own  home  outfit.  Al- 
though, of  course,  large  buildings  will  be  required  for 
assembly  and  class  room  purposes,  the  working  parts 
of  the  farm  will  be,  so  far  as  possible,  instructive  be- 
cause susceptible  of  reproduction  for  actual  use. 

Ninth:  There  will  be  going  on  on  the  farm  con- 
stantly, so  far  as  funds  permit  research  and  experiment 


duced,  that  in  a  few  orchards  that  had  been  well 
worked,  great  quantities  of  it  remained  in  the  pear 
districts.  Several  of  the  experiment  station  men  re- 
mained in  the  field  to  observe  results  and  Mr.  Deane 
B.  Swingle  of  the  bureau  of  plant  industry  remained 
until  June.  As  to  the  amount  of  blossom  blight,  which 
is  the  direct  result  from  infection  from  the  holdover, 
it  ii-  plainly,  in  the  spring  of  1906,  evident  that  it  had 
teen  reduced  materially  in  all  of  the  better  worked  sec- 
tions. This  spring  probably  was  not  especially  favor- 
able for  the  distribution  of  blossom  blight.  One  pe- 
culiarity, however,  developed  in  the  way  the  blossom 
blight  had  scattered.  Blossom  infection  instead  of  be- 
ing clustered  in  colonies  around  the  holdover  cases 
appeared  to  be  scattered  lightly  and  widely  throughout 
the  orchards.  Had  the  spring  been  dry  and  the  rains 
stopped  earlier  in  April  as  has  often  been  the  case  in 
this  State  the  blossom  infection  would  doubtless  have 
resulted  in  but  little  damage  and  it  could  have  been 
easily  removed  by  summer  cutting.  Unfortunately 
rains  continued  through  April  and  May  and  even  into 
June  and  the  infection  periods  were  so  intense  that  a 
very  unusjal  amount  of  twig  blight  resulted.  This  of- 
ten happens  in  the  Eastern  States  where  our  rainy 
summer  prevails  but  was  scarcely  expected  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  same  conditions  undoubtedly  caused  a 
great  many  infections  on  the  water  sprouts  which  come 
from  and  sprouts  from  the  French  stock  on  the  base  of 
the  trees  and  from  the  roots  and  possibly  also  favored 
infection  in  the  fleshy  bark  on  the  trunk  of  young  trees 
or  the  tender  bark  at  the  soil  line  on  larger  trees.  The 
conditions  were  very  similar  to  those  in  the  spring  of 
1905. 

In  visiting  the  orchards  this  fall  it  is  apparent  there- 
fore that  the  blight  has  made  great  progress  in  its 
destructive  course.  During  the  last  season  many  or- 
chards only  slightly  attacked  in  1905  have  gone  down 
badly  and  even  destroyed  beyond  recovery  during  the 
last  season's  outbreak.  This  is  particularly  north  of 
Sacramento  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  It  is  also  true 
of  a  very  young  orchard  which  I  have  visited  in  the 
lower  Sacramento  river  district  below  Sacramento 
and  in  fine  orchards  of  Yolo  and  Solano  counties. 

Present  Conditions.  —  In  Sacramento  county  in  the 
strip  of  orchards  along  the  river  many  instructive  les- 
sons can  be  learned  from  the  behavior  of  the  blight. 
In  a  large  orchard  near  Walnut  Grove,  where  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  eradication  and  where  the  trees 
affected  below  the  ground  line  had  been  carefully 
marked  by  three  hacks  in  the  bark,  these  trees  were 
not  dug  up  and  still  remain,  at  least  in  part,  to  this 
lay.  The  result  was  exactly  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  blight  was  already  bad  in  the  orchard, 
but  now  the  orchard  is  a  wreck  and  ruined  beyond  re- 
covery. Probably  over  seventy  per  cent  of  the  trees 
have  the  blight  running  down  into  the  roots,  many 
have  their  tops  nearly  totally  destroyed  and  all  have 
many  blight  limbs.  On  Steamboat  Slough  there  are  a 
number  of  very  fine  young  orchards  whose  proprietors 
probably  intended  to  eradicate  the  blight  but  the  work 
was  not  done  early  enough  to  finish,  very  great  losses 
have  been  sustained. 

A  number  of  other  orchards,  notably  those  in  the 


work  in  pomology,  plant  breeding,  plant  protection  from 
a  that  the  foundation  laid  by  it  in  agricultural  I  Pests  and  diseases,  all  of  which  will  constitute  horti- 1  vicinity  of  Courtland,  stand  out  in  marked  contrast, 
science  was  recognized  as  sound  and  enduring  and  i  cultural  uses  of  the  farm  and  be  effective  not  only  r  can  refer  particularly  to  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Ernest 
that  the  men  who  had  given  their  lives  hitherto  to  the  |  in  advanced  instruction,  but  in  the  promotion  of  horti- 
building  of  the  foundation  could  best  direct  the  ex- 
pansion on  the  practical  side  of  instruction  so  that 
agriculture  known  to  be  practicable  under  California 
conditions  should  be  faithfully  and  accurately  taught. 
Thus  the  recent  State  law  endorsed  by  Mr.  Kearney's 
magnificent  gift  becomes  an  incontrovertible  decision 
that    agricultural     research  and  instruction  shall  be 
henceforth  entrusted  to  the  University  of  California  in 
accordance  with  the  organic  act  which  brought  this 
institution  into  existence  nearly  forty  years  ago. 

I  have  indulged  in  this  general  statement  in  the 
hope  of  contributing  to  a  clearer  popular  conception  of  |  chardists'  Association  and  many  other  groups  of  pro-  ■  of  Courtland  can  point  to  similar  results.  I  cannot  say 
the  relation  of  things.  The  horticultural  uses  of  the  gressive  fruit  growers.  We  are  deeply  gratified,  how-  that  these  gentlemen,  have  not  been  discouraged  at 
University  Farm  are  naturally  of  particular  concern  to  ever,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  much  more  for  the  .  times  and  still  feel  uncertain  as  to  the  outcome,  how 


cultural  science. 

Of  course,  all  these  things,  and  others  like  them 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  provided  for  as  they  arise, 
are  not  new  to  University  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Many  of  them  are  now  taught  in  Berkeley,  but  they 
will  be  taught  from  a  different  point  of  view  and  with 
fuller  demonstration  on  the  farm.    We  shall  be  enabled 


Gammon,  near  Courtland.  This  was  the  first  orchard 
which  I  visited  on  beginning  this  work  in  February, 
1905.  Mr.  Gammon  started  the  work  at  that  time  but 
was  unable  to  secure  very  complete  eradication  in  1905. 
Last  winter,  after  more  experience  and  with  better  help, 
his  work  greatly  improved  and,  while  considerable 
blight  occurred  during  the  past  season,  it  has  not  been 
unreasonably  severe  and  standing  the  other  day  in  the 


to  do  more  because  possessed  of  our  own  outfit.  We  part  which  at  first  had  been  most  affected  it  became 
cannot  forget,  however,  how  we  have  been  helped  hither-  \  evident  that  while  losses  had  been  sustained  the  flght 
to  by  the  generous  co-operation  in  horticultural  investi-  had  been  victorious  in  the  main.  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Mc- 
gation  of  such  organizations  as  the  Pajaro  Valley  Or-  Collough  and  several  other  orchardists  in  the  vicinity 


us  as  we  assemble  as  representatives  of  the  fruit  grow- 


horticulture  of  the  State  in  the  future  than  we  have  ever,  many  of  the  Sacramento  river  growers  now  begin 


ing  industries  of  the  State.    As  is  generally  known,  the  heretofore 


ti»   realize    that    with   careful    painstaking  work  con- 
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tinued  over  a  large  area,  that  the  blight  can  be  con- 
trolled. Mr.  Hayward  Reed,  in  his  orchard  opposite  the 
city  of  Sacramento,  has  been  particularly  successful 
in  fighting  out  the  blight.  On  the  Pierce  ranch,  near 
Suisun,  of  which  Mr.  Geo.  Reed  is  superintendent,  very 
excellent  work  has  been  done  and  the  orchard  stands 
today,  in  fine  condition  as  a  splendid  example  of  the 
possibilities  of  blight  eradication. 

At  Marysville  and  Yuba  City  a  number  of  affected 
orchards  have  been  very  badly  attacked  during  the 
past  season  and  the  owners  in  several  instances  have 
given  up  the  fight,  however,  the  orchard  of  Mr.  How- 
ard Reed  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  results  of  thor- 
ough carrying  out  of  eradication  methods.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  the  results  have  not  in  all  cases  over  the 
State  followed  exactly  as  expected.  Some  badly  blight- 
ed orchards  that  have  been  poorly  worked  have  had 
less  blight  than  anticipated,  on  the  other  hand  some  of 
those  little  affected  or  carefully  worked  have  had  a  bad 
outbreak  during  this  year.  These  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  of  course,  are  to  be  looked  for.  There  are  so 
many  variable  factors  concerned  in  the  spread  of  blight 
that  it  is  by  no  means  possible  to  keep  track  of  them 
all. 

In  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  in  Butte,  Tehama 
and  Sutter  counties,  many  fine  orchards  have  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  past  season.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  in  most  of  these  abundant  holdover  blight  was 
left,  either  in  the  particular  block  or  in  the  com- 
munity. The  fine  orchard  on  the  Cone  ranch  at  Red 
Bluff  is  in  very  good  condition.  Considerable  blight 
attacked  the  orchard  this  year  but  undoubtedly  some 
holdover  blight  was  left  at  the  base  of  the  trees  last 
season.  At  any  rate,  the  infection  in  this  orchard 
could  be  accounted  for  through  the  numerous  cases; 
of  holdover  left  in  the  vicinity,  even  though  it  were 
clean  itself  when  spring  opened.  Instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged at  the  outcome,  however,  Mr.  Ramsey,  the 
able  superintendent,  is  now  at  work  with  a  crew  of  men 
doing  more  and  better  eradication  work  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  few  trees  will  be  dug  up,  certainly  only  a 
small  percentage,  however,  but  the  blight,  at  least 
what  can  be  found  by  the  most  careful  work,  will .  be 
removed.  In  the  foothill  orchards  of  Placer  county 
which  centers  around  Newcastle,  the  blight  has  made 
only  moderate  progress  during  the  past  season,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions  the  orchards  are  all  standing  in 
good  shape,  although  infection  is  quite  general.  As  the 
pear  blight  methods  become  better  known  more  thor- 
ough eradication  will  probably  be  carried  out  in  this 
district.  At  Vacaville  and  Winters  the  condition  is 
still  rather  bad.  The  blight  has  increased  to  a  marked 
extent  in  many  orchards,  some  of  which  were  already 
damaged  beyond  recovery. 

The  loss.1  of  so  many  fine  orchards  in  Solano  and 
Yolo  counties,  and  especially  the  severe  losses  in  the 
upper  Sacramento  valley,  are  certainly  to  be  regretted, 
especially  as  it  seems  to  me  an  unnecessary  loss.  If 
the  growers  would  take  up  the  work  enthusiastically 
and  thoroughly  it  is-  believed  these  orchards  might 
have  been  saved.  As  it  is  now  more  than  half  of  the 
blocks  of  pear  trees  north  of  Sacramento,  at  least 
those  which  1  have  seen,  are  now  injured  beyond  sav- 
ing. This,  however,  should  not  be  discouraging  to  the 
skillful  grower,  because  it  renders  pear  growing  more 
profitable  to  those  who  succeed.  It  may  cost  more 
money  to  maintain  an  orchard  and  fight  out  the  blight, 
but  high  prices  will  doubtless  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease the  profits  in  the  business.  Blight  has  spread 
very  badly  on  the  apples  in  Northern  California  and  has 
even  attacked  scattering  orchards  far  into  the  Sierras. 
During  the  last  year  the  writer  found  the  California 
holly  attacked  by  the  blight  at  Vacaville.  This  is  a 
member  of  the  pome  family  and  a  relative  of  the  pear 
and  apple.  After  repeated  examinations  it  was  finally 
found  attacked.  It  is  evidently  not  a  very  good  host 
of  the  pear  blight  germ,  however,  but  can  harbor  it 
under  favorable  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  on  a  whole 
that  while  the  possibility  of  complete  eradication  seems 
to  be  rather  remote,  the  behavior  of  the  blight  in  the 
well  worked  orchards  gives  more  and  more  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  will  take  the  necessary  pains  in 
eradicating  this  disease. 

Work  During  the  Present  Winter. — The  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  is  giving  more  attention  this  winter 
than  ever  before  in  aiding  the  pear  growers  in  this 
fight.  Instead  of  having  the  men  here  at  the  close  of 
the  fighting  season  a  number  of  competent  patholo- 
gists were  put  in  the  field  early  in  November  to  con- 
tinue through  until  the  blossoms  open.  The  total  num- 
ber of  department  men  engaged  in  the  work  during  the 
winter  will  be  seven.  Besides  the  writer,  Mr.  W. 
M.  Scott,  who  was  here  last  season,  will  be  on  the 
ground  and  in  charge  of  the  work  during  a  portion  of 
the  time;  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Gara  will  be  located  at  Newcastle 


and  will  look  after  the  foothill  orchards.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Fanrot  will  be  located  at  Suisun  and  will  work  in  Sui- 
sun and  Yolo  counties.  Mr.  George  F.  Miles  will  be  lo- 
cated at  Courtland  and  will  spend  his  time  in  Sacra- 
mento county.  Mr.  James  Burch  Rorer  is  at  present 
at  Courtland  but  will  spend  part  of  his  time  in  the  or- 
chards around  San  Francisco  bay  and  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  valley.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ballard  is  at  Vina  and  will 
devote  his  efforts  to  the  upper  Sacramento  valley. 

It  is  our  aim  to  give .  every  horticultural  commis- 
sioner or  his  inspectors,  and  through  them  or  else  in 
person  to  give  every  orchardist  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting the  instruction  in  the  best  possible  methods  of  con- 
trolling this  disease.  Our  men  act  as  instructors  or 
advisers  to  the  orchardist  in  his  fight  against  the 
blight.  Some  orchards  we  can  actually  inspect,  or  even 
in  a  few  limited  cases  do  the  work  on  certain  trees 
ourselves,  but  as  a  rule  the  real  work  must  fall  on  the 
grower.  Upon  the  skill  and  success  therefore  of  the 
California  growers  in  carrying  out  these  methods  the 
future  of  the  California  pear  industry  depends. 


FIGHTING  THE  PEAR  BLIGHT. 

To  the  Editor:  A  method  in  fighting  blight  wnich 
is  worthy  of  consideration  is  leaving  more  wood  during 
the  winter  pruning  than  is  wanted  in  the  finished  tree. 
This  extra  wood  will  act  as  a  safety  valve,  so  to  speak, 
to  be  cut  off  during  the  following  season  when  twig 
and  blossom  infection  is  at  its  height.  This  is  really  a 
slight  adaptation  from  the  Eastern  orchard  practice 
where  summer  pruning  is  a  part  of  the  regular  pro- 
gram. When  the  tree  starts  to  grow,  if  one-third  or 
one-quarter,  extra  wood  is  left,  a  lot  of  wood  and  many 
newly  set  pears  can  be  sacrificed  and  one  can  still 
count  on  an  ordinary  full  crop. 

The  grower  must  make  up  his-  mind  to  cut  off  this 
wood,  however,  no  matter  how  many  pears  it  contains 
or  how  little  blight  it  has,  else  the  tree  will  be  too 
heavily  taxed  and  the  fruit  consequently  small  and 
poor.  This  is  especially  true  of  trees  on  rather  poor 
soil. 

Another  advantage  is  that  less  wood  is  promoted  and 
the  tree  makes  a  slower,  harder  growth,  better  able  to 
withstand  blight  infection  while  fruit  formation  is 
induced  at  the  same  time. 

Less  cultivating  and  no  plowing  has  been  advocated, 
but  while  in  theory  this  seems  feasible  I  am  afraid  too 
great  stress  is  laid  on  it,  enough  so  that  everyone  will 
swing  to  the  other  extreme  and  do  no  tillage  whatever. 
This  would  certainly  be  detrimental  in  many  orchards 
which  under  present  conditions  make  a  slow  growth. 
The  object  claimed  is  the  production  of  a  harder, 
smaller  growth,  it  being  an  established  fact  that  such 
wood  is  more  resistant.  But  to  set  and  harvest  a  crop 
of  pears  requires  a  lot  of  food  and  water.  When  no 
fertilizing  or  irrigating  is  done  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  danger  in  advocating  this  practice  too  strongly. 
Where  the  trees  make  a  very  heavy  growth  and  are 
growing  on  strong,  heavy,  rich,  moist  land  a  certain 
amount,  if  not  all,  cultivating  might  be  stopped,  but  to 
adopt  such  proceedings  in  the  management  of  orchards 
on  dry,  gravelly  clay  which  is  hone  too  rich  at  best,  is 
not  wise,  especially  as  most  of  the  growers  are  some- 
times too  ready  to  accept  any  proposition  which  means 
less  labor. 

To  assist  against  the  blight  and  to  mature  a  crop  of 
pears  requires  graduating  the  plowing  and  cultivating. 
This  is  an  individual  problem  in  every  orcharfl,  no 
two  having  exactly  the  same  soil  and  water  conditions. 

In  general,  if  the  trees  are  making  a  growth  of  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  no  plowing  need  be  done. 
If  a  three-foot  growth  is  made  during  the  season,  plow- 
ing and  most  of  the  cultivating  can  be  dispensed  with, 
only  enough  being  done  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

In  orchards  making  less  growth  than  this  the  giving 
up  of  all  cultivating  will  seriously  hurt  the  water  sup- 
ply, held  as  it  is  by  a  dust  mulch  produced  by  constant 
stirring  of  the  surface  soil.  Where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed this  would  not  be  a  serious  consideration. 

Therefore,  as  a  last  warning,  do  not  be  carried  away 
with  the  idea  that  no  cultivating  will  mean  no  blight. 
In  many  cases  it  will  mean  no  pears.  The  only  propo- 
sition to  be  considered  is  a  careful  average;  enough  till- 
age to  mature  a  crop,  and  only  enough,  as  more  will 
promote  blight  infection  by  causing  a  soft,  watery 
growth. 

R.  L.  AUAMS. 

Anderson,  Cat. 

[Mr.  Adams  is  now  engaged  in  pear  blight  warfare 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  as  a  member  of  the  field 
staff  of  the  University  Experiment  Station  under  di- 
rection of  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith.  His  article  is  rational  and 
timely.  The  measure  of  last  year's  growth  is  as  he 
says,  a  very  good  indication  of  what  helps  to  growth 
the  tree  may  require. — ED.] 


THE  NURSERY. 


THE  NURSERY  BUSINESS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

(From  a  paper  by  Mr.  Leonard  of  Morgan  Hill  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Convention  at  Hanford.) 
In  speaking  briefly  on  this  subject,  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  indulge  in  retrospection,  for,  while  the 
"present  needs"  is  a  difficult  phase  to  treat  of,  and  one 
on  which  there  would  be  many  opinions,  the  "future 
possibilities,"  while  almost  limitless,  are  also  largely 
imaginary.  It  becomes  almost  necessary,  in  fact,  to 
allude  to  the  past,  that  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  many  be  obtained.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  inflict  upon  the  members  of  the  association  a  sketch 
of  the  early  nursery  ventures  in  California,  although 
I  have  abundant  data  therefor,  having  had  occasion, 
some  years  ago,  to  search  all  known  records.  These 
data  now,  in  view  of  the  destruction  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco libraries  by  fire,  have,  however,  an  added  value. 

All  of  the  earliest  nurseries  were  located  near  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  or  its  branches,  or  along  river 
banks  near  to  tide  water.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
that  elsewhere  trees  or  plants  could  be  grown,  in  a 
climate  where  no  rain  fell  for  six  months  at  a  time. 
Perhaps  I  may  select  four  names  as  typical  of  our  Cali- 
fornia pioneer  nurserymen  without  detracting  from  the 
honored  memory  of  others  equally  deserving:  B.  S. 
Fox,  John  Lewelling,  James  Shinn,  John  Rock.  The 
work  of  these  men  lives  on,  and,  as  an  instance  of 
their  enterprise,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  1859 
B.  S.  Fox  had  in  his  nursery  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
263  varieties  of  apple,  324  of  pear,  89  of  peach,  71  of 
cherry,  56  of  plum,  14  of  nectarine,  18  of  apricot,  21  of 
currant,  86  of  gooseberry,  12  of  raspberry,  122  of  for- 
eign grapes,  21  of  figs,  etc.  In  1858  W.  C.  Wal- 
ker, of  San  Francisco,  exhibited  264  varieties  of  or- 
namental plants  in  pots,  and  about  the  same  time 
A.  B.  Smith  of  Smith's  gardens,  Sacramento,  was 
propagating  fruit  trees  on  a  large  scale,  and  also  demon- 
strating the  profit  in  growing  fruit  in  those  days,  the 
crop  from  two  of  his  peach  trees  netting  him  one  year 
$326.50. 

It  is  well  to  look  backwards,  occasionally;  our  own 
achievements  are  sometimes  dwarfed  by  comparison 
with  those  of  others  who  have  preceded  us,  and  whose 
work  has  been  accomplished  under  so  much  greater 
diflicuUy.  These  early  pioneers  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness in  California  attained  success  without  the  aid  of 
railroads  or  any  regular  hired  labor.  California  was 
then  a  wilderness,  being  gradually  peopled  by  adven- 
turers drawn  here  by  the  gold  excitement  of  '49  and  '50. 

We  have  learned — or  might  have  learned — many  les 
sons  from  the  experiences  of  the  pioneers,  and  still 
we  know  but  little. 

Present  Needs. — The  nursery  business  in  California 
needs,  first,  and  more  than  anything  else,  just  such 
men  as  those  I  have  named.  We  want  not  only  men 
who  are  skilled  horticulturists,  but  shrewd  men  of  busi- 
ness, who  ought  to  be  able  to  see  something  of  what 
the  future  has  in  store.  Compared  with  nurseries  in 
the  western,  southwestern  and  eastern  states,  our  larg- 
est concerns  here  are  but  pygmies.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  demand  alone  will  create  the  supply.  In  a  sense 
this  is  true;  but  supply  also,  and  the  naturally  accom- 
panying advertising,  creates  demand.  There  are  many 
ways  by  which  the  nursery  business  of  California  might 
be  augmented.  Why  is  it  that  Eastern  firms  can  do 
such  an  enormous  mail-order  trade,  and  we  can  not 
do  it  here?  We  grow  the  seeds  here,  wholesale  them 
East,  and  let  the  California  public  buy  them  of  the 
Eastern  houses,  to  plant  near  where  they  were  grown. 
The  retail  market  of  the  United  States  is  ours,  or  a 
good  share  of  it,  for  seeds,  and  also,  in  time,  for  bulbs. 
The  latter  are  being  grown  successfully,  and  it  only 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  conditions,  and 
an  application  of  that  knowledge,  to  insure  success  with 
all  branches  of  commercial  bulb  culture  in  California. 

The  "climates"  of  California  constitute  our  most 
valuable  asset.  It  is  because  of  this  that  it  is  no  idle 
statement  that  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  in  the  same 
area,  can  be  successfully  grown  so  great  a  variety  of 
crops  as  in  the  State  of  California. 

Many  carloads  of  trees  are  shipped  into  California, 
but  when  did  we  hear  of  a  carload  being  shipped  out 
of  the  State?  "California"  is  the  name  which  sells 
fruits  all  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Why 
is  it  not  likely  that  thousands  of  planters  would  like 
California-grown  trees  if  they  could  get  them?  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  nurserymen  grow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  roses  annually  in  California  for  their 
Eastern  trade,  because  in  eight  months  they  can  get  a 
better  plant  than  they  can  there  in  two  years.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  seed  and  bulb  collectors  from 
Europe  and  Eastern  States  have  been  searching  Cali- 
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fornia  for  new  species  and  supplying  nursery  firms  and 
seedmen  all  over  the  world.  Why  cannot  these  native 
seeds  and  bulbs  be  catalogued  and  advertised  extensive- 
ly in  the  United  States  and  abroad  in  order  to  work 
up  a  direct  trade  with  the  planter?  Or  why  can  not 
these  native  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  be  grown  ex- 
tensively for  retailing  outside  of  our  State?  You  will, 
today,  find  in  the  parks  and  private  grounds  of  people 
of  refinement  in  Europe  more  specimens  and  a  larger 
variety  of  California  trees  and  shrubs  than  can  be 
found  at  home. 

We  need  a  more  fraternal  spirit,  and  the  calling  of 
this  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Asso 
ciatlon  is,  I  hope,  a  means  to  this  end.  Not  only  Is 
there  ample  room  for  all  now  engaged  in  the  business, 
but  room  for  many  more,  of  the  right  kind.  We  must 
sink  all  petty  jealousies  and  suspicions,  let  our  views 
be  broadened,  and  lot  us  be  ready  to  "live  and  let 
live."  There  are  many  other  "present  needs,"  general 
and  local.  Of  the  latter,  a  wholesale  nursery  for  the 
growing  of  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  seedlings  is 
badly  wanted;  we  are  still  in  that  extravagant,  spend- 
thrift stage  when  we  continue  to  send  money  away  for 
what  we  can  produce  at  home. 

I  would  prefer  to  deal  with  hard  facts  rather  than 
to  plunge  into  the  realm  of  prophecy  and  let  the  imag- 
ination run  riot  in  an  attempt  to  portray  the  "future 
possibilities"  of  the  nursery  business  in  California. 

And  yet  they  have  already  been  hinted.  Give  us 
more  men  of  enterprise  and  horticultural  ability,  give 
us  better  transportation  facilities,  give  us  a  parcels 
post,  and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  growth 
of  the  nursery  business  of  California. 


RELATION  OF  NURSERYMEN  TO  THE  GROWER. 

(By  Mr.  A.  N.  Judd  of  Watsonville  at  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Hanford.) 
Probably  no  two  Interests  should  be  so  interwoven 
and  friendly  as  fruit-growing  and  the  nursery  business, 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  intercourse  between  the  or- 
chardist  and  the  nurseryman  is  of  but  a  few  days  and 
of  a  prefunctory  nature.  The  embryo  orchardist  is 
usually  an  enterprising  and  progressive  farmer,  who 
has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  pomology,  but  who  re- 
members something  of  the  taste  he  had,  when  a  boy, 
for  the  Greening,  the  Newtown  Pippin  and  the  Blue 
Damson.  His  interrogatories  put  to  the  nurseryman  re- 
garding the  best  varieties  to  plant,  considering  the  cli- 
mate and  market,  disclose  the  fact  that  he  has  no  pos- 
itive knowledge  on  the  subject.  In  looking  through 
the  nurseryman's  stock,  which  seems  to  be  on  dress 
parade,  so  even  in  helghth  and  straight  are  the  rows, 
the  purchaser  will  see  little  white  board  partitioning 
off  the  plot  or  field,  with  supposed  names  of  varieties, 
in  plain  and  legible  letters,  standing  as  a  guarantee 
that  what  is  bought  is  true  to  name.  He  will  see  men 
cutting  off  a  few  of  the  lower  limbs  of  each  young  tree, 
these  cuttings  to  be  placed  in  damp  sand  to  be  used  as 
stocks  for  root  grafts,  which  reproduce  like  variety;  if 
later  they  are  used  for  budding,  the  results  are  the 
same.  The  buyer  may  often  notice  on  roots  of  young 
trees  that  have  been  dug  preparatory  to  heeling  in,  or 
for  B  customer,  a  white  or  moldy  substance,  and  on 
some  of  the  limbs  a  pimply  effect.  But  the  prospective 
orchardist  is  not  an  entomologist,  so  he  waits  awhile, 
a  few  years  perhaps,  before  he  begins  to  take  notice 
that  his  young  trees  are  uneven,  both  in  thrift  and  size; 
with  some  there  seems  to  be  swelling  at  the  ground 
and  the  excresence  is  covered  with  what  seems  to  be 
mildew.  He  then  consults  his  neighbor,  who  knows 
as  little,  or  perhaps  less,  about  entomology  than  he 
does.  After  considerable  discussion  they  decide  it  is 
due  to  lice  of  some  kind,  and  those  Newtown  Pippins 
that  are  doing  so  poorly,  that  are  making  no  growth, 
and  actually  going  back,  are  voted  by  the  nurseryman 
as  not  suitable  to  the  climate  and  soli.  In  digging  them 
out  you  notice,  when  the  limbs  are  cut,  that  they  are 
dry,  and  under  the  bark  they  have  a  streaky  red  look; 
and  yet  what  puzzles  him  greatly  is  that  a  few  of  the 
trees  of  the  same  variety  do  exceedingly  well;  in  fact, 
you  find  this  condition  over  all  your  orchard  on  those 
trees  that  have  none  of  the  aliments  mentioned.  This 
is  often  accounted  for  by  the  nurseryman  BO  your  own 
fault,  the  result  of  improper  cultivation  or  pruning. 
You  reason  that  he  ought  to  know,  and  I  ask  right  here, 
should  he  not? 

When  I  look  over  the  live-stock  field  1  see  a  struggle 
for  the  best  strains  of  the  best  breeds  which  make  the 
best  crosses,  and  no  price  is  too  high  and  no  distance 
too  great  to  accomplish  the  result  aimed  at,  which  is 
to  get  the  very  best  of  each — strong,  and  fertile,  and 
above  all  unmixed.  But  did  you  ever  see  a  nurseryman 
around  any  orchards,  during  the  fruiting  season,  noting 
or  marking  trees  of  special  strength  or  merit  with  a 
view  to  securing  scions  from  the  best  types  of  true 


varieties,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  stock?  Do 
the  nurserymen  agree  even  on  the  names  of  varieties 

and  what  they  are?  To  illustrate:  A  buyer  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  I  live  bad  a  lawsuit  to  recover  the 
price  of  a  car  of  Winesaps  in  California,  but  which  were 
not  the  Winesaps  the  purchaser  had  known  when  he 
lived  in  the  East.  Now,  as  I  have  two  varieties  of  Wine- 
saps, and  at  least  two  varieties  of  Newtown  pippins, 
the  question  arises,  which  is  which?  And  like  con- 
ditions exist  with  other  varieties,  causing  no  end  of 
trouble  in  the  market. 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  State  university  should  es- 
tablish a  chair  in  pomology,  and,  where  possible  there 
should  be  state  nurseries,  or  at  least  a  strict  supervi 
sion  of  the  plant  Industry,  so  that  the  responsibility 
for  filling  the  land  with  all  kinds  of  rubbish,  pests, 
and  diseases  could  be  placed,  and  damages  recovered. 
No  stock  breeder  dare  sell  you  stock  with  anthrax, 
tuberculosis,  glanders,  or  with  any  other  cantagious 
disease;  yet  many  nurserymen  can  and  do,  sell  you, 
every  year,  wholly  or  partially  diseased  trees.  Such 
trees  are  taken  from  ground  that  is  often  alive  with 
woolly-aphis  and  other  pests;  the  trees  often  come  to 
hand  dead  or  in  a  dying  condition,  caused  by  use  of 
deadly  gases  to  partially  destroy  the  pests,  leaving  only 
sufficient  life  to  permit  the  trees  to  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence,  at  great  loss  to  the  grower.  I  would  enact 
a  law  which  places  a  fine  for  sailing  unclean  trees  or 
those  not  true  to  name;  this  fine  I  would  make  equal 
to  the  cost  of  the  tree  sold,  the  cost  of  cultivation,  the 
rent  of  land,  damage  to  the  land  for  like  product  (as 
no  apple  will  grow  where  one  grew  before),  and  the 
loss  of  profit  that  should  accrue  during  the  time  before 
the  discovery  of  the  criminal  mistake  was  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  longer  the  average  nursery- 
man is  in  business  the  less  Interest  he  takes  In  the 
betterment  of  our  fruits,  and  the  more  certain  he  is 
to  combat  discoveries,  or  I  might  say  rediscoveries, 
which  the  energetic  orchardist  makes  by  reading  up 
or  by  experiment.  However,  there  was  a  time  when 
he  had  pride  in  the  betterment  of  fruits  and  was  looked 
up  to  as  an  encyclopedia  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
horticulture;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  now,  with  few 
exceptions,  we  refer  to  books  of  fifty  or  more  years 
ago  on  that  all-absorbing  question  of  fruit-growing. 
I  notice,  so  far  as  I  have  read,  that  these  works  are 
specific  on  the  subject  of  where  on  the  trees  you  should 
select  your  grafts,  their  proper  condition,  and  in  what 
ftock  you  should  put  them,  but  in  no  Instance  are  the 
methods  of  our  nurserymen  recommended;  in  fact,  the 
more  you  read  these  works  the  greater  is  your  sur- 
prise and  shame,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
details  where  new  pests  are  concerned,  we  have  actually 
gone  back,  apparently  forgetting  (if  we  ever  knew)  that 
the  horticultural  knowledge  of  the  old  Greeks,  Romans, 
Frenchmen,  and  Germans,  as  well  as  of  our  own  Down- 
ing, was  not  hereditary.  It  is  true  we  have  our  Bur- 
bank,  our  Coates,  and  our  Roeding,  not  In  the  same 
class,  however,  but  each  in  his  way  has  done  things, 
and  In  these  days  of  selfish  commercialism  their  acts 
stand  out  as  a  star,  giving  some  light  in  that  dark  cor- 
ner of  horticulture,  the  nursery  business. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


A  STUDY  OF  FORAGE  PLANTS  AT  ETTERSBURG 
HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Ktter.) 
I  Third  Paper.  J 

Of  native  narrow-leaved  Fescues —  two  species  abound 
in  this  locality:  the  "Blue"  fescue  or  "bunch  grass," 
which  is  frequently  found  in  many  places  hereabouts, 
but  generally  on  the  higher  ridges  and  in  rather  poor, 
light  soil,  and  the  "Creeping  Fescue,"  a  rather  rare 
species,  and  to  my  notion,  a  very  promising  grass  and 
well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  "Blue"  fescue  is  generally  charged  with  dying 
out  very  soon  where  it  is  pastured,  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  Is  well  liked  by  stock  and  that  alone  makes  it 
less  possible  to  long  endure.  Yet,  still,  after  half  a 
century  of  grazing,  it  is  yet  to  be  found,  and  this  fact 
alone  would  indicate  that  some  of  it,  at  least,  Is  quite 
enduring  to  say  the  least  of  It.  Again,  I  note  the  fact  in 
specimens  I  have  brought  In  and  transplanted  in  the 
garden  that  it  grows  in  considerable  variation,  and  I 
believe  that  were  we  to  collect  and  then  select  the 
very  best  specimens  for  further  experimental  work,  we 
could  finally  have  the  start  in  seed  of  a  grass  that 
would  well  be  worth  considering  as  a  grass  to  arti- 
ficially sow  on  some  of  our  lands  where  today  we  have 
little  to  select  from  that  is  in  any  measure  desirable. 

Our  other  species,  the  "creeping"  fescue,  likewise 
varies  much  in  type,  and  from  my  work  with  it  here, 
I  can  only  speak  of  it  as  one  of  our  most  promising 


grasses.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  our  seasons.  It 
withstands  perfectly  our  hottest  weather  and  the  frosts 
of  winter  do  not  bring  It  to  distress.  Last  winter,  with 
all  our  frosty  weather,  It  remained  bright  and  green 
through  it  all.  No  other  of  the  narrow  leaved  fescues 
can  compare  with  it  as  resistant  to  frost  and  if  I 
can  judge  correctly,  it  is  the  most  vigorous  in  germi- 
nation of  them  all.  It  is  a  fine  seeder  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  both  deep  rooted  and  propagated  by  under- 
ground root  stems,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
(  be  a  most  permanent  grass,  and  a  fire  run  over  it  in 
;  the  dry  season  only  improves  it.  In  texture  it  is  quite 
the  equal  of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  or  Perennial  rye  grass, 
and  it  forms  a  dense  turf  on  fertile  land  and  should 
|  be  a  good  grass  for  either  grazing  or  for  hay.  This 
"creeping"  fescue  and  Deschampsia  elongata,  which  I 
will  now  consider,  I  look  upon  as  two  grasses  that  have 
always  been  with  us  and  so  well  adapted  to  our  climate 
conditions  that  their  natural  range  should  be  closely 
looked  over  and  the  best  selected  and  increased. 

"Deschampsia  elongata.  —  This,  too,  is  what  the 
stockman  terms  a  "bunch"  grass;  but  it  has  a  head 
and  a  seed  resembling  a  very  tiny  oat.  It  is  a  rare 
grass,  too,  in  the  parts  of  Humboldt  county  I  am  fa- 
miliar with;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  it  on  only  three  small 
areas,  all  on  high  ridges.  When  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion in  good  soil  here,  this  summer  on  a  plot  of  three 
rods  in  extent,  it  grew  six  feet  high  and  very  thick, 
and  when  cut  for  seed  and  thoroughly  dry  it  turned  off 
a  crop  of  12600  lb.  of  straw  and  seed  per  acre.  The 
yield  in  seed  alone  was  very  nearly  a  ton  per  acre. 
The  seed,  although  weighing  almost  as  heavy  as  rye 
grass,  is  so  much  smaller  that  it  will  go  three  times 
as  far  in  sowing.  It  is  easily  harvested  and  easily 
threshed  and  as  a  germinator  it  is  all  right  if  the 
seed  Is  fresh,  but  seed  I  sowed  last  spring  that  was 
three  years  old  was  almost  a  total  failure,  while  new- 
seed  came  perfectly.  Everywhere  I  sowed  it  last  fall 
on  the  burnings,  and  it  was  a  most  discouraging  season 
for  grass  to  "catch"  on  such  a  situation,  it  made  a 
satisfactory  "catch"  and  stood  the  summer  drouth  per- 
fectly. While  it  is  not  a  tender  grass  it  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  is  very  permanent 
where  grazed  and  from  my  observations  on  this  point, 
I  look  upon  it  as  perhaps  most  likely  grass  to  sow 
and  get  a  catch  on  the  natural  range.  Where  the  seed 
has  become  scattered  here  among  the  grasses,  annual 
and  otherwise,  it  has  fought  for  an  existence  and  estab- 
lished itseU'  and  is  doing  well  now.  It  is  a  fair  winter 
grower  and  with  us  here  it  remains  green  all  sum- 
mer where  pastured.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  should  make 
a  good  quality  of  hay,  and  it  is  less  harsh  than  orchard 
grass.  Three  years  ago  I  sowed  as  an  experiment,  a 
small  quantity  of  this  Deschampsia,  Sheep's  fescue, 
and  rib  grass  on  a  south-hillside  where  manzanita  for- 
merly grew,  and  where  it  gets  the  full  benefit  of  our 
hot  summer  days.  The  three  species  all  germinated 
well,  but  the  fescue  is  entirely  dead  and  gone  now, 
while  the  Deschampsia  is  permanently  established  and 
seeding,  while  the  rib  grass  has  been  seeding  for  the 
past  two  years  and  thickening  up  considerably,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  makes  twice  the  feed  that  the 
Deschampsia  does,  though  I  think  both  are  there  to 
stay  permanently. 

Rat-tail  Fescue  and  Squirrel-tail  Fescue.  —  Rat-tail 
fescue  is  of  no  importance  as  a  grazing  plant  and  Its 
presence  on  a  range  generally  denotes  poverty  or  over- 
stocking and  on  this  account  it  is  often  called  "Pov- 
erty" grass.  Squirrel-tail  fescue,  or  as  it  is  often  styled 
"Tickle"  grass,  is,  I  believe,  the  most  nearly  every- 
where present  of  any  plant  on  Humboldt  natural  ranges. 
It  is  an  annual  and  so  well  is  it  adapted  to  maintain 
itself  that  a  very  few  plants  of  it  to  the  acre  on  a  large, 
clean  burning  will  within  a  few  years  spread  over  every 
foot  of  it.  To  prevent  it  seeding  is  practically  impos- 
sible, for  it  will  seed  itself,  no  matter  how  short  it 
is  grazed,  and  by  a  peculiar  little  barb  on  the  end  of 
the  seed  and  the  beard  on  the  other,  it  comes  about 
as  near  possessing  animation  as  a  seed  will  ever  have. 
Like  many  other  grass  seeds  it  will  burrow  itself  in 
the  ground  and  with  the  first  showers  they  get  the  full 
benefit  and  germinate.  It  grows  rapidly  after  germi- 
nation and  makes  a  fine  feed,  stock  eating  it  readily 
enough  until  it  comes  in  seed,  but  care  little  for  it 
after  it  ripens  on  the  range,  but  when  cut  for  hay, 
stock  of  all  kinds  e*at  it  up  clean,  though  the  seeds 
are  objectionable.  Sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  sometimes 
get  the  seeds  in  their  eyes,  and  dogs  often  become 
sore  footed  from  the  seeds  working  into  the  flesh  be- 
tween their  toes.  It  stands  frost  only  moderately  well. 
Whether  our  ranges  would  be  better  off  without  it  or 
not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  feel  that  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned  we  need  not  worry  ourselves  at  all 
on  this  point.  We  have  it  everywhere  and  it  is  beyond 
doubt  here  to  stay  to  the  last. 
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Brome  Grasses.  —  In  the  Brome  grass  family  I  had 
plots  of  the  following  species:  B.  marginatus,  B.  unio- 
loides,  B.  inermis,  B.  brevaris,  and  B.  carinatus  hook- 
erianus.  Then  we  have  three  native  perennial  species 
and  the  widely  naturalized  B.  villosum  or  soft  brome. 

B.  marginatus  does  but  little  in  this  climate.  It  dis- 
likes our  rainless  summer  and  our  long,  wet  winters 
distress  it  even  more,  so  that  when  spring  does  ar- 
rive it  is  in  no  humor  to  grow.  In  no  way  is  it  as  de- 
sirable as  orchard  grass,  so  I  will  not  discuss  its  short- 
comings further. 

13.  brevaris  made  a  very  poor  showing  and  15  inermis 
is  out  of  joint  with  our  seasons.  It  makes  no  growth 
in  winter  and  in  summer  it  is  too  dry  and  warm,  and 
at  best  it  makes  but  a  scanty  growth. 

B.  unioloides  grows  well  but  is  not  permanent.  In 
fact,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  an  annual,  and,  I  think, 
only  fit  for  hay  making,  and  this  naturally  brings  it  into 
direct  competition  with  the  oat  family  and  they  are 
better  in  every  way  for  the  purpose  and  probably  yield 
better  crops.  The  seeds  are  as  large  as  an  oat  grain, 
and  if  expected  to  re-seed  and  volunteer,  I  would  rather 
take  chances  for  success  with  wild  oats. 

B.  carinatus  hookerianus  is  by  long  odds  the  best 
of  the  species  I  have  tried  here.  It  is  quite  permanent, 
a  quick  grower  from  seed,  and  it  stands  frosts  well  and 
grows  all  winter.  The  seed  is  as  large  as  a  light  oat 
grain  and  it  seeds  well  and  is  a  splendid  germinator 
and  stands  the  summer  drouth  almost  as  well  as  orchard 
grass.  As  a  hay  it  is  probably  somewhat  less  harsh 
than  orchard  grass,  and  it  is  also  a  better  winter  grower, 
but  not  so  permanent. 

Our  native  species  are  not  of  a  quality  that  would 
seem  to  make  them  very  desirable,  so  I  will  pass  on  to 
the  annual  species  known  as  Soft  Brome  Grass.  It  is 
a  very  desirable  grass  where  annuals  alone  are  con- 
sidered and  in  many  places  it  is  the  dominating  species. 
It  is  a  splendid  germinator  and  stock  eat  it  well  in  all 
its  stages  of  growth  and  when  ripening  it  is  quite  equal 
to  feeding  grain,  as  the  heads  are  quite  heavy.  After 
ripening  the  seed  shatters  and  readily  re-seeds  itself  so 
that  it  does  not  run  out  under  ordinary  grazing.  As 
a  dry  feed  on  the  range,  stock  eat  it  better  than  any  of 
the  other  annual  grasses,  and  it  makes  a  desirable  hay 
that  all  kinds  of  stock  eat  well,  but  it  is  a  little  more 
inclined  to  get  musty  than  rye  grass  hay.  It  is  a  de- 
sirable grass  in  the  hay-Bold,  where  the  soil  is  thin  or 
light,  and  is  generally  mature  enough  when  cut  to  re- 
seed  itself.  It  should  always  be  included  in  a  mixture 
for  seeding  on  burnings  on  uplands. 

Another  member  of  the  Brome  family  that  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  outcast,  is  the  "Broncho  grass." 
Put  half  a  dozen  of  the  long  awned  seeds  of  this  species 
down  the  back  of  a  fellow's  neck  and  there  will  im- 
mediately be  something  doing.  It's  only  redeeming 
feature  is  that  it  makes  a  vigorous  growth  early  in 
the  season  and  is  a  good  winter  grass,  but  after  it  be- 
gins to  beard  out  it  becomes  less  and  less  desirable. 
It  spreads  year  by  year  and  chokes  better  grasses  out, 
and  to  exterminate  it  when  once  introduced  on  a  range 
is  out  of  question.  Apparently  it  will  grow  where  any 
other  of  our  annual  grasses  will  thrive  and  probably 
become  more  abundant  by  crowding  more  desirable 
species  out.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  introduce  on  a 
range  and  practically  impossible  to  exterminate  it  when 
once  introduced. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 

CALIFORNIA   FRESH    FRUIT  SHIPMENTS   OF  1906. 

(By  Hon.  Alden  Anderson,  manager  of  California  Fruit 
Distributors,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Han- 
ford.) 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  report  of  the 
fruit  shipments-  from  the  State  this  year,  I  herewith 
give  you  figures  compiled  by  this  company,  same  be- 
ing for  actual  carload  shipments  (not  estimated  ton 
cars)  of  fruit  leaving  the  State. 

The  first  carload  of  cherries  (which  variety  of  fruit 
opens  the  deciduous  fruit  shipping  season  in  California) 
was  shipped  on  May  2,  and  the  last  carload  (apples 
excepted)  of  grapes-  was  shipped  November  28. 

The  following  gives  total  carload  shipments,  by  va- 
rieties, except  apples,  which  shipment  is  not 
yet: 

Cars, 


Cherries    150 

Apricots    16 

Peaches    584 

Plums   1220 

Pears   1513 

Grapes   2050 

Apples  (to  Dec.  1)   669 

Miscellaneous   22 


There  was  an  increase  in  shipment  of  cherries  over 
1905,  but,  on  account  of  the  cold,  late  spring  and  late 
rains,  the  shipment  did  not  reach  the  average  quantity. 

The  shipment  of  apricots  was  light  on  account  of 
the  very  short  crop. 

The  shipment  of  peaches  was  less  than  one-third  of 
the  shipment  of  that  of  1905.  This  was  occasioned 
somewhat  by  the  short  crop  in  California,  but  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  heavy  crops-  in  the 
eastern  peach  growing  districts. 

The  shipment  of  plums  was  only  a  few  cars  less  than 
in  1905,  while  that  of  pears  was  some  five  hundred 
cars  more. 

The  shipment  of  grapes  exceeded  that  of  1905  by  some 
450  cars.  The  weather  for  shipment  of  grapes  was 
very  satisfactory,  but  the  cold,  late  spring  held  them 
back  and  they  were  late  in  ripening  and  maturing  and 
when  ripe  seemed  to  have  a  deficiency  of  sugar  com- 
pared to  normal  years  and  there  was  much  complaint 
that  they  did  not  carry  as  well  as  usual. 

On  apples,  there  has  been  to  this  date  something  over 
a  thousand  cars  le&s  shipped  than  for  the  season  of 
1905.  This  decrease  was  occasioned  by  a  large  apple 
crop  in  the  East  and  the  fact  that  many  apples  are 
being  stored  and  handled  locally. 

Although  not  called  for  by  report,  I  venture  to  re- 
mind the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  that  there  has 
now  been  enacted  a  law  substantially  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  of  San 
Jose  in  1904,  and  telegraphed  to  the  President  and  our 
Congressional  Repre&entatives,  both  as  regards  the  in- 
crease of  power  and  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  operation  and  control  of  refriger- 1 
ator  cars  by  the  transportation  companies  themselves. 

With  reference  to  the  amended  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  I  know  of  no  disadvantageous  condition  that  will 
apply  to  shippers  of  California  because  of  its  enact- 
ment to  offset  its  advantages.  When  the  law  first  went 
into  effect  some  of  the  eastern  railroads  declined  to 
make  diversions,  or  make  back  hauls  when  necessary 
to  reach  the  main  line  for  diversion  purposes,  but  these 
incidents  are,  through  the  assistance  and  understanding 
of  the  matter  by  the  initial  transportation  lines,  being 
protected  by  publication  in  tariffs-. 

The  new  refrigerator  cars  that  will  be  operated  by 
the  railroad  companies  are  said  to  be  very  fine  and  it 
might  be  well  for  this  convention  to  request  that  the 
department  having  charge  of  their  operation  be  sep- 
arate and  distinct  and  independent  from  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  railroad,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  having  the  cars  appropriated  for  other  trans- 
portation purposes  when  needed.  If  such  action  is 
taken  growers  and  shippers  should  always*  be  assured 
of  a  sufficiency  of  good,  clean  cars  at  all  times  for 
fruit  transportation  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  eastern  crops  of  the  cur- 
rent season,  the  fruit  season  just  closed,  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  a  remunerative  and1  prosperous  one  for 
the  fruit  growers  of  California. 
Sacramento,  December  4. 


THE  ANT  ECLIPSED. 

One  of  the  classic  stories  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
the  intelligence  of  ants  is  that  of  the  ingenious  insects 
which  climbed  down  a  string  to  get  at  the  sweets  which 
Frinklin  had  suspended  in  mid-air  to  be  out  of  harm's 
way.  If  that  be  the  highest  mark  of  insectile  intelli- 
gence, then  the  common  wood-louse,  that  brown-gray 
beetle  which  curls  itself  into  a  ball,  must  be  exalted  to 
prominent  place.  A  certain  firm  of  nurserymen  finds 
the  wood-lice  its  greatest  enemy.  So  serious  are  their 
depredations  among  the  maidenhair  ferns  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  raise  all  the  staging  of  the  houses 
and  support  the  wood-work  upon  jars,  which  rest  in 
bowls  of  water.  This  made  it  impossible  for  the  beetles 
to  croop  up  to  their  food,  for  they  will  not  swim.  The 
beetles  have  not  been  beaten.  They  have  been  some 
time  working  out  a  new  plan  of  campaign,  but  it  has 
been  done  at  last.  They  do  not  any  longer  attempt 
to  climb  up  the  staging.  They  leave  that  alone.  In- 
stead, they  climb  up  the  glass  roof  of  the  house,  then, 
curling  up,  drop  down  on  the  plants.  Their  plan  is 
more  daring  than  that  of  the  historic  ants.  The  ants 
had  a  string  clown  which  to  climb;  the  wood-lice  have 
to  dive. — St.  James's  Gazette. 


"What  did  you  do  with  that  crazy  poem  you  wrote  a 
while  ago?"  "I  put  Rah,  Rah,  Rah,'  on  the  end  of  it, 
and  sold  it  to  a  university  for  a  college  yell." 


The  Young  Hostess — "Papa,  I  wish  you'd  request  the 
musicians  not  to  play  the  dance  music  so  fast."  Her 
Father — ■  "  I  did,  my  dear,  but  the  leader  says  the  union 
rules  call  for  time  and  a  half  after  midnight." 


THE  MARKETS 


Wheat. 

The  local  demand  for  wheat  is  only  fair,  and  the 
situation  remains  stationary.  The  demand  for  wheat 
abroad  is  not  very  urgent,  and  engagements  made  some 
time  ago  with  buyers  on  the  other  -side  of  the  water 
are  being  rapidly  filled.  The  principal  new  demand  ex- 
ists from  the  Orient  ports,  and  some  good-sized  cargoes 
have  recently  been  dispatched  there  from  the  North 
and  some  more  will  go  forward  in  a  short  time.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  season  wheat  prices  have  shown 
but  little  weakness.  At  times  prices  have  dropped  a 
few  cents  and  recovered  again  the  lost  ground.  There 
is  to  be  no  pressure  of  the  grain  on  the  market  for 
the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  There  will  have  to  be 
considerable  imports,  else  bins  will  be  swept  bare  long 
before  June  1  next,  and  this  certainly  does  not  and 
cannot  argue  for  reduction  in  local  values.  These  were 
carried  over,  84,000  tons  last  June,  but  unquestionably 
the  milling  usage  was  materially  reduced  subsequent  to 
April  18,  the  mills  of  this  city  being  destroyed.  So, 
unless  the  North  sends  grain  down  in  much  larger  vol- 
ume than  seems  likely,  carry-over  stocks  as  shown 
June  1  next  will  hardly  exceed  those  of  1904,  viz:  55,000 
tons.  They  have  never  been  lower  and  can  hardly  be, 
in  view  of  the  mills'  necessities.  Speaking  of  these 
mills,  it  is  understood  they  are  not  supplied  plenti- 
fully. Basing  their  purchases  on  the  assumption  that 
city  milling  demand  was  of  a  negligible  amount,  they 
held  off  buying  and,  what  with  the  marked  difficulty 
in  getting  coastwise  tonnage,  it  is  not  going  to  be  an 
easy  matter  to  supply  their  needs,  and  any  good  wheat 
In  this  State  should  be  in  demand,  from  now  on.  Some 
handlers  consider  that  Australian  wheat  need  never  be 
sold  for  under  $1.40  per  cental.  The  scarcity  of  cars 
is  bound  to  make  wheat  importation  into  this  State 
anything  but  an  easy  matter,  and  without  such  imports 
there  is  barely  enough  stock  to  go  around  for  the  en- 
suing six  months,  if  every  sack  and  kernel  were  con- 
sumed, and  nothing  on  hand  June  1,  1907. 

Barley. 

There  is  considerable  strength  to  the  barley  mar- 
ket, and  the  sentiment  is  that  the  figures  issued  by  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  did  not  confirm  the  very  large 
crop  predicted  in  this  State.  Exports  for  the  season 
will  likely  total  150,000  tons,  as  compared  with  67,000 
tons  last  year.  Some  handlers  claim  that  the  crop  is 
nearly  or  quite  500,000  tons,  though  the  usual  and  ac- 
cepted method  of  figuring  does  not  indicate  as  much. 
The  final  figures  on  the  1905  crop  was  380,000  tons. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  sentiment  that  barley  is  scarce 
and  there  is  some  bullish  talk  of  higher  prices.  Feed 
continues  in  good  demand  here  and  the  outlook  is  for 
a  continuation  of  the  present  high  rate  of  consumption. 
Flour. 

The  flour  trade  in  the  city  is  about  normal,  with  no 
prominent  or  interesting  features.  The  local  consump- 
tion is  good,  but  as  the  millers  have  the  demand  pretty 
well  discounted,  the  arrivals  are  about  the  same  from 
week  to  week.  Country  millers  are  reported  to  be 
short  of  wheat,  but  so  far  they  are  showing  no  great 
desire  to  buy.  There  is  very  little  coming  down  to 
San  Francisco  from  the  North  and  only  standard 
brands  well  known  to  the  market  meet  with  any  call. 
Shipments  from  the  North  average  about  30,000  bar- 
rels per  month  —  only  about  one-half  of  that  of  a  year 
ago.  California  millers  are  not  doing  much  in  the  way 
of  exports,  though  advices  from  the  North  show  that 
the  larger  mills  there  are  quite  active  exporters.  In 
the  export  market  the  demand  is  spasmodic.  Some 
days  the  cables  are  liberal,  and  then  comes  a  sudden 
reaction  and  the  tone  becomes  weaker,  and  millers  com- 
plain of  dullness;  but  on  the  whole  the  demand  can 
be  termed  fair, —  there  being  a  fair  inquiry  from  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Orient,  and  but  little  from  other 
parts.  The  principal  demand  for  flour  comes  from  the 
north  of  China.  Japan  orders  are  improving,  and  the 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  some  good-sized 
orders  made  known  for  that  country  after  the  turn  of 
the  year.  Central  American  ports  have  waked  up,  and 
have  placed  some  fair  orders  for  early  loading. 

Oats. 

The  oat  market  is  very  firm,  with  advancing  ten- 
dencies. In  the  North,  the  price  has  already  advanced 
and,  as  the  upward  movement  has  not  checked  buying, 
a  further  advance  is  probable  before  spring.  California 
is  becoming  a  liberal  purchaser  of  Al  white  oats  and 
buyers  here  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  good  white 
oats  in  the  Oregon  and  Washington  markets.  Ship- 
ments are  being  made  freely  to  California  points  from 
Portland  and  some  in  the  trade  are  inclined  to  think 
that  California  buyers  will  secure  about  all  of  the 
Northern  surplus.    From  present  appearances  it  looks 
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as  if  the  coast  oat  crop  will  be  consumed  at  home. 
Between  millers  on  one  side  and  heavy  railroad  con- 
struction contractors  on  the  other,  the  demand  is  much 
larger  than  for  years  past. 

Millstuffs. 

The  inquiry  for  feed  of  all  descriptions  is  greater  than 
the  capacity  of  the  mills,  and  nearly  every  mill  is  be- 
hind orders.  Supplies  coming  in  are  meager  and  are 
quickly  absorbed  by  dealers  to  fill  orders.  Prices  are 
without  change  and  may  not  go  any  higher,  notwith- 
standing the  limited  stocks. 

Beans. 

Beans  are  dull,  but  this  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  the 
season  than  to  any  weakness  in  the  situation.  There 
is  no  tendency  toward  lower  prices  and  dealers  state 
that  the  present  quietness  is  natural  at  the  turn  of  the 
season,  when  buyers  are  desirous  of  having  as  light 
stocks  as  possible  on  hand.  As  soon  as  business  opens 
up  considerable  activity  may  be  expected  to  develop. 
Hay. 

Arrivals  of  hay  for  the  week  have  amounted  to  3093 
tons.  Although  trade  is  generally  dull  in  holiday  times 
and  the  unsettled  condition  of  trade  and  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  interfere  considerably  with  all  tran- 
sactions in  town,  nevertheless,  the  shortage  of  supply  in 
the  hay  market  continues  to  cause  the  strongest  kind 
of  a  feeling  and  keeps  prices  at  the  high  water  mark. 
No  change  in  the  transportation  situation  can  be  noted, 
except  possibly  for  the  worse,  owing  to  the  interference 
of  the  storms  with  water  traffic.  The  railroad  is  doing 
no  better,  in  spite  of  determined  efforts  at  many  points 
to  move  hay  to  San  Francisco.  Almost  any  grade  of 
hay  will  now  sell  readily  at  top  quotations.  Choice 
grades  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  the  supply  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  demand.  Most  of  the  better  classes 
of  hay  come  from  interior  points  away  from  water  com- 
petition, and  these  points  seem  to  find  it  impossible  to 
get  any  cars  whatever  from  the  railroad  company, 
though  some  of  the  shippers  that  were  able  to  threaten 
water  competition  have  been  a  little  more  fortunate. 
Alfalfa  brings  fancy  prices  for  a  choice  quality.  Very 
little  is  coming  in,  but  that  finds  a  ready  sale  at  top 
figures.  A  little  straw  has  been  coming  in  lately  and  is 
selling  at  a  slight  advance,  ranging  from  60c  to  80  cents. 
Poultry. 

The  poultry  market  showed  some  slight  reaction  after 


the  holidays,  especially  on  dressed  turkeys,  but  later  it 
very  nearly  recovered  and  good  stocks  of  dressed  tur- 
keys sold  readily.  The  market  for  live  poultry  is  fair 
taken  as  a  whole,  though  some  lots  of  small  young 
stock  and  old  chickens  of  only  medium  quality  are 
meeting  with  slow  sale.  The  usual  good  heavy  stock  is 
in  good  demand  and  the  market  for  these  is  well 
cleaned  up. 

Butter. 

The  butter  market  continues  in  good  shape  with 
general  conditions  favorable  to  sellers.  California  ex- 
tras have  been  bringing  33  cents  and  possibly  a  little 
better.  All  really  fine  fresh  butter  is  well  cleaned  up 
at  good  figures  from  day  to  day  and  as  far  as  can  be 
told  the  situation  will  continue  strong  for  some  weeks 
to  come. 

■  Cheese. 

The  cheese  market  has  not  altered  greatly.  The  de- 
mand continues  good  for  fancy  grades  and  fair  for  other 
grades.  California  fancy  has  been  selling  up  to  14% 
cents,  with  Oregon  cheese  ranging  about  one  cent  lower 
for  the  same  grade. 

Eggs. 

The  egg  situation  has  been  up  and  down  during 
the  last  few  days  with  California  selected  selling  at  a 
range  of  from  50  cents  to  55  cents.  As  a  rule  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  selected  stock  is  kept  well  clean- 
ed up  and  holders  are  generally  quite  firm  in  their 
ideas  of  values.  Generally  speaking  eggs  are  quoted 
about  as  before,  but  they  are  weak  at  these  figures  in 
most  grades.  Dealers  are  anticipating  an  increase  in 
receipts. 

Potatoes. 

Both  retailers  and  jobbers  are  snowing  a  disposition 
to  be  very  careful  about  overstocking  with  potatoes. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  turn  of  the  year  or  to  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  market  has  reached  its  highest 
figure  is  a  little  hard  to  tell.  Probably  both  are  fac- 
tors in  the  situation.  No  heavy  buying  is  looked  for 
until  next  week.  At  present,  though,  the  sales  are 
considerable,  they  are  of  a  hand  to  mouth  character. 
Vegetables. 

The  onion  market  has  been  steadied  by  the  light  re- 
ceipts that  have  come  in  lately  and  by  the  outlook  for  h 
continuation  of  this  state  of  affairs.  Otherwise,  the 
vegetable  market  is  weak  and  dull,  with  an  oversupply 


of  more  or  less  rain-damaged  stock.  Arrivals  of  toma- 
toes are  very  poor  and  there  is  but  little  call  for  them. 
There  is  a  rather  exceptional  demand  for  string  beans 
and  wax  beans  and  for  these  the  market  is  tolerably 
firm. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  market  is  now  restricted  practically  to  pears 
and  apples,  with  both  in  good  supply.  The  demand  has 
dropped  off  some  since  the  holidays,  but  it  is  still  good 
and,  except  for  the  poorest  lots  of  apples,  the  market 
is  in  good  shape. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Since  the  holidays  there  is  no  movement  in  the 
market,  though  owing  to  the  light  supplies  there  is  nat- 
urally no  backward  step  in  prices.  The  feeling  con- 
tinues that  prices  will  tend  upward  from  now  until  the 
approach  of  the  next  season. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  being  dealt  in  very  extensively  and  are 
selling  at  a  considerable  range  of  prices  owing  to  the 
varying  quality.  Not  much  interest  is  taken  in  Tan- 
gerines, grape  fruit,  or  limes.  Lemons  are  in  light  sup- 
ply and  are  firm  at  former  quotations. 

Nuts. 

The  close  of  the  holidays  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
price  of  nuts,  which  continues  at  "famine  prices,"  or 
about  what  the  holders  are  disposed  to  ask.  Bakers' 
and  confectioners'  supply  houses  are  picking  up  all 
available  lots. 


JUTE  PRICE  AND  SUPPLY. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael  reports  that  the 
jute  market  in  Calcutta  is  becoming  more  settled,  ow- 
ing to  the  prospects  of  a  large  crop  and  the  belief  that 
there  will  be  quite  enough  to  meet  the  foreign  demand 
and  the  home  requirements.  Ten  thousand  bales  (400 
pounds  each)  changed  hands  at  Calcutta  within  a  few- 
days,  at  $19.50  per  bale,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  balers  to  sell  at  this-  price 
for  at  least  all  of  October.  Mr.  Michael  adds  that  there 
is  good  money  in  jute  at  that  price. 


Ma — But  perhaps  the  young  man  wants  a  little  en- 
couragement. 

Daughter — Yes,  ma;  how  would  it  be  if  you  kept  out 
of  sight  when  he's  here? 


AND  USE  -  REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  $ 


SPRAY 


The  Greatest  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Known  to  Modern  Science. 


COST.  We  deliver  it  to  points  in  California  for  24c  per  gallon.  One  gallon  is  used  with  eleven  gallons  water,  making  twelve  gallons  of  diluted 
spray  for  24c,  or  2c  per  gallon.  This  is  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  made  at  home  and  saves  time,  labor,  and  the  very  disagreeable  work  of  mixing,  boiling, 
and  handling.  REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  is  entirely  free  from  sediment.  No  clogging  of  spray  pumps.  Pumps  last  longer  and  spray- 
ing is  done  more  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES.  It  is  straight  lime  and  sulphur.  No  other  Ingredients  are  used.  It  Is  mixed  and  boiled  twelve  carloads  at  a  time  in  four 
huge  vats  by  specially  made  equipments  for  producing  that  perfect  che-mical  combination  so  essential  in  order  to  reach  the  full  limit  of  value  for 
destroying  insects,  fungus,  mildew,  etc.    It  is  much  more  perfect  preparation  than  orchardists  can  possibly  make.. 

READ  CAREFULLY  what  Prof.  R.  W.  Thatcher,  of  Pullman,  Washington  Experiment  Station,  has  to  say  about  it: 

"I  have  analyzed  REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  and  find  it  contains  a  MUCH  LARGER  percentage  of  sulphur  IN  SULPHIDE  FORM 
than  any  other  preparation  I  have-  ever  known,  and  it  is  the  sulphur  in  sulphide  form  that  gives  the  lime  and  sulphur  spray  its  value." 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Benteen,  of  Watsonville,  Cal.,  Prof.  Thatcher  explains  as  follows: 
"In  regard  to  the  REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  I  would  say  that  their  solution  is  as  good  or  better  than  the  homemade  preparations." 
"I  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  it  very  strongly  for  use  wherever  the  lime  and  sulphur  preparation  is  desired." 
E.  H.  Shepard,  Mgr.  of  Hood  River  Apple-  Growers'  Union,  Hood  River,  Oregon,  reports  as  follows: 

"Like  evc-ryone  else  here  I  have  had  to  spray.  The  first  year  I  cooked  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  myself.  Results  fairly  good.  The  next  year  I 
used  lime  and  sulphur,  cooking  chemically  with  caustic  potash.  Results  better.  Last  year  I  used  REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION.  Results 
very  much  be-tter." 

Prof.  A.  B.  Cordley,  State  Entomologist  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  after  making  official  experimental  tests  on  a  larger  scale,  reports  as  follows: 
"I  have  tested  the  REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  in  comparison  with  the  homemade  lime  and  sulphur  sprays  and  in  the  tests  made 
— which  was  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  larger  orchard  of  the  Benton  County  Prune  Company —  I  must  say  that  the  REX  gave  better  results  than 
did  the  homemade  spray." 

OTHER  ADVANTAGES. 

REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  has  been  very  extensively  used  both  for  spraying  and  dipping  sheep  ana  cattle,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  makes  frequent  analyses  of  It  and  requires  that  it  must  be  made  at  all  times  to  stand  the  same  tests.  This  gives  the 
users  of  it  the  be-st  possible  protection,  because  it  is  and  must  be  uniform,  while  the  homemade  spray  varies  from  ten  per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent,  in 
its  strength  and  value. 

USE  NO  SALT. 

There  is  no  need  of  using  salt  with  REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION. 

FOR  FUNGUS. 

Use  the  straight  REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION — one  gallon  with  eleven  gallons  water,  adding  just  enough  milk  of  lime  to  make  the 
spray  white  on  the  trees.    This  will  destroy  and  prevent  the  fungus. 

IF  BLUESTONE  IS  WANTED.  It  is  scarce  and  almost  impossible  to  get  this  year,  but  can  be  mixed  with  REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR 
SOLUTION  after  diluting  with  the  water.  If  Bluestone  is  used  with  REX,  there  is  no  need  of  using  more  than  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  amount  that 
would  be  used  with  REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  more  complete  information  to  fruit  growers  who  write  us  for  it. 

We  are  establishing  carload  dealers  in  all  fruit  growing  communities.    Where  we  have  no  dealers,  we  will  ship  freight  prepaid  from  Benicia  in 
fifty  gallon  barrels  at  $14.75  per  barrel.    When  barrels  are  empty,  ship  them  back  to  us  at  Benicia  and  we  will  pay  freight  on  empties  returned  and  re- 
,  bate  $2.75  for  each  empty  barrel  returned. 

,  We  also  make  and  supply  the  well-known  REX  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD.     Also  REX  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOODS  AND  REMEDIES  and 

,         famous  REX  CONDITIONER.  The  REX  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California,  and  Omaha,  Neb. 
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PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 


"THE  CURSE  OF  POOR  BUTTER." 

Secretary  Coburn,  of  the  Kansas  Board 
of  Agriculture,  calls  attention  to  condi- 
tions in  that  State  in  connection  with 
what  he  calls  a  "curse  of  poor  butter." 

Secretary  Coburn  says  that  only  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  25,854,206  pounds  of 
country-made  butter  in  Kansas  during 
the  year  ending  March  1,  1904,  was  of 
first  class  quality,  good  enough  to  com- 
mand 18  cents  per  pound.  The  rest,  while 
sold,  found  its  way  from  the  country 
grocer  to  the  renovating  butter  plant, 
where  it  has  been  melted,  mixed  with 
sweet  milk,  and  again  churned,  made  into 
"butter,"  and  sold  on  the  open  market 
in  direct  competition  with  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  first  class  farm- 
made  butter. 

It  is  said  by  men  who  have  for  many 
years  been  in  close  touch  with  butter 
as  a  commercial  product  that  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  family,  or  country-made 
butter,  is  of  a  really  merchantable  qual- 
ity, and  that  this  25  per  cent  commands 
an  average  price  of  18  cents  per  pound: 
also,  that  the  remaining  75  per  cent, 
reaching  the  hands  of  the  reluctant  coun- 
try merchants,  finally  finds  its  way  to 
some  renovating  establishment,  at  6  to 
8  cents  per  pound.  From  thence  it  comes 
to  the  consumer  at  an  equal  price  with 
decent  butter  and  the  consumer  is  forced 
to  buy  it  because  of  the  scarcity  of  a 
good  dairy  product  or  pay  for  "creamery" 
and  advance  over  the  price  the  creamery 
man  could  get  in  New  York  or  Boston. 

Kansas  is  not  alone.  Every  family 
knows  the  rancid,  streaked  and  flavorless 
compound  of  grease  that  in  too  many 
instances  is  sold  as  butter.  Every  house- 
keeper has  sent  it  back  to  the  store  and 
after  diligent  search  has  been  obliged  to 
put  up  with  something  quite  as  bad  or 
go  without.  Now  that  we  have  legislated 
oleo  out  of  competition  with  these 
messes,  it  would  seem  that  something 
should  be  done  to  raise  the  quality  of  the 
stuff  we  are  forced  to  buy.  Most  house- 
wives would  agree  on  a  law  providing 
imprisonment  for  the  butter  maker  who 
spoils  good  cream  to  produce  the  lumps 
of  rancid  fat  too  often  offered  as  "dairy 
butter."  There  are  good  butter  makers 
in  the  country — and  there  are  others. 


NATIONAL  CREAMERY  BUTTER- 
MAKERS. 

Dairy  cattle  breeders  individually  and 
through  their  registry  associations  have 
about  completed  arrangements  for  hold- 
ing a  national  exhibit  of  this  class  of 
stock  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 14-24.  The  National  Creamery 
Buttermakers'  Association,  whose  annual 
convention  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
the  dates  given,  instigated  the  move- 
ment and  has  offered  to  provide  at  its 
expense  stalls  and  feed  for  the  stock. 
Furthermore,  it  has  deposited  $3,500  as 
prize  money.  It  is  proposed  to  perfect 
a  national  exhibition  of  dairy  products 
and  dairy  cattle.  Representatives  of  the 
Ayrshire,  Holstein-Friesian,  Guernsey, 
and  Jersey  associations  recently  conferr- 
ed on  the  subject  at  Milwaukee  and 
adopted  resolutions  favoring  the  show, 
and  asking  their  respective  organizations 
to  duplicate  the  prizes  offered.  They  also 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  sup- 
erintendent by  each  registry  association 
and  the  forming  of  a  board  of  directors 
to  work  out  the  details  in  connection 
with  the  project.  The  show  ought  to  be 
a  big  success.  It  is  worthy  of  that  result. 
The  dairy  interests  certainly  need  a  na- 
tional exposition.  To  hold  an  exhibit  of 
dairy  products  and  dairy  machinery  in 
connection  with  dairy  cattle  seems  a 
happy  idea,  and  Chicago  is  the  place 
for  it. 


TULARE  GRANGE  MEETING. 

To  the  Editor:  The  day  was  dark  and 
threatening  but  there  was  a  good  aver- 
age attendance  at  the  meeting  of  Tulare 
Grange   on   Saturday,   December  15. 

Two  candidates  were  duly  elected  to 
receive  the  degrees  of  the  order. 

The  special  committee  having  in 
charge  the  application  for  permission 
to  organize  a  county  mutual  co-operative 
insurance  association  reported  having  ob- 
tained enough  of  names  owning  insurable 
property  to  entitle  them  to  insure  against 
fire,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  se- 
lect directors  and  submit  the  names  to 
this  grange  after  which  the  application 
will  be  sent  to  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner. 

A  communication  from  Henry  E.  Reed, 
director  of  Exploitation  of  the  Alaska- 
Yukon  Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
1909,  enclosing  resolutions  of  approval, 
was;  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  to 
report  at  next  meeting. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered, 
seconded  and  carried  unanimously: 

Resolved,  Tulare  Grange,  P  of  H.,  No. 
198,  approves  the  action  of  the  National 
Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  in  the 
organization  of  a  Patrons'  National  Life 
Insurance  Association.  It  is  the  most 
important  measure  taken  by  the  National 
Grange  in  years.  The  organization  of 
such  association  will  do  much  for  th^ 
order  and  for  it&  members. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered 
and  after  much  discussion  was  laid  over 
for  further  action  until  the  third  Satur- 
day in  January. 

Resolved,  We  approve  the  stand  taken 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  have  a  de- 
cision of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  which 
will  determine  the  treaty  rights  of 
Japanese  children  to  admission  to  the 
same  schools  American  white  children 
attend,  and  his  determination  to  en- 
force s.'uch  decision.  No  president  of 
the  United  States,  at  home  or  abroad, 
has  received  greater  commendations  than 
has  President  Roosevelt.  His  actions 
have  at  all  times  been  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  American  justice  and  equity  and 
a  desire  to  make  American  statesman- 
ship the  standard  for  all  liberty  loving 
peoples. 

The  subject  brought  up  much  discus- 
sion, but  every  confidence  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  President  and  his  ac- 
tions, as  being  such  as  a  liberal  con- 
struction of  his  official  duties  required 
he  should  take,  and  as  such  as  will  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  the  American  na- 
tion. 

The  condemnation  of  President  Roose- 
velt by  the  Pacific  Coast  press  and  by 
biased  speakers,  in  advance  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  was 
considered  as  both  unjust  and  unseemly. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented 
and  laid  over  for  consideration  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  January: 

Resolved',  We  approve  and  advocate  the 
resolutions  of  the  State  Grange,  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  held  in  Santa  Rosa  in  Oc- 
tober and  those  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Association  convention,  held  this 
month  in  Hanford,  favoring  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws.  These 
exclusion  laws  have  been  promoted  by 
class  legislation.  The  industrial  pros- 
perity of  the  coast,  particularly  of  the 
agricultural  interests  thereof,  requires 
such  modification. 

Bro.  P.  D.  Fowler  read  an  instructive 
paper  on  farming  remuneration  in  Tu- 
lare county  the  past  years. 

Officers  for  next  year  will  be  installed 
at  the  next  meeting.  The  installation 
and  the  discussions  of  the  day  will  be 
public. 

J.  T. 


Contains  all  the  money-making  points  of  dairying.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  you  will  find  How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed, 
When  to  Feed,  What  Foods  Produce  Most  Milk,  How  to  Tak. 
Care  of  Milk-Producing  Foods,  How  to  Feed  Silage,  the  Care  of1 
the  Milch  Cow,  and  many  other  profitable  and  practical  suggestions 
that  help  swell  the  profits  of  the  dairyman.  With  the  book  we  will 
send  additional  information  telling  you  how  and  why  you  can  get  the 
most  out  of  you  milk  by  using  the 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Gream  Separator 

We  guarantee  that  with  a  Tubular  you  can 

get  50  per  cent  more  cream  over  the  old 
pan  method  of  skimming,  and  6  per  cent 
over   any   other  cream  separator  made. 
Sharpies  Separators  get  all  the  cream  and 
the  Tubular  is  the  easiest  running,  easiest 
cared  for,  and  easiest  kept  clean.  There 
is  just  one  tiny  piece  in  the  bowl,  themilk 
can  is  low  and  handy,  the  bearings  are 
self  oiling.     Write  for  the  "Business 
Dairying"  at  once  stating  number  of 
cows  you  keep.    Ask  for  booklet  D.131 

[Mr.  S.  L.  Boyer,  Venetla,  Pa.,  says  "The  Tubular  makes  me  $255.00  yearly."  [ 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chioago,  III. 


Farmuig  Prosperity 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

There  was  never  before  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the 
average  American  farmer  had  such  big  crops  worth  such  good  prices  as  he 
has  this  year. 

There  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  who  has  use  for  one  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  himself  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

now  and  do  it  right  away,  and  there  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  having  use 
for  a  separator  who  really  can  afford  not  to  do  so. 

Its  use  means-  more  and  better  cream  and  butter,  with  less  work  and 
trouble  for  everybody — it  means  profit,  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

If  you  already  have  a  "cheap"  or  inferior  separator,  "trade  it  in"  for 
what  it's  worth  and  replace  it  with  a  DE  LAVAL. 

Put  some  of  your  prosperity  into  the  most  profitable  farming  invest- 
ment ever  made — of  which  a  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
must  convince  you. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  General  Agents. 
309  Twelfth  St.,  107  First  St.,     123  North  Main  St.,  1017  Post  St., 

Oakland,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.         Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Seattle,  Wash. 


PUMPKINS  AS  FEED  FOR  COWS. 

In  all  of  the  States  where  pumpkins 
are  extensively  grown  they  are  used  for 
cow  feed  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
months,  and  as  long  as  they  can  be 
kept  without  deterioration,  writes  George 
Ellis,  in  the  Farmer's  Review.  Possibly 
they  could  be  kept  all  winter  under  pro- 
per conditions  of  cold  storage,  but  they 
are  such  a  bulky  food  that  a  large  place 
is  required  to  store  enough  of  them  to 
last  a  large  herd  through  the  winter 
months.  They  are  not  only  hollow  in- 
side, but  their  shape  makes  them  space 
consumers  in  storage.  I  regard  the  pump- 
kin as  equivalent  to  silage  for  feed,  but 
when  we  have  the  problem  of  feeding 
many  cows,  it  is  much  easier  to  handle 
a  silo  that  will  hold  several  tons  of  silage 
than  to  build  a  receptacle  for  several  tons 
of  pumpkins.  Moreover,  the  pumpkins 
must  be  cold  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  decaying,  for  the  air  will  get  into 
any  receptacle  into  which  they  can  be 
placed.    With    silage    the  temperature 


makes  little  difference  if  it  does  not 
reach  the  point  where  it  freezes.  I  have 
found  in  the  feeding  of  pumpkins  that 
we  can  feed  about  forty  pounds  per  day 
per  cow  to  advantage,  and  with  some 
cows  the  milk  production  will  be  greatly 
increased.  I  have,  however,  had  occa- 
sional cows  where  the  effect  of  feeding 
pumpkins  was  to  cause  the  cows  to  lay 
on  fat  and  decrease  their  milk  production. 
There  are  few  experiments  to  which  we 
can  point  relative  to  the  value  of  feeding 
pumpkins.  In  one  experiment  I  have  in 
mind  there  was  a  gain  of  6  per  cent  more 
milk  when  pumpkins  were  fed  than  be- 
fore they  were  admitted  into  the  ration. 
This  was  the  result,  too,  when  the  dry 
matter  was  so  decreased  in  the  ration 
that  the  increase  of  milk,  based  on  the 
units  of  dry  matter  in  the  feed,  amounted 
to  10  per  cent.  The  milk  did  not  in  any 
way  deteriorate  in  quality.  In  another 
test  with  which  I  am  familiar  the  cows 
fed  on  pumpkins  produced  about  5  per 
cent  more  milk  than  the  cows  fed  on 
silage,  and  when  compared  with  dry  hay 
the  increase  of  milk  was  great. 
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HOME  CIRCLE 


LOOKIN'  OUT. 

Life's  a  mighty  risky  thing  these  busy, 

dizzy  days, 
You've  got  to  keep  a-watchin'  in  a  dozen 

different  ways; 
Lookin'  out  fur  autos  that  comes  hustlin' 

down  the  road, 
An'  wonderin'  if  they're  goin'  to  run  you 

down  or  just  explode; 
Lookin'  out  fur  engines  when  you  drive 

across  the  track — 
There  doesn't  seem  a  minute  when  you 

aren't  on  the  rack; 
Lookin'  out  fur  sunstroke  when  the  sum- 
mer days  unfold, 
An'  when  the  winter  comes  a-lookin'  out 

fur  ketchin'  cold. 

Lookin'  out  fur  prices  when  you've  got 

some  crops  to  sell; 
Lookin'  out  fur  bunco  men  that  knows 

yer  folks  so  well; 
Lookin'  out  fur  germs  that  comes  a-flyin' 

through  the  air 
An'   never   leaves  you   any   chance  of 

restin'  anywhere! 
Lookin'  out  fur  burglars  when  you  shut 

the  house  at  night; 
It  re'ly  seems  existence  is-n't  regulated 

right. 

I'd  like  to  be  more  cheerful,  but  I  can't 

see  what  about; 
It  seems  like  there  is  nothin'  to  this  life 

but  lookin'  out! 


HOW   NAN  HELPED. 


When  Nan  married  Bernard  Willits 
everyone  seemed  to  approve  of  the  match. 

Most  of  them  if  pinned  down  to  an 
explanation  would  have  confessed  that 
their  idea  of  fitness  of  the  marriage 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Nan  was  blonde 
and  Bernard  was  dark  and  taller  than 
&he  was.  Those  still  more  analytical 
might  have  added  that  Bernard  was  just 
starting  to  practice  medicine  and  a  pro- 
fessional man  needs  a  wife  to  help  make 
him  popular,  or  that  if  Nan  had  not  mar- 
ried him  she  might  have  taken  Dick 
Pegman,  who  would  have  carried  her  to 
the  far  West,  which  would  have  been  sad 
for  her  parents. 

So  people  said  the  marriage  was  highly 
satisfactory  all  around  and  went  to  pay 
their  wedding  calls  on  Nan  in  the  pret- 
ty house  to  which  Dr.  Willits  had  taken 
his  bride.  It  was-  a  good-sized  house 
and  Nan  did  her  own  work,  but  her 
friends  agreed  with  Dr.  Willits  when  he 
said  it  was  a  fatal  mistake  for  a  doctor 
to  start  out  with  an  air  of  poverty. 

It  was  more  convenient  for  him  to 
have  his  office  at  home,  because  he  did 
not  have  to  bother  about  getting  to  it 
on  time.    It  was  more  economical,  too,  I 
because  he  did  not  pay  office  rent  and  * 
did  not  need  an  office  girl.    Nan  was  j 
always  on  hand  to  answer  the  bell. 

"Indeed,  it  is  fine  to  have  Bernard 
home  with  me  so  much,"  Nan  told  her  | 
friends,  happily,  for  Nan    was-    happy  | 
even  if  she  was  tired.    She  was  helping  I 
Bernard  and  that  was  joy  it  itself,  so 
she  sang  as  she  hurried  about  her  many 
duties. 

"Oh,  we  can't  afford   a  maid!"   she  I 
told  her  mother,  who  worried  over  Nan's 
paleness  and  thinness.     "The  exercise  ■ 
does  me  good!" 

"Nan  looks  fine  these  days,"  supple- 
mented Dr.  Willits.  He  sat  flanked  by 
newspapers  and  magazines,  idly  brush- 
ing with  a  white,  well-kept  finger  the 
ash  from  his  cigar.  It  fell  upon  the  rug 
for  his  busy  wife  to  brush  up  later. 
"That  was  a  good  dinner,  my  dear,"  he 
added,  comfortably,  watching  as  she 
cleared  the  table  and  washed  the  dishes. 

Then  there  was  a  large  basket  of 
mending  waiting  for  her,  so  the  read- 
ing she  wanted  to  do  was  once  more 


delayed.     Most  of  her   favorite  maga- 
1  zines  were  denied  her,  as  Bernard  had 
camera  publications  and     fishing  and 
hunting  magazines  a&  well  as  medical 
'  journals  to  which   he  must  subscribe, 
and  she  did  not  want  to  worry  him  by 
suggesting  her  own  desires.    When  he 
j  came  home  with  a  new  $50  camera  she 
<  was  pleased  at  his  pleasure  and  agreed 
,  with  him  that  a  man  should  have  some 
fad  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  pres- 
1  sure  of  business. 

Not  that  Dr.  Willits  was  so  rushed 
with  work.    He  would  have  been  if  his 
practice  had  not  been  broken  into  by 
!  his  hunting  and  camera  trips.    Nan  nev- 
1  er  went  along.    She  said  Bernard  would 
have  a  better  time  if  he  did  not  have 
her  to  look  out  for.    Usually  she  em- 
ployed these  lonely  spells  in  house-clean- 
ing so  Bernard  should  not  be  annoyed 
by  the  inconvenience  of  the  soapy  up- 
i  heaval,  or  else  she  sewed.    Her  allow- 
ance was  too  small  to  permit  of  her 
hiring  a  dressmaker,  and  as  she  had  no 
,  sewing  machine  it  took  her  a  long  time 
I  to  make  things. 

"I  expected  to  economize  the  first  few 
years,"  she  told  her  mother  one  day 
when  she  had  taken  her  work  to  the 
latter's  home  to  do  some  machine  sew- 
ing. "Of  course,  we  are  cramped  for 
money  and  I  shouldn't  expect  Bernard 
to  buy  me  a  sewing  machine  now!" 

Her  mother  thought  of  the  $50  cam- 
era and  was  bitterly  silent.  It  was  not 
for  her  to  destroy  her  daughter's  real 
or  simulated  content. 

Even  after  the  baby  came  Nan  had 
no  maid.  Her  smile  was  as  sweet  as 
ever  when  she  glanced  at  her  husband 
and  he  was  as  lazily  complacent  and 
lacking  in  helpfulness  as  at  the  very 
first,  "Isn't  Nan  pretty  with  the  baby?" 
he  would  say,  admiringly. 

"In  a  year  or  so  Bernard  will  be 
better  established  and  it  will  be  easier 
for  me  when  I  can  have  help,"  she  said. 

Of  course,  Bernard  could  not  have  his 
rest  broken  caring  for  the  boy — his 
mind  must  be  alert  and  rested  for  his 
work.  And  then  he  bought  the  automo- 
bile. Nan  was  secretly  dismayed,  but 
she  admired  the  car.  He  said  it  would 
be  so  nice  for  her  and  the  baby  to  go 
out  in,  but  she  rarely  went  because  she 
had  to  stay  at  home  to  get  dinner  on 
time  or  because  he  had  no  time  to  take 
her.  Anyhow,  she  was  growing  too  tired 
to  care. 

Then  Nan  suddenly  died. 
That  was  horribly  upsetting.  People 
felt  tears  come  to  their  eyes  at  the  pa- 
thetic thought  of  the  lonely  man  in  the 
desolate  home  with  a  small,  helpless 
child.  They  said  his  bravery  was  piti- 
ful. 

Last  year  Dr.  Willits  married  again. 
His  new  wife  was-  a  helpless  butterfly, 
who  was  a  great  social  favorite.  She 
keeps  two  maids  and  a  chauffeur  and 
runs  large  bills  at  the  modiste's,  besides 
making  Bernard  dance  to  her  every 
whim.  He  has  to  work  so  hard  to  meet 
expenses  that  now  his  practice  is  boom- 
ing. People  say  that  evidently  hi&  sec- 
ond wife  is  more  clever  at  helping  him 
make  a  success  than  was  poor  Nan. 

But  into  Dr.  Willits'  eyes  has  come 
of  late  the  look  of  a  man  who  at  last 
has  begun  to  think. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


BEEF  SCRAPS 

GUARANTEED  :     65    per    Cent  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CI.  KAN,  It  AW  MATERIAL.  This  means  I1EAJLTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  San  Mateo  County 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS 


William  H.  Crane,  the  actor,  was  once 
asked  how  it  was  that  he  never  attempt- 
ed serious  Shakespearean  roles. 

"But  I  did  once,"  replied  the  comedian. 
"Years  ago  in  the  West  I  played  'Ham- 
let.* " 

"Did  you,  Indeed?"  said  an  admirer 
and  friend.  "Didn't  you  have  a  great 
success-?  Didn't  the  audience  call  you  be- 
fore the  curtain?" 

"Call  me!"  roared  Crane.  "Why,  man, 
they  dared  me!" 


Pumpkin  Pie. — Cook  quart  of  pumpkin 

add  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one  cup  sugar; 
half  cup  cream  and  a  lump  of  butter; 
bake  in  flaky  pastry.  Beat  the  whites 
of  eggs  stiff,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  spread  over  top;  return  to  oven 
and  brown  lightly. 

A  Good  Plum  Pudding. — Here  is  one  of 
the  be&t  recipes  for  plum  pudding: 
Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  two 
ounces  of  baking  powder,  two  ounces  of 
bread-crumbs,  1%  pound  of  suet,  two 
pounds  of  raisins,  one  pound  of  currants, 
ten  ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  al- 
monds, one  pound  of  mixed  candied  peel, 
salt  and  spice  to  taste.  Mix  the  ingred- 
ients well  together,  and  add  six  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of 
milk.  Divide  into  two,  and  boil  eight 
hours. 

Poor  Man's  Fruit  Cake. — Seed  and  chop 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dates;  mix  witn 
them  one  cupful  of  seeded  raisins,  and 
dust  them  with  one-half  cupful  of  flour. 
Dissolve  a  level  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda  In  two  tablespoonfuls  of  warm  | 
water;  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of  very  thick 
sour  cream,  stir  a  moment  and  add  one 
cupful  of  brown  sugar,  half  a  tumblerful 
of  currant  or  blackberry  jelly,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  a  teaspoonful  of 
allspice  and  two  cupful&  and  a  half  of 
flour.  Beat  thoroughly,  add  the  fruit, 
mix  well  and  turn  into  a  greased  square 
J  pan.  Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  for  one 
,  hour  and  a  half.  This  cake  will  be  quite 
j  equal  to  plain  fruit  cake  if  the  cream  is 
very  thick,  and  it  is  allowed  to  stand  a 
week  before  cutting. 

Molasses  Fruit  Cake. — Cream  two- 
|  thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter,  add  one  cup  of 
|  sugar,  and  beat  again.  Two  cups  of  mo- 1 
lasses,  one  cup  of  milk,  five  cups  of 
flour  sifted  with  one  level  tea&poonful  Ol 
soda,  four  well-beaten  eggs,  one  level 
tablespoon  each  of  ginger  and  cinnamon, 
one  level  teaspoon  of  grated  nutmeg,  one 
cup  of  raisins,  and  one  cup  of  currauts 
rolled  lightly  in  flour.  Bake  in  a  large 
loaf  in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 

Chocolate  Caramel  Cake. — Cream  thor- 
oughly one  cupful  of  butter,  gradually 
add  and  cream  with  it  one  pint  of  fine 
granulated  sugar.  Add  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs  beaten  until  thick  and  three  cupfuls 
and  a  half  of  pastry  flour.  Beat  hard, 
then  stir  lightly  one  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing powder  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
whipped  to  a  stiff  froth.  Bake  in  layer 
cake  pans.  For  the  filling  mix  in  a 
saucepan  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  two 
squares  of  chocolate  grated  and  one  table- 
spoonful  of  water.  Stir  and  cook  for  20 
minutes  and  spread  while  hot  between 
the  cake  layers. 

Golden  Buck. — Cut  five  ounces  of  soft 
domestic  cheese  in  small  bits.    Put  it 


into  a  saucepan  with  one  egg,  a  level 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  a  pinch  of  cayenne,  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  made  mustard  and  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Set  the  sauce- 
pan over  another  which  contains  boiling 
water  and  stir  until  the  cheese  is  soft 
and  creamy.  Then  set  where  the  mixture 
will  keep  hot  without  cooking  any  more. 
Have  ready  five  slices  of  hot  toast.  Poach 
two  eggs  for  each  slice  of  toast.  Spread 
the  cheese  mixture  over  the  toast,  place 
two  eggs  on  each  slice,  and  season  them 
with  a  little  butter,  mustard  and  salt 
rubbed  together.   Serve  at  once. 

Spanish  Fritters. — An  excellent  way  to 
use  a  stale  loaf  of  bread  is  to  make  what 
is  known  as  Spanish  fritters.  Cut  stale 
bread  into  even  slices.  Dip  each  into  a 
mixture  of  egg  and  milk.  Butter  a  hot 
frying  pan  and  brown  the  slices  in  it. 
Serve  them  hot  either  with  a  little  pow- 
dered sugar  and  cut  lemon  or  with  a 
bit  of  current  jelly.  Sometimes  a  pinch 
of  grated  nutmeg  is  added  to  the  egg 
and  milk,  and  as  this  is  a  sufficient  flavor 
when  it  is  used  the  lemon  will  not  be 
needed. 

Koumyss. — Mix  one  pint  of  buttermilk 
with  four  pints  of  sweet  milk  and  five 
pieces  of  lump  sugar.  Pour  the  whole 
from  one  pitcher  to  another  till  the  sugar 
is  melted.  It  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Cover  with  muslin  and  allow 
to  stand  in  a  warm  part  of  the  kitchen 
for  twelve  hours.  Pour  into  pint  bottles, 
tie  down  the  corks,  and  in  four  days 
it  is  ready  for  use.  The  bottles  should 
be  left  lying  on  their  sides  in  a  cool 
place.  . 

Potato  Fingers. — Grate  six  medium- 
sized  cold  boiled  potatoes;  add  salt  to 
taste;  beat  two  eggs  light  with  a  little 
milk,  add  to  the  potatoes,  then  stir  fn 
enough  flour  to  make  a  dough  that  can 
be  rolled  out  on  a  well-floured  board,  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  into  rolls-  the  thick- 
ness of  the  finger.  Cut  into  finger-lengths, 
lay  these  side  by  side  on  a  floured  pan 
until  all  are  ready,  then  fry  in  deep  fat. 

Dressing.— Boil  1  qt.  blanched  chestnuts 
in  salt  water  until  tender,  mash,  add  % 
teacup  butter,  1  cup  cracker  crumbs,  1 
tablespoon  chopped  parsley  and  2  of  cel- 
ery, saltspoon  each  of  salt  and  pepper. 

Cranberry  Sauce. — Cook  quart  cran- 
berries in  sufficient  water  to  cover  them; 
when  soft  add  one  quart  sugar,  cook  until 
ready  to  jelly,  pour  into  mold  and  when 
cold  remove  to  dish. 


Hewitt — Do  you  have  to  work  long 
hours? 

Jewett — No;  only  the  regulation  length 
— sixty  minutes  each. 


Wiggs — He  doesn't  care  how  he  spends 
his-  money. 

Wagg — I  guess  that's  right.  He  attend- 
ed two  church  fairs  last  week. 
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To  Heat 
Cold  Rooms 
Quickly 


FORESTRY. 


Every  house  has  Its 
cold  room.  Abnormal  weather 
conditions,  inadequate  stove  or 
furnace  heat  often  result  in  some  particular 
part  of  the  house  being  cold  and  cheerless.  Yon 
can  make  home  warm  and  cheerful  with  the 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Carry  it  about  from  room  to  room.   Turn  wick  high  or  low— there's  no 
danger.    Smokeles  device  prevents  smoke  and  smell.   Easy  to  operate 
as  a  lamp.    All  parts  easily  cleaned.    Brass  oil  fount  beautifully  em- 
bossed. Holds  4  quarts  of  oil  and  burns  9  hours.   Gives  intense  ■ 
heat.  Two  finishes— nickel  and  japan.  Handsome,  useful,  reliable.  r=i 
Every  heater  warranted.    If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  our    I  H 


nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


The 


R&rfO  Lamp  ££ 

^^^^^r  you  can  buy.  Equii 

^^^^^  latest  Improved  burner 


best  lamp 

1 1  -r'ou  nd 
hold  use 
pped  with 
Gives 

bright,  steady   light  at  lowest   cost.    Made  of  brass 
throughout  and  nickel  plated.    Suitable  for  any  room 
whether  library,  dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  Safe 
and  satisfactory.    Every  lamp  warranted,  Write  to 
nearest  agency  If  not  at  your  dealer's. 

Standard  Oil  Company 


A  Better  Light 

For  less  money  than  you  ever  had  before. 

By  using  SUPERIOR  GENERATOR 

It  will  make  Acetylene  Gas  on  your  premises  and  give  you  a 
STRONG,  WHITE  LIGHT  for  every  room  and  an  INTENSE 
HEAT  FOR  COOKING  1 

The  SUPERIOR  GENERATOR  is  the  Greatest  Gon= 
venience  that  can  be  Added  to  the  Farm 
House  or  the  Suburban  Home. 

Tell  us  the  number  of  lights  von  need  and  the  approximate 
time  they  are  used  each  night  and  we  will  tell 
you  the  proper  size  of  Generator  with 
prices   to    meet    your  re- 
quirements. 

Our  CATALOGUE,  No.  4  gives  a  full  description  of  the  ma- 
chine, with  illustrations.    Send  for  it  and  read  it  over. 
MAILED  FREE. 

Superior  Light  and  Heat  Company 

151  North  Clarence  Street,  Los  Ang  les,  Cal. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  ot  Engineering 

The  Leading  Commercial  and 
Engineering  School  In  the  West 

Has  branches  at  Oakland,  Stockton,  Fresno  aud 
Santa  Cruz. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 

80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1 ,000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  aud  Civil  Engi- 
neering departments.  All  departments  open  the 
entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction 
Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINFS  SCOLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TO  CUBE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take  LAXATIVE  BROMO  Quinine  Tablets.  Drug- 
gists refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
GROVE'S  signature  is  on  each  box.  25c. 


School  of  Practical,  €ieil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surveying,  Architecture.  Drawing  und  A„aving 

5100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Pree  t 

A^yi?g  l\  °re.s'  *25-  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay  ,$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As 
saying     Established  in  1864.    Send  for  circular. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKLEG 
VACCI NES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Cali- 
fornia Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

\^rit«  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 

Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  an  J  ULA  CKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets  Berkeley,  Cal. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Crux  Mts.,  12  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 
AEdrws  lewis  4.  Sige, Prop.  Saratoga,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffiit  &  Towne, 


DEALERS  IN 

PAPER 

No.  419  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angelea. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Or*. 


Austin  Baldwin  &  Go. 

53  Broad-way,  New  Yorh 

General  Forwarders  and 
Customs  Brokers 

Shipments  of  carload  lots  for  different  consignees 
re-forwarded  to  all  parts  of  Europe  or  del  f"red 

vic7n/ty  EaSter"  St3teS-  Ne^  York  «S23 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Broom  Corn  and  Brooms 

A  treatise  on  raising  broom  corn 
and  making  brooms  on  a  small  or 
large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
6x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.50 


GRAZING   FEES  WILL   BE  COLLECT- 
ED   ON  RESERVES. 

A  recent  decision  of  a  Federal  judge 
had  been  widely  commented  tipon 
throughout  the  West  on  the  supposition 
that  it  declared  illegal  the  regulation  of 
grazing  on  forest  reserves  and  the  sys- 
tem of  charging  for  grazing  permits. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decision,  which 
was  handed  down  by  Judge  Whitson, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
eastern  Washington,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  vs.  Matthews,  has  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  legality  of 
the  grazing  regulations  of  grazing 
fees,  which  stand  precisely  as  before. 
The  legal  question  involved  was  simply 
this:  Does  the  law  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  issue  regulations 
make  the  breach  of  those  regulations-  a 
crime? 

Judge  Whitson's  decision  merely  an- 
swered this  question  "No.."  It  was  in 
substance  that  the  objection  to  the  in- 
dictment against  Walter  Matthews  was 
the  absence  of  a  law  defining  the  act 
therein  charged  as  a  criminal  offense. 
Upon  that  ground  the  court  held  that 
the  demurrer  must  be  sustained  and  the 
defendant  discharged. 

Though  the  point  was  simple  and 
clear  enough,  it  was  entirely  •  miscon- 
strued in  the  press  reports  of  the  de- 
cision and  in  editorial  comments  upon 
it.  For  instance,  in  the  Wyoming  Trib- 
une of  Tuesday,  November  6,  news  of 
Judge  Whitson's  action  was  given  un- 
der the  headlines:  "Grazing  Fees  II 
legal  Decides  Federal  Judge,"  and  the 
article  declares  that  "As  a  result  of  the 
decision,  Matthews,  who  entered  the 
Mount  Rainier  Forest  Reserve  without 
the  permit  required  by  the  Secretary, 
is  still  using  the  reserve  and  is  not  pay- 
ing the  fee  imposed  by  the  Secretary." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Matthew's  sheep 
were  immediately  removed  upon  notice 
by  the  forest  officers  and  have  not  since 
entered  the  reserve. 

In  the  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Post  it  is  said: 
"A  decision  fraught  with  importance  to 
Wyoming  stockmen  is  that  appearing  in 
this  issue,  wherein  it  is  held  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  that  the 
collection  of  fees  for  grazing  live  stock 
is  illegal.  *  *  *  Since  its  imposition 
this  fee  has  been  regarded  as  illegal 
and  arbitrary  by  many  well-imformed 
Wyoming  people,  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  court  in  this  decision 
meet  with  general  approval  here.  *  * 
*  The  litigant  is  still  running  his  sheep 
on  the  Rainier  Reserve  without  paying 
the  fees," 

Decisions  like  Judge  Whitson's  had 
before  been  made  by  the  Federal  courts 
in  three  other  districts,  one  of  them 
six  years  ago,  but  none  of  these  inter- 
feres in  the  slightest  with  the  right  of 
the  United1  States  to  institute  civil  ac- 
tion against  trespassers  violating  the 
grazing  regulations,  or  with  charging 
the  grazing  fee.  The  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit decided  definitely,  in  the  case  of 
Dastervignes  vs.  United  States,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1897, 
delegating  to  the  Secretary  the  power  to 
make  regulations,  is  constitutional,  that 
the  regulations  prohibiting  the  pastur- 
ing of  sheep  on  forest  reserves  without 
a  permit  is  valid,  and  that  the  Federal 
courts  will  enforce  the  regulation  by  in- 
junction. The  Supreme  Court  of  Ari- 
zona, three  judges  sitting,  in  the  case  of 
Dent  vs.  United  States  (76  Pacific  Re- 
porter, 455),  went  still  further,  under 
circumstances  which  made  the  decision 
most  emphatic.  Dent  was  criminally 
prosecuted  for  grazing  sheep  on  a  forest 
reserve  without  a  permit,  in  violation  of 
the  regulations,  and  the  Court  hail  held 
that  his  act  was  not  a  crime;   but  as 


I  put  Macbeth  on  my  lamp- 
chimneys  as  I  am  satisfied  to 
be  known  as  the  maker  of  the 
only  good  lamp-chimney. 

There  are  other  lamp- 
chimneys,  but  their  makers 
fail  to  own  them.  It's  no 
wonder. 

My  Index  is  useful  to  everyone  who  owns 
a  lamp,  and  it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 

soon  as  the  Dastervignes  case  was  de- 
cided for  the  Government  the  Arizona 
Court  granted  a  rehearing  of  the  Dent 
case  and  held  that  the  Dastervignes  de- 
cision was  binding  on  all  courts  in  the 
Ninth  Circuit  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
cases,  and  that  Dent  was  therefore  guilty 
of  a  crime. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  court  decisions 
as  to  the  criminality  of  trespass  con- 
trary to  the  forest-reserve  regulations 
are  conflicting.  Final  adjudication  of 
the  point  can  not  be  had  until  the  ruling 
of  a  higher  court  has  been  secured;  but 
no  court  has  questioned  the  right  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  regu- 
lations and  to  recover  damages  for 
trespass  through  civil  action. 

Grazing  trespassers  will  be  restrained 
from  violation  of  the  regulations  by  in- 
junction proceedings  and  sued  for  civil 
damages  until  the  higher  courts  shall 
have  reached  a  decision  as  to  the  crim- 
nal  character  of  such  trespasses.  The 
Forest  Service  will  continue  to  exclude 
unpermitted  stock  from  all  forest  re- 
serves and  collect  grazing  fees  for  all 
stock  under  permit. 


Miss  Pert — Yes,  Jack  and  I  are  en- 
gaged. 

Miss  Curt — Why,  Jack  hasn't  said  any- 
thing about  it. 

Miss  Pert — No;  you  are  the  first  person 
I've  told.    I  haven't  even  told  Jack  yet. 


"Poor  Miss  Sere!  .She  spent  50  cents 
yesterday  for  a  dry  old  scientific  book 
called  'Best  Methods  of  Filtration.'  " 

"The  idea!  What  did  she  want  with 
it?" 

"She  thought  it  was  'Flirtation.'  " 


STOCK  FOOD  RECOMMENDED  BY  AN 
EMINENT  AUTHORITY. 

Professor  Thomas  Shaw  has  this  to  say  in  ref- 
erence to  Stock  Foods.  "They  will  always  be 
found  useful  when  properly  made.  The  time 
will  never  come  when  intelligent  feeders  will 
cease  to  use  them.  The  necessity  for  using  them 
and  the  advantage  therefrom  will  become 
greater  as  foods  become  increasingly  dear. 
Whether  it  will  be  profitable  to  feed  them  will 
depend  upon  the  necessity  for  using  them  and  on 
their  cost.  My  special  desire,  however,  is  to  show 
that  they  have  a  place  in  the  economy  of  intelligent 
feeding.  The  question  of  price  must  be  fought  out 
between  buyer  and  seller." 

With  this  indorsement  fioni  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  feeding  in  the  country,  it  would 
seem  that  the  value  of  feeding  tonics,  etc.,  is  un- 
questionable; therefore,  the  only  problem  is  at 
what  price  such  foods  cease  to  become  profitable. 

In  Bulletin  No.  106  issued  by  the  Hatch  Experi- 
mental Station  they  recommend  the  use  of  certain 
medicinal  tonics  to  be  given  in  one  tablespoonful 
doses  once  a  day  for  10  days,  then  omit  for  three 
days,  then  give  10  days  more.  They  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  tonics  they  recommend  at  20  cents  per 
pound. 

Dr  Hess  Stock  Food,  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess,  a 
regular  graduate  of  medicine  and  also  veterinary 
surgery,  contains  the  best  tonics  known  to  science, 
together  with  the  salts  of  iron  which  are  the  great- 
est known  blood  and  tissue  builders,  the  nitrates  of 
sodium  and  potassium  which  assist  in  eliminating 
the  poisonous  waste  material  from  the  system,  and 
laxatives  which  regulate  the  bowels. 

This  preparation  is  manufactured  by  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  is  sold  on  a  written 
guarantee.  It  costs  less  than  a  penny  a  day  to  feed 
this  preparation  to  a  horse,  cow,  or  steer,  and  but 
three  cents  per  month  for  the  average  hog.  Con- 
sider how  little  additional  increase  in  weight  or 
milk  is  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  prepara- 
tion. 

J.  F.  Dotzman,  Clinton  Stock  Farm,  Centralia, 
111.,  says  :  "  I  am  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  to 
my  horses,  three  stallions,  (Hal-Gordon)  pacer, 
brother  to  Star  Pointer;  George  Geisler,  trotter, 
out  of  the  best  blood  lineage  in  existence  ;  Andrew 
Jackson,  trotting  bred  coach  horse,  son  of  George 
Geisler,  above.  All  three  horses  in  public  service 
stud.    Also  two  work  horses. 

"  I  bought  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  at  Berger's  Drug 
Store  at  Carlyle.  I  had  never  used  any  stock  food 
before,  but  reading  in  Coleman's  Rural  World  of 
Dr.  Hess'  professional  knowledge,  I  purchased  a 
sack  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  and  fed  it  to  five 
horses,  and  am  almost  surprised  at  its  good  results. 
Will  keep  it  always  on  hand. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  Fresno,  California, 
Breeder  of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Hol- 
■teln  Bulla  and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred 
Berkshire  Boars  and  Sows. 

RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOL9TEIN  CATTLE — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world. 
Bend  for  catalogue.   Pierce  Land  Jk  Stock 

Co.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P.  O  Box,  321  Petaluma.  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calif  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    ADdress  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Qeronlmo, 
Marin  Co..  Cal.  

P  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breed- 
er of  Shorthorn  Catlle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  anil  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

A  FB7W  CHOICE  Red  Polled  Bulls.  J.  A.  Stowe 
Stockton,  Cal.   

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

8.  H.    FOUNTAIN.    Dixon.    Cal.  Importer 
and  breeder    of  thoroughbred  Shropshire 
sheep.  Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

COPPIN&SONS,  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove 
Cal.  Pigeons,  gradeil  &  standard  homers  $3  to  $6 
per  dozen.   

L.W.CLARK,  Petaluma.  Cal,  White  Leghorns,  the 
whit-  kind  that  Uy  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 
Just  hatched  chicks  a  specialty,  will  travel  1000 
miles  in  perfect  salety. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks— Eggs  $1  50  per  setting;  $6  00  per 
hundred.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  John  P 
Boden,  1338  Second  street,  Watson ville,  California. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexe  . 

BERKSHIRES— Prize    Winners— bred   from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages     T   Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

pKRKSKIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  ol  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.   Tbos  Waite,  Perkins,  1  al. 

"BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES- 


GEOKGE    H.  CKOLKY 
Francisco  Maou 
lacturer  and  Deal- 
er in 


637  Brannau   St.,  San 

Poultry  Supplies 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.— We  won  at  State  Fair 
ALL  FIRST  PRIZES  in  this  class  1906  and  1904 
We  have  just  won  at  San  Jose  GRAND  SPECIAL 
(or  BE-sT  3  Breeding  Pens,  3  Cocks,  3  Cockerels, 
3  Hens  and  3  Pullets,  ALL  VARIETIES  COM- 
PETING. Mr.  Farmer,  YOU  NEED  THIS  BREED 
Write  me  and  learn  why 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  Vice-President 

NAT.  S.  C.  B.  ORPINGTON  CLUB. 


SIER'RA  KENNELS 


E'  M.  TIDD,  Proprietor 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud- -Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman- -Fee,  $15 

 FOR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  anil  bitches,  from  $  0.00  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best.  When 
writing  particularize  >  our  want. 

SIERRA"  KENNELS,  Berkeley .  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Impor'ers  and  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  of  Land 

an  J  Water  Fowls 
St>  ck  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.  Sau  Fran- 
cisco. Ca!. 


NaheYour 
Nen»  Pay 

Blpr«r  Profits  by  gvttlag  Blprtr  Hatchet 
Mil  hfttcb  Chloki  tbkt  Lira.  B^finnan.  u«ill 
u  tipartt,  do  this  with  the  LtUit  Pattern 
PVDIirDC  Incubators 
UTrntnO  ,„d  Brooder,  wl,b  ih.lrr.uoi* 
ImprcTtmacts  poataas«4  try  ao  other*.  00  daja'  free  trial  with  M  may 
Back  Quantity.     Get  244  pa«*  Gulda  to  Poultry  Profit  FREE  to  you. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  BUFFALO. 
OakUad,  California,  New  York,  Boatoc,  Chicago,  &*naaa  City.  


PILES  CUBED  IN  (i  TO  I  f  PAYS. 
PAZO  OINTMENT  is  guaranteed  to  cure  any  ca  » 
of  Itching,  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding  Piles  in  6 
to  14  days,  or  money  relunded.  50c. 


Butte  County. 

CITRUS  INDUSTRY  FOR  BIGGS  — 
Biggs  Weekly  Argus.  The  easy  life  here- 
tofore enjoyed  by  the  wheat  grower,  and 
the  immense  tracts  of  land  controlled 
by  him  and  necessary  to  his  mode  of  ag- 
riculture, has  retarded  the  development  of 
this  country  until  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant assets  have  been  lost  sight  of  al- 
most entirely. 

Thousands  of  people  acquainted  with 
this  section  have  never  realized  that  we 
possess  one  of  the  finest  outlooks  for 
orange  growing  in  the  State.  Mr.  Earle, 
who  is  an  expert  on  orange  growing  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  has  exam- 
ined the  soil  in  this  vicinity,  very  care- 
fully, and  pronounced  it  far  better  for 
citrus  fruits  than  a  large  portion  of  the 
land  already  profitably  devoted  to  that 
industry.  With  proper  soil  conditions, 
only  one  other  natural  feature  is  needed, 
and  that  is  climatic  conditions.  In  this 
we  are  not  lacking.  This  winter  much 
fruit  and  even  new  growth  of  wood  on 
the  orange  trees  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  State  were  frozen  and  ruined, 
while  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
State,  fires  had  to  be  lighted  and  sleighs 
were  used  to  haul  oranges  from  the  or- 
chards. Nolhing  of  the  kind  has  hap- 
pened here,  and  trees  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  old  have  never  been  injured 
or  the  fruit  injured  by  the  cold. 

The  trees  of  this  section  are  remark- 
ably free  from  disease.  No  scale  infects 
the  trees  nor  rust  or  smut  affect  the  fruit, 
as  it  does  in  the  section  along  the  coast. 
Oranges  do  not  ripen  here  quite  so  early 
as  in  the  foothill  sections,  but  still  far 
in  advance  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

That  this  is  no  idle  talk  is  easily  proved 
by  an  inspection  of  the  few  orange  groves 
in  this  vicinity.  H.  S.  Brink,  who  has 
always  been  an  enthusiast  on  orange 
culture,  has  a  small  grove  within  the 
corporation  limits  of  the  city  of  Biggs. 
This  orchard  covers  a  little  less  than  one 
and  one-fifth  acres,  and  the  trees  are  of 
the  navel  variety,  and  sixteen  years  old 
with  not  a  defective  or  missing  tree.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing,  he  has  already 
packed  and  sold  200  boxes  of  choice  or- 
anges and  has  at  least  250  more  still 
unpacked.  He  had  made  no  attempt  to 
secure  fancy  prices,  and  has  sold  for  $1.75 
per  box  f.  o.  b.  here,  at  Biggs.  This 
shows  an  income  of  $600  per  acre. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  equally 
as  good  land  for  orange  growing  as  Mr. 
Brinks',  and  some  of  it  will  be  sub-di- 
vided and  put  on  the  market  early  in  the 
year  by  the  Butte  County  Irrigated  Lands 
Company,  and  we  hope  to  see  many  new 
groves  set  out  within  the  next  twelve 
months. 

CHANGE  FOR  THE  RIO  BONITA 
ORCHARD— Chico  Weekly  Enterprise: 
The  Rio  Bonita  orchard,  owned  by  the 
Alexander  Hammon  Company,  has  re- 
cently changed  a  considerable  number 
of  its  stockholders,  and  now  the  orchard 
will  be  made  into  an  immense  cattle  and 
dairy  ranch.  The  large  acreage  of  alfalfa 
already  in  will  be  increased  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  trees  become  unprofitable. 

Santa  Barbara  County. 

RECORD  CROP  OF  WALNUTS  IN 
VENTURA.  —  The  Independent:  Tbe 
year  1906  has  been  a  record-breaker  in 
more  ways  than  one,  says  the  Oxnard 
Courier.  Walnuts  have  been  considered 
an  uncertain  quantity  in  the  face  of  num- 
erous young  orchards  coming  on  with 
uncertain  tread  until  this  year.  But  now, 
with  young  trees  only,  there  have  been 
shipped  eighteen  carloads,  or  405,888 
pounds  that  have  averaged  89  per  cent. 


No.  1,  as  against  11  per  cent  No.  2 — 
nice,  clean,  well  filled,  rich  in  nutriment, 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  And  better 
still,  these  No.  2s  are  good,  not  withered 
or  tasteless,  but  below  the  average  in 
size — that's  all. 

San  Bernardino  County. 

REDLANDS  STILL  SENDS  ORANGES. 
The  Evening  Index.  The  orange  ship- 
ping season  this  year  opened  nearly  three 
weeks  later  than  last  season,  the  first 
car  going  forward  on  December  5,  and  for 
the  week  ending  December  7  two  cars 
and  121  boxes  had  been  shipped.  To  the 
same  date  last  year  163  cars  had  been 
shipped.  During  the  next  week,  to  De- 
cember 14,  60  cars  had  been  forwarded, 
and  during  the  corresponding  week  of  | 
last  year  the  shipments  amounted  to  241 
cars,  and  was  one  of  the  heaviest  week's 
shipments  of  the  whole  season.  For 
the  week  ending  this  morning  59  more 
cars  have  gone  forward,  making  a  total 
for  the  season  of  122  cars  and  42  boxes. 
Last  year  there  had  been  sent  to  market 
by  this  date  549  cars  and  220  boxes,  or 
nearly  five  times  as  many  as  have  been 
shipped  this  year. 

When  the  first  60  cars  had  been  ship- 
ped some  of  the  packers  announced  that 
there  would,  in  all  probability,  be  no 
more  oranges  forwarded  from  Redlands 
before  January  1,  1907,  but  the  prices  be- 
ing good  in  the  Eastern  market  the  ship- 
ping was  resumed  at  once,  and  nearly 
as  many  cars  have  been  sent  out  during 
the  past  week  as  for  the  week  last  pre- , 
ceding.  There  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  much  more  had  there  been  cars 
available  in  which  to  ship. 

CAR  SHORTAGE. 

But  there  has  been  the  greatest  short- 
age of  cars  during  the  past  few  days  that 
this  shipping  point  has  ever  experienced 
so  early  in  the  season.  Some  of  the  ship- 
pers state  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
cars  to  handle  the  fruit  that  there  is  a 
demand  for,  and  for  which  orders  have 
been  accepted.  One  of  the  railroads  ha  1 
orders  for  14  cars  to  be  "spotted"  at  the  ! 
packing  houses,  as  it  is  called  —  meaning 
the  placing  of  the  cars  on  the  siding  be-  j 
side  the  house  for  loading  —  and  was 
able  to  place  but  4.  These  conditions 
have  prevailed  for  the  past  three  days. ! 

This  shortage  of  cars  is  looked  upon 
by  a  great  many  as  a  distinct  advantage  ! 
to  the  city.  They  claim  that,  with  plenty 
of  cars,  the  markets  would  be  flooded 
with  fruit,  and  a  serious  slump  would  re- 
sult. There  is  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Redlands  shippers  who  believe  in  holding 
back  the  fruit  of  this  section  as  much 
as  possible,  except  the  small  portion 
needed  for  decorative  purposes  for  the  i 
holidays,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  be- 
come more  nearly  ripe  and  fit  to  eat.  I 
The  green  and  sour  fruit  will  not  sell 
as  readily  as  the  ripe  and  sweeter  or- 
anges, and  the  markets  are  more  easily 
glutted  with  unpalatable  than  with  good 
fruit. 

PRICES  FIRM. 

The  shortage  of  cars  is  not  confined 
to  Redlands,  nor  to  southern  California. 
The  same  condition  prevails  all  over  the 
country,  not  only  in  the  northern  orange 
belt  and  in  Florida,  but  wherever  there 
are  products  to  be  shipped  to  market.  I 
The  railroads  are  unable  to  handle  the 
business  of  moving  the  immense  crops 
of  the  country. 

Prices  remain  as  fixed  in  the  meeting 
of  packers  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 
$2.25  for  extra  fancy  and  $2  for  extra 
choice.  There  is  some  complaint  that  a 
few  have  cut  prices,  although  the  amount 
of  cutting  is  said  to  be  too  small  to  have 
a  serious  effect  on  the  market.  A  drop 
in  the  market  is  looked  for,  however, 
after  the  Christmas  trade  has  been  sup- 
plied, and  the  present  shipments  begin 
arriving  in  the  markets,  the  amount  of 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Bars,  SpMdy,  ud  PmIUt*  Cm 
The  safest.  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Tskes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
*»a  FIRING.  Impostibleto  produce  tear  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .00  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 

Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County        -  California 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat 
King,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  tax- 
ation purpose. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fif- 
teen miles.  It  is  located  In  a  region  that 
has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall  and  no 
irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
t:ie  year  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regul  r  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
iand  by  proposed  purcasers  Is  invited.  Par- 
i.lr-s  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should  go 
to  Willows.  California,  and  Inquire  for  P. 
O.  Elbe. 

rur  furthir  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LAJSft, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of 
the  estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butts) 
County,  Cal. 


fruit  going  forward  at  this  time  of  year 
being  considered  too  heavy  for  the  con- 
sumption of  unripe  fruit. 

Shasta  County. 

BLIGHT  DESTROYS  MANY  PEAR 
TREES.  Tht  Sacramento  Bee:  Ten  per 
cent  of  the  pear  trees  in  Shasta  county 
have  been  ruined  by  pear  blight.  That  is 
the  statement  made  in  this  city  this 
morning  by  Professor  R.  L.  Adams, 
pear  blight  expert  in  the  employ  of  the 
State,  who  has  spent  the  last  two  months 
in  examining  the  large  orchards  of  this 
and  Tehama  counties.  In  making  this 
estimate  Professor  Adams  does  not  take 
into  consideration  pear  trees  growing 
in  dooryards  and  the  orchards  of  outly- 
ing districts.  He  estimates  that  there 
are  40,000  pear  trees  in  Shasta  county. 
Four  thousand  of  them  are  ruined  beyond 
repair,  but  the  rest  may  be  saved,  if  the 
orchardists  follow  his  advice,  which  has 
been  given  free  of  cost  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  given.  This  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  fight  tbe  battle  against 
this  pest,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
he  has  found  the  orchardists  more  than 
willing  to  take  such  measures  as  he 
points  out  as  necessary. 

A  striking  example  of  what  can  be 
done  to  conquer  pear  blight  is  shown 
by  two  orchards  situated  four  miles 
south  of  Redding,  one  the  property  of 
McCoy  Fitzgerald,  the  other  the  Taylor 
orchard  under  the  management  of  John 
Brockey.  A  year  ago  both  orchards  were 
slightly  affected  by  blight.  Brockey 
understood  what  measures  to  take  to  de- 
stroy the  pest  and  gave  his  orchard  vig- 
orous treatment.  Fitzgerald  did  not  then 
understand  pear  blight;  he  did  not  know 
his  orchard  was  diseased;  he  did  noth- 
ing. Today  the  Brockey  orchard  is  prac- 
tically' free  from  disease  and  in  the 
Fitzgerald  orchard  out  of  1100  trees  only 
100  are  of  any  value. 
Professor  Adams  cites  two  large  or- 
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chards  of  Bartletts  near  Anderson  that 
are  ruined  beyond  recall.  Very  few  or- 
chards are  wholly  free.  He  sees  no  oc- 
casion for  alarm,  provided  the  orchard- 
ists  take  the  vigorous  measures  he  has 
recommended  and  which  are  endorsed  by 
the  State  and  the  National  Governments. 
But  neglect  for  a  single  season  means 
ruin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fitzgerald 
orchard  referred  to. 

Sierra  County. 

MAY  RAISE  BEETS  IN  SIERRA  | 
VALLEY.  It  is  reported  that  parties 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Loyalton  se- 
curing leases  on  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  sugar  beets,  and  already  have 
secured  quite  a  number  of  ranches.  For 
some  time  parties  interested  in  Loyal- 
ton's  future  have  been  planning  to  secure 
some  method  of  irrigating  the  valley  and 
turning  most  of  it  to  beet  culture,  and  it 
seems  that  now  this  plan  is  about  to  be 
successful.  It  is  said  that  Loyalton  al- 
ready has  the  promise  of  one  or  more 
factories  just    as  soon  as    a  sufficient 


Knowledge— 

not  guesswork 


DR..  HESS,  M.D.,  D.V.S. 

IN  MIS 
LABORATORY 


Dr.  Hess  (M.D. ,  D.V.S.)  who  formulated  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Foodfa  a 
regularly  licensed  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  Veterinary  Surgeon.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wooster,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ma-  | 
„-  2fW~  £W     triculate  of  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  1 
'  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College,  and  in  addition  is  a  prac- 

tical stock  feeder  of  many  years'  experienco.    Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  a 
medicinal  food  prepared  from  a  highly  successful  prescription  used  by  Dr. 
Hess  in  his  many  years  regular  practice  before  the  food  was  put  on  the  mar- 
ket.   It  requires  only  common  sense  to  see  that  unprofessional  manufacturers 
cannot  equal  a  preparation  formulated  by  a  practical  physician  and  based  upon 
accurate  knowledge,  long  experience  and  observation.  Furthermore. 

Ds  HESS  STOCK  FG5D 

FOR  CATTLE,  HOGS,  SHEEP  AND  HORSES 

is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  It.  It  contains  tonics  for  the  digestion,  iron  for  the  blood.  nitrate9 
to  expel  poisonous  materials  from  the  system,  laxatives  to  regulate  the  bowels.  It  has  the  recommendation  of  the  V&terinary 
College"  the  Farm  Papers,  Is  recognized  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxative  by  our  own  Government,  and  is  sold  on  a  written 
go.rante.  «*  ^    $1J  Q()  ^    ^.j  ^  ^ 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  is  in  the  dose — it's  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive 
strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Uess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the 
guarantee. 

Veterinary  ftdvlce  given  free.  From  the  1st  to  the  loth  of  earn  month  by  naming  ttiie  paper,  stating  what  stock  yon  have  and  what  Stock  Food 
yon  have  fed,  we  will  f nmish  you  free  veterinary  advice  and  prescriptions.  Enclose  two  cent  stamp  for  reply.  Dr.  Hess  a6  page  Veterinary  Book 
will  be  mailed  free  for  giving  the  above  information. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma.  California. 
 Pacilic  (  oast  Distributors. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice.  ' 


at  any  place  in  the  county  for  that  mat- 
ter by  calling  upon  the  Ladies  Arbor  Club 
or  some  of  the  societies  for  assistance. 

Lindsay  has  been  making  some  rapid 
strides  in  developing  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  and  the  good  work  con- 
tinues. Our  population  has  nearly  doubled 
in  that  time  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  continue  to  increase  at 
the  same  rate,  and  will  do  so  if  our  peo- 
ple will  it.  But  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
present  pace  we  must  exert  the  same  en- 
ergies in  the  advertising  line  that  we 
have  shown  in  the  past,  and  we  know  or 
no  better  way  of  keeping  it  up,  or  of  no 
better  advertisement  for  the  district  at 
as  little  cost,  than  a  well  managed  and 
creditable  citrus  fair. 

By  next  fall  the  conditions  will  be  ripe 
for  such  an  event  at  this  place  and  as 
we  have  said  the  opportunity  should  not 
be  missed  by  letting  it  go  over  indefinite- 
ly or  even  for  another  year. 

Yuba. 

TO  CARE  FOR  HIS  FRUIT  TREES  — 
The  Semi-Weekly  Appeal:  H.  H.  Wolf- 
skill  today  received  from  San  Jose  a 
new  "bear  car"  spraying  outfit  which 
he  will  make  use  of  at  his  ranch  re- 
cently leased  from  Mrs.  Bogue.  The 
machine  is  of  a  late  pattern  and  is  a 
very  handy  arranged  concern.  Six  lines- 
of  hose  are  fed  at  one  time  when  the 
machine  is  in  operation.  He  will  have 
a  canopy  built  over  the  wagon  and  en- 
gine and  will  put  the  machine  into  com- 
mission today.  Mr.  Wolfskill  believes  in 
having  the  best  and  latest  of  con- 
veniences with  which  to  care  for  his  fruit 
trees. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


PLANT  GREGORY'S  SEEDS. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY, 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
For  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 
1906,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  ot 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday, 
January  2,  1907.  Dividends  not  called 
for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  interest  as  the  principal  from  January 
1,  1907. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

Saving's  and  Loan  Society 

161  Montgomery  St.,  Cor.  Sutter, 
San  Francisco. 
Has  declared  a  dividend  for  the  term 
ending  December  31,  1906,  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  one-half  (3%)  per  cent  per  an- 
num on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  and  pay- 
able on  and  after  January  2,  1907.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  principal. 

EDWIN  BONNELL,  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

San  Francisco  Saving's  Union 

N.  W.  Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

San  Francisco. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 
1906,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rates  per  annum  of  three  and  eight-tenths 
(3  8-10)  per  cent  on  term  deposits  and 
three  and  forty-two  one-hundredths 
(3  42-100)  per  cent  on  ordinary  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednes- 
day, January  2,  1907.  Depositors  are  enti- 
tled to  draw  their  dividends  at  any  time 
during  the  succeeding  half  year.  Dividend 
not  drawn  will  be  added  to  the  deposit  ac- 
count, become  a  part  thereof  and  earn  divi- 
dend from  January  1. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


acreage  of  beets  can  be  guaranteed.  This 
valley  is  especially  adapted  to  beet  cul- 
ture, and  if  the  plans  work  there  is  no 
reason  why  Sierra  valley  may  not  become 
one  of  the  wealthiest  valleys  in  Superior 
California. 

Tehama  County. 

FRUIT  PACKERS  CLOSE  SEASON. 
The  Red  Bluff  News:  The  James  Feeley 
Company  closed  its  packing  house  Satur- 
day afternoon  after  a  run  which  was 
practically  continuous  from  September 
1  nearly  four  months,  and  most  of  that 
time  the  works  were  in  operation  both 
day  and  night.  Between  three  and  four 
hundred  tons  more  of  dried  fruits  were 
packed  than  last  year  and  the  employees 
had  nearly  two  months'  more  work. 
These  figures  read  very  smoothly  but 
they  represent  a  force  of  42  people  all 
the  while  and  this  number  includes  from 
15  to  25  girls.  The  weekly  payroll  ranged 
from  $400  to  $500  and  frequently  while 
buying  fruit  the  expenditures  have 
amounting  to  $20,000  in  a  single  day. 

Many  good  people  of  Tehama  county 
do  not  realize  the  proportions  of  the 
fruit  industry  or  what  it  means  to  the 
community.  Roughly  speaking,  a  very 
moderate  estimate  of  the  total  receipts 
of  fruit  growers  would  be  one  million 
dollars  and  before  this  immense  crop  is 
handled  many  more  thousanls  of  dollars 
find  their  way  into  the  coffers  of  Tehama 
county  people.  This  vast  sum  of  money 
is  steadily  increasing  and  has  been  steady 
enough  to  provide  large  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  with  dependable 
work.  The  Feeley  company  had  Tues- 
day as  the  regular  payday,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  Christmas,  It 
was  decided  to  square  up  Saturday  in 
order  to  give  the  employees  opportunity 
to  buy  holiday  presents.  The  local  banks 
get  a  good  share  of  their  earnings  for  the 
fruit  packers  are  thrifty  and  lay  aside 
something  for  the  rainy  day  when  there 
is  no  fruit  to  pack. 

The  peach  output  this  year  has  been 
about  equal  to  that  of  last  season  but 
apricots,  always  a  variable  crop,  were 
quite  light.  Next  year  there  should  be  an 
appreciable  increase  to  this  staple  pro- 
duct. The  fruit  is  packed  exclusively 
in  25  and  50  pound  boxes,  nearly  all 
with  fancy  tops  or  lace  facings.  The 
nimble  fingers  of  the  two  or  three  dozen 
girls  faced  the  prunes,  peaches  or  cots 
while  men  filled  in  the  balance  of  the 
box.  The  fruit  was  renovated  by  the 
latest  process  of  machinery.  It  was  dip- 
ped in  huge  vats  by  clever  mechanical 
devices  and  endless  belts  were  used  to 
a  great  extent,  saving  both  time  and  labor 
and  being  more  cleanly  and  sanitary. 
Cars  have  been  shipped  right  along 


from  the  opening  of  the  season  and  Sat- 
urday three  carloads  were  sent  out  to 
Eastern  jobbers.  Most  of  the  output  Is 
already  sold  and  the  balance  now  on  hand 
will  be  shipped  soon  after  the  first  of  the 
new  year.  All  white  help  is  employed 
and  the  workroom  is  light  and  airy;  this 
is  desirable  employment  and  the  same 
employees  are  there  year  after  year. 
The  Feeley  company  will  be  in  a  position 
next  year  to  handle  a  much  larger  amount 
of  fruit  and  to  better  advantage. 

Tulare  County. 

THE  NEXT  CITRUS  FAIR— Lindsay 
Gazette:  Lindsay  is  in  line  for  the  sec- 
ond annual  citrus  fair  of  Tulare  county, 
and  although  there  may  be  some,  who  are 
honest  in  their  opinions,  that  it  should 
not  be  held  here  next  year,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  opportunity  should  be  missed. 
It  has  been  generally  understood  ever 
since  the  plan  of  holding  an  annual  fair 
was  conceived  that  Lindsay  was  to  follow 
Porterville  with  the  second  event,  and  to 
our  way  of  thinking  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  carrying  out  the 
project  with  great  credit  to  both  Lindsay 
and  the  entire  county,  if  our  people  will 
but  decide  to  do  so,  commence  to  lay 
their  plans  early,  and  work  in  harmony. 

It  seems  that  the  only  opposition  is  in 
the  argument  advanced  by  one  or  two  of 
our  citizens  that  Lindsay  is  too  small  a 
town  and  that  we  lack  the  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  the  large  crowds  that 
would  likely  attend. 

We  do  not  agree  with  these  arguments 
and  might  state  in  support  of  our  claim 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  special 
train  service  Porterville  could  not  have 
taken  care  of  the  large  crowds,  that  at- 
tended the  fair  at  that  place.  There  is 
a  prospect  that  by  next  fall  Lindsay  will 
have  a  public  hall  and  opera  house  with 
fully  as  much  floor  space  as  the  carnival 
pavilion  in  Porterville  and  we  believe 
that  such  a  building  could  be  assured  in 
the  very  near  future. 

As  to  the  balance  of  the  accommoda- 
tions for  holding  the  fair  here  there  need 
be  no  more  difficulty  than  was  exper- 
ienced in  Porterville  if  our  people  will 
show  a  proper  spirit  on  the  several  com- 
mittees. A  good  special  train  service 
would  be  much  easier  secured  since  the 
great  success  of  the  Porterville  fair  and 
accommodations  for  feeding  the  people 
;   could  be  as  easily  arranged  for  here  as 


They're  Honest  Seeds,  Safe,  and  Sure,  and 
Sold  at  a  Reasonable.  Price. 

Year  after  year,  for  over  half  a  century,  thous- 
ands of  practical  gardeners  and  planters,  both  in 
the  United  States  anil  Canada,  have  been  planting 
Gregory's  Seeds,  and  they  have  done  so  because 
thev  know  that  these  seeds  have  all  been  thorough- 
ly tested,  and  that  the  three  warrants  under  which 
Gregory's  Seeds  are  sold  cover  all  seed  risks. 

Just  think  of  it  I  Over  iwo  thousand  tests  o(  the 
vitality  of  both  vegetable  ami  flower  seeds  are 
made  every  sea  on,  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
wortli  of  seed  are  thrown  away,  though  most  of  it 
is  better  than  box  seed  will  avernge. 

Messrs.  Gregory  &  Son  have  produced  many  new- 
varieties  of  vegetables,  of  one  introducing  more 
than  all  other  dealers  combined,  They  distribute 
f  ee  among  their  customers  tubers  of  the  famous 
Eldorado  Potato  which  sold  in  England  three  years 
ago  for  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  pound. 

All  growers  of  vegetables,  flowers  and  fruits 
should  secure  a  copy  of  Gregory's  new  catalogue 
for  1507.    It  is  rich  in  practical  instruction. 

Write  to-day,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  a  copy.  Address  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son, 
Mai  blehead,  Ma:s. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Cor.     California     and     Montgomery  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 
1906,  dividends  have  been  declared  on  the 
deposits  in  the  savings  department  of  this 
company  as  follows:  On  term  deposits  at 
the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  %  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable 
on  and  after  Wednesday,  January  2,  1907. 
The  same  rate  of  interest  will  be  paid 
by  our  branch  offices,  located  at  1531  De- 
visadero  St.,  927  Valencia  St.,  and  1740  Fill- 
more St.,  San  Francisco. 

J.  DALZELL,  BROWN,  Manager. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


C%  V  Br*  °"r  catalog  in  rich  with 
LULL  Information  fur  The 
■*  iC  S_  .it  farmers 

been  a  prr**at  help  to 
tfMHimnrtn  hall  been  the  mean*  of  turning 
many  a  failure  into  snoress. 
The  great  variety  of  vegetable  nnrt  flower 
seed  8  Include  the  l»est  uf  theoM  standard 
.fc*^  and  fiiK-li  new  kinds  as  tmve  proved 
1^  ^T'lbjL  of  value  by  actual  test. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
$$/m         Marblehead,  Mass. 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


Apples  4c,  Teach  5c,  Plums  12c, 
Cherries  15c.   Best  quality 
good    bearers,    grafted  >. 
stock,  not  Beedbngs. 


Concord  Grapes  2c. 


tgr.^r^  a  com- 
^  plcte  line 


Forest  Tree  Seed-  ./.oSf 
Units  $1.00  per  ( 
1,000  up.  WeV\A* '  » 


of  \  egetable. 
lower  and 
Farm  Seeds.  Our 
larpre  illustrated  cat- 
alog free. 


'Box  116    BEATRICE,  Neb. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Offer  for  sale  a  few  specialties  this 

season. 

A  NEW  WALNUT,  ETC. 

General  Fruit  Tree  Catalogue  of 
strictly  "Pedigreed"'  stock  will  be 
issued  during  1907. 

LEONARD  COATES   NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill 
Santa  Clara  County  California 


have  stood  the  test  for  over  50  years, 
and  are  still  in  the  lead.  Their  absolute 
certainty  of  growth,  their  uncommonly 
large  yields  of  delicious  vegetables  and 
beautiful  flowers,  make  them  the  most 
reliable  aud  the  most  popular  every- 
'  where.  Sold  by  all  dealers.  1907 
Seed  Annual  free  on  request. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Kirkman  Nurseries 


"Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Vines.  Peach  and  other  fruit 
trees  at  reasonable  prices.  Grape  roof- 
ings and  cuttings  furnished  in  any  quan- 
tity. 400,000  rooted  vines  in  Stanislaus 
county.  Main  office  at  MERCED,  Cal. 
Branches  at  Fresno  and  Turlock." 


TREES 

K.  Crawfords,  Hale's  Early  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  trees,  all  fine  budded  stock. 

Large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears,  Burbanks,  and  S.  B.  S.  S. 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopol.  Cal. 


Burbank's  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 
Our  Specially). 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  $1.50  per  dozen  , 
J7.50  per  100.  $50  per  1  >oo. 

We  still  have  a  few  thousand  of  Fancy  Navel  and 
Valencia  Orange  Trees. 

WAGNER'S  NURSERY, 


Phone:   Sunset  1297. 


Pasadena,  Cal. 


Trees 


flnaly  Nurseries 

T.  J.  TRUE 

Sebastopol 

Write  for  Price  List 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Burbank  Beauty  (Early;  $3.00  per  M  and 
Brandy  wines  (mid-season  )  at  $2.00  per  M. 
Both  are  excellent  table  and  market  berries 
and  the  best  varieties  for  California.  Orders 
booked  for  present  and  future  delivery. 

G.  H.  Hopkins,  Burbank,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  seed.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  trees.  Call  and  see 
them.    Postal  gets  price  list. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


Morse  seeds  sprout — you  and  nature  do  the  rest. 
PLANT  SEEDS  NOW  FOR 

Winter  Vegetables 

25c 


Send  your  name  and  address  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  your 
friends — to  receive  a  copy  of  our 
new  seed  catalogue  —  ready  for 
mailing  in  December. 


Five  regular  fiye-cent, 
and  one  regular  ten- 
cent  packet  for 

1 — 5c  pkt.  Lettuce,  Big  Boston,  the  best  winter  variety. 

1 — 5c  pkt.  Radish,  Long  Scarlet,  the  best  quick  growing  table  variety. 

I — 5c  pkt.  Spinach,  Savoy  Leaved,  the  best  variety  for  winter  greens. 

1 — 5c  pkt.  Onion,  White  Bermuda,  the  quickest  growing  and  mildest 

flavored,  both  for  greens  and  ripe  onions. 
1 — 5c  pkt.  Parsley,  Moss  Curled,  the  best  for  soups  and  garnishing. 
1 — ioc  pkt.  Peas,  American  Wonder,  the  early  sweet  wrinkled  variety. 

168  Clay  St.  C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO.  San  Francisco 


REE 


TRUE 
TO 

NAME 


demand  for  all  sorts  of  frui 
trees  promises  to  be  heavier  than 
ever    before.     Place    your  order 
now,  before  our  assortment  is  ex 
hausted. 

Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees 

We  have  this  season  a  superior 

stock  of 
PEACHES  PLUMS 
PRUNES  PEARS 
APPLES  APRICOTS 
CHERRIES  OLIVES 
NECTARINES 
All  grown  under  our  personal  su- 
pervision,  in   our   Nursery  Plant 
No.  3,  which  has  a  rich  river  bot- 
ton  soil,  permitting  the  most  per- 
fect roots. 

Citrus  Trees 

All  grown  at  our  Citrus  Nurseries, 
in  the  Great  Thermal  Belt  near 
Exeter. 

Nut  Trees 

ALMONDS  WALNUTS 
PECANS 

In  all  the  leading  varieties 


Grapes 


On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  resistant  roots.  All  the 
leading  Table,  Wine,  and  Raisin 
sorts. 

BERRY  PLANTS 
BURBANK'S  CRIMSON 

WINTER  RHUBARB 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS 
ROSES,  PALMS, 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 


Calimyrna 
Figs 

OUR  GREAT  SPECIALTY. 

None  genuine  without  our  seal. 


Also  have  a  fine  stock  of 
WHITE  ADRIATIC,  MISSION 

and  other  standard  sorts  of  Figs. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 

Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  w.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
S^usalito.  Cal. 


NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Will  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
January.  It  contains  points  about 
Pruning,  Planting,  is  superbly  il- 
lustrated. Will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  10  cents  in  stamps. 
Price  list  on  application. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

2Ge0.C  ROeding    Pres.  &  Mgr. 


Trees? 


Owing  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand we  are  sold  out  on  many 
sorts,  and,  though  we  are  selling  out 
fast  on  others,  we  can  still  furnish 
the  following  standard  varieties: 

In  Peaches:  Triumph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford, 
Elberta,  Piquetts  Late,  Salway, 
Phillips  Cling,  Levi  Cling,  Sherman 
Cling. 

In  Plums:  Climax,  Burbank, 
Wick  son,  Diamond,  Hungarian, 
Fallenberg,  German,  Grand  Duke. 

In  Cherries:  Knights  Early 
Black,  Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Great 
Bigerean,  Lambert,  Black  Oregon. 

In  Pears  :  Bartlett,  Brusse  Clari- 
gean. 

In  Crapes :  Emperor.Cornichon, 
Tokay,  Malaga. 

In  Quinces:    Pineapple,  Orange. 

Likewise  other  varieties  not 
standards. 

SUBMIT  A  LIST  OF  YOUR 
WANTS.  WRITE  FOR  CAT- 
ALOGUE. OUR  PRICES  ARE 
RIGHT,  WHILE  OUR  TREES 
ARE  THE  BEST  THAT 
GOOD  CARE  AND  INTEL- 
LIGENT APPLICA  TION 
CAN  PRODUCE. 


Placer  Nurseries 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

SUVA.  BERGTHOLD  4  CO..  Proprietors 

The  Fowler  Nursery  Company 

Has  on  hand  a  large  lot  of  thrifty  rooted 
vines  and  peach  trees,  of  all  varieties. 
Also  strawberries,  blackberries  and  the 
celebrated  Himalaya  berry. 


STOCK  COMPLETE       PRICES  REASONABLE 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

FOWLER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
FOWLER,  FRESNO  CO..  CALIF. 
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There  is  more  than  one  way  to  get 
yoar  crops  to  market.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  be  sure  of  a  full  crop  of  smooth, 
good-sized,  mealy  potatoes. 

Nine  per  cent,  of 

Potash 


in  the  fertilizer  is  necessary. 

Stable  manure  alone  makes  scaly, 
coarse  and  irregular  shaped  potatoes — 
mix  it  with  Potash,  a  larger  yield  of  a 
better  quality  is  a  sure  result. 

How  to  apply  Potash,  the  reasons 
for  applying  it,  and  other  vital  points  of 
successful  potato  growing,  all  are  dis- 
cussed in  our  booklet.  Why  not  have 
it  ?   It  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MEYERS,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  Sole  Agents 


Cox  Seed  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street.  Sai  Francisco  Cal. 

Also  Large  Slock  carried  in  our  Oakland 
Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  siock  of  G  ir  ien  Seeds  in 
the  West 

For  over  thirty  years,  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
standard  for  Purity  and  Quality 

Our  J.W7  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Planting. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

In  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  groc  rs,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave,,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


TOKAY  ROOTED  VINES 

50,000  FOB  SALE 

Grown  from  the  Famons  LODI  STOCK 
For  terms  apply  to 

FRANK  H.  BUCK  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE.  CALIFORNIA 


The  only  forag-  plant  i li h t 
will  give  satisfaction  on 
overflow,  swamp  or  up  and 
without  irrigation. 

Seed  can  be  had  of 


EHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PKUNING  SHEAS 


RHODES  MFC. 

Dept.  24, 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charge! 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


R  AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  G 

R 
A 

s 

E  Vierra  Bros.,  Moss,  Cal.  S 

EXCELSIOR  STRAWBERRIES 

Earliest  grown,  $1.50  per  thousand  in  lots  of  10  M 
while  they  last.  Also  grape  roots  at  bottom 
prices.  G.  F.  ROWF.LL,  Loomis,  Cal. 


POWER  SPRAYERS 

The  most  complete  line  built.  16  styles— meet 
every  possible  requirement.  All  kinds  of  spraying 
accessories.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices,  stating 
your  requirements.    Mention  this  paper. 

Wallace  Machinery  Co.,  Champaign,  111. 


Eight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 

Usa  the  Champion  Duster 

Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  yonr  way. 
Always  ready. 

Reaches  upper  and  under  side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  &  effective  work 
Thousands  in  use. 
Weighs  about  6  lb. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.  NAGLE,  Box  14.  Sultana,  Calif. 

Leggett  &  Bros  ,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y 


Books  For  The  Farm 


A  Select  List  of  Eastern  Agricultural 
Books  which  convey  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles  and  suggestions  of 
practice,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble in  California. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  prices 
stated.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 


Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  Thomas  Shaw.  This  is  the  first 
book  published  which  treats  on  the 
growth,  cultivation  and  treatment  of 
clovers  as  applicable  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
which  takes  up  the  entire  subject  In  a 
systematic  way  and  consecutive  se- 


quence. After  thoroughly  explaining 
the  principles  and  practice  of  success- 
ful clover  cultivation  in  general,  the 
most  important  species  and  varieties 
are  discussed  in  detail.  Illustrated. 

%  by  8  in.    337  pages.    Cloth  $1.00 

The  New  Onion  Culture 

By  T.  Grelner.  Rewritten,  greath 
enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  A 
new  method  of  growing  onlous  of  larg- 
est size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than 
can  be  raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many 
farmers,  gardeners  and  experiment 
stations  have  given  it  practical  trials 
which  have  proved  a  success.  Illus- 
trated.   140  pages.    5x7  inches.  Cloth 

 $050 

The  New  Egg  Farm 

By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  A  practical,  re- 
liable manual  upon  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  tor  market  as  a  profitable 
business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or 


HOPS 


Treated  with  a 
Top  Dressing  of 


Nitrate 
of  Soda 

(THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE) 

yield  an  increase  of  82^ 
pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of 
Nitrate.  This  is  what  actual 
tests  have  demonstrated.  By 
writing  at  once  you  may  test 
it  for  yourself 

Without  Paying  a  Cent 

We  want  two  hundred  more  tests  made 
on  HOPS,  and  will  send  sufficient  Nitrate 
of  Soda  for  the  purpose,  absolutely  free 
to  those  who  first  apply.  Write  at  once, 
as  this  offer  is  necessarily  limited.  To 
the  ten  cultivators  who  obtain  the  best 
results,  we  offer  as  a  prize,  Prof.  Voor- 
hees'  valuable  book,  "Fertilizers."  This 
standard  work  (327  pages),  handsomely  bound, 
is  of  greatest  assistance  to  every  cultivator. 

Directions  for  successful  Hop  growing  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request  to  all  those  who  apply.  4 '  Food  for  Plants," 
a  237-page  book  of  useful  information,  will  be  sent 
free  to  farmers  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is 
mentioned  in  which  this  advertisement  is  seen.  Address 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

John  Street  and  71  Nassau.  New  York 


Please.  Apply  by  Post  Card 


connected  with  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture. It  tells  all  about  how  to  feed 
and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor 
saving  devices,  etc.,  etc.  12mo.  331 
pages.  140  original  illustration*.. 
Cloth   $1.00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm 

By  M.  T.  Masters,  M  D,  F  C  S.  A 
sketch  of  the  physiology  or  life  history 
of  plants;  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  affected  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in 
turn  react  upon  other  living  beings 
and  upon  natural  forces.    132  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $l.u0 

Asparagus 

By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is  the  first 
book  published  in  America  which  Is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
asparagus  for  home  use  as  well  a*  for 
market.  It  is  a  practical  and  rellubU 
treatise  on  the  saving  of  the  seed, 
raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, manuring,  cutting,  bunching 
packing,  marketing,  canning  and  dry- 
ing, insect  enemies,  fungous  diseases 
and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  Importance  of  as- 
j  aragus  as  a  farm  and  money  crop 
Illustrated.    174  pages.      5x7  inches 

Cloth  lO.o  J 

The  Hop 

Its  culture  and  care,  marketing  and 
manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  ap 
nroved  methods  in  growing,  harvest- 
ing, curing  and  selling  hops  and  on  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  hops.  It  takes 
up  every  detail  from  preparing  the  soil 
and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300 
pages.  5x7  inches.  Bound  in  cloth 
and  gold  $1.50 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 

Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 
THE   PROPLESS   PROP  THAT 
PROPERLY    PROPS    A  TREE. 

A  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since 
Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  over- 
loaded with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  your 
hard  luck.  The  preventative  is  cheap, 
effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descrip- 
tive booklet  write 

MacDONALD  CSL  SONS 

WATSONVI LLE,  CALIFORNIA 

General   Agents   for  the   HOYT  TREE 
SUPPORT  COMPANY 
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FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 
Pamphlet  and  Price-List  free, 
on  application . 
Accept  no  substitute,-  insist  on 
haviW'MOCOCO" 


THE  WESTERN  ENGINE 


SPECIALLY  BUILT 
FOR  WESTERN  U\SE. 


Improved  Construe* 
tion,  designed  to  use 
cheapest  fuel.  Pro* 
duces  the  greatest 
power  at  smallest 
cost. 

Western  Gas  Engines 
and  Hoists  secured  First 
Premium,  Highest  Award, 
Sacramento  Fair,  1906. 

Send  for  latest  Catalogue 

WESTERN 


GAS   ENGINE  CO. 


908-932  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  547  Fulton  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Thirty-seventh  Year 


GOOD  AND  BAD  WATER  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  instructive  pictures  of 
fruit  trees  on  good  and  bad  soils  and  this  time  we  have 
a  contrast  of  citrus  fruit  trees  irrigated  with  good  and 
bad  water.  The  quality  of  water  for  fruit  trees  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  corrosive  substances  dis- 
solved in  it,  as  the  chemist  puts  it,  the  irrigating  qual- 
ity of  water  is  determined  by  its 
saline  contents.  It  makes  a  differ- 
ence, of  course,  as  to  what  kind  of 
salt  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  here 
again  we  find  a  difference  between  the 
taste  of  plants  and  animals;  the  latter 
will  usually  enjoy  considerable  common 
salt  and  very  little  alkali  in  their  diet; 
the  former  will  endure  more  alkali  than 
common  salt,  although  they  draw  quite 
a  sharp  line  against  too  much  of  either, 
and  it  is  largely  a  question  of  how  much, 
whether  they  look  well  or  ill,  or  whether 
they  grow  well  or  die  back  and  die  out. 
These  questions  have  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  Professors  Hilgard  and 
Loughiidge  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Experiment  Station  during  the 
many  years  they  have  worked  with  sub- 
terranean aspects  of  California  agri- 
culture and  from  their  publications  we 
can  best  draw  to  make  our  pictures  in- 
telligible. 

They  represent  the  cultural  results  of 
several  years'  irrigation  with  the  wa- 
ters of  an  alkaline  lake  in  Southern 
California,  as  compared  with  the  growth 
of  orange  trees  on  the  same  land,  but  ir- 
rigated with  artesian  water.  This  lake 
is  fed  by  a  river,  and  in  wet  years 
sometimes   overflows  for  a  few  weeks 


used ;  and  afterwards  prevented  its  proper  penetra- 
tion, so  that  the  trees-  suffered  from  dryness  of  their 
lower  roots,  while  damaged  by  the  alkali  salts  near 
the  surface.  Experience  has  shown  that  citrus  trees 
are  especially  sensitive  to  common  salt. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  to  give  absolute  rules 
in  regard  to  the  exact  figures  that  constitute  an  ex- 
cess of  salts  for  irrigation  purposes,  since  not 
only    the    composition     of     the      salts,     but  also 


times  happens  that  all  or  most  of  the  solid  content  is 
gypsum  and  epsom  salt;  when  only  a  large  excess  of 
the  latter  would  constitute  a  bar  to  irrigation  use. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  proportion  of  the  solids 
consists  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  common  salt,  even 
a  smaller  proportion  of  salts  than  40  grains  might  pre- 
clude its  regular  use,  depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  to  be  irrigated.  For  in  a  clay  loam,  or  a  heavy 
ulobe,  not  only   do  the  salts  accumulate  nearer  to 


into  an  outlet.  Thus  its  saline  content  varies  some- 
what, from  about  80  to  over  100  grains  per  gallon,  of 
salts  containing  three-fifths  of  common  salt  and  one- 
fifth  each  of  glauber  salt  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
latter  tends  to  form  a  hardpan  in  the  subsoil,  and  sucii 
hardpan  was  actually  formed  where  the  water  was 


Orange  Trees  Irrigated  Three  Years  with  Alkali  Lake   Water. — Alkali   in  4  Feet  of  Soil — 8,920  Pounds  Per  Acre. 

the  surface,  but  the  subdrainage  being  slow 
and  imperfect  (unless  underdrained),  it  be- 
comes difficult  or  impossible  to  wash  out 
the  saline  accumulations  from  time  to 
time,  as  is  feasible  in  sandy  lands.  In 
these,  moreover,  as  already  stated,  the  al- 
kali never  becomes  as  concentrated  near 
the  surface  as  in  heavier  soils.  Again, 
where  hardpan  exists  in  sandy  land,  sa- 
line irrigation-water  soon  saturates  the 
soil  mass  above  it  with  salts. 

During  dry  seasons  saline  waters  have 
frequently  been  used,  exceptionally,  in  or- 
der to  save  trees  threatened  with  death 
from  drouth.  "When  this  is  done,  the  salts 
so  introduced  must  be  washed  into  the 
subdrainage  by  heavy  irrigation,  whenever 
practicable,  even  if  the  same  saline  water 
should  have  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
For  few  such  waters  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  injure  vegetation  until  concentrated  by 
evaporation;  as  can  be  seen  from  the  veg- 
etation growing  close  to  the  margins  of  al- 
kaline lakes,  with  its  roots  immersed  in 
the  water. 

The  irrigator  can  determine  for  himself 
whether  or  not  his  water  is  of  doubtful 
character,  by  evaporating  a  tablespoonful, 
or  more,  in  a  clean  silver  spoon  (avoiding 
boiling).    If  the  dry  residue  should  form 
simply  a  thin,  powdery-looking  film  on  the 
polished  metal,  he  may  be  assured  that  the 
water  is  all  right.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
obvious  saline  crust  should  remain,  which  will  redis- 
solve  in  water,  he  should  either  have  an  analysis  made, 
or  use  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  the 
accumulated  salts  from  time  to  time  by  washing  them 
into    the    subdrainage,    if    the    nature    of    the  soil 
permits. 


Orange  Trees  Irrigated  with  Artesian  Water. — Alkali  in  4  Feet  of  Soif — 2,560  Pounds  Per  Acre. 


the  nature  of  the  land  to  be  irri- 
gated, and  the  frequency  and  amount  of  irrigation 
water  required,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  extreme  limits  of  mineral  content 
usually  assigned  for  portable  waters,  viz.,  40  grains  per 
gallon,  also  applies  to  irrigation  waters.    Yet  it  some- 
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Continued  rains  with  temperatures  low  enough  to 
turn  them  to  snow  at  much  lower  levels  than  snow 
generally  appears  have  given  the  oldest  inhabitants  op- 
portunity to  indulge  in  shivering  reminiscences.  In 
places  snowy  things  have  been  done  the  like  of  which 
have  not  been  seen  for  thirty  years,  according  to  local 
testimony.  How  great  the  cold  has  been  can  be  appre- 
ciated from  the  fact  that  house-fires  have  been  often 
maintained  all  day  long  instead  of  mornings  and  even- 
ings and  the  chief  injury  has  been  done  to  the  pocket, 
for  coal  is  nearly  at  famine  prices  in  California  as  well 
as  at  other  points  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  weather 
has  been  mainly  boisterous  and  chilly  for  no  re- 
ports have  yet  come  of  temperatures  injurious  to 
plants  except  in  the  mountain  districts  where  such 
things  are  expected.  Of  course,  January  bluster  and 
drenching  are  the  secret  of  summer  profusion,  both  in 
commercial  crops  and  in  landscape  bloom  and  verdure 
and  so  Californians  are  enduring  the  dispensation  with 
becoming  fortitude  and  trudge  or  roll  through  the  mud, 
dreaming  of  the  delights  of  the  dust  which  are  to  come. 

The  legislature  has  assembled  iu  Sacramento  in  hired 
halls,  as  the  roof  is  off  the  capitol,  which  is  undergo- 
ing repairs.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  legislative 
winters  are  wet  and  what  a  strong  pull  it  makes  on  the 
imagination  when  men  legislate  on  irrigation  with  their 
shoes  full  of  water.  They  will  probably  do  it,  however, 
with  all  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  that  their  pre- 
decessors have  done.  It  will  take  also  a  lot  of  money 
to  provide  for  all  the  needs  of  this  State  during  the 
next  two  years,  even  if  the  closest  economy  is  observed. 
Fortunately,  the  new  administration  will  have  a  greatly 
increased  assessed  valuation  to  work  upon,  for,  in  spite 
of  local  losses  by  shake  and  fire,  the  general  value  of 
the  State  has  notably  advanced. 

We  indulged  a  good  deal  in  comments  on  dry  farm- 
ing in  our  last  issue  and  we  recur  to  the  subject,  for  it 
is  evidently  going  to  be  a  good  year  for  dry  farming. 
That  reminds  us  that  a  friend,  who  has  a  taste  for 
agriculture  in  current  discussion,  although  not  very 
near  to  it  otherwise,  asked  us  to  explain  to  him  the 
other  day  what  dry  farming  is.  We  indulged  in  reply 
with  all  the  garrulity  which  is  characteristic  of  us, 
showing  how  dry  farming  succeeded  by  extreme  effort 
for  the  conservation  of  moisture,  etc.,  His  response  was 
brief:  "Dry  farming,  I  take  it  then,  means  wet  farm- 
ing." The  fact  could  not  be  more  clearly  put.  Dry 
farming  is  also  high  farming,  because  it  involves  so 
much  of  the  most  advanced  physical  and  mechanical 
principles  which  are  involved  in  tillage.  We  notice  that 
a  writer  in  the  Deseret  Farmer  emphasizes  this  fact 
and  sounds  a  timely  note  of  warning  to  those  who  are 
rushing  into  dry  farming  as  they  rush  into  everything 
which  they  conceive  to  be  new:  "To  grow  crops  with- 
out irrigation  in  Utah  requires  more  skill  and  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  farming.  Much  of  the  .  land  that  has  recently 
been  bought  is  poorly  suited  to  the  growing  of  crops 
without  irrigation.  The  soil  is  shallow  and  poorly  sit- 
uated as  to  rainfall.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  all  the 
more  evident  that  correct  principles  of  farming  must 
be  followed  if  a  setback  to  this  new  industry  is  to  be 


avoided.  While  the  writer  thoroughly  believes,  and  in 
fact  knows  that  money  has  been  made,  is  now  being 
made  and  can  still  be  made  out  of  dry  land  farming, 
the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  in  order  to  produce 
crops  successfully  without  irrigation  in  this  country, 
one  must  understand  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  success  so  much  depends.  In  other  words,  a 
man  must  learn  to  farm  scientifically  as  well  as  prac- 
tically. It  is  feared  that  too  many  of  those  who  are  go- 
ing into  this  business  for  the  first  time  are  likely  to 
fail  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject." 

These  warnings  are  as  applicable  in  California  as 
elsewhere  and  we  see  some  things  which  indicate  that 
some  Californians  need  cooling  down  a  little.  They 
seem  to  think  that  all  they  need  is  to  get  a  professor 
of  dry  farming  who  knows  nothing  of  California  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate  to  take  a  look  at  the  landscape 
and  let  the  spirit  of  prophecy  arise  within  him.  Of 
course,  the  professor,  if  he  be  a  good  one,  will  tell  his 
clients  the  very  things  which  are  stated  in  the  forego- 
ing paragraph  and  add  that  they  must  put  in  practice  all 
that  is  known  about  growing  crops  on  scant  rainfall  in 
California  and  that  their  success  will  depend  upon  do- 
ing all  these  things  more  thoroughly,  in  working  deeper 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  for  moisture  reception 
and  in  working  more  finely  later  in  the  season  for  moist- 
ure retention  and  in  seeing  to  it  that  they  do  not  lose 
by  scant,  coarse  work  what  can  only  be  secured 
by  perfect  tillage  of  the  right  kind  at  the  right  time. 
For  this  they  must  not  only  do  better  work  but  must 
have  better  tools,  especially  adapted  to  secure  the  form 
of  tillage  which  is  indespensable.  Of  course,  this  will 
make  cropping  cost  more.  Will  the  increased  crop 
justify  the  investment  at  present  labor  rates?  That  is 
the  economic  side  of  the  question  which  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  scientific.  But  we  will  not  preach  any- 
more on  this  subject  now.  If  Californians,  working  by 
rainfall,  would  proceed  as  well  as  they  know  how,  in- 
stead of  as  they  usually  do,  California  would  lead  the 
country  in  dry  farming.  Our  natural  conditions  for  it 
are  superior  to  those  in  the  interior  mountain  states, 
with  their  shorter  growing  seasons  and  other  handicaps. 

There  is  manifestly  a  disadvantage  in  having  a 
front  name  which  is  so  satisfying  that  one  is  apt  to 
forget  the  rest  of  his  nominal  outfit.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  excellent  essay  in  our  last  issue  on  I 
"California  Nursery  Business"  was  credited  to  Mr. 
Leonard  of  Morgan  Hill.  But  after  all  it  does  not 
matter  much,  perhaps,  because  in  California  horticul- 
ture, at  least,  the  term  Mr.  Leonard  is  merely  short  for  | 
Mr.  Leonard  Coates. 

We  notice  that  a  writer  in  an  Eastern  journal  speaks 
of  the  Japanese  walnut  as  having  been  "introduced  to 
this  country  some  fifteen  years  ago."  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  remind  our  readers  that  this  Japanese  species 
was  introduced  into  California  not  less  than  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  and  a  tree  of  nearly  that  age  is  now  to 
be  seen  near  the  Tower  House,  in  Shasta  county — unless 
it  has  been  recently  removed.  Fruit  from  this  tree 
was  shown  at  our  State  Horticultural  meetings  in  the 
latter  '70s,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  species 
could  be  identified.  In  the  early  '80s  the  nuts  were  ad- 
vertised and  offered  for  sale  by  some  of  our  seedsmen, 
but  the  Japanese  walnut  is  too  hard  shelled  a  propo- 
sition for  commercial  use,  and  the  species  has  never 
become  popular  in  this  State  where  the  Persian  wal- 
nut grows  so  well. 

A  token  of  the  horticultural  leadership  of  California 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  commercial  production  of 
canteloupe  seed  for  the  general  trade  is  now  proceed- 
ing from  this  State.  We  note  the  following  in  an  im- 
mense advertisement  of  such  seed  addressed  to  the 
commercial  growers  of  canteloupes  in  the  United 
States:  "We  secured  seed  in  1905  from  the  Rocky  Ford 
seed  planted  in  California,  and  had  same  planted  in 


Florida,  Georgia  and  Colorado,  and  in  every  instance 
the  vines  were  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  showing  no 
sign  of  rust,  and  made  a  large  crop  of  very  fine  qual- 
ity, deliciously  flavored  cantaloupes.  The  dry,  sandy 
soil  of  California,  where  they  have  no  dew  or  rain,  is 
the  ideal  place  to  improve  the  Rocky  Ford  seed,  mak- 
ing it  desirable  for  growers  to  use,  to  secure  a  large 
crop  of  fine  quality,  of  especially  thick  meated,  heavy 
net,  small  cavity  and  sweet,  delicious  flavor,  and  no 
disease."  This  statement  is  fortified  by  a  letter  from  a 
Georgia  grower  who  says  he  had  last  year  about  ten 
pounds  of  California  seed,  which  he  planted  separately 
from  the  Rocky  Ford  seed,  and  fertilized  and  cultivated 
all  alike.  The  California  seed  gave  the  best  results,  in 
every  respect,  better  yield  and  better  stock.  There 
was  scarcely  an  imperfect  melon  in  the  patch,  planted 
with  the  California  seed.  They  ran  uniformly  45s,  were 
good  shapes,  deep  meated  and  heavy  netted.  California 
leads  in  the  seed  trade  anyway  and  eminence  in  can- 
teloupe seed  is  only  what  might  be  expected. 

California  river  improvement  seems  to  be  attracting 
wide  attention  in  high  circles  at  the  East  which  is  a 
good  thing,  because  we  cannot  expect  to  secure  much 
without  effective  publicity.  Mr.  P.  J.  van  Loben  Sels, 
a  large  owner  of  farming  lands  on  the  Sacramento 
river  and  a  leader  in  river  improvement  undertakings, 
at  tt ended  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  in 
Washington  last  month  as  a  delegate  from  the  River 
Improvement  and  Drainage  Association  of  California, 
and  in  his  report  to  President  Rufus  P.  Jennings,  of 
the  Association,  he  gives  many  important  facts  regard- 
ing the  meeting  and  the  work  that  was  done  looking  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  conditions  in  California.  Mr. 
van  Loben  Sels  was  received  by  President  Roosevelt, 
who  requested  him  to  make  known  his  ideas  relating  to 
the  proper  methods  of  looking  after  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  the  country,  in  writing,  and  when  this  was  done 
the  President  promised  to  take  it  up  with  his  cabinet. 
Secretary  of  War  Taft  was  especially  interested  in  the 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Mr.  van  Loben  Sels  regarding  what  was  being 
done.  In  the  congress  all  efforts  to  further  any  scheme 
or  special  locality  were  eliminated,  and  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  were  confined  entirely  to  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  made  for  the 
betterment  of  the  waterways  of  the  nation,  it  being  be- 
lieved that  such  a  policy  would  be  far  better  than  the 
old  method  of  having  the  work  parcelled  out  according 
to  the  influence  of  legislators  from  various  sections. 
In  closing  his  report  Mr.  van  Loben  Sels  expresses 
himself  as  well  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  from 
the  congress,  and  thinks  much  good  will  come  from  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUT. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  "California  Fruits"  you 
recommend  the  roots  of  the  California  black  walnut 
as  a  stock  for  the  English  walnut.  1  wish  to  know  if 
you  now  consider  it  a  good  or  the  best  stock  for  the 
English  walnut;  also  if  there  is  but  one  variety  of  Cal- 
ifornia black  walnut  and  if  the  variety  growing  wild 
in  Southern  California  is  as  good  as  any?  I  have  seen 
no  large  trees  of  this  variety  and  hi've  been  informed 
that  another  variety  growing  farther  north  in  this 
State  is  much  better  for  grafting  and  budding  into 
the  English  walnut,  partly  because  it  makes  a  larger 
tree.  Also  could  you  inform  me  where  nuts  of  the 
best  variety  can  be  had?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
not  growing  wild  here  along  the  side-s  of  hills  as  well 
as  in  creek  bottoms  and  apparent'?-  thriving  during 
our  driest  seasons  would  make  a  Btocij  upon  which  the 
English  nut  would  make,  during  dr..-  seasons,  a  more 
rapid  and  often  healthier  growth  than  cn  its  own  roots. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  favor  me  with  your  opinion 
on  this  subject?  I  wish  to  plant  over  100  acres  of 
most  suitable  trees  and  there  are  reveral  other  or- 
chardists  in  this  valley  to  whom  your  opinion  might 
prove  of  great  value. — READER,  Ventura  county. 

Experience  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
California  black  walnut  is  the  best  root  for  the  English 
walnut,  at  least  in  all  places  where  the  soil  is  likely  to 
become  either  too  dry  or  too  wet.  Where  the  soil  con- 
ditions are  just  right  the  English  walnut  seedling  is 
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manifestly  satisfactory,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  com- 
mercial acreage  on  that  root  in  Southern  California. 
So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  only  one  species  of  Cali- 
fornia black  walnut,  although  it  becomes  very  much 
influenced  both  in  size  of  tree  and  nut,  by  local  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  moisture.  Your  observation  as  to  the 
reduced  size  on  the  dry  uplands-  in  Southern  California 
is  correct,  but  the  same  species  on  deep  bottom  lands 
and  alongside  streams  in  Central.  California  attains 
magnificent  proportions.  It  is  usually  better  to  secure 
seed  for  stocks  from  trees  which  have  enjoyed  condi- 
tions' favorable  for  free  development,  because  the  En- 
glish walnut  is  a  free-growing  tree  and  deserves  a 
free-growing  stock.  Still  we  believe  that  you  will  find 
seedlings  of  your  local  black  walnuts  satisfactory  it 
planted  on  soil  which  favors  a  fuller  development,  tak- 
ing the  seed,  of  course,  from  the  lest  trees  you  can 
find.  California  black  walnut  seeds  kept  in  suitable 
condition  for  germination,  also  the  California  black  wal- 
nut seedlings  which  you  can  plant  out  for  subsequent 
grafting,  are  usually  to  be  had  from  California  nur- 
series. 


RICE  GROWING  NEAR  STOCKTON. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  the  exact  location 
where  rice  growing  was  attempted  near  Stockton?  I 
am  quite  familiar  with  lands  there  and  am  anxious 
also  to  secure  all  the  data  possible  in  regard  to  rice 
growing  in  California.  At  Fresno  recently  alkali  land 
has  been  reclaimed  by  growing  rice  upon  it  which 
caused  me  to  become  interested  in  the  growing  of 
rice.— INVESTIGATOR,  Fresno. 

The  experiments  in  rice  growing  were  on  Union 
Island,  near  Stockton,  during  1893  and  1894,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  test  of  tropical  sugar  cane  as  the  main 
culture.  Brief  notes  were  made  frequently  in  our  col- 
umns- concerning  the  sugar  cane,  incidental  mention 
was  also  given  of  the  growth  of  rico.  To  sum  up  the 
matter  in  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rice  gre^v 
finely;  in  fact,  kept  on  growing  finally  by  stooling  un'il 
it  covered  the  ground  fully.  It  grev  about  three  feet 
high  with  a  splendid  show  of  foliage  but  never  made 
an  offer  to  produce  a  seed  bearing  head.  The  conclu- 
sion seemed  to  be  that  with  rice,  as  with  sugar  cane 
(which  never  showed  more  than  about  4  per  cent  sugar), 
the  night  temperature  was  too  low  lor  a  satisfactory 
development  of  the  plant,  although  it  maintained  i's 
vegetative  energy  until  stricken  by  tnc  frosts,  late  in 
the  autumn.  Other  experiments  werc  made  with  rice 
in  the  vicinity  by  individuals,  and  all  complained  of 
lack  of  seed  bearing,  although  the  growth  of  the  plant 
was  good.  We  are  quite  sure  that  1-oth  rice  and  sugar 
cane  would  show  much  better  result  at  Fresno,  and 
probably  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, than  either  of  them  did  in  the  Stockton  region, 
where  the  night  temperature  is  held  too  low  by  the 
entrance  of  cool  summer  breezes  by  the  way  of  Car- 
quinez  Straits.  The  sugar  cane  which  was  used  for 
seed  at  Stockton  did,  in  fact,  come  from  Lone  Star, 
near  Fresno,  where  it  made  much  better  growth  than 
it  did  in  its  new  location.  What  rice  will  do  in  a 
region  of  warmer  nights  would  certainly  be  an  inter- 
esting thing  to  determine. 


WALNUTS  IN  LAKE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Editor:  We  wish  to  put  out  ten  acres  of 
second  bottom,  sandy  loam  to  walnuts.  Will  they  do 
well  on  such  land?  Am  advised  to  plant  native  wal- 
nuts and  graft  English  or  French  into  them  when  three 
years  old.  Walnuts  do  well  here  on  bottom  land  but 
have  not  been  tested  on  upland  except  T  have  a  few  two 
years  old  which  have  made  good  growth,  but  I  fertil- 
ized them. — FARMER,  Lakeport. 

Walnuts  will  grow  well  on  your  lower,  moister  land, 
and  it  certainly  would  be  desirable  to  plant  native  black 
walnuts  and  graft  upon  them  later.  The  bearing  will 
depend  something  upon  the  occurrence  of  spring  frosts. 
If  your  trees  remain  dormant  until  frcsts  are  over  they 
will  in  all  probability  prove  to  be  oOOd  bearers.  They 
generally  do  this  in  the  coast  region  all  the  way  from 
California  to  Washington.    Walnuts  are  satisfactory  on 


uplands  when  the  tree  does  not  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture  and  plant  food,  but  as  a  rule  the  deeper, 
moister  and  better  drained  soils  will  give  better  re- 
sults-. 

THE  CURCULIO  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  a  letter  in  your  December 
8  issue  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  concerning  the  ravages 
of  the  curculio  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  asking  in- 
formation concerning  its  ravages  in  California.  The 
curculio  has  been  a  fearful  pest  in  the  East  and  is  yet, 
to  nearly  all  stone  fruits.  It  has  made  its  appearance 
in  California  several  times,  but  it  can  do  little  harm 
here,  owing  to  its  inability  to  survive  our  long  dry 
|  spell.  The  curculio  requires  moisture  in  summer  to 
propagate  thriftily,  and  when  they  drop  into  our  con- 
stantly dry  and  warm  soil  they  simrly  shrivel  up  and 
die.  The  fight  against  them  in  the  East  has  been  given 
up  in  many  localities  and  orchards  abandoned.  Prof. 
C.  V.  Riley  of  Missouri  recommended  the  spraying  and 
sheets  bath.  But  they  were  never  entirely  efficacious. 
The  best  hope  apparently  is  towar  i  some  ichuenmon 
parasite,  and  that  means  time  and  a  long  time,  too. 
A  good  method  of  avoiding  the  pest  would  be  for  Mr. 
Fruit  Grower  to  come  to  California.— D.  W.  RAVENS- 
CROFT,  Petaluma. 

Our  correspondent's  reasoning  seems  plausible,  but 
why  is  it  that  other  weevils,  as  for  instance  the  acorn 
weevils  are  able  to  pupate  and  thrive  in  the  dry  soil 
of  California?  Also  why  do  other  insects  pupating  in 
the  ground  do  well?  Is  our  correspondent  sure  he 
ever  saw  a  plum  weevil  in  California?  If  so  we  hope 
ne  will  send  us  the  next  one  he  finds.  We  have  plenty 
of  other  larvae  infesting  fruit  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  it.  Until  a  demonstration  is  had  of  the  presence  of 
the  insect  and  its  actual  failure  to  reproduce  itself 
the  matter  cannot  be  determined.  We  count  our  cor- 
respondent's note  very  interesting,  but  inconclusive  ex- 
cept his  remark  that  the  best  way  to  get  clear  of  this 
pest  is  to  come  to  California;  that  seems  sure  and  we 
hope  it  will  always  remain  so  on  our  side,  though  we 
have  no  selfish  objection  to  Eastern  people  learning  how 
to  kill  the  curculio,  if  they  can. 

IMPERIAL  ON  SUGAR. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  seven  acres  of  young  sugar 
prune  trees,  which  I  wish  to  work  over  into  Imperial 
prunes  if  practicable,  leaving  enough  of  the  former  to 
fertilize  the  Imperial  blossom.  Will  the  sugar  and  Im- 
perial make  a  good  union? — GROWER,  San  Jose. 

We  do  not  know  enough  to  be  sure  about  it.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  many  of  our  readers  have  made 
this  graft  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  we 
would  like  to  hear  their  observations  on  it. 

TREES  FOR  FENCE  POSTS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
what  are  the  best  kind  of  trees  to  plant  to  grow  fence 
posts? — READER,  Madera. 

For  quick  growth  plant  Eucalyptus  rudis,  rostrata 
viminalis  or  robusta  in  your  part  of  the  State.  How 
long  they  will  last  as  posts  may  net  be  determined 
fully  but  they  will  answer  a  temporary  purpose  at 
least.  For  long  lasting  posts  you  can  grow  the  locust 
and  catalpa  which  may  be  ready  for  posts  when  the 
eucalyptus  posts  give  out. 

A  GENERAL  BOOK  ON  GRAPE  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  refer  me  to  some  good  work 
on  the  grape,  its  care,  culture,  pruning,  etc.  I  have 
several  'Bulletins,'  but  they  are  not  complete  in  the 
work— SUBSCRIBER,  Sebastopol. 

There  is  no  general  work  which  is  comprehensive 
and  up  to  date  on  California  practice.  You  will  have 
to  stump  along  a  while,  probably,  on  bulletins  and  such 
discussions  as  we  can  give  you  from  time  to  time. 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  STILL  OPEN. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  inform  me,  for  the  benefit 
of  an  Eastern  friend,  if  there  is  anv  government  land 
for  pre-emption,  or  homestead,  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  State,  and  of  what  value  would  it  be  aside  from  the 
timber  (timber  land  I  refer  to)?  If  you  have  not  the 
information  at  hand,  who  should  I  write  to  for  same? 
—J.  H.  HALE,  Sebastopol. 

There  is  no  general  source  of  such  information.  The 
settler  has  to  find  the  land  and  ihen  go  to  the  local 


land  office  and  ascertain  if  it  is  still  open  for  entry. 
He  has  also  to  form  nis  own  opinion  as  to  what  it  is 
v>  i.rth  to  him  for  the  purposes  he  has  in  view.  Some- 
times people  having  settled  on  government  land  wish 
to  have  neighbors  and  they  are  willing  for  this  reason 
to  point  out  open  land  to  intending  settlers.  We  can- 
not print  accounts  of  this  kind  but  if  any  reader  wishes 
to  help  Mr.  Hale  the  postoffices  are  cpen  as  well  as 
the  land. 


EUCALYPTUS   IN    UPPER   SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  thinking  of  planting  an  area 
of  land  in  Butte  county  to  eucalyptus  trees  and  noting 
that  the  State  University  has  carried  on  quite  exten- 
sive experiments  in  this  line,  I  would  be  under  obliga- 
tions if  you  could  refer  me  to  the  Lroper  source  of  in- 
formation, or  have  printed  matter  forwarded  to  me,  if 
such  there  is.  The  different  varieties  of  trees  are 
suited,  of  course,  to  different  purposes,  and  in  view  of 
the  shortage  of  railroad  ties,  we  ars  inclined  to  grow 
some  trees,  at  least,  for  such  purposes. — OWNERS, 
San  Francisco. 

We  have  printed  many  good  things  on  growing 
eucalyptus  during  the  last  year  but  we  have  nothing  in 
printed  form  embodying  recent  observations  of  the 
growth  of  eucalyptus  trees  at  the  Forestry  Station  near 
Chico.  If,  however,  it  should  be  cenvenient  for  you 
to  visit  that  station,  which  lies  up  Chico  creek  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  you  could  get  sight  of  many 
varieties  and  judge  of  the  comparative  growth  of  them 
with  such  information  as  Mr.  Miller,  the  foreman  in 
charge,  is  able  to  give  you.  In  our  issue  of  December 
15  was  an  essay  on  eucalyptus  growing  in  San  Joaquin 
valley,  which  might  be  considered  to  apply  also  to  the 
district  which  you  menton,  because  there  is  practically 
little  difference  in  the  minimum  temperatures  in  the 
two  places. 


THE  VANILLA  BEAN. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  whether  the  vanilla  bean  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  Southern  California,  or  whether  it  has  ever  been 
iried?  If  adapted  to  this  soil  and  cli'iiate,  would  it  not 
be  a  profitable  plant  to  grow  in  commercial  quantities? 
Where  could  I  obtain  some  seed  fo,-  a  sample  test? — 
ENQUIRER,  Los  Angeles. 

The  vanilla  bean  is  an  orchid  and  not  at  all  related  to 
what  we  know  as  'beans'  in  the  temperate  zone.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  away  from  tropical  condi- 
tions, of  which  we  have  none  in  California.  You  can 
grow  the  plant  in  an  experimental  way  in  the  green- 
house with  heat  and  moisture  conditions  just  right. 
The  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings  and  you  may  be 
able  to  get  them  from  dealers  in  rare  greenhouse 
plants. 

COW  PEA  HARVESTING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  cow  pea  is  grown  in  your  State,  that  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  approximate  acreage  of  cow  peas 
planted  in  the  pea  growing  districts  each  year.  I  am 
interested  in  a  stock  pea  harvesting  machine  that  has 
been  recently  patented  and  which  has  proved  to  be  a 
thoroughly  successful  one,  and  wish  information  as  to 
the  probable  demand  for  a  machine  o£  this  character. — 
INVENTOR,  Arkansas. 

There  is  no  appreciable  acreage  of  cow  peas  grown 
in  this  State  for  seed.  Cow  peas  are  grown  here  and 
there  to  a  considerable  extent  for  plowing  under  as 
green  manure  and  to  some  extent  on  moist  lands  for 
forage,  but  we  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
Southern  States  for  seed  supply  for  these  purposes. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  likely  to  change  if  the  cow 
pea  advances  in  popular  esteem,  but  at  present  the 
seed  production  is  very  small. 


WINTER  ACTIVITY  OF  TRiE  ROOTS. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know  if  deciduous  trees 
grow  any  at  the  roots  during  winter  in  Southern  Ari- 
zona and  California. — READER,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Deciduous  fruit  trees  certainly  do  make  root  growth 
during  what  we  call  our  winter  season.  They  make 
a  considerable  extension  of  new  fibrous  roots  before 
growth  starts  upon  the  top  of  the  tree. 
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CALIFORNIA   VALENCIA  LATES. 

In  view  that  the  Valencia  Late  has  been  so  widely 
planted  recently,  the  commercial  struggle  and  victory 
of  the  variety  is  of  great  local  interest.  The  New  York 
Fruit  Trade  Journal  presents  the  matter  in  this  pointed 
way: 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  and  often  we  have  thought  of  that 
quotation  when  thinking  over  the  wonderful  strides 
made  in  the  markets  of  the  East  with  California 
oranges.  Before  the  great  freeze  which  occurred  in 
Florida  in  1895,  that  State,  with  the  exception  of  some 
oranges  from  Spain,  also  Jamaica  and  Sicily,  had  the 
supplying  of  almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  East  with 
the  finest  kind  of  oranges.  Florida  was  steadily  driving 
all  foreign  oranges  out  of  the  market  and  as  the  crops 
in  Florida  were  steadily  getting  bigger,  estimated  the 
year  of  the  freeze  as  over  six  million  boxes,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  State  would  have  succeeded  in 
killing  foreign  competition,  especially  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  California  navels,  but  with  poor  success;  in 
fact  we  know  certain  well  known  retailers  who  took 
fully  a  month  to  sell  twenty-five  boxes  of  navels.  Now 
they  think  nothing  of  selling  fifty  to  one  hundred  boxes 
In  a  day.  With  the  bulk  of  the  trees  ruined  in  Florida 
by  the  freeze  the  trade  had  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
oranges,  and  a  golden  opportunity  was  opened  for  Cali- 
fornia. The  trade  commenced  to  take  hold,  but  still 
California  met  with  sharp  competition  from  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  Jamaica;  in  fact,  this  competition  became  so 
keen  that  prices  realized  were  simply  ruinous.  The 
California  growers  and  receivers  were  at  their  wits' 
end;  they  finally  applied  to  the  railroads  for  assistance 
from  this  foreign  competition;  the  growers  agreed  to 
furnish  the  fruit  and  the  railroads  agreed  on  an  emer- 
gency rate,  one  cent  per  pound  or  seventy-two  cents 
per  box.  This  rate,  with  the  assistance  of  the  tariff, 
very  quickly  killed  off  competition  from  Italy  and 
Spain,  leaving  Jamaica  and  a  few  summer  oranges  from 
Rodi  and  Sorrento  still  to  contend  with.  The  advent 
of  the  Valencia  Late  orange  from  California,  which 
the  growers  found  could  be  held  until  the  navels, 
sweets,  and  seedlings  were  shipped  and  out  of  the 
way,  and  which  the  trade  found  were  far  superior  as  a 
summer  orange,  to  the  Rodi  and  Sorrento  oranges,  re- 
sulted in  the  latter  being  practically  done  away  with 
as  a  factor  in  the  business. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Chapman,  of  Fullerton,  California,  well 
known  as  the  grower  and  shipper  of  the  "Old  Mission" 
brand  of  oranges,  was  the  first  to  give  battle  with  the 
Valencia  Late  oranges,  and  the  general  superiority  of 
the  fruit  grown  by  him  very  quickly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  best  trade,  and  they  would  have  no  other 
but  Valencia  Lates,  the  Rodi,  Sorrento,  and  Jamaica 
oranges  were  left  to  the  poorer  class  of  trade  and  the 
results  realized  were  so  extremely  poor  that  it  did  not 
pay  to  import  them.  Now  practically  the  entire  mar- 
kets of  the  country  the  whole  year  are  supplied  with 
oranges  grown  on  American  soil. 

The  cultivation  of  oranges  in  California  is  being  stead- 
ily extended,  the  reports  showing  an  increased  acreage 
in  both  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State, 
aud  the  growers  are  reaping  fine  returns  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

In  marketing  their  product,  however,  it  is  found  that 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  one  season  by  the  one  pre- 
ceding it.  During  the  Valencia  Late  season  recently 
closed  it  was  quite  apparent  that  growers  expected 
a  repetition  of  the  conditions  of  the  previous  year  and 
they  acted  accordingly.  As  a  result  the  fruit  arriving 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  often  showed  that 
it  had  been  held  too  long,  and  much  of  it  would  have 
been  marketed  to  much  better  advantage  had  it  been 
shipped  at  the  proper  time.  It  would  have  then  arrived 
here  in  better  condition  and  found  a  better  market. 

The  New  York  trade  never  wants  poor  stock,  but 
will  pay  well  for  good  stock.  An  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  given  in  the  way  that  the  "Old  Mission"  oranges 
sold  throughout  the  season.  They  have  been  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  when  the  prevailing  market  prices 
for  oranges  are  compared  with  the  records  made  by 
this  brand  the  showing  was  something  remarkable. 


could  succeed  everywhere  as  well  as  they  do  here, 
they  would  be  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  small  fruits 
of  California,  as  both  are  of  distinct  flavor  and  char- ! 
acter.  As  with  all  other  varieties  before  them,  it  now 
devolves  upon  the  local  planter  to  test  their  adaptabil- 
ity to  his  own  peculiar  conditions  and  not  until  then 
can  we  know  whether  they  are  of  general  value  or 
only  locally  so.  I  have  tried  to  proceed  carefully  and 
have  put  myself  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense 
to  be  the  more  sure  of  their  value  before  sending  them 
out. 

A  brief  and  candid  description  of  these  two  new  va- 
rieties may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time. 

Ettersberg  Gooseberry. — It  is  a  seedling  of  what  is 
known  here  as  the  Walla  Walla,  which  it  resembles  con- 
siderably in  growth  but  stands  the  heat  better,  both  in 
foliage  and  fruit.  The  bush  is  very  vigorous,  some  of 
them  six  years  old  growing  here  are  5  feet  high  aud 
20  feet  in  circumference.  They  seem  to  be  quite  as 
healthy  and  vigorous  in  the  fog  belt  of  Humboldt 
county.  The  berry  is  of  medium  size,  deep  green  in 
color,  green  or  ripe,  has-  practically  no  skin  when  cooked, 
and  the  seeds  are  few  in  number;  the  berry  being  prac- 
tically all  meat.  With  but  a  little  over  half  as  much 
acid  as  other  gooseberries,  and  with  both  blossoms  and 
stems  small  and  soft,  and  only  necessary  to  be  removed 
for  appearance  sake,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
among  gooseberries.  It  is-  very  productive  and  appears 
to  bear  best  when  cross-pollinized  with  other  varieties. 
As  a  proof  of  its  merit,  it  was  awarded  at  the  Louis 
and  Clark  Exposition  of  Portland,  Ore.,  a  bronze  medal 
which  was  the  highest  recognition  the  Jury  of  Awards 
could  bestow  upon  a  single  exhibit  of  a  single  variety. 

Rose  Ettersberg  Strawberry. — This-  variety  is  a  h' 
brid  between  a  third  generation  Sharpless-X  Parry  and 
a  type  of  the  Fragaria  chilensis,  or  beach  strawberry, 
but  of  a  different  type  from  those  growing  on  the  beach 
hereabouts,  and  most  likely  from  a  warmer  part  of  the 
coast  of  America.  As  all  acquainted  with  the  beach 
strawberry  know,  it  is  very  fragrant  and  of  distinct 
flavor.  The  fragrance  of  the  Rose  Ettersberg  is  such  aa 
to  drown  the  scent  of  so  fragrant  a  rose  as  the  La 
Marque  when  taken  together.  In  common  with  its 
beach  parent,  it  will  thrive  on  very  poor  soil  and  pro- 
duces its  best  fruit  in  such  situations.  Its  best  adap- 
tation is  a  light  open  soil  and  considerable  sunshine. 
Too  much  moisture  and  plant  food  force  them  all  to 
runners  and  the  berries  are  then  lacking  in  both  sub- 
stance and  flavor.  With  me  here  they  grow  almost  with- 
out cultivation  on  land  that  is  too  dry  to  grow  and  ma- 
ture a  crop  of  corn,  and  from  400  stocks  from  one  to 
seven  years  old  I  picked  100  gallons  of  berries,  and  this 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  I  am 
yet  to  find  a  red  strawberry,  that  is,  of  Eastern  stock, 
that  amounts  to  anything  here.  The  blossoms  are 
often  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar,  the  berries  of  large 
size,  often  1%  inches  in  diameter,  and  blush  pink  in 
color.  Single  stocks  from  sets  18  months  out  were 
measured  here  last  summer  that  were  22  inches  high 
and  over  10  feet  in  circumference. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER. 

Ettersberg,  Humboldt  county. 
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ETTERSBERG  BERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  the 
Ettersberg  gooseberry  and  the  Rose  Ettersberg  straw- 
berry came  into  existence,  and  for  the  past  eight  years 
I  have  been  studying  them  closely  here  on  my  own 
grounds,  as  well  as  having  others  try  them  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  They  are  certainly  worthy  varieties 
here,  and,  from  what  I  can  learn  they  are  worthy  of 
wider  trial,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  least.    If  they 


A   STUDY  OF  FORAGE  PLANTS  AT  ETTERSBERG, 
HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter.t 
[Fourth  Paper.] 
Rye  Grasses. — Of  all  introduced  grasses  in  Humboldt 
county,  rye  grass  is  far  in  the  lead.  While  Australian, 
English  or  perennial  rye  grass  is  preferred  on  some  up- 
lands, the  Italian  variety  is  the  favorite  generally.  One 
of  the  earliest  if  not  the  first  introduction  of  Italian 
rye  grass  in  Humboldt  county  was  in  1885  by  Benj. 
Etter,  father  of  the  writer,  who  sowed  an  acre  of  this 
grass  in  that  year.  So  well  did  it  succeed  that  it  soon 
became  the  variety  most  generally  sown.  There  is  no 
grass  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  lowlands  of  this 
county  than  Italian  rye  grass,  but  outside  of  these  moist 
lowlands,  which  are  always  cooled  and  kept  moist  by 
the  summer  fogs  which  prevail,  it  fails  to  hold  its  pres- 
tige and  is  often  substituted  by  the  more  permanent 
perennial  rye  grass  or  orchard  grass.  Both  of  these 
I  rye  grasses  are,  however,  valuable  for  sowing  on  a 
burning  in  almost  any  situation,  for  even  though  they 
jo  not  stay  more  than  a  year  or  two,  I  doubt  if  there 
is  another  grass  that  will  produce  more  feed  the  first 
year.  It  is  obvious  that  in  thus  sowing  it,  I  recommend 
it  only  in  mixture  with  more  permanent  species  and, 
of  course,  but  a  small  quantity  of  seed  should  be  includ- 
ed, lest  it  choke  the  others  out  by  its  quick  growth, 
especially  on  rather  fertile  soils. 

In  Eel  River  valley  its  strong  points  are  its  growth 


all  the  year  around;  its  certainty  to  catch  and  quick 
development,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cured 
in  a  cool  and  foggy  climate.  It  yields  an  abundant 
crop  of  hay  and  always  a  good  aftermath,  which  is 
sometimes  cut  as  a  second  crop  of  hay  or  cut  and  fed 
green  to  the  milk  cows.  I  know  of  no  experiments 
where  it  has  been  sown  on  the  open  range  that  have 
amounted  to  anything,  but  there  are  a  few  places  on 
Bear  River  Ridge,  near  the  coast,  where  perennial  rye 
grass  has  to  all  appearance  naturalized  itself  in  per- 
manent form,  but  back  from  the  coast  where  the  sun 
becomes  hotter  it  will  not  stand  more  than  two  or  three 
years  in  the  most  favored  spots,  and  its  adaptation 
back  from  the  coast  I  should  say  is  limited  to  a  place 
in  mixture  for  sowing  on  burnings.  With  this  perennial 
rye  grass,  close  pasturing  tends  to  make  it  more  per- 
manent. In  the  plots  here  it  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared the  second  season  where  it  had  everything  its 
own  way,  and  the  yield  was  good. 

Orchard  Grass. — This  widely  known  grass  is  grown 
to  some  extent  in  Humboldt  county,  on  tillable  land, 
and  it  is  a  valuable  grass  to  sow  on  burnings  along 
with  mixture  of  other  grasses  where  it  does  not  be- 
come too  dry  for  perennial  grasses.  It  is  a  strong, 
deep  rooting  grass  and  according  to  my  observations  on 
this  point,  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  nearly  any  of  our 
grasses,  either  native  or  imported,  in  ability  to  stand 
heat  and  drouth.  The  seed  germinates  readily  in 
about  fourteen  days  and  catches  well  on  tilled  land 
or  burnings,  but  I  have  no  evidence  that  it  can  be  suc- 
cessfully established  on  the  open  range  where  there  is 
a  stand  of  other  annual  grasses  and  weeds  of  various 
sorts.  Under  such  conditions  of  frosty  winter  tem- 
peratures as  we  have  here,  it  is  considerably  affected 
by  the  frost,  and  I  do  not  consider  it  in  the  front  rank 
by  any  means  as  a  winter  growing  grass,  but  it  remains 
green  late  in  the  summer  and  grows  well  in  autumn. 
It  is  very  permanent  in  most  situations  where  it  will 
thrive  at  all  and  the  quality  is  good,  even  though  more 
harsh  than  some  other  species,  but  the  yield  is  only 
moderately  good. 

Mesquit  of  Holcus  (Lanatus  or  Velvet  Grass). — Mes- 
quit,  as  it  is  called  in  this  part  of  California,  is  widely 
naturalized  in  Humboldt  county,  being  one  of  the  first 
grasses  introduced  by  the  early  settlers.  While  it  was 
early  recognized  that  it  was  not  of  the  highest  feed- 
ing value,  it  produced  so  well  and  the  seed  was  so 
easily  obtained  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  principal 
grass  sown  on  clearings.  So  well  does  it  take  to  cli- 
matic and  soil  conditions  prevailing  here  that  it  will 
readily  catch  and  naturalize  itself  in  most  locations 
J  even  on  the  open  range  where  the  land  is  rather  light. 
I  In  the  low  country  where  rye  grass  thrives,  it  is  a  nui- 
sance, for  not  only  is  it  always  present  in  the  land,  but 
being  of  low  nutritive  value,  it  has  for  many  years  past 
been  afflicted  by  the  rust  which  has  farther  reduced  its 
value.  Not  only  is  it  a  persistent  seeder,  but  the  seed 
lies  in  the  ground  for  many  years  and  it  is  difficult 
to  eradicate  it  from  a  field  when  once  grown.  The  rust 
has  done  more  towards  reducing  it  than  anything  else. 
As  one  gets  back  where  the  summers  are  more  sunny, 
hay  made  of  mesquit  grass  has  more  substance,  is  less 
rusted,  and  not  nearly  so  much  like  "a  barn  full  of 
fog,"  as  it  used  to  be  spoken  of  twenty-five  years  ago  in 
Eel  River  valley.  Stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it  well  here 
in  the  mountains,  and  when  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  it  is  quite  permanent  and  is  sure  to  produce 
considerable  feed  in  almost  any  situation,  on  the  whole 
it  is  possibly  better  to  sow  mesquit  than  to  sow  some- 
thing that  is  uncertain  to  produce  anything. 

Agrostis  Family  of  Grasses. — Redtop  or  Agrostis  vul- 
garis has  never  made  much  of  a  mark  anions  imported 
grasses  in  this  county.  My  own  experiments  with  it  irr 
Eel  River  valley  did  not  indicate  it  to  be  of  any  par- 
ticular value  where  rye  grass  succeeded  so  well.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  with  its  behavior  here  at  Etters- 
berg, though,  where  I  had  a  plot  of  it  sown  on  very 
light  black  ashy  land,  just  such  land  as  mesquit  thrives 
on  so  well.  It  grew  quite  thriftily  and  seeded  abundantly 
and  from  self-sown  seed  it  came  up  thick  on  the  ground 
with  the  October  rains.  From  the  fact  the  seed  is 
easily  obtained  from  seedsmen,  it  is  a  desirable  grass 
to  experiment  with  on  light  open  lands  where  rye  grass 
will  not  thrive.  It  is  very  permanent  and  while  it  is 
not  so  well  liked  by  stock  as  some  other  grasses,  it  is 
a  good  substantial  grass,  nevertheless,  and  makes  a 
good  quality  of  hay.  It  makes  a  fair  fall  growth,  but 
does  little  in  winter,  and  remains  green  quite  late  in 
summer. 

Agrostis  canina,  or  Rhode  Island  Bent  grass,  did  not 
make  a  very  desirable  showing  as  compared  with  red- 
top,  with  which  it  grew  in  the  same  plot,  and  Agrostis 
alba,  a  similar  species,  apparently  requires  a  moister 
soil  than  prevails  in  my  grass  garden.  This  species,  or 
one  that  grows  much  like  it  ,is  abundant  in  moist  places 
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in  most  parts  of  Humboldt  county.  Another  native 
species,  Agrostis  scorlaria,  is  abundant  in  most  parts 

?  the  county.  It  makes  some  early  growth  in  the  fal) 
and  remains  green  late  in  the  summer  when  stock  eat 
it  after  the  annual  grasses  are  ripe,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, stock  are  not  over  fond  of  it,  but  it  is  acceptable 
because  it  is  green.  It  make&  its  best  showing  where 
it  is  not  grazed  at  all  and  in  such  situations  it  makes 
far  less  hay  than  it  promises  to  make  before  cutting. 

Tall  Oat  Grass. — Of  the  oat  grasses  I  had  two  plots, 
viz.,  Arrhenatherum  elatius  (ball  oat  grass),  and  Arrhen- 
atherum  elatius  bulbosus  (bulbous  oat  grass).  There 
is  no  very  distinguishing  difference  in  the  two  varieties 
so  far  as  I  noticed,  but  the  bulbous  oat  grass  plot  ap- 
peared to  always  look  better  than  the  other,  especially 
in  fro&ty  weather.  These  are  good,  long-lived,  deep- 
rooting,  and  permanent  grasses  that  will  thrive  on  toler- 
ably poor  and  rather  dry  soil,  but,  I  believe,  dislike  a 
place  that  is  very  wet.  They  are  perfectly  adapted  to  our 
climatic  conditions  and  stock  eat  them  readily,  either 
grazing  or  cured  as  hay.  The  seeds  are  of  good  size 
and  germinate  readily  in  fourteen  days.  From  the  fact 
that  the  seeds  drop  when  matured,  it  should  stand  a 
good  chance  to  volunteer  from  self-sown  seed  on  the 
range.  It  is  tall  growing  and  the  hay  is  bulky  and  light. 
It  makes  a  good  early  fall  growth,  and  is  about  as 
resistant  to  frost  as  Italian  rye  grass.  The  two  plots 
of  oat  grass  always  showed  up  well  among  the  best 
in  the  garden. 

Trisetum  pratensis,  known  as  yellow  oat  grass,  ger- 
minated sparingly  in  twenty  days.  I  do  not  consider  it 
of  any  particular  value. 

Sweet  Vernal  Grass  (Anthoxanthum  odortum). — This 
grass  made  a  good  showing  here  after  it  became  estab- 
lished, but  while  it  was  quite  small  most  of  it  burned 
out.  It  will  stand  considerable  heat  and  drouth,  however, 
when  the  plants  are  well  established,  and  as  it  is  a  fine 
early  fall  and  winter  grower  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  if  it  were  sown  in  the  fall  better  results  would  be 
obtained  than  could  be  had  by  sowing  in  the  spring. 
Like  the  oat  grass  and  the  wild  oats,  too,  the  seed  drops 
when  ripe  and  crawls  about  searching  for  a  place  to 
burrow  in  the  soil.  A&  it  is  a  prolific  seeder  and  one 
of  the  very  earliest  to  mature,  I  regard  it  as  having  ex- 
ceptional qualifications  to  propagate  itself  on  the  range. 
It  seems,  too,  that  it  would  be  more  adapted  for  situa- 
tions near  the  coast,  where  the  sun  does  not  get  quite 
so  warm  as  it  does  here.  The  seed  germinated  readily 
in  fourteen  days  and  it  i&  about  as  hardy  against  frost 
as  the  oat  grasses. 

Timothy. — This  grass,  so  universally  grown  in  the 
East,  is  far  from  holding  a  like  position  in  Northwestern 
California.  It  is  clearly  out  of  its  element  here.  It 
grows  to  little  in  winter  and  is  always  waiting  for 
rain  in  summer.  I  have  noticed  that  when  we  get  plenty 
of  rain  in  May  and  June,  timothy  makes  a  good  crop, 
and  when  the  rain  is  scanty  the  crop  is  scanty,  too. 
It  would  also  appear  that  when  it  is  cool  enough  for 
Italian  rye  grass  to  grow  well,  it  is  too  cool  for  tim- 
othy. At  any  rate,  I  have  never  &een  it  grow  well  in 
Eel  River  valley.  It  is  not  too  dry  here  for  the  plants 
to  live  through  all  right,  but  without  summer  rains  or 
irrigation  timothy,  as  I  know  it,  is  not  a  success. 

Muhlenbergia  racemosa,  or  "drop  seed,"  I  believe  also 
sometimes  called  wild  timothy,  is  very  resistant  to 
both  heat  and  drouth.  I  would  hardly  consider  it 
adapted  to  Californian  conditions,  because  it  quits-  work 
in  October  and  remains  entirely  dormant  until  the 
middle  of  March.  It  forms  a  sort  of  a  bulbous  root  and 
it  is  from  this  that  the  new  growth  springs.  If  it  would 
stand  winter  flooding  without  injury  it  might  be  of 
some  use  on  such  lands.  It  germinates  well  in  twenty 
days  and  does  not  readily  burn  out,  even  when  quite 
small. 

THE  GARDEN 

TOMATOES  UNDER  GLASS. 

As  we  have  previously  stated  comparatively  little  is 
done  with  forcing  enterprises  in  California,  because  open 
air  growth  covers  so  large  a  part  of  the  year,  but  in- 
terest is  awakening  in  the  practice  and  it  could  not  be 
well  otherwise  when  forced  tomatoes  from  the  south 
reach  the  California  markets  each  year.  Obviously 
we  have  great  advantages  in  this,  not  only  because  so 
little  heat  has  to  be  used,  but  because  our  winter  sun- 
shine is  in  such  a  strong  and  constant  quantity  in  some 
parts  of  the  State.  Some  important  suggestions  on 
forcing  tomatoes  are  given  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Beal,  of  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station,  in  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer: 

The  constant  demand  for  fresh  fruit  the  year  round, 
especially  in  the  large  cities,  has  made  the  tomato  a 
profitable  forcing-house  crop.  The  plant  is  grown  as  a 
mid-winter  crop  or  as  a  spring  crop  following  other 


plants.  For  the  former  the  seed  must  be  sown  about 
July  20  and  the  plants  benched  by  September  15,  so  that 
most  of  the  growth  is  made  and  the  fruits  set  during 
the  bright  sunny  fall  weather. 

If  the  plants  are  started  late  the  blossoms  do  not 
set  well  in  the  short,  dull  days  of  midwinter  unless  hand 
pollination  is  resorted  to.  Even  with  this  method  if  the 
dull  periods  are  protected  many  fruits  are  lost  through 
the  failure  of  the  blossoms  to  shed  the  requisite  pollen 
for  the  work.  The  spring  crop  is  usually  started  early 
in  December  and  the  plants  benched  the  middle  of 
March. 

Sowing  the  Seed. — The  usual  method  of  starting  to- 
mato plants  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  plot  and  when  they 
reach  a  height  of  2  inches  they  are  potted  into  2^-inch 
pots  in  only  a  moderate  rich  potting  soil.  When  the 
ball  of  earth  is  covered  with  roots  they  are  shifted  into 
3%-inch  pots  in  which  the  plants  remain  until  they 
become  pot  bound.  They  will  then  form  flowers  and  set 
fruit.  This  method  has  enabled  me  to  secure  fruit  in 
50  days  from  benching,  or  in  110  days  from  sowing  the 
seed,  whereas  the  average  length  of  time  required  under 
ordinary  methods  is  75  and  145  days  respectively. 

Best  Soil. — A  soil  of  one-half  rich  garden  loam  and 
one-half  rotted  compost  is  ideal  for  tomatoes.  The 
plants  are  set  from  18  to  30  inches  apart  each  way.  The 
highest  yields  per  square  foot,  viz.  two  and  one-half 
pounds,  was  obtained  from  plants  set  20  by  24  inches 
Everything  depends  on  the  light  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  house  as  to  which  is  the  proper  distance  for  the 
securing  of  the  largest  yields.  In  order  to  secure  the 
maximum  light  for  each  plant  the  mid-winter  tomatoes 
are  usually  grown  to  a  single  stem  by  pruning  off  all 
side  shoots  as  fast  as  they  appear  in  the  axil  of  the 
leaves.  Some  of  the  largest  leaves  should  also  be  re- 
duced. 

The  houses  should  be  provided  with  wires  parallel 
to  the  rows  and  directly  over  them.  The  wire  should 
be  secured  to  the  sash  bars  by  means  of  screw  eyes  or 
staples.  Wires  are  also  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  bench 
close  to  the  plants.  Strings  of  binder  twine  are  used 
between  the  wires  to  form  a  support  for  the  plants 
which  are  tied  to  it  with  raffia.  To  avoid  slipping  the 
raffia  should  be  wrapped  around  the  supporting  string 
two  or  three  times  and  looped  loosely  around  the  stem 
below  a  leaf  to  allow  .or  enlargement  of  the  stem.  The 
clusters  of  fruit  must  be  supported  by  slings  of  raffia 
and  carried  through  a  leaf  axil  above,  or  tied  to  the 
string. 

Pollinating. — Many  growers  pollinate  by  tapping  the 
strings  during  the  middle  of  the  day  on  bright,  sunny- 
days.  This  serves  the  purpose  very  well  in  the  fall  and 
spring,  but  during  the  winter  a  more  satisfactory  way  is 
to  hold  under  each  open  flower  a  spoon  or  a  watch  glass 
fastened  to  a  stick,  while  it  is  gently  tapped.  The 
pollen  is  thus  caught  so  that  the  spoon  can  be  lifted 
against  the  stigma  and  the  pollen  contained  therein  ad- 
heres to  it.  , 

Temperature  of  Forcing  House. — The  temperature 
should  be  65  degrees  at  night  with  a  rise  of  15  or  zO 
degrees  on  sunny  days.  The  atmosphere  should  be  dry 
rather  than  moist  to  promote  pollination  and  reduce  the 
liability  to  oedema.  Watering  should  be  done  in  the 
forenoon  and  the  plants  should  go  into  the  night  dry. 

The  fruits  should  be  gathered  when  of  even  color  and 
ripeness.  When  the  market  is  at  a  distance  the  fruits 
are  usually  wrapped  in  white  or  brown  tea  paper  and 
packed  in  baskets  commonly  used  for  peaches,  or  in  the 
flat  potato  baskets.  When  the  market  is  at  hand,  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  wrap  the  fruits,  as  the  forced 
tomato  is  commonly  sold  by  the  pound.  The  price 
varies  from  15  or  20  to  50  cents  per  pound,  and  a  plant 
yields  from  four  to  ten  pounds.  When  the  fruit  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  local  market,  packing  the  fruit  in  fiat 
baskets  holding  five  pounds  with  the  top  layer  faced 
with  the  stem  end  down,  renders  them  attractive,  if  dis- 
played in  the  show  window.  The  best  varieties  for 
forcing  are  Best  of  All  Combination,  Eclipse,  Froymore 
Select,  Lorillard,  etc. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


THE   FRUIT  GROWERS'  AIM. 

By  Mr.  H.  C.  Rowley,  of  Sacramento,  at  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  at  Hanford. 
It  may  jar  the  sensibilities  of  some  to  state  the  facts 
just  as  they  are.  but  aside  from  a  small  class,  very,  very 
few  in  number,  represented  by  such  shining  examples 
as  Luther  Burbank,  the  fruit  grower  has  but  a  single 
aim.  This  may  be  set  down  in  one  word — price.  Pub- 
lic spirit  and  curiosity  in  experimentation  at  times  play 
a  small  part,  but  resolving  the  matter  down  to  the  basis 
which  you  all  know  is  that  the  foundation,  the  aim  of  the 
fruit  grower  is  to  get  the  best  possible  price  for  his 


product.  Of  course,  he  at  the  same  time  wants  to  get 
an  improved  quantity  and  improved  quality  in  produc- 
tion, but  this  is  merely  a  means  as  to  an  end  in  999 
cases  out  of  every  1000,  and  has  as  its  ultimate  object 
— more  money.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
sideration of  means  looking  toward  this  end  is  of  prime 
importance,  and  in  publishing  California  Fruit  Grower 
it  has  been  my  object  to  specialize  as  particularly  as 
possible  on  the  commercial  side  of  fruit  growing,  not, 
however,  overlooking  the  matter  of  improvement  in 
quality  and  methods  of  production,  which  are  of  vital 
import  to  the  fruit  grower  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
aim.  There  are  several  cardinal  points  in  obtaining  the 
best  possible  price  for  your  products  as  I  see  it.  Pro- 
ducing the  best  possible  article  for  the  class  and  char- 
acter of  trade  you  intend  catering  to.  Keep  as  thorough- 
ly posted  on  selling  conditions  in  your  line  as  is  prac- 
ticable. 

Another  point  is  honesty;  honesty  with  those  with 
whom  you  are  dealing  and  honesty  with  yourself.  You 
must  turn  out  an  honest  product,  just  what  it  purports 
to  be,  and  you  must  keep  it  strictly  to  the  letter  of  your 
obligations,  in  all  dealings  and  insist  on  others  doing 
the  same,  and  if  they  do  not,  look  around  for  some- 
body else  to  deal  with.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  antag- 
onism and  dissatisfaction,  not  to  use  any  stronger  term, 
existing  between  the  fruit  growers  and  buyers  and 
packers  who  handle  their  product.  Both  sides  are  re- 
sponsible for  this,  and  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  hard  usage  and  bad  treatment  that  growers  get  at 
the  hands  of  packers  and  buyers  is  owing  to  lack  of 
discrimination  and  judgment  in  picking  out  the  people 
with  whom  to  deal.  If  you  have  had  good  treatment 
and  honest  dealings  from  a  packer  with  whom  you 
have  been  doing  business  for  perhaps  a  number  of 
years,  and  some  other  fellow  comes  along  that  you 
don't  know  anything  about  and  offers  you  a  fraction 
better  value  for  your  'goods  and  you  sell  them  to  him 
and  get  caught  one  way  or  another,  who  is  to  blame? 

It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  grower  is 
not  the  only  individual  in  the  world  who  is  after  a 
living  and  the  best  possible  price.  Everyone  else  con- 
nected with  the  fruit  business  or  any  other,  is  in  the 
same  boat;  we  are  all  looking  for  the  highest  price 
when  we  have  anything  to  sell  and  the  cheapest  price 
when  we  have  anything  to  buy.  It  is  a  natural  propo 
sition  that  a  fruit  buyer  wants  to  get  his  stuff  at  the 
very  lowest  price  he  can  buy  at,  but  this  fact  should 
not  lead  to  prejudice.  Again,  in  this  matter  of  hon- 
esty, a  contract  is  just  as  binding  on  one  party  as  on 
another,  and  if  not  lived  up  to  will  in  the  long  run 
work  the  downfall  of  the  transgressor.  Right  here  in 
your  own  district  this  present  season  there  have  been 
unholy  alliances  between  unscrupulous  packers  and  un- 
scrupulous growers.  Growres,  who  have  made  contracts 
to  deliver  their  goods  at  an  agreed  upon  price  to  pack- 
ers, have  jumped  their  bargains  and  delivered  their 
goods  to  others  for  a  consideration.  By  far  the  largest 
loss  through  such  dealings  will  accrue  to  the  packers 
themselves  in  the  course  of  time,  but  a  grower's  con- 
tract is  both,  in  statutory  and  moral  law,  as  binding 
as  any  one's  else.  You  expect  the  man  with  whom  you 
bargain  to  live  up  to  his  word  whether  he  wins  or 
loses,  and  you  should  certainly  do  the  same.  This  class 
of  growers  in  such  a  community  as  California  must,  how- 
ever, be  small  in  number. 

In  the  matter  of  selling  your  goods,  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  theorists  who  get  up  and  argue  by  the  year 
that  this  or  that  particular  method  is  the  only  way  that 
any  product  of  the  soil  can  be  sold  to  advantage.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  one  way.  I  believe  there  are 
a  great  many  methods  of  selling  or  handling  your 
goods,  each  of  which  is  to  the  best  advantage  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  and  to  certain  individuals.  With  a 
State  as  large  as  the  State  of  California  and  individual 
1  interests  as  diverse  as  they  always  must  be  in  this  State, 
j  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  about  selling  all  the  fruit, 
all  the  vast  production  of  our  orchards,  in  various  lines, 
under  any  one  system,  no  matter  how  theoretically  per- 
fect it  may  seem  to  be.  There  are  always  going  to  be 
different  methods  of  selling  just  as  surely  as  no  two 
people  think  exactly  alike  on  all  subjects.  Co-operation 
so  far  as  uniformity  of  action  or  anything  like  a  unani- 
mous scale  is  concerned,  has  proved  an  absolute  fail- 
ure; not  in  theory,  the  theory  of  it  is  perfect,  but  in 
practice.  In  the  matter  of  selling  your  products,  nearly 
j  every  case  is  different  in  some  particular,  and  for  this 
reason  one  method  is  the  most  advantageous  in  one 
case  and  another  in  another.  There  is  no  one  royal  road 
to  the  highest  price  for  fruit. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  best  possible  price  for  your 
[  product,  you  must,  of  course,  keep  posted  on  general 
1  conditions  and  tendencies.  Generally  speaking,  it  pays 
;  best  to  produce  a  less  quantity  of  a  first-class  product 
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handled  in  a  first-class  way.  The  fixed  expenses  of  in- 
terest on  your  land  investment,  most  of  the  expenses 
of  care  for  and  handling  the  product,  and  all  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation,  are  the  same,  whether  your 
product  brings  the  bare  cost  of  getting  it  to  market  or 
a  substantial  profit  to  you.  It  is  the  great  mass  of  low- 
grade  stuff  on  the  markets  generally  that  keeps  prices 
down  and  discourages  consumption.  Of  course,  there 
are  certain  conditions  that  require  a  certain  class  of  pro- 
duct, and  where  a  producer  is  catering  to  a  particular 
trade,  he  wants  the  goods  that  that  trade  demands;  but 
make  them  the  best  that  they  can  be  for  the  particular 
conditions  that  are  being  catered  to.  The  principle  is 
the  same. 

A  matter  which  is  very  largely  overlooked  by  fruit 
growers  in  disposing  of  cured  fruit  is  the  matter  of 
carrying  expenses.  I  do  not  advocate  jumping  at  the 
first  offer  that  comes  your  way,  but  there  is  a  large 
class  of  fruit  growers  who  argue  along  these  lines: 
"If  Mr.  Buyer  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  he  is  offering 
me,  my  goods  must  certainly  be  worth  more  money  be- 
cause he  expects  to  make  something,  so  I  had  better 
keep  them  myself  and  I  shall  get  more  later  on." 
Whether  or  not  a  product  should  be  held  depends  en- 
tirely on  circumstances  over  which  the  grower  him- 
self has  very  little  control.  Growers,  however,  should 
take  into  consideration  more  generally  the  carrying 
expenses;  loss  of  interest,  insurance,  and  shrinkage. 
Now  this  matter  of  shrinkage  is  one  of  more  import 
ance  than  many  think.  If  the  grower  holds  his  pro- 
duct, he  is  going  to  lose  by  shrinkage,  and  it  is  very 
material  in  most  cases,  amounting  to  a  very  noteworthy 
percentage,  and  the  grower  in  deciding  to  hold  must 
take  this  into  consideration. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  I  have  left  for  the  last 
because  I  want  to  make  an  effort  to  impress  on  you 
my  ideas  on  this  subject  as  strongly  as  possible.  Fu- 
tures: The  wrecks  that  fill  up  history  in  fruit  trade 
circles  are  responsible  in  large  part  to  future  selling. 
As  a  rule  growers  do  not  indulge  so  largely  in  the 
gamble  in  futures  as  do  the  commercial  packers,  but  a 
large  number  of  the  evils  of  the  business  and  the  gen- 
eral hard  feeling  between  growers  and  buyers  is  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  due  to  dealing  in  futures.  It  may  be  set 
down  here  that  it  is  not  only  improbable,  but  exceeding- 
ly unlikely,  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the 
speculator  and  dealer  in  futures  will  cease  to  exist.  In 
the  first  place,  the  human  race  has  an  inborn  instinct 
to  gamble,  which,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  gen- 
eral in  one  form  or  another.  It  may  not  be  draw  poker 
and  it  may  not  even  be  a  slot  machine  for  cigars,  but 
the  individuals  in  whom  the  gambling  tendency  does 
not  manifest  itself  one  way  or  another,  are  exceedingly 
few  and  far  between.  Hence,  of  course,  we  are  always 
going  to  have  speculation,  and  the  speculator  must  nat- 
urally take  a  chance  on  the  future.  But  of  all  the  prac- 
tices which  experience  has  shown  to  be  prejudicial  to 
peace,  harmony,  and  financial  success  in  the  fruit  busi- 
ness, dealing  in  distant  futures  takes  front  rank  in  the 
grand  stand. 

This  is  not  a  packer's  meeting,  so  there  is  no  call  to 
discuss  the  subject  from  that  point  of  view.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  in  passing,  that  the  packer  is  between 
two  fires  in  this  matter,  being  liable  to  get  in  trouble 
either  way,  buying  or  selling,  but  the  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket to  the  grower  is  usually  detrimental.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  one  year  with  another  in  the  long  run,  the  less 
gamble  the  grower  takes  with  his  product,  the  better 
he  will  come  out.  Wait  until  you  have  something  to 
sell;  then  when  you  know  what  you  have  to  sell,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  take  the  best  price,  coupled 
with  reasonable  conditions,  that  offers  at  the  time  buy- 
ers want  to  buy,  and  perhaps  you  will  not  get  the 
very  top  of  the  market,  but  at  the  same  time  if  you  are 
dealing  with  honest  people,  and  I  cannot  impress  this 
latter  point  too  strongly  on  you,  you  will  get  the  best 
average  that  your  particular  field  of  activity  warrants. 
When  conditions  seem  in  your  judgment  to  indicate  bet- 
ter prices  later  on,  of  course,  by  all  means  wait.  But 
in  this  connection  there  is  an  analogy  with  the  stock 
market  in  that  there  are  but  few  who  are  fortunate 
enough,  luck  more  than  judgment  entering  into  the  mat- 
ter, to  obtain  the  very  highest  ruling  price  during  a 
season,  because  a  market  must  be  on  the  move  one 
way  or  the  other  most  of  the  time.  When  it  stops  going 
up  it  begins  to  come  down,  and  it  does  not  take  much 
illustration  to  have  a  fruit  grower  to  see  that  it  is  vastly 
easier  to  sell  on  a  rising  market  than  on  a  falling  one. 

Produce  the  very  best  fruit  your  particular  case 
warrants.  Keep  posted  on  general  conditions,  and  local 
tendencies.  Speculate  as  little  as  possible.  Be  honest 
yourself,  and  see  to  it  that  you  only  do  business  with 
those  who  are.  I  think  that  sums  up  the  requirements 
on  approaching  the  aim  of  the  fruit  grower. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Vines  started  in  this  way  will  have  sound,  healthy 
trunks,  will  be  easy  to  prune  and  cultivate  and  al- 
SOME  HINTS  ON  PRUNING  YOUNG  VINES.  together  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  than  the  ne- 

(By  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti  of  the  University  of  California  glected  and  abused  cripples  too  often  seen.   A  vine  with 
Experiment  Station.)  a  scarred,  irregular  trunk  or  several  of  them,  leaning 

"The  boy  is  father  to  the  man."    This  is  a  truth  to  be  out  into  the  row  or  half  reclining  on  the  ground,  is 
kept  in  view  in  all  pruning  of  young  vines.    If  a  vine  more  costly  to  handle  in  every  way  and  is  subject  to 
is  properly  trained  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  injuries  that  much  deteriorate  its  value, 
of  its  life  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  will      Stakes. — The  cost  of  stakes  is  a  serious  considera- 
be  spared  its  owner  in  future  years.  tion,  but  will  in  most  cases  be  more  than  repaid  by 

For  nearly  all  forms  of  vines  suitable  to  California  saving  of  work  on  the  vines  when  they  come  into  bear- 
conditions  the  treatment  for  the  first  three  years  is  ing-  For  long  pruned  or  trellised  vines  they  are  es- 
practically  identical.  A  vine  of  any  variety  at  three  sential  and  are  better  put  in  the  first  or  at  latest  the 
years  should  consist  of  a   smooth,   straight   upright  second  year. 

stem  crowned  with  several  symetrically  arranged  spurs  For  short  pruned  vines  they  very  much  hasten  and 
on  arms.  The  variations  will  consist  in  the  length  of  facilitate  the  proper  shaping  of  the  vine.  Stakes  for 
this  stem  and  the  number  of  arms.  These  will  vary  this  purpose  need  not  be  long  or  heavy  and  are  only 
according  to  the  vigor  of  the  variety,  the  richness  of  the  required  to  last  four  or,  at  most,  Ave  years.  At  this 
soil  and  the  style  of  pruning  to  be  adopted  ultimately.    |  age  a  properly  trained  vine  can  support  itself.   A  stake 


For  small  bodied  vines,  such  as  Zinfandel,  Burger, 
Gutsdel  and  Riesling,  a  stem  eight  to  twelve  inches  sufficient 
high  is  usually  sufficient.    It  requires  more  care  and  stakes, 
trouble  to  make  the  stem  higher  and  the  vine  does  not 
become  independent  of  a  stake  as  soon. 

Heavier  growing  varieties,  such  as  Muscat,  Mission, 


30  inches  long  and  1%  inches  in  diameter  is  usually 
Redwood  is   the  best  material   for  these 


Suitable  stakes  for  short-pruned  vines  can  often  be 
made  from  willow,  poplar,  pine  saplings  or  other  woods. 
All  these  woods  require  some  treatment  or  they  will 


Grenache  and  Rose  of  Peru,  should  have  a  stem  from  decay  the  first  year. 

fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high;  and  the  most  vigorous,  A  simple  and  effective  method  of  treatment  is  to 
such  as  Tokay  and  Emperor,  especially  when  grow-  impregnate  them  with  bluestone  (copper  sulphate.)  This 
ing  in  rich  soil,  should  be  made  still  higher.  Vines  is  done  by  placing  the  stakes  as  soon  as  made  in  a  tube 
such  as  Sultanina  which  are  to  be  trained  on  wires  or  containing  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  bluestone.  It  is 
trellises  should  have  a  stem  sufficiently  high  to  bring  j  only  necessary  to  have  a  few  inches  of  one  end  of  the 
the  head  or  crown  of  spurs  on  a  level  with  the  lowest ;  stake  in  the  solution.  In  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  the 
wire.  solution  penetrates  every  part  of  the  wood  and  the  blue- 

In  order  to  bring  a  vine  into  the  form  indicated,  the  stone  can  be  seen  crystallizing  on  the  upper  end  of 
following  hints  may  be  of  use:  the  stake. 

First  Year. — If  a  rooted  vine  is  planted  it  should  The  stakes  must  be  made  and  bluestoned  as  soon  as 
have  the  good  roots  shortened  to  from  1  to  4  inches  and  I  the  wood  is  cut.  If  allowed  to  dry  even  partially  it 
all  injured  parts  removed  completely.  All  the  canes  will  take  days  or  even  weeks  to  thoroughly  Impregnate 
but  one  should  also  be  cut  off  close.    The  one  left  them,  and  it  was  done  then  only  by  completely  sub- 


merging them  in  the  solution. 

FREDERICK  T.  BIOLETTI 
Berkeley,  Dec.  15,  1906. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


should  be  strong  and  with  good  buds  well  placed.  It 
there  is  any  opportunity  for  choice  the  lowest  and 
most  upright  should  be  left.  This  cane  may  be  cut ! 
back  to  two  buds  before  planting.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  defer  this  cutting  back  until  later.  In  March, 
when  the  buds  at  the  top  have  commenced  to  swell, 

is  the  best  time.    This  is  especially  advisable  when  j      AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

grafted  vines  are  planted,  as  the  graft  is  less  liable  in  the  coures  of  an  address  on  horticultural  education 
to  injury  during  the  period  between  planting  and  the  at  the  University  Short  Course  in  Fresno,  Professor  E 
starting  of  growth.  j.  Wickson,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  made 

It  is  well  to  stake  rooted  vines  the  first  year,  es  |  the  following  reference  to  the  development  of  educa- 
pecially  if  they  are  planted  in  rich  and  moist  soil  where  1  Uonal  effort  on  the  Kearney  estate,  which  will  beccmie 
they  will  make  a  strong  growth.  When  the  shoots  com-  the  porperty  of  the  University  of  Ca'ifornia  by  the  will 
mence  to  appear  they  should  be  thinned  to  one  or  two.  0f  the  late  M.  Theodore  Kearney: 

and  these  tied  loosely  to  the  stake.  If  these  shoots  j  \ye  meet  today  near  a  site  upon  which  one  of  the 
grow  vigorously  they  should  be  nipped  off  at  the  height  most  unique  and  interesting  agricultural  institutions 
at  which  it  is  desired  to  make  the  head.  This  will  0:  the  world  will  ere  long  arise.  The  gift  which  will 
cause  a  growth  of  laterals  which  will  form  the  com-  provide  it  a  home  and  an  income  la  Californian  in  its 
mencement  of  the  head.  greatness  and  in  its  freedom  from  restriction;  the  in- 

If  stakes  are  not  used  or  if  cuttings  are  planted  this  formal  suggestions  of  the  donor  do,  however,  clearly 
thinning  of  the  shoots  or  nipping  of  the  tips  should  indicate  a  conception  of  an  institution  which  shall  be 
not  be  practiced.  shaped  by  the  urgent  needs  and  the  characteristic  op- 

Second  Year. — Sometime  during  December  of  the  year  portunities  of  its  environment  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
of  planting,  or  in  January,  February  or  March  the  fol- 1  agricultural  service  of  this  grand  natural  division  of 


lowing  year,  the  first  winter  pruning  takes  place.  Vines 
which  have  made  a  small  growth  should  be  thinned  to 
one  cane,  which  is  then  shortened  to  two  buds  and  the 
treatment  recommended  for  strong  vines  during  the 

first  year  be  adopted. 


the  State— the  San  Joaquin  valley.  On  this  occasion 
It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  speak,  briefly,  about  what 
I  conceive  to  be  possible  in  the  development  of  in 
Institution  for  agricultural  education,  research  and  ex- 
periment which  shall  best  serve  the  prosperity  of  this 


Vines  which  have  made  good,  vigorous,  well  ripened  vast  and  rich  district  of  the  State  and  the  manhood  and 
canes  should  be  thinned  to  the  most  nearly  vertical  of  womanhood  of  the  millions  of  people  whom  coming 
the  good  canes.    This  cane  should  be  shortened  to  the  j  centuries  will  bring  to  it. 

length  which  it  is  desired  to  give  the  stem  of  the  vine.  It  is  becoming  more  clearly  demonstrated  each  day 
This  cane  in  fact  constitutes  the  stem  of  the  vine  and  that  the  outfit  of  California  for  agricultural  research 
should  be  chosen  and  treated  with  great  care.  If '  and  instruction  will  consist,  first,  of  a  central  plant  at 
there  is  no  cane  suitable  in  size  or  position  the  vine  j  Berkeley,  where  agriculture  shall  maintain  itself  cred- 
muBt  be  cut  back  to  two  buds  and  the  starting  of  the  itably  among  other  applied  sciences,  taking  its  inspira- 
stem  deferred  until  the  next  year.  j  tion  and  material  of  new  truth  trov.\  all  the  sources 

Vines  which  are  cut  back  to  two  buds  at  this  time  [  thereof,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  highest  lines  o! 
require  careful  attention  during  the  following  growing  thought  and  inquiry  which  the  University  pursues.  It 
season.  If  neglected  they  will  send  out  thick  vigorous  will  consist,  second,  of  several  closely  related  and  cor- 
shoots  flat  on  the  ground  which  can  never  be  raised  related  outposts,  where  all  this  new  truth  shall  be  em- 
up  to  form  a  straight  stem.  The  tying  up  of  the  shoots  i  bodied  in  actual  agricultural  operations,  which  shall 
of  such  vines  during  the  summer  and  nipping  back  to  make  it  available  to  the  people  bv  practical  instruc- 
form  the  head  are  essential.  tion  and  demonstration.    Nothing  less  than  this  will 

Third  Year. — In  the  winter  following  the  second  sea-  satisfy  the  people  of  California.  The  legislature  de- 
ton's  growth  every  well-grown  vine  can  be  given  from  ckired  it  when  it  made  an  appropriation  for  a  University 
two  to  four  spurs.    These  spurs  should  consist  of  one 


or  two  buds  according  to  their  strength.    Thin  canes 


Farm  and  so  closely  described  the  characters  it  should 
embody.    Mr.  Kearney  declared  it  when  he  gave  this 


should  be  shortened  to  the  base  bud,  spurs  from  normal  grand  property  for  an  institution  to  bo  devoted  to  agn- 
canes  should  have  one  bud  more  while  exceptionally  cultural  experiment  and  instruction.  The  attitude  of 
heavy  canes  should  have  two  or  even  three  buds,  be-  the  people  toward  this  subject  should  be  carefully  and 
sides  that  at  the  base.  The  spurs  should  be  selected  ,  conscientiously  considered  and  wisely  acted  upon, 
so  as  to  make  the  head  as  symetrical  as  possible  and  One  phase  alone  of  a  complex  problem  will  I  speak 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  height  from  i  of  now,  but  it  is  fundamental  in  the  determination  of 
the  ground.  the  whole  matter.    The  instruction  should  be  distinctly 
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and  distinguishingly  along  lines  of.  practical  agricul- 
ture. It  is  not  wise  to  duplicate  the  common  and  high 
schools  of  the  State  by  the  creation  ot  special  schools 
which  be  made  of  common  school  c'oth  with  a  fringe 
of  technical  studies.  These  may  be  good,  and  when 
such  are  wanted  the  school  boards  can  provide  them 
in  accordance  with  their  powers  under  the  general 
school  law.  The  conception  of  a  school  which  actuated 
recent  legislative  appropriation  and  prompted  Mr. 
Kearney's  magnificent  bequest,  is  entirely  different.  It 
was  a  conception  of  a  special  school  of  agriculture 
which  shall  enable  people,  either  old  oi  young,  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  upon  particular  branches  of  agri- 
cultural instruction,  presented  in  its  most  concrete  and 
demonstrative  form,  for.  longer  or  shorter  periods  as 
their  inclinations  and  conditions  dictated.  Such  a 
school  is  a  place  to  learn  to  do  certain  things  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  the  result  of  ^hich  would  be  to 
stimulate,  direct  and  make  more  profitable  individual 
industry,  and,  indirectly,  to  advance  the  quality  of  cit- 
izenship and  general  prosperity.  Such  an  institution  has 
no  close  connection  with  the  general  public  school  ef- 
fort; it  is  not  an  agricultural  grammar  school  nor  an 
agricultural  high  school,  nor  can  it  be  secured  by  graft- 
ing upon  such  schools.  Their  stocks  are  not  strong 
enough  for  such  a  scion;  they  cannot  grow  it  to  the 
height  it  should  attain.  The  University  is  the  only 
stock  which  can  nourish  it  and  develop  it,  because  the 
University  is  the  possessor  of  the  science  which  the 
most  advanced  and  successful  practice  is  based  upon. 
The  biological  sciences  are  the  corner  stone  of  the 
most  successful  and  profitable  agriculture;  the  applica- 
tion to  the  plant  and  to  the  animal  of  the  truth  dis- 
closed by  those  sciences  is  the  only  method  of  reach- 
ing greater  success. 

The  application  of  science  which  modifies  and  im- 
proves practice  is  not  elementary  science.  This  nat- 
urally is  the  form  of  science  which  can  be  grafted  into 
the  curricula  of  the  higher  grammar  grades  or  of  the 
high  school,  and  enters  into  the  training  of  the  sci- 
entific agriculturalist.  But  the  practical  man,  either 
young  or  old,  with  his  livlihood  and  capital  at  stake, 
cannot  wait  for  systematic  instruction  in  science  which 
must  proceed  from  the  elements  upward.  He  must  have 
the  application  of  the  latest  and  most  advanced  sci- 
ence even  if  he  does  not  understand  all  the  steps  which 
lead  to  it.  There  is  no  repository  of  this  advanced 
science  except  the  University  and  it  is  the  scope  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  not  only  to  possess  it  but  to 
make  practical  application  of  it.  The  man  who  wishes 
merely  to  know  how  to  do  better  things  in  the  shortest 
time,  gets  the  demonstration  in  a  form  which  he  can 
appreciate  and  imitate.  At  the  same  time  the  system- 
atically trained  student  following  regular  University 
courses  gets  the  demonstration  and  understands  how 
it  is  to  be  theoretically  accounted  for.  Therefore,  both 
for  the  assistance  of  the  student  of  agricultural 
practice  and  for  the  completion  of  the  cost 
of  the  student  of  agricultural  science,  the  same 
materials  and  objects  are  used  and  the  same 
improved  operations  are  gone  through  and  in  both  cases 
it  is  the  most  advanced  forms  of  agricultural  science 
which  must  be  shown  in  their  application.  For  these 
reasons  the  conduct  of  such  schools  of  the  highest  prac- 
tice must  be  entrusted  to  the  University  and  for  the 
rounding  out  and  completion  of  University  work  in 
agriculture  such  schools  of  practice,  situated  so  that 
they  can  be  made  representative  of  the  best  work  under 
conditions  characteristic  of  our  chief  agricultural  re- 
gions, should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  University,  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
law  providing  for  the  University  Farm,  and  in  the  mem- 
oranda of  Mr.  Kearney,  which  accompanies  his  will 
giving  his  property  to  the  University. 

The  State  will  require  a  number  of  auxiliary  insti- 
tutions of  this  character.  Two  of  them  are  already  pro- 
vided for  and  they  are  so  situated  that  each  is  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  and  distinctive  region,  and  so  wide- 
ly separated  that  no  interference  is  to  be  anticipated. 
Both  should  be  built  up  and  equipped  as  well  and  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  in  accordance  with  what,  on 
careful  examination,  seem  to  be  the  particular  needs 
and  opportunities  of  their  respective  districts,  and  their 
instruction  made  most  clearly  practical  and  available 
to  all  who  desire  it. 

Alopecurus,  or  Foxtail  Grasses. — These  grasses,  al- 
though called  foxtail,  are  not  the  foxtail  so  called  in 
California,  which  are  annual  species  of  Hordeum,  or 
the  barley  family.  The  seed  of  these  alopecurus,  or 
foxtail  grasses,  is  much  like  a  mesquit  or  velvet  grass 
seed  and  geminates  in  twenty  days.  I  had  Alopecurus 
arundinacea  A.  pratensis  (meadow  foxtail),  and  A. 
agrostis.  The  arundinacea  is  perhaps  the  most  prom- 
ising species  for  California  as  it  seems  more  tolerant 
to  drouth  and  is  hardier  against  frost  than  is  meadow 


foxtail.  Both  of  the  species  are  very  permanent  and 
are  great  in  making  a  tough  sod  and  would  probably  do 
well  on  land  that  is  pretty  wet  in  winter  and  moderate- 
ly dry  in  summer.  They  are  good  grasses  and  well 
worth  experimenting  with.  Alopecurus  agrostis  made 
a  poor  showing. 

Hordeum  Bulbosum. — Bulbous  barley  grass  when  in 
full  head  looks  much  like  the  grain  rye.  It  is  per- 
ennial but  I  don't  see  that  it  would  on  that  account 
be  of  any  advantage  over  ordinary  barley  for  hay,  and 
it  does  not  make  a  grain  full  and  plump  like  other  bar- 
ley. There  are  two  species  of  barley  grass,  or  fox- 
tail, which  are  quite  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Hum- 
boldt county.  In  certain  soils  it  does  so  well  that  it 
crowds  all  other  grasses  out.  It  is  remarkable  how 
quickly  it  will  spring  up,  after  a  heavy  rain  in  the  fall, 
and  where  all  was  dry,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days  there 
will  be  fine  green  feed  for  the  stock.  As  an  annual 
winter  grass  it  ranks  among  the  best,  but  in  the  more 
mature  state  and  when  dry  it  is  not  generally  consid- 
ered desirable.    It  thrives,  but  on  a  rich  clay  loam. 

Paspalum  Dilatatum. — This  grass,  known  generally 
as  "large  water  grass,"  is  in  some  respects  a  good  grass, 
but  that  it  will  ever  be  successfully  grown  under  con- 
ditions prevailing  here,  I  very  much  doubt.  Its  good 
points  are  its  strong  root  development  and  permanent 
character.  It  grows  better  in  dry,  hot  weather  than 
other  well-known  grasses.  If  it  would  only  do  some- 
thing in  late  fall  and  winter,  I  would  look  upon  it  with 
more  favor.  It  does  not  get  well  started  at  its  season's 
work  until  June,  and  then  I  suppose  if  we  had  a  few 
inches  of  rain  occasionally  it  would  thrive  well  through- 
out the  summer.  It  is  likewise  very  tardy  at  germina- 
tion. The  first  plot  of  it  I  sowed  showed  very  sparingly 
in  forty  days,  and  another  plot  I  sowed  last  spring  with 
fresh  seed  and  everything  favorable,  failed  to  produce 
even  a  single  plant.  So  I  can't  say  that  I  am  in  the 
least  encouraged  with  it,  even  though  it  is  held  in  high 
esteem  in  Australia. 

Elymus. — Elymus  canadensis,  E>.  triticoides  and  E. 
virginicum,  seed  of  which  was  furnished  me  by  the 
Agrostologist  in  Washington,  are  not  of  any  marked 
value  here,  making  spare  winter  growth  and  not  satis- 
factory in  summer.  We  have  three  wild  types  of  Ely- 
mus in  this  county.  One  is  of  little  value  and  another 
is  somewhat  better  in  quality  and  a  third  selection  from 
near  Cape  Mendocino  is  a  rather  promising  grass.  When 
just  about  to  head  out  it  much  resembles  a  much- 
stooled  stalk  of  the  grain  rye.  The  heads  of  the  species 
of  Elymus  somewhat  resemble  a  head  of  grain  rye, 
and  the  faults  of  the  common  species  is  its  sparse  leaf 
development  and  harsh  straw.  In  this  best  selection 
the  straw  is  of  about  the  quality  of  grain  rye  straw. 
In  common  with  the  other  species,  it  is  resistant  to 
drouth  and  frost  and  makes  a  fine  winter  growth.  In 
fact,  it  ranks  among  the  best  in  making  an  early  and 
vigorous  fall  growth.  It  has  a  peculiarity  in  that  after 
a  crop  of  seed  has  been  cut,  it  may  not  show  any  blade 
of  green  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  with  the 
first  rain  of  any  consequence  it  will  send  up  new  blades 
from  the  base  of  the  dry  stubble.  In  this  character  it 
is  distinctly  Californian.  It  knows  how  to  rest  when  it 
is  too  dry  to  do  anything  else',  and  to  grow  in  the  wet 
season,  and  that  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  many  desert 
grasses.  Its  greatest  fault,  I  have  observed  so  far,  is 
that  it  is  slow  to  take  hold  for  some  time  after  ger- 1 
mination,  much  slower  in  this  regard  than  the  other  two 
types  of  this  species. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SYLVICULTURE. 


THE  CASUAR1NA  COM M ENDED  FOR  A  TRYING 
SITUATION. 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  an  enquiry  from  one  of  your 
subscribers  in  last  week's  Rural  Press,  signed  "Farmer," 
Littlerock,  and  for  his  information  I  would  recommend 
the  Casuarina.  This  tree  has  proved  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful in  California.  I  have  tried  it  in  various  situa- 
tions in  this  State  and  have  always  found  it  most  sat- 
isfactory, and  for  a  windbreak  on  the  edge  of  the  Mo- 
jave  desert,  I  think  it  would  be  just  what  "Farmer"  is 
in  need  of. 

The  Casuarina  are  all  mostly  natives  of  Australia.  It 
is  commonly  known  there  by  the  names  of  "Beef  Wood 
Tree  of  Australia"  and  "She  Oak."  It  resembles  some- 
what a  pine  tree,  though  not  of  that  family.  It  is 
of  extremely  rapid  growth.  I  planted  four  hundred 
trees  in  nursery  rows  last  April,  small  trees  from  seed 
box,  and  today  they  are  all  4  to  5  feet  high,  without  a 
drop  of  water,  only  cultivation.  They  grow  very  bushy 
and  stand  trimming  very  well;  the  more  you  trim  them 
the  bushier  they  get.  These  trees  I  have  in  mind  were 
planted  in  one  of  the  hot  valley  sections.  With  irri- 
gation, in  the  Antelope  valloy,  I  have  no  doubt  but 


that  the  Casuarina  would  make  a  growth  of  eight  fet  i 
in  one  season.  The  wind  would  not  affect  it,  as  I  have 
seen  it  growing  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

"Farmer"  would  do  well  to  plant  the  Casuarina  for 
I  the  purpose  designated.  Any  further  information  I 
can  give  on  the  subject  I  will  be  pleased'  to  give.  The 
wood  is  very  hard  and,  I  understand,  in  Australia,  was 
used  extensively  for  many  mechanical  purposes.  It 
gets  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its  foliage  to  the 
plumage  of  the  Casowary,  a  native  bird  of  Australia. 

JOHN  VALLANCE. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

[This  is  very  interesting.  Our  observation  approves 
the  points  made.  The  Casuarinas  are  becoming  rather 
widely  known  in  California  and  are  destined  to  be 
very  prominent.  It  should  be  tried  in  all  situations,  so 
that  its  range  may  be  determined. — ED.] 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


THOSE  PEA-FED  LAMBS. 

Months  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  pea  growing  for 
sheep  feeding  in  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  and  we 
know  that  several  California  growers  took  up  field 
pea  growing  for  stock  feeding  on  the  basis  of  success 
in  Colorado.  We  are  anxious  to  hear  their  conclusions. 
Meantime  more  about  pea  growing  in  Colorado  is  inter- 
esting and  we  find  a  few  good  paragraphs  in  Mr.  J. 
E.  Wing's  correspondence  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette.  It 
gives  a  better  idea  of  the  weather  conditions  prevailing 
and  the  use  made  of  the  peas. 

The  San  Luis  valley  is  a  level  plain  from  7000  to 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  That  is  about  as  high  as  suc- 
cessful farming  is  done  in  America.  The  soil  is  very 
rich.  A  few  things  grow,  and  grow  exceedingly  well. 
Corn  will  not  do,  nor  alfalfa  as  a  general  thing.  It 
winter  kills  sometimes.  Wheat  yields  tremendously, 
but  too  many  successive  crops  of  wheat  deplete  the 
soil.  That  is  why  these  people  tried  peas.  The  Mexi- 
cans have  long  grown  peas  of  a  type  resembling  the 
Canadian  field-peas.  These  were  first  sown  on  a  large 
scale  to  benefit  the  soil.  Then  a  little  bunch  of  lambs 
was  allowed  to  eat  the  peas  when  ripe,  right  where 
they  grew.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  owners  the 
lambs  got  very  fat  and  sold  well.  Then  more  lambs 
were  fed  on  peas  and  soon  very  great  numbers  were 
put  on  feed.  At  first  the  method  was  simply  to  grow 
the  peas  mixed  somewhat  with  oats,  let  them  mature 
and  turn  in  the  lambs.  It  was  thought  that  here  would 
come  no  storms,  no  snow.  Last  winter  srorms  came, 
and  there  were  too  many  lambs  for  the  acreage  of 
peas.  They  did  not  get  as  fat  as  usual,  and  when 
shipped  out  did  not  take  kindly  to  alfalfa  and  corn. 

Peas  are  exceedingly  delicious  feed  and  very  good 
for  making  growth  and  putting  on  fat.  They  are 
extremely  rich  in  protein  and  make  the  best  lamb 
mutton  in  the  world.  This  season  there  have  already 
come  two  snowstorms,  one  of  them  a  deep  one.  It 
melted  away,  but  damaged  the  peas  somewhat.  Now 
there  is  discussion  of  better  methods  of  managing  the 
peas.  They  are  already  raking  and  cocking  them,  and 
that  pays  well.  But  peas  grow  sometimes  six  feet 
long  or  more  in  this  rich  soil,  an  J  they  are  hard  to 
cut  for  they  become  a  tangled  mass.  They  are  now 
seeking  to  find  a  practicable  method  of  harvesting  the 
peas.  The  lambs  simply  eat  them  from  the  cocks,  in 
charge  of  a  man  and  dog.  He  corrals  them  at  night. 
The  lambs  roam  at  will  and  run  and  play.  That  takes 
off  a  good  deal  of  their  fat  and  they  require  much 
more  feed  to  make  a  given  amount  of  gain  than  they 
do  when  fed  in  close  yards  on  hay  and  grain,  so  I  am 
told,  and  it  seems  rather  probable.  But  the  expense 
here  is  ridiculously  small — no  yards,  no  sheds,  no 
threshing  grain,  no  stacking  hay.  And  the  peas  enrich 
the  soil  mightily.  They  are  now  seeking  a  pea  that 
will  produce  more  grain  and  less  vine.  They  think  that 
one  of  Prof.  Olin's  new  varieties  will  do  this. 

But  peas  are  not  all  that  can  be  grown;  barley  and 
oats  are  wonderful  crops  here.  They  are  threshed  and 
may  be  fed.  And  hogs  do  finely  on  peas,  better  than  on 
any  other  feed,  and  hogs  fed  on  peas  and  barley  make 
the  best  bacon  in  the  world.  Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell  says 
that  from  400  to  600  pounds  of  pork  may  be  made  from 
an  acre  of  peas  here.  The  hog  business  now  is  not 
well  done.  There  is  grievous  lack  of  method;  there  is 
little  shelter  and  little  care.  Carlots  of  pigs  are  gath- 
ered up  in  northern  Colorado  and  shipped  in  here  and 
some  men  have  made  good  profits  in  feeding  them  on 
peas,  much  as  lambs  are  fed.  Of  course,  the  hogs  eat 
little  or  nothing  of  the  vines. 
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THE  MARKETS 


Wheat. 

The  holiday  season  is  still  having  its  effect  on  the 
trade  and  there  is  very  little  movement.  The  demand 
is  a  little  better  and  prices  are  firm.  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  figures  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
issued  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  seems  to  indicate  a 
shortage  of  wheat  in  California  before  the  next  crop 
comes  in.  The  chief  grain  inspector  of  the  Exchange 
has  just  issued  figures  showing  that  on  January  1  there 
were  on  hand  in  Call  Board  warehouses.  39,886  tons 
of  wheat,  of  which  only  243  tons  were  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland.  There  were  23,359  tons  at  Port 
Costa  and  16,284  at  Stockton.  The  total  shows  a  de- 
crease of  29,720  tons  from  the  amount  on  hand  January 
1,  1906.  The  wheat  receipts  at  this  port  for  Decem- 
ber were  only  5614  tons.  The  figures  of  the  Agricult- 
ural Department  for  1906  credit  the  United  States  with 
a  total  wheat  yield  of  735,260,970  bushels  produced 
on  an  estimated  area  of  47,283,929  acres.  This  with 
the  single  exception  of  1901,  when  on  an  acreage  of 
49,895,514,  there  were  produced  748,400,218  bushels,  is 
the  largest  crop  ever  raised.  Advices  from  Stockton 
say  that  the  wheat  crop  in  San  Joaquin  valley  will 
probably  be  light  next  season.  A  big  yield  to  the  acre 
is  expected,  but  the  acreage  will  necessarily  be  smaller 
than  usual,  for  it  is  very  probable  that  there  will  be 
little  more  seeding  to  wheat  this  season.  The  storm 
has  so  thoroughly  soaked  the  ground  that  unplanted 
soil  will  not  be  in  condition  to  plow  within  six  weeks. 
As  about  all  of  the  wheat  seeding  has  to  be  done  in 
the  valley  before  January  10,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
only  the  land  already  planted  will  produce  wheat  this 
coming  season.  The  dullness  prevailing  in  foreign  mar- 
kets for  some  weeks  past  has  effected  coast  markets 
and  no  new  engagements  have  been  entered  into. 
There  are  a  number  of  vessels  in  the  Columbia  river 
and  on  Puget  Sound  free  waiting  for  charters,  and  in- 
dications point  to  very  few  new  charters,  unless  some 
incentive  is  shown  by  foreign  buyers.  Liberal  ship- 
ments have  been  made  to  Northern  ports  during  the 
past  week,  and  chartered  tonnage  is  rapidly  being 
loaded  and  sent  to  sea. 

Flcur. 

Flour  seems  to  be  a  little  scarce  and  the  market 
has  firmed  up  to  a  certain  extent.  A  number  of  orders 
have  been  sent  North  and  several  considerable  ship- 
ments are  coming  down  by  water.  Exporting  from 
San  Francisco  is  still  confined  to  small  shipments  to 
Central  America,  but  a  good  business  is  beng  done  witn 
the  Orient  by  Northern  millers.  With  the  reduction 
in  rates  on  flour  to  various  Oriental  ports  after  Janu- 
ary 1  there  should  be  a  revival  in  trade,  such  as  was 
witnessed  here  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  rates  were 
cut  by  the  leading  steamship  lines.  The  new  freight 
rates  are  $4.50  to  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  and  $4.00 
to  Japanese  ports.  This  should  create  a  good  busi- 
ness for  delivery  after  March  1,  and  keep  the  mills  in  | 
operation  until  June  of  the  coming  year.  So  far  the 
principal  demand  is  from  china  ports,  but  indications 
point  to  a  revival  of  orders  from  Japan  at  an  early  date, 
and  the  principal  millers  claim  that  inquiries  are  re- 
ceived daily  as  to  further  delivery  and  price. 

Barley. 

About  the  only  change  that  can  be  noted  in  the  local 
market  for  barley  is  a  stronger  demand  for  feed  qual- 
ity. The  receipts  coming  in  have  fallen  again,  but 
dealers  here  claim  that  they  have  plenty  on  hand  to 
meet  this  demand.  Buyers  are  willing  to  purchase  at 
advanced  quotations  and  sellers  who  are  willing  to 
meet  the  market  prices  can  find  plenty  of  buyers  at 
all  times  to  take  up  their  offerings.  Of  course,  the 
light  movement  has  much  to  do  with  the  strong  demand. 
The  agitation  over  the  car  question  has  so  far  failed 
to  "loosen  up"  the  grain  in  the  country.  The  stocks 
on  hand  in  Call  Board  warehouses  on  January  1 
amounted  to  39,650  tons,  distributed  as  follows:  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  1275  tons;  Port  Costa,  25,136 
tons,  and  Stockton,  1275  tons.  Last  year  at  the  same 
date  there  were  on  hand  29,707  tons,  showing  a  gain 
for  this  year  of  9,943  tons. 

Millstuffs. 

Millstuffs  are  generally  steady  and  mills  have  no 
difficulty  in  placing  their  entire  output.  Some  handlers 
say  that  the  continued  rains,  by  stimulating  the  new 
green  feed,  are  weakening  the  market,  but  others  find 
it  as  firm  as  ever.  The  feed  is  said  to  lack  strength 
thus  far,  owing  to  the  prolonged  cold  weather.  Stocks 
of  bran  in  regular  warehouses  on  the  wharf  January  1 
were  140  tons,  against  117  tons  December  1.  The  re- 
ceipts in  December  were  841  tons. 


Oats. 

Stocks  in  regular  warehouses  and  on  wharf  January 
1  were  708  tons,  against  742  tons  December  1.  The 
receipts  were  3812  tons.  Dealers  continue  to  report 
a  very  firm  market  with  a  good  average  demand  for 
all  descriptions  at  the  following  prices:  Good  to 
choice  red,  for  feed,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  common  to  fair, 
$1.30  to  $1.37%;  red,  for  seed,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  white, 
$1.42^  to  $1.65;  black,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  gray,  $1.42y2 
to  $1.50  per  cental.  San  Francisco  and  other  points 
in  California  are  now  drawing  on  Northern  sources  for 
oats.  Shipments  going  South  from  Portland  are  on 
the  increase  daily,  and  it  woul  1  not  be  surprising  to  see 
heavier  shipments  made.  Buyers  here  are  willing  to 
pay  the  market  price,  and  even  an  advance  over  quoted 
prices  to  secure  choice  oats. 

Corn. 

Stocks  in  regular  warehouses  and  on  wharf  January 
1  were  110  tons,  against  100  tons  December  1.  Re- 
ceipts in  December  were  272  tons.  These  very  small 
quantities  fully  illustrate  the  lack  of  trade  in  the  local 
market  at  present.  When  the  feed  mills  get  rebuilt 
the  movement  will  probably  work  back  to  the  propor- 
tions existing  before  the  fire.  Prices  are  fairly  firm  at 
the  following  figures:  California  small  round  yellow, 
$1.55  asked;  other  California  kinds,  nominal;  Western 
State,  sacked,  yellow,  $1.30  to  $1.35;  white,  $1.30  to 
$1.35;  mixed,  $1.27%;  white,  Egyptian.  $1.25;  brown 
Egyptian,  $1.12%  to  $1.15. 

Beans. 

The  bean  market  is  quiet  again  this  week,  owing 
probably  to  the  holidays.  Stocks  on  January  1 
were  practically  the  same  as  on  December  1,  being 
195,592  sacks,  as  against  108,254  sacks  on  December  1. 
The  receipts  for  December  were  52,615  sacks  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  December  sales  were  about  50.000 
sacks. 

Bags. 

The  grain  bag  market  is  unusually  stiff  for  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Bags  are  selling  wholesale  at  9  cents 
for  June  and  July  deliveries  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  market  will  advance,  especially  if  the  outlook  for 
a  big  crop  continues  favorable. 

Wool. 

Little  interest  is  taken  iu  wool  locally.  Holders  of 
any  considerable  quantity  are  watching  Boston  ana 
other  Eastern  markets.  As  a  general  rule,  Pacific 
Coast  wools  are  being  quite  well  received  in  the  con- 
suming markets.  On  the  Boston  market  some  good 
business  has  been  done  in  California  wools,  particularly 
in  middle  counties'  wool,  which  is  selling  at  22  cents  and 

23  cents,  the  scoured  basis  being  about  65  cents.  Ore- 
gon wools  are  not  so  active  at  Boston  as  they  were, 
but  they  are  receiving  some  attention  at  23  cents  and 

24  cents. 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  seems  to  be  looking  up,  with  great- 
er activity  both  here  and  in  Oregon.  One  of  the  largest 
California  sales  of  the  season  occurred  at  Santa  Rosa 
some  days  ago,  when  846  bales  changed  hands.  The 
price  is  given  out  as  a  little  better  than  12  cents, 
which  seems  a  little  low  for  the  present  situation. 
Oregon  buyers  are  offering  as  high  as  15%  cents,  with 
no  sellers  and  it  is  understood  that  14%  cents  has  been 
refused  for  choice  Sonomas.  Reports  of  the  coast  out- 
put place  the  California  yield  at  105,000  bales,  an  in- 
crease of  32,000  bales  over  last  year;  the  Oregon  yield 
at  125,000  bales,  an  increase  of  10,000  bales;  and  the 
Washington  output  at  45,000  bales,  a  decrease  of  5.000 
bales. 

Hay. 

The  arrivals  of  hay  for  last  week  were  2974  tons,  this 
being  a  little  less  than  for  the  week  previous.  A  larger 
percentage  of  the  receipts  were  by  rail  than  usual, 
though  the  rail  shipments  have  again  fallen  off  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  storms  have  interefered  with 
water  arrivals  and  the  market  continues  strong.  All 
grades  of  hay  have  been  selling  well,  notwithstanding 
the  general  upsetting  of  business  by  the  holidays  and 
the  rains.  Alfalfa  is  strong,  but  as  there  is  but  little 
coming  in  here,  the  principal  business  is  in  the  coun- 
try. Straw  is  scarce  and  Is  now  selling  as  high  as  80 
cents  for  the  best. 

Butter. 

During  a  portion  of  the  week  trading  was  rather  light, 
partly  on  account  of  the  rains  and  partly  because  of 
light  stock.  Nevertheless  all  really  fine  stock  is  very 
firm  and  receipts  pass  out  of  first  hands  about  as  soon 
as  they  are  put  on  sale.  As  usual,  there  Is  not  enough 
of  the  best  grades  to  go  round. 

Eggs. 

The  market  in  eggs  has  been  a  little  unsettled  this 
week.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  even  the  small 
supply  was  rather  more  than  enough  for  the  demand 


at  the  extreme  prices  and  probably  there  would  have 
been  a  drop  in  selected  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
.  the  best  grades  of  storage  goods  became  scarce 
and  the  market  became  almost  entirely  dependent 
;  on  fresh  goods  once  more.  This  quickly  stiffened  up  the 
market,  which  is  now  very  firm. 

Cheese. 

The  cneese  supply  is  rather  larger  and  the  market 
for  California  stock  is  somewhat  easier.  Eastern  goods 
are  as  scarce  and  as  firm  as  ever. 

Poultry. 

Poultry  has  been  very  scarce  all  week  and  the  com- 
paratively light  receipts  have  sold  readily  at  the  rul- 
ing figures,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  several  cars 
i  of  fine  Eastern  stock.    The  Eastern  stock,  which  con- 
I  sisted  largely  of  large  young  stock  sold  readily  at  $7.00 
I  The  scarcity  of  poultry  has  caused  a  brisk  demand  for 
game,  which  is  not  in  very  large  supply,  either. 
Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  is  very  active.  Transactions  arc 
quite  large,  though  the  arrivals  are  far  below  the 
amount  that  could  be  absorbed.  The  scarcity  of  cars 
is  a  factor  in  the  market  as  considerable  shipments 
are  known  to  be  held  back  on  this  account.  River 
Bwrbanks  are  coming  in  to  a  certain  extent  but  not 
in  large  enough  quantities  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
Vegetables. 

The  onion  market  is  firm,  with  good  yellows  now  sell- 
ing at  from  75  cents  to  $1.00.  Most  dealers  seem  to 
expect  onions  to  go  still  higher.  Arrivals  of  the  gen- 
eral run  of  vegetables  have  been  plentiful,  but  are 
generally  more  or  less  damaged  by  frost  and  in  poor 
condition.  Prices  are  not  very  easy  to  fix,  as  the  range 
is  wide,  owing  to  the  varying  quality  of  the  stock. 
String  beans,  for  example,  have  been  selling  all  the  way 
from  8  cents  to  25  cents. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  only  fruits  now  quoted  are  apples  and  pears. 
Eoth  are  in  plentiful  supply,  and  the  market  can  be 
considered  a  little  weaker  now  than  it  was  a  week  ago. 
Apples  are  especially  plentiful  and  are  hard  to  sell. 
A  carload  came  in  from  Hood  River,  Oregon,  and  this 
has  added  to  the  Large  stocks  on  hand.  However,  con- 
ditions may  improve  considerably  with  better  weather, 
as  the  rains  have  deterred  buyers  to  a  large  extent. 
Dried  Fruits. 

Trading  in  all  lines  of  dried  fruits  continues  dull 
with  very  little  indication  of  any  great  activity  for 
some  time  to  come.  Everything  is.  however,  very  firm 
and  an  advancing  tendency  will  probably  be  manifest 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  buying  demand-  Largj 
sizes  of  prunes  are  very  scarce,  and  these  are  bringing 
a  premium  of  from  1  cent  to  2%  cents  over  the  medium 
grades.  All  prunes  are  very  firm,  and,  according  to 
Eastern  advices,  may  be  expected  to  go  to  &  3%-cent 
basis  soon. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Citrus  fruits  have  been  in  free  supply  all  week  and 
prices  are  easier  at  the  old  quotations,  except  as  to 
lemons,  which  are  qnite  firm.  A  good  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  oranges  has  been  done  at  times-  during  the 
week,  but  stocks  on  hand  still  over  balance  the  demand 


Wife — Baft:!  Telt  me  any  great  or  henric  action  you 
ever  performed  in  your  life! 

Husband — I  prevented  you  from  dying  an  old  maid, 
diln't  I?    Isn't  that  enough? 


Gentleman — What  is  the  reason  you  charge  twice 
as  much  for  my  cuffs  as  you  did  formerly? 

Washerwoman — Because  you  have  begun  making  pen- 
cil notes  on  them. 

Gentleman — What  difference  does  that  make? 

Washerwoman — The  girls  waste  so  much  tim<j  trying 
to  make  them  out 


"Listen  to  this,  Maria."  said  Mr.  Stubb  as  he  un- 
folded his  scientific  paper.  "This  article  states  that 
in  some  of  the  old  Roman  prisons  that  have  been 
unearthed  they  found  the  petrified  remains  of  the  pris- 
oners." "Gracious,  John!"  replied  Mrs.  Stubb,  with  a 
smile.  "I  suppose  you  would  call  them  hardened  crim- 
inals." 


Jerrold — I  can't  get  any  speed  out  of  that  motor 
car  you  sold  me.  You  told  me  you  had  been  arrested 
six  times  in  it. 

Hobart — So  I  was.  old  chap.  For  obstructing  the 
highway. 


Wedderly — That  milliner  of  yours  must  be  a  bird. 
Mrs.  Wedderly — Nonsense!     She  has  neither  wings 
nor  feathers. 
Wedderly — Yes;  but  just  look  at  this  bill  of  hers. 
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SIMPLEGBTY 


STRENGTH 


&     A  cream  separator  that  is  worth  buying 
must  give  loi\fj  service.   To  do  that,  it 
must  be  built  strong  and  the  construc- 
tion must  be  simple.    To  have  simple 
construction  in  a  separator  you  must 
have  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  There  is  no 
other  cream  separator  made  that  will 
perform  its  work  so  well  for  so  long  a 
time  as  the  Tubular  because  there  is 
no  other  separator  so  strongly  built,  or  so  simple  in  construction. 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

get  all  the  cream,  have  low  supply  can, 
are  easy  to  run,  easy  to  clean,  because 
there  is  only  one  little  piece  in  the  bowl 
to  cleanse  after  each  running,  and  the 
machine  oils  itself.  It  combines  Util- 
ity, Simplicity  and  Durability.  A  glance 
at  the  pie-plate  construction  of  most 
separators  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of 
what  we  mean  by  "simple  construe 
tion"  and  "strength."  For  full  in 
formation  about  the  Sharpies  Tu 
bular  write  for  booklet  E.  131 


Mr.  R.  Carpenter,  Davenport,  Wash.,  says  "Having used  a  Sharp- 
ies Cream  Separator  over  sixteen  years  can  say  it  is  just  fine." 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Phloago,  III. 


Fannys  Prosperity 
OREIAM  SEPARATORS 

There  was  never  before  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the 
average  American  farmer  had  such  big  crops  worth  such  good  prices  as  he 
has  this  year. 

There  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  who  has  use  for  one  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  himself  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

now  and  do  it  right  away,  and  there  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  having  use 
for  a  separator  who  really  can  afford  not  to  do  so. 

Its  use  means  more  and  better  cream  and  butter,  with  less  work  and 
trouble  for  everybody — it  means  profit,  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

If  you  already  have  a  "cheap"  or  inferior  separator,  "trade  it  in"  for 
what  it's  worth  and  replace  it  with  a  DE  LAVAL. 

Put  some  of  your  prosperity  into  the  most  profitable  farming  invest- 
ment ever  made-— of  which  a  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
must  convince  you. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  General  Agents. 
309  Twelfth  St.,  107  First  St.,     123  North  Main  St.,  1017  Post  St., 

Oskland,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.         Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  DAIRY. 


DAIRY  EDUCATION 

By  Prof.  E.  W.  Major,  of  the  University 
of  California,  at  the  Creamery  Opera- 
tors' Convention  at  Stockton. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I  have 
for  convenience,  divided  it  into  two 
parts;  first,  the  education  of  the  milk 
producer;  secondly,  the  education  of  the 
manufacturer  of  dairy  products.  While 
this  association  might,  at  first  thought, 
be  considered  as  more  interested  in  the 
second  part  of  the  subject,  yet  I  believe 
the  first  to  be,  if  anything,  the  more  im- 
portant. The  dairy  farmer  will,  as  far  as 
numbers  is  concerned,  be  always  far 
ahead  of  the  creamery  man.  For  various 
reasons,  too,  he  is  generally  In  greater 
need  of  dairy  education  and,  if  we  con- 
sider the  quality  of  our  dairy  products, 
we  must  admit  that  he  has  about  as 
great  an  influence  as  has  the  manufact- 
urer. By  educating  the  patron  to  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  dairy  practice  —  selec- 
tion, breeding,  feeding,  and  care  of 
live  stock  — ■  we  shall  enable  him  not 
only  to  make  more  money  from  his 
herd,  but  also  to  find  greater  pleasure 
in  the  work,  and  this  is  an  important 
consideration. 

In  advanced  dairy  farming  we  have  no 
slack  season,  the  work  demands  constant 
attention,  Sundays  and  holidays  as  well 
as  on  week  days.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  make  the  work  agreeable  to  the  farm- 
er, and  particularly  to  the  farmer's  boys, 
we  must  show  them  the  possibilities  in 
the  work,  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
handling  good  stock,  not  only  in  greater 
returns,  but  also  in  the  owning  of  sup- 
erior animals.  Wherever  you  see  a  man 
going  in  for  that  which  is  better,  as  a 
rule,  you  will  find  a  better  home,  better 
farm  buildings,  and  boys  who  realize  the 
possibilities  in  farm  life  and  are  con- 
tent to  remain  there. 

In  an  address  before  the  Minnesota 
Dairymen's  Association  some  time  ago. 
Prof.  Haecker  stated  that  the  greatest 
need  at  the  present  time  was  not  so 
much  better  cows  as  better  dairy- 
men. He  illustrated  this  by  giv- 
ing some  of  the  records  obtained 
at  the  Experiment  Station  with 
common  cows;  showing  how  by  good 
care  and  intelligent  feeding  the  yield 
of  butter  per  year  could  be  nearly 
doubled.  If  we  could  so  educate  the  Cali- 
fornia dairyman  that  he  could  increase 
the  yield  of  his  cows  even  ten  per  cent 
by  care  and  feeding,  and  then  add  to 
this  the  great  improvement  that  can  be 
made  by  selection  and  breeding,  the  gain 
to  the  industry  would  be  enormous.  By 
teaching  him  how  to  handle  and  care  for 
his  milk  and  cream  we  shall  help  the 
maker  to  produce  a  better  article  of  but- 
ter or  cheese.  The  value  of  a  dairy  edu- 
cation to  any  one  engaged  in  dairy  farm- 
ing would  be  so  generally  admitted  by 
the  members  of  this  Association  that  I 
shall  not  take  time  to  dwell  further  on 
that  phase  of  the  subject.  Rather  would 
I  consider  the  various  means  whereby 
we  may  assure  this  education  to  our  pa- 
trons. 

Agricultural  education  in  this  country 
may  be  said  to  have  started  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  so  we  have  today  the 
agricultural  college  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cating the  dairyman.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  dairymen,  however,  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  enable 
them  to  attend  college  for  four  years. 
For  this  reason  many  of  the  colleges  have 
started  agricultural  high  schools,  short 
courses  and  other  methods  that  would 
enable  them  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
man  and  boy  on  the  farm.  Whenever 
these  schools  and  courses  have  been 
commenced  on  a  proper  basis  they  have 
been  a  great  success.  As  the  farmer  saw 
the  object  of  the  institution  was  a  desire 


to  instill  a  greater  love  for  farm  life  and 
saw  that  the  teachers  were  men  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  subjects 
taught,  they  gave  the  schools  their 
strong  support  and  gave  it  in  the  best 
way  —  by  attending  them.  In  order  to 
secure  good  results  in  these  schools  it 
is  important  that  we  should  have  good 
equipment  and  good  instructors.  With- 
out a  thorough  equipment  in  live  stock 
it  is  impossible  to  teach  students  how  to 
select  dairy  cattle,  hogs  or  any  other 
class  of  farm  animals.  Equipment  is 
needed,  too,  for  experiment  work  so  that 
some  of  the  problems  that  confront  the 
dairyman  may  be  solved.  In  the  courses 
designed  primarily  for  the  milk  pro- 
ducer, we  should  aim  to  secure  a  large 
attendance.  Everyone  who  is  working 
with  milk  cows  or  intends  to  take  up 
the  work  should  be  induced  to  attend. 
Entrance  requirements  should  be  reduc- 
ed to  the  lowest  point  so  that  practic- 
ally no  one  is  prevented  from  attending 
and  securing  as  much  information  as 
possible.  While  the  schools  and  courses 
mentioned  are  intended  more  particularly 
for  the  milk  producer,  yet  the  maker 
can  to  advantage  learn  much  about  the 
selection  and  handling  of  cattle  that  will 
be  of  value  to  him  when  he  takes  charge 
of  a  factory.  At  this  point  I  might  em- 
phasize the  power  the  butter  or  cheese 
maker  has  as  an  educator  of  his  patrons. 
In  many  cases  he  comes  in  contact  with 
them  daily  and  so  learns  to  know  their 
conditions.  A  friendly  relationship  ought 
to  exist  and  the  creameryman  or  cheese- 
maker  is  then  in  a  position  to  offer  much 
valuable  advice  and  help  in  regard  to  the 
herds  and  the  farm  generally,  if  he  has 
given  the  subject  some  thought  and 
study. 

There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of 
dairymen  who  will  not  attend  such  insti- 
tutions. Some,  because  they  do  not  feel 
able  to  leave  their  farms  for  the  re- 
quired time,  and  others  because,  perhaps, 
they  have  never  heard  of  such  a  place, 
or,  having  heard,  they  do  not  appreciate 
its  value  to  them.  These  men  must  be 
reached  by  other  methods,  and  we  have 
Farmers'  Institutes  and  special  dairy 
meetings  for  this  purpose.  However 
much  these  may  do  they  fail  in  reaching 
a  large  number  of  dairymen  and  this 
last  class  must  be  reached  by  sending 
instructors  to  their  homes.  Most  of  the 
States  are  doing  something  along  this 
line  at  the  present  time,  either  through 
State  Dairy  Boards  or  else  by  means  of 
traveling  instructors  who  are  appointed 
by  the  college.  Whatever  method  is 
employed,  I  believe  it  is  most  important 
that  police  work,  or  inspection  should 
be  kept  separate  from  instruction.  Now 
by  this  I  do  not  of  necessity  mean  that 
the  management  should  be  separated, 
but  different  men  should  be  employed 
in  the  work.  The  inspector  must  travel 
rapidly  over  his  district  in  order  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  enforced.  The  instruc- 
tor should  take  more  time  and  could  to 
advantage  spend  as  much  time  in  one 
section  of  a  county  as  the  inspector 
spends  over  his  entire  district.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  possible  to  absolutely  divide  the 
two  lines  of  work.  Inspecting  and  en- 
forcing the  law  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
dairymen  to  the  importance  of  better 
methods  and  will  thus  open  the  way  for 
the  instructor  who  comes  along  to  show 
him  how.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  fact 
that  the  dairy  instructor  has  nothing  to 
do  with  police  work  will  put  him  in  a 
better  light  with  the  farmer  and  make 
his  work  more  effective. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  these 
traveling  instructors,  circulars  of  infor- 
mation could  be  issued  covering  such 
subjects  as  selection  of  dairy  cattle  —  a 
study  of  the  different  breeds  —  the  feed- 
ing of  cows  and  calves  —  how  to  breed 
up  the  herd  —  care  of  milk  and  cream 
on  the  farm  and  several  others  that  will 


suggest  themselves  to  you.  Perhaps  you 
will  say  that  such  publications  have  al- 
re'ady  been  issued,  but  the  answer  to  that 
is,  that  nothing  has  been  done  that  will 
cover  California  conditions.  Then,  too, 
the  traveling  instructor  could  take  such 
publications  with  him  and  secure  the  in- 
terest of  the  dairymen  where,  at  the 
present  time,  few  will  go  to  the  trouble 
to  sit  down  and  write  to  Washington  or 
to  the  Experiment  Station  asking  for 
publications. 

Dairy  associations  and  the  dairy  press 
will  always  be  important  factors  in  the 
education  of  dairymen. 

The  second  part  of  my  subject  —  the 
education  of  the  manufacturer  of  dairy 
products — -is  attended  to  in  our  dairy 
schools. 

When  instruction  in  agriculture  was 
first  offered,  the  courses  were  generally 
divided  between  two  Professors  —  the 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
the  Professor  of  Agriculture.  The  de- 
mand for  special  instruction  in  dairying, 
and  the  fact  that  a  revolution  in  methods 
was  taking  place  —  new  machinery, 
cream  ripening,  paying  for  milk  on  a  but- 
ter-fat basis,  and  so  a  need  of  instruction 
in  milk  testing  —  necessitated  men  as  in- 
structors who  were  thoroughly  convers- 
ant with  all  these  new  methods.  So  we 
find  that  dairy  husbandry  was  practically 
the  first  line  of  agricultural  education 


to  be  segregated  and  organized  as  a  sep- 
arate department.  With  this  segregation 
came  the  establishment  of  dairy  schools. 
As  far  as  the  terms  of  these  schools  are 
concerned,  we  find  great  differences. 
Some  schools  (as  in  Minnesota)  have 
short  terms  of  four  weeks;  others  run 
the  entire  year  around,  with  a  special 
short  term  of  from  four  to  twelve  weeks. 
In  most  of  these  schools,  where  the  aim 
has  been  to  make  the  instruction  as 
practical  as  possible,  instructors  are 
chosen  from  the  most  successful  butter- 
makers  and  cheesemakers  in  the  States 
and  the  student  has  been  taught  by  being 
made  to  do  the  work.  I  believe  there  is 
one  place  where  the  dairy  schools  differ 
from  the  agricultural  schools  and  short 
courses  for  the  milk  producer,  and  that 
is  in  the  matter  of  attendance.    I  do  not 

(Continued  on  Page  29* 


THE  SEPARATOR  NEWS. 


Thla  is  a  big  paper,  handsomely  illus- 
trated in  colors,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
success,  prosperity  and  protection  of  sepa- 
rator purchasers.  Every  issue  brimful  of 
special  [lustrations  and  information — what 
might  bo  called  inside  facts — that  will  help 
you  to  decide  whether  a  cream  separator 
will  pay  you,  how  large  a  separator  you 
should  have  and  how  to  care  for  a  cream 
separator  so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it. 
In  fact,  a  whole  paper  devoted  to  cream 
separator  news.  Would  you  like  to  re- 
ceive every  future  issue — without  a  cent 
of  expense  to  you?  Then  write  the  pub- 
lishers, The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  asking  them  to  put  your 
name  on  their  mailing  list.  But  don't  for- 
get to  mention  that  you  saw  this  offer  in 
The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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THE  COUNTRY  EDITOR. 


He  is  the  hardest  worked  of  men, 

A  busy  chap  is  he; 
He  wields  the  hatchet  or  the  pen 

With  great  felicity. 

He  chronicles  that  "Bessie  Brown 
Was  married  to  William  Goods," 

Then  to  the  woodpile  hustles  down 
And  splits  a  lot  of  wood. 

He  writes  two  columns  of  advice 

To  cure  the  people's  ills, 
Then  dons  his  apron  in  a  trice 

And  prints  a  hundred  bills. 

And  if  some  callers  then  there  are, 

His  inky  hands  he'll  wash, 
And  trade  a  year's  subscription  for 

A  pumpkin  or  a  squash. 

• 

He  s-tates  "Hi  Higgins  is  in  town 

Upon  a  load  of  rye" — 
And  takes  the  upper  cases  down 

And  fixes  up  the  "pi." 

And  when  the  "pi"  is  straightened  out, 

The  furniture  he  dusts — 
Then  sets  a  £>tick  or  two  about 

The  tariff  and  the  trusts. 

His  paper  cheers  us  every  week — 

It  does  what'er  it  can 
To  keep  the  mud  off  Freedom's  peak 

And  save  the  rights  of  man. 

So  come  ye  freemen  of  this  land, 

And  let's  be  thankful  for 
This  bulwark  of  the  Nation 

The  country  editor! 

—Toronto  World. 


IN  CEYLON. 


The  little  clubhouse  of  the  Lantana 
district  of  Ceylon  presented  an  animated 
scene.  It  was  "Teevali,"  and  all  the 
Tamil  coolies  on  the  surrounding  tea 
estates  were  busily  engaged  in  celebrat- 
ing their  great  festival,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  incessant  tom-toming  which  arose 
from  their  lines  of  huts,  and  the  thriv- 
ing trade  which  the  keeper  of  the  arrack 
tavern  was  doing. 

Their  English  masters,  with  their  wives 
and  sisters  and  cousins,  were  gathered 
at  the  district  clubhouse  for  the  little 
gymkhana  meet  which  is  inevitable  on 
such  occasions. 

Lantana  is  one  of  the  scattered  dis- 
tricts of  Ceylon,  and  the  residents,  who 
only  see  each  other  at  rare  intervals, 
welcome  such  opportunities  with  un- 
feigned delight.  Some  of  them  lived 
twenty  miles  from  the  club,  but  distance 
did  not  deter  them,  and  all  the  morning 
they  had  been  pouring  in,  some  on  horse- 
back, some  in  little  trotting  bullock  hack- 
eries, and  others  in  'rickshaws  drawn  by 
coolies,  who  looked  forward  to  a  liberal 
"santosum"  for  working  on  their  holiday. 

The  club  secretary  was  a  harrassed 
man  that  morning,  for  there  were  a 
thousand  and  one  little  details  to  be  ar- 
ranged, while  the  weather  was  far  from 
promising.  It  was  nearing  the  time  when 
the  northeast  monsoon  was  due  to  burst, 
and  many  an  anxious  glance  did  he  cast 
at  the  clouds,  which  from  time  to  time 
swallowed  up  the  summits  of  the  great 
hills  encircling  the  little  valley. 

As  he  hurried  past  the  tennis  court  he 
caught  sight  of  a  girl  who  had  just  rid- 
den up  and  was  standing  by  her  horse's 
head  waiting  for  her  horsekeeper. 
"Good  morning,  Miss  Moore,"  he  said, 
as  he  approached.  "Come  and  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  your  partner  in  the  tennis 
tournament.  We  have  just  finished  the 
draw.  Ah,  here  is  the  very  man,"  he 
continued,  beckonging  to  a  tall  man  who 


was  passing.  "Miss  Moore — Major  Brad- 
shaw."  , 

The  girl  stared  aghast  for  a  moment, 
but  quickly  recovered  herself,  though 
the  warm  flush  which  rose  to  her  cheek 
betrayed  her  attitude  of  sangfroid.  "Oh, 
you  have  met  before,"  said  the  secretary, 
catching  the  look.  "So  much  the  bet- 
ter. I  must  be  off.  Hope  the  weather 
will  keep  up." 

He  hurried  off  and  left  the  two  togeth- 
er. When  two  young  people  have  been 
engaged  and  have  decided  to  break  it 
off,  subsequent  meetings  are  apt  to  prove 
a  little  awkward,  even  after  a  lapse  of 
such  a  long  period  of  time  as  five  years. 

A  faint  reddening  under  the  deep  tan 
of  his  skin  showed  that  Bradshaw  also 
found  the  situation  a  little  trying,  but 
he  smiled  frankly  as  he  raised  his  hat. 
"How  do  you  do?"  he  said.  "I  didn't 
know  you  were  in  Ceylon."  The  girl 
laughed. 

"And  I  was  equally  ignorant  with  re- 
gard to  you,"  she  said.  "I  am  staying 
with  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Deare,  whose  hus- 
band is  a  planter  on  Gangoya  estate. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  my  presence 
here." 

"I  am  staying  with  Jones  on  Parmet- 
tia,"  said  Bradshaw,  "only  a  couple  of 
miles  from  Gangoya.  Funny  I  hadn't 
heard  you  were  here.  Every  one  knows 
all  about  every  one  else  here,  but  I  only 
arrived  two  days  ago,  so  perhaps  that 
explains  it." 

The  girl  felt  that  the  situation  was  de- 
cidedly awkward.  Five  years  ago,  in 
Southsea,  she  had  met  young  Bradshaw, 
then  a  subaltern,  and  after  a  short  ac- 
quaintance they  had  become  engaged. 
She  was  in  her  first  season,  and  at 
eighteen  life  is  not  a  serious  problem. 
He  was  arbitrary  and  self  confident  and 
resented  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  her 
flirtations  with  other  men,  so  the  quar- 
rel came  and  the  engagement  was  broken 
off.  It  was  a  little  embarrasing  to  meet 
again  suddenly  like  this,  but  she  must 
make  the  best  of  it. 

"I  hope  the  rain  will  keep  off,"  she 
said,  taking  refuge  in  that  excellent  sub- 
ject, the  weather. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "  we  shan't  get  much 
tennis  if  it  rains.  I  am  afraid  you  have 
been  unlucky  in  the  draw,  for  my  tennis 
has  not  improved. 

She  stole  a  glance  at  him,  and  found 
his  gaze  fixed  steadily  on  her. 

"Your  regiment  is  stationed  in  India, 
isn't  it?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I  am  here  on  three 
months'  sick  leave.  Had  a  slight  go  of 
enteric,  and  the  doctors  thought  it  wasn't 
bad  enough  to  send  me  home,  so  I  came 
here  to  pick  up  after  it.  Jones  is  an 
old  school  friend  of  mine,  and  asked  me 
to  stay  with  him." 

"I  see  they  are  starting  play,"  she  said. 
"I  must  get  ready,  else  we  shall  get  into 
trouble." 

She  tripped  off  to  the  clubhouse,  and 
soon  reappeared  in  a  short  white  skirt 
and  tennis  shoes. 

The  clouds  drifted  slowly  away,  and 
the  glaring  hot  sun  poured  down  on  che 
little  gathering,  but  the  couples,  undis- 
mayed by  the  heat,  played  tennis  vigor- 
ously. Major  Bradshaw  had  evidently 
not  overstated  the  case  when  he  belit- 
tled his  powers  as  a  tennis  player  for 
he  and  his  partner  succumbed  ignomin- 
iously  to  couple  after  couple  in  the  tour- 
nament. 

Miss  Moore  did  not  seem  to  take  her 
want  to  success  or  the  shortcomings  of 
her  partner  very  much  to  heart.  On  the 
contrary,  after  the  first  feeling  of  awk- 
wardness had  worn  off,  she  appeared  to 
be  enjoying  herself  immensely,  while 
Bradshaw,  on  his  part,  threw  of  the 
slightly  nonchalant  manner  which  he  had 
at  first  assumed  and  became  quite  vi- 
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Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  by  coincidence 
that  they  sat  next  each  other  at  the  sub- 
stantial midday  breakfast. 

He  had  improved,  she  thought.  Hard 
lines  had  taken  away  the  full  freshness  of 
boyhood  from  his  face,  and  his  hair  was  a 
little  scanty  over  the  temples,  but  the 
expression  had  changed  for  the  better. 
The  old  firmness  of  will  was  still  strong- 
ly marked,  but  he  was  quieter  and  less 
insistent. 

The  years  which  brought  him  advance- 
ment in  his  profession,  a  brevet  majority 
and  the  D.  S.  O.,  had  evidently  taught 
him  that  the  world  could  not  be  moulded 
to  his  wish.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
gretful surprise  that  she  realized  the 
happy  day  was  over,  and  it  was  time  to 
go  home  again. 

As  she  emerged  from  the  clubhouse 
in  boots  and  habit  once  more,  she  found 
him  waiting,  and  advanced  to  bid  him 
goodby. 

"I  am  coming  with  you,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "Mrs.  Deare  has  had  to  go  on, 
and  she  asked  me  to  see  you  safely  home 
as  it  is  on  my  way." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  she  said,  a 
little  shyly. 

"No,  not  that,"  he  said,  as  he  lifted 
her  to  the  saddle. 

Slowly  they  mounted  higher  and  high- 
er by  the  narrow  zjgzag  path  leading  to 
the  gap  whence  they  would  descend  to 
the  bungalow  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hills.  The  sun  had  dipped  out  of  sight 
over  the  misty  hills  across  the  valley, 
and  the  great  clouds  came  scurrying  out 
of  the  northeast,  driven  onward  by  the 
rising  wind.  The  darkness  came  swiftly 
over  them  as  they  climbed  the  hillside, 
and  the  valley,  far  below,  with  the  little 
clubhouse  and  tennis  courts,  was  swept 
out  of  sight  by  the  driving  mist. 

"I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  a  i 
storm,"  said  Bradshaw  at  last.  "Jones 
promised  to  have  a  coolie  with  a  lantern 
at  the  gap  to  light  us  down  the  other 
side.  It's  ticklish  work  riding  down  the 
side  of  a  mountain  in  the  dark  by  these 
estate  tracks.  I  hope  you  are  not  ner- 
vous, Miss  Moore?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  she  said.  "I  have 
done  this  lots  of  times  before,  and  I  shan't 
mind  getting  wet.  Here  it  comes,"  she 
continued,  as  the  first  heavy  drops  of  the 
storm  splashed  down  on  them. 

The  rain  came  down  in  sheets  and 
drove  against  them  as  the  horses  scram- 
bled slowly  up  the  slope.  In  a  minute 
they  were  wet  to  the  skin.  As  they  near- 
ed  the  top  they  plunged  into  the  forest 
of  trees,  and  the  path  was  hidden  by  the 
darkness. 

At  last  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  in  the 
distance  showed  that  the  promised  coolie 
was  at  his  post  with  the  lantern,  and  in 
obedience  to  a  shouted  command  from 
Bradshaw  the  girl  gave  her  horse  his 


head,  and  let  him  pick  his  own  way  after 
the  other.  Gradually  the  noise  increased, 
and  the  pelting  sheets  of  rain  became 
heavier,  till  the  flickering  light  proved 
unable  to  withstand  their  onslaught,  and 
went  out  suddenly. 

Bradshaw  shouted  something  to  the 
coolie,  but  the  man,  with  the  stupidity  of 
his  race,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
punishment  for  the  mishap  was  about  to 
be  visited  on  him,  and  bolted,  Bradshaw's 
shouts  produced  no  answer,  and  they 
were  left  on  the  side  of  the  hill  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  burst  of  the  northeast 
monsoon,  unable  to  see  a  foot  in  front 
of  them. 

"We  must  go  on  as  best  we  can," 
shouted  Bradshaw.  "Leave  everything 
to  the  horses.    We  are  safer  on  than  off 

them." 

The  horses  seemed  to  understand,  and 
picked  their  way  slowly  down  the  precip- 
itous slope.  All  went  well  for  a  lime,  and 
Bradshaw  was  beginning  to  congratulate 
himself  that  the  worst  was  over,  when 
they  came  to  a  drain  crossing  the  path. 
It  had  been  a  trickle  of  water  in  the 
morning,  but  the  roar  of  the  torrent  rush- 
ing over  it  warned  him  that  it  was  prob- 
ably impassable.  After  a  moment's  hes- 
itation he  resolved  to  leave  it  to  his  horse 
and  trust  to  its  instinct  if  it  refused. 

"I'll  go  through  first,"  he  shouted.  "I'll 
call  to  you  if  it's  all  right." 

The  horse  faced  it  without  balking, 
and  with  a  clash  and  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
on  stones  he  was  through,  greatly  reliev- 
ed to  find  that  it  was  much  less  formid- 
able than  had  appeared  from  the  noise. 
The  girl's  horse,  resenting  the  feel  on  its 
mouth  which  prevented  its  following, 
grew  restive,  fidgeted,  and  slipped  a  foot 
over  the  side  of  the  narrow  path.  Brad- 
shaw pulled  up  on  the  other  side  and 
heard  the  clatter.  There  was  a  scream, 
followed  by  the  noise  of  a  heavy  body 
falling  down  the  slope,  and  the  squeal  of 
a  frightened  horse.  He  sprang  from  his 
horse,  left  it  to  its  own  devices,  and 
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waded  into  the  water,  shouting  as  he 
went. 

"Miss  Moore,  where  are  you?"  he  call- 
ed, his  voice  trembling  with  emotion.  A 
cry  came  from  below  him. 

"Grace,  are  you  hurt?"  he  said.  "Call 
to  me  again  and  I  will  find  my  way  to 
you." 

"I'm  all  right,  I  think,"  said  a  voice 
in  tremulous  accents.  "I  am  trying  to 
climb  up,  but  I  don't  know  where  my 
poor  horse  is." 

Bradshaw,  his  feelings  suddenly  releas- 
ed from  strain,  was  guilty  of  a  remark 
with  reference  to  the  unfortunate  horse 
which  scarcely  conveyed  sympathy.  Fol- 
lowing the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  girl 
climbed  slowly  to  the  path  and  waded 
into  the  stream.  Midway  across  her 
outstretched  hands  touched  him,  and 
the  next  moment  she  was  held  close  in 
a  strong  embrace. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said  simply.  "I  have 
always  loved  you." 

They  stood  knee  deep  in  the  water, 
and  the  darkness  hid  their  faces  from 
each  other.  She  did  not  speak,  but  gent- 
ly pressed  his  arm  and  sighed  softly.  She 
was  his  once  more,  and  all  else  was  as  i 
nothing  to  her. 

"I  shall  never  let  you  go  again,"  he  | 
said. 

"I  do  not  want  to  go  again — ever," 
she  said. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  very  wet  but 
ridiculously  happy  couple  reached  Gan- 
goya  bungalow.  Harry  Deare  met  them 
in  the  veranda  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  calm  indifference  with 
which  they  treated  the  probable  fate  of 
their  horses. 


FASHIONS 


THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND 


This  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  handsom- 
est publications  on  the  subject  of  fertiliz- 
ers we  have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  published 
by  a  California  firm,  The  Pacific  Guano 
and  Fertilizer  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  Its 
contents  are  also  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive, for  it  tells  how  to  put  something  into 
the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  Retting  some- 
thing greater  out  of  it.  This  is  a  thing 
which  even  California  farmers  are  fast 
learning  to  do,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
know  how  to  do  it  to  the  best  advantage. 


School  of  Practical,  Gioil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surveying.  Arcnittcturt.  Drawing  and  Assaying 

5100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 

Open  all  year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAII.LEN.  Preft. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,)2s:  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  A' 
saying     Established  In  1864.    Send  for  circular. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mis.,  12  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 
Addrws  Lewis  A.  Ssge,  Prop.  Saratoga,  Cal. 


A  pretty  washable  cushion  cover  is 
made  of  heavy  white  muslin  about  the 
weight  of  sheeting  divided  into  squares 
iy2  inch  in  diameter.  Every  alternate 
square  is  covered  with  a  lattice  work  of 
meshes  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter, 
worked  in  heavy  embroidery  cotton.  In 
the  center  of  each  mesh  is  a  tiny  French 
knot.  Any  desired  color  may  be  used, 
and  the  edge  of  the  pillow  is  finished 
with  a  white  cord.  For  hard  service,  art 
ticking  will  be  found  very  desirable  to 
cover  summer  sofa  cushions;  it  may  be 
bought  in  many  very  handsome  designs 
for  25  to  35  cents  a  yard.  There  is  at 
present  a  fancy  for  fine  lingerie  sofa 
pillows,  not  only  in  bedrooms,  but  in  the 
living  room  also.  They  are  made  of  fine 
linen  or  lawn,  embroidered  or  trimmed 
with  lace  insertions,  with  ruffles  to 
match.  These  are  expensive  to  buy, 
when  decorated  with  fine  hand  work. 

Peacock  feathers,  real  and  imitation, 
wave  above  all  manner  of  hats,  and  in 
all  manner  of  colors;  evidently  the  old 
superstition  as  to  the  ill-luck  that  clings 
to  them  is  past.  Some  are  very  pretty, 
and  some  very  freaky,  especially  in  the 
old  rose  and  raspberry  shades  that  now 
lead  in  millinery.  "We  have  never  seen 
so  many  pink  hats  as  this  season,  while 
roses  in  every  color  lead  among  flowers-. 
Buckles  are  more  popular  than  usual. 

A  useful  sewing  apron  for  wear  when 
mending,  or  doing  any  dark-colored  work 
is  made  of  two  widths  of  black  sateen 
Divide  one  width  down  the  middle,  and 
sew  to  each  side  of  the  other,  which 
should  be  slightly  gored.  Put  a  large 
square  pocket  at  a  convenient  height  on 
the  right  side.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a 
hem,  the  bottom  of  the  apron  is  turned 
up  for  about  12  inches-,  forming  a  pocket, 
which  is  divided  into  compartments  by 
rows  of  stitching.  This  is  a  convenience 
for  holding  sewing  materials,  though 
personally  we  prefer  the  single  pocket. 

In  the  wardroom  of  every  woman  who 
makes  any  pretentions  to  dress  there 
should  always  be  one  white  silk  slip, 
made  entirely  separate  from  any  gown 
so  that  it  may  be  worn  with  a  number 
of  different  ones.  All  thin  woolen  ma 
terlals  look  much  better  over  silk  and 
by  having  the  silk  slip  made  separate 
so  as  to  do  duty  under  three  or  four 
dresses  it  will  not  be  an  expensive  ad- 
dition to  the  wardrobe.  These  slips  are 
made  with  a  plain  waist,  a  little  full  in 
front  and  cut  out  slightly  in  the  neck 
and  edged  with  lace,  and  they  should 
have  puffed  elbow  sleeves  of  moderate 
size.  The  skirt  should  be  nicely  fitted 
and  have  some  fullness  in  the  back  and 


be  finished  with  a  ruffle  at  the  bottom 
the  waist  and  skirt  may  be  joined  to- 
gether or  not. 

Colors  to  Wear. 

Green  sets  off  white  and  rosy  skins. 
It  should  be  relieved  with  white,  red 
and  rose. 

Rose  color  should  not  be  against  the 
skin.  It  should  be  separated  by  the  hair, 
or  white  and  green. 

Bright  blue  becomes  the  blonde.  It 
should  never  have  any  relief  of  rose  or 
violet,  but  yellow  and  orange  have  a 
rather  good  effect. 

A  brunette  may  wear  blue,  provided 
it  is  relieved  with  orange  or  yellow. 

Dead  white  against  the  skin  may  be 
worn  by  the  blonde  or  the  brunette, 
but  the  skin  must  be  white  or  rosy. 

Black,  relieved  with  white,  red  or  rose, 
suits  both  blondes  and  brunettes,  but 
the  latter  less  than  the  former. 

Little  bags  (to  hold  the  handkerchief) 
and  parasol  are  the  adjuncts  of  some 
very  ultra  bathing  suits.  But  you  won- 
der as  you  look  at  them  just  where  the 
fun  of  a  good  plunge  or  a  swim  comes 
in  with  such  unnecessary  luxuries. 

A  much  more  sensible  luxury  is  a  loose 
wrap  to  be  slipped  into  if  you've  a  dis- 
tance to  go  from  the  bathhouse  to  beach, 
when  the  wind  strikes  chill.  These  are 
made  in  a  number  of  ways,  the  plain- 
est of  all  slightly  suggestive  of  bath- 
robes, in  that  they  are  made  of  the  self- 
same Turkish  toweling,  trimmed  ef- 
fectively with  color,  while  the  more  elab- 
orate ones  are  of  silk,  interlined  with 
rubber. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS 


Tomato  Bisque. — This  is  a  popular 
soup  at  our  house.  Put  cooked  tomatoes 
through  a  sieve,  add  %  teaspoon  soda 
to  each  quart,  heat  same  quantity  of  milk 
to  boiling  and  thicken  with  a  little  corn 
starch  or  flour,  then  turn  into  the  hot 
tomatoes  and  season  to  taste  with  butter, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  at  once.  The 
soda  in  the  tomatoes  and  thickening  the 
milk  prevents  curdling,  of  which  so  many 
complain. 

Homemade  Soda  Crackers. — To  1  quart 
of  light  bread  dough — about  enough  for 
1  loaf  of  bread — work  in  1  cup,  short- 
ening, and  y2  teaspoon  soda;  then  knead 
in  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough;  roll  and 
round  with  the  rolling  pin  for  15  or  20 
minutes,  then  knead,  roll  thin,  cut  with 
a  small  cutter,  put  in  a  dripping  pan, 
prick  with  fork  and  bake.  Graham 
crackers  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Beel  a  La  Mode. — The  day  before 
select  a  five-pound  piece  of  beef  from 
the  round;  it  should  be  in  a  square  piece 
and  have  no  bones.  Boil  together  for 
five  minutes  a  cupful  of  vinegar,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  chopped  onion,  a 
half-teaspoonful  each  of  mustard,  pep- 
percorns, whole  cloves  and  allspice.  Cool 
this,  pour  it  over  the  meat,  and  turn  the 
latter  every  hour  for  the  best  part  of 
the  day.  MaKe  narrow,  deep  cuts  in  the 
meat  and  press  in  them  strips  of  fat  salt 
pork  rolled  in  ground  spices  (some  pro- 
portions as  for  vinegar).  Bind  tightly 
with  a  broad  strip  of  muslin,  and  let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  fat  brown  two 
onions  and  a  carrot  sliced  fine.  Put  them 
round  the  meat,  half  cover  with  boiling 
water,  cover  closely  and  simmer  until 
tender — about  four  hours.  Thicken,  sea- 
son and  strain  the  gravy. 

Fruit  Bread  Pudding. — Place  alternate 
layers  of  fruit  and  bread  crumbs  in  a 
baking  dish,  fruit  on  bottom  and  crumbs 
on  top,  adding  bits  of  butter,  a  little  spice 
if  liked  and  water  to  just  moisten  the 
whole.  Bake  half  an  hour  if  stewed  fruit 
one  hour  if  fruit  is  fresh,  and  serve  with 
cre-im  and  sugar  or  butter  and  sugar. — 


I  started  out  to  make  the 
best  lamp-chimney  in  the 
world — I  have  stuck  to  it  all 
my  life. 

My  name  is  on  the  chimney 
if  it's  a  Macbeth. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


Graham  Gems. — Two  cups  each  gra- 
ham and  white  flour,  2  heaping  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  half  cup  sugar,  4  table- 
spoons melted  butter,  lard  or  drippings, 
1  well  beaten  egg,  two  cups  sweet  milk 
and  a  teaspoon  salt.  Have  gem  pans 
well  greased  and  hot  when  putting  in 
batter  and  bake  in  hot  oven. 


STOCK    FOOD    RECOMMENDED    BY  AN 
EMINENT  AUTHORITY 

Professor  Thomas  Shaw  has  this  to  say 
in  reference  to  Stock  Foods:  "They  will  al- 
ways be  found  useful  when  properly  made. 
The  time  will  never  come  when  intelligent 
feeders  will  cease  to  use  them.  The  neces- 
sity for  using  them  and  the  advantage 
therefrom  will  become  greater  as  foods 
become  increasingly  dear.  Whether  it  will 
he  profitable  to  feed  them  will  depend  upon 
the  necessity  for  using  them  and  on  their 
cost.  My  special  desire,-  however,  is  to 
show  that  they  have  a  place  in  the  econ- 
omy of  intelligent  feeding.  The  question 
of  price  must  be  fought  out  between  buyer 
and  seller." 

With  this  indorsement  from  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  feeding  in  the 
country,  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of 
feeding  tonics,  etc.,  is  unquestionable; 
therefore,  the  only  problem  is  at  what  price 
such  foods  cease  to  become  profitable. 

In  Bulletin  No.  108  issued  by  the  Hatch 
Experimental  Station  they  recommend  the 
use  of  certain  medicinal  tonics  to  be  given 
in  one  tablespoonful  doses  once  a  day  for 
10  days,  then  omit  for  three  days,  then 
give  10  days  more.  They  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  tonics  they  recommend  at  20  cents 
per  pound. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  formulated  by  Dr. 
Hess,  a  regular  graduate  of  medicine  and 
also  veterinary  surgery,  contains  the  best 
tonics  known  to  science,  together  with  the 
salts  of  iron,  which  are  the  greatest  known 
blood  and  tissue  builders;  the  nitrates  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  which  assist  in 
eliminating  the  poisonous  waste  material 
from  the  system,  and  laxatives  which  reg- 
ulate the  bowels. 

This  preparation  is  manufactured  by  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  is  sold 
on  a  written  guarantee  at  five  cents  per 
pound  in  100  pound  sacks,  smaller  quanti- 
ties at  a  slight  advance.  At  this  price  can 
anyone  question  the  economy  of  feeding 
such  a  compound?  It  costs  less  than  a 
penny  a  day  to  feed  this  preparation  to  a 
norse,  cow  or  steer,  and  but  three  cents  per 
mouth  for  the  average  hog.  Consider  how 
little  additional  increase  in  weight  or  milk 
is  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  prepa- 
ration. 

J.  F.  Dotzman,  Clinton  Stock  Farm,  Cen- 
tralia,  111.,  says:  "I  am  feeding  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  to  my  horses,  three  stallions 
(Hal-Gordon)  pacer,  brother  to  Star  Poin- 
ter; George  Geisler,  trotter,  out  of  the  best 
blood  lineage  in  existence;  Andrew  Jack- 
son, trotting  bred  coach  horse,  son  of 
George  Geisler,  above.  All  three  stallions 
in  public  service,  stud.  Also  two  work 
horses. 

"I  bought  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  at  Ber- 
ger's  Drug  Store  at  Carlyle.  I  had  never 
used  any  stock  food  before,  but  reading  in 
Coleman's  Rural  World  of  Dr.  Hess'  profes- 
sional knowledge.  T  purchased  a  sack  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  and  fed  it  to  five 
horses,  and  am  almost  surprised  at  its  good 
results.    Will  keep  it  always  on  hand." 
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All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

The  riee-keeper's  guide  to  success.  The 
Weekly 

American  See  Journal 


tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with 
bees.  Contributors  are  practical  honey  pro- 
ducers who  know  how.  Interesting — in- 
structive. $i  per  year;  3  mos.  (13  copies) 
25c.  Sample  free. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINO.  Fresno,  California, 
Breeder  of  high-trade  thoroughbred  Hol- 
■teln  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Thoroughbred 
Berkshire  Boars  and  Sows. 

RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOL.STEIN  CATTLE — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  In  the  world. 
Send  for  catalogue.   Pierce  Land  *  Stock 

Co  .  Rtockton.  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock,  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P.  O  Box,  321  Petaluma.  Cal. 

HOLSTKINS— Winners  at  Stale  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calil  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 

BtJLI.-i  AND  COWS  FOR  S  A  I.  K  —Short  Horned 
Durhams.    ADdress  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Oeronimo, 
Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

P  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breed- 
er of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

~  SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

8    H.    FOUNTAIN,    Dixon.    Cal.  Importer 
and  breeder    of  thoroughbred  Shropshire 
sheep.  Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW 


Butte  County. 

SUGAR  BEETS  MAKE  MONEY.  The 
Gridley  Herald:  The  experience  of  the 
farmers  mentioned  in  the  following  arti- 
cle from  an  exchange  can  be  duplicated  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  under  our  condi- 
tions of  brilliant  sunshine  and  plentiful 
irrigation  supply,  the  Gridley  farmers 
should  be  able  to  exceed  the  record  of  industry 
the  Idaho  beet  growers.  "Sugar  beet 
growers  in  the  Payette  district,  which 
embraces  Payette,  Plymouth,  Ontario, 
and  Nossa,  Idaho,  are  reaping  a  rich  re- 


Glenn  County. 

ORLAND  ORANGES.  —  The  Evening 
Bee:  A  number  of  the  orange  growers 
of  this  section  have  made  arrangements 
with  San  Francisco  houses  for  the  sale 
of  the  output  of  their  citrus  orchards. 
Agents  of  the  buyers  have  been  here, 
and  they  were  much  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  More  and  more  at- 
tention is  being  given  here  to  the  orange 
and  the  appreciation  of  the 
fruit  shown  by  expert  buyers  has  done 
much  to  encourage  the  growers. 

Solano  County. 
JAPANESE  VINEYARD.  —  The  Even- 
ing Bee:    The  culture  of  grapes  is  the 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

COPPIN&SONS,  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove 
Cal.  Pigeons,  graded  &  standard  homers  $3  to  $6 
per  dozen. 

I,.  W.CLARK,  Petaluma.  Cal,  White  Leghorns,  the 
whit'  kind  that  lay  lots  of  large,  white  eggs. 
Just  hatched  chicks  a  specialty,  will  travel  1000 
miles  in  perfect  saiety. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks— Eggs  $150  per  setting;  $6  00  peT 
hundred.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  John  P 
Boden,  1338  Second  street,  Watsonville,  California. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexe 

BERKSHIRES— Prize   Winners— bred   from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages     T   Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE     AND     POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.   Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  i"al. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GKORGE  H.  CROLEY, 


Branuan  Street,  San 


Francisco.  Manu- 
facturer ai 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue 


Td  Poultry  Supplies 


FREE  . 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — We  won  at  State  Fair 
ALL  FIRST  PRIZES  in  this  class  1906  and  1904 
We  have  just  won  at  San  Jose  GRAND  SPECIAL 
for  BEST  3  Breeding  Pens,  3  Cocks,  3  Cockerels, 
3  Hens  and  3  Pullets.  ALL  VARIETIES  COM- 
PETING. Mr.  Fanner,  VOL"  NEED  THIS  BREED 
Write  me  and  learn  why 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  Vice-President 
NAT.  S.  C.  B.  ORPINGTON  CLUB. 


FOR  SALE 

Imported  Shire  Stallion 

This  is  a  very  high  class 
Stallion,  weighing  1850  lbs.  and 
a  good  stock  horse. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

Prop. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importers  and  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  of  Land 
and  Water  fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  36:  McAllister  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FARM  PROFITS*  Tncui^ 
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CYPHERS  INCUBATOR* 

Our2«  i*te  U-k.  "How  To  Make 
Money  With  Poultry,"  sonaOai  root* 
iDfurmBtloa  thin  uj  other.  FREE  bj  tend* 
iagtJdreaact  af  two  frUoda  who  keep  poultry. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Otklud,  OfcL,  Uuff»lo,  Hm*  York.  Bo.  too, 

Chicago,  £»nifcs  Cltj  ud  London,  Eog. 


PILES  CURED  IN  6  TO  14  DAYS. 
PAZO  OINTMENT  is  guaranteed  to  cure  any  cas6 
of  Itching,  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding  Piles  in  <; 
o  14  days,  or  money  refunded.  50c. 


ward.   The  beet  crop,  it  is  said,  will  aver 

age  20  tons  to  the  acre.  At  $4.50  per  j  lateSt  industry  for  a  Japanese"  to  under 
ton  this  makes  a  gross  revenue  of  ?90  take  in  this  county.  M.  Matsumoto  has 
per  acre.  The  expenses  of  growing  and  obtained  a  ten-year  lease  of  sixtv  acres 
harvesting  the  crop,  with  Japanese  labor,  j  in  Green  valley,  which  is  situated  a  few 
is  about  $26  per  acre,  leaving  a  net  j  miies  north  of  tnis  city  and  wi„  set  Qut 
profit  to  the  grower  of  about  $64  per  acre, 
providing  he  hires  all  his  work  done. 

"C.  E.  Loveland,  who  spent  a  couple 
of  days  in  the  district,  says  the  growers 
are  greatly  pleased  with  the  returns  from 
the  first  crop,  and  the  acreage  will  be 
trebled  next  year.  Alfalfa  lands  are  be- 
ing plowed  up  for  next  year's  crop.  One 
grower,  who  had  his  land  listed  for  sale 
at  $175  per  acre,  as  soon  as  he  began 
digging  his  beets  and  figured  on  the  re- 
turns, telephoned  the  agent  to  take  his 
land  off  the  market.  The  man's  beets 
are  yielding  about  28  tons  per  acre  and 
will  give  net  returns  of  about  $100  per 
acre. 

"  'The  beet  crop  in  the  Payette  dis- 
trict,' said  Mr.  Loveland,  'is  exceeding 
the  yield  anticipated  by  the  field  superin- 
tendent' " 

EXPECT  FANCY  PRICES  FOR 
THEIR  POTATOES— The  Gridley  Her- 
ald: Practically  all  of  the  potatoes  of 
the  California  market  are  held  by  George 
Shirua,  Lee  A.  Phillips  and  Charles  More- 
ing,  of  Stockton.  They  are  the  greatest 
potato  growers  on  this  coast,  and  Shima 
is  probably  the  potato  king  of  the  world. 

They  have  marketed  the  bulk  of  their 
crop  and  are  holding  the  remaining  few 
thousand  bags  of  spuds  for  fancy  prices. 
They  are  now  being  offered  $1.50  per 
sack  on  the  river  bank  for  their  potatoes 
and  will  probably  get  $1.75. 

They  will  not  dare  hold  them  much 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  for  potatoes 
will  be  shipped  in  from  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  within  a  month's  time.  The 
potatoes  there  are  cheap  this  season  and 
the  freight  charges  from  there  here  will 
be  85  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

These  potatoes  will  probably  retail  in 
California  at  from  2%  to  3  cents  per 
pound  in   February.     All  the  potatoes 


a  large  vineyard  to  raise  grapes  for  the 
local  wineries. 

Ventura  County. 

TARDY  LIMA  BEANS  RECEIVE  A 
DRENCHING. — Ventura  Weekly  Demo- 
crat: Although  the  new  year  is  now  in 
the  bud  and  about  to  burst  into  full 
bloom,  not  less  than  100  acres  of  limas, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Saticoy,  are  lying  in 
piles,  unthreshed,  and  during  the  recent 
rain  received  a  good  or  rather  bad 
drenching. 

David  Darling,  a  West  Saticoy  rancher, 
was  a  caller  Saturday  and  made  the 
statement  that  he  had  about  60  acres  of 
beans  in  the  field.  The  crop  was  planted 
at  the  usual  time,  but  owing  to  a  freak 
in  nature,  ran  entirely  to  vines  without 
any  pods,  and  the  rancher  quite  naturally 
believed  his  crop  to  be  a  failure,  but 
about  the  time  the  bean  harvest  began 
in  earnest,  these  tardy  fields  began  to 
bloom  and  show  signs  of  great  promise, 
and  eventually  did  develop  into  a  good 
crop. 

The  peculiar  condition  existing  in 
many  fields,  where  the  vines  showed  a 
rank  growth,  without  any  of  the  articles 
of  commerce  on  them,  was  made  the  sub- 

J  ject  of  comment  in  these  columns,  and 
the  fact  that  a  crop  has  matured  for  a 
December  harvest,  makes  the  "freak" 
all  the  more  remarkable. 

Yolo  County. 
SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS— The  Even- 

!  ing  Bee:  The  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
held  at  the  Gibson  ranch  by  Eakle,  Gib- 
son &  Ashburton,  Saturday,  was  well  at- 
tended. There  were  forty-nine  head  of 
pedigreed  stock  which  sold  for  $3967. 
which  averaged  a  little  over  $80  per  head. 
The  buyers  from  a  distance  were  L. 
Sumy,  of  Yuba  City;  Howard  Cattle  Corn- 


now  on  hand  in  this  State  will  not  feed  ,  pany'  of  Newman''  M-  c-  Collins,  of  Sali- 

Inas;  G.  W.  Fay,  of  Gonzales,  Nevada; 


the  people  longer  than 
January. 


the  middle  of 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS 

For  Sale  in  r.ots  to  Suit  by 

El   Dorado  Oil  Works 

2044  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USING  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

One  man  can  u*w  more  KCNS  BAST 

wood  with  it  than  two  ssgn  So 
In  any  other  wayand,  BtaWBackscUe  ' 
do  it  easier.  B  CORDS 
IN  10  HOURS,  saws 
any  wood   on  any 
ground.   Saws  trees 
down.  Catalog  free.  • 
Flnt  order  secures  agencjl 
Folding  Saw  Ion  Mach.  Co.,  1 58  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111 


Wm.  McGraff  Company,  of  Pajaro;  S.  B. 
Wright,  of  Santa  Rosa;  D.  B.  Lyon,  Vina; 
J.  E.  Turner,  of  Vina;  H.  E.  Wolfe,  of 
Stockton ;  S.  J.  Hough,  of  iMarysville,  and 
Senator  Rush,  of  Suisun. 


Warranted  to  Glvo  Sailat action. 

GombauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained   Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ring-bone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  is  invaluable. 

Tverr  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
a\  urrnntea  ti>  (rive  s»tl:,tactlon.  Price  SI  So 
p<T  buttle.  Sold  by  drugiriats.  or  sent  by  e™ 
I>ress,  chare.  s  paid,  wltn  mil  directions  for 
its  u«e  rjrsend  tor  descriptivo  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 


SecurityRemedyCo- 


Veterinary  Experience 

Infallible  guide  to  horse  health. 

100  page  book,  free.  Symptoms 
of  all  diseases  and  treatment, 
by  eminent  veterinary,  com- 
pounder of 

TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR. 

Sure  cure  for  curb,  colic,  splint,  recent  shoo  boils, 
most  horse  ailments.  S100.  reward  for  failure  where 
We  say  it  will  cure. 

Tattle's  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tutlle's  Family  Elixir,  greatest  of  all  household 
liniments.  Write  for  the  book. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mast. 
Rcdingtoo  *  Co..  Third  St.,  near  Ti.»nsend.  San  Francisco. 
W.  A  Shaw,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Agents. 


HOYT'S  IEEE  SUPPORT 

To  orchardists  who  desire  to  have  good, 
self-supporting  trees,  without  recourse  to 
hay  rope  or  wire  or  multiplicity  of  props, 
the  advertisement  of  Hoyt's  Tree  Supports 
is  commended.  Of  course,  the  foundation 
of  a  good  tree  lies  in  intelligent  pruning, 
but  many  a  useful  branch  can  be  retained 
and  held  In  its  place  with  a  support  which 
is  neat  and  durable,  if  it  can  be  had  with- 
out too  great  expense.  This  is  just  what 
Hoyt's  Tree  Support  aims  to  do:  nut  to  take 
the  place  of  pruning,  but  to  help  the  intel- 
ligent tree-architect  to  retain  serviceable 
branches  in  the  place:  where  they  are 
needed.  Every  orchardist  should  alwavs 
keep  a  number  of  them  in  his  toolhouse,  to 
correct  a  sagging  branch  whenever  occa- 
sion appears.  They  are  useful  all  the  year, 
ami  they  are  so  reasonable  in  cost  that  a 
full  supply  can  always  be  kept  on  hand. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  Dealers  and  Commission 
Men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.  Mth  &  Indiana,  San  Francisco 


Write  for  our  FREE  Booklet. 


Farmer's  Fri  -nd. 


Valuable  to  all  Farmers  and  Ranchers. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 

Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County        -  California 

l^OW  SAIJi 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  ijlenn.  "The  Whpnt 
King,'  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  tax- 
ation purpose. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fif- 
teen miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that 
has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall  and  no 
Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
tlie  year  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal    Inspection    of  the 

:  land  by  proposed  purcasers  is  Invited.  Par- 
ties desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should  go 

i  to  Willows,  California,  and  Inquire  for  P. 
O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LUSH, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of 
the  estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico.  Butte 
County,  Cal. 
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THE    DAI  BY 


True  Tools 

You  can't  square  up  a  block  with  a  lop-sided  plane— saw  straight  with  a 
buckled  saw  or  bore  a  clean  hole  with  worn-out  bit.  To  do  a  good  job  you 
must  have  good  tools.  That's  the  reason  men  who  have  used  and  studied 
tools  a  lifetime  insist  on  having 

K00N  mm 

QUALITY  TOOLS 

They  show  their  excellence  not  only  in  actual  use,  but  at  first  glance— the 
"hang,"  balance,  finish  and  careful  adjustment  being  apparent.  Keen 
Kutter  Tools  include  not  only  Carpenter  Tools  but  a  full  line  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools — Forks,  Hoes,  Shovels,  Garden- 
trowels,  Grass-shears,  Rakes,  Manure-hooks 
Pruning-kni  ves.    To  get  the  best  tool  of  its 
kind  simply  ask  for  a  Keen  Kutter.    For  37 
years  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  sold  under 
til  is  mark  and  motto  : 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After   the  Price  is  forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 
If  not  at  your  dealers,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 
Si.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  H.  A. 


The  true  worth  of  a  roof  is 
figured  on  the  actual  service 
it.  eives. 

A  leaky  roof  not  only  dam- 
ages the  building,  it  endan 
gers  the  value  of  the  goods 
within,  or  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  occupants. 

For  every  kind  of  roof — 


RUBBER 
SANDED 
ROOFING 


is  a  permanent  protection — 
absolutely  weather-proof,  fire- 
resisting  and  practically  wear-proof.  That  wear-proof  surface  of 
hard  flint  sand  is  a  money-saver.  Booklet  "B"  tells  all  about  it. 
It  is  free  with  prices  and  samples. 

PIONEER  ROLL  PAPER  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 

r 


r 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 

Cor.     California     and     Montgomery  Sts., 

San  Francisco. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 
1906,  dividends  have  been  declared  on  the 
deposits  in  the  savings  department  of  this 
company  as  follows:  On  term  deposits  at 
the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3%  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable 
on  and  after  Wednesday,  January  2,  1907. 
The  same  rate  of  interest  will  be  paid 
by  our  branch  offices,  located  at  1531  De- 
visadero  St.,  927  Valencia  St.,  and  1740  Fill- 
more St.,  San  Francisco. 

J.  DALZELL.  BROWN,  Manager. 


(Continued  from  Page  25) 

think  that  we  should  ever  measure  the 
value  of  the  dairy  school  by  the  numbers 
attending  it,  rather  should  we  measure 
by  the  quality  of  those  who  complete  the 
work.  The  course  should  not  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  kindergarten,  but  rather 
should  be  a  graduate  school  for  those  who 
have  already  had  considerable  experience 
in  practical  work  in  a  creamery  or  cheese 
factory.  A  place  where  the  buttermaker 
and  cheesemaker  can  come  and  receive 
instruction  in  the  very  latest  methods, 
in  the  handling  of  improved  machinery, 
and  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being 
done  along  experimental  lines  to  solve 
some  of  his  difficulties.  In  fact,  I  would 
like  to  insist  upon  not  less  than  two 
seasons'  experience  as  necessary  for  en- 
trance, not  merely  print  this  as  a  re- 
quirement, but  absolutely  enforce  it. 

Perhaps,  though,  the  question  that  will 
interest  you  most  is  —  What  California  is 
doing  along  the  line  of  dairy  education? 
As  you  all  know,  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  Association  and  associations 
of  a  like  nature,  interested  in  other  lines 
of  agricultural  work,  an  appropiation  was 
secured  for  a  University  Farm  and  for 
the  establishment  thereon  of  a  school, 
and  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings. 
The  Farm  has  been  purchased  and  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
dairy  school  building  had  been  started. 
I  am,  however,  unable  to  do  this,  but  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  within  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks  a  dairy  school 
building  and  a  live  stock  pavilion  will 
be  in  course  of  erection.  (Contracts  have 
since  been  let  for  the  construction  of 
these   buildings. — Ed.) 

In  the  planning  of  a  dairy  school  build- 
ing we  have  attempted  to  secure  one  that 
will  provide  ample  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion, and  also  for  experimental  work.  It 
is  impossible  to  plan  a  model  creamery 
and  at  the  same  time  have  room  for  stu- 
dents to  work  around  the  different  makes 
of  machines  that  must  be  provided  in 
a  school  building.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  a  fair  dairy  herd,  rather  too 
small  for  our  purpose  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, preparing  to  purchase  additional 
dairy  animals,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
the  other  classes  of  farm  stock  and  by 
next  fall  we  hope  to  be  ready  for  stu- 
dents. The  school  then  will,  for  the  first 
time,  be  well  equipped  for  the  work  for 
which  it  is  intended.  But  before  we  can 
attain  this  condition  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  secure  further  appropriations 
from  the  legislature. 

As  I  said  a  minute  or  two  ago,  the 
Farm  and  school  were  started  largely  by 
the  efforts  of  this  and  similar  associa- 
tions. The  work  has  been  well  done,  but 
we  must  not  rest  with  the  beginning;  it 
must  be  carried  to  completion,  and  then 
you  must  still  continue  to  show  your 
interest  in  it.  The  Dairy  School  is  your 
school,  its  object  must  be  to  aid  all  in- 
terested to  carry  on  their  work  to  better 
advantage.  It  is  your  duty  to  see  that 
it  does  this  and  if  not,  find  out  why.  The 
securing  of  an  appropriation  is  not  suf- 
ficient, you  mHst  support  the  school  by 
using  it.  Attend  it  yourself,  urge  your 
patrons  to  attend,  use  it  in  every  possi- 
ble way  to  build  up  the  dairy  industry. 
Then,  and  then  only  will  it  really  be  a 
succcess.  The  other  lines  of  dairy  educa- 
tion mentioned  will  also  require  money. 
If  we  are  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
dairy  inspection  and  provide  for  traveling 
instructors,  increased  appropriations 
must  be  made.  The  importance  of  the 
industry  justifies  the  demands  made  and 
I  believe  that  if  all  those  interested  pull 
together,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  securing  sufficiently  large  appropria- 
tions to  place  Dairy  Education  in  Cali- 
fornia in  as  high  a  position  as  it  holds 
in  several  of  the  other  States. 


EARLY  LAMBS 


Early  lambs  wlh  bring  big  money  if 
you  save  them,  and  get  them  to  market 
at  the  right  time.  Give  them  a  little  of 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  in  the  grain  they 
eat — then,  if  you  keep  them  warm  and 
dry,  there  will  be  no  losses,  and  they 
will  be  "fit"  at  the  very  moment  when 
prices  are  best. 

DB  HESS 
STOCK  F@§D 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D., 
D.  V.  S.)  contains  bitter  tonics  for  the 
digestion,  iron  for  the  blood,  nitrates 
to  expel  poisonous  material  from  the 
system  and  laxatives  to  regulate  the 
bowels.  These  ingredients  are  recom- 
mended by  Professors  Winslow,  Qui  tin  an, 
Finlay  Dun,  and  the  most  noted  medical 
writers  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a  food 
in  itself,  but  makes  all  the  food  of  the 
farm  produce  more  milk,  more  meat 
and  more  work  by  increasing  digestion 
and  regulating  the  system  generally. 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 
100  lbs.  $7.00 
25  lb.  pail  $2.00 
Smaller  qoantitles  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in 

Fiarticular  is  in  the  dose— it's  small  and 
ed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has 
the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound. 
Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic,  and  this 
paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  yonr  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Iless  Poultry 
l*an-a-ce-a  and  Instant  l.onse  Killer. 
The  Pet«lum«  Incubator  Co..  peuluma,  California, 

Pacific  Connt  IM«t rlbiitorx. 


CREDITABLE  PUBLICATIONS 


One  of  the  indications  of  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  is  surely  to  be  found 
in  the  character  of  the  publications  under- 
taken by  the  implement  trade  to  make  im- 
proved machines  better  known.  Such  pub- 
lications are  apt  to  be  more  accurate  in 
their  statements  of  fact  and  more  artistic 
in  their  style  than  was  formerly  thought 
necessary,  and  both  these  things  are  cred- 
itable to  the  publishers  and  indicative  of 
higher  taste  and  intelligence  among  whom 
they  are  distributed.  The  most  significant 
illustration  of  these  facts  is  to  be  found 
in  a  sample  package  of  the  circulars,  cata- 
logues, calendars,  etc.,  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America,  whose  cen- 
tral office  is  at  Chicago.  If  any  of  our 
readers  desire  to  see  something  really  nice 
in  this  line,  we  presume  the  publications 
will  be  sent  on  application,  for  the  com- 
pany manifestly  desires  to  come  into  cor- 
respondence with  as  many  good,  respon- 
sible people  as  possible. 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.     Its  Uses  as  a 

Forage  aud  Fertilizer,     hy  F.  D.  CuliUKN, 

Secretary  Kansas  Department  ol  Agriculture. 

The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,  a  few  years  since,  has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  far.ners  throughout  the 
country  aud  the  increasing  dcui.iud  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  aulhoritatlve,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  Amciicaa  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  bay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  iu  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  a.most  every  state.  No 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  ull.tlfa. 

The  plant  although  km  wn  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Befi  re  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  onlv  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
fanner  as  a  profit  brinf-r  In  the  form  of  hay.  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  st.ll  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  fanner,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  aud  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  . 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  nnd  admirable  sn-lc,  as  will  be 
Been  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description.  Varieties  and  Habits.  Uni- 
versality' of  Alfalfa,  yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops.  Seed  and  Reed  Selctinn,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing.  Pastur- 
ing aud  S"  ling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine.  Alfalfa  for  Horses  nnd  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raitdng,  Alfalfa  for  Bees.  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation.  Nilro-Cnlture. 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  nnd  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  F.xpericnces  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.  Price  S2.00. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


REG0RY5 

Seeds 

If  you  havp  never  planted  them, 
try  t hem  this  year.  They  never 
fliaanpoint  —  they  grow  —  ttiey 
yield.  Always  told  under  three 
pnarantet-n,  Insuring  freshness, 
purity  and  reliability.  For  this 
reason,  tliuiisands  <<l  farmers, 
gurdeners  and  planters,  both  in 
the  t'nited  states  and  Canada, 
pUuit  (lnv<»rvV  Seeds  exclu- 
sively. Our  nev 
(' atal op  contains 
in  an  y  tmppentiona 
ami  directions — the  / 
fruit  of  fifty  years' 
experience  in  tbe 
Beed  business. 

i. i.  II. Gregory  *  ^n1 
BaruUbead,  Mkta, 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


Apples  lc,  l't-ach  5c,  Hums  12c,.>^t$V_  x 
Chirries  15c.   Best  quality  /^cSV*," 
good    bearers,    (rrnftcd  «l >rf*y^  plete  line 
Mock,  not  sceillintfs.       .<>  of  Vegetable, 

Concord  Grapes  Sc.  ^v^lvc^  >^ Flower  and 
Forest  Tree  s.  cd^/^^jpv^O         Farm  Seeds.  Our 


1,006  u 
fr'ght. 


We 


!  ruv  illustrated  catr 
alotr  free, 
GERMAN  NTJRBERIES, 
116    BEATRICE,  Neb. 


ERRYS 

Seeds 

prove  their  worth  at  harvest 
time.  After  overiifty  yearsof 
success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  se'ls  them.  1907  Seed 
Annual  free  on  request. 

D.  M.  FERRY  JL  CO.,  Detroit.  Mich- 


Kirkman  Nurseries 


"Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Vines.  Peach  and  other  fruit 
trees  at  reasonable  prices.  Grape  root- 
ings  and  cuttings  furnished  in  any  quan- 
tity. 400,000  rooted  vines  in  Stanislaus 
county.  Main  office  at  MERCED,  Cal. 
Branches  at  Fresno  and  Turlock." 


Citrus  Trees 


TRIE  TO  NAME 

Anil  embracing  all  the 
Standard  sorts  are  to  be 
had  of  our  establishment 
Bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
the  largest  growers  of 
Citrus  Trees  in  the  world, 
anil  our  stock  has  been 
awarded  the  gold  medal 
at  every  world's  fair  in 
the  world  where  we  have 
shown.  Our  fine  booklet, 
containing  50,000  words 
and  over  100  illustrations 
gives  you  all  the  points 
011  Citrus  Culture.  Price 
25  cents.  Canweseudyou 
a  copy? 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERY 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

PROPRIETOR. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Offer  for  sale  a  few  specialties  this 

season. 

A  NEW  WALNUT,  ETC. 

General  Fruit  Tree  Catalogue  of 
strictly  "Pedigreed"'  stock  will  be 
issued  during  1907. 

LEONARD  COATES   NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhlll 
Santa  Clara  County  California 


TREES 

E  Crawfords,  Hale's  Early  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  trees,  all  fine  budded  stock. 

Large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears,  Hurbanks.  and  S.  B.  S.  S. 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  E.  Scheidecker.  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopol  Cal. 


Crimson  Winter 
Rhubarb 

Orifti11.1l  Bnrbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6.00  per   100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  moneymaker.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vyies  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 


Trees 


ftnaly  Nurseries 

T.J.  TKUE 

Se.bastopol 

Write  for  Price  List 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Bnrbank  Beauty  (Rarly;  S3.00  per  M  and 
Brandywines  (mid-season)  at  $2.00  per  M. 
Both  are  excellent  table  and  market  berries 
and  the  best  varieties  for  California.  Orders 
booked  for  present  and  future  delivery. 

G.  H.  Hopkins,  Bnrbank,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  seed.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  trees.  Call  and  see 
them.    Postal  gets  price  list. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


Morse  Seeds  Sprout — You  and  Nature  do  the  Rest 

Your  Name 

Is  wanted  for  our  1907  Catalogue  mailing  list.  To  get  it  we  will  mail 
you  one  ounce  of  a  specially  fine  mixture  of  Sweet  Pea  seed — for 

Five  Cents 

If  you  have  already  written  us — send  the  name  and  address  of  a 
friend  who  has  a  garden.     Catalogue  now  ready. 
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ncisco 


GREENBACK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 

Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Musalito.  Cal. 


True  To  Name 

The  demand  for  all  sorts  of  fruit 
trees  promises  to  be  heavier  than 
ever  before.  Place  your  order 
now,  before  our  assortment  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees 

We  have  this  season  a  superior 

stock  of 
PEACHES  PLUMS 
PRUNES  PEARS 
APPLES  APRICOTS 
CHERRIES  OLIVES 
NECTARINES 
All  grown  under  our  personal  su- 
pervision,  in   our   Nursery  Plant 
No.  3,  which  has  a  rich  river  bot- 
ton  soil,  permitting  the  most  per- 
fect roots. 

Citrus  Trees 

All  grown  at  our  Citrus  Nurseries 
in  the  Great  Thermal  Belt  near 
Exeter. 

Nut  Trees 

ALMONDS  WALNUTS 
PECANS 

In  all  the  leading  varieties 


Grapes 


On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  resistant  roots.  All  the 
leading  Table,  Wine,  and  Raisin 
sorts. 

BERRY  PLANTS 
BURBANK'S  CRIMSON 

WINTER  RHUBARB 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS 
ROSES.  PALMS. 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

We  are  the  sole  propagators  and  dis- 
seminators of  Burbank's  four  new 
and  valuable  creations.  Write  for 
illustrated  pamphlet. 


Calimyrna 
Figs 

OUR  GREAT  SPECIALTY. 

None  genuine  without  our  seal. 


Also  have  a  fine  stock  of 
WHITE  ADRIATIC,  MISSION 

and  other  standard  sorts  of  Figs. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Will  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
January.  It  contains  points  about 
Pruning,  Planting,  is  superbly  il- 
lustrated. Will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  10  cents  in  stamps. 
Price  list  on  application. 

PAID-OP  CAPITAL  »  200,000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GeO.C.ROedlng   Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Box  '4  Fresno.Calif6rnia.U5AW 


Are  % 
You 

Planting 

Trees? 


Owing  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand we  are  sold  out  on  many 
sorts,  and,  though  we  are  selling  out 
fast  on  others,  we  can  still  furnish 
the  following  standard  varieties: 

In  Peaches:  Triumph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford, 
Elberta,  Piquetts  Late,  Salway, 
Phillips  Cling,  Levi  Cling,  Sherman 
Cling. 

In  Plums:  Climax,  Burbank, 
Wick  son,  Diamond,  Hungarian, 
Fallenberg,  German,  Grand  Duke. 

In  Cherries:  Knights  Early 
Black,  Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Great 
Bigerean,  Lambert,  Black  Oregon. 

In  Pears:  Bartlett,  Brusse  Clari- 
gean. 

In  Grapes:  Emperor, Cornichon, 
Tokay,  Malaga. 

In  Quinces:    Pineapple,  Orange. 

Likewise  other  varieties  not 
standards. 

SUBMIT  A  LIST  OF  YOUR 
WANTS.  WRITE  FOR  CAT- 
ALOGUE. OUR  PRICES  ARE 
RIGHT,  WHILE  OUR  TREES 
ARE  THE  BEST  THAT 
GOOD  CARE  AND  INTEL- 
LIGENT A  P  PLICA  TION 
CAN  PRODUCE. 


Placer  Nurseries 

NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 

SILVA,  BERGTHOLD  4  CO.,  Proprietors 

The  Eowler  Nursery  Company 

Has  on  hand  a  large  lot  of  thrifty  rooted 
vines  and  peach  trees,  of  all  varieties. 
Also  strawberries,  blackberries  and  the 
celebrated  Himalaya  berry. 


STOCK  COMPLETE       PRICES  REASONABLE 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

FOWLER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
EOWLER,  FRESNO  CO..  CALIF. 
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Fight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 

Us3  the  Champion  Duster 

Basy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready. 

Reaches  upper  and  under  side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  &  effective  work 
Thousands  in  use. 
Weighs  about  6  lb. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.  NAGLE,  Box  14.  Sultana,  Calif. 

L,eggett  &  Bros  ,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y 


r  AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  G 
h  R 

A 

Seed  can  he  had  of 

Vierra  Bros.,  Moss,  Cal.  S 


Y 
E 


The  only  forage  plant  that 
will  give  satisfaction  on 
overflow,  swamp  or  upland 
without  irrigation. 


TOKAY  ROOTED  VINES 

50,000  FOB  SALE 

Grown  from  the  Famons  LODI  STOCK 
For  terms  apply  to 

FRANK  H.  BUCK  COMPANY 

VACAV1LLE.  CALIFORNIA 


Cox  Seed  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street.  San  Francisco  Cal. 

Also  Large  Slock  carried  in  our  Oakland 
Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West 

For  over  thirty  years,  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  for  Purity  and  Quality 

Our  1901  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Planting. 


Ask  for-  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

In  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or  rs  r> 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SOW  WESTERN  SEEDS 
IN  WESTERN  SOIL 


Here's  a  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  make  New  Friends 
for  LILLY'S  Northern  Grown  Seeds 


S  Vegetable  seeds  are 
grown  on  and  adapted  to 
this  coast.  These  10  varieties  are 
the  aristocrats  of  the  kitchen-gar- 
den. They  represent  the  acme  of 
Lilly  effort,  the  result  of  years  of 
careful  seed  selection  and  cultiva- 
tion. This  Special  Offer  gives  you 
$1.50  in  these  seeds  for  $1.00.  Read 
the  descriptions,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  and  conservatively  made. 
Living  up  to  the  catalogue  descrip- 
tion is  what  has  built  up  the  rep- 
utation of  Lilly's  Best  Seeds. 

PUGET  SOUND  SPECIAL 
TOMATO. 

This  miniature, 
from     a  photo- 
graph, gives  you 
an  idea  how  the 
tomato  produces. 
Is  an  early  dwarf, 
stands  free  from 
the  ground,  with 
hard,  firm,  round 
stalks.  Yields 
large  clusters  of  round,  firm,  lus- 
cious  fruit,   beautiful   rich  color, 
free  from  blemish,  stands  shipment 
splendidly.  A  three-season  leader; 
popular  everywhere.    Perfected  by 
us     on      our  experiment 
grounds  at  Brighton  Beach, 
and  can  be  obtained  solely 
from  us.    Sold  only  in  sealed  pack- 
ets.   Ounce,  60c;  packet,  10c. 

GOLDEN  JERSEY  WAX  BEAN. 
Brittle,    tender,    broad,    thick — 

the  best  of  all  the  yellow  pod  bush 
beans.  Stringless.  Beautiful 
golden  color  and  delicious 
flavor.      Vigorous,  reliable, 

and  an  abundant  producer,  i-lb., 

2Sc;  packet,  10c. 

JACK  FROST  SWEET  CORN. 

Plump,  milky  kernels,  that  melt 
in  your  mouth;  tender,  sweet,  pro- 
lific— really    phenomenal.  Dwarf 
variety,  permitting  close  planting. 
Very  hardy.    Jack  Frost  seed  has 
been   perfected    by   ourselves  on 
Puget  Sound,  is  thoroughly  accli- 
mated and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
Pacific  Coast  conditions.  Not  only 
season's  earliest,  but  longest 
and  latest  producer.  We  can- 
not  say   too   much   in  en- 
dorsement   of    this    corn.  Large 
packet,  15c. 

LILLY'S  GLORY  CABBAGE. 

Glorious  in  flavor,  gloriously 
sound,  a  glorious  grower  and  a 
glorious  shipper.  Lilly  ships  tons 
of  this  cabbage  seed  across  the 
continent,  as  this  variety,  perfect- 
ed on  Puget  Sound,  is  admitted  to 
be  the  best  cabbage  grown.  Even 
rounder  and  more  solid  than  the 


Danish   Ball   Head,  and  infinitely 

better  adapted  to  Pacific  coast  con- 
ditions. True  to  type,  every 
head  like  its  neighbor,  sym- 
metrical,   white    inside  and 

solid  to  the  core,    i-lb.,  $1.25;  1- 

oz.,  35c;  packet,  10c. 

PRIDE  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
CUCUMBER. 

Almost  a  seedless  cucumber,  the 
seeds  being  small  and  few.  Per- 
fectly  smooth,   very   dark  green, 
beautiful   white   flesh,  perfect  cu- 
cumber flavor,  exceptionally  firm, 
crisp  and  delicious.     Grows  10  to 
18  inches  long,  always  straight,  and 
dark  green  until  ripe.  Vine 
hardy   and   vigorous;  enor- 
mously    productive;  yields 
early  and  late  in  season,   i-lb.,  65c; 
2-oz.,  40c;  oz.,  25c;  packet,  10c. 

ENGLISH  FORCING 
LETTUCE. 

Large,  crisp,  tender;  best  vari- 
ety for  home  culture,  because  eas- 
ily grown  outdoors  or  in  frames; 
rich   color,   ideal   for  garnishing. 
Hotels  gladly  pay  one-third  more 
for    this    lettuce.    Stands  more 
neglect  in  watering,  and  does  not 
quickly  run  to  seed.  Most  profitable 
for  market  purposes  because 
quickly  ready  in  fine  large 
bunches    of    beautiful  light 
green,  which  never  spot,  i-lb.,  50c; 
oz.,  20c;  packet,  10c. 

MT.  RAINIER  PEA. 

Dark,  rich  green,  well-filled  pods, 
creamy  and  delicious;  enormously 
productive.    Propagated  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  best  early  pea  ever 
offered  to  western  growers. 
Especially  valuable  for  mar- 
ket gardeners,  commanding 
the  highest  prices  through  the  sea- 
son.   Large  packet,  10c. 

CRIMSON  GLOBE  BEET. 

Close   grain   flesh,   very  sweet, 
tender,  blood  red,  delicately  zoned 
with   white.    Exceedingly  smooth 
surface.  Finest  in  form,  flavor 
and  color.  Free  from  woody, 
fibrous    roots.    Grows  uni- 
form in  size — about  three  inches 
through.  Matures  early.  Pkt.,  10c 

GOLDEN  HALF-LONG 
CARROT. 

Best  of  all  the  yellow  varieties. 
Very  sweet,  close  in  texture,  gold- 
en yellow,  solid,  very  smooth,  at- 
tains  large  size,  has  small  core, 
and   adapted   to   all   soils;  under 
good  cultivation  yields   25  to  30 
tons  per  acre.  Ready  for  table 
at  all  times  during  growth. 
Equally  valuable  for  stock. 
A    market    favorite,    i-lb.,  25c; 
packet.  10c. 


CRIMSON  GIANT  RADISH. 
The  larger  it  grows  the  solider  it 
gets;  twice  the  ordinary  size. 
As  hard  as  a  bullet,  while 
tender  and  deliciously  crisp. 
Retains  goodness  long  after  ma- 
turity,   i-lb.,  40c;  packet,  10c. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  OFFER. 

$1.50  worth  of  above  seeds  for 
$1.00. 

$1.00  worth  of  above  seeds  (one 
packet  of  each  variety,  with  packet 
of  Old  Fashioned  Flower  Garden 
Seeds  thrown  in  free)  for  75c. 

Six  10c  packets,  with  Flower 
Garden  packet,  50c. 

Three  10c  packets,  25c. 

Above  prices  are  postage  paid. 

fH-LVS  SEEDS  AND 
vjrOW  fe3CS57  GROW  RICH 

Plant  Lilly's  Best  Northern- 
Grown  Seeds,  grown  on  this  coast 
for  this  coast,  and  be  sure  of  profit. 
You  will  find  that  the  saying,  "Best 
for  the  West"  is  true  in  every  case, 
and  that  Lilly's  Best  Seeds  will 
give  you  best  results.  The  above 
are  only  ten  varieties  of  Lilly's 
Best  vegetable  seeds.  For  infor- 
mation as  to  the  full  line,  write  for 

LILLY'S  1907  SEED  CATALOG, 

Which  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid, 
on  request.  Lilly's  1907  catalog 
surpasses  all  previous  books  in  at- 
tractiveness and  completeness  of 
plant  information.  It  is  thorough- 
ly dependable,  and  besides  contain- 
ing descriptions,  price  lists  and 
culture  directions  of  thousands  of 
varieties  of  seeds,  bulbs,  roots  and 
cuttings,  it  is  a  handbook  of  in- 
formation on  poultry  foods,  poultry 
supplies,  stock  foods,  fertil- 
izers, garden  supplies,  sprays, 
horticultural  supplies,  etc. 
If  you  want  one,  free,  mark  an  X 
in  the  white  square. 

HOW  TO  ORDER. 

Mark  an  X  in  each  white  square 
opposite  the  variety  of  seed  you 
wish  to  order,  mark  the  quantity 
in  square  or  on  margin,  figure  up 
the  total,  clip  out  the  ad.,  and  re- 
mit in  same  envelope  with  the 
clipped  ad.  Be  sure  and  write  your 
name  and  address  plainly,  filling  in 
the  following  blank: 


Clip  ad.  and  mail  to 


Seattle,  Wash. 

Enclosed  is  $  ,  for  which 

please  send  me  $   worth  of 

Lilly's  Best  Vegetable  Seeds,  as 
marked  above 

Name  

Address   R.P.-1 


ETTERSBURG  G00SEBRER 
Rose  Ettersburg  Strawberry. 

Ettersburg  Gooseberry — Unique,  vigorous 
grower,  healthy  so  far  as  tried,  very  pro- 
ductive, medium  sized  berry,  very  thin  and 
tender  skin,  and  practically  all  meat,  as 
there  are  but  few  seeds;  three-fifths  as 
much  acid  as  other  varieties  and  of  highest 
quality.  Was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  at 
the  L.  and  C.  Exposition,  which  was  the 
highest  recognition  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  a  single  exhibit  of  a  single  variety.  Fine 
cuttings  until  February  15,  $1.00  per  dozen 
postpaid. 

Rose  Ettersburg-  Strawberry  —  Unique 
productive,  valuable  as  a  home  berry  on 
light,  warm  soils.  Plants  50c  a  dozen  or 
$2.25  per  100,  postpaid. 

For  full  description  see  article  in  this 
paper  January  12,  1907.  Money  orders  on 
Bineland,  Cal. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER, 
Ettersburg,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


P  15  for  $1.00 

l\0SeS  Fifnd:^owii ^  plants, 

10  m.  to  2  feet. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

Gilroy, 

CEDR0  NURSERY,  Cal. 


THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 

THE  LEADING  FERTILIZERS  OF  TODAY 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Fresno.  L,os  Angeles 

Write  to  them  for  Pamphlets. 


-  TO  IRRIGATORS! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument anil  do  vour  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  el  and  sights  for  $7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
ihem  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

R.ipon,  Cal. 

Money  refun.led  if  not 
satisfactory. 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 
THE   PROPLESS  PROP  THAT 
PROPERLY    PROPS    A  TREE. 

A  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Eorever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since 
Introduction  in  1 903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  over- 
loaded with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  your 
hard  luck.  The  preventative  is  cheap, 
effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descrip- 
tive booklet  write 

MacDONALD  CSL  SONS 

WATSON VI  LLE,  CALIFORNIA 

General   Agents   for  the  HOYT  TREE 
SUPPORT  COMPANY 


Books  For  The  Farm 


The  New  Egg  Farm 

By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  A  practical,  re- 
liable manual  upon  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  tor  market  as  a  profitable 
business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or 
connected  with  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture. It  tells  all  about  how  to  feed 
and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor- 
saving  devices,  etc.,  etc.  12mo.  331 
pages.  140  original  illustrations 
Cloth   $1.00 
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Deere 

Universal 

Lever  Harrows 


Deere  Universal  Disc  Harrows 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  and 
General  Field  Cultivation. 

Made  in  3,  4,  5  and  6  feet  sizes  with  18  or  20  inch  Discs. 
Gangs  are  reversible   and  can  be  extended  on  the  circle  bar 

with  ease. 
Double  levers  for  operating  the  gangs. 

Write  for  special  ciroular 


Made  in  all  sizes,  from  4  to  24  feet. 
Frames  are  made  of  heavy  channel  steel. 

Patented  adjustable  tooth  clamps  lock  the  teeth  whenever  set. 

Lever  has  a  relief  spring  which  saves  breakage  when  coming 

in  contact  with  roots  or  stones. 
Combination  draw  bars  used  on  all  harrows  of  three  sections  and 

over. 


Deere  Implement  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


0^se 


I  FERTILIZERS 

|  MANUFACTURED-  * 
7  Br 

^Tme  Mountain 
;  Copper  Co. 

j    I020I4FST.  1 

OAKLAND  J 

| ,.    CAL  -M 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  CARRY 

MOCOCO 

FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  free, 
on  application . 
Accept  no  substitute,-  insist  on 

 having  MOCOCO  ' 


Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 

For  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Mining 

We  Build  Pumps    For    Direct    Connection    to    Any  Kind  of  Engine  or  Motor 
WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

2132  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  "California  Fruits." 


IVATIONAL.  WOOD  3PIF»E^  CO. 

WOO!!    PIPP       Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded  Wheeler  Patten 
'  T  UUU    I   1 1  L  Continuous  Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe 

Made  from  California  Redwood  or  Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir 
Los  AnHeles  Office:  6th  and  Mateo  Sts.  518  1 1th  St.,  Oakland 

Pu6et  Sound  Office:  Olympla,  Wash. 

A  Booklet:  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  Mailed  Free  Upon  Request. 


▲  MANUAL  Or  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COM- 
PLETELY COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED   CHAPTER   EACH  ON 

Farmers'  Gardens  In  California  Artichokes  Pappera 

Vegetable  Growing-  In  California  Beans  Potato.* 

California  Climate  aa  Related  to  Beets  Radiahea 

Vegetable  Growing                     Cabbage  Family  Rhubarb 
Vegetable  Bolla  of  California      Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify  Spinach 

Clary  Squashes 

Chicory  Tomato 

Corn  Turnip 

Cucumber  Vegetable  Sundries 

Egg  Plant  Vegetables  for  Canning 

Lettuce  and  Drying 

Melons  Seed  Sowing  in  California 

Onion  Family  Garuen  Protection 

Peaa  Weeds  In  California 


Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilisation 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 

The  Planting  Season 

Propagation 

Asparagus 


Pric.  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,  " 


Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  Cal, 


Francis  Smith  «& 

Oo. 

lt'aotn 

 Of  

rer 

[    SHEET  IRON  & 

STEEL  I 

»IPE 

FOR  TOWN  WATER 

W0RK8 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.  All  Sizes. 
Office  and  Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sires  C.ating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  AsphaltUB 


Prof.  Hilgard's  New  Book  on  Soils 

The  Greatest  in  the  World 

Read  "The  Week"  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Sept,  29 

Soils,  their  formation,  properties,  composition  and  relations  to  climate  and 
plant  growth  in  Humid  and  Arid{Regions. 

By  E.  W.  Hilgardoftht  University  of  California. 

Large  Octavio  593  pages  illustrated  $4 

Especially  valuable  in  California  and  Pacific  Slope  generally 

Send  orders  to  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


LXXIII.    No.  3. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  ALKALI  SOILS. 


Following  closely  upon  the  exhibit  of  the  ill  effects  of  alkaline  water 
upon  fruit  trees  in  out  last  issue,  comes  a  showing  of  the  effects  of 
different  amounts  of  alkali  in  the  soil  which  these  pictures  suggest. 
How  much  alkali  a  fruit  tree  will  endure  depends  upon  the  kind  of  salt 
which  really  comprises  what  is  commonly  called  alkali  and  upon  the 
kind  of  tree.  The  wide  researches  of  Professors  Hilgard  and  Lough- 
ridge,  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  have  done  much  to  promote  an 
understanding  of  this  matter,  and  the  pictures  on  this  page  represent 
trees  directly  concerned  in  their  observations  and  analyses.  The  first 
shows  how  much  difference  there  is  in  plums;  the  first  tree  being  a 
thrifty  French  prune  or  myrobalan  and  near  it  a  Robe  de  Sergeant  on  a 
common  plum  root.  The  myrobalan  seems  in  fact  to  be  quite  resistant. 
At  the  Tulare  sub-station  the  amount  where  they  grew  was  only  about 
12,000  pounds  per  acre  in  four  feet  ot  soil,  and  of  this  only  1,360 
was  of  carbonate  and  1,200  of  common  salt.  It  is  commonly  observed 
that  the  prune  flourishes  in  alkali  soils  where  the  peach  is  severely 
affected;  we  may  therefore  place  the  power  of  tolerance  at  high  figures 
for  conmon  salt  at  least. 

Another  picture  shows  how  differently  apples  act.  Samples  of  soil 
were  taken  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  under  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
which  was  in  very  poor  condition,  with  no  fruit,  and  whose  top  was 
losing  its  leaves;  the  Jonathan,  also  very  poor,  and  the  Red 
Bietigheimer,  which  was  in  excellent  condition.  The  results  of  the 
examination  make  it  clear  that  while  the  apple  will  tolerate  the  presence 
of  14,000  pounds  of  sulfates,  650  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1,200  of  corn- 


Prune  on  Myrobalan  stock. 


Plum  on  plum  stock. 


Red  Bietigheimer. 


Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 


Jonathan. 


The  apricot  tree  as  affected  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  alkali. 


nion  salt,  it  is  injured  by  1,200  pounds  of.carbonate 
and  3,000  pounds  of  common  salt  per  acre  distributed 
through  four  feet  depth.  The  Jonathan  seems  to 
be  more  sensitive  than  the  Duchess. 

The  third  plate  shows  the  apricot  in  alkali. 
The  trees  photographed  were  selected  as  repre- 
senting the  best  and  the  worst  condition  res- 
pectively, Both  trees  were  grown  upon  apricot 
roots.  The  differences  between  the  two  were  very 
marked,  in  the  greater  height  and  full  foliage, 
large  leaves  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  one,  and 
the  thinner  foliage,  smaller  and  blighted  leaves, 
new  leaves  in  clusters  at  end  of  limb,  and  evident 
poor  health  in  the  other;  some  twigs  had  lost 
their  leaves  entirely.  The  results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  respective  soils  in  which  these  trees 
were  growing  show  that  while  the  total  alkali  and 
that  of  each  salt  are  greater  in  the  soil  of  the  poor 
tree,  and  that  to  either  of  these  might  be  attributed 
the  trouble,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  either  tha 
sulfate  or  the  common  salt  is  the  true  caiise;  for 
their  amounts  are  excessive,  while  that  of  the  car- 
bonate is  lower  than  what  is  tolerated  by  most 
cultures. 

It  should  be  under- 
stood, of  course,  that 
the  weights  of  salts 
mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  these  fruit 
trees  are  quite  evenly 
distributed  through 
a  large  bulk  of  soil 
such  as  is  comprised 
by  a  depth  of  four 
feet  through  an  acre 
of  ground.  Whenever 
alkali  is  concentrated 
strongly  at  any  point 
greater  injury  may  be 
expected,  such  as 
corrosions  of  the  root, 
crown  of  a  plant  or 
possibly  by  concentra- 
tion below  which 
causes  distress  when 
it  is  reached  by 
searching  roots.  Much 
more  will  he  known 
along  this  line  in  the 
future,  through  ob- 
servation and  experi- 
ments. 
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THE  WEEK 


The  weather  is  overdone.  Everyone  would  be  de- 
lighted if  it  would  do  nothing  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  foundation  for  all  kinds  of  prosperity 
and  happiness  but  even  as  a  foundation  it  is  becoming 
rather  too  secure.  The  State  is  wet  down  to  bedrock 
and  that  is  enough  for  the  thing  itself  and  enough  to 
say  of  it,  except  to  express  satisfaction  that  nothing 
is  suffering  nor  has  anything  been  seriously  hurt.  It 
Is  only  inconvenient  to  be  wet  and  chilly  all  the  time 
and  to  be  withheld  from  things  afield  which  one  greatly 
desires  to  do. 


pany  intends  to  purchase,  and  when  his  mission  there 
is  accomplished  he  will  come  to  California  for  the  same 
purpose.    The  company  will  have  a  paid-up  capital  of 

$50,000. 

It  seems  that  the  arrangements  for  denatured  alco- 
hol will  be  farther  simplified  as  the  present  law  seems 
to  confine  its  operation  to  capitalized  organizations  in 
some  way.  Senator  Hansborough  of  North  Dakota  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  which  provides  that  a 
farmer  may  erect  a  still,  then  send  for  a  revenue  offi- 
cer, who  attaches  a  'container'  made  accordng  to  gov- 
ernment regulations.  The  official  seals  this,  into  it 
goes  the  alcohol  distilled,  the  producer  being  unable 
to  touch  the  distilled  product  under  seal.  When  the 
still  is  full  the  revenue  officer  is  called;  he  detaches 
the  container,  gauges  and  measures  its  contents,  wit- 
nesses the  process  of  denaturing  and  then  permits  the 
producer  to  use  the  alcohol  as  the  latter  chooses.  This 
or  some  other  simple  method  will  protect  Uncle  Sam 
against  moonshine  liquor  and  will  also  protect  the 
farruer  from  becoming  a  toper  because  he  cannot  get 
a  taste  of  it  before  it  is  killed  with  nasty  chemicals. 
In  Germany  alone  the  annual  consumption  of  potatoes 
in  making  alcohol  is  100,000,000  bushels  and  upward, 
and  there  are  over  72,000  alcohol  ditilleries  in  opera- 
tion. 


Forestry  propositions  are  active  at  the  legislature 
which  is  now  in  session.  Mr.  Drew  of  Fresno  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  creating  a  State  Board  of  Forestry.  A 
member  from  San  Francisco  has  a  bill  establishing  in- 
struction in  forestry  in  the  University  and  providing 
for  it.  The  State  Forester,  M.  G.  B.  Lull,  has  just  pub- 
lished an  interesting  report  of  the  State  work  in  fire 
prevention,  etc.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  something  may 
really  be  done  for  the  trees.  We  are  more  confident  in 
that  belief  because  the  Water  and  Forest  Association 
at  its  last  meeting  elected  as  its  president,  Mr.  Arthur 
It.  Briggs  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  a  man  who  not  only 
loves  the  tree,  but  has  appreciation  also  of  enlightened 
lumbering  and  forest  preservation.  Mr.  Briggs  is  also 
a  man  of  wide  executive  experience  and  personal  in- 
fluence. We  count  his  election  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
cause.  The  whole  thing  has  a  hopeful  look,  both  for 
the  present  and  the  future. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


The  American  idea  of  an  International  Institute  of  It  seems  t0  have  been  made  clear  that  people  can| 
Agriculture  as  conceived  and  promoted  by  Mr.  David  j  contract  tuberculosis  from  eating  products  from  tuber- 
Lubin  of  Sacramento  is  winning  wide  favor.  The  na-  j  culous  cowg  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Wash- 1 
tions  are  preparing  to  pay  their  money  for  it  and  that  j  ington  has  just  published  a  bulletin  containing  a  re- 
is  a  pretty  good  test  of  popularity.  Germany  is  willing  [  port  of  experiments  that  have  been  conducted  by  Dr. 
to  expend  $15,000  for  her  share  in  the  undertaking  and  j  B  c  Scnroeder  and  W.  B.  Cotton.  They  have  under- 
enter  in  the  first  of  the  groups,  and  will  have  five  votes.  |  taken  experiments  with  hogs  and  cattle  for  the  main 

purpose  of  testing  the  susceptibility  of  the  lungs  to 


Germany  will  contribute  $5,000  for  each  of  the  two  en- 
suing years,  and  $8,000  for  the  subsequent  ones;  it. 


infection  with  tubercle  bacilli,  regardless  of  the  point 


will  moreover  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  German  &t  wWch  tQe  infectious  material  enters  the  body.  Not 
delegation  to  the  general  assembly  and  to  the  perman-  \  Qnly  wag  u  snown  ^  tuberculosis  may  reaUily  be 


ent  committee.  A  further  sum  of  $6,000  will  be  granted 
as  a  supplement  to  the  German  council  of  agriculture 


caused  in  the  lungs,  no  matter  through  what  channel 
the  bacilli  gain  entrance  to  the  body.    Tuberculous  ma- 


in order  for  it  to  perfect  its  system  of  reports  on  the  j  terial  from  catUe  nas  ^  highest  virulence  for  all 
prices  of  agricultural  staples,  and  these  reports  will  be  j  tested  &pecies  of  the  mammalian  kingdom  to  which  man ! 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  international  office  anatomically  and  physiologically  belongs,  and  tubercu-  j 


of  the  institute  in  Rome.  This  is  the  way  to  start  to- 
ward the  realization  of  an  official  world's  crop  report 
which  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Institute. 

It  is  certainly  an  interesting  indication  of  the  grow- 
ing trust  in  agricultural  graduates  as  men  fit  to  take 
charge  of  practical  affairs,  that  a  Chicago  man  named 
Bullock  has  engaged  the  whole  graduating  class  at  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  to  take  various  places  on 
an  immense  farm  which  is  developing  in  Mexico.  An 
account  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Education,  which  a 
friend  sends  us,  says  that  this  'farm'  in  Mexico  is  a  re- 
markable one,  fifty-four  miles  long,  in  a  wonderfully 
fertile  valley  within  shipping  distance  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  The  farm  is  well  stocked,  and  two  young 
men  from  the  dairy  school  will  have  charge  of  a  dairy 
with  1,000  cows.  Two  of  the  young  men  will  go  as  hog 
experts,  and  over  1,000  hogs  will  be  intrusted  to  their 
care.  Bullock  examined  the  machinery  at  the  college 
for  up-to-date  farming,  and  will  take  several  of  the  boys 
to  do  his  farming  by  machinery.  There  are  40,000  acres 
to  be  irrigated  on  this  ranch,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  to  be  put  into  grain,  and  130,000  acres  of  virgin  soil 
is  to  be  cultivated.  Much  of  the  work  is  to  be  done 
by  traction  engines  and  gang  plows,  such  as  are  used 
at  the  college.  The  whole  thing  seems  very  large,  even 
from  a  California  point  of  view,  and  we  shall  all  be 
glad  to  see  how  it  comes  out. 


losis  material  from  man  has  a  lower  virulence.  Man 
is  constantly  exposed  to  fresh  tuberculosis  material  in 
a  helpless  way  through  his  use  of  dairy  products  from 
tuberculosis  cows  and  cows  associated  with  tubercu- 
losis cattle. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  nearly  everywhere  in 
California,  and  still  is  in  some  places,  to  judge  the  Cali- 
fornia apple  by  the  Eastern  and  condemn  it  for  in- 
feriority. To  those  who  ever  held  such  a  view  it  may  ; 
be  a  revelation  to  learn  that  now  Eastern  apples  are 
judged  by  a  California  standard.  The  Rural  New 
New  Yorker  in  a  recent  issue  said :  "At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Maine  Pomological  Society  there  was  | 
some  curiosity  to  sse  a  box  of  apples  from  the  Pacific 
Coast.  We  bought  a  sample  box  and  sent  it  to  Maine, 
where  the  fruit  growers  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit  and  the  manner  of  packing.  It 
was  the  conviction  of  good  judges  that  these  Pacific 
Coast  apples  were  no  better  than  the  best  fruit  on  ex- 
hibition by  the  society.  We  once  sent  a  similar  box 
to  the  Virginia  society,  and  the  same  thing  was  true. 
There  was  just  as  good  fruit  in  the  hall— grown  in 
Virginia.  At  the  Connecticut  meeting  a  shrewd  visitor 
took  a  California  box  and  packed  it  full  of  Connecticut 
apples.   The  growers  did  not  recognize  their  own  fruit. 


These  things  show  us  the  secret  of  success  won  by 
As  supplementary  to  what  we  recently  said  about  Cal-  those  far  Western  growers.    They  sell  nothing  but  the 

finest  specimens,  and  pack  them  just  as  people  want 
them.  Then  they  guarantee  the  fruit!"  Here  we  have 
then  a  complete  revival  of  the  old  standards.  Maine 
and  Virginia  claim  that  their  apples  are  just  as  good 
as  ours  when  they  are  well  packed.  Eastern  apples 
just  as  good  as  California;   well,  well! 


ifornia  canteloupe  seed  leading  the  trade  at  the  East 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  formation  in  Cleve- 
land of  a  company  to  grow  canteloupes  in 
California  and  conduct  truck  -  farming  in  the 
South.  A  representative  is  said  to  have  started  for 
the  South  today  for  the  purpose  of  securing  op- 
tions   on    different    tracts    of    land    the    new  com- 


NEMATODES  ON  FIG  KOOTS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  rooted  some  lig  cuttings  on  old 
alfalfa  ground  last  summer  and  some  of  the  roots  have 
nodulus  as  per  inclosed  sample.  Are  tiiese  nodulus  any- 
thing that  will  interfere  with  the  future  growth  of  the 
tree  or  destroy  its  value  as  nursery  stock? — GROWER, 
San  Joaquin  valley. 

The  small  nodules  on  the  fine  roo  s  of  your  young 
fig  trees  are  caused  by  nematode  worms.  These  are 
small  thread-like  creatures  almost  microscopic  in  size 
which  cause  an  enlargement  of  ihe  root  by  their  irrita- 
tion and  then  go  through  their  processes  of  reproduc- 
tion in  the  enlarged  tissues.  It  is  certainly  undesirable 
to  carry  these  pests  into  the  fig  orchards.  If  you  find 
that  these  nodules  only  exist  on  the  small  fibrous  roots 
you  can  still  use  the  trees  by  carefully  pulling  off  all 
these  fine  roots  and  planting  only  the  larger  roots  which 
are  not  infested.  If  the  planting  of  figs  is  made  in  clean 
ground  which  is  not  kept  too  moist  by  irrigation  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  these  worms  will  be  able  to  live,  be- 
cause a  pretty  constant  moisture  supply,  such  as  one 
gets  in  alfalfa  fields  or  gardens,  is  probably  necessary 
to  their  existence.  Fortunately,  it  is  only  seldom  that 
these  pests  are  found  in  our  fig  and  walnut  orchards, 
although  both  trees  are  quite  liable  to  have  them  un- 
der conditions  which  favor  their  multii  lication. 

THE  BLACKEYE  BEAN  GATHERS  NITROGEN. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  the  blackeye  bean  considered  a 
nitrogen  gatherer?  Its  appearance  is  much  that  of  the 
cow  pea  and  I  have  noticed  nodules  on  the  rootlets,  so 
have  thought  it  probable  that  it  possessed  similar  pro- 
perties—INQUIRER,  Lodi. 

It  surely  is.  All  legumes  have  the  ability  to  do  it, 
from  a  tall  acacia  tree  to  a  creeping  clover  beneath  it. 
How  useful  the  fact  is  to  man  depends  upon  its  activity 
in  the  work  and  availability  of  its  substance  for  turn- 
ing under  and  quick  decay.  This  has  to  be  determined 
for  each  plant  by  local  observation. 

BASKET  WILLOWS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  noted  with  interest  what  you  said 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December  8  concerning 
the  growing  of  basket  willows  in  California.  I  now 
send  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  S.  T.  Kenyon, 
a  basket  manufacturer  of  this  city,  which  speaks  for 
itself: 

•1  have  been  an  employer  thirty-five  years  and 
traveled  much  In  England,  Scotland,  the  continent  and 
over  Australia  in  connection  with  the  trade  ,  also 
throughout  the  United  States,  where  I  have  seen  all 
kinds  of  basket  making  from  all  kinds  of  material. 
Also  have  introduced  many  kinds  of  baskets  here,  with 
many  new  ideas,  and  have  been  in  touch  with. willow 
growers  everywhere,  including  California,  and  have 
studied  books  on  the  subject  from  England,  also  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  Now,  my  experience  amounts  to 
this  much,  that  if  willows  are  to  be  grown  here  they 
must  be  grown  in  sandy  soil  and  in  as  cold  a  place 
as  can  be  found  or  they  will  be  subject  to  insect  pest, 
as  Is  the  case  with  the  ones  grown  in  San  Jose.  Rich 
lanus  make  the  butts  too  thick,  as  also  does  too  much 
water.  Water-logged  land  is  suitable  for  the  osier,  but 
the  true  willow,  'Salix   purpurea,"    does    not  requira 
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much  water,  etc.  Willow  is  to-day  quoted  in  Berlin 
twenty  pounds*  per  ton.  Osier  is  quoted  in  Rotterdam 
eleven  pounds  per  ton  and  is  subject  to  20  per  cent 
duty,  including  duty  on  the  freight.  Oregon  willow  is 
the  best  known  and  most  suitable  for  our  trade  and  can 
be  laid  down  here  from  Sy2  to  10  cents  per  pound.  I 
find  also  that  no  known  material  can  replace  the  willow 
and  that  the  making  of  willow  baskets  is  a  trade, 
while  that  of  other  material  can  not  be  strictly  called 
so,  as  unskilled  labor  can  be  employed.  Now,  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  willow  and  quantity  which  could  be 
consumed  here,  R.  F.  Haight  Company,  6  E  street,  city, 
manufacturer's  agent,  states  that  one  carload  of  bas- 
Kets  is  sold  every  week  here,  with  a  value  of  $2,000, 
naif  of  which  represents  willow.  Now  comes  my 
former  question.  Are  willows  grown  here  and  where 
can  I  find  suitable  land  for  their  growth  and  at  whal 
price?" 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Kenyon's  letter  that  it 
Bhould  be  commercially  profitable  to  grow  these  wil- 
lows and  it  seems  that  an  industry  of  some  magnitude 
could  easily  be  built  up.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
any  information  you  may  have  on  lands  and  localities 
suitable  for  the  growth  and  production  of  willows 
suitable  for  basket  making?— RUFUS  P.  JENNINGS, 
California  Promotion  Committee,  San  Francisco. 

The  letter  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Kenyon  is  very  interesting. 
He  is  exactly  right  as  to  the  conditions  which  in  th's 
State  will  produce  the  willow  most  suitable  for  basket 
purposes,  and  such  land  as  he  described  can  be  ob- 
tained very  cheaply  all  the  way  from  the  hill  lands  of 
northern  Sonoma  to  the  Oregon  line.  There  are  very 
large  areas  of  land  in  northern  California  which  at 
the  present  time  only  grow  chaparral,  but  which  if  set 
to  willows  and  cultivated  a  little  to  retain  moisture 
would  give  quite  large  enough  growth  on  the  usual 
rainfall  of  that  part  of  the  State.  As  we  said  in  our 
Issue  of  December  8,  osier  willows  have  been  commer- 
cially grown  in  California  for  many  years'  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  accounts  of  experience  with  them. 

MAKING  CEMENT  PIPE  IN  THE  TRENCH. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  small 
hand  machine  was  in  use  to  mould  or  lay  down  cement 
pipes  of  small  size.  A  trench  was  opened  a  few  inches 
wide  and  of  the  depth  desired.  The  machine  was  placed 
in  the  trench.  The  mixed  cement,  or  concrete,  was 
shoveled  into  a  small  receiver,  or  hopper.  Then  by 
working  a  hand  lever,  the  cement  mixture  was  mould- 
ed into  a  water  pipe  of  desired  caliber — 1  to  3  or  4 
inches — and  the  newly  made  pipe  occupied  its  perma- 
nent position  in  the  trench.  The  working  of  the 
hand  lever,  in  addition  to  moulding  the  pipe,  moved  the 
machine  forward,  inch  by  inch.  Is  such  a  simple  ma- 
chine now  in  use  by  orchardists  and  others  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  it  on  sale  by  implement  and  supply 
dealers?— READER,  Colorado. 

You  have  des'cribed  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  E. 
M.  Hamilton  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  part  of  his  'asbestine' 
system  of  subirrigation.  Neither  the  machine  nor  the 
system  ever  came  into  wide  use  and  we  doubt  if  the 
former  can  be  found  on  sale  anywhere.  More  recently 
a  power  machine  for  doing  the  same  work,  laying 
continuous!  pipe  for  conveying  water,  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  in  Southern  California. 

A  BORER  PRESENT  BUT  NOT  THE  CAUSE. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  sending  you  by  express  a 
little  box,  containing  a  peach  tree,  cut  down  to  con- 
venient size,  about  which  we  are  very  desirous  to 
obtain  a  little  information.  A  fruit  grower  in  this 
district  planted  twenty-five  acres  to  Phillips  and  Tuscan 
peach  trees  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  land  was  con- 
sidered to  be  first-class  and  had  been  planted  to  peach 
trees  before,  the  former  orchard,  however,  was  taken 
up  in  1900  and  the  land  sowed  to  alfalfa.  The  plot 
produced  excellent  crops  of  alfalfa  for  five  years  in 
succession,  after  which  time  the  owner  decided  to  plant 
It  to  peach  trees  again.  The  trees,  however,  nearly  all 
died  and  the  orchard  was  replanted  in  the  spring  of 
1906,  with  the  same  result:  75  per  cent  of  the  trees 
are  dead  and  the  balance  show  a  very  scant  growth. 
The  young  orchard  has  received  at  all  times  the  very 
best  of  care  and  the  owner  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  condition  and  does  not  feel  justified  to  replant 
unless  he  can  find  a  remedy  that  will  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  this  loss.  In  every  dead  tree  can  be  found 
one  or  more  little  borers  and  we  have  enclosed  a 
specimen  in  the  box  containing  the  tree.  The  owner  is 
under  the  impression  that  this  borer  has  killed  the 


trees,  but  it  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  it  did  not 
get  into  the  tree  until  after  its  death.  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  the  presence  of  roots  from  the  old  peach  trees 
in  the  soil  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  trees 
will  not  grow?  An  adjoining  five-acre  patch,  formerly 
planted  to  pear  trees,  grubbed  out  at  the  same  time 
as  the  old  peach  trees  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  twenty-five  acres  referred  to,  shows  better  re- 
sults.—READER,  Hanford. 

We  have  examined  with  interest  the  tree  specimen 
which  you  send  and  the  insect  accompanying  it.  The 
insect  is  the  larva  of  the  common  flat  headed  borer, 
which  is  abundant  everywhere  in  California.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  a  beetle  which  is  always  on  the  lookout 
to  lay  its  eggs  on  the  fruit  trees  which  are  dead  or 
dying  from  sunburn.  It  does  not  attack  healthy  trees. 
You  are  right,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  this  in- 
sect is  not  the  cause  of  injury,  nor  does  the  trouble 
seem  to  rise  from  sunburn,  because  this  is  usually 
plainly  discernible  on  one  side  of  the  tree  which  is 
affected,  while  this  tree  seems  to  have  died  evenly, 
from  some  obscure  cause  of  which  the  stump  which 
you  send  gives  no  indication.  If  the  owner  of  the  or- 
chard is  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
sending  us  a  small  tree  which  has  not  been  so  long 
dead,  but  is  evidently  nearly  gone  while  still  retain 
ing  some  indication  of  life,  together  with  some  of  the 
soil  in  which  this  tree  is  vainly  struggling  to  grow, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  make  examination,  both  of  the 
tree  and  the  soil  and  to  send  reports  of  any  adverse 
conditions  which  we  are  able  to  discover. 

A  LOCAL  LIPPIA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  today  by  mail  a  sample 
of  plant  that  grows  on  the  lowlands.  It  seems  to  be 
good  feed  and  makes  a  thick  sod.  It  should  make  an 
excellent  lawn  plant.  Is  it  the  Llppla  repens  described 
in  the  Rural  Press  of  October  27,  1906?— SUBSCRIBER, 
Dixon. 

The  plant  which  you  send  is  a  lippia,  and  probably 
Llppla  lanceolata,  since  that  is  the  common  wild  lippia 
in  California.  The  specimen  is  too  young  to  allow  de- 
termination of  species  exactly. 

ALL  ABOUT  RICE. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  send  me  all  the  information 
you  have  on  rice,  including  latest  statistics  relative 
to  the  crop,  the  acreage  planted,  showing  the  increase 
or  decrease  upon  previous  years,  etc.  I  would  like  to 
know  about  its  soil  adaptations,  fertilizers  used  and 
the  methods  commonly  adopted  in  applying  them.  The 
methods  used  in  cultivating,  irrigating,  etc.;  the  har- 
vesting, marketing  and  its  manufacture,  showing  its 
different  grades  of  rice  and  their  products,  viz.,  straw, 
hulls,  bran,  polish,  etc.,  and  the  number  of  things 
these  products  are  used  for. — READER,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

There  is  no  rice  grown  in  California  and  we  are 
rather  remote  from  the  source  of  information  on  that 
subject.  Concerning  the  growing  of  rice  you  can  get 
publications  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  concerning  the  manufacturing  side  with  statistics 
of  the  number  of  rice  mills,  their  location  and  pro- 
duct, also  with  a  historical  and  descriptive  sketch  with 
reference  to  rice  growing  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world,  from  bulletin  61,  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
copy  of  this  bulletin  will  be  sent  on  application  to  Mr. 
North  and  I  think  this,  in  connection  with  the  reports 
of  the  agricultural  side  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, will  furnish  everything  that  you  desire  to  know. 

VINE  CLEANING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  using  a  bluestone 
water  after  pruning  vines,  i.  e.,  for  healng  the  wounds, 
and  more  especially  for  cleaning  vines  effected  by 
climatic  conditions.  Kindly  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
above,  and  quantity  of  water  required  to  the  pound  of 
bluestone.— A.  E.  S.,  Lodl. 

You  can  safely  use  bluestone  as  strong  as  you  can 
make  it  with  cold  water  but  we  should  prefer  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  less  liable  to  do  harm  and  more 
likely  to  be  useful. 


PASPALUM  DILATATUM. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  tried  Paspalum  dilatatum, 
with  unfavorable  results.  Planted  on  rather  dry  ground, 
but  cultivated,  its  growth  was  not  satisfactory,  though 
it  lived  for  three  years.  It  blossomed  in  the  fall  so 
that  no  seed  matures  on  account  of  frost.  I  concluded 
it  might  do  better  where  it  could  be  irrigated  and 
transplanting  what  was  left  to  a  better  location,  but 
an  ambitious  hired  man  hoed  it  up  and  I  never  thought 
enough  of  it  to  try  it  again.  Its  peculiar  history  hav- 
ing been  a  native  of  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
taken  to  Australia,  where  ic  was  rejuvenated  so  that 
its  friends  failed  to  recognize  it,  and  returned  as  a  new 
plant,  is  worthy  of  notice.— H.  OVERACKE,  JR.,  St. 
Helena. 

This  agrees  very  closely  with  the  observation  on 
this  grass  which  Mr.  Etter  has  described  in  his  ar- 
ticles. As  for  its  glorified  return  from  Australia  to 
the  United  States,  that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of 
other  grasses.  Bromus  Schraderi  did  that  and  is  even 
known  as  'California  prairie  grass'  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

POTATO  SCAB. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  as  to  treatment  of 
seed  potatoes  at  planting  time,  to  prevent  scab.  I  think 
the  remedy  is  corrosive  sublimate,  but  cannot  remember 
strength  of  solution,  etc. — GROWER,  Sacramento 
county. 

There  are  two  successful  treatments  for  scab  in  po- 
tatoes. One  is  dipping  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate. Dissolve  one  ounce  in  eight  gallons  of  water 
and  soak  the  seed  potatoes  in  this  solution  for  one  and 
one-half  hours  before  cutting.  This  treatment  kills  the 
scab  spores  which  may  be  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
potatoes.  More  recently,  however,  to  avoid  danger  in 
handling  such  a  rank  poison  as  corrosive  sublimate, 
formalin  has  been  used,  and  one  pint  of  commercial 
formalin,  as  it  is  bought  in  the  stores,  is  diluted  with 
thirty  gallons  of  water  and  potatoes  are  soaked  in  this 
for  two  hours.  Thirty  gallons  of  this  dip  ought  to  treat 
about  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes. 

PASPALUM  DILATATUM. 

To  the  Editor:  On  account  of  its  rank  growth,  in  very 
poor  soil  (single  plants  being  a  solid  mass  of  foliage 
three  feet  in  diameter),  Paspalum  dilatatum  was  one  of 
the  first  plants  that  attracted  my  attention  when  I  came 
here.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  it  had  re- 
ceived no  irrigation  for  two  years.  A  few  days  after 
watering  this  plot,  I  was  more  surprised  to  find  a  row 
of  plants  growing  near  the  fence,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plot,  formerly  the  pear  orchard,  in  very  strong 
alkali.  It  occurred  to  me  that  a  plant  that  will  flourish 
under  such  unfavorable  conditions  must  be  a  valuable 
forage  plant,  and  worthy  of  a  thorough  trial.  I  under- 
stand this  row  was  planted  two  years  since  and  had  re- 
ceived no  irrigation  since  it  was  first  planted. — J.  T. 
BEARSS,  Experiment  Station,  Tulare. 

This  behavior  of  the  plant  in  a  region  of  high  heat 
and  drouth  and  alkali  is  important  to  note.  We  trust 
Mr.  Bearss  will  make  a  larger  planting  and  keep  the 
plant  under  careful  observation  as  to  growth  season, 
seed  bearing,  etc. 

TOMATO  PRICES  AND  YIELDS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  do  canners  pay  for  tomatoes; 
also  what  do  they  go  in  tons  to  the  acre  and  what 
kinds  do  they  prefer?  As  there  is  no  cannery  near 
here,  I  ask  you  the  questions. — SUBSCRIBER,  Stan- 
islaus county. 

We  shrink  from  answering  such  questions.  The  can- 
ners pay  the  least  they  can,  just  like  other  wise  buyers, 
taking  all  advantage  they  can  of  market  fluctuations. 
They  also  contract  under  certain  conditions  and  what 
they  will  pay  depends  upon  several  things.  The  way  to 
ascertain  just  what  kinds  they  want  for  the  different 
seasons  and  from  different  localities  is  to  write  to  the 
canners  at  the  best  shipping  distance  from  the  point  of 
production.  This  is  a  point  of  personal  business  about 
which  we  are  quite  as  apt  to  mislead  as  to  edify.  The 
yield  per  acre  depends  upon  the  land,  the  man  and  the 
season.  We  like  to  tell  people  how  to  do  things  when 
we  can;  what  they  can  make  by  doing  them  they  must 
find  out  for  themselves.  If  we  were  wiser,  we  would  do 
better. 
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THE  SHELLED  WALNUT  INDUSTRY. 

To  the  Editor:  Since  the  walnut  industry  (thanks 
to  the  late  French  varieties  of  walnuts)  is  making  such 
immense  strides  on  this  coast,  turning  out  so  finely  -and 
promising  so  much  as  a  regular  industry,  even  far  away 
into  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
It  would  be  well  for  our  walnut  growers  to  get  posted 
as  to  the  best  market  for  their  product,  and  under  what 
form  walnuts  are  used  all  over  the  country,  and,  there- 
fore, what  varieties  might  be  the  best  for  them  to 
plant. 

Walnuts  are  put  on  the  market  under  two  forms, 
that  is,  not  shelled  and  shelled.  A  large  amount  of  the 
unshelled  imported  walnuts  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
California  output  are  sold  as  dessert  nuts,  while  the  im- 
ported shelled,  and  a  portion  of  the  imported  not  shelled, 
are  used  for  confections,  principally  for  the  manufac- 
turing of  walnut  cream  candy.  Our  people,  I  think, 
have  no  idea  of  the  immense  quantities  of  shelled  wal- 
nuts imported  into  this  country  from  abroad,  nearly 
all  from  France,  in  halves,  and  in  cases  of  25  killograms 
or  55  pounds  each.  In  former  articles  to  the  Rural 
Press,  I  have  given  figures  on  the  imports  of  walnuts 


Departments  in  France,  but  most  all  the  walnut  trees 
there  are  seedlings. 

The  largest  of  the  three  classes  is  Mayette,  the  next 
Bordeaux,  fine  meats,  too,  and  last,  Chaberte,,  but  so  I 
great  is  the  demand  for  that  nut  that  it  sells  higher 
than  the  larger  nuts  of  Dordogne.  As  to  the  price 
shelled  walnuts  are  held  at  on  the  American  market, 
1  will  hereby  give  them  to  your  readers.  I  will  say 
first  that  those  figures  were  obtained  from  the  largest 
nut  importing  firm  in  New  York,  shelled  walnuts  being 
quoted  as  follows: 

Mayette,  one-half  walnuts,  55-lb.  cases,  38  cents  per ' 
pound. 

Chaberte,  one-half  walnuts,  55-lb.  cases,  29  cents  per 
pound. 

Bordeaux,  one-half  walnuts,  55-lb.  cases,  26  cents  per ' 
pound. 

Thus  is  it  shown  that  fine  as  Bordeaux  walnuts  are,  I 
the  little  Chaberte  brings  3  cents  more  per  pound,  and  | 
the  Mayette  12  cents  more.    "Planters"  might  see  at  a 
glance  which  of  the  three  classes  is  the  most  profit- j 
able  to  plant. 

As  your  readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  j 
Franquette,  a  fine  dessert  nut  and  also  of  first  qual- 
ity, is  not  quoted  as  a  shelled  walnut,  I  will  hereby 
give  the  reasons  for  it.    The  walnut  shelling  business 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  and  as  compared  with 
the  importations  of  the  previous  year: 
Walnuts. 

Pounds. 

1905.— Not  shelled   16,312,138 

Shelled    4,178,009 


Total   20,490,147 

1906.— Not  shelled   15,009,724 

Shelled    4,948,175 


Total   19.977,899 

Almonds. 

1905.— Not   shelled    5,542,246 

Shelled    6,523,228 


1906.- 


Total   12,065,474 

-Not   shelled    6,119,301 

Shelled    8,299,030 


Total   14,418,331 

Filberts. 

1905. — Not  shelled    6,669,857 

Shelled    915,227 


in  general,  now  I  will  give  you  the  figures  on  the  im 

ports  of  shelled  walnuts  in  particular,  for  the  last  five  j  is  quite  an  industry,  and  as  unshelled  walnuts  sell  by 


1906. 


years,  including  1906: 

Pounds. 

1902   2,224,879 

1903   3,035,970 

1904   3,579,941 

1905   4,178,009 

1906   4,948,175 

Though  the  book  of  statictics  on  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1906,  is  not  published  yet,  I  obtained 
in  writing,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  of  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  the  figures  on  the  imports  of 
all  nuts  for  the  year  1906. 

You  will  notice  the  steady  increase  in  the  imports 
of  shelled  walnuts,  the  amount  having  more  than 
doubled  since  1902,  that  is  in  four  years.  I  will  add 
right  here  that  the  same  ratio  has  been  steadily  kept 
with  the  imports  of  shelled  almonds  and  shelled  fil- 
berts. 

But,  and  that  is  the  main  reason  for  the  writing  of 
this  communication,  our  people  seem  to  hold  erroneous  snellinS  purposes 
ideas  on  that  increasing  trade,  being  much  mistaken      It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  understand  why  thin-shelled 
in  regard  to  the  varieties  and  size  of  walnuts  constitut- '  walnuts  are  so  much  sought  after  by  people  engaged 


I  the  pound,  while  really  they  should  sell  by  the  gallon 
and  bushel,  the  nut  crackers  of  France  buy  for  shell- 
:  ing  purposes  only  nuts  with  thin  and  light  shells,  like 
|  the  three  classes  mentioned  above;  and  as  the  Fran- 
quette has  a  rather  thick  and  heavy  shell  compared  to 
I  Mayette,  Chaberte  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  meat  has  not 
the  desirable  shape  for  the  manufacturing  of  walnut 
cream  candy,  being  too  long,  it  is  altogether  rejected 
for  shelling  purposes,  and  solely  used  as  a  dessert  nut. 

Answering  my  questions  regarding  the  Franquette, 
the  great  New  York  importing  firm  referred  to  in  this 
letter,  wrote  to  me  as  follows,  under  date  of  April  4, 
1906:  "Your  letter  at  hand,  regarding  Franquette  wal- 
nuts, and  in  reply  would  say  that  we  do  not  import 
those  walnuts  as  such.  What  few  come  here,  as  a  rule, 
we  thing,  come  mixed  with  Mayette."  When  in  the 
district  where  both,  Mayette  and  Franquette,  are  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  the  great  majority  of  the  trees  are 
Mayette,  as  the  demand  for  that  nut  is  so  much  larger 
than  that  for  the  former;  so,  for  all  these  reasons,  the 
Franquette,  though  a  first-class  nut,  is  not  used  for 


Total    7,585,084 

-Not   shelled   13,414,887 

Shelled   1,155,734 


Total   14,570,621 

The  above  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  should 
encourage  our  nutgrowers  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  plant  nut  trees  of  all  kinds,  with  the  certainty,  in 
the  course  of  time,  of  capturing  the  most  of  that  great 
industry,  as  we  have  done  with  the  prune. 

FELIX  GILLET. 

Nevada  City,  Cal.,  January  8,  1907. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


ing  this  shelled  walnut  industry;  in  fact,  they  entertain 
similar  and  wrong  ideas  on  the  industry,  that  our  wal- 
nut growers  in  Southern  California  did  when  claiming 
that — since  that  part  of  the  State  was  producing  such 
large  quantities  of  walnuts — the  importations  were  get- 
ting less  and  less  every  year,  and  just  at  the  time  when 
within  one  year  the  imports  just  doubled,  and  from 
11,972,408  pounds  in  1903,  shelled  and  not  shelled, 
reached  in  1904  the  enormous    figures    of  23,033,953 


in  the  shelled  walnut  business:  First,  selling  by- 
weight,  the  nuts  yield  a  larger  quantity  in  meats  than 
the  thick-shelled  walnuts,  and  then  they  crack  so  much 
more  easily,  for  the  meat  must  not  be  broken  smaller 
than  in  halves.  Not  one  per  cent  will  crack  wrong,  if 
the  shell  is  thin,  and  the  nut  is  struck  on  the  face,  and 
not  on  the  seam.  People  will  notice  in  cracking  wal- 
nuts, with  a  light  hammer,  that  the  seam  of  the  kernel 
corresponds  to  each  face  of  the  shell,  while  the  seam 


pounds.    Well,  the  same  ignorance  seems  to  prevail  in  of  the  shell  corresponds  to  each  face  of  the  kernel,  sol 
regard  to  shelled  walnuts,  and  such  silly  remarks  as  1 1  if  striking  the  nut  on  the  seam,  the  meat  is  liable  to  be  '  of  no  value  here. 


A  STUDY  OF  FORAGE  PLANTS  AT  ETTERSBERG, 
HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter.) 
[Fifth  Paper.] 
Agropyrons,  or  Wheat  Grasses. — Ten  species  of  wheat 
grasses  were  tried  here,  viz.:  Agropyron  pseudo-repens, 
A.  repens,  A.  acutum,  A.  caninis,  A.  Richardsoni,  A. 
villosum,  A.  tenerum,  A.  spicatum,  A.  repens  (Smock), 
and  A.  occidentalis.  Only  one  of  these,  A.  villosum 
(soft  wheat  grass),  made  anything  like  a  showing  and 
it  takes  two  years,  when  spring  sown,  to  make  as 
much  as  a  crop  of  grain,  and  then,  unless  sown  again, 
it  disappears.  It  did  not  volunteer  on  the  plot,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  it  having  large  seeds  which 
are  readily  picked  up  by  mice.  None  of  the  other 
species  appear  to  show  any  adaptation,  unless  it  be  A. 
occidentalis,  and  there  are  so  many  other  grasses  more 
promising  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  considered. 
Panicum  colonum,  P.  virgatum  and  P.  obtusum  are 


have  read,  for  instance,  in  an  Oregon  paper,  from  a 
California  correspondent:  "Let  planters  know,"  said 
that  correspondent,  "that  the  non-commercial  Proe- 
parturiens;  the  small,  unsalable  culls  of  the  large  or- 
chards, and  the  great  amount  of  shelled  walnuts  im- 
ported from  abroad,  furnish  all  the  supplies  confection- 
ers can  use."  Now,  such  gross  ignorance  about  the 
shelled  walnuts  industry  is,  indeed,  laughable,  not  to 
say  pitiable;  before  flinging  such  declarations  into  the 
faces  of  'planters,'  such  correspondents  should  be 
made  get  knowledge,  and  not  write  at  random  and,  in 
doing  so,  mislead  the  public. 

The  shelled  walnut  industry  is  not  made  up  of  the 
culls  of  our  large  orchards  and  unsalable  walnuts;  it 
is  the  contrary,  and  only  the  meats  of  our  finest  and 
best  varieties  are  used.  The  idea  that  our  high  grade 
candy  establishments  of  the  East  would  use  for  their 
fine  walnut  cream  candy,  the  refuse  of  our  orchards,  is 
simply  preposterous.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the 
shelled  walnuts  are  imported  from  France  (4,948,175 
pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  and  this 
represents  double  the  quantity  in  weight  of  unshelled 
walnuts. 


broken  in  too  many  small  pieces,  instead  of  being  ex- 
tracted only  in  halves. 

I  find  that  with  light  shell  varieties  of  walnuts  the 
meat  weighs  as  much  as  the  shell  does;  therefore,  it 
would  require  two  pounds  of  such  unshelled  walnuts 
to  make  a  pound  of  shelled  ones,  which  at  38  cents  per 
pound,  for  Mayette,  for  instance,  would  put  a  pound 
of  unshelled  walnuts  at  19  cents;  and,  since  unshelled 
Mayettes  are  delivered  at  New  York  at  12  cents  per 
pound,  average  price,  including  duties,  the  difference 
of  7  cents  would  represent  the  cost  of  shelling  and 
packing  in  cases,  two  cents  extra  duty,  and  the  im- 
porters' profit. 

The  two  other  grades,  Chaberte  and  Bordeaux,  though 
paying  less,  still  pay  to  the  growers  in  France  hand- 
some profits.  Presently,  however,  since  there  is  such 
a  variety  of  first-class  walnuts  raised  on  this  coast, 
in  California  as  well  as  in  the  Northwest,  the  product 
of  grafted  trees  and  the  first  grade  of  seedlings  of 
those  French  varieties  of  late  vegetating  habits,  and 
which  are  doing  so  finely  wherever  planted  on  this 
coast,  especially  such  varieties  as  Mayette,  Franquette, 
Parisienne  and  the  like,  will  bring  better  prices;  that 
Varieties  Used  for  Shelling.— Three  varieties,  or  is'  wil)  be  more  remunerative,  if  sold  as  dessert  nuts, 
rather  three  classes,  of  walnuts,  are  used  for  shelling ;  that  is-  n°t  shelled,  rather  than  shelled.    But,  never 


purposes,  to-wit:  Mayette,  Chaberte  and  Bordeaux. 
The  two  former,  from  the  department  of  Isere,  in 
France,  are  the  product  of  grafted  trees;  the  latter,  the 
product  of  the  finest  seedling  walnuts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dordogne,  close  to  Bordeaux,  and  exported  un- 
der that  name  from  the  latter  port.  The  Department 
of  Dordogne  has  the  largest  area  in  walnuts  of  all  the 


theless,  in  planting  grades  of    walnuts,    our  people 


Desert  Grasses. — Hilaria  cenchioidu  (curly  mesquit), 
:  Hilaria  mutica  (black  grama),  Bontelona  curtipendula 
(side  grama),  Elymus  Sp.  (giant  wild  rye),  Andropogoa 
piovinciatis  (big  blue  stem),  Andropogon  ciratus,  Eleu- 
sine  corocana,  Melica  altissima  (tall  melic),  Sporobol'ts 
strictus,  Sporobolus  airoides  (fine  top  saut  grass),  Spor- 
obolus  Wright ii  (alkali  zacatan),  Chloris  verticillata 
(windmill  grass),  Danathonia  penicillata,  Septochloa 
dubia,  Andropogon  saccharoides  (silver  beard  grass), 
Panicularia  fluitani  (floating  manna  grass),  Tully  grass 
of  Utah  and  Eleusine  barreonensis  are  eighteen  different 
kinds  of  grasses  that  are  mostly  from  the  Great  Plains 
and  Desert  Regions,  and  while  a  few  of  them  did  not 
germinate  at  all,  most  of  them  came  up  more  or  less. 
While  most  species  appeared  in  about  fourteen  days, 
these  grasses  from  the  semi-arid  regions  required  from 
two  to  three  times  as  long  and  generally  sparingly. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  these  species  is  that  they 
grow  not  at  all  in  winter  and  many  of  them  but  a 
trifle  more  in  the  summer  time.  This  behavior  is  ac- 
counted for  probably  by  the  fact  that  in  their  native 
region  a  winter  growth  is  out  of  the  question,  and  they 
not  only  bring  this  habit  with  them  to  their  new  home 
where  something  is  doing  all  winter,  but  they  want  to 
graft  the  summer  showers  they  are  accustomed  to  onto 
our  California  summer  weather,  where  rain  is  a  rare 


should  be  careful  to  plant  in  preference  such  varieties  thing,  indeed.    The  sum  tatal  of  the  combination  is,  the 


for  which  a  ready  market  is  found  under  both  forms, 
unshelled  and  shelled. 

I  will  close  by  giving  your  readers  the  figures  on  the 
imports  of  walnuts,  almonds  and  filberts,  as  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the 


grasses  won't  grow  when  they  could  and  can't  grow 
where  they  would  because  it  will  not  rain  and  they  are 
disgusted,  and  so  is  the  grower. 

Chloris  elegans. — This  grass  is  a  desert  grass,  too, 
but  it  made  a  better  showing  than  those  I  have  just 
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dismissed,  and  I  single  it  out  as  the  best  of  its  kind,  (the  long  beaked  species*)  is  introduced  here  but  is  yet  j  a  normal  crop  will  be  everywhere  the  same.  The 
to  illustrate  why  it  is  that  a  plant  must  be  adapted  to  quite  rare,  while  E.  moschatum  (the  musky  or  green  verse  is  also  true:  the  amount  of  starch  present  in  v 

stemmed)  and  E.  cicutarium  (or  red  stemmed)  are 
found  more  or  less  abundant  nearly  everywhere  on  the 
ranges-  especially  the  red  stemmed  species.  The  value 
and  habits  of  the  two  principle  sorts  are  so  well  recog- 


a  given  climate,  and  why  the  grasses  from  the  semi- 
arid  regions  will  not  succeed  in  California. 

It  required  thirty  days  to  germinate  when  sown  in 
the  spring  in  a  fine  seed  bed.    It  grew  moderately,  but 


missed  the  old  time  summer  showers  its  nature  was'Dize,i  Dv  stockmen  that  I  will  not  dwell  on  them  too 


accustomed  to,  and  consequently  did  not  make  a  large 
crop.  It  scattered  its  seeds  well,  but  few  of  them 
germinated  in  the  fall  showers  and  what  few  did  were 
killed  by  the  first  frost.  "When  the  warm  days  of 
spring  came,  the  ground  which  it  had  occupied  the 
previous"  summer  was  well  covered  by  fall  and  winter 
growing  species  and  there  was  no  chance  of  it  ever  ap- 
pearing again. 

Secale. — Secale  montana  (mountain  rye),  and  secale 
(?)  (goose  grass)  are  the  two  species  under  observa- 
tion here.  The  goose  grass  was  superior  in  every  re- 
spect to  mountain  rye.  It  makes  a  much-stooled  and 
bulky  stalk,  comparable  with  rye  grass  in  quality.  It 
6tands  drouth  fairly  well,  but  it  looks  doubtful  to  me 
whether  it  would  stand  much  grazing,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  permanent.  It  seeds  abundantly, 
and  the  seed  will  germinate  readily  and  the  plants 
develop  rapidly  after  germination. 

Eragrostis. — Six  kinds  were  grown,  viz.:  Eragrostis 
termis,  E.  purshii  (southern  spear  grass),  E.  neo-me\- 
icana  (crab  grass  of  New  Mexico),  E.  abysinica  and  E. 
amabilis  (love  grass).  Tljey  are  all  annuals  and  in  one 
essential  character,  I  believe,  they  fail  to  meet  Cali- 
fornia conditions  of  existence,  for  if  my  observations 
are  correct,  not  one  of  them  is  capable  of  withstand- 
ing a  moderate  frost.  The  natural  consequence  is, 
they  cannot  start  in  the  fall,  and  by  the  time  they 
would  like  to  germinate  in  the  spring,  the  space  is 
all  taken  by  other  winter-growing  species.  Few  grasses 
seed  more  abundantly  than  they,  and  yet  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  they  could  be  given  them 
here,  where  the  plots  remained  comparatively  free  rf 
other  growth,  they  failed  to  appear  the  succeeding 
year.  So  the  only  hope  I  can  see  for  them  is  on  cul- 
tivated land.  Eragrostis  neo-mexicana  is  the  most  likely 
species  and'  E.  Abyssinica  and  E.  amabilis  are  good 
seconds.  They  succeed  with  but  little  moisture  and  in 
some  situations  they  might  be  worthy  of  trial  for  hay. 
Apparently  they  should  make  good  hay,  and  from  then- 
profuse  seeding  habits,  the  seed  required  to  thoroughly 
seed  an  acre  shouldi  amount  to  very  little  as  compared 
to  grain  required  per  acre. 

The  Poa,  or  Bluegrass  Family. — The  best  known  oi 
this  family  is  the  Kentucky  blue  grass.  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  it  here  for  several  years,  and  while 
it  has  some  good  points,  on  the  whole  it  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  Its  most  promising  showing  is  after  the 
autumn  rains  begin  until  heavy  frosts  come  on.  Ai 
this  time  it  makes  a  nice  growth,  but  it  makes  little 
growth  in  winter  and  the  spring  growth  is  not  by  any 
means  abundant.  It  is  quite  able  to  weather  any 
drouth  we  have  in  summer,  but  it  undoubtedly  misses 
the  summer  rains  which  make  it  a  valuable  grass  m 
the  East. 

Other  varieties  that  were  tried  were  Poa  luciaa,  a. 
bunch  grass  of  Eastern  Oregon,  which  amounted  to 
very  little  here.  Poa  compressa  (Canada  blue  grass;, 
Poa  nemoralis  fancy,  Poa  Pratensis  var.  Washington, 
Poa  nemoralis  (wood  meadow  grass),  Poa  arichnhera 
(Texas  blue  grass),  Poa  trivialis,  Poa  pratensis  E.  and 
Poa  aquatica.  These  are  all  permanent  and  nutritious 
grasses,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  size  them  up,  they  are  not 
adapted  to  our  climate  as  well  as  they  should  be  to  be 
come  fairly  successful.  The  most  likely  of  the  wnole 
collection  is  Poa  aquatica.  Where  sown  on  a  burning, 
Kentucky  blue  grass  readily  establishes  itself.  If  the 
seed  be  fresh  it  germinates  readily  in  about  two  weeks. 

Koeleria  cristata. — Koeler's  grass  came  very  sparing- 
ly, but  two  or  three  stalks.  It  seems  well  adapted  to 
the  climate,  and  is  making  a  good  showing  now,  being 
an  excellent  fall  grower.  In  leaf  growth  and  general 
appearance  before  heading  out  it  generally  resembles 
Deschampsia  elongata,  but  it  also  has  the  good  feature 
of  spreading  underground  by  stolons  like  creeping 
fescue  or  bluegrass,  which  will  undoubtedly  make  it 
permanent  when  once  established  on  the  range. 

Apelodesmos  tenax  (north  African  grass). — This  is  a 
grass  of  similar  texture  to  the  pampas  grass,  and 
whether  it  is  good  for  anything  more  than  an  orna- 
mental, I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  is  indifferent  to 
heat  or  frost,  sun  or  rain,  and  grows  slowly  and  stead- 
ily on  year  after  year.  It  is  now  four  years  old  and 
has  shown  no  seed  stalks  yet,  although  it  stands  over 
three  feet  high  at  present. 

Alfilaria  or  'Filaree.' — There  are  four  species  of  this 
plant  in  Humboldt  county.  The  round  leaved  species, 
Erodium  maerophyllum  is  of  no  importance;  E.  botrys 


much.  They  possess  remarkable  adaptability  to  main- 
tain themselves  on  the  range,  no  odds  how  short  it  be 


overproducing  to  the  like  extent  will  be  everywhere 
the  same.  The  starch  reserves,  then,  of  vines  produc- 
ing normally  ten  tons  to  the  acre  are  the  same  as 
those  of  vines  producing  normally  but  three  tons.  Let 
the  change  in  the  amount  of  the  starch  reserves  be 
equal  in  both  cases,  when  the  vines  produce  respectively 
twenty  and  five  tons  to  the  acre,  and  we  have  equal 


pastured.  Being  only  an  annual,  they  must  reproduce  ;  overproduction, 
themselves  from  seed  each  year,  and  they  manage  to  How,  then,  shall  we  measure  overproduction  in  terms 
accomplish  ihis  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  and  of  the  starch  reserves?  The  method  is  not  difficult  and 
make  every  seed  count,  too.  For  just  as  soon  as  the  '  lends  itself  well  to  empirical  use.  We  provide  ourselves 
seeds  are  ripe,  they  are  scattered  to  begin  twisting  and  with  a  drop  bottle  and  have  it  filled  at  the  druggist's 

with  a  1  per  cent  alcoholic  or  watery  solution  of  iodine. 
Then,  immediately  after  pruning,  the  spurs  or  canes  of 
a  certain  number  of  vines  in  the  vineyard  suspected 
of  overproducing  are  touched  on  the  recently  cut  and 
still  sapid  surfaces  with  drops  of  iodine  when,  in  the 
case  of  vines  in  perfect  health  and  having  produced 
normally,  they  will  turn  (excepting  the  pith),  as  the 
iodine  is  absorbed,  deep  violet  or  blue-black;  if  the 
vines  have  overproduced  lightly  the  medullary  rays 
will  color  deep  blue,  and  the  wood  brown,  and  the  cut 
surfaces  will  appear  as  if  made  up  of  equidistnat  radi- 
ate blue  lines  in  a  field  of  brown;  but,  when  vines 
have  overproduced  exclusively,  no  blue  color  will  ap- 
pear at  all:  pith,  wood  and  bark,  every  tissue  will  be 
brown.  Vines  whose  spurs  fail  to  show  any  blue  color 
are  very  sick  indeed,  despite  strength  and  length  of 
cane,  despite  appearances.  Such  vines  have  not  starch 
reserves  enough  to  nourish  a  healthy  vigorous  growth 
the  following  spring:  if  circumstances  are  favorable 
they  will  grow  and  gradually  recuperate;  if  circum- 
stances are  unfavorable  they  will  weaken  and  die. 

With  a  little  iodine  solution  any  grower,  then,  can 
forecast  the  health  of  his  vines.  The  more  abundant 
the  starch  reserves,  i.  e.  the  deeper  and  more  general 
the  blueing  of  the  cut  surfaces,  when  touched  with 
iodine,  the  stronger  the  vines  will  be  in  the  year  to 
come,  and  the  less  abundant  the  starch  reserves,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  weaker  the  vines  will 
be  in  the  following  growing  season.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  starch  from  a  vine  at  pruning  time  indi- 
cates that  overproduction  has  or  has  not  occurred;  it 
evidences  an  occurrence,  not  what  is  occurring.  We 
have  not  always,  however,  to  await  the  effects  of  the 
Brunissure  to  know  of  its  presence. 

One  may  sometimes  get  an  inkling,  that  vines  are 
overproducing,  about  maturation  time  by  the  appear- 
ance of  their  foliage;  and  such  a  warning  should  not 
pass  unperceived,  for  the  autumn  season  in  California 
is  sufficiently  favorable  to  allow  of  a  successful 
prophylaxis  in  many  cases.  Overbearing  vines  will 
often  present  the  following  foliar  characteristics  dur- 
ing the  vintage  months,  sometimes  also,  but  infre- 
quently, in  July  and  August: 

"The  disease  first  appears  on  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  in  the  form  of  very  small  very  numerous 
yellowish  brown  spots,  in  the  case  of  the  varieties  of 
the  vine  bearing  white  fruit,  and  as  brown  almost  black 
punctuations,  in  the  case  of  those  varieties  bearing 
colored  fruit.  As  these  spots  are  all  very  near  one 
another,  for  they  are  only  separated  by  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  they  run 
together  almost  from  the  day  of  their  inception.  When 
this  has  come  about  they  form  yellowish-brown  or  dark 
brown  areas  that  cover  the  leaf-blade  or  less.  Some 
only  cover  the  space  of  half  an  inch,  while  others 
cover  a  quarter,  one-third,  the  half  and  sometimes 
even  the  whole  of  the  leaf." 

"They  appear  indifferently  here  and  there  upon  the 
blade  of  the  leaf,  now  between  the  veins,  now  upon 
the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  veins,  and  across  the  lat- 
ter; now  along  the  edges  of  the  leaf,  now  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  blade.  In  general  they  form  interveinarily, 
encroaching  upon  the  main  veins  and  the  circumjacent 
tissues  later." 

All  the  leaves  do  not  become  diseased  at  once.  The 
basal  leaves  are  the  first  to  become  affected,  and  the 
apical  leaves,  even  when  the  shoots  have  ceased  grow- 
ing, are  the  last  to  become  diseased;  they  may  even, 
in  mild  cases,  remain  entirely  healthy. 

The  grower,  then,  who  observes  the  foliage  of  his 
vines  showing  the  characters  we  have  just  described, 
may  suspect  overproduction  to  be  the  inciting  cause; 
but  if  he  can  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  this,  then 
the  iodine  test  at  pruning  time  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion. However,  as  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  if  he  is  satisfied  his  vines  are  produc- 
ing above  a  very  good  ordinary  crop  and  their  foliage 
is  failing,  he  should  proceed  at  once  to  reinvigorate 
them,  if  conditions  are  such  that  he  can  do  so;  if  he 
cannot  prevent,  then  he  must  cure. 

In  the  case  of  the  mildew  one  can  cure  an  affected 


boring  into  the  ground,  where  they  are  secure  against 
loss  until  the  fall  rains  wet  the  soil  again.  They  are 
readily  seeded  on  any  range  where  they  are  not  yet 
introduced  but  the  seed  all  locks  together  and  is  diffi- 
cult to  sow  unless  first  sifted  through  a  sieve  onto  a 
pile  of  other  grass  seed  or  even  fine  chaff,  and  frequent- 
ly mixing  during  the  sifting  process  to  evenly  distrib- 
ute the  seeds.  The  seed  has  always  been  rather  high 
priced,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so,  for  if 
one  goes  at  it  with  a  little  common  sense  it  can  be 
gathered  very  easily.  Here  is  a  method  of  procedure: 
Sow  the  filaree  in  rows  16  inches  apart  in  good  garden 
soil  and  keep  free  of  weeds,  and  just  before  it  covers 
the  ground  smooth  the  ground  as  well  as  possible.  It 
will  produce  seed  in  abundance.  When  ripe,  rake  the 
straw  off  the  ground  and  gather  the  seed  and  any  loose 
earth  that  may  be  necessary  to  get  the  seed.  Use  a 
sieve  of  %  to  %  inch  mesh  and  shake  it  back  and 
forth  on  cleats  nailed  on  top  of  pegs  16  inches  high, 
driven  into  the  ground.  The  seed  and  fine  clods  readily 
pass  through  the  sieve,  and  the  seed  can  then  be  readily 
raked  off  with  the  fingers.  A  cone  of  earth  will  soon 
form,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  raking 
off.  In  this  primitive  and  inexpensive  way  one  can 
clean  up  several  bushels  of  filaree  seed  in  a  day. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  Erodium  botrys,  I  don'i 
hold  a  very  good  opinion  of  it.  It  succeeds  best  on 
clayey  soils,  and  by  its  grasping  nature  and  poor 
quality,  stock  eat  the  other  forage  plants  out  and  leave 
it  in  complete  possession  of  the  ground.  This  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  ranges  that  are  mostly  of  annual 
species.  Hogs  are  fond  of  it  and  do  well  on  it  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  but  other  stock  are  not  fond 
of  it.  The  worst  feature  of  all  is  it  is  the  very  first 
annual  to  mature  and  it  is  worthless  on  the  range  as 
dry  feed,  so  the  natural  consequence  is  that  the  range 
is  of  little  value  in  the  dry  season.  The  best  plan  I 
could  suggest  to  follow  up  when  it  becomes  too  abun- 
dant is  to  seed  the  Plantago  lanceolata  (rib  grass). 
Where  there  is  moisture  enough  for  this  plant  to  thrive, 
it  will  greatly  lengthen  the  season  for  feed.  Being 
a  perennial,  the  filaree  cannot  choke  it  out,  and  the 
combination  is  satisfactory,  too,  in  that  the  filaree  in  a 
measure  helps  to  bridge  over  midwinter,  a  time  when 
rib  grass  makes  but  little  growth,  if  the  weather  be 


THE  VINEYARD. 


THE    BRUNISSURE    AND   THE    DEATH    OF  VINES 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press). 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  vine  is  heir,  the 
Brunissure  is  the  easiest  to  describe, — and  the  hard- 
est to  define.  When  one  has  said  that  the  Brunissure 
is  symtomatic  of  overproduction,  he  has  said  a  great 
deal/ — and  nothing  at  all.  What  is  overproduction,  and 
how  shall  we  define  it?  for  it  is  evident  that  the  grower 
whose  grape  vines  produce  ten  tons  to  the  acre  will 
have  a  different  notion  of  overproduction  than  his  con- 
frere who  thanks  heaven  when  his  vines  produce  three 
tons  to  the  acre;  and  to  ask  two  such  gentlemen  to 
accept  an  empirical  definition  would  be  like  asking 
the  tortoise  and  the  hare  to  travel  apace.  Ten  tons 
to  the  acre  are  within  one  man's  ken;  ten  tons  to  the 
acre  are  past  the  other's  comprehension.  When  one 
says  that  a  vine  overproduces,  therefore,  he  must  do 
so  in  terms  acceptable  to  him  whose  vines  produce 
20,000  pounds  per  acre,  and  to  the  less  fortunate  grower, 
who  is  passing  pleased  when  his  vines  produce  6,000 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

Socially,  extremes  often  make  agreeable  pairs.  The 
extremes  of  production  and  the  extremes  of  overproduc- 
tion harmonize  very  well  when  one  takes,  as  a  standard 
of  comparison,  the  starch  reserves  of  overproducing 
and  normally  producing  vines.  It  is  evident  that  the 
starch  reserves  of  all  vines  in  an  equal  state  of  health 
will  be,  within  narrow  limits,  the  same.  Therefore, 
the  amount  of  starch  present  in  healthy  vines  producing 
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vine  almost  as  easily  as  he  can  preserve  it  untouched. 
In  the  case  of  the  Brunissure,  however,  a  preventive 
treatment  assures,  all  things  being  equal,  a  healthier 
and  stronger  vine  than  does  a  curative  treatment. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  If  you  prevent  overproduction 
from  depleting  the  vine  of  its  food  supplies,  you  send 
it  through  the  winter  in  a  normal  condition,  but  if  you 
allow  the  Brunissure  to  develop  unchecked,  the  vine 
has  to  pass  through  the  winter  poorly  supplied  wit  a 
food,  and,  consequently,  in  a  weakened  condition:  it 
will  be  more  sensitive  to  adverse  soil  conditions  and 
climatic  changes;  its  budding  will  be  weak  and 
spindly;  the  young  growth,  instead  of  being  supplied 
as  normally  with  an  abundance  of  food,  will  be  forced 
to  manufacture  its  own, — hence  a  languid  development. 
The  curative  treatment  accelerates  the  activities  of  the 
young  spring  growth,  but  does  not  supply  the  deficient 
plant  food, — hence  its  inferiority  when  compared  with 
the  preventive  treatment.  However,  though  of  unequal 
value,  the  preventive  and  curative  treatments  of  vines 
weakened  by  overproduction  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  same. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  preventive  treatment  of  the 
Brunissure.  When  the  stomach  and  the  members  are 
at  outs,  as  Aesop  would  have  it,  things  go  ill  with  man; 
so  likewise  in  the  vegetable  world,  when  the  leaves 
are  suffering,  the  rest  of  the  plant  must  suffer,  too. 
The  Brunissure  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the 
leaves,  as  it  appears  very  clearly  from  their  browning 
and  drying  up,  and  it  is  to  overcome,  or  forestall,  this 
interference  that  a  preventive  treatment  is  given.  Our 
attention  must  then  be  directed  toward  re-invigorating 
faded  foliage,  or  the  replacing  of  seared  and  function- 
less  leaves  by  healthy  active  ones, — and  as  to  work 
successfully  means  to  work  rapidly  we  have  no  choice 
of  methods.  One  procedure  is  open  to  us:  we  must 
irrigate  thoroughly,  and  immediately  thereafter,  while 
the  soil  is  still  moist,  apply  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate 
of  2  to  4  ounces  per  vine,  according  as  circumstances 
may  direct.  By  this  means  the  foliage  will  be  revived, 
new  growth  promoted,  and  the  grapes  that  were  dry- 
ing up  will  swell  and  perfect  their  maturation.  The 
effect  of  irrigation  on  the  development  of  the  grapes, 
even  when  given  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, should  be  as  effective  as  that  recorded  for  rains 
falling  at  this  time  after  an  exceptionally  dry  sum- 
mer, when  the  berries  become  in  nine  days  24  per  cent 
larger  in  volume  without  a  serious  drop  in  their  sugar 
content.  In  California  a  loss  of  1  or  2  per  cent  in 
sugar  is  of  little  moment,  and  should  not  deter  one 
from  irrigating,  even  during  the  vintage,  if  necessity 
there  be.  The  importance  of  irrigation  in  preventing 
the  grapes  from  maturing  light  instead  of  plump  and 
heavy,  aside  from  its  action  in  furthering  the  growth 
of  new  leaves  induced  by  the  nitrate  of  soda,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  fact  that  the  increase  in  weight 
of  the  berries, — we  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  vintage 
irrigation, — is  due  largely  to  water,  and  only  to  a  slight 
extent  to  elaborated  material,  shows  that  irrigation, 
though  augmenting  the  amount  of  fruit  produced  by  the 
vines,  is  not  indirectly  intensifying  the  malady  it  is 
supposed  to  combat.  The  fruit  hardly  draws  upon  the 
food  supplies  at  all,  and  the  new  leaves,  that  the  nitrate 
of  soda  has  Drought  forth,  will  soon  be  restoring  the 
depleted  starch  reserves. 

The  preventive  treatment  of  the  Brunissure  has  no 
drawbacks,  except  the  one  of  not  being  universally  ap- 
licable,  and,  even  when  applied  late,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  vintage.  Vines  may  be  treated  as  late  as  the 
15th  of  September;  they  will  then  have  about  a  month 
of  fairly  active  growth;  they  can  in  this  time  largely 
replenish  their  food  reserves  and,  at  the  same  time, 
mature  their  shoots  satisfactorily  enough  to  pass  safely 
through  the  winter. 

When  the  preventive  treatment  we  have  outlined 
cannot  be  given,  then  one  must  let  the  Brunissure  take 
its  course;  or,  if  it  becomes  manifest  early  in  the  sea- 
son, in  July  or  August,  remove  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop, — ^  excellent  measure  that,  for  obvious  reasons, 
will  never  enter  the  demesne  of  practice. 

In  lieu  of,  or  following  the  preventive  treatment,  of 
the  iodine  test  shows  the  necessity,  we  must  apply 
curative  measures.  The  weakened  vines  must  be  re- 
stored to  health  as  rapidly  as  possible.  And  to  do  this 
we  must  fertilize  heavily.  Nitrogenous  manures  must 
be  given  the  precedence  over  all  others,  as  nitrogen  is 
the  predominant  element  found  in  the  leaves,  and  a 
healthy,  vigorous  production  of  these  organs  is  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  plants.  The  phosphatic  and  potas- 
sic  manures  must  not  be  overlooked,  however.  A  weak- 
ened vine  must  have  within  easy  reach  of  Its  puny 
new  root  growth  sufficient  of  these  salts  to  insure 
strength  and  hardiness  to  the  shoots  the  nitrogen  has 
brought  forth.  In  the  following  formula  per  acre-ton 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  nitrogen  that 


should  be  given  may  be  determined  for  any  particular 
case;  allowances  may  also  be  made  for  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  amount  of  exhaustion  of  the  vines, 
etc.,  but  due  regard  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
end  in  view  to  be  masked  by  immediate  and  personal 
considerations. 

Nitrate  of  soda  20 — 35  pounds 

Superphosphate  of  lime  12 — 18  pounds 

Phosphate  of  potash   7 — 14  pounds 

The  phosphatic  and  potassic  salts  should  be  sown 
broadcast  and  plowed  under  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible,  but  the  nitrate  of  soda  must  not  be  distributed 
until  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  As  weakened  vines  tend 
to  die  back  when  pruned  early,  the  canes  should  be  left 
upon  them  at  least  until  January  which,  except  iD  the 
case  of  trellised  vines,  will  prevent  very  early  tillage. 
A  retard  in  the  distribution  of  the  manures  is  disad- 
vantageous; early  pruning  is  an  added  source  of  weak- 
ness to  the  vine,  therefore,  of  two  evils,  choose  the 
less.  We  prefer  rather  to  risk  the  manures  not  giving 
their  maximum  effect  than  to  further  impair  the  vigor 
of  the  vine. 

The  Hypothesis  of  M.  Ravaz. 

Mr.  Ravaz  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  death 
of  vines  en  masse  in  Santa  Clara  county  and  in  South- 
ern California  was  due  to  the  Brunissure.  [Pacific 
Rural  Press,  Oct.  27,  1906.]  We  believe,  however,  that 
this  authority's  views  are  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  that 
the  facts  will  hardly  credit  more  than  the  assertion 
that  overproduction  caused  the  death  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  vines.  Even  with  such  a  mild  restriction 
as  this  the  Brunissure  is  given  the  lion's  share  and 
the  California  vine  disease  plays,  some  will  say,  too 
unimportant  a  part.  Mr.  Ravaz  gets  over  this  difficulty 
by  telling  us  that  the  California  vine  disease  and  the 
Brunissure  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  this  position  is  tenable  as  a  whole, 
though  the  evidence  favors  it  in  some  cases. 

The  evidence  gathered  from  Mr.  Pierce's  memoir  is 
neither  proof  for  nor  against  in  many  instances.  We 
will  cite  two,  however,  that  argue  in  favor  of  the  view 
that  the  Brunissure  was  responsible  for  a  part,  how 
great  we  know  not.  of  the  death  of  the  vines  in  South- 
ern Calnornia. 

Mr.  Pierce  allows  that  the  foliage  of  most  varieties 
of  vines  may  wither  without  showing  the  characteristics 
of  the  California  vine  disease.  He  says,  "  the  Mission 
vine  has  a  slightly  colored  leaf.  Many  of  the 
Mi&sion  die,  however,  without  showing  these  char- 
acteristics, and  this  may  also  be  said  for  nearly 
all  varieties.  The  Burger  leaf  rarely  if  ever  becomes 
distinctly  altered  in  color  as  with  the  Muscat.  The 
death  of  the  leaf  is  quite  general  and  rather  sudden, 
and  it  may  become  somewhat  curled  like  an  ordinary 
dying  leaf."  The  Mission  is  a  heavy  bearer,  a  heavier 
bearer  south  of  the  Tehacbapi  than  north  of  it,  and 
the  Burger  has  a  reputation  for  productiveness. 

Mr.  Pierce  claims  that  great  productiveness  is 
symptomatic  of  the  California  vine  disease;  but  as  soon 
as  one  has  great  productiveness  and  a  nondescript  dy- 
ing of  the  foliage,  he  is  evidently  in  the  presence  of 
the  Brunissure,  and  the  only  logical  conclusion  one  can 
come  to  is  that  the  two  diseases  may  occur  in  the 
same  vineyard  and  even  on  the  same  vine.  Mr.  Pierce 
takes  the  character  shown  by  the  Muscat  leaf  as  typ- 
ical of  the  California  vine  disease, — the  Brunissure  is 
typified  by  a  browning  and  drying  of  the  foliage, — so 
that  when  he  finds  vines  dying  without  the  character- 
istic foliar  symptoms  it  most  certainly  looks  as  if  he 
were  ascribing  the  same  end  to  two  different  diseases. 

In  the  following  passage  one  may  credit  some  of 
the  facts  to  the  Brunissure,  and  others  to  the  California 
vine  disease;  but  symptomatology  will  hardly  permit 
us  to  credit  them  to  one  disease:  "The  sporadic  death 
of  vines  or  appearence  of  disease  in  a  vineyard  is  the 
more  common  one,  although  more  marked  with  some 
varieties  than  with  others.  In  some  of  the  varieties 
whose  leaves  turn  yellow  or  red  through  the  action  of 
the  disease,  its  distribution  is  apparently  more  sporadic 
than  in  those  vines  whose  leaves  remain  green  until 
the  death  of  the  vine.  This  may  result  from  the  fact 
that  in  one  case  the  degree  of  disease  present  is  shown, 
while  in  others  we  are  deceived  by  a  healthy  external 
appearance.  There  is  a  degree  of  truth  in  this  health- 
ful appearance,  however,  for  a  good  growth  of  cane  and 
abundant  fruit  are  often  found  on  the  vines  showing 
green  foliage,  while  in  the  varieties  bearing  a  spotted 
foliage,  sporadic  stunting  of  the  tops  and  deficiency 
of  fruit  is  more  common." 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  California  vine  dis- 
ease as  it  appeared  in  Santa  Clara  county  between 
1898  and  1900  we  find  that  there  are  more  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  vines  died  from  Brunis- 


sure than  from  an  attack  of  the  former  malady. 

We  remember  observing,  in  1898,  a  remarkable  case 
of  Brunissure.  We  did  not  then  call  the  malady  by  this 
name,  but,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  magnificent  case  of 
overproduction.  Here  are  the  facts:  The  vineyard 
in  question,  e&tablished  on  poor  soil  and  bearing  on 
the  average  between  3  and  4  tons  to  the  acre,  was  com- 
posed largely  of  Zinfandel  with  a  scattering  admixture 
of  Mission,  very  much  more  sturdy  and  vigorous  than 
the  others.  In  fact,  they  looked  so  well  in  1897  that 
the  owner  ordered  the  man  who  contracted  to  prune 
the  vineyard,  to  give  them  a  fruit  branch.  Instead  of  a 
fruit  branch,  however,  the  pruners  left  from  three  to 
four  canes.  When  the  vines  came  out  in  the  spring 
they  showed  up  well,  set  a  fine  crop  and  at  the  vintage 
were  loaded  with  fruit.  In  fact,  the  fruit  was  so 
abundant  that,  Tn  many  instances,  it  ripened  almost 
without  the  formation  of  any  color,  and  very  low  in 
sugar.  In  the  winter  of  1898  the  vines  were  short 
pruned,  as  their  vigor  had  been  materially  reduced  by 
the  heavy  crop  they  had  carried  to  maturity.  In  the 
spring  of  1899  the  vines  were  slow  in  coming  out,  and, 
during  the  summer,  most  of  them  died  suddenly.  In 
1900  the  remaining  vines  died.  The  foliage  of  the  dis- 
eased Missions  never  showed  the  characteristics  of  the 
California  vine  disease  at  any  stage;  it  was  very 
chlorotic  toward  the  last,  that  was  all.  The  Zinfandel 
did  not  produce  heavily  at  all,  and  were,  in  1900.  in  as 
good  health  as  in  1898. 

The  case  we  have  just  cited  is  as  typical  of  Brunis- 
sure as  any  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ravaz  in  his  important 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  malady,  and  we 
feel  sure  would  be  accepted  by  him  as  referring  to  no 
other  disease. 

Brunissure  is  also  indicated  in  the  following  note: 
"It  appears  that  Mr.  K.  was  already  rejoicing  over 
the  fine  vintage  he  would  have,  (the  berries  were 
coloring  nicely),  when  all  at  once  the  grapes  withered 
and  dried  upon  the  vines." 

The  following  passage  indicates  Brunissure  and  Mr. 
Ravaz,  if  we  remember  correctly,  quotes  it  to  that 
effect.  "A  great  deal  of  difference,  say  Messrs.  Bioletti 
and  Twight,  was  everywhere  noted  in  the  behavior  of 
different  varieties  of  vines.  The  most  seriously  af- 
fected were  Mataro,  Zinfandel,  Rose  of  Peru,  Mission, 
Emperor,  and  Burger.  Varieties  less  affected  were 
Grenache,  Muscat,  and  Verdal.  These  three  varieties, 
in  many  cases  when  they  looked  very  bad  last  year 
and  even  this  spring,  appear  to  be  recovering.  Other  va- 
rieties show  little  or  no  damage.  The  chief  of  these 
noticed  were  Trousseau,  Caberet-Sauvignon,  Pinot  (?), 
Verdot,  Robin  noir,  and  Herbemont.  This  list  indicates 
that  the  heaviest  bearers  are  the  most  seriously  af- 
fected and  that  all  the  immune  varieties  are  light 
bearers.  This  difference  in  varieties  was  so  marked 
that  several  Trousseau  vines  growing  in  a  Mataro  block 
were  apparently  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous,  while 
the  Mataro  were  all  dead.  The  recovery  of  less  sus- 
ceptible varieties,  such  as  Grenache,  was,  in  several 
cases,  very  remarkable. 

The  following  note,  also  relating  to  the  disease  of 
the  vines  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  indicates  Brunis- 
sure: "The  different  varieties  of  vines  show  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  resistance  to  the  disease,  and,  the  va- 
rieties being  planted  in  blocks,  there  is  a  most  striking 
line  of  demarkation  between  each  and  every  one.  The 
least  resistant  vines  are  Mataro  and  Zinfandel:  the 
Mataros  are  practically  all  dead,  while  the  Zinfandels 
are  pushing  out  feebly.  The  Carignane,  Malvoisie,  and 
Grenache  have  made  some  growth,  though  It  is  very 
far  from  normal.    The  Pinot  is  remarkably  healthy." 

In  1904  a  grape  grower  of  Santa  Clara  county,  Mr. 
H.  Hoops,  published  a  modest  booklet  under  the  unas- 
suming title  of  "How  to  make  grape  culture  profitable 
in  California,"  but  it  might  as  well  have  been  called 
"How  to  make  grape  growing  profitable  in  the  presence 
of  the  California  vine  disease."  Mr.  Hoops  finds  that 
with  him  the  vines  most  sensitive  to  the  disease  are 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Black  Ferrara,  and  Cornichon. 
but  only  when  grown  on  soils  favorable  to  vigorous 
growth  and  fruitfulness. 

Mr.  Hoops'  California  vine  disease  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  Brunissure,  for,  u  it  only  appears  on  vines 
that  are  fruitful  and  vigorous,  It  cannot  well  be  the 
lormer  malady. 

To  conclude  this  brief  sketch.  We  believe  that  it 
may  be  advanced  on  good  grounds  that  the  Brunis- 
sure is  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  death  of  the 
vines  In  Southern  California  and  Santa  Clara  county, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  their  collapse  in  all  cases, 
can  be  ascribed  to  it.  .  Mr.  Ravaz's  assertion  that  the 
California  vine  disease  is  nothing  but  the  Brunissure 
we  hold  to  be  vulnerable.  Symptomatologically  the  two 
diseases  are  different.    We  described  the  appearance 
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of  diseased  foliage  in  the  case  of  the  Brunissure,  and  enhance  their  comfort  or  relieve  them  from  the  danger  | 

the  reader  cannot  help  but  be  familiar  with  the  char-  j  of  dry  years  than  to  have  from  one  to  ten  acres  of  |  

acteristics  of  the  California  vine  disease.    Do  these  two  ,  land  irrigated  where  crops  can  be  grown  regardless  of  '  " 
maladies  resemble  one  another?   No.   Is  overproduction  ;  the  rainfall.    Provision  for  such  irrigation  will  enable      Not  , 

the  cause  of  the  California  vine  disease?    There  is  no  ;  the  farmer  to  grow  trees  for  fruit  and  shade,  have  a  |  wheat  station  1D  l0Cil1 

evidence  to  that  effect.    Is  overproduction  the  cause  of  limited  area  of  high-priced  products,  enough  vegetables  transactions 
the  Brunissure?    Yes,  says  Mr.  Ravaz.    Then  the  two  for  his  family,  and  forage  for  his  cows  and  horses, 
diseases  cannot  be  identical  with  one  another. 

O.  BUTLER. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  size  of  the 
No  one  seems  anxious  to  load  up  with 
stock  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  fact  throughout 
It  will  also  enable  him  to  make  the  surroundings  or  the  State  are  only  a  little  over  three  million  centals 


his  homestead  attractive,  thus  adding  to  the  comfort !  and  this  j 
and  contentment  of  country  life  in  these  regions. 

That  the  demonstration  farm  is  an  effective  influence 


THE  IRRIGATOR 


s  not  large  enough  to  carry  California  through 
until  next  harvest.    Mills  in  the  interior  are  all  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity  and  seem  to  have  plenty  of  wheat 
in  promoting  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  irrigation  j  to  keep  going.   Receipts  from  the  North  are  light,  corn- 


has  been  proved  by  the  results  of  the  oldest  of  these 


pared  to  a  year  ago.    A  great  many  in  the  trade  are  of 


GOVERNMENT   WORK    FOR  IRRIGATION. 

In  his  annual  report  submitted    to  Congress 


stations  located  at  Cheyenne,    Wyo.     This    station,  the  opinion  that  millers  will  buy  freely  shortly.  Con 


servative  buyers  abroad  do  not  believe  that  the  spring 


through  the  utilization  of  underground  waters  lifted 
last  \  by  windmills,  has  produced  crops  equaling  those  of  wnl  bring  much  lower  prices,  on  the  merit  c 
month,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes  the  follow- 1  the  old  irrigated  districts.  It  has  shown  the  extent ,  Platte  shipments,  as  these  shipments  have  to  make  up 
ing  interesting  statements  concerning  the  work  which  1  and  value  of  water  resources  hitherto  neglected. ;  for  the  Russian  deficiency.  Conditions  in  the  North 
is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  so  well  known  to  J  Tne  station  was  visited  during  the  year  by  fully  5,000 

people,  and  its  methods  and  results  observed  and  rlt> 


Californians: 

Three  years  ago  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  !  scribed  in  a  large  number  of  scientific  newspapers  and 


detailed  some  of  its  irrigation  experts  to  work  out 
and  introduce  the  right  methods  of  irrigation  in  some 
of  the  older  districts  where  water  is  scare  and  costly 
and  where  skill  and  economy  in  its  use  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  also  took  up  giving  practical  ad- 
vice to  beginners  in  irrigation  in  sections  where  irri- 
gation was  being  introduced.  The  conditions  under 
which  these  men  worked  therefore  were  widely  dif- 
ferent, but  the  results  have  been  the  same  in  each  case. 
Wherever  this  educational  work  was  begun  there  has 
been  a  marked  appreciation  of  its  value.  Each  one  of 
these  men  has  become  a  fixture  in  the  State  and  sec- 
tion where  he  was  first  located.  Every  attempt  to  send 
him  to  a  different  section  to  take  up  this  work  h.ns 
been  met  by  protests  and  remonstrances  which  could 
not  be  disregarded.  The  result  has  been  that  requests 
for  similar  work  in  other  localities  made  by  members 
of  Congress,  governors,  and  communities  could  not  be 
responded  to,  although  the  value  of  the  work  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  requests  were  fully  appreciated. 
To  meet  these  demands  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  this  work  should  be  increased  during  the  coming 
year. 

Thus  far  this  work  has  been  carried  on  entirely  in 
aid  of  settlers  under  private  works,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  time  has  come  when  this  Department  should 
take  up  the  work  of  educating  and  aiding  settlers  un 
der  Government  reclamation  projects,  and  that  experts 
should  be  detailed  to  these  projects  to  show  the  meth- 
ods of  applying  water  which  should  be  adopted,  the 
kind  of  tools  to  be  used,  the  time  when  land  should 
be  irrigated,  the  quantity  of  water  which  should  be 
used,  and  the  cultivation  which  should  follow  this  use. 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years  has  also  shown 
that  this  educational  work  and  the  successful  conduct 
of  original  investigations  can  both  be  best  carried  on 
through  the  establishment  of  farms  where  the  best 
methods  can  be  worked  out  and  illustrated  and  their 
results  demonstrated.  While  bulletins  and  reports  are 
of  great  value,  they  are  not  equal  to  an  object  lesson. 
Nothing  will  teach  these  farmers  how  they  should  do 
their  work  so  quickly  as  to  be  able  to  see  fields  pre- 
pared in  the  right  way,  water  handled  in  the  right 
way,  and  the  soil  cultivated  in  the  right  manner.  I 
believe  therefore  that  on  each  reclamation  area  a  dem- 
onstration farm  should  be  established,  on  which  the 
methods  of  irrigation  can  be  taught  by  a  practical  ex- 
pert from  this  department,  and  trust  that  provision  will 
be  made  for  this  by  the  next  Congress. 

Five  irrigation  extension  stations  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  methods  of  using  groundwater  and  flood  pud 
storm  waters  in  irrigation  as  supplementary  to  dry 
farming  have  been  located  in  the  semi-arid  belt  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  At  these  stations  it  is  expected  to 
work  out  and  demonstrate  the  methods  and  practices 
for  utilizing  limited  water  supplies  in  the  irrigation  of 
from  one  to  ten  acres  of  land,  and  the  methods  of  irri- 
gation and  tillage  needed  to  conserve  this  moisture 
in  the  soil,  and  the  benefits  which  will  come  by  making 
such  irrigation  a  feature  of  every  semi-arid  farm.  This 
work  has  assumed  a  new  importance  because  of  the 
great  wave  of  settlement  which  is  now  sweeping  over 
this  region. 

A  number  of  influences,  some  of  them  proper  and 
some  questionable,  are  aiding  in  this  settlement.  Among 
those  that  are  legitimate  are  the  greater  possibilities 
due  to  the  introduction  of  drought-resistant  crops,  the 
improved  methods  of  tillage,  and  the  series  of  wet 
years  with  which  that  section  has  been  favored.  But 
there  will  come  other  dry  years,  and  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  these  settlers  will  largely  depend  upon 
their  having  fortified  themselves  against  the  risk  cf 
drought  by  utilizing  every  opportunity  for  a  water  sup- 
ply that  the  region  affords.    Nothing  will  aid  more  to 


magazines,  as  well  as  the  local  press  of  that  region. 


are  showing  a  remarkable  change  the  past  week.  The 
railroads  have  overcome  the  demand  for  cars,  wheat 
purchased  several  months  ago  is  coming  down  from 
the  interior  in  large  quantities  and  exporters  are  giv- 


It  has  encouraged  a  large  number  of  farmers  to  con-  ing  chartered  tonnage  remarkably  quick  dispatch  but 
-  and  utilize  water  supplies  which  were  hitherto  are  not  taking  up  any  new  tonnage  that  at  present 


serve 

going  to  waste,  and  the  year's  results  are  considered 
as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  agriculture 
in  that  section. 

In  many  parts  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  region  water 
for  irrigation  can  be  secured  only  by  pumping.  The 
Department  has  a  constant  call  for  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  such  irrigation  and  the  types  of  pumps  and 
the  kind  of  power  which  should  be  used.  We  have  col- 
lected a  large  amount  of  information  on  these  subjects, 
which  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication,  and  re- 
cently have  inaugurated  some  comprehensive  tests  to 


is  on  the  free  list,  preferring  to  work  on  old  charters. 
Advices  from  Chicago  say  that  the  absence  of  an  active 
and  broad  speculative  interest  leaves  the  large  stocks 
to  be  carried  by  the  few,  which  is  a  sadly  bearish 
factor.  The  15,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  store  m 
Chicago  is  said  to  be  in  strong  hands,  and  is  not  press- 
ing on  the  market.  Indeed,  everything  in  cash  wheat 
is  selling  higher,  in  a  relative  sense,  than  futures. 
Spot  wheat  and  future  deliveries  are  out  of  parity. 
Flour. 

Millers  are  not  complaining  of  the  state  of  the  flour 


determine  the  value  of  alcohol  as  a  power  agent  in  \  market.     They   seem   to   be   well   satisfied   with  the 


pumping  water  for  irrigation  and  drainage,  and  in  other 
agricultural  work,  with  a  view  to  giving  practical  in- 
formation to  farmers  about  the  value  of  denatured  alco- 
hol as  compared  to  gasoline,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  should  be  used  to  secure  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency. 

Every  year  the  area  of  irrigated  land  that  needs 
drainage  is  increased,  which  proves  that  irrigation  and 
drainage  must  go  hand  in  hand.  During  the  past  year 
the  Department  has  been  carrying  on  extended  drain- 
age investigations  of  some  of  the  irrigated  districts 
injured  by  surplus  water  in  Utah,  Washington,  Ne- 
braska and  California,  this  work  having  been  paid  for 
in  part  by  State  appropriations.  These  investigations 
have  been  carried  on  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
preparation  of  drainage  plans. 

The  past  year  has  also  demonstrated  the  benefits 
of  good  engineering  in  securing  the  efficiency  of  drain- 
age as  a  remedy  fo-  alkali.  The  drains  put  in  by  the 
farmers  of  Utah  on  lands  which  were  regarded  as 
ruined  by  alkali  have  so  relieved  the  lands  in  a  single 
year  that  they  are  now  ready  for  cultivation,  and  laud 
drained  three  years  ago  according  to  plans  prepared  by 
the  engineers  of  this  Department  this  year  produced 
$75  worth  of  sugar  beets  to  the  acre.  Equally  encour- 
aging results  on  a  larger  scale  have  followed  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  plans  of  the  Department's  engineers 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 


CHAFF. 


Molly — I  hear  you  have  sold  your  brain  to  a  physician? 
Cholly — No,  there's  nothing  in  it. 


"My  wife  had  a  birthday  yesterday,  and  we  took  a 
day  off." 

"When  mine  has  a  birthday  she  takes  a  year  off." 


He — They  say  Miss  Yelloby  is  very  much  in  love  with 
herself. 

She — Well,  she  will  at  least  never  know  what  it  is  to 
experience  the  bitter  pangs  of  jealousy. 


He. — "When  we  were  married  I  thought  we  were  to 
be  two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought?" 

She. — "Well,  aren't  we?  Don't  we  both  wish  we 
were  single  again?" 


"You  men  complain  at  every  little  pain,"  she  was 
saying,  "but  we  women  suffer  in  silence." 

"I  suppose  you  do  suffer  in  silence,  you  take  so  much 
pleasure  in  talk,"  he  replied 


"I  wonder  why  that  fellow  gave  us  such  a  hard  look?" 
"He  couldn't  help  it." 
"Couldn't  help  it?" 

"No;  he's  a  circus  freak — the  man  with  the  ossified 
face." 


present  condition  of  things.  The  demand  for  all  grades 
is  good.  Receipts  from  the  north  show  very  little 
change,  and  many  in  the  trade  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  part  of  the  business  will  shortly  revive.  The  de- 
mand for  flour  with  Central  and  South  America  is 
only  fair,  and  the  shipments  show  but  very  little  in- 
crease. There  is  no  call  from  Europe.  There  is  no 
accumulation  of  flour  in  the  various  mills  throughout 
the  country.  Usually  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  mills 
are  pretty  well  stocked  up,  but  the  good  trade  all  season 
has  kept  stocks  down  very  low.  There  is  no  change 
in  prices.  All  the  large  mills  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton are  more  or  less  behind  with  their  orders  for  ex- 
port, and  a  great  many  complain  the  demand  for  more 
flour  from  their  plants  increases  so  that  they  cannot 
keep  up  with  the  same.  Northern  China  and  Hong- 
kong are  all  buying  flour  and  it  is  this  trade  that 
keeps  the  mills  busy.  There  is  also  a  steady  demand 
from  Japan,  but  not  in  as  great  proportion  as  China. 
Barley. 

The  barley  market  is  very  firm  and  steady,  and 
sales  have  been  made  quite  frequently  during  the  week. 
The  bulk  of  the  barley  raised  this  year  has  been  sold. 
Buying  is  principally  for  local  account.  Prices  are 
most  too  high  to  permit  export  business,  though  some 
cargoes  are  leaving  right  along.  Brewers  have  been 
buying  quite  freely  of  late,  and  very  little  brewing 
remains  unsold  at  present.  Feed  barley  has  been 
meeting  with  prompt  sales,  and  all  offerings  at  ruling 
prices  have  been  taken  up. 

Millstuffs. 

The  demand  for  all  sorts  of  mill  feed  has  been  very 
firm  during  the  week.  The  feed  market  is  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  the  local  demand.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
in  sight  to  suggest  that  there  will  be  a  change  and  it 
looks  as  if  feed  will  continue  about  as  at  present  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  demand  of  California  on  the 
northern  mills  shows  no  abatement  and,  if  the  shipping 
space  could  be  secured,  there  is  no  doubt  shipments 
from  there  would  be  much  heavier.  Stocks  are  quite 
light. 

Oats. 

The  local  market  for  oats  is  strong.  Oats  are  scarce 
and  there  is  a  good  inquiry  from  various  points  in 
California  for  Oregon  oats  but  sellers  in  Portland  are 
handicapped  in  accepting  offers  for  time  delivery,  as 
freight  space  on  steamers  is  very  scarce  and  great 
difficulty  exists  in  securing  cars.  Oats  seem  to  be 
about  on  a  commercial  basis,  at  least  until  there  is  a 
considerable  increased  movement.  Oregon  advices 
state  that  sales  of  unsold  oats  east  of  the  mountains 
are  very  small.  Holders  have  advanced  ideas  as  to 
values,  but  these  stocks  are  very  small. 

Corn. 

The  corn  market  continues  quite  uninteresting,  specu- 
lation being  small  and  shipping  demands  far  from 
good.  Yet  prices  are  holding  rather  steady,  local 
stocks  being  small.  At  the  same  time  receipts  are  in- 
creasing, and,  with  the  big  crop  produced  in  the  north 
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this  year,  must  eventually  be  very  large,  for  the  price 
is  a  relatively  high  one  in  view  of  supplies  to  be  mar- 
keted. Producers  are  all  the  time  willing  sellers,  but 
on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  cars  are  badly 
handicapped.    The  weather  so  far  is  unseasonable. 

Hay. 

Shipments  of  hay  have  been  more  plentiful  duri-ig 
the  week  just  ended.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  weather 
conditions  have  seriously  interfered  with  water  ship- 
ments, yet  the  proportion  of  arrivals  by  schooner  have 
continued  practically  unchanged,  showing  that  there  is 
still  considerable  hay  available  by  boat.  Motive  power 
still  continues  to  be  a  stumbling  block  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  for,  although  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  hay  yards  here,  and  still  more  in  the 
Oakland  yards,  yet  shipments  are  being  brought  to 
market  very  slowly,  and  now  the  order  has  gone  forth 
that  the  principal  hay  districts  can  load  nothing  more 
for  San  Francisco  for  a  while.  Justice  is  not  being 
done  in  the  matter  of  apportioning  cars,  for  large  hay 
centers  like  Hollister,  Livermore  and  Concord  are  be- 
ing shut  off  from  this  market,  whereas  many  other 
points  with  comparatively  insignificant  quantities  are 
supplied  with  cars  practically  as  required. 

Beans. 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
beans  and  at  present  there  is  enough  stock  changing 
hands  to  redeem  the  market  from  stagnation,  though 
there  is  no  very  active  trading.  Prices  are  as  before 
with  no  special  tendency  toward  weakness. 

Poultry. 

With  the  exception  of  dressed  turkeys,  everything 
in  the  poultry  market  is  cleaned  up  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  This  ap- 
plies to  all  live  poultry,  even  the  sorts  that  are  or- 
dinarily least  sought  after  going  with  the  rest. 
Dressed  turkeys  have  been  in  very  free  supply  nearly 
all  week. 

Eggs. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  eggs 
was  not  very  large  the  market  has  been  noticeably 
weak,  owing  to  the  fact  that  dealers  are  constantly  ex- 


pecting a  break  when  larger  supplies  come  in.  The 
trade  has  been  anxious  to  keep  well  cleaned  up  and 
in  order  to  work  off  the  carryover,  quotations  have  been 
shaded  from  time  to  time.  All  grades  closed  the  week 
lower  than  they  opened  it. 

Butter. 

Butter  has  been  scarce  all  week,  though  there  has 
been  no  advance  in  prices.  Dealers  think  that  it  is 
most  too  late  in  the  season  for  another  advance  and 
much  of  an  advance  is  regarded  as  very  improbable. 
The  upper  grades  of  fresh  stock  are  in  particularly 
good  demand  and,  while  they  have  not  sold  above  quo- 
tations, they  have  nevertheless  been  held  very  firm  at 
the  top  figures  on  certain  days. 

Cheese. 

The  cheese  market  is  decidedly  weak,  especially  for 
all  grades  of  California  stock  and  for  cold  storage 
Eastern  stock.  The  general  run  of  Eastern  goods  is 
about  as  heretofore.  A  continued  weak  market  seems 
to  be  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  for  the  presen'. 
Fresh  Fruits. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  is  now  almost  entirely  an 
apple  market  and  for  these  there  has  been  a  little 
improvement  in  the  better  grades.  For  the  poorer 
grades  the  demand  is  not  brisk  and  the  market  shows 
but  slight  movement. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  blockades  on  the  railroads  have  had  the  effect 
of  almost  entirely  stopping  the  arrivals  of  oranges 
and  other  citrus  fruits.  Still  the  supply  seems  ample 
for  requirements  and  there  has  been  no  material  firm- 
ing up  of  the  situation. 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  market  is  stronger  again  and  has  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  slight  depression  caused  by 
the  recent  heavy  receipts  and  unfavorable  weather,  and 
all  descriptions  of  table  Burbanks  are  moving  off 
freely,  choice  bright  particularly  being  in  brisk  deman-i 
at  firm  rates.  The  fact  is,  that  the  supply  is  short  and 
the  demand  good  so  that  great  firmness  can  hardly 
be  avoided. 

Vegetables. 

Onions  are  cleaning  up  well  and  as  trashy  and 
sprouting  stocks  have  about  disappeared  everything  is 


going  at  full  quotations.  Owing  to  the  blockades  of 
the  railroads  there  have  been  only  light  arrivals  of 
vegetables  from  the  Los  Angeles  region.  Some  carried 
over  lots  of  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes  have  been  of- 
fering at  reductions,  but  being  of  poor  quality  have 
sold  slowly  at  nominal  rates. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Prunes  are  in  a  strong  position.  The  same  interest 
that  is  in  control  of  raisins  is  the  chief  holder  of 
coast  prunes,  with  little  stock  left  in  other  hands. 
Sales  of  40-50s  on  f.  o.  b.  bag  basis  are  reporied  at  1c 
and  50-60s  and  90-100s  on  a  3%s  f.  o.  b.  This  business 
was  done  in  Santa  Clara  stock,  outside  being  obtain- 
able at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  less.  Other  fruits  are  as 
before  with  nothing  to  spare  in  any  line.  In  New  York 
the  market  for  California  dried  fruits  continues  almost 
at  a  standstill.  Few  if  any  orders  are  going  out  to  the 
Coast,  while  the  movement  in  spot  stocks  is  on  the 
hand-to-mouth  order,  and  light  at  that.  There  is  no 
abatement  of  the  supplies  in  first  hands  and  in  some 
lines  there  is  an  upward  tendency  to  prices,  which  is 
expected  to  develop  into  an  actual  advance  when  buy- 
ing is  resumed. 

Raisins. 

The  situation  is  much  the  same.  The  stock  of  raisins 
on  the  Coast  has  been  reduced  to  small  proportions  bv 
the  freer  purchases  made  for  consumption  since  :WS 
season  opened,  and  the  available  supply  has  been  more 
closely  concentrated  through  the  recent  buying  by  oc.e 
large  packing  interest  from  others,  practically  giving 
it  control  of  what  is  left,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stock  held  by  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Associa- 
tion and  possibly  one  or  two  smaller  outside  seeding 
concerns. 

Wine. 

There  has  been  some  little  movement  in  the  wine 
market  from  first  hands  and  a  number  of  sales  are  ie- 
ported  in  the  country  at  prices  ranging  from  23  to  2."> 
cents. 


"It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  Miss  Stout." 
said  Mr.  Dubley,  "to  have  you  go  to  the  theater  with  me 
this  evening."  "Have  you  secured  the  seats?"  asked 
Miss  Vera  Stout.  "Oh!  come  now,  really,  you're  not  so 
heavy  as  all  that." 


SPRAYING 


Made  Perfect,  Profitable  and  Easy 


REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Several  carloads  of  REX  LIME  and  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  were  used  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Colorado  during  the  winter  of  1905 
and  1906  and  wherever  used  is  now  favored  and  used  in  preference  to  the  home  made  or  any  other  spray  material. 

It  is  cheaper  than  the  home  made  preparation..  It  is  made  much  more  perfectly.  It  is  free  from  all  sediment;  is  in  complete  chemical  solu- 
tion— that  is  to  say — the  sulphur  and  li  ne  are  brought  completely  solution. 

All  authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  sulphur  IN  SULPHIDE  FORM  that  gives  any  lime  and  sulphur  preparation  its  insecticidal  and  fungic;da! 
value.    That  is  to  say,  tne  calcium  sulphides,  rol/sulphides,  pontisulphides,  etc.,  extracted  into  solution  from  the  sulphur  and  lime. 

U.  S.  Government  Chemists  aid  State  Experiment  Station  Chemists  analyses  (including  the  California  Station)  show  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur 
Solution  to  contain  a  MUCH  LARGERpercentage  of  sulphur  IN  SULPHIDE  FORM  than  any  other  preparation  ever  known. 

Our  positive  guarantee  is  pasted  on  every  barrel  and  every  orchardist  can  feel  safe  in  adopting  its  use,  for  it  is  not  a  patent  or  secret  formula 
preparation,  but  is  straight  Lime  and  Sulphur,  prepared  in  a  way  that  makes  it  perfect  for  use  and  makes  it  free  from  the  surplus  lime  and  gives  the 
user  the  full  essence  of  the  sulphur  aid  lime  and  better  results  from  the  spraying. 

It  saves  time  for  the  orchardist,  is  easy  on  nozzles  and  pumps,  easy  to  use,  no  waste,  always  ready  for  instant  use;  merely  add  11  gallons 
water  to  each  gallon  of  the  solution  and  go  to  spraying..  No  boiling,  no  heating  necessary.  Used  both  for  winter  and  summer  spraying..  It  is  a  tonic 
to  the  trees  or  plants. 

Mr.  Katzenstein,  Manager  of  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  jvnote  toihe  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  received  the  following  reply: 
"Geo.  B.  Katzenstein, 

Mgr.  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  Sacramento,  Calif.: 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  your  favor  of  the  3rd,  and  am  pleased  to  give  you  what  information  I  can  in  reference  to  the  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion.. We  used  just  one  car  of  this  solutwn  last  spring,  but  succeeded  in  getting  it  distributed  among  a  good  many  of  our  growers  and  have  taken  some 
pains  to  investigate  the  results,  and  while  I  have  not  seen  nearly  half  the  growers  that  used  it,  all  that  I  talked  to  tell  me  it  is  a  good  thing.  It  saves 
time  and  is  rrore  satisfactory  to  use  for  the  reason  there  is  no  sediment  to  clog  up  the  machine  or  the  nozzle.  We  also  have  two  horticulturists  from 
our  State  Agricultural  College  and  thjy  have  watched  this  also  and  in  talking  with  them  they  seem  to  believe  the  goods  all  right.  I  think  we  will  use 
it  quite  extensively  next  spring;  probibly  5  to  8  carloads.  Yours  very  truly,  Jno.  F.   Moore,   Mgr.,  The  Grand  Jet.  Fruit  Growers'  Assn." 

The  largest  orchardists  of  Cilifornia,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Colorado  and  many  Eastern  and  Southern  States  are  adopting  the  use  of  Rex 
Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution. 

COST. — We  deliver  it  to  points  in  California  for  24  cents  per  gallon.    One  gallon  is  used  with  eleven   gallons    of    water,     making  twelve 
gallons  of  diluted  spray  for  24  cents,  or  2  cents  per  gallon.    This  is  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home  and  saves  time,  labor,  and  the  very  disapree- 
able  work  of  mixing,  boiling,  and  handling.    REX  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  is  entirely  free  from  sediment.     No    clogging    of    spray  pumps. 
Pumps  last  longer  and  spraying  is  done  more  quickly  and  thoroughly.  *** 
lj  We  are  establishing  carload  dealers  in  all  fruit  communities.    Where  we  have  no  dealers,  however,  we  will  ship  from  Benicia  in  50-gallon  bar- 

rels at  $15  per  barrel,  freight  prepaid.    Each  50-gallon  barrel  makes  12  bar.  els  or  600  gallons.    When  barrels  are  empty,  ship  them  back  to  us  at  Beni- 
cia and  we  win  pay  freight  on  empties  returned  and  rebate  $3  for  each  empty  barrel  returned  in  good  order. 
^  We  also  make  and  supply  the  well-known   REX  ARSENATE  OF  L~*-D.    Also  Rex  Stock  and  Poultry  Preparations. 

|  THE  REX  COMPANY  Sit  i2£r  0"d  j 
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THE  DAIRY. 


BEST  USES  OF  CORN  FODDER. 

In  the  principal  corn-growing  regions 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  rule,  only  the 
grain  is  harvested,  the  stalks  being  left 
in  the  field  to  be  eaten  by  live  stock, 
or  raked  and  burned.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  this  way  nearly  one-half  the  food 
value  of  the  corn  plant  is  wasted.  A 
bulletin  by  C.  J.  Zintheo,  just  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, describes  the  various  machines 
which  have  been  developed  for  harvest- 
ing the  corn  plant  and  preparing  it  for 
stock  food.  It  gives  statements  of  cost, 
the  length  of  service  which  may  be  ex- 
pected under  ordinary  conditions,  and 
the  work  which  can  be  done  with  the 
various  machines-. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 


DOINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

The  40th  annual  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  at  Denver,  Colo.,  was  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  important  event  ever  held 
by  that  powerful  organization  of  agricul- 
turists know  as  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Among  the  important  resolutions  re- 
ceiving attention  are  the  following: 

Resolved:  That  the  time  has  come 
when  the  common  good  demands  that 
both  logs  and  lumber  be  placed  upon 
the  list  of  free  imports. 

Resolved:  That  the  National  grange 
is  of  the  unanimous"  conclusion  that  the 
distribution  of  many  kinds  and  varieties 
of  garden  and  field  seeds  by  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  is  without  benefit  in 
any  important  sense  and  the  practice 
should  be  abandoned. 

Resolved:  That  the  matter  of  national 
legislation  protecting  farmers  against  the 
sale  of  nur&ery  stock  not  truly  named  be 
referred  to  the  various  state  granges  for 
them  to  secure  protective  legislation. 

Resolved:  That  the  National  grange 
opposes  the  concealing  of  stamps,  marks 
and  brands  after  they  have  been  placed 
on  packages  of  oleo,  renovated  or  adul- 
terated butter.  The  statute  should  be  so 
amended  that  the  stamps  should  be  ex- 
posed to  public  view. 

Resolved:  That  congress  be  asked  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  the  exten- 
sion of  agricultural  education  from  $5,- 
000,000  to  $20,000,000. 

State  Master  Walker  of  Delaware  re- 
ported that  his  state  grange  is>  endeavor- 
ing to  induce  the  trustees  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  to  use  the  federal  appropria- 
tion for  strictly  agricultural  courses 
in  the  college  instead  of  building  up 
other  departments  with  it. 

Relative  to  dormant  granges,  the  chair- 
man, G.  A.  Fuller  of  New  York,  recom- 
mended the  organization  of  a  compre- 
hensive deputy  system  in  every  state 
where  such  is-  not  now  in  operation.  The 
deputies  should  infuse  new  life  into  the 
dormant  granges  and  organize  new  ones. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  National 
Grange  issue  more  literature  to  assist  or- 
ganizers. The  Pomona  Grange  should 
exercise  a  greater  force  in  preventing 
granges  from  becoming  dormant  and 
there  should  be  a  closer  acquaintance  and 
interchange  of  fraternal  visits  between 
subordinate  granges. 

One  important  resolution  that  was 
adopted  was  that  brought  forth  by  the 
committee  on  finance  through  its  chair- 
man, Harvey  Walker  of  Delaware.  The 
recommendation  which  was  adopted,  pro- 
vides for  the  spending  of  $10,000  for  lec- 
ture and  extension  work. 

Resolved:  That  congress  be  urged  to 
give  the  rural  free  mail  carrier  a  square 
deal  and  make  his  compensation,  all 
things  considered,  equal  to  the  city  car- 
rier. 

Resolved:  That  the  National  Grange 
favors  the  enactment  of  state  and  na- 


tional laws  restricting  the  amount  of 
land  that  may  be  owned  or  leased  by 
a  single  individual  or  corporation  and 
that  the  taxing  power  be  used  to  restrict 
and  break  up  the  holding  of  excessively 
large  quantities  of  land. 

Resolved:  That  the  Grange  favors  the 
placing  of  a  progressive  tax  upon  all 
fortunes  beyond  a  certain  amount.  A 
tax  so  framed  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  owner  of  enormous  for- 
tune to  hand  over  more  than  a  certain 
amount  to  any  one  individual. 

Resolved:  That  under  a  wise  and  fair 
interpretation  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  constitution,  the  na- 
tional government  should  have  complete 
power  to  deal  with  all  of  this  wealth 
which  in  any  way  goes  into  the  com- 
merce between  the  states. 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  POMONA 
MEETING. 

To  the  Editor:  The  new  year  opened 
most  auspiciously  for  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty Pomona  at  the  joint  installation  of  its 
officers  and  the  officers  of  all  the  sub- 
ordinate Granges  of  the  county,  at  Moun- 
tain View,  Saturday,  January  5.  The 
attendance  was  the  largest  at  any  meet- 
ing yet  held,  and  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm augured  well  for  a  successful 
year's  work. 

In  the  morning,  after  closing  up  the 
business  of  the  Pomona  Grange  for  the 
year,  and  obligating  five  candidates,  W. 
V.  Griffith,  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  at  Denver,  and  answered  many 
questions  about  various  features  of  its 
work.  He  touched  upon  the  parcels 
post,  rural  free  delivery,  fire  and  life 
insurance,  and  other  subjects  upon  which 
action  was  taken,  and  gave  an  idea  of  its 
social  features  and  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated' it,  as  only  one  who  was  present 
could;  things  which  can  not  be  obtained 
from  printed  reports  and  statistics. 

After  a  lunch  served  by  Mountain  View 
Grange  in  its  usual  lavish  style,  the 
Grange  reassembled  in  the  afternoon  in 
open  session,  and  Worthy  Master  Grif- 
fith installed  the  officers  of  all  the 
Granges.  The  work  was  done  entirely 
without  the  book,  and  was  most  beauti- 
ful and  impressive.  Santa  Clara  county 
patrons  never  saw  six  new  Masters  sit- 
ting in  a  row  before,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers-elect were  equally  well  represented. 

The  new  Pomona  officers  are:  Master, 
E.  C.  Abbott;  Overseer,  W.  A.  Piatt; 
Lecturer,  M.  R.  Trace;  Steward,  E.  F. 
Greenwood;  Assistant  Steward,  J.  J.  Cor- 
nell; Chaplain,  Emma  Meder;  Treasurer, 
N.  Farrell;  Secretary,  M.  J.  Worthen; 
Gate  Keeper,  Joseph  Clem;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Abbott;  Pomona,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Piatt; 
Flora,  Janie  Saunders;  Lady  Assistant 
Steward,  Laura  Foster;  Organist,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Farrell. 

After  the  installation,  short  addresses 
were  made  by  E.  C.  Abbott,  Master  Po- 
mona Grange,  outlining  its  future  work; 
W.  V.  Griffith,  Master  State  Grange;  C. 
P.  Berry,  Secretary  Mountain  View 
Grange,  on  Crop  Reports;  F.  H.  Babb, 
Lecturer  State  Grange,  on  "The  Purpose 
of  the  County  Grange;"  D.  M.  Winans, 
State  Organizer;  A.  C.  Keesling,  Master 
Orchard  City  Grange,  on  "Co-operation;" 
M.  R.  Trace,  Lecturer  Pomona  Grange, 
on  "The  Grange  of  the  Past  and  Pres- 
ent;" Prof.  McCrae,  on  "The  Influence 
of  the  Grange  on  Education:"  Lewis 
Walter,  Master  of  Mountain  View 
Grange,  on  "Grange  Efficiency."  Brother 
Thomas  Jacob  of  Visalia,  member  of  tire 
State  executive  committee,  was  present, 
but  maintained  the  attitude  of  an  inter- 
ested and  critical  auditor  and  spectator. 
Miss  Kathryn  Husted  sang  in  her  usual 
charming  style,  and  Brother  W.  A.  Piatt 
closed  the  exercises  with  a  clarionet 
solo.  F.  H.  B. 

San  Jose. 


Iwnektfer 


If  you  can  increase  your  butter  production 
without  any  increased  cost  or  any  more  work 
won't  it  pay  you  to  do  it?    And  if  you  can  get 
more  butter  from  you  milk  with  less 
work,  that  will  be  still  better,  won't  it? 
That's  exactly  what  you  can  do  if  you 
will  do  as  Mr.  Leiting  did— buy  a 
Sharpies   Tubular   Separator.  Here's 


what  he  says  about  the  Tubular: 


Randolph,  Nebraska,  Feb.  15th,  1906. 
Gentlemen:— On  the  23rd  day  of  January, 
1906,  I  took  a  No.  4  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator 
on  trial.  On  learning  that  I  was  in  the  market 
for  a  cream  separator,  the  agent  for  the  disc 
style  "bucket  bowl"  separator  brought  one  to 
my  farm  and  requested  me  to  give  it  a  trial  be- 
fore making  a  purchase.  After  giving  both 
machines  a  fair  trial,  I  concluded  to  keep  the 
Tubular  as  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  theother 
machine.  It  skims  closer,  runs  easier,  and  is 
very  much  easier  to  wash,  there  being  so  many 
less  parts.  From  three  skimmings  of  milk  from 
7  cows,  we  were  able  to  makel'/i  lbs.  more  but- 
ter with  the  Tubular  than  we  could  with  the 
"bucket  bowl"  machine.       B.  LEITING. 


The  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separator 


MORE  BUTTER 
MORE  MONEY 

gets  all  the  cream  there  is  in  the  milk,  does  it  so 
easy  that  it's  not  work  to  run  it  at  all,  and  is  so 
simple,  with  only  one  little  part  in  the  bowl  to  wash 
and  keep  clean  that  comparison  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  extra  cream  it  gets  makes  the  Tubular  a  regular 
savings  bank  for  its  owner. 

All  the  other  good  money-making  points  are  told 
In  book  F-131,  which  you  ought  to  read.  Write  for  it 
today— we'll  send  it  free  to  you. 

THE  SHARP3.ES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Toronto,  Can.   WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  


Chicago,  III. 


Farm'ui^  Prosperity 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

There  was  never  before  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the 
average  American  farmer  had  such  big  crops  worth  such  good  prices  as  he 
has  this  year. 

There  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  who  has  use  for  one  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  himself  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

now  and  do  it  right  away,  and  there  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  having  use 
for  a  separator  who  really  can  afford  not  to  do  so. 

Its  use  means*  more  and  better  cream  and  butter,  with  less  work  and 
trouble  for  everybody — it  means  profit,  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

If  you  already  have  a  "cheap"  or  inferior  separator,  "trade  it  in"  for 
what  it's  worth  and  replace  it  with  a  DE  LAVAL. 

Put  some  of  your  prosperity  into  the  most  profitable  farming  invest- 
ment ever  made— of  which  a  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
must  convince  you. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  General  Agents. 
309  Twelfth  St.,  107  First  St.,     123  North  Main  St.,  1017  Post  SL, 

Oakland,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.         Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Seattle,  Wash. 


U.S. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


WEARS  LONGEST 

as  well  as  skims  cleanest.  Time  has 
proved  the  simple,  strong  construction  of 
the  U.  S.  is  more  durable  than  any  other 
separator. 


Used  14  Years 
Repairs  75  Cents 


Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Nov.  8,  1906. 

To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

I  have  used  one  of  yotir  U.  S.  Sepa- 
rators for  the  past  fourteen  years  and  it 
has  given  the  very  best  satisfaction.  1 
have  paid  ?5  cents  for  extras  since  get- 
ting the  machine.  I  cannot  recommend 
the  U.  S.  too  highly.         J.  Balson. 

27  pictures  with  plain,  easy-to-under- 
stand  explanations  m  our  new  catalogue, 
make  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  U.S.  as  plain  as  though  the  machine 
was  before  you.  Let  us  send  you  a  free 
copy.  Just  write:  "  Send  Construction 
Catalogue  No.  m«    ".    Write  today. 

Don't  buy  a  Cream  Separator  before 
you  see  thta  book. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Bellows  rails,  Vt. 
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HOME  CIRCLE 


PAPA'S  KISS. 

"Why  don't  you  kiss  like  mama?" 

At/ked  the  little  maid  of  three, 
As  she  ran  to  greet  her  papa, 

And  climbed  upon  his  knee. 
"Her  tisses  taste  like  tandy, 

And  is  dood  enough  to  eat; 
But  your  mouf  do  taste  awful, 

And  ain't  the  least  bit  sweet." 

"That  is  so,"  replied  the  father — 

Her  eyes  he  dare  not  meet — 
"There's  no  reason  why,  my  darling, 

My  kiss  should  not  be  sweet." 
To  him  the  thought  was  galling, 

That  each  evening  with  his  kiss, 
He  had  thoughtlessly  polluted 

Those  innocent  young  lips. 

"Come  here,  dear  wife  and  mother, 

And  help  me  take  this  vow: 
Neither  liquor  nor  tobacco 

Shall  touch  my  lips  from  now, 
And  oh,  dear  Heavenly  Father, 

Thou  who  art  good  and  wise, 
I  thank  Thee  for  this  angel 

Who  has  opened  my  blind  eyes." 

— Samuel  F.  Harker. 


A  CALIFORNIA  STORY. 

In  a  village  not  far  from  San  Fran- 
cisco a  Mr.  Martin  lived,  with  his  four 
young  children,  the  oldest  but  sixteen 
years  of  age.  The  mother  died  about 
six  months  before  Mr,  Martin  moved 
into  the  village.  Their  new  home  was  a 
poor  little  brown  house  of  four  rooms, 
and  to  the  orphans  it  seemed  lonesome 
and  gloomy  enough. 

Their  father  had  been  appointed  teach- 
er in  the  town,  and  regretted  the  nec- 
essity which  compelled  him  to  live 
where  the  Sabbath  was  desecrated  by 
horse-racing  and  gaming,  and  where 
drunkenness,  profanity  and  crime  made 
every  street  disagreeable  and  dangerous. 

When  Mr.  Martin  and  his  family  had 
lived  in  S.  nearly  a  year,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  wickedness  of  the  place  had 
reached  its  height.  Seven  persons  were 
murdered  within  a  short  time,  and  who 
the  perpetrators  of  the  deeds  were  no 
one  could  discover. 

These  outrages  made  every  well  dis- 
posed person  afraid  to  carry  money  with 
him,  and  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety 
was  felt. 

Mr.  Martin  was  sometimes-  obliged  to 
visit  San  Francisco  on  business,  remain- 
ing there  two  or  three  days.  The  chil- 
dren always  dreaded  these  departures, 
for  they  lived  out  of  the  village,  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  neighbors. 

One  day,  just  after  Mr.  Martin  had 
been  to  San  Francisco  for  his  monthly 
salary,  and  had  safely  returned,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  asking  him  to  go  at  once 
to  a  town  seven  or  eight  miles  distant, 
to  see  a  friend  who  was  said  to  be  dan- 
gerously ill.  He  at  once  complied  with 
the  request,  leaving  the  children  alone, 
and  telling  them  not  to  expect  his  return 
until  the  next  morning. 

Towards  night  the  rain  began  to  fall, 
and  the  wind  blew  fiercely,  shaking  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  filling  the  hearts 
of  the  little  ones  with  a  vague  sense  of 
coming  ill.  Lucy,  the  eldest,  did  not  try 
to  conceal  her  fears,  as  she  usually  had 
done,  but  sat  by  the  stove  in  the  kitchen, 
talking  with  Willie  about  robbers  and 
murderers,  and  becoming  every  minute 
more  frightened  than  before. 

"Do  you  know  where  father  put  his 
money  when  he  went  away?"  asked 
Willie. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy.     "It  is  where  no 
one  would  ever  find  it,  under  the  car- 
pet by  the  lounge;  but  if  robbers  should 
come,  they'd  shoot  us  if  we  didn't  tell,  i 
Father  said  there  was  a  man  rode  behind 


him  when  he  came  home  today,  who 
was  in  the  express  office  when  he  got 
his  money,  and  I'm  afraid  he  watched 
him,  and  will  come  here  tonight,  be- 
cause father's  gone. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  little  Mary,  half  cry- 
ing, "I  wish  father  wouldn't  go  off  and 
leave  us  alone." 

"I'a  sleepy,"  said  baby  Harry.  And 
Lucy  took  the  little  boy  on  her  lap  and 
began  to  undress  him.  She  was  just  in 
the  act  of  taking  him  into  the  bedroom, 
when  a  loud  knock  on  the  kitchen  door 
caused  every  heart  to  thrill  with  terror. 

Their  first  thought  was  to  fly  at  once 
through  the  other  outside  door,  but  this 
they  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
on  such  a  dreadful  night,  with  their  little 
brother  to  carry. 

"We  must  open  the  door,"  said  Lucy, 
"and  we  must  not  act  as  though  we  were 
afraid.  Perhaps  it  is  no  one  who  will 
hurt  us,  after  all." 

So  saying,  Lucy  opened  the  door,  and 
a  man  entered,  whose  appearance  did 
not  tend  to  diminish  the  children's 
fears.  He  was  tall  and  strongly  built, 
with  a  dark,  forbidding  face,  and  keen, 
piercing  eyes.  Taking  a  hasty  survey 
of  the  room  and  its  occupants,  he  said — 
"Can  you  keep  me  here  over  night, 
little  girl?  1  was  going  on  to  the  vil- 
lage, but  it  storms,  and  I  have  walked 
so  far  today  that  I  feel  too  tired  to  get 
any  further.' 

"Yes,  you  can  stay,"  said  Lucy,  try- 
ing to  speak  calmly.  "We  haven't  much 
room,  but  father  is  away  tonight,  so  we 
can  keep  you  very  well." 

She  wished  she  dared  to  tell  him  they 
had  no  spare  room,  but  she  thought  that 
very  likely  he  was  aware  that  her  father 
was  away,  and  knew  it  was  best,  at  all 
events,  to  be  perfectly  honest. 

The  man  sat  down  by  the  stove,  try- 
ing to  dry  his  clothes,  which  were  really 
very  wet. 

Lucy  took  little  Harry  in  her  arms  and 
started  to  put  him  to  bed. 

"May  I  go,  too?"  said  Mary.  She  was 
usually  anxious  to  sit  up  late,  but  felt 
too  much  frightened  in  the  presence  of 
the  stranger  to  desire  to  do  so  tonight. 

Lucy  assented,  and  they  left  the  room, 
closing  the  door  after  them,  as  they 
thought,  but  it  opened  a  little,  and  the 
stranger,  who  was  sitting  near,  heard 
and  saw  what  they  were  doing. 

"Harry  must  say    his    prayers,"  6aid 
Lucy,  "and  then  go  to  sleep." 

The  child  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  and 
the  man  looked  in  and  saw  the  little 
white-robed  form,  with  hands  clasped  and 
eyes  closed,  as  he  repeated,  after  his 
sister,  his  beautiful  prayer. 

Then  Mary  was  undressed,  Lucy,  mean- 
while, trying  to  comfort  her  and  dispel 
her  fears,  though  feeling  far  from  com- 
fortable herself. 

"God  will  take  care  of  us,"  she  said, 
remembering  her  mother's  daily  teach- 
ings, "and  we  must  try  not  to  be  afraid." 

The  child  then  knelt  by  the  bedside 
and  repeated  the  same  simple  prayer  that 
her  brother  had  said  before  her,  adding 
in  earnest,  beseeching  tones,  "Please, 
dear  God,  take  care  of  Lucy  and  Willie 
and  Harry  and  me  tonight,  and  don't  let 
the  man  in  the  kitchen  do  us  any  harm. 
Please,  dear  God,  give  him  a  good  heart, 
and  help  him  to  do  right.  Amen." 

Lucy  choked  back  the  tears  that  want- 
ed to  come,  and  taking  up  the  candle, 
left  the  children  to  their  slumbers. 

In  the  meantime,  every  word  spoken  by 
the  little  ones  had  been  heard  by  the 
stranger  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  in- 
fant prayer,  and  afterwards  the  petition 
of  the  little  girl  asking  God  to  help  him 
to  do  right,  startled  and  impressed  him. 

He  was  all  that  the  children  had 
feared.  He  had  seen  the  money  deliv- 
ered to  Mr.  Martin  that  morning,  and 
had  followed  him,  determined  to  commit 
robbery  to  obtain  it.    For  years  he  had 


BEEF  SCRAPS 

GUARANTEED:     65    per    Cent  PROTEIN 

RAW  BO  N  E 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 
We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
^A^l^g^lx^^T**1^  '"I,  mean.  HEALTHY 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  San  Mateo  County 


been  familiar  with  such  deeds.  But  now, 
through  the  influence  of  God's  spirit,  the 
words  of  prayer  had  touched  his  heart. 
He  bowed  his  face  in  his  hands,  regard- 
less of  Willie's  presence,  and  wept  like 
a  child.  Recollections  came  sweeping 
over  him  of  what  he  had  once  been,  and 
what  he  was  now.  He  recalled  the  time 
when  an  innocent  boy  he  had  knelt  be- 
side his  mother's  knee,  and  said  his  op- 
ening prayer.  He  desired  to  be  again 
what  he  had  been  many  years  back,  be- 
fore his  desire  for  gold  had  led  him  to 
California,  and  then  to  the  practice  of 
every  sin.  These  innocent  children,  at 
least,  should  receive  no  harm  from 
him.  Soon  after  Lucy's  return  to  the 
kitchen,  he  asked  to  be  shown  his  bed. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear. 
The  children  had  slept  soundly  and  had 
not  been  disturbed  during  the  night.  The 
stranger  stayed  till  after  breakfast. 
Then  he  thanked  the  children  with  much 
tenderness  of  manner  for  their  kind- 
ness, and,  saying  he  should  never  forget 
them,  went  his  way.  The  children's 
prayers  had  saved  them,  and  we  hope  led 
the  wayward  man  back  to  his  mother's 
God,  and  to  hopes  of  Heaven. 


kept  perfectly  clean  and  bright, 
dust  being  very  apt  to  collect 
in  the  interstices.  The  best  method  of 
cleaning  them  is  to  immerse  the  orna- 
ments in  a  mixture  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  where  they 
should  be  left  to  steep  thoroughly  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  They  should 
then  be  taken  out  of  the  vinegar  and 
spread  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  to  dry. 
The  vinegar  helps  to  give  back  to  the 
jet  the  original  lustre,  and  greatly  im- 
proves its  appearance. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS 


A  HINT  ON  SWEEPING. 

Fine  dust  raised  in  sweeping  is  most 
unpleasant.  When  sweeping  have  a  pail 
half  full  of  very  warm  water  in  which 
put  a  little  ammonia.  Before  beginning 
dip  the  broom  in  thia,  shaking  as  dry  as 
possible.  When  the  broom  becomes  filled 
with  dust  dip  and  shake  as  before.  The 
damp  broom  holds  the  dust  which  would 
otherwise  fill  the  air.  By  changing  the 
water  often  no  injury  will  come  to  the 
finest  rug  or  carpet.  Ammonia  brightens 
colors  and  they  look  very  much  cleaner 
than  when  swept  in  the  old  way.  The 
labor  of  dusting  is  greatly  lessened  and 
germ&  are  disposed  of. 


TO  MAKE 


BURN 


AN    OIL  STOVE 
WELL. 

Thoroughly  clean  and  refill  every  time 
after  using.  If  you  allow  oil  and  dirt  to 
accumulate  on  it,  it  is  sure  to  smell  un- 
pleasant when  lighted.  Don't  cut  the 
wick,  but  rub  off  the  charred  parts  with 
a  rag  or  a  piece  of  paper.  Always  turn 
the  wick  down  before  extinguishing  it 
and  leave  turned  down  till  you  are  going 
to  light  it  again.  Remember  that  the 
top  of  the  part  up  and  down  which  the 
wick  runs  needs  to  be  kept  thoroughly 
clean.  Give  it  a  rub  inside  and  outside 
every  time  you  clean  the  stove,  and  if  a 
crust  forms  round  the  top  scrape  it  oc- 
casionally. 


JET  ORNAMENTS. 

Jet  ornaments,  especially  where  hair 
accessories   are    concerned,    should  be 


A  treatment  that  may  be  relied  on  for 
removing  spots  of  iron  rust  from  white 
fabrics  is  the  following:  Pour  boiling 
water  into  a  bowl,  stretch  the  cloth  that 
is  spotted  over  it,  and  drop  on  the  spot 
of  ru&t  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  or  mu- 
riatic acid.  Leave  it  there  half  a  minute, 
then  dip  the  place  in  hot  water.  Wash 
out  thoroughly  afterwards  in  water 
softened  with  ammonia.  Soap  must  not 
be  used  as  the  acid  will  decompose  it 
and  leave  a  grease  spot  on  the  cloth. 

The  nervous  headaches  of  brain  work- 
ers yield  more  quickly  to  mechanical 
treatment  and  active  muscular  exercise 
than  to  any  other  form  of  cure.  A  half- 
hour's  change  from  one's  writing  table 
to  the  gymnasium  three  or  four  times 
daily,  or  to  practice  of  exercises  with- 
out apparatus,  such  as  posing,  bending, 
stretching  and  rolling,  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  overcoming  nervous  tension. 

To  clean  gilt  picture  frames  beat  the 
white  of  an  egg;  add  to  it  one  pint  of 
cold  water;  moisten  your  frames  with 
this  mixture,  using  a  sponge.  Then  with 
a  soft  flannel  carefully  wipe.  Take  a 
second  cloth,  perfectly  dry,  and  give  the 
frame  a  light  rubbing.  If  the  frames  are 
not  clear  and  bright  after  this*  treatment 
you  had  better  take  them  to  a  gilder  and 
have  them  regilded. 

A  recent  writer  says:  My  small 
nephew  had  swallowed  a  pin.  Bread 
and  milk  were  hastily  procured,  but 
when  the  physician  came  he  added  fine 
bits  of  absorbent  cotton  and  made  the 
youngster  eat  a  bowlful  of  the  mixture. 
He  said  the  sharp  edges  were  covered 
by  the  cotton,  thus  more  securely  pro- 
tecting the  intestine,  as  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  cotton  being  digested.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  successful  in  this  case. 

The  potato  possesses  great  cleansing 
properties.  Cold  potatoes,  when  used 
instead  of  soap,  clean  the  hands  well  and 
keep  the  skin  soft.  The  water  in  which 
potatoes  have  been  boiled  is  excellent 
for  sponging  out  the  dirt  from  silk. 

Never  tamper  with  moles.  It  is  un- 
safe and  sometimes  is  followed  by  seri- 
ous consequences.  If  any  treatment  is 
necessary  go  to  a  reliable  physician  for 
it. 
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The  safest  way  of  bleaching  lace  cur- 
tains is  the  old-fashioned  way  of  let- 
ting the  sun  do  most  of  the  work.  Lay 
the  curtains  in  warm  water,  to  which 
you  have  added  the  juice  of  six  lemons, 
and  leave  them  there  all  night.  In  the 
morning  lay  them  in  the  sun  and  wet 
hourly  with  the  sour  water.  .  At  night 
leave  in  cold  water  and  repeat  the  lemon 
juice  process  next  day.  It  will  not  rot 
the  muslin,  as  most  bleaching  powders 
do.    Finally,  wash  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  soon  as  a  nail  driven  in  the  wall 
gets  loose  and  the  plaster  begins  to 
break  around  it,  it  can  be  made  solid  and 
firm  by  the  following  process:  Saturate 
a  bit  of  wadding  with  thick  dextrine 
or  glue,  wrap  as  much  of  it  around  the 
nail  as  possible,  and  reinsert  latter  in 
the  hole,  pressing  it  home  as  strongly 
as  possible;  remove  the  excess  of  glue 
or  dextrine,  wiping  it  off  cleanly  with  a 
rag  dipped  in  water,  then  leave  to  dry. 
The  nail  will  thus  be  firmly  fastened 
in  its  place. 

The  dents  in  furniture  may  be  taken 
out  as  follows:  Wet  the  part  with  warm 
water,  double  a  piece  of  brown  paper 
five  or  six  times;  soak  it  in  warm  water, 
and  lay  it  on  the  place;  apply  on  that  a 
warm,  but  not  hot,  iron  until  the  moist- 
ure makes  the  wood  swell  and  fill  the 
dent. 

DOMESTIC  HINTS. 

Scalloped  Chestnuts. — Shell  and  peel 
one  pound  of  chestnuts,  then  chop  them 
as  finely  as  possible.  Put  them  into  a 
basin,  and  add  half  a  cup  of  sweet  cream, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
finely  chopped  parsley,  and  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  well  together,  and 
divide  into  buttered  scalloped  shells. 
Place  the  shells  in  a  pan  of  water,  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  till  the  chestnuts 
are  tender. 

Mutton  Cutlets  Au  Parmesan.  —  Take 
the  best  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton,  trim 
carefully  six  cutlets,  and  partly  fry  them, 
then  steep  them  in  a  sauce  made  of  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  white  sauce,  in  which 
is  mixed  four  spoonfuls  of  grated  cheese, 
and  then  coat  them  twice  over  with  egg 
and  breadcrumbs,  make  the  surface  very 
smooth  and  even,  fry  them  a  golden 
brown,  and  dish  them  up  on  a  bed  of 
.spinach. 

Potato  Soup. — Cook  a  sliced  onion  and 
a  few  stalks  of  celery  with  from  four  to 
six  good-sized  potatoes,  mash  all  to- 
gether, put  through  sieve,  add  a  quart 
of  milk  and  a  generous  seasoning  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper,  boil  up  well  and 
serve. 

Orange  Marmalade.  —  Take  equal 
weight  of  sour  oranges  and  sugar.  Grate 
the  yellow  rind  from  one-fourth  of  the 
oranges.  Cut  all  the  fruit  in  halves  at 
what  might  be  called  the  'equator.'  Pick 
out  the  pulp  and  free  it  from  seeds. 
Drain  off  as  much  juice  as  you  conven- 
iently can,  and  put  it  on  to  boil  with  the 
sugar.  Let  it  come  to  a  boiling  stage. 
Then  skim  and  let  simmer  for  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  minutes.  Add  the 
grated  rind  and  pulp.  Boil  fifteen  min- 
utes longer.    Put  away  in  jelly  tumblers. 

Corn  Bread.— A  very  nourishing  corn 
bread  is-  made  with  a  cupful  of  corn  meal, 
two  cupfuls  of  cold  boiled  rice,  one  cupful 
milk,  one  egg,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  butter  the  tize 
of  an  egg,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  Mix  corn  meal,  sugar,  salt  and 
baking  powder  together;  add  the  oth«r 
ingredients  after  melting  the  butter  and 
putting  the  rice  through  the  colander. 
Bake  half  an  hour. 

Delicate  Boiled  Cabbage. — Cut  a  small 
head  of  cabbage  into  four  parts,  cutting 


down  through  the  stock.  Soak  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  which 
has  been  added  a  tablespoonful  of  salt; 
this  is  to  draw  out  any  insects  that  may 
be  hidden  in  the  leaves.  Take  from  the 
water  and  cut  into  slices.  Have  a  large 
stew  pan  half  full  of  boiling  water;  put 
in  the  cabbage,  pushing  it  under  the 
water  with  a  spoon.  Add  one  table- 
spoonful of  salt  and  cook  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty-five  minutes,  depending  upon 
the  age  of  the  cabbage.  Turn  into  a 
colander  and  drain  for  about  two  min- 
utes. Put  in  a  chopping  bowl  and  mince. 
Season  with  butter,  pepper  and  more  salt 
if  it  requires  it.  Allow  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  to  a  generous  pint  of  the  cooked 
vegetable.  Cabbage  cooked  in  this  man- 
ner will  be  of  delicate  flavor  and  may 
be  generally  eaten  without  distress.  Have 
the  kitchen  windows  open  at  the  top 
while  the  cabbage  is  boiling,  and  there 
will  be  little,  if  any,  odor  of  cabbage 
in  the  house. 

Cutlets — Boil  3  ounces  butter  in  1  tea- 
cup milk,  add  3%  ounces  bread  crumbs 
and  cook  until  it  does  not  stick  to  the 
pan.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  cool, 
then  add  3  ounces  ground  boiled  chest- 
nuts, and  5  drops  onion  extract.  Mix 
well  and  shape  into  cutlets.  Roll  in  egg 
and  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  butter. 
Serve  with  a  rich  tomato  sauce. 

A  good  receipe  for  an  oyster  cocktail, 
which  is  simple  to  make  and  does  not 
take  long,  is  to  put  the  small  and  thor- 
oughly chilled  bivalves  in  a  wine  glass, 
covering  them  with  a  sauce  composed  of 
a  spicy  catsup,  lemon  juice  and  some 
freshly  grated  horseradish. 

SOME  RIDDLES  NEW  AND  OLD. 


Which  is  swifter,  heat  or  cold?  Heat, 
because  you  can  catch  cold. 

Why  does  a  Russian  soldier  wear  brass 
buttons  on  his  coat,  and  an  Austrian 
soldier  wear  steel  ones?  To  keep  his 
coat  buttoned. 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  old 
cent  and  a  new  dime?    Nine  cents. 

When  is  a  bee  a  great  nuisance?  When 
he  is  a  humbug. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  hill 
and  a  pill?  One  is  hard  to  get  up,  and 
the  other  is  hard  to  get  down. 

Why  is  a  lazy  dog  like  a  hill.  Because 
he  is  a  slow  pup  (slope  up). 

A  man  and  a  goose  once  went  up  in  a 
balloon  together;  the  balloon  burst,  and 
they  landed  on  the  church  steeple.  How 
How  did  the  man  get  down?  Picked  the 
goose. 

A  man  had  twenty-six  (twenty  sick) 
sheep  and  one  died;  how  many  remain- 
ed? Nineteen. 

What  is  the  oldest  table  in  the  world? 
The  multiplication  table. 

Why  is  the  professional  thief  very 
comfortable?  Because  he  usually  takes 
things  easy. 

Why  is  A  like  honeysuckle?  Because 
B  follows  it. 


BUNCOING  THE  BUSY  BEE. 


The  beeman,  as  he  gently  removed  a 
tawny  cluster  of  bees  from  his  beard, 
said: 

"Above  all  things,  never  set  a  beehive 
near  an  arc  light.  If  you  do,  your  bees 
will  die  of  overwork  within  a  week. 

"An  arc  light,  emitting  a  powerful  il- 
lumination, was  put  up  last  spring  near 
my  beehive.  The  night  it  was  put  up  my 
bees,  mistaking  its  light  for  daylight, 
worked  like  beavers,  though  dead  tired. 

"When  dawn  came  and  the  light  was 
extinguished,  the  bees,  quite  worn  out, 


More  than  Anybody  A.sks. 

The  great  lamp-chimney  maker  of  the  world,  Mac- 
heth  of  Pittsburg,  not  only  makes  the  best  chimneys, 
but  prints  a  most  useful  Index  to  lamps  and  burners; 
from  which  one  can  find  out  what  shape  and  size 
to  get  for  his  particular  lamp. 

One  is  no  longer  dependent  on  grocers  etc.  for  the 
somewhat  delicate  service  of  fitting  his  lamp. 


turned'  in;  but  lo,  in  a  few  minutes  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  out  the  poor,  bed- 
raggled little  creatures  hurried  again,  for 
no  bee  will  consent  to  pass  the  daylight 
hours  in  idleness. 

"They  got  through  the  day  somehow, 
and  at  dusk,  after  thirty-six  hours  of 
unceasing  toil,  they  once  more  turned  in. 
Alas,  the  arc  light  began  to  hiss  and 
glow  again,  and  the  poor  bees,  worn  to 
shadows,  bent,  pallid,  staggered  forth  for 
another  round  of  labor. 

"They  were  all  dead  by  the  end  of  the 
week — victims  of  overwork,  every  moth- 
er's son  of  them." — Minneapols  Journal. 


HE  GOT  THE  HARE. 


An  old  sailor  struck  inland,  thinking 
he  would  like  to  try  work  in  the  country. 
He  approached  a  farmer  for  a  meal  one 
day,  saying  he  was  willing  to  work,  but 
that  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  coun- 
try life. 

"I  will  give  you  a  meal,"  said  the  farm- 
er, "if  you  will  round  up  those  sheep  on 
the  common  there  and  drive  them  into 
this  fold.  Come  back  when  you've  done 
it." 

In  three  hours'  time  the  sailor  came 
back  looking  hot,  but  happy. 

"Have  you  done  the  job?"  asked  the 
farmer. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  sailor,  mopping  his 
forehead. 

"You've  been  a  pretty  long  while  about 
it.    Let's  go  and  see  them." 

Looking  over  the  gate  of  the  field,  the 

•pioj  an.}  ui  X'ares  deaqs  9q^  m/bs  januiaj 
"There's  a  hare  sitting  up  among  'em," 

he  exclaimed. 

"Do  you  mean  that  little  feller  there?" 
asked  the  sailor.  "Why,  that  is  the  lit- 
tle beggar  who  gave  me  all  the  trouble. 
I  thought  it  was  a  lamb." 


The  lamp  is  yet  to  be  made 
for  which  I  haven't  made  a 
chimney  that  fits. 

Macbeth  on  lamp-chimneys 
means  fit  and  freedom  from 
all  chimney  troubles. 

A  Macbeth  chimney  doesn't 
break  from  heat. 

My  Index  gives  a  fuller  explanation  of 
these  things,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

The  Leading  Commercial  and 
Engineering  School  In  the  West 

Has  branches  at  Oakland,  Stockton,  Fresno  aud 
Santa  Cruz. 

ESTABLISHED  OYER  40  TEARS. 

8o  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  i  ,ooo  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering departments.  All  departments  open  the 
entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction 
Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINES  SCOLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


PUNGENT  POINTS. 


When  a  man  is  very  poor  he  has  queer 
bed  fellows;  and  when  a  man  gets  rich 
he  has  wierd  nightmares. 

We  frequently  learn  a  lot  in  our  ef- 
forts to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks. 

Even  if  reputation  be  but  a  bubble,  the 
best  is  seldom  made  by  a  blower. 

For  the  sake  of  your  health,  your 
friends,  and  your  business,  be  pleasant. 

"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you." 
Snore,  and  you  sleep  alone. 

"Look  before  you  leap."  If  every  one 
did  this,  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  leap- 
ing. 

Money — the  rich  man's  faith,  the  poor 
man's  hope,  and  the  good  man's  charity. 

Some  people  spend  a  lot  of  time  re- 
gretting things  that  never  happen. 

A  cautious  man  bets  on  the  bottom 
facts  and  the  top  dog. 

A  temperate  life  may  be  slow,  but  it's 
pretty  sure. 

It  is  far  easier  to  sell  a  dog  than  to 
give  it  away. 

It's  not  always  the  handsomest  dog 
that  gets  the  bone. 

For  every  person  that  is  worn  out 
there  are  a  hundred  that  have  rusted 
out. 

You  can't  judge  a  man  by  his  outward 
appearance.  Even  a  bad  egg  has  a  good 
shell. 

Here  is  a  secret  to  true  knowledge: 
Every  man  you  meet  is  your  master  in 
some  point,  and  in  that  you  must  learn 
of  him. 

The  pole  of  success  is  greased  so  that 
there  is  always  room  on  top. 

Don't  "grin  and  bear  it"- — laugh  and 
throw  it  off. 


A  LITTLE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM— PLENTY  OF 
HARD  RUBBING  DOES  THE  WORK. 

Owasco,  Ind.,  April  18,  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  I  leveland.  O.: 

While  in  Cleveland  two  y<  ars  ago  I  bought  a 
bottle  of  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  and 
used  on  y  a  small  quantity  on  a  horse  for  strained 
tendon.  It  gave  good  results  and  now  I  have 
occasion  to  use  it  for  Strained  tendons  and  thrush. 
Please  send  ine  directions.         L.  H.EDWARDS. 


School  of  Practical,  Ciuil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engine crinfl. 

Surveying.  Architecturt,  Drawing  anct  Assaying 

5100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pret't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay ,$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  Ar 
saying    Established  in  1864.   Send  for  circular. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mis.,  12  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 
AddrMS  lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop.  Saratoga,  Cal. 

TO  CUBE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take  LAXATIVE  BROMO  Quinine  Tablets.  Drug- 
gists refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
GROVE'S  signature  is  on  each  box.  2SC. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKLEG 
VACCI NES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Cali- 
fornia Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Wn'(«  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 

Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  an  J  ULA  CKLEG, 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 


TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 


Grays*"  and  Sixth  Streets 


Berkeley,  Gal. 


West  of  San  Pablo  Ave  . 


DEWEY„STRONG  &,CO 


IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

The  Bee-keeper's  guide  to  success.  The) 
Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 


tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with 
bees.  Contributors  are  practical  honey  pro- 
ducers who  know  how.  Interesting — in- 
structive. $1  per  year;  3  mos.  (13  copies) 
25c.  Sample  free. 

American  Bkk  Journal, 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towns,  p7pe"» 

No.  419  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland 
Blake,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  PertlaneL  Or*. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


OEO.  C.  ROKDINO,  Fresno,  California, 
Breeder  of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Hol- 
■taln  Bulla  and  Halfers.  Thoroughbred 
Berkshire  Boara  and  Sows. 

KIVlRfllDE  HERD  HOLSTBIN  CATTLE — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  In  the  world. 
Bend  for  catalogue.   Pierce  Land  *  Stock 

Co..  Stockton,  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH,      breeder    of    registered  Short- 
horns, milk    strain.    High    class  stock,  First*' 
class    dairy     breeding.    Smooth    cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O  Box,  321  Petaluma.  Cal. 


HOLSTKIN8— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calil  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F  H.  Burke,  2105  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durham*.    ADdress  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulla  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Oeronlmo. 
Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


P    H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,    Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breed- 
er of  Shorthorn  Catile  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1905-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


JF.RSEYS,  HOLSTEINS.  it  DURHAMS.  Bred  es- 
pecially for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm,  Niles  &"  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

.  H.    FOUNTAIN.    Dixon,    Cal.  Importer 
and  breeder    of  thoroughbred  Shropshire 
sheep.  Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and   Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


COPPINt  SONS.  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove 
Cal.  Pigeons,  graded  &  standard  homers  $3  to  $6 
per  dozen. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks— Eggs  $1  50  per  setting;  $6  00  peT 
hundred.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  John  P 
Boden,  1338  Second  street,  Watsonville.  California 


WM.  NILES  &  Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  aucks.  pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexe 


BERKSHIRES- Prize    Winners— bred   from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages     T  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE     AND     POLAND -CHINA 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.    Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  1  al. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,    DUROC  HOGS 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Mi 
f  a  c  t  u  r  e  r 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE. 


ttiui,ti  ,  03/   Dtituiiitn  aucci,  sau 

»  Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.— We  won  at  State  Fair 
ALL  FIRST  PRIZES  in  this  class  1906  and  1904 
We  have  just  won  at  Sau  Jose  GRANIJ  SPECIAL 
for  BE-T  3  Breeding  Pens,  3  Cocks,  3  Cockerels. 
3  Hens  and  3  Pullets.  ALL  VARIETIES  COM- 
PETING. Mr.  Farmer,  YOU  NEED  THIS  BREED 
Write  me  and  learn  why 

W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnews.  Cal. 

State  Vice-President 

NAT.  S.  C.  B.  ORPINGTON  CLUB. 


FOR,  SALE 

Imported  Shire  Stallion 

This  is  a  very  high  class 
Stallion,  weighing  1900  lbs.  and 
a  good  stock  horse,  foaled  1902. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

Napa,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 

St  ck  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Make  Your 
Hen*  Pay 

Blgjrvr  Profit*  by  f»ttlaf  Blgrer  HjAchei  ~ 
ud  hatch  Chicks  th»tLW».  Baflnaan.MwaU 
M  •xport*,  do  tblt  with  the  Latest  Pattern 
PVDlirDC  Incubator* 
\j  I  rntnO  .„d  Brood.*  w„b  ,hflM.>tfDt. 
ImproaamaBta  poaaaaaad  by  »o  ©then.  90  day  i'  free  trial  wllb  Muney 
Back  QuaraBtT.     Oat  244  pafa  Gulda  to  Poultry  Profit  PREB  to  joo. 
CTPHBES  INCtTBATOBCOHPANT.  BUFFALO. 
Oakland,  OaUfarpla,  Wa»  Ywk,Boitoa.  I  tn..-Mo ,  Kanaaa  City. 


PILES  CURED  IN  6  TO  14  DAYS. 
PAZO  OINTMENT  is  guaranteed  to  cure  any  case 
of  Itching,  Blind,  Bleeding  or  ProtrudiDg  Piles  in  5 
to  14  days,  or  money  refunded.  50c. 


Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Pooled  Cattle 


Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 


Address  all  communications  PETALUMA, 
NOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


SO- 


PRANK    A.  MECHAM 

mporter  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
rect  irom  imported  Stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos—Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of 
long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale 


FRANK  i, MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


SIERRA  KENNELS 

H  M.  TIDI),  Proprietor 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud-Imported  Craigmore  Cracksm'n--Fee  SI5 

 POR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  ami  hitches,  from  $(o.oo  up 
Tin  breeding  o  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best.  When 
writing  particularize  jour  want. 

SIERRA  KENNELS,  Berkeley .  Cal 


Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor 

By  George  H.  Dadd,  M  D,  V  S.  Con- 
taining practical  observations  on  the 
causes,  nature  and  treatment  of  di- 
seases and  lameness  of  horses — em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods, 
according  to  an  enlightened  system  of 
veterinary  practice,  for  preservation 
and  restoration  of  health.  Illustrated 
432  pages.   6x7  inches.   Cloth  $100 


Glenn. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  SEED  CEREALS.— 
The  Orland  Register:     Among  the  most 
important  experiments  being  carried  on 
at  the  cereal  investigation  stations  in 
California  is  one  relating  to  the  annual 
changing  of  seed  wheat.   There  is  a  pop- 
ular idea  that  in  order  to  secure  a  sat- 
isfactory return,  seed  from  other  lands 
or  localities  must  be  sown  and  in  many 
cases  growers  send  away  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  State  for  their  seed  and  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  im- 
port their  seed  from  some  of  the  Middle 
West  and  Northern  States,  where  the 
wheat  contains   a  greater  quantity  of 
gluten.    The  experiment  station  at  Yuba 
City  is  located  upon  a  heavy  soil  while 
the  Modesto  location  offers  the  opposite 
type.    The  experiments  now  being  car- 
ried on  at  these  two  places  are  expected 
to  show  the  effect  of  old  and  new  seed 
wheat.    As  in  the    other  experiments 
small  plats  of  ground  will  be  used  and 
upon  these  plats  the  same  seed  will  be 
planted  each  year,  while  upon  the  others 
new  seed  will  be  used.    These  experi- 
ments   are    expected    to  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  plant  an 
entire  new  seed  upon  certain  soils  each 
year.   It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  dem- 
onstrate the  advantages  of  selecting  only 
the  largest  and  finest  grains  of  wheat 
for  seed,  but  nevertheless  experiments 
are  being  made  to  show  to  just  what 
extent  such  a  selection  will   prove  of 
benefit.    No  one  will  question  the  state- 
ment that  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
that  has  tendered  to  reduce  not  only 
the  yield  but  also  the  character  of  Cali- 
fornia wheat  is  the  habit  that  growers 
have  fallen  into  of  sowing  small  and 
shrunken    grains.    Experiment  stations 
throughout  the  various  States  have  look- 
ed into  this  question  thoroughly  and  it 
has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
a  greatly  superior  product,  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  is  secured  from  the  se- 
lection of  large  and  vigorous  seed.  In 
order  to  make  these  experiments  com- 
plete the  University  authorities  have  se- 
lected for  sowing,  the  large,  medium  and 
small  grains.    The  different  qualities  of 
seed  will   be  planted   under  the  same 
conditions  and  a  series  of  experiments 
continued  for  several  years  to  establish 
what  the  farmers  can  produce  per  acre, 
judging  by  both  quality    and  quantity, 
from  the  different  types  of  seed.  One- 
half  an  acre  is  to  be  planted  with  the 
seed  from  the  very  best  heads  that  can 
be  secured.     From   the  one-half  acres 
the  very  finest  heads  will  be  chosen  and 
enough  of  the  seed  selected  to  plant  an- 
other half  acre.    This  experiment  will  be 
carried  on  in  rotation  with  each  different 
type  of  seed  for  several  seasons  or  until 
a  pedigreed  seed  is  created.  Accurate 
records  will  be  kept  by  field  men  on  the 
various  conditions  existing  in  the  differ- 
ent plats  and  all  of  the  important  facts 
Connected  with  the  work  will  be  record- 
ed in  order  that  the  exact  results  secur- 
ed from  the  large,  medium    and  small 
wheat  seed,  respectively,  may  be  accur- 
ately and  definitely  known.    In  a  recent 
article  upon  cereal  crops,  Prof.    G.  W. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOBBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  S.at.j,  ud  Pa.ltl.f  Cn 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  eTer  used.  Takes 
tue  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Buncnos  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
f ?.d,  V**.".6'  *UI,EBSKl>E9  ALL  CAUTERY 
"1KIK1XG,  hnpotsibU  to  produce  scar  or  blemUih 
K.very  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
rrlce  #1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
pi  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  clrcnlars. 
rHE  LAWKKXCE-WILLIAM3  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County        -  California 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  lilenn,  "The  Wheat 
King,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  In  no  case,  It  la  believed,  exceeding 
what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  tax- 
ation purpose. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fif- 
teen miles.  It  is  located  In  a  region  that 
has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall  and  no 
Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
tiie  year  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regul  r  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purcasers  Is  invited.  Par- 
ties desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should  go 
to  Willows.  California,  and  Inquire  for  P. 
O.  Kite. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LUSH, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of 

the  estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco.  Butte 
County,  Cal. 


with  reference  to  this  crop  and  would  do 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  toward 
improving  the  yield  per  annum." 

Sacramento. 
TO  PREVENT  SPREAD  OF  VINE  DIS- 
EASES—The  Sacramento  Union:  The 
board  adopted  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  importation  into  the  county  of  any 
grape-vines  or  roots  unless  a  certificate 
has  first  been  secured  from  the  State 
commissioner  of  horticulture  showing 
that  phylloxera,  anaheim  or  mysterious 
vine  disease  has-  not  existed  in  the  coun- 
ty in  which  such  vines  or  roots  wore 
propagated  for  the  period  of  five  years 
preceding  shipment.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  parties  having  vines  or  roots 
shipped  into  the  county  shall  notify  the 
county  horticultural  commissioners  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  of  the  arrival  of 
the  vines  and  shall  not  remove  the  vines 
from  the  depot  until  they  have  been 
inspected.  If  found  diseased  the  vines 
shall  be  destroyed.  If  deemed  sufficient, 
the  commissioners  shall  disinfect  the 
vines.  All  vines  heretofore  brought  here 
that  are  considered  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  disease  shall  be  destroyed.  A 
fine  not  to  exceed  $500  or  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  six  months  or  both  is  pro- 
vided as  punishment  for  violations  of 


Shaw,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  State's  .  the  ordinance.    Recently  the  State  hor- 


experinient  stations,  in  speaking  of  the 
matter  of  selection  of  seed  said:  "This 
matter  of  the  selection  of  high  quality 
of  seed  is  so  important  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  it  has  had  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  do  with  the 
decreasing  wheat  production,  excepting 
only  the  encroachment  of  other  crops. 
The  wonderful  increase  in  the  yield  of 
corn  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  has  been  large- 
ly due  to  the  campaign  on  the  part  of 
the  station  with  reference  to  the  selec- 
tion of  high  grade  seed  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  similar  campaign  with 
reference  to  selection  of  seed  wheat  in 
California  would  yield    similar  results 


ticultural  commissioner  made  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  not  within  his  power 
or  his  province  to  issue  such  certificates 
as  are  called  for  in  this  ordinance,  a 
similar  ordinance  having  been  adopted 
in  Sutter  county,  so  it  would  seem  that 
the  new  lay  will  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  vines  into  the  county,  and  only 
those  grown  here  can  be  sold  here. 

EGGS  ARE  EGGS.— The  Sacramento 
Union:  Eggs  are  eggs  in  these  strenu- 
ous and  prosperous  days.  They  have  ad- 
vanced to  40  cents  for  old  and  50  cents 
for  fresh,  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of 
It — there  is  not  a  California  fresh  egg 
to  be  had.    Whoever  just  now  enjoys 
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Them 


You  can  positively  make  hens  lay  the  year  around  if  you  will  give  Dr.  Hess  Poul- 
try Pau-a-ce-a  with  the  regular  feed.  During  this  season  of  the  year  many  valu- 
able layers  are  idle.  In  other  words,  the  egg  factories  are  closed  down  on  account 
of  impaired  machinery.  Poultry  Pau-a<e-a  contains  the  best  touics  known  to 
medicine  for  increasing  digestion,  which  is  the  all  important  function  in  egg 
production.  This  superior  poultry  tonic  supplies  iron  for  the  blood,  cleanses 
the  liver,  arouses  the  egg  producing  organs,  reddeus  the  comb  and  brightens  the 
feathers 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

Is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.) ,  and  in  addition  to  increasing  egg 
production,  it  cures  cholera  roup,  indigestion  and  many  other  poultry  diseases 
due  to  digestive  difficulties  and  infection.  It  has  a  property  peculiar  to  itself — 
that  of  destroying  bacteria,  the  cause  of  so  much  poultry  disease,  and  throwing 
off  impurities  through  the  skin.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pau-a-ce-a  has  the  indorsement 
of  leading  poultry  associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  costs  but  a  penny 
a  day  for  about  30  fowls,  and  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1  y2  lb.  package,  35c.   12  lbs.  $1.75 

5  lbs.  85c.  25-lb.  pall,  $3.50 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  liook,  free. 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  iVtulumx.  California, 
Paelfle  Coast  Distributors. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 


Have  Ifou  Ever  Thought 


of  the  great  conven- 
ience of  gas? 


Fl«   V  «..  (hat  you  can  have  the  most  pc  fact 

UO   !0U  KnOW    »ght  on  your, 


country  place? 


Would  You  Like  to  Learn  How? 

logue  No.  4  of  the 

SUPERIOR  GENERATOR 

When  you  do  that  tell  ns  the  number  of  lights  you 
burn  and  the  time  they  are  used  each  evening,  and  we 
will  tell  you  the  size  generator  that  will  make  all  the 
gas  you  need  for  lighting  and  cooking. 

you 

great- 
ly- 

Write  for  the  catalogue  number  4  now,  while  you 
are  thinking  about  it. 


You  Will  Be  Surprised  $£s^5$& 

V  est  comforts  of  the  cit 


Superior  Light  and  Heat  Company 

151  North  Clarence  Street,  Los  Angles,  Cal. 


Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 

For  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Mining 

We  Build  Pumps    For    Direct    Connection    to    Any  Kind  of  Engine  or  Motor 
WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

2132  F  lsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


an  omelet  does  so  on  the  cold-storage 
plan  except  he  has  a  batch  of  friendly 
hens.  Not  only  have  the  long  prevail- 
ing spells  of  first  cold  and  then  wet 
weather  put  the  hens  out  of  business 
in  a  large  measure,  but  stormy  days 
have  proved  a  barrier  to  the  bringing 
of  such  fresh-laid  eggs  as  there  are  into 
the  Sacramento  market. 

Santa   Clara  County. 

FRUIT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  WILL 
GO  TO  NEW  YORK.— San  Jose  Mercury 
and  Herald:  William  F.  Pickstone,  for- 
merly of  Santa  Clara,  who  several  years 
ago  went  to  South  Africa,  to  take  charge 
of  Cecil  Rhodes'  great  orchard  project, 
has  arranged  for  the  sale  of  the  products 


of  the  Rhodes'  orchards  in  this  country. 
Pickstone  has  been  in  San  Jose  once 
or  twice  since  he  first  went  to  South 
Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
here  horticultural  machinery  for  the 
South  African  venture. 

A  prominent  New  York  firm  has  been 
appointed  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Exporters'  Association  of  South 
Africa,  which  association  proposes  to 
give  especial  attention  to  the  building 
up  of  its  fruit  trade  in  this  country.  Wil- 
liam Pickstone  of  the  Association  was  re- 
cently in  New  York  City  and  made  the 
appointment  while  there.  He  is  now  in 
the  Southern  States  looking  after  the 
labor  question  there  and  will  return  to 
New  York  next  week. 


The  development  of  fruit  growing  in 
South  Africa  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  enormous  and  the  growers  find 
it  necessary  to  extend  their  markets.  It 
was  partially  with  this  end  in  view  that 
Mr.  Pickstone  visited  the  United  States. 
Though  South  Africa  sounds  like  a  long 
ways  off,  it  is  stated  that  the  freight 
rate  from  the  fruit  producing  sections  of 
that  country  are  no  greater  than  those 
from  California,  and  that  there  is  now 
a  supply  of  fruit  available  in  that  country 
which  can  be  brought  to  New  York  and 
sold  at  figures  which  will  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  middle  classes.  Formerly 
the  limited  quantities  brought  there  have 
been  for  an  exclusive  trade,  but  the  ex- 
porters realize  that  in  order  to  increase 
the  consumption,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
place  it  at  figures  within  reach  of  a 
larger  element  of  consumers. 

Previously  the  shipments  of  South 
African  fruits  to  New  York  have  been 
chiefly  peaches  and  have  amounted  to 
between  500  and  1000  packages  per 
week  in  season,  but  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
crease this  number  to  5000  packages  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  to  stimulate 
trade  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  also  proposed  to  ship  plums  and 
other  small  fruit.  This,  of  course,  will 
be  done  gradually,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  shipments  will  be  over  twice  as 
much  as  formerly  in  the  near  future. 

The  Exporters'  Association  of  South 
Africa,  which  Mr.  Pickstone  represents, 
is  identified  with  the  Cecil  Rhodes  in- 
terests and  the  Association  has  been  in- 
vesting millions  of  dollars  in  developing 
the  fruit  growing  industry  in  that  coun- 
try. The  result  for  the  limited  period 
that  fruit  growing  has  been  engaged  in 
extensively  in  South  Africa,  is  already 
wonderful,  but  Mr.  Pickstone  states  that 
the  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  that  the  part 
which  that  country  will  play  in  the 
world's  fruit  supply  in  future  years  will 
make  a  difference  in  the  markets  even 
in  this  country. 

The  shipments  of  fruit  to  the  United 
States  are  made  via  the  Union  Castle 
Line,  the  Southampton  and  thence  via 
the  American  Line  to  New  York.  The 
time  consumed  in  transit  is  about  six- 
teen days. 

Santa  Cruz. 

THE  EASTERN  PEACH  ROOT  BOR- 
ER.— The  Pajaronian:  During  the  past 
season  a  great  many  peach  trees,  which 
were  found  to  be  infested  with  the  East- 
ern peach  root  borer,  arrived  in  this 
State  by  mail.  All  these  trees  have  been 
condemned  or  destroyed,  as  this  pest 
does  not  exi&t  in  the  State  at  present. 
The  State  Horticultural  Commission  has 
sent  Commissioner  Rodgers  of  this  val- 
ley the  following  bulletin  on  the  subject: 
"The  horticultural  quarantine  law  of 
California  prohibits  the  introduction  of 
peach  trees  from  any  district  where  the 
diseases  Peach  Yellows  and  Peach  Ro- 
sette are  known  to  exi&t.  Section  5  of 
the  act  is  as  follows:  No  person,  per- 
sons, or  corporation,  &hall  bring  or  cause 
to  be  brought  into  the  State  any  peach, 
nectarine  or  apricot  trees,  or  cuttings, 
grafts,  scions,  buds,  or  pits  of  such 
trees-,  or  any  trees  budded  or  grafted 
upon  peach  stock  or  root  that  has  been 
in  a  district  where  the  disease  known  as 
peach  yellows  or  the  contagious  disease 
known  as  contagious  peach  rosette,  are 
known  to  exist,  and  any  such  attempting 
to  land  or  enter  shall  be  refused  en- 
try and  shall  be  destroyed  or  returned 
to  the  point  of  shipment,  at  the  option 
of  the  owner,  owners,  or  agent,  and  at 
his  or  their  expense."  In  1891  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  published  a  bul- 
letin warning  the  fruit  growers  of  these 
contagious  diseases  and  gave  a  list  of 
the  States  and  territories  where  these 
diseases  were  known  to  exist.  Since  the 
publication  of  this  bulletin,  I  am  sorry 


to  say,  that  the  areas  then  known  i 
contain  these  diseases  have  spread  con 
siderably  and,  as  far  as>  it  has  been  pos- 
sible, I  have  been  able  to  collect  the  fol- 
lowing data  of  the  spread  in  the  various 
States:  Peach  Yellows.— This  disease  is 
found  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Del- 
aware, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Michigan, 
Indiana  (northern  section),  Illinois 
(southern  section),  Kentucky  (eastern 
portion),  North  Carolina,  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee  (eastern  portion).  It  has 
been  reported  that  the  whole  south- 
ern boundary  has  advanced  south  since 
1891,  Peach  Rosette. — This  disease  is 
found  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Kansas.  The  old  areas 
are  reported  to  have  advanced  northward 
a  little.  All  trees  susceptible  to  these 
diseases  and  coming  from  any  of  the 
above  localities  must  be  refused  entry 
into  the  State  of  California." 

Sonoma. 

PLANS  FOR  CLOVERDALE'S  CIT- 
RUS FAIR.— Solano  County  Courier: 
Special  days  have  been  set  apart  by  the 
Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  Association  tcr 
the  fourteenth  annual  exhibits  of  fruits 
in  February.  The  exhibition  will  open 
Tuesday  evening,  February  19,  and  the 
day  following,  Wednesday,  will  be  known 
as  Cloverdale  day.  Thursday  will  be  set 
apart  as  Elks'  day.  Friday,  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  will  be  the  banner  day  of 
the  fair,  and  will  be  known  as  Sonoma, 
Marin  and  Napa  County  day.  The  fair 
will  close  on  Saturday,  which  will  be 
Mendocino  and  Lake  County  day.  The 
people  of  the  progressive  little  city  are 
making  more  than  the  usual  prepara- 
tions for  the  fair. 


A   PRACTICAL  TEST. 

Some  visitors  who  were  being  shown 
over  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum  inquired  of 
their  guide  what  method  was  employed 
to  discover  when  the  inmates  were  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  leave.  "Well,"  re- 
plied he,  "you  see  it's  this  way.  We  have 
a  big  trough  of  water,  and  we  turns  on 
the  tap.  We  leave  it  running,  and  tells 
'em  to  bail  out  the  water  with  pails  until 
they  have  emptied  the  trough."  "How 
does  that  prove  it?"  asked  one  of  the 
visitors.  "Well,"  said  the  guide,  "them 
that  ain't  idiots  turns  off  the  tap." 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits,     Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  coJSUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  I>.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few   years  since,   has  been   a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  mora 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is.  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown,  in  almost  every  state.  No 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  Was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  goud  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
fanner  as  a  profit  bring 61  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  I  ni- 
TersaUty  of  Alfalfa.  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops.  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation.  Harvesting,  Storing.  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy.  Alfalfa  for 
Swine.  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raiding.  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation.  Nil ro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor.  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa.  Difficulties  and  Discouragements  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.  Price  »2.0O. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


■  over  fifty 
years  we  have  been  sell- 
ing only  tested  seeds — seeds 
thai  we  guarantee  to  be  fresh, 
pure  and  reliable.  To-day  thousands 
of  farmers  and  gardeners  rely  upon 
Gregory's  Seeds — know  for  a  certainty 
they  are  sure  growers.   Our  free  cata- 
logue is  now  ready.    It  contains  lots 
of  information  of  value  A 
to    farmers  and 
gardeners. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Best  quality 

Farm  Bet 


ami  fiirm  Sovds,  Alfalfa, ^c&^* \\ 
Clover.  Si-ed  Potatoes.  We ^JTrnL 4*(j*X«  to-d 
will  «■„,!  free  with  eat  ^>^so  havtf S 

alwi..- ..  |.kl.  of  »/-,>^Ni^V1T„e  of  Nursery 
; '"yAj? •t'AC><toek   Koses,  Hants 

overlnteoa/^VaV  GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
if    X    S*'    °>^Bo«  116, 


B  EATRICK, 

Nebraska. 


»»*«**.  »^ 


AU  ABOUT  THE 

ORANGE 

AND 

LEMON 

is  toM  iu  our  new  hook:  on  Citrus 
Culture,  embracing  every  phase  of  the 
subject  from  the  seedling  but  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  fruit  in  ihe 
Hastern  market.  The  largest  and 
best  book  on  the  subject  ever  print' d 
—  50,000 -words  100  illustrations.  You 
will  want  atopy  which  we  will  send 
you  'or  Ihe  small  sum  of  25  ;ents.  Re 
number  w-  are  the  larg.  st  growers  of 
orange  and  Union  trees  in  th*  world. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


L.  M.  TEAGUE,  I' 


riiprielor. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Offer  for  sale  a  few  specialties  this 

season. 

A  NEW  WALNUT,  ETC. 

General  Fruit  Tree  Catalogue  of 
strictly  "Pedigreed"'  stock  will  be 
issued  during  1907. 

LEONARD  COATES   NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhill 
Santa  Clara  County  California 


Kirkman  Nurseries 


"Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Vines.  Peach  and  other  fruit 
trees  at  reasonable  prices.  Grape  root- 
ings  and  cuttings  furnished  in  any  quan- 
tity. 400,000  rooted  vines  in  Stanislaus 
county.  Main  office  at  MERCED,  Cal. 
Branches  at  Fresno  and  Turlock." 


TREES 

E.  Crawfords,  Hale's  Harly  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  trees,  all  fine  budded  stock. 

Large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears,  Burbanks.  and  S.  B.  S.  S. 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopol.  Cal. 


Crimson  Winter 
Rhubarb 

_    S3     [Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Do/.,  $6.00  per  100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  tlie  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Writeorcall  on 

J.  6.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 


Trees 


Analy  Nurseries 

T.J.  TRUE 

Sebasfopo] 

Write  for  Price  List 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Burbank  Beauty  (Karly)  S3. 00  per  M  and 
Brandy  wines  (mid-season)  at  S2.00  per  M. 
Both  are  excellent  table  and  market  berries 
and  the  best  varieties  for  California.  Orders 
booked  for  present  and  future  delivery. 

G.  H.  Hopkins,  Burbank,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  seed.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  trees.  Call  and  see 
them.    Postal  gets  price  list. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


MORSE   SEEDS  SPROUT 

You  and  Nature  do  the  rest 

/  klfa 

from  the  best  Utah  alialfa  section — clean  and  free  from  dodder  and  weed 
seeds.  Al  o  Turkestan  alfalfa — recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  dry  land.  S<implt-s  and  prices  of  both,  on  request.  If 
interested  in  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  and  Onion  Sets,  write  us. 

Seed  Catalogue  now  read*-send  -vour  name 


addresses — for  copies  free. 

168  ciay  st.  C.  C.  MORSE  (SL  CO.  s* 


and  your  iriends'  names  and 


Francisco 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 

Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  w.  JACKSON  &  CO..  Temporary  Address 
Stusalito.  Cal. 


True  To  Name 

The  demand  for  all  sorts  of  fruit 
trees  promises  to  be  heavier  than 
ever  before.  Place  your  order 
now,  before  our  assortment  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees 

We  have  this  season  a  superior 

atock  of 
PEACHES  PLUMS 
PRUNES  PEARS 
APPLES  APRICOTS 
CHERRIES  OLIVES 
NECTARINES 
All  grown  under  our  personal  su- 
pervision,  in   our  Nursery  Plant 
No.  3,  which  has  a  rich  river  bot- 
ton  soil,  permitting  the  most  per- 
fect roots. 

Citrus  Trees 

All  grown  at  our  Citrus  Nurseries, 
in  the  Great  Thermal  Belt  near 
Exeter. 

Nut  Trees 

ALMONDS  WALNUTS 
PECANS 

In  all  the  leading  varieties 


Grapes 


On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  resistant  roots.  All  the 
leading  Table,  Wine,  and  Raisin 
sorts. 

BERRY  PLANTS 
BURBANK'S  CRIMSON 

WINTER  RHUBARB 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS 
ROSES,  PALMS, 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

We  are  the  sole  propagators  and  dis- 
seminators of  Kurbank's  four  new 
and  valuable  creations.  Write  for 
illustrated  pamphlet. 

Calimyrna 
Figs 

OUR  GREAT  SPECIALTY. 

None  genuine  without  our  seal. 


Also  have  a  fine  stock  of 
WHITE  ADRIATIC,  MISSION 

and  other  standard  sorts  of  Figs. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Will  be  ready  for  distribution  In 
January.  It  contains  points  about 
Pruning,  Planting,  is  superbly  il- 
lustrated. Will  be  mailed  free  on  re- 
quest. 

Price  list  on  application. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  20C.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

Geo.C.Roeding  pr.s.&Mgr. 
Box  '4  rresno.California.USAC^ 


Are  % 
You 

Planting 

Trees? 


Owing  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand we  are  sold  out  on  many 
sorts,  and,  though  we  are  selling  out 
fast  on  others,  we  can  still  furnish 
the  following  standard  varieties: 

In  Peaches:  Triumph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford, 
Elberta,  Piquetts  Late,  Salway, 
Phillips  Cling,  Levi  Cling,  Sherman 
Cling. 

In  Plums:  Climax,  Burbank, 
Wickson,  Diamond,  Hungarian, 
Fallenberg,  German,  Grand  Duke. 

In  Cherries:  Knights  Early 
Black,  Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Great 
Bigerean,  Lambert,  Black  Oregon. 

In  Pears :  Bartlett,  Brusse  Clari- 
gean. 

In  Grapes:  Emperor, Cornichon, 
Tokay,  Malaga. 

In  Quinces:    Pineapple,  Orange. 

Likewise  other  varieties  not 
standards. 

SUBMIT  A  LIST  OF  YOUR 
WANTS.  WRITE  FOR  CAT- 
ALOGUE. OUR  PRICES  ARE 
RIGHT,  WHILE  OUR  TREES 
ARE  THE  BEST  THAT 
GOOD  CARE  AND  INTEL- 
LIGENT APPLICA  TION 
CAN  PRODUCE. 


Placer  Nurseries 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


SUVA,  BERGTHOID  4  CO..  Proprietors 


The  Fowler  Nursery  Company 

Has  on  hand  a  large  lot  of  thrifty  rooted 
vjjvines  and  peach  trees,  of  all  varieties. 
Also  strawberries,  blackberries  and  the 
celebrated  Himalaya  berry. 


STOCK  COMPLETE       PRICES  REASONABLE 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

■  FOWLER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
FOWLER  ERESN0  CO..  CAL. 


January  19,  1907 
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Economical 
Spraying' 

Power  Sprayers  do  the  work  quicker,  do  it  better  and  do  it  cheaper- 

that  is,  if  you  buy  the  right  kind.  Some  people  think  an  engine  hitched  to  a  hand 
spray  pump  makes  a  Power  Sprayer,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  make  a  'Peck  of  Trouble.** 

Bean  Power  Sprayers 

embody  the  practical  experience  of  the  best  growers  and  contains  scores  of  important 
details  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  rapid,  thorough  work  without  annoying 
delays.  You  know  that  little  things  are  what  cause  delays  and  expense,  and  it  is  all 
such  points  that  five  years  of  experience  have  eradicated  from  the  Sean 
Power  Sprayer. 

Every  Bean  outfit  is  sent  out  complete,  ready  for  work.  Nothing  left  to  fix  up. 
No  further  supplies  needed.  It  is  complete  and  so  simple  that  no  previous  experience 
is  required  for  operating. 

How  the  pressure  is  Kept  constantly  even*  the  licjuid  al- 
ways stirred,  and  why  spraying  can  be  done  for  one-half  the 
cost  of  hand  pump  work,  are  all  questions  we  shall  be  pleased  to  answer. 

Call  in  and  let  us  snow  you  an  outfit  in  operation* 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

163  Santa  Clara  Street. 


Cox  Seed  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street.  San  Francisco  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 
Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  sicck  of  Garten  Seeds  in 
the  West 

For  over  thirty  years,  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  for  Purity  and  Qi  ality 

Our  1907  Vatatoque.  fvlly  illvstrattd,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  H  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion am/  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Souintj  and  1'lantinq. 


Fight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 

Usa  the  Champion  Duster 


Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Ahvavs  ready. 

Readies  upper  and  under  side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  &  effective  work 
Thousands  in  use. 
Weighs  about  6  lb. 

ADD  HESS 

F.D.  NAGLE,  Box  14.  Sultana,  Calif. 

Leggett  &  Bros  ,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y 


ETTERSBURG  GOOSEBRERRY 
Rose  Ettersburg  Strawberry. 

Ettersburg  Gooseberry — Unique,  vigorous 
grower,  healthy  so  far  as  tried,  very  pro- 
ductive, medium  sized  berry,  very  thin  and 
tender  skin,  and  practically  all  meat,  as 
there  are  but  few  seeds;  three-fifths  as 
much  acid  as  other  varieties  and  of  highest 
quality.  Was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  at 
the  L.  and  C.  Exposition,  which  was  the 
highest  recognition  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  a  single  exhibit  of  a  single  variety.  Fine 
cuttings  until  February  15,  $1.00  per  dozen 
postpaid. 

Rose  Ettersburff  Strawberry  —  Unique, 
productive,  valuable  as  a  home  berry  on 
light,  warm  soils.  Plants  50c  a  dozen  or 
$2.25  per  100,  postpaid. 

For  full  description  see  article  in  this 
paper  January  12,  1907.  Money  orders  on 
Bineland,  Cal. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER, 
Ettersburg,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

In  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  groc  rs,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  G 


The  only  forage  plant  Hint 

Ywill     give    satisfaction  on 

overflow,  swamp  or  upland  A 

without  irrigation.  ** 

Seed  can  be  had  of  S 

^  Vierra  Bros.,  Moss,  Cal.  S 


r    TOKAY  ROOTED  VINES 


THE  CROCKER  PEAR 
I  We  claim  does  not  Blight. 

i-      See  U.  S.  Year  Book  for  descrip- 
tion. 

What  Luther  Burbank  says  of  it: 
"Box  of  pears  received  last  De- 
cember; samples  have  been  tested 
from  time  to  time  and  even  at  this 
date,  Feb.  10,  are  still  in  best 
condition.  Its  form,  size,  color  are 
attractive.  Fruit  is  among  the 
best;  juicy,  refreshing  and  in  all 
respects  satisfactory  and  espe- 
cially so  at  this  unusual  season. 

Luther  Burbank." 
Get  the  genuine    Crocker  Pear 
trees  from  the  originator. 

L.  L.  CROCKER, 

Loomis,  5 
Placer  county,  Cal.  5* 

LOGAN  BERRY  PLANTS-    Special  price  per  M. 

E-  R.  ONG,  Sebastopol,  tal. 


50,000  FOB  SALE 

Grown  from  the  Fnmons  LODI  STOCK 
For  terms  apply  to 

FRANK  H.  BUCK  COMPANY 

VACAV1LLE.  CALIFORNIA 


EH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  .SHEAR 


DO 


RHODES  MFG. 

Dept.  21, 


CO. 


Cuts  frnm 
oth  sides  of 
mb  and  docs 
bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
'  •      press  charges 
^■•^fc^^^  on  all  orders, 
fcfcb*  Write  tor 

1  circular  and 
I  prices. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  e  1  an  d  sights  for  $7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
llicra  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

Hipon,  Cal. 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 


are  the  things  which  count. 
Farmers  all  over  the  country 
made  tests  for  us  last  year  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda  MS 


In  every  case  the  crops  which  had  a 
top  dressing  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  yielded 
a  far  more  abundant  harvest  than  those 
without.   We  want  more  tests 

WHEAT 

Rye  or  Barley 

and  to  a  limited  number  of  farmers  will  send 
sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  the  purpose 
 the  onlv  oondi- 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  ««»  w«  that 

they  follow  di- 
rections for  its  use.  and  report  on  tho  result. 
To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  show  the  best 
results  will  lie  sent,  as  a  prize.  Prof.  Voor- 
hees'  valuable  book.  "Fertilizers,"  dealing 
with  natural,  home-made  and  manufactured 
fertilizers,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  use  for 
different  crops.  3'J7  pages,  handsomely  bound 

Apply  for  the  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  once,  as 
this  offer  is  necessarily  limited.    "Food  for 
Plants."  a  'J37-i>age  book,  sent  f  ree  to  any  far- 
mer as  long  as  this  edition  lasts,  if  paper  v. 
mentioned  in  which  this  advertisement  is  seen 
WILLIAM  S.  MYERS.  Director 

.John  Street  and  71  Nassau.  NewVot!: 


Books  For  The  Farm 


Post  card  replies  will  receeve  early  consideration 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  S  JPPUES 


Send  For 

Our 
Catalogues 


SA1  SgsBBt*  SU  San  Francisco 

r,ui— m\  1 


Twenty  Thousand  Budded,  Grafted  and 
Seedling  WALNUT  TREES  Eor  Sale. 

Will  trade  for  some  logan  or  phenominal 
berry  plants. 

A.  Q..  RIDEOUT 

Magnolia  Nursery,    =    Whitfier,  Cal. 


Wanted.— Hardshell  Almonds 
for  seed  purposes.  We 
have  a  few  tons  of  Apricot 
Pits  for  sale  for  seed  pur- 
poses. 

Address: 

EANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

FRJESNO,  CAL. 

LOGAN    BER  li.Y  PLANTS 

$2.00  per  hundred,  $15.00  per  M.  Cran- 
dell's  Early  blackberry,  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berry, Lucretia  dewberry,  each  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10.00  per  M.  Plants  carefully 
packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
G.  H.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Burbank,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

THOS.  S.  DUASE,  Prop. 

Have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  of  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Free  and  Cling  Stone  Peach ,  Apple,  Apricot,  Clurry 
Plum,  Prune,  Pear  and  Almond,  also  Cornichon, 
Black  t;mperor  and  Tokay  rooted  vines — Cal. 
ISlack  Walnut,  Orange,  teuton,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Prices  Furnished  on  Application 

Seed  Corn. 

MICKER.Y  KING,  largest  grain.  Smallest  cob. 
Great  fodder  producer.  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  $50.00 
per  ton.  Casaba  melon  (Winter  Pine  apple)  seed, 
$1.00  per  lb. 

LIIONAk>l>  COATES   NUKSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morgauhill.  California. 


A  Select  List  of  Eastern  Agricultural 
Books  which  convey  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles  and  suggestions  of 
practice,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble in  California. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  prices 
stated.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley. 
Cal. 


The  New  Rhubarb  Culture 

A  complete  guide  to  dark  forcing 
and  field  culture.  Part  1 — By  J.  E. 
Morse,  the  well-known  Michigan  truck- 
er and  originator  of  the  now  famous 
and  extremely  profitable  new  methods 
of  dark  forcing  and  field  culture.  Part 
II — Other  methods  practiced  by  ths 
most  experienced  market  gardeners, 
greenhouse  men  and  experimenters  In 
all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Flske.    Illustrated.    130  pages. 

5x7  Inches.     Cloth  $0.50 

The  New  Onion  Culture 

By  T.  Grelner.  Rewritten,  greatly 
enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  ▲ 
new  method  of  growing  onions  of  larg- 
est size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than 
can  be  raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many 
■  farmers,  gardeners  and  experiment 
stations  have  given  It  practical  trials 
which  have  proved  a  success.  Illus- 
trated.   140  pages.    5x7  Inches.  Cloth 

 $9.50 

Irrigation  Farming 

By  Lucius  M.  Wilcox.  A  handbook 
for  the  practical  application  of  water 
in  the  production  of  crops.  The  most 
complete  book  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  New  edition,  revised,  en- 
larged and  re-written.  Illustrated. 
Over  500  pages.    5x7  inches.  Cloth 

 |2.M 

Asparagus 

By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is  the  first 
book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
asparagus  for  home  use  as  well  as  for 
market.  It  is  a  practical  and  reliable 
treatise  on  the  saving  of  the  seed, 
raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, manuring,  cutting,  bunching, 
packing,  marketing,  canning  and  dry- 
ing, Insect  enemies,  fungous  diseases 
and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  importance  of  as- 
jaragus  as  a  farm  and  money  crop. 
Illustrated.    174  pages.      5x7  Inches. 

Cloth  $0.50 

American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine 
Making 

By  George  Husmann  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  con- 
tributions from  well-known  grape 
growers,  giving  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence. The  author  of  this  book  Is  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject. 
Illustrated.    269    pages.    5x7  inches. 

Cloth  $1.60 

The  Potato 

By  Samuel  Frazier.  This  book  Is 
destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  prac- 
tical side  has  been  emphasized,  the 
scientific  part  has  not  been  neglected, 
and  the  information  given  Is  of  value, 
both  to  the  grower  and  the  student 
Taken  all  in  all  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete, reliable  and  authoritative  book 
on  the  potato  ever  published  in  Amer- 
ica.     Illustrated.      200  pages.  5x7 

inches.    Cloth   $0.76 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo 

By  Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  How  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a  silo; 
how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and 
most  valuable  of  all  books  for  the 
dairyman.  It  tells  all  about  growing 
and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling  crops 
that  have  been  found  useful  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada — 
climate  and  soil  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cultivation 
and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to 
fill  and  feed  it.  Illustrated.  364  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.60 

The  Hop 

Its  culture  and  care,  marketing  and 
manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  in  growing,  harvest- 
ing, curing  and  selling  hops  and  on  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  hops.  It  takes 
up  every  detail  from  preparing  the  soil 
and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300 
pages.  5x7  inches.  Bound  in  cloth 
and  gold  $1.50 
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HOPS  BRING 
HIGH  PRICES 

Potash  liberally  used 
as  a  fertilizer  improves 
the  quality,  and  hence 
the  value  of  hops. 

Xpur  fertilizer  must 
corf^ffm^.t  least  io  per 
cent.  6|j^ual 

to  prod^e  nor>cf  orb 
is  fully 
farm  hints, 
send  it  free. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


quality.  This 
other  useful 
CGuide."  We 


WE  GUARANTEE 

ALCOHOL 

Can  be  used  in  Improved  Peerless  and    Distillate     Engines  without 
any   change   in   construction  or  vaporizer 


V/2  H.  P.  to  25  H.  P. 
Belt  or  Direct 
Connected 


For  Pumping  and 
General  Power 
Service 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAIN   FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 

THE   PROPLESS  PROP  THAT    PROPERLY    PROPS    A  TREE. 

ft  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  Three 


Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 


After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  your 
hard  luck.    The  preventative  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY 


(aUSe 


MANUFACTURED- 
BY 

fTriE  mountain 
I  Copper  Co.. 

I020  I4^ST.  | 

OAKLAND 
CAL 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  CARRY 

MOCOCO 

FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 

Pamphlet  and  Price-List  free, 
on  application. 
Accept  no  substitute,-  insist  on 
 having  MOC PC 0 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe. 


The  Heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand;  all  art 
alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  IT  RESISTS  THEM  ALL.  Wood  Saturated, 
Air  Excluded — Can't  Rot.  Metal  in  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted — Can't  Rust. 
High  Factor  of  Safety  in  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  booklet,  "The  Whole 
Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of  the  carrying  capacity 
of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe 


Machine  Ban-led  F  pe 


Bored  Wood  Pipe 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY 


Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts  .  Los  Angeles 
Ols-mpia,  Washington 


30!  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  Dealers  and  Commission 
Men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co,  Uih  &  Indiana,  San  Francisco 


Write  for  our  FREE  -l^Jkle'. 


F  irm  t's  Fri  ii<1. 


Valuable  to  all  Farmers  ami  Ranchers. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  "California  Fruits." 


▲  MANUAL,  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COM- 
PLETELY COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED   CHAPTER   EACH  ON 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California  Artichokes  Peppers 
Vegetable  Growing-  in  California  Beans  Potatoes 
California  Climate  as  Related  to  Beets 


Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  In  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrango- 
ment 

The  Planting  Season 

Propagation 

Asparagus 


Radishes 

Cabbage  Family  Rhubarb 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify  Spinach 

Celery  Squashes 

Chicory  Tomato 

Corn  Turnip 

Cucumber  Vegetable  Sundries 

Egg  Plant  Vegetables  for  Canning 

Lettuce  and  Drying 

Melons  Seed  Sowing  in  California 

Onion  Family  Garuen  Protection 

Peas  Weeds  in  California 


Price.  $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishsrs, 


Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  Cel. 


Prof.  Hilgard's  New  Book  on  Soils 

The  Greatest  in  the  World 

Read  "The  Week"  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Sept.  29 

Soils,  their  formation,  properties,  composition  and  relations  to  climate  and 
plant  grov>th  in  Humid  and  Arid  Regions. 

By  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  University  of  California. 

Large  Octavio  593  pages  illustrated  $4 

Especially  valuable  in  California  and  Pacific  Slope  generally 

Send  orders  to  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley.  Gal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


LXXIII.    No.  4. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year 


LIGHTNING  FLASH  IN  CALIFORNIA 

California  does  so  little  with  lightning  flashes  that 
catching  a  good  one  is  not  only  somewhat  notable  as 
a  camera  achievement  but  as  a  meteorological  event. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  mountain  regions  we  do  more  with 
lightning  than  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  elevated 
plateaux  there  is  also  more  doing  in  this  line. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  an  extraordinary 
lightning  flash  and 
thunder-cloud  we  owe 
to  Mr.  A.  A.  Forbes,  who 
took  the  original  photo- 
graph at  9  p.  m.  on  July 
25,  1906,  at  Bishop,  Inyo 
county,  California.  It  is 
an  impressive  display  of 
atmospheric  electricity 
and  suggests  destructive 
power.  We  are  not  in- 
formed that  anyone  was 
injured  on  the  occasion 
of  this  wonderful  mani- 
festation of  energy. 

It  is  167  years  since 
Benjamin  Franklin  •  iden- 
tified the  ligtning  flash 
with  the  electricity  de- 
veloped by  a  frictional 
machine.  He  used  his 
celebrated  kites  to  study 
the  electrification  of  the 
air,  the  kite  being  pro- 
vided with  a  sharp-point- 
ed wire  to  "draw  the 
electric  fire  from"  the 
thunder-clouds.  In  later 
experiments  with  more 
refined  methods,  McAdie 
and  Henry,  "obtained  po- 
tentials as  high  as  3,000 
to  4,000  volts,  just  before 
the  lightning."  Some  of 
the  latest  experiments 
were  made  on  the  top  of 
the  Mills  building  in  San 
Francisco,  the  roof  of 
which  was  (before  the 
earthquake-fire)  covered 
with  bitumen,  so  as  to 
be  a  good  insulator. 

From  700  to  800  lives 
are  lost  each  year  by 
lightning  stroke,  say  one 
person  in  lu0,000.  Such 
fatalities  are  more  num- 
erous in  the  Eastern 
States,  for  thunder- 
storms occur  with  fre- 
quency over  all  the  area 
east  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian;  west  of 
that  meridian,  except  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion, the  frequency  of 
lightning  stroke  dimin- 
ishes, reaching  a  practi- 
cal zero  along  the  imme- 
diate Pacific  coast.  The 
region  most  subject  to 
them  is  that  of  the  middle  Atlantic  States. 

One  of  the  best  explanations  of  lightning  is  that  of 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Henry,  professor  of  meteorology,  as  given 
in  Bulletin  No.  256  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.  He 
says : 

"We  may,  perhaps,  better  understand  the  phenome- 
non of  a  lightning  flash  by  noting  the  similarity  between 


it  and  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.  The  Leyden  jar, 
it  may  be  remembered,  consists  of  a  glass  jar,  coated 
both  inside  and  out,  with  tin  foil  for  about  four-fifths  of 
its  height.  The  mouth  is  closed  by  a  cork,  through 
which  passes  a  metallic  rod,  terminating  above  in  a 
knob  and  connected  below  with  the  inner  coating,  usu- 
ally by  a  chain  depending  from  it.  The  two  coatings  of 
the  jar  obviously  serve  as  collecting  and  condensing 
surfaces  and  form,  in  connection  with  the  glass  jar, 


Photographic  View  of  an  Electric  Storm  at  Bishop,  California. 


what  is  known  in  electrical  terminology  as  a  conden- 
ser. The  capacity  of  a  conductor  may  be  enormously  in- 
creased by  bringing  near  it  another  conductor  connect 
ed  with  the  earth.  This  process  is  called  'condensation 
of  electricity.'  If  the  inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  jSr 
be  connected  with  an  electrical  machine  and  the  outer 
with  the  earth,  the  former  will  acquire  a  positive  and 


the  latter  a  negative  charge.  If  now  a  metallic  rod  be 
brought  near  the  two  surfaces  of  the  jar,  a  spark  is  ob- 
tained whose  power  depends  on  the  potential  of  the 
inner  coating  and  on  its  electrical  capacity. 

"In  ordinary  fine  weather  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  at  a  different  potential  from  the  earth, 
b'  the  difference  in  potential  or  pressure,  if  we  may 
use  the  last  term,  is  not  great  enough  to  produce  a  dis- 
charge.   The  sparking  distance  is  too  great,  and,  as  in 

the  case  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  no  discharge  will 
(take  place  so  long  as 
the  electrical  tension  re- 
mains unchanged. 

"It  is  well  known  that 
certain  conditions  of 
temperature,  atmospher- 
ic pressure,  and  moist- 
ure favor  the  develop- 
ment of  thunderstorms. 
Under  such  conditions 
the  potential  difference 
between  the  cloud  on 
one  hand  and  the  surface 
of  the  earth  on  the  other 
is  increased,  not  gradu- 
ally and  for  some  time 
in  advance  of  the  thun- 
derstorm, but  rather  sud- 
denly, and  more  often  lo- 
cauy  than  simultaneous- 
ly over  a  large  extent 
of  territory.  The  cloud 
serves  as  a  condenser  of 
enormous  extent,  as 
compared  with  those 
used  in  laboratory  ex- 
periments, but,  never- 
theless the  amount  of 
charged  surface  present- 
ed to  the  earth  may  not, 
in  the  case  of  summer 
thunderstorms,  exceed  a 
few  square  miles.  We 
have  then,  following  out 
the  analogy  between  a 
Leyden  jar  and  a  flash 
of  lightning,  a  few 
square  miles  of  cloud  as-, 
one  coating  of  the  jars 
an  equal  area  of  land  as 
the  other,  with  the  air 
between  subject  to  stress 
or  tension.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  overcharged 
Leyden  jar,  the  tension 
may  be  relieved  by  in- 
visible or  silent  dis- 
charges from  the  top  of 
every  rock,  building, 
tree,  wire,  or  other  me- 
tallic object  within  the 
strained  field,  as  well  as 
from  the  under-surface 
of  the  cloud.  Discharges 
of  this  character  may 
and  do  take  place 
through  the  human 
body,  especially  on  high 
mountain  summits, 
where  the  discharge  at  times  is  so  marked  as  to  cause 
apprehension  for  one's  safety. 

"Up  to  a  certain  point  the  air  is  able  to  resist  the 
stress  in  it  due  to  the  electrification  of  the  cloud  mass. 
Whenever  the  stress  passes  a  certain  limit,  which  may 
be  called  the  breaking  point,  the  air  gives  way;  literal- 
ly it  is  cracked  from  cloud  to  earth  as  the  bolt  descends." 
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to  demonstrate  and  whose  demonstration  lies  in  profit-  the  State  for  butchers'  meats,  for  cured    meats,  for 

able  accomplishment.    He  who  wishes  to  invest  his  choice  dairy  and  poultry  products  and  for  garden  veg- 

money  and  labor  in  agricultural  home-making  in  Call-  etables  so  that  he  who  secures  good  land  and  works 

fornia  takes  no  risk  if  he  is  sure  of  his  energy  and  com-  earnestly  and  intelligently  to  follow  methods  which  suit 

mon  sense  and  has  discernment  enough  to  secure  good  the  locality  is  apt  to  find  himself  out  of  debt  and  with 

advice.    The  new  comer  is  much  less  liable  than  for-  money  in  bank  when  his  more  venturesome  neighbor 


merly  to  be  misled  by  self-serving  and  ignorant  ad 
visers,  but  bad  advice  is  still  current.    The  truth  about  larger  operations 
California  is  good  enough,  but  one  must  be  sure  that 
he  has  the  truth. 


may  be  suffering  for  some  error  or  miscalculation  in  his 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


THE  WEEK 


We  have  so  many  readers  who  are  new  to  California 
that  a  few  generalizations  concerning  our  agricultural 
conditions  which,  although  familiar  to  older  Californl- 
ans„  may  be  indulged  in  at  this  time.  California  is  not 
a  new  country.  For  more  than  a  century  live  stock  and 
grains  and  fruits  have  been  grown  and  have  yielded 
wealth  and  comfort  to  a  farming  population.  It  is  true 
that  until  the  discovery  of  gold  about  half  a  century 
ago  the  population  of  European  blood  was  small  and 
farming  with  very  little  system  and  energy,  but  still  un- 
der the  control  of  the  missionaries  there  were  large 
herds  accumulated,  vineyards  and  orchards  made  pro- 
ductive and  considerable  quantities  of  animal  products, 
wine  and  grains  secured.  Large  land  owners  followed 
the  example  of  the  missionaries  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  vast  herds,  traded  the  produce  with  visiting 
ship  captains  and  became  rich  and  prosperous-  and  se- 
cured such  degree  of  agricultural  development,  and 
home  comfort  as  seemed  to  them  desirable. 

Over  fifty  years  ago  the  discovery  of  gold  brought 
to  California  thousands  of  enterprising  and  energetic 
men  and  women  of  American  and  European  birth  and  in- 
telligent and  systematic  agriculture  was  ere  long  shown 
to  be,  on  the  average,  more  profitable  and  sure  than 
mining.  The  experience  and  the  materials  of  the  pre- 
ceding half  century  of  rude  agriculture  were  used  to 
their  fullest  extent  and  they  lie  in  the  foundation  of  the 
California  agriculture  which  is  now  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  But  other  elements  of  the  foun- 
dation were  greater  than  these.  The  bright  men  of  all 
the  nations  who  came  to  California  fifty  years  ago, 
brought  the  agricultural  wisdom  and  methods  of  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  tools,  plants,  seeds,  im- 
proved animals  and  other  materials  which  they  knew  to 
be  the  best  in  their  own  countries.  They  brought  also 
energy  and  understanding  and  devotion.  The  result  of 
a  half  a  century  of  agricultural  progress  secured  by 
emigrants  from  all  enlightened  nations  and  their  child- 
ren is  seen  in  the  present  eminence  of  California. 
Agricultural  productions  with  a  value  of  two  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year;  cities  and  towns  of  great  size 
and  industry;  transportation  companies  of  great  mile- 
age and  capacity;  nobler  free  universities  and  common 
schools  than  are  possessed  by  many  States  of  much 
greater  population;  agricultural  machinery  of  wonderful 
capacity  and  effectiveness;  a  large  variety  of  grains, 
vegetables  and  fruits  than  any  other  State  can  grow 
and,  best  of  all,  homes  of  comfort  and  wholesomeness 
for  all  classes  of  population — all  these  are  features  of 
California's  industrial  development. 

These  are  a  few  facts-  about  California  which  is  now 
sending  her  splendid  products  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  investors  and  home 
seekers  from  all  nations  as  never  before.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  State  is  not  new.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  such  a  tried  and  triumphant  agri- 
culture in  a  new  State  or  country.  Such  achievements 
are  the  result  of  experience  and  development  and  they 
are  the  guarantee  to  those  now  wishing  to  make  in- 
vestments and  homes  that  they  are  not  proceeding 
upon  prophecies  or  prospectuses  but  upon  the  basis  of 
facts  which  earnest  men  and  women  have  labored  long 


Many  advantages  of  the  naturally  rich  and  deep  soils 
of  California  and  of  the  peculiarly  favorable  climate, 
could  be  cited  were  it  not  for  the  command  of  brevity. 


STANDARD  SIZES  OF  FRUIT  BOXES. 

To  the  Editor:  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Rural  Press  could  do  an  immense  service  to  the  mul- 
titude of  farmers  who  ship  to  market  if  it  were  to  pub- 
The  manifest  conclusion  from  study  of  these  characters  lisn  a  schedule  Df  box  and  crate  dimensions  and  sizes 
and  from  knowledge  of  what  is  really  being  accom-  and  capacity.  We  farmers  read  in  the  daily  and  other 
pushed  is  that  California  is  fitted  for  all  products  of  the  papers,  that  peaches,  apples,  cherries  or  other  fruits 


temperate  and  sub-tropical  zones,  which  means  that  it 
affords  a  welcoming  home  to  all  the  usual  vegetation 
of  the  world  except  that  of  a  strictly  tropical  character. 
This  fact  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be. 


are  selling  at  so  much  per  box  or  crate,  but  the  size 
of  the  crate  varies  so  much  we  have  no  idea  what  the 
standard  crate  contains.  For  instance,  I  sell  peaches 
by  the  crate — one  grocer  wants  20  pounds,  one  25 
pounds,  another  16  pounds.    Plums  the  same  way.  1 


California's  fame  has  extended  so  widely  through  the  recently  heard  three  pear  growers  argue  as  to  what 
growth  of  semi-tropical  fruits  that  her  accomplishments  size  crate  was  meant  when  pears  were  mentioned  at 


in  the  products  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  temperate 
zone  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  home-seekers  some- 


$1  per  box.  One  said  50  pounds,  another  65  pounds,  and 
the  third  65  pounds.  In  fact,  they  were  each  shipping 
in  what  they  supposed  standard  sizes,  yet  all  different, 
times  choose  locations  in  more  northerly  parts  of  the  I  I  recently  ordered  shooks  for  1000  peach  crates  and 
American  continent  because  of  the  mistaken  idea  that  my  box  maker  said:  "What  size  do  you  want?  I  am 
California  is  only  suited  to  semi-tropical  cultures  to  ™akin6  peach  shooks  in  three  sizes."    If  the  Rural 


which  they  are  unaccustomed.    This  is  a  most  unfor- 


Press  were  to  publish  a  complete  list  of  fruits  with  the 
standard  size  of  their  boxes  or  crates — inside  dimen- 
tunate  misapprehension.  Every  staple  product  of  the  sions  and  capacity  in  ,)0Unds-it  would  set  things  right, 
upper  temperate  zones  is  improved  in  character  and  I — FRUIT  GROWER,  Mendocino  county, 
yield  by  its  introduction  to  California — if  a  proper  lo- J  We  are  sorry  it  cannot  be  settled  so  easily  as  that, 
cation  is  chosen  for  it,  and  practice  is  modified  to  meet  though  we  do  enjoy  our  correspondent's  tribute  to  the 
the  new  conditions  as  the  intelligent  farmer  can  readily  influence  of  our  journal.  Boxes  will  vary  somewhat  ac- 
do.  Instead  of  California  being,  as  is  too  frequently  cording  to  the  local  trade,  according  to  size  which 
thought,  a  country  of  a  few  great  specialties,  it  is  a  makes  the  tiers  of  fruit  cange,  etc.  The  nearest  we  can 
country  of  the  greatest  possible  range  of  products  and  come  to  our  correspondent's  request  is  to  give  the 
any  man  who  can  do  any  kind  of  farming  well  can  find ;  dimensions  of  deciduous  fruit  packages,  standard  sizes, 
a  place  where  his  labor  will  yield  him  greater  results  in  the  shipping  trade  and  the  amount  of  fruit  contained 
than  are  possible  under  less  favorable  conditions.    If,  in  each.    We  receive  the  following  table  from  Hon.  Al- 


therefore,  a  man  understands  the  growing  of  animals  den  Anderson 
and  manufacture  of  animal  products  he  can  here  find  ;  tributors: 
mountain  pastures  like  those  of  Switzerland  or  rich,  low,  J 
reclaimed  meadows  like  those  of  Holland  and  all  the 
variations  of  pasture  lands  which  He  between  these 
extremes.    If  he  understands  the  growth  of  cereals  he 
can  find  localities  for  all  of  them  from  the  rye  and  spelts 
of  the  north  to  the  wheats  of  the  Mediterranean.    If  he 
understands  fruit  growing  he  can  grow  the  fruits  of  all 
Europe  with  a  soil  and  climate  which  work  with  him 
instead  of  against  him;  and  he  can  largely  forsake  all 
his  laborious  arts  of  protection  and  trust  his  trees  and 
vines  confidently  to  the  kindly  skies. 


These  few  general  statements  ought  to  show  that  Cali- 
fornia is  not  a  State  of  great  specialty  farming  alone. 
We  have,  of  course,  our  great  grain  fields  with  corres- 
pondingly great  machinery  for  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing and  our  great  fruit,  dairy,  vegetable  and  other  farms, 
chiefly  given  to  a  single  crop  and  unique  facilities  for 
production  at  a  minimum  cost  on  a  large  scale,  but 
these  do  not  comprise  our  sole  means  of  production. 
We  have  thousands  of  moderate  sized  and  small  hold- 
ings which  are  yielding  their  owners  comfort  and  a 
competence  by  mixed  farming.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  land  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price  which  is  wait- 
ing for  development  and  improvement  upon  the  good 
old  fashioned  plan  of  growing  what  is  needed  for  family 
use  and  surpluses  of  the  same  things  for  exchange  or 
sale  in  small  amounts.  Soil  and  climate  which  favor 
a  great  diversity  of  products  are  an  incalculable  ad- 
vantage in  giving  the  family  varied  and  wholesome 
food  and  they  open  a  wide  field  for  an  industrious  and 
intelligent  man  to  use  his  labor  to  the  best  advantage 
in  producing  crops  which  buyers  desire  to  pay  money 
for.  He  can  surround  himself  with  farm  animals  and 
poultry  which  will  turn  the  food  he  grows  for  them  into 
products  which  are  in  sharp  demand.  Owing  to  the 
large  acreage  given  to  special  farming  for  export  pro- 
ducts there  Is  a  fine  opportunity  in  nearly  all  parts  of 


manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 


Standard  Sizes. 

Cherries   11     pounds  per  box 

Peaches   21  %  pounds  per  box 

Pears   50     pounds  per  box 

Pears   for  export 

to  Europe   24 

Plums   26 

Prunes   26 

Apricots   25 

Nectarines   25 

Grapes   25 

Grapes   56 


pounds  per  box 

pounds  per  single  crate 

pounds  per  single  crate 

pounds  per  single  crate 

pounds  per  single  crate 

pounds  per  single  crate 
pounds  per  double  crate 


Uniform  Package  for  Different  Fruits. 

Apricots   21%  pounds  per  package 

Nectarines   21%  pounds  per  package 

Grapes   21%  pounds  per  package 

Plums   21%  pounds  per  package 

Prunes   21%  pounds  per  package 

Standard  Size  Packages  for  Deciduous  Fruits. 

— In  Inches. — 


Depth. 

Width. 

Length. 

2% 

9 

19% 

5 

11% 

19% 

Pears,  box   

9 

11% 

19% 

Pears    for    export  to 

4% 

11% 

19% 

Uniform  packages  . . . 

4% 

11% 

19% 

Apricots,  single  crate. 

5 

16 

17% 

Nectarines,  single  crate 

5 

16 

17% 

Prunes,  single  crate.. 

5 

16 

17% 

Plums,  single  crate... 

5 

16 

17% 

Grapes,  single  crate.. 

5 

16 

17% 

Grapes,  double  crate.. 

11% 

16 

17% 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  different  boxes  are  approved  for 
different  fruits  under  various  circumstances.  Uniformity 
is  perhaps  not  attainable  under  all  conditions. 

AN  ALKALI  WEED  OF  FORAGE  VALUE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  plant  collected  on  alkali  land 
in  October  last  that  I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of. 
It  grows  wild  on  the  strongest  of  alkali  land.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  very  good  feed  for  cattle  after  the  frost 
comes.  We  had  230  head  of  young  cattle  on  and  80 
acres  during  December  and  January  last  year.  There 
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was  no  feed  but  this  and  salt  grass.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  this  plant  was  all  eaten  up  and  the  salt  grass  was 
not.  The  cattle  were  thriving,  even  when  taken  out. 
It  will  grow  where  salt  grass  will  not.  I  am  going  to 
plant  this  on  alkali  land  but  do  not  know  the  best  way. 
— JAS.  W.  McCORD,  Hanford. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hall,  assistant  botanist  of  the  University 
Experiment  station,  recognizes  the  plant  as  Nitrophila 
occidentalis,  a  west  American  species,  restricted  to  alka- 
line soils  and  perhaps  only  those  which  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  black  alkali.  Mr.  McCord's  information 
concerning  its  value  as  forage  is  very  interesting  and 
further  tests  may  prove  this  alkali  weed  to  be  of  some 
value.  It  is  not  particularly  abundant  over  any  con- 
siderable area  and  so  may  have  escaped  observation 
of  stockmen.  It  would  seem  that  its  strongly  salty  taste 
would  be  objectionable  to  stock,  if  it  were  not  for  his 
statement  that  cattle  eat  it  freely.  Seed  could  undoubt- 
edly have  been  gathered  at  the  time  this  weed  was 
taken,  since  the  sample  yields  a  small  quantity  of  small 
black  seeds. 

PROTECTING  TREES  FROM  SUNBURN  AND 
BORERS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  planted  out  a  small  lot  of  fruit 
trees  last  year.  Recently  I  visited  a  friend  who  in- 
formed me  that  I  must  wrap  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
with  barley  bag  strips  to  prevent  them  from  being  sun 
blistered.  As  soon  as  I  got  back  I  did  this  but  at  the 
time  I  noticed  that  many  of  them  had  dark  spots  on 
them.  Today  I  uncropped  several  of  them  and  found 
lots  of  saw  dust  looking  stuff,  and  upon  further  inves- 
tigation with  my  knife  found  these  black  places  were 
full  of  this  saw  dust  and  some  small  white  worms'.  Tell 
me  how  to  prevent  this.  Should  the  trees  be  wrapped, 
white-washed  or  painted  when  first  set  out?  I  read  in  an 
Eastern  farm  paper  last  year  that  apple  trees  should 
be  painted  with  white  lead  and  linseed  oil.  I  made  a 
white  lead  emulsion  paint  and  gave  them  all  two  coats. 
The  night  I  finished  this  job  I  read  in  the  next  issue  ot 
this  journal  that  some  one  had  painted  sixty  trees, 
forty  of  which  it  had  killed.  What  shall  I  do?— AMA- 
TEUR, Tuolumne  county. 

Your  whole  trouble  seems  to  lie  in  the  failure  to  pre- 
vent sun-burn  and  the  entrance  of  borers  as  a  natural 
result.  Whenever  the  bark  is  injured  the  parent  beetle 
lays  eggs  from  which  these  whitish  grubs  hatch.  Either 
wrapping  with  barley  sacking  or  white-washing  with 
white-wash  in  which  some  salt  is  dissolved  to  make  it 
more  tenacious,  will  reflect  the  heat  and  prevent  bark 
burning  and  all  its  subsequent  ills.  All  badly  burned 
trees  should  be  replaced  with  new  ones  and  these  must 
be  protected  from  the  time  the  planting  is  made  because 
they  may  burn  even  before  the  leaves  appear  by  unusual 
heat  in  the  early  spring. 

GROWING  COW  PEAS. 

To  the  Editor:  WTiIl  you  kindly  give  me  the  informa- 
tion necessary  concerning  the  growing  of  cow  peas  in 
Sacramento  county? — FARMER,  Elk  Grove. 

The  finest  growth  of  cow  peas  we  have  yet  seen  in 
California  was  on  low  ground  near  the  town  of  Gait 
in  the  month  of  July.  It  was  a  small  piece  of  creek 
bottom  in  which  the  soil  retained  ample  moisture.  There 
is  no  difficulty  about  getting  a  very  fine  growth  of  cow 
peas  during  the  frost-free  period,  if  there  is  moisture 
enough  available.  In  some  of  the  more  thermal  situa- 
tions on  the  mesas  of  Southern  California  a  winter 
growth  of  cow  peas  is  obtained  for  plowing  under  in  the 
orange  orchards,  but  on  low,  moist  land  subject  to  frost, 
cow  peas  can  only  be  depended  upon  for  summer  growth. 
There  is  nothing  published  in  California  about  cow  peas 
except  occasional  items  of  experience  in  the  horticul- 
tural papers.  A  general  account  of  cow  pea  growing 
can  be  had  by  sending  for  Farmers'  Bulletins  No.  89  and 
225,  to  the  Honorable  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  They  give  quite  in  detail, 
experience  with  this  plant  in  Southern  states. 

CLOVER  AND  MALVA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  should  be  thankful  to  you  for  some 
information  as  to  the  best  forage  plant  for  a  rather 
rich  soil,  quite  wet  in  winter  and  spring.  I  should  like 
to  plant  some  clover  if  advisable.    What  is  the  best 


foliage  plant  to  use  in  chicken  runs  for  shade,  suffi- 
cient water  being  available? — READER,  Shasta. 

Nothing  will  do  better  under  conditions  which  you 
mention  than  the  Eastern  red  clover.  Concerning  a 
quickly  growing  foliage  plant  for  temporary  use  in 
chicken  runs  nothing  is  better  than  the  common  tree 
malva,  which  makes  a  quick  growth  to  a  heighth  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  and  affords  abundant  shade. 

BROWN  ROT  ON  APRICOT. 

To  the  Editor:  There  has  always  been  considerable 
rotting  of  fruit  on  my  apricot  trees,  but  in  the  last  two 
seasons  there  has  been  a  decided  ncrease  in  this,  and  the 
rotting  has  commenced  to  affect  the  green  fruit  while 
hanging  on  the  trees.  This  is  not  uniform  throughout 
the  orchard  but  seems  to  be  greatest  where  the  trees 
are  the  largest  and  in  the  shadiest  places.  Is  the  rotting 
due  to  shade?  The  trees  have  always  been  well  pruned 
and  cared  for  and  they  are  not  covered  with  moss  or 
diseased.  Is  the  rotting  a  disease?  If  it  is,  is  it  due 
to  the  growth  of  the  germs?  Will  a  winter  spray  kill 
the  germs?  There  are  some  of  the  old  apricots  still 
hanging  on  the  trees.  Could  they  carry  over  the  germs 
from  season  to  season?  If  the  trees  are  too  shady 
would  just  a  good  pruning  prevent  the  rotting,  or  would 
the  pruning  need  to  be  accompanied  by  a  spray? — 
GROWER,  Monterey  county. 

Judging  from  your  descriptive  notes  you  have  to  do 
with  the  brown  rot,  which  is  particularly  bad  on  the 
apricot,  though  It  does  affect  other  fruits.  The  proper 
treatment  is  a  thorough  winter  spraying  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  The  disease  is  apt  to  spread  faster  in 
dense  shade  but  it  cannot  be  checked  by  pruning.  The 
spores  of  the  fungus  carry  over  on  the  old  dried  fruits. 
All  these  should  be  removed  at  winter  pruning. 


LAWN  FERTILIZER. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  advise  me  the 
best  way  to  fertilize  my  white  clover  lawn?  I  have 
plenty  of  guano  from  my  chicken  yards  but  am  in 
doubt  as  to  how  and  when  to  apply  it  should  it  be  de- 
sirable. I  also  have  plenty  of  green  bone  which  I  can 
run  through  my  bone  mill.  If  either  of  the  above  are 
good  will  you  kindly  advise  me  in  what  form  and  when 
to  apply  them?— AMATEUR,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  chicken  manure  is  a  complete  fertilizer,  and  will 
be  excellent  for  the  refreshment  of  your  clover  lawn, 
providing  you  do  not  use  it  in  excessive  amounts.  A 
thin  application  at  any  time  during  the  rainy  season 
will  be  effective.  By  thin  application  we  mean  a  scat- 
tering which  does  not  wholly  obscure  the  ground  sur- 
face. You  cannot  economically  grind  your  green  bones 
sufficiently  fine  for  fertilizing  purposes.  They  had  bet- 
ter be  ground  for  the  chickens  and  thus  be  more  re- 
motely used  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

DO   NOT   BEGIN   WITH    HARD  THINGS. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation and  descriptive  articles  on  the  following: 
The  cultivation  of  hops,  grapes,  cranberries,  vanilla 
beans,  pecans,  peanuts,  walnuts  and  nuts  in  general. 
Referring  again  to  the  vanilla  plant,  has  it  been  tried 
and  successfully  grown  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
especially  California?  We  are  about  to  locate  a  colony 
in  this  county  and  are  desirous  of  information  as  to 
what  should  do  best  there;  also  any  information  re- 
garding anything  not  commonly  grown  in  this  section 
as  yet.— SETTLER,  Tulare  county. 

The  vanilla  bean  is  an  orchid,  can  only  be  grown  in 
tropical  countries  and  will  not  succeed  anywhere  in  Cali- 
fornia. Cranberries  have  never  proved  successful  in 
California,  although  frequently  tried.  Pecan  nuts  are 
promising  in  interior  situations  such  as  you  describe. 
They  do  not  seem  to  do  so  well  near  the  coast  where  the 
temperature  is  more  equable.  The  pecan  tree  seems  to 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  season  is  over  by  the 
occurrence  of  sharp  frosts.  Peanuts  do  well  on  light 
loam  soil  at  various  points  in  the  interior.  They  are 
worth  trying.  You  will  also  have  to  make  determina- 
tion of  local  adaptation  of  hops  and  English  walnuts. 
Grapes  do  very  well  on  the  lower  lands  of  Tulare 
county,  as  instanced  by  success  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, near  Tulare  City.  Nearly  all  the  plants  which 
you  mention  are,  however,  not  what  the  new  settler 
should  undertake.  General  experience  is  that  rnless 
one  has  plenty  of  money  and  time,  it  is  better  to  con- 


fine attention  to  the  growth  of  common  grains,  h 
vegetables  and  forage  plants  which  can  be  used  for 
stock,  common  garden  vegetables — things  which  every- 
body knows  how  to  use  and  everybody  wants. 

MISPLACED  CROPS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  tell  me  what  forage  plant, 
or  plants,  to  sow?  We  tried  Kaffir  corn  last  year  and  it 
did  very  poorly.  Whether  it  is  too  cool  nights  or  was 
not  on  proper  ground  or  properly  sowed  and  cared  for 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  seen  it  do  so  well  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  that  I  was  disappointed.  We 
need  some  forage  for  our  stock,  especially  milch  cows, 
during  dry  season.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Won- 
der Forage  Plant  advertised  by  John  Lewis  Childs?  if 
it  is  one-tenth  what  he  says  it  is,  it  will  bless  us.  These 
valleys  have  cool  nights  and  hot  days,  and  are  dry  in 
summer.  Our  valley  land  is  sub-irrigated.  We  also  have 
hillside  where  we  can  sow.  What  alfalfa  is  best  for 
us?— BEGINNER,  Glenwood. 

Situations  too  near  the  coast  do  not  have  sufficient 
heat  for  the  growth  of  Kaffir  corn,  or  any  other  of  the 
sorghum  family.  They  are  largely  grown  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  and  are  very  success- 
ful there.  You  can  do  better  near  the  coast  with  com- 
mon Indian  corn,  both  for  forage  and  for  grain.  The 
"Wonder"  forage  plant  sent  out  by  Mr.  Childs  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  old  pearl  millet,  which  has  been 
exploited  continually  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Like  Kaffir  corn,  it  is  not  suited  to  your  situation.  The 
only  place  where  it  has  proved  of  value  is  in  very  hot 
interior  situations  where  there  is  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Even  there  it  is  a  coarse,  reed-like  thing 
and  only  tolerable  because  more  tender  vegetation  will 
not  survive.  Alfalfa  should  do  well  on  your  lower  lands 
where  it  can  be  irrigated  or  where  it  will  reach  under- 
ground water.  You  will  probably  not  have  any  success 
on  uplands  because  it  will  not  grow  in  the  winter,  ow- 
ing to  its  dislike  of  low  temperature,  and  it  will  not 
find  moisture  enough  to  encourage  it  during  the  dry 
seas-on.  As  to  whether  any  of  the  newly  introduced 
alfalfas  are  better  than  the  common,  there  has  been  no 
definite  conclusion  reached  as  yet. 

WHO  HAS  THE  PUMPKIN? 

To  the  Editor:  Some  months  ago  I  saw  in  a  paper  a 
statement  (purporting  to  come  from  your  pen)  concern- 
ing a  great  and  prolific  pumpkin  vine  that  produced 
about  fifteen  large  pumpkins.  Now  if  you  can  give  me 
the  address  of  some  one  who  would  be  able  to  furnish 
me  with  a  few  seeds  of  this  monster  variety  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged. — READER,  Mecca. 

We  do  not  remember  exalting  such  a  plant.  If  we 
did,  who  has  it? 


FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  apple  trees  near  Guerneville 
have  San  Jose  scale.  The  winter  spray  of  lime,  sul- 
phur and  salt  is  used-  every  winter,  but  the  scale  still 
remains.  Can  you  advise  what  to  do  next?  We  use 
summer  sprays — Bordeaux,  lead  arsenate,  Paris  green 
— for  other  troubles.— GROWER,  Cloverdale. 

Lime,  salt  and  sulphur  if  properly  made  and  applied 
ought  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  spray  so  often.  It 
is  the  best  remedy  known.  Perhaps  you  cannot  reach 
all  the  scale  and  have  to  repeat  once  in  a  while,  but 
there  must  be  something  the  matter  with  your  prepara- 
tion or  application  if  it  is  so  ineffective.  We  know 
nothing  else  to  recommend. 


FUMIGATING   ROOTED  VINES. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  safe  method  of  fumi- 
gating rooted  vines,  or  treating  them  with  an  in- 
sectide,  for  phylloxera,  when  removing  them  from  a 
locality  of  which  one  is  not  absolutely  sure  to  another? 
Have  the  supervisors  of  a  county  any  power  to  pre- 
vent the  bringing  in  of  trees,  vines,  etc.,  on  general 
principles,  without  showing  them  to  be  infested? — 
SONOMA  COUNTY  READER. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  danger  of  carrying 
phylloxera  on  rooted  vines  is  so  great  that  treatment 
is  not  favored.  Disinfection  of  cuttings  is  well  thought 
of  as  described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  November 
10.  County  supervisors  have  the  power  to  pass  such 
ordinances  as  you  describe  and  they  are  in  operation 
at  the  present  time  in  a  number  of  counties. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  WALIUT.— A  MAYETTE  SEEDLING. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  read  your  numerous  walnut 
articles,  I  thought  perhaps  a  few  of  my  observations 
might  be  of  interest  to  you  and  prospective  walnut 
planters. 

While  I  am  not  a  nurseryman,  still  for  several  years 
past  I  have  been  interested  in  the  propagation  of 
walnuts.  By  this  mail  I  send  you  a  sample  known  as  the 
"San  Jose."  The  stock  was  the  native  California 
black  walnut.  At  five  years  these  were  grafted.  The 
union  of  graft  was  perfect  and  proved  a  strong,  hardy 
grower,  making  from  3  to  5  feet  growths.  Trees  are 
planted  in  different  grades  of  soil  (some  medium,  some 
very  heavy)  yet  all  are  equally  vigorous.  The  grafts 
are  now  four  years  old.  The  trees  blossomed  from  the 
10th  to  the  last  of  May.  The  Catkins  were  very  plenti- 
ful. The  nuts  ripened  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
October  and  produced  3  to  T  lb.  per  tree.  The  sam- 
ple sent  is  an  average  taken  from  ten  trees  just  as 
gathered,  no  bleach  having  been  used. 

Thus  far  the  San  Jose  has  been  free  from  blight, 
while  the  Santa  Rosa  and  others  growing  near  here 
have  been  effected.  If  you  know  of  any  better  variety 
I  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear  about  it  or  be  put  in 
correspondence  with  the  party  having  such. 


RANDOLPH  WILTZ. 


16  Lucretia  avenue,  San  Jose. 


Mr.  Felix  Gillet's  Examination. 

The  nuts  sent  by  Mr.  Wiltz  were  very  fine,  indeed, 
and  we  sent  them  to  our  leading  walnut  expert,  Mr. 
Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City,  for  examination.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  reply: 

To  the  Editor:  The  samples  from  Mr.  Wiltz  are  very 
fine,  indeed,  in  fact  as  are  all  Mayettes,  whether  from 
grafted  or  second  generation  seedlings;  the  nuts  were 
easy  to  identify,  as  they  are  surely  second  generation 
seedling  Mayettes.  I  find  that  a  great  many  second 
generation  seedling  Mayettes  in  bearing  and  bearing 
fine  nuts,  are  selected  for  propagating  purposes  by 
grafting,  which  is  right,  though  it  would  be  better, 
whenever  possible,  to  get  grafting  wood  of  the  stand- 
ard or  first  generation  Mayette. 

Mr.  Wiltz  tells  us  that  the  nut  is  called  the  "San 
Jose."  That  is  right;  in  that  way  the  name  is  not  con- 
fusing, though  it  might  be  said  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is,  what  it  really  is,  a  seedling  Mayette.  Most  all  the 
samples  you  sent  stand  on  the  big  end,  like  the  parent. 

I  have  two  second  generation  seedling  Mayettes 
bearing  for  years  and  bearing  both  the  same  nut  and 
exactly  like  those  from  Mr.  Wiltz,  which  I  consider  as 
regular  commercial  walnuts,  which  should  bring  the 
best  prices  on  the  market,  for  they  are  of  fair  size 
(commerce,  you  know,  rejects  too  large  nuts,  like  the 
mammoths),  with  a  smooth,  light-colored  shell,  needing 
no  bleaching  whatever;  the  inside  is  as  fine  as  the  out- 
side, the  meat  filling  the  shell  well,  and  being  invested 
with  a  pelicle  of  very  light  color.  You  will  observe  that 
when  the  inside  of  the  shell  is  white,  so  is  the  meat; 
and  when  dark,  dark  is  the  meat.  Such  nuts  can  be 
put  on  the  market  shelled  or  not  shelled,  and  sell  well. 
Those  nuts  from  Mr.  Wiltz  are  another  proof  of  our 
ability  on  the  coast  to  raise  first  grade  walnuts.  It 
shows,  besides,  what  fine  variety  is  Mayette  (Mayette 
Blanche,  not  Mayette  Rouge),  whether  of  the  first  or 
second  generation.  There  is  quite  a  difference  from  the 
samples  you  sent  me  lately  from  Merced  county,  the 
party  asking  you  about  their  "commercial  rating." 

I  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  grafting  wood  from 
which  this  nut  of  Mr.  Wiltz  was  propagated,  came  from 
that  big  grove  of  French  walnuts  at  Campbell,  for  lots 
of  grafting  wood  was  sold  the  last  eight  of  ten  years 
from  several  of  the  second  generation  Mayette,  bearing 
fine  nuts,  some  of  them  larger  than  the  parent  and  of 
different  shape. 

I  must  say  that  the  Mayette  is  the  variety  that  has 
given  the  best  results  as  a  seedling  nut,  in  fact  from 
the  planting  of  first  generation  seed,  one-third  of  the 
trees  will  come  true  as  to  size  and  shape;  one-third 
larger  but  of  a  different  shape  and  one-third  smaller, 
either  of  the  same  shape  or  more  round,  while  with  the 
Franquette.  it  is  very  seldom  to  find  a  &3edling  nut 
which  is  as  fine  as  the  parent,  and  the  majority  of  the 
trees  bear  inferior  nuts,  even  ill-shaped.  You  will  ad- 
mit that  nuts  of  the  shape  like  those  of  Mr.  Wiltz'  are 
the  best  to  put  on  the  market. 


FELIX  GILLKI. 


Nevada  City,  Cal. 


VITICULTURAL  WORK  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

To  the  Editor:  Since  1876  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Berkeley  has  given  more  or  less  attention  to  the  work 
of  instruction  and  research  in  viticulture.  At  first  Pro- 
fessor E.  W.  Hilgard  conducted  this  work  almost  Single- 
handed  and,  as  in  so  many  other  departments  of  agri- 
culture, laid  the  solid  foundations  which  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  improvement  of  our  cultural  meth- 
ods. From  1880  to  1894  the  Viticultural  Commission 
did  much  to  instruct  our  grape-growers  and  vine-maker.s 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  arts. 

Since  1894  the  only  institution  in  California,  in  fact 
in  the  United  States,  which  has  given  especial  atten- 
tion to  viticulture  has  been  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  California. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  somewhat  spasmodically, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  regular  appropriations.  At  some 
sessions  of  the  legislature  provision  has  been  made  for 
this  purpose;  at  others  it  has  been  omitted. 

This  uncertainty  of  support  makes  much  of  the  work 
which  ought  to  be  done  impossible,  and  all  of  it  more 
difficult.  Experiments  are  commenced,  observers  are 
trained,  but,  before  the  most  valuable  results  are  ob- 
tained, the  work  has  to  cease  for  lack  of  funds.  When 
a  new  appropriation  is  made,  new  observers  have  to  be 
trained  and  much  of  the  experimental  work  has  to  be 
recommenced.  This  results  in  loss  of  time  and  effi- 
ciency and  a  much  smaller  output  of  valuable  informa- 
tion than  would  be  possible  if  there  could  be  more 
continuity  in  the  work. 

The  legislature  of  1905  very  wisely  set  aside  $lu,00U 
for  the  furtherence  of  viticultural  research  during  the 
two  years  commencing  July  1,  1905,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made.  Three  bulletins 
and  three  circulars  have  already  been  published  and 
others  are  in  preparation.  Investigations  of  problems 
in  pruning,  fertilization,  resistant  vines,  control  of  dis- 
eases and  cultivation  of  table  and  raisin  grapes  are  un- 
der way,  as  also  various  improvements  in  wine-making. 
In  order  that  none  of  this  work  shall  be  wasted  ana 
the  investigation  continued,  further  legislation  support 
will  be  necessary  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  coming  leg- 
islature will  provide. 

Besides  the  work  of  investigation  carried  out  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  last  legislature 
the  regular  viticultural  work  of  the  University  has  been 
carried  on.  This  work  is  in  the  main  part  educational. 
It  consists  of  courses  in  grape-growing  and  wine-making 
to  regular  students  and  short  coursese  in  the  same  sub- 
jects to  special  students.  Short  courses  and  viticultural 
institutes  have  also  been  given,  so  far  as  our  time 
and  resources  have  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of  those  ac- 
tually employed  in  the  industry. 

The  short  courses  at  Berkeley  to  grape-growers  and 
wine-makers  actively  engaged  in  the  occupations  have 
not  been  a  success,  owing  to  the  small  number  who 
have  been  able  to  leave  their  work  long  enough  to  at- 
tend them.  The  special  viticultural  institutes,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  met  with  a  success  that  is  very  en- 
couraging. As  this  method  of  instruction  seems  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  actual  grape-growers  and  wine-makers 
of  the  country,  a  short  account  of  their  nature  may  be 
of  interest. 

These  institutes  are  given,  so  far  as  possible,  in  any 
viticultural  center  wherever  a  sufficient  demand  is  man- 
ifested, and  the  traveling  expenses  of  speakers  is  borne  j 
by  the  Farmers'  Institute  appropriation.  They  last 
either  one  or  two  days,  usually  Saturday,  or  Friday  and 
Saturday.  They  are  not  only  confined  strictly  to  viti- 
culture, but  attempt  only  to  treat  one  particular  part  of 
this  subject.  The  part  chosen  is,  so  far  as  practicable, 
one  of  actual  interest  at  the  season  when  the  institute 
takes  place. 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  accompany  the  lectures  by 
practical  demonstration  in  the  vineyard.  Two  or  three 
hours  in  the  morning  are  usually  all  that  is  devoted  to 
lectures.  The  afternoon  is  spent  in  the  vineyards  where 
the  ideas  developed  in  the  lectures  are  put  into  prac- 
tice. An  evening  session  is  sometimes  held  to  discuss 
the  work  of  the  day  or  to  treat  some  subject  unsuitable 
to  field  demonstration.  Some  of  the  subjects  taken  up 
at  the  institutes  given  so  far  are  shown  by  the  following 
programs: 

Institute  1. — Given  in  October,  November  or  De- 
cember: 

MORNING. 
Principles  of  Pruning. 
Systems  of  Pruning  used  in  Southern 


Institute  2. — Given  during  the  same  months: 

MORNING. 
Lectures  1  and  2.    Same  as  Institute  1. 
Lecture  3.    Pruning  Zinfandel  and  Muscat. 

AFTERNOON. 
Demonstration  in  vineyard  to  illustrate  lecture  3. 
Institute  3. — December,  January  or  February: 

MORNING. 
Lecture  1.    The  Phylloxera  of  the  Vine. 
Lecture  2.   Methods  of  Grafting. 

AFTERNOON  AND  SECOND  DAY. 
Demonstration  of  grafting  methods    and  practical 
grafting  by  those  in  attendance. 

EVENING. 
Lecture  on  Resistant  Vines. 
Institute  4. — March,  April  or  May: 

MORNING. 

Lecture  1.    Odium  or  Mildew  of  the  Vine. 
Lecture  2.    Methods  of  Controlling,  the  Odium. 

AFTERNOON. 
Demonstration  of  Sulphuring  in  the  Vineyard. 

EVENING. 
Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Vine. 

An  attempt  is  always  made  to  adapt  the  instruction 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  locality  and  season  and 
to  the  time  available.  Correspondence  is  solicited  re- 
garding these  institutes.  Other  viticultural  subjects 
will  be  taken  up  when  required,  such  as  varieties  or 
grapes,  planting  vines,  fertilization  of  vineyards,  fer- 
mentation, cellar  treatment  of  wine,  etc.  Preference 
is  always  given  to  subjects  suitable  for  practical  dem- 
onstration. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  viticultural  activi- 
ties of  the  University  consists  in  an  ever-increasing 
correspondence  with  grape-growers  and  wine-makers. 
Advice  is  given,  suggestions  made  and,  where  practica- 
ble, vineyards  and  cellars  are  visited  on  request. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  part  of  our  work  at  present 
consists  of  spreading  the  knowledge,  gained  in  the  older 
districts  by  veteran  growers,  among  new  arrivals  and  in 
new  districts.  The  repetition  of  costly  mistakes  is 
thus  often  prevented.  More  of  this  work  should  be  done, 
but  the  small  number  of  the  staff  prevents  very  great 
expansion  at  present.  Instead  of  two  or  three  trained 
viticulturists,  the  extent  of  California  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  industries  require  a  dozen.  It  is  to  be  de- 
sired that  an  efficient  expert,  trained  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  grape-growing  and  wine  making  should  be 
stationed  in  every  large  viticultural  section  ready  to 
advise  all  who  apply.  The  expense  would  be  compen- 
sated a  hundredfold  by  preventing  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  many  costly  mistakes.  Easily  avoidable  loss  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  occur  every  year 
through  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of  pruning, 
grafting,  sulphuring,  fermenting,  packing  and  all  the 
various  operations  of  the  vineyard  and  cellar. 

Men  suitable  for  such  work  in  California  are  difficult 
to  find.  It  requires  an  amount  of  practical  experience 
and  technical  training  which  few  possess.  These  re- 
quirements must,  moreover,  be  coupled  with  personal 
qualifications  of  industry  and  judgment  that  make  their 
possessors  too  valuable  in  other  pursuits  to  make  it 
possible  to  retain  them  unless  they  can  be  assured  con- 
tinuous employment  at  good  salaries. 

When  the  demand  justifies  young  men  in  devoting 
themselves  to  the  career  of  expert  viticulturists,  suffi- 
cient will  be  forthcoming,  as  the  University  now  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  facilities  for  training  them. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  desired  that  grape-growers 
and  wine  makers  themselves  would  make  more  use  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  University  for  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  principles  of  their  business.  Many 
grape-growers  and  wine  makers  would  have  saved  both 
time  and  money  if  they  had  devoted  one  or  even  two 
years  to  study  in  the  Agricultural  College  before  em- 
barking in  an  agricultural  pursuit  which  was  new  to 
them. 

FREDERIC  T.  BIOLETTI. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMIST. 


CONDITION  OF  FARM  LABOR  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Lecture  1, 

Lecture  2. 
France. 

Lecture  3. 


Pruning  Sultanina  vines. 
AFTERNOON. 
Demonstration  in  the  vineyard  of  pruning  Sultanina 
vines  of  various  ages. 


From  a  Report  of  Mr.  W.  V.  Stafford.  California  State 

Labor  Commissioner. 

'In  the  first  division  of  Section  3  of  the  Act  creating 
this  Bureau,  it  is  provided  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
collect  statistics  on  agricultural  labor.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  little  has  been  done  along  this  line.  With  a 
view  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  important 
section,  an  investigation  was  prosecuted  throughout 
the  State  during  the  present  year,  with  the  results 
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contained  herein.  Much  of  this  material  was  collected 
at  first  hand  by  the  agents  of  this  Bureau  and  the  re- 
mainder by  correspondence.  An  endeavor  has  been 
made  to  cover  every  section  of  the  State,  and  the  coun- 
ties grouped  together  were  so  arranged  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  products  and  general  conditions. 
Tables  are  given  containing  data  secured  from  147 
individual  farmers  living  in  29  counties.  The  following 
are  deductions  therefrom: 

In  the  first  group  15  farmers  were  interviewed  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Napa  and 
Sonoma  counties.  In  this  section,  small  fruits,  de- 
ciduous fruits,  hay  and  grain  are  the  principal  products. 
Of  the  15  farms,  11  are  purely  agricultural,  while  the 
remaining  4  are  devoted  to  agriculture  and  horticulture 
combined.  Seventy  permanent  and  191  temporary  white 
employees  were  employed,  and  94  permanent  and  17JS 
temporary  Oriental  employees.  The  Orientals  were 
mostly  Japanese. 

One  of  the  discouraging  features  of  California  farm- 
ing and  fruit-raising  is  the  lack  of  available  reliable 
help.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  just  what  was  being 
done  to  encourage  a  respectable  class  of  people  to  take 
up  this  work  and  become  more  or  less  fixtures  in  the 
community,  a  question  was  propounded  to  each  farmer 
interviewed  whether  or  not  he  employed  men  with  fam- 
ilies and  what  provision  he  made  for  their  housing. 
Furthermore,  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  number  of 
children  in  such  families.  In  the  group  under  considera- 
tion, 6  to  15  men  interviewed  were  employing  men  with 
families,  and  the  families  so  employed  amounted  to  17, 
in  which  there  was  a  total  of  25  children.  Of  the  7 
farmers  employing  men  with  families,  5  furnished  them 
houses  free  of  rent,  and  the  total  number  of  such  free 
houses  was  7;  so  7  of  the  17  employees  who  are  heads 
of  families  are  encouraged  to  remain  by  having  their 
house  rent  free.  An  endeavor  was  made  to  ascertain 
in  how  many  instances  bathing  facilities  were  furnished. 
In  the  15  farmers  in  the  first  group,  but  4  provided  bath- 
ing facilities  for  their  employees. 

The  domestic  help  problem  is  a  factor  in  the  farm- 
er's life  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  cities.  Of  the 
15  interviewed  in  the  group  under  consideration,  5  em- 
ployed white  female  domestic  help  and  6  Oriental,  and 
7  expressed  their  preference  for  the  white  girl,  while 
3  thought  the  Oriental  more  desirable.  Six  farmers 
employed  women  in  field  work  and  4  employed  children. 
These  employees  were  engaged  mostly  in  picking  fruit, 
berries,  etc.,  and  in  no  instance  were  used  for  the 
rougher  farm  labor. 

In  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  the  Santa  Cruz  coun- 
try, 26  individuals  were  interviewed.  The  Santa  Clara 
valley  is  given  up  almost  entirely  to  horticulture. 
Prunes  constitute  the  principal  crop  of  a  large  district. 
This  district  is  broken  up  into  ranches,  running  for  the 
most  part  from  five  to  twenty  acres.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  year  the  proprietor  and  his  family  do  the  work 
required  on  the  ranch.  When  a  man  is  hired  for  this 
regular  work,  it  is  usually  some  one  living  in  the  vi- 
cinity. In  cherry  and  prune  seasons,  work  is  let  out 
by  contract  on  the  larger  ranches  to  Italians  and  Jap- 
anese. The  former  often  bring  their  families,  and  all 
assist.  The  usual  price  paid  for  picking  up  prunes  is 
$2.50  per  ton.  The  Japanese  sometimes  make  as  high 
as  $3  per  day  at  this  work.  In  very  few  cases  do  the 
farmers  board  their  help. 

The  proportion  of  permanent  white  help  is  smaller 
and  Oriental  larger  in  this  entire  section  than  in  the 
one  considered  previously.  Eleven  farmers  employ  19 
men  with  families,  in  which  there  are  31  children.  On 
12  farms,  houses  were  furnished  free  and  14  families 
were  provided  for.  In  4  instances  bathing  facilities 
were  provided.  Five  farmers  employed  female  domestic 
help  and  6  Oriental.  Seven  preferred  the  white  help 
and  3  the  Oriental.  In  6  cases  women,  and  in  3  child- 
ren, were  used  in  field  work. 

In  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  counties  more  per- 
manent white  help  and  less  permanent  Oriental  help 
was  employed.  In  other  respects  conditions  were  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  preceding  division. 

Of  the  18  farms  considered  in  Madera,  Merced  and 
Stanislaus  counties,  13  were  devoted  exclusively  to 
agriculture.  Many  of  these  are  the  alfalfa  and  dairy 
farms  around  Los  Banos.  The  proportion  of  permanent 
help,  both  white  and  Oriental,  is  very  higb.  The  former 
are  mostly  Swiss  and  Italians,  a  great  number  of  whom 
have  families.  In  every  instance  where  a  family  man 
is  employed,  a  house  is  furnished  rent  free.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  this  section  has  the  best  labor  condition  of 
any  section  investigaed,  due  no  doubt  partly  to  the 
prevalence  of  permanent  help  and  the  efforts  put  forth 
to  provide  for  such  employees  and  partly  to  the  race  em- 
ployed. The  Italians  and  Swiss  make  among  the  most 
reliable  and  steadiest  farm  employees. 

Fresno,  Kern  and  Tulare  counties,  in  the  26  farms 


considered,  furnished  several  of  the  largest  single  hold- 
ings in  the  State.  A  great  number  of  the  employees  of 
these  large  ranches  are  classed  as  permanent,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  only  the  work  that  is  permanent, 
the  employees  changing  continually.  These  were  classed 
as  permanent,  for  lack  of  any  better  classification. 

The  counties  of  Butte,  Colusa  and  Yolo  furnish  no 
new  features,  the  conditions  being  much  similar  to 
those  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  valley. 

The  12  farms  considered  in  the  large  territory  em- 
bracing the  counties  of  Lassen,  Placer,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou and  Tehama  furnish  7  on  which  agricultural 
products  are  of  most  importance.  Hay,  grain  and  dairy- 
ing are  the  principal  crops  produced.  Very  few  Ori- 
entals are  used  in  this  district. 

The  last  two  divisions  are  in  the  orange  belt.  Here 
Orientals  are  used  to  a  considerable  degree  in  picking 
fruit  and  irrigating,  but  most  of  the  latter  work  is  per- 
formed by  white  labor.  Mexicans  work  on  the  grain 
farms  and  are  occupied  in  clearing  land  and  digging 
ditches. 

Wages  Paid. — From  the  fact  that  some  farmers  pay 
by  the  day  and  some  by  the  month,  and  in  some  in- 
stances board  is  included  and  in  others  not,  and  again, 
often  different  rates  are  paid  to  permanent  and  tem- 
porary employes,  it  became  necessary  to  make  divi- 
sions covering  these  different  methods.  The  tables  (one 
for  whites  and  the  other  for  Orientals)  show  first,  divi- 
sions into  permanent  and  temporary  employees;  next, 
under  each  of  these  divisions,  those  paid  by  the  day  and 
those  paid  by  the  month;  and  still  further  under  these 
divisions,  those  whose  wages  are  given  in  addition  to 
board,  and  those  who  must  pay  for  their  board  sepa- 
rately or  board  themselves. 

In  the  first  division  the  most  common  rate  for  those 
permanent  employees  paid  by  the  day  without  board  is 
$1.50,  and  with  board  $1.25.  By  the  month  without 
board  $45,  and  with  board  $30.  For  temporary  day  em- 
ployees without  board  the  rate  is  $1.50,  and  with  board 
$1.25.  For  monthly  employees  without  board  $40,  and 
with  board  between  $30  and  $35.  For  Orientals  in  the 
same  section  the  rate  is  $1  to  $1.25  per  day  and  $35  per 
month  without  board.  The  temporary  employees  get 
practically  the  same.  There  is  on  instance  furnished 
where  Oriental  field  hands  are  boarded  by  their  em- 
ployers in  this  section,  and  but  few  in  the  State.  Where 
such  a  rate  is  given  it  is  usually  for  cooks  and  waiters, 
whose  wages  have  been  included  with  the  farm  la- 
borers. 

In  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties  no  daily 
wage  for  permanent  white  employees  is  given.  The  cus- 
tom is  to  pay  permanent  help  by  the  month.  The  pre- 
vailing rate  is  $40  per  month  without  board.  For  tem- 
porary white  help  the  rate  is  $1.50  per  day  without 
board.  Orientals  in  the  same  section  are  paid  $1.25 
per  day  without  board.  No  attempt  is  made  to  fix  a  rate 
for  contract  work. 

In  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  counties  the  daily 
rate  for  white  employees  is  $1.50  to  $1.75  and  the  month- 
ly rate  $45  without  board.  The  rate  with  board  is,  by 
the  day  $1.10  to  $1.25,  and  by  the  month  $30.  For  Ori- 
entals in  the  same  section,  without  board,  daily  $1.25; 
monthly,  $35. 

The  section  around  Merced  county  pays  its  white  help 
$1.25  per  day  and  board  and  $30  per  month  with  board, 
while  the  Orientals  receive  a  daily  wage  of  $1.50  and  a 
monthly  wage  of  $40  without  board. 

In  Fresno  and  vicinity  white  labor  without  board  re- 
ceives $1.75  per  day,  and  $45  when  paid  by  the  month. 
With  board  they  receive  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  day  and  $30 
per  month.  Orientals  get  $1.25  per  day  and  $35  per 
month,  without  board. 

In  the  next  division  in  northern  California  white  la- 
bor without  board  commands  a  daily  wage  of  $2,  and 
with  board  a  daily  wage  of  $1.25  and  a  monthly  wage  of 
$35.    Orentals  get  about  $30  per  month,  without  board. 

The  two  southern  sections  pay,  without  board,  a  daily 
wage  to  its  white  help  of  $1.50,  and  a  monthly  wage 
of  from  $45  to  $50.  With  board,  $1.25  per  day  and  $30 
per  month  for  the  same  class  of  help.  Orientals  get 
a  daily  wage  of  $1.50  without  board,  and  from  $35  to  $45 
per  month. 

Taking  the  entire  State,  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  amounts  paid  for  temporary  and  per- 
manent employees,  except  in  harvest  time,  when  the 
wages  are  greatly  increased.  The  wages  can  safely 
be  put  at  $1.25  per  day  and  $30  per  month  with  board 
for  white  help  the  State  over,  and  $1.50  per  day  and  $45 
per  month  for  the  same  kind  of  help  without  board. 
Harvest  hands  must  be  rated  an  exception.  Oriental 
laborers  command  a  rate  of  $1.25  per  day  and  $35  per 
month,  always  without  board.  Chinese  cooks  and 
waiters  on  ranches,  and  Japanese  working  by  contract, 
must  be  rated  as  exceptions. 

It  is  believed  that  this  investigation  shows  conclu- 


sively the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  ranch  work. 
The  constant  complaint,  heard  from  every  section  of  the 
State,  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  laborers,  plainly  indicates 
the  necessity  of  some  radical  change  in  our  present 
system.  The  encouragement  of  permanent  employees 
with  families,  to  whom  houses  are  furnished  free,  and 
the  providing  of  baths,  well-cared-for  bunk  houses  and 
improved  table  fare,  will  certainly  do  much  toward 
solving  this  problem,  especially  where  the  tendency  is 
to  cut  up  the  large  holdings. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


DISKING  ALFALFA. 

Disking  alfalfa  has  been  previously  discussed  in  our 
columns  largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  experience 
in  the  middle  west.  Prof.  R.  H.  Forbes  of  the  Arizona 
Experiment  Station  has  been  making  some  observations 
under  conditions  more  like  those  prevailing  in  Cali- 
fornia and  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
them: 

The  disking  of  alfalfa  is  quite  generally  practiced 
wherever  the  crop  is  grown  in  this  country.  There  are 
several  good  reasons  for  this  procedure  varying  some- 
what in  the  order  of  their  merit  according  to  local 
conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sharp  disks,  set  at  a  slight  angle, 
split  and  spread  the  crowns  of  many  of  the  plants 
causing  them  to  stool  and  send  up  an  increased  num- 
ber of  stems.  Little  or  no  damage  results  from  the 
operation,  which  should  be  carried  on  in  winter  or 
after  a  cutting,  when  the  alfalfa  is  in  stubble. 

In  some  localities,  also,  the  resulting  mulch  of  loose 
earth  is  stated  to  conserve  soil  moisture  at  times  when 
rainfall  is  slight  or  irrigating  water  scarce.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  observation  that  disking  incor- 
porates with  the  surface  soil  much  fertilizing  material, 
especially  alfalfa  leaves  which  are  lost  during  the 
operations  of  haying. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  disking  operates 
against  certain  insect  enemies  of  alfalfa  by  destroying 
their  egg  deposits  and  larvae.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
grasshoppers  are  said  to  be  reduced  by  early  spring 
disking;  and  in  Arizona  it  is  not  unlikely  that  hiber- 
nating caterpillers  of  the  alfalfa  butterfly,  Colias  eury- 
theme,  are  to  some  extent  destroyed  by  winter  disking 
alfalfa  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  disking  alfalfa  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  others  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
the  Southwest.  Throughout  most  of  this  region  the  mild 
winter  season  permits  the  growth  of  an  intercultural 
forage  crop  of  some  cereal  plant,  such  as  barley,  wheat 
or  oats.  The  disk-harrow  is  an  excellent  means  of  seed- 
ing alfalfa  fields  in  the  fall  with  these  winter  growing 
grains,  which  make  good  progress  during  the  months 
when  alfalfa  is  dormant. 

The  soil  itself,  of  southwestern  alfalfa  fields,  is  suD- 
ject  to  certain  untoward  conditions  to  which  disking 
and  harrowing  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  As 
elsewhere,  the  passage  of  hay  making  machinery  and 
work  animals  tends  to  pack  the  surface  soil,  thereby 
lessening  the  penetration  of  air  and  water  to  the  roots 
of  the  crop;  and  in  addition,  during  our  mild  winter  sea- 
son, alfalfa  fields  are  usually  heavily  pastured  by  cattle 
and  horses,  sometimes  for  several  months  of  the  year. 

More  peculiar,  however,  to  Southwestern  irrigation 
conditions  are  the  silt-blankets  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  muddy  irrigating  waters  characteristic  of  the 
region.  These  silt-laden  waters,  when  applied  to  an 
irrigated  field,  drop  their  load  or  detritus  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  in  a  layer  decreasing  in  thickness  from 
the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  field.  Inasmuch  as  alfalfa 
is  a  perennial  crop  which  cannot  be  deeply  cultivated 
these  sediments  accumulate  from  year  to  year  in  de- 
posits which  frequently  attain  a  thickness  of  3  to  4 
inches.  Since  the  sediments  composing  these  deposits 
are  usually  of  a  more  or  less  plastic  character,  these 
blankets  are  often  noticeably  impervious  to  water  and 
to  air,  limiting  the  supply  of  these  essentials  to  the 
deep  root-systems  of  the  plants.  The  result  is  a  de- 
creased yield,  especially  at  the  heads  of  the  fields, 
where  accumulations  are  thickest. 

To  measure  the  amount  of  depreciation,  three  repre- 
sentative fields  of  alfalfa  near  Yuma,  Phoenix  and  Sol- 
omonville  were  selected,  divided  into  plats  from  their 
upper  to  their  lower  ends,  and  the  weight  of  alfalfa 
hay  from  each  plat  taken  for  one  cutting.  Comparing 
these  weights  with  the  maximum  yield  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  fields,  where  the  least  sediment  had  ac- 
cumulated, the  percentage  of  depreciation  in  yield  due 
to  the  silt-blanket  was  estimated  as  follows: 

Near  Yuma,  May  19,  1905,  depreciation,  in  second 
cutting,  6.3  per  cent. 
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Near  Phoenix,  July  10,  1905,  depreciation,  in  third  cut- 
ting, 9.7  per  cent. 

Near  Solomonville,  June  23,  1905,  depreciation,  in  sec- 
ond cutting,  27.6  per  cent. 

A  fourth  field  near  Mesa,  Ariz.,  irrigated  with  clear, 
pumped  water  produced  its  heaviest  crop  next  the  ditch, 
where,  sedimentary  deposits  being  absent,  more  thor- 
ough irrigation  was  secured. 

Cultivation,  by  means  of  disk  and  spring-tooth  har- 
rows, is  the  best  available  means-  of  handling  these  ac- 
cumulations in  alfalfa.  This  treatment  breaks  up  the 
blanket  and  allows  better  penetration  of  water  and  air 
into  the  soil.  Also,  to  some  extent  it  incorporates  these 
sediments  with  the  soil,  thereby  making  their  fertil- 
izing values  available  to  the  crop,  which  consequently 
realizes  benefit  instead  of  detriment  from  them. 

One  man  with  an  eight-foot  disk  and  four  horses  will 
get  over  about  ten  acres  of  alfalfa  in  a  day.  This  work 
may  be  done  in  winter  when  teams  are  more  at  leisure; 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  summer  also,  after  cutting 
and  before  irrigating,  an  occasional  disking,  to  break  up 
the  sediment-blanket,  may  be  well  worth  while,  espe- 
cially on  the  upper  ends  of  alfalfa  fields. 

Summary:  At  a  trifling  cost,  therefore,  varying  ac- 
cording to  individual  circumstances,  the  disk-harrow 
splits  and  spreads  the  crowns  of  alfalfa  plants,  caus- 
ing them  to  develop  additional  tops;  it  destroys  the  egg 
deposits  and  larvae  of  certain  injurious  insects;  it 
breaks  up  the  silt-blanket  resulting  from  the  use  of 
muddy  irrigating  water,  allowing  better  penetration  of 
water  and  air  to  the  roots  of  the  crop;  and  to  some  ex- 
tent it  incorporates  beneficial  sediments  and  fallen  alf- 
alfa leaves  with  the  soil. 

It  is  quite  probable,  speaking  conservatively,  that  for 
some  or  all  of  these  reasons  the  average  alfalfa  crop 
in  Arizona  may  be  increased  ten  per  cent  by  disking. 
But  the  cost  of  handling  the  increased  crop  is  not 
greater  in  proportion;  therefore,  the  net  profit  of  disk- 
ing, on  the  basis  of  the  above  estimate,  may  be  some- 
what more. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


A  STUDY  OF  FORAGE  PLANTS  AT  ETTERSBERG, 
HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter.) 
[Sixth  Paper.] 
The  different  varieties  of  oats  are  the  chief  depend- 
ence on  the  hills  and  mountain  ranches  of  Humboldt 
county.  Practically  every  ranch  that  puts  up  hay  at  all 
for  horse  feed  has  a  hay  field  where  sufiicient  hay  is 
grown  to  meet  their  requirements.  Fall  sowing  is  the 
usual  practice  and  the  large-seeded  red  or  black  oats 
is  usually  preferred  to  white  or  gray  varieties.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation  the  red  oat  is  somewhat  su- 
perior to  the  large-seeded  black  oat,  and  either  of  these 
is  quite  superior  to  the  white  or  gray  varieties.  The 
favoring  quality  in  the  red  oat  is  that  the  straw  is 
sweeter  and  does  not  become  so  harsh  and  dry,  and  the 
black  variety  closely  resembles  the  red  oat  in  this  re- 
spect. The  more  humid  the  climate,  the  less  noticeable 
is  this  difference.  Likewise  it  is  more  noticeable  in 
feeding  in  summer  than  in  winter.  I  have  noticed  time 
and  again  that  where  a  horse  was  fed  both  varieties, 
he  would  eat  the  red  oat  hay  clean  and  clear  the  heads 
off  the  white  oat  hay  and  leave  the  straw.  In  point 
of  yield,  I  think  the  large-seeded  black  oat  is  a  little 
better  than  the  red  oat,  and  white  oats  are  of  so  many 
varieties  that  comparisons  are  out  of  question. 

A  variety  of  gray  oats  introduced  here  as  "Virginia 
winter  oat"  will  often  make  a  good  yield  on  land  where 
other  varieties  will  not  produce  half  a  crop.  It  is 
splendidly  adapted  to  Californian  conditions  of  climate, 
and  suffers  less  from  drouth  than  and  other  variety  I 
am  acquainted  with.  It  roots  deeply,  lies  close  to  the 
ground  while  stooling  out  and  when  it  is  ready  to 
shoot  up  it  grows  very  rapidly.  In  this  latitude  it  is 
also  favored  because  late  enough  to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  late  spring  rains  just  at  about  the  time  it  is 
beginning  to  shoot  up.  It  suffers  less  from  frost  than 
most  other  varieties.  As  a  threshed  grain  it  is  unex- 
celled, being  very  heavy  and  of  exceedingly  thin  husk 
and  an  excellent  producer. 

Plantago  Lanceolata,  or  Rib  Grass— In  taking  up  the 
discussion  of  rib  grass  as  a  forage  plant,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  dealing  with  a  plant  which 
is  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  looked  upon  only  as  a 
troublesome  weed.  Yet  if  my  knowledge  of  forage 
plants  and  observation  count  for  anything,  this  same 
despised  rib  grass  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  forage 
plants  that  can  be  seeded  upon  many  a  mountain  range 
in  California. 

I  was  amused  while  taking  a  careful  inventory  of  the 


exhibit  of  forage  plants  in  the  Government  Building  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  to  find 
a  thrifty  stalk  of  rib  grass  growing  in  a  pot  in  a  group 
designated  as  "troublesome  weeds."  Later  I  noticed  it 
on  a  farm  down  in  Old  Missouri,  and  it  was  not  a  very 
rich  farm  eitner. 

Says  my  companion,  "the  clover  here  ain't  much 
good." 

"Well,  the  rib  grass  seems  to  grow  all  right,"  said  1. 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "that  stuff  will  grow  well  anywhere, 
and  it  is  getting  into  our  fields  in  spite  of  us." 
"Won't  the  stock  eat  it?"  said  L 

"Yes,  the  stock  eat  it  all  right,  but  it  spoils  the  sale 
of  our  clover  seed,"  said  he. 

I  understood.  Here  in  California  on  the  hills  and 
mountain  sides  where  clover  will  not  thrive  and  where 
the  seed  will  be  in  no  danger  of  getting  into  our  clover 
seed,  it  is  a  different  proposition.  We  want  a  plant  that 
can  be  cheaply  sown  on  our  ranges,  that  will  readily 
establish  and  propagate  itself  on  the  range,  and,  above 
all,  say  there  permanently,  and  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  its  quota  of  feed  each  year.  Some- 
thing that  will  be  as  good  or  a  little  better  than  the  an- 
nual grasses  and  in  another  way  help  to  bridge  over 
some  of  their  defects.  Something  that  is  palatable 
enough  to  stock  so  that  they  will  thrive  on  it,  and  fatten 
for  beef  on  it  in  summer,  and  we  don't  care  whether 
they  like  some  other  grass  better  or  whether  they  enjoy 
life  as  well  on  it  as  they  would  on  native  grasses  or  not. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  will  come  as  near  meeting  their 
requirements  on  many  California  ranges  as  rib  grass. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  splendid  germiuator,  and  if  sown 
in  fall  before  any  rains  it  is  almost  sure  to  make  a 
"  catch."  It  seeds  abundantly  under  almost  any  condi- 
tions, except  where  pastured  by  sheep  and  goats,  and 
readily  thickens  up  the  stand.  Give  a  goat  all  the 
things  he  loves  best,  and  I  believe  he  would  eat  rib 
grass  heads  first,  and  this  peculiar  taste  is  shown  even 
after  the  seed  head  is  mature  and  dry.  It  may  not  make 
much  of  a  showing  for  two  or  three  years  after  it  is 
sown  under  some  conditions,  but  where  there  is  enough 
moisture  left  in  summer  to  maintain  life  in  the  roots, 
it  will  establish  itself  in  time.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  a  kind  of  soil  that  does  not  grow  the  shallow-rooting 
annual  grasses  well.  On  such  soils  it  has  the  ability 
to  root  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  5  or  6  feet  1 
think,  and  do  exceedingly  well  where  the  annual  grasses 
make  only  a  poor  showing.  Where  deep-rooting  shrubs 
will  thrive  well,  regardless  as  to  whether  annual  grasses 
amount  to  anything,  rib  grass  will  thrive.  On  this  sort 
of  a  layout,  I  have  seen  it  thrive  splendidly,  and  to 
look  at  the  growth  of  rib  grass  one  would  think  other 
grasses  ought  to  do  better  than  they  do,  but  land  with 
a  loose,  porous  top  soil  fails  to  retain  moisture  near 
the  surface  to  meet  the  demands  of  shallow-rooting 
plants  or  the  top  soil  may  be  deficient  in  fertility  and 
the  sub-soil  be  all  right  in  both  moisture  and  plant 
food.  This  deep-rooting  character  also  enables  rib 
grass  to  grow  quite  well  during  dry  spells  in  the  grow- 
ing season  which  seriously  affects  shallow-rooting 
grasses.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  a  surer  cropper  than 
the  annual  grasses.  Another  place  where  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  annual  grasses  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
If  we  get  an  early  spring  that  sends  the  annual  grasses 
to  seed  early  and  then  follow  up  with  June  rains,  it  will 
do  the  annuals  very  little  good,  but  rib  grass  will  get 
the  full  benefit  of  this  late  wetting  and  make  a  new 
growth  that  will  remain  green  as  long  as  the  moisture 
is  sufficient.  Again,  in  the  fall  if  we  get  a  good  soaking 
rain  to  begin  with  the  seed  of  the  annuals  takes  a 
ready  start  and  soon  bridges  the  bad  span  between  good 
dry  feed  and  new  green  feed.  But  as  we  often  have 
light  showers  for  a  month  or  two  and  still  insuflicient 
moisture  to  start  the  seed  grass,  where  only  annuals 
are  present,  it  makes  hard  times  on  range  stock,  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  where  only  light  showers  pre- 
vail, the  rib  grass  will  make  a  start  and  produce  some 
feed  to  keep  the  stock  up. 

Again,  from  the  time  the  annual  grasses  dry  until 
the  new  grass  starts  in  the  fall,  there  is  necessarily  a 
period  when  range  stock  must  subsist  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  on  dry  feed,  and  anyone  knows  that  stock  will 
always  do  better  if  they  can  only  have  a  little  green 
grass  along  with  the  dry,  than  with  dry  grass  only. 
Rib  grass  will  remain  green  and  growing  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  later  than  the  annual  grasses,  and  will 
furnish  some  green  feed  in  many  places  throughout  the 
entire  dry  season. 

Some  one  will  ask  whether  stock  will  eat  rib  grass. 
I  have  known  stock  to  range  on  rib  grass  pastures 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  while  I  have  heard 
that  there  are  cattle  that  will  not  eat  it,  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  them  yet.  I  have  seen  cattle  that  were  not 
civilized  enough  to  eat  stock  beets  and-  green  corn  fod- 
der, and  they  really  became  very  hungry  before  they 


would  touch  them  and  I  suppose  there  are  other  cattle 
too  high-toned  to  eat  rib  grass,  but  instances  of  this 
sort  should  in  no  way  disqualify  an  otherwise  good 
forage  plant,  in  general  practice. 

I  have  been  noticing  particularly  what  preference,  if 
any,  cattle  had,  on  a  range  joining  me  right  here  at 
home.  This  range  is  perhaps  two-thirds  natural  range 
of  annual  grasses  and  clover,  and  the  balance  is  mostly 
rib  grass,  with  some  orchard  grass,  mesquit  and  annual 
grasses  mixed  in.  The  past  season  was  particularly  fa- 
vorable by  the  late  rains  to  produce  well.  This  fall 
there  were  considerable  areas  of  annual  grass  that  the 
stock  had  hardly  touched,  while  on  that  part  of  the 
range  where  there  was  rib  grass,  it  was  far  and  away 
better  cleaned  up  than  was  the  annual  range.  As  for 
goats,  if  pastured  on  rib  grass  the  first  year  when 
seeded  on  a  burning,  unless  other  grasses,  preferably 
annuals,  are  seeded  along  with  it  on  light  soils,  they 
will  paw  it  out  and  eat  it  roots  and  all. 

I  think  it  is  generally  admitted  that  rib  grass  is  less 
desirable  on  moist  lands  where  rye  grass  and  clover 
will  thrive  than  on  the  hills  and  mountains.  I  mean 
desirable  to  stock,  not  to  the  owners,  for  on  such  lands 
rib  grass  runs  too  much  to  seed  stalks  and  other  grasses 
are  supposed  to  make  more  and  better  hay  and  are 
more  easily  cured.  Still,  I  think  it  right  to  say  that 
dairy  cows  on  pastures  containing  an  admixture  of  rib 
grass  will  give  milk  of  a  higher  test  for  cream  than 
they  will  when  run  on  red  clover  and  rye  grass,  and  1 
ought  to  know  whereof  I  speak  here,  for  I  was  raised 
on  just  such  a  dairy  ranch. 

A  prominent  cattle  buyer  who  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  many  years  here  in  Humboldt  county,  has 
several  times  told  me  that  beef  cattle  will,  year  by 
year,  weigh  heavier  and  dress  out  better  on  rib  grass 
range  than  they  will  off  the  natural  range.  I  also  note 
the  fact  that  with  us  here  in  the  mountains  stock  of  all 
kinds  will  eat  rib  grass  mixed  in  the  hay  quite  as  well 
as  they  eat  the  rest  of  it. 

For  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  midwinter  with  us,  rib 
grass  does  not  grow  much,  and  the  fall  grown  leaves 
deteriorate  in  the  cold,  wet  or  frosty  weather  after  De- 
cember 1,  so  it  is  well  not  to  get  too  much  of  it  in  the 
range  or  perhaps,  what  would  be  still  better,  some  hay 
to  feed  at  this  time,  should  be  provided  for  the  stock. 
The  seed  is  readily  harvested  and  easily  cleaned  of 
chaff  by  running  through  a  fanning  mill,  and  from  five 
to  ten  pounds  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre. 
I  should  think  the  seed  could  be  grown  for  four  or  five 
cents  per  pound. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FIELD. 


METHODS  OF  DRY  FARMING. 

We  recently  admitted  that  though  the  principles  of 
what  is  called  "dry  farming"  had  been  fully  demon- 
strated by  California  experience  years  ago,  we  might 
learn  much  from  the  new  efforts  in  the  interior  States 
to  apply  these  principles.  We  shall  keep  our  readers 
informed  along  this  line.  The  following  interesting 
sketch  is  prepared  for  the  New  York  Tribune  by  Mr. 
P.  B.  Fletcher: 

One  of  the  first  men  in  Utah  to  look  with  favor  upon 
the  novel  idea  that  paying  crops  could  be  raised  with- 
out irrigation  was  George  L.  Farrell,  of  Smithfield,  who 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  raising  excellent 
crops  of  wheat  on  unirrigated  lands  in  Cache  valley, 
where  the  rainfall  does  not  exceed  twelve  inches.  Other 
farmers,  in  Davis,  Cache  and  Salt  Lake  counties,  took 
up  the  work  in  a  small  way,  but  it  has  remained  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  to  see  the  great  awakening 
of  interest  in  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  desert. 

It  is  now  believed  by  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
agricultural  interests  in  the  West  that  the  great  sage 
brush  plains  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  will  yet 
gleam  with  yellow  wheat  fields.  What  this  means  to 
the  Western  farmer  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The 
valuable  irrigated  lands,  which  seldom  sell  for  less  than 
$100  an  acre  and  often  as  high  as  $300  an  acre,  will  be 
reserved  for  the  more  specialized  crops,  for  the  growing 
of  the  market  gardening  crops  and  fruits,  while  the 
wheat  will  be  grown  entirely  on  arid  lands. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  demonstrate  that  arid  farm- 
ing can  be  successfully  carried  on  is  J.  W.  Paxman,  of 
Nephi,  Utah,  who  has  a  farm  of  nearly  three  thousand 
acres  in  wheat.  Three  years  ago  this  land  could  not  be 
sold  by  the  State  for  $2.50  an  acre,  with  ten  years1 
time,  while  to-day  it  cannot  be  bought  for  $20  in  cash 
and  much  of  it  brings  as  high  as  $50  an  acre. 

It  is  now  believed  that  any  land  which  will  grow  good 
sage  brush  will  grow  wheat,  if  the  special  methods  of 
cultivation  which  are  adapted  for  arid  farming  are 
practiced. 
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The  intermountain  region  is  not  the  only  one  to  be 
affected  with  the  "dry  farming"  microbe.  Capitalists 
and  promoters  are  endeavoring  to  introduce  the  same 
system  into  the  unproductive  plains  of  western  Kan- 
sas and  eastern  Colorado,  where  the  annual  rainfall 
is  less  than  twelve  inches,  and  where  there  is  little 
hope  of  irrigating  canals  ever  penetrating  from  the 
distant  mountains.  Here  the  system  is  known  as  the 
"Campbell  system,"  because  it  was  introduced  by  H.  C. 
Campbell.  He  began  the  application  of  this  method  of 
farming  in  South  Dakota,  and  later  operated  in  Ne- 
braska and  southern  Kansas.  The  Burlington  Rail- 
road, which  had  large  land  grants  which  it  was  anx- 
ious to  sell,  backed  him  in  his  work,  and  conducted 
several  model  farms. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  idea  has  been  taken 
up  by  wide  awake  promoters  from  Denver,  with  the 
result  that  a  dry  farm  congress  is  to  be  held  in  Den- 
ver at  some  early  date.  An  arid  farm  properly  worked 
will  yield  an  average  of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre.  Many  of  the  farms  have  given  yields  as  high 
as?  forty  bushels.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  aver- 
age for  many  parts  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is  only 
ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  often  only  five,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  dry  farm  proposition  is  a  paying  one. 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  large  arid  farms 
now  in  operation  is  that  of  the  Utah  Arid  Farm  Com 
pany.  This  company,  which  numbers  some  of  the  lead- 
ing agriculturists-  of  the  State,  including  Dr.  J.  A.  Wid- 
stoe,  of  the  Provo  Agricultural  College,  among  its  stock- 
holders, controls  eight  thousand  acres  of  laud,  six  thous- 
and in  Dog  valley  and  two  thousand  in  Ferner  valley, 
four  miles  distant. 

Dog  valley  is  an  elevated  plateau,  lying  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  with  a 
rainfall  of  16  inches.  There  is  absolutely  no  water  to 
be  had  in  the  valley,  the  nearest  spring  lying  four  miles 
distant  in  the  neighboring  valley.  Yet  the  land  which 
is  under  cultivation  will  yield  an  average  of  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  last  of  August  the  soil,  which 
was  being  prepared  for  next  season's  crop,  was  moist 
enough  to  germinate  grain  at  a  depth  of  three  inches 
from  the  surface. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  arid  farming  is  careful 
cultivation.  The  first  and  most  difficult  operation  in 
starting  the  arid  farm  is  clearing  the  land  of  sage  brush. 
This  stands  from  one  to  four  feet  high.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Alvoord  sage  grubber  has  proved  the  most 
useful  instrument.  Drawn  by  from  three  to  five  horses, 
it  will  clear  from  five  to  eight  acres  a  day,  tearing  out 
all  but  the  smaller  bushes  and  dumping  them  in  long 
windrows  for  burning.  Two  men  handle  the  grubber, 
and  two  more  follow  and  burn  the  brush. 

This  grubber  is  in  reality  a  heavy  rake  with  iron 
teeth  lying  close  together  and  flat  upon  the  ground. 
It  is  double  faced,  and  when  a  large  windrow  of  the 
brush  has  collected  the  instrument  dumps  itself.  The 
cost  of  clearing  land  amounts  to  about  $1.40  per  acre, 
everything  being  furnished  by  the  grubber. 

The  land  is  now  ready  for  the  ploughing,  which  should 
be  done  as  early  in  the  summer  as  possible.  Both 
steam  and  horse  power  are  used.  The  larger  farms 
use  the  engines  which  carry  from  eight  to  eighteen 
disk  plows.  The  lesser  number  is  used  in  plowing  new 
land,  the  greater  in  stubble  land.  Some  of  the  land  is 
also  done  by  horsepower,  the  plowing  being  contracted 
at  the  rate  of  $2  to  $2.25  an  acre.  The  land  owners 
furnish  the  plows,  two-gang  plows  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  the  water,  while  the  concentrators  furnish  men, 
horses  and  plow  points. 

J:  W.  Paxman  has  been  using  a  double  cylindered, 
25-horsepower  engine  on  his  farm  with  excellent  re- 
sults. The  engine  pulls  three  six-disk  gang  plows  on 
the  freshly  grubbed  land,  making  a  plow  path  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  plowing  twelve  inches  deep.  Such  an  en- 
gine will  plow  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  acres  a 
day. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  plowing  the  ground  is  har- 
rowed to  preserve  the  moisture.  Ground  which  is  har- 
rowed immediately  will  remain  moist  for  a  long  time, 
while  the  plowed  land  allows  the  moisture  to  escape 
rapidly.  The  harrow  pulls  together  the  small  sage 
brush  left  by  the  grubber,  and  the  land  is  again  turned 
over.  The  land  is  then  harrowed  again,  when  it  is  ready 
for  the  seeding. 

On  the  large  farms  the  seeding  begins  in  September 
and  lasts  till  late  in  the  season,  often  till  the  middle 
of  November.  Drilling  is  a  necessity  in  arid  farming, 
and  many  of  the  early  failures  can  be  laid  to  broad- 
casting. The  grain  must  be  placed  deep  in  the  soil, 
where  there  is  moisture  enough  to  allow  it  to  germinate. 
A  fourteen-drop  drill  drawn  by  four  horses  is  much  used 
in  some  parts. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  the  amount  of  seed  used  is 
of  prime  importance.    From  a  half  to  three-fourths  of 


a  bushel  is  used  to  the  acre  in  place  of  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  bushels  used  on  the  irrigated  farms.  Several 
varieties  are  considered  as  being  especially  adapted  for 
arid  farming.  The  Kofoid  wheat,  otherwise  known  as 
Winter  La  Salle,  Lofthouse  or  Druby,  is  the  variety 
most  in  favor  in  central  and  southern  Utah.  Further 
north  the  Golden  Coin  or  the  Forty  Fold,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  commonly  used.  A  small  red  variety, 
known  as  the  Turkey,  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
experiment  farms. 

In  the  spring  the  fields  are  again  harrowed  to  pre- 
serve the  moisture.  Then  the  work  is  done  till  the  har- 
vest. For  the  large  tracts  headers  alone  are  used, 
drawn  by  four  horses  and  having  a  cutting  capacity  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  acres  per  day.  The  thrashing  may  be 
done  either  by  horse  or  steam  power  at  a  cost  of  eight 
and  one-half  bushels  out  of  every  one  hunderd.  The 
grain  is  then  bagged  in  two-bushel  sacks  and  hauled  to 
the  nearest  station,  where  it  is  started  on  its  journey 
eastward. 

The  wheat  fields  in  the  arid  farming  districts  are 
dry  fallowed  every  other  year.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
the  harvest  the  stubble  is  plowed  and  left  in  the  rough 
all  the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring  it  is  harrowed, 
every  vestige  of  the  plant  growth  is  carefully  kept 
down  during  the  summer  and  in  the  autumn  it  is  seeded. 
By  this  means  it  is  thought  that  the  arid  farmer  will 
escape  the  weeds  which  prove  such  serious  pests  in 
the  irrigated  fields. 

Southern  Idaho  is  a  notably  dry  farm  district.  Cache 
valley  in  the  northern  part  of  Utah  has  about  100,000 
acres  under  cultivation.  In  Cedar  valley,  where  the 
old  lands  of  Fort  Crittenden  have  been  recently  thrown 
open  to  settlement,  about  75,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
taken  up  for  dry  farm  purposes  this  year.  J.  A.  Wil- 
stoe,  the  foremost  advocate  of  arid  farming  in  the  West, 
declares  that  all  of  the  western  portion  of  the  great 
basin,  large  portions  of  Nephi  valley,  the  Tintic  region, 
Cedar  valley  and  Tooele  county,  in  Utah,  the  southern 
part  of  Idaho,  eastern  and  western  Colorado  and  parts 
of  the  arid  West — are  especially  adapted  for  arid  farm- 
ing. 

Just  how  far  the  utilization  of  lands  supposed  to  be 
worthless  will  go  under  the  improved  and  scientific 
methods  of  farming  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  certain 
that  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  now  being 
raised  on  the  very  tract  of  land  which  was  the  cause 
nineteen  years  ago  of  an  honest  farmer  being  lodged  in 
jail  at  $2,000  bail  for  perjury  in  swearing  that  it  was 
not  desert  land,  but  would  raise  crops  without  irrigation. 


POULTRY  YARD. 


THE   PRACTICE   OR    DRY  FEEDING. 

Mr.  Warren  Robinson  has  been  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject for  some  time  past,  and  after  reading  his  reasons 
and  the  reasons  given  by  others,  Mr.  W.  A.  King  of 
Petaluma  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  logical 
method  of  feeding  chickens  was  the  "dry  method." 
Mr.  King  gives  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal  this  ac- 
count o  fhis  experience:  "I  had  a  very  successful 
hatch  of  chicks  last  March,  the  chicks  showing  that 
the  incubators  had  been  attended  to  properly.  I 
placed  them  in  brooders  seven  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide,  with  a  partition  in  the  center,  three  hundred 
cichks  in  each  of  my  brooders.  These  brooders  stand 
fourteen  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  "runs,"  and  the 
chicks  are  compelled  to  run  up  and  down  a  slanted 
runway  to  the  floor.  On  the  floor  of  the  runs  I  placed 
a  litter  of  straw  about  four  inches  deep,  and  in  this 
litter  I  scattered  a  prepared  chick  food  which  is  on  the 
market  and  which  contains  no  meat,  charcoal  or  grit. 
After  the  chicks  had  reached  the  age  of  ten  days  I 
placed  a  hopper  in  the  run  containing  meat  scraps, 
and  kept  this  always  full,  so  that  they  could  get  all 
of  the  meat  they  wanted.  I  continued  to  feed  the  pre- 
pared chick  food  until  they  were  four  weeks  old.  Then 
I  began  to  give  them  whole  mreat  and  cracked  corn 
and  a  dry  mash  consisting  of  bran-  middlings,  alfalfa 
meal  and  ground  bone.  I  kept  this  dry  mash  before 
them  all  the  time  and  saw  that  there  was  grain  in  the 
litter  for  them  all  of  the  time,  so  that  there  was  some- 
thing there  when  scratched  for.  One  other  point  I 
was  careful  on  was  to  keep  charcoal,  grit  and  fresh 
water  where  the  chicks  could  readily  get  them.  The 
chicks  progressed  so  well  that  I  was  able  to  shut  off 
the  heat  at  night  when  they  were  three  weeks  old 
and  altogether  when  they  were  four  weeks  old.  At 
five  weeks  I  closed  them  out  of  the  brooders  and  taught 
them  to  roost.  At  six  weeks  I  put  them  into  the  roost- 
ing houses,  and  at  three  months  I  had  raised  eighty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  my  hatch.  This  was 
better  than  I  had  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  two 
previous  years  that  I  had  been  hatching  and  I  think 
that  my  success  was  entirely  owing  to  two  things — 


first,  that  the  chicks  were  properly  incubated,  and, 
second,  that  I  had  given  no  wet  food  and  plentyof  ex- 
ercise for  their  grains.  Of  course,  I  gave  all  of  the 
greens  they  could  eat,  to  them  every  day. 

"Now  as  to  development.  The  pullets  are  well  shaped 
and  muscular,  and  have  the  appearance  that  indicate 
that  they  will  be  fair  layers.  They  did  not  begin  to 
lay  as  early  as  pullets  I  had  hatched  last  year,  and 
for  a  time  I  laid  it  to  the  dry  mash;  but  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Poultry  Keepers'  Association  I  stated 
my  experience  and  Professor  Jaffa  of  the  experiment 
station  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  delay  in 
laying  was  caused  by  dry  feeding,  as  he  had  reports 
from  various  parts  of  the  state  saying  that  the  pul- 
lets were  slow  about  starting  to  lay  that  were  hatched 
at  the  same  time  as  mine  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  so  reporting  were  feeding  wet  mashes. 

"I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  dry  feeding  method 
saves  a  lot  of  labor,  that  the  mortality  is  less,  and 
that  the  birds  develop  well. 

"I  do  not  agree,  however,  with  those  who  advocate 
keeping  whole  grain  in  hoppers  so  that  the  hens  and 
chicks  can  get  the  same  without  exercising  for  it.  I 
believe  in  roosting  houses  with  one  side  entirely  open, 
using  one-third  of  back  part  for  roosting  and  the  other 
two-thirds  for  a  scratching  shed,  placing  a  deep  litter 
of  either  alfalfa  hay  or  wheat  straw  in  the  same  and 
scatter  all  of  whole  grain  in  this  litter,  so  that  the 
hens  will  get  plenty  of  exercise,  as  I  believe  that  ex- 
ercise is  one  of  the  most  important  features  towards 
keeping  the  hens  healthy." 


THE  MARKETS, 


Wheat. 

The  market  for  shipping  wheat  has  not  been  active 
the  past  few  months.  Shipping  wheat  is  worth  at  a 
very  conservative  quotation  $1.22%.  The  only  wheat 
which  has  been  exported  for  some  time  is  used  as 
stiffening.  The  local  market  for  milling  wheat  is 
fairly  steady,  prices  ranging  from  $1.35  to  $1.42%, 
the  latter  figure  for  grades  such  as  Australian.  There 
has  been  very  little  wheat  brought  down  from  the 
North  this  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
California  crop  was  club  wheat  and  was  used  to  supply 
the  shipping  demand.  Sonora  wheat  is  in  fair  demand 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.30  to  $1.35. 

Flour. 

The  flour  market  is  quiet  just  at  present.  There 
is  the  usual  steady  bakers'  trade  and  prices  in  bak- 
ers' grades  are  well  maintained.  The  flour  situation 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  promising  one,  however,  and 
as  soon  as  conditions  in  the  Orient  are  somewhat  im- 
proved a  heavy  demand  from  that  quarter  is  looked 
for.  The  steamer  Coptic,  which  left  San  Francisco 
January  17,  had  on  board  300  tons  of  flour  for  the  re- 
lief of  Chinese  famine  sufferers.  Bakers  extras  are 
quoted  at  $4.50;  Oregon  and  Northern  bakers'  $4.25, 
and  Eastern  patents,  $5.50. 

Barley. 

The  market  on  barley  is  extremely  steady.  With  a 
few  exceptions  the  crop  is  now  in  second  hands.  Feed 
ranges  in  price  from  $1.10  to  $1.15.  Brewing  and 
shipping  are  quoted  at  $1.17%.  It  is  believed  by  promi- 
nent people  in  the  trade  that  there  will  be  no  carry- 
over this  year,  a  thing,  which  has  not  occurred  before 
in  years.  This  naturally  means  uniformly  good  prices, 
for  next  year's  crop.  Chevalier  is  selling  as  high  as 
$1.35,  the  increase  in  price  being  caused  by  a  recent 
heavy  demand  from  Australia. 

Oats. 

Some  oats  have  come  in  from  the  North  during  the 
week  and  are  meeting  with  a  fair  demand  at  the 
ruling  prices.  Red  oats,  good  to  choice,  for  feed  are 
quoted  at  $1.40  to  $1.55  per  cental;  white  oats,  $1.42% 
to  $1.65;  black  oats,  $1.27  to  $1.37y2. 

Corn. 

There  has  been  a  very  dull  corn  market  for  some 
time  past  and  but  little  business  has  been  transacted 
in  this  grain  during  the  current  week.  A  few  quo- 
tations are  given  although  the  market  is  little  more 
than  nominal.  For  yellow  corn  sacked  $1.25  is  asked; 
for  California  small  yellow,  $1.55;  Eastern  yellow, 
$1.25;  Eastern  white,  $1.25. 

Rye. 

There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  rye  at  the  ruling 
price  of  $1.37y2  to  $1.42%.  Holdings  are  light  and 
the  market  remains  firm  at  these  figures. 

Beans. 

The  market  on  beans  is  lower  than  on  anything 
else  in  the  food  line.  In  fact,  it  has  about  reached 
bedrock  and    a    reaction  may    be  looked  for  before 
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long.  All  varieties  of  beans  are  pretty  well  out  of 
farmers'  hands.  Blackeyes  are  scarce,  practically  no 
stock  being  left  in  the  country  and  very  light  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  joboers.  The  yield  was  extremely 
light  and  as  last  year's  price  reached  5%  cents  per 
pound  it  is  presumed  that  there  will  soon  be  an  advance 
over  the  present  ruling  price  of  $4.65.  Red  beans  are 
quoted  at  $2.50  to  $2.65;  small  whites,  $2.75  to  $2.95: 
large  whites,  $2.00  to  $2.25;  bayos,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  pea 
beans,  $2.30  to  $3.25,  and  limas  at  $4.25  to  $4.35.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  not  many  lima  beans  outside 
of  farmers.  The  quoted  price  for  limas  is  $4.25  to 
$4.35. 

Wool. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  just  now  between  seasons 
there  is  very  little  business  being  done  in  wools  of 
any  description.  The  better  grades  of  the  fall  clip 
have  all  been  disposed  of,  the  only  wools  now  left  in 
first  hands  being  the  Humboldt  wools,  which,  accord- 
ing to  local  jobbers,  are  being  held  at  a  figure  too  high 
to  warrant  speculation.  The  balance  of  the  fall  clip 
now  in  the  hands  of  jobbers  is  being  held  awaiting 
the  completion  of  the  new  scouring  mills  which  is  ex- 
pected to  take  place  about  the  first  of  March.  Prices 
for  the  best  mountain  wools  have  ruled  about  l%c 
less  than  last  year.  Free  fall  wools  are  quoted  at  11 
to  13%c;  slightly  defective,  8  to  11c;  Southern 
slightly  defective,  7  to  8y2c.  The  abundant  rainfa'.l 
would  seem  to  presage  a  good  spring  clip. 

Hops. 

Very  meager  information  is  to  be  had  concerning 
the  local  hop  market.  Little  trading  is  recorded,  as 
growers  and  jobbers  are  still  unable  to  make  their  ideas 
coincide.  It  is  said  that  dealers  have  offered  12c  for 
1907  hops  and  that  one  or  two  sales  have  been  effected 
at  that  figure.  Growers  of  the  better  grade  of  hops  are 
rather  reluctant  about  letting  go  their  holdings  at  the 
present  prices  for  old  hops.  Some  sales  have  been 
effected  at  11  %c  for  choice  hops. 

Seeds. 

The  recent  rains  give  promise  of  creating  a  good 
future  demand  for  all  varieties  of  seeds.  There  is 
very  little  mustard  seed  to  be  had  and  brown  is 
quoted  at  $4.25  to  $4.50;  flax  seed,  $3.00;  canary,  $4.50 
to  $4.75;  alfalfa,  13c;  rape,  1  to  3%c;  millett,  3%  cents. 
Bags  and  Bagging. 

Calcutta  bags  for  June  delivery  are  already  quoted 
at  9  cents,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  be  still  higher. 
Jute  twine  and  everything  else  in  that  line  and  in 
kindred  lines  is  very  high.  The  latest  advices  are  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  a  further  advance  of  1  cent  to 
1%  cents  in  the  price  of  twine.  Wool  sacks  are  quoted 
at  40  to  50c,  as  against  a  quotation  of  31%  to  33%c 
for  the  corresponding  season  of  last  year.  It  is  said 
that  the  reason  for  this  advance  in  price  is  that  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  good  raw  material  this  year, 
though  it  is  believed  that  the  total  output  of  all  grades 
for  the  year  will  be  as  large  as  the  average. 

Poultry. 

Receipts  of  poultry  have  been  normal  and  there 
is  a  good  local  demand  for  all  stock  now  coming  in. 
Dressed  turkeys  are  bringing  21  to  23c  and  live  tur- 
keys, 20  to  21c.  Large  hens  are  in  good  demand 
at  $7.00  to  $9.00  per  dozen  and  all  other  grades  are 
also  in  good  request.  Old  roosters  are  quoted  at  $5.00 
to  $6.00  per  dozen  and    young    roosters  at  $9.00  to 

*10-00-  Butter. 

The  market  for  all  the  better  grades  of  California 
butter  is  firm.  Last  week  San  Francisco  receipts  were 
184,850  pounds  as  against  187,600  for  the  week  pre- 
vious. Despite  this  falling  off  in  receipts  and  the 
firm  tone  of  the  market  there  has  been  no  marked 
movement  in  prices.  The  ruling  prices  of  this  week's 
transactions  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  39  cents  for 
California  extras,  35  cents  for  firsts,  and  27  cents  for 
seconds.  Any  further  shortening  up  of  receipts  will 
cause  an  advance.  Eastern  butter  has  ruled  steady  at 
figures  ranging  close  to  30  cents  for  extras.  Storage 
butter  is  firm  at  from  21%  to  30c,  according  to  grade 
and  quality. 

Eggs. 

Selected  ranch  eggs  are  bringing  34%  cents  on  the 
San  Francisco  Dairy  Produce  Exchange.  Extras  sold 
at  33%  cents;  firsts,  32%  cents,  and  seconds  at  30 
cents.  At  these  prices  there  is  a  good  lively  demand 
and  the  market  has  a  very  firm  tone.  Last  week's 
receipts  were  108,570,  an  increase  of  nearly  one  third 
over  those  of  the  previous  week. 

Cheese. 

Cheese  has  made  substantial  price  advances  during 
the  week,  the  ruling  prices  being  at  this  writing,  for 
fancy  California  fiats  14%c,  with  the  market  firmly 
held  at  this  figure.  Last  week's  receipts  were  102,240 
lb.,  as  against  194,300  for  the  week  previous. 


Potatoes. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  good  stock.  Very 
little  Salinas  stock  is  to  be  found  in  the  market  and  it 
is  believed  that  very  little  remains  in  first  hands. 
River  Burbanks  are  firmly  held  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
cental.  There  have  been  some  arrivals  of  Oregon 
stock,  most  of  which  shows  up  well  as  to  quality  and 
is  quoted  at  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  cental. 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  market  is  in  good  shape.  The  heavy 
rains  have  made  it  difficult  to  get  produce  to  the  mar- 
ket and  the  result  is  quite  noticeable  in  the  diminished 
supply  of  all  varieties  of  vegetables.  Peas  are  rul- 
ing at  from  12%  to  16  cents,  beans  at  from  7 
to  10  cents,  garlic,  2%  to  3%  cents.  Very 
few  tomatoes  are  arriving  and  such  as  have  come 
in  during  the  past  week  show  the  effect  of  the  rains, 
being  of  very  poor  quality.  Los  Angeles  tomatoes  in 
crates  are  selling  this  week  at  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Green 
peppers  are  worth  17  cents  per  pound  and  hot  house 
cucumbers  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  crate.  There 
is  a  good  local  demand  for  onions,  which  is  being  sat- 
isfied mainly  with  shipments  from  Oregon  at  $1.15  to 
$1.25. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  market  is  brisk  on  all  varieties  of  fresh  fruits. 
Apples  are  firm  and  fancy  stock  higher  in  price.  Bell 
flowers  are  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Ex- 
change at  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  box.  Oregon  apples  are  in 
the  market  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  box,  though  arrivals 
of  these  have  been  rather  meager.  Fruit  handlers  say 
the  market  is  daily  gaining  strength  and  they  predict 
a  lively  demand  during  the  next  three  weeks,  especi- 
ally for  good,  red  apples.  Artichokes  are  in  good  de- 
mand at  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  box. 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  steady  on  all  varieties. 
Stocks  remaining  in  the  hands  of  growers  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  San  Francisco  handlers  of  dried  fruits,  very 
limited.  The  latter  are  holding  what  they  have  on  hand 
for  higher  prices,  believing  that  this  is  warranted  by 
the  great  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits  throughout 
both  the  local  and  the  Eastern  markets.  The  prune 
market  remains  on  a  3-cent  basis,  with  a  premium  on 
40-50s. 


Raisins. 

The  raisin  market  is  very  firm  and  stocks  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  very  light.  .Many  theories  are  being 
advanced,  undertaking  to  explain  the  very  high  prices 
of  this  year's  pack  as  compared  with  other  years.  It 
has  been  contended  by  some  that  it  is  due  to  a  fall- 
ing off  of  importations  of  Spanish  raisins  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  exportation  of  California  raisins  to  Europe 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  crop.  A  theory 
which  seems  to  strike  nearer  the  mark  is  that  the 
crop,  while  of  good  size,  was  not  quite  so  heavy  as  had 
been  expected  and  jobbers  who  sold  heavily  for  future 
delivery  early  in  the  season  have  been  obliged  to  cover 
their  deliveries  by  buying  raisins  at  almost  any  price. 
Fancy  choice  seeded  raisins  in  16  ounce  cartons  are 
selling  at  9%  cents,  other  grades  being  proportionately 
high. 

Honey. 

Honey  of  all  grades  is  practically  cleaned  up.  It  is 
believed  that  there  is  very  little  in  the  hands  of  apiar- 
ists, and  such  as  there  is  is  being  held  for  a  figure 
higher  than  the  market  would  seem  to  warrant.  The 
market  on  white  honey  is  5%  to  6  cents,  but  with 
no  transactions  of  importance  at  this  figure. 

Nuts. 

Practically  the  same  high  figures  obtain  this  week 
as  last  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  weaker  market. 
Nonpareils  are  quoted  at  17%  to  18%c;  I.  X.  L.,  16% 
to  18c;  hardshells,  9  to  10c.  The  jobbing  prices  for 
walnuts  are,  soft  shells,  13  to  16c;  hardshells,  11  to 
14  cents. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

There  is  practically  nothing  in  the  shape  of  oranges 
now  coming  into  the  San  Francisco  market.  Local 
jobbers  attribute  the  lightness  of  receipts  to  the  heavy 
rains  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  gathering  the 
crop  and  forwarding  it  to  the  market.  The  inclement 
weather  has  also  put  a  damper  on  the  demand  so 
that  as  things  now  stand,  stocks  in  the  hands  of  deal- 
ers seem  fully  large  enough  to  supply  the  trade.  Fancy 
navels  are  selling  in  the  local  market'  at  $2.00  to  $2.50. 
The  lemon  market  is  dull  and  prices  ruling  weaker. 
Lemons  are  now  quoted  at  $1.25  to  $2.50,  according 
to  quality. 


The  P.  &  O.  Canton 


Success  Plow ! 


A 

Frameless  Plow 
That  Will 
X  Last  a  Lifetime 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Plow  is  the  Success. 

Why? 

Because  it  does  the  same  work  as  plows  that  cost  a  great  deal  more. 

It  costs  less  than  higher  priced  plows  because  it  is  made  of  fewer  parts. 

On  account  of  its  having  fewer  parts  it  wont  get  out  of  order. 

Plows  get  out  of  order  because  they  are  complicated.  The  Success 
isn't  complicated— it's  very  simple. 

A  plow  that  wont  get  out  of  order  is  what  you  want,  isn't  it  ?  You 
would  call  such  a  plow  strong  and  durable. 

That's  why  the  Success  Plow  is  named  "SUCCESS." 

Being  less  expensive  than  others,  doing  first-class  work,  possessing  the 
essential  qualities  of  strength  and  durability,  the  Success  deserves  all  we 
claim  for  it.    No  use  to  ask  now  why  it  is  the  cheapest. 

The  best  is  always  the  cheapest 

Equipped  with  the  best  bottoms  made  ;  adjustable 
front  axle ;  dust-proof  removable  wheel  boxes ; 
adjustable  rear  wheel;  easily  set  for  any  depth; 
works  equally  well  with  large  or  small  horses  ;  has 
light  draft  and  is  easily  operated— a  perfect  plow* 
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GRAND  SWEEPSTAKES 

FOR   UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

STATE    DAIRYMEN'S  CONVENTIONS 


Wl, 


MAINE 

ceiulx-i  4-6,  1906 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Deceiuliur  6-7,  IS06 


VERMONT 

January  7-10,  1907 


m  96  9«i 

The  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  holds  the  World's 
ecord  for  Closest  Separation  of  Cream,  and  the  scores  above 
,  begin  another  year's  list  of  the  many  victories  which  show  that 

The  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  delivers  the 
Cream  in  Smoothest  and  Best  Condition  for  making 
the  finest  quality  of  butter. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  telling  ALL  about  the  U.  S.  Ask  for 
"Construction  Catalogue  No.    148' ,"  and  write  today. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

EIGHTEEN   DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouses. 

No  delays.    Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


TO  FARMERS 
AND  DAIRYMEN 

It  will  pay  every  farmer  or  every  farmer's  wife 
to  sit  right  down  and  write  for  Sharpies  "Bus- 
iness Dairying."  This  valuable  book  contains  in- 
formation that  can  be  found  in  no  other  book, 
and  will  help  any  dairyman  to  make  his 
business  more  profitable.     It  tells 
How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed,  How 
to  Care  for  Feed,  What  Foods  Pro- 
duce Greatest  Amount  of  Milk,  How 
to  Care  for  the  Dairy  Cow  in  the  way 
to  get  best  results,  and  the  whole  book 
is  practical.    To  get  all  the  good  out  of 
your  milk  you  should  of  course  use 


THE  SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  CREAIg  SEPARATOR 

It  is  not  only  guaranteed  to  more  than  pay 
for  itself  annually,  but  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  skim,  the  low  can,  the  self-oiling 
bearings,  the  simple  Tubular  bowl  with  only 
one  little  part  inside  to  wash,  the  moderate 
price,  are  all  points  you  should  know  about.  Send  today 
for  the  free  "Business  Dairying"  and  full  information 
about  the  Sharpies  Tubular,  giving  number  of  cows 
you  keep.  Ask  for  booklet  G.  131 


Mrs.  J.  Renken,  Trenton,  la.,  says  "We  cleared  $100.00  in  six 
months  olT  seven  cows." 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Ghloago,  III. 


Farming  Prosperity 
CREIAM  SEPARATORS 

There  was  never  before  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the 
average  American  farmer  had  such  big  crops  worth  such  good  prices  as  he 
has  this  year. 

There  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  who  has  use  for  one  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  himself  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

now  and  do  it  right  away,  and  there  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  having  use 
for  a  separator  who  really  can  afford  not  to  do  so. 

Its  use  mean9  more  and  better  cream  and  butter,  with  less  work  and 
trouble  for  everybody — it  means  profit,  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

If  you  already  have  a  "cheap"  or  inferior  separator,  "trade  it  in"  for 
what  it's  worth  and  replace  it  with  a  DE  LAVAL. 

Put  some  of  your  prosperity  into  the  most  profitable  farming  invest- 
ment ever  made— of  which  a  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
must  convince  you. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  General  Agents. 
309  Twelfth  St.,  107  First  St.,     123  North  Main  St.,  1017  Post  SL, 

Oskland,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.         Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Seattle,  Wash. 


 THE  DAIRY.  

USING    MILKING  MACHINES. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  about  milk- 
ing machines  and  the  success  being  had 
with  them  and  especially  to  read  of  ac- 
tual experiences.  In  Canadian  Dairy- 
man A.  Price  tells  of  the  experience  of 
S.  Price  &  Sons,  Erindale,  Ont.,  with 
the  machines  which  they  have  been  us- 
ing since  last  January. 

"Before  we  got  the  machines,"  said 
Mr.  Price,  "seven  men  were  required  to 
milk  seventy-five  cows.  Now  we  have 
about  sixty-eight  cows  milking  and  with 
three  machines,  each  of  which  milks 
two  cows,  I,  alone,  can  do  the  milking 
and  separating  in  one  and  one-half 
hours.  The  machines  were  purchased  to 
milk  80  to  100  cows  in  an  hour,  but  so 
far  we  have  used  only  three  of  the  six 
■machines  that  were  furnished  us.  By 
using  all  of  them  we  can  easily  milk 
80  cows  in  an  hour.  One  very  desirable 
feature  is  the  ease  with  which  we  can 
get  the  milk  from  cows  that  have  small 
teats  and  are,  therefore,  very  hard  to 
milk  by  hand.  Three  sizes  of  teat  cups 
ivere  supplied,  and  the  smallest  size 
works  to  perfection  on  cows  that  have 
small  teats. 

"At  first  the  cows  wondered  what  was 
happening,  but  only  two  or  three  gave 
any  trouble,  and  they  soon  became  quiet 
and  were  easily  milked  by  the  machines. 
The  teat  cups  were  supposed  to  be  kept 
on  by  suction,  but  now  and  again,  when 
the  rubber  becomes  slightly  worn,  they 
are  easily  shaken  off.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented by  putting  a  belt  around  the  cow 
and  under  the  teat  cup  attachment.  In 
a  few  cases  the  noise,  caused  by  the  suc- 
tion, made  some  of  the  cows  nervous  ,but 
they  soon  became  used  to  it.  Some  cows 
that  could  not  be  milked  by  hand,  ex- 
cept by  very  careful  milkers,  stood  per- 
fectly quiet  after  being  milked  a  few 
times  with  the  machine. 

"It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  keep 
the  machine  and  the  tubing  clean.  By 
having  a  tub  of  hot  water  and  a  tub  of 
cold  water  on  hand  when  the  cows  are 
all  milked,  and  setting  the  teat  cups  in 
the  cold  water  before  the  power  is  turn- 
ed off,  and  transferring  them  to  the  hot 
water,  the  job  is  done  easily  and  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  fittings  and  all 
connections  can  be  washed  just  as  eas- 
ily as  an  ordinary  pail.  The  teat  cups 
are  made  of  copper  and  tinned  on  the 
outside.  The  tubing  is  made  of  sanitary 
rubber  composition,  which  is  very  dur- 
able. Ordinary  rubber  will  not  stand 
boiling,  and  would  impart  a  rubber 
taste  to  the  milk  passing  through  it. 
The  tubing  supplied  with  these  ma- 
chines, however,  has  neither  of  these 
objectionable  features.  When  the  ma- 
chine is  not  in  use  the  tubes  are  kept 
in  a  brine  to  preserve  them.  Before  be- 
ing used  fresh  water  is  allowed  to  run 
through  them  for  a  few  minutes." 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

TULARE  GRANGE  MEETING. 

To  the  Editor:  Tulare  Grange,  P.  of 
H.,  Cal.,  convened  in  its  hall  on  Sat- 
urday, the  19th.  There  was  the  usual 
attendance  and  the  usual  nice  lunch.  A 
class  was  obligated  in  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees.  All  bills  were  ordered 
paid,  and  reports  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer were  referred  to  the  finance  com- 
mittee. The  reports  show  a  good  finan- 
cial condition.  A  communication  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture  giving  the 
courses  of  instruction  therein  was  read 
and  ordered  filed. 

A  communication  from  the  Audobon 
Society,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  Grange 
in  securing  State  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  class  of  birds,  was 
read  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
three.    The  subject  of  sugar  beet  culture 


I 

in  Tulare  county  was  laid  over  by  re- 
quest until  next  meeting,  to  give  beet 
growers  an  opportunity  to  be  present. 

The  following  resolution,  introduced 
at  the  Grange  meeting  on  the  third  Sat- 
urday in  December  last  and  laid  over 
until  this  meeting,  was  taken  up,  dis- 
cussed, and  passed  without  dissent: 

Resolved,  By  Tulare  Grange,  P.  of  H., 
California,  we  approve  and  advocate  the 
resolutions  introduced  in  the  State 
Grange,  P.  of  H,  at  Santa  Rosa  last 
October,  and  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Association,  in 
Hanford,  this  month,  favoring  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law. 
These  exclusion  laws  have  been  promot- 
ed by  class  legislation.  The  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  coast,  particularly  the 
agricultural  interests  thereof,  require 
such  modification. 

The  subject  received  the  same  careful 
and  thorough  consideration  and  discus- 
sion it  did  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention. 

The  need  of  more  labor  for  carrying 
on  and  promoting  our  agricultural  indus- 
tries and  the  adaptability  of  Chinese 
labor  to  the  work  was  admitted  and  testi- 
fied to  by  all  who  had  heretofore  tried 
the  same.  Chinese  labor  has  at  all  times 
been  found  diligent  and  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  their  work,  they  are  the 
same  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night,  there  is  not  a  communist  or  an- 
archist among  them  whatever  else  their 
faults  are.  The  resolution  was  passed 
without  dissent.  It  was  charged  and  not 
denied  that  the  Chinese  send  much  of 
their  earnings  to  China,  but  it  was  also 
charged  and  admitted  that  for  every  dol- 
lar so  sent  out  of  the  country  by  China- 
men Americans,  themselves,  take  out 
and  squander  in  foreign  countries  much 
of  it  unfortunately  at  the  gaming  tables 
of  Monte  Carlo  ten  dollars  to  the  one 
sent  away  by  Chinamen. 

Another  resolution  introduced  at  the 
December  meeting  the  foregoing  was  and 
laid  over  until  this  meeting  was  taken 
up  and  received  thorough  discussion. 

Resolved,  We  approve  the  stand  taken 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  have  a  decis- 
ion of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
will  determine  the  treaty  rights  of  Jap- 
anese children  and  our  own  obligations 
under  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Empire  of  Japan,  and  if, 
under  this  treaty,  Japanese  children  of 
school  age  admissable  to  our  public 
schools,  can  be  excluded  therefrom  by 
any  State  legislation  or  any  rule  of  a 
local  board  of  education  which  denies 
to  them  the  same  privileges  children  of 
the  most  favored  nation  may  enjoy.  No 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  home 
or  abroad,  has  received  greater  commen- 
dation than  has  President  Roosevelt. 
His  actions  have  at  all  times  been  in- 
liberty-loving  people. 

spired  by  a  sense  of  American  justice 
and  equity,  and  a  desire  to  make  Ameri- 
can statesmanship  the  standard  for  all 

The  subject  is  one  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange  takes  much  interest 
and  nearly  every  member  present  ex- 
pressed himself  freely  on  it,  during 
which  the  following  amendment  was  of 
fered,  as  more  specifically  expressing  th? 
Grange  understanding  of  the  case.  As 
amended  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Whereas,  Tulare  Grange  No.  198,  P. 
of  H.,  Cal.,  has  carefully  considered  the 
subject  of  the  exclusion  of  Japanese 
children  from  the  public  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia from  which  foreign  born  children 
of  other  nations  having  treaty  relations 
with  the  United  States  are  not  excluded, 
and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  has  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  with  the  Empire  of  Japan 
whereby  each  accords  to  the  other  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  those  accorded 
in  its  territory  to  the  most  favored  nation 
having  treaty  relations  therewith,  and 


Whereas,  The  Japanese  government 
has  entered  a  formal  protest  against  the 
exclusion  from  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  of  children,  of  school  age, 
born  in  Japan  and  to  which  children  of 
other  foreign  nations  are  admitted,  as  a 
violation  of  its  treaty  rights  with  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  The  executive  of  the  United 
States  has  instituted  proceedings  in  the 
Federal  Court  and  in  the  Supreme  Court 


of  California  for  the  determination  of 
the  constitutional  treaty  powers  of  the 
United  States  and  our  obligations  to 
other  nations  with  whom  we  have  en- 
tered into  treaty  relations;  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  The  course  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  have  these  treaty 
rights  determined,  is  the  right  and  honor- 
able course  for  him  to  have  taken.  It 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


THE  RAILWAY  ENGINEER. 

There  are  heroes  famed  in  story,  rightly 
famed,  for  deeds  of  arms; 

Men  who've  fought  their  country's  foe- 
men,  and  in  sudden  night  alarms 

Have  rushed  out  to  shots  and  shouting 
in  the  smoke  and  reek  and  dark, 

Never  pausing,  never  heeding,  offering 
themselves  a  mark; 

Going  where  their  duty  called  them  in 
nation's  game  of  war; 

Finding  death  or  finding  glory  never 
que&tioning  what  for. 

But  peace  has  its  greater  heroes,  men  of 
throttle  and  of  wheel, 

Men,  who  crouched  in  their  cab  windows, 
drive  their  panting  steeds  of  steel 

Over  moor  and  fen  and  mountain,  dash- 
ing over  trestles  high 

Thrown  across  deep  cleft  and  chasm  like 
mere  cobwebs  'gainst  the  sky, 

On  whose  nerve  hang  lives  of  hundreds 
as  they  leave  the  station  light 

And  with  straining  of  steel  sinews  plunge 
afar  into  the  night. 

Men    who,    facing    swift    disaster,  are 

keyed  up  to  such  a  height 
That  each  nerve  joint  and  muscle  springs 

to  do  the  thing  that's  right; 
Men  who,  when  they  can't  avert  it,  go 

to  death  clear-eyed  and  brave, 
With  strong  hand  closed  on  the  throttle 

in  a  last  attempt  to  save; 
Hope  of  glory  or  of  pension  is  not  theirs, 

no  more  than  fear; 
Aye,  indeed,  peace  hath  its  hero  in  the 

railway  engineer. 


AT  LAST. 

Barbara  Waring  had  practically 
learned  and  mastered  the  art  of  being 
poor,  when  Fate  presented  her  whimsi 
cally  with  abundance.  Everybody,  even 
she,  felt  it  to  be  more  or  less  a  fantastic 
happening. 

She  wondered  at  first  what  she  was  go 
ing  to  do  with  it  all;  that  was  before  she 
had  learned  that,  along  with  a  fortune. 
Fate  always  bestows  methods  for  its 
disposal  —  sudden  and  unknown  acts  of 
duty,  family  claims  that  had  only  been 
sleeping  dogs  until  their  opportunity 
awoke  them  to  bark.  She  found  out  also 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  may  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  getting  of  simple  things, 
if  such  happen,  moreover,  not  to  be  the 
simple  things  for  which  others  ask. 

With  a  sort  of  gasping  relief  she  ran 
off  to  the  sea,  to  a  household  of  merry, 
affectionate,  noisy  creatures  she  had 
once  schooled  and  loved.  They  made 
much  of  her  in  their  own  breezy  fash- 
ion, quite  unaffected  by  her  change  of 
circumstances  except  that  it  gave  such 
an  unfailing  excuse  for  teasing. 

She  was  discovering  among  them  that 
the  girl  in  herself  was  not  so  much  crush- 
ed and  dead  as  neglected.  She  kept 
cropping  up  and  asserting  herself  in  the 
most  unlooked-for  daily  fashion. 

"You  are  getting  prettier  and  young- 
er every  day,  Mother  Bab,"  one  of  the 
girls  exclaimed,  watching  a  little  excite- 
ment ruffle  the  quietness  of  her  gray 
eyes  and  flush  her  smooth  cheek.  "Isn't 
she,  Edward?"  the  girl  cried  merrily. 
The  man's  watching  eyes  had  a  sudden 
spark  of  something  new  and  strange. 
Barbara  drew  a  blind  of  blank  forbidding 
over  the  youth  in  her  own.  Her  cheeks 
flamed,  not  with  the  blush  of  mere  re- 
proof, but  something  fiercer.  The  man 
saw  it,  and  began  to  talk  instantly  with 
much  detail  of  something  else.  She 
thanked  him  for  it  secretly,  but  with  that 
barb  implanted  by  the  careless  schoolgirl 
hand  rankling. 

It  was  so  long  that  a  man  had  looked 
at  her  with  that  flash  in  his  eyes,  the 


brief  admiration  of  the  moment  as  she 
called  to  herself.  She  thought  she  could 
meet  it  calmly  enough  now,  yet  the  old 
savage  throb  had  leaped  in  response  to 
that  look. 

When  she  was  twenty  she  met  a  man 
obviously  attracted  by  herself,  not  by 
any  of  her  attributes  —  music,  deftness, 
or  mental  quickness  of  perception  —  but 
by  herself.  For  the  first  time  her  wishes 
were  anticipated,  her  lightest  words  re- 
membered and  quoted,  her  tastes  studied, 
in  that  old  and  sure  fashion  never  to 
be  set  aside  or  improved  upon,  in  the 
primitive  pleasure  of  a  wooer.  She 
opened  out  like  a  flower  to  the  sun,  un- 
til the  blow  fell.  He  was  not  in  earnest; 
it  was  a  summer's  amusement,  no  more! 
The  realization  came  crashing  across 
her  life,  destroying  not  alone  her  hope 
but  some  faith  in  herself.  What  really 
mattered  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  a 
lover  as  the  loss  of  herself. 

She  emerged  from  the  silent  conflict 
altered  only  to  herself.  She  had  killed 
that  part  of  her  nature,  she  told  her- 
self somewhat  grandiosely,  and  certainly 
the  corpse  had  shown  no  sign  of  life  un- 
til this  afternoon,  when  a  girl's  nonsense 
drew  that  flash  from  a  man's  eye  and 
that  instinctive,  cruel  response  from  her- 
self. 

Edward  Banks  was  an  elder  son  of  the 
house  by  another  marriage.  He  was  re- 
moved by  age  and  a  certain  difference, 
not  so  much  age  as  a  change  of  mental 
outlook,  from  the  merry,  pleasure-loving 
throng  of  half  brothers  and  sisters,  whom 
he  secretly  protected  from  themselves 
at  every  turn.  There  was  nothing  super- 
ior in  his  attitude.  "Old  Ted"  was  looked 
up  to  laughingly,  yet  with  much  earnest- 
ness underneath  the  fun,  as  mingling  in 
himself  the  joint  roles  of  an  autocrat 
and  a  most  susceptible  chancellor  of  ex- 
chequer. He  was  inevitably  the  arbiter 
of  family  destines  in  his  quiet,  conclu- 
sive way  of  decision. 

Barbara  stepped  into  the  family  atti- 
tude straightway.  Oddly  enough,  although 
her  years  and  his  own  tallied,  she  regard- 
ed him  much  as  his  young  sisters  did, 
to  his  own  amusement  at  first.  Lately  a 
vague  doubt  crept  in.  It  was  never  ex- 
pressly defined,  not  even  when  his  flash- 
ing eyes  set  her  pulses  dancing  on  the 
summer  afternoon  when  they  sat  looking 
at  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  beyond 
the  tamarisk  bushes  at  the  garden's  end. 

She  escaped  with  only  one  thought — 
i  not  that  —  not  that  again!  A  line  of 
Browning  came  to  her,  then  and  later  as 
the  situation  developed: 

She  had 

A  heart  —  how  shall  I  say  —  too  soon 

made  glad, 
Too  easily  impressed. 

It  was  not  a  comment  that  would  have 
come  from  anybody  else  on  this  girl  with 
the  brown  hair,  and  eyes  at  which  few 
looked  long  enough  to  find  the  hidden 
light  that  sometimes  redeemed  them 
from  insignificance  to  positive  beauty. 
Edward  Banks  had  discovered  the  lat 
ter  and  he  looked  again,  always  to  en- 
counter that  instant  withdrawal  of  the 
vague  something  that  tantalized  him  be- 
yond the  soft  reticence  of  voice  and  eye, 
that  echoed  in  and  out  of  the  music  she 
played  to  herself  of  an  evening  in  the 
shadows  of  the  great,  and,  as  she  thought 
empty  drawing  room. 

He  watched  and  waited.  Barbara  elud- 
ed more  than  ever.  He  told  himself  that 
he  was  too  old  to  make  experiments,  he 
must  be  sure,  though  every  day  caution 
became  harder;  she  felt  that  what  had 
been  was  returning,  and  would  not  let 
herself  see  the  difference  of  this,  the 
real  thing,  from  that  old  imitation  pas- 
sion. 

He  hid  his  feelings  far  less  cleverly 
than  he  imagined  from  their  object.  She 


GUARANTEED:   65   per  Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CTjKAN,  RAW  MATERIAL,.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL,  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


was  continually  averting  their  slight  ex- 
pression, scheming  against  betrayal  and 
against  her  own  response  day  after  day, 
until  she  felt  forced  to  act.  She  dispatch- 
ed a  letter  that  would  bring  her  a  tele- 
gram and  she  would  fly. 

She  looked  across  the  gay  dinner  table 
and  out  of  the  arial  window  at  the  even- 
ing sea.  The  sound  of  the  sea  came  like 
a  faint  song  between  the  pauses  of  laugh- 
ter and  talk  of  the  pleasant  company,  a 
vague,  sad  refrain  of  waves  that  lapped 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  below  the  gardens. 

Barbara  thought,  not  of  the  beauty  of 
the  evening,  but  of  how  desolate  she 
would  be  tomorrow  night  away  from 
them  all,  alone!  The  sound  of  her  own 
name  broke  in. 

"Why!  You  will  be  all  by  yourselves 
tonight,  Ba,  you  and  Ted;  I  had  for- 
gotten we  are  all  going  out  to  this  pas- 
torial  play  rehearsal  thing.  How  rude  of 
us"  —  the  speaker  laughed  without  pen- 
itence. "You  must  entertain  one  another 
Ba;  play  to  him.  Old  Ted  would  like 
that  " 

"He  would,"  interpolated  Edward. 

"And  if  he's  good  he  may  smoke  in 
the  drawing-room;  he  could  never  be 
happy  after  dinner  without." 

"Couldn't  he?"  Barbara  avoided  the 
glance  direct  across  the  dinner  table. 

They  went  off  in  a  body,  bearing  fid- 
dles, mandolin,  guitar,  and  stage  proper- 
ties.  "We  shall  be  back  at  ten." 

"It's  really  too  bad  to  troop  off  and 
leave  you  " 

"Goodby,  goodby!" 

Without  a  word  to  one  another  the  two 
left  moved  away.  Barbara  went  upstairs 
to  the  drawing-room,  its  many  windows 
open  to  the  sea  that  entered  like  a  song. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  play  for  some 
time,  but  sat  in  the  peace  of  the  deserted 
room  listening,  fearing  a  step  on  the 
stairs.  None  came.  He  was  smoking, 
after  all,  downstairs  in  his  own  room. 
She  need  not  imagine  her  music  was  in- 
ducement to  bring  him  here,  she  told 
herself,  yet,  just  for  tonight,  the  very 

last  night   .    She  started.  Edward 

was  standing  in  the  doorway.  He  stood 
watching  her  with  that  strange  flicker  in 
his  sober  eyes.  He  crossed  the  room  and 
sat  opposite  her,  still  silent  and  smiling. 

"Shall  I  play?  What  would  you  like?" 
She  did  not  wait  for  his  answer,  but  be- 
gan. The  man,  listening,  knew  that  it 
was  his  presence,  his  obvious  presence, 
that  kept  the  magic  out  of  her  melody. 
He  gave  a  grim  attention  to  it  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  got  up  and  went  into  the 
inner  room.  She  thought  he  had  gone, 
and  a  faint  current  of  something  mys- 
terious crept  into  her  music;  it  relieved 
her,  soothed  the  unrest  of  her  mood,  flow- 
ed with  a  momentary  healing  over  her 
jarred  spirit. 


As  she  ceased  a  servant  entered  with 
a  telegram.  She  was  looking  at  it  un- 
opened when  he  came  back.  She  knew 
escape  was  too  late. 

"Come  outside.    You  have  had  enough 

music." 

"You  mean  you  have,"  she  corrected, 
trying  to  talk  lightly. 

"You  sometimes  make  a  mistake 
about  me,"  he  said  abruptly. 

There  were  winding  steps  that  led 
from  the  drawing  room  windows  to  the 
garden.  He  followed  her,  going  carefully 
to  escape  her  trailing  gown. 

There  was  a  sort  of  rampart  at  one 
end  witth  a  low  sandstone  bench  that 
overlooked  the  sea. 

The  air  was  full  of  soft  sounds  and 
scents.  He  could  only  just  see  her  face 
and  the  soft  sweep  of  cheek  that  gave 
distinction  to  her  profile.  A  little  fold 
of  her  gown  trailed  across  the  bench 
as  they  sat.  He  took  it  between  his 
fingers.  "I  like  your  shadowy  black 
frocks.  I  don't  like  women,  as  a  rule, 
in  black  gowns.  This  is  like  twilight, 
fine  and  frail.  Is  that  why  you  chose  It, 
Barbara?" 

For  the  first  time  he  called  her 
by  her  name.  She  was  dumb.  There 
was  piercing  through  her  swiftly  distaste 
and  fear  something  stronger.  He  tried 
to  see  her  face  in  the  gloom. 

From  sheer  incapacity  to  finesse  he 
took  the  one  course  that  convinced  — 
the  direct  one. 

"I  want  you,"  he  said.  "It's  not  the 
way  to  put  it;  men  don't  say  it  bluntly 
like  that  —  men  who  know  how  to  woo. 
I  never  did,  never  tried,  or  wanted  to  be- 
fore. I  am  too  old  to  learn  the  rules  of 
the  difficult  game.  I  only  repeat  I  want 
you.    Does  it  seem  enough?" 

He  took  her  trembling  hands. 

"I  want  you  to  marry  me.  After  all, 
it's  what  they  come  to  in  the  end,  those 
pretty  tricks  and  speeches,  those  byways 
I  can't  learn.    Let  it  bring  me  near  you." 

"But  if  I  can't." 

There  was  an  edge,  half  malice,  half 
unconcealed  content,  in  her  voice. 

"You  must!  I'll  have  to  try  and  learn 
the  other  fellows'  methods  if  you  won't 
come  to  me  like  this!" 

She  shuddered,  and  for  an  instant,  in 
the  inexplicable  ebb  and  flow  of  emotions 
she  seemed  carried  from  him. 

"You  don't  know  me  yet,"  he  went  on; 
"you  have  taken  other  people's  views  of 
me.  I  shall  be  different  to  you  —  quite 
different,  if  you  will  let  me  show  you 
myself,  apart  from  everybody  else.  I 
have  a  prophetic  feeling  about  us  —  I 
had  it  from  the  beginning.  I  suspect  I 
am  going  to  make  you  want  me  more 
than  you  know." 

Insurgence  returned  —  was  overflow- 
ing all. 

"You  can't  make  me  want  you  more — " 
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Free 


Sharpened 
Tools 

Ever  buy  a  hatchet  that  would  sharpen  a  pencil  ?  If 
you  did,  it  was  a  Keen  Kutter,  for  every  Keen  Kutter 
edged  tool  is  sharpened  at  the  shop.  On  the  other  hand 
— did  you  ever  buy  a  hatchet  that  you  had  to  grind 
before,  using,  and  in  grinding  find  a  flaw  or  soft  spot  ? 
That  is  the  reason  that  most  manufacturers  do  not  give  you  a  hand  sharpened  tool. 
They  let  you  take  the  risk. 

QUALITY  TOOLS 

are  offered  you  with  every  risk  of  quality  or  temper  removed.  Edges  are  keen  and 
perfect — temper  and  quality  are  tested  and  every  tool  is  stamped  with  the  name  and 
trade  mark  for  identification  and  guarantee.  You  don't  need  to  be  a  tool  expert  to 
buy  the  best  tool  of  any  kind.  Just  ask  for  a  Keen  Kutter  if  you  want  a  Saw,  Chisel, 
Bit,  Drill.  Gimlet,  Awl,  Plane.  Hammer,  Hatchet.  Axe,  Drawing-knife,  Pocket-knife, 
Screw-driver,  File, Glass-cutter,  Ice-pick, or  any  tool  for  bench, home, gardenorfarm. 

Sold  for  37  years  under  this  mark  and  motto: 
"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten. "  Trade  Mark  Registered. 
If  yonr  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  write  us.   Tool  liooklet  on  reqnest. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

ALCOHOL 

Can  be  used  in  Improved  Peerless  and    Distillate     Engines  without 
any   change   in   construction  or  vaporizer 


V/2  H.  P.  to  25  H.  P. 
Belt  or  Direct 
Connected 


For  Pumping  and 
General  Power 
Service 


BAKER  &,  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 

For  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Mining 

We  Build  Pumps    For    Direct    Connection    to    Any  Kind  of  Engine  or  Motor 
WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

2132  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


She  broke  off  laughing,  then  suddenly 
timid.    "Don't  you  see  —  why?" 

He  did,  though  to  the  latest  day  of 
their  life  together  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  understand  how  it  came 
about. 


"Johnny,"  said  the  stern  parent,  "my 
father  used  to  whip  me  when  I  behaved 
at  the  table  as  badly  as  you  are  doing." 


"Well,"  rejoined  the  precocious  young 
ster,  "I  hope  I'll  never  have  to  make  a 
confession  like  that  to  my  little  boy." 


"Is  there  any  known  test  for  true  love? 
asked  the  very  young  man. 

"Nothing  but  marriage,"  answered  the 
home-grown  philosopher.  "If  that  doesn't 
evaporate  it  you  have  got  the  real  thing." 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 


Cream  of  Pea  Soup. — One  pint  canned 
peas,  one  quart  milk,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  two  even  teaspoonfuls  of  flour, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Press  the  peas 
through  a  colander,  put  the  milk  on  to 
cook  in  a  double  boiler;  as  soon  as  it 
boils  add  the  peas  that  have  been  pres- 
sed through  the  colander.  Rub  the  but- 
ter and  flour  together,  add  a  little  milk 
at  a  time  until  it  can  be  poured  easily, 
then  add  to  the  hot  and  stir  constantly 
until  it  thickens,  add  salt  and  pepper  and 
serve  immediately. 

Cheese  Salad. — Salads  are  always  pop- 
ular, and  any  novelty  in  serving  them 
is  appreciated.  Arrange  this  salad  in  a 
bowl,  using  lettuce,  watercress,  etc.,  and 
then  make  a  good  mayonnaise  sauce. 
Take  some  soft  cream  cheese  and  pound 
it  in  a  mortar,  moistening  it  by  degrees 
with  mayonnaise.  When  thoroughly 
amalgamated  pour  over  the  salad,  gar- 
nish with  tomatoes  or  radishes,  and 
serve. 

Fried  Vegetable  Marrow. — Stew  a  veg- 
etable marrow  in  weak  stock,  then  drain 
thoroughly  and  stamp  into  neat  rounds: 
drain  quite  dry.  Dip  into  seasoned  egg 
and  breadcrumbs  and  fry  a  golden-brown 
color.  Serve  piled  on  a  doyley  with 
grated  cheese  scattered. 

Sweet  Croutons. — Cut  some  neat  little 
rounds  of  bread  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  thick  and  scoop  out  a  part  of  the 
center.  Soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  sweet- 
ened and  flavored  milk,  drain  slightly, 
and  fry  in  batter  to  a  golden  color.  Fill 
the  hole  in  each  with  preserve,  sift  sugar 
over,  and  serve. 

Lettuce  Sandwiches.  —  Spread  thin 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  with  mayon- 
naise dressing.  Put  between  the  slices, 
from  which  the  crust  has  been  removed, 
small  crisp  lettuce  leaves.  Stamp  the 
sandwiches  with  some  fancy  shape  and 
serve  at  once. 


Common  Sense,  in  the  Hennery. 

The  American  hen  is  the  greatest  bird  in  the 
world.  All  the  gold  and  silver  mined  in  a  year, 
added  to  the  value  of  sheep  and  wool,  doesn't  equal 
the  money  worth  of  poultry  products  Biddy  pro- 
duces in  365  days  time  That  sounds  big,  but  it's  a 
big  fact  and  can't  be  expressed  in  small  figures.  If 
it's  hard  to  believe,  take  the  same  truth  in  another 
way.  Think  of  a  railway  train  900  miles  long,  com- 
posed of  107,818  cars.  Well !  If  all  the  eggs  produced 
on  Cncle  Sam's  farm  in  one  year  were  packed  in 
crates  containing  360  eggs  each.it  would  take  just 
such  a  train  to  transport  them  all  between  any  two 
points.  Xow,  what  about  our  hen  !  Nothing  small 
in  the  poultry  industry,  is  there?  No,  there  is  not, 
and  if  every  man  with  a  hen  used  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a,  giving  a  small  portion  every  day  in  soft 
food,  the  business  would  be  far  more  colossal  than 
it  is.  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  key-note  of  success  in  poultry 
culture. 

Some  brt  eders,  crusted  with  the  barnacles  of  old 
traditions  and  prejudices,  think  hens  and  corn  are 
the  only  two  things  necessary  for  making  money 
out  of  eggs.  Some  again,  think  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  "tonic  idea,"  bnt  lack  sufficient  faith 
to  try  it.  And  in  the  meantime,  while  these  men 
are  growing  poorer,  thousands  of  others,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  hens  require,  ai  e  giving  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  and  coining  money.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
is  not  a  stimulant.  It  doesn't  force  the  hen  to  a 
short  period  of  large  production,  only  to  leave  her 
exhausted  and  unproductive  for  a  much  longer 
time. 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  gets  at  the  root  of  the  trouble 
in  another  way.  It  makes  the  hen  feel  natural 
when  her  whole  environment  is  contrary  to  nature. 
If  at  liberty  to  scratch  and  forage  at  will  she  would 
find  in  Nature's  lavish  providing  most  of  the  things 
she  needs  to  promote  the  healthful  activity  of  every 
organ  Rut,  being  restricted  in  range,  she  needs 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce  a  to  take  the  place  of  Nature's  pro- 
viding by  making  food  available,  and  by  strength- 
ening and  assisting  the  digestive  process  till  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  nutrition  which  nature 
can  use  is  wrung  from  the  food  eaten,  and  directed 
into  proper  channels  for  building  healthy  flesh  or 
producing  eggs.  This  statement  of  fac  is  not  over- 
drawn— hens  cannot  lay  when  confined  or  at 
liberty,  if  forced  beyond  a  certain  point- unless  a 
preparation  of  this  kind  is  given. 

The  truth  of  all  this  is  sufficiently  evident  in  the 
number  of  deserteil  and  abandoned  "coops"  one 
sees  about  the  country,  where  people  have  literally 
killed  the  hen.  which  laid  the  golden  egg  by  requir- 
ing the  impossible  and  unreasonable.  Dr.  Hess  and 
Clark  (who  make  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a)  are  so  well 
assured  of  the  real  value  of  the  compound,  that 
they  back  i  with  their  personal  guarantee — no 
profit  from  using  Pan-a-Cf-a — no  pay.  If  you  try  it 
and  are  disappointed,  you  get  your  money  back, 
that  is  their  offer. 

Very  likely  your  dealer  has  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a:  if  not  a  postal  order  will  bring  it. 
Thousands  more  are  using  it  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Try  it  yourself— get  in  line  for  pros- 
perity. 


If  the  dealers  would  only  be 
fair  to  you  and  me,  3Tou  would 
have  less  lamp  troubles  and  I 
would  make  more  chimneys. 

If  a  Macbeth  lamp-chimney 
was  sold  every  time  one  is 
asked  for,  I  would  make  all 
the  lamp-chimneys  instead  of 
half  of  them. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 

To  Strengthen  the  Eyes.  —  The  eyes 
will  be  greatly  strengthened  by  putting 
the  face  down  into  a  glass  or  eye-cup 
of  water  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and  opening  them  under  water.  This  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  do  at  first,  but  if 
the  water  for  two  or  three  days  be  tepid 
and  gradually  be  made  colder  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  until  it  is  no  shock  to 
put  the  face  into  quite  cold  water,  it  will 
soon  become  easy  and  is  very  invigorat- 
ing and  refreshing.  The  eyes  should  be 
wiped  after  this  by  passing  a  soft  towel 
very  gently  from  the  outer  angle  inward 
toward  the  nose. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

€l«ctrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  anil  Assaying 

5100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Californui 
Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN DER  NAILLEN,  Pret't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay ,$25:  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying   Established  in  1864.   Send  for  circular. 

Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mts.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 

Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop.  Saratoga,  Cal. 
TO  CUBE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take  LAXATIVE  BROMO  Quinine  Tablets.  Drug- 
gists refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
GROVE'S  signature  is  on  each  box.    2 sc. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLECl 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  &o%  of  Cal  i 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Wn't<  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 
Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and 'BLACKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets  Berkeley,  Cal. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


Until  vou  investigate 
IE  MASTER  WOkK.VlA.N" 


I^Ofif  M  ^^U^T  G^L^^OH ^^/S^Gfl\lJ^£)  Iwo-cylind 
cylinder  engines;  revolutionizinggas  power.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at 
small  cost— portable,  stationary  or  traction.  5,  7,  10,  and  15  horse  power  engines  in  stock  at  Oakland.  Mention  this  paper.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
THE  TEMPLE    ENGINE  CO..  Mfrs.,  David  Rutherford,  Aite.nt,  I  396  Harrison  St.,  Oakland,  Calif.   THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


DEWEY, STRONG  UO 

CAVEATS 


PATENTS 

IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

The  Bee-keeper's  guide  to  success.  Th« 
Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with 
bees.  Contributors  are  practical  honey  pro- 
ducers who  know  how.  Interesting — in- 
structive. $1  per  year;  3  mos.  (13  copies) 
25c.  Sample  free. 

American  Bbe  Journal, 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Blake,  MoffittdTowne,DPTp" 

No.  419  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  Fresno,  California, 
Breeder  of  hlrn-srade  thoroughbred  Hol- 
ateln  Bulls  and  Helfera.  Thoroughbred 
Berkshire  Boars  and  Sows. 

RJ  VIR8IDE  HERD  HOLSTKIN  CATTLE— 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  In  the  world. 
Rend  for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  *  Stock 
Co..  Stockton.  Cal.   


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock,  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box,  351  Petaluma.  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calif  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 


BOLLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Andreas  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


▲.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Qeronlmo, 
Marin  Co..  Cal. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


P    H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,    Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breed- 
er of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS — Qui n to  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily.  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  &  DURHAMS,  Bred  es- 
pecially for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm,  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


■.  H.    FOUNTAIN.   Dixon,   Cal.  Importer 
and  breeder    of  thoroughbred  Shropshire 
sheep.  Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


BELGIAN  HOMER  SQCABS  in  all  colors  $3  per 
doz.  SAM'L  M.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Cottonwood 
Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks— Eggs  $1  50  per  setting;  $6  00  per 
hundred.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  John  P 
Boden,  1338  Second  street,  Watsonville.  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl ,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  Sau  Joaquiu  Co.,  Cal 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRES— Prize    Winners— bred   from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages     T .  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE    AND     POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.   Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  1  al. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,    DUROC  HOGS 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGH  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  Street,  San 
Francisco.    Manu-  ~~ 
facturcr  and 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue  -FREE. 


Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — We  won  at  State  Fair 
ALL  FIRST  PRIZES  in  this  class  1906  and  1904. 
We  have  just  won  at  San  Jose  GRAND  SPECIAL 
for  BE^T  3  Breeding  Pens,  3  Cocks,  3  Cockerels, 
3  Hens  and  3  Pullets,  ALL  VARIETIES  COM- 
PETING. Mr.  Farmer,  YOU  NEED  THIS  BREED 
Write  me  and  learn  why 

W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnews.  Cal. 

State  Vice-President 
NAT.  S.  C.  B.  ORPINGTON  CLUB. 


FOR,  SALE 

Imported  Shire  Stallion 

This  is  a  very  high  class 
Stallion,  5  years  old,  weighing 
1900  lbs.  and  a  good  stock  horse. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

Napa,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importers  and  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARM  PROFITS 


Experts   s.n.1  Ap-lcultural  Ex- 


I 

■  Sett 

■  P"l 

■  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

I0ur2M  pact  Book.  "How  To  Maki 
Money  With  Poultry,"  -.«lh,  laura 
information  loan  a.j  other.  FREE  bj  .end. 
lag  a<J  drearer  af  two  friends  who  keep  poultry. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Oakland.  Cal.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boa  too, 
Chicago,  Kansa*  City  and  London,  Eng. 


IN  POULTRY 
and  INCUBATORS 


PILES  CURED  IN  G  TO  14  DAYS. 
PAZO  OINTMENT  is  guaranteed  to  cure  any  case 
of  Itching,  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding  Piles  in  5 
to  14  days,  or  money  refunded.  50c. 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Bprajns,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  ft  is  Invaluable. 

~Kv«..-y  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  li 
Warranted  to  Five  sntlhlat'tion.  Trice  $1  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  liy  druitt-iste.  or  sent  br  ex- 
press, chartres  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
Its  use  ty-Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


POSITIVELY  CURES 

SORE  SHOULDER 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 

HORSES  MULES 

IT  CURES  THEM  ANYWAY, 
IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 
ir  NOT  SOLD  IN  TOUR  TOWN  ttC  WILL  SIND  TOO 

I —  |-~ j  [—  f—  iampli.  it  you  aond  ua 
rnCC  t»nnam»<,!,our«*.w>r. 
Put  up  In  25c,  50c  and  SI.OO  Cans 
MONEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS 


Security  Remedy  Co- 

^APOLIS*^ 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Rent 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 

H*OJR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


Trile  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat 
King,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  In  no  case.  It  Is  believed,  exceeding 
what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  tax- 
ation purpose. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  th* 
west  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fif- 
teen miles.  It  is  located  In  a  region  that 
has  never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall  and  no 
irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regul  r  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  tht 
land  by  proposed  purcasers  Is  Invited.  Par- 
ties desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should  go 
to  Willows,  California,  and  Inquire  for  R 
U.  Elbe 

Foi  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LUStt, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  oi 
the  estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte 

County,  Cal. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


FRESNO 


3^-4-5  Foot 

AGRICULTURAL 


WORKS 


FUESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento  County. 

ORANGEVALE  ORANGES  ESTAB- 
LISH REPUTATION.  Sacramento 
Union:  Oranges  shipped  from  Folsom 
by  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  to  Eastern 
markets  have  been  bringing  some  top 
notch  prices  during  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  and  the  results  of  the  sales  have 
been  very  encouraging  to  the  growers. 
The  oranges  are  all  from  the  groves  of 
Orangevale,  which  is  establishing  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  a  producer  of  the 
golden  fruit. 

*A  carload  of  navels  sold  in  Chicago 
brought  the  handsome  average  price  of 
$3.25  per  box.  Three  cars  in  Boston 
brought  averages  of  $3.10,  $2.87^  and 
$2.85,  while  in  Chicago  an  average  of 
$2.50  was  received,  and  in  New  York  an 
average  of  $2.42%. 

The  $2.87%  car  in  Boston  was  sold 
on  the  same  day  that  twelve  cars  of 
Southern  navels  were  sold,  but  notwith- 
standing the  glutted  market  the  prices 
of  Orangevale  oranges  held  up  wonder 
fully  well,  which  speaks  highly  for  the 
quality  of  the  fruit. 

PEAR  BLIGHT.  Sacramento  Union: 
In  eradicating  pear  blight  from  the  or- 
chards and  dooryards  in  Sacramento  and 
vicinity,  P.  R.  M.  Bloomer,  the  inspector, 
renders  the  following  report  for  the  last 
week: 

Orchards  along  the  American  river  and 
trees  in  the  dooryards  in  Oak  and  High- 
land Parks  were  inspected.  The  condi- 
tions in  the  orchards  at  Mayhews,  par- 
ticularly those  of  A.  B.  Humphreys  and 
R.  D.  Stephens,  are  very  encouraging 
Mr.  Stephens  says  he  has  never  cut  any 
blight  from  his  trees,  nor  did  the  inspec- 
tor find  any.  Mr.  Humphreys  has  had 
some  blight,  but  the  cutting  has  been 
done  in  a  very  skillful  and  intelligent 
manner. 

Preliminary  inspection  of  over  6000 
trees  were  made;  fifty  were  condemned 
to  be  dug  up;  600  had  twig  blight.  Final 
inspection  was  made  of  1500  trees. 

Although  the  weather  has  not  been 
the  best,  many  people  throughout  the 


What  methods  of  fertilizing  orchards 
have  produced  the  best  results? 

What  definite  progress  has  been  made 
in  fighting  insect  pests? 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  meeting 
one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  citrus 
growers  ever  held  in  California  and  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  citrus  districts 
of  the  State  are  expected  to  be  present. 

The  speakers  will  include  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler,  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson, 
Prof.  Ralph  Smith,  Mr.  C.  C.  Chapman, 
Mr.  R.  C.  Allen,  Mr.  C.  C.  Teague, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Jeffry,  Mr.  S.  A.  Pease  and 
others  prominent  in  citrus  culture. 

Santa  Clara. 

DANGER  IN  OLD  HIVES.— San  Jose 
Mercury  and  Herald:  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain  my  experience  in  using  old  hives 
in  which  some  one's  bees  died,  and  not 
knowing  what  the  cause  of  the  bees  dy- 
ing. In  1905,  during  the  swarming  sea- 
son, I  ran  short  of  hives,  so  I  used  some 
of  the  hives  that  belonged  to  the  fellow 
who  had  formerly  kept  bee&  where  I  am 
keeping  mine.  At  one  time  he  had  some 
one  hundred  colonies,  but  lost  all  in  a 
short  time.  He  said  the  bees  died  from 
neglect  and  moth  worms.  So  I  thought 
if  the  moths  were  the  cause,  there  would 
be  no  use  in  burning  out  the  hives  to 
prevent  foul  brood.  This  summer  I  have 
had  three  or  four  cases  of  foul  brood, 
which  started  up  in  these  old  hives.  This- 
goes  to  show  that  his  bees  died  from 
foul  brood.  Now,  my  using  these  old 
hives  may  cause  me  to  lose  all  my  bees. 
I  will  say  to  any  one,  if  you  are  going 
to  use  hives  that  bees  have  died  in,  un- 
less- you  know  for  certain  that  they  did 
not  die  from  diseases,  I  would  advise  you 
to  burn  out  the  insides  of  the  hives  thor- 
oughly and  everything  that  goes  with 
them. — Farm  and  Ranch. 

Stanislaus. 

LARGE  SHIPMENT  OF  TREES  RE- 
CEIVED AT  TURLOCK.— Stanislaus 
County  Weekly  News:  The  Shafer  Nur- 
sery Company  of  Elmwood  received 
three  and  one-half  carloads    of  orna- 


city  have  cut  the  blighted  parts  from  mental   trees   at  Turlock   on  Saturday 


their  trees  or  dug  them  up. 

All  people  having  blighted  trees  are 
requested  to  cut  the  blight  at  once,  since 
it  must  be  done  if  the  inspector  has  to 
do  it  with  his  workmen,  who  will  be  paid 
by  the  owner  of  the  trees. 

San    Bernardino  County. 

ORANGE  GROWERS  PLAN  MEET- 
ING. Chino  Champion:  According  to 
the  California  Cultivator,  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  a  gathering  of  citrus 
growers  at  Riverside  during  the  latter 
part  of  January.  Some  of  the  questions 
which  will  be  discussed  will  be:  "What 
feature  of  the  Orchard  Management,  or 
after  Management  of  Fruit,  have  pro- 
duced the  best  Results?" 

The  relation  of  the  Citrus  Experiment 
Station  to  the  University  of  California. 

The  practical  value  of  Scientific  Work- 
in  Commercial  Results. 

What  are  the  specific  requirements 
for  producing  the  largest  proportion  of 
fancy  fruit? 

What  are  the  urgent,  practical  prob- 
lems to  which  the  Citrus  Experiment 
station  should  give  early  attention? 

Proposed  Experiment  Station  work. 


from  Petaluma.  The  consignment  in- 
cluded one  carload  of  California  palms 
for  Irwin  City.  They  will  be  planted 
|  along  the  streets-  and  avenues  that  have 
been  laid  out  for  the  residence  part  of 
the  city  that  is  to  be.  The  remainder  of 
the  shipment  includes  many  varieties  of 
evergreen  which  will  be  planted  in  and 
around  Turlock  and  Irwin  City.  The 
palm  trees  were  shipped  from  Oakdale, 
where  they  are  grown  in  an  extensive 
nursery.  The  company  also  received  one 
carload  of  peaches  from  Martinez.  This 
is  but  the  first  receipt  of  large  shipments 
which  have  been  ordered  for  the  spring 
planting.  It  is>  reported  that  many  of  the 
nurseries  throughout  the  State  have  re- 
ceived larger  orders  than  they  can  fill, 
and  the  demand  grows  heavier  as  spring 
advances,  indicating  that  an  unusually 
large  area  will  be  planted  to  orchard 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 


BY  ONE  BIN.  It*«  KHfO  OP  THE  WOODS.  Savea  monc»  and 
backache.  Send  for  FREE  lUua.  c»Uloffiie •howing  Ut*«t  Improve- 
ment* and  testlmonlali  from  thoo»nda.  Flint  f.rd«r  wenres  v*nrv. 

Folding  Suwiog  Mach.  Co.,  158 1  .  Harrison  St,  Chicago,  111. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  Dealers  and  Commission 
Men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Pacific  Guano  3.  Fertilizer  Co.,  24th  &  Indiana,  San  Francisco 


Write  for  our  FREE  Booklet. 


Farmer's  Friend. 


Valuable  to  all  Farmers  and  Ranchers. 


January  26,  1907 
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Keep  Tour  Racers  Free  From  Aches 

As  the  track  season  approaches,  as  horse- 
men everywhere  are  looking  anxiously  to  the 
condition  of  old  campaigners  and  new  candi- 
dates that  are  expected  to  take  the  speed 
honors  of  the  various  circuits,  Experienced 
Turfmen  will  not  neglect  to  make 


TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR 


one  of  the  chief  articles  in  the  stock  of 
their  horses'  medicine  chests. 
Years  of  use  in  the  leading  stables  of  the  country  have  proved  the 
merits  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle's  Elixir  as  a 

Leg  and  Body  Wash 

It  is  one  of  the  old  stand-bys  of  horsemen — a  household  remedy. 
Why  experiment  with  unknown  cures  when  a  reliable  standard  is  at  hand? 
It's  a  serious  business.    You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on  the  effect 
of  doubtful  preparations  among  your  horses  at  any  time — much  less  during 
the  racing  season  when  the  horses'  condition  every  day  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Dr.  Tuttle's  Elixir  is  a  remedy  for  sprains,  rheumatism,  bruises — for 
outside  ailments  of  the  horse  as  well  as  inside.    Ask  veterinarians  anywhere. 
Farmers  and  breeders  can  use  it  as  well  as  skilled  practitioners. 
Besides  the  Elixir,  the  Tuttle  Elixir  Company  offers 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir,  for  ills  of  men,  women  and  children. 
Tuttle's  White  Star,  the  best  healing  and  drying  liniment. 
Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders,  the  best  blood  purifier 
for  horses. 

Tutt2e's  American  Worm  Powders,  absolutely  certain  in  their 
effect,  guaranteed  in  every  case  to  expel  all  worms. 

Tuttle's  Hoof  and  Healing  Ointment,  a  perfect  cure  for  hard 

and  cracked  hoofs  and  all  diseases 
of  the  hoof. 

Price  on  Tuttle's  Remedies. 

On  and  after  this  date  the  price 
of  Tuttle's  Family  and  Horse 
Elixir  will  be  $4.00  per  dozen; 
Condition  Powders,  $2.00  per 
dozen;  Worm  Powders,  $2.00  per 
dozen;  Hoof  Ointment, $4.00:  White 
Star  Liniment,  $4.00.  Bottle  sen* 
by  mail,  $.75. 

Horse  Book  Free. 

We  publish  a  book  of  100 
pages  entitled,  "Veterinary  Ex- 
perience" which  contains  the  ex- 
perience of  our  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  a 
successful  veterinary  surgeon.  It  is 
a  clear  illustration  and  description 
of  the  horse  and  his  diseases. 

Send  for  "Veterinary  Experi- 
ence" and  other  printed  matter — 
FREE. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  BEVERLY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

iRtdingtcm  &  Co.,  Third  St  ,  near  Townsend,  San  Francisco  | 
W.  A.  Shaw,  Los  Aug.  les,  Calif.,  Agents 


mm 
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When  shingles 
have  warped,  split 
or  burned — when 
coal-tar  has  crumbled  and  melted — 
when  tin  has  rusted  away — you 
will  wish  you  had  put  on 

T&tirn&i^  Rubber 
Sanded  Roofing 

Put  it  on  now — save 
money,  worry  and  repair  bills,  and 
get  perfect  protection  all  the  time. 

Booklet  "R"  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
A  practical  encyclopedia  of  the  best  roof- 
ing materials,  roofing  papers,  building  and 
insulating  papers.  It  is  sent  free,  with 
samples  and  prices.  If  your  dealer  can 
not  supply  you  write  to  us  today. 

PIONEER  ROLL,  PAPER  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


during  the  year.  The  productiveness  of 
the  orchards  now  coming  into  bearing 
have  influenced  many  who  have  been 
skeptical  before  the  very  profitable  na- 
ture of  this  business,  to  enter  the  horti- 
cultural field.  In  a  few  years  Stanislaus 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  fruit-bearing 
counties  of  the  State. 

Yolo. 

ORCHARD  PLOWING  BY  TRACTION 
ENGINE. — Winters  Express:  Plowing 
orchards  with  a  traction  engine  is  a  new 
scheme,  but  H.  P.  Johnson  is  going  to 
try  it.  He  received  a  machine  Sunday 
built  for.  that  purpose.  It  was  made  after 
the  design  and  under  the  supervision  of 
his  son  Albert  at  Stockton  and  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  built.  The  machine 
is  made  quite  low  so  that  it  will  pass 
under  the  limbs-  of  trees  and  is  of  thirty- 
two  horse  power,  capable  of  pulling  six 
or  eight  plows  at  a  time.  The  traction 
wheels  have  a  surface  of  twenty-two 
inches  and  it  is  not  thought  they  will 
press  the  soil  enough  to  prevent  good  cul- 
tivation. Its  speed  is  normally  about 
three  miles  an  hour  but  is  can  make 
four  on  the  road.  This  is  the  first  effort 
to  plow  orchards'  with  a  traction  engine 
and  fruit  growers  will  watch  it  with  in- 
terest. If  it  is  a  success,  and  of  that 
there  is  probably  no  doubt,  Mr.  Johnson 
will  be  able  to  get  his  work  done  quicker 
and  better  than  was  possible  before  and 
can  do  it  when  he  wants  to.  As  a  sum- 
mer cultivator  it  ought  to  be  a  big  suc- 
cess. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

(Continued  from  page  57.) 
shows,  on  his  part,  a  manly  conscien- 
tious sense  of  duty  to  the  whole  nation 
and  to  his  official  obligations. 

Resolved,  The  charge  so  openly  and 
so  frequently,  in  the  press,  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  trying  to  force  the  ad- 
mission of  Japanese  children  to  our  pub- 
lic schools  is  unjust  and  untrue.  The 
action  taken  by  the  President  does  not 
justify  nor  excuse  such  a  charge. 

Resolved,  President  Roosevelt's  course 
in  the  present  instance  it  is  in  full  accord 
with  his  official  course  heretofore,  which 
course  has  made  the  American  people  a 
leading  nation  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
only  proper  course  for  him  to  have  taken 
The  only  course  which  will  maintain  for 
the  American  nation  that  high  standing 
amongst  the  powers  of  the  world  which 
he  has,  heretofore,  so  well  promoted. 

Whilst  much  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  every 
thing  said  was  in  a  patriotic  spirit.  It 
was  regretted,  however,  that  leading 
papers  and  leading  politicians  in  Cali- 
fornia have  given  expression  to  distorted 
reports  of  the  matter;  such  expressions 
and  reports  as  indicates  a  desire,  if  not 
a  determination,  on  their  part  that  is  a 
conflict  between  California  and  the  rest 
of  the  Union. 

Californians  are,  it  is  true,  proud  of 
their  State  and  are  equally  proud  of 
their  country. 

They  are  true  patriots.  They  will 
abide  by  the  decisions  in  the  case,  what- 
ever they  may  be. 

They  will  not,  they  cannot,  be  led  into 
conflict  or  nullification  of  the  laws  of 
their  country. 

J.  T. 


ORPINGTON  AWARDS. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Sullivan  of 
Agnews  took  25  per  cent  of  all  the 
awards  for  his  breed  at  the  Los  Angeles 
show  last  week,  which  is  very  creditable 
to  California  bred  birds,  as  they  doubt- 
less came  in  competition  with  recent  di- 
rect importations  from  England,  which 
are  quite  popular  in  mat  part  of  the 
State. 


The  greatest  profit  from  hens  is 
in  making  yours  lay  when  the  other 
fellow' s  don' t — an  easy  thing  to  do 
when  each  morning's  feed  contains 
a  small  portion  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a.  This  tonic  preparation 
also  cures  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  in- 
digestion, etc. 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

is  a  wonderful  assistant  to  hen 
nature.  By  its  use,  functions  and 
organs,  which  in  confinement  become 
dormant  or  inactive,  are  compelled 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  to  act 
as  nature  intended.  This  is  why 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  fills  the  egg 
basket  in  winter.  It 
is  the  prescription  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.V.  S.),  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  leading 
poultry  associations  in  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  costs  but  a  penny 
a  day  for  30  fowls,  and  is  sola  on 
a  written  guarantee. 
U  lb.  package,  35c  12  lbs.  $1.75 
Gibs.  85c.  25-lb. pail, $3.50 

Send  1  centi  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petaldma,  California, 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 


THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
NITRATE  0E  SODA 

THE  LEADING  FERTILIZERS  OF  TODAY 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALFOUR ,  GUTHRIE  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Fresno.  Los  Angeles 

Write  to  them  for  Pamphlet*. 


Cocoanuf  OH  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOB  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  by 

EI  Dorado  Oil  Works 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.     Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  I>.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kausas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few   years  since,   has  been   a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  compute  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  ha* 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section* 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  it 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiment! 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  No 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indelinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
fanner  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  op 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  ns  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
autlmr's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Heed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing.  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  fo? 
Sheep-Raising.  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try. Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.   Price  82.00. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 


ATuhar  We  offer  t0  our 
I  UUOI   customers  with- 

out   charge  a 

fcllh  ■   potato  which  re- 

r  Ilk  k  cently  sold  in 

England  for  f  i  ,246  a  single  tuber. 

OUR  CATALOG 

Ourcatalog  (FREE)  contains  many 
vaiieties  of  vegetables  which  we 
were  first  to  introduce.  Of  these  we 
endeavor  to  keep  a  pure  stock.  All 
our  seed  is  tested.  Plain 
instruct  ions  a  re  given 
*  .for  cultivation. 
J.  J.H.  GREGORY  &  SON. 
Marble-Heao,  Mass. 


Apples  4c,  lVach  6c,  Plume  12c,^^t^  V»  have 
Cnerrics  16c.  Best  quality  cV"  *r  a  corn- 
good    bearers,    praftetl  V\  %  rfi         pleto  line 

•tOCk,    Hut    M-.-lilm(.-S.  yS    t%  -V*/  Of  VcK'eMMi-. 

Concord  Grapes  2c.  y^Wliy /Flower  and 
Forest  Tree ^-/ft*  J) /   Kami  Seeds.  Our 
_   .  Vt»  e,Ov/  lam  illustrated  cat- 
1.000 up.  WeXkV^*/  "'"fine- 
7.  flle^lo3^  +F\/r   GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
OV^ox  116    BEATRICE,  Neb, 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


i 


GOLD  MEDAL 

Citrus  Trees 


Are  fully  described  in  our 
treatise  "of  Citrus  Culture 
which  is  a  trifle  the  beat  thing 
of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Contains  about  50.000  words 
and  100  illustrations  telling 
about  oranges  antl  1-mons 
from  the  s  ed  bed  to  the  bear- 
ing orchard.  Price  2.s  cents. 
Remember  we  are  the  largest 
producers  of  Citrus  trees  In 
the  world  and  stand  rea^v  o 
serve  you  with  .irst 
nursery  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Correspondence  in- 
vited. 


SAN  MM4S 
CITRUS  NURSER  ES 

SAN  CIMAS,  CAL. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Proprietor. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Offer  for  sale  a  few  specialties  this 

season. 

A  NEW  WALNUT,  ETC. 

General  Fruit  Tree  Catalogue  of 
strictly  "Pedigreed"'  stock  will  be 
issued  during  1907. 

LEONARD  COATES   NURSERY  CO. 

Morganhlll 
Santa  Clara  County  California 


SEEDS 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


i41  Spear  St.  San  Francisco 


Kirkman  Nurseries 


"Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Vines.  Peach  and  other  fruit 
trees  at  reasonable  prices.  Grape  root- 
ings  and  cuttings  furnished  in  any  quan- 
tity. 400,000  rooted  vines  in  Stanislaus 
county.  Main  office  at  MERCED,  Cal. 
Branches  at  Fresno  and  Turlock." 


TREES 

B.  Crawfords,  Hale's  Early  and  manv  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  trees,  all  fine  budded  stock. 

Large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears,  Hurbanks,  and  S.  B.  S.  S. 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopol.  Cal. 


Grimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Ori&lmil  r>urb.ink  Strain 

$1.50  per  Do?..  $6.00  per  100.  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  hart  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Writeorcall  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
WS  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 


Trees 


flnaly  Nurseries 

T.J.  TRUE 

St'.basropol 

Write  for  Price  List 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Burbank  Beauty  (Early)  $3.00  per  M  and 
Brandy  wines  (mid-season)  at  $2. 00  per  M. 
Both  are  excellent  table  and  market  berries 
and  the  best  varieties  for  California.  Orders 
booked  for  present  and  future  delivery. 

G.  H.  Hopkins,  Burbank,  Cal. 


WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  seed.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  trees.  Call  and  see 
them.   Postal  gets  price  list. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


MORSE   SEEDS  SPROUT 

~Yom  and  Nature  do  the  rest 

Alfalfa 

from  the  best  Utah  alfalfa  section — clean  and  free  from  dodder  and  weed 
seeds.  Al-o  Turkestan  alfalfa — recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  dry  land.  Samples  and  prices  of  both,  on  request.  If 
interested  in  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  and  Onion  Sets,  write  us. 

^OOirl  r^niAlrAnilO  now  ready— send  your  name 
\J%Z*Z\Jk\      V/aldlUgUC    and  your  frien, Is'  names  and 

addresses — for  copies  free. 

168  Clay  St.  C.  C.  MORSE  (EL  CO.  San  Francisco 


GREENBACK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  anil  Pure  Potash 
Best   tree  Wasli 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 


True  To  Name 

The  demand  for  all  sorts  of  fruit 
trees  promises  to  be  heavier  than 
ever  before.  Place  your  order 
now,  before  our  assortment  is  ex- 
hausted. 

Deciduous 
Fruit  Trees 

We  have  this  season  a  superior 

etock  of 
PEACHES  PLUMS 
PRUNES  PEARS 
APPLES  APRICOTS 
CHERRIES  OLIVES 
NECTARINES 
All  grown  under  our  personal  su- 
pervision,  in   our  Nursery  Plant 
No.  3,  which  has  a  rich  river  bot- 
ton  soil,  permitting  the  most  per- 
fect roots. 

Citrus  Trees 

All  grown  at  our  Citrus  Nurseries, 
In  the  Great  Thermal  Belt  near 
Exeter. 

Nut  Trees 

ALMONDS  WALNUTS 
PECANS 

In  all  the  leading  varieties 

Grapes 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  resistant  roots.  All  the 
leading  Table,  Wine,  and  Raisin 
sorts. 

BERRY  PLANTS 
BURBANK'S  CRIMSON 

WINTER  RHUBARB 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS 
ROSES,  PALMS, 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

We  are  the  sole  propagators  and  dis- 
seminators of  Burbank's  four  new 
and  valuable  creations.  Write  for 
illustrated  pamphlet. 


Calimyrna 
Figs 

OUR  GREAT  SPECIALTY. 

None  genuine  without  our  seal. 


Also  have  a  fine  stock  of 
WHITE  ADRIATIC,  MISSION 

and  other  standard  sorts  of  Figs. 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 

Will  be  ready  for  distribution  in 
January.  It  contains  points  about 
Pruning.  Planting,  is  superbly  il- 
lustrated. Will  be  mailed  free  on  re- 
quest. 

Price  list  on  application. 

PAID-DP  CAPITAL   9  200.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C  ROeding    Pres.  8c  Mgr.  _ 

Box  '4  Fresno.California.USA^ 


Are  % 
You 

Planting 

Trees? 


Owing  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand we  are  sold  out  on  many 
sorts,  and,  though  we  are  selling  out 
fast  on  others,  we  can  still  furnish 
the  following  standard  varieties: 

In  Peaches:  Triumph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford, 
Elberta,  Piquetts  Late,  Salway, 
Phillips  Cling,  Levi  Cling,  Sherman 
Cling. 

In  Plums:  Climax,  Burbank, 
Wickson,  Diamond,  Hungarian, 
Fallenberg,  German,  Grand  Duke. 

In  Cherries:  Knights  Early 
Black,  Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Great 
Bigerean,  Lambert,  Black  Oregon. 

In  Pears:  Bartlett,  Brusse  Clari- 
gean. 

In  Crapes:  Emperor. Cornichon, 
Tokay,  Malaga. 

In  Quinces:    Pineapple,  Orange. 

Likewise  other  varieties  not 
standards. 

SUBMIT  A  LIST  OF  YOUR 
WANTS.  WRITE  FOR  CAT- 
ALOGUE. OUR  PRICES  ARE 
RIGHT,  WHILE  OUR  TREES 
ARE  THE  BEST  THAT 
GOOD  CARE  AND  INTEL- 
LIGENT A  P  PLICA  TION 
CAN  PRODUCE. 


Placer  Nurseries 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

SUVA.  BERGTHOID  4  CO..  Proprietors 

The  Fowler  Nursery  Company 

Has  on  hand  a  large  lot  of  thrifty  rooted 
vines  and  peach  trees,  of  all  varieties. 
Also  strawberries,  blackberries  and  the 
celebrated  Himalaya  berry. 


STOCK  COMPLETE       PRICES  REASONABLE 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  Ll»t 

FOWLER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
F.  FOWLER  FRESNO  CO..  CAL. 
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COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 
Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West 

For  over  thirty  years,  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPurity  and  Quality 

Our  MOT  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  It  is  full  of  raluable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Planting. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

In  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ETTERSBURG  GOOSEBERRY 

 AND  

Rose  Ettersburg  Strawberry. 

Ettersburg  Gooseberry — Unique,  vigorous 
grower,  healthy  so  far  as  tried,  very  pro- 
ductive, medium  sized  berry,  very  thin  and 
tender  skin,  and  practically  all  meat,  as 
there  are  but  few  seeds;  three-fifths  as 
much  acid  as  other  varieties  and  of  highest 
quality.  Was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  at 
the  L.  and  C.  Exposition,  which  was  the 
highest  recognition  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  a  single  exhibit  of  a  single  variety.  Fine 
cuttings  until  February  15,  $1.00  per  dozen 
postpaid. 

Boss  Ettersburg'  Strawberry  —  Unique, 
productive,  valuable  as  a  home  berry  on 
light,  warm  soils.  Plants  50c  a  dozen  or 
$2.25  per  100,  postpaid. 

For  full  description  see  article  in  this 
paper  January  12,  1907.  Money  orders  on 
Bineland,  Cal. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER, 
Ettersburg,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


p  15  for  $1.00 

llOSftS  Field-grown  plants, 
IIUOVO      10  in.  to  2  feet. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

GEDRO  NURSERY       Gilroy,  Cal. 


LOGAN  BERRY  PLANTS.    Special  price  per  M. 

E.  R.  ONG,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


THE  CROCKER  PEAR_ 

We  claim  does  not  Blight. 

See  U.  S.  Year  Book  for  description. 
What  Luther  Burbank  says  of  it: 

"  Box  of  pears  received  last  December ; 
samples  have  been  tested  from  time  to  time 
and  even  at  this  date,  Feb.  10,  are  still  in  best 
condition.  Its  form,  size,  color  are  attrac- 
tive. Fruit  is  among  the  best ;  juicy,  refresh- 
ing and  in  all  respects  satisfactory  and  es- 
pecially so  at  this  unusual  season. 

Luther  Burbank." 

Get  the  genuine  Crocker  Pear 
trees  from  the  originator. 

L.  L.  CROCKER, 

Loomis,  Placer  county,  Cal. 


Seed  Corn. 

HICKER.Y  KING.  Largest  grain.  Smallest  cob. 
Great  fodder  producer  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  $50.00 
per  ton.  Casaba  melon  (Winter  Pine  apple)  seed, 
$1.00  per  lb. 


LEONARD  COATES    NOKSERY  CO., 

Morganhill,  California. 


Inc. 


SOW  WESTERN  SEEDS 
IN  WESTERN  SOIL 


Here's  a  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  make  New  Friends 
for  LILLY'S  Northern  Grown  Seeds 


Vegetable  seeds  are 
grown  on  and  adapted  to 
this  coast.  These  10  varieties  are 
the  aristocrats  of  the  kitchen-gar- 
den. They  represent  the  acme  of 
Lilly  effort,  the  result  of  years  of 
careful  seed  selection  and  cultiva- 
tion. This  Special  Offer  gives  you 
♦1.50  in  these  seeds  for  $1.00.  Read 
the  descriptions,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  and  conservatively  made. 
Living  up  to  the  catalogue  descrip- 
tion is  what  has  built  up  the  rep- 
utation of  Lilly's  Best  Seeds. 

PUGET  SOUND  SPECIAL 
TOMATO. 

This  miniature, 
from     a  photo- 
atunckl^l^^        graph,  gives  you 
winmMk     an  idea  how  the 
tomato  produces. 
Is  an  early  dwarf, 
stands  free  from 
the  ground,  with 
hard,  firm,  round 
stalks.  Yields 
large  clusters  of  round,  firm,  lus- 
cious  fruit,   beautiful   rich  color, 
free  from  blemish,  stands  shipment 
splendidly.  A  three-season  leader; 
popular  everywhere.    Perfected  by 
us     on      our  experiment 
grounds  at  Brighton  Beach, 
and  can  be  obtained  solely 
from  us.    Sold  only  in  sealed  pack- 
ets.   Ounce,  60c;  packet,  10c. 

GOLDEN  JERSEY  WAX  BEAN. 
Brittle,    tender,    broad,    thick — 

the  best  of  all  the  yellow  pod  bush 
beans.  Stringless.  Beautiful 
golden  color  and  delicious 
flavor.      Vigorous,  reliable, 

and  an  abundant  producer,  i-lb., 

28c;  packet,  10c. 

JACK  FROST  SWEET  CORN. 

Plump,  milky  kernels,  that  melt 
in  your  mouth;  tender,  sweet,  pro- 
lific— really     phenomenal.  Dwarf 
variety,  permitting  close  planting. 
Very  hardy.    Jack  Frost  seed  has 
been   perfected    by   ourselves  on 
Puget  Sound,  is  thoroughly  accli- 
mated and   peculiarly  adapted  to 
Pacific  Coast  conditions.  Not  only 
season's  earliest,  but  longest 
and  latest  producer.  We  can- 
not  say   too   much   in  en- 
dorsement   of    this    corn.  Large 
packet,  15c. 

LILLY'S  GLORY  CABBAGE. 
Glorious  in  flavor,  gloriously 
sound,  a  glorious  grower  and  a 
glorious  shipper.  Lilly  ships  tons 
of  this  cabbage  seed  across  the 
continent,  as  this  variety,  perfect- 
ed on  Puget  Sound,  is  admitted  to 
be  the  best  cabbage  grown.  Even 
rounder  and  more  solid  than  the 


Danish   Ball   Head,  and  infinitely 

better  adapted  to  Pacific  coast  con- 
ditions. True  to  type,  every 
head  like  its  neighbor,  sym- 
metrical,   white    inside  and 

solid  to  the  core,    i-lb.,  $1.25;  1- 

oz.,  35c;  packet,  10c. 

PRIDE  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
CUCUMBER. 

Almost  a  seedless  cucumber,  the 
seeds  being  small  and  few.  Per- 
fectly   smooth,   very    dark  green, 
beautiful   white   flesh,  perfect  cu- 
cumber flavor,  exceptionally  firm, 
crisp  and  delicious.     Grows  10  to 
18  inches  long,  always  straight,  and 
dark  green  until  ripe.  Vine 
hardy   and   vigorous;  enor- 
mously   productive;  yields 
early  and  late  in  season,   i-lb.,  65c; 
2-oz.,  40c;  oz.,  25c;  packet,  10c. 

ENGLISH  FORCING 
LETTUCE. 

Large,  crisp,  tender;  best  vari- 
ety for  home  culture,  because  eas- 
ily grown  outdoors  or  in  frames; 
rich   color,   ideal   for  garnishing. 
Hotels  gladly  pay  one-third  more 
for    this    lettuce.    Stands  more 
neglect  in  watering,  and  does  not 
quickly  run  to  seed.  Most  profitable 
for  market  purposes  because 
quickly  ready  in  fine  large 
bunches    of    beautiful  light 
green,  which  never  spot,  i-lb.,  50c; 
oz.,  20c;  packet,  10c. 

MT.  RAINIER  PEA. 
Dark,  rich  green,  well-filled  pods, 
creamy  and  delicious;  enormously 
productive.    Propagated  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  best  early  pea  ever 
offered  to  western  growers. 
Especially  valuable  for  mar- 
ket gardeners,  commanding 
the  highest  prices  through  the  sea- 
son.   Large  packet,  10c. 

CRIMSON  GLOBE  BEET. 

Close   grain   flesh,   very  sweet, 
tender,  blood  red,  delicately  zoned 
with   white.    Exceedingly  smooth 
surface.  Finest  in  form,  flavor 
and  color.  Free  from  woody, 
fibrous    roots.    Grows  uni- 
form in  size — about  three  inches 
through.  Matures  early.  Pkt.,  10c. 

GOLDEN  HALF-LONG 
CARROT. 

Best  of  all  the  yellow  varieties. 
Very  sweet,  close  in  texture,  gold- 
en yellow,  solid,  very  smooth,  at- 
tains  large  size,  has   small  core, 
and   adapted   to   all   soils;  under 
good  cultivation  yields  25  to  30 
tons  per  acre.  Ready  for  table 
at  all  times  during  growth. 
Equally  valuable  for  stock. 
A    market    favorite,    i-lb.,  25c; 
packet,  10c. 


CRIMSON  GIANT  RADISH. 

The  larger  it  grows  the  solider  it 
gets;  twice  the  ordinary  size. 
As  hard  as  a  bullet,  while 
tender  and  deliciously  crisp. 
Retains  goodness  long  after  ma- 
turity,   i-lb.,  40c;  packet,  10c.. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  OFFER. 

$1.50  worth  of  above  seeds  for 
$1.00. 

$1.00  worth  of  above  seeds  (one 
packet  of  each  variety,  with  packet 
of  Old  Fashioned  Flower  Garden 
Seeds  thrown  in  free)  for  75c. 

Six  10c  packets,  with  Flower 
Garden  packet,  50c. 

Three  10c  packets,  25c. 

Abo\e  prices  are  postage  paid. 

SEEDS  AND 
GROW  RICH 


Grow 


Plant  Lilly's  Best  Northern- 
Grown  Seeds,  grown  on  this  coast 
for  this  coast,  and  be  sure  of  profit. 
You  will  find  that  the  saying,  "Best 
for  the  West"  is  true  in  every  case, 
and  that  Lilly's  Best  Seeds  will 
give  you  best  results.  The  above 
are  only  ten  varieties  of  Lilly's 
Best  vegetable  seeds.  For  infor- 
mation as  to  the  full  line,  write  for 

LILLY'S  1907  SEED  CATALOG, 

Which  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid, 
on  request.  Lilly's  1907  catalog 
surpasses  all  previous  books  in  at- 
tractiveness and  completeness  of 
plant  information.  It  is  thorough- 
ly dependable,  and  besides  contain- 
ing descriptions,  price  lists  and 
culture  directions  of  thousands  of 
varieties  of  seeds,  bulbs,  roots  and 
cuttings,  it  is  a  handbook  of  in- 
formation on  poultry  foods,  poultry 
supplies,  stock  foods,  fertil- 
izers, garden  supplies,  sprays, 
horticultural  supplies,  etc. 
If  you  want  one,  free,  mark  an  X 
in  the  white  square. 

HOW  TO  ORDER. 

Mark  an  X  in  each  white  square 
opposite  the  variety  of  seed  you 
wish  to  order,  mark  the  quantity 
in  square  or  on  margin,  figure  up 
the  total,  clip  out  the  ad.,  and  re- 
mit in  same  envelope  with  the 
clipped  ad.  Be  sure  and  write  your 
name  and  address  plainly,  filling  in 
the  following  blank: 


Clip  ad.  and  mail  to 


Seattle,  Wash. 

Enclosed  is  $  ,  for  which 

please  send  me  $   worth  of 

Lilly's  Best  Vegetable  Seeds,  as 
marked  above. 

Name  

Address   R 


have  stood  the  test  for  over  50  years 
and  are  still  in  the  lead.  Their  absolute 
certainty  of  growth,  their  uncommonly 
large  yields  of  delicious  vegetables  and 
beautiful  flowers,  make  them  the  most 
.  reliable  and  the  most  popular  every- 
kk  where.  Sold  by  all  dealers.  1907 
Seed  Annual  free  on  request. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Twenty  Thousandpudded,  Grafted  and 
Seedling  WALNUT  TREES  For  Sale. 

Will  trade  for  some  logan  or  phenominal 
berry  plants. 

A.  RJDEOUT 

Magnolia  Nursery,    -    Whittier,  Cal. 


Wanted.— Hardshell  Almonds 
for  seed  purposes.  We 
have  a  few  tons  of  Apricot 
Pits  for  sale  for  seed  pur- 
poses. 

Address: 

EANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

FR.ESNO,  CAL. 


LOGAN    BERIiY  PLANTS 

$2.00  per  hundred,  $15.00  per  M.  Cran- 
dell's  Early  blackberry,  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berry, Lucretia  dewberry,  each  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10.00  per  M.  Plants  carefully 
packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
G.  H.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Burbank,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

Martinez,  Cal. 

TMOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

Have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  of  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Free  and  Cling  Stone  Peach,  Apple,  Apricot,  Cherry 
Plum,  Prune,  Pear  and  Almond,  also  Cornichon, 
Black  Emperor  and  Tokay  rooted  vines— Cal. 
Black  Walnut,  Orange,  Lemon,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Prices  Furnished  on  Application 


TOKAY  ROOTED  VINES 

50,000  FOB  SALE 

Grown  from  the  Famous  LODI  STOCK 
For  terms  a|iply  to 

FRANK  H.  BUCK  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


Seedling  Cherry  Trees 

Mehelab  Seedlings,  i  &  2  year  trees  at  $10.00  per 
000.  K 

GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis,  Calif. 


Trees   Trees  Trees 

Extra  fine  stock  ot  apples,  pears,  cheeries,  plums, 
peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  nectarines,  nuts  and 
grapes.  Elms,  catalpas,  mapl  s  and  shrubs.  Come 
and  see  and  get  prices.  Eslate  of  JAMES  T. 
BOGUK,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


R  AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  G 

R 
A 

Seed  can  be  had  of 

E  Vierra  Bros.,  Moss,  Cal.  S 


The  only  forage  plant  that 

Ywill  give  satisfaction  on 
overflow,  swamp  or  up'and 
without  irrigation. 


—  TO  IRRIGATORS! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  eland  sights  for  $  7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

Ripon,  Cal. 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 
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Deere 

Universal 

Lever  Harrows 


Deere  Universal  Disc  Harrows 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  and 
General  Field  Cultivation. 

Made  in  3,  4,  5  and  6  feet  sizes  with  18  or  20  inch  Discs. 
Gangs  are  reversible   and  can  be  extended  on  the  circle  bar 
with  ease. 

Double  levers  for  operating-  the  gangs. 

Write  for  special  circular 


Made  in  all  sizes,  from  4  to  24  feet. 
Frames  are  made  of  heavy  channel  steel. 

Patented  adjustable  tooth  clamps  lock  the  teeth  whenever  set. 

Lever  has  a  relief  spring  which  saves  breakage  when  coming 

in  contact  with  roots  or  stones. 
Combination  draw  bars  used  on  all  harrows  of  three  sections  and 

over. 


Deere  Implement  <<k,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ITme  Mountain 
|  Copper  Co. 
102014m  | 

1  OAKLAND 


Basm^  CAL.  .  ..M 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  CARRY  <mm 


M0C0C0 


FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  free, 
on  application . 
Accept  no  substitute?  insist  on 
 having  MOC PC 0 


Increase  Your  Profits 

What's  the  use  of  going  to  all  the  expense  of  spraying  and  then  have  poor 
fruit?  The  secret  of  securing  clean,  fancy  fruit  is  in  spraying  thoroughly  with 
high,  even  pressure.  The  hired  men  have  reldom  done  this  because  the 
pumps  ran  so  hard,  but  they  do  it  easily 

By  Using  Bean 
Magic  Spray  Pumps 

because  they   save  just  one-third  the  labor. 

In  the  Spring  Rests  the  Secret 

The  increase  in  profit  from  securing  fancy  fruit  will 
alone  pay  for  the  outfit,  and  the  easy-running,  no  trouble 
features  found  exclusively  in  the  two  sizes  of  Bean 
Magic  pumps  merit  your  immediate  investigation. 

It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true  that  all  the  new 
improvements  can  be  had  in  one  pump,  but  it  is  true 
and  you  will  understand  why  when  you  see  a  Magic 
in  operation. 

Write  for  our  special  offer,  freight  prepaid,  and  we  will 
also  send  our  illustrated  catalogue  No.  16  describing  all 
ten  sizes  of  hand  pumps  and  telling  what  sprays  to  use 
and  how  to  prepare  them.  State  number  of  acres  and 
kind  of  fruit.  Write  today.  Catalogue  No.  18  describes 
"Power  Sprayers." 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 
163  W.  Santa  Clara   St.,   San  Jose,  Cal. 


NATIONAL.   WOOI>   IMIMv  CO. 
WOOD  PIPE 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded  Wheeler  Patten 
Continuous  Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe 

Made  from  California  Redwood  or  Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir 
Los  Angeles  Office:  6th  mad  Mateo  Sts.  5/8  11th  St.,  Oakland 

Pu&et  Sound  Office:  Olympia,  Wash. 

A  Booklet:  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  Mailed  Free  Upon  Request. 


SHEET  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.  All  Sizes. 
Office  and  Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks -all  sires  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


Fight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 

Use  the  Champion  Duster 

Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready. 

Reaches  upper  and  under  side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  &  effective  work 
Thousands  in  use. 
Weighs  about  6  lb. 

ADDRKSS 

F.D.  NAGLE,  Box  14.  Sultana,  Calif. 

I.eggett  &  Bros  ,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  "California  Fruits." 

Prie^.  $2.00  Postpaid 
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OPENAIR  AND  GOOUIR  WINE  MAKiNG. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  efforts  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station  and  one  which  has  attracted  wide 
attention  is  the  continued  work  to  improve  the  quality 
of  California  wine  by  securing  temperatures  which  favor 
a  more  desirable  speed  and  character  in  the  fermenta- 
tion.   To  assist  toward  this  result  various  experiments 


subject  can  secure  on  application.  We  call  attention 
to  the  popular  features  on  this  page:  The  freest  pos- 
sible use  of  the  open-air  and  water-cooling  of  air  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  must  during  fermentation. 
The  pictures  suggest  this.  Prof.  Bioletti  concludes  from 
all  his  observations  and  experiments  that  the  main 
lesson  of  immediate  practical  importance  to  California 
wine-makers  to  be  learned  from  these  observations  and 
experiments  is  the  oft-repeated  one  of  cool  fermentation. 


With  regard  to  the  first  tnere  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
general  lack  of  realization  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  fermenting  wines  at  a  low  temperature.  A  wine 
which  attains  a  temperature  of  95  to  100  degrees  F. 
during  fermentation  will  never  have  the  freshness,  bou- 
quet and  general  high  quality  of  one  which  never  ex- 
ceeds 85  to  90  degrees  F.  Even  though  the  former 
ferments  out  completely  and  remains  a  perfectly  sound 
wine,  its  quality  and  especially  its  bouquet  is  injured, 


Open-air  fermenting-room  and  cellar  in  Algeria. 


Medium-sized  wine-cellar  and  fermenting-room  in  Algeria. 


Open  fermenting-room  and  shallow  fermenting- vats  of  large  cellars. 


Re-inforced  cement  amphoras  used  for  fermentation. 


Amphoras  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  cellars  in  Algeria. 


Inside  view  of  celler,  showing  brick 

have  been  made  in  artificial  cooling  of  the  must  and 
information  of  methods  pursued  in  other  hot  countries 
has  been  secured  and  disseminated.  This  work  is  now 
in  charge  of  Professor  F.  T.  Bioletti,  with  whose  writ- 
ings our  readers  are  famiiiar.  Before  resuming  his 
work  in  Calforn'a  a'ft^r  a  brief  engagement  in  South 
Africa,  Prof.  Bioletti  made  a  tour  through  the  south  of 
France  and  Algiers  and  embodied  his  observations  in 
a  bulletin  entitled  "Manufacture  of  Dry  Wines  in  Hot 
Countries,"  which  those  interested  in  the  details  of  the 


amphoras. 

.  It  seems  strange  that  in  Algeria,  where  cool  water  is  far 
more  scarce  than  in  California,  the  wine-makers  should 
have  been  able  to  make  the  use  of  cooling  machines 
a  practical  process,  while  here  little  or  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  direction.  The  reason  L&  to  be 
found  probably  in  a  lack  of  a  real  appreciation  of  the 
need  and  use  of  cool  fermentation  among  the  wine- 
makers  of  the  regions  where  dry  wines  are  usually 
madie,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  known  methods 
in  the  hotter  regions,  where  the  cellars  are  nearly  all 
of  great  size. 


and  the  headiness  of  many  California  wines,  and  of 
wines  from  other  hot  countries,  is  undoubtedly  due  in 
great  rfit  to  the  high  temperature  of  fermentation. 

Witi^regard  to  the  production  of  common  or  bulU 
wines  the  problem  is  to  produce  a  sound  wine  of  good 
keeping  qualities  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The  finer 
qualities  of  bouquet,  freshness,  and  lack  of  headiness 
are  of  less  importance.  One  of  the  essentials  of  cheap- 
ness is  the  production  of  heavy  crops.  Our  cheap  wines 
must  be  made,  then,  from  heavy-bearing  varieties  of 
vines  planted  in  rich  soil. 
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not  appear  that  they  were  imposed  upon  by  false  repre-  while  California  fruit  trees  produce,  probably,  three 
i  sentations  or  wheedled  into  their  promise.    They  prob-  times  as  much.    But  California  has  been  great  for  halt 
ably  besought  the  false  prophet  and  fell  down  before  a  century  in  agriculture  and  we  are  getting  used  to  it. 

—   him  with  supplications  and  promises  just  as  other  fools  Comparison  in  another  mining  State  which  is  not  so 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YE7IR  IX  71DV71HGE  have  done  since  the  race  first  learned  folly.   That  there  well  agriculturally  will  be  rather  surprising  to  most 

should  be  such  people  in  this  age  of  wide  intelligence  readers.  According  to  the  published  figures,  the  farms 
and)  clear-headedness  in  business  transactions,  is  the !  of  Colorado  produced  in  1906  the  enormous  total  of 
general  shame  of  it.  |  $101,000,000,  while  all  the  mines  together— gold,  silver, 

  I  zinc,  lead,  copper,  tungsten  and  radium — could  roll  up 

A  generally  depressing  fact  is  that  the  fools  are  not  only  $50,000,000.  Although  the  coal  production  has  al- 
cured  of  their  folly  by  indulgence  in  it.  They  seemed  most  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  not  caught 
to  catch  at  the  proposition  that  when  the  impostor  had  up  with  the  combined  output  of  fruit  and  sugar  to 
captured  all  the  first  bunch  of  money,  they  would  wel-  sweeten  it,  as  the  orchards  of  Colorado  and  the  beet 
come  him  back  in  the  spring  to  capture  some  more — or,  fields  together  produced  $20,000,000  worth  of  salable 
possibly,  for  the  sake  of  his  business  reputation,  the  products,  while  the  coal  mined  in  the  State  brought 
rainmaker  promised  to  come  back  and  juggle  them  some  only  $18,000,000.  The  production  of  the  mines  for  190b" 
We  are  always  sorry  for  people  when  they  become  m0re  for  nothing  in  the  spring.    It  is  probable  that  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  its  history,  but  it  was  so  far 
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irrational  and  make  themselves  the  prey  of  fakirs  of 
"science,"  falsely  so  called.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves 
either  to  ridicule  or  revile  them,  although  probably 
the  most  promising  way  to  reclaim  such  people  is  to 
laugh  them  out  of  their  folly.  To  submit  one's  body  or 
one's  purse  to  the  manipulation  of  pretentious  quacks 
seems  to  us,  however,  so  sad  a  thing  to  do  that  we 
cannot  laugh  heartily  at  them— a  forlorn  grin  is  the 
greatest  height  to  which  our  risibles  will  rise  in  such 
a  case.  Such  is  the  shallowness  of  our  merriment  over 
the  plight  in  which  the  dwellers  of  the  west  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  find  themselves  through  their  patron- 
age of  a  rain  maker.  The  story  is  that  last  Saturday 
over  100  farmers  gathered  at  Crow's  Landing  in  Stan- 
islaus county  for  the  purpose  of  "laying  off"  their  rain- 
maker, but  he  refused  to  be  laid  off.  Early  last  fall 
they  contracted  for  demonstrations  from  November  to 
April,  and  if  in  that  time  an  average  of  nine  inches 
of  rain  fell  on  the  West  Side,  the  rainmaker  was  to  be 
paid  $250.  He  was  to  get  an  additional  $250  if  eleven 
inches  fell  and  $1,500  in  all  for  twelve  inches.  The 
former  average  rainfall  for  a  season  in  that  section 
was  seven  inches.  This  season  eleven  inches  had  fallen 
up  to  last  Saturday  and  it  has  fallen  so  continuously 
that  the  farmers  have  had  no  chance  to  sow  their 
crops.  Consequently  the  signers  met  at  Crow's  Landing 
and  proposed  that  he  cease  operations  for  six  weeks. 
He  said  that  if  they  handed  him  the  additional  $500 
now  he  would  do  as  they  desired.  The  farmers  were 
not  so  sure  that  the  rainmaker  had  really  anything 
to  do  with  the  rainfall  and  so  they  voted  against  pay- 
ing the  additional  $500.  He  then  agreed  to  cease  oper- 
ations as  soon  as  he  had  secured  a  rainfall  of  twelve 
inches  and  stated  that  if  the  late  spring  turned  off 
dry  he  would  return  to  the  West  Side  and  bring  the 
late  rains.  As  the  rains  have  continued  the  contract 
has  probably  been  filled  and  the  West  Siders  are  out 
of  pocket  $1,500. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  thing  in  such  a  transaction  as 
the  above  is  not  the  money.  No  doubt  some  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  contract  with  the  fakir  argued  that  if 
no  rain  came  there  would  not  be  anything  to  pay  and  if 
there  was  much  rain  the  profit  to  the  signers  would  be 
so  large  that  such  a  little  money  to  each  would  not  be 
noticed.  That  this  bluff  did  not  represent  their  real 
feelings  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  now  desire  to 
crawfish  as  to  paying  the  money.  The  fact  seems  to 
run  counter  to  the  old  proverb  about  a  fool  and  his 
money.  Still  the  greatest  thing  is  not  the  money,  for 
all  that.  Greater  than  the  money  is  the  humiliation 
which  each  one  should  take  unto  himself.  The  narrative 
above  says  that  some  signers  are  not  so  sure  that  the 
rainmaker  had  anything  to  do  with  the  rain,  conse- 
quently they  voted  not  to  pay  him  what  they  contracted 
to  pay.  That  they  should  have  ever  thought  his  incanta- 
tions could  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  is  the  first 
humiliation;  that  they  were  not  sharp  enough  to  pin 
down  the  rainmaker,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  with 
him,  so  that  an  "act  of  God"  should  dissolve  it,  ought 
to  carry  shame  to  their  business  acumen;  that  they 
agreed  to  pay  so  much  for  so  much  rain  and  refuse  to 
do  so,  reflects  upon  their  common  integrity.    It  does 


such  foolish  persons  are  incurable;  they  may  awaken  eclipsed  by  the  records  of  the  farms  as  to  seem  less 
to  wisdom  in  another  world;  they  seem  to  be  consigned  notable.  But  these  comparisons  are  not  intended  to 
to  cap  and  bells  for  this  one.  Of  course,  we  do  not  be  odiously  indulged  in.  Of  course,  the  success  of  the 
proclaim  against  errors  of  judgment  or  mistakes,  nor  do  mines  is  to  be  credited  with  a  large  share  of  the  de- 
we  forget  that  to  err  is  human.  There  is,  however,  mand  for  products  which  makes  agriculture  great, 
one  form  of  error  which  seems  particularly  discouraging.   

Agnosticism  is  a  virtue  when  compared  with  unreason-  We  always  rejoice  in  undertakings  which  aim  to 
ing  credulity.  How  can  intelligent  people  effectively  bring  the  people  of  different  parts  of  California  into 
defend  themselves  against  blame  for  being  imposed  i  better  acquaintance  and  fuller  knowledge  of  each  other's 
upon  by  those  who  fake  science?  The  honest  juggler  methods  and  results.  For  tnis  reason  we  are  glad  to 
imposes  on  you  and  tells  you  so;  his  science  lies  in  the  hear  that  the  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade  is  ar- 
ability  to  deceive  you  and  he  glories  in  it  as  a  truly  ranging  for  a  big  excursion  from  the  Modesto-Turlock 
scientific  mm  in  aay  line  mey  rightly  do.  Too  many  irrigation  districts  to  Los  Angeles.  It  will  start  Thurs- 
people,  however,  seem  to  have  more  respect  for  one '  day,  February  7,  and  last  ten  days.    The  railroad  has 


who  deceives  them  and  makes  game  of  them  for  gain 
and  does  not  tell  them  so.  How  people  can,  in  this  mat- 
ter of  rainmaking,  persuade  themselves  that  any  man 
can  by  fumbles  and  mumbles  in  a  closet  arrest  the 
progress  of  natural  movements,  is  to  us  unfathomable. 


allowed  a  one-fare  rate  for  the  round  trip.  The  objects 
are  to  establish  amicable  relationship  between  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Modesto  and 
Turlock  Board  of  Trade  and  the  people  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, generally;  and  to  enable  the  central  Californians 


There  is  logic  in  an  appeal  to  a  higher  power  because  to  learn  how  the  southern  Californians  "do  things"  in 
there  are  transcendental  convictions  which  serve  as  the  way  of  promotion  and  securing  homeseekers  and 


premises,  but  there  is  neither  logic,  reason  nor  common 
sense  in  paying  good  money  for  that  which  no  man  can 


investors.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  Mr.  J.  W.  Webb,  well  known  to  many  of 


own  or  deliver.  They  besought  the  rainmaker  to  go  |  our  readers,  has  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  Stan- 
away;  he  will  reman  just  as  long  as  people  will  dupe  islaus  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Webb  knows  the  various 
themselves  to  his  advantage.  parts  of  California  well  and  is  full  of  wisdom  and  en- 

thusiasm in  carrying  forward  the  things  which  he 
undertakes. 


Everybody  is  talking  about  the  advance  in  value  of 
California  real  estate.  Both  in  city  and  country  the 
unearned  increment  is  mounting  fully  as  fast  as  the 
unearned  wages.  Where  shall  we  go,  where  shall  we 
stop  and  how  shall  we  stop?  That  is  nearly  as  puzzling 
as  the  course  of  the  rainfall  on  the  West  Side  this  year. 
There  is  one  difference,  however:    It  is  so  wet,  in  one 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


TOMATO  CROWING. 

To  the  Editor:     In  reading  your  valuable  paper  1 

came  across  an  inquiry  from  a  subscriber,  Stanislaus 

county,  asking  about  tomatoes  and  what  canners  pay 
case,  that  people  cannot  get  in  any  work  and  it  may  be  fo,.  them     You  may  gtate  fQr  me  thju  ^  year  dwlng 


hard  to  find  out  where  they  can  recover  the  money  paid 
to  the  rainmaker.  With  the  rise  of  prices  it  is  different 
because  that  is  just  when  people  plunge  in  and  buy 
and  that  makes  it  go  all  the  higher.  There  is  one  con- 
solation, however,  and  that  is  that  California  is  not 
alone  in  the  inflation  baloon  and  will  get  down  as  com- 
fortably as  the  rest;  in  fact,  will  probably  stay  up  longer 
than  they.  It  is  just  published  that  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under- 
took, in  the  autumn  of  1905,  to  discover  the  degree  of 


the  early  part  of  the  season  I  shipped  tomatoes  to  the 
San  Francisco  market  and  received  $1.50  per  box; 
later  they  dropped  to  15  cents  a  box;  then  is  the  time 
the  canners  gobble  up  the  tomato.  As  to  the  product 
of  the  tomato  plant,  it  depends,  as  you  say,  upon  the 
man,  the  care,  ceaseless  cultivating,  strength  of  plant 
at  the  time  of  transplanting  from  hot  bed,  etc.  One 
must  thoroughly  understand  how  to  handle  the  plant 
from  first  planting  the  seed  in  the  hot  bed,  onward.  The 
soil  must  be  in  good  condition  and  irrigation  at  times 
helps  wonderfully.    I  had  about  1500  plants  out  and 


under  good  care,  etc.,  received  from  them  about  a  box 
increase  in  farm  real  estate  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  (60  pounds)  to  the  plant.  Good  soil,  low,  with  plenty 
The  effort  was  made  to  connect  this  investigation  by  of  moisture  and  a  wind  break  of  trees,  etc.,  surround- 
statistical  methods  with  the  census  valuation  for  1900.  ing  the  plantation  on  three  sides  were  the  conditions. 


You  must  get  the  seed  from  the  tomato  with  the  smooth 
skin,  not  the  tomato  with  the  big  black  spot  in  the 
center,  as  they  are  discarded  or  placed  in  the  bottom  of 

hoods  in  the  United  States,  and  the  results  obtained  ...  t   .  „  „  t^VT71  „.  ,    .  ,, 

the  box,  out  of  sight. — MILO  E.  DYE,  \^  alnut  Grove. 


Reports  were  received  from  45,000  correspondents,  rep 
resenting  substantially  all  the  agricultural  neighbor- 


from  the  tabulation  of  these  reports  indicated  an  in- 
crease of  farm  real  estate  values  during  five  years  of 
33.5  per  cent,  or  an  amount  approximately  equal  to 
$6,133,000,000.  While  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  work 
there  may  be  some  entertainment  in  figuring  out,  each 
for  himself,  how  much  richer  he  is  than  five  years  ago. 


This  is  very  interesting.  Such  notes  of  experience 
are  very  acceptable.  Our  subscriber  on  the  plains  of 
Stanislaus  county  must  calculate  with  the  fact  that 
Walnut  Grove  is  on  the  rich  bottom  lands  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  which  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference  to 
the  tomato  when  it  comes  to  large  product. 


It  is  also  interesting  sometimes  to  figure  out  how 
much  greater  relatively  the  agricultural  interest  is  than 
any  other.    California,  for  example,  is  doing  better  in 


LAWN  MAKING. 

To  the  Editor:    Please  tell  me  what  kind  of  grass 

vou  find  best  for  front  yard6  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
gold  producing  than  for  recent  years  and  yet  California  The  water  that  ,8  used  fQr  irrigation  ls  artesian>  Dut  is 

cows  produce  more  value  than  California  gold  mines,  |  not  so  very  hard.    Also  what  kind  of  fertilizer  do  you 
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find  best  for  putting  on  lawns?  I  had  thought  that  a 
commercial  fertilizer  would  be  better  because  it  would 
contain  no  weed  seed;  but  please  tell  me  what  kind, 
and  also  how  much  should  be  used  per  acre;  and  should 
it  be  put  on  in  one  application,  or  in  three  or  four? — 
SUBURBAN,  Palo  Alto. 

We  never  see  anything  which  pleases  us  better  than 
Kentucky  blue  grass  and  white  clover.  You  can  get  a 
quicker  lawn  with  a  thick  seeding  of  Australian  rye 
grass.  If  you  build  a  cottage  to  sell,  you  had  better 
try  that;  it  will  make  a  lawn  while  the  painters  are 
carrying  out  their  ladders.  It  also  makes  a  better 
show  of  grass  with  less  work  and  water  than  blue  grass 
but  is  never  quite  so  fine  and  gets  coarser  and  more 
buuchy  with  age.  Still  Australian  rye  grass  is  a  good 
thing  in  its  way.  As  for  fertilizers,  some  still  use  the 
old-fashioned  finely  ground  unstemmed  bone  meal,  but 
a  lawn  mixture  of  which  those  advertising  fertilizers  in 
our  columns  will  send  you  description  and  price  is  a 
rather  more  rational  proceeding. 

PEAR   BLIGHT   AT  WORK. 

To  the  Editor:  I  can  see  no  spots  on  the  young 
wood  of  my  peach  trees  as  some  report  that  they  do. 
Does  that  mean  that  the  blight  is  knocked  out?  I 
sprayed  well  with  strong  Bordeaux  early  in  December. 
— GROWER,  Fresno  county. 

Yes,  it  means  that  so  far  the  blight  is  not  busy  on 
your  trees.  Keep  watching  for  small  circular  spots  and 
gumming  on  the  young  wood  and  be  glad  if  you  do  not 
find  them. 

BORDEAUX  ON  VINE  STUMPS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  spraying  Muscat  vines  prevent 
mildew  and  what  proportions  of  bluestone  and  lime 
would  you  advise? — A  READER,  Fowler. 

Bordeaux  on  the  vine  stump  will  kill  resting  spores 
of  mildew  and  render  a  spring  outbreak  less  likely  and 
less  rapid  to  spread  in  places  where  mildew  works 
under  a  handicap  of  dry  heat  as  it  does  in  normal 
seasons  in  the  interior  valley.  But  stump  treatment 
should  not  lead  anyone  to  relax  vigilance  or  readiness 
with  sulphur  if  the  young  growth  shows  need  of  it. 
Any  strength  of  Bordeaux  is  safe  on  the  dormant  stump 
and  effective  if  the  loose  bark  is  given  a  good  soaking. 

PEACH  BLIGHT  AND  CURL  LEAF. 

To  the  Editor:  My  peach  orchard  was  sprayed  quite 
early,  finishing  December  14,  1906,  using  ten  pounds 
of  bluestone  and  twelve  pounds  of  good  lime  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  Some  of  the  trees  were  pruned  be- 
fore spraying  and  some  since,  and  some  are  not  yet 
pruned.  On  the  ones  pruned  early,  gum  can 
be  found  oozing  out  between  wood  and  bark  of  the 
large  limbs  that  were  cut  off.  Is  this  any  indication 
of  blight  or  other  diseases?  These  trees  did  not  have 
any  blight  last  year.  Is  there  any  remedy?  Will  it  be 
necessary  to  spray  again  for  curl  leaf?  As  there  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  question  I  wish  to  be  set 
right.— READER,  Fowler. 

The  gumming  of  the  old  stubs  is  no  indication  of 
peach  blight.  It  is  due  to  continued  wet  weather  which 
has  prevented  drying  and  closing  of  the  wound.  Your 
treatment  should  have  killed  the  spores  of  the  leaf 
curl  if  well  applied  and  we  should  not  spray  again  un- 
less it  appears  on  the  young  foliage  in  amount  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  hitting  it  again  with  summer  Bordeaux. 

FEEDING  AND  SORGHUM  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  feeding  my  milk  cows 
alfalfa  hay  up  to  this  time  but  it  has  given  out  and  I  am 
going  to  feed  bran,  middlings  and  oil  meal.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  are  the  correct  proportions  to  feed?  Also  would 
you  advise  putting  in  some  rolled  barley,  and  if  so 
how  much?  Will  Kafir  corn  or  sorghum  do  well  in  this 
locality  on  bottom  land  and  if  so  when  should  it  be 
planted?— SUBSCRIBER,  Gilroy. 

You  can  feed  about  3  lb.  of  bran,  4  lb.  of  middlings 
and  2  lb.  of  oil  meal  per  cow  in  connection  with  barley 
hay  or  some  other  roughage.  We  see  no  reason  to 
add  the  cost  of  barley.  Kafir  corn  will  do  pretty  well 
in  your  valley  but  probably  not  so  well  as  farther  away 
from  the  coast.  Plant  like  Indian  corn  when  all  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  over. 


ROOT  KNOTS  ON  THRIFTY  OLD  TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  an  orchard  of 
17-year-old  trees  grafted  on  almond  root,  and  notice  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  trees  are  affected  with  root 
knot — I  should  say  very  badly  affected — though  from 
the  appearance  of  the  trees  they  are  very  healthy  and 
fine  looking,  not  generally  making  much  growth  of 
wood,  but  that,  however,  might  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  this  last  year  they  had  a  crop  of  about  six 
tons  per  acre.  What  I  would  like  to  get  at  is  the  prob- 
able longevity  and  producing  power  of  such  trees,  es- 
pecially if  they  were  to  meet  with  dry  seasons. — EN- 
QUIRER, San  Jose. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  profitably 
done  with  the  removal  of  knots  from  the  roots  of  trees 
as  old  as  those  which  you  mention.  The  best  way  is  to 
give  them  good  care  and  fertilization  and  encourage 
them  to  continued  profitable  production.  We  have  seen 
trees  over  thirty  years  old  taken  up  to  make  way  for 
improvements  the  roots  of  which  were  a  mass  of  knots, 
and  yet  the  trees  throve  and  bore  well.  When  a  tree 
maintains  right-of-way  over  these  encumbrances  to  a 
vigorous  middle  age  it  seems  best  to  encourage  it  to 
proceed  in  the  same  course  as  long  as  it  proves  profit- 
able. Thit),  of  course,  does  not  prescribe  neglect  of 
young  trees,  from  which  knots  can  be  successfully  re- 
moved if  they  have  not  succeeded  in  too  far  stunting 
the  top  growth. 

SUN-BLISTER  ON  NEW  WOOD. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  bundle  of  Muir  peach 
branches.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of  the  de- 
fect. There  have  been  some  grasshoppers  among  the 
trees,  and  I  sprinkled  some  arsenate  on  them  at  one 
time.— GROWER,  Turlock. 

Arsenious  acid  is  destructive  to  tree  bark,  sometimes 
to  quite  old  bark,  but  it  would  probably  require  im- 
mersion rather  than  sprinkling — a  wet  application  and 
not  a  dry.  Your  peach  twigs  do  not  disclose  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  disease.  The  injury  seems  to  have  been 
done  by  the  sun,  and  if  the  grasshoppers  reduced  the 
foliage  it  could  have  been  very  readily  done  in  this  way. 


ANOTHER   KIND  OF  FOXTAIL. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  grass 
which  is  something  new  in  this  part  of  the  State.  I 
think  it  must  have  been  shipped  here  in  alfalfa  seed 
as  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  alfalfa.  Please  give 
me  its  name  and  its  value  as  a  forage  grass.  It  does 
well  here  and  will  crowd  alfalfa  out  in  most  soils. — 
FARMER,  Tulare  county. 

Mr.  H  .G.  Hall,  assistant  botanist  of  the  experiment 
station,  recognizes  the  plant  a.s  Yellow  Foxtail  (Setaria- 
glanca).  It  is  an  introduced  grass  which  has  previously 
been  sent  in  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  It  seems  to 
be  getting  established  around  Lindsay  and  Porterville 
but  should  not  be  encouraged.  The  very  fact  that  it 
drives  out  alfalfa  furnishes  a  good  reason  for  fighting  it. 
Although  introduced  in  nearly  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  globe,  it  is  universally  detested  as  a  weed.  It  is  a 
slender  annual,  a  foot  or  two  high,  with  narrow  cylin- 
drical panicles,  or  flower-clusters;  not  be  confused  with 
the  barley  grass  commonly  called  foxtail  in  California. 
Barley  grass  is  also  an  annual  weed  but  seldom  grows 
more  than  a  foot  high  and  was  thicker,  brush-like  pani- 
cles. Although  the  plant  is  not  one  which  one  should 
try  to  get,  still,  as  you  have  it  already,  such  observa- 
tions as  you  can  yourself  make  upon  its  growth  and 
acceptability  to  stock,  etc.,  will  be  very  interesting. 

PEACH   BLIGHT  AND  VINE  MILDEW. 

To  the  Editor:  At  what  time  and  in  what  strength 
would  you  recommend  the  second  or  spring  application 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  peach  tree  fungus?  Also  in  win- 
ter spraying  of  vines  with  the  Bordeaux  would  a  greater 
quantity  of  lime  be  of  any  service  or  would  it  be  detri- 
mental, say  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  to  the  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water?  Can  the  Bordeaux  be  applied  after  the 
buds  swell  very  perceptibly  without  injury  to  the  buds? 
—INQUIRER,  Selma. 

We  have  not  recommended  a  second,  or  spring  spray- 
ing with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  pear  blight.  The 
whole  theory  of  the  treatment  for  this  trouble,  thus 


far,  has  been  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the 
fall,  or  very  early  winter  in  order  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  fungus  at  that  time,  because  it  is  the  injury  done 
at  that  season  which  causes  the  twigs  to  gum  and  the 
buds  to  fall.  Experience  so  far  has  been  that  the  spring 
application  is  too  late  to  prevent  injury  by  the  disease 
except  where  the  occurrence  of  late  rains  in  the  spring 
cause  a  reappearance  of  the  disease  on  the  new  growth. 
For  this  reason,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  spring 
spraying  if  conditions  favor  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
and  an  application  then  of  4-4-40,  chiefly  upon  the  new 
growth,  should  be  safe  against  injury  to  the  foliage  and 
effective  against  reappearance  of  the  disease,  but 
whether  such  sprayng  is  desirable  or  not  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  spring  weather  and  ob- 
servation of  the  trees.  There  is  very  serious  doubt  as 
to  whether  any  stump  spraying  of  the  vine  would  be 
worth  its  cost  as  a  preventative  of  mildew.  Mildew 
spores  are  carried  over  so  largely  in  the  soil  itself  and 
so  freely  distributed  as  the  air  becomes  dry  and  warm, 
that  applications  to  the  vine  stump  would  be  of  very 
little,  if  any,  efficacy  in  checking  the  disease;  in  fact, 
careful  experiments  have  shown  this  to  be  the  case. 
Still,  some  people  rather  like  to  whitewash  their  vine 
stumps  with  a  strong  Bordeaux,  before  the  growth 
starts,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  this  practice  except 
that  it  will  probably  accomplish  very  little.  The  true 
treatment  of  mildew  is  to  start  in  early  with  sulphur 
and  keep  at  it  if  weather  conditions  in  the  locality  favor 
the  continuance  of  the  disease. 

HOW  TO  GET  NURSERY  STOCK  INTO  WYOMING. 

To  the  Editor:  The  report  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  contains  in  full  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Law  and  the  regulations  governing  the  ship- 
ment of  nursery  stock  into  Wyoming.  All  of  the  nur- 
series having  any  Wyoming  business,  and  which  receive 
your  paper  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port may  be  obtained  upon  request. — AVEN  NELSON, 
Secretary,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Our  nurserymen  will  note  this  offer. 

ANOTHER  GOOD  EUCALYPT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  some  leaves  and  seeds 
from  a  gum  tree  growing  in  Sanger.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  species  it  is? — L.  K.  C,  Sanger. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hall  recognizes  the  specimens  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Eucalyptus  tereticornis  or  Flooded  Gum.  It 
is  much  like  the  Red  Gum  (Eucalyptus  rosthata)  in  es- 
sential characters  and  characteristics.  It  is  hardy 
and  grows  well,  even  in  the  interior.  The  wood  is  much 
used  in  Australia  for  general  building,  fencing,  fuel,  etc. 

FAILURE  OF  EARLY  PEACHES. 

To  the  Editor:  In  this  State  most  of  the  early  vari- 
eties of  peaches  have  a  tendency  to  shed  their  buds  at 
the  end  of  winter,  and  in  consequence  there  is  fre- 
quently a  great  scarcity  of  peaches  until  the  medium 
varieties  commence  to  ripen.  Can  you  inform  me 
whether  they  have  the  same  defect  in  California?  I 
enclose  an  official  report  upon  the  subject  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  know  if  you  can  offer  any  other  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  cause  of  the  buds  dropping. — A.  B. 
ROBIN,  South  Australia. 

Such  trouble  cannot  be  said  to  be  prevalent  in  this 
State.  We  usually  get  as  many  early  peaches  as  can 
be  sold  to  advantage.  There  was  some  trouble  with  the 
Alexander  in  the  foothill  district  a  few  years  ago  which 
was  never  fully  explained  and  if  our  readers  have  recent 
observations  upon  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them. 
The  official  report  which  our  correspondent  sends  is  an 
interesting  argument  that  the  trees  have  been  kept 
growing  too  late  in  the  fall  and  then  too  vigorously 
pruned  in  the  winter,  thus  stimulating  the  vegetative 
energy  of  the  tree  and  causing  it  to  cast  its  buds.  Such 
a  theory,  based  upon  general  physiological  considera- 
tions, cannot  be  discussed  without  more  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  trees  which  behave  that  way  than  we  have. 
Who  has  such  trouble  in  this  State  and  under  what  con- 
ditions? 
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BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

To  the  Editor:  The  proper  mixing  and  applying  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  A 
weak  formula  carefully  made  and  well  put  on  is  mucn 
more  satisfactory  than  a  large  one  improperly  put  to- 
gether or  carelessly  applied. 

The  ingredients  of  Bordeaux  mixture  are  copper  sul- 
phate, commonly  known  as  bluestone,  and  lime.  The 
latter  should  be  good  stone  lime  and  in  large  lumps, 
the  powdered  stuff  being  rejected. 

The  ordinary  formula  is  the  5-5-50,  but  this  is  varied 
for  different  disieases.  This  means  five  pounds  of  blue- 
stone,  five  pounds  of  lime  and  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
The  necessary  amount  of  bluestone  to  make  up  all  the 
spray  required,  or  as  much  as  can  be  conveniently  han- 
dled, is  weighed  out,  placed  in  a  burlap  bag  and  sus- 
pended in  a  barrel  containing  a  measured  amount  of 
water,  twenty-five  gallons  for  instance  for  five  barrels 
(two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons-)  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  lime  is  also  weighed  out  and  carefully  slaked,  a 
little  at  a  time,  in  a  pail  or  small  receptacle.  Add  only 
enough  water  to  moisten  the  lime  and  slake  it  slowly, 
applying  only  enough  water  from  time  to  time  to  pre- 
vent its  burning.  This  will  produce  an  extremely  fine 
paste,  a  little  of  which,  when  rubbed  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  will  produce  no  sensation  of  grit.  After 
the  lime  cools  and  is  strained,  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
can  be  made. 

For  the  best  work  three  barrels  are  required.  Into 
one  put  the  correct  amount  of  bluestone,  five  gallons 
in  this  case,  and  dilute  with  water  to  twenty-five  gallons. 
Into  a  second  put  one-fifth  of  the  lime  and  dilute  this 
to  twenty-five  gallons. 

Then  two  men  each  with  a  pail  can  pour  the  blue- 
stone  and  lime  together  simultaneously  into  the  third 
barrel.  This  method  insures  a  complete  uniform  mix- 
ture which  will  remain  much  longer  in  suspension  than 
that  secured  by  other  ways  of  mixing. 

Where  much  Bordeaux  mixture  is  required  a  little 
work  will  construct  a  platform  from  which  the  lime  and 
bluestone  can  be  drawn  into  barrels  on  the  truck  just 
previous  to  hauling  away. 

Stock  solutions  of  bluestone  and  lime  can  be  made 
and  kept  on  hand.  The  lime  must  be  held  under 
water,  for  if  it  dries  out  enough  to  check,  it&  useful- 
ness is  gone. 

R.  L.  ADAMS. 

Anderson,  Cal. 


soil  chemi&t,  for  I  am  nothing  in  that  line.    I  know  a  surface  of  the  soil  it  should  stand  grazing  well.  The 

few  things  about  nature's  ways  and  these  few  things  !  seed  is  of  about  the  same  size  and  germinates  as  readily 

I  have  picked  up  in  great  part  by  close  observation.  as  red  clover  seed.    It  is  a  plant  that  I  regard  as  pos- 

Along  in  the  summer  of  1893  I  noticed  what  I  tooK  sessing  sufficient  merit  to  make  it  worthy  of  extended 

to  be  a  fungus  or  blight  on  red  clover  in  five  different  trial,  but  so  long  as  it  is  found  to  be  a  poor  seeder  and 

spots  in  fields  in  central  Eel  River  valley.    It  may  have  the  price  remains  so  high  its  extensive  culture  is  not 

been  present  in  other  places,  too,  but  I  didn't  circulate  probable. 

as  much  as  some  boys  do,  and  these  five  spots  were  in  Kidney  Vetch.-This  is  also  a  member  of  the  lotus 

that  part  of  the  valley  most  familiar  to  me.    Three  of  tamUj.    From  its  behavior  here  on  my  grounds,  I  see 


A  NEW  BURBANK  RHUBARB. 

Mrs.  Ida  Shepherd  Freeman  of  Coachilla  has  se- 
cured the  sole  right  and  all  the  stock  of  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank's  latest  creation,  "Burbank's  Wonder  Winter" 
rhubard.  Mrs.  Freeman  has  waited  two  years  for  Mr. 
Burbank  to  perfect  this  rhubarb  and  set  his  stamp  or 
approval  upon  it.  Of  it  Mr.  Burbank  says,  in  his  letter 
to  Mrs.  Freeman,  of  date  January  2,  1907: 

"I  am  shipping  you  all  the  stock  of  "Burbank's  Won- 
der Winter"  rhubarb.  It  is  a  heavier  bearer,  produc- 
ing larger  stalks,  of  superior  flavor,  starting  earlier, 
and  presenting  a  finer  appearance  than  the  "Crimson 
Winter'  rhubarb,  from  which  the  'Burbank's  Wonder 
Winter'  has  just  been  perfected.  This  variety  is  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  the  rhubarb  industry  from  the 
outset,  as  the  new  creation  is  grand,  with  beautiful 
stalks,  making  a  tremendous  growth,  and  multiplying 
with  great  rapidity." 


THE  BOTANIST. 


A  STUDY  OF  FORAGE  PLANTS  AT  ETTERSBERG, 
HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 


these  bad  spots  were  on  land  that  had  been  under 
cultivation  for  perhaps  ten  years  and  one  other  on  land 
that  had  been  in  clover  for  the  first  time  and  which  had 
|  been  previously  cropped  but  little,  and  the  fifth  spot 
was  on  a  piece  of  land  that  was  cleared,  planted  to  po- 
,  tatoes  for  one  year  and  then  seeded  to  clover,  and  this 
I  clover  was  only  one  year  old  when  the  fungus-  ap- 
peared.   So  I  hope  that  "clover  sick"  land  is  not  a 
part  of  this  case  and  need  not  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

So  rapidly  did  these  small  areas  increase  in  extent 
that  in  the  fall  of  1894  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  serious 
menace  to  the  future  of  clover  growing  in  the  valley, 
and  I  said  at  the  time  that  five  years  more  and  clover 
will  not  be  the  great  plant  it  has  been  in  the  past.  1 
regret  to  say  there  was  only  too  much  truth  in  wiiat 
I  then  said.  Before  this  fungus  made  its  appearance 
red  clover  was  quite  permanent  and  a  stand  would 
last  for  years,  but  now  it  runs  out  in  two  or  three 
years  generally.  Fall  sown  clover  is  often  attacked  by 
it  before  it  is  a  year  old.  It  first  attacks  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  then  the  stems  and  follows  down  to  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  which  it  destroys.  In  the  fall  of  1894  I 
sent  specimen  plants  of  this  afflicted  clover  to  Prof. 
Pierce,  then  U.  S.  Plant  Pathologist  at  Santa  Ana.  He 
made  an  examination  of  the  plants,  and  while  he  wrote 
me  that  there  was  fungus  present,  he  thought  the  main 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  a  little  white  pin  worm  whicii 
burrowed  into  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and,  permitting 
moisture  to  get  in,  destroyed  the  plant  in  that  way.  As 
noted  before  I  held  adverse  to  this  view. 

I  have  experimented  with  red  clover  on  a  small  scale 
here  at  Ettersberg  for  several  years  past,  and  I  regard 
it  as  of  far  more  promise  than  alfalfa.  It  is  a  long- 
lived  plant  here  and  appears  to  stand  the  summer 
drouth  well.  As  a  companion  it  will,  in  a  hay  field, 
produce  a  good  crop  of  hay  year  after  year,  under  con- 
ditions where  rye  grass  will  entirely  run  out  in  one  or 
two  years  when  mown  for  hay.  Land  I  have  reference 
to  here  is  of  good  depth  but  does  not  hold  moisture 
enough,  with  our  hot  summer  drouths  to  grow  a  crop 
of  corn,  even  with  the  best  of  preparation  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  clover  has  the  evident  advantage  of  being 
able  to  rest  at  the  driest  part  of  the  year,  when  the 
corn  needs  considerable  moisture  just  as  it  is  forming 
the  ear. 

Alfalfa. — Alfalfa  on  the  sandy,  alluvial  soils  of  Hum- 
boldt county  is  grown  with  considerable  success,  but  1 
fancy  it  would  do  better  if  the  climate  was  somewhat 
warmer,  as  the  growth  is  not  so  rapid  as  it  is  where 
the  temperature  is  higher.  Rye  grass,  too,  which  is 
present  always,  whether  sown  or  not,  has  a  tendency 
to  choke  the  alfalfa  out,  for  the  double  reason  that 
alfalfa  dislikes  a  sod  and  rye  grass  is  a  strong  winter 
grower  and  alfalfa  is  not. 

I  have  tried  common  alfalfa  here  at  Ettersberg  and  I 
don't  hold  out  any  hope  for  success  in  growing  it 
above  tne  river  bottom.  The  soil  seems  not  to  suit  it. 
I  don't  think  it  is  a  question  of  bacteria  entirely  nor 
does  the  dry  land  alfalfa  appear  to  grow  particularly 
better  than  the  common  variety.  Inoculated  seed  of 
the  latter  was  sown  last  spring  on  land  which  had  for 
two  seasons  grown  heavy  crops  of  "hairy  vetch,"  but 
it  is  making  only  a  rather  poor  showing  so  far.  I  would 
far  rather  take  chances  on  uplands  with  red  clover. 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil. — If  I  wanted  something  that  looked 


|  no  reason  to  believe  it  can  be  of  any  importance  to 
,  us  here.    It  is  in  no  way  comparable  to  rib  grass. 

Dakota  Vetch. — Another  member  of  the  lotus  fatally; 
would  be  of  considerable  more  importance  if  we  had 
rains  in  June  and  July.  When  we  have  rains  in  June 
it  makes  a  good  showing,  but  with  early  dry  season, 
the  growth  is  cut  short.  Stock  do  not  care  much  for  it 
early  in  the  season,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  is  still 
green  and  growing  after  the  annual  grasses  are  dry,  it 
is  then  acceptable  to  them  as  a  bite  of  green  along  with 
the  dry. 

Lotus  Parviflora.— The  above  species  along  with  an- 
other native  species  having  a  yellow  blossom  and  vel- 
vety leaves,  are  mildly  distributed  in  this  section  or 
California.  Lotus  parviflora  has  reddish  stems  and  a 
small  yellow  blossom  that  with  age  changes  to  red,  and 
the  seed  pod  is  not  unlike  a  miniature  bean  pod.  It 
seeds  profusely  but  the  seed  is  not  easily  harvested  as  it 
pops  out  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  when  ripe.  It  is  a  good 
winter  grower  and  on  rather  light  black  gravely  soil  it 
seems  to  do  its  best.  Stock  eat  it  well  while  young  but 
after  maturity  it  is  of  little  value.  The  other  species 
referred  to  above  are  generally  found  most  abundantly 
on  poor  land  such  as  bluffs  and  gravely  bars,  and  are 
of  little  importance  except  for  this  feature. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STOCKYARD. 


more  like  alfalfa,  with  a  plant  known  as  Lotus  corni- 
(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter.)  culatus,  or  birdsfoot  trefoil.     This   species  of  lotus 


[Seventh  Paper.] 
Common  Red  and  Mammoth  Red  Clover. — The  red 
clovers  have  been  grown  in  Humboldt  county  for  about 
twenty-five  years  and  are  probably  more  extensively 
cultivated  than  all  other  legumes  combined.  It  is  the 
common  practice  to  have  n  mixture  of  red  clover  and 
rye  grass  sown  at  the  same  time.  By  thus  combining 
these  two,  cattle  grazing  in  the  field  are  far  less  liable 
to  bloat,  and  much  better  winter  pasture  is  secured. 
They  are  more  desirable  when  mixed  for  hay  produc- 
tion, as  the  clover  is  more  easily  cured. 

When  red  clover  was  first  introduced  into  Eel  River 
valley  it  grew  like  the  proverbial  weeds,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  do  well  generally  until  about  ten  years  ago. 
I  have  no  patience  with  the  person  who  makes  the  cry- 
that  the  clover  business  is  overdone  and  the  land  has 
become  "clover  sick,"  for  it  is  all  nonsense.  Mind  you, 
I  don't  cut  the  question  out  this  way  because  I  am  a 


looks  almost  like  alfalfa,  and  it  always  showed  up  well 
in  the  grass  garden.  It  grows  early  in  the  spring  and 
is  not  affected  by  frosts  as  alfalfa  is,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  late  in  the  season  as  there  is  moisture 
present.  When  young  it  is  exceedingly  tender,  and 
when  mature  it  stands  as  it  grows  here  about  16  to 
24  inches  high.  It  makes  a  nice  start  after  the  fall 
rains  come  on,  and  at  all  times  it  made  a  much  better 
showing  than  a  few  stalks  of  alfalfa  in  the  lotus  plot. 
The  seed  of  Lotus  corniculatus  is  quoted  by  J.  M. 
Thornburn  of  36  Cortland  street,  New  York,  at  35 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  certainly  a  good  round  price, 
and  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  a 
shy  seeder  or  otherwise  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  shy  seeder 
here  at  any  event.  The  blossom  is  yellow  and  the  seed 
grows  in  a  pod  similar  to  some  species  of  vetch.  Ap- 
parently the  plant  is  long-lived  and  permanent,  and 
as  it  branches  from  the  crown  somewhat  below  the 


THE  STATE  FAIRS  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  been  a  reader  of  the  Rural 
Press  from  childhood  up,  and  my  father,  who  was  a 
pioneer  of  pioneers,  a  subscriber  from  its  inception,  I 
beg  to  say,  it  has  always  been  a  welcome  visitor  to 
our  home.  Many  valued  clippings  from  it  grace  my 
numerous  scrap  books,  which  I  have  been  years  in  com- 
piling. It  has  long  been  my  habit  to  peruse  it  from 
cover  to  cover — advertisements  and  all — and  I  doubt 
not,  but  your  paper  will  meet  not  only  with  the  appre- 
ciation it  deserves  but  enjoy  an  increased  circulation 
commensurate  with  the  rapid  growth  of  California.  The 
issue  of  January  5  is  of  special  interest. 

It  was  my  father  who  was  the  pioneer  hop  grower 
of  this  State  and  the  old  plantation  near  San  Jose  in 
the  "Willows"  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  show 
places  of  Santa  Clara  valley.  He  was  the  first  to  use 
sulphur  in  bleaching  hops  and  apricots  and  as  early  as 
1871,  had  men  come  expressly  from  Europe  to  study  his 
methods.  To  them  that  year  he  sold  his  entire  crop  on 
the  vines,  for  thirty  cents  per  pound.  They  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  extraordinary  hop  field  in  the 
world,  both  on  account  of  the  unsurpassed  fertility  of 
the  land  and  the  intelligent  cultivation  thereof.  He 
supplied  most  of  the  growers  throughout  the  State,  Ore- 
gon and  the  Puget  Sound  country,  with  hop  roots  for 
planting.  He  shipped  dried  fruit's  and  hops  to  Aus- 
tralia, to  New  York  and  to  Europe  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  railroad.  He  made  the  first  con- 
signment over  the  Central  Pacific  from  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  to  New  York.  He  employed  from  fifty  to  300 
Chinese  the  year  around.  Even  then  there  was  great 
prejudice  against  the  employment  of  Asiatics  but  the 
success  of  his  enterprise  depended  upon  cheap  labor. 
On  that  account,  he  was  euphoniously  nick-named 
"Hop  Coe." 

The  first  silk  manufactured  from  the  native  product 
of  the  United  States  was  grown  and  made  on  the 
ranch  into  a  beautiful  American  flag  by  the  late  Paul 
Newman,  who  superintended  the  work.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  about  1870.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  exposition,  later  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chi- 
cago, and  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  The 
coocoons  were  fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  first  mulberry 
trees  in  California,  near  which  grew  the  pioneer  weep- 
ing willow  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  brought  to  San  Jose 
from  France.  It  grew  from  a  twig  plucked  from  the 
tree  that  graced  Napoleon's  grave,  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Parveau,  who  also  brought  the  first  prune  tree 
to  Santa  Clara  valley.  Congress  was  urged  at  that 
time  by  the  united  Californian  delegation  to,  make  an 
appropriation  to  encourage  silk  culture  in  this  State, 
but  the  effort  was  unavailing.  If  sufficiently  interested 
you  will  see  the  little  story  from  my  pen  of  my  father's 
pioneer  life — published  in  the  October  Sunset,  entitled 
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"Oregon's  Beginnings,"  From  this  small  beginning  the 
manufacture  of  silk  thread  was  carried  on  upon  a  small 
scale  in  San  Jose,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  with  in- 
different success.  It  was*,  however,  a  very  superior 
quality  of  thread.  The  cool  nights  of  our  climate  is 
most  favorable  for  silk  culture. 

Like  most  pioneers  in  1873,  my  father  failed.  He 
suffered  disastrous  losses  of  nearly  his  entire  hop  crop. 
During  the  anti-Chinese  agitation,  and  after  the  old 
ranch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  "Odd  Fellows'  Savings 
Bank"  they  tried  white  labor  in  1877  (the  dry  year). 
But  unfortunately  the  hoodlum  "help"  resulted  disas- 
trously, and  the  hop  vines  were  all  dug  out.  The  very 
next  year,  the  crop  having  been  a  failure  in  Europe, 
hops  commanded  in  price  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
pound,  when  the  old  hop-field  which  produced  from 
100,000  to  150,000  pounds  might  be  afforded,  indeed,  a 
veritable  "bonanza."  Such  is  life  in  the  "Far  West!" 
My  father  was  also  the  first  quartz  miner  in  this  State. 

Seventy-seven  was  a  disastrous  year  for  the  livestock 
interests  of  half  of  the  State  of  California.  In  1878, 
however,  beef  commanded  extremely  nigh  prices.  The 
few  who  were  the  fortunate  possessors  of  "cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills"  were  to  be  envied.  It  was  then  that 
my  brother  and  myself  conceived  the  ambition  of  own- 
ing a  "bonanza  cattle  ranch."  We  made  haste  to  locate 
two  quarter  sections,  five  miles  apart,  covering  two 
valuable  water  rights  and  controlling  a  considerable 
free  range  for  stock. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  strenuous  effort  we  real- 
ized our  dream.  We  owned  "cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills,"  but  it  is  no  "bonanza."  Except  upon  ranges 
where  grass-fattened  beef  and  mutton  are  ready  for 
the  early  spring  demand,  rangemen,  over  a  very  large 
area  of  California,  fit  only  for  grazing,  have  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  successfully  compete  upon  our 
comparatively  high  priced  lands,  cost  of  fencing  and  of 
taxes,  with  the  free  ranges  of  Arizona,  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon and  northern  California,  and  are  more  or  less  at 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  wholesaler,  who  realizes  near- 
ly the  same  price  for  dressed  meats  when  beef  is  low, 
as  they  do  when  they  pay  nearly  double  the  price  for 
"cattle  on  the  hoof,"  thus  working  an  injustice  upon 
both  producer  and  consumer.  The  wholesale  butchers 
seem  to  be  most  prosperous,  while  the  northern  and 
central  California  rangemen  are  at  their  wits  end  to 
make  both  ends  meet. 

This  condition  of  affairs  and  other  considerations 
led  me  to  suggest  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Howard  to  call  a 


After  half  an  hour  or   more,  I 


cattle  sheds  and  met  Isaac  Bird,  who" Showed  me  Ms  SSj/ 'oSLST"  ^  ^  *  MadiS°D  SqUare 
string  of  Shorthorns  with  no  ordinary  of  nH,.    Td    auZ  Tf  *  t0  ^  *  m0re  div™< 

.  quite  as  great  in  the  way  of  products  as  all 


string  ot  Shorthorns  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pride. 
Upon  expressing  my  disappointment  and  disgust  in  my 
first  State  Fair— at  the  lack  of  interest  and  paucity  of 
visitors— Mr.  Bird  said,  "This  shall  be  my  last  exhibit. 
I  am  weary  of  the  expense,  intense  effort  and  can  ill 
afford  the  time  necessary  to  bring  the  pick  of  my  herd 
to  exhibit  to  the  same  crowd  every  year.  Moreover, 
I  have  all  the  'blue  ribbons'  I  need."    Mr.  Bird's  remark 


States  combined.  Mr.  Mills'  remark  upon  what  a  pity 
the  Sir  Knights  could  not  have  seen  what  California 
could  produce,  stirred  up  all  the  pride  and  love  I  have 
for  my  native  State  and  to  think  what  a  helpful  effect 
such  an  agricultural,  horticultural  and  industrial  fair 
ought  to  produce. 


set  me  to  thinking.  Is  Sacramento  the  best  place  for  !  visTtTo  The  Ttate  c^Tr^0'  ^  ***  ^ 
the  fair.  It  was  Mr.  Bird  who  carried  off  the  honors  !  to  *?eZT^£*2££  ^  leT ^ s 
for  the  finest  carload  of  yearhngs  at  the  World's  Fair  copied  by  many  papers  throughout  the  State    Even  The 


cattle  show  in  Chicago  and  the  only  Californian  who 
had  the  nerve  to  compete  with  not  only  the  East  and 
Middle  West,  but  the  world.  Having  known  Mr.  Bird 
nearly  all  my  life  for  his  sterling  judgment  I  have  the 
very  highest  regard  for  him.  Not  having  attended  even 
a  district  fair  in  my  own  county  for  a  great  many  years 
and  vividly  remembering  the  old  time  enthusiasm,  you 
can  imagine  my  disgust  at  our  so-called  "State  Fair." 
Prof.  Withecombe's  address  to  "stand  by  the  State  Fair." 
still  rings  in  my  ears. 

We  spent  three  days  at  Sacramento.  En  route  home 
on  the  cars  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mills,  land  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Upon  telling 
him  the  object  of  our  visit  to  Sacramento,  Mr.  Mills 
asking  my  impressions,  I  told  him  of  a  very  creditable 
live  stock  exhibit  that  would  do  honor  to  any  State,  a 
fairly  good  agricultural  and  manufacturing  exhibit,  the 
apathy  shown  and  my  intense  regret  that  our  State 
Fair  had  in  my  opinion  degenerated  into  worse  than  a 
mere  district  fair.  That  I  believed  it  possible  to  revive 
the  old  time  enthusiasm  by  putting  the  State  Fair 
upon  a  circuit.  Mr.  Mills  most  heartily  agreed  with  me, 
suggesting  had  the  fair  been  held  in  Oakland  that  year, 
it  would  have  enabled  the  visiting  Knight  Templars  to 
have  had  a  never  fogotten  day  of  r'easure,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  California  can  produce  in  the 
way  of  live  stock.  And,  moreover,  the  fifty  cents  per 
capita  admission  fee  of  the  80,000  more  or  less  visiting 
Sir  Knights,  to  say  nothing  of  the  visitors  from  San 
Francisco,  Oakland  itself,  and  from  towns  near  the 
bay,  would  put  the  State  Fair  fund  in  position  in 
amount  adequate  to  make  an  exhibition,  and  to  offer 
prizes  worth  striving  for. 

I  regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  attend  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Breeders'  Association.  I  see  by  your 
paper  they  recommend  to  the  Legislature  aid  for  the 
support  of  five  district  fairs.    Had  I  been  there  I  would 


stockmen's  convention,  which  met  during  the  State  Fair 
in  Sacramento,  where  we  formed  the  Breeders'  Asso-  have  expressed  myself  as  unalterably  opposed  to  such  a 
ciation.  Many  most  able  papers  were  delivered  upon  |  plan-  Why  not  put  the  state  Fair  uP°n  a  circuit'.' 
every  branch  of  the  live  stock  industry.    We  elected  Gov-  Pardee's  chie£  objection  in  a  letter  to  me  on  this 


Hon.  Chas.  D.  Pierce,  ex-mayor  of  Oakland,  president, 
and  I  had  the  honor  of  placing  Prof.  Major  in  nomina- 
tion for  secretary.  The  late  Major-General  Shatter 
honored  the  meeting  with  his  presence  and  became 
one  of  us.  I  am  proud  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
first  meeting.  And  among  the  many  able  papers,  none 
was  so  important  as  that  of  Judge  Shields  upon  agri- 
cultural education.  It  lead  to  a  most  animated  discus- 
sion and  a  resolution  favoring  the  passage  of  an  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000  for  an  experimental  farm. 

Your  able  paper  upon  the  horticultural  uses  of  said 
farm,  in  your  issue  of  the  fifth  instant,  has  inspired  this 
letter.  And  I  have  written  to  Governor-elect  Gillett, 
that  I  trust  he  will  do  everything  that  in  his  power 
lies,  to  aid  in  the  good  work.  Prof.  Withecombe  of 
Oregon  gave  us  not  only  a  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able paper,  suggesting  sheep  husbandry  upon  our  semi- 
exhausted  wheat  lands  and  admonishing  us  "that  no 
country  continues  prosperous  that  produces  successive 
crops  of  wheat."  He  also  made  to  us  an  earnest  plea 
to  stand  by  our  "State  Fair,"  stating  that  among  many, 
one  of  its  greatest  benefits  was  "as  an  educational  fac- 
tor." Mrs.  Shields  and  my  wife  were  the  only  ladies 
present  at  the  meeting  and  Mrs.  Coe  told  Prof.  Withe- 
combe that  it  was  her  earnest  desire  to  educate  "our 
boys"  in  the  agricultural  training. 

Now  I  had  that  day  visited  the  "State  Fair"  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  and  fearing  I  am  going  to  tax 
your  patience,  in  a  much  too  long  letter,  I  shall  never- 
theless write  my  impressions  and  thoughts  of  what  I 
saw.  To  this  I  beg  to  ask  your  keenest  attention  and 
shall  hope  for  your  co-operation  in  my  endeavor  to  do 
good,  prompted  by  patriotism  rather  than  business  on 
my  part.  After  having  visited  the  live  stock  exhibit 
I  walked  over  to  the  "grand  stand"  to  observe  nearly 
empty  benches  upon  this  supposed  "gala  day"  of  the 
State  fair.  I  saw  a  large  crowd,  mostly  horsemen  and 
gamblers.  I  waited  for  one  "event,"  looked  all  around 
and  through  the  grand  stand,  where  I  saw  seated  at 
tables  cigarette  smoking  women  and  men  drinking  cool 
beverages,  for  it  was  an  excessively  hot  day. 


subject  was  that  the  State  was  too  poor  to  provide  fair 
grounds  in  the  various  cities.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
town  or  city  that  lacks  sufficient  enterprise  to  provide 
suitable  and  fully  adequate  exhibit  grounds  is  unworthy 
the  honor  of  having  the  State  Fair.  Los  Angeles,  I 
am  sure,  made  a  worthy  bid  for  it.  And  it  seems  to 
me,  even  the  little  town  of  Santa  Cruz  by  the  sea 
would  be  a  more  attractive  location  and  draw  a  much 
larger  crowd  than  Sacramento,  with  its  intolerable 
heat,  dust  and  mosquitoes.  Surely  it  would  be  a  de- 
light to  any  ranchero  from  any  of  the  foothills  or 
from  the  great  interior  valley  of  the  State  to  visit  the 
sea  coast  at  least  once  a  year,  escaping  the  dust  and 
heat,  where  he  can  enjoy  a  needful  bath  in  the  surf 
and  the  delight  of  sea  breezes  and  capturing  a  salmon  or 
two,  as  well  as  a  prize  for  his  best  horse,  yearling, 
pumpkin,  rooster  or  dog.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  racing  should  be  abolished  in  California,  but  I 
think  it  needs,  like  lots  of  other  things,  strict  regula- 
tion or  abuses  will  certainly  wreck  the  success  and 
popularity  of  our  State  Fair. 

I  have  written  to  Dr.  Blemer,  editor  of  the  Live 
Stock  and  Dairy  Journal;  to  Hon.  Warren  Porter,  and 
last  but  not  least  Gov.  Gillett  on  this  subject.  The 
State  has  tried  in  past  years  to  aid  several  district 
fairs,  but  with  very  indifferent  success.  A  few  political 
"bosses"  in  their  respective  localities  seem  to  profit 
by  such  aid  to  these  district  fairs  more  than  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  If  the  State  Fair  could  be  made 
what  it  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  within  a  very  few 
years  it  would  be  a  credit  to  the  whole  State,  no  longer 
a  burden  to  the  tax  payers,  be  self  maintaining,  and 
do  a  vast  amount  of  good,  affording  a  holiday  which 
ought  to  be  a  social  event  for  our  noblest  people.  It  is, 
then,  it  seems  to  me,  during  fair  week,  wherever  it  shall 
be  held,  that  all  agricultural,  horticultural,  live  stock 
organizations  should  meet  at  least  once  annually  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  for  improved  methods  and  co- 
operate to  their  mutual  advantage,  of  both  producer 
and  consumers. 

Let  us  make  of  it  "the  greatest  show  on  eaith." 
Wny  should  it  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole 


little  town  of  Hanford,  Kings  county,  claimed  ade- 
quate facilities  for  holding  a  State  fair.  From  what  1 
can  learn  it  presents  the  best  district  fair  in  the  en- 
tire State.  Our  State  fair  is  scarcely  patronized  out- 
side of  a  few  adjoining  counties  to  Sacramento.  It  is 
not  a  State  fair  and  I  suggest  that  we  sell  the  State 
fair  grounds  to  the  highest  bidder  and  put  Sacramento 
on  a  par  with  the  other  cities  of  the  State  as  to  pro- 
viding suitable  quarters  and  grounds  for  an  exhibition 
if  they  want  it. 

The  immense  advantage  of  putting  the  State  fair 
upon  a  circuit  would  be  the  encouragement  it  would 
give  exhibitors  of  the  highest  types  of  livestock,  unique 
labor-saving  inventions,  nurserymen  and  industrial  arts 
an  opportunity  of  a  more  extensive  advertisement  of 
their  i*ock,  products  of  the  soil,  etc.  As  Los  Angeles 
is  the  headquarters  for  many  successful  Arizonians, 
it  will  aid  the  California  breeders  and  manufacturers 
to  establish  a  market  in  that  State  and  in  Mexico;  and 
the  Salt  Lake  &  Los  Angeles  railroad  would  bring 
it  within  easy  reach  of  those  living  in  Nevada  and  the 
mining  fraternity  will  be  quite  as  much  interested  in 
our  State  fair  as  we  stockmen  ourselves. 

I  suggest  also  that  the  Breeders'  Association  become 
more  wide  awake.  Let  us  call  it  the  California  Live 
Stock  Association.  Let  the  State  printer  publish  in 
pamphlets  annually  all  addresses  upon  improved  meth- 
ods that  shall  be  delivered  at  our  annual  meeting  (or  the 
best  ones)  with  beautiful  cuts  of  all  the  prize  winners 
at  the  State  livestock  show,  with  addresses  of  exhibit- 
ors, that  honor  may  come  to  whom  honor  is  due.  So, 
also,  let  viticulturists,  fruit  growers,  be  dealt  with  like- 
wise. Then  in  a  few  years  the  annual  meetings  will  be 
of  great  permanent  value  and  the  booklets  combine  to 
make  a  comprehensive  library,  indispensible  to  those 
who  want  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

At  the  National  Live  Stockmen's  convention  at  Port- 
land and  at  Denver  I  made  an  effort  to  win  a  conven- 
tion for  California.  They  are  coming  2,000  strong  some- 
time. I  wish  we  could  meet  at  the  Greek  Theater  at 
Berkeley.  This  meeting  will  include  the  National  Wool 
Growers  and  will  represent  the  most  vital  interests  of 
the  Nation. 

CHAS.  W.  COE. 

San  Felipe  Valley,  San  Jose. 

[This  was  a  personal  letter  to  the  editor  but  we  see 
no  reason  to  withhold  it  from  the  public.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  presents  topics  worthy  of 
open  discussion. — ED.] 


THE  WOODLAND  SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  the  report  of  the 
combination  sale  of  Shorthorns  recently  held  at  Wood- 
land. Messrs.  Ashburner,  Gibson  and  Eakle  contrib- 
uted to  this  sale.  The  offering  of  Mr.  Ashburner  was  of 
the  "dual  purpose"  kind.  The  offering  from  the  Gibson 
farm  consisted  of  their  entire  calf  crop  of  1906,  and, 
owing  to  their  ages  and  not  being  in  high  condition, 
did  not  bring  as  high  prices  as  they  probably  would 
have  had  they  been  older  and  in  better  condition. 
H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  had  a  draft  from  his  well-known  herd, 
and,  owing  to  their  condition,  sold  very  well.  The 
top  price  paid  for  any  animal  was  for  the  Scotch 
bull,  Barmpton  Hero.  He  went  to  T.  B.  Gibson  for  $550, 
and  sold  none  too  high.  The  grand  total  of  the  sale 
was  forty-eight  head;  brought  $3,965;  average  per  head, 
$80.92. 

Col.  G.  P.  Bellows  of  Marysville,  of  Missouri,  cried 
the  sale  and  gave  general  good  satisfaction,  and  was 
engaged  to  conduct  their  next  sale  which  is  to  be  held 
November  13. 

I  send  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sale: 

Mr.  Ashburner  Offering. 

Name.  Purchaser.  Price. 

Bracelet  14th  H.  E.  Wolfe  $125.00 

Bracelet  22nd   Howard  Cattle  Co   50.00 

Frantic  55th  H.E.Wolfe   35.00 

Frantic  54th  3.  N.  Merritt   100.00 

Amber  E.  A.  Bullard   100.00 

Anemone  E.  A.  Bullard   130.00 

Azalea  H.  E.  Wolfe   57.50 
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Baden  Gwynne  12th...  G.  N.  Merritt   55.00 

Baden  Cherry  7th  S.  B.  Wright   105.00 

9  females  brought  $757.50,  averaging  $84.16. 

Ensign  G.  W.  Scott   90.00 

Ambler  J.   Stephens   80.00 

2  bulls  brought  $170.,  averaging  $85. 

11  head  brought  $927.50,  averaging  $S4.32. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Gibson  and  T.  B.  Gibson  Offering. 

Lilly  of  the  Valley  J.  Reith,  Jr   32.50 

Miss  G  T..   Summy   40  "0  | 

Madam  Princess  J.   Reith,  Jr   32.50 

Nellie  Erskin  G.  N.  Jacobs   42.00 

Frances  J.  Reith,  Jr   32.50 

Alice's  Norde  G.  N.  Jacobs   42.00 

Beauty  Spot  G.  N.  Jacobs   42.00 

Woodland  Lass  G.  N.  Jacobs   42.00 

8  heifer  calves  brought  $305.50,  averaging  $38.19. 


Gibson  Boy  H.  E.  Wolfe  

Yolo  Lad  D.  B.  Lyon  

Blackwater  Boy  H.  E.  Wolfe  

Master  Billy  J3.  E.  Wolfe  

Woodland  Boy  H.  E.  Wolfe  

Duke  of  Woodland  L.  Summy  

Haygood  Boy  F.  A.  Kauffman. 


Leonard  B  M.  C.  Collins  

Master  Don  H.  J.  Hough  

Victor  Redwood  M.  C.  Collins  

Woodland  Rose  H.  E.  Wolfe  

Mr.  John  M.  C.  Collins  

Tom's  Pride  S.  J.  Hough  

Woodland  Lad  D.  B.  Lyon  

14  bull  calves  brought  $624.50,  averaging  $44.61. 

22  head  brought  $930,  averaging  $42.27. 

H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  Offering. 

Phyllis  Lady  B.  F.  Rush  

Phyllis  Maid  L.  Summy  

Nevada  Queen  G.  N.  Jacobs  

Miss  Dandy  2nd  G.  H.  Fay  

Hopeful  2nd  G.  N.  Jacobs  

Nevada  Lady  G.  H.  Fay  

Helen  Junior  L.  Summy  

7  females  brought  $660,  averaging  $94.29. 

Nevada  Butterfly  G.  W.  Pierce  

Proud  Star  .Wm.  McGraff  Co  

Bright  Star  D.  B.  Lyon  

Starry  Lad  E.  J.  DePue  

Morning  Star  Wm.  McGraff  Co  

Star  of  Hope  H.  E.  Wolfe  

North  Star  G.  N.  Jacobs  

Evening  Star  D.  B.  Lyon  

Barmpton  Lad  T.  B.  Gibson  and  Mrs.  W. 

B.  Gibson  

9  bulls  brought  $1,447.50,  averaging  $161.07. 

16  head  brought  $2,107.50,  averaging  $131.72. 

49  head  brought  $3,965,  average  of  $80.92. 

H.  P.  EAKLE, 

Woodland. 
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no  general  belief  among  shipping  interests  that  this  at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  will  undoubtedly  carry 
decay  was  greater  on  account  of  the  fruit  itself  being  j  to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  with  the  initial  icing  only, 
more  or  less  damaged  in  handling,  thus  making  a  fer-  without  material  rise  of  temperature,  and  with  one  addi- 
tile  field  for  the  ravages  of  decay  spores  when  condi-  tional  icing  at  the  Missouri  river,  to  New  York 
tions  of  moisture  and  temperature  were  exactly  right. !    When  the  -ability  to  so  handle  our  shipments  has 

Mr.  Powell  has  shown  us  conclusively  not  only  that  been  fully  demonstrated  and  the  proper  method  or 
most  growers  and  packers  were  damaging  a  very  large  procedure  determined,  many  expensive  ice  manufactur- 
percentage  of  the  fruit,  but  also  that  under  their  most  inS  plants  and  icing  stations  in  the  desert  country 
trying  conditions,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  perfect  where  labor  and  fuel  are  necessarily  high,  will  be 
and  undamaged  orange  to  decay  in  the  two  weeks'  abandoned,  practically  all  of  the  refrigeration  being  ac- 
journey  from  California  to  New  York  and  that,  were  complished  at  the  point  of  shipment.  Whether  Mr. 
it  possible  to  put  our  fruit  in  boxes  in  the  same  condi-  Powell  will  be  ready  to  definitely  advocate  some  com- 
tion  as  to  brasures  of  the  skin  that  it  is  in  when  upon  prehensive  and  practical  plan  of  initial  refrigeration 
the  trees,  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  our  troubles  ] t0  accomplish  these  results  in  the  near  future,  I  do 
from  decay  would  be  eliminated.  n°t  know,  but  I  am  sure  that  his  investigations  have 

It  would  appear  that  the  smaller  losses  from  decayed  i  sucn  an  end  in  view,  and  personally,  I  am  confident 


fruit  that  have  resulted  during  the  past  two  seasons, 
that  the  benefits  of  the  investigations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  already  shown  up  in  marked 


that  such  a  result  will  finally  be  reached. 

The  net  savings  to  the  industry  from  the  investiga- 
tions already  entered  upon  by  Mr.  Powell,  viz.,  both 


degree;  although  during  the  present  season  of  ex-  careful  handling  and  pre  or  quick  cooling,  will  undoubt- 
tremely  heavy  rains  and  a  general  moist  condition  in  edlv  De  very  great,  reaching  probably  a  million  dollars 
California,  we  may  find  that  our  decay  losses  will  in- 1  yearly,  and  much  more  than  that  sum  if  all  growers  and 
crease  somewhat  over  the  last  two  years.  The  present  shippers  can  be  brought  to  realize  the  importance  of  as 
year  will  doubtless  be  the  most  favorable  one  that  Mr.  j  nearly  perfect  an  application  of  the  principles  and  rules 
Powell  and  his  associates  have  had  for  their  investiga- : lai(1  down  by  Mr.  Powell  as  may  be  possible. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  SHIPPING  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

(By  B.  A.  Woodford  of  Los  Angeles,  manager  of  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  at  the  University  Citrus 
Growers'  Institute.) 

Three  years  ago  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia were  picking  and  packing  their  fruits,  for  the 
most  part,  under  methods  that  had  prevailed  for  many 
years,  this  being  done  with  some  regard  it  is  true  as  to 
the  necessity  of  careful  handling,  more  especially  on 
the  part  of  a  few  individual  growers  and  shippers; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  was  handled  without 
any  real  conception  of  the  immense  amount  of  damage 
that  was  done  the  fruit  by  methods  then  in  vogue. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Reed  of  Riv- 
erside, the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  Government  began  its  investigations  as  to  meth- 
ods of  citrus  fruit  handling  under  the  direction  of  its 
representative  in  the  field,  G.  Harold  Powell,  the  re- 
sults of  which  investigations  have  been  in  many  in- 
stances announced  and  their  great  value  recognized. 

For  years  the  orange  shipper  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  having  his  net  returns  greatly  reduced  by  heavy  al- 
lowances on  account  of  decay  developing  in  greater  or 
less  degree  in  transit,  accepting  these  losses  as  un- 
avoidable owing  to  the  great  distance  to  the  principal 
markets.  We,  as  shippers,  had  determined  to  our 
satisfaction,  that  under  certain  conditions  of  moisture 
and  warm  weather  at  time  of  shipment,  together  with 
favorable  moisture  and  temperature  conditions  in 
transit,  exceedingly  heavy  decay  resulted.  But  there  was 


tions,  owing  to  the  fact  that  conditions  are  likely  to 
be  right  for  the  development  of  decay. 

Speaking  strictly  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  it 
Is  my  opinion  that  on  account  of  the  perfectly  clear 
demonstrations  of  Mr.  Powell  and  his  assistants  show- 
ing us  the  necessity  of  careful  handling  from  the  tree 
to  the  car,  our  losses  from  decay  during  the  past  two 
seasons  have  not  exceeded  half  of  what  they  would  have 
otherwise  been. 

Inasmuch  as  our  troubles  of  this  nature  do  not  gen- 
erally appear  until  the  first  of  February  or  later,  prob- 
ably only  some  15,000  cars  of  oranges  yearly  have  been 
benefited.  I  think  10  cents  a  box,  or  $40  a  car  would 
be  a  low  estimate  of  the  amount  saved  to  our  orchard- 
ists  by  the  more  careful  handling  that  they  have  been 
given,  and  this  amount  on  15,000  cars,  would  total 
$600,000  per  year.  Had  all  growers  and  combinations 
of  growers  and  packers  shown  the  same  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Powell's  investigations  and  the  application  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  him  that  our  most  pro- 
gressive growers,  packers  and  associations  of  growers 
have  shown,  the  benefits  to  the  industry  would  have 
been  much  greater.  It  is  to  be  hoped  with  the  in- 
creased appropriation  available  for  this  work,  and  on 
account  of  the  greater  scope  of  the  work,  making  it 
more  general  as  to  localities,  that  all  those  engaged 
in  picking  and  packing  citrus  fruit  will  become  inter- 
ested in  demonstrating  by  their  own  acts  what  can  be 
saved  in  the  way  of  careful  handling. 

Pre-Cooling. — Aside  from  the  question  of  careful  han- 
dling of  the  fruit,  Mr.  Powell  opened  up  another  sub- 
ject, viz.:  pre-cooling,  or  quicker  cooling  of  our  fruits 
for  shipment,  the  benefits  from  which,  in  so  far  as 
money  value  is  concerned,  may  prove  to  be  as  great 
or  greater  than  savings  from  care  in  handling. 

While  these  investigations  would  indicate  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  pick  and  pack  every  orange  without 
damage,  fruit  so  handled  would  be  landed  in  Eastern 
markets  under  ventilation  in  all  seasons  of  the  year 


In  so  far  as  I  know,  growers  and  organizatons  of 
growers  generally,  realize  the  importance  of  giving  Mr. 
Powell  and  his  assistants  every  facility  to  continue 
their  experiments  and  are  ready  to  apply  the  results 
when  announced.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  instead  of  con- 
fining their  operations  to  the  lines  that  they  have  al- 
ready worked  upon,  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  show  us  some  other  things  in  which  we 
are  as  radically  wrong  as  we  have  been  in  our  care- 
less handling  of  fruit.  So  that  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  investigations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  our  midst  as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  greatly 
increasing  the  net  returns  from  our  orchards,  if  we 
ourselves  but  apply  the  principles  that  are  proved  to 
be  right. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Powell  as  the  representative  of 
the  Government  in  the  work  that  has  been  done,  we 
must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  he  has  been  most  ably 
i  assisted  by  Mr.  Steubenrauch,  Mr.  Tenny  and  others 
of  his  force. 

In  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Woodford's  paper,  the 
opinion  was  unanimous  that  Mr.  Powell's  investiga- 
tions had  been  productive  of  the  best  results  in  pre- 
venting damage  to  fruit  in  picking,  hauling  and  han- 
dling fruit  in  the  packing  house.  The  damage  by 
picking  was  not  by  any  means  all  done  by  hired  pick- 
ers, but  in  one  special  case  where  the  owner  picked 
hinu.-elf  there  was  65  per  cent  of  one  load  of  fruit  dam- 
aged. The  remedy  recommended  was  careful  super- 
vision in  the  orchard  and  everywhere  else,  and  day- 
work  in  place  of  piece  work. 


FLORIN  SALES  OF  BERRIES  AND  GRAPES. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Florin  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  the  report  of  the  directors  showed 
that  9478  cases  of  strawberries  were  shipped  by  this 
company,  which  netted  the  growers  for  the  first  crop 
89  cents  and  the  second  crop  94  cents. 

Out  of  a  total  of  171  carloads  of  grapes  shipped  to 
with  practically  no  decay,  still  such  perfect  handling  Eastern  markets  New  York  took  27,  average  $1.34; 
of  the  fruit  is  not  practicable  or  attainable,  as  even  Chicago  18,  average  $1.33;  Philadelphia  11,  average 
our  best  growers  and  packers  will  damage  some  fruit,  i  $1-32 ;  Pittsburg  2,  average  $1.34.  Net  average  return 
Then,  too,  after  May  first,  when  warm  weather  be- 1  to  the  growers  on  all  classes  of  grapes,  76  cents;  net 
comes  general  throughout  the  country  at  large,  most  average  Tokays,  77  cents.  Average  charge  on  shipments, 
of  the  trade  prefer  to  have  their  oranges  come  in  under  I  representing  freight  and  commissions,  77  cents.  Net 
ice  on  account  of  the  fresher  and  cleaner  appearance  return  to  growers,  $53,293.11. 

of  the  fruit,  as  compared  with  ventilated  shipments,  The  highest  gross  received  for  a  carload  of  grapes 
which  are  subject  to  wilting  by  dry  hot  winds,  and  to  of  1000  crates  was  $1881.  This  car  netted  the  growers 
more  or  less  dust  and  dirt  from  the  engine  and  roadbed.  |  $1262.20,  and  was  the  first  car  of  the  season,  while  the 
So  that  for  years  to  come  at  least,  the  shipment  of  j  lowest  return  to  the  growers  was  for  a  car  shipped 
oranges  under  ventilation  from  April  on,  will  not  be-  four  days  later  in  the  same  market. 

come  general   even   though   the  fruit   be  undamaged    

in  picking  and  packing.  Under  ordinary  icing  methods, 
a  car  of  fruit  may  start  out  with  a  temperature  of  say 
85  degrees  and  with  efficient  and  full  icing  as  now  best 
be  only  gradual,  the  temperature  perhaps  never  reach- 
ing as  low  as  40  degrees  and  probably  not  dropping 
below  50  degrees  until  after  half  of  the  journey  to  New 
York  has  been  accomplished,  during  which  time  any 
decay  germs  that  may  have  become  lodged  in  the 
oranges,  have  opportunity  of  development.  Then,  too, 
the  consumption  of  ice  and  the  consequent  cost  of  re- 
frigeration is  greater  under  the  ordinary  present  meth- 
ods, than  would  be  the  case  under  improved  methods. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  some  means  of  appli- 
cation of  refrigeration  to  the  fruit  will  be  evolved  where- 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


THE  RAM BOU I LLET  MERINOS, 


"The 
Judd 


Mr.  Thomas  Wycoff  of  Michigan  writes  on 
Rambouillet's  Rightful  Place"  in  the  Orange 
Farmer: 

Beginning  with  the  Merino  breeds  we  find  the  wool- 
producing  type  appearing  in  the  front  ranks  with  other 
races,  because  there  is  money  now  in  producing  wool. 
During  the  60's,  when  wool  reached  the  extreme  price 
of  $1  per  pound  in  currency,  no  other  breed  of  sheep 
was  so  popular  or  so  valuable.  Sales  reached  often 
above  $100  per  head  and  men  made  money  out  of  the 


by  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  itself,  will  be  reduced  heavy  shearing  Merinos.  History  sometimes  repeats 
to  40  degrees  or  thereabouts  within  forty-eight  hours  itself. 

after  picking,  and  this  at  a  cost  much  less  than  the  j  In  the  future  of  wool,  I  congratulate  Mr.  Ball  and 
present  one.    Fruit  so  cooled  and  leaving  California  |  others  who  have  kept  the  Merino  faith,  stood  by  their 
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flocks  or  bought  the  tops  of  the  best  flocks 
that  have  been  dispersed,  and  bred  them  pure, 
improving  them.  They  now  see  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day  and  will  be  recompensed  for  their  faithfulness. 
I  believe  that  the  young  breeder  will  do  better  with  a 
few  of  these  sheep  than  of  other  breed,  as  they  will 
stand  more  grief  from  irregularity  in  feeding  and  turn 
more  weeds  and  waste  on  the  farm  into  convertible 
bonds  than  any  other. 

The  mutton  breeds  all  require  an  abundant,  con- 
venient ration  at  all  times  for  the  highest  profit,  and 
like  early  apples,  mature  early,  do  not  keep  well  as 
the  slower  Merino  races  and  must  be  marketed  early, 
but  will  make  more  money,  just  the  same. 

Rambouillet  Lamb  for  Mutton. — The  Merino  breeds 
develop  slower  and  continue  longer,  having  more  nu- 
tritive capability.  I  am  aware  that  feeders  of  lambs 
require  an  evidence  of  Merino  blood  this  year,  but 
whether  it  is  their  higher  feeding  qualities  or  more 
abundant  fleece,  I  will  leave  to  them.  That  Merino 
breeders  are  in  the  swim  is  evident  all  over  the  west- 
ern ranges,  in  Africa,  Australia  and  Buenos  Ayres. 
Wool  is  an  object  and  they  must  have  Merino  blood. 
A  plain,  large  Delaine  fleeced  animal  has  the  prefer- 
ence in  the  United  States,  but  the  Delaine  combination 
from  the  union  of  the  two  lines  of  blood,  the  Ram- 
bouillet and  the  wrinkly  Merino,  finds  the  market  in 
Cape  Town,  Australia,  at  from  $100  to  $500  for  the 
first-class  specimens.  A  Merino  with  a  16-pound  fleece 
is  more  in  demand  than  a  six-pound  Shropshire. 

A  balance  must  be  struck,  however,  and  the  increase 
of  wool  in  the  Merino  may  be  in  our  State,  in  money 
value,  equal  to  the  increased  mutton  of  the  Down 
breeds.  Again,  the  early  maturity  of  the  Down  breeds 
and  early  markets  may  more  than  balance  the  nutri- 
tion, wool  and  rustling  qualities  of  the  Merino.  Surely 
the  Merino,  either  American,  Delaine,  or  Rambouillet, 
live  long  enough  for  the  beginner  in  sheep  breeding 
to  get  acquainted  with  them  and  are  a  safe  investment 
in  the  future. 

Merinos  Hardy. — I  will  refer  briefly  to  the  Rambouil- 
let Merino,  as  I  have  had  some  experience  among  them. 
They  are  valuable  as  a  Merino  because  of  the  larger 
size  and  heavier  mutton  products,  and  because  they 
have  been  bred  for  a  century  to  combine  a  heavy 
maturing  animal  of  the  highest  degree  of  nutritive 
capability,  with  still  another  object,  the  finest  Delaine 
wool  in  existence  with  length,  evenness,  strength  and 
elasticity,  and  just  the  proper  quantity  of  oil  to  pro- 
mote an  abundant  fleece. 

The  Rambouillet  Merino  is  above  all  a  cosmopolitan 
race,  thriving  better  than  other  Merinos  wherever  found. 
It  can  and  does  adapt  itself  to  every  condition  and 
every  environment,  which  the  exclusive  mutton  breeds 
will  not  do  so  well. 


GOOD  ROADS. 


USE  OF  OIL  ON  ROADS. 

State  Highway  Commissioner  Ellery,  in  his  biennial 
report,  discusses  the  subject  of  oil  as  a  road  building 
material,  giving  the  way  experience  has  shown  is  the 
best  to  apply  to  oil  in  successful  road-making. 

No  material  is  quite  so  important  to  our  road  im- 
provement as  crude  asphaltic  oil.  It  may  be  used  as  a 
dust  preventive,  a  roof  to  shed  the  rainwater  from  the 
foundation,  and  as  a  lubricant  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
wear  to  the  road  surface.  While  these  improvements 
are  of  vast  importance  when  properly  handled,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  only  partial  results,  and  in  many 
cases  no  results,  are  obtained  with  improper  applica- 
tion, selection,  and  treatment  of  oil. 

Upon  inspection  of  oiled  roads  of  this  State  it  was 
found  that  no  general  system  prevailed.  In  many  cases, 
oil  was  applied  to  a  rutty  ioad,  uneven  and  worn  out, 
and  then  allowed  to  collect  in  puddles.  This  was 
labeled  an  oiled  road.  It  takes  but  a  short  time  to  lose 
faith  in  work  under  such  methods  and  it  has  been  due 
to  this  lack  of  preparation  and  care  that  so  many 
counties  have  discontinued  the  use  of  oil.  How- 
ever, such  work  was  not  found  on  all  roads  vis- 
ited, as  several  counties  of  California  have  excellent 
oiled  roadways.  A  good  oiled  earth  highway  was  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  Supervisorial  District  No.  2,  Yolo 
county,  where  a  highly  intelligent  use  of  oil  may  be 
seen  on  the  Winters-Davisville  road.  Here  is  an  earth 
road  of  splendid  cross-section,  prepared,  and  oiled  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  $150  per  mile,  and  creating  a  road 
at  this  figure  fit  for  heavy  travel  as  well  as  light  ve- 
hicles. The  plan  followed  in  this  work  is  presented 
as  an  extremely  sensible  and  scientific  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  roadway  is  first  cut  out  to  the  cross-section  de- 
sired, with  the  crown  easily  decreasing  in  elevation  to 


a  slight  gutter  about  seven  feet  from  the  property 
line,  and  from  this  point  there  is  a  rise  to  the  edge 
of  the  right  of  way.  The  crown  is  not  excessive,  per- 
haps eight  inches,  thus  giving  ample  opportunity  for  a 
lateral  spreading  of  the  travel.  After  the  road  is  cut 
to  a  hard,  even  base  and  all  weak  spots  remedied,  oil 
is  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  the  square  yard 
of  surface;  then  the  grader  re-turns  the  earth,  which 
was  piled  at  either  side  of  the  road  to  be  treated  imme 
diately  over  the  oiled  portion.  While  this  is  being  done 
a  drag  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  grader,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  view,  smooths  the  earth 
over  the  oil  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  After 
thorough  rolling  and  compacting  of  the  earth  on  the 
oil,  travel  is  permitted  on  the  roadway.  At  this  point 
an  excellent  plan  is  used:  The  travel  necessarily  cre- 
ates a  rough  surface,  and  if  allowed  to  continue  without 
any  further  work  a  very  inferior  road  would  result. 
But  the  grader  and  attached  drag  go  over  and  smooth 
the  surface  as  necessity  requires,  keeping  the  work  in 
almost  perfect  shape.  By  simply  repeating  this  pro- 
cess, with  grader  and  drag,  to  keep  the  road  smooth 
until  the  oil  eventually  comes  up  to  the  surface,  an  ex- 
tremely hard,  oiled  road  of  earth  is  given.  At  any 
point,  where  there  appears  on  the  surface  too  much 
oil  for  the  material,  a  local  application  of  sand  or 
earth  is  made.  This  process  makes  an  oiled  road  by 
fully  saturating  the  oil,  giving  it  a  body  hard  enough 
to  withstand  heavy  travel  with  scarcely  any  indenta- 
tion or  drag  to  the  tractive  power. 

Upon  examination  of  many  miles  of  oiled  country 
roads,  it  was  observed  that  soft,  plastic  bunches  of 
oiled  material  have  accumulated  near  the  edge  of  the 
travel,  showing  conclusively  that  too  much  oil  was  used 
for  the  material  involved.  The  use  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  oil  has  given  rise  to  the  teamsters'  objec- 
tion to  the  heavy  pull — an  objection  well  sustained  by 
experience,  but  one  dispelled  by  the  foregoing  method 
of  oiling. 

In  Southern  California  considerable  mileage  of  good 
oiled  roads  may  be  found.  Riverside  county  employs 
a  method  very  similar  to  the  one  used  in  Yolo  county, 
with  remarkably  fine  results.  The  sub-grade  is  crowned 
to  the  proper  cross-section,  when  it  is  watered  and 
rolled  thoroughly  to  a  solid  even  form.  Upon  this  is 
placed  about  four  inches  of  granite  stone  found  handi- 
ly near,  which  is  in  turn  wet  and  rolled'  until  com- 
pacted. On  this  surface  is  sprinkled  from  one-half 
to  one  gallon  of  heavy  asphaltic  oil  to  the  square  yard. 
Then  over  this  is  deposited  about  two  inches  of  fine 
granite  material,  enough  in  each  instance  to  complete- 
ly keep  the  oil  from  reaching  the  surface  for  several 
days.  Whenever  oil  appears  in  a  slight  puddle  on 
the  surface  it  is  immediately  covered  with  fine  crushed 
rock.  This  method  gives  a  road  closely  resembling  a 
bituminous  macadam  pavement,  and  one  which  has  a 
wearing  capacity  far  beyond  the  life  of  the  roads  treated 
with  a  top  layer  of  oil. 

From  the  experience  in  our  State  on  oiling  roads,  the 
following  deductions  drawn  are  paragraphed  rather 
than  placed  in  specified  forin,  as  too  many  conditions 
arise  requiring  special  treatment  in  individual  cases 
and  therefore  general  specifications  might  be  at  fault 
for  some  special  piece  of  work. 

Road  Oil. — Perhaps  many  miles  of  California  roads 
have  received  applications  of  oil  which  contained  but 
a  small  percentage  of  asphaltum,  and  which  made  a 
failure  positive  in  such  cases.  The  selection  of  a  proper 
oil  is  very  essential,  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  whole 
work.  At  the  city  engineer's  office,  in  Riverside,  two 
specimens  of  oil  were  displayed',  after  evaporation. 
Both  were  originally  of  heavy  gravity,  and  after  re- 
duction the  asphaltum  residuum  in  one  sample  was  nil, 
while  in  the  other  sample  a  heavy  percentage  of  as- 
phaltum remained.  Upon  looking  at  those  results  it 
was  plainly  evident  why  some  failures  had  occurred 
after  considerable  care  had  been  used  in  road  prepara- 
tion. For  such  reason  it  is  especially  suggested  that 
oils  to  be  used  for  road  purposes  should  be  thor- 
oughly tested  for  asphaltum  and  amount  of  foreign 
matter  and  water  contained  therein.  Good  road  oil 
should  contain  40  per  cent  of  asphaltum  and  have  no 
more  than  3  per  cent  of  foreign  matter  and  water. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  and  simplest  test  of  the  road- 
making  value  of  an  oil  is  to  evaporate  a  weighed  sam- 
ple in  an  open,  metal  dish,  down  to  hardness  of  com- 
mercial "D"  asphalt  and  weigh  the  residue.  This  plan 
gives  both  the  original  asphalt  and  that  formed  during 
evaporation,  and  while  this  does  not  exactly  corre- 
spond to  the  amount  of  asphalt  created  when  sun-dried, 
yet  the  comparative  values  of  oil  are  accurate.  The 
only  apparatus  required  for  this  test  is  an  iron  pan,  a 
scale,  and  a  heating  apparatus. 

Another  item  of  interest  and  discussion  in  connection 
with  oil  for  road  building  is  whether  it  should  be  ap- 


plied cold  or  hot.  Good  roads  have  been  obtained  b> 
either  process,  but,  as  cold  oil  is  considerably  cheaper, 
my  preference  is  for  cold  oil,  allowing,  however  that 
where  oil  is  very  heavily  asphaltic,  heating  may  be  re- 
quired to  give  fluidity  enough  to  apply  the  oil. 

The  selection  of  the  oil  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance 
Always  require  a  test  for  asphalt  contained,  and  foreign 
substance,  and  seek  that  quality  containing  the  greatest 
percentage  of  asphaltum. 

Road  Preparation  for  Oiling.— Earth  Roads.— Roads- 
made  of  earth  present  the  easiest  mode  of  construc- 
tion and  the  least  expensive,  when  first  cost  only  is 
considered,  but  as  such,  to  have  them  good  roads,  re- 
quires constant  attention.  They  should  be  properly 
drained  to  meet  all  conditions  of  rainfall  and  crowned 
sufficiently  to  create  a  roof  for  the  water  to  run  off. 
Where  oil  is  to  be  applied,  the  roadbed  should  be  cut 
evenly  and  compactly  and  solidly,  in  no  case,  however, 
leaving  weak  or  wornout  spots.  Upon  this  should  be 
applied  from  three-fourths  to  one  gallon  of  good  as- 
phaltic oil,  the  amount  varying  to  meet  special  condi- 
tions, and  then  immediately  cover  it  with  about  four 
inches  of  earth.  If  sand  or  fine  gravel  is  readily  avail- 
able, employ  this  material,  as  it  gives  a  better  body 
to  the  artificial  bitumen.  Then  compact  by  rolling  the 
earth  upon  the  oil,  and  care  for  your  roadway  with  a 
drag  and  grader  as  previously  outlined.  By  all  means 
give  your  road  a  chance  to  show  its  efficiency  by  prop- 
erly caring  for  it. 

Oil  on  Alkali. — Where  the  roadway  is  composed  of 
earth  containing  alkali  or  lime  a  different  plan  must  be 
followed.  It  is  now  known  that  the  asphalt  of  the  oil 
is  disintegrated  by  either  material  into  two  substances, 
petrolene  and  asphaltene,  neither  of  which  taken  sep- 
arately has  any  road  value.  Therefore,  to  obtain  an 
oiled  road  of  any  reasonable  life  we  must  cover  the 
alkali  soil  with  some  material  with  which  the  oil  must 
be  incorporated. 

Gravel  Roads. — The  almost  universal  plan  of  making 
gravel  roads  in  California  is  by  dumping  on  the  road 
unscreened  gravel  and  allowing  the  travel  to  spread 
and  pack  it  down.  A  change  is  here  necessary  for 
oiling  purposes.  First  make  a  sub-grade  of  the  given 
cross-section  evenly  compacted  by  wetting  and  rolling, 
and  then  apply  about  a  gallon  of  oil  to  the  square 
yard  of  surface.  Upon  this  apply  about  three  inches 
of  fine  gravel  and  sand,  and  then  thoroughly  roll  again. 
Under  such  a  plan  there  is  no  reason  why  gravel  should 
not  produce  a  very  excellent  road  of  good  wearing 
quality. 

Road  materials  in  this  State  are  so  distributed  that 
no  section  need  be  without  some  form  of  rock  road. 
The  streams  of  the  valleys  contain  extensive  beds  of 
gravel  which  may  be  used  to  construct  oiled  graveled 
roads  of  durability. 

Macadam  Roads. — What  applies  to  the  sub-grade  for 
gravel  roads  is  also  applicable  to  macadam  construc- 
tion. On  the  sub-grade  from  four  to  six  inches,  accord- 
ing to  foundation,  of  crushed  rock  should  be  applied 
and  thoroughly  wet  and  rolled.  On  this  apply  one 
gallon  of  heavy  asphaltic  oil  per  square  yardi  of  sur- 
face, and  then  cover  with  two  inches  of  finely  crushed 
rock.  Upon  this  should  be  placed  about  one  inch  of 
screenings.  This  material  must  then  be  thoroughly 
rolled  and  cared  for  until  the  oil  has  reached  or  nearly 
reached  the  surface  of  the  screenings.  Wherever  there 
is  a  tendency  for  oil  to  collect  on  the  surface  cover  it 
with  more  screenings. 

In  all  instances  where  oil  is  applied  beneath  the  real 
surface  of  the  roadway,  there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to 
rise  and  not  to  penetrate  downward  in  direction  to  any 
great  extent.  This  is  due  to  the  weight  above  forcing 
the  material  down,  and  the  oil  ascends,  filling  the  inter- 
stices. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  plan,  if  properly 
followed  out,  will  give  exceedingly  gratifying  results. 
If  the  top  rock  is  hard  the  oil  will  extend  its  wearing 
life  very  materially  by  acting  as  a  lubricant  in  pre- 
vention of  the  grinding  process,  and  by  having  a  depth 
of  oil,  say  four  inches,  in  the  road  gives  an  elastic  bind- 
ing which  takes  up  the  weight  and  shocks  of  travel, 
reducing  the  wear  and  the  raveling  of  the  ordinary  mac- 
adam road. 

Repairs  to  Oiled  Roads. — Whenever  a  weak  spot  or 
rut  shows  in  an  oiled  road'  it  should  immediately  be 
repaired  by  cutting  out  a  section  with  vertical  sides, 
which  shall  be  filled,  in  the  case  of  gravel  or  macadam 
with  mixed  oil  and  fine  gravel  or  fine  crushed  rock.  On 
oiled  earth  roads  the  rut  should  be  cut  out,  oil  poured 
in,  and  then  the  excavation  filled  with  about  three 
inches  of  soil  or  preferably  sand.  Thoroughly  tamp  all 
material  placed  for  repairs  and  in  all  cases  make  the 
fill  slightly  above  the  road  surface  to  allow  for  settle- 
ment.   The    vertical    sides    to  the  excavation  give 
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shoulders  beyond  which  the  traffic  can  not  shove  along 
the  new  material  or  scatter  it  from  its  position. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  are  given  two  sets  of 
oiled  road  specifications — one  for  streets  in  Los  An- 
geles city  and  the  other  for  streets  in  Santa  Monica. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  departure  from  the  plan  out- 
lined and  suggested  above,  but  as  yet  this  department 
has  no  actual  knowledge  of  its  results.  The  result  ot 
road  oiling  throughout  California,  after  a  large  expendi- 
ture by  the  counties,  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  counties  and  localities.  With  this  In 
mind  it  is  earnestly  believed  an  appropriation  from  the 
State  for  experimental  and  object-lesson  oiled  roads,  to 
be  applied  in  about  five  sections  under  different,  ex- 
isting conditions,  would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  those 
having  charge  of  county  roads. 

From  the  data  collected  by  this  department  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
oil  in  making  roads,  and  I  therefore  recommend  that 
an  appropriation  of  $7,000  be  made  for  experimental, 
object-lesson  oiled  roads. 


THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

Though  it  has  been  rather  a  quiet  week  in  the  wheat 
trade  with  only  a  limited  demand,  prices  are  steady 
and  taking  the  world  as  a  whole  the  situation  has  im- 
proved in  the  last  few  days.  Advices  from  New  York 
and  Chicago  are  of  a  more  bullish  character  than  foi 
a  long  time.  On  this  coast  market  influences  have 
been  almost  invariably  of  a  bearish  character.  The 
principal  demand  for  both  wheat  and  flour  comes  from 
the  Orient,  where  the  demand  is  good,  and  some  good 
sized  cargoes  of  wheat  have  recently  been  disposed 
of  in  the  North.  Millers  there  are  willing  to  purchase 
at  present  ruling  figures  for  some  liberal  orders  re- 
cently received  for  flour,  but  sellers  are  not  willing 
to  dispose  of  their  holdings  at  figures  quoted,  and  it 
will  take  a  good  premium  over  these  figures  to  dis- 
lodge any  great  amount  of  wheat.  Exporters  are  hav- 
ing trouble  once  more  to  secure  enough  wheat  to  load 
tonnage  chartered.  Puget  Sound  is  still  in  the  clutches 
of  the  railroad  companies  and  no  relief  has  been  given 
shippers  there  as  yet.  Some  of  the  vessels  have  been 
lying  there  over  two  months  and  are  waiting  for  wheat 
to  load  and  a  great  many  vessels  are  claiming  demur- 
rage on  account  of  this  detention.  Vessels  are  con- 
stantly arriving,  and,  instead  of  the  situation  becom- 
ing better,  it  is  becoming  worse  daily. 

Flour. 

The  flour  factors  have  advanced  the  price  of  flour 
20  cents  per  barrel.  The  reason  of  the  advance  is  the 
recent  upward  movement  in  milling  wheat  in  the  North, 
where  the  demand  for  flour  for  the  Orient  has 
been  quite  energetc.  The  improved  demand  for 
flour  from  the  other  side  is  not  due  to  the 
Japanese  storing  it  up  against  possible  war 
needs,  but  is  based  upon  the  famine  in  China,  which 
covers  a  wide  area  and  is  acute.  An  active  demand 
for  flour  for  foreign  export  has  sprung  up  in  the  East- 
ern States,  and  as  the  demand  on  this  coast  is  also 
active,  both  for  local  and  export  account,  the  flour 
trade  is  in  better  condition  than  for  some  time.  The 
advance  of  20  cents  per  barrel  will  probably  be  main- 
tained without  difficulty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  dealers 
that  the  additional  cost  of  flour  and  feed  production 
would  warrant  an  advance  of  25  cents  per  barrel  in 
flour. 

Barley. 

Large  handlers  continue  to  report  sales  of  feed  at 
full  figures  and  a  firm  market.  Receipts  continue  mod- 
erate, as  a  rule.  Brewers  are  out  of  the  market  as  a 
general  thing,  having  laid  in  a  supply  to  carry  them 
for  some  time  to  come.  Choice  brewing  is  virtually 
cleaned  up.  Stocks  in  first  hands  are  gradually  be- 
coming smaller. 

Millstuffs. 

In  sympathy  with  the  upward  movement  in  flour, 
the  market  for  feedstuffs  has  been  on  the  upward 
move,  though  additional  receipts  of  bran,  middlings, 
and  shorts  from  Washington  have  had  some  effect  to 
keep  the  feedstuffs  market  easy,  except  middlings  and 
rolled  barley,  which  are  very  firm.  There  is  no  oil- 
cake meal  on  the  market.  Rolled  barley  is  selling  at 
$24  to  $25;  bran,  $20  to  $22;  middlings,  $27  to  $30, 
and  shorts,  $20  to  $22.50. 

Oats. 

This  market  is  very  firm,  and  prices  have  an  up- 
ward tendency.    The  bulk  of  the  receipts  this  week 


have  been  from  Washington.  The  local  demand  is 
good  and  sales  are  made  daily  at  quotations.  Some 
dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  prices  will  go  higher. 
Stocks  are  light.  California  buyers  are  constantly  in 
the  Northern  markets  to  secure  choice  stock,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  premium.  One  of  the  drawbacks  is 
the  uncertainty  of  securing  space  on  steamers  to  ship 
purchases.  Cereal  mills  are  all  good  purchasers  for 
choice  stock. 

Corn. 

The  corn  market  continues  stagnant  with  few  signs 
of  an  early  resumption  of  interest.  Transactions!  are 
small  and  infrequent. 


Beans. 

While  on  the  surface  the  bean  market  has  appeared 
to  be  rather  quiet  for  some  time  past,  there  has  been 
a  fair  shipping  trade.  In  December  the  shipments  from 
San  Francisco  by  sea  were  1,321,392  pounds.  Pink 
beans  are  firm,  with  sellers  asking  a  slight  advance. 
Otherwise  there  is  nothing  new  in  prices,  or  in  the 
demand. 

Wool. 

Some  of  the  Humboldt  wools  are  still  in  first  hands, 
but  jobbers  profess  to  be  unwilling  to  take  them  at 
present  prices.  Boston  advices  say  that  in  California 
the  wool  sales  have  been  confined  largely  to  middle 
county  wools,  the  northern  and  southern  wools  re- 
ceiving little  or  no  inquiry.  These  middle  county  wools, 
although  short,  are  nice  and  desirable  wools  for  felt- 
ing purposes,  and  they  have  been  taken  to  the  extent 
of  about  150,000  pounds,  the  prices  realized  being  21 
to  22c,  equivalent  to  a  scoured  cost  of  C5c.  Oregon 
wools  are  receiving  but  little  attention  in  the  Boston 
market  just  now,  although  there  are  some  lines  which 
ought  to  prove  attractive,  in  view  of  the  high  prices 
which  the  growers  in  Oregon  seem  disposed  to  place 
upon  their  wools  when  the  next  season  opens.  But  the 
actual  business  is  limited  to  sales  of  about  30,000 
pounds-  of  nice,  fine  Eastern  staple,  which  brought  about 
23  cents. 

Hops. 

The  general  idea  is  that  there  will  be  but  little  life 
in  the  hop  market  until  the  buyers  begin  to  get  a  line 
on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  coming  crop.  There 
are  large  stocks  left  over  in  all  the  Coast  States,  but 
these  are  not  apt  to  be  much  traded  in  until  some- 
thing is  guessable  as  to  the  new  crop.  Little  is  do- 
ing at  present  in  either  spot  or  future  hops. 

Hay. 

With  the  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  to  relieve  the  hay  blockade 
in  the  Oakland  yards,  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  arrivals  by  rail  during  the  past  week.  Total 
receipts  amount  to  4270  tons,  in  comparison  with  3150 
for  the  week  preceding.  The  market  has  readily  ab- 
sorbed the  increase  without  any  change  in  prices  in 
any  way.  The  present  cold  weather  has  created  an 
interior  demand  also,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  situa- 
tion is  rather  strong  at  the  moment.  A  few  days  of 
clear  skies  may  weaken  things  somewhat,  especially  if 
the  grass  gets  a  good  start.  The  local  demand  still 
seems  to  be  for  the  very  best  grades,  although  both 
alfalfa  and  stock  hay  are  meeting  with  a  ready  sale. 
Straw  is  arriving  but  sparingly  and  holds  its  own,  with 
a  little  tendency  toward  higher  prices.  Although  an 
occasional  car  of  fancy  wheat  hay  brings  $23,  such 
sales  are  rare. 

Poultry. 

Though  the  market  is  sttll  firm,  taking  one  day  with 
another,  it  has  had  some  unsteady  days  this  week  ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry.  Prices 
are  quotably  unchanged  though  they  have  a  general 
downward  tendency.  Game,  too,  has  been  easier,  the 
abundance  of  poultry  causing  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  demand.  Dressed  turkeys  meet  with  a  fair  inquiry 
at  the  old  quotations,  while  live  were  neglected  and 
wholly  nominal. 

Butter. 

The  situation  still  makes  toward  firmness.  Light  re- 
ceipts, together  with  a  sudden  spurt  in  buying  for 
local  and  near-by  use,  has  created  a  stronger  feeling 
in  butter,  even  those  dealers  who  had  previously  been 
rather  shaky  regarding  the  future  of  the  market  being 
now  very  firm  in  their  views.  Stocks  have  been  ample 
for  all  needs,  however,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to 
advance  prices. 


Eggs. 

Some  days  ago  there  was  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
order  of  things  in  the  egg  market,  and  the  demand  for 
lower  grades  became  sharper  than  for  the  best.  Since 
then  the  boom  in  the  under  grades  has  continued  un- 
abated, and  with  the  receipts  insufficient  to  satisfy 
ordinary  wants  of  buyers,  the  market  has  ruled  very 
strong  and  the  range  of  prices  has  become  very  nar- 
row, there  being  only  Vfec  difference  between  the  quo- 
tation for  firsts  and  seconds.  The  scarcity  of  cheap 
stock  is  diverting  more  business  to  the  upper  grades, 
and  they,  too,  are  cleaning  up  rapidly  from  day  to 
day. 

Cheese. 

The  cheese  market  is  possibly  a  trifle  easier  this 
week  though  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  still  in  good  shape 
with  nothing  dragging  very  badly. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes  have  been  short  all  week.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week  the  shortage  was  very  pronounced, 
there  being  no  arrivals  from  Oregon  or  the  East,  and 
only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  coming  to  hand 
from  the  river  districts.  Oregon  and  Eastern  Burbanks 
are  about  entirely  cleaned  out  of  first  hands  and  the 
arrivals  of  river  goods  are  quickly  disposed  of  at  firm 
rates,  some  well  known  brands  commanding  a  small 
premium.  A  car  of  sweet  potatoes  came  in  and  the 
stock  is  selling  at  $2.75  to  $3.00. 

Vegetables. 

Changes  in  vegetables  are  slight.  Receipts  from  do- 
mestic points  continue  light  and  choice  lots  meet  with 
the  usual  prompt  sale.  Some  liberal  consignments  of 
Mexican  tomatoes  have  come  to  hand.  Onions  are 
closely  cleaned  up  and  very  firm. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Fresh  fruit  has  been  very  quiet  this  week  with  very 
little  life  in  the  apple  market  and  nothing  else  moving 
at  all.  The  cheaper  grades  of  apples  are  cleaned  out 
and  there  is  now  nothing  to  be  had  at  less  than  $1 
per  box.  The  threatening  weather  seems  to  be  acting 
unfavorably  on  buyers-. 

Dried  Fruits. 

A  quiet  but  firm  market  for  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits 
has  prevailed  all  week  with  absolutely  no  change  in 
the  prices  quoted  and  but  little  in  the  volume  of  de- 
mand. Advices  from  the  East  continue  to  report  a 
firming  up  of  the  situation  as  far  as  prunes  and  raisins 
are  concerned. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Not  much  interest  was  manifest  in  oranges  this  week, 
though  the  arrivals  have  been  freer  and  the  quality 
continues  to  show  improvement.  Late  estimates  of  the 
size  of  the  orange  crop  of  Southern  California  place 
the  output  at  30,000  carloads. 

Wine. 

The  main  interest  in  the  wine  situation  is  in  the 
estimates  now  being  made  as  to  the  size  of  the  vin- 
tage for  1906.  One  large  estimate  places  the  yield 
of  sweet  wine  at  16,000,000  gallons,  or  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  the  dry  wine  yield  at  26,000,000  gallons. 
This  makes  a  total  for  the  State  of  41,000,000  gallons 
as  compared  with  less  than  30,000,000  gallons  for  1905. 
According  to  this  estimate  the  1906  yield  was  larger 
than  any  previous  year  except  the  year  1902,  when  the 
vintage  was  about  45,000,000. 


CHAFF. 


An  Irishman  once  defined  the  human  head  as  "a 
bulbous  excrescence,  of  special  use  to  many  as  a  peg 
for  hanging  a  hat  on,  as  a  barber's  block  for  supporting 
wigs,  as  a  target  for  shooting  at  when  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  a  shining  helmet,  as  a  snuffbox  or  a  chatter- 
box, as  a  machine  for  fitting  into  a  halter  or  guillotine, 
as  a  receptacle  for  freaks,  fancies,  follies,  passions, 
prejudices,  predilections — for  anything,  In  short,  but 
brains." 


Revivalist — Do  you  realize,  young  man,  that  when  you 
retire  at  night  you  may  be  called  ere  morning  dawns? 

Younghub — Yep.  The  baby  has  the  croup  a  good  deal 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 


Jane — Well,  have  you  made  your  choice  out  of  the 
half-dozen  fellows  who-  want  to  marry  you,  poor  things? 

Grace — Oh,  yes;  as  they  say  in  the  city,  I've  posted 
"letters  of  allotment  and  regret." 
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THE  DAIRY. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  BUTTER  INDUSTRY 

The  sixth  biennial  report  of  the  'State 
Dairy  Bureau  of  California,  by  the  Sec- 
retary, Win.  H.  Saylor,  contains  several 
interesting  chapters  on  dairy  affairs  in 
the  State  and  statistics  relative  to  the  in- 
dustry. Chief  in  point  of  interest  is  the 
statement  of  the  butter  output  for  the 
past  two  years.  The  output  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1906,  is  given 
by  counties  in  the  following  table: 

County  Pounds 

Alameda    848,953 

Alpine    24,455 

Amador    230,420 

Butte    176,633 

Calaveras    137,316 

Colusa    278,872 

Contra  Costa    526,311 

Del  Norte    636,431 

El  Dorado    223,769 

Fresno   2,644,897 

Glenn    177,954 

Humboldt   4,235,927 

Inyo    123,106 

Kern    334,070 

Kings>   1,677,272 

Lake    109,506 

Lassen    361,068 

Los  Angeles    933,896 

Madera    94,642 

Marin   3,603,274 

Mariposa    18,262 

Mendocino    782,387 

Merced   2,361,528 

Modoc    138,945 

Mono    22,456 

Monterey    551,122 

Napa   741,074 

Nevada    135,444 

Orange    517,697 

Placer    260,275 

Plumas    350,145 

Riverside    578,957 

Sacramento   1,617,633 

San  Benito    121,567 

San  Bernardino    183,558 

San  Diego   1,041,207 

San  Francisco    

San  Joaquin   1,641,374 

San  Mateo    272,551 

San  Luis  Obispo  1,388,551 

Santa  Barbara    767,823 

Santa  Clara    326,218 

Santa  Cruz    399,976 

Shasta    12,368 

Sierra    216,386 

Siskiyou    495,771 

Solano    856,154 

Sonoma   3,794,846 

Stanislaus   2,759,582 

Sutter    224,016 

Tehama    148,176 

Trinity    16,786 

Tulare  2,075,929 

Tuolumne    31,676 

Ventura    145,640 

Yolo   1,387,210 

Yuba    182,516 

Total   44,044,578 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  these  figures,  they  must  be 
compared  with  those  for  former  years, 
which  appear  below: 
Year  Pounds 

1897   28,678,439 

1898   23,691,028 

1899   24,868,084 

1900   28,783,859 

1901   29,701,202 

1902   31,528,762 

1903   34,786,289 

1904   35,636,969 

1905   41,961,047 

1906   44,044,578 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  new  mark  in 

butter  production  has  been  made  by  the 
State,  the  gain  over  last  year  amounting 
to  approximately  five  per  cent.  This  gain 
would  have  been  still  greater  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  big  dairy  coun- 

(Continued  on  page  75) 


Make  Dairying  Pay 

Just  consider  the  part  the  cow  takes  as  a  producer  for  the  farm.  She  not  only  furnishes  in  milk  many  times  her  own  weight 
in  a  single  year,  but  reproduces  herself  annually,  and  her  off-spring  is  either  sold  to  the  butcher  or  raised  to  go  through  the 
same  process  of  production  for  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  years  to  come.  But  to  keep  cows  or  run  the  dairy  requires  care.  You 
can't  have  inilk  without  furnishing  its  equivalent— feed.  And  the  skillful  dairyman  will  carefully  increase  the  ration  for  his 
cows  until  he  finds  the  limit  of  each  animal's  digestion.   At  this  point  is  where  the  profit  lies. 

Difficulties,  however,  are  often  encountered  in  arriving  at  the  digestive  capacity  of  a  dairy  cow.  Going  off  her  feed,  Indi- 
gestion, Milk  Fever,  Mammitis  are  the  consequences,  but  where  the  proper  tonics  are  administered  the  digestive  organs  are 
strengthened  and  improved  and  the  largest  possible  amount  of  food  is  digested  and  converted  into  milk. 

D5  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

18  the  medicinal  stock  tonic  and  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)-  Is  especially  designed  to  make  cows  give  more  milk,  market  stock  grow 
faster,  horses  do  more  work,  and  to  relieve  minor  stock  ailments.  It  is  not  a  food  in  itself  but  makes  all  the  food  of  the  farm  produce  more  milk  more 
meat  and  more  work. 

Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and  Flnlay  Don,  the  moBt  noted  medical  writers  of  the  age,  tell  us  that  bitter  tonics  improve  digestion,  iron  makes 
blood  and  the  nitrates  assist  nature  in  expelling  poisonous  material  from  the  system.  Such  ingredients  make  up  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food— Isn't  this  pretty 
strong  proof?   Sold  on  a  written  Guarantee* 

100  lbs.  $7.00  25  lb.  pail  $2.00 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  D. .  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— it's  small  and  fed  bnt  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to 
the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  HesatM-  D.,  D.V.SO  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have  his  96  page 
Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ee-a  andlnetant  Lonse  Kuler.  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
TI1K  PKT  ALUM  A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  California,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 


To  the  Editor:  At  the  last  meeting 
two  members  elect  signed  the  bylaws. 
The  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
on  a  State  building  and  exhibit  at  the 
Alaskan-Yukon  Exhibition  of  1909,  re- 
ported favorably  and  the  report  was 
adopted. 

A  communication  from  the  Audubon 
Society  asking  the  Grange  support  for  a 
bill  introduced  in  Congress  by  Hon.  S. 
C.  Smith,  of  this  district,  for  the  better 
protection  of  game,  fish,  and  birds  in  the 
forest  reserves  in  California  was  read. 
The  subject  was  generally  discussed,  and 
Brother  Emmet  Barber  was  requested  to 
write  to  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Smith  this 
Grange's  full  approval  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  him. 

The  committee  on  county  mutual  co- 
operative fire  insurance  reported  a  new 
application  to  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, for  his  approval,  which  is  ready 
to  be  sent  to  him.  It  has  double  the 
number  of  names  and  double  the  amount 
of  insurance  required  by  the  county  co- 
operative insurance  law  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  approve  the 
application. 

The  following  officers  were  installed 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Installing  officer, 
Sister  Amanda  O.  Swanson;  marshal, 
Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker;  Worthy  master, 
F.  H.  Styles;  overseer,  J.  T.  Lawson; 
lecturer,  John  Tuohy;  steward,  E.  C. 
Shoemaker;  asst.  steward,  A.  J.  Woods; 
treasurer,  Emma  Barber;  secretary,  Ber- 
tha I.  Morris;  chaplain,  Mrs.  Fay;  Po- 
mona, Sister  Van  Loman;  Flora,  Sister 
J.  T.  Lawson;  Ceres,  Sister  Nellie  Ham- 
ilton; lady  asst.  steward,  Sister  Nelson; 
organist,  Sister  Ella  Styles. 

The  installation  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Sister  Swanson,  with  the  ex- 
actness, precision,  and  spirit  as  displays 
its  beauty  and  impressiveness  in  such 
a  way  as  is  seldom  equalled  and  rarely 
excelled.  J-  T. 


INCUBATOR  BOOK. 


The  new  1907  catalogue  of  Cyphers  Incubator 
Company  .which  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  really  the 
biggest  thing  yet  in  poultry  books  of  this  kind 
containing  as  it  does  260  pages  and  over  500  illustra- 
tions. It  has  six  chapters  on  raising  poultry  for 
eggs,  raising  broilers  and  roasters,  raising  ducks, 
etc.,  etc.  and  also  containing  testimonials  from 
the  largest  poultry  raisers  in  the  country  as  to  the 
reliability  and  dependability  of  the  Cyphers  Incu- 
bators. In  sending  for  this  book  address  the 
Cyphers  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  OLD  PAN  WAY 

DON'T 


50% 

MORE 
CREAM 


PAY 


THE 

TUBULAR 
WAY 


The  old  pan  way  of  raising  cream  don't 
pay — it's  too  mussyand  fussy — too  much 
work  for  the  women.  And  it  don't  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents  because  you  actually 
lose  50  per  cent  of  the  cream  you  ought  to  get.  You 
can  increase  your  cream  product  about  SO  per  cent  over 
pan  setting;  33  per  cent  over  cans  set  in  cold  water;  25  per 
cent  over  patent  creamers  or  dilution  cans  by  using  the 

SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  SEPARATOR 

Besides  you  can  skim  the  milk  immediately  after  milk- 
ing— save  the  handling  and  the  expense  of  storage.  A 
good  milk-house  costs  more  than 
a  Tubular  and  isn't  half  so  pro- 
fitable— even  if  you  already  have 
the  milk-house  it  will  pay  in  la- 
bor saved ,  in  crocks  and  pans  saved , 
and  the  increase  in  cream  will  be  all 
clear  profit.  Of  course,  when  you  buy 
a  separator,  you  want  the  one  that  will 
get  you  the  most  profit — you'll  want 
the  Tubular — the  reasons  why  are  all 
given  in  a  book  which  you  will  want 
and  which  we  want  to  send  to  you 
free  if  you  will  only  write  for  it,  ask 
for  book  H.  131 


Mr.  Mao  Tuttle,  Danville,  111.,  says  "The  flrst  week  we  used 
the  Tubular  we  made  a  gain  of  12  lbs.  of  butter  from  five  cows." 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chicago,  III. 


Farming  Prosperity 
ORE1AM  SEPARATORS 

There  was  never  before  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the 
average  American  farmer  had  such  big  crops  worth  such  good  prices  as  he 
has  this  year. 

There  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  who  has  use  for  one  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  himself  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

now  and  do  it  right  away,  and  there  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  having  use 
for  a  separator  who  really  can  afford  not  to  do  so. 

Its  use  means  more  and  better  cream  and  butter,  with  less  work  and 
trouble  for  everybody — it  means  profit,  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

If  you  already  have  a  "cheap"  or  inferior  separator,  "trade  it  in"  for 
what  it's  worth  and  replace  it  with  a  DE  LAVAL. 

Put  some  of  your  prosperity  into  the  most  profitable  farming  invest- 
ment ever  made— of  which  a  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
must  convince  you. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  General  Agents. 
309  Twelfth  St.,  107  First  St.,     123  North  Main  St.,  1017  Post  St, 

Oakland,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.         Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Seattl*^  Wash. 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


GRANDFATHER. 


How  broad  and  deep  was  the  fireplace  old 
And  the  great  hearthstone  how  wide! 
There  was  always  room  for  the  old  man's 
chair 

By  the  cozy  chimney  side, 
And  all  the  children  that  cared  to  crowd 
At  his  knee  in  the  evening  tide. 

Room  for  all  of  the  homeless  ones 

Who  had  nowhere  else  to  go; 
They  might  bask  at  ease  in  the  grateful 
warmth 

And  sun  in  the  cheerful  glow, 
For  grandfather's  heart  was  as  wide  and 
warm 

As  the  old  fireplace,  I  know. 

And  he  always  found  at  his  well-spread 
board 

Just  room  for  another  chair; 
There  was  always  rest  for  another  head 

On  the  pillow  of  his  care; 
There  was  always    place    for  another 
name 

In  his  trustful  morning  prayer. 

Oh,  crowded  world  with  your  jostling 
throngs! 

How  narrow  you  grow,  and  small; 
How  cold,  like  a  shadow  across  the  heart, 

Your  selfishness  seems  to  fall. 
When  I  think  of  that  fireplace  warm  and 
wide, 

And  the  welcome  awaiting  all. 

— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


TALE   OF   THE   OLDEN  TIME. 
The  Evening  Story. 


If  a  tithe  of  the  romance  contained 
in  history  could  be  recorded  the  invent- 
ors of  fictitious  happenings  would  be  put 
to  shame.  In  the  musty  records  con- 
tained in  the  Tower  of  London  or  in  the 
plain  unvarnished  history  of  Scotland 
there  is  a  splendid  supply  of  themes  for 
English  song  and  story.  Here  is  one 
that  needs  no  elaboration: 

In  a  cell  in  a  Scottish  castle  Sir  John 
Cochrane,  a  knight,  condemned  by  the 
king  to  be  beheaded,  was  taking  a  final 
leave  of  his  daughter. 

"Farewell,  my  child,"  said  the  father. 
"I  am  to  die  at  dawn  tomorrow." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  fiercely — so 
fiercely  that  he  almost  thought  this  hor- 
ror had  deprived  her  of  reason. 

"Father,"  she  said,  hoarsely,  "you  must 
not  die." 

The  knight  folded  her  in  his  arms  and 
moaned  in  broken  tones:  "The  king  wills 
it.  He  has  signed  my  death  warrant, 
and  it  is  on  its  way.  It  will  be  here  to- 
night. The  scaffold  and  block  are  ready. 
The  headsman  is  waiting.  The  sun  to- 
morrow will  not  rise  on  your  father. 
My  child,  do  not  deceive  yourself.  There 
is  no  hope." 

Withdrawing  from  his  embrace,  the 
girl  turned  and  left  him.  As  she  passed 
out  of  the  door  she  paused  and,  turning, 
sad  with  the  energy  of  despair: 

"Father,  you  shall  not  die." 

The  night  was  dark.  A  courier  dashed 
and  splashed  along  a  muddy  Scottish 
road.  A  small  pouch  was  slung  to  his 
shoulder.  Now  and  again  the  bough  of 
an  overhanging  tree  would  sprinkle  his 
face  with  rain  water,  and  his  horse  was 
continually  plunging  into  a  pool  or  mud- 
hole  in  the  road'.  The  moorland  stretched 
ahead  of  him,  before  him  and  behind 
him.  Far  in  the  distance  loomed  the 
castle  in  which  Sir  John  Cochrane  was 
confined,  and  the  messenger  was  mak- 
ing straight  for  it.  In  the  east  was  a 
faint  forewarning  of  dawn.  Noticing  it, 
he  spurred  his  horse,  muttering: 

"I  shall  be  late.  It  would  be  a  pity 
to  keep  a  man  in  suspense.  It's  to  be 
at  dawn,  and  my  presence  is  as  neces- 


sary as  that  of  the  man  who  is  to  part 
with  his  head." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  his  soliloquy 
when  something  sprang  up  and  at  him 
from  the  road.  At  first  he  thought  it  a 
beast,  but  in  another  moment  he  felt  a 
pair  of  arms  struggling  to  deprive  him 
of  his  mail  pouch.  The  courier  was  not 
a  weak  man,  and'  his  enemy  was  of 
slight  and  slender  build,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  heaven  were  giving  to  the  latter 
superhuman  strength.  In  vain  the  cour- 
ier tried  to  throw  him  off.  He  clung  like 
a  panther.  Then  the  horse,  unable  to 
support  the  two  struggling  weights,  fell. 
The  courier  rolled  into  a  ditch  beside  the 
road  and  as  he  clambered  out  he  caught 
sight  of  a  figure  clad  in  the  garments 
of  a  Socttish  knight  standing  in  sil- 
houette against  the  line  where  the  earth 
and  sky  met. 

At  the  castle  those  who  were  to  offi- 
ciate at  the  execution  emerged  from 
their  sleeping  rooms  to  witness  the  pass- 
ing of  Sir  John  Cochrane.  Nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  official  order  for  the  ex- 
ecution, and  that  was  not  forthcoming. 
Dawn  grew  into  daylight,  and  the  sun 
rose.  Then  came  the  courier,  with  his 
story  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  an 
unknown  knight  and  robbed  of  his  mail 
pouch  containing  the  warrant.  The 
headsman  rested  on  the  ax  while  the 
others  consulted.  There  seemed  nothing 
to  do  but  send  to  the  capital  for  an- 
other order  and,  considering  the  dis- 
tance and  the  roads  of  the  period,  the 
trip  would  require  two  weeks.  The  mes- 
senger was  dispatched,  the  officials  dis- 
persed and  the  headsman  put  away  his 
ax. 

During  the  period  of  waiting  the  father 
confessor  was  pleading  for  Sir  John's 
life.  Gradually  a  hope  sprang  like  a 
green  sprig  from  the  ground,  grew 
stronger,  budded  and  bloomed  into  a  be- 
lief that  the  condemned  man  would  be 
pardoned.  But  if  so  which  would  arrive 
first,  the  new  death  warrant  or  the  par- 
don? In  those  days  of  uncertain  com- 
munication no  one  could  tell. 

One  morning  a  sentry  on  the  castle 
wall  overlooking  the  moor  land  saw  in 
the  distance  a  horseman  coming  at  a 
gallop.  The  sentry  called  the  attention 
of  others  to  the  comer,  and  the  wall  was 
soon  covered  with  Sir  John  Cochrane's 
wellwishers.  As  the  man  came  near  he 
waved  a  paper  above  his  head  and  shout- 
ed, "A  pardon!" 

Prison  doors  were  swung  open,  and 
the  prisoner  stepped  forth  a  free  man. 
Going  to  his  home,  followed  by  a  host 
of  loyal   friends,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  congratulations.    He  had  expected 
his  daughter  to  be  the  first  to  welcome 
him,  but  when  he  did  not  see  her  he  was  ' 
troubled.    He  asked  for  her  and  was  told  | 
that  she  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
evening  she  had  parted  from  him  in  his  I 
cell.   All  day  the  rejoicings  went  on,  but  : 
when  night  came  the  man    who  had 
passed  from  the  shadow  of  death  to  the 
light  of  life  was  alone.    Then  came  a 
servant  to  announce  that  a  young  knight 
wished  to  see  him.     Hoping  that  the 
stranger  bore  news  of  his  daughter,  Sir 
John  ordered  his  admittance.    A  slender 
young  man  of  feminine  appearance  en- 
tered and  handed  him  a  parchment. 

Sir  John  ran  his  eye  over  the  docu- 
ment and,  seeing  that  it  was  his  death 
warrant,  turned  pale.  Then  he  threw  it 
into  the  fire. 

'You  prevented  this  from  reaching  its 
destination?"  he  asked. 
"I  did." 

"And  who  are  you  and  what  interest 
had  you  in  saving  my  life?" 

The  knight  threw  off  helmet,  cloak  and 
jerkin  and  stood  before  the  astonished 
man  as  his  daughter. 


GUARANTEED:    65   per   Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CL  KAN,  RAW  M  \TER1AL.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL.  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


FASHIONS. 


Watch  for  the  remnants  of  the  pretty 
pale-tinted  batistes,  and  of  these  make 
separate  blouses.  For  these  the  pret- 
tiest way  to  combine  lace  is  to  take  an 
all-over  Valenciennes,  with  a  small  de- 
sign rather  widely  scattered,  so  that  one- 
quarter  yard  will  make  about  twelve  me- 
dallions if  cut  with  care.  Baste  these 
|  between  whatever  tucking  you  may  in- 
dulge in,  and  embroider  a  vine  or  a 
wreath  of  small  flowers  around  the  edge, 
then  cut  away  the  material  beneath  and 
a  very  dainty  waist  will  be  the  result; 
the  cost  and  labor  both  in  reason. 

The  empire  gown  may  have  to  its 
credit  the  return  to  popularity  of  the 
long  train  skirt.  An  empire  dress  must 
be  very  long  to  be  at  all  graceful  and 
one  unusually  long  skirt  in  a  room  will 
make  all  the  shorter  ones  look  awkward. 
Trains,  therefore,  are  this  year  extreme- 
ly long,  no  matter  what  the  style  of  the 
dress  or  to  just  what  period  it  may  be- 
long. The  empire  has  been  brought 
down  to  a  fine  point  this  season,  and  so 
cleverly  is  the  material  of  the  dress  and 
lining  managed  that  the  material  appar- 
ently hangs  quite  loose  and  yet  shows  to 
excellent  advantage  all  the  good  lines  of 
the  figure. 

A  Berlin  costumer  sends  over  a  cha'rm- 
ing  visiting  gown  of  rich,  glossy  broad- 
cloth, golden  brown,  in  which  there  is 
a  surplice  vest  of  orange  velvet  em- 
broidered in  brown,  and  although  rather 
too  striking  for  any  but  the  ultra  smart, 
it  offers  some  pretty  suggestions.  The 
edges  were  bound  with  velvet  of  the 
same,  forming  a  tiny  roll,  and  the  vest 
itself  was  lined  or  faced  with  the  brown 
broadcloth  so  that  it  could  be  turned 
back  and  worn  rever  fashion. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS 

To  boil  potatoes,  take  the  potatoes  in 
their  jackets  and  let  them  get  cold,  cut 
in  quarters,  put  into  a  dish,  pour  over 
them  melted  butter,  and  set  in  the  oven 
to  heat,  without  browning.  Sprinkle  over 
them,  when  taking  from  the  oven,  some 
chopped  chives. 

Cards  with  P.  p.  c.  in  one  corner  mean 
that  the  person  sending  them  is  leaving 
her  place  of  residence  for  an  indefinite 
or  long  stay.  They  are  also  often  sent 
by  a  person  who  has  been  visiting  in  a 
town  when  she  takes  her  departure.  They 
are  sent  by  hand  or  by  mail,  and  there 
is  no  question  of  compliment  or  insult. 
It  is  the  correct  form  to  send  the  cards 
to  all  on  one's  calling  list  on  leaving. 

Delicious  sandwiches  are  made  of 
chopped  sardines,  with  a  little  mayon- 
naise, or  cucumbers  with  a  little  mayon- 
naise, or  caviar  or  green  pepper — any  of 
these  is  fashionable  and  very  good.  Do 


not  have  chicken  salad;  instead  serve 
scooped-out  cucumber  shells  filled  with  a 
salad  of  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  mixed. 
This  is  very  good,  and  this  served  with 
slices  of  cold  chicken  would  be  a  variety 
on  your  usual  order.  Have  for  dessert 
the  shells  of  oranges  filled  with  orange 
jelly,  in  which  are  nuts — almonds  and 
walnuts — with  whipped  cream  and  a 
maraschino  cherry  on  top,  and  cake. 


A  Good  Introduction. 


Some  years  ago,  Macbeth,  the  lamp-chimney 
maker  of  Pittsburgh,  sent  two  hundred  boxes  of 
chimneys  to  Australia,  to  be  sold  by  the  box  for 
what  they  would  fetch  at  auction. 

They  brought  30  cts,  a  box  more  than  freight  and 
handling  ami  auctioneers'  fees.  But,  falling  into 
the  hands  of  wholesale  dealers,  introduced  them- 
selves; and  now  Macbeth  enjoys  the  leading 
position  in  the  Australian  trade. 


Has  been  on  the  market  since  1H4*— 
two-thirds  of  a  century,  and  is  made 
in  the  largest  and  oldest  permanently  es- 
tablished plow  factory  in  the  world.   It  is 

The  Perfect  Plow 


WHY? 

Has  a  high  beam,  giving  good  clear- 
ance at  the  throat.  The  beam  and  handle* 
are  long,  giving  a  powerful  leverage.  The 
handles  and  beam  are  thoroughly  and 
strongly  braced,  and  the  plow  will  with- 
stand any  strain.  The  bottoms  are 
mechanically  perfect  in  shape,  ma- 
terial and  finish,  and  have  the  high  polish 
and  scouring  qualities  which  have  made 
the  P.  A  O.  Canton  Clipper  the 
leader  of  all  plows  in  all  sections. 

Quality  and  merit  wins,  and  the  Canton 
Clipper  has  both.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
are  in  daily  use — a  lasting  testimonial  to 
their  superior  features. 

You  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  a 
Canton  Clipper,  as  they  never  dis- 
appoint. 

General  Agents 
Pacific  Implement  Company 

131  to  153  Kansas  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  SUPERIOR  GENERATOR 

Is  the.  Best  Gas  Machine  on  the  Market 

See  its  points  of  advantage: 

1.  Installed  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  convenient  and  economical. 

3.  No  trouble  to  operate  and  care  for. 

4.  Built  on  scientific  principles  for  service. 

5.  Generates  a  superior  quality  of  gas. 

6.  Can  be  placed  in  any  house. 


Tell  its  the  number  of  lights  you  use  and  we  will  give 
you  full  information  as  to  size  of  generator  required 
and  the  cost  of  installing  it.  WRITE  TODAY.  Don't 
put  off  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  light  in  every  room  in 
the  house.  It  will  be  a  constant  source  of  satisfaction 
to  every  member  of  the  family.    Address  us  this  way: 

Superior  Light  and  Heat  Company 

151  North  Clarence  Street,  Los  Angrles,  Cal. 


pounds  in  1905  to  1,041,207  in  1906.  The 
increase,  which  amounts  to  about  fifty 
per  cent,  is  attributable  to  opening  the 
country  by  irrigation. 

The  report  estimates  the  value  of  the 
butter  product  of  the  State  for  last  year 
at  $11,671,814. 


Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 

For  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Miningl 

We  Build  Pumps    For    Direct    Connectiou    to    Any  Kind  of  Engine  or  Motor 
WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

2 1 32  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MILKING   MACHINE   IN  OREGON. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Shrock  writes  to  the  Pacific 
Homestead  that  a  new  milking  machine 
has  lately  been  installed  at  the  dairy 
barn  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
at  Corvallis.    Only  a  small  herd  of  cows 
is  kept  at  the  college,  and  only  one  ma- 
chine milking  two  cows  at  a  time  is 
used.    It  is  possible  for  one  man  to  oper- 
ate three  or  four  machines  and  thus  milk 
six  or  eight  cows  at  a  time.   It  is  remark- 
able how  readily  the  cows  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  new  method.    They  were 
frightened  a  little  at  first  but  at  present 
writing  (less  than  a  week  since  its  in- 
troduction), with  a  noisy  gasoline  engine 
in  an  adjoining  room  and  every  other  cow 
milked  from  the  wrong  side,  young  heif 
ers  and  old  cows  stand  perfectly  quiet 
and  continue  feeding  while  the  machine 
is  in  operation. 


THE  DAIRY 

(Continued  from  page  73) 


ties  of  Marin  and  Sonoma  showed  a 
marked  falling  off  from  last  year  as  a 
result  of  a  less  favorable  season.  Los 
Angeles  also  made  a  big  decline,  due 
principally  to  the  diversion  of  milk  from 
buttermaking  to  market  milk  as  a  result 
of  the  increasing  population  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  numerous  dairymen  have 
moved  to  other  counties  where  dairy 
lands  are  cheaper. 

Contrasted  with  the  decline  in  the 
counties  mentioned  and  some  others 
that  have  made  no  advancement  are  a 
number  of  counties  in  the  irrigated  por- 


tions of  the  State  that  have  kept  up  their 
progress  of  forging  ahead  in  butter  pro- 
duction year  after  year.  These  might 
with  propriety  be  called  the  new  dairy 
counties,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  they  can  be 
considered  as  butter  producing  sections 
of  the  State.  In  its  report,  the  Dairy 
Bureau  has  compiled  an  interesting  table 
that  shows  the  part  the  counties  in  the 
irrigated,  alfalfa  growing  parts  of  the 
State  play  and  promise  to  play  in  the  but- 
ter industry  of  the  State.  The  table  is 
given  below  and  shows  the  annual  out- 
put of  butter  in  pounds  in  eight  irrigated 
counties  for  every  alternate  year  since 
1898,  or  in  other  words  eight  years: 


1898 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

,  291,754 

604,861 

1,025,374 

1,619,746 

2,644,897 

Kern   

129,848 

156,878 

200,936 

334,070 

Kings   

258,750 

727,282 

1,099,400 

1,677,272 

623,608 

712,202 

1,563,771 

2,361,528 

285,984 

742,443 

1,186,135 

1,508,293 

1,617,633 

San  Joaquin  . . 

506,047 

907,694 

1,015,568 

1,641,374 

Stanislaus 

190,655 

423,185 

677,058 

1,564,749 

2,759,582 

Yolo   

321,218 

533,525 

743,268 

831,185 

1,387,210 

Total 

3,822,267 

l£  6,135,891 

10,403,648 

14,423,566 

DAIRYING  IN  WASHINGTON. 

More  than  60,000  cows  are  now  used 
for  dairying  purposes  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  but  there  is  immediate  need 
for  double  that  number,  ^nd  men  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  situation  de- 
clare that  150,000  cows  will  not  more 
than  supply  the  requirements  during  this 
year.  Nearly  300  creameries  are  in  op- 
eration and  their  output  is  something 
like  10,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  valued 
at  $2,000,000.  Besides  these  there  is 
more  than  $3,000,000  from  the  sale  of 
cheese  and  milk. 


Prior  to  1898  the  pairy  Bureau  in  re- 
porting the  butter  production  did  not 
give  the  amount  in  those  counties  that 
produced  less  than  100,000  pounds.  In 
this  way  it  happens  that  there  are  blanks 
in  the  column  for  1898  in  case  of  four  of 
the  counties  above  indicating  that  they 
then  produced  less  than  100,000  pounds 
of  butter  annually,  although  they  pro- 


duce at  the  present  time  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  million  pounds  annually, 
or  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  what  they 
did  eight  years  ago.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  part  of  the  Union  can  show  such  a 
remarkable  growth  in  butter  production. 
And  irrigated  county  that  is  also  coming 
to  the  front  as  a  dairy  county  is  San 
Diego,  which    increased    from  759,111 


THE  VALUABLE  ALFALFA. 

In  the  Breeder's  Gazette  Joseph  E. 
Wing  says:  "Alfalfa-growing  land  that 
will  grow  five  tons  to  the  acre  is  worth 
as  an  investment  at  least  $200  per  acre. 
If  it  will  not  grow  alfalfa  it  is  seldom 
bearing  interest  on  $100.  With  luxuriant 
alfalfa  on  the  land  it  will  become  greatly 
enriched,  and  when  again  plowed  will  grow 
better  everything  else.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  one  can  afford  to  expend, 
if  necessary,  $50  per  acre  to  make  alfalfa 
grow  vigorously." 


THE  1907  GIRL  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
have  succeeded  beyond  their  hopes  in  reproducing 
from  life,  in  the  softest  and  dainties  colors,  the 
sweetest  dairy  maid  that  ever  graced  a  cream 
separator  calendar  or  was  ever  offered  by  any  cream 
separator  company  as  a  free  picture  suitable  for 
framing.  The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  will  send  the 
calendar  with  this  picture  on  it  to  you,  free,  for  the 
names  of  two  neighbors  who  keep  cows  but  have 
no  Tubular  Cream  Separator.  Or  thty  will  send 
free  the  same  picture,  made  larger  for  framing  and 
without  the  calendar  pad  attached,  for  the  names  of 
five  neighbors  who  keep  cowsbut  have  no  Tubular 
Cream  Separator.  Calendar  and  picture  both  sent 
free  for  names  of  seven  neighbors  who  keep  cows 
but  have  no  Tubular;  You  must  mention  the  name  of 
thin  paper  to  get  them  Address  The  Sharpies  Separ- 
ator Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Chicago,  111.,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


THE   SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE  OF 

STANDARD   BRED   HORSES   AND   REGISTERED   DURHAM  BULLS 

WILL   BE  HELD 

Thursday,   February  28th,  1907 

AT   THE  CELEBRATED 

OAKWOOD  PARK  STOGK  FARM,  DANVILLE,  GAL. 

They  Comprise 

25. Standard  Bred  Two-year-old  Fillies,  Colts  and  Geldings  by  Chas.  Derby,  2:20;   Bonnie  Direct,  2: 05 Stam 

B.  2:lli4;  Nushagak,  25939;  Sire  of  Aristo,  2:08^4,  etc.;   Searchlight,  2:03%. 
15  Two-year-old   Thoroughbred   Cleveland  Bay  and  well  bred  Work  Horses.   All  halter  broken. 
30  Two-year-old  Registered  Durham  Bulls  by  King  Spicy  2d,  154525;  Bessie  Marguise,    205085;    Scotch  Thistle, 

167322,  and  Humboldt  Victor  3d,  175071. 
Write  for  catalogue.    Watch  this  paper  for  further  particulars. 


EDWARD  M.  HUMPHREY,  Manager. 


LOUIS  SHAFFER,  Auctioneer. 


No  matter  how  good  your 
lamp,  a  Macbeth  chimney 
makes  it  better. 

They  are  made  to  fit,  and 
do  not  break  from  heat. 

My  lamp-chimneys  offer 
the  only  practical  remedy  for 
all  lamp-ills — good  glass  prop- 
erly made.  That's  why  they 
make  good  lamps  better. 

My  Index  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


HEALD'S 

BusinessGollege  andSchool  of  Engineering 

The  Leading  Commercial  and 
Engineering  School  In  the  West 

Has  branches  at  Oakland,  Stockton,  Fresno  aud 
Santa  Cruz. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 

So  Teachers;  nearly  ioo  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  i. ooo  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering departments.  All  departments  open  the 
entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction 
Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  ot  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Aesaying 

5100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pree't. 
Asseying  of  Ores,   $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorination 
As9ay,$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying   Established  in  1864.   Send  for  circular. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mts.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 

Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop.         Saratoga,  Cal. 


TO  CUBE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take  LAXATIVE  BROMO  Quinine  Tablets.  Drug- 
gists refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
GROVE'S  signature  is  on  each  box.    2 sc. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLEG 
VACCINES 


are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Call 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

"Write  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 
Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and HLA CKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets  Berkeley,  Cal. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave  . 


DEWEY, STRONG  &,CO 


CAVEATS 


PATENTS 

FflADEl 

IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


Al!  about  Bees  and  Honey 

The  Bee-keeper's  guide  to  success.  Th« 
Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with 
bees.  Contributors  are  practical  honey  pro- 
ducers who  know  how.  Interesting — in- 
structive. $1  per  year;  3  mos.  (13  copies) 
25c.  Sample  free. 

American  Bee  Journal, 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Blake.  MoffittdTowne,DPfrESB 

No.  419  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO  C  ROEDING,  Fresno.  Oaliiornia,  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls  and 
Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows   


RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co , 
Stock  tun.  Cal.  

TOHH  LYNCH.  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock,  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Beat 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box.  321  Petaluma.  Cal.  


HOLSTEINS — Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calif  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin 
Co  ,  Cal. 


P  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breed- 
er of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  &  DURHAMS.  Bred  es- 
pecially for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm,  Niles  &'Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


GiaWBaaBaMHaBI 

Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  8«n>,  8p««dj,  and  rMlttrt  Care 
The  safest.  Beat  BLISTER  ever  nsed.  Takes 

the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Buncbcn  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
O  K  FI  KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Bold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fnll  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 

SIER<RA  KEN?JELS 

E'  M.  TIDD,  Proprietor 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud—Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman-  -Fee,  $15 

 POR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches,  from  fco.oo  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best.  When 
writing  particularize  \our  want. 

SIERRA  KENNELS.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


BELGIAN  HOMER  SQUABS  in  all  colors  53  per 
doz.  SAM'L  M.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Cottonwood 
Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks — Eggs  $1  50  per  setting;  $6  00  per 
hundred.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  John  P 
Boden,  1338  Second  street,  Watsonville,  California. 

WM.  NILES  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl ,  etc. 


SWINE. 


OBO  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes . 


BERKSHIRES— Prize   Winners— bred   from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages.    T .  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE     AND     POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.    Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  1  al. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,    DUROC  HOGS 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES- 

GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  Street,  San 
Francisco.    Mann-  w\       |A         r»  ■• 

Daea,erU[ner    "*   POUltfy  Sl^llCS 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FR  EE 


FOR,  SALE 

Imported  Shire  Stallion 

This  is  a  very  high  class 
Stallion,  5  years  old,  weighing 
1900  lbs.  and  a  good  stock  horse. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

Napa,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importers  and  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 

St'  ck  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St. 

San  Francisco.  Cal.   


If  ake  Your 
Hen%  Pay 

Blpter  Proflti  bj  getting  BIrm  H»toh«a  * 
and  hatch  ChlckithatLW*.  Begtuxn.M  w«U 
m  <xp«rtt,  do  this  wlU.  the  Lfttait  PttUrn 
PVDUrDC  Incubator. 

l>  I  rnLnO  and  Brood.rf^ 

Imprortntenti  pc«ie*M<l  by  Bo  otbtn.  90  A  tr—  trial  with  Marj*j 
Bfrck  GutrtntT.     Gel  I'fiiLpirt  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  PRES.  to  job 

CTPHER8  INCl'BATOR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO 
Ne»  York.  Boston,  Chicago.  Qnkl.nd,  Cal..  Kansai  City. 


PILES  COKED  IN  6  TO  14  DAYS. 

PAZO  OINTMENT  is  guaranteed  to  cure  any  case 
of  Itching,  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding  Piles  in  5 
to  14  days,  or  money  refunded.  50c 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — We  won  at  8tate  Fair 
ALL  FIRST  PRIZES  in  this  class  1906  and  1904. 
We  have  just  won  at  San  Jose  GRAND  SPECIAL 
for  BEVT  3  Breeding  Pens,  3  Cocks,  3  Cockerels, 
3  Hens  and  3  Pullets,  ALL  VARIETIES  COM- 
PETING. Mr.  Farmer,  YOU  NEED  THIS  BREED 
Write  me  and  learn  why 

W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnews,  CI. 

State  Vice-President 

NAT.  S.  C.  B.  ORPINGTON  CLUB. 


CHICKENS  BRING  IN  THE  MONEY. 

Send  for  Old  Trusty  catalogue  and  learn  how 
they  do  it.    124  illustrated  pages  and  three  lec- 
tures on  poultry  raising 


The 
most 
pleasing 
and 

profitable  industry 
in  the  West. 
BIG  DEMAND  AT  HIGH 
PRICES.     Write  today 

~~—    for  price  list  number  3  and  free  trial  offer. 

Incubator  Co.,        709  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Winery  For  Sale 

The  best  winery  in  Lower  California,  near  Ensenada,  well  equipped.  One 
hundred  acres  in  vines  all  bearing.  Over  300  acres  more  land  for  grain  and 
grazing.  The  whole  Republic  of  Mexico  for  market  as  no  wineries  are  known 
on  the  coasts  and  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  interior. 

Large  quantities  of  wines  and  brandies  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Mexico 
from  California.  Import  duty  on  wine  is  60  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk  and  more 
in  bottles.  Owners  retiring.  Price,  $50,000.00  U.  S.  coin,  including  everything. 
$20,000.00  cash.    Balance  in  easy  payments. 

Address  ANDONAEGUI  &  ORMART, 

Ensenada,  Lower  California,  Mexico 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

San  Bernardino. 

FRUIT  SHIPMENTS  SWAMP  RAIL- 
WAYS.—The  Evening  Index:  The  sud- 
den clearing  weather  after  the  long  wet 
spell  which  prevented  the  picking  and 
shipping  of  oranges  for  weeks,  has  caused 
a  deluge  of  freight  to  swoop  down  on  the 
transcontinental  lines  with  the  result 
that  about  eighty-five  carloads  of  Santa 
Fe  orange  freight  is  tied  up  at  Colton. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  been  handling 
much  of  the  Santa  Fe  overflow  of  freight, 
from  this  city,  as  far  east  as  Deming, 
N.  M.,  and  farther,  but  with  the  rush 
of  orange  freight  to  its  own  lines  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  had  all  it  can  at- 
tend to  and  yesterday  notified  the  Santa 
Fe  that  it  could  handle  no  more  orange 
freight  until  further  notice.  The  eighty- 
five  carloads  at  Colton,  gathered  from 
the  Santa  Fe  feeders  in  the  orange  sec- 
tion, have  been  turned  back  to  the  Santa 
Fe.  The  blockade  of  orange  freight 
bears  out  the  fear  expressed  in  this  pa- 
per several  days  ago,  that  the  clear  wea- 
ther would  serve  to  feed  the  eastern 
markets  with  the  golden  fruit  to  the 
detriment  of  prices.  The  season,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rain  is  about  2,000  cars  be- 
hind the  same  period  last  year. 

Santa  Clara. 

TO  GET  BIG  ONION  CROP. — San  Jose 
cipal  things  in  view  in  raising  onions  is 
to  produce  a  large  yield;  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  all  of  the  soil  must  be  util- 
ized to  the  best  advantage.  Most  of  the 
onion  growers  allow  too  much  land  to 
each  onion.  Ordinarily,  the  Onions  are 
planted  about,  twelve  inches  in  each  di- 
rection and  in  this  w^ay  the  land  is  not 
made  to  produce  all  it  can.  The  most 
common  distance,  where  "hand  culture" 
is  practiced,  seems-  to  be  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  between  the  rows  and  from 
four  to  four  and  a  half  inches  in  the  row. 
Setting  the  onions  out  at  these  distances 
gives  a  larger  number  to  the  acre,  vary- 
ing from  100,000  to  120,000  onions  or 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  if  "horse  cul- 
ture" is  employed,  the  distance  between 
the  rows  is  usually  increased  to  at  least 
thirty  inches-,  thus  reducing  the  number 
of  onions  to  the  acre. 

Sonoma. 

CLOVERDALE  ORANGES.— The  Sac- 
ramento Union:  The  fourteenth  annual 
citrus  fair,  trader  the  auspices  of  the 
Cloverdale  Co-Operative  Citrus  Fair  asso- 
ciation, will  open  here  Tuesday  evening, 
February  19,  at  which  time  the  North  of 
Bay  Counties  Progressive  Association  will 
be  in  session  here  also.  The  secretaries 
of  the  Sonoma  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  probably  hold  a  session  here 
during  the  sr.ime  week.  The  programme 
for  the  opening  evening  includes  music 
by  the  band  and  an  address  by  Rev. 
Robert  L.  Lynch,  secretary  of  the  North 
Bay  Counties  Progressive  Association,  and 
other  visiting  delegates.  The  citrus  fruit 
is  reaching  first-class  condition  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  and  the  growers  of  this 
valley  are  more  deeply  interested  than  at 
any  former  season,  thus  assuring  a  fine 
exhibit.  The  days  of  the  week  have  been 
set  aside  for  special  delegations  as  fol- 
lows: Wednesday,  Cloverdale's  day; 
Thursday,  Elks'  day,  when  a  special  train 
will  be  run  from  San  Francisco  to  Clover- 
dale  to  carry  the  members  of  the  order. 
A  lively  time  is  promised  the  visitors 
on  that  day.  Friday  will  be  Sonoma-Napa 
day,  and,  as  it  is  Washington's  birthday 
and  a  legal  holiday,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
large  attendance.  Saturday  has  been  set 
aside  for  Mendocino  and  Lake  counties 
and  special  trains  will  be  run  from  the 
north  for  the  occasion. 

Stanislaus. 

TELEPHONE  LINES  FOR  FARMERS. 
— Stanislaus  County  Weekly  News:  In 


these  days  of  progress  the  farmers  pro- 
pose keeping  pace  with  others.  In  many 
sections  they  have  taken  up  the  new  sys- 
tem of  extending  the  telephone  wires 
throughout  the  rural  districts,  says  the 
Stockton  Independent.  In  some  places 
barbed  wire  fences  have  been  used  and 
other  schemes  devised,  but  the  latest  and 
best  service  has  been  offered  by  the  tel- 
ephone company,  which  is  now  present- 
ing an  entirely  new  proposition  to  the 
farmers  in  Central  California.  For  the 
small  sum  of  $3  a  year  they  can  have 
installed  instruments,  which  will  be  kept 
in  repair  by  the  company,  providing  they 
pay  the  cost  of  wiring  in  the  country. 
Matters  have  reached  that  stage  where 
the  telephone  is  a  necessity  in  every  up- 
to-date  household,  and  specially  on  the 
ranch,  where  it  is  necessary  to  order  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods,  and  other  articles  for 
the  place.  C.  E.  Young,  who  is  attend- 
ing to  the  new  suburban  lines,  is  in  this 
city  making  arrangements  to  take  up  the 
matter  with  the  farmers.  On  this  Friday 
evening  he  will  lecture  at  Tracy;  Satur- 
day, he  will  speak  at  Lodi,  and  on  Mon- 
day evening  will  talk  at  Oakdale.  It  is 
his  intention  to  outline  the  new  proposi- 
tion and  interest  as  many  farmers  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  the  $3  a  year, 
they  pay  for  the  instrument  in  their 
homes.  It  will  cost  about  $30  a  mile  to 
build  the  lines,  but  once  they  are  com- 
pleted, they  will  last  for  many  years. 
The  wires  will  be  owned  by  the  farmers, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  connect  with 
245,000  subscribers  throughout  the  West. 
No  toll  will  be  charged  except  in  long- 
distance messages.  In  this  way  ten  or 
more  farmers  can  construct  private  lines 
and  have  the  full  benefits  of  the  same 
for  the  small  sum  of  $3  a  year,  after  the. 
first  cost  is  met. 

MERCED  TO  HAVE  LARGEST 
CHICKEN  RANCH  IN  STATE.— Stanis- 
laus County  Weekly  News:  At  last  Mer- 
ced is  to  have  an  industry — an  enterprise 
that  will  be  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  to  be  a 
poultry  ranch,  the  property  of  the  Crock- 
er-Huffman Co.,  and  will  exceed  in  mag- 
nitude anything  of  a  similar  nature  now 
to  be  found  at  Petaluma,  which  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  the  poultry  center 
of  California.  This  Merced  enterprise  is. 
the  outgrowth  of  experiments  made  by  C. 
H.  Schmidt,  superintendent  of  the  Foun- 
tain City  Creamery,  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years.  Mr.  Schmidt  has 
demonstrated,  by  actual  experience,  that 
the  poultry  business  at  Merced  can  be 
made  very  successful  and  extremely  prof- 
itable. 


She  had  called  to  consult  a  fashiona- 
ble physician  who  was  famous  for  his 
way-up  prices. 

"Pardon  me,  doctor,"  she  began,  "but 
do  you — er — take  anything  off  for  cash?'1 

"Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  M.  D. 
"What  would  you  like  taken  off — a  hand 
or  a  foot?" 


CORED  BOO  SPAVIN. 

Madison,  Ind.,  April  17,  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

Some  time  ago  my  colt  had  a  hog  spavin.  I  used 
your  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  and  it  re- 
moved the  spavin  entirely. 

LOUIS  HUMMEL. 


200  25o    white  wyandottes 1 


EGG  FOWLS 


GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  B. 
O.  M.  Secy-freas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle, 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holdcn,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ut-rs  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  II,  Box  98P.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BROOKS'  NEW  CURE 

Brooks'  Appliance.  New  FOR 
discovery.  Tfonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb'  No  salves. 
No  lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur- 
able,cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10. 'Ul. 
SENT    ON  TRIAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

C.  E.  BR0OKS,3i43Brock>'  Bids.,      Marshall,  mice. 
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HOPS 


Treated  with  a 
Top  Dressing  of 


Nitrate 
of  Soda 

(THE  STANDARD  AMMONIATE) 

yield  an  increase  of  82^ 
pounds  for  each  100  pounds  of 
Nitrate.  This  is  what  actual 
tests  have  demonstrated.  By 
writing  at  once  you  may  test 
_  it  for  yourself 

Without  Paying  a  Cent 

We  want  two  hundred  more  tests  made 
on  HOPS,  and  will  send  sufficient  Nitrate 
of  Soda  for  the  purpose,  absolutely  free 
to  those  who  first  apply.  Write  at  once, 
as  this  offer  is  necessarily  limited.  To 
the  ten  cultivators  who  obtain  the  best 
results,  we  offer  as  a  prize,  Prof.  Voor- 
hees'  valuable  book,  "Fertilizers."  This 
standard  work  (327  pages),  handsomely  bound, 
is  of  greatest  assistance  to  every  cultivator. 

Directions  for  successful  Hop  growing  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request  to  all  those  who  apply.  '-Food  for  Plants," 
a  237-page  book  of  useful  information,  will  be  sent 
free  to  farmers  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is 
mentioned  in  which  this  advertisement  is  seen.  Address 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 

Post  card  replies  will  receive  early  consideration. 


E$5 


Fight  the  Mildew 


iSulphur  Your  Vines 

Use  the  Champion  Duster 


Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready. 

Reaches  upper  and  under  side 

of  foliage. 
Assures  thorough  and  effective 

work. 

Thousands  are  in  use. 
Weighs  about  6  lbs. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.  NAGLE,  Box  14.  Sultana,  Calif. 

Leggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Spraying  a  Small  Orchard 

Requires  a  small  spray  pump — but  a  good  one.  You  want  just  as  good  fruit  as  the 
owners  of  large  orchards  who  use  power  sprayers— and  you  can  have  it.  Any  spray 
pump  has  done  its  part  when  it  provides  a  high,  even  pressure,  keeps  the  spraying 
material  well  stirred,  gives  no  trouble,  and  works  reasonably  easy. 

Bean's  Little  Giant  Pump 

does  all  this  and  more.    When  we  say  it  "keeps  the  material  well  stirred"  we  mean 
it  too,  and  it's  important  if  you  want  good  fruit.  And  the  "no  trouble"  feature  let*  you 
feel  good  natured  after  the  days  spraying  is  over.  The  valves  can't  clog, 
—  the  stuffing  box  can't  leak  (because  there  isn't  any)  and  the  pump  is  so 

/I'Sm  In    simple  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  it.      Of  course  we  have  good  pumps 
;.'      "  _  linr.    cheaper  but  Bean's  Little  Giant  is  altogether  the  best  barrel 
/^^^"^fea   pump  ever  offered  for  spraying  small  acreage.    Also  a  splendid  white- 
■»k'<lfo>rit«4  washer 

(M&k  Write  for  our  special  offer,  freight  prepaid,  and  we  will  also 

flBB  Wt?Tfl^c.  send  our  illustrated  Catalogue  No.  16  describing  ten  sizes  of  hand 
'■H  1  F5fc\  ■ ,?  pumps  and  telling  what  sprays  to  use  and  how  to  prepare  them. 

SJHJ  | State  number  of  acres  and  kind  of  fruit.    Write  today. 

bj^BSfeOjS  **W  Catalogue  No.  18  describes  "Power  Sprayers." 

VjJ^^tsjE?    II  Bean  Spray  Pump  Company, 

~SL_^^L#      ':\    >       W.  Santa  Clara  St.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Twenty  Thousand  Budded,  Grafted  and 
Seedling  WALNUT  TREES  For  Sale. 

Will  trade  for  some  logan  or  phenomiual 
berry  plants. 

A.  RJDEOUT 


Ma&nolia  Nursery, 


Whittier,  Cal. 


Seedling  Cherry  Trees 

Mehelab  Seedlings,  i  &  2  year  trees  at  Jio  oo  per 

1000.  K 

GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loomis  Calif. 


Trees   Trees  Trees 

Extra  fine  stock  ot  apples,  pears,  cheeries,  plums, 
peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  nectarines,  nuls  and 
grapes.  Elms,  catalpas,  mapl  s  ai  d  shrutis.  Come 
and  see  and  get  prices.  Esate  oi  JAMES  T. 
BOGUE,  Yuba  City.  Cal. 


R  AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  Q 

The  only  forage  plant   Hint  D 

Ywill     give     satisfaction     on  11 

overflow,  swamp  or  upland  A 
without  irrigation. 

ieed  t  nt,  /,.  i,a,i  of  JCj 

E  Vierra  Bros.,  Moss,  Cal.  S 

GRAPES— 50000  rooted  Muscat,  Tokay, 
Sultana,  Concord. 

APPLES— W.  W.  Pearmain,  Winter 
Banana  and  others. 

PEACHES— Blberta,  Henrietta  (Levi) 
Cling. 

Deciduous  Shade  Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubs. 

Roses,  100  varieties     Soft-shell  Walnuts 

Pioneer  Nursery,  Monrovia,  Cal. 

Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Mountain   grown,   hardy,  prolific 
RASPBERRY  and  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS 

large  matured  plants,  bear  this  year, 
$4  a  hundred,  express  paid. 

E.  V.  D.  PAUL,  Ukiah,  Cal. 


EH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT 


PBUNHJG  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
-J  prices. 
i4i  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


PAT. 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument anil  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  e  1  an  d  sights  for  $  7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
}hem  send  to 

5.  A.  Goodwin, 

R.ipon,  Cal 

Money  refunded  if  no. 
satisfactory. 


Land  for  Sale  and  to  Kent 

GiemTRanch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  pi  ices,  and  in  no  case  it  is  beltived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  Should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSft, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout.  Adminis  rator  of  the  estate 
of  II.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico  Butte  County  ,  Cal. 


Kirkman  Nurseries 


'•Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Vines.  Peach  and  other  fruit 
trees  at  reasonable  prices.  Grape  root- 
ings  and  cuttings  furnished  in  any  quan- 
tity. 400,000  rooted  vines  in  Stanislaus 
county.  Main  office  at  MERCED,  Cal. 
Branches  at  Fresno  and  Turlock." 


TREES 

E.  Crawfords,  Hale's  Early  and  manv  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  trees,  all  fine  budded  -t.ick 

Large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varielies  of  apples 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears.  Uurbauks  and  S.  B  S  S 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopol.  Cal. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6.00  per   100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  moneymaker.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 


Trees 


Analy  Nurseries 

T.J.  TRUE 

Sebastopol 

Write  for  Price  List 


Seed  Corn. 

HICKER.V  KINO.  Largest  grain.  Smallest  cob. 
Great  fodder  producer  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  $50.00 
per  ton.  Casaba  melon  (Winter  Pine  apple)  seed, 
$1.00  per  lb. 

LEONARD  COATES   NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 

Morganhill.  California. 

O  15  for  $1.00 

!\0SeS  ^ekl:grown  plants, 

10  111.  to  2  feet. 
Send  for  Catalog . 

GEDRO  JVURSERY       Gilroy,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TRttS 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  seeu.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  trees.  Call  and  see 
them.    Postal  gets  price  list. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Burbank  Beauty  (Early)  $3.00  per  M  and 
Brandy  wines  (raid-season)  at  $2.00  per  M. 
Both  are  excellent  table  and  market  berries 
and  the  best  varieties  for  California.  Orders 
booked  for  present  and  future  delivery. 

G.  H.  Hopkins,  Burbank,  Cal. 

LOGAN    BEK.R.Y  PLANTS 

$2.00  per  hundred,  $15.00  per  M.  Cran- 
dell's  Early  blackberry,  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berry, Lucretia  dewberry,  each  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10.00  per  M.  Plants  carefully 
packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
G.  H.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Burbank,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

Martinez,  Cal. 
TMOS.  S.  IH'ANE,  Prop. 

Have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  of  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Free  and  Cling  Stone  Peach,  Apple,  Apricot,  Cherry 
Plum,  Prune,  Pear  and  Almond,  also  Cornichon, 
Black  F.mperor  and  Tokay  rooted  vines— Cal. 
Black  Walnut,  Orange,  Lemon,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Prices  Furnished  on  Application 

TOKAY  ROOTED  VINES 

50,000  FOB  SALE 

Grown  from  the  Fatnons  I.ODI  STOCK 
For  terms  apply  to 

PRANK  H.  BUCK  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Let  Us  Help  You  « 

Let  us  help  you  make  your  planting  a 
success.  Our  seed  experience  of  over 
fifty  years  enablesus  to  give  you  expert 
advise  on  the  raising  of  various  vege- 
tables. This  you  will  find  scattered 
through  our  catalog.  \ou  need  good 
Seed  to  start  with.  We  raise  and  sell 
only  that  kind,  and  guarantee  all  we 
sell  to  be  fresh  and  reliable. 
Catalogue  Free. 
|  J.J.  H.  GREGORt^BHHto|JMarblehead, 
&S0N  JMX-  JlkMass. 

seed*; 


SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Best  qu 

and  Farm  oooiut 
Clover.  Seed  Potato 
will  send  free  with  eat- 


you 


Alfalfa,  /cJ^^-V^t  Write 
.  ^,-.&V^us  to-day. 
/  .4%  5j?*X^Uao  have  full 
■logae  a  pkt  of  new  ^voJW*-"  ' 

lcttuee  seed  "May  V^^S*'\0*' 

King"  the  beel  J^^S^rl1^ 
bead  lettuee/^*  B 


'line  of  Nursery 
*k.  Roses,  Plants 


German  nurseries, 
beatrice, 

1 116,  Nebraska. 


ORANGES 

AND 

LEMONS 

When  the  right  varieties  are  pro-  ^ 
'  P^rly  grown  and  planted,  are  big 
money  makers.  Our  new  booklet 
on  Citrus  Culture  tells  all  about  the 
standard  sorts,  planting,  cultivation, 
irrigation  and  packing  the  crop. 
Over  ioo  illustrations  and  something 
like  50,000  words  of  text.  The  price'" 
is  merely  nominal,  namel",  25  cents. 
May  we  have  your  name  for  a  copy  ? 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries, 
San  Dimas,  Cal. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 
Proprietor 


SEEDS 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


Send  For 

Our 
Catalogues 


141  Spear  St.  San  Francisco 

COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 

Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West 

For  over  thirty  years,  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPurity  and  Quality. 

Our  1907  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  mil  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  0.1  all  interested  in 
Soiling  and  Planting. 


Ask  for  SNOW'SiGBAFTING  WAX 

In  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Citrus 
Deciduous 
Ornamental 

AND  EVERYONE  TRUE  TO  NAME 

When  you  buy  goods  of  any  kind  you  of  course  find  it  to  your  interest  to  do  business  with  an  old  established 
firm  that  has  made  a  reputation  for  itself  by  selling  dependable  goods.  Growing  trees  is  no  difficult  matter,  but 
to  have  them  true  to  name  requires  great  care  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  brought  about  by  years 
of  hard  work  and  close  application.  We  strive  to  give  our  customers,  both  old  and  new,  square  treatment  and 
never  to  make  any  misrepresentations. 

WE  ARE  UNIVERSAL  PROVIDERS  FOR  ORCHARDS  AND  GARDENS. 

We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  fruit  trees  alone,  but  grow  also  an  immense  assortment  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  climbing  and  trailing  plants,  palms  for  house  decorations  and  outside  planting,  roses  in  tree  and 
bush  form. 


I 


CITRUS  TREES. 

ply  you  with  the  leading  kinds  of  Oranges,  Lemons, 
ply  you  with  the  leading  kinds  of  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Pomelos,  Limes,  Citrons  all  grown  in  the  great  Ther- 
mal belt  near  Exeter,  Tulare  county. 


APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

All  standard  sorts,  budded  and 
grafted  on  whole  roots.  No  piece 
roots  used. 


GRAPEVINES. 


CHERRIES. 

A  magnificent  stock  of  standard  va- 
rieties. Bing,  Black  Tartarian,  Lam- 
bert, Royal  Ann.  As  money  makers 
they  lead. 

APRICOTS,  PEACHES 
NECTARINES. 

We  have  a  good  supply,  but  stocks 
are  becoming  depleted  fast.  If  you 
contemplate  planting  this  season  put 
your  order  in  now.  Don't  delay.  This 
is  good  advice  to  follow. 

ALMONDS. 

The  new  variety  Jordan.  The  lead- 
ing sort  in  Spain.  Also  the  standard 
Hatch  seedlings;  Drake's  Seedling,  I. 
X.  L.,  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Nonpariel  on 
peach  and  almond  root.  Our  supply  is 
limited  with  a  demand  more  active 
than  ever  before. 


Galitnyrna 

Our  Great 
Specialty 

None  genuine  without  our  seal 


On  their  roots  and  grafted  on  Phylloxera  Resist- 
ant roots.  The  largest  stock  and  the  most  complete 
assortment  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Let  us  figure  with 
you  on  your  requirements.  It  will  be  worth  your 
while. 


CHESTNUTS 
PECANS. 

The  most  complete  line  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Best  grafted  sorts  and 
trees  grown  from  selected  seeds. 


We  also  have  a  fine  stock  of 

White  Adriatic 
Mission 

and  other  standard  sorts  of  figs 


WALNUTS. 

No  fruit  where  conditions  are  favor- 
able have  paid  such  big  returns  as  wal- 
nuts. We  have  a  fine  stock  of  the 
standard  sorts  in  seedlings  and 
grafted  trees. 

OLIVES. 

In  Italy,  an  olive  grove  is  consid- 
ered as  valuable  as  a  gold  mine.  The 
manufacture  of  Green  and  Ripe  Olives 
and  Olive  Oil,  is  now  established  on  a 
firm  footing  in  California,  and  a  grow- 
er with  a  good  grove  is  reaping  a  har 
vest  from  his  olives.  Our  assortment 
of  the  leading  oil  and  pickling  varie 
ties  was  never  better. 


BURBANK'S  CREATIONS. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  offering  four  of  his  latest  and  best  creations,  SANTA  ROSA  PLUM,  RUTLAND 
PLUMCOT,  PARADOX  AND  ROYAL  WALNUTS.     Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet  telling  all  about  them. 


CATALOGUE  AND 

PRICE  LIST. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  the  finest  book  of  its 
kind  ever  gotten  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
is  a  compendium  of  valuable  information 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  fruit 
grower  and  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
We  also  print  a  catalogue  in  Spanish.  Cata- 
logue and  price  list  mailed  on  application. 


OUR  NURSERIES 

AND  FARMS. 

Roeding  Place,  640  acres. 
Nursery    and    Propagating  Department, 
[Plant  No.  2,  130  acres. 

General  Nursery,  Plant  No.  3,  320  acres. 
Citrus  Nursery  and  Citrus  Orchards,  Exe- 
|ter,  Tulare  county,  100  acres. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $200,000.00 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 


(INCORPORATED) 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Manager 


BOX  18,  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Are  f 
You 

Planting 

Trees? 


Owing  to  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand we  are  sold  out  on  many 
sorts,  and,  though  we  are  selling  out 
fast  on  others,  we  can  still  furnish 
the  following  standard  varieties: 

In  Peaches:  Triumph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford, 
Elberta,  Piquetts  Late,  Salway, 
Phillips  Cling,  Levi  Cling,  Sherman 
Cling. 

In  Plums:  Climax,  Burbank, 
Wickson,  Diamond,  Hungarian, 
Fallenberg,  German,  Grand  Duke. 

In  Cherries:  Knights  Early 
Black,  Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Great 
Bigerean,  Lambert,  Black  Oregon. 

In  Pears :  Bartlett,  Brusse  Clari- 
gean. 

In  Grapes:  Emperor.Cornichon, 
Tokay,  Malaga. 

In  Quinces:    Pineapple,  Orange. 

Likewise  other  varieties  not 
standards. 

SUBMIT  A  LIST  OF  YOUR 
WANTS.  WRITE  FOR  CAT- 
ALOGUE.  OUR  PRICES  ARE 
RIGHT,  WHILE  OUR  TREES 
ARE  THE  BEST  THAT 
GOOD  CARE  AND  INTEL- 
LIGENT APPLICA  TION 
CAN  PRODUCE. 


Placer  Nurseries 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

SUVA,  BERGTHOLD  4  CO.,  Proprietors 

The  Fowler  Nursery  Company 

Has  on  hand  a  large  lot  of  thrifty  rooted 
vines  and  peach  trees,  of  all  varieties. 
Also  strawberries,  blackberries  and  the 
celebrated  Himalaya  berry. 


STOCK  COMPLETE       PRICES  REASONABLE 


MORSE   SEEDS  SPROUT 

Yovi  and  Nature  do  the  rest 

Alfalfa 

from  the  best  Utah  alfalfa  section — clean  and  free  from  dodder  and  weed 
seeds.  Also  Turkestan  alfalfa — recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  dry  land.  Samples  and  prices  of  both,  on  request.  If 
interested  in  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  and  Onion  Sets,  write  us. 


Seed  Catalogue 

addresses — for  copies  free. 


now  ready — send  your  name 
and  your  friends'  names  and 


168  Clay  St.  C.  C.  MORSE  (SL  CO.  San  Francisco 


GREENBACK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 
Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

FOWLER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
.  EOWLER  FRESNO  CO.,  CAL. 


THE  CROCKER  PEAR 

We  claim  does  not  Blight. 

See  U.  S.  Year  Book  for  description. 

What  Luther  Burbank  says  of  it: 

"  Box  of  pears  received  last  December  ; 
samples  have  been  tested  from  time  to  time 
and  even  at  this  date,  Feb.  10,  are  still  in  b;st 
condition.  Its  form,  size,  color  are  attrac- 
tive. Fruit  is  among  the  best  ;  juicy,  refresh- 
ing and  in  all  respects  satisfactory  and  es- 
pecially so  at  this  unusual  season. 

Luther  Burbank." 

Get  the.  genuine.  Crocker  Pear- 
trees  from  the  originator. 

L.  L.  CROCKER, 

Loomis,  Placer  county,  Cal. 


ETTERSBURG  GOOSEBERRY 


Rose  Ettersburg  Strawberry. 

Ettersburg-  Gooseberry — Unique,  vigorous 
grower,  healthy  so  far  as  tried,  very  pro- 
ductive, medium  sized  berry,  very  thin  and 
tender  skin,  and  practically  all  meat,  as 
there  are  but  few  seeds;  three-fifths  as 
much  acid  as  other  varieties  and  of  highest 
quality.  Was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  at 
the  L.  and  C.  Exposition,  which  was  the 
highest  recognition  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  a  single  exhibit  of  a  single  variety.  Pine 
cuttings  until  February  15,  $1.00  per  dozen 
postpaid. 

Rose    Ettersburg-    Strawberry  —  Unique. 

productive,  valuable  as  a  home  berry  on 
light,  warm  soils.  Plants  50c  a  dozen  or 
$2.25  per  100,  postpaid. 

For  full  description  see  article  in  this 
paper  January  12,  1907.  Money  orders  on 
Bineland,  Cal. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER, 
Ettersburg,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


ERRY5 

Seeds 

prove  their  worth  at  harvest 
time.  After  over  fifty  years  of 
success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  seHs  them.  1907  Seed 
Annual  free  on  request. 

I>.  M.  PERKY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  MlcN 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co, 

(Incorporated) 

ROSES— Very  strong  bushes  ;  splendid  assortment 

$2.oo  per  doz. 
EUCALYPTUS  in  variety. 
ACACIA  in  variety. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET-Very  strong  ;  $7.50  per  100. 
CARNATIONS— Field  grown  ;  6  in  pots  ;  $2  per  doz 
WALNUTS 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 
Catalogue  of  strictly  "Pedigreed"  Fruit  Trees,.&c. 
will  be  issued  this  year.     Orders  for  next  season 
booked  at  any  time. 

MORGANHILL, 

Santa  Clara  County  California 

Wanted.— Hardshell  Almonds 
for  seed  purposes.  We 
have  a  few  tons  of  Apricot 
Pits  for  sale  for  seed  pur- 
poses. 

Address: 

EANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

FR.ESNO,  CAL. 


PLANT  THESE  FOR 
GORGEOUS  GARDENS 

A  Splendid  New  Collection  of  Flower  Seeds,  to  Win 
New  Laurels  for  The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 


These  varieties  are  widely  different 
and  include  bed,  vine  and  aquatic 
plants.  Each  is  much  improved  over 
anything  of  the  same  species  hereto- 
fore produced,  and  will  excel  in  color 
effects  and  profusion  anything  you 
.have  ever  before  known  in  these  va- 
rieties. Read  descriptions  carefully, 
and  note  our  attractive  Special  Offer. 


LILLY'S  BEST 
SEEDS.  BEST 
FOR  THE  WEST 


SUPERIORITY 
THE  REASON  OF 
LILLY  SUCCESS 


Grown  in  Western  soil  and  the  recognized 
standard  for  all  Pacific  Coast  States.  Cost 
no  more  than  seeds  of  unknown  quality  or 
unadapted  Eastern  origin. 

LILLY'S  GORGEOUS  SINGLE  DAHLIAS 

Growing  4  feet  tall  or  more,  these  Dah- 
lias present  a  riot  of  rich,  luxuriant  color. 
The  best  sorts  selected  from  the  newest 
varieties;  such  valuable  novelties  as  "Twen- 
tieth Century,"  "American  Flag,"  "Lu- 
cifer," and  other  late  introductions.  The 
large  blossoms  are  in  many  gorgeous  shades 
— yellow  mottled,  black,  scarlet  with  black 
hearts  and  stems,  pure  white,  bright  crim- 
son, spotted — every  imaginable  combination 
of  splendid  coloring  in  brilliant  contrasts. 
Blooming  begins  in  June  and  keeps  a  con- 
tinuous outburst  of  beauty  until  frost.  Bulbs 
may  be  left  in  ground,  where  diey  remain 

□ read"  for  sprouting  in  the  spring, 
with.'dt  work  or  thought  until  time 
for  t'le  regular  spring  weeding  and 
trimming.  The  blossoms  make  luxurious 
bouquets  when  cut  with  long  stems  -<  r\- 
and  artistically  arranged.  Per  packet 

COLUMBIA  GALLARDIA 

This  plant  blooms  perennially,  and  first 
year  of  seeding  offers  a  wealth  of  gorgeous 
yellow  blossoms  with  dark  maroon  spots 
and  discs.  When  grown  in  large  groups  in 
beds  is  strikingly  effective  in  brilliancy. 
For  decorative  purposes  most  handsome. 
Its  immense  and  brilliant  flowers  on  long 
self-supporting  stems  "vase"  handsomely, 
and  remain  perfect  for  a  week  after  cutting. 
Blossoms  are  single  and  measure  from  2  to 


3  inches  across.  The  plant  blooms  all  sum- 

□ mer  and  is  hardy  anywhere,  being  in 
nature  a  desert  flower.  Blossoms  early 
in  spring,  and  blooms  continuously 
until  frost  comes.  After  first  year  the  plants 
come  on  from  the  nature  seeding  of  -1  rvp 
vear  before.  Mixed  colors,  per  pkt.  J.U*' 

LILLY  GIANT  EVER-BLOOMING 
LARKSPUR 

Beautiful  long  spikes  of  large  blue  flow- 
ers; great  quantities  the  first  season  from 
seed.  Individual  flowers  light  blue  with 
white  centers,  dark  blue  with  white  centers, 
and  light  or  dark  blue  with  dark  or  light 
blue  centers.  Individual  plants  sturdy  and 
very  productive  of  new  shoots;  blooms  all 
summer  if  old  sprouts  are  cut  off.  They  crave 

E-i  rich  soil,  and  respond  with  ready 
)]  growth.  Very  effective  with  other 
-I  tall  plants,  or  behind  borders  of  lower 
plants.  Grows  4  to  6  feet  first  year,  7  to 
8  feet  tall  second  year.  All  shades  in  -1  rvp 
the  several  combinations.  Per  packet  -LU^ 

SWEET-SCENTED  SNAP  DRAGON 

Form  brilliant  garden  beds,  flowering  pro- 
digiously and  continuously  first  season  from 
seeds.  These  plants  grow  about  2  feet  high, 
are  healthy  and  stocky  and  completely  en- 
veloped with  large  snap-dragon  flowers  of 
splendid  texture  and  substance;  are  very 
durable  under  all  conditions  of  weather. 
Their  continuous-blooming  qualities,  ease 
of  culture,  independence  of  heat  and  drought ; 
and  pure,  bright  colors,  entitle  them  to  a 
permanent  place  in  all  gardens.  Although 
perennials,  they  do  splendidly  when  grown 
as  annuals;  spring-sown  seed  produces  flow- 

□ ering  plants  by  July,  which  bloom 
in  increasing  profusion  until  frost. 
These  flowers  are  nearly  double 
the  size  of  older  sorts,  and  have  a  most  de- 
lightful odor,  while  the  old  varieties  ■*  r\n 
are  devoid  of  fragrance.  Per  packet  i.U^ 

EGYPTIAN  LOTUS 

The  far-famed  Egyptian  Lotus  is  the  easiest 
of  all  water  lilies  to  grow;  produces  superb 
flowers  and  magnificent  foliage  in  splendid 
tropical  effect.  The  flowers  are  about  a  foot 
across  when  fully  opened,  of  a  deep  rose  or 
creamy  white,  and'exquisitely  fragrant.  Sow 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  finely  sifted.  The 


seed  will  usually  lie  dormant  for  a  month  or 
more.  After  sowing,  pots  should  be  submerg- 
ed in  water,  which  should  be  kept  at  about 

□ 70  degrees.  Two  inches  of  water  over 
pots  is  sufficient.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings make  2  or  3  leaves  they  should 
be  transplanted.  Wherever  there  is  a  pond, 
lake  or  other  water,  the  Egyptian  ^|-. 
Lotus  should  be  grown.  Per  packet 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  GIANT 
MORNING  GLORIES 

The  vines  present  a  beautiful  wall  of  luxu- 
riant foliage  thick  with  flowers  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  These  flowers,  measuring  four 
to  six  inches  across,  are  of  limitless  new 
and  exquisite  colors,  while  the  shadings 
and  markings  produce  a  mass  of  such  in- 
comparable beauty  that  descriptions  are 

□ inadequate.  The  blooms  appear 
both  double  and  single,  the  double 
producing  dainty  effects  in  myriad 
color  variations.  The  plant  is  of  strong  and 
robust  growth,  vines  quickly  reaching  -1  rip 
a  height  of  30  to  40  feet.  Per  packet 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
$1.50  of  above  Seeds  for  $1.00.    Six  10c 

packets  for  50c  (including  one  packet  of 
Old  Fashioned  Flower  Garden  Seeds  free). 
Three  10c  packets  for  25c.  All  postage  paid. 

LILLY'S  NEW  1907  SEED  CATALOGUE 

Surpasses  all  previous  books  in  attractive- 
ness and  completeness  of  plant  information; 
contains  descriptions,  price  lists  and  culture 
directions  for  thousands  of  varieties  of  seeds, 
bulbs,  roots  and  cuttings.  Also  is  a  hand- 

□ book  of  information  on  poultry  foods 
and  supplies,  stock  foods,  fertilizers, 
garden  supplies,  sprays,  horticultural 
supplies,  etc.  If  you  want  one  free,  mark 
an  X  in  the  white  square. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 
This  offer  of  Lilly's  Best  Flower  Seeds  is 
intended  solely  for  introductory  purposes, 
and  is  available  only  through  this  advertise- 
ment. Mark  an  X  in  each  white  square  op- 
posite the  variety  of  seed  you  wish  to  order, 
mark  the  quantity  in  square  or  on  margin, 
figure  up  the  total,  clip  out  the  ad.,  and  re- 
mit in  same  envelope  with  the  clipped  ad. 
Be  sure  and  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly,  filling  in  the  following  blank: 


001^  Co. 

SEATTLE  PORTLAND  SAN  FRANCISCO 

[Order  From  House  Nearest  Youl 

Enclosed  is  $  for  which  please 

send  me  Lilly's  Best  Seeds  as  marked  above 

Name  


Address . 
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to  the  extent  of  390  pounds,  is 
actually  removed  from  the  ground  in 
&    a  single  crop  of  twenty  tons  of  sugar 
beets  raised  on  one  acre.    This  loss 
to  the  soil  mu.;t  be  made  good  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  raise  good  sugar-beet  crops. 
Successful   farmers   have  found  that  a 
fertilizer  containing  <)%  Potash  will  keep  the  soil 
toned  up  to  do  its  best,  continuously. 

Read  all  about  this  important  subject  in 
"Farmers'  Guide,"  a  160-page  bo'jk  which  we 
send  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

.     \-f 

MEYERS,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  Sole  Agents. 

WE  GUARANTEE 

ALCOHOL 

Can  be  used  in  Improved  Peerless  and    Distillate     Engines  without 
any   change   in   construction  or  vaporizer 


V/2  H.  P.  to  25  H.  P. 
Belt  or  Direct 
Connected 


For  Pumping  and 
General  Power 
Service 


BAKER  &,  HAMILTON 

SAIN    FRANCISCO  SACRAMBNTO  LOS  A.NOELES 


Hoyt'^  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 

THE   PROPLESS  PROP  THAT    PROPERLY    PROPS    A  TREE. 

R  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  your 
hard  luck.    The  preventative  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

General   Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY 


and 


FERTILIZERS 

MANUFACTURED-  *;S 
BY 

The  Mountain 
Copper  Co. 
J  102014m  § 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  CARRY 

M0C0C0 

FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 
Pamphlet  and  Price  List  free, 
on  application . 
Accept  no  substitute;  insist  on 
having;'' MOCOCO" 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe. 


The  Heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand;  all  ar« 
alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  IT  RESISTS  THEM  ALL.  Wood  Saturated, 
Air  Excluded — Can't  Rot.  Metal  in  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted — Can't  Rust. 
High  Factor  of  Safety  in  Banding — Can't  Leak.  Our  booklet,  "The  Whole 
Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of  the  carrying  capacity 
of  pipe.    Mailed  free  upon  request. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe 


Machine  Banded  Pipe 


Bored  Wood  Pipe 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY 


Sixth  ami  Mateo  Sts. ,  Los  Angeles 
Olympiu,  Washington 


301  Market  St  .  Sau  Francisco 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  Dealers  and  Commission 
Men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  24th  &  Indiana,  San  Francisco 


Write  for  our  FREE  booklet. 


F  irrner's  Fn 


Valuable  to  all  Farmers  n ml  Ranchers. 


QALlFORNm  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICB  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COM- 
PLBTBLT  COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED   CHAPTER   EACH  ON 
Farm«r«'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes  Popper* 
Vegetable  Growing  in  California  Beans 
California  Climate  aa  Related  to  Beets 


Potatoes 
Radishes 


Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 


Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chioory 


Cabbage  Family  Rhubarb 
Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify  Spinach 
Celery  Squashes 


CultlTatlon 
Fertilisation 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 

The  Planting  Season 

Propagation 

Asparagus 


Corn 
Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 

Onion  Family 
Peas 


Tomato 
Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 
and  Drying 

Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garuen  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price),  $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 


Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Prof.  Hilgard's  New  Book  on  Soils 

The  Greatest  in  the  World 

Read  "The  Week"  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Sept.  29 

Soils,  their  formation,  properties,  composition  and  relations   to   climate  and 

plant  grovth  in  Humid  and  Arid  Regions. 

By  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  University  of  California. 

Largs  Octavio  593  pages  illustrated  $4 

Especially  valuable  in  California  and  Pacific  Slope  generally 

Send  orders  to  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRKSS 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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REDUCING  TEMPERATURES  DURING 
FERMENTATION. 


Last  week  we  gave  some  interesting 
views  illustrating  the  reduction  of  temper- 
atures during  fermentation  as  practiced  by 
the  wine-makers  of  Algiers  as  observed  by 
Prof.  P.  T.  Bioletti  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia during  his  travels  in  North  Africa. 
California  experimenters  have  for  some 
years  worked  along  the  line  of  enforced 
cooling  by  air-blasts  and  by  artificially 
cooled  water  and  have  contrived  devices 
for  the  purpose  as  shown  in  detail  in  the 
viticultural  publications  of  the  University 
Experiment  Station.  Some  suggestion  of 
these  may  be  of  interest.  One  of  these 
coolers  is  shown  upon  the  outside  of  the 
wine  cellar.  The  machine  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  copper  tube  220  feet  long  and 
IV4,  inches  in  diameter,  through  which  the 
wine  is  pumped  and  which  is  inclosed  in  a 
canvas  irrigating  hose  4  inches*  in  diameter, 
through  which  cold  water  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  wine.  The 
whole  is  supported  on  a  wooden  stand  as  in 
the  picture,  where  the  cooler  is  shown  in 
operation.  Although  the  machine  is  not  of 
great  cost,  it  can  be  made  much  cheaper  by 


the  use  of  iron  pipe  instead    of  copper,  but  1 
iron  is  not  quite  as  efficient  as  copper  in  j 
such  use.    The  use  of  iron  does  not  prove  j 
objectionable  through  action  of  wine  acids  j 
upon  it  because  the  wine  is  so  short  a  time ! 
exposed.     It  is   also   interesting  that   un- 1 
coated  iron  can  be  used  even  for  longer  con- 
tact with  wine,  for  one  of  the  pictures  shows 
an  iron  tank-wagon  successfully  used  in  Al- 
giers for   hauling  wine   from  an  outlying 
winery   to  a  large   central  establishment. 
A  smaller  picture  shows  an  Algerian  ar- 
rangement of  a  cooling  tower  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  fermenting  cellear. 

Two  other  pictures  show  a  forced  air  cool- 
er in  two  forms  in  which  a  blast  from  a 
blower  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  thin 
stream  of  water  moving  over  an  arrange- 
ment of  flat  tubes  through  which  the  wine 
is  forced  by  a  pump.  It  consists  of  an  or- 
dinary beer  wort  cooler,  but  the  wine  in- 
stead of  flowing  over  the  outside  was 
pumped  through  the  tube  and  cooled  by 
allowing  the  water  to  drip  over  the  outside 
of  the  battery  of  tubes.  The  cooling  was 
made  more  complete  by  the  use  of  two 
propeller  fans,  which  caused  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  air  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the 
tubes  and  cool  the  water  by  evaporation. 


COOLED  WINE 


Wine  cooling  by  double  tube  method. 


BLOWER 


is 


HOT  WINE 

University  3  --blast  cooler  for  reducing  temperature  of  wine. 


V 


This  is  shown  in  the  construction  with  the  blower  fan  exposed  in  the  end  of 
the  rectangular  chamber. 

A  more  compact  and  efficient  cooler  is  shown  in  the  drawing  at  the  top 
of  this  page  It  is  identical  in  principle  with  the  foregoing  but  is  more 
compact  and  workmanlike  in  its  design  and  construction,  and  more  efficient 
in  cooling,  as  careful  experiments  showed.  It  is  also  very  economical  of 
water  as  compared  with  the  double  tube  apparatus  first  mentioned.  Where, 


Another  form  of  air-blast  cooler  for  wine. 


Iron  tank  used  for  transportation  of  wine  in  Algeria. 


Cooling  tc/ver  in  Algiers. 


however,  the  cost  of  water  is  merely 
nominal  for  the  amounts  necessary,  as 
it  is  in  most  California  wineries,  the 
possibility  of  cooling  nearly  twice  as 
much  wine  in  a  given  time  with  a  ma- 
chine of  the  same  size  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  this 
cooling  device  was  contrived  merely  for 
experimental  purposes  to  show  what  ad- 
vantages there  might  be  in  cooling,  it 
proved  so  efficient,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  simple  in  construction  and  of 
such  moderate  cost,  that  it  will  be  found 
useful  in  nearly  all  wineries  where  any 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  fermenting  wine  within  the  most 
favorable  limits.  For  this  reason  the 
construction  and  work  of  the  cooler  is 
described  in  detail  in  (he  University  pub- 
lications, together  with  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary tests  made  with  small  models. 
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THE  WEEK 


The  legislature  has  settled  down  solidly  to  its  winter 
work,  having  passed  the  distractions  and  discords  usual 
to  the  openings  of  sessions.  As  usual,  also,  it  has  a  vast 
number  of  proposed  laws  which  the  committees  are 
working  over.  Very  soon  the  real  contests  over  the 
issues  will  be  at  their  height.  The  prevailing  view  is 
that  the  existing  legislature  is  taking  itself  and  its  work 
seriously  and  is  praiseworthy  in  its  attitude  and  in- 
dustry. 

Agricultural  propositions  before  the  legislature  are 
many  and  diverse;  rather  more  so  than  usual,  it  seems 
to  us.  The  effort  toward  determining  the  purity  and 
cleanliness  of  food  products  and  their  truth  to  then- 
distinctive  character  is  prompting  many  ventures  at 
law  making.  This  is  in  sympathy  with  the  work  which 
Congress  has  recently  accomplished  and  is  found  In  all 
State  legislatures.  It  is  becoming  fashionable  to  regu- 
late things  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  showing 
that  things  need  it.  The  legislature  has  propositions* 
to  regulate  production  and  manufacture,  trade  and 
transportation,  manners,  morals  and  even  religious  ob- 
servances and  as  usual  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
measures  now  being  heatedly  discussed  can  ever  reach 
the  point  of  enactment. 

This  legislature,  like  the  last  one,  has  a  keen  regard 
for  educational  measures  and  laws  and  appropriations 
on  educational  lines  are  being  rapidly  advanced.  The 
general  motive  seems  to  be  to  make  school  work  of  all 
grades  more  available  to  the  ma&ses  of  the  population 
than  hitherto  and  this  is  certainly  toward  general  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity.  How  far  the  present  propo- 
sitions relating  to  common  school  policies  are  calcu- 
lated to  serve  this  motive  we  do  not  pretend  to  say 
because  we  claim  no  general  expertness  in  pedagogy 
We  can  only  urge  that  such  measures  deserve  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  analysis  and  it  is  better  to  study 
them  longer  than  to  make  mistakes.  The  people  of 
California  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  schools 
and  may  be  trusted  to  reach  sound  conclusions  about 
them  if  they  have  time  to  do  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  public  interest  in 
education  which  has  been  quite  fully  considered  and  con- 
cerning which  the  public  mind  has  reached  Quite  defi- 
nite and  it  seems  to  us  fully  warranted  conclusions. 
This  is  the  necessity  of  making  instruction  in  the  art 
of  agriculture  much  more  available  in  this  State.  We 
have  made  much  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
science  of  agriculture  in  the  light  of  our  peculiar  natural 
conditions  and  this  science  has  been  of  incalculable 
advantage  in  moulding  an  art  which  succeeds  and  is 
making  the  State  rich,  but  the  knowledge  of  this  art 
is  largely  restricted  to  the  few  who  are  conducting 
enterprises  involving  it  and  their  is  no  adequate  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  thousands  whose  comfort 
and  prosperity  depends  upon  knowing  how  the  leaders 
in  successful  practice  operate  and  the  materials  they 
use.  We  need,  therefore,  fuller  demonstration  of  the 
art  open  to  young  and  old  who  eagerly  desire  to  know 
how  to  do  things  well  in  California  though  they  may  not 
be  able  to  command  the  time  and  cost  to  master  the 
science  involved  in  the  doing.  Not  only  leading  farm- 
ers but  people  in  other  callings  who  take  an  interest 


in  the  advancement  of  our  agriculture  and  of  the  people 
seeking  livlihood  therein,  have  been  urging  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  instruction  in  agricultural  prac- 
tice and  rendering  it  more  attainable  to  those  who 
need  it.  A  very  strong  public  sentiment  in  the  favor 
of  such  provisions  has  thus  been  created.  It  was 
manifested  two  years  ago  in  the  appropriation  for  a 
University  Farm  and  the  equipment  thereof  for  in- 
structional purposes.  It  was  manifested  also  by  lib- 
erality toward  the  California  Polytechnic  School  at  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  by  appropriations  also  for  demonstra- 
tion of  ways  to  meet  plant  troubles  in  different  parts 
of  the  State.  The  significance  of  these  acts  was  un- 
mistakable to  anyone  who  looked  upon  affairs  with  an 
open  mind  and  the  result  has  been  an  increased  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  improvement  of  agricultural  education, 
particularly  upon  its  practical  side. 

To  this  increased  sentiment  is  doubtless  due  the  fact 
that  measures  in  the  interest  of  such  educational  un- 
dertakings were  introduced  early  in  the  present  legis- 
lature and  commanded  eager  support.  The  people  seem 
to  be  widely  assured  that  the  purchase  of  that  grand 
farm  at  Davisville  for  University  purposes  was  wise  and 
economical  in  view  of  its  intrinsic  value  and  suitability 
for  the  purposes  in  view.  This  assurance  is  shown  by 
the  speed  with  which  a  bill  making  an  appropriation 
for  buildings,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  is  gaining  at  Sacramento.  It  has  already 
advanced  far  upon  its  passage.  Its  purpose  is  to  render 
the  Davisville  land  available  tor  beginning  instruction 
during  the  present  year  in  as  many  branches  of  agri- 
culture as  possible  so  that  it  may  attract  young  and 
old  for  such  length  of  courses  as  they  can  afford,  in  the 
lines  of  practice  which  they  desire  to  pursue.  This  in- 
volves various  kinds  of  buildings  for  housing  pupils 
and  instructors  and  other  buildings  suited  for  the  dif- 
ferent arts  of  agriculture,  the  purchase  of  stock,  the 
planting  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  preparation  oi 
land  for  irrigation  and  the  general  preparation  and  un- 
dertaking of  a  more  diverse  system  of  demonstrative 
agriculture  than  any  other  State  has  ever  been  called 
upon  to  undertake,  because  the  adaptations  of  California 
are  so  much  wider.  More  can  be  done  in  two  years 
in  getting  such  a  teaching  plant  into  shape  than  could 
be  done  elsewhere  and  for  this  reason  the  appropriation 
of  $130,000  is  commending  itself  so  strongly  to  the 
legislature. 

There  has  unfortunately  been  an  impression  more  or 
less  prevalent  that  this  undertaking  was  not  being 
heartily  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  University 
and  some  condemnation  of  University  people  has  been 
indulged  in.  It  is  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  the  cause 
to  find  that  this  has  been  the  result  of  misapprehension, 
possibly  of  misunderstanding.  At  a  large  meeting  of 
legislators  on  Monday  evening  of  this  week,  Regents 
of  the  University  were  present  and  spoke  so  earnestly 
of  the  readiness  of  the  University  to  develop  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  agriculture  on  the  farm  already  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  State  that  doubt  cannot  longer 
exist  on  that  score.  Our  own  readers  already  knew  that 
much  from  our  utterances  on  the  subject  as  made  pub- 
lic at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Hanford  and  at 
the  Short  Course  in  Agriculture  held  in  Fresno.  We 
have,  in  fact,  developed  the  details  of  the  work  to  a 
considerable  length  and  stated  expressly  that  the  fullest 
possible  provision  for  the  clearest  expression  on  this 
subject  arose  at  Sacramento  and  that  the  attitude  of  the 
University  is  understood.  This  fact  seems  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  generously  pro- 
viding for  the  undertaking. 

Another  measure  pending  before  the  legislature  is  the 
appropriation  of  $250,000  for  a  proper  building  for  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Berkeley.  This  provision  may 
be  reduced  to  $150,000  and  pushed  for  passage  in  that 
shape  because  of  the  large  amount  of  building  which 
the  State  has  to  provide  for  this  year.  A  decent  build- 
ing to  house  the  department  at  Berkeley  and  to  take 


it  out  of  the  collection  of  shacks  and  sheds  into  which 
it  is  crowded  at  the  present  time,  seems  to  be  conceded 
to  be  a  necessity.  A  dozen  divisions  of  the  work,  each 
having  its  own  line  of  instruction  and  investigation,  are 
suffering  at  the  present  time  for  lack  of  accommoda- 
tion. Class  rooms  are  crowded  to  suffication.  The  town 
of  Berkeley  provides  better  buildings  for  its  grammar 
schools  than  the  State  has  for  its  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  issue  for  better  accommodation  at  Berkeley 
is  being  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  publis  by  the 
agricultural  students  themselves.  They  are  good  judges 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  made  for  them,  and 
they  cannot  be  charged  with  having  any  private  interest 
to  serve  as  a  body  of  instructors  might  be.  The  College 
at  Berkeley  has  done  well  for  the  State  and  every  good 
thing  it  does  adds  to  its  discomfiture  because  it  creates 
a  demand  for  greater  things.  This  is  inspiring  and  en- 
couraging to  the  faculty  of  the  college  and  at  the  same 
time  depressing  and  discouraging  because  the  greater 
ihings  which  could  be  certainly  reached  along  scientilic 
lines  cannot  be  undertaken  for  lack  of  outfit  and  ac- 
commodation. One  has  only  to  come  to  Berkeley  and 
see  the  instructors  and  investigators  at  work  to  be 
convinced  of  these  facts.  And  while  the  California  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  is  suffering  in  this  way,  all  other 
States  are  lavishing  money  for  their  own  institutions 
of  the  same  class  and  advancing  their  teaching  and 
research  work  with  the  very  best  buildings  and  equip- 
ments. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  may  find 
it  possible  to  send  a  committee  to  Berkeley  to  look  into 
the  condition  of  things  for  itself.  Two  years  ago  this 
was  done  and  the  appropriation  for  a  new  agricultural 
building  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  and 
failed  because  the  Governor  could  not  find  the  money 
lor  it  in  the  estimated  income  of  the  State.  It  sub- 
sequently appeared  that  the  State's  income  was  larger 
than  estimated  and  the  building  might  as  well  have  been 
ordered  as  not.  The  situation  is  more  urgent  now  than 
it  was  two  years  ago.  The  demand  for  agricultural 
work  at  Berkeley  has  notably  increased.  More  and 
more  people  are  being  packed  into  the  some  old  sheds 
and  the  work  is  hampered  and  restricted.  All  this 
popularization  of  agricultural  education  and  the  de- 
mand for  investigation  brings  more  and  more  pupils 
and  enquirers.  More  of  everything  to  serve  them  is  in- 
despensable.  Agriculture  must  maintain  itself  in  the 
University  in  connection  with  the  sciences  which  min- 
ister to  its  progress  and  in  association  with  the  other 
technical  branches  to  which  it  is  intimately  related.  The 
provision  of  excellent  facilities  for  improved  nstruction 
in  agricultural  arts  does  not  serve  as  a  substitute  lor 
adequate  provision  for  the  agricultural  sciences.  The 
sciences  are  the  vital  fires  which  move  the  arts.  Un- 
less the  motive  forces  are  provided  for  by  this  legis- 
lature, the  verdict  of  the  people  upon  its  work  in  fur- 
nishing for  the  practical  side  will  be:  This  ye  should 
have  done  and  not  have  left  the  other  undone. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


MATURING  PERIOD  OF  VEGETABLES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  writing  to  see  if  you  have  an- 
other book  on  vegetables.  I  have  one  of  your  books 
by  Edward  J.  Wickson,  which  is  a  great  help  but  I 
want  to  see  if  I  can  get  a  book  telling  about  how  long 
it  takes  different  seed  to  grow  ready  for  use,  then  I  can 
tell  about  when  to  plant  different  seed.  You  can  see 
I  am  a  beginner  and  as  I  am  going  to  raise  vegetables 
for  the  market,  I  would  like  to  get  all  information  I 
can. — BEGINNER,  Los  Angeles. 

One  has  to  learn  such  things  largely  from  his  experi- 
ence as  noted  in  his  garden  diary,  a  book  which  every 
one  should  keep.  The  time  required  to  bring  any  veg- 
etable to  marketable  condition  depends  upon  the  growth 
habit  of  the  variety  itself  upon  the  local  temperature 
and  moisture  supply  of  the  particular  piece  of  land  on 
which  it  is  growing  as  well  as  upon  the  general  earli- 
ness  or  lateness  of  the  region  in  which  this  piece  of 
land  is  located.  Because  all  these  things  are  variable, 
no  general  statement  could  be  more  definite  than  so 
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many  months  or  so  many  weeks.  The  way  to  proceed 
to  get  experience  which  will  be  personally  useful  to  you 
is  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  you  can  by  local  records  or 
the  judgment  of  experienced  people  in  the  locality  when 
the  period  of  frosts  or  of  cold,  wet  soil  can  be  expected 
to  be  over  and  then  begin  putting  out  tender  things, 
beginning  before  that  with  hardy  vegetables  whenever 
the  ground  is-  in  good  condition.  You  will  find  that  the 
planting  calendar  in  California  vegetables  will  help 
you  and  the  catalogues  of  the  California  seedmen  should 
also  be  carefully  examined  for  suggestions.  You  must, 
however,  closely  study  your  local  conditions  as  you  go 
along.  You  will  do  many  things  at  first  that  you  will 
never  do  again;  that  is  to  be  expected;  it  is  the  price 
of  your  education.  Do  not  be  too  cautious-;  do  not  be 
afraid  of  making  mistakes;  they  are  valuable.  Plant 
a  collection  of  varieties  of  each  kind;  early,  medium 
and  late.  Plant  the  same  varieties  in  succession,  so  as 
to  cover  much  time  and  always  have  things  ready. 
You  cannot  figure  down  as  closely  as  you  desire  on 
just  how  much  time  each  variety  will  require  to  get 
into  readiness  for  sale,  but  you  will  get  wiser  in  that 
line  and  you  will  learn  how  to  choose  so  as  to  always 
have  something  ready. 

BLUESTONED  WHEAT  POISONOUS. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  quantity  of  bluestoned 
wheat  which  cannot  now  be  used  for  seed.  Will  you 
kindly  let  us  know  if  it  will  be  harmful  to  the  chickens 
if  fed  to  them.— W.  J.  H.,  Redding. 

We  never  tried  it.  We  should  expect  it  would  kill 
them  dead  as  mackerels  if  they  ate  enough,  but  per- 
haps not.  The  proof  is  in  the  eating  and  not  in  any 
theoretical  view.    Who  has  tried  it? 

POTASH  FOR  ORANGES. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  state  through  the 
Press  what  effect  might  be  expected  upon  tree  and  fruit 
of  the  application  of  12  to  14  per  cent  potash  upon  fif- 
teen to  twenty-year-old  orange  trees  set  in  stiff  red  clay 
soil  similar  to  the  Redlands  type,  in  connection  with 
about  4  per  cent  nitrogen  and  10  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid,  as  is  the  Florida  practice.  The  fruit  is  rather 
rough  and  not  very  sweet  without  any  fertilization. — 
GROWER,  Nordhoff. 

There  has  been  no  demonstration  of  this  matter  which 
would  justify  anything  more  than  a  conjecture.  The 
prevailing  condition  of  California  growers  is  that  the 
addition  of  the  potash  would  tend  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fruit.  Try  it  and  let  us  know  your  con- 
clusion. 

RESISTANCE  OF  THE  TOKAY  ROOT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  see  advertised  in  the  Press  rooted 
Tokay  vines.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  will  kindly  in- 
form me  whether  the  Tokay  root  is  resistant,  in  any 
degree  to  the  phylloxera  or  ther  vine  diseases. — SUB- 
SCRIBER, Santa  Cruz. 

The  Tokay  is  not  resistant  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  technically  used  but  it  does  endure  the  attacks 
of  the  phylloxera  longer  than  other  vinifera  varieties 
and  may  thus  be  said  to  be  relatively  resistant  in  the 
popular  use  of  the  adjective.  For  this-  reason  planters 
of  Tokay  vines  on  their  own  roots  feel  safer  with  that 
variety  than  with  others.  It  should,  of  course,  be 
known,  also,  that  most  vine  planters  are  taking  chances 
and  are  using  non-resistant  vines  on  their  own  roots 
expecting  to  make  a  lot  of  money  before  they  fail.  The 
planting  of  resistant  roots  comprises  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  acreage  which  is  going  in. 

KATYDID  EGGS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  find  some  insect  eggs  on  my  grape 
stakes  occasionally  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
I  will  send  you  a  sample.  Please  let  me  know  through 
the  Press  what  will  destroy  them.— GROWER,  Wood- 
land. 

They  are  fiattish-oval  polished  bodies,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  sometimes  gray,  sometimes  yel- 
lowish, regularly  arranged  in  two  rows  on  twigs  or  else- 
where in  the  orchard  Or  vineyard.  They  look  rather 
more  like  seeds  than  eggs.  They  are  the  eggs  of  the 
Katydid,  an  insect  of  the  grasshopper  group,  popular  in 


juvenile  literature  and  idyllic  poetry  but  of  no  agricul- ! 
tural  account  because  it  is  held  down  below  the  point 
of  injury  to  crops  because  its  enemies  never  allow  it  to 
become  numerous.  Last  year,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  a  good  year  for  katydids  because  we  have  received 
more  egg  samples  than  usual  recently.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  pay  any  attention  though  one  can  crush  them 
if  he  wishes  to  show  his  sentiments  toward  the  insects 
which  would  b3  injurious  if  they  could. 

GROWING  FENCE  POSTS. 

To  the  Editor:  The  high  price  of  lumber  suggests  to 
me  that  it  is  about  time  for  farmers  to  begin  growing 
their  own  fence  posts,  thus  eliminating  carriage  and 
all  secondary  profits.  How  can  I  obtain  the  best  in- 
formation on  the  subject?  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
osage  planted  five  or  six  feet  apart  might  attain  a  size 
of  from  four  to  six  inches.  Locust,  also,  lasts  well 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  planted  closely.  The  Iowa  ex- 
periment station  has  investigated'  the  durability  of  dif- 
ferent woods  but  I  do  not  know  how  or  where  to  write 
to  obtain  their  results.  What  to  grow  and  how  to 
grow  it,  and  on  what  soils,  that  is  the  problem. — L.  J. 
HARBISON,  Solano  county. 

Much  interesting  information  can  be  had  from  the 
publications  about  growing  tree  seedlings  and  forest 
planting  by  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Service,  which  can  be 
had  by  application  to  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  U  .S.  For- 
ester, Washington,  D.  C.  Eastern  discussion  of  the 
growth  and  value  of  different  trees  is  not,  however, 
always  a  safe  guide  for  California.  You  are  right,  how- 
ever, about  the  osage  orange  for  it  makes  good  size 
very  quickly  in  California.  The  locust  is  also  a  rapid 
grower  here  and  free  from  borers  which  destroy  it  at 
the  East.  When  thickly  planted,  however,  it  makes  an 
impenetrable  thicket  by  its  thorny  suckers.  The  catalpa 
is  a  good  tree  for  the  purpose.  All  these  trees  can  be 
easily  grown  from  seed  in  nursery  rows  and  thus  cheap- 
ly obtained  for  large  scale  planting.  Any  experienced 
fruit  grower  ought  to  know  how  to  do  this  work. 

SIZES  OF  FRUIT  BOXES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  the  "Standard 
Size  of  Fruit  Boxes"  in  your  issue  of  January  26.  I 
am  sorry  that  you  did  not  include  apple  boxes  in  the 
list,  for  in  this  valley  they  vary  very  much  in  size,  there 
being  about  five  sizes  of  apple  boxes  offered  for  sale 
at  the  box  factories  in  San  Jose.  This  causes  confu- 
sion not  only  among  the  growers  who  require  long  ex- 
perience to  "know"  the  different  sizes  at  sight,  but  par- 
ticularly the  retail  buyer.  A  box  of  apples  may  mean 
anywhere  from  thirty-three  to  fifty  pounds  of  fruit,  vary- 
ing somewhat  as  to  size  and  variety.  When  the  house- 
wife orders  of  her  grocer  or  fruiterer  by  telephone  "a 
box  of  apples"  there  is  no  guide  to  tell  her  what  she 
may  expect  for  her  money.  It  has  gone  so  far  now  that 
I  see  no  way  for  the  consumer  to  be  protected  except 
by  a  close  study  of  sizes  of  boxes,  sizes  of  apples  and 
methods  of  packing,  which,  in  connection  with  the  fam- 
ily scales,  which  should  always  be  freely  used  by  the 
buyer  for  the  household,  some  system  of  ordering  may 
be  evolved  that  will  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  "the  store"  and  the  consumer.  Then  a  fifty- 
pound  box  of  four-tier  Bellflowers  or  a  forty-pound 
box  of  five-tier  Skinner's  Seedlings  or  a  thirty-five- 
pound  box  of  five-tier  Newtowns  will  mean  something 
more  than  the  present  method.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  quality  should  be  mentioned  as  "No.  1,"  "No.  2," 
"Culls,"  "Windfalls,"  etc.  In  the  district  around  San- 
Jose  a  great  many  apples  go  to  families  direct  from  the 
growers,  being  sorted  loosely  into  orchard  boxes  that 
hold  about  forty  pounds.  In  this  way  a  great  many 
windfalls  and  seconds  are  disposed  of  at  a  medium  price, 
avoiding  the  fruit  dealer's  profit.  In  regard  to  cherry 
boxes  we  have  always  understood  that  a  stand- 
ard cherry  box  which  measueres  2^x9x19%  inches 
holds,  when  properly  packed  for  long  shipment,  ten 
pounds  of  cherries.  We  have  never  used  in  this  district 
a  box  2%  inches  deep.  Of  course,  the  weight  of  the 
cherries  in  a  box  varies  somewhat  as  to  variety,  size 
and  ripeness.  A  box  of  12-row  Black  Tartarians  will 
weigh  considerably  more  than  a  box  of  9-row  Royal 
Anns,  but  the  average  of  the  season's  pack  will  not  be 
much,  if  any,  over  ten  pounds  per  box.  There  is  a  local 
box  measuring  3^x8x15  inches,  which  is  sometimes 
used  for  overripe  fruit  to  local  markets.  It  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  San  Jose  district— H.  G.  KEESLING, 
Edenvale. 

This  communication  is  very  acceptable.    We  shall  be 


glad  to  receive  others  describing  local  experience  and 
the  packages  used.  Uniformity  so  far  as  it  can  be  se- 
cured and  still  accommodate  the  sizes  of  fruit,  which  de- 
termine the  tiers  in  packing,  is  certainly  desirable. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  have  regard  to  the  interests  of 
purchasers  and  still  the  old  principle  that  "the  buyer 
must  beware"  can  never  be  displaced  probably.  The 
buyer  must  always  learn  to  be  wise;  not  until  the  mil- 
lenium  will  the  seller  be  enabled  to  look  upon  both 
sides  of  the  bargain.  Let  us  have,  however,  the  sizes 
and  contents  of  any  box  which  is  in  local  use -and  it 
may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  recommendations  of  uni- 
formity or  difference  at  some  coming  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  which  would  have  some  effect  in  reducing 
the  current  confusion. 

BLOOMING  TIME  OF  EUCALYPTUS  RUDIS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  do  not  discover  that  your  pub- 
lications about  eucalyptus  mention  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing of  E.  radis  as  a  honey  plant;  nor  does  the  late 
Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie  in  his  work  on  eucalyptus;  nor 
does  Abbot  Kinney  in  his.  I  do  not  find  it  either  in  the 
University  reports,  which  contain  the  only  table  I  can 
find  that  give  the  date  of  blooming  to  enable  one  to 
select  the  winter  and  fall  bloomers  for  honey  feed  for 
bees.  I  have  planted  sixteen  varieties  for  winter  feed 
for  bees,  but  this  wet  season  I  am  afraid  has  caused  too 
many  to  "damp  off"  from  to  much  moisture. — PLANT- 
ER, Mentone. 

Our  correspondent  seems  to  have  sought  diligently; 
probably  the  information  must  still  be  gathered  from 
observation.  We  applied  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman  of 
Fresno,  who  was  among  the  first  to  make  the  desira- 
bility of  this  species  widely  known,  and  have  secured 
this  interesting  statement:  "The  Rudis  here  blooms 
early,  beginning  in  April  and  has  a  heavy  crop  of  bloom. 
It  keeps  on  with  a  lesser  one  until  August,  when  it 
practically  has  passed  its  period.  It  blooms  early  or 
young,  at  three  and  four  years  old.  There  is  also  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  amount  of  bloom  on  indi- 
vidual trees,  some  blooming  and  producing  more  seed. 
I  think  I  find  more  seed  on  the  tree  that  stands  on  the 
east  side  of  the  house  grove,  away  from  the  wind. 
The  heaviest  blooming  trees  are  not  as  fast  growing  as 
those  that  bear  less  crops  of  seeds.  I  doubt  if  I  could 
help  much  in  the  sequence  as  our  colder  winter  holds 
back  the  winter  blooming  of  the  tree.  I  have  noticed 
around  the  bay  in  the  winter  time  the  trees  in  bloom 
while  our's  were  not  showing  a  sign.  The  Rudis  blooms 
before  the  nights  are  warm  and  this  has  given  rise  to 
the  idea  that  it  poisons  bees.  They  regularly  go  on  a 
spree  over  it  and  forget  to  go  home  to  bed  before  dark. 
The  next  morning  the  ground  will  be  covered  with  dead 
or  half  dead  bees.  They  suffer  for  their  sins  promptly." 
Mrs.  Sherman  indicates  that  the  Rudis  is  relatively  an 
early  bloomer,  which  may  help  our  correspondent,  as 
Mentone  is  in  the  warm-winter  class.  The  conclusion 
that  the  bees  are  chilled  rather  than  poisoned  is  also 
interesting.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  other  observa- 
tions. 

A  SEDGE  WHICH  WILL  PROBABLY  STAY  WHERE 
IT  IS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  under  separate  cover  a 
bunch  of  grass  and  roots  that  grew  along  my  creek. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  what  it  is  and  how  to  get  rid 
of  it,  if  you  can?— READER,  Clayton. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hall  informs  us  that  the  plant  is  not  a  true 
grass  but  a  sedge  (carex).  It  is  a  perennial  with  strong 
root  stalks  which  creep  along  under  the  surface,  rooting 
and  sending  up  tufts  of  coarse  leaves.  It  cannot  be 
eradicated  from  stream  banks,  since  the  only  method 
would  be  to  plow  it  up  and  then  keep  cutting  it  out 
or  plowing  as  fast  as  the  new  shoots  made  their  appear- 
ance. Even  this  would  be  a  doubtful  method,  since~it 
would  necessitate  constant  watching  and  much  labor  ex- 
tended over  a  considerable  period.  In  short,  the  rem- 
edy is  the  same  as  for  Johnson  grass  or  for  Bermuda 
grass,  which  our  readers  know  to  be  more  trying  to 
the  planter  than  to  the  plant  unless  some  other  reason 
exists  for  constant  cultivation  and  weed  cutting  and 
helps  to  pay  for  it. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CITRUS  FRUIT  VARIETIES. 

(By  E.  J.  Wickson,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California  and  Acting  Director  of 
the  University  Experiment  Stations,  at  the  Special 
Citrus  Fruit  Institute  in  Riverside,  January  22  to  24, 
1907.) 

The  possibility  of  improvement  of  varieties  of  citrus 
fruits  is  obviously  conditional  upon  opportunity  mani- 
festing itself  in  desirability  of  different  types,  forms 
and  characters  from  those  now  familiar  to  the  commer- 
cial or  amateur  grower.  It  is  idle  in  this  stage  of  the 
advancement  of  citrus  fruit  production  in  California 


world,  which  it  was  the  dream  and  ambition  of  the 
pioneers  to  attain  by  their  devoted  and  discriminu: :ng 
effort. 

In  order  to  be  a  little  more  specific  as  to  tin;  ;  ro' 
gressive  rejection  of  varieties  once  esteemed,  i-i  me 
refer  to  records  which  I  keep  of  the  kinds  which  in  iny 
year  seem  to  command  attention  of  large  comnif^i ■>.' 
planters.  The  following  is  the  number  of  such  varieties 
in  each  of  the  recent  years  named: 

Oranges.  Lemons. 

1890    22  9 

1900    8  5 

1905    2  3 

I  disregard  in  all  years  a  few  varieties  which  are 


simply  to  indulge  in  a  general  exhortation  of  improve-  either  untried  or  appeal  only  to  amateurs  or  are  special 


ment  to  suggest  that  change  is  desirable  because  it 
may  secure  something  different.  It  is  also  true,  as  may 
be  insisted  upon  later,  that  radical  changes  in  the 


types  which  certain  growers  plant  in  a  small  way  for 
special  trade.  The  two  oranges  which  stand  large  are, 
of  course,  Washington  Navel  and  the  Valencia  Late; 


characters  of  varieties,  which  citrus  plant  breeders  are  the  three  lemons  are  Eureka  .Lisbon  and  Villa  Franca; 


attaining  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States,  are  not 
necessarily  of  any  local  value  to  California,  and,  from 
our  point  of  view,  may  not  constitute  any  improvement 


the  first  being  greater  than  the  other  two  combined  and 
becoming  relatively  greater.  There  are,  of  course,  more 
varieties  of  oranges  and  lemons  commercially  grown 


but  more  sour.  As  both  sugar  and  acid  are  nutritive 
substances,  the  superiority  of  the  California  fruit  from 
a  dietary  point  of  view  is  clear.  Such  an  orange,  en- 
closed in  a  thin  skin  of  silky  texture  and  beautiful  finis*,, 
comes  very  close  to  an  ideal  upon  which  to  found  an. 
industry.  How  well  such  a  type  of  orange  serves  that 
purpose  is  shown  by  a  production  for  1906  estimated  to> 
have  reached  a  selling  value  of  twenty  million  dollars. 
— the  greatest  value  ever  attained  by  any  state  or  na- 
tion in  the  citrus  line,  and  delivered  to  purchasers  at  a 
greater  average  distance  than  any  other  ever  attempted. 
Far  less  in  degree  but  similar  in  kind  has  been  the 
development  of  the  California  lemon  industry;  and 
though  its  greater  dfficulties  have  been  by  no  means 
overcome,  the  advancement  in  the  attainment  of  suit- 
able varieties  has  secured  something  suitable  to  build 
upon,  as  already  shown. 

Not  for  Our  Purposes. — The  improvement  of  citrus, 
fruit  varieties  as  diligently  pursued  by  expert  plant 
breeders  of  the  United  States  Bureau  or  Plant  Industry 
and  of  the  southern  experiment  stations  is  of  great  pom- 
ological  Interest  and  promise  generally.    The  objects 


at  all.    We  have  followed  a  long  and  devious  path  of  and  they  have  some  distinctive  values-  which  may  bring  aimed  at  are,  however,  of  rather  remote  applicability 


I  hem  revival,  but  the  contract  is  limited  to  those  largely 
planted  at  the  time  stated,  because  a  man's  belief  Is 
based  not  so  much  upon  what  he  has  as  upon  what  he 
will  pay  to  have. 


to  California  because  the  conditions  to  which  they  en- 
deavor to  adapt  their  new  fruits  of  citrus  origin  do  not 
exist  within  the  range  of  our  large  commercial  citrus 
industry.    They  are  endeavoring,  by  hybridization,  to 


our  own  toward  the  excellence  which  we  now  possess 
and  reference  to  it  may  be  instructive  to  newer  Cali- 
fornians. 

The  Early  Citrus  Fairs. — It  was  my  privilege  as  a 
young  man  to  participate  in  the  citrus  fairs  which 
were  strong  promotive  and  defective  agencies  in  the 
early  development  of  orange  and  lemon  growing  in 
Southern  California.  I  remember  the  first  held  in  Riv- 
erside nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Recent  comers  cannot !  of  improvement  and  it  is  interesting  that  each  has  its  i  a  lemon  which  can  be  grown  under  what  are  now  found 
appreciate  the  eagerness,  the  effort  for  close  and  correct  strenSth  and  weakness.  In  an  effort  during  the  last  to  be  non-citrus  conditions.  They  are  inviting  the  most 
discrimination    the  enterprise    to    secure    everything  i  year  t0  secure  the  conclusions  of  experienced  growers  startling  changes  of  types  of  citrus  fruits,  that  some 

departures  may  fall  on  their  side.    To  the  Californian 


It  may  be  taken  as  established  that  close  and  long  induce  a  combination  of  maximum  hardiness  with  qual- 
continued  selection  has  given  us>  two  varieties  which  ity  by  which,  through  selection,  they  may  attain  some- 
are  of  acceptable  type  and  that  these  types  are  not  to  be  thing  at  least  tolerable  from  an  amateur's  point  of  view, 
wisely  departed  from.    Each,  however,  is  susceptible  They  wish  to  produce  something  like  an  orange  or  like 


which  had  promise  in  it  and  to  bring  it  to  judgment,  and  Propagators  as  to  what  remained  to  be  desired  in 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  argonauts  of  River-  the  wav  of  commencial  varieties  of  the  orange,  I  re- 
side and  of  the  rival  citrus  colonies  who  ransacked  the  ceived  the  following  replies  from  many  different  people, 
world  to  secure  the  golden  fleece,  not  of  Kolchis,  but  0t  j  which  I  condense  to  a  single  declaration  to  each: 


citrus  excellence  which  should  prove  effective  in  the 
success  of  their  unique  horticultural  enterprise.  The 
result  of  the  world-search  brought  orange  and  lemons 
from  China,  India,  Persia,  the  Mediterranean  islands 
and  countries,  the  gulf  coast  of  the  South,  the  West 
Indies-  and  Mexico  and  from  far  and  wide  through 
Oceanica,  until  there  existed  in  Southern  California 
thirty  years  ago  a  larger  collection  of  citrus  fruit 
varieties  than  in  any  other  single  country  under  the 
sun.  How  the  visitors  at  the  fairs  admired  and 
praised;  how  the  judges  at  the  fairs  analyzed  and  con- 
demned them  by  dozens,  reserving  only  a  few  for  ten- 
tative favor.  Praise  was  met  from  the  idle;  merciless 
criticism  was  the  only  protection  for  those  who  were 
striving  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  livlihood  and  a 
competence.  And  so  the  motley  crew  of  citrus  varie- 
ties began  to  fall  before  expert  judgment  which,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  was  strikingly  accurate  and  impartial 
because  those  who  were  called  upon  to  execute  it  were 
trained  to  quick  and  broad  conclusions  through  their 
previous  participation  in  commercial,  financial,  educa- 
tional and  other  professional  affairs.  The  men  and  wo- 
men who  achieved  the  success  of  the  citrus  colonies 
of  Southern  California  possessed  probably  a  higher  order 
of  intelligence  and  a  richer  experience  than  were  ever 
summoned  to  a  single  agricultural  undertaking  before. 


A  later  Washington  Navel,  to  be  good  after  May 
11;  an  earlier  Washington  Navel,  to  be  good  before 
January  1 ;  a  Washington  Navel  that  will  hang  on  the 
tree  like  the  Valencia;  that  will  not  crack  on  the  tree; 
that  will  stand  hot  sun  better;  that  will  be  tree  from 
puffing,  as  the  Valencia. 

A  Valencia  that  will  not  turn  green  after  maturing  ;a 
Valencia  that  will  bear  more  regularly. 

A  large  seedless  variety  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
[  the  Washington  Navel  and  the  Valencia,  and  displace 
seedlings  ripening  at   that  time;   also  a  variety  that 
shall  be  as  good  as  the  navel  and  late  as  the  Valencia. 

Here  we  have  each  variety  described,  in  part,  in  the 
terms  of  the  other,  and  new  varieties-  described  in  the 
terms  of  both.  It  is  very  clear  that  we  have  come  to 
a  definite  attainment  of  what  is  desirable  in  a  commer- 
cial orange  for  our  California  purposes  and  that  what- 
ever we  do  for  improvement  should  include  no  serious 
effort  to  break  from  this  type  but  rather'  to  enforce  it 
upon  any  disposition  toward  variation. 

Practically  the  same  condition  prevails  in  our  ap- 
proved varieties  of  lemons,  for  the  following  are  de- 
scribed as  desirable  improvement: 

Increased  disposition  in  the  Eureka  and  Villa  Franca 
to  bear  summer  fruit  and  with  resistance  to  frost  like 
the  Lisbon;  a  Eureka  with  more  uniform  shape,  smooth- 


Individual  and  committee  decisions  and  growers'  early  er  skin  and  coIor  Hke  the  Lisbon;  a  Lisbon  with  fewer 

or  freedom  from  thorns  like  the  Eureka. 


the  work  is  interesting.  Even  if  they  should  fail  to  se- 
cure an  orange  which  would  bear  fruit  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  may  produce  orange  blossoms  and  thus 
minister  to  a  charming  requirement  even  of  northern 

people. 

Opportunities  for  Improvement. — But  although  Cali- 
fornia has  no  need  for  such  changes  of  type  in 
citrus  fruits  and  has,  as  shown,  worked  so  diligently 
and  long  for  the  attainment  of  the  types  which  are  at 
present  supreme  in  her  industry,  there  is  still  ample 
opportunity  for  improvement  within  the  types.  Such 
improvement  is  to  be  attained  not  by  hybridizing,  but 
by  selection — the  very  effort  which  has  opened  the  way 
for  California  progress  hitherto.  But  why  need  this 
work  be  pursued  differently  now? 

In  the  first  place  the  citrus  interest  of  California  is 
too  great  in  its  commercial  and  cultural  problems  and 
responsibilities  to  serve  itself  pomologically  as  it  did  at 
its  beginning.  Second,  the  improvement  of  a  type,  re- 
moving its  defects  and  adding  to  its  excellencies,  re- 
quires closer  work  than  to  recognize  the  type  itself 
and  found  an  industry  upon  it.  It  requires  the  most 
acute  perceptions  of  minute  characters  and  tendencies, 
and  most  diligent  search  for  them.  It  necessitates  the 
determination  of  what  is  absolutely  the  best  in  form, 
substance  and  finish,  vigor  and  productiveness,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  all  these  are  attained.  It 
invites  the  closest  pursuit  of  the  best  fruit  as  it  ap- 
pears in  packing  house  or  exhibit,  or  as  it  secures 
special  price  and  fame  in  the  trade,  to  the  trees  whence 


results  saved  a  few  of  the  scores  of  varieties  of  oranges 
and  lemons  for  wider  and  longer  trial.  Local  pride 
intruded  measurably  also.  Each  district  was  willing 
to  send  its  champion  to  tilt  for  the  awards  so  long  as 
chance  remained  to  it,  and  local  names  were  proudly 
given.  Let  me  call  the  roll  to  awaken  the  memories 
of  the  pioneers:  "Asher's  Best,"  "Wolfskin's  Best," 
"Mayberry's  Premier,"  "Baldwin's  Favorite,"  "Wilson's 
Best,"  "Kerchoval's  Queen,"  "Riverside  Navel," — these 
were  some  of  the  names  to  conjure  with  for  prizes 
twenty-five  years  ago,  because  all  these  appealed  to 
local  pride  and  loyalty.  There  were  a  few  more  of 
general  growth  at  that  time,  but  they  were  neither  here 
nor  there.  Out  of  the  throng  came  one  to  survive,  the 
Riverside  Xavel;  but  to  become  the  universal  champion 
it  must  forsake  its  early  advocates  and  promoters  and 
stand  forth  the  Washington  Navel  orange  of  California. 

California  Has  Satisfactory  Types. — I  am  indulging  in 
these  historical  reference  to  emphasize  a  fact  which 
seems  to  me  a  ruling  importance  in  this  discussion  and 


it  conies.    Its  subsequent  stops  are  analysis,  measure- 
then,  no  departure  is  needed  from  the  |  ment,  comparison,   i  holographic  and   written  records 

and  study  of  environment  including  culture,  and  the 
best  possible  discernment  of  the  relations  of  all  these 
determinations  to  each  other.  The  supreme  test  is 
propagation  under  various  conditions  to  test  constancy 
and  the  last  resort  is  multiplication  that  the  whole  in- 
dustry shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  thing  there 
is  of  its  kind  to  plant.  Incidental  to  the  foregoing  is 
the  test  of  stock  on  which  such  trees  are  to  grow;  which 
stocks  are  best  for  this  or  that,  or  here  or  there,  and 
how  it  has  been  demonstrated. 

Such  work  will  require  the  services  of  the  best 
trained  and  most  expert  men  in  pomological  science. 
They  must  have  good  eyes  and  clear  heads,  not  too 
much  cumbered  with  other  affairs,  and  they  must  have 
full  knowledge  of  why  they  seek  and  quick  recognition 
of  the  signs  of  appearance. 

The  State  Undertakes  the  Work. — It  is  to  secure  ad- 


In  lemons 

type  which  has  been  determined  by  selection  hitherto, 
but  there  may  be  now  characters  within  the  type.  Be- 
fore final  suggestion  is  undertaken  concerning  this  ef- 
fort a  brief  reference  to  the  assurance  that  we  have  cor- 
rect types  for  our  purposes  may  be  pertinent. 

The  Greatest  Orange  in  the  World. — The  Washington 
Navel  orange  as  it  goes  from  California  into  the  world's 
commerce  is  a  combined  product  of  grower's  skill  and 
climatic  conditions  operating  upon  its  own  natural  qual- 
ities and  characters.  Neither  of  these  factors  alone 
could  achieve  its  present  position.  The  navel  marK  Is 
neither  peculiar  to  it  nor  determinative  of  it,  for  there 
are  other  navels  which  are  inferior  here  and  our  navel 
is  inferior  elsewhere — even  in  Bahia,  whence  it  came, 
it  has  no  such  quality  and  standing,  because  in  coining 
to  California  it  passed  from  humid,  tropical  to  arid, 
semi-tropical  environment.    The  tropical  orange  is  not 


in  the  same  class  with  the  semi-tropical  from  the  point  vanced  work  of  this  kind  that  alert  and  influential 


that  is  that  California  has  attained  to     singleness  of  of  view  of  commerce.    Trade  in  tropical  oranges  is  local 


purpose  in  the  matter  of  citrus  fruit  varieties  by  a 
rigid  and  long  continued  process  of  selection,  beginning 
with  pioneer  growers,  following  with  pioneer  traders 
and  shippers,  following  again  with  analytical  chemis's, 
consumers  and  the  general  development  of  commerce 
and  investment — every  phase  of  it  exorcising  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  in  its  own  way,  until,  on  the  basis  of 
its  quality  and  characters  and  the  wealth  produced, 
the  Washington  Navel  is  the  greatest  orange  in  the 


or  limited;  trade  in  semi-tropical  oranges  is  world- 
reaching.  The  orange  produced  in  an  arid,  semi-tropica! 
climate  is  dense  and  compact,  firm  and  better  in  keeping 
and  carrying  characters.  It  is  also  of  more  sprightly 
flavor  and  richer  composition.  Those  who  are  disposed 
te  exalt  the  humid-air  orange  for  superior  sweetness 
forget  that  the  California  orange,  as  compared,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  Florida  product,  has  not  less  sugar 
but  adds  to  it  more  acid;  being,  in  fact,  not  less  sweet 


orange  growers  at  Riverside  appealed  successfully  to  the 
legislature  of  1905  for  the  provision  of  a  special  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  and  made  a  tender  of  valuable 
land  for  it  which  is  now  being  improved,  for  the  pur- 
rose  intended,  by  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  It  is  designed  to  be  the  home 
for  such  important  pomological  work  although  many 
other  cultural  phases  and  experimental  problems  of 
orange  growing  will  naturally  be  associated  in  its  ef- 
fort.   Our  meeting  at  this  time  is  for  the  purpose  or 
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marking  its  beginning  along  its  designated  lines.  It  is 
eminently  appropriate  that  we  should  assemble  lor  tnis 
purpose  in  Riverside  and  almost  upon  the  very  spot 
where  the  first  citrus  fair  of  the  pioneers  marked  the 
first  great  break  towards  the  attainment  of  the  world's 
high  mark  in  commercial  production  of  citrus  fruits 
which  now  belongs  to  California. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


A  STUDY  OF  FORAGE  PLANTS  AT  ETTERSBERG, 
HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter.) 
[Eighth  Paper.] 

Clovers. — The  white  Dutch  clover  is  a  reliable  forage 
plant  and  one  of  the  principal  ones  used  in  the  dairy 
region  of  Humboldt  county.  It  delights  in  the  moist, 
rich  soils  of  the  lowlands  with  their  cool,  foggy  sum- 
mers. Because  of  its  permanency  and  ever-growing  na- 
ture and  turf-forming  habit,  combined  with  high  feed- 
ing value,  it  is  an  ideal  pasture  plant,  but  for  hay  it  is 
not  so  highly  esteemed.  However,  it  is  always  a 
good  filler  along  with  red  clover  and  rye  grass,  either 
for  pasture  or  hay.  Although  it  thrives  best  on  land 
that  holds  considerable  moisture  throughout  the  year, 
it  will  stand  very  drying  conditions  without  perishing, 
but,  of  course,  its  producing  capacity  is  not  comparable 
to  what  it  is  on  moist  bottom  land. 

The  Italian  white  clover  is  to  all  appearance  a  giant 
white  clover.  In  the  grass  garden  here  I  had  the  two 
varieties  growing  side  by  side  and  the  Italian  white 
was  much  the  more  satisfactory.  It  is  deeper-rooting, 
more  vigorous  and  continuous  grower,  both  in  summer 
and  in  winter.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  larger  than 
red  clover,  and  not  infrequently  five  inches  or  more  in 
spread.  The  running  stems,  too,  are  large  and  strong 
as  compared  to  the  Dutch  white  clover.  Owing  to  its 
larger  growth  it  would  probably  be  more  desirable 
where  hay  is  to  be  cut  than  is  the  common  white,  and 
I  would  consider  it  a  desirable  plant  to  experiment  with 
in  Eel  River  valley,  where  the  red  clover  now  dies  out 
from  fungus  attack.  So  far,  I  have  not  found  a  seeds- 
man who  has  the  seed  of  Italian  white  clover  listed. 

Trifolium  Pannonicum. — This  is  a  clover  of  much  the 
same  type  as  red  clover  but  it  has  a  larger  blossom  of 
a  whitish  or  creamy  color.  To  all  appearance  it  is 
not  the  equal  of  ordinary  red  clover  in  most  respects, 
and  I  don't  know  that  it  has  any  advantage  over  the 
common  kind. 

Native  Annual  Clovers. — There  are  about  ten  or  a 
dozen  species  of  annual  clovers  on  the  ranges  of  Hum- 
boldt county  and  they  furnish  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  the  feed  and  they  rank  as-  probably  the  most  palat- 
able part  of  the  range  feed  either  green  or  dry.  The 
seed  of  several  kinds  is  quite  readily  saved  and  it  is 
a  desirable  mixture  with  other  seeds  for  saving  on 
burnings.  It  does  not  appear  to  catch  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  readily  as  might  be  expected,  but,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  re-seeds  itself  so  well,  this  fault  is  con- 
siderably overcome.  Most  varieties  will  re-seed  them- 
selves if  they  have  half  a  show  and  some  of  them  can 
hardly  be  pastured  so  short  that  they  will  not  re-seed 
to  a  fair  degree. 

Burnet  (Sanguisorba  Minoe). — I  have  had  this  plant 
here  at  Ettersberg  for  eleven  years  past,  but  I  never 
knew  the  name  of  it.  It  originally  came  in  a  sample  ot 
espersette  seed,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  made  a  fine 
showing  where  espersette  did  poorly,  and  alfalfa  did 
nothing,  my  attention  was  called  to  it. 

I  sowed  seed  of  the  two  plants  in  the  plot  and  sowed 
it  out  on  the  range  and  six  years  afterward  I  found  it 
still  growing,  looking  well  and  spreading  somewhat 
through  its  own  seeding.  As  the  original  plants  were 
destroyed  when  the  esperette  plot  was  plowed  up  when 
two  years  old  it  was  the  perseverence  of  these  plants 
that  forced  me  to  recognize  it  the  second  time.  I  brought 
the  plants  home,  gave  them  a  place  in  the  garden  where 
they  made  a  splendid  growth  and  seeded  well.  I  now 
have  a  plot  of  it  of  perhaps  two  square  rods  and  it  is 
making  a  showing  that  forces  everyone  to  recognize 
it  as  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  Two  years  ago, 
when  the  plants  in  the  garden  were  growing  thriftily 
and  were  tender  I  discovered  that  it  was  not  bad  eating 
and  several  times,  commenting  on  it  to  visitors,  I  said 
I  thought  an  Indian  would  prefer  it  to  clover.  The 
plant  has  always  been  of  more  interest  to  me  than  its 
name,  and  its  showing  here,  more  to  the  point  in  judging 
its  worth  than  what  the  books  said  of  it.  Lately,  how- 
ever, this  Burnet  plot  has  looked  so  encouraging  that 
I  determined  to  find  a  name  for  it.  I  sent  samples  of 
it  to  Dr.  H.  M.  Hall  of  our  University  of  California  and 
he  writes  me  that  this  Burnet  is  a  native  of  temperate 


Europe,  where  it  is  a  forage  plant  of  some  importance, 
and  that  in  the  Eastern  States  it  is  used  to  some  extent 
as  a  salad  plant. 

I  have  detailed  the  foregoing  in  this  style  to  make  the 
point  that  a  plant  doesn't  need  a  name  to  enter  the  con- 
test here,  and  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  names  and  rec- 
ommendations will  avail  it  nothing  if  it  cannot  make 
good  by  a  creditable  showing  with  what  we  have  to 
offer  in  soil,  season  and  climate.  I  have  always  en- 
deavored to  treat  plants  with  the  same  consideration  1 
give  a  lot  of  seedling  strawberries.  When  one  makes 
a  creditable  showing  it  gets  further  consideration,  but 
if  it  fails  to  do  this  it  goes  down  and  out. 

This  Burnet  is  not  a  clover,  but  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles clover  to  most  people,  and  I  doubt  whether  ordinary 
livestock  could  distinguish  any  difference.  It  is  a  deep- 
rooting  perennial  plant  and  adapted  to  poor  soils,  but  it 
has  no  prejudice  against  rich  soils.  The  seed  resembles 
a  four-cornered  buchwheat  seed,  with  a  rough  covering, 
and  it  is  a  good  germinator.  It  makes  a  splended  win- 
ter growth  and  stands  frost  well,  better  than  the  clo- 
vers, and  I  believe  it  will  stand  more  drouth.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  a  good  companion  plant  to  rib  grass, 
and  able  to  help  it  out  in  its  excellent  winter  growth. 
I  recommend  it  for  trial  where  rib  grass  will  thrive. 
The  seed  is  listed'  by  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  of  New 
York  at  12  cents.  [This  is  probably  the  some  plant 
which  has  been  commended  by  Mr.  Howard  Overacker, 
Jr.,  of  St.  Helena  as  "potentilla." — ED.  PRESS.] 

Alsike  Clover. — Alsike  clover  does  well  on  the  low 
lands  of  Humboldt  county,  and  is  sown  to  some  extent. 
So  far  as  I  have  observed  it  here,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
possesses  any  particular  advantage  aver  red  clover. 

Espersette. — This  plant  made  but  a  poor  showing  here 
in  the  grass  garden.  In  Eel  River  valley  it  does  quite 
well  but  is  outclassed  by  other  clovers  which  are  better 
adapted  to  the  country. 

Japan  Clover  (Lespedesa  Striata). — This  plant  which 
grows  so  abundantly  in  the  Southern  States  makes  a 
very  poor  showing  in  this  part  of  California.  I  sowed 
a  pound  of  the  seed  in  Eel  River  valley  seventeen  years 
ago  and  while  it  came  up  well  enough  in  February  it 
was  probably  caught  in  a  frost,  for  I  never  sow  a  sign 
of  it  later  in  the  season.  In  a  plot  of  it  I  sowed  here 
three  years  ago,  on  most  excellently  prepared  soil,  and 
sown  late  enough  to  escape  frost  it  made  a  very  poor 
growth  but  a  few  inches  high,  and  did  not  mature 
enough  before  frost  to  seed  at  all.  Red  clover  volun- 
teering in  the  plot  made  fine,  strong  plants  by  fall.  The 
plant  evidently  thrives  only  in  a  country  having  sum- 
mer rains,  and  is  of  no  value  in  these  parts. 

Flat  Pear  (Lathyrus  Sylvestris). — This  is  a  forest  pea, 
native  to  Europe,  a  long-lived  perennial  and  from  its 
excellent  growth  here,  it  is  certainly  worth  experi- 
menting with.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant  are 
flat,  whence  its  name,  for  the  seed  itself  is  as  round  as 
any  other  pea.  It  begins  growth  early  in  the  spring  and 
remains  green  with  us  until  October,  growing  two  to 
three  feet  high  and  very  thick,  and  I  should  estimate 
it  capable  of  producing  from  two  to  four  tons  of  hay 
per  acre  after  it  is  well  established.  By  test  its  value 
in  protein  is  very  high,  almost  twice  that  of  red  clover, 
but  its  actual  feeding  value,  I  believe,  has  never  been 
demonstrated.  Goats  like  the  hay  but  horses  appear  ta 
have  little  taste  for  it,  either  green  or  dried.  I  suppose 
sheep  and  cattle  would  take  to  it  all  right,  as  they  eat 
our  native  species  which  are  similar  to  this.  Ia  cures 
readily  in  the  bright,  sunny  climate  in  this  part  of  Hum- 
boldt county,  where  summer  fogs  are  almost  unknown 
and  the  sun  puts  in  full  time,  for  here  we  can  readily 
dry  anything.  The  plant  wiuld  probably  compare  in 
drying  with  most  peas  and  vetches.  It  produces  an  im- 
mense root  system  and  when  well  established  I  fancy 
it  would  take  a  very  sharp  plow  and  a  good  team  to  go 
through  it,  and  I  can  state  from  my  own  encounters 
with  a  piece  ten  feet  square  in  my  garden,  that  it 
takes  a  huskier  man  than  I  to  worst  it,  with  even  a 
well-sharpened  shovel.  It  has  the  reputation  of  living 
fifty  years,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it  propogates 
itself,  by  underground  stems,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
ever  want  to  let  go  at  all.  As  an  instance  to  illustrate 
its  spreading  powers,  I  give  the  following:  Eight  years 
ago  I  sowed  an  ounce  of  seed,  for  plants  to  re-set,  in  a 
drill  about  thirty  feet  long  in  light,  black  soil  that, 
owing  to  a  gravel  seam  under  it,  has  proven  to  be 
rather  trying  on  an  apple  tree  quite  near  this  row  of 
peas.  The  row  is  now  a  sward  eight  or  ten  feet  wide, 
and  last  summer  the  peas  were  as  thick  as  a  dog's  hair. 
Flat  pea  seeds  well  here  on  mature  plants,  but  the  seed 
does  not  germinate  any  too  readily.  The  seed  must  be 
hand  picked  because  it  pops  out  when  dry  and  when  the 
seeds  are  ripe  the  vine  is  still  very  green  and  bulky  to 
handle.  The  nicest  way  to  start  a  field  of  it  is  to 
sow  the  saeds  thickly  in  drills  in  well  prepared  soil 


and  when  a  year  old  take  up  the  plants  and  drop  them, 
with  the  crowns  in  position,  of  course,  behind  the  plow 
in  every  other  furrow  about  a  foot  apart  when  they  will 
spread  quite  readily. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FORESTRY. 


EUCALYPTUS  GROWING  IN  SOUTHEN  CALIFORNIA. 

Jotham  Bixby  of  Long  Beach,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  is  the  owner  of  7000  acres  of  foot- 
hills land,  3000  of  which  he  intends  to  devote  to  the 
growing  of  eucalyptus  timber.  The  ranch  lies  about 
six  miles  northeast  of  Orange,  between  the  Santiago 
and  Santa  Ana  canyons.  When  Mr.  Bixby  decided  upon 
this  enterprise  he  wrote  of  his  intentions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Forestry  Department,  and  Stewart  J.  Flintham, 
an  assistant  forester,  who  was  in  California  at  the 
time,  was  sent  to  him  at  once.  Mr.  Flintham,  though 
a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry,  and  is  probably  the  best  informed 
man  on  eucalyptus  in  the  country.  He  has  been  of 
much  assistance  to  Mr.  Bixby  and  his  ranch  manager, 
Hugh  T.  Thompson,  to  whom  Mr.  Bixby  has  given  en- 
tire charge  of  the  work.  Mr.  Flintham  visited  the 
ranch  and  looked  over  the  land,  in  order  to  decide 
upon  the  proper  variety  of  tree  for  the  different  loca- 
tions. After  a  thorough  study  of  soil  and  moisture 
conditions,  he  furnished  Mr.  Thompson  with  a  map  or 
planting  plan  of  the  ranch,  showing  in  colors  the  exact 
places  for  planting  certain  varieties.  Therefore  all  the 
manager  needs  to  do  when  it  comes  to  setting  out  the 
trees  is  to  refer  to  the  map  for  guidance. 

This  plan,  wihch  covers  fifty-eight  pages  of  typewrit- 
ten matter  and  takes  in  every  detail  of  the  ranch,  has 
cost  the  Government  between  $300  and  $400  in  its 
preparation.  Nothing,  however,  is  asked  in  return,  aside 
from  any  data  that  may  be  furnished  on  the  subject 
for  future  use  in  the  advancement  of  such  work.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  keeping  a  full  record  of  the  undertaking, 
using  the  card-index  system,  which  works  to  perfection, 
and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  send  in  valuable 
statistics. 

Early  in  the  summer  great  quantities  of  seed,  amount- 
ing to  $90  worth,  were  purchased  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
planted  in  boxes  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  seed.  Some  are  much  smaller  than  a  mustard  seed, 
while  others  are  as  large  as  a  bean.  The  seed  cannot 
be  procured  under  $10  per  pound,  and  $4  per  ounce  is 
paid  for  certain  varieties,  while  seed  of  some  of  the 
ornamental  trees  costs  as  high  as  one  cent  apiece.  One 
ounce  of  fine  seed  produces  many  plants.  About  1500 
are  planted  to  a  box.  When  about  two  inches  high  the 
little  seedlings  are  sorted  and  evenly  transplanted  to 
other  boxes  containing  a  rich  fertilizer  in  the  bottom 
and  strong,  sifted  soil  on  the  top.  One  hunderd  are 
placed  in  each  box.  Much  danger  lies  in  watering  all 
varieties  alike.  Some  readily  damp  off,  which  shows 
them  to  be  best  for  dry  hills,  while  others  are  more 
adapted  to  moisture,  and  require  more  watering  in 
the  boxes. 

The  lath-house  under  which  the  plants  are  grown  is 
60x90  feet,  and  will  hold  150,000  trees.  The  seeds  were 
planted  in  July.  If  planted  earlier  the  little  trees  at- 
tain too  great  a  size  by  transplanting  time,  and  many 
are  wasted.  As  soon  after  the  rains  as  the  conditions 
are  favorable — probably  by  February  first — a  large  force 
of  men  will  be  employedi,  and  the  trees  will  be  planted 
on  the  hills,  with  a  rush.  One  hundred  acres  will  be 
set  out  this  year  and  if  the  trees  do  well,  500  acres  will 
be  planted  next  year  and  each  succeeding  year,  until 
3000  acres  are  covered. 

Of  the  six  varieties  growing  in  the  nursery,  the  largest 
percentage  will  be  of  "sugar  gum"  (eucalyptus  corynu- 
calyx),  of  which  fifty  acres  will  be  planted,  because  of 
its  hardiness  in  withstanding  drought.  Thirty  acres  will 
be  devoted  to  "gray  gums"  (eucalyptus  terticornis), 
which  is  practically  the  same  as  the  "sugar  gum,"  but 
requires  more  moisture  and  grows  faster.  Not  more 
than  twelve  acres  will  be  set  to  "blue  gums"  (euca- 
lyptus globulus).  This  variety  is  a  very  rapid  grower 
and  brings  the  quickest  returns,  but  requires  moist  land, 
which  is  scarce  in  the  foothills.  It  possesses  .remark- 
able malaria-destroying  qualities  and  is  frequently 
grown  for  that  reason  only.  A  blue  gum  plantation 
would  make  an  excellent  bee  pasture  on  account  of  the 
great  amount  of  honey  produced  by  the  flowers. 

Of  the  fragrant  lemon-scented  gum  (eucalyptus  citri- 
odora),  there  are  about  3000  trees,  a  sufficient  number 
to  plant  two  and  one-half  acres.  In  passing  one's  hand 
lightly  over  a  box  of  these  plants,  the  sweetest  perfume 
is  perceptible — sweeter  than  the  flower  for  which  it  is 
named.  As  an  experiment  about  an  acre  will  be  planted 
to  E.  siderophiola  and  E.  cerebra,  two  of  the  iron-bark 
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varieties.  The  wood  is  remarkably  heavy,  hard  and  of 
gTeat  durability. 

When  set  in  the  field  the  trees  should  be  from  six  to 
eight  inches  high.  They  are  planted  in  rows  6x6  feet, 
6x7  and  6x8  ft.,  1200  trees  to  the  acre.  By  the  time  the 
trees  have  grown  so  that  the  limbs  cover  the  ground 
they  need  no  further  cultivation.  The  idea  is  to  get 
a  straight  tree. 

"As  to  the  expense  of  such  a  plantation,"  said  Mr. 
Thomson,  "it  costs  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre,  but  after 
two  years  there  is  no  more  expense  incurred,  except 
for  fire  protection.  A  special  ranger  will  be  kept  pa- 
trolling the  hills  constantly  to  prevent,  as-  far  as  pos- 
sible, every  incipient  fire  from  spreading." 

There  are  in  the  nursery  two  ornamental  varieties, 
eucalyptus  ficifolia  and  E.  callophylla.  The  former  is 
the  "scarlet-flowered  gum,"  and  is  considered  the  hand- 
somest tree  in  the  family;  the  latter  is  a  showy  tree, 
producing  fluffy  white  blossoms.  Neither  are  commer- 
cial varieties.  Two  thousand  black  locust  trees  have 
been  raised  in  the  same  way  as  the  eucalyptus,  and 
are  to  be  set  in  the  moist  lowlands,  eventually  to  be 
used  for  fence  posts  on  the  ranch.  The  wood  is  very 
durable  in  the  ground,  and  is?  prized  for  insulator  pins 
on  telegraph  poles. 

A  eucalyptus  plantation  is  necessarily  a  rich  man's 
proposition.  Mr.  Bixby  expects  to  wait  twelve  years 
before  cutting  his  trees.  The  timber  may  be  utilized 
for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes  than  any  other  tree 
known.  Aside  from  railroad  ties  and  telegraph  ^>ole&, 
this  wood  is  coming  into  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
vehicles  and  implements  of  all  kinds,  and  the  demand 
for  it  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  not  Mr.  Bixby's 
intention  to  cut  his  trees  for  fuel.  Only  the  brush  ends 
will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

At  El  Toro,  in  Orange  county,  is  situated  the  Whiting 
plantation  of  900  acres,  started  three  years  ago  in  a  dry 
location,  and  now  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  These 
trees  grow  without  irrigation,  as  is  planned  for  those  on 
the  Bixby  ranch. 

Twelve  years  seems  -brief,  indeed,  for  huge  forest 
trees  to  mature,  compared  with  the  slow,  half-century 
growth  required  in  the  bleak,  Eastern  climate,  but  under 
the  sunny  skies  of  Southern  California  one  is  not  com- 
pelled to  wait  a  lifetime  to  see  the  results'  of  one's  ef- 
forts, or  to  enjoy  them. 

Realizing  that  the  timber  resources  of  this  country 
are  not  what  they  formerly  were,  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company  has  begun  the  work  of  providing  a  supply  for 
its  own  use  by  planting  eucalyptus  on  the  San  Dieguito 
ranch,  south  of  Oceanside.  This  ranch  consists  of  near- 
ly nine  thousand  acres,  and  the  entire  tract  will  be 
planted  to  eucalyptus  trees,  the  operation  extending 
over  a  number  of  years.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
certain  varieties  of  eucalypti  are  the  equal  of  hickory 
or  oak  for  many  purposes.  For  railroad  uses,  such  as 
ties  and  bridge  timbers,  this  wood  is  excellent,  being 
strong  and  lasting  almost  indefinitely  in  the  ground. 

Chief  Gardener  F.  P.  Hosp  has  begun  at  Oceanside 
the  propagating  of  700,000  trees  that  will  be  set  out  this 
year,  it  being  the  intention  to  plant  700  acres  each  sea- 
sou,  1000  trees  to  the  acre.  The  varieties  used  are  the 
red  and  sugar  gum  and  iron-bark,  with  a  few  of  the 
citriodora  or  lemon-scented.  Two  large  lath-houses 
have  been  built  and  a  force  of  Chinese  has  been  at  work 
for  some  time  planting  and  transplanting  the  tiny  seed- 
lings, a  process  almost  too  tedious  for  white  men.  The 
company  has  about  twenty-five  teams  at  work  on  the 
ranch,  leveling  the  ground  and  diking  the  San  Dieguito 
river,  which  has  a  tendency  to  be  unruly  at  times  and 
overflows  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  future  forests.  In 
fifteen  years  the  harvesting  can  begin,  as  it  is  estimated 
that  by  that  time  each  tree  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
yield  five  or  six  ties,  long  enough  for  piling  or  large 
enough  for  bridge  timber.  At  the  age  of  five  years  a 
tree  would  yield  one  tie,  but  the  company  can  afford 
to  wait. 


ical  and  physical  properties  of  the  common  eucalyptus. 
The  tests,  made  at  the  State  University  at  Berkeley, 
were  to  determine  whether  eucalyptus  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  some  of  the  hardwoods  that  are  becoming 
difficult  to  obtain. 

Blue  gum  is  by  far  the  fastest  growing  species.  The 
height  and  diameter  of  trees  from  which  the  test  pieces 
were  taken,  is  given  in  the  following  table.  All  the 
trees  were  about  fifteen  years  old. 

Diameter, 
Inches. 


Height, 
Feet. 
101 
73 
72 
60 
47 
43 
38 


Sugar  gum  E.  globulus   30 

Blue  gum  E,  corynocalyx. .  30 

Leather-jacket         E.   diversicolor. .  16 

Karri  E.  viminalis   12 

Red  mahogany         E.  rostrata   9 

Red  gum  E.   punctata   10 

Manna  gum  E.   resinifera. . . .  8 

An  important  point  in  considering  the  value  of  com- 
mercial plantations  of  eucalyptus  is  brought  out  in  the 
second  table,  which  shows  that  the  fastest  growing 
species  are  also  the  strongest.  The  tests  were  made 
upon  kiln-dry  material. 

Bending  Crushing 
Age  in    Strength,  lbs.    Strength,  lbs. 
Species.         Years.     Per  Sq.  Inch      Per  Sq.  Inch. 


15 

25,344 

11,290 

30 

23,265 

12,310 

15 

19,267 

10,908 

15 

18,386 

8,795 

15 

16,900 

8,190 

15 

14,550 

7,920 

15 

14,380 

7,723 

15 

13,093 

7,309 

Blue  gum  

Leather-jacket  . 

Karri   

Blue  gum  

Red  mahogany. 

Red  gum  

Manna  gum   15 

A  comparison  with  Forest  Service  tests  on  hickory 
shows  that  the  thirty-year-old  blue  gum  is  stronger  than 
XXX  hickory,  and  that  fifteen-year-old  sugar  gum  is 
nearly  as  strong  as  black  hickory  and  91  per  cent  as 
strong  as  second-growth  hickory. 

The  wood  of  very  young  and  sappy  trees  is  apt  to 
warp,  but  that  from  more  mature  growth  can  be  easily 
handled  to  prevent  warping.  Early  seasoning  should 
proceed  slowly.  Open  piling  is  desirable;  the  stacks 
should  be  high  to  secure  weight,  and  should  be  covered. 

Several  of  the  eucalyptus  grow  rapidly  in  California, 
and,  under  forest  conditions,  form  straight,  tall  poles, 
free  from  branches.  They  have,  therefore,  especial 
value  as  timber  trees. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


STRENGTH  OF  EUCALYPTUS  TIMBER. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest 
Service,  through  its  representative,  Mr.  L.  E.  Hunt,  has 
pursued,  ate  the  University  of  California,  a  series  of 
tests  of  eucalyptus  for  timber.  The  following  account 
is  of  wide  interest: 

The  wood  of  eucalyptus  has  not  been  extensively  used 
by  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
supply  has  not  been  sufficient  to  establish  a  market. 
Blue  gum,  the  most  common  species  in  California,  has, 
however,  competed  with  black  locust  for  insulator  pins, 
has  given  satisfactory  service  in  chisel  and  hammer 
handles,  and  has  been  used  locally  for  wagon  tongues, 
axles,  shafts,  spokes,  hubs,  and  felloes.  It  is  hard, 
strong  and  tough. 

In  co-operation  with  the  State  of  California,  the  For- 
est Service  recently  completed  a  'study  of  the  mechan- 


NATURE'S  GARDEN  ON  A  CALIFORNIA  DRY  WASH. 

Janet  Hay  writes  appreciatively  in  Floral  Life  of 
what  may  be  seen  in  California  during  the  coming 
months  of  the  rainy  season,  especially  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  State  but  elsewhere,  also,  wherever  tor- 
rential streams  run  their  brief  courses.  The  California 
wash  is  a  flat  plain,  or  kind  of  dry  marsh,  covered 
with  the  sand  that  has  been  swept  from  crumbling 
rocks,  broken  and  pulverized  by  the  onrush  of  waters 
and  the  crashing  of  cobbles  and  boulders  loosened 
from  the  crags  above.  Here,  in  the  drying  sands,  where 
in  those  early  days  some  cloud-burst  has  spread  acres 
and  acres  under  a  white,  sandy  coverlid,  wandering 
seeds  have  found  a  home  and  trees  have  straggled  up 
into  somewhat  misshapen  magnitude,  bushes  learn  to 
grasp  the  shifting  sands  in  the  clutches  of  their  twist- 
ing roflets  and  the  arid  waste  takes  on  a  coat  of 
vegetation. 

Through  its  center  will  be  the  inevitable  old  stream 
bed  'filled  with  rounded  stones  worn  smooth  by  contact 
with  their  fellows  in  the  ride  down  stream.  These  lie 
bleaching  in  the  perpetual  summer  sun  during  most  of 
the  year,  but  in  the  spring  they  have  a  joyously  mad 
dance  in  the  rushing  tide.  As  the  snows  cease  to  supply 
the  water  for  the  streams,  the  sands  greedily  drink  up 
the  remaining  pools  and  one  sees  the  spectacle  of  dry 
rivers  all  over  Southern  California.  These  California 
streams  are  of  a  most  shifting  character,  and  often 
some  slight  obstruction  at  the  source  may  swerve  a 
torrent  from  its  usual  bed  to  cause  it  to  spread  its 
sandy  deposit  over  a  new  territory,  which  will  later  be- 
come overgrown  with  shrubs  as  the  river  bed  again 
moves  to  pastures  new. 

During  the  early  fall,  that  most  unattractive  period  in 
floral  life  in  Southern  California,  when  the  spring  mois- 
ture has  been  absorbed  and  before  the  early  winter 
rains,  the  wash  presents  to  the  unobservant  eye  its 
most  uninteresting  face.  The  artist,  loving  the  mellow 
and  warm  brown  and  yellow  tones  of  dying  leaf  and  fad- 
ing flower,  finds  it  a  time  of  inspiration  in  chromes  and 
sepia.  When  the  first  fall  rains  begin  to  send  their 
welcome  message  to  the  dormant  seeds  and  sleeping 
roots,  in  December,  there  comes  over  the  wash  a  trans- 


formation as  wonderful  as  if  some  master  painter  had 
filled  his  palette  from  glowing  tubes  and  spread  colors 
over  the  sands  with  a  mighty  and  wide-spread  stroke. 
Here,  between  the  half  dried  cactus  stalks,  the  grey 
branches  of  the  white  sage,  the  olive  green  thickets  of 
greasewood,  the  straggling  shrubs  of  the  wild  tobacco 
and  the  staid  and  melancholy  live  oaks  there  will 
spring  up  almost  over  night  a  carpet  of  flashing  gold, 
as  the  myriad  tiny  heads  of  the  close  flowering  plant 
familiarly  called  "sunshine"  pop  into  view.  Taken  sep- 
arately this  is  a  most  unassuming  little  flower  but 
crowded  in  masses  it  is  one  of  the  exquisite  of  the 
spring  company. 

Dotting  the  masses  of  sunshine  plants,  as  a  pattern  is 
woven  in  the  rich  background  of  an  oriental  rug,  are  the 
heads  of  the  pink  Escobita,  or  paint  brush.  The  Spanish 
name  of  Escobita  means  "little  whisk  brooms."  These 
stiff,  small,  bright  heads  look  at  a  distance  very  much 
like  tufts  of  our  Eastern  red  clover  but  close  inspec- 
tion shows  them  to  be  of  entirely  different  form.  Spikes 
of  palish  pink  flowers  are  packed  closely  about  an  up- 
right stalk  about  four  inches  high.  The  paint  brush 
survives  after  the  heads  have  fallen  from  the  brave 
little  sunshine,  and  then  the  background  is  one  sweep  of 
mauve  pink,  dotted  in  turn  by  swaying  heads  of  the 
yellow  tidy-tips  and  yellow  cream-cups.  The  tidy-tips 
are  really  the  California  daisy,  being  the  shape  of  our 
field  daisy,  its  petals  tipped  with  white,  shading  to  yel- 
low near  the  deep  yellow  center.  The  sister  flower, 
the  cream-cup,  blooming  at  the  same  time,  is  of  the 
poppy  family,  with  sage  green,  hairy  stalk,  and  bud  but 
unfurling  two  rows  of  petals  of  delicate  cream  color 
and  sending  off  a  delicate  and  woodsy  fragrance  that 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  that  spring  breath  of  the 
hepatica. 

Daintiest  of  all  the  denizens  of  the  sandy  wash  are 
the  little  baby  blue-eyes  of  California  Blue-bells.  Deli- 
cate sky-blue  cups  they  are,  with  their  shy  faces  up- 
turned as  if  their  fragile  stems  had  caught  scraps  of 
the  overhead  blueness  in  the  fall  of  a  shattered  sky. 
This  plant  has  a  tiny  fernlike  foliage  of  the  grey-green 
so  prevalent  in  the  wild  flowers  of  the  West,  a  har- 
monious setting  for  the  peculiarly  soft  tinting  of  the 
blossoms.  To  me  there  is  a  special  delight  in  finding 
tucked  in  among  the  other  wash  bloomers  vigorous 
sprays  of  the  old  home  garden  favorite,  the  wild  lark- 
spur, growing  riotously  here,  a  free  wild  thing  in  the 
open. 

.Meanwhile  there  has  come  a  fresher  tint  to  the  tips 
of  gnarled  old  oaks  of  the  wash,  the  elderberry  shrubs 
have  commenced  to  show  signs  of  bloom  at  the  branch 
ends  and  the  cactus  stalks  shine  fresh  and  green  after 
their  bath  in  the  cleansing  rains,  freed  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dust  which  has  been  the  unwelcome  gift 
of  the  summer  breezes.  Then  comes  the  most  wonder- 
ful revelation  of  all,  the  blooming  of  those  scarred  old 
cactus  warriors  and  their  brothers,  the  sword-leaved 
yuccas.  Thick  over  the  sands  the  tuna  or  prickly  pear 
cactus  sprawls  its  fat  leathery  oval  leaves,  if  such  bulky, 
ungainly  stragglers  may  be  called  leaves,  their  fleshy 
sides  dotted  with  clusters  of  cruel  little  spines.  Beau- 
tiful in  its  ugliness  for  a  greater  part  of  the  year,  the 
cactus  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  nubs  at  the  sides 
of  the  leaves  have  burst  into  bloom,  turns  the  whole 
area  of  the  wash  into  what  resembles  a  vast  bed  of 
gorgeous  tulips,  the  satiny  petals  of  the  three  colors, 
red,  orange  and  yellow,  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  vivid 
green  parent  stems. 

Woe  to  the  verdant  tourist  who  essays  to  pick  the 
bloom  of  this  desert  guardian,  for  he  is  repaid  for  his 
vandalism  by  fingers  filled  with  the  exasperating  tiny 
yellow  spines  that  work  their  way  deep  into  the  flesh 
and  make  painful  sores.  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  amputate  a  toe  or  finger  to  prevent  death  as  a  result 
of  handling  or  walking  upon  them. 

While  the  cactus  has  been  decking  itself  with  color 
the  hues  of  the  carpet  at  its  feet  have  somewhat 
changed  and  the  last  of  the  spring  woof  in  the  loom  of 
the  wash  has  filled  the  spots  left  vacant  by  the  earlier 
comers.  This  latter  arrival  is  all  pink,  but  a  clearer 
rose  than  the  Escobita.  It  is  a  member  of  the  gentian 
family,  and  bears  the  Spanish  name  of  Canchalagua, 
and  is  greatly  prized  by  the  Spaniards  for  its  medicinal 
properties.  Varying  in  height  from  six  inches  to  two 
feet,  though  rarely  attaining  the  latter,  this  bright  little 
star-shaped  flower  studs  the  wash  in  masses  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  cheery  of  all  the  spring  visitants.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  the  hues  of  the  two  do  not  harmonize 
in  the  picture  that  the  brilliant  scarlet  larkspur  thrusts 
its  spikes  of  brilliant  red  blooms  full  six  feet  into  the 
air  through  the  beds  of  gentians. 

Higher  than  a  man's  head  these  vivid  s«arlet  flower 
clusters  glitter  in  the  sunlight,  their  very  vividness  mak- 
ing sharp  contrast  to  the  dull  yellows  of  the  dying 
grasses.  Pull  one  of  these  from  its  beds  and  one  tinds 
this  energetic  grower  to  be  standing,  as  it  were,  on  tip- 
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toe  in  the  sand  seeking  to  reach  its  great  height  with 
only  one  slim  rootlet  thrust  down  into  the  protecting 
soil,  while  its  many  branches  serve  to  keep  its  balance 
as  it  sweeps  to  and  fro  in  the  breezes. 

The  yucca  is  the  most  interesting  plant  of  all  in  the 
wash  life  to  both  the  native  and  the  tourist.  In  July 
this  fierce-looking  sword-leaved  thing  begins  to  sing  its 
good-by  song  to  its  wash  neighbors  as  it  gives  up  its 
life  in  one  tall  spike  of  sweetness,  and  the  fading  bells 
on  the  massive  stalks  ring  the  death-knell  of  the 
mother  plant.  Twenty  feet  or  more  high  these  shafts 
ascend,  a  perfect  cone  of  exquisite  satiny  bells,  white, 
and  breathing  out  a  most  delicious  perfume.  As  they 
tower  above  the  shrubs  and  cacti  on  the  wash  it  is  as 
if  some  soldier  has  paused  and  planted  his  snow-white 
banner  firm  in  the  soil  while  resting  and  waiting  a 
forward  call.  For  several  weeks  these  perfect  creatures 
remain  undimmed,  until  at  length  the  curling  petals 
and  yellowing  sword  leaves  mark  the  passing  of  one 
more  child  of  the  sands. 


THE  FIELD. 


FIGHTING  ALKALI  ON  THE  MOJAVE  DESERT. 

A  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  whom  we  take 
to  be  Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  of  Daggett,  writes  interest- 
ingly of  the  peculiar  alkali  conditions  which  he  finds  in 
that  region  and  how  he  overcomes  them. 

The  desert  appeals  in  the  same  way  that  other  parts 
of  California  do  to  those  who  love  freedom  from  rain 
and  snow,  mud  and  ice.  The  additional  freedom  from 
fog  and  dew  is  something  more  than  a  comfort.  Al- 
falfa, cured  in  the  bright  dry  sunlight,  and  with  the 
nights  as  dry  as  the  day,  is  really  worth  $2  a  ton  more 
than  alfalfa  cured  near  the  coast,  and  almost  any  one 
will  readily  pay  $1  more  for  it.  The  same  conditions 
allow  baling  direct  from  the  field  without  the  expense 
of  stacking  and  feeding  the  press  from  the  stack.  Here 
is  another  dollar  a  ton  saved,  and  sometimes  more. 
Grain  hay  is  made  still  more  valuable  by  this  differ- 
ence, while  the  saving  in  work  or  time  that  is  often 
lost  in  waiting  for  hay  to  dry  to  the  right  point,  is 
quite  an  item. 

The  same  charm  of  clear  skies  and  dry  air  that 
makes  much  of  Southern  California  so  attractive  is 
felt  in  a  greater  degree  on  the  desert,  while  scarcely 
any  one  once  used  to  intensely  dry  air  will  give  it  up 
without  regret.  In  all  that  appeals  to  the  eye  in  dis 
tance  and  color,  the  desert  is  far  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  State,  the  bright  coloring  and  light  effects  of 
morning  and  evening  on  the  mountains  making  even 
the  dullest  sensible  of  a  beauty  they  never  before  imag- 
ined. Dust  and  sandstorms  are  not  common  enough 
generally  to  be  considered  a  drawback  on  the  Mojave 
Desert.  There  are  some  passes  where  the  wind  may 
raise  the  dust,  but  most  of  the  soil  is  too  coarse  and 
the  wind  is  rarely  strong  enough.  On  much  of  it  there 
is  also  vegetation  enough  to  keep  the  wind  from  getting 
a  free  swing  at  the  ground.  The  only  insect  pest  is 
the  omnipresent  house  fly. 

The  heat  is  a  positive  asset  of  such  value  that  farm- 
ers are  glad  to  have  it  to  endure.  While  profitable  crops 
of  alfalfa  may  be  raised  in  temperate  lands,  and  even 
where  the  summer  is  quite  cool,  as  near  the  coast,  a 
ton  at  a  cutting  is  near  the  limit.  It  is  only  in  a  high 
temperature  that  you  can  produce  two  and  a  half  to 
four  tons  in  forty  days,  even  where  all  the  other  con- 
ditions, such  as  perfect  drainage,  are  present.  I  can 
not  see  that  anything  else  is  benefited  by  a  tempera- 
ture of  over  100,  but  as  alfalfa  is  the  principal  crop 
of  the  desert,  anything  that  will  increase  the  yield  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  can  be  endured  with  vast  compos- 
ure. While  many  other  things  may  be  grown  at  a 
profit  on  the  desert,  there  are  few  places  where  the 
great  expense  of  irrigating  would  be  justified,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  alfalfa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  high  heat  injures  some  things 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  commercial  success 
of  them,  even  at  the  high  prices  of  this  desert.  It 
blights  the  tassel  of  corn  with  such  certainty  that  you 
soon  weary  of  trying  to  raise  it.  On  manured  ground 
I  can  raise  twenty-five  tons  of  melons  to  the  acre,  but 
with  the  same  heat,  water  and  manure  I  cannot  raise 
twenty-five  pounds  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes  or  beans. 
It  makes  the  raising  of  potatoes  very  difficult,  either 
in  spring  or  fall,  and  to  raise  even  such  easy  things  as 
carrots  and  beets  you  have  to  study  out  a  special 
method. 

The  worst  drawback  is  alkali.  No  man  can  say 
where  it  will  not  appear.  From  its  very  nature,  it 
should  be  in  all  desert  soils,  because  it  is  a  product 
of  chemical  action  in  every  soil,  and  if  there  is  not 
rain  enough  to  wash  it  out  it  is  going  to  remain  there. 
It  will  probably  show  no  sign  of  its  presence  until  you 


irrigate  heavily  enough  to  produce  profitable  crops, 
when  the  water  will  dissolve  it  and  bring  it  to  the 
surface  by  capillary  attraction. 

It  was  reserved  for  me,  after  twenty-five  years'  study 
of  this  subject  in  Southern  California,  and  seeing  about 
all  the  alkali  belts  in  it,  to  collide  with  the  genuine 
article,  in  its  worst  form,  and  without  a  suspicion  of 
it.  Some  twelve  years  ago  a  ditch  was  built  at  Dag- 
gett, taking  from  the  underflow  of  the  Mojave  river 
water  as  pure  as  any  in  the  land.  Nine  different  par 
ties  tried  to  raise  alfalfa  on  the  mesa  lands,  and  though 
they  had  plenty  of  water  and  were  aided  with  money., 
teams,  etc.,  by  the  company,  all  failed  most  miserably. 
The  school  district  at  Minneola  and  the  railroad  sta- 
tion were  abandoned,  and  for  several  years  500  inches 
of  water  flowed  through  the  ditch  with  no  one  to  touch 
it.  The  land  had  been  approved  by  half  a  dozen  of  the 
best-known  experts  of  Southern  California.  Not  one 
ever  suspected  alkali,  and  none  ever  showed  where 
parties  had  failed,  except  a  very  little  in  a  very  few 
spots,  but  no  more  than  is  seen  daily  in  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  Los  Angeles  county.  Every  resident  of 
the  desert  predicted  that  I  would  fail  and  explained 
the  failure  of  the  others  by  saying  the  soil  was  no 
good.  It  looked  that  way,  indeed.  The  small  patches 
of  alfana  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Daggett,  to  a  height 
never  seen  along  the  coast,  were  on  ground  heavily 
manured  and  sprinkled  every  day. 

Five  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  come  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  It  was  plain  enough  that  the 
irrigation  of  the  settlers  had  been  very  bad.  But  it 
was  equally  plain  that  the  alfalfa  in  the  Daggett  gar- 
dens had  something  back  of  it  besides  manure  and 
daily  sprinkling  —  the  latter  being  the  worst  possible 
way  of  growing  it  for  large,  quick  yields.  For  big  crops, 
rapidly  grown,  a  large  root  driven  deeply  into  loose, 
well-drained  soil  is  needed.  If  the  growth  in  the  gar- 
dens could  be  made  on  a  few  inches  of  surface  wet- 
ting, it  was  clear  that  it  could  be  beaten  by  proper 
watering,  and  that  same  condition  besides  fertility 
was  present.  As  the  proposition  was  a  fine  one  in 
certainty  of  water,  plenty  of  Government  land  and  a 
short  ditch  already  built,  I  was  confident  enough  to 
tackle  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  son,  who  was  not  afraid 
of  work  or  ashamed  of  it  any  more  than  I  was.  We 
both  discovered,  years  ago,  that  there  was  no  work 
as  hard  as  hunting,  so  we  pitched  into  the  worst  of 
it,  well  knowing  that  unless  we  worked  ourselves  we 
could  get  no  good  work  out  of  any  one  else. 

It  is  now  turning  out  the  best  business  move  I  ever 
made,  but  the  tribulations  we  have  gone  through  would 
make  a  book.  I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  pioneering,  in 
many  States  and  under  all  conditions,  but  never  saw 
a  place  where  for  so  long  a  time  the  ground  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  furnish  a  decent  bite  for  either  man  or 
beast.  There  is  no  wild  pasture  for  a  cow,  no  place 
to  stake  a  horse;  the  ground  laughs  at  your  first  at- 
tempts- to  raise  a  potato  or  even  a  carrot  or  beet  that 
any  fool  can  raise  in  a  rainy  land,  and  there  are  none 
of  the  many  makeshifts  that  carry  a  poor  settler  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  prairie  or  in  the  swamp  or  on  the  high, 
cold  mountain  side. 

Alkali  ruined  every  attempt  to  raise  anything.  It 
took  sixteen  months  to  suspect  it  and  as  many  more 
to  leach  it,  in  some  places.  The  soil  is  BO  coarse  and 
the  sun  so  hot  that  capillary  attraction  fails  to  bring 
it  to  the  surface,  and  on  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
it  cannot  be  made  to  show  with  any  amount  of  water 
or  mode  of  applying  it.  But  it  kills  even  worse  than 
where  it  shows.  I  can  now  leach  it  in  five  days  by 
keeping  it  under  pressure  of  ten  inches  deep,  and  I 
raise  twelve  tons  to  the  acre  of  alfalfa  on  ground 
where  I  could  not  get  enough  from  ten  acres  to  feed 
two  horses  until  nearly  two  years  aften  planting.  I 
have  taken  as  high  as  four  tons  an  acre  at  a  cut- 
ting and  have  done  it  twice.  A  foul  ditch,  making 
short  heads  of  water,  interfered  with  the  experiment, 
but  I  am  centain  that  I  can  get  fourteen  tons  to  an 
acre  a  year,  and  could  get  sixteen  if  the  hot  weather 
lasted  ten  days  longer  than  it  does.  I  wholesale  the 
whole  crop  for  $10  a  ton,  one  of  the  advantages  of  this 
part  of  the  de&ert  being  that  you  get  a  price  and  don't 
have  to  give  away  your  goods. 

But  the  man  who  toys  with  the  desert  without  plenty 
of  money  is  very  foolish.  It  is  no  place  for  the  poor 
pioneer.  He  don't  know  what  he  will  have  to  meet  in 
a  new  place,  and  no  one  can  tell  him  with  certainty. 
He  also  needs  plenty  of  patience  and  confidence  in 
himself,  with  any  amount  of  staying  quality.  Even 
with  all  this,  I  believe  I  would  have  quit  in  disgust, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  had  I  not  felt  that  my 
reputation  was  at  stake.  I  came  out  only  to  stay  about 
two  weeks  and  get  my  son  started  on  the  work,  in- 
tending to  return  occasionally  to  see  how  lie  was  do- 
ing.   That  was  five  years  ago,  and  instead  of  staying 


only  two  weeks,  I  have  hardly  been  away  more  than 
that.  So  many  perplexing  questions  kept  constantly 
arising  that  had  to  be  solved  only  by  time  and  patience, 
so  many  well-settled  rules  of  farming  were  complete 
failures  that  I  had  to  stay.  I  have  succeeded  far  be- 
yond my  expectations,  not  only  with  alfalfa,  but  with 
many  other  things,  but  it  has  been  only  by  reversing 
about  every  rule  of  farming  and  gardening  practiced 
on  the  coast,  or  anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


POULTRY  YARD. 


HINTS  ON    FARMERS'  POULTRY. 

Mrs.  Ella  L.  Layson  writes  for  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Journal  some  hints  for  those  who  undertake  to  add  a 
poultry  feature  to  ordinary  farming: 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  busy  farmer  can  be- 
stow the  same  amount  of  care  and  attention  on  his 
poultry  as  the  poultryman  who  depends  on  his  fowls 
for  a  living,  but  nevertheless  there  isn't  anything  on  the 
farm  that  pays  better  than  a  flock  of  properly  housed 
and  well-cared-for  fowls.  On  farms  where  not  much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  poultry  there  will  be  perhaps  one  or 
two  small  houses  and  all  the  fowls,  old  and  young,  are 
crowded  into  these  or  forced  to  roost  outside.  Very 
often  there  is  a  good-sized  shed  or  old  barn  that  could 
easily  be  converted  into  a  chicken  house  by  battening 
the  cracks,  dividing  it  into  different  apartments  by  a 
lath  partition,  making  new  roosts,  and  putting  in  nests 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  low  windows  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  would  cost  but  a  small  amount  and  the  hens 
would  do  well  in  such  a  house. 

It  was  our  experience  that  there  was  less  sickness 
among  fowls  that  were  housed  in  large  high  buildings, 
although  somewhat  crowded  upon  the  roosts,  than  with 
those  accupying  small,  low  houses  without  any  crowd- 
ing. On  warm  nights  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  the 
door  open  for  ventilation  and  before  morning  the  cool, 
chilly  air  blowing  on  them  produces  colds  and  swelled 
heads.  The  poultry  house  we  liked  best  was  a  build- 
ing fifty  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high  on 
the  highest  side.  This  was  divided  into  three  separate 
houses  by  lath  partitions,  with  burlap  curtains  to  pre- 
vent drafts.  For  each  division  a  yard  was  provided,  en- 
closed with  wire  netting  or  a  high  board  fence. 

If  one  does  not  care  to  invest  in  purebred  stock  the 
best  of  the  hens  should  be  retained  and  a  few  good 
thoroughbred  roosters  bought  to  build  up  the  flock.  Al- 
ways use  the  same  kind  of  males  and  in  two  or  three 
years  the  result  will  be  practically  a  pure  breed  of 
fowls,  if  care  is  taken  to  breed  only  from  the  best  hens 
each  year. 

In  Canada,  where  the  poultry  business  is  given  the 
recognition  it  deserves,  a  few  years  ago  the  commis- 
sionmen  even  bought  and  distributed  free  of  cost  pure- 
bred cockerels  and  eggs  for  hatching  among  the  farm- 
ers, knowing  that  they  will  be  repaid  by  having  a  bet- 
ter class  of  fowls  to  sell  and  more  of  them,  which  also 
meant  better  prices  for  the  farmer.  Only  well-devel- 
oped and  mature  males  should  be  used.  Although  more 
precocious,  those  of  the  Mediterranean  class  do  not 
reach  their  full  maturity  until  their  second  year.  Their 
chicks  then  are  much  larger  and  stronger.  Males  of 
the  American  class  are  all  right  at  one  year  of  age. 

No  one  can  tell  another  how  much  profit  may  be  made 
from  a  given  number  of  hens  unless  both  parties  are 
working  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  depends 
upon  climatic  conditions,  which  vary  greatly  in  this 
State.  In  localities  where  there  are  no  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  eggs-yield  will  be  much  larger  than 
where  opposite  conditions  prevail.  The  profit  also  de- 
pends upon  the  price  of  feed  and  the  market,  which 
varies  in  different  sections  of  the  State  and  even  in 
the  same  town. 

One  man  may  sell  to  a  groceryman  who  collects  eggs 
from  his  country  customers  and  having  large  quanti- 
ties to  dispose  of  must  ship  them  as  "store"  eggs  and 
pays  for  those  he  buys  accordingly.  Another  party  dis- 
poses of  his  eggs  to  the  groceryman  in  the  same  town 
who  buys  only  selected  eggs  and  sells  for  the  highest 
retail  price,  which  enables  him  to  pay  prices  quoted  for 
fancy  ranch  eggs.  Still  others  sell  to  commissionmen 
whose  prices  vary  according  to  individual  honesty, 
while  those  dealing  with  private  customers  will  realize 
a  greater  profit  than  any  of  the  others. 

If  one  can  buy  feed  in  ton  lots  he  will  secure  his 
feed  much  cheaper  than  those  who  must  buy  as  they  go 
along,  paying  the  high  retail  price. 

However,  unless  the  hens  are  handicaped  by  old  age 
or  disease,  one  may  safely  expect  a  profit  of  $1  per  hen 
over  the  cost  of  feeding,  and  as  much  more  as  they  are 
willing  to  work  for.  But  the  hens  must  not  be  left  to 
pick  up  their  own  living  but  be  fed  regularly.  We  have 
had  hens  where  they  had  acres  of  orchard,  woodland 
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and  pasture,  alfalfa  and  clover  fields  to  run  over  and 
when  they  came  up  at  night  they  were  actually  hungry. 
They  would  eat  heartily  of  wheat  and  corn  and  go  to 
roost  satisfied.  We  were  well  repaid  for  the  extra  feed 
by  the  large  number  of  eggs  they  laid. 

Hens  having  free  range  do  not  require  much  variety 
of  feed  fed  in  addition  to  what  they  pick  up,  but  they 
should  be  fed  at  night  a  full  supply  of  what  has  been 
lacking  during  the  day — green  stuff,  or  grain  as  the 
case  may  be.  On  rainy  days  give  them  something  ex- 
tra as  they  will  not  go  out  much  to  hunt  food  for  them- 
selves, and  a  shortage  of  feed  means  a  shortage  of  eggs 
also.  Any  irregularity  in  feeding  affects  the  egg-yield 
for  several  days. 

When  there  isn't  a  good  home  market  for  eggs  and 
one  doesn't  have  enough  eggs  to  ship  it  is  often  a  good 
idea  for  several  of  the  neighbors  to  club  together  and 
ship  their  eggs  to  the  nearest  large  city,  each  paying 
his  share  of  the  expense  of  shipment.  At  least  it  en-  j 
ables  one  to  get  cash  for  his  eggs,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  when  eggs  are  disposed  of  at  the  grocery  store. 
It  becomes  more  convenient  then  to  buy  the  little  ex- 
tras to  supplement  the  home  supplies  of  feed  for  the 
chickens  such  as  ground  feed,  beef  scraps  or  blood 
meal,  oil  cake  meal  and  shells.  The  result  will  be  a 
good  many  more  dozen  eggs  to  sell. 

When  one  depends  upon  hens  to  do  the  hatching  it 
saves  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  set  as  many 
hens  as  possible  at  one  time  and  divide  the  chicks 
among  as  few  hens  as  will  be  able  to  care  for  them. 
It  doesn't  pay  to  have  a  hen  spend  several  weeks  in 
brooding  five  or  six  chicks.  When  a  hen  leaves  the 
nest  it  is  either  because  she  has  been  disturbed  by  lay- 
ing hens  or  the  nest  has  become  infested  with  mites  or 
fleas.  The  latter  when  young  look  like  white  maggots 
and  annoy  a  hen  seriously.  When  the  comb  looks  white 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  vermin  of  some  kind  is  in  the 
nect.  The  eggs  must  be  removed,  the  straw  burned  and 
the  nest  sprayed  with  coal  oil  and  crude  carbolic  acid 
or  something  equally  effective.  The  eggs  may  then  be 
returned,  after  filling  the  nest  with  fresh  straw,  being 
very  careful  that  the  eggs  do  not  touch  where  the  box 
was  sprayed. 


THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

A  scarcity  of  choice  milling  wheat  is  noted,  and  prices 
are  firm,  with  advances  paid  for  best  samples.  There 
is  a  lot  of  talk  of  a  big  surplus  of  wheat  in  this  country 
and  about  a  slack  foreign  demand.  Nevertheless,  the 
leading  wheat  markets  are  firm  and  the  tendency  is 
rather  upward  than  downward.  The  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States  harvested  in  1906  has  been  officially  es- 
timated as  735,000,000  bushels.  The  available  supplies 
of  previous  production  in  the  country  on  July  1,  1906, 
including  flour,  was  estimated  by  a  good  authority  as 
about  100,000,000  bushels.  If  65,000,000  of  this  be 
recognized  as  marketable,  there  would,  on  this  basis,  be 
80,000,000  bushels  to  be  reached  otherwise  than  by  un- 
usual demands  from  other  countries.  The  domestic  re- 
quirements for  the  year  have  been  estimated  as  525, 
000,000  to  550,000,00n  bushels  of  wheat,  for  all  pur- 
poses. If  the  larger  quantity  be  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion there  would  be  indicated  a  remainder  of  250,0'to,- 
000  bushels  as  a  possible  surplus  for  exportation.  Ow- 
ing to  the  active  shipping  to  the  Orient  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  Puget  Sound,  it  looks  as  though  California 
could  not  count  on  much  Northern  wheat  this  spring. 
Barley. 

Cash  barley  is  very  firm,  but  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  range  of  prices.  Feed  is  selling  at  $1.15 
for  the  best.  Futures  have  been  fluctuating  some  anu 
are,  on  the  whole,  a  little  lower.  The  trade  at  present 
is  counting  on  an  extraordinarily  good  crop,  on  account 
of  the  heavy  rains.  The  demand  for  shipping  grades 
continues  good,  and  sellers  have  no  trouble  in  disposing 
of  all  the  stock  at  a  fair  price,  as  the  demand  for  ex- 
port is  very  good. 

Flour. 

This  market  is  steady  and  active  and  the  outlook  for 
a  favorable  trade  for  some  time  to  come  is  good.  Most 
of  the  trade  is  interfered  with  by  the  lack  of  transpor- 
tation. The  demand  for  flour  at  present  is  very  good. 
If  wheat  could  be  obtained,  nearly  every  mill  would  be 
able  to  run  to  full  capacity.  Buyers  who  were  skeptical 
last  October  and  November  about  prices  are  now  in  the 
market  at  the  advanced  quotations.  Shipping  from  the 
North  is  dull.  Shipments  coming  down  by  steamer  are 
smaller  than  ever  before,  and  with  the  increased  tariff 
it  looks  as  if  this  trade  will  become  smaller,  unless  the 
consumers  in  California  will  pay  more  for  their  flour 
than  heretofore.  Almost  the  entire  export  demand  is 
centered  in  North  China  and  some  other  China  mar- 


kets. Exports  to  Japan  are  small,  and  a  revival  is  due 
any  day.  Northern  millers  say  cables  are  coming  in 
asking  for  quotations.  Buyers  there  are  not  loading  up, 
but  purchase  an  occasional  parcel,  and  some  small  lots 
to  fill  brands  that  meet  with  ready  call.  Central  Amer- 
ican trade  is  good,  and  millers  report  more  activity  be- 
ing displayed.  To  Europe  and  South  Africa  no  further 
call  has  materialized,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
more  trade  will  be  had  with  either  country  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Oats. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  local  market  for 
oats,  nor  in  the  situation.  The  large  local  demand  con- 
tinues, and  prices  are  still  relatively  high.  Offerings  of 
Oregon  oats  are  smaller,  and  there  is  some  speculation 
regarding  the  probable  amount  of  oats  in  that  State. 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  amount  is 
larger  than  a  year  ago.  Another  thing  that  Is  setting 
the  trade  to  thinking  is  whether  the  recent  advance 
in  freight  rates  will  not  have  a  tendency  to  check  the 
shipping  of  Northern  oats  to  this  market.  Good  to 
choice  red  for  feed  are  selling  at  $1.40  to  $1.55;  common 
to  fair,  $1.30  to  1.37%;  red,  for  seed,  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
white,  $1.42%  to  $1.65;  black,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  gray,  I 
$1.42%  to  ti.60  per  cental. 

Corn. 

Choice  large  yellow  corn  is  higher,  and  Eastern  yel- 
low in  bulk  has  also  been  marked  up.  Otherwise,  con- 
ditions remain  as  before.  Spot  supplies  continue  light, 
and  it  is  well,  for,  with  the  present  lack  of  local  mill- 
ing facilities,  any  average  receipts  would  be  hard  to 
dispose  of.  For  small  round  Yellow,  $1.55  is  asked; 
for  California  large  Yellow,  $1.25  to  $1.30;  White,  $1.25 
to  $1.30;  Western  State,  sacked,  yellow,  $1.25  to  $1.30; 
white,  $1.27%  to  $1.32%;  mixed,  $1.25  to  $1.27%;  White 
Egyptian,  $1.25;  Brown  Egyptian,  $1.12%. 

Millstuffs. 

Supplies  are  still  limited.  Business  for  all  kinds  of 
mill  offal  continues  good,  and  prices  are  firm.  The 
demand  for  bran  continues  unabated.  Most  of  the  coun- 
try mills  are  getting  good  money  for  all  feed  stuffs. 
California  buyers  are  still  busy  in  the  North,  though 
supplies  there  are  not  any  too  plentiful. 

Hops. 

In  San  Francisco  very  little  is  doing  in  hops.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa  some  transactions  occur  from 
time  to  time.  Lately  some  sales  of  lots  ranging  under 
200  bales  are  reported  at  12  cents,  a  drop  of  perhaps  | 
13%  cents  within  the  last  month.  Some  off  grade  hops 
have  sold  at  a  very  low  figure. 

Hay. 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  arrivals  and 
a  general  weakening  of  the  market  here.  Offerings  of 
hay  during  the  past  several  days  have  been  above  buy- 
ers' needs,  and  the  market  has  turned  weak.  There  is 
not  much  of  a  decline,  but  the  tendency  among  buyers 
is  to  hold  off,  and  among  sellers  to  make  concessions 
to  work  off  the  daily  receipts.  Unless  there  i&  a  re- 
currence of  the  freight  blockade,  the  indications  are 
for  a  weak  market  for  some  time. 

Beans. 

More  firmness  is  shown  in  pink  and  red  Kidney  beans, 
with  an  advance  in  each  case.  No  other  changes  in  con- 
ditions are  apparent.  Dealers  continue  to  report  a  fair 
movement  for  local  and  shipping  account. 

Poultry. 

The  poultry  market  has  been  liberally  supplied  and  is 
at  present  rather  weak  than  otherwise,  and.  while  there 


was  anxious  to  get  from  under.  The  result  was  a  strong 
selling  pressure  on  'Change,  with  large  handlers  un- 
loading in  lots  of  20  and  25  cases.  The  receipts  from 
State  points  were  increased  largely  and  several  straight 
cars  of  fresh  stock  came  in  from  Kansas.  The  re- 
ceivers have  been  asking  35c  to  37c  for  the  latter. 
Potatoes. 

Potatoes  are  strong  and  in  small  supply.  Of  the  1300 
bags  by  a  recent  steamer  from  Oregon  about  fifty  per 
cent  were  frozen,  the  damaged  potatoes  having  been 
stored  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  During  a  portion  of 
the  week  the  market  was  practically  bare  of  supplies 
as  far  as  first  hand  sellers  were  concerned.  The  ar- 
rivals from  the  river  districts  have  consisted  wholly  of 
Early  Rose,  which  are  held  for  seed  purposes  at  $1.65 
per  cental. 

Vegetables. 

Onions  have  been  closely  cleaned  up  and  very  firm, 
though  there  has  been  no  advance  in  prices.  Rhubarb 
and  mushrooms  are  the  only  vegetables  that  were  plen- 
tiful, and  prices  of  both  are  weaker.  Offerings  from  the 
Los  Angeles  region  have  been  more  or  less  weather- 
beaten  and  unattractive,  but  have  usually  found  prompt 
sale  nevertheless  at  good  figures. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

With  the  inclement  weather  keeping  many  buyers 
away  from  the  market,  the  dullness  in  fresh  fruits  has 
been  more  pronounced  than  ever  this  week.  Apples  are 
in  good  supply  and  are  moving  slowly  in  a  jobbing  way 
at  the  following  figures:  Newtown  Pippins,  $1  to  $2  per 
box;  Spitzbergens,  $2  to  $2.25;  and  $1.10  to  $1.40  for 
Bellflowers. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  long  drawn  out  spell  of  dull  trading  and  the 
steady  accumulations  of  stock  have  caused  a  very  weak 
market  for  oranges  and  lower  prices  are  quoted  for  all 
grades.  The  receipts  recently  have  not  been  very 
heavy,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  what  has  come  in 
has  gone  into  consumption,  and  as  a  result  the  goods 
are  piled  high  in  the  warehouses  awaiting  buyers.  The 
small  sizes  of  navel  oranges  are  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  These  are  in  very  light  supply  and  are 
very  firmly  held.  Large  oranges  are  selling  at  a  wide 
range  of  prices. 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dullness  incident  to  this  season  of  the  year  is 
still  in  control  of  the  market,  but  has  little  influence  on 
prices.  Here  and  there  a  holder,  anxious  to  stimulate 
demand  or  wishing  to  reduce  stocks  which  are  a  little 
heavier  than  he  cares  to  see  them,  in  view  of  the  slack 
demand,  is  disposed  to  shade  quotations,  but  underlying 
conditions  are  admitted  to  be  good  and  most  holders 
are  satisfied  to  await  the  demand  which  they  are  satis- 
fied will  ciear  the  market  long  before  the  1907  crop 
will  become  available.  The  weakness  in  spot  prunes 
is  less  pronounced  and  peaches  and  apricots  are  held 
with  conhdence.  Supplies  of  both  the  latter  are  very 
small  nere  and  in  the  East,  and,  while  the  demand 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  unimportant,  it  is  expected 
that  the  spring  requirements  for  consumption  will  more 
than  equal  the  supply  even  at  the  high  prevailing 
prices.  In  New  York  it  is  now  hard  to  get  apricots  at 
less  than  i7  cents  for  standard,  18  for  choice,  and  19 
for  fancy. 

Raisins. 

Recent  purchases  for  the  Eastern  market  have  about 
cleaned  up  the  California  market  on  Sultanas.  Ad- 


has  been  no  substantial  decline,  prices  of  live  chickens  i  vices  from  New  York  to  the  effect  that,  while  seeded 


have  a  downward  tendency.  Receipts  from  domestic 
points  have  been  large  and  several  cars  of  Western 
have  been  marketed.  Game  is  rather  quiet  and  several 
kinds  of  wild  ducks  are  lower. 

Butter. 

Butter  is  firmer  than  ever  with  advancing  tenden- 
cies. Stocks  of  desirable  table  goods  have  been  limited 
and  the  demand  is  of  sufficient  proportions  to  keep 
the  market  well  cleaned  up.  Prices  here  are  still  below 
the  parity  of  the  Los  Angeles  market,  and  shipments 
are  being  diverted  from  here  to  that  point.  A  straight 
car  of  cold  storage  stock  was  sent  there  from  this  city 
a  few  days  ago  and  one  local  merchant  who  operates  a 
creamery  is  said  to  be  sending  practically  his  entire 
output  to  the  southern  city. 

Cheese. 

Cheese  shows  some  improvement,  fancy  Western  and 
new  local  flats  being  fractionally  higher.    Fancy  Cali- 
fornia, new  flats,  now  bring  15%c  per  lb,  and  first  12c. 
New  Young  Americas,  fancy,  are  held  at  15  cents. 
Eggs. 

The  egg  market  has  gone  to  pieces  under  the  pres- 
sure of  heavy  receipts.  There  have  been  a  succession 
of  sharp  drops  all  week.  Early  in  the  week  buyers  held 
off  awaiting  developments,  and  as  the  receipts  showed  a 
marked  increase  receivers  became  wary  and  every  one 


raisins  on  the  spot  may  in  occasiona.1  instances  be 
picked  up  below  the  quotations,  and  sales  of  London  lay- 
ers have  been  made  under  special  circumstances  at  con- 
cessions, on  all  other  grades  the  market  is  firm.  Cali- 
fornia Sultanas  are  in  a  particularly  strong  position,  of- 
ferings both  East  and  West  being  very  light. 


A  year  ago  a  manufacturer  hired  a  boy.  For  months 
there  was  nothing  noticeable  about  him  except  that 
he  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  machine  he  was  running. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  manufacturer  looked  up  from  his 
work  to  see  the  boy  standing  beside  his  desk. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"Want  my  pay  raised." 

"What  are  you  getting?" 

"Three  dollars  a  week." 

"Well,  how  much  do  you  think  you  are  worth?" 

"Four  dollars." 

"You  think  so,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,  an'  I've  been  thiukin'  sofer  three  weeks, 
but  I've  been  so  blame  busy,  I  haven't  had  time  to 
speak  to  you  about  it." 


"Do  you  expect  to  get  money  out  of  that  mine?" 
"No,"  answered  the  conscienceless  promoter.  "Not  out 
of  the  mine.   Out  of  the  subscribers  to  stock." 
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The  Louse 
Question 

When  your  animals  rub  incessantly 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  look  out 
for  lice.  This  is  especially  true  of 
calves  and  colts.  To  meet  this  con- 
dition Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.8.)  for- 
mulated the  famous  Instant  Louse 
Killer,  which  kills  lice  on  stock  and 
poultry. 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

kills  ticks  on  sheep.  It,  bein?  a  powder, 
can  lie  upplied  in  zero  weather.  r>u  not 
wait  for  warm  weather ;  do  not  let  the  tick 
eat  DP  your  profits;  kill  him  on  the  spot 
witli  Instant  Louse  Killer.  Putupin  round 
cans  with  perforated  top,  full  pound  25  cts 
Sold  on  a  positive  written  guarantee. 
Be  sure  of  the  word  "Instant"  on  the 
can  ;  there  are  25  imitators. 

1  lb.  35  els.     3  lbs.  85  els. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  your  order  to  us. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 
THE  PETALCMA  I.Nt  I'KATon  CO., 
Petulumu,  California. 
Pacific  Coaft  Distributors. 


THE  DAIRY. 

OVER-RUN    AND    QUALITY    IN  BUT- 
TER MAKING. 

(By  A.  L.  Peterson  of  Kingsburg,  Cal., 
before  the  California  Creamery  Oper- 
ators' Association.) 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  phase  of  the 
bnttermaking  industry  which  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  during  recent 
years  than  the  subject  of  over-run  and 
the  closely  related  one  of  water  content 
in  butter.  The  subject  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  threshed  out  by  dairy  ex- 
perts, college  professors,  and  the  dairy 
press,  especially  in  the  East.  A  few  ran- 
dom thoughts,  however,  by  one  of  the 
"men  who  make  the  goods,"  may  not 
be  superfluous  or  out  of  place  at  this 
time. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  problem,  espe- 
cially with  the  larger  creameries,  was 
how  to  obtain  a  large  enough  over-run 
to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  smaller 
competitors.  Experts  in  the  employ  of 
the  large  concerns,  and  even  the  dairy 
schools,  experimented  with  methods  of 
incorporating  large  percentages  of  moist- 
ure, and  were  successful  beyond  their 
fondest  expectation*. 

As  a  result,  the  thing  has  been  over- 
done in  many  instances,  and  the  result- 
ing condition  of  much  of  the  butter  on 
the  Eastern  markets  has  been  such  as  to 
cause  alarm.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  proceeded  to  search  out  the 
offenders  and  inflict  upon  them  the  pen- 
alty which  has  been  provided  for  such 
cases. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  West  has 
suffered  less  from  the  effect  of  over- 
zealousness  in  obtaining  over-run  than 
have  the  Central  and  Eastern  States. 
However,  in  localities  where  competition 
is  unduly  keen,  there  is  a  tendency  to  at 
least  crowd  the  legal  maximum  of  16 
per  cent  water  to  its  limit,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  to  overstep  this  limit.  With 
butter  at  present  high  prices,  the  tempta- 
tion to  get  as  great  an  over-run  as  pos- 
sible, naturally  becomes  very  great. 


It  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  creamery  operators,  if  not 
forced  by  severe  competition  to  do  other- 
wise, would  not  only  keep  within  the 
Jegal  limit,  but  would  turn  out  butter  of 
the  best  possible  quality,  making  over- 
run a  secondary  consideration.  In  em- 
ploying a  butter  maker,  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  him,  as  a  rule,  is  not:  "What 
over-run  can  you  get,"  but:  "What  scores 
have  you  received  at  the  conventions?" 
Buttermakers,  likewise,  do  not  generally 
boast  of  their  ability  to  obtain  an  ex- 
cessive over-run.  They  would  rather 
make  good  butter,  and  be  satisfied  with 
a  moderate  yield,  were  they  not  forced 
by  injurious  competition  to  do  the  oppo- 
site. 

The  question,  then,  which  confronts  us 
as  creamery  operators  and  buttermakers, 
iy,  how  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
quality  and  at  the  same  time  otitain  as 
great  an  over-run  as  can  be  done  con- 
sistently. In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  study  the  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, feed,  and  the  like,  and  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  product.  Butter  made  in 
Fresno  county,  with  its  extremely  hot 
summers,  where  cows  are  fed  on  irri- 
gated alfalfa,  will  not  stand  crowding 
as  will  that  made  in  Humboldt  county, 
with  its  equable  climate  and  natural 
grass.  During  my  limited  experience  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  I  have  found  it 
easier  to  obtain  20  per  cent  over-run  in 
the  fall  and  winter  than  14  per  cent  in 
the  spring  and  summer,  and  still  make 
butter  of  good  body.  Each  locality,  there- 
fore, must  set  its  own  standard,  and  this 
must  be  a  variable  standard,  adapting 
itself  to  varying  conditions. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  recognized 
authority  that  butter  can  be  made  to 
contain  water  nearly,  or  quite  up  to  the 
legal  maximum  of  16  per  cent,  without 
injury  to  body,  and  with  positive 
benefit  to  palatability.  The  experts  'vJro 
set  this  mark  doubtless  knew  what  they 
were  about.  The  fact  muct  not  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  this  percentage  is 
designated  as  the  maximum,  and  not  as 
the  standard.  Under  certain  conditions 
the  standard  must  of  necessity  be  much 
lower. 

Water  content  is  not  the  only  factor  in 
over-run  whicn  affects  quality.  Some 
creameries  are  using  methods  of  incor- 
porating excessive  amounts  of  casein 
in  order  to  increase  the  over-run 
without  passing  the  danger  line  in 
moisture  content.  The  result  is  that 
their  butter  is  mottled  or  streaky.  A 
moderate  amount  of  casein,  like  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  water,  is  not  injurious, 
but  is  rather  beneficial  in  increasing  the 
palatability.  Pure  butter  fat,  even 
though  salted,  would  be  flat,  and  lacking 
in  those  qualities  which  make  butter  an 
almost  indispensable  luxury.  But  ex- 
tremes must  be  avoided  in  either  case, 
and  the  successful  buttermaker  is  he  who 
has  found  the  happy  medium,  and  applies 
it  to  his  daily  make, 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that,  al- 
though there  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween over-run  and  quality  in  butter- 
making  these  attributes  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  inverse  ratio,  except  when  the 
former  exceeds  reasonable  limits.  There 
can  be  no  absolute  rule  for  obtaining 
the  best  results  for  all  localities  and  all 
seasons.  The  butter-maker  should  use 
his  own  judgment  and  determine  upon 
the  methods  best  adapted  to  his  own  con- 
ditions. Finally,  he  should  not  be  forced 
to  sacrifice  quality  in  an  effort  to  .  in- 
crease the  yield. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

STATE   LECTURER'S  BULLETIN. 

As  many  Grange  lecturers  are  assum- 
ing the  duties  for  the  first  time,  a  few 
suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  them,  and 


The  Difference 


Games  Out  of  YOUR  Pocket 

If  you  don't  know  that  Shar- 
pies Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  are  different,  take 
no  chances  until  you  find  out. 
"Bucket  bowl"  agents  de- 
pend on  catching  the  fellows 
who  don't  know.  Don't  let 
them  take  the  difference  out 
of  your  pocket.  One  differ- 
ence is  in  the  bowl. 

Shake  The  Insides  Out ! 

Before  you  buy  a  separator 
shake  the  insides  out  of  the 
bowl.  It  will  show  you  how 
heavy,  complicated,  hard  to 
wash,  easy  to  injure,  quick 
to  rust,"bucketbowls"are  as 
compared  to  Dairy  Tubular 
bowls.  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  are  different. 
Nothing  inside  Dairy  Tubular  bowls  but  a 
small  dividing  wall  of  triple  tinned  pressed  steel — no  bigger 
than  a  napkin  ring— good  for  a  lifetime.  Yet  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other  separator — skim  at  least 
twice  as  clean. 

You  have  common  sense — want  to  save  your  wife  work — 
want  to  save  yourself  repairs  and  cream — so  why  not  learn 
about  this  now?  Our  free  catalog  N-131  shows  many  other  ex- 
clusive Tubular  advantages  of  great  importance  to  you.  Also 
ask  for  free  book,  "Business  Dairying,"  covering  everything 
from  calves  to  butter. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Canada  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  111. 


A  common  kind  of 
"Bucket  Bowl." 
Heavy,  hard  to 
Trash,  easy  to  rust. 


SHARPLES 


Bowl.  Simple, 
light,  durable, 
easy  to  wash. 


GETS  BIGGEST  PROFITS  FROM  MILK 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator  is  '  o  get  more 
cream — more  money — out  of  your  milk.  Then  u  you  want  to 
get  the  most  you  '11  naturally  want  the  separator  that 
gets  the  most  cream.   That 's  the  improved 


U.S. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Holds  World's  Record  for  Cleanest  Skimming. 

It 's  the  bowl  that  skims  the  cream.  Inside  the  U.  S.  bowl 
are  only  two,  simple,  easy-to-clean  strong  parts,  but  it  gets  all 
the  cream — the  World's  Record  guarantees  it.  Our  free, 
new  book  shows  four  pictures  of  the  bowl,  explains  why  it 
skims  cleanest  and  how  it  made  the  World's  Record. 

Also  shows  the  solid  low  frame,  enclosed  light-running 
gearing,  simple,  automatic  oiling  device — everything  about 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  27  pictures. 
Just  mailus  today  a  postal  card  asking  for  "Construction  Catalogue  No.  14  '» 
and  learn  all  about  a  machine  that  will  get  more  cream  —  more  money  —  for  you. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY.  Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses.  NO  DELAY. 


Pr  imnt   Hotivort/   AcciirO/l   California  customers  frbto  San  Francisco  warehouses. 
I  I  ulil  j>l   UOIIYCly   rtdaUICU  No  delays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vi. 


Farmuig  Prosperity 
OREIAM  SEPARATORS 

There  was  never  before  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the 
average  American  farmer  had  such  big  crops  worth  such  good  prices  as  he 
has  this  year. 

There  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  who  has  use  for  one  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  himself  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

now  and  do  it  right  away,  and  there  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  having  use 
for  a  separator  who  really  can  afford  not  to  do  so. 

Its  use  means  more  and  better  cream  and  butter,  with  less  work  and 
trouble  for  everybody — it  means  profit,  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

If  you  already  have  a  "cheap"  or  inferior  separator,  "trade  it  in"  for 
what  it's  worth  and  replace  it  with  a  DE  LAVAL. 

Put  some  of  your  prosperity  into  the  most  profitable  farming  invest- 
ment ever  made-— of  which  a  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
must  convince  you. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  General  Agents. 
309  Twelfth  St.,  107  First  St.,     123  North  Main  St.,  1017  Post  St., 

Oakland,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.         Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Seattle,  Wash. 


it  may  benefit  even  the  more  experi- 
enced "to  stir  up  their  pure  minds  by 
way  of  remembrance." 

The  lecturer  has  charge  of  the  liter- 
ary and  educational  work  of  the  Grange. 
He  should  immediately  "take  account  of 
stock,"  the  available  talent,  speakers,  es- 
sayists, reciters,  musicians.  The  work 
should  be  planned,  not  only  to  interest 


and  instruct  the  Grange,  but  to  develop 
the  latent  ability,  especially  of  its 
younger  members. 

The  lecturer's  hour  should  begin  when, 
and  continue  as  long  as  the  Master  or 
Grange,  in  consultation  with  the  Lecturer 
may  determine.  It  may  be  passed,  by 
consent,  for  good  reasons,  at  many  meet- 
ings.   But  when  the  time  arrives,  every- 

Coutlnued  on  Page  93 
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Irrigation  Pumping 

is  done  easily  and  economically  with  an 

I.  H.  C  Gasoline  Engine 


WHETHER  you  are  pump- 
ing from  deep  wells,  shal- 
low  wells,  reservoirs, 
canals,  or  running  streams,  an 
I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is  the 
one  best  power. 

It  is  the  best  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  easily 
operated.  You  don't  need  an  en- 
gineer to  look  after  it — in  fact  it 
requires  practically  no  attention 
whatever — it  will  run  for  hours 
at  a  time,  safely  and  regularly, 
and  when  it  does  needattention, 
your  small  boy  or  girl  can  look 
after  it  as  well  as  you  can. 

Western  General  Agencies:  Denver,  Colo., 


Next  it  will  not  get  out  o_f 
order.    I.H.C.  gasoline  en- 
gines are  made  throughout  of  the 
best  materials,  and  all  complica- 
ted parts  have  been  eliminated. 

And  again,  it  is  economical. 

Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  the 
fuel  it  uses,  and  it  gets  all  the 
powerout  of  it  and  wastes  no  fuel. 
And  gasoline  is  something  you 
can  always  have  ready.  Buy  it 
by  the  barrel,  and  it  is  easy  to 
keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

And  there  are  many  other  fea- 
tures which  we  can't  go  on  to  ex- 
plain here — durability,  safety, 
convenience,  etc.  Investigate 

Portland,  Ore.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Vtah, 


them  before  you  buy.  It  will  pay 
you  to  know  all  about  them. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are 
made  in  various  styles, — Vertical 
and  Horizontal,  Stationary  and 
Portable,  and  in  sizes  ranging 
from  2  to  20-horse  power.  When 
not  in  use  for  pumping  they  fur- 
nish excellent  power  for  sawing 
wood,  cleaning  grain,  grinding 
feed,  shredding  fodder,  separa- 
ting cream,  etc. 

Call  on  Local  Audit  or  write  nearest  gen- 


eral agency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Mountain 
Copper  Co. 
1020  wst. 

OAKLAND 

-CAL.,: 


FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  free, 
on  application. 
Accept  no  substitute;  insist  on 
havino'MOCOCO  ' 


? 


Less  Work — Better  Results 

The  first  matter  of  importance  when  spraying  is  to  secure  clean  fruit  and  healthy 
trees;  the  next  thing  is  to  have  expended  the  least  possible  amount  of  time  and  money. 

Bean  Magic  Spray  Pumps 

are  peculiarly  adapted  to  do  these  things.  They  are  entirely 
different  from  other  pumps  in  almost  every  respect,  but  par- 
ticularly because  they 

Save  One-third  The  Labor 


In  the  Spring  rests  the  secret.   What's  the 

use  in  working  so  hard  when  the  same  results  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a  third  less  labor?  Save  time  and  effort  by 
dividing  the  work,  doing  half  at  each  stroke  of  the  handle 
instead  of  doing  all  at  one  stroke,  and  meanwhile  be  work- 
ing against  only  one-half  the  pressure  indicated  on  the 
gauge.  Magic  pumps  are  built  in  two  sizes  and  have 
non-clogging  ball  valves.  It  is  worth  your  while  to  see  one 
in  operation. 

Write  for  our  special  offer,  freight  prepaid,  and  we  will 
also  send  our  illustrated  catalogue  No.  16  describing  all  ten 
sizes  of  hand  pumps  and  telling  what  sprays  to  use  and  how 
to  prepare  them.  State  number  of  acres  and  kind  of  fruit. 
Write  today.   (Catalogue  No.  18  describes  Power  Sprayers.) 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 
ie>3   W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Winery  For  Sale 

The  best  winery  in  Lower  California,  near  Ensenada,  well  equipped.  One 
hundred  acres  in  vines  all  bearing.  Over  300  acres  more  land  for  grain  and 
grazing.  The  whole  Republic  of  Mexico  for  market  as  no  wineries  are  known 
on  the  coasts  and  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  interior. 

Large  quantities  of  wines  and  brandies  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Mexico 
from  California.  Import  duty  on  wine  is  60  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk  and  more 
in  bottles.  Owners  retiring.  Price,  $50,000.00  U.  S.  coin,  including  everything. 
$20,000.00  cash.    Balance  in  easy  payments. 

Address  ANDONAEGUI  &  ORMART, 

Ensenada,  Lower  California,  Mexico 


SEVEN    TIMES  TWO. 

By  Jean  Ingelow. 
You  bells  in  the  steeple,  ring  out  your 
changes, 
How  many  soever  they  be, 
And  let  the  brown  meadow  lark's  note 
as  he  ranges 
Come  over,  come  over  to  me. 
Yet  birds'  clearest  carol  by  fall  or  by 
swelling 
No  magical  sense  conveys, 
And  bells  have  forgotten  their  old  art 
of  telling 
The  fortune  of  future  days. 
"Turn  again,  turn  again,"  once  they 

rang  cheerily 
While  a  boy  listened  aione; 
Made  his  heart  yearn  again,  musing  so 
wearily 
All  by  himself  on  a  stone. 
Poor  bells!  I  forgive  you;  your  good  days 
are  over, 
And  mine,  they  are  yet  to  be; 
No  listening,  no  longing,   shall  aught, 
aught  discover — 
You  leave  the  story  to  me. 
The  foxglove  shoots  out  of  the  green 
matted  heather, 
Preparing  her  hoods  of  snow; 
She  was  idle  and  slept  till  the  sunshiny 
weather — 
Oh,  children,  take  long  to  grow. 
I  wish  and  I  wish  that  the  spring  would 
go  faster, 
Nor  long  summer  bide  so  late, 
And  I  could  grow  on  like  the  foxglove 
and  aster, 
For  some  things  are  ...  to  wait. 
I  wait  for  the  day  when  dear  hearts 
shall  discover, 
While  dear  hands  are  laid  on  my  head. 
"The  child  is  a  woman,  the  book  may 
close  over, 
For  all  the  lessons  are  said." 
I  wait  for  my  story — the  birds  cannot 
sing  it, 

Not  one,  as  he  sits  on  the  tree; 
The  bells  cannot  ring  it,  but  long  years, 
oh,  bring  It, 
Such  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 


AN   EMBARRASSING  INTRODUCTION. 

(Original.) 
When  the  Entwhistle  family  congre- 
gated at  breakfast  it  was  to  greet  the 
husband  and  father,  who  had  arrived 
during  the  night  from  a  long  absenct 
abroad.  There  were  Mrs.  Entwhistle; 
Joe,  aged  twenty-two;  Clara,  aged  twenty, 
and  Benny,  aged  ten.  The  meeting  in- 
volved a  great  deal  of  hugging  and  kiss- 
ing between  the  father  and  his  children, 
the  greetings  between  husband  and  wife 


having  taken  place  the  night  before. 
When  the  excitement  had  subsided"  and 
all  were  seated  at  the  table  Joe  Entwhis- 
tle said: 

"But,  father,  why  in  the  world  did 
you  make  so  much  noise  coming  in  last 
night?  Any  one  would  have  supposed 
you  were  tackling  a  burglar." 

"I  was  tackling  a  burglar." 

"A  burglar!"  exclaimed  all  the  young- 
sters at  once. 

"Yes,  a  real  live  burglar." 

"Did  he  get  away?"  asked  Joseph 
eagerly. 

"He  did  not.  He  made  a  great  ef- 
fort to  do  so,  but  I  held  him." 

"What  time  of  night  was  it?"  asked 
Clara. 

"One  o'clock.  The  steamer  reached 
the  dock  at  12,  and  I  got  home  an  hour 
later.  Leaving  the  carriage,  I  ran  up 
the  steps,  pulling  out  my  night  key — I 
have  kept  it  on  my  ring  since  I've  been 
away — put  it  in  the  keyhole  and  opened 
the  door.  As  I  did  so  a  man  attempted 
to  push  by  me  and  go  out.  Considering 
the  hour  and  his  frantic  efforts,  I  sur- 
mised that  something  was  wrong  and, 
gathering  all  my  strength  pushed  him 
back  into  the  vestibule." 

'  And  came  out  alive!"  exclaimed  Jos- 
eph. "Father,  you  were  lucky.  It's  a 
wonder  he  didn't  kill  you.  I  tell  you 
it's  no  safe  job  to  tackle  a  burglar." 

"Now  that  it's  all  over  I  fancy  he 
must  have  been  more  of  a  sneak  thief 
than  a  regular  housebreaker." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"I  took  him  by  the  collar  and  marched 
him  down  on  to  the  sidewalk  and  half  i 
block  up  the  street,  where  fortunately  I 
met  a  policeman  and  gave  him  in 
charge." 

"What  kind  of  a  looking  thing  was 
he?"  asked  Clara. 

"His  appearance  favored  the  theory 
that  he  was  a  sneak  thief.  He  was  well 
dressed,  though  his  face  was  bad.  He 
looked  like  one  of  those  respectable  ap- 
pearing persons  who  call  at  people's 
houses  ostensibly  to  see  some  one,  but 
really  to  pick  up  an  overcoat  in  the  hall." 

"Poor  fellow!"  mused  Clara.  "And  is 
he  in  prison?" 

"Indeed  he  is,  and  I  must  be  at  the 
police  office  at  10  o'clock  to  appear 
against  him.  But  enough  of  this.  Tell 
me  what  has  taken  place  while  I've  been 
away." 

"Clara's  "    Benny    was  beginning 

when  his  mother  said  "Hush!" 

Then  followed  an  account  of  the  re- 
turn voyage  and  the  perils  of  the  sea  to 
which  Mr.  Entwhistle  had  been  sub- 
jected in  a  big  storm.  When  the  break- 
fast was  finished  he  arose,  remarking 
that  he  must  go  at  once  to  the  police 
court.  He  was  anxious  to  know  if  any 
plunder  had  been  found  on  the  burglar, 
though  nothing  was  missed. 

"If  there  hasn't,  will  you  let  him  go, 
papa?"  asked  the  sympathetic  Clara. 
"I've  a  mind  to  go  with  you  to  see  that 
you  do." 

After  some  discussion  the  young  lady 
was  permitted  to  accompany  her  father 
downtown,  stopping  at  the  police  office 
by  the  way.  Her  father  took  her  into 
the  office,  and  after  an  interview  with 
the  man  at  the  desk  the  prisoner  was 
brought  out  for  inspection.  He  had  no 
sooner  appeared  than  Miss  Clara  fell  on 
the  floor  in  a  dead  faint.  Her  father 
picked  her  up,  and  a  policeman  ran  for 
water,  which  was  sprinkled  in  her  face. 
When  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  the 
anxious  group  about  her  she  looked 
wildly  at  the  prisoner  and  gasped: 

"(Jh,  Aiec!" 

Mr.  Entwhistle  turned  to  the  man 
with  astonishment. 

"There's  been  a  mistake."  said  the 
burglar  ruefully.  ".uist  night  I  was 
calling  on  your  daughter.  When  I  left 
I  shut  the  inner  door  and  couldn't  open 
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An  Edge 
Test 


Perhaps  your  knife,  when  newly 
sharpened,  will  cut  paper,  but  whittle 
hard  wood  for  a  few  minutes — then  try 
it.    If  you  want  a  Knife,  a  Saw,  a  Chisel,  a 
Plane,  a  Drawing-knife,  or  any  edged  tool  that 
will  hold  its  keenness  through  long,  hard  service 
ask  for  the  kind  marked 

men  KurrtR 

This  trademark  covers  a  complete  line  not  only  of  edged 
tools,  but  tools  of  all  kinds.    Saws,  Hammers,  Screw- 
drivers, Files,  Pliers,  Glass-cutters,  Ice-picks,  also  Gar- 
den and  Farm  tools,  such  as  Forks,  Rakes,  Hoes,  Shovels, 
Scythes,  Manure-hooks,  Grass-shears. 

For  37  years  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  sold 
under  this  mark  and  motto:  "  The  Recollection  of 
Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is 

Forgotten."     Trade  Mark  Registered. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  us. 
TOOL  BOOK  FREE. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


GUARANTEED:    65   per  Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Rone  Phosphate 
PUKE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  yon  to  see  tne  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CJjFAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


Francis  Smith  «£s  Co, 


Manufacturer 

 oi  


the  outer  one.  I  was  penned  in  between 
the  two." 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  father. 

"Oh,  Alec,"  moaned  the  daughter,  "I 
thought  you  must  be  a  thief!" 

"W  ny  the  dickens  didn't  you  pound  on 
the  door?"  asked  the  father  angrily. 

"I  spent  half  an  hour  trying  to  pick  thd 
lock,  and  by  that  time  every  one  had 
gone  to  bed.  I  couldn't  make  up  my 
mind  to  rouse  them.  It  was  too  ridicu- 
lous, you  know.  When  you  opened  the 
door  I  thought  I'd  better  make  an  effort 
to  get  out  and  away  without  saying 
anything." 

"But  why  didn't  you  speak  before  you 
were  run  in?" 

"Well,  I  knew  you  were  expected  and 
supposed  you  were  Clara's  father.  I 
thought  I'd  explain  it  to  the  police.  But 
they  didn  t  believe  me." 

"Some  one  call  a  carriage,"  cried  Mr. 
Entwhistle. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Entwhistle, 
Clara  and  the  burglar  were  at  the  Ent- 
whistle home.  Mr.  Entwhistle  went  up- 
stairs to  explain  matters  to  Mrs.  Ent- 
whistle. After  awhile  the  two  descended 
and  found  the  burglar  and  Clara  in  the 
drawing  room. 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Entwhistle,  "this  is 
Alec  Chesterton,  who  during  your  ab- 
sence has  become  engaged  to  Clara." 

The  expression  on  Mr.  Entwhistle's 
face  as  he  advanced  and  took  the  young 
man's  hand  was  a  study  for  a  painter. 

ELINOR  J.  BYRD. 

DOMESTIC  HINTS. 


imn  ii  i,  TT^r~^^w^^—!~wBrrif 

FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.  All  Sizes. 
Office  and  Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  Dealers  and  Commission 
Men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  24th  &  Indiana,  San  Francisco 


Write  for  our  FREE  Bookie'. 


Farmer's  Friend. 


Valuable  to  all  Farmers  and  Ranchers. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLECi 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Cali 
foruia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 

Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  an  J  ULA  CKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

Grays«n  and  Sixth  Streets  Berkeley,  Gal. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave . 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

The  Bee-keeper's  guide  to  success.  The 
Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 


tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with 
bees.  Contributors  are  practical  honey  pro- 
ducers who  know  how.  Interesting — in- 
structive. $1  per  year;3mos.  (13  copies) 
25c.  Sample  free. 

American  Bee  Journal, 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Giblet  Soup  with  Riffles. — Put  giblets 
in  cold  water,  &tew  slowly.  Stir  into 
one  egg,  flour  enough  to  crumble,  shred 
slowly  into  the  boiling  soup  ten  min- 
utes before  serving. 

Fish  Salad.— Take  cold  fish  of  any 
kind,  remove  all  skin,  bones,  etc.,  and 
separate  the  meat  into  small  pieces. 
Pour  over  a  dressing  made  as  follows: 
For  each  cup  of  fish  take  1  well-beaten 
egg,  1  tablespoon  prepared  mustard,  3 
tablespoons  vinegar,  1  tablespoon  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Put  over  the 
Are  and  let  boil  to  a  cream,  stirring  all 
the  time.  When  cool,  pour  over  the 
fish,  to  which  has  been  added  some 
chopped  celery  or  lettuce  leaves. 

Stuffed  Green  Peppers. — Wash  the 
green  peppers,  cut  in  halves  and  take 
out  all  the  seeds.  Season  one  cup  of 
boiled  rice  with  a  rounding  tablespoon 
of  grated  cheese  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Fill  the  halves  of  peppers  heaping  full 
and  set  close  together  in  a  baking  dish. 
Cover  the  dish  and  set  in  the  oven  for 
half  an  hour,  then  uncover  for  a  few 
minutes  to  color  the  tops  a  little. 

Stewed  Mutton. — Buy  three  pounds  or 
four  pounds  of  mutton  from  under  the 
shoulders;  put  a  little  dripping  in  the 
frying  pan,  and  fry  the  mutton  a  nice 
brown  on  both  s>ides.  Cut  up  a  carrot, 
two  onions  and  a  head  of  celery  in  small 
pieces;  fry  these  lightly,  put  the  veg- 
etables in  a  saucepan,  lay  the  mutton  on 
top,  and  just  cover  the  meat  with  quite 
boiling  water;  let  this  simmer  slowly  one 
hour.  Then  make  a  suet  pudding  with 
two  breakfast-cupfuls  of  flour  and  a  tea- 
cupful  of  suet  or  dripping;  mix  with  cold 
water  to  a  stiff  dough,  lay  the  pudding  on 
top  of  the  meat  quite  flat,  like  a  plate, 
and  let  the  contents-  of  the  saucepan 
simmer  one  hour  more.  Turn  out  the 
stew  on  a  hot  dish,  sprinkle  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  finely  chopped  parsley  over,  and 
serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Orange  Pie. — One  orange,  two  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  yolks  of  six  egg&. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth  with  six  tablespuonfuls  of  sugar. 
Put  on  pie  after  baked,  put  in  oven  to 
brown. 


1  think  too  much  of  my 
name  to  put  it  upon  poor 
lamp-chimneys.  Evidently 
other  makers  feel  the  same 
way.  Good  lamp-chimneys 
bear  my  name,  and  the  poor 
ones  go  nameless. 

I  t  me  send  you  my  Index 
to  chimneys.    It  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


DEWEY, STRONG  &.CO 

CAVEATS 

PATENTS 

*TRADE1 
IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS  DOWS 
MiEBS 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWINO  MACHINE.  9  V ORDS  hy  ONE  HUH  in 

10  hoars.  Send  for  FREE  lllus.  catalogue  showing  latest  hnprorfl. 
merits  and  testimonials  from  thousands.   First  order  seen  res  agency 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co..  158  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 


Blake,  Moffitt&Towne  « 

No.  419  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angelei. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Or*. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

§100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DBR  NAILLEN,  Pret't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay ,$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying   Established  in  1864-    Send  for  circular. 

Something'  About  Barn  Door  Latches 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  the  right  kind  of  a  barn  door 
latch,  one  possessing  the  necessary  require- 
ments, since  the  first  barns  for  stock  were 
built.  The  requirements  of  a  modern  latcli 
for  the  barn  door,  as  is  known  by  every 
farmer  giving  this  matter  a  thought,  and 
that  every  manufacturer  of  them  knows 
and  attempts  with  more  or  less  success  to 
embody  are:  ability  to  automatically  catch 
and  hold  a  door  either  closed  or  open;  one 
that  has  handles  of  convenient  shape  for 
opening  the  door  from  either  side;  conven- 
ience of  adjustment  to  doors  of  varying 
thickness  without  fitting,  attractive  design, 
material  and  design  to  possess  the  greatest 
strength  for  the  weight.  While  the  most 
essential  feature  and  least  often  produced 
is  a  latch  with  no  projecting  hooks  or 
points  for  catching  a  harness  or  the  animal 
itself  while  passing  through  the  door.  The 
working  parts  should  be  protected  from  the 
weather,  and  the  finish  should  as  far  as 
possible  prevent  rust.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  all  these  features  embodied  in  the 
Whitcomb  Steel  Barn  Door  Latch  advertised 
in  another  column  of  this  paper,  and  it 
should  certainly  receive  the'  consideration 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  labor- 
saving  improvements. — Hoard's  Dairyman. 


The  "South  Bend" 


The  Best  G hilled  Plow 
IN    THE  WORLD. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  in  patterns 
especially  designed  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Perfect  fitting  duplicate 
parts  always  in  stock. 
PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
131-153  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GHO.  C.  ROKDIXG.  Fresno,  California,  ISreeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls  and 
Heilers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows. 


RIVHRSIDE  HERS  HOI-STEIN"  CATTLE  — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  I. ami  &  Stock  Co  , 
Stockton.  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock,  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P.  O  Box,  321  Petaluma.  Cal. 

HOLSTHINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calit  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Mavin 
Co  ,  Cal. 

P  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breed- 
er of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  &  DURHAMS,  Bred  es- 
pecially for  use  in  dairv.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm,  Niles  &'Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS~ 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart.  Clements. 
Cal.    Large  Size  good  plumage,  early  maturity 

BELGIAN  HOMBR  SQUABS  in  all  colors  $3  per 
doz.  SAM'L  M.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Cal. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks — Eggs  $150  per  setting;  $600  pet 
hundred.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Tokn  F 
Boden,  1338  Second  street,  Watsonville,  California 

WM.  NILES  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRES— Prize   Winners— bred   from  prize 
winners.    Boars  all  ages.    T .  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE     AND     POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.   Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  .  al. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,    DUROC  HOGS 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Branuan  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Manu- 
facturer  and 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue — FREE 


*x,  037  Draunan  street,  aan 

Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — We  won  at  State  Fair 
ALL  FIRST  PRIZES  in  this  class  1906  and  1904. 
We  have  just  won  at  San  Jose  GRAND  SPECIAL 
for  BEST  3  Breeding  Pens,  3  Cocks,  3  Cockerels, 
3  Hens  and  3  Pullets,  ALL  VARIETIES  COM- 
PETING. Mr.  Faimer,  YOU  NEED  THIS  BREED 
Write  me  and  learn  why 

W.  SULLIVAN.  Ag'news,  Cal. 

State  Vice-President 
NAT.  S.  C.  B.  ORPINGTON  CLUB. 


!  White  Wyandottes  |  guaranteed 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
O.  M.  Secy-  1'reas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle, 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98P.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Gaustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  Mo  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Btrainea  Tendons,  Founaer,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  hony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Everjr  bottle  or  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  pive  sntiataction.  price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drutftfists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  ClTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


FOR.  SALE 

Imported  Shire  Stallion 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Butte. 

CITRUS  EXHIBIT  FROM  BIGGS  — 
The  Biggs  Weekly  Argus:  An  exhibit 
of  citrus  fruits  was  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco last  night,  and  will  be  placed  on 
exhibit  in  the  office  of  Capt.  T.  F-.  A. 
Obermeyer,  at  the  corner  of  Grove  street 
and  Van  Ness  avenue,  where  it  will  at- 
tract the  attention  and  delight  the  eyes 
of  thousands.  In  fact,  the  exhibit  would 
attract  attention  in  Los  Angeles,  or  any 
other  citrus  country.  The  exhibit  com- 
prises a  box  of  fine  lemons  grown  by 
F.  H.  Bredimus;  a  cluster  of  four  very 
large  navel  oranges  grown  by  V.  Bunnell; 
box  of  magnificent  lemons  and  oranges 
grown  by  Miss  Lola  Palmer;  two 
branches  and  a  box  of  those  thin-skinned 
lemons  grown  by  E.  H.  Groin;  two 
branches  of  blood  oranges  grown  by  J. 
E.  Schellenger,  one  of  these  is  a  close 
cluster  of  six  choice  specimens  well 
turned  in  color:  a  mixed  box  of  navel 
oranges  and  lemons  grown  by  W.  D. 
Parker;  a  box  of  very  choice  navel 
orange$  and  a  small  branch  with  eleven 
beautiful  specimens  grown  by  J.  M.  Hast- 
ings; a  fine  branch  of  eleven  large 
oranges  grown  by  A.  M.  Woodruff;  some 
large  clusters  of  tempting  oranges  grown 
by  J.  A.  Foster;  a  box  of  mammoth  lem- 
ons, grown  by  H.  S.  Brink;  and  a  jar  of 
processed  olives  (Sevillano,  true  Span- 
ish olives),  grown  by  V.  Bunnell.  A 
pleasing  feature  of  this*  exhibit  is  that 
the  fruit  was  all  grown  within  the  corpo- 
ration limits  of  Biggs,  and  could  be 
doubled  any  day,  as  many  people  are  not 
represented  in  the  exhibit  who  have 
equally  as  fine  fruit.  Such  exhibit  will 
certainly  convince  people  who  "have  to 
be  shown"  that  all  the  claims  we  have 
ever  made  concerning  this  section  are 
true.    The  lands  are  too  finely  adapted 


VETERINARY 

ADVICE  > 


FREE 


a  very  high  class 
years  old,  weighing 


This  is 
Stallion,  5 
1900  lbs.  and  a  good  stock  horse 

HENRY  WHKATLEY, 

Napa,  Cal. 


ARNPR0ni5r».ain,v 


■  D«gi&nm,  Eij.-rts  t&d  Agricultural  Ex. 

■  >  perimeDt  SUtlooJ  I'ee  tad  Recomcmd 

I  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

IOorSM  Book,  "How  To  Make 
Mono?  With  Poultry,"  couttloi  more 
Information  i  u  uj  olh.r.  FREE  by  wnd- 
l&gaddreiMA  of  two  friends  who  hup  poultry. 
•  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
BuHalo.New  York.  Hoston.rhicago.Kan- 
las City.Oakland,  («l.,antl  Lrm.lon.Lng. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOE  MOCK, 
CHICKEN.-  AN1>  PIOS 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 


HOME  LIGHT 

Farmers  are  recognizing  the  great  con- 
venience of  a  good  light,  and  we  ate  l're- 
quently  in  receipt  of  enquiries  as  to  which 
gas  machine  will  give  the  greatest  satis- 
faction at  the  smallest  cost.  We  do  not 
care  to  go  on  record  as  making  your  selec- 
tion, but  the  Superior  Generator  has  al- 
ways met  the  requirements  in  the  line  of  a 
gas  producer,  and  the  fact  that  it  sells  at 
a  moderate  price  makes  it  doubly  attrac- 
tive. The  country  home  is  deprived  of  a 
great  comfort  if  it  is  supplied  with  gas. 

The  Superior  can  be  arranged  to  supply- 
gas  to  any  house,  whether  old  or  new,  and 
the  entire  piping  can  be  done  by  any  gas- 

^The  Superior  Light  and  Heat  Company 
have  a  catalogue  which  they  semi  to  all 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  who 
write  for  it.  If  you  state  the  number  of 
lights  vou  use  they  will  give  you  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  cost  of  the  size  gener- 
ator i  ..quired  and  the  expense  of  installing 
it.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
reasonably  it  can  be  done. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importers  and  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 

Stock  lor  Sale  Dept.  31.  361  McAllister  St.T,_,1 
Sen  Francisco,  Cal.  » »«^. 


THE  SECOND  SEMI -ANN CAL  SALE  OF 

STANDARD   BRED    HORSES   AND    REGISTERED   DURHAM  BULLS 

WILL   BE  HELD 

Thursday,    February  28th,  1907 

AT    THE  CELEBRATED 

OAKWOOD  PARK  STOCK  FARM,  DANVILLE,  GAL. 

They  Comprise 

25  Standard  Bred  Two-year-old  Colts,  Fillies,  and  Geldings,  by  Chas  Derby,  2:20,  Bonnie  Direct,  2:05%.  Stam  B, 

2:lli4,   Searchlight,   2:031,4,  Nushagak  25939,  Sire  of  Aristo,  2:08%,  etc. 
15  Two-year-old  Cleveland  Bay,  Thoroughbred,  and  well  bred  work  horses.  All  halter  broken. 

30  Two-year-old  Registered  Durham  Bulls,  by  King  Spicy  2nd,  154525,  Bessie's  Marquis,  205085,  Humboldt  Vic- 
tor 3d,  175071,  and  Scotch  Thistle,  167322.  In  addition  to  these  there  will  be  offered  at  private  sale  a  nice 
lot  of  Registered  Devon  Bulls,  two  to  three  years  old. 

Write  for  Catalogue — A  special  train  will  await  all  morning  trains  at  Port  Costa,  and  return  after  sale 
to  Port  Costa.    Sale  to  be  held  under  cover. 

LOUIS  SHAFFER,  Auctioneer. 


EDWARD  M.  HUMPHREY,  Manager. 


DO  YOU  IRRIGATE? 


If  you  would  do  so  successfully,  cheaply  and  with  complete 
satisfaction,  use  Improved  Peerless  Gasoline  Engines  and  Pumps. 

BAKER    &  HAMILTON 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


and  lasting 


Los  Angeles 


Or.  8.  A.  Tattle,  a  veterinary  6ur- 
Roonof  long  experience  bus  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled  "Veterinary 
Experience"  on  the  diseases  of 
hore.e,  giving  symptoms  and 
treutan-nc  In  plain  terms.  It  la 
fully  illustrated  with  diagrams 
showing  tbe  skeleton  and  clrca- 
,  latory  and  digestive  systems  with 
■references  that  make  them  plain. 
'Tells  bow  to  bay  a  horse  and 
know  whcthcrlt  19  sound  or  not.  Every  horse  owner 
should  have  one.    It  Is  sent  to  any  one. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  the  only  guaranti  ed  eure  for  Colic,  Curb,  recent 
•  ho*  Belle  and  Calloua.  It  locates  lameness,  relieves 
and  cures  Spavins,  Rlno  Bona,  Ceoklo  Joints.  Creaae 
Heal,  Soratchee,  Catarrh,  etc.  Send  today  and  get  the 
book  free  and  information  about  Dr.  Tuttlo'a  speclnoaa 

tattle's  Elixir  Co.,     33  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Hast 

Redindton  &  Company,  San  Francisco 
W.  A.  Shaw.  1 209  West  Washington  St.,  Los  Angeles 


to  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits  to  be 
otherwise  utilized. 

Santa  Clara. 

A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR  FOR  STATE. 
— Gilroy  Gazette:  The  year  1906  was  a 
very  prosperous  one  for  California,  not- 
withstanding the  terrible  visitation  of 
the  earthquake.  Figures  have  been  com- 
piled by  the  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee and  a  remarkable  showing  is 
made.  In  fruits  there  was  an  increase 
in  all  kinds  with  the  exception  of  apri- 
cots, which  was  almost  a  total  failure. 
The  total  output  of  fruits  amounted  to 
more  than  three  hundred  million  pounds, 
while  canned  fruits  totalled  four  and  a 
half  million  cases.  In  addiiion  to  the 
dried  and  canned  fruits,  green  fruits  to 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
pounds  were  sold,  not  counting  citrus 
fruits,  of  which  eighteen  and  a  quarter 
million  boxes  were  shipped  from  the 
State. 

Solano  County. 

HORSEMEN  PURCHASE  FINE  STAL- 
LION. The  Solano  Republican:  M.  D. 
Cooper  of  Elmira  attended  the  auction 
sale  at  the  Fair  ranch  at  Knights  Land- 
ing on  January  10  and  purchased  the 
stallion  King  Leopold,  one  of  the  best 
horses  offered  there.  The  ranch  is  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
formerly  Virginia  Fair,  and  the  horses 
bred  there  are  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
ranch  was  purchased  by  Senator  Fair  in 
1887  and  comprises  over  five  hundred 
acres. 

King  Leopold  is  by  the  imported 
horse  Snow  Flake,  out  of  a  Belgian 
mare.  He  weighs  over  1750  pounds  and 
was  purchased  four  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  the  finest  type  of 
draught  horse.  He  has  proved  himsel* 
a  sure  foal  getter  and  transmits  to  his 
progeny  with  unusual  regularity  his 
qualities  of  strength  and  stigma,  togeth- 
er with  his  intelligence  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition. Eighteen  three-year-olds  by  this 
horse  were  offered  at  the  sale,  the  prices 
ranging  from  $200  to  $275. 

ORGANIZE  TO  PROMOTE  NAPA 
COUNTY.  Solano  County  Courier:  The 
Napa  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  incor- 
porated for  the  purpose  of  better  carry- 
ing out  its  work  of  inducing  settlers  and 
manufacturing  concerns  to  learn  the  ad- 
vantages of  Napa.  The  Chamber  has 
plans  drawn  and  will  soon  erect  a  hand- 


We  know  of  no  advertiser  who  has  pur- 
sued a  more  honorable  course,  in  any  and 
every  way,  than  Macbeth,  the  maker  of 
"pearl  glass,"  "pearl  top"  and  "tough  glass" 
lamp-chimneys — that  get  good  light  from  a 
lamp  without  smoke  or  smell  (provided  you 
use  the  chimney  made  for  your  lamp — and 
he  prints  an  Index  to  Lamps). 

We  are  glad  to  record  his  success.  After 
having  enjoyed  the  cream  of  the  American 
trade  for  many  years,  he  is  sending  his 
chimneys  abroad.  Has  won  Australia, 
strangely  enough,  almost  before  beginning 
in  England. 


BROOKS'  NEW  CURE 


Brooks'  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  ..ouderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb-  No  salves. 
No  lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur- 
able,cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  ln.'ol. 
SENT    ON  TRIAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

C.  E.  BROOKS.3143 Bids 


FOR 


MARSHALL,  MICH 


February  9,  1907 
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taJVD  FOR  SALE  AMD  TO  REXT 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 

1<X>IV  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "  Th«  Wheat  King,"  has  heen 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  pi  ices,  and  in  no  ca-e  it  is  bel<  ived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  f  .r  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sicramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  ihat  has  never  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  ir  igalion  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  nil  seasons  of  the  \  ear 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchas-  rs  is  invited'.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  ti  e  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particular-  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LUSH, 

Agent  of  N.  I).  Rideout.  Adminis  rator  of  the  estate 
of  a.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico  Butte  County,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


r- 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 

THE  LEADING  FERTILIZERS  OF  TOOAV 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Fresno.  Los  Angeles 

Write  to  them  for  Pamphlets. 


some  one-story  old  Mission-style  build- 
ing on  Brown  street  in  this  city.  This 
building  will  be  used  as  the  headquarters 
and  display  room  of  the  organization. 

TO  PLANT  LARuribT  ORANGE 
GROVE.  E.  E.  Hendrick,  a  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  millionaire,  has  purchased  16,500 
acres  of  land  in  the  Moreno  Valley,  in- 
cluding the  Moreno  and  Alessandro  town- 
sites,  a  $>joU,0U0  property.  He  intends 
to  develop  the  water  rights  and  plant 
the  largest  orange  grove  in  America. 
Ten  thousand  acres  have  already  been 
piped  at  a  cost  of  $380,000. 

Napa  County. 

DISEAoED  >-..^d  NOT  WANTED. 
The  Weekly  Calistogan:  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Yuba  county  have  adopt- 
ed an  ordinance  prohibiting  importation 
into  the  county  of  any  grape  vines  or 
roots  unless  a  certificate  has  first  been 
secured  from  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture  showing  that  phylloxera, 
anaheim,  or  mysterious  vine  disease  has 
not  existed  in  the  county  in  which  such 
vines  or  roots  were  propagated  for  the 
period  of  five  years  preceding  shipment. 

It  is  further  provided  that  parties  hav- 
ing vines  or  roots  shipped  into  the 
county  shall  notify  the  county  Horticult- 
ural Commissioners  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  arrival  of  the  vines  and 
shall  not  remove  the  vines  from  the 
depot  until  they  have  been  inspected,  rf 
found  diseased  the  vines  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. If  deemed  sufficient,  the  com- 
missionors  shall  disinfect  the  vines. 

All  vines  heretofore  taken  there  that 
are  considered  dangerous  on  account  of 
disease  shall  be  destroyed. 

A  fine  not  to  exceed  $500  or  impris- 
onment not  to  exceed  six  months,  or 
both,  is  provided  as  punishment  for  vio- 
lations of  the  ordinance. 

Recently  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner made  a  statement  that  it  was 
not  within  his  power  or  hi.s  province  to 
issue  such  certificates  as  called  for  in 
this  ordinance,  a  similar  ordinance  hav- 
ing been  adopted  in  Sutter  county,  so  it 
would  seem  that  the  new  law  will  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  vines  into  the 
county,  and  only  those  grown  in  Yuba 
county  can  be  sold  there. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

Continued  from  Page  89 


thing  else  should  be  out  of  order  until 
the  program  is  completed. 

Every  Grange  meeting  should  be  re- 
ported in  the  local  press.  Every  Grange 
meeting  should  be  worth  reporting.  And 
the  reports  should  be  so  interesting  that 
the  Grange  will  become  interesting  to 
those  who  ought  to  join  it.  These  re- 
ports should  be  sent  to  the  State  Lec- 
turer, and  where  no  press  reports  are 
available,  written  reports  of  interesting 
meetings  should  be  sent,  that  he  may 
have  material  for  a  wider  publicity. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Correspon- 
dence Courses  in  Agriculture  offered  by 
the  University  of  California.  The  first 
is  upon  irrigation  and  should  be  studied 
by  a  class  in  every  Grange.  Future  op- 
portunities of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected if  this  initial  course  is  not  appre- 
ciated. Full  particulars  and  necessary 
blanks  can  be  obtained  from  the  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley. 

F.  H.  BABB, 
San  Jose.  Lecturer  State  Grange. 

Pacific  Congress  Sp-ings 

Santa  Cruz  Mts.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 


Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop. 


Saratoga,  Cal. 


TO  CUBE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take  LAXATIVE  BROVIO  Quinine  Tab'ets.  Drug- 
gists refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
GROVE'S  signature  is  on  each  box.  2SC. 


STOCK  INSURANCE. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  insures  a  healthy 
condition  of  both  dam  and  offspring;  It 
also  counteracts  the  danger  of  over-feeding. 
Think  of  the  vitality  given  off  In  milking  and 
the  strain  on  the  system  due  to  calving. 
Then  you  can  form  some  Idea  of  the  neces- 
sity for  tonics.  Stock  fed  for  market  are  also 
over-fed  continually  and  need  something  to 
assist  digestion.  Professors  Winslow.  Quit- 
man, Finlay  Dun,  and  all  noted  authorities, 
recommend  bitter  tonics  for  Improving  di- 
gestion—Iron for  the  blood,  nitrates  for  assist- 
ing nature  in  throwing  off  poisonous  waste 
material  from  the  system.  Such  ingredients 
are  Incorporated  in 

DE  HESS 
STOCK  F8QD 

The  Prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  <  M.I). ,  D.V.S.), 
and  besides  it  is 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 
100  lbs.  $7.00 
25  lb.  paU  $2.00 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  slighl  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Iless  Stock  Food  differs  in  par- 
ticular is  in  the  dose— it's  small  and  fed  bat 
twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  diges- 
tive strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government 
recognizes  l)r.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal 
tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashlnnd,  Ohio. 
Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  petaluma.  California, 

Pacific  Coast  OUtrrbutors. 


PILES  CURED  IN  6  TO  14  DAYS. 

PAZO  OINTMENT  is  guaranteed  to  cure  any  case 
of  Itching,  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding  Piles  in  5 
to  14  days,  or  money  refunded.  50c. 


DO  HEALTHY  ANIMALS  NEED  A  TONIC? 


This  question  is  often  raised  among  stock 
feeders  when  considering  the  use  of  stock 
foods.  They  ask  the  question,  "Does  a  per- 
son in  health  need  medicine?" 

It  is  probably  true  that  if  stock  were  fed 
for  the  same  purpose  that  the  human  being 
is  nourished,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  the  use  of  medicinal  tonics  under  ordi- 
nary conditions. 

We  have  most  of  us  learned  by  experi- 
ence the  evil  of  over-eating,  and  endeavor 
to  select  foods  most  agreeable  to  our  diges- 
tion. Furthermore,  we  exert  an  effort  to 
consume  only  sufficient  food  to  sustain  life 
and  repair  waste.  In  fact,  we  do  not  aim  at 
putting  on  weight,  and  in  many  cases  just 
the  opposite  result  is  hoped  for,  but  if  the 
cow,  steer  or  hog  should  be  given  only  suf- 
ficient food  to  sustain  life  and  repair  waste, 
no  gain  would  be  perceptible;  we  fully 
realize  that  the  food  consumed  that  doesn't 
produce  additional  weight,  or  milk,  is  en- 
tirely wasted,  the  profit,  therefore,  being 
derived  from  the  food  consumed  in  addition 
to  that  which  is  required  to  sustain  life  and 
repair  tissue. 

Over-feeding,  therefore,  Is  a  necessity; 
and  the  results  similar,  as  in  the  case  or 
the  human.  Then  again,  the  animal  has  not 
the  opportunity  of  selecting  the  foods  most 
suitable  to  its  digestion. 

Medicinal  stock  tonics,  therefore,  must 
be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  economy  of 
skillful  feeding,  and  the  stock  preparations 
that  contain  the  ingredients  that  have  been 
tested  in  the  medical  institutions  of  our 
country  and  found  valuable,  are  being 
sought  after  by  a  large  percentage  of  ex- 
pert feeders. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  the  product  of 
science;  it  is  the  result  of  Dr.  Hess'  twenty 
years'  experience  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine,  both  human  and  veterinary. 

It  contains  the  bitter  tonics  long  known 
in  medicine  for  improving  the  appetite  and 
increasing  the  flow  of  juices  necessary  to 
assimilation;  it  furnishes  the  animal  sys- 
tem with  iron,  the  greatest  of  blood  and 
tissue  builders;  together  with  the  nitrates 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  which  assist  na- 
ture in  eliminating  poisonous  waste  mate- 
rial from  the  system,  and  laxatives  which 
regulate  the  bowels. 

Anyone  doubting  the  virtue  of  a  formula 
of  this  character  has  only  to  refer  to  the 
medical  authorities  of  the  country  or  to  his 
own  physician  or  veterinarian. 

If  you  have  never  used  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food,  write  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland, 
Ohio. 

If  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  fails  to  increase 
growth  and  milk  production  sufficient  to 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

This  newspaper  indorses  our  guarantee. 


TOKAY  ROOTED  VINES 

SO, OOO  FOB  SALE 

Grown  from  the  Famons  I.ODI  STOCK 
For  terms  at  ply  to 

FRANK  H.  BUCK  COMPANY 

VACAV1LLE.  CALIFORNIA 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


M  ■■  WMM  "ur  canil.v  is  rich  with 
Mm  ftJI  L  K_   in  forma  ti  on  for  thp 

^  V%  KUidancf  of  fanner  a 

I  Mm  mm%  Mm  and  gardeners.  It  hna 
be**n  a  great  help  to 
tbonsands— has  been  tho  means  of  turning 
many  a  failure  into  ene«vas. 
The  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  include  the  1-est  of  i  lie  old  standard 
and  such  new  kinds  at*  have  proved 
of  value  by  aetnal  test. 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


Apples  4c,  Teach  5c,  Plums  12c, 
Cherries  16c.   Best  quality 


^  a  corn- 
good  bearers,  prnft.  d  %i  eS*\*r  plete  line 
■took,  not  nrriUlTirrt  t~Jot _Ti^»  »f  Tiiiuurtilii 
Concord  Grapes  2o.  /l^Ui-^/^Flower  and 
Forest  Tree  Sttd-/'oSY»C  Farm  Seeds.  Our 
lings  $1.00  per  e.O\/  Inrpe  illustrated  cat- 

1,000  up.  WoX,**   *  /  ■!<«  free. 

GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
$r  OO^Boi  116    BEATRICE,  Neb. 


fr'ght. 


Citrus  Trees 


TRUE  TO  NAME 

And  embracing  all  the 
Standard  sorts  are  to  be 
had  of  our  establishment. 
Bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
the  largest  growers  of 
Citrus  Trees  in  the  world, 
and  our  stock  has  been 
awarded  the  gold  medal 
at  every  world's  fair  in 
the  world  where  we  have 
shown.  Our  fine  booklet, 
containing  50,000  words 
and  over  100  illustrations 
gives  you  all  the  points 
on  Citrus  Culture.  Price 
25  cents.  Can  we  send  von 
a  copy? 


SAN   DIMAS.  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Walnut 

Trees 


SANTA  ROSA 

SOFTSHELL 

CAL.  BLACK 

General  Ass't  of 
Nursery  Stock 


7\N7\LY  NURSERIES 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Sebastopol 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 
Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West 

For  over  thirty  years.  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPurity  and  Quality 

Our  1907  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  trill  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Solving  and  Planting. 



Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

In  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose.  Cal.  I 


MORSE   SEEDS  SPROUT 

You  and  Nature  do  the  rest 

Alfalfa 

from  the  best  Utah  alfalfa  section — clean  and  free  from  dodder  and  weed 
seeds.  Also  Turkestan  alfalfa — recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  dry  land.  Samples  and  prices  of  both,  on  request.  If 
interested  in  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  and  Onion  Sets,  write  us. 


Seed  Catalogue 

addresses — for  copies  free. 


now  ready — send  your  name 
and  your  friends'  names  and 


168  Clay  St.  C.  C.  MORSE  (El  CO.  San  Francisco 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 

Best   I  ree  Wash 
.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  CM 


THE  CROCKER  PEAR 

We  claim  does  not  Slight. 

See  U.  S.  Year  Book  for  description. 

What  Luther  Burbank  says  of  it: 

"  Rox  o(  pears  received  last  December  ; 
samples  have  been  tested  from  time  to  time 
and  even  at  thi>  date,  Feb.  10,  are  still  in  b;st 
condition.  Its  form,  size,  color  are  attrac- 
tive. Fruit  is  among  the  best ;  juicy,  refresh- 
ing and  in  all  respects  satisfactory  and  es- 
pecially so  at  this  unusual  season. 

Luther  Burbank." 

Get  the.  {je.nuine  Crocker  Pear 

trees  from  the  originator. 

L.  L.  CROCKER, 

Loomis,  Placer  county,  Cal. 


ETTERSBURG  GOOSEBERRY 
Rose  Ettersburg  Strawberry. 


Ettersburg-  Gooseberry — Unique,  vigorous 
grower,  healthy  so  far  as  tried,  very  pro- 
ductive, medium  sized  berry,  very  thin  and 
tender  skin,  and  practically  all  meat,  as 
there  are  but  few  seeds;  three-fifths  as 
much  acid  as  other  varieties,  and  of  highest 
quality.  Was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  at 
the  Li.  and  C.  Exposition,  which  was  the 
highest  recognition  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  a  single  exhibit  of  a  single  variety.  Fine 
cuttings  until  February  15,  $1.00  per  dozen 
postpaid. 

Bose  Ettersburg  Strawberry  —  Unique, 
productive,  valuable  as  a  home  berry  on 
light,  warm  soils.  Plants  50c  a  dozen  or 
$2.25  per  100.  postpaid. 

For  full  description  see  article  in  this 
paper  January  12,  1 1»0 7.  Money  orders  on 
Briceland.  Cal. 

ALliKRT  F.  ETTElt, 
Ettersburg,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


Ferry  Seeds 
are  not  an  expert-" 
Anient,  but  with  proper cul 
ration,  they  assure  succi 

from  the  start.   Users  havi  

doubts  at  planting  nor  disap- 
pointments at  harvest.  Get 


fPYi£E0S 


Leonard  toates  Nursery  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

ROSES— Very  strong  bushes  ;  splendid  assortment 

$2.00  per  "doz. 
F.l'CALYPTL'S  in  variety. 
acacia  in  variety. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET — Very  strong  ;  $7.50  per  100. 
CARNATIONS — Field  grown  ;  6  in  pots  ;  $2  per  doz 
WALNUTS 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 
Catalogue  of  strictly  "Pedigre.  d"  F  ruit  Trees, .&c. 
will  be  issued  this  year.     Orders  for  next  season 
booked  at  any  time. 

MORGANHILL, 

Santa  Clara  County  California 


Wanted.— Hardshell  Almonds 
for  seed  purposes.  We 
have  a  few  tons  of  Apricot 
Pits  for  sale  for  seed  pur- 
poses. 

Address: 

EANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

FR,ESMO,  CAL. 


PLANT  THESE,  FOR 
GORGEOUS  GARDENS 

A  Splendid  New  Collection  of  Flower  Seeds,  to  Win 
New  Laurels  for  The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

These  varieties  are  widely  different 
and  include  bed,  vine  and  aquatic 
plants.  Each  is  much  improved  over 
anything  of  the  same  species  hereto- 
fore produced,  and  will  excel  in  color 
effects  and  profusion  anything  you 
have  ever  before  known  in  these  va- 
rieties. Read  descriptions  carefully, 
and  note  our  attractive  Special  Offer. 


LILLY  S  BEST 
8EEDS.  BEST 
FOR  THE  WEST 


8TTPERIORITY 
THE  REASON  OF 
LILLY  SUCCESS 


Grown  in  Western  soil  and  the  recognized 
standard  for  all  Pacific  Coast  States.  Cost 
no  more  than  seeds  of  unknown  quality  or 
unadapted  Eastern  origin. 

LILLY'S  GORGEOUS  SINGLE  DAHLIAS 

Growing  4  feet  tall  or  more,  these  Dah- 
lias present  a  riot  of  rich,  luxuriant  color. 
The  best  sorts  selected  from  the  newest 
varieties;  such  valuable  novelties  as  "Twen- 
tieth Century,"  "American  Flag,"  "La- 
cifer,"  and  other  late  introductions.  The 
large  blossoms  are  in  many  gorgeous  shades 
— yellow  mottled,  black,  scarlet  with  black 
hearts  and  stems,  pure  white,  bright  crim- 
son, spotted — every  imaginable  combination 
of  splendid  coloring  in  brilliant  contrasts. 
Blooming  begins  in  June  and  keeps  a  con- 
tinuous outburst  of  beauty  until  frost.  Bulbs 
may  be  left  in  ground,  where  they  remain 

□ read"  for  sprouting  in  the  spring, 
with  . at  work  or  thought  until  time 
for  Lie  regular  spring  weeding  and 
trimming.  The  blossoms  make  luxurious 
bouquets  when  cut  with  long  stems  <  a 
and  artistically  arranged.  Per  packet  J.U*' 

COLUMBIA  GALLARDIA 

This  plant  blooms  perennially,  and  first 
year  of  seeding  offers  a  wealth  of  gorgeous 
yellow  blossoms  with  dark  maroon  spots 
and  discs.  When  grown  in  large  groups  in 
beds  is  strikingly  effective  in  brilliancy. 
For  decorative  purposes  most  handsome. 
Its  immense  and  brilliant  flowers  on  long 
self-supporting  stems  "vase"  handsomely, 
and  remain  perfect  for  a  week  after  cutting. 
Blossoms  are  single  and  measure  from  2  to 


3  inches  across.  The  plant  blooms  all  sum- 

□ mer  and  is  hardy  anywhere,  being  in 
nature  a  desert  flower.  Blossoms  early 
in  spring,  and  blooms  continuously 
until  frost  comes.  After  first  year  the  plants 
come  on  from  the  nature  seeding  of  ■* 
vear  before.  Mixed  colors,  per  pkt.  J.U1' 

LILLY  GIANT  EVER-BLOOMING 
LARKSPUR 

Beautiful  long  spikes  of  large  blue  flow- 
ers; great  quantities  the  first  season  from 
seed.  Individual  flowers  light  blue  with 
white  centers,  dark  blue  with  white  centers, 
and  light  or  dark  blue  with  dark  or  light 
blue  centers.  Individual  plants  sturdy  and 
very  productive  of  new  shoots;  blooms  all 
summer  if  old  sprouts  are  cut  off.  They  crave 

En  rich  soil,  and  respond  with  ready 
J  growth.  Very  effective  with  other 
■I  tall  plants,  or  behind  borders  of  lower 
plants.  Grows  4  to  6  feet  first  year,  7  to 
8  feet  tall  second  year.  All  shades  in  «  r\ 
the  several  combinations.  Per  packet  J.v/1' 

SWEET-SCENTED  SNAP  DRAGON 

Form  brilliant  garden  beds,  flowering  pro- 
digiously and  continuously  first  season  from 
seeds.  These  plants  grow  about  2  feet  high, 
are  healthy  and  stocky  and  completely  en- 
veloped with  large  snap-dragon  flowers  of 
splendid  texture  and  substance;  are  very 
durable  under  all  conditions  of  weather. 
Their  continuous-blooming  qualities,  ease 
of  culture,  independence  of  heat  and  drought ; 
and  pure,  bright  colors,  entitle  them  to  a 
permanent  place  in  all  gardens.  Although 
perennials,  they  do  splendidly  when  grown 
as  annuals;  spring-sown  seed  produces  flow- 

□ ering  plants  by  July,  which  bloom 
in  increasing  profusion  until  frost. 
These  flowers  are  nearly  double 
die  size  of  older  sorts,  and  have  a  most  de- 
lightful odor,  while  the  old  varieties  ■*  r\ 
are  devoid  of  fragrance.  Per  packet  -LU^ 

EGYPTIAN  LOTUS 

The  far-famed  Egyptian  Lotus  is  the  easiest 
of  all  water  lilies  to  grow;  produces  superb 
flowers  and  magnificent  foliage  in  splendid 
tropical  effect.  The  flowers  are  about  a  foot 
across  when  fully  opened,  of  a  deep  rose  or 
creamy  white,  and  exquisitely  fragrant.  Sow 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  finely  sifted.  The 


seed  will  usually  He  dormant  for  a  month  or 
more.  After  sowing,  pots  should  be  submerg- 
ed in  water,  which  should  be  kept  at  about 

□ 70  degrees.  Two  inches  of  water  over 
pots  is  sufficient.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings make  2  or  3  leaves  they  should 
be  transplanted.  Wherever  there  is  a  pond, 
lake  or  other  water,  the  Egyptian  *%  ^  _ 
Lotus  should  be  grown.  Per  packet  l^O^ 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  GIANT 
MORNING  GLORIES 

The  vines  present  a  beautiful  wall  of  luxu- 
riant foliage  thick  with  flowers  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  These  flowers,  measuring  four 
to  six  inches  across,  are  of  limitless  new 
and  exquisite  colors,  while  the  shadings 
and  markings  produce  a  mass  of  such  in- 
comparable beauty  that  descriptions  are 

□ inadequate.  The  blooms  appear 
both  double  and  single,  the  double 
producing  dainty  effects  in  myriad 
color  variations.  The  plant  is  of  strong  and 
robust  growth,  vines  quickly  reaching  -. 
a  height  of  30  to  40  feet.  Per  packet  1UC 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
$1.50  of  above  Seeds  for  $1.00.    Six  10c 
packets  for  50c  (including  one  packet  of 
Old  Fashioned  Flower  Garden  Seeds  free). 
Three  10c  packets  for  25c.  All  postage  paid. 

LILLY'S  NEW  1907  SEED  CATALOGUE 

Surpasses  all  previous  books  in  attractive- 
ness and  completeness  of  plant  information; 
contains  descriptions,  price  lists  and  culture 
directions  for  thousands  of  varieties  of  seeds, 
bulbs,  roots  and  cuttings.  Also  is  a  hand- 

□ book  of  information  on  poultry  foods 
and  supplies,  stock  foods,  fertilizers, 
garden  supplies,  sprays,  horticultural 
supplies,  etc.  If  you  want  one  free,  mark 
an  X  in  the  white  square. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 
This  offer  of  Lilly's  Best  Flower  Seeds  is 
intended  solely  for  introductory  purposes, 
and  is  available  only  through  this  advertise- 
ment. Mark  an  X  in  each  white  square  op- 
posite the  variety  of  seed  you  wish  to  order, 
mark  the  quantity  in  square  or  on  margin, 
figure  up  the  total,  clip  out  the  ad. ,  and  re- 
mit in  same  envelope  with  the  clipped  ad. 
Be  sure  and  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly,  filling  in  the  following  blank: 


SEATTLE  PORTLAND  SAN  FRANCISCO 

[Order  From  House  Nearest  You] 

Enclosed  is  $  for  which  please 

send  me  Lilly's  Best  Seeds  as  marked  above 

Name  


Address . 


RP.2 


February  9,  1907 


PACIFIC   RURAL  PRESS 


Kirkman  Nurseries 


"Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Vines.  Peach  and  other  fruit 
trees  at  reasonable  prices.  Grape  root- , 
ings  and  cuttings  furnished  in  any  quan- 
tlty.  400,000  rooted  vines  in  Stanislaus  j 
county.  Main  office  at  MERCED,  Cal. 
Branches  at  Fresno  and  Turlock." 


TREES 

E-  Crawfords,  Hale's  Earlv  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  trees,  all  fine  budded  stock. 

Large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears,  Burbanks,  and  S.  B.  S.  S. 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopol.  Cal. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6.00  per   100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  havt  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Write  or  call  on 

J.'B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 

Seed  Corn. 

niCKERY  KING.  Largest  grain.  Smallest  cob. 
Great  fodder  producer  $3.00  per  100  lbs  $50.00 
per  ton.  Casaba  melon  (Winter  Pine  apple)  seed, 
$1.00  per  lb. 

LEONARD  COATES    NURSERY   CO..  Inc. 

Morganhill,  California. 

p  15  for  $1.00 

Field-grown  plants, 

HUOfO    10i*  to2^et. 

Send  for  Catalog . 

GEDRO  NURSERY       Gilroy,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TrEET 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  seeu.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  trees.  Call  and  see 
them.   Postal  gets  price  list. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cai. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Burbank  Beauty  (Early)  $3.00  per  M  and 
Brandy  wines  (mid-season)  at  $2.00  per  M. 
Both  are  excellent  table  and  market  berries 
and  the  best  varieties  for  California.  Orders 
booked  for  present  and  future  delivery. 

G.  H.  Hopkins,  Burbank,  Cal. 

LOGAN    BER  li  Y  PLANTS 

$2.00  per  hundred,  $15.00  per  M.  Cran 
dell's  Early  blackberry,  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berry, Lucretia  dewberry,  each  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10.00  per  M.  Plants  carefully 
packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
G.  H.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Burbank,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

Martinez,  Cal. 

THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop,  

Have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  of  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Free  and  Cling  Stone  Peach,  Apple,  Apricot,  Cherry 
Plum,  Prune,  Pear  and  Almond,  also  Cornichon, 
Black  Emperor  and  Tokay  rooted  vines— Cal. 
Black  Walnut,  Orange,  Lemon,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Prices  Furnished  on  Application 


The  Fowler  Nursery  Company 

Has  on  hand  a  large  lot  of  thrifty  rooted 
vines  and  peach  trees,  of  all  varieties. 
Also  strawberries,  blackberries  and  the 
celebrated  Himalaya  berry. 


STOCK  COMPLETE       PRICES  REASONABLE 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

FOWLER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
F.  FOWLER      FRESNO  CO.,  CAL. 


OurGreat  m 
Specialty 


The  best  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  Calimyrna  is  the  gen- 
uine Smyrna  fig  of  commerce  and 
is  a  very  profitable  tree  to  plant. 
None  genuine  without  our  seal  at- 
tached to  each  bundle  of  trees. 


of  All  Sorts 

True  to  Name 

The  largest  and  finest  stock  on 
the  coast  of  strong,  healthy  trees. 

DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES 

A  very  large  assortment  of  al! 
of  the  standard  sorts  of 

PEACHES       PLUMS     ■  PRUNES 
PEARS  APPLES 
APRICOTS  CHERRIES 
OLIVES  NECTARINES 

All  grown  in  a  rich  river  bottom 
soil  permitting  the  development  of 
a  most  perfect  root  system. 

CITRUS  TREES 

From  our  Citrus  Nurseries  in  the 
great  Thermal  Belt  near  Exeter. 

GRAPE  VINES 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafte  1 
on  phylloxera  resistant  roots.  All 
the  leading  table,  wine,  and  raisin 
sorts. 

BURBANK'S 
CREATIONS 

Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet 
about  the  four  new  and  valuable 
Burbank  creations.  We  are  the 
sole  propagators  and  disseminators. 

NUT  TREES,  ORNAMETAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PALMS,  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
BERRY  PLANTS,  BURBANK'S 
CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB, 
ETC. 

New  Catalogue  superbly,  illus- 
trated, contains  much  valuable 
information.  Mailed  FREE.  Price 
list  on  application. 

PAID-DP  CAPITAL  9  2  00,000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

Geo.C  Roeding  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
Box  >8  Fresno.California.USAw 


Are  You  Planting  Trees? 

Why  not  plant  Quinces  for  Market  ? 

THE  PINE-APPLE  QUINCE 

ORIGINATED   BY    LUTHER  BURBANK. 

The  name  comes  from  the  flavor,  which  is  suggestive  of  pine-apple  The 
fruit,  in  form  and  size,  resembles  the  Orange  Quince,  but  is  smoother  and  more 
globular.    Superior  for  Jelly  and  Preserves.    They  will  cook  as  tender  as  the 
best  cooking  apple,  possessing  a  most  excellent  flavor,  not  equalled  "by  any  othe 
quince.    The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  bears  young,  and,  best  of  all,  Is  a  sure  an -1 


prolific  bearer. 


THE  QUINCE   IS  A  STANDARD  FRUIT. 

They  are  hardy.  They  will  thrive  where  no  other  fruit  will  grow.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  them  in  every  market,  and  both  on  the  Eastern,  South- 
ern, and  Pacific  Coast  markets,  they  sell  at  remunerative  prices;  and  with  the 
introduction  of  this  new  variety,  the  Quince  now  ranks  equally  with  others  of  our 
standard  fruits. 

Luther  Burbank  Says  of  This  New  Production: 

"Quinces  can  be  grown  with  less  expense  than  any  other  fruit,  and  if  the  qual- 
ity could  be  improved,  would  be  extensively  grown,  and  more  generally  used.  For 
about  fifteen  years  we  have  been  working  in  this  direction,  and  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  "PINE-APPLE,"  a  quince  which  will  cook  as  tender  as  the  best 
cooking  apple,  and  with  a  flavor  never  before  equalled.  Jelly  made  from  it  is 
superior  to  that  from  any  known  fruit— absolutely  unapproachable— something 
which  could  never  have  been  thought  of  until  it  was  brought  into  existence..  The 
fruit,  in  form  und  size,  very  much  resembles  the  Orange  Quince,  but  is  smoother 
and  more  globular;  average  weight,  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each  The 
tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  as  productive  as  the  Orange.  Some  one  may  produce 
a  better  Quince;  we  never  expect  to." 

PRICES 

Size                                    Each  Per  10         per  100 

4  to  6  foot  trees  25c  $2.00  $15.00 

CAN  ALSO  SUPPLY 
In  Peaches:    St.  John,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Elberta,  and  Salway. 
In  Plums:  Climax  Burbank,  Wickson,  Diamond,  Fallenberg,  Hungarian  and 
German. 

In  Grapes:  Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson's  Seedless,  Empire,  Tokay  and 
Cornishon. 

Our  Trees  and  Vines  are  first-class  and  true  to  name. 

PLAGER  NURSERIES 

Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Go.  Newcastle,  Gal. 


Per  1000 
$135.00 


Twenty  Thousand  Budded,  Grafted  and 
Seedling  WALNUT  TREES  For  Sale. 

Will  trade  for  some  logan  or  phenominal 
berry  plants. 

A.  H.  RJDEOUT 


Magnolia  Nursery, 


Wl.ittier,  Cal. 


Seedling  Cherry  Trees 

Mehelab  Seedlings,  i  &  2  year  trees  at  $10.00  per 

000. 

GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY,  Loorais,  Calif. 


Trees   Trees  Trees 

Extra  fine  stock  of  apples,  pears,  cheeries,  plums, 
peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  nectarines,  nuts  and 
grapes.  Eltus,  catalpas,  mapl  s  and  shrubs.  Come 
and  see  and  get  prices.  Estate  of  JAMES  T. 
B.OGUE,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


GRAPES— 50000  rooted  Muscat,  Tokay, 
Sultana,  Concord. 

APPLES— W.  W.  Pearmain,  Winter 
Banana  and  others. 

PEACHES— Elberta,  Henrietta  (Levi) 
Cling. 

Deciduous  Shade  Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubs. 

Roses,  100  varieties     Soft-shell  Walnuts 

Pioneer  Nursery,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


Send  For 

Our 
Catalogues 


R  AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL 
Y 


The  only  forage  plant  that 
will  give  satisfaction  on 
overflow,  swamp  or  upland 
without  irrigation. 

Seed  can  be  had  of 


G 
R 
A 

S 


E  Vierra  Bros.,  Moss,  Cal.  S 


Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Mountain  grown,  hardy,  prolific 
RASPBERRY  and  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS 

large  matured  plants,  bear  this  year, 
$4  a  hundred,  express  paid. 

E.  V.  D.  PAUL,  Ukiah,  Cal. 


S4t  Spear  St.  San  Francisco 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staflf, 
lev  el  and  sights  for  $7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

R.fpon,  Cal 

Money  refunded  if  no. 
satisfactory. 


Eight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 

Use  the  Champion  Duster 

Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready. 

Reaches  upper  and  under  side 

of  foliage. 
Assures  thorough  and  effective 

work. 

Thousands  are  in  use. 
Weighs  about  6  lbs. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.NAGLE,  Box  14.  Sultana,  Calif. 

Leggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Deere 


Universal 

Lever  Harrows 


Deere  Universal  Disc  Harrows 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  and 
General  Field  Cultivation. 

Made  in  3,  4,  5  and  6  feet  sizes  with  18  or  20  inch  Discs. 
Gangs  are  reversible   and  can  be  extended  on  the  circle  bar 

with  ease. 
Double  levers  for  operating  the  gangs. 

Write  for  special  circular. 


Made  in  all  sizes,  from  4  to  24  feet. 
Frames  are  made  of  heavy  channel  steel. 

Patented  adjustable  tooth  clamps  lock  the  teeth  whenever  set. 

Lever  has  a  relief  spring  which  saves  breakage  when  coming 

in  contact  with  roots  or  stones. 
Combination  draw  bars  used  on  all  harrows  of  three  sections  and 

over. 


Deere  Implement  <<k,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 


NATIOXAI>   WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

lA/nnn     PIDF         Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded  Wheeler  Patten 
Tl\J\JV     I  ML  Continuous  Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe 

Made  from  California  Red.vood  or  Selected  Puget  Sound  Vellow  Fir 

Los  AnQe/es  Office:  6th  and  Mateo  Sts.  518  11th  St.,  Oakland 

Puget  Sound  Office:  Olympia,  Wash. 

A  Booklet:   'The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  Mailed  Free  Upon  Request. 

Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 

THE   PROPLESS  PROP  THAT    PROPERLY    PROPS    A  TREE. 

A  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  T hree  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  your 
hard  luck.    The  preventative  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSON V I LLE,  CALIFORNIA 

General   Agents  for  the  HOYT   TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY 


For  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Mining] 

We  Buiiil   Pumps    For    Direct    Connection    to    Any   Kind  of   Engine  or  Motor 
WRITK  US  KOK  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 


2132  Folsom  Street, 


San  Francisco*  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGA 
l'LF.TELY  COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  In  CallforniaBeans 
California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing—         Cabbage  Family 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California    Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 
Garden  Irrigation  Celery 
Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chicory 
Cultivation  Corn 
Fertilization  Cucumber 
Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 


ment 

The  Planting  Season 

Propagation 

Asparagus 


Lettuce 
Melons 

Onion  Family 
Peas 


TION.  THE  BOOK  COM- 
CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price.  $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 


Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Prof.  Hilgard's  New  Book  on  Soils 

The  Greatest  in  the  World 

Read  '•The  Week"  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Sept.  29 

Soils,  their  formation,  properties,  composition  and  relations   to   climate  and 

plant  groi->th  in  Humid  and  Arid  Regions. 

By  E.  W.  Hilgardof  the  University  of  California. 

Largs  Octavio  593  pages  Illustrated  $4 

Especially  valuable  in  California  and  Pacific  Slope  generally 

Send  orders  to  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


LXXIII.    No.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year 


MEXICAN  SCENES. 


We  turn  again  from  unique  lines  of  California  agriculture  to 
picturesque  scenes  in  our  sister  republic  on  the  south.  We  have- 
on  earlier  occasions  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Rickard 
on  Mexican  travel  because,  though  writing  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  mining  engineer,  he  seldom  misses  an  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce charming  nature  sketches  and  deeply  interesting  historical 
references.  This  is  particularly  true  in  his  allusions  to  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Guanajuato,  which  is>  of  ancient  mining  fame.  The  lead- 
ing picture  on  this  page  gives  a  glimpse  of  this  town  as  seen 
through  tall  hedge  rows  of  the  organ  cactus.  Speaking  of  this 
town  and  its  environs,  Mr.  Rickard  says: 

I  give  a  scene  as  it  appeared  to  me  from  a  stone  balcony  at  the 
Rayos  mine.  In  the  distance  to  the  left,  the  bold  ridge  of  La  Bufa, 
a  scarp  of  rhyolite  tuff,  stood  silhouetted  against  the  clear  blue. 
Under  the  overhanging  brows  of  these  cliffs  and  protected  from  the 
weather,  there  are  figures  of  heroic  size  paintedi  on  the  rock;  they 
represent  a  red  devil  and  his  retinue  tempting  the  Christ.  In  the 
cavern  adjoining  these  are  several  paintings  of  St.  Ignacio  and  the 
Virgin,  done  in  color  with  as  much  s-kill  as  the  similar  work  to  be 
seen  in  the  churches.  This  mountain  top — Irom  which  may  be  seen 
Guanajuato,  Silao,  Leon,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  rich  Bajio — 
was  supposed  to  suggest  that  from  which  El  Salvador  was  shown 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  and  their  glory,  in  the  great  temptation. 
Lower  down,  near  the  talus  slope,  the  other  temptations  are  de- 
picted in  a  crude  way.  It  is  not  said  that  the  riches  of  the  Veta 
Madre  were  offered;  they  have  tempted  many  men  to  their  undo- 
ing during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

On  the  rounded  foothills  that  extend  from  the  base  of  La  Bufa  begins  the  resi- 
dence portion  of  Guanajuato — it  is  called  La  Presa,  because  of  its  dominant  feature, 
a  big  dam  with  an  encircling  park.  Seen  from  a  distance,  there  is  a  gleam  of 
pink  walls  among  cedars  and  the  tops  of  some  church  towers;  then  the  crest  of  a 
ridge  intervenes.  At  the  foot  of  this  and  in  the  Canada  below  the  Rayas,  there 
is  a  cluster  of  brown  ruins,  La  Duran,  the  oldest  hacienda  de  beneficio  in  Guana- 
juato, and  contemporaneous  with  the  discovery  of  the  patio  process,  in  1557.  A 
hundred  yards  below  it,  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  cro&sed  by  the  slender  line  of 
an  aqueduct,  that  now  serves  to  carry  the  pipe-line  which  brings  the  water-supply 
of  the  (own.  The  six  pillars  are  capped  by  a  series  of  broad  keystones,  that  do 
duly  as  arches.  This  is  a  characteris-tic  type  of  Mexican  architecture.  The 
'flat  arch'  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  and  simplest  expedient  for  supporting 
a  structure;  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  big  stone  placed  over  a 
donrway  in  (he  days  before  the  idea  of  the  true  arch  was  developed.  Other  en- 
gineers.', or  instance,  Mr.  Carlos  Van  Law,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  tint  arch 
was  a  development  from  the  true  arch,  and  that,  in  form  and  principle,  it  is  the 


A  Mexican  Malacate  or  Horse-whim. 


A  Glimpse  of  Guanajuato  Between  the  Organ  Cactus. 

real  origin  of  our  modern  'invention'  of  fire-proof  floor  construction  with  its  so- 
called  arch-tiles. 

Below  the  aqueduct,  the  canada  turns  to  the  right  and  becomes  fringed  by 
Peruvian  pepper  trees,  and  beyond  them  is  the  big  hollow  in  which  the  town  of 
Guanajuato  lies  huddled — a  multitudinous  complex  of  walls — pink,  yellow,  and 
white — with  red  Moorish  companiles.  The  narrow  river-bed  is  marked  by  a  con- 
gestion of  brown  walls1;  on  the  onlooking  slopes  there  is  a  decrease  in  this  density 
of  buildings  and  an  increase  of  verdure,  until  the  top  of  the  ridges  are  reached, 
where  there  are  no  dwellings,  but  only  the  dark  red  earth  of  the  cornfields, 
defined  by  hedges  of  organ  cactus.  Surrounding  the  town  and  overlooking  it, 
are  golden  brown  hills,  with  contours  deeply  eroded  and  steep  ravines  (barrancas), 
the  culminating  point  being  the  cone  of  Cubilete.  The  broken  skyline  is  carved 
in  diabase,  and  the  nearer  slopes  are  eroded  in  the  conglomerate  that  lies  on  the 
flanks  of  the  main  ridge. 

In  front,  beyond  the  huddled  habitations  of  man  and  the  brown  hills  crossed 
by  the  traveling  shadows  of  clouds  that  fleck  the  vivid  blue  of  the  sky,  stretches 
the  purple  interval  that  marks  the  Bajio,  a  great  valley  along 
which  runs  the  Mexican  Central — a  most  unromantic  rail- 
road, with  slow  trains-,  sloppy  Chinese  cooking,  and  a  most 
distressing  service.  Beyond  it,  like  the  good  things  promised 
on  the  other  side  of  this  vale  of  tears,  is  the  blue  line  of  the 
Cordilleras,  throbbing  with  soft  enchantment  and  pulsating 
with  the  romance  of  mining  that  shall  not  die. 

The  other  picture  on  this  page  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
primitive  character  of  much  of  the  Mexican  mechanis>m.  Mr. 
Rickard  says  that  as  a  rule  the  miner  does  not  choose  the 
top  of  a  hill  for  the  site  of  his  shaft;  he  goes  where  he  can 
economize  on  his  sinking,  without  depriving  himself  of  the 
chance  to  distribute  the  waste  rock.  At  Guanajuato  the  shalts 
are  on  knolls,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  dignity  of  hills.  The 
reason  for  this  was  the  space  the  Spanish  miners  wanted  for 
their  malacates  or  horse-whims.  At  each  shaft  there  were  so 
many  of  these  that  a  yard  of  100-ft.  radius  was  required. 
When  this  had  been  planned,  they  would  begin  to  construct 
a  wall  jus-t  beyond  the  end  of  the  arms  of  the  malacate,  the 
wall  being  built  with  the  waste  (extracted  from  the  shaft), 
which  was  then  filled  into  the  enclosure  until  the  yard  had  a 
level  surface.  The  picture  on  this  page  shows  how  such  a 
surface  has  been  prepared  for  the  operation  of  the  large, 
rude  horse-whim  or,  as  we  would  call  it,  windlass. 

All  these  details  of  Mexican  life  and  enterprise  are  of 
growing  interest  to  Californians;  because  of  the  increase  of 
coi'.mercial  and  social  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
Not  only  are  Americans  going  south  more  freely  to  make  in- 
vestments in  various  industries  but  Mexican  young  men  are 
coining  in  considerable  numbers"  to  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  United  States,  especially  for  technical  training..  "." 
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THE  WEEK 


With  all  the  discomforts  and  loss  of  time  incident  to 
p  heavy  winter  it  is  fortunate  that  heavy  frosts  have 
avoided  California  and  it  is  now  beyond  the  date  when 
the  citrus  fruit  growers  are  very  apprehensive  about 
them,  though  some  of  them  may  be  nervous  until  the 
fruit  is  in  the  box.  We  have  clearly  escaped  again  the 
freezing  which  hits  our  Florida  friends  so  hard  and 
so  often.  Mail  advices  from  New  York  are  that  re- 
ceipts of  Florida  oranges  have  dwindled  until  they  are 
•  now  running  about  three  cars  per  day  and  sometimes 
only  one,  while  normally  there  ought  to  have  been 
about  ten  cars  per  day.  This  will  clear  the  track  for 
the  weight  of  the  Southern  California  product  and  help 
to  give  our  growers  another  very  good  year. 

The  victories  of  the  California  lemon  are  becoming 
notable.  Consul  C.  M.  Caughy,  writing  from  Messina, 
says  that  the  most  optimistic  Sicilian  cannot  fail  to  re- 
alize that  his  country's  fruit  trade  with  America  has 
dwindled  to  practically  nothing,  the  supply  being  fur- 
nished from  California.  For  several  years  there  have 
been  considerable  shipments  of  Messina  fruit  to  Manila 
via  Bombay  and  Hongkong,  but  as  a  shipper  remarked 
recently,  "California  is  ruining  the  East  for  us  also." 
Manifestly  the  proper  market  for  the  Mediterranean 
crop  is  in  the  North  of  Europe,  but  the  consumption 
there  is  restricted  by  the  high  import  duties  for  rev- 
enue. Russia,  for  example,  puts  on  a  duty  of  $3.08  per 
box  of  lemons,  with  the  idea  that  people  wno  want  lem 
ons  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  luxuries.  That  is  a  very 
low  conception  of  the  lemon. 

A  very  interesting  long  distance  fruit  movement  is 
indicated  by  the  appearance  of  fresh  peaches  from 
South  Africa  in  New  York.  The  up-side-downedness 
of  the  seasons  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  makes  this 
traffic  possible.  There  were  500  boxes  in  the  first  cargo, 
the  boxes  containing  15,  18,  and  24  peaches  carefully 
packed  in  wooden  boxes,  each  being  wrapped  in  a  sep- 
arate wrapper  containing  the  name  of  the  packer. 
The  fruit  in  each  box  was  of  uniform  size  and  it  ar- 
rived in  excellent  condition.  The  prices  realized  for 
the  fruit  ranged  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  box. 

Another  interesting  item  from  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere is  of  quite  a  different  character.  It  relates  to  the 
latest  phase  of  the  anti-rabbit  warfare  In  Australia. 
It  is  announced  that  the  government  of  Victoria  has  ac 
cepted  a  local  bid  for  the  supply  of  eight  machines  at 
the  price  of  $5,000  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  netting. 
These  machines  are  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
industry  in  the  penitentiary  at  Melbourne  and  supply- 
ing prison-made  wire  netting  to  land  owners  at  cost, 
price  on  long  terms  of  repayment  to  enable  them  to 
cope  with  the  rabbit  pest.  It  seems  that  after  all  the 
government  trial  of  poison,  disease,  etc.,  the  only  satis- 
factory recourse  is  to  fence  out  the  rabbits.  It  Is  sal  3 
that  the  Queensland  government  and  citizens  together 
have  expended  not  less  than  $0,250,000  in  erecting  ana 
maintaining  rabbit-proof  wire  fences  to  control  the  rab- 
bit pest.  Although  a  large  sum,  it  is  considered  to  have 
been  a  wise  outlay.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  worse 
a  pest  a  burrowing  rabbit  is  than  a  hare.  They  can- 
not be  driven  as  our  California  hares  are. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  very  large  expansion  of  our 


canning  industry,  although  it  has  been  growing  very 
rapidly  and  attracting  outside  capital  for  several  years 
back.  Current  reports  indicate  increased  facilities  for 
handling  fruits  and  the  interesting  and  unique  as- 
paragus canning  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention. 
Californians  who  have  been  operating  near  Antloch  are 
capturing  more  asparagus  land.  It  is  also  reported 
that  one  of  the  best  known  Chicago  packing  firms  is  to 
commence  the  construction  of  a  cannery  for  the  as 
paragus  industry  along  the  lower  Sacramento  river  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  firm  proposes  handling  the 
entire  output  of  Solano,  Contra  Costa,  and  Sacramento 
counties.  Their  location  is  in  the  heart  of  the  richest 
of  the  asparagus  fields,  while  the  plant  itself  will  cost 
approximately  $150,000.  This  will  also  be  available 
for  fruit  and  other  vegetables  after  the  asparagus  Is 
all  sealed  up  for  the  year.  The  movement  is  very  prom- 
ising in  every  way.  It  will  make  it  lively  along  the 
rivers  and  constitutes  another  very  good  reason  ror  the 
movement  to  make  the  rivers  behave  and  get  down  to 
more  work  for  the  State  and  less  riot.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  legislature  will  do  some  good  work  in 
that  line. 

Another  expansive  subject  which  is  now  winning  wide 
favor  is  the  holding  of  a  World's  Fair  in  California  In 
1913  in  commemoration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  ocean  by  Vasco 
Nunez  Balboa  and  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  canal.  This  exposition  is  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
men  of  affairs  from  different  parts  of  tne  State,  who 
have  gotten  back  of  the  proposition,  expect  the  people 
of  California  to  make  it  the  greatest  fair  ever  held. 
The  fact  of  the  exposition  itself  will  show  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  the  latent  force  Californians  have, 
and  the  holding  of  this  exposition  in  San  Francisco  win 
be  substantial  evidence  of  the  abilitiy  of  our  people  to 
cope  with  a  great  disaster,  and  to  erect,  within  a  com 
paratively  short  period  thereafter,  a  new  and  more 
beautiful  city  than  existed  before,  in  which  fact  the 
entire  State  of  California  is  vitally  interested.  It  is  well 
that  this  undertaking  is  being  entered  upon  vigorously 
thus  early. 

A  part  of  the  $43,000,000  which  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller has  handed  over  to  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  this  country  will  fall  inside  the 
farm  fence.  It  is  announced  that  as  an  immediate  result 
of  the  big  gift  the  Board  will  extend  its  agricultural 
demonstration  work  to  all  of  the  Southern  States.  It 
is  predicted  that  this  work,  which  consists  of  conducting 
model  farms  on  educational  lines,  means  the  agri- 
cultural rejuvenation  of  the  South.  It  is  really  very 
wise  to  see  so  far  into  the  situation.  To  advance  the 
South  intellectually  there  must  be  more  to  eat  and  a 
wider  distribution  of  creature  comforts  resulting  in 
general  prosperity.  The  Rockefeller  is  beginning  at  the 
right  end  for  the  advancement  of  the  South. 

Speaking  of  free  use  of  funds  toward  securing  more 
prosperous  agriculture  we  are  reminded  of  the  follow- 
ing declarations  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette: 

Many  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
are  again  wrestling  with  legislatures  for  funds.  It  is 
depressing  and  discouraging  to  the  officials  of  these  in- 
stitutions that  whenever  they  want  appropriations  they 
have  to  descend  to  the  game  of  politics  and  play 
the  role  of  beggars.  The  fear  of  failure  or  partial  fail 
ure  In  securing  financial  aid  impairs  work  in  progress, 
narrows  the  foundation  of  investigations  proposed,  dis- 
heartens experimenters  and  instructors  and  in  other 
ways  circumscribes  the  influences  of  colleges  and  sta- 
tions. This  situation  ought  to  be  changed.  Agriculture 
in  agricultural  states  should  get  every  cent  its  leaders 
ask  the  legislatures  to  appropriate  for  its  promotion. 
College  and  station  officials  should  be  relieved  of  all 
lobbying  in  behalf  of  their  appropriations.  Farmers 
should  see  to  It  that  men  are  sent  to  the  legislature  who 
will  not  require  "education"  as  to  what  these  insti- 
tutions are  doing,  what  they  need  and  ought  to  have. 

This  suggestion  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  now  in  session.    It  represents  the 


spirit  of  the  great  Middle  West  in  the  light  of  whicn 
some  Pacific  Coast  propositions  seem  narrow  and 
scimpy.  California  cannot  afford  to  discount  her  ag- 
riculture and  try  to  reduce  it  to  low  ideals. 

The  promotion  of  the  scientific  side  of  our  agricul- 
tural institutions  must  not  be  overlooked  while  the  prac- 
tical side  is  being  adequately  developed.  If  this  is  not 
done  we  shall  have  to  educate  our  expert  teachers  and 
research  men  on  some  other  side  of  the  world.  The 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  are  developing  in  such  a  way 
that  the  stream  of  Americans  to  German  universities 
is  being  checked,  although  the  movement  is  still  large. 
A  United  States  consul  at  one  of  the  German  ports  re- 
cently wrote:  "Until  within  a  recent  period  no  young 
American,  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  in  such  a 
science  as  chemistry,  felt  that  he  was  equipped  for  a 
successful  career  without  a  degree  from  a  German  un'- 
versity.  Now  he  secures  in  the  universities  of  the  home 
land  an  equally  thorough  training,  and  finds  himself 
in  an  equally  inspiring  atmosphere.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  experimental  and  testing  laboratories  or 
most  great  American  manufacturing  industries  involv- 
ing the  application  of  modern  science."  At  the  present 
time  it  is  said  that  one  half  the  attendance  at  one  of 
the  famous  agricultural  schools  in  Germany  consists 
of  foreigners.  The  United  States  certainly  should  not 
be  content  to  be  a  German  dependency  In  the  matter 
of  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture.  This  will 
surely  continue  indefinitely  unless  our  higher  institu- 
tions are  adequately  manned  and  equipped  for  the  most 
advanced  agricultural  science,  and  our  practice  too 
will  lag  behind  because  it  is  science  which  underlies 
its  advancement. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


EUCALYPTUS  IN  A  GRAVEL  PIT. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  about  two  acres  which  was 
formerly  a  gravel  pit  now  a  sandy  soil  ten  feet  below 
the  level  of  land  surrounding  it.  I  have  thought  of 
planting  eucalyptus.  It  is  rather  a  hot  place  in  summer, 
Do  you  think  it  would  do  for  that  purpose?  What 
month  should  the  trees  be  set  out?  How  many  feet 
apart?— FARMER,  Santa  Clara. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  eucalyptus  trees  will 
succeed  in  the  situation  which  you  describe,  providing 
there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  lower  strata  which  they 
can  draw  upon.  The  eucalyptus-  endures  the  highest 
heat  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
discouraged  by  heat  in  your  district.  The  trees  should 
be  planted  about  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  that  they 
may  protect  each  other  and,  if  they  grow  well,  remove 
alternate  trees  for  fuel  purposes  until  only  enough  re- 
main to  reach  large  size.  The  trees  should  be  planted 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  unless  the  place  is  very 
frosty,  to  that  they  can  get  a  good  start  while  moist- 
ure remains. 

APPLES  AND  PEAR  BLIGHT. 

To  the  Editor:  My  Spitzenberg  and  Hoover  apples 
blight  very  badly.  I  shall  either  pull  them  up  or  grart 
them  over.  What  do  you  think  of  grafting  over  trees 
nine  years  old?  If  I  cut  away  all  the  blight  I  shall  only 
have  the  trunks  and  stubs-  6  to  12  inches  in  length.  Ben 
Davis  seems  to  be  most  resistant  to  the  blight.  Can 
you  tell  me  other  varieties  which  I  might  graft  In? 
How  shall  I  put  in  the  grafts?— GROWER,  Butte  county. 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  resistance  of  apples  to 
pear  blight  to  advise  you  as  to  your  choice  of  varieties. 
If  Ben  Davis  seems  to  resist  sufficiently  with  you  we 
should  put  in  the  grafts  and  the  s4x  or  twelve  inches  of 
limbs  which  you  have  left  are  just  right  for  grafting 
places,  much  better  than  if  you  had  to  work  in  the 
main  trunk.  Ordinary  cleft  graft  succeeds  admirably 
with  the  apple. 

A  DISAPPOINTING  VISIT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  visited  California  last  July.  I  found 
In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  it  would  require  an  in- 
dependent fortune  to  purchase  a  place.  In  Fresno  we 
struck  a  temperature  of  110  degrees  in  the  shade  and 
were  so  nearly  roasted  that  we  could  not  get  around 
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that  section  to  see  what  it  was.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  counties  bordering  on  San  Francisco  bay  are 
pleasant  and  not  so  unbearably  hot  in  summer  and  are 
just  as  profitable  for  fruit  culture  as  any  part  of  Cali- 
fornia and  that  lands  are  held  at  a  more  reachable  fig- 
ure. I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  tell  me  where  I 
should  locate  or  rather  where  you  would  locate  if  fifty- 
one  years  old  and  wanting  to  get  out  of  a  bank  and 
work  in  the  open  air.  Do  grapes  grow  as  well  in  the 
counties  around  San  Francisco  bay  as  they  do  near 
Fresno?  Any  other  information  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived—BANK  CLERK,  Ohio. 

We  cannot  undertake  any  such  breadth  of  discussion 
as  your  letter  suggests.  High  priced  land  usually  has 
some  potent  reason  for  its  value.  Heat  is  one  of  the 
best  things  in  California  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view.  The  heat  makes  the  crop,  the  crop  makes  the 
land  value,  etc.  We  can  say,  however,  that  the  coast 
valleys  of  California  have  a  lower  summer  temperature 
and  are  still  well  suited  to  several  kinds  of  fruit,  the 
production  of  which  is  now  large  and,  as  a  rule,  profit- 
able. You  should  examine  tne  Pajaro  valley,  adjacent 
to  Monterey  bay,  with  its  chief  town  at  Watsonville; 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  eastward  of  the  Pajaro  valley 
and  extending  northward  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
the  chief  town  being  San  Jose;  the  several  valleys  north 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco — Santa  Rosa  valley,  So- 
noma valley,  Napa  valley — all  starting  from  the  north 
shore  of  San  Francisco  bay  and  extending  northward. 
No  written  description  would  serve  you  as  a  basis  of 
investment.  You  must  come  and  see  the  land  and  the 
fruit  growing  for  yourself  and  judge  of  its  acceptability 
from  your  point  of  view.  Grapes  are  commercially 
grown  in  these  coast  valleys,  excepting  the  first  men- 
tioned, but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  different  varieties  and 
for  different  products  than  those  grown  in  the  Fresno 
district.  Your  previous  visit  to  California  was  too 
brief  to  be  of  any  particular  use.  If  you  really  con- 
template a  change  of  location  and  an  entire  change  of 
business  at  your  time  of  life  the  matter  should  be  care- 
fully looked  into  from  all  points  of  view. 

NO  EASY  WAY  WITH  LAWN  WEEDS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  troubled  and  annoyed,  as 
have  also  many  of  my  neighbors  here  in  Santa  Paula,  by 
a  weed  or  grass*  which  is  called  "salt  grass."  Tnis  grass, 
when  it  once  gets  a  good  start  in  a  lawn,  and  it  very 
readily  does  so,  soon  kills  out  all  other  lawn  grass,  no 
matter  what  variety.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
remedy,  except  to  dig  up  the  entire  lawn  and  plant  it 
anew,  and  even  then  the  salt  grass  soon  chokes  every- 
thing else  out  and  compels  the  same  process  to  be  un- 
dertaken again.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  possible  that  you  might  know  of  some  remedy  for 
this  weed  or  grass  which  could  be  applied  that  would 
kill  it  without  it  being  necessary  to  plow  up  and  re-, 
plant  the  lawns. — ENQUIRER,  Santa  Paula. 

There  is-  no  known  way  of  eradicating  undesirable 
grasses  from  lawns  except  by  digging  up,  separating 
out  and  destroying  all  old  roots,  so  far  as  possible,  and 
resowing  with  clean  seed.  Beginning  with  a  new  lawn 
one  can  keep  down  intruders  by  pouncing  upon  them 
at  their  first  appearance.  They  are,  however,  as  a  rule, 
more  hardy  than  the  grass  which  you  select  to  sow  and 
are,  therefore,  aggressive  and  would  be  resistant  to  any 
form  of  application  which  you  might  make  for  their 
destruction.  Any  such  application  would  first  kill  the 
tender  grasses  which  you  wish  to  preserve  and  give 
your  enemies  a  better  chance  than  they  had  before. 

PINEAPPLE  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  try  growing  pineapples  and 
ask  whether  they  grow  from  plants  of  seed  or  both, 
and  where  plants  or  seed  are  obtainable.  What  in- 
formation concerning  time  to  plant  and  how  to  plant 
you  can  give  me  will  be  appreciated. — READER,  Santa 
Monica. 

Pineapples  are  grown  from  off-sets  or  suckers,  and 
sometimes  from  the  cap  or  tuft  of  leaves  removed  from 
the  top  of  the  pineapple.  You  may  be  able  to  get  suck- 
ers at  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Rapp,  Hollywood.  Mr. 
Rapp  had,  recently,  the  largest  plantation  in  the  State, 
and  we  presume  still  has  the  plants. 


EUCALYPTUS  TIMBER. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  worth  of  eucalyptus  as  fuel  and  as  timber  for 
posts  compared  to  other  woods?  — ENQUIRER,  Colusa 
county. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  suitability  of  eucalyptus 
for  fuel  purposes.  In  view  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth 
and  its  hardness,  there  is  probably  nothing  that  can  be 
grown  so  rapidly  and  with  so  little  cost  that  is  so  good. 
Recently  timber  tests  have  been  made  in  comparison 
with  standard  hardwood,  like  hickory,  which  yields 
very  satisfactory  results.  Last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press  contained  the  results  of  such  tests. 

THE  SETARIA  GLAUCA  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  grass  which  I 
would  like  very  much  if  you  would  examine  and  name. 
The  grass  is  a  fine  grower  and  stock  like  it.  I  think  it 
was  shipped  here  in  alfalfa  seed.  It  will  grow  from  two 
to  three  feet  high  and  stands  drouth  well.  Can  you 
tell  me  its  name  and  its  value  as  a  forage  grass? — 
FARMER,  Porterville. 

The  grass  which  you  send  is  Setaria  glauca,  and  it 
was  fully  discussed  in  last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

BLACK  LOGAN  AND  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  an  opportunity  to  procure 
plants  which  the  party  calls  the  black  loganberry  and 
not  being  familiar  with  them,  I  write  you  if  you  could 
inform  me  in  regard  to  them,  of  the  size,  character,  pro- 
ductiveness, shipping  qualities  and  whether  they  are 
anything  like  the  mammoth  blackberry.  I  fail  to  find 
any  one  around  here  that  knows  anything  about  them. 
—SMALL  FRUIT,  Los  Angeles. 

The  black  Loganberry  is  the  mammoth  blackberry 
This  variety  came  to  be  called  the  "black  loganberry" 
because  both  the  loganberry  and  the  mammoth  black- 
berry were  originated  by  Judge  Logan  of  Santa  Cruz. 
In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  14,  1906,  this  question 
was  definitely  settled  by  Judge  Logan  himself. 

GARDEN  SNAILS  OR  SLUGS. 

To  the  Editor:  My  garden  crops  are  being  pesterel 
with  snails  or  slugs  and,  in  a  single  night,  they  devour 
the  entire  plants;  lettuce  and  peas  especially.  This 
is  their  first  appearance  in  a  number  of  years.  I  shall 
appreciate  an  answer  to  this,  giving  some  information 
how  to  exterminate  them. — AMATEUR,  Fruitvale. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  protect  plants  against 
snails  or  slugs,  as  they  are  usually  called.  When  the 
rains  are  frequent  and  the  ground  kept  constantly  moist 
upon  the  surface,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check  them. 
A  very  good  way  is  to  have  a  brood  of  young  chickens 
or  young  ducks,  with  a  hen  in  a  coop,  and  allow  them 
to  run  in  the  garden.  Mature  ducks,  of  one  of  the 
lighter  breeds  like  a  domesticated  Mallard,  will  also 
live  on  slugs  with  a  minimum  of  injury  to  plants. 
Ducks  are  the  best  hunters  for  slugs  that  we  know  of. 
After  the  showers  cease  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  slugs 
in  check  by  constant  loosening  the  surface  and  caus 
ing  it  to  become  dry  and  dusty,  never  allowing  the 
space  between  the  plants  to  become  hard.  The  slugs 
are  sometimes  checked  by  powdered  lime,  sprinkled  on 
the  ground  around  the  plants.  The  slugs  cannot  cross 
lime  until  it  becomes  inert  by  the  action  of  water. 
Another  old  recourse  for  both  slugs  and  sowbugs  Is 
trapping  them;  that  is,  putting  either  small  pieces  of 
board  or  leaves  of  cabbage  or  some  other  large  plant 
near  the  seedlings  which  you  wish  to  protect.  The 
pests  will  collect  under  these  shelters  during  the  night 
and  you  can  destroy  them  in  vast  numbers  In  the  morn- 
ing. Your  trouble  will  undoubtedly  decrease  as  the 
season  advances  and  the  surface  dries  sufficiently  to 
allow  you  to  maintain  a  dry,  pulverized  condition  of  the 
earth.  There  is,  however,  no  easy  way  with  these 
creatures. 

BEGINNING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  me  your  candid  opinion 
as  to  the  passibilities  of  success  a  young  active  man 
— city  bom  and  bred  with  business  training — quick  of 
perceptions  and  ability  to  use  ordinary  tools,  might 
meet  with  should  he  go  to  your  State  without  capital 


and  rent  a  smal}  ranch  that  had  the  necessary  ho 
and  implements  on  it  for  working  it.  I  am  anxious 
locate  in  your  State  and  do  not  care  to  engage  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits— nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  want  to 
embark  on  something  that,  to  those  who  know,  would 
prove  a  failure  before  it  was  tried.  If  a  course  of  read- 
ing would  help,  what  would  you  suggest?  To  be  plain, 
I  hardly  know  what  to  ask  you  beyond  your  advice, 
which  will  be  more  than  appreciated.  I  have  been  cor- 
responding with  the  secretary  of  one  of  your  county 
Boards  of  Trade  at  Santa  Cruz  and  he  writes  in  a  very 
encouraging  way.— ENQUIRER,  New  York  City. 

We  could  not  undertake  to  advise  you  to  embark  upon 
the  actual  handling  of  a  piece  of  California  farming 
land  without  knowing  either  agriculture  or  California 
The  way  to  begin,  if  you  have  the  disposition  to  come, 
is  to  put  in  the  coming  summer  in  farm  work,  perhaps 
on  the  horticultural  side,  which  might  be  most  attract- 
ive to  you,  and  judge  of  your  future  course  by  what  you 
can  see  and  hear  during  that  experience.  If  you  will 
write  to  Mr.  H.  P.  stabler,  Chairman  of  Fruit  Growers' 
Committee  on  Labor  Supply,  Yuba  City,  Cal.,  you  will 
receive  a  good  deal  of  information  which  will  be  help- 
ful in  determining  your  course. 


PING  MARKS  ON  ORANGES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  six  oranges  and  ask  you, 
if  possible,  to  determine  what  causes  the  circular  callus 
ring  about  the  stem  end.  Considerable  fruit  has  been 
blemished  in  this  way  this  season,  and  various  causes 
are  given  for  it.  Some  believe  that  it  was  a  very  late 
frost  that  caught  some  of  the  bloom  last  spring;  others, 
that  bees  have  done  it,  and  others  again  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  chafing  of  the  leaves.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  can- 
not be  from  the  last  cause.  My  observation  has  been 
close  enough  to  convince  me  that  this  is  not  so.  If 
you  can  give  us  any  light  upon  the  subject  we  would 
very  much  like  to  have  it,  as  most  of  the  orchards  have 
had  more  or  less  of  this  kind  of  fruit  this  season. — 
GROWER,  Tulare  county. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  peculiar  circular  mark 
on  the  fruit  which  you  send  is  due  to  some  mechanical 
injury,  inflicted  probably  quite  early  in  the  growth  of 
the  fruit.  It  partakes  of  the  general  nature  of  thorn 
scratches  or  leaf  abrasion  and  consisted  simply  of  in- 
jury to  the  outer  layer  of  the  epidermis,  which  nature 
repairs  by  a  sort  of  scabby  or  scaley  formation.  It  will 
require  probably  continued  observation  during  t,he 
growing  season  of  the  fruit  to  ascertain  to  what  specific 
agency  this  circular  mark  is  due.  It  might  readily  be 
the  work  of  a  surface  scarifying  insect,  or  even  to  a 
scald  which  visited  the  minute  fruit  while  it  was  still 
small.  Whether  it  is  capable  of  prevention  or  not  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  discovery  of  the  agency. 
It  is  clearly  not  a  disease  of  any  sort. 

PEPPERMINT  OIL  MAKING. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  inform  me  whether  any  one 
in  this  State  has  experimented  in  the  production  of  the 
commercial  oil  of  peppermint,  such  as  is  largely  grown 
in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  New  York?— READER, 
Ventura  county. 

The  production  of  commercial  oil  of  peppermint  has 
been  undertaken  in  California  several  times,  beginning 
about  1875.  It  has  also  been  entered  upon  experimental- 
ly in  the  State  of  Washington.  None  of  the  enterprises 
thus  far  undertaken  have  proved  satisfactory;  in  fact, 
they  were  all  quickly  abandoned.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  ability  to  grow  the  peppermint  plant  in  this 
State,  nor  to  manufacture  it  if  one  masters  the  very 
simple  process  and  provides  the  outfit;  but  the  world's 
supply  of  peppermint  oil  seems  to  be  easily  met  by  the 
production  in  one  or  two  counties  of  the  States  you 
mention,  plus  an  enterprise  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Even  with  these  few  efforts  there  is  often  an  oversupply, 
and  a  decline  in  price  induces  the  owners  to  plow  up 
part  of  their  acreage.  The  old  districts  have  one  very 
marked  advantage  over  any  new  undertaking,  in  that 
their  product  is  known  and  sold  by  its  brand,  and  it  is 
a  long  and  tedious  undertaking  to  get  recognition  for 
a  new  brand,  which  manufacturers  of  essences  are  not 
disposed  to  accept.  Experience  in  both  economical  and 
commercial  lines  seems  to  be  adverse  to  such  an  un- 
dertaking as  you  mention. 
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THE  FRANQU  ETTE  WALNUT. 

To  the  Editor:  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
that  I  read  the  article  in  your  issue  of  January  19  on 
"Walnut  Industry"  from  the  pen  of  Felix  Gillet,  of  Ne- 
vada City,  and  again  in  your  issue  of  the  26th,  his  ad- 
vice, descriptions  and  criticisms  of  certain  varieties. 
These  articles  from  the  pen  of  an  expert— a  man  who 
has  devoted  so  many  years  to  the  culture  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  walnut — are,  to  say  the  least,  instructive. 
Especially  so  to  us  of  the  North  who  are  interested  in 
the  French  strains,  or  the  hardier,  late-blooming  kinds, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Gillet  with  his  incessant 
advocacy  of  the  French  varieties  for  so  long  a  time  has 
rendered  a  great  service  in  helping  to  blaze  the  way  for 
what  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  north  Pacific  Coast  country;  and  even  his  own  State 
is  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  importance  and  advantage 
of  these  late  vegetating  French  varieties  as  the  most 
profitable  for  commercial  purposes  and  profits. 

But  while  willing  to  accord  to  Mr.  Gillet  all  the  honor 
that  he  is  surely  entitled  to,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
asking  for  more  substantial  evidence  on  some  important 
points  than  mere  statements.  All  through  these  articles 
the  impression  is  left  that  the  Franquette  is  not  a  de- 
sirable variety  to  plant.  First,  because  it  is  a  hard- 
shelled  variety  and  not  suitable  for  using  as  a  shelled 
nut;  again,  because  it  will  not  adhere  to  its  type  when 
grown  as  a  second  generation  tree.  To  be  particular,  1 
will  quote  from  Mr.  Gillet's  articles.  In  your  issue  of 
the  19th  he  says:  "And  as  the  Franquette  has  a  rather 
thick  and  heavy  shell,  compared  to  Mayette,  Chaberte,  or 
Bordeaux,  and  the  meat  has  not  the  desirable  shape  for 
the  manufacturing  of  walnut  cream  candy,  being  too 
long,  it  is  altogether  rejected  for  shelling  purposes  and 
solely  used  as  a  dessert  nut." 

Again,  in  your  issue  of  the  26th,  he  says:  "While  with 
the  Franquette,  it  is  very  seldom  you  find  a  seedling 
which  is  as  fine  as  the  parent,  and  the  majority  of  the 
trees  bear  inferior  nuts,  even  ill  shaped." 

Reading  between  the  lines,  we  must  infer  that  in  Mr. 
Gillet's  opinion  the  Franquette  is  altogether  an  in- 
ferior nut  as  compared  with  the  other  leading  commer- 
cial varieties  of  French  origin.  In  order  that  a  correct 
understanding  may  be  arrived  at  and  the  qualities  of 
the  different  varieties  referred  to  defined  by  comparison, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  ten  pounds  of  Fran- 
quettes  from  this  past  season's  crop  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Vroo- 
man's  grove,  "Walnutmere,"  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Five 
pounds  as  cured  for  commercial,  five  pounds  as  cured 
for  seed  purposes,  and  request  that  Mr.  Gillel  also  con- 
tribute samples  of  other  French  varieties  that  he  con- 
siders superior  to  the  Franquette,  thus  bringing  to- 
gether the  different  varieties  for  your  examination.  I 
should  also  invite  samples  to  be  submitted  from  any  one 
who  is  growing  French  varieties.  Then  we  shall  be  able 
to  determine  by  actual  comparison  the  merits  of  each 
variety  and  its  value  as  compared  with  each  of  the  other 
varieties  submitted,  so  far  as  nuts  are  concerned. 

I  submit  a  statement  from  Mrs.  Vrooman  showing 
the  bearing  record  of  her  orchard  since  the  third  year, 
and  should  like  for  Mr.  Gillet,  or  some  one  else,  to  sub- 
mit a  record  of  the  bearing  of  some  Mayette  grove  for 
the  same  number  of  years.  Following  is  Mrs.  Vrooman's 
statement: 

"Gentlemen:  You  ask  me  to  give  a  report  of  the 
increase  of  my  Franquette  walnut  trees  since  they  be- 
gan to  bear.    Happily  I  have  the  figures  at  hand: 

When  three   years  old,  1901   82  pounds 

When  four     years  old,  1902   520  pounds 

When  five     years  old,  1903   3,700  pounds 

When  six       years  old,  1904   6,000  pounds 

When  seven  years  old,  1905  12,325  pounds 

When  eight   years  old,  1906  24,314  pounds 

The  output  has  practically  doubled  every  year  since 
the  trees  came  into  bearing. 

MRS.  E.  M.  VROOMAN, 
Walnutmere,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal." 

November  22,  1906. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  your  readers  like  myself  are  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  the  best  varieties  to  plant 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  Franquette  in  Mrs.  Vroo- 
man's orchard  has  made  a  record  in  walnut  culture  of 
which  California  may  be  pround,  and  if  there  is  any  bet- 
ter variety,  your  readers  no  doubt  would  like  to  know 
about  it  and  learn  where  the  stock  can  be  purchased  in 
quantities,  for  Mr.  Gillet's  statement  as  quoted  hereto- 
fore certainly  does  not  bear  out  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  grown  walnuts  here  in  the  North.  And  let  me 
say  now  that  a  large  majority  of  the  bearing  trees  in  our 
country  are  from  trees  sent-out  by  Mr.  Gillet  himself. 


Our  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  Franquette  ad- 
|  heres  more  c:osely  to  its  type  than  any  other  and  the 
nuts,  being  perfectly  sealed,  protects  the  meat  in  ship- 
ping and  prevents  them  from  deterioration.  It  has  one 
of  the  thinnest  shells  of  all  the  French  varieties  and 
very  little,  if  any,  thicker  than  the  soft-shelled  kinds 
such  as  the  Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Rosa.  These  lat- 
|  ter  kinds  are  so  poorly  sealed  in  the  seam  that  they 
open  with  the  least  handling,  thus  giving  the  impression 
that  they  are  very  thin  shelled,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  shell  is  almost,  i.r  not  quite,  as  thick  and  heavy 
as  the  Franquette. 

Again,  Mr.  Gillet  states  that  the  Mayette  adheres  more 
closely  to  its  type  than  the  Franquette.  While  this  is 
not  the  experience  of  planters  in  the  North  whose  trees 
have  mostly  come  from  Mr.  Gillet,  why  is  it  that  there 
are  so  many  types  of  this  variety  to  be  found  even  in 
California?  Again,  why  is  it  that  there  are  no  large 
troves  of  bearing  Mayettes  to  be  found  in  California  1 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Mayette,  only  that  in 
most  instances,  it  is  inclined  to  be  a  shy  bearer  while 
;he  Franquette  is  a  most  abundant  and  prolific  bearer. 
Our  company  has  for  som«  time  been  searching  Cali- 
fornia for  a  bearing  grove  of  grafted,  first  generation 
Mayette  trees  from  which  to  secure  nuts  for  seed  pur- 
poses, but  so  fax,  we  have  been  unable  to  locate  such  a 
?rove.  True,  a  few  trees  can  be  found  here  and  there, 
but  no  large  planting  of  one  distinct  strain  have  we 
been  able  to  locate,  while  individual  trees  found  in  dif- 
ferent places  vary  so  much  from  each  other  in  both 
size  and  type,  that  they  are  wholly  undesirable  to  use 
lor  seed  purposes.  If  there  is  a  large  grove  of  firs; 
generation  Mayettes  bearing  any  place  in  California, 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  of  it  so  that  the  stock  may 
be  used  for  seed  purposes.  1  understand  that  even 
Mr.  Gillett  is  not  prepared  to  furnish  seed  nuts  of  this 
variety  in  quantities,  and  even  if  he  were,  his  stock 
could  not  be  considered  as  pure  and  inbred  on  account 
of  cross-pollination  from  many  varieties  he  grows. 

I  ask  the  question:  Where  Is  there  to  be  found 
another  grove  in  the  world  that  will  equal  Mrs.  Vroo 
man's  fifty-five  acres  of  grafted,  first-generation  Fran- 
quettes,  where  each  and  every  tree  is  of  the  one  va 
riety  and  strain,  producing  a  nut  for  uniformity  and 
possessing  all  the  qualities  that  enter  into  the  require- 
ments of  the  first-class  nut  of  commerce?  No  doubt 
all  of  the  varieties  have  good  qualities,  but  what  the 
prospective  planter  wants  is  the  variety  combining  all 
of  the  best  qualities  in  a  hardy,  thrifty  growing  tree, 
blight-resisting  to  as  high  a  degree  as  possible,  a  pro- 
lific, annual,  and  early  bearer,  vegetating  late  In  the 
spring.  bearing  a  nut  of  a  uniform  and  average  size  with 
all  other  necessary  points  demanded  by  the  trade  for 
high  priced  nuts. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  Mr.  Gillett  and 
others  will  come  forward  with  their  best  samples  of 
other  varieties  so  that  we  may  have  a  faithful  com- 
parison of  the  nuts.  The  good  or  poor  qualities  of  the 
tree  of  each  variety,  of  course,  can  only  be  shown  by 
the  records  of  bearing  trees  and  groves. 

m.  Mcdonald. 

Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

[It  seems  to  us  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
greater  refinement  of  the  Mayette  blanche  as  shown  by 
the  samples  of  that  variety  sent  us  by  Mr.  Gillett  and 
the  Franquette.  He  has  specifically  stated  that  there 
are  superior  and  inferior  Mayettes  and  that  he  ex- 
pressly commends  the  former  and  condemns  the  latter. 
As  to  the  point  of  the  constancy  of  the  superior  May- 
ette to  Its  character,  Mr.  Gillett  can  thresh  that  out 
with  Mr.  McDonald  in  any  way  he  sees  fit.  The  May- 
ette has  a  more  nearly  globular  form;  the  Franquette 
runs  to  the  oblong  or  oval.  We  presume  manufactur- 
ers of  walnut  creams  can  make  them  oval  as  well  as 
circular  if  they  see  fit.  The  question  is:  Will  they? 
Nothing  can  answer  this  but  the  trade  itself,  and  Uj 
answer  today  might  be  different  from  its  answer  a  few 
years  hence,  for  fashions  change  in  trade  as  in  other 
things.  We  will  have  to  be  content  in  this  matter  with 
the  logic  of  events.  We  have  the  fullest  confidence  in 
Mr.  McDonald's  statement  of  the  availability  of  the 
Franquette  in  quantity  of  uniform  style,  for  we  know 
he  has  been  looking  into  this  question  with  all  the 
earnestness  required  for  successful  business  and  he 
is  doing  more  than  anyone  else  can  do  for  the  dissem- 
ination of  a  trustworthy  walnut  of  commercial  standing 
at  least  high  enough  to  warrant  a  large  production  of 
it.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  Franquettes  and  the 
best  Mayettes  also,  and  we  know  that  one  of  our  most 
discriminating  planters  in  Central  California  who  had 
the  Franquette  is  also  planting  Mayettes_ —  even  im- 
porting them  for  that  purpose.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  both,  Mr.  Gillett  to  be  right  and  both  doing  valuable 
public  service. — Ed.] 


THE  BOTANIST. 


A  STUDY  OF  FORAGE  PLANTS  AT  ETTERSBERG, 
HUMBOLDT  CO. 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter.) 
[Concluded.] 

'  Lentils. — While  it  is  a  fact  that  lentils  were  well 
|  known  to  the  Ancients.  I  fancy  they  are  not  as  well  ap- 
!  predated  by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  their 
adaptability  and  merit  as  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  should  make  them.  The  lentil  can  be  used  in  about 
any  form  of  cooking  suited  to  the  bean,  and  I  believe 
they  are  more  easily  digested.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  say  that  they  can  be  grown  more  profitably  in 
California  than  are  beans,  but  I  will  contend  that  there 
are  many  places  where  lentils  will  thrive  and  produce 
well  where  beans  cannot  be  successfully  grown.  Point- 
ing to  this  assertion  of  better  adaptability  for  certain 
localities,  I  need  only  point  to  the  fact  that  the  bean  is. 
a  tender  annual,  and  must  be  planted  and  grown  after 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  while  the  lentil  is  perfectly 
hardy  against  any  frosts  we  are  subject  to.  and  there- 
fore can  be  sown  very  early  and  become  well  estab- 
lished and  well  on  toward  maturity  before  the  summer 
heat  and  drouth  are  upon  them.  In  most  respects  their 
cultivation  is  similar  to  that  given  garden  peas,  and 
here  at  Ettersberg  January  or  February  sowing  is  most 
satisfactory,  but  on  land  where  there  is  less  summer 
heat  and  more  sail  moisture,  March  or  April  sowing  will 
succeed  better.  1  once  saw  it  stated  on  what  ought  to 
have  been  pretty  good  authority,  that  lentils  required 
a  warm,  dry  climate,  but  in  the  face  of  facts  I  know  and 
worked  on  myself,  some  exceedingly  heavy  crops  of 
"California"  or  "Mexican"  lentils  have  grown  in  Eel 
River  valley,  where  the  climate  in  summer  is  not  re- 
markable for  either  heat  or  drouth,  for  sometimes  in  the 
month  of  July,  the  sun  is  so  seldom  seen  that  its  re- 
appearance is  noted  as  news,  in  the  county  papers.  Ten 
tons  of  lentils  I  saw  harvested  from  four  acres  of  new 
land  never  before  cropped  in  central  Eel  River  valley, 
but  this  land  was  of  just  the  right  quality,  a  moderately 
dry  clayey  loam  and  of  great  depth,  and  the  season  and 
all  was  unusually  favorable.  Ordinarily  a  ton  to  the 
acre  would  be  a  good  crop.  Sand  holding  too  much 
moisture  will  not  do  at  all  for  this  crop. 

In  my  experiments  here  at  Ettersberg  I  have  tried 
several  varieties  of  each  of  the  species  Ervum  mon- 
antha  and  Ervum  lens.  The  monantha  is  tall  growing 
and  is  comparable  to  the  vetches  as  a  forage  producer, 
but  as  a  seed  producer,  with  a  single  season's  trial, 
the  three  varieties  of  this  species  all  were  failures  or 
nearly  so  as  compared  with  three  varieties  of  Ervum 
lens.  Of  this  species,  No.  7028  is  a  short  strawed, 
early  maturing  variety  suitable  to  moist  soils  and  pro- 
duced perhaps  at  the  rate  of  1500  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  No.  7523  is  a  late  variety  and  nearly  a  failure 
as  a  seed  producer.  The  above  two  varieties  were  of 
seed  secured  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Washington.  The  third  variety,  known  to  us  as  the 
"California"  or  "Mexican"  lentil,  is  by  far  the  best 
adapted  to  this  climate,  producing  at  the  rate  of  3,000 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and  of  very  fine  quality,  and 
this,  too,  on  land  that  wouldn't  grow  beans  without 
irrigation.  Both  the  straw  and  chaff,  after  the  seed  is 
fanned  out,  are  valuable  as  feed  for  stock,  being  nearly 
if  not  quite  equal  to  ordinary  hay,  6o  no  part  of  the 
plant  is  wasted.  Lentils  can  be  threshed  with  a  ma- 
chine, or  with  a  flail  such  as  the  Ancients  used. 

Vetches. — The  most  successful  vetch  I  have  grown 
here  is  the  sand  vetch  or  hairy  vetch,  Vicia  villosa.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  quite  understand  just  what  this 
plant  actually  required  to  thrive,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
fertility  in  soil  entirely.  When  it  does  take  a  notion  to 
thrive  it  makes  an  immense  crop  and  when  it  fails  it 
is  often  nearly,  if  not  quite,  out  of  sight.  I  sowed  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  to  this  vetch  on  well  prepared  soil 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  soil  was  light,  black 
gravelly  soil  and  poor  grass  land.  It  grew  barely 
enough  to  seed  itself  and  volunteered  and  next  year  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  the 
next  season  another  large  crop  was  harvested,  and  all 
without  any  further  preparation  of  the  soil.  Again  I 
have  sown  it  on  land  that  would  grow  a  much  better 
crop  of  grain  or  grass,  and  that,  too,  in  the  fall,  and  got 
no  crop  of  vetch  at  all,  where  the  grain  was  good.  Last 
fall  I  sowed  three  plots  in  mixture  with  oats,  one  with 
hairy  vetch,  one  with  "spurred  vetch"  and  one  with 
black  purple  vetch.  All  three  came  well,  but  only  the 
hairy  vetch  made  anything  like  a  crop,  and,  strange  to 
say,  while  the  oats  were  about  the  same,  the  entire 
length  of  the  plot,  only  about  half  of  the  plot  produced 
a  crop  of  vetch  worth  mentioning,  and  this  part,  where 
it  did  so  well,  increased  the  yield  at  least  three 
fold.  So  I  must,  in  the  light  of  my  experience,  size  up 
the  hairy  vetch  as  a  bit  particular,  but  bountiful  if  you 
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can  plea&e  it  with  a  soil  to  its  liking.  It  makes  little 
growth  here  before  the  first  of  May. 

European  winter  vetch  has  done  well  in  plot  culture 
and  is  the  most  palatable  to  quail  and  jackrabbits,  and 
likely  to  poultry  in  general.  It  is  likewise  a  good  seed 
producer,  and  the  yield  is  good,  but  less  than  hairy 
vetch  where  that  variety  does  well. 

Vicia  pseudo  cracra,  lutea  and  monantha  all  made  a 
good  showing  in  garden  culture  here  last  season.  One 
advantage  they  possess  over  hairy  vetch  is  that  they 
do  not  pop  out  in  the  hot  sun  as  does  that  variety, 
which  makes  the  seed  more  easily  harvested. 

Vicia  hirsuti  is  a  plant  that  in  general  appearance 
resembles  the  monantha  tribe  of  lentils.  It  is  not  at 
all  conspicuous  as  a  forage  producer,  but  it  is  a  great 
seed  producer,  having  yielded  at  the  rate  of  3,000  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre,  and  the  land  where  the  plot  was  sit- 
uated was  not  up  to  the  average.  The  seed  is-  nearly 
round  and  of  the  size  of  No.  7  shot,  and  grayish-green 
in  color.  The  plant  begins  to  blossom  quite  early  in  its 
career,  and  the  seed  pods  with  two  seeds  in  a  pod, 
form,  develop  and  ripen  in  regular  succession  while  tne 
plant  continues  to  bloom  while  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
holds  out.  As  the  seed  has  not  any  tendency  to  pop  put 
in  the  sun,  it  is  an  ideal  seed  producer.  The  seed  in 
bulk  is  beautiful  to  look  upon,  so  in  an  experimental 
way  I  cooked  a  small  quantity  of  them.  I  was  mucb 
impressed  with  the  flavor,  although  it  was  not  bad,  but 
the  peculiar  thing  of  it  was  that  wbile  perhaps-  95  per 
cent  of  the  seeds  were  quite  tender,  the  balance  were 
almost  as  hard  as  before  they  were  cooked  at  all,  al- 
though they  were  boiled  for  three  hours.  Chickens 
refused  to  eat  them,  but  this  is  not  conclusive  because 
a  chicken  will  rarely  indulge  in  a  food  it  is  not  ac- 
customed to.  There  can  be  but  little  question  of  the 
adaptation  of  Vicia  hirsuti  to  California  conditions, 
but  it  is  up  to  us  to  find  a  use  for  the  seeds  which  are 
produced  in  such  abundance. 

The  Locust  Tree. — The  last  plant  we  will  have  to  con- 
sider in  this  paper  is  the  black  locust.  People  who  have 
never  given  this  question  any  thought  might  be  amused 
at  the  thought  of  referring  to  this  beautiful  tree  as  be- 
ing of  any  considerable  forage  value,  but  there  are 
many  things  in  connection  with  it  that  are  worthy  of  a 
trial  at  least.  As  it  behaves  here,  it  grows  rapidly  and 
soon  makes  a  large  tree.  A  specimen  in  my  barnyard 
eleven  years  from  the  seed  is  47  inches  in  girth,  with 
a  spreading  top  and  perhaps  40  feet  high.  The  plot  of 
Deschampsia  elongata,  of  which  I  wrote  in  other 
parts  of  this  paper  as  producing  12,600  pounds  of  dry, 
mature  forage  per  acre,  is  more  or  less  beneath  the 
branches  of  this  locust  tree,  and  the  roots  certainly 
extend  beneath  all  of  the  plot.  From  this  and  other 
observations  I  believe  grass  will  grow  almost  as  well 
beneath  a  solitary  locust  tree  as  in  the  open.  Since 
the  locust  is  late  in  leafing  out  in  the  spring,  the  grass 
is  already  well  developed  before  the  foliage  of  the  tree 
begins  to  make  shade  and  by  this  time  the  sun  is  gen- 
erally getting  pretty  warm,  so  that  the  grass  gets  sun 
and  light  enough  anyway. 

As  the  locust  leaves  are  palatable  to  most  kinds  of 
stock  when  all  else  is  dry,  it  would  seem  that  by  head- 
ing the  tree  at  a  convenient  heighth  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  utilize  the  top  of  the  tree  as  a  pollard  and  cut 
a  part  of  the  branches  down  each  year  as  a  green  bite 
for  the  stock  on  the  range  during  the  dry  season,  in  lo- 
calities where  no  other  green  feed  is  practicable. 

To  my  notion,  the  greatest  use  to  which  the  locust 
might  be  put  is  with  the  small  farmer,  who  makes  a 
practice  of  getting  the  most  off  his  land,  and  tries  to 
make  it  all  count.  There  are  few  things  a  goat  prefers 
to  locust  leaves,  and  I  suppose  sheep  are  equally  fond  of 
them.  Few  things  will  pay  better  on  many  small  places 
devoted  to  horticultural  pursuits,  where  there  is  more 
or  less  waste  land,  than  a  bunch  of  well-bred  Angora 
goats  or  well-bred  sheep. 

Manure  is  always  a  valuable  proposition  on  a  small 
farm  and  where  goats  or  sheep  are  corralled  at  night, 
the  fertilizers  one  gathers  in  a  season  is  no  small  item. 
As  our  lands  become  longer  cultivated,  more  and  more 
will  be  forced  to  replenish  the  elements  by  added  fer- 
tilizers. 

So  with  the  locust  tree,  a  legume  like  alfalfa  and 
clover,  and  like  them  capable  of  gathering  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  it  can  be  made  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
forage  up  in  the  air,  in  situations-  where  it  cannot  grow 
on  the  ground,  such  as  yards,  roadsides  and  banks  of 
streams,  etc.,  and  in  many  other  places  the  aerial  crop 
is  so  much  added  to  what  would  grow  on  the  ground  if 
the  trees  were  not  there.  It  is  moreover  a  handsome 
tree,  lending  beauty  and  value  to  the  farm.  Of  great 
durability  as  a  post  in  the  ground,  it  is  also  the  standard 
of  excellence  with  the  ship-builder  for  tree  nails,  and  lo- 
cust timber  is  valued  in  the  mechanical  arts  for  its 
toughness  and  strength.    As  the  timber  is  widely  use- 


ful on  any  farm,  and  in  growing  produces  such  a  wealth 
of  leaves.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  put  on  such 
land  as  we  have  here,  that  will  produce  so  much  goat 
feed.  The  goat  heretofore  has  been  the  key  to  the 
situation  with  us  and  the  locust  tree  becomes  of  mucb 
importance  by  making  it  possible  to  keep  more  goats, 
that  will  make  more  fertilizer  to  enrich  more  land  to 
keep  more  goats — and  build  up  the  farm.  [The  reader 
will  recall  Prof.  Dwinelles*  suggestion  of  the  value  of 
the  locust  tree  in  the  poultry  yard,  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  May  26,  1906,  and  Prof.  Joffa's  analysis  show- 
ing the  nutritive  value  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  tbe 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  September  15,  1906. — ED.] 

A  Midwinter  Visit  to  the  Grass  Garden. 

I  will  give  in  conclusion  some  interesting  comparisons 
fresh  from  the  grass  garden  this  first  day  of  January, 
1907.  If  the  comparisons  seem  overdrawn,  blame  Na- 
ture and  not  me,  because  they  are  as  nearly  correct  as 
I  can  make  them. 

These  plots  are  my  latest  experimental  garden  and 
are  on  light  black,  slightly  gravelly  soil  that  under  na- 
tural conditions  is  not  a  good  grass  land,  but  on  this 
particular  piece  of  land  some  manure  has  been  used, 
and,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  one  part  of  the  price  is 
about  as  good  as  another. 

The  grasses  were  sown  March  10,  1906,  in  well  pre- 
pared soil  and  in  drills  one  foot  apart.  Bear  in  mind, 
I  give  what  is  actually  on  the  ground  now  in  midwinter, 
which  is  practically  all  new  growth,  since  the  rains  in 
the  latter  part  of  October,  last  summer's  growth  hav- 
ing all  died  down.  I  will  take  orchard  grass  as  a 
standard  of  measure  because  it  is  so  well  known,  and 
give  it  the  credit  of  10  points;  5  points  would  devote 
one-half  as  much  forage  and  20  points  twice  as  mucb, 
etc. 

Orchard  grass,  10  points;  excellent  stand,  ragged 
growth,  nipped  by  frost  and  not  growing  much  at 
present;  stood  summer  first  class. 

Deschampsia  elongata  (native  gross),  40  points; 
beautiful,  green,  thrifty,  growing  and  getting  stronger 
every  day.  If  I  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  step  from 
the  orchard  grass  plot  onto  the  Deschampsia  plot  which 
joins  it,  it  is  like  stepping  from  January  to  April.  To 
tell  an  eye  witness  to  the  plot,  tnat  the  orchard  grass 
would  yield  perhaps  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  and  that 
the  Deschampsia  would  produce  three  or  four  times 
as  much,  he  could  not  question  the  statement.  Stood 
the  summer  well. 

Creeping  fescue  (native,  not  determined),  40  points, 
What  I  said  of  Deschampsia  can  also  be  said  of  this 
species  of  fescue,  but  the  mature  yield  would  be  less, 
for  it  does  not  grow  so  tall.  Stood  the  summer  extra 
well. 

Blue  fescue  (native,  not  determined),  20  points.  In 
all  respects  excepting  quantity,  the  remarks  of  the  two 
preceeding  are  applicable  to  this  species. 

Meadow  fescue,  2  points.  Was  originally  an  excel- 
lent stand,  but  it  summered  badly,  much  of  it  burn- 
ing out.  Not  growing  now  and  looks  sick  and  care- 
worn; will  amount  to  but  little. 

Tall  fescue,  8  points.  In  other  respects  the  above  ap- 
plies except  that  it  summered  a  little  better. 

Rainbow  brome  (a  native  not  determined  from 
Rainbow  ridge,  Humboldt  county),  25  points;  excellent 
stand,  and  in  fair  condition,  slightly  affected  by  frost; 
stood  summer  well. 

Perennial  rye  grass,  3  points.  Was  an  excellent  stand 
but  only  about  10  per  cent  lived  through  the  summer 
drouth;  looks  sick  and  tired;  little  hope  for  it;  does 
not  root  deeply  enough. 

Italian  rye  grass,  16  points.  The  above  applies  to 
this,  too. 

Tall  oat  grass,  15  points;  stood  summer  well;  excel- 
lent stand;  growing  now,  green  and  healthy. 

Agropyron  occidentalis  (Western  wheat  grass),  4 
points;  healthy  but  small  fall  growth  and  dormant  now; 
excellent  stand  and  stood  summer  well. 

Hooker's  brome  grass,  50  points;  splendid  growth; 
stood  summer  well;  growing  finely  at  present;  a  prom- 
ising grass,  not  injured  in  the  least  by  frost. 

Nine  kinds  of  sheep's  fescue,  8  points.  Was  only 
about  half  a  stand,  but  summered  well;  perfectly 
green,  healthy  and  growing  moderately. 

Burnet,  20  points;  perfect  stand  and  summered  ad- 
mirably; making  fine  growth  now;  fine  prospects  as  a 
winter  feed. 

Arabian  and  Turkestan  alfalfa;  nothing  doing  above 
ground  at  present;  excellent  stand,  summered  well, 
but  never  grew  much. 

Alopecurus  arrundinaced  (foxtail,  perennial),  — 
points;  excellent  stand,  summered  well;  green  and  grow- 
ing. 

Poa  nemoralis  (wood  meadow  grass),  15  points; 
fresh,  green  and  growing.    Was  a  poor  stand,  but  sum- 


mered well;  not  effected  by  frost;  promising. 
Poa  pratensis  (Kentucky  blue  grass),   6    points;  yel- 
lowed by  frost  and  not  growing  now;  stood  summer 
well. 

Rib  grass  (Plantago  lanceolota) ;  none  in  the  grass 
garden,  but  everywhere  that  it  has  not  been  pastured 
off  it  is  nice  and  green,  which  is  to  some  extent  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  we  had  no  frosts  in  Decem- 
ber. It  shows  as  much  or  more  forage  than  the  native 
grasses  growing  with  it,  and  this  holds  good  even  to 
the  best  land  we  have. 

Red  clover;  not  as  good  winter  growth  as  Burnet. 

King's  fescue;  nice  winter  growth  and  not  in  the  least 
effected  by  frost. 

Beautiful  fescue  (Feistuca  spectabilis) ;  making  a 
satisfactory  growth;  no  spring  sown  plot  in  the  garden. 

ALBERT  F.  ETTER. 

Ettersberg,  Humboldt  county. 

[Thus  closes  Mr.  Etter's  interesting  and  valuable 
record  of  observations  on  the  growth  of  forage  plants 
in  his  section.  It  should  incite  others  to  take  up  plant 
trials  and  studies.  California  wants  two  blades  of  grass 
where  there  now  is  but  one,  both  summer  and  winter, 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Local  studies  will  ultimately 
attain  this  result.  Our  readers  will  earnestly  thank 
Mr.  Etter  for  his  painstaking  and  self-sacrificing  worK. 
—ED.] 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


EVOLUTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

(By  Prof.  Le  Roy  Anderson,  Director  of  the  California 
Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo,  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  California  Creamery  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation.) 

We  are  inclined  to  think  of  evolution  as  applying  only 
to  plant  and  animal  life,  to  the  making  through  genera- 
tions of  constant  care  and  culture  of  a  useless  weed  into 
a  delicious  vegetable  or  an  inferior  animal  into  one  of 
great  value.  Our  attention  is  called  to  these  phenomena 
by  the  public  press,  by  men  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
the  realms  of  science  and  by  the  splendid  work  of  our 
experiment  stations.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  and  our 
interest  is  seldom  attracted  to  an  evolution  of  thougbt 
and  of  events,  historical  or  otherwise,  constantly  going 
on — an  evolution  equally  subtle  and  equally  irresistible 
with  that  of  nature,  of  which  we  are  more  cognizant. 

Progress  Due  to  Evolution. — Most  of  the  progress  tbat 
is  worth  while  in  this  world  has  come  about  by  evolu- 
tion. Man  sometimes  tires  of  the  slowness  of  his  fel- 
lows or  part  of  a  nation  of  the  slowness  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  result  is  evolution.  But  even  then  the 
revolution  may  be  the  result  of  the  conquering  in- 
fluence of  an  evolution.  The  civil  war  was  not  the 
thought  of  the  moment,  but  the  result  of  generations 
of  thought,  and  study  and  argument  and  of  the  growth 
of  an  unholy  traffic.  Had  the  national  government 
purchased  and  freed  the  slaves  forty  years  earlier,  what 
a  world  of  money  and  life  and  happiness  would  have 
been  saved!  If  we  are  to  believe  the  opinions  of  some 
scientists  as  to  the  cause  of  the  recent  earthquake, 
which  to  all  of  us  was  a  revolution,  we  must  place  it 
rather  in  the  class  of  evolution.  A  gradual  increase^ 
through  many  years  of  pressure,  upon  a  comparatively 
thin  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  until  the  pressure  was 
too  great,  then  came  the  slip.  If  this  pressure  could 
have  worked  itself  out  easier,  how  great  the  blessing. 

I  have  planned  to  bring  to  you  tonight  a  resume  of 
industrial  education,  to  call  to  mind  the  various  steps 
in  its  progress  in  this  country  and  to  note  some  of  its 
most  salient  features.  The  term,  industrial  education, 
must  include  training  in  and  for  every  industry.  It  is, 
therefore,  inclusive  of  agriculture  in  its  many  branches. 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  bringing  nothing  new  to  you  who 
are  so  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  it  always  does  us 
good  to  refresh  our  memories  upon  a  wholesome  topic, 
and  so  let  me  take  you  for  a  little  ramble  through  tne 
clearings  that  have  been  hewn  out  by  the  pioneers  in  this 
kind  of  education.  To  begin  properly  we  need  go  back 
only  about  forty  years.  Most  of  us  were  not  then  liv- 
ing, but  those  were  strenuous  days  in  our  national  his- 
tory and  they  stand  almost  as  vividly  in  our  imagina- 
tion as  though  our  own  eyes  had  beheld  them. 

Origin  of  the  Land  Grant  College. — In  the  midst  of 
the  civil  war  and  strife  which  were  threatening  to  tear 
asunder  the  country,  there  stood  a  man  in  the  national 
senate,  whose  name,  coupled  with  that  of  Lincoln,  will 
go  down  in  history  inseparably  linked  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  system  of  colleges  and  universities  which 
has  added  so  greatly  to  our  national  progress.  Senator 
Morrill  represented  the  little  state  of  Vermont  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  act  approved  by  Lincoln  by  which 
Congress  established  the  so-called  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
The  act  gave  to  each  state  30,000  acres  of  Government 
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laud  script  for  each  senator  and  representative  in 
Congress,  the  proceeds  and  income  from  wnich  should 
be  used  to  establish  an  institution  where  should  be  | 
taught,  while  not  excluding  other  subjects,  military 
science,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts*.  The  need 
of  the  country  for  men  trained  in  the  arts  of  war  was  1 
apparent  to  everyone.  The  need  for  training  in  the 
peaceful  arts  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  was  not 
so  vivid  to  the  mind  of  the  general  public  and  the  in- 
corporation and  provision  for  them  in  the  act  was  due 
to  the  far-sightedness  and  wisdom  of  Senator  Morrill 
and  his  advisors. 

The  Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy,  New  ] 
York,  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  school 
of  engineering  establishd  in  any  English-speaking  i 
country.  It  was  a  private  school  founded  in  1S24,  but 
was  re-organized  in  1850  upon  a  broader  basis  of  a  gen- 
eral polytechnic  institute  and  was  the  only  one,  so  far 
as  I  know,  prior  to  1860.  The  Land  Grant  made  possi- 
ble the  establishment  of  a  sound  institution  in  every 
state — an  institution  where  first  importance  should  be 
given  to  instruction  relating  to  the  industries  of  the 
country.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  the  states  took 
up  the  problem  and  one  by  one  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts  were  planned,  some  of  them 
in  connection  with  state  universities  or  with  privately 
endowed  colleges,  while  a  large  number,  notably  in  the 
West,  were  begun  as  separate  and  distinct  institutions. 
We  may  thus  ascribe  to  the  decade  of  the  sixties  the 
sure  foundation  of  our  magnificent  system  of  industrial 
college.  A  private  college  of  world  renown  and  be- 
longing to  the  industrial  class  was  also  founded  at  this 
period,  viz:  the  Massachusetts*  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  next  decade  may  be  called  the  trial  time  for  the 
new  education  and  it  was  indeed  a  time  of  trial.  Pie 
vious  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  attempts  to  establish 
agricultural  colleges  in  a  few  of  the  states  had  been 
noted  largely  for  failure.  Other  industrial  schools 
were  in  no  better  condition.  Thus  there  were  no  pre- 
cedents to  follow;  there  were  no  teachers  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  lines  which  they  were  desired  to  teach. 
And  most  trying  of  all  were  the  terrible  prejudices  to 
overcome — hatred  from  the  older  institutions  which  did 
not  believe  in  the  new;  unbelief  of  the  great  mass  of 
population  which  was  most  to  be  benefitted.  It  was 
mighty  hard  chopping  to  make  a  clearing  in  that  wil- 
derness and  with  untried  tools  and  men.  But  all  the 
more  honor  to  the  men  who  persisted,  who  developed 
marvelous  talents  of  organization  and  investigation  as 
■well  as  instruction  and  whom  we  must  honor  as  the 
saviors  of  what  is  best  in  our  present  industrial  system. 

Beginning  of  a  New  Era. — With  the  coming  of  the 
eighties  arose  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  The  pio- 
neers had  fought  on  right  lines  and  had  hewn  their 
■way  to  a  growing  popularity.  The  usefulness  and  value 
of  teaching  by  doing  in  the  colleges  could  not  go  long 
unobserved  or  unimitated.  When  this  point  was  reached 
came  the  establishment  in  large  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing centers  of  schools  of  secondary  grade  for  man- 
ual and  industrial  training.  These  were  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  success  of  the  college  and  the  needs  of  the 
community.  To  them  were  added  also  the  industries 
of  the  home  that  women's  work  might  be  lightened  and 
dignified.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  were  almost 
universally  of  private  or  philanthropic  endowment. 
Prominent  among  them  are  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  Mechanics  Institute  of  Rochester,  the  Drexel 
Institute  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Armour  Institute  of 
Chicago,  although  the  latter  two  were  not  founded  until 
the  early  nineties. 

Gradually  the  seed  of  technical  education  took  root 
and  one  by  one  schools  for  teaching  some  phase  of 
handicraft  sprang  up  in  every  important  and  populous 
center  in  the  land.  Private  funds  and  enterprise  proved 
their  worth  and  then  the  cities  established  their  own. 
The  school  house  was  made  to  ring  with  the  sound  of 
the  anvil,  the  saw,  the  lathe  and  the  hammer.  Sloyd 
was  brought  from  Norway  to  brighten  our  grammar 
schools  and  to  teach  the  urchins  that  there  is  an  edu- 
cation in  something  besides  books. 


how  the  evident  advantages  of  mechanical  training  in 
colleges  and  universities  led  to  the  founding  of  schools 
of  a  secondary  or  even  lower  grade  to  teach  similar  sub- 
jects. Their  development  was  watched  with  interest 
and  studied  with  care  by  the  believers  in  agricultural 
education.  The  colleges  were  not  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  the  people — their  standard  was  too  high  for  the 
many  who  were  going  back  to  till  the  soil. 

Query.  How  shall  we  bring  this  education  still  nearer 
to  the  rural  population?  One  of  the  first  real  answers 
came  from  Minnesota,  where  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture established  an  agricultural  high  school  in  1892. 
By  the  present  time  the  Land  Grant  College  in  a  few 
other  states  have  established  similar  schools.  Short 
courses  are  also  given  until  now  the  students  receiving 
agricultural  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the  colleges  arc 
numbered  by  the  thousands  where  under  the  strict 
college  curriculum  they  were  numbered  by  tens. 

Summary. — To  summarize  briefly,  we  find  that  in- 
dustrial education,  in  this  country  at  least,  began  in 
the  colleges  and  universities.  It  branched  on  mechanical 
lines  into  secondary  schools  first  by  private  endowment, 
followed  by  universal  establishment  by  the  public  in 
large  centers.  In  agricultural  lines  it  did  not  enter 
secondary  grades  until  much  later  and  then  under  state 
or  national  support  through  already  established  colleges. 
Marvelous  have  been  the  changes  in  our  industrial  and 
educational  system.  Every  trade  or  industry  of  any  im- 
portance is  taught  in  some  school — iron  and  machine 
work  from  the  simple  forge  to  the  locomotive,  carpen- 
try, plumbing,  bricklaying,  sewing,  cooking,  horticul- 
ture, dairying,  irrigation  and  a  host  of  other  industries 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Shall  we  say  then  that  the  evolution  of  industrial  ed- 
ucation has  been  downward?  Possibly,  when  we  think 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  as  the  higher  institu- 
tions. But  it  has  been  deepening  and  broadening  the 
field  of  influence.  It  has  been  and  is  bringing  practical 
education  nearer  to  the  people  and  placing  some  of  its 
benefits  where  more  hands  may  grasp  them — even  to  the 
children  in  the  country  school  house. 

We  who  are  favored  with  a  habitation  under  the 
balmy  skies  of  California  have  heard  of  or  seen  the 
evolution  of  ideas  and  material  equipment  of  our  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  For  more  than  a  generation  the 
College  has  been  established.  It  went  through  the  same 
days  of  trial  that  the  colleges  of  other  states  suffered, 
and  now  like  them  it  is  unfolding  into  a  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  usefulness.  Let  us  do  all  honor  to  those 
who  worked  and  fought  in  the  days  far  darker  than  now, 
for  it  was  they  who  gave  the  college  its  good  name 
throughout  the  state  and  a  foundation  for  those  who 
came  later  to  build  upon.  It  is  a  good  plant — the  equip- 
ment at  Berkeley,  its  zealous  staff  of  workers  and  the 
new  farm,  and  it  will  do  great  things  for  our  state. 

I  am  glad  that  the  farm  was  purchased  by  and  for  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California. 
We  heard,  murmurs  and  grumblings  and  threatenings 
of  making  it  a  separate  institution,  and  the  entire  state 
is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  was  not.  Better  be  a  few 
more  years  peacefully  reaching  the  goal  than  to  try  to 
gain  it  sooner  by  declaring  war.  General  Sherman's  defi- 
nition of  war  holds  quite  as  truly  in  civic  as  in  mili- 
tary life.  And  so  I  am  mighty  glad  today  that  we  have 
the  university  form,  and  I  ask  you  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  called  to  administer  it,  so  that 
the  evolution  of  education  for  agriculture  may  be  second 
to  none  in  our  fair  California. 
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The  manufacturing  and  commercial  centers  have  not 
been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  all  that  is  good  in  in- 
dustrial training,  after  once  its  worth  was  proved.  Not 
so  with  the  agricultural  population  because  less  united 
in  spirit  as  well  as  proximity  and  less  quick  to  move  or 
to  be  moved.  Again  the  national  government  came  to 
our  aid,  this  time  with  a  liberal  annual  appropriation 
for  agricultural  research  and  experimentation  at  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges — this  in  1887.  Since  that  time  the 
success  and  progress  of  agricultural  colleges  have  been 
as  sure  and  secure  as  the  colleges  of  mechanics,  for 
with  study  and  research  assured  good  instruction  is 
possible  and  must  follow. 

Secondary  Agricultural  Education. — I  have  indicated 


SQUAB   RAISING   FOR  MARKET. 

Mr.  Fred  O.  Sibley  prepares  an  article  on  squab  grow- 
ing for  the  New  York  Tribune  full  of  interesting  and 
important  details  which  must  be  widely  helpful. 

For  women,  as  well  as  men  and  boys  not  able  to 
perform  heavy  manual  labor,  raising  squabs  for  market 
offers  a  healthful  occupation.  It  is  something,  however, 
that  no  one  should  engage  in  who  is  not  willing  to  give 
care  and  attention  to  little  details.  Neither  should  any 
one  rush  into  it,  with  expensive  houses  and  large  num- 
bers of  birds,  who  know  nothing  about  the  industry. 
Rather  the  safe  way  to  do  it  is  to  get  a  few  birds  and  fit 
up  such  places  as  are  at  hand  and  learn  the  business 
by  experience  as  it  develops. 

This  is  what  Elmer  C.  Rice,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  herewith 
presented,  advocates;  and,  as  he  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  business,  having  been  a  successful  pi- 
geon raiser  for  years,  I  think  his  advice  is  well  worth 
heeding.  Generally  speaking,  no  special  form  of  build- 
ing is  at  all  necessary  to  raise  squabs.  The  chief  re- 
quirements are  that  it  be  a  fairly  level,  sunny  ground, 
and  elevated  enough  above  the  surface  so  that  rats 


cannot  breed  under  it  out  of  sight  and  reach.  It 
should  also  be  reasonably  tight,  so  as  to  exclude  rain 
and  excessive  cold.  The  last,  of  course,  depends  a  good 
deal  on  the  climate.  While  in  the  North  the  houses 
must  be  pretty  tight;  in  the  South  they  may  be  more 
open. 

A  Pigeon  House. — In  point  of  fact,  an  outlay  of  $5 
or  $10  and  a  day  or  two  of  work  will  often  transform 
some  old  building  into  a  habitation  for  pigeons.  The 
essential  part  is  having  it  raised  above  ground  about 
eighteen  inches  and  the  floor  made  perfectly  tight.  A 
door  should  then  be  built,  and  on  the  south  side  a 
window  or  two  inserted.  To  prevent  the  birds  flying 
against  the  panes  of  glass  and  breaking  them,  and  per- 
haps injuring  themselves,  these  must  be  covered  with 
wire  netting.  The  windows  are  to  give  the  pigeons 
access  to  the  flying  pen.  This,  if  the  house  is  not  too 
high,  may  extend  up  over  the  roof  of  it,  allowing  the 
birds  to  sun  themselves  there.  Ordinary  poultry  net- 
ting, either  one  or  two  inch  mesh,  is  serviceable  to 
|  cover  it  with. 

Three  of  the  inside  walls  of  the  house  can  be  lined 
with  nest  boxes,  and  the  fourth  —  the  one  in  which  the 
window  or  windows  are  —  with  perches.  These  should 
be  V-shaped,  so  that  pigeons  perched  at  any  point  on 
them  cannot  soil  those  underneath.  They  should  be 
tacked  up  about  fifteen  inches  apart.  The  simplest, 
most  economical  form  of  nest  boxes  are  those  con- 
structed of  egg  crates  or  orange  boxes.  The  cover  re- 
moved ,an  egg  crate  should  be  put  on  its  side,  open  top 
out,  then  another  on  top  of  that  in  like  manner,  and 
so  on  until  all  three  walls  of  the  house  are  covered  from 
floor  to  roof.  Nailing  them  together  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  weight  of  the  crates  will  hold  them  in  position. 
It  is  an  advantage,  moreover,  to  have  them  loose;  in 
that  way,  by  stepping  upon  a  chair  and  beginning  with 
the  top,  one  can  take  them  down,  a  tier  at  a  time,  anj 
clean  each  crate  separately  with  his  feet  on  the  floor. 

The  Nests. — There  should  be  two  nest  boxes  or  one 
egg  crate  for  every  pair  of  pigeons.  Hence,  if  only  a 
small  number  of  pigeons  are  kept  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cover  all  the  three  walls  of  the  house  at  once.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  have  a  lot  of  spare  boxes,  however, 
and  let  the  breeding  pairs  choose  where  they  will. 

For  the  nests,  or  nappies,  as  they  are  called,  bowls 
made  of  wood  fibre  take  the  preference.  Expressly 
manufactured  for  the  purpose,  they  have  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  wooden  bowls,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
practically  indestructible,  as  they  cannot  warp,  split 
or  break.  Solidified  under  many  tons'  pressure,  they 
are  subsequently  treated  with  an  odorless,  anti-moist- 
ure compound,  and  then  baked  to  flintlike  hardness. 
The  eggs  in  them  always  roll  close  together  under  the. 
tigeons,  and,  being  warmer  than  earthenware,  they 
are  not  easily  chilled;  neither  do  the  claws  of  either 
the  old  or  young  birds  sprawl  in  them,  and  few  cases  of 
deformed  legs  in  the  squabs  are  found.  The  bowls  are 
easily  cleaned,  and  may  be  whitewashed,  but  this  is 
not  necessary. 

Straw,  hay  and  grass,  cut  In  six-inch  lengths  and 
placed  in  a  berry  crate,  with  the  cover  shut  down, 
should  be  presented  for  the  nesting  material.  Thus  ar- 
ranged, the  birds  will  fly  to  the  vertical  openings  in  the 
sides  of  the  crate,  stick  in  their  bills  and  make  their 
selections  without  soiling  the  rest.  Tobacco  stems, 
owing  to  the  odor  from  them  having  a  tendency  to 
drive  away  lice,  make  excellent  nesting  material  where 
nappies  of  the  kind  mentioned  are  not  used  or  ordinary 
cleanliness  is  not  observed. 

Care  and  Feeding. — Cleanliness  is  of  first  importance, 
and  along  with  it  the  pigeons  want  plenty  of  pure  water 
to  drink  and  that  which  is  clean  to  bathe  in.  The 
drinking  fountain  and  bath  pan  should  be  separate 
from  each  other.  A  self-feeding  poultry  fountain,  made 
of  crockery,  tin  or  galvanized  iron,  gives  the  best  satis- 
faction. It  will  hold  quite  a  supply  of  water,  which 
feeds  down  as  fast  as  it  is  drunk  by  the  pigeons.  If 
',  the  house  is  cold  enough  ever  to  freeze,  a  metal,  not  a 
crockery,  fountain  should  be  used. 

Red  wheat,  cracked  corn,  hemp  seed,  Canada  peas, 
kaffir  corn  and  buckwheat  should  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  pigeon  bill  of  fare.  These  grains,  too, 
want  to  be  old,  dry,  hard,  and  sweet.  If  they  smell 
sour  or  taste  bad  they  should  be  rejected  at  once. 
Above  all,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  kept  dry.  As  a 
rule,  a  staple  should  be  made  of  the  grains  that  one 
can  procure  cheapest  and  easiest  in  his  own  locality. 
Variety,  however,  is  needed,  for  to  feed  one  kind  of 
grain  only  will  cause  pigeons  to  have  diarrhoea.  An 
excess  of  Indian  corn,  especially  in  the  summer  time, 
is  not  good;  it  heats  the  blood  too  much  and  will  re- 
sult in  various  ailments.  Rather  two  parts  of  red 
1  wheat  to  one  part  of  cracked  corn  should  be  fed  during 
|  warm  weather;  whereas  in  winter  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
I  reverse  this  order  and  give  two  parts  of  cracked  corn 
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THE  FIELD. 


BEACH  GRASS  FOR  SAND  DUNES. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  referred  to 
the  reclamation  of  drifting  sands  near  the  beach  of 
the  Pacific  by  the  use  of  beach  grass  (Calamagrostis 
arenaria).  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  way 
success  was  attained  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park  is  given 
in  the  Chronicle.  It  involves  too  much  labor  for  agri- 
cultural reclamations  and  yet  it  may  be  helpful  to  im- 
mediate coast  farmers  who  have  particular  areas  of  I 
shifty  sand  which  they  would  like  to  fasten  down. 

After  the  park  area  was  secured  and  income  provided 
for,  there  came  the  question  of  reclamation;  and  this 
was  a  problem  that  staggered  some  of  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  champions  of  the  scheme.  All  the  time 
there  was  that  insidious  march  of  the  sands;  eastward 
principally,  for  toward  that  quarter  blew  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  but  changing  its  current  with  every  chang- 
ing wind.  Plant  a  tree  or  shrub  without  protection  in 
any  part  of  the  trackless  expanse  and  the  next  day  it 
might  be  covered  ten  feet  deep  in  soft,  yielding,  treach- 
erous sand. 

First  came  the  problem  of  clothing  these  sand  dunes 
with  some  such  vegetation  as  would  take  root  in  the 
sand  depths,  live,  flourish  and  finally  hold  the  sand 
down  in  place  and  stop  that  eternal  drifting  and  shift- 
ing. Barley  and  lupin  seed  were  sown,  but  these  failed 
utterly;  and  then  a  Frenchman,  Monsieur  Vilmorin,  a 
seedsman  of  Paris,  either  having  been  consulted  or 
having  been  in  San  Francisco  and  observing  the  city's 
dilemma,  advised  the  use  of  sea  beach  grass,  a  plant 
that  for  a  hundred  years  has  been  employed  in  Euro- 
pean countries  in  cases  of  difficult  sand  reclamation. 

The  recommendation  was  acted  upon  and  some  seed 
of  the  plant  was  secured  from  Paris  through  Messrs. 
Freres,  the  French  bankers  of  San  Francisco.  This 
was  in  the  good  centennial  year  of  1876. 

The  sea  beach  grass  seed  was  sown  in  beds  composed 
of  the  sea  sand  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  it  came  up  and 
the  plants  grew  thriftily.  At  the  proper  stage  of  its 
growth  it  was  taken  up  and  transplanted  in  the  Park, 
and  as  each  plant  grew  and  expanded  it  was  in  turn 
taken  up  and  subdivided,  root  and  branch,  and  each  sub- 
division planted  out  in  a  new  place;  and  thus  slowly  and 
by  degrees  the  entire  thousand  odd  acres  were  put  down 
to  this  grass  and  the  formerly  unstable  sands  clutched 
within  the  embrace  of  its  roots  and  branching  tendrils 
and  held  inflexibly  in  place  against  the  power  of  the 
strongest  gale  from  the  ocean. 

An  extremely  interesting  nature  study  is  this  sea 
beach  grass  and  its  characteristics.  It  is  a  marked  ex- 
ample of  some  of  those  simple  things  inhabiting  both 
the  vegetable  and  insect  world,  that,  put  to  some  special 
use,  may  be  made  the  hand  servant  of  man,  and  of  in- 
estimable service  to  humanity. 

One  of  its  strong  characteristics  is  its  power  to  resist 
the  effects  of  suffocation,  so  to  speak,  for  you  may  de- 
posit a  root  ten  feet  deep  in  a  bed  of  sand  and  it  will 
still  live,  and  in  time  throw  its  shoots  above  ground; 
and  it  is  about  the  only  known  plant  in  the  world  that 
has  the  power  to  cope  with  the  insidious  strength  and 
nature  of  the  quick  sand. 

Another  characteristic,  and  one  that  makes  it  es- 
pecially valuable  in  the  reclamation  of  sand  deserts,  is 
its  habit  of  throwing  out  from  its  main  root,  and  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
long  horizontal  roots  or  feelers,  which  radiate  in  all 
directions,  and  each  of  these  individual  roots  at  inter- 
vals will  throw  sprouts  to  the  surface,  which  finally 
develop  strong  plants,  and  in  turn  begin  to  throw  out 
these  long  horizontal  branch  shoots;  and  thus  this  na- 
tural process  is  continued  indefinitely  until  the  whole 
available  area  is  covered  with  the  plant  and  the  under- 
lying strata  of  sand  thickly  interlaced  with  roots  and 
root  tendrils. 

And  here  is  a  most  astonishing  thing  that  this  grass 
is  doing  for  Golden  Gate  Park;  it  is  gradually  adding  to 
the  area  of  the  Park,  and  I  have  it  from  no  less  author- 
ity than  Superintendent  McLaren  himself  that  since  the 
time  it  was  first  planted  it  has  added  a  strip  of  land  to 
the  west  end,  or  ocean  beach,  fully  200  feet  wide  and 
three  miles  long. 

You  will  ask  how  this  wonderful  thing  is  done.  It  is 
easily  explained.  As  the  tide  recedes  or  ebbs  at  Ocean 
Beach  the  surface  of  the  sand  reaches,  newly  laid  bare 
by  the  recession  of  the  tide,  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind 


and  then  as  it  becomes  dry  it  is  lifted  by  the  wi 
gathered  up  and  carried  up  against  the  brow  of  the 
beach,  where  grows  a  long  strip  of  this  wonderful  grass 
and  by  this  grass  is  received  and  held  in  check. 

The  drying-out  process  continued  so  long  as  the  tide 
is  out,  and  thus  the  sands  of  the  Pacific  that  are 
brought  up  out  of  the  depths  by  the  tides  is  in  turn 
dried  out  and  hurried  on  by  the  strong  ocean  gales  and 
heaped  up  along  the  beach.  And  as  the  sand  deposits 
increase  eastward  the  roots  of  the  sea  beach  grass 
push  out  into  them  and  they  are  held  with  an  embrace 
that  knows  of  no  relenting;  and  thus  this  simple  plant 
is  resisting,  nay,  encroaching — upon  the  ancient  domain 
of  the  mighty  Pacific. 

And  the  inquiring  mind  asks  when  this  process  will 
stop.  Not  until  such  ocean  depths  are  reached  as  will 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  sea  beach  of  sand  that  may 
be  acted  upon  by  the  changeful  tide,  the  sun  and  the 
wind;  for  the  aggression  of  this  strange  plant  knows  no 
limit  so  long  as  it  has  a  cubic  foot  of  sea  beach  to  em- 
brace; and  speculation  as  to  the  ultimate  expansion  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  comes  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

At  last  Golden  Gate  Park  was  grassed  over.  This  was 
the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  reclamation;  the  sand 
had  been  fastened  down  and  now  there  was  some- 
thing substantial  to  build  upon. 

The  next  step  was  forestation;  the  Park  must  not 
only  have  shade  trees,  but  there  must  be  some  shelter 
for  the  young  and  tender  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers  that 
were  to  be  set  out  and  the  plants  that  were  soon  to 
spring  up  from  a  million  seeds;  for  the  Golden  Gate, 
not  only  has  strong  currents  of  water,  but  powerful  and 
persistent  currents  of  air. 

But  this  also  was  a  work  of  experimentation.  The 
Commissioners  had  made  importations  of  different 
kinds  of  trees  from  all  over  the  world.  There  were  few 
successes,  many  failures;  for  while  the  general  climatic 
conditions  might  be  favorable,  many  of  these  trees  could 
not  endure  the  Golden  Gate  sea  breezes. 

And  when  all  was  said  and  done  the  reclaimers  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  make  substantial  progress,  to  resort 
to  our  native  trees  and  others  that  had  been  acclimated, 
such  as  the  Monterey  pine  and  cypress,  sea  pine,  eu- 
calyptus, acacia,  etc.,  and  it  was  found  that  the  last  two 
named,  which  originally  came  from  Australia,  were  the 
best  of  all  those  varieties  that  were  experimented  with. 

As  the  trees  grow  the  situation  becomes  more  suit- 
able for  the  planting  of  flowers,  plants,  shrubs  and 
lawns,  and  through  a  process  of  most  careful  and  pains- 
taking experimentation  the  greater  part  of  the  thous- 
and and  more  acres  of  once  sandy  waste  has  been 
transformed  into  a  garden. 

And  in  this  process  the  Commissioners  and  gardeners 
have  not  alone  had  an  eye  to  the  building  up  and  beau- 
tification  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  but  the  improvement  of 
a  large  part  of  the  California  coast,  for  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  those  things  that  live  and  flourish  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  will  do  well  anywhere  on  the  coast 
from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego. 

[It  is,  of  course,  not  the  beach  grass  which  makes  the 
lawns  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  After  the  sand  is  fastened 
down,  loam,  street  sweepings  and  fertilizers  are  used 
to  make  a  soil  in  which  lawn  grasses  will  grow  and 
millions  of  dollers  have  been  required  to  produce  the 
lawn  and  flower  effects  which  one  nejoys  in  the  park — 
but  that  is  another  story. — ED.] 


Boarder  (to  landlady) — Did  you  hear  me  come  home 
last  night? 

Landlandy — Did  I?  I  heard  you  coming  home  for 
several  hours! 


"My!  but  old  Russell  is  a  storage  battery  of  energy. 
Doesn't  he  just  fire  one  with  enthusiasm?" 

"Yep!  I  used  to  work  for  him,  and  I  never  was  fired 
any  more  enthusiastically  by  any  one." 


Aunt — Have  you  no  serious  purpose  in  life? 
Niece — Oh,  yes,  I  want  to  find  a  real  wicked  man  and 
marry  him  to  reform  him. 


"But  don't  you  think,"  asked  the  argumentative 
boarder,  "that  the  street-car  service  ought  to  be  im- 
proved?" 

"That's  a  question  for  the  future,"  said  the  philo- 
sophical boarder.  "The  present  duty  is  to  ameliorate 
it." 


to  one  part  of  red  wheat.  In  fact,  it  is  poor  policy 
to  mix  anything  but  red  wheat  and  cracked  corn  to- 
gether.   All  other  grains  should  be  fed  separately. 

Fine  sand  or  gravel,  spread  over  a  part  of  the  space 
in  the  flying  pen,  will  do  for  grit.  Pounded  glass  i» 
likewise  good.  Ground  oyster  shell  should  also  be 
placed  in  a  box  handy  for  the  pigeons  to  get  at.  It 
is  an  important  constituent  of  the  egg  shell.  Lastly, 
put  a  large  lump  or  two  of  rock  salt  where  the  birds 
can  peck  at  it  at  will.  They  require  little  salt  in  order 
to  keep  strong  and  healthy. 

Domestic  Arrangements. — It  is  the  hen  pigeon  that 
builds  the  nest.  The  hen,  having  laid  an  egg,  skips  a 
day  and  lays  the  second  egg  on  the  third  day,  and  sev 
enteen  days  after  being  laid  they  are  hatched,  the  egg 
first  laid  hatching  a  day  before  the  second.  The  first 
food  the  squab  gets  it  obtains  from  the  bills  of  the 
parent  birds.  It  gradually  grows  thicker,  and  in  about 
a  week  corn  and  wheat  are  mixed  with  it  in  small 
particles.  Thus,  when  about  ten  days  old,  the  squabs 
will  be  receiving  hard  grain  from  the  crops  of  the  par- 
ent birds,  who  fill  up  at  the  feed  trough,  then  take  a 
drink  of  water,  and  fly  to  the  nest  to  minister  to  their 
little  ones;  hence  the  importance  of  having  food  avail- 
able for  them  at  all  times  and  of  providing  a  second 
nest  for  the  pair,  in  which  the  hen  will  lay  two  more 
eggs.  The  care  of  the  young,  now  between  two  and 
three  weeks  old,  devolves  upon  the  cock,  and  when 
about  four  weeks  old  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
nest  and  killed  without  concerning  the  mature  birds  in 
the  least,  so  interested  will  they  be  at  this  time  with 
the  new  hatch.  Properly  housed  and  cared  for,  this 
sequence  of  eggs  and  hatches  will  go  on  continually. 

It  is  important  to  get  good  stock  in  the  first  place, 
and  that  means  first-class  homers,  obtained  from  some 
reliable  dealer.  The  common  pigeon  will  produce  only 
four  or  five  pairs  of  squabs  a  year;  whereas  the  homer, 
pure  bred  and  rightly  handled,  will  breed  eight  or  nine 
pair  in  a  year. 

Another  point  is  having  pigeons  properly  mated. 
They  always  go  in  pairs.  Each  pair,  too,  should  be 
mated  naturally  —  that  is,  of  their  own  accord.  Once 
a  couple  thus  get  together,  both  the  male  and  female 
are  faithful  to  each  other  for  life.  Therefore,  as  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  sex  in  pigeons, 
one  cannot  be  too  careful  how  he  purchases  the  stock. 
Owing  to  this,  it  is  better  if  one  has  $50  to  start  with, 
to  put  $35  or  $40  of  it  in  birds,  and  the  balance  into 
the  buildings.  Not  until  the  beginner  has  thoroughly 
learned  the  business  and  got  it  established  on  a  safe 
basis,  should  he  erect  large,  elaborate  structures. 
Rather  he  should  let  the  birds  earn  the  buildings  as 
they  go  along.  While  it  takes  patience  to  look  ahead 
to  the  good  time  coming  when  dividends  can  be  drawn 
from  the  industry,  the  time  to  make  a  squab  plant  pay 
is  at  the  beginning,  or  near  it.  If  50  or  75  cents  can 
be  obtained  for  a  pair  of  squabs  four  weeks  old,  kill 
them,  by  all  means,  and  get  the  money.  In  other  words, 
make  your  pigeons  pay  for  themselves,  if  possible,  as 
you  go  along  with  them. 

Marketing. — How  should  squabs  be  prepared  for  mar- 
ket? Always,  according  to  its  demands.  In  Boston, 
for  instance,  they  will  be  taken  with  the  feathers  on. 
Hence,  for  that  market,  it  is  only  necessary  to  tweak 
or  wring  their  necks  and  send  them  to  the  train  after 
they  have  stood  overnight.  The  New  York  market,  on 
the  other  hand,  wants  them  plucked.  This  should  be 
done  immediately  after  killing.  The  best  time  for 
killing  is  in  the  morning,  when  their  crops  are  empty. 
The  picking  done,  they  should  be  thrown  into  cold 
water  and  left  there  overnight  to  plump  them  out  and 
harden  the  flesh.    Ice  water  is  required  in  summer. 

The  New  York  market  is  probably  the  best  of  any 
in  the  United  States  for  squabs.  So  many  rich  people 
live  there  who  are  free  with  their  money  in  providing 
luxuries  for  their  tables,  that  the  authority  quoted  by 
the  writer  thinks  the  right  person  living  near  this  city- 
could  make  a  fortune  raising  squabs.  Chicago,  also, 
affords  a  good  market,  and  other  big  cities  throughout 
the  West  are  rapidly  coming  into  line.  The  point  is, 
once  the  epicurean  discovers  the  difference  between 
the  common  and  the  prime  article,  the  lean  and  the 
fat  squab,  the  producer,  as  a  rule,  finds  easy  sailing. 


"Whereabouts  was  Sam  Simpson's  son  hurt,  doctor?" 
"He  was  injured  in  the  lumbar  region."  "I  want  to 
know!    Tree  fell  on  'im,  I  s'pose!" 


After  the  railway  accident:  "Did  yer  get  compensa- 
tion Bill?" 

"Yes;  five  pounds  me  and  five  pounds  the  missus." 
"Why,  I  didn't  know  she  wor'  'urt." 
"She  wasn't;  but  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  fetch 
'er  one  on  the  'ead  wim  me  boot." 


They  had  arranged  to  meet  down-town  during  the 
afternoon,  and  she  had  kept  him  waiting  for  consid- 
erable time.  "What  do  you  mean  by  keeping  me  stand- 
ing on  the  corner  like  a  fool?"  demanded  the  angry 
husband.  "Now,  don't  start  anything,  dear,"  calmly  re- 
joined his  wife.  "I  can't  help  the  way  you  stand." 


"Didn't  I  hear  him  ask  you  if  I  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  sing?"  asked  Mrs.  Kreech. 

"You  did,  dear;  and  while  you  were  singing  he  moved 
the  'not.' " 

"Moved  the  'not'?" 

"Yes;  he  moved  it  in  between  'persuaded'  and  'to.'" 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

Cash  grain  continues  quiet,  but  very  firmly  held,  with 
choice  milling  grades  scarce  and  wanted,  and  sellers 
making  no  concessions.  Ocean  freights  continue  very 
quiet  and  unchanged  at  16s  for  wheat  for  the  usual 
European  options.  The  chartered  grain  fleet  in  port 
has  a  registered  tonnage  of  14,550;  disengaged,  31,630; 
on  the  way  to  this  port,  268,440  tons.  One  of  the  causes 
of  the  European  dullness  is  the  offers  of  new  crop 
wheat  from  the  Plattel  at  lower  prices  than  those  of- 
fered by  coast  exporters.  London  buyers  claim  ship- 
pers here  value  their  wheat  too  high  and  claim  there 
Is  a  prospect  of  a  fair  trade  being  done  in  the  near 
future.  European  buyers  at  present  prefer  to  deal  with 
the  actual  stuff  arriving  at  the  seaboard,  but  on  the 
whole  it  looks  as  if  the  Argentine  wheat  will  occupy 
buyers'  attention.  In  the  North  holders  of  wheat  in 
the  interior  are  not  offering  freely,  but  exporters  are 
daily  purchasing  wheat  in  small  quantities  and  the 
whole  makes  a  fair  showing.  A  number  of  vessels 
there  will  finish  the  week,  leaving  the  harbors  virtually 
cleaned  up  with  wheat  ships.  Several  still  remain  on 
the  disengaged  list,  and  the  prospects  of  chartering 
them  is  not  very  bright.  The  continued  light  receipts 
all  over  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  working  a  hardship 
on  shippers  who  have  vessels  at  tidewater  and  plenty 
of  wheat  in  country  warehouses  to  load  them.  The 
European  demand  has  been  dull.  It  is  claimed  that 
buyers  abroad  are  reserved  and  certainly  sellers  here 
on  the  Coast  are  so  as  well.  The  major  portion  of  the 
wheat  in  the  coast  territory  will  no  doubt  be  shipped 
to  the  Orient.  Millers  will  need  a  vast  amount  for 
flour  orders. 

Flour. 

The  market  Is  very  strong  and  the  demand  is  becom- 
ing greater  daily.  Millers  have  all  the  business  they 
possibly  can  take  care  of  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
are  feeling  good.  There  appears  to  be  a  better  feeling 
all  around,  with  more  confidence  shown  by  both  buy- 
ers and  sellers.  Millers  are  less  anxious  for  orders  at 
prices  prevailing  and  every  indication  points  to  a 
higher  range  of  values,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of 
wheat.  The  export  trade  is  greatly  scattered,  Northern 
China  buyers  being  the  principal  purchasers,  very  few 
orders  coming  from  Japan  or  Hongkong.  The  Central 
and  South  American  demand  is  better  than  for  several 
months  past.  California  buyers,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty in  values,  are  not  buying  from  the  north. 
Northern  millers  report  that  foreign  buyers  from 
Europe  continue  to  send  offers  too  far  below  cost  to 
make  their  proportions  of  value,  and  yet  at  times  they 
set  the  miller  figuring  to  see  if  he  cannot  make  a  deal. 

_~  Barley. 

The  continued  wet  weather  keeps  barley  rather  weak 
and  decidedly  quiet,  all  grades  being  in  slack  demand 
at  the  moment.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  a 
weaker  market.  Receipts  are,  however,  very  light  an! 
the  market  is  far  from  overstocked.  A  large  consump- 
tion of  feed  in  this  city  is  anticipated  and  this  will 
help  to  hold  the  market  up.  Good  to  choice  shot  feed 
is  selling  at  from  $1.12  to  $1.13%. 

Oats. 

Receipts  have  been  running  rather  larger  of  late, 
though  they  are  not  heavy  and  the  market  needs  them. 
The  tone  continues  firm  with  dealers  reporting  a  good 
demand  for  almost  all  descriptions.  The  situation  in 
the  North  is  firm,  though  prices  there  are  still  below  a 
parity  with  San  Francisco  prices  and  considerable 
shipments  would  result  except  for  the  lact  of  trans- 
portation. No.  1  white  oats  are  quoted  at  Portland  at 
$29  per  ton,  while  here  they  are  selling  at  from  $1.42% 
to  $1.65  per  cental. 

Corn. 

The  market  is  very  dull  and  inactive,  with  prices 
to  a  certain  extent  nominal.  Samples  showing  on 
'Change  continue  to  meet  with  little  attention,  and 
prices  seldom  vary. 

Rye. 

Very  few  samples  of  rye  are  being  shown  on  'Change 
and  almost  no  business  is  being  done.  Dealers  gen- 
erally describe  the  market  as  inactive. 

Millstuffs. 

In  some  respects  the  feedstuffs  situation  is  easier. 
The  scarcity  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  though  generally 
speaking  there  is  no  surplus.  Sellers  have  in  some 
cases  been  accepting  50  cents  less  for  bran,  but  other- 
wise quotations  show  no  change.  Moderate  lines  of 
feedstuffs  are  coming  in  from  the  North  where  the 
market  seems  to  be  stiffening  all  the  time. 


Hay. 

With  a  continuation  of  comparatively  heavy  ship- 
ments of  hay  there  is  a  rather  weak  market  to  re- 
port, arrivals  for  the  week  amounting  to  3,560  tons  in 
comparison  with  3,790  for  last  week  and  4,270  for  the 
week  preceding  that.  Arrivals  have  been  taken  care 
j  of  in  very  good  shape,  although  the  consumptive  de- 
mand would  have  been  satisfied  with  about  10  per 
cent  less  quantity.  The  choicer  grades  of  both  wheat 
and  tame  oat  hay  are  unchanged,  but  the  medium  quali- 
ties are  dragging  a  bit,  especially  barley  hay  and  off- 
color  wheat  hay  from  the  lower  San  Joaquin.  Alfalfa 
shows  some  weakness  also;  about  a  week  ago  there 
was  very  little  of  this  particular  article  on  the  mar- 
ket and  prices  advanced  quite  rapidly;  this  naturally 
,  attracted  shipments  from  many  points,  which  resulted 
in  an  over-supply  and  consequently  lower  prices.  The 
market  is  now  about  back  to  conditions  of  a  month 
ago  on  this  particular  line  of  hay.  As  to  the  future 
there  is  nothing  definite  to  report,  for  although  the 
severity  of  the  weather  may  occasion  an  increased 
demand  for  hay  throughout  the  country,  yet  the  main 
shipping  points  have  still  very  heavy  stocks.  At  the 
moment  opinions  are  about  divided  between  maintain- 
ing of  the  present  range  of  prices  and  a  decided  low- 
ering in  a  few  weeks  from  now,  if  transportation  is  fur- 
nished quite  freely  as  at  present. 

Hops. 

Strictly  choice  hops  are  scarce  all  over  the  coast 
and  are  in  active  demand  and  very  firmly  held.  Buyers 
are  bidding  12%c  for  them.  Common  grades  are  plenti- 
ful and  are  depressing  all  grades  except  fancy.  Large 
handlers  state  that  the  California  growers  have  be- 
come careless  in  putting  up  their  goods  during  the 
past  several  years  and  are  suffering  now  in  conse- 
quence, as  their  hops  are  not  bringing  as  much  propor- 
tionately as  they  did  some  years  ago.  In  Sonoma 
county  the  hop  market  is  showing  signs  of  activity, 
principally  in  the  line  of  contracts  for  future  delivery. 
During  the  past  week  one  dealer  contracted  for  1,000 
bales  of  next  year's  crop  at  13  cents. 

Wool. 

Wool  handlers  continue  to  quote  a  quiet  and  steady 
market  at  unchanged  prices,  with  no  new  features  to 
report.  In  the  East,  California  wools  are  selling  only 
In  a  small  way,  the  demand  having  been  only  moderate, 
but  supplies  of  these  wools  are  so  reduced  that  prices 
hold  very  steady.  The  few  wools  selling  are  mostly 
middle  county  wools,  which  bring  21c  to  23c.  Among 
the  sales  oi  the  week  was  a  small  line  of  20,000  pounds 
at  22c  and  23c,  costing  about  63c  clean. 

Beans. 

The  slight  expansion  in  trade  mentioned  of  late 
seems  to  be  increasing,  and  bayos,  as  well  as  pinks,  are 
now  firm.  There  is  a  very  fair  shipping  demand  for 
them.  The  other  kinds  of  beans  are  steady  with  a  fair 
demand.  Advices  from  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties  are  to  the  effect  that  the  bean  holdover  in 
those  sections  is  unusually  large  and  this  will  doubtless 
have  a  weakening  effect  on  the  market  sooner  or  later. 

Poultry. 

Business  in  poultry  has  been  of  better  proportions 
than  at  the  close  of  last  week,  and  although  the  mar- 
ket has  been  liberally  supplied  prices  for  desirable 
stock  were  steady  and  even  higher  in  some  instances. 
Small  chickens,  such  as  broilers  and  fryers,  being  in 
limited  supply,  continue  relatively  firmer  than  large 
full-grown  stock.  Receivers  of  large  Western  chickens 
have  been  asking  $7  to  $7.50  per  dozen  and  the  stock 
has  generally  found  ready  sale  at  those  figures.  Game 
has  been  in  good  request  and  generally  firm.  Arrivals 
of  dressed  turkeys  have  been  large  and  have  sold  well. 
Butter. 

Butter  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  improved  weathei 
conditions  and  is  slightly  lower  for  prime  fresh  stock, 
with  indications  favoring  still  weaker  prices.  The 
under  grades  are  firmer  relatively,  being  in  sharp  re- 
quest among  bakers  and  confectioners.  The  aggregate 
receipts  have  been  larger  than  for  some  little  time, 
but  the  supply  of  strictly  fine  table  goods  is  none  too 
plentiful. 

Cheese. 

Cheese  is  generally  a  little  lower  owing  to  the  in- 
creased receipts  that  have  followed  more  favorable 
weather.  The  market  is,  however,  in  good  shape  with 
no  surplus  in  any  grade  or  sort. 

Eggs. 

An  easiness  in  current  receipts  has  been  the  direct 
result  of  the  fine  weather,  which  caused  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  production.  Nearly  all  handlers  have  been 
oversupplied  and  there  has  been  at  times  a  strong 
selling  pressure  on  the  Exchange,  some  receivers  of- 


fering lots  of  100  cases  at  a  time.  About  300  cases 
were  sent  North  on  the  Puget  Sound  steamer,  the  first 
noteworthy  shipment  in  that  direction  for  some  months. 
In  some  cases  a  considerable  premium  was  paid  for 
large,  white  stock,  which  is  obtained  only  after  careful 
selection  on  the  part  of  receivers. 

Potatoes. 

With  the  demand  unusually  large  and  the  shortage 
of  cars  and  dilatory  deliveries  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies curtailing  the  receipts,  the  potato  market  remains 
very  strong,  with  prices  steadily  advancing.  Oregon 
and  River  goods  are  both  higher  and  the  limited  sup- 
plies have  been  quickly  snapped  up  at  improved  rates. 
A  car  of  exceptionally  fine  Nevada  Burbanks,  which  ar- 
rived was  closed  out  at  $2.30  to  $2.35  per  cental.  Sev- 
eral cars  of  sweet  potatoes  have  come  to  hand,  caus- 
ing a  lower  market  for  that  article. 

Vegetables. 

The  feature  of  the  market  for  vegetables  was  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  natural  growth  asparagus  of  the  sea- 
son. Two  consignments,  one  of  10  and  the  other  of  20 
pounds,  came  in  from  Isleton,  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
and  both  lots  quickly  found  buyers  at  75c  per  pound. 
A  later  shipment  sold  at  60c.  Onions  are  gradually  be- 
coming more  plentiful,  but  sound  stock  continues  to 
command  good  prices.  Mushrooms  and  peas  are  more 
plentiful  and  lower,  the  latter  being  mostly  rain-dam 
aged  and  hard  to  sell.  Everything  else  on  the  list  Is 
in  limited  supply  and  firm. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Trade  in  nearly  all  lines  of  fresh  fruits  continues 
very  dull,  as  retailers  refuse  to  take  any  more  than  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  tide  them  over  from  day  to  dav, 
and  export  demand  is  limited,  as  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Apples  are  in  large  supply,  some  being  of  fine 
quality  and  others  being  little  better  than  culls.  Prices 
show  a  wide  range. 

Dried  Fruits. 

While  outside  jobbers  are  sending  in  a  few  orders 
for  spot  prunes,  their  wants  are  not  extensive,  and  so 
far  as  buying  by  New  York  trade  is  concerned  business 
is  practically  at  a  standstill.  The  free  buying  done  on 
the  advancing  market  toward  the  end  of  last  year,  and 
the  delay  in  arrivals  from  the  coast,  have  resulted  in 
giving  Eastern  markets  at  the  present  time  ample 
stocks.  These  being  well  distributed  among  the  job- 
bers makes  them  indifferent  to  offerings  that  are  now, 
and  have  for  some  time  past,  been  made  at  a  conces- 
sion from  the  nominal  market  quotations.  Meanwhile 
the  holders  of  the  limited  stock  remaining  here  are 
making  no  effort  to  secure  business.  There  is  a  steady 
demand  for  small  lots  of  peaches  and  apricots  .supplies 
of  both  varieties  being  light  and  firmly  held. 

Raisins. 

There  have  been  no  fresh  developments  in  the  raisin 
situation.  Inquiry  for  seedless  varieties  continues  but 
they  are  very  scarce  and  business  is  confined  to  sales 
of  small  lots  at  full  quoted  prices.  A  limited  jobbing 
demand  is  noted  in  the  East  for  seeded  raisins  at  9%c 
to  10c  for  fancy,  in  1-lb.  cartons.  As  these  prices 
are  considerably  below  a  parity  with  the  California 
market  no  orders  are  coming  out  for  forward  ship- 
ments. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Lemons  have  been  a  very  firm  feature  of  the  fruit 
market  being  in  short  supply  and  in  brisk  demand  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  Mexican  limes. 
Prices,  while  no  higher,  are  pointing  upward  and  sev- 
eral well-known  brands  of  fancy  stock  are  held  at  a 
substantial  premium.  Oranges  have  been  in  abund- 
ance and  are  barely  steady  ,the  demand  still  being  of 
small  proportions.  According  to  recent  advices  from 
Florida,  the  cold  weather  which  prevailed  in  that 
State  during  the  latter  part  of  December  seriously  dam- 
aged the  crop  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit  remaining  in 
the  groves.  About  the  two-thirds  of  the  crop  had  al- 
ready been  marketed  before  the  cold  weather  set  in 
and  it  is  estimated  that  20  per  cent  of  what  remained 
was  seriously  injured. 

Honey. 

For  some  reason  the  honey  market  has  weakened 
and  sellers  are  now  accepting  16c  and  16%c  per  pound 
for  bright  comb.  There  is  no  water  white  extracted 
in  the  market.    Amber  extracted  is  selling  at  5%c  to 

7  cents. 


Bleeker — Why  weren't  you  at  the  stag  party  last 
night? 

Meeker — I  was  storm-bound. 

Bleeker — Storm-bound!      Why,    there    wasn't  any 

storm. 

Meeker — That's  all  you  know  about  it.  My  wife  got 
wind  of  the  stag  party. 
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NONE  BETTER 


The  Celebrated 

Kentucky  Drill 

Is  still  in  the  lead.  It  is 
simple,  strong  and  durable. 
It  is  made  to  last  and  give 
satisfaction.  Investigate  be- 
fore you  purchase. 

Pacific  Implement  Company 

General  Agents 

133-153  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco, Cal. 


THE  DAIRY. 


SANITARY  CONDITIONS 

IN  CALIFORNIA  CREAMERIES. 

(By  H.  J.  Faulkner,  State  Dairy  In- 
spector, before  the  Convention  of  the 
California  Creamery  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation.) 

The  successful  buttermaker  of  today 
must  be  constantly  solving  the  new  prob- 
lems that  come  up  in  his  business.  He 
must  be  wide  awake,  continually  seek- 
ing for  information.  What  man  ever 
succeeded  in  his  profession  that  did  not 
devote  his  time  untiringly  to  the  inter- 
est of  his  profession  By  devoting  your 
time  and  best  efforts  you  will  build  up  a 
reputation  that  will  make  the  products 
of  your  factory  hard  to  excel.  Good  but- 
ter is  always  in  demand  and  always  will 
demand  a  good  price.  If  you  manufacture 
a  better  butter  you  will  have  an  in- 
creased price,  more  butter  consumed  and 
pay  for  cream  according  to  quality  thus 
inducing  the  patrons  to  take  better  care 
of  their  cream,  thus  revolutionizing  the 
dairy  industry  of  California. 

But  to  manufacture  good  butter  the 
buttermaker  must  have  the  proper  ap- 
pliances. A  buttermaker  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  go  into  a  creamery  where  it  is 
poorly  constructed,  and  poor  facilities 
and  hard  to  keep  clean  and  make  extras. 

The  construction  of  a  creamery  calls 
for  good  mechanical  tact  and  judgment, 
and  the  sanitary  attachments,  durabil- 
ity and  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
work  is  quite  often  overlooked.  And  in 
connection  with  this  I  might  mention  the 
inefficiency  of  most  creameries  to  resist 
fire.  If  there  never  was  another  fire  in 
a  creamery  for  the  next  twenty  years  in 
this  state  the  insurance  companies  would 
still  be  behind.  No  wonder  you  creamery- 
men  are  compelled  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  insurance  on  your  creamery. 

In  the  construction  of  a  creamery  the 
sanitation  is  of  the  first  importance,  but 
unfortunately  too  many  creameries  make 
this  a  secondary  issue.  The  first  item 
in  the  construction  is  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage,  the.  construction  of  floors  and 
walks,  facilities  for  cleaning,  the  placing 
of  pipes  and  machinery,  methods  of  ven- 
tilation and  the  butter  room.  Here  in 
the  valley  where  many  creameries  have 
no  connection  with  public  sewers  or  no 
discharge  into  natural  flowing  water,  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  is  a  serious  propo- 
sition. In  some  places  even  a  drain  is 
impossible,  and  the  sewage  from  the 
creamery  has  been  allowed  to  take  care 
of  itself  by  percolating  through  the  soil 
surrounding  the  factory.    This  has  pro- 
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duced  very  unsanitary  conditions,  for  the 
foul  odors  of  decomposing  whey,  etc., 
cannot  fail  to  seriously  affect  the  health 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  lower  the 
value  of  the  creamery  and  factory  pro- 
ducts. 

In  creameries  where  this  is  the  case, 
the  sewage  could  be  run  into  a  cess  pool 
and  from  there  pumped  to  a  sufficient 
distance  on  to  the  land.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  sun  could  get  at  it  and  thus 
destroy  bacterial  life.  Then  again,  the 
creamery  might  not  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  this,  then  the  septic  tank  might 
do  the  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  septic  tank  is  in- 
stalled for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
sewage  from  the  creamery  to  the  condi- 
tion of  ordinary  water,  thus  permitting 
its  discharge  into  an  ordinary  drain  or 
ditch,  without  danger  of  polluting  the  at- 
mosphere with  foul  odors  of  decomposi- 
tion. The  septic  tank  you  see  does  not 
take  the  place  of  a  drain.  It  will  not 
take  care  of  all  the  cooling  water  and 
wash  water.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
if  all  the  washing  and  cooling  water 
passed  into  the  septic  tank  the  liquid 
would  never  be  allowed  to  remain  long 
enough  inside  the  cistern  in  the  tank  to 
provide  for  a  complete  wasting  away  of 
the  organic  material  by  the  bacteria  ac- 
tion and  then  the  entrance  of  a  large 
amount  of  cold  water  into  the  tank  pre- 
vents the  temperature  therein  using  suffi- 
ciently high  to  keep  a  large  enough  num- 
ber of  bacteria  in  action  to  consume  the 
organic  material.  The  principle  of  the 
use  of  the  septic  tank  is  that  the  bac- 
teria present  in  the  milk  gradually  ac- 
cumulates in  large  quantities  in  the 
three  cisterns  and  when  the  skim  milk, 
warm  wash  water,  etc.,  pass  into  the 
tank  they  are  immediately  acted  upon 
by  the  bacteria  present  and  converted 
into  harmless  products.  The  creamery 
should  never  be  built  until  the  ground  is 
graded  up  to  permit  a  good  drainage, 
about  one  foot  in  ten  should  be  sufficient 
upon  which  the  creamery  stands. 

This  amount  of  fall  is  necessary  for 
drainage  purposes  and  also  to  do  away 
with  as  much  lifting  and  as  few  pumps 
as  possible. 

The  floors  of  many  creameries  is  not 
constructed  to  be  well  drained.  I  have 
seen  floors  that  had  no  drainage  to  them. 
All  the  water  had  to  be  swept  to  the 
drain.  Wooden  floors,  because  of  their 
porous  nature  and  tendency  to  rot,  should 
never  be  placed  in  a  creamery.  They  are 
very  unsanitary.  Cement  floors  are  the 
only  floors  for  a  creamery,  for  if  they 
are  well  put  in  and  have  sufficient 
drainage,  they  can  be  easily  cleaned. 
The  walls  of  the  creamery  should  also 
be  of  cement,  at  least  four  or  five  feet, 
and  where  the  floor  and  walls  meet 
should  be  well  rounded  off  with  cement. 

'The  cleaning  facilities  should  never 
be  overlooked.  Several  steam  jets 
should  be  supplied  at  every  wash  vat 
and  a  steam  coil  should  also  be  placed 
in  the  sink  so  that  the  wash  water  can 
be  quickly  heated. 

In  many  creameries  I  find  that  the 
machinery  is  not  kept  clean.  In  pur- 
chasing machinery  for  a  creamery  only 
that  which  can  be  easily  cleaned  should 
be  installed.  A  piece  of  machinery  that 
cannot  be  properly  cleaned  is  a  damage 
to  your  product.  Avoid  as  little  piping 
as  possible  in  your  creamery.  Extra  pip- 
ing means  extra  cleaning.  Tinned  iron 
pipes  should  be  the  only  ones  used. 

The  ventilation  of  the  creamery  is 
not  considered  very  seriously,  but  it 
should  be.  Foul,  damp  air  in  a  cream- 
ery has  forced  many  buttermakers  to 
other  occupations.  A  creamery  should 
have  a  clean  and  sweet  swell  at  all 
times.  Another  thing  that  is  most  al- 
together overlooked  is  the  bath  room. 
A  bath  room  will  add  a  sanitary  aspect 
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Contains  all  the  money-making  points  of  dairying.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  you  will  find  How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed, 
When  to  Feed,  What  Foods  Produce  Most  Milk,  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Milk-Producing  Foods,  How  to  Feed  Silage,  the  Care  of 
the  Milch  Cow,  and  many  other  profitable  and  practical  suggestions 
that  help  swell  the  profits  of  the  dairyman.    With  the  book  we  will 
send  additional  information  telling  you  how  and  why  you  can  get  the 
most  out  of  you  milk  by  using  the 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

We  guarantee  that  with  a  Tubular  you  can 

get  SO  per  cent  more  cream  over  the  old 
pan  method  of  skimming,  and  6  per  cent 
over  any   other  cream  separator  made. 
Sharpies  Separators  get  all  the  cream  and 
the  Tubular  is  the  easiest  running,  easiest 
cared  for,  and  easiest  kept  clean.  There 
is  just  one  tiny  piece  in  the  bowl,  the  milk 
can  is  low  and  handy,  the  bearings  are 
self  oiling.     Write  for  the  "Business 
Dairying"  at  once  stating  number  of 
cows  you  keep.    Ask  for  booklet  D.131 

[~Mr.  3.  L.  Boycr,  Venetla,  Pa.,  says  "The  Tubular  makes  me  »255.00  yearly." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 
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GETS  BIGGEST  PROFITS  FROM  MILK 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator  is  to  get  more 
cream— more  money— out  of  your  milk.  Then  if  you  want  to 
get  the  most  you  '11  naturally  want  the  separator  that 
gets  the  most  cream.  That 's  the  improved 

UQ  CREAM 
•  Se  SEPARATOR 

Holds  World's  Record  for  Cleanest  Skimming. 

It 's  the  bowl  that  skims  the  cream.  Inside  the  U.  S.  bowl 
are  only  two,  simple,  easy-to-clean  strong  parts,  but  it  gets  all 
the  cream — the  World's  Record  guarantees  it.  Our  free, 
new  book  shows  four  pictures  of  the  bowl,  explains  why  it 
skims  cleanest  and  how  it  made  the  World's  Record. 

Also  shows  the  solid  low  frame,  enclosed  light-running 
gearing,  simple,  automatic  oiling  device — everything  about 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  27  pictures. 
Justmailus  today  a  postalcard  asking  for  "Construction  Catalogue  NoV ^o  " 
and  learn  all  about  a  machine  that  will  get  more  cream —  more  money  —  for  you. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 

PROMPT  DELIVERY.  Eighteen  Distributing  Wkrehonae..  NO  DELAY. 


Prnmrvt    nplit/pri/    Accural    California  customers  from  San  Francisco  warehouses. 
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Farmiiig  Prosperity 
ORE1AM  SEPARATORS 

There  was  never  before  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the 
average  American  farmer  had  such  big  crops  worth  such  good  prices  as  he 
has  this  year. 

There  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  who  has  use  for  one  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  himself  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

now  and  do  it  right  away,  and  there  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  having  use 
for  a  separator  who  really  can  afford  not  to  do  so. 

Its  use  means  more  and  better  cream  and  butter,  with  less  work  and 
trouble  for  everybody — it  means  profit,  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

If  you  already  have  a  "cheap"  or  inferior  separator,  "trade  it  in"  for 
what  it's  worth  and  replace  it  with  a  DE  LAVAL. 

Put  some  of  your  prosperity  into  the  most  profitable  farming  invest- 
ment ever  made— of  which  a  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
must  convince  you. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  General  Agents. 
309  Twelfth  St.,  107  First  St.,     123  North  Main  St.,  1017  Post  St, 

Oakland,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.         Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Seattle,  Wash. 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  VALENTINE. 

Tenderly,  truly  my  heart  doth  incline 
Toward  sonnet  and  song,  dearest  sweet- 
heart of  mine; 
Only  to  whisper  the  voice  of  my  love — 

Tenderly  true  as  the  starlight  above. 

Tenderly,  truly  my  soul  doth  desire 

With  poem  of  praise  to  rekindle  love's 
fire; 

Only  to  murmur  that  deep  in  my  breast 
Tenderly  true  doth  thy  loved  image  rest. 

Tenderly,  truly  I  long  for  some  strain 

To  voice  the  sweet  passion  of  bosom  and 
brain; 

Only  to  tell  thee  in  rude  valentine 
Thou  art  the  heart  of  me — sweetheart 
of  mine. 

— Lurana  W.  Sheldon. 


OUR  BURDEN  BEARER. 

The  little  sharp  vexations, 

And  the  briars  that  catch  and  fret, 
Why  not  take  all  to  the  Helper 

Who  has  never  failed  us  yet? 
Tell  Him  about  the  heartache, 

And  tell  Him  the  longing,  too; 
Tell  Him  the  baffled  purpose, 

When  we  scarce  know  what  to  do. 
Then,  leaving  all  our  weakness 

With  the  One  divinely  strong, 
Forget  that  we  bore  the  burden, 

And  carry  away  the  song. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 


IN   THE  GLACIER'S  KEEPING. 

"A  pretty  tough  climb,  is'nt  it,  Max?" 

The  speaker  was  a  tall  Englishman  of 
perhaps  fifty,  but  looking  as  hard  and 
tough  and  generally  fit  as  most  men  of 
half  his  age. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  guide,  who  stood 
before  him  at  the  inn  door;  "and  we'll 
have  to  start  early  if  we  are  to  get 
back  the  same  day." 

Sir  Robert  Ballard  turned  and  re-en- 
tered his  room.  From  a  desk  he  pulled 
out  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  picking  up  a 
pen,  sat  down  at  a  table  and  began  a 
letter. 

"My  dear  Harry,  "  he  wrote,  "  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  been  quite  fair  to  you. 
Thinking  over  things  again,  I  can  see 
that  your  foolish  pranks,  which  so  much 
offended  me,  may  have  been — indeed,  no 
doubt  were — the  results  of  sheer,  youth- 
ful high  spirits.  I  am,  therefore,  again 
altering  my  will,  and  instead  of  my  cous- 
in, James  Rennie,  being  my  residuary 
legatee,  you  will  find  the  bulk  of  my 
property  will  eventually  come  to  you. 
I  trust  this  will  have  been  a  lesson  to 
you,  and  that  you  will  grow  up  a  man 
worthy  of  the  trust  I  am  reposing  in 
you.    Your  affectionate  uncle, 

Robert  Ballard." 

Sir  Robert  sealed  and  stamped  the  let- 
ter, and  then  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
proceeded  rapidly  to  re-draft  his  will. 

It  seemed  an  easy  enough  matter  and 
took  but  few  minutes.  You  would  hardly 
have  imagined  the  amount  in  question 
was  something  like  £80,000. 

The  rapid  pen  ceased  flying  over  the 
paper  and  Sir  Robert  touched  the  bell. 

"Call  Max  Schneider,"  he  said  to  the 
waiter,  "will  you,  too,  come  in.  I  want 
you  to  witness  this  signature  for  me." 

He  signed  the  document,  the  two  men 
affixed  their  signatures,  and  then  he 
folded  it,  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  and 
slipped  it  into  an  inner  pocket  of  his 
Norfolk  jacket. 

"What  time  do  we  start  tomorrow, 
Max?"  he  asked. 

"Not  later  than  half-past  three,  sir," 
answered  the  guide. 

"Very  well,  then.  I  shall  go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  I  suppose  you'll  do  the  same." 

And  twenty  minutes  later  he  was  sleep- 
ing like  a  boy. 

"Great  luck  having  such  lovely  wea- 
ther—eh. Max?" 


"Lovely,  indeed,  Sir  Robert;  but  pray 
don't  say  anything  about  it  till  we're 
clear  of  the  ice.  It's  the  worst  of  bad 
luck,  sir." 

Sir  Robert  laughed — the  laugh  of  a 
strong  man  who  is  thoroughly  pleased 
with  himself. 

Indeed  he  had  reason  to  be  pleased. 
Few  men  had  ever  climbed  the  beetling 
cliffs  of  the  Aiguille  Vert  at  all.  Fewer 
still  could  boast  of  having  accomplished 
the  feat  within  the  hours  of  a  single 
day. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  ice.  The  sun  had  now  set, 
and  the  air,  chill  with  approaching  night, 
was  no  longer  clear  as  it  had  been.  Pale 
wreaths  of  smoky  mist  hung  in  light 
bands,  which  seemed  to  shift  and  change 
kaleidoscopically,  though  no  breeze  was 
felt. 

Still  roped  together,  as  they  had  been 
during  the  entire  time,  they  crossed  the 
moraine  and  started  steadily  tramping 
across  the  rough  ice,  whose  surface  was 
broken  by  a  hundred  deep  rifts  and 
lumpy,  yawning  crevasses. 

The  fog  closed  and  fell  thicker  and 
thicker.  — 

Some  three  hours  later  that  night  one 
of  the  guides  burst  into  the  kitchen  of 
the  Montvert  inn. 

His  face  was  white  and  drawn,  and  he 
wasr  almost  speechless  with  excitement, 
misery  and  fatigue. 

At  last  he  managed  to  gasp  out  his 
piteous  story — how  they  had  missed  their 
way  in  the  fog;  how  he  had  heard  a 
sharp  cry  of  warning  from  Max,  who  was 
leading  the  party;  how  next  he  had  been 
jerked  off  his  feet  by  a  tremendous  pull 
at  the  rope  round  his  waist;  and  how  he 
had  desperately  saved  himself  by  driv 
ing  his  alpen-stock  into  the  ice.  Next 
thing  he  knew  he  was  alone — alone  on 
the  edge  of  a  giant  crevasse,  whose 
misty  depths  yawned  silent  as  a  grave. 

The  instant  they  understood  him  a 
rescue  party  was  formed,  under  the 
guidance  of  Herman,  the  innkeeper. 

All  night  the  devoted  men  worked, 
and  most  of  next  day.  But  it  was  use- 
less. The  glacier  does  not  easily  give  up 
its  prey. 

A  big,  broad-shouldered,  good-looking 
young  fellow  of  about  eight-and-twenty 
was  sitting  in  a  dingy  little  room  in 
Bloomsbury,  answering  a  letter  he  had 
just  received. 

Harry  Ballard  had  been  looking  out  for 
a  chance  of  accompanying  a  reading 
party  abroad  during  the  long  vacation, 
and  by  good  luck  an  even  better  billet 
had  come  this  way.  An  old  friend  of 
his  father — a  Mr.  Ffolkes — had  written 
to  him  to  engage  his  services  as  tutor 
and  general  bear  leader  to  his  son 
young  Everard  Ffolkes,  during  a  forth 
coming  Swiss  tour. 

He  had  always  wanted  to  get  abroad 
and  now  the  chance  had  fallen  his  way 
he  was  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Young  Everard,  his  pupil,  was  a  thor- 
oughly nice  lad,  and  the  whole  expedi- 
tion seemed  to  partake  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  holiday  than  serious  work.  The 
two  trudged  afoot  through  lovely  val- 
leys, up  turf  clad  slopes,  over  rock 
bound,  magnificent  passes,  drinking  in 
the  clear  air  and  enjoying  themselves 
rather  like  two  schoolboys  than  a  tutor 
and  his  pupil. 

Everard  wanted  to  climb  a  mountain. 
Harry  discouraged  the  idea.  He  told  the 
boy  the  fate  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Robert 
Ballard. 

"Yes,  I  remember  hearing  of  that  when 
I  was  quite  small,"  answered  Everard, 
sympathetically,  "Were  the  bodies  ever 
recovered?" 

"No,  never,"  answered  Harry,  "and 
probably  never  will  be." 

They  walked  in  silence  a  little  way. 
Then  Harry  said: 

"Do  you  know,  Everard,  I  should  like 
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at  the  root  of  the  vine  means  a  pro- 
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to  see  the  place.  Suppose  we  go  up  to 
Montvert?  We  can  do  it  in  two  days 
from  Chamounix.  Your  father  put  no  re- 
striction on  our  movements." 
"Then  let's  go,"  replied  the  boy,  keenly. 
Montvert  had  become  quite  a  fashion- 
able resort  within  the  last  few  years. 
Th  old  inn  had  been  much  enlarged.  It 
boasted  all  sorts  of  modern  improve- 
ments— among  them  a  drawing-room,  a 
band  and  a  visitor's  book. 

Harry  was  studying  the  latter  when 
he  was  startled  by  the  names,  "Mr. 
James  Rennie  and  Miss  Rennie  and  maid, 
Glasgow." 

"My  cousin,  by  Jove!"  he  muttered. 
He  had  seen  nothing  of  them  for  years 
— not  since  Mr.  Rennie  had  come  in  for 
all  Sir  Robert's  money.  The  daughter, 
Muriel,  he  had  never  seen.  James  Ren- 
nie he  knew  by  repute  as  a  hard  and 
canny  Scotchman  and  here  they  were 
staying  at  the  same  hotel. 

They  met  that  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"And  this  is  my  daughter,  Muriel," 
Rennie  said. 

Harry  looked  up  and  saw  a  soft  dot  of 
a  girl  in  a  black  evening  gown,  who  gave 
him  a  warm,  impulsive  handshake. 

Somehow,  Harry  and  his  charge  stayed 
on  at  Montvert  for  a  whole  fortnight. 

Harry  was  a  new  man.  The  inevit- 
able was  happening. 

Then  the  Rennies  gave  a  picnic.  It 
turned  out  a  brilliant,  sunny  day,  and  it 
was  decided  to  go  up  the  valley  to  a 
wood  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Aiguille 
Vert  glacier.  It  was  at  this  picnic  it 
for  the  first  time  struck  Mr.  Rennie  that 
Harry  was  a  trifle  more  attentive  to 
Muriel  than  there  was  any  occasion  for. 
He  did  not  say  anything,  but  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  two  things:  First,  to 
watch  the  young  couple  pretty  carefully 
that  day;  second,  to  leave  Montvert  to- 
morrow. 

Harry  and  Muriel  slipped  off  amongst 
the  trees,  and  soon  found  themselves 
quite  alone.  They  strolled  down  to 
where,  from  under  its  arch  of  muddy  ice, 
the  glacier  river  started  on  its  foamy 
career,  and  seated  themselves  near  by 
on  a  great  mossy  stone  under  a  pine 
tree.  The  blazing  sun  made  the  shade 
most  welcome,  and  the  two  sat  there 
quietly  drinking  in  the  warm  scent  of 
the  woods. 

"I'm  afraid  our  holiday  will  soon  be 
over,"  she  said.  "We  have  to  be  home 
by  the  first  of  October." 

Harry  experienced  a  curious  shock. 
With  extraordinary  suddenness  he  real- 
ized what  life  would  be  without  Muriel. 

'Muriel!"  he  said,  quickly  and  earn- 
estly, "Muriel  will  you  care?" 

Apparently    she    did,   for  when,  five 


minutes  later,  an  interested  spectator 
walked  quietly  up  behind  them  over  the 
carpet  of  noiseless  pine  needles,  he  saw 
a  sight  that  made  his  smooth  face  wrin- 
kle with  rage. 

The  two  cousins  were  sitting  closer  to- 
gether than  strict  cousinship  altogether 
entailed,  and  Muriel's  head  was  leaning 
on  Harry's  shoulder. 
James  Rennie  lost  his  temper. 
"You  sneaking  young  scoundrel!"  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  emphasis  that  made 
the  lovers  jump  to  their  feet. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir!"  said  Harry, 
quietly.  There  was  a  dangerous  gleam 
in  his  eye.    "You  were  saying — 

"That  you  are  a  scheming  fortune 
hunter.  Your  uncle  cut  you  off,  and  now 
you  think  to  regain  the  money  in  a  low, 
underhand  way  by  marrying  my 
daughter!" 

Crash!  A  sharp,  rending  sound,  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  fall,  made  all  three 
jump  back. 

A  great  piece  of  ice,  loosened  by  the 
heat,  had  fallen  away  from  the  glacier 
end,  and  something  else,  too — something 
dark — had  slipped  from  the  broken  mass 
and  lay  on  the  debris  below. 
For  a  moment  no  one  moved. 
Then  Harry  stepped  forward  and  stood 
by  the  fallen  figure.  The  others  fol- 
lowed. It  was  the  body  of  a  man.  He 
was  dressed  in  rough  tweeds,  and  when 
they  turned  him  over  his  upturned  face 
had  a  quiet,  peaceful  expression.  He 
might  have  died  an  hour  ago. 

Instinctively  the  two  men  removed 
their  hats.  Then  Harry  looked  at  Mr. 
Rennie. 

"You  know  who  it  is"  he  said. 
"Yes,  it  is  Sir  Robert,"  he  answered, 
in  a  low  voice. 

They  picked  the  body  up  and  lifted  it 
into  the  shade  of  the  pines.  As  they  did 
so  a  folded  paper  fell  from  the  torn 
jacket. 

That  evening  Harry  met  Muriel  in  the 
hotel  garden. 

"Your  father  has  told  you  what  it  was 
we  found?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  answeredi  "And  he 
told  me,  too,  about  your  suggestion. 
Harry,  you  are  generous,  and,  do  you 
know,  father  appreciates  it." 

"I'm  glad  he  doesn't  think  badly  of  me 
any  longer,  darling,"  said-  Harry.  "But, 
you  know,  we  shall  be  rich  on  half  the 
money,  shan't  we?". 

Muriel's  answer  quite  satisfied  him. 


TO  CURE  A  COLD  IN  ONE  DAY 

Take  LAXATIVE  BROMO  Quinine  Tablets.  Drug- 
gists refund  money  it  it  fails  to  cure.  E.  W. 
GROVE'S  signature  is  on  each  box.  asc. 
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GUARANTEED:    65   per   Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  yon  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CJjICAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


XT" 


THE  SUPERIOR  GENERATOR 

Is  the  Best  Gas  Machine  on  the.  Market 

It  has  many  points  of  advantage: 

1.  Installed  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

2.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  convenient  and  economical. 

3.  No  trouble  to  operate  and  care  for. 

4.  Built  on  scientific  principles  for  service. 

5.  Generates  a  superior  quality  of  gas 

6.  Can  be  placed  in  any  house  whether  old  or  new. 


Tell  us  the  number  of  lights  you  use  and  we  will  give 
you  full  information  as  to  size  of  generator  required 
and  the  cost  of  installing  it.  WRITE  TODAY.  Don't 
put  off  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  light  in  every  room  in 
the  house.  It  will  be  a  constant  source  of  satisfaction 
to  every  member  of  the  family.    Address  us  this  way: 

Superior  Light  and  Heat  Company 

151  North  Clarence  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Gal- 


HEALD'S 


BusinessGollege  and  School  of  Engineering 

The  Leading  Commercial  and 
Engineering  School  In  the  West 

Has  branches  at  Oakland,  Stockton,  Fresno  aud 
Santa  Cruz. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering departments.  All  departments  open  the 
entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction 
Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

The  Bee-keeper's  guide  to  success.  The 
Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with 
bees.  Contributors  are  practical  honey  pro- 
ducers who  know  bow.  Interesting — in- 
structive. $1  per  year;  3  mos.  (13  copies) 
25c.  Sample  free. 

Amkrican  Bee  Journal, 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLEG 
VACCINES 


are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Cali 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Wn'tt  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 

BooW,t  onANTHRA X  and %LA CKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

Grayson  ard  Sixth  Streets  Berkeley.  Cat. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to 
try  a 


Whitcomb 
Steel  Barn  Door  Latch 

The  Whitcomb  is  the  most  convenient 
latch  made.  Can  be  attached  to  any  door 
with  ease.  No  fitting  necessary.  Holds 
door  open  or  closed.  Horses  cannot  open 
it.  Nothing  about  it  that  will  catch  in  the 
harness.  Two  large  handles  enable  you  to 
open  the  door  from  either  side.  Strong  and 
durable.  Enameled  finish  with  galvanized 
bolt. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  the  Whit- 
comb, send  40c  to  pay  express  charges  and 
we  will  send  you  one  latch  free 

ALBANY  HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Box  110,  Albany,  Wisconsin. 


DEWEY,STRONG  UO 

CAVEATS 

PATENTS 

K)  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

Electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surviving,  Archittcturt,  Drawing  and  Aliasing 

5100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif ornic 
Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pree't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.   Bullion  and  Chlorination 
As»ay,Jas;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying   Established  in  1864    Send  for  circular. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mis.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 

Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop  Saratoga,  Cal. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

TULARE  GRANGE  MEETING. 

To  the  Editor:  The  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting.  Tulare  Grange  was 
held  in  its  hall  on  Saturday,  the  2nd, 
at  which  the  Worthy  Master  gave  out  the 
Annual  Word. 

The  committee  appointed  on  resolu- 
tions sent  in  by  the  Audobon  Society 
and  resolutions  advocating  additional  ap- 
propriation for  a  dairy  school  building 
at  the  State  Farm  at  Davisville  asked  for 
and  was  granted  until  next  meeting  to 
report. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the 
secretary  of  a  preliminary  meeting  held 
in  Fresno  proposing  to  organize  a  circuit 
of  fairs  for  the  counties  of  Fresno,  Kings, 
Kern  and  Tulare.  The  program,  so  far 
as  outlined,  being  that  an  agricultural 
fair  and  race  meeting  shall  be  held  in 
each  county  every  year,  each  to  last  a 
week,  on  four  successive  weeks,  that  in 
this  way  better  attendance  of  stock  and 
better  exhibits  of  produce  can  be  male. 
That  the  State  Legislature,  now  in  ses- 
sion, be  asked  to  appropriate  $8,000  per 
annum,  $2,000  for  each  county,  to  aid 
these  fairs.  The  communication  asked 
the  co-operation  of  Tnlare  Grange,  P. 
of  H.,  in  getting  the  appropriation  and  in 
promoting  the  fairs  and  that  a  represent- 
ation be  sent  from  Tulare  Grange  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing  and  promoting  the  circuit  of 
fairs,  to  be  held  in  Fresno  on  Wednesday, 
February  the  6th.  Brothers  Emet  Bar- 
ber, Thos.  Jacob  and  Henry  Hunsaker 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Considerable  interest  was 
taken  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
a  desire  to  see  the  fairs,  proposed,  estab- 
lished, but  a  fear  was  expressed  that  the 
fair  might  become  an  affair  of  horse  rac- 
ing with  its  book-making,  gambling  ac- 
companiment, with  a  little  farm  exhibit, 
side  show.  Horse  racing  has,  heretofore, 
been  the  bane  of  agricultural  fairs,  has 
absorbed  their  means  and  brought  them 
into  disrepute.  Let  us  have  an  agricul- 
tural fair,  but  see  to  it  that  it  is  a  fair 
to  exihbit  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  valley  and  to  promote  the  industry. 
Let  that  be  its-  leading  object. 

The  subject  of  the  day  was:  "Is  Our 
Tulare  Climate  and  Soil  Suitable  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Sugar  Beets?  and,  at  the 
Prices  Paid  for  the  Beets  at  the  Sugar 
Factory,  is  the  Industry  Profitable  to  the 
Grower?"  There  were  several  present 
who  had  grown  beets  for  the  sugar  fac- 
tory last  and  there  was  present  also  a 
representative  of  the  sugar  factory. 

The  discussion  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  distance  to  haul  and  the  tare 
at  the  factory  are  great  factors  in  ab- 
sorbing the  prices  paid  by  the  factory 
for  beets. 

Brothers  Hunsaker  and  Woods',  both 
large  growers  of  beets  last  season,  had 
very  discouraging  experience;  neither 
are  cultivating  beets  this  season. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  growers  that 
the  representations  of  agents  of  the  fac- 
tory, who  sought  and  obtained  contracts 
to  grow  beets,  were  contrary  to  the  con- 
tracts of  the  company.  It  seems  the  com- 
pany paid  agents  $1  an  acre  on  all  con- 
tracts to  cultivate  beets  they  got,  with 
the  results  that  agents,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  get  contracts,  made  representa- 
tions to  the  growers  which  the  contract 
between  grower  and  the  company  does 
not  justify,  with  the  result  that  as  to  the 
grower  he  was  misled,  and  as  to  the  fac- 
tory, in  one  special  instance  the  solicit- 
ing agent  secured  contracts  with  grow- 
ers to  put  in,  grow,  and  deliver  1,200 
acres  of  beets  and  of  this  amount,  for 
various  reasons,  not  fifty  acres  of  beets 
were  delivered  to  the  factory. 

The  factory,  too,  labored  under  diffi- 
culties that  it  may  not  have  to  contend 
with  again.    At  times  the  machinery  got 


"Stunted  lamp-light"— 
smoky  chimney,  poor  draught, 
imperfect  fit,  cracking  chim- 
ney, clouded  glass — why  do 
people  put  up  with  this  when 
good  lamp-light  is  the  best  light 
to  read  by  ? 

I  make  and  put  my  name — 
Macbeth — on  lamp-chimneys 
that  are  clear  as  crystal,  never 
break  from  heat,  and  fit  per- 
fectly. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
give  lamps  new  life. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index  to  tell  you  how 
to  get  the  right  chimney  for  your  lamp  ;  it's 
free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


out  of  order  and  there  was  delay  in 
crushing,  during  which  the  beets  dried, 
lost  in  weight  or  decayed.  Of  course, 
these  losses  were  greatly  against  the 
grower,  as  was  the  delay,  on  the  part  of 
the  grower,  in  delivery  after  digging  or 
delay  in  digging,  both  of  which  caused 
decay. 

The  discussion  brought  out  facts.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  Tulare  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets. 
The  yield  is  good  and  the  sugar  percent- 
age as  high  as  25  per  cent,  averaging  16 
to  18.  On  this  basis,  the  factory  com- 
pany propose  erecting,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, a  chain  of  six  factories,  and  have, 
now,  contracts  with  growers  for  4,000 
acres  of  beets,  all  they  can  handle  the 
coming  season.  Both  factory  and  grower 
labored  under  difficulties.  Neither  could 
get  the  necessary  labor  and  for  the  most 
part  the  labor  they  got  was  high,  inex- 
perienced and  inefficient.  Without  a  bet- 
ter supply  of,  and  more  efficient  labor 
sugar  beet  growing  can  be  carried  on  in 
Tulare  county  only  by  the  grower  and 
his  family  doing  his  own  work.  For  the 
purpose  of  a  longer  factory  run  the 
growers  should  plant  in  successive 
months  delivering  their  beets  to  the 
factory  in  successive  months  for  rea- 
sons that  can  be  readily  understood. 
While  it  was  admitted  that  beets  with  a 
high  percentage  of  sugar  can  be  success- 
fully grown  in  this  county,  it  was,  also, 
admitted  if  the  grower  depends  on  hired 
labor  to  do  his  work  he  must  have  a  more 
efficient  and  better  supply  of  it  than  could 
be  got  last  season.  This  was  illus- 
trated by  Bro.  Hunsaker's  experience, 
who  figured  on  employing  Japanese,  the 
only  laborers  that  could  be  got  at  any 
price,  to  trim  his  beets  before  hauling. 
He  would  have  to  pay  $1.50  per  day.  A 
Jap  would  trim  half  a  ton  per  day,  which 
would  make  the  cost  $3  per  ton,  and,  as 
his  hauling  was  costing  him  $2  per  ton 
and  the  factory  only  paid  him  $4.50  per 
ton,  the  business  seemed,  and,  was,  very 
discouraging  to  him, 

In  the  discussion,  only  one  instance 
was  given  where  the  grower  made  money. 
He  had  put  in  only  ten  acres,  his  place 
is  convenient  for  delivery  to  the  factory, 
for  every  load  of  beets  hauled  to  the 
factory  he  hauled  back  and  fed  to  his 
stock  a  load  of  pulp.  This  pulp  was  the 
profit  he  made  and  as  he  lives  near  the 
factory,  has  a  large  number  of  stock  and 
will  haul  pulp  back,  when  delivering 
beets,  he  has  contracted  to  put  in  sixty 
acres  of  beets  this  year.  J.  T. 

Continued  on  page  109. 


Blake,  MoffittdTowne.'p™ 

No.  419  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angela* 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Or*. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSF.S  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEIHNG.  Fresno,  '"alilornia,  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls  and 
Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows.   


RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co  , 
Stock  ton ,  Cal.  


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horna.  milk  strain.  High  class  stock,  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P.  O  Box,  321  Petaluma  Cal.  


HOLSTEINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calif  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F.   


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin 
Co  ,  Cal. 


'HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  &  DURHAMS,  Bred  es- 
pecially  for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs; 
Poultry-  wm>  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.   25c  each. 
Chas.F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkevs  and   Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


BELGIAN  HOMER  SQUABS  in  all  colors  $3  per 
doz.  SAM'L  M.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Pleasant 
Grove,  Cal.   


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks— Eggs  $1  50  per  setting;  $6  00  peT 
hundred.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  John  P 
Boden,  1338  Second  street,  Watsonville,  California. 


WM.  NILES  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GBO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  Sail  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes.  


BERKSHIRE    AND     POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.   Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,    DUROC  HOGS 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Manu- 
facturer  and 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


7,  I  ,     Uj  j      aJl  a.  »i  11  till     ,  '  l  i  v  ■    1  ,     ga  u 

Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  — We  won  at  State  Fair 
ALL  FIRST  PRIZES  in  this  class  1906  and  1904 
We  have  just  won  at  San  Jose  GRAND  SPECIAL 
for  BEST  3  Breeding  Pens,  3  Cocks,  3  Cockerels, 
3  Hens  and  3  Pullets,  ALL  VARIETIES  COM- 
PETING. Mr.  Farmer,  YOU  NEED  THIS  BREED 
Write  me  and  learn  why 

W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnews.  Col. 
State  Vice-President 
NAT.  S.  C.  B.  ORPINGTON  CLUB. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEACHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  . Breeder  of 

R.ed  Pooled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 


Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes  j 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
O.  M.  Seey-freas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle, 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98P.,  San  Jose,  Cal 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  di- 
rect from  imported  Stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of 
long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale 


FRANK  4, MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Kern  County. 

HAY  CROP  IS  WELL  CLEANED  UP— 
Kern  County  Echo:  Farmers  report  that 
last  season's  hay  crop  is  well  cleaned  up 
and  that  some  search  is  necessary  if  one 
desires  to  purchase  hay  in  any  quantity. 
Hauled  into  town  by  the  single  load,  j 
loose  alfalfa  is  bringing  $9  per  ton,  and 
farmers  are  offered  from  $6  to  $6.50  in 
the  stack,  according  to  the  quality  and  lo- 
cation. A  great  many  of  the  farmers  sold 
their  hay  last  summer  in  the  cock  as  it 
was  cut  and  cured,  and  although  the  crop  ] 
was  an  exceptionally  good  one  but  little 
hay  was  carried  over  to  the  winter.  Th<; 
prospects  are  that  the  price  of  hay  will 
not  go  any  lower,  at  least,  until  the  new 
crop  is  harvested. 

Riverside. 

RIVERSIDE  VISITOR  TELLS  OF  ARI- 
ZONA ORANGES.  —  Riverside  Daily 
Press:  Calilornia  Fruit  Grower:  From 
E.  C.  Corlett,  who  is  visiting  Riverside 
at  present,  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  we  learn 
this  of  the  orange  culture  as  he  has 
found  it  in  the  Salt  River  valley  near 
Phoenix:  "Either  you  people  in  Cali- 
fornia don't  know  anything  about  orange 
culture  or  we  in  Arizona  don't,  and  I 
think  it's  ourselves-.  There  the  trees  are 
mere  bushes  compared  to  yours.  How- 
ever, our  leaves  are  large  and  of  a  dark 
green  color.  Lemons  grow  somewhat 
different  there  from  here.  There  we  use 
what  is  known  as  the  high-pruning  sys- 
tem. We  do  not  raise  many  lemons.  It 
gets  cold  there,  too.  The  lands  are  com- 
posed of  a  clayey  soil  which  is  heavily 
encrusted  with  river  silt  which  contains 
much  potassium,  making  the  use  of  this 
chemical  unnecessary.  However,  I  do 
think  the  groves  there  require  some  other 
ingredient  which  our  soil  is  devoid  of. 
Your  oranges  are  of  a  more  tart  flavor, 
while  ours  are  very  sweet — some  very 
insipid.  A  very  good  show  fruit,  how- 
ever, skin  very  smooth  and  texture  fine. 
The  fruit,  of  course,  ripens  much  earlier 
than  California's  earliest,  which  is  worth 
more  than  a  flavor  to  us.  Prices  are 
usually  very  good.  At  the  auction  last 
season  the  highest  prices  paid  for  Ari- 
zona navels  was  $8.40  per  box.  I  know  a 
woman  who  sells  her  oranges  to  the 
Phoenix  grocers  and  gets  $2.00  a  pick- 
ing box,  not  frequently,  but  always.  I 
should  say  that  in  the  Phoenix  valley 
there  are  about  three  hunderd  acres  of 
oranges  in  bearing.  There  is  much  land 
which  could  be  utilized  for  citrus  fruits, 
but  there  it  not  yet  enough  water  to 
bring  it  in.  When  the  Roosevelt  dam 
is  finished  there  will  be  more  water  than 
the  valley  will  need.  Land  suitable  for 
oranges  and  lemons  would  sell  at  about 


THE  SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE  OF 

STANDARD    BRED    HORSES   AND    REGISTERED   DURHAM  BULLS 

WILL  BE  MELD 

Thursday,   February  28th,  1907 

AT   THE  CELEBRATED 

OAKWOOD  PARK  STOCK  FARM,  DANVILLE,  GAL. 

They  Comprise 

25  Standard  Bred  Two-year-old  Colts,  Fillies,  and  Geldings,  by  Chas  Derby,  2:20,  Bonnie  Direct,  2:05%,,  Stam  B, 

2:1114,   Searchlight,   2:0314,  Nushagak  25939,  Sire  of  Aristo,  2:0814,  etc. 
15  Two-year-old  Cleveland  Bay,  Thoroughbred,  and  well  bred  work  horses.  All  halter  broken. 

30  Two-year-old  Registered  Durham  Bulls,  by  King  Spicy  2nd,  154525,  Bessie's  Marquis,  205085,  Humboldt  Vic- 
tor 3d,  175071,  and  Scotch  Thistle,  167322.    In  addition  to  these  there  will  be  offered  at  private  sale  a  nice 

lot  of  Registered  Devon  Bulls,  two  to  three  years  old. 

Write  for  Catalogue — A  special  train  will  await  all  morning  trains  at  Port  Costa,  and  return  after  sale 

to  Port  Costa.    Sale  to  be  held  under  cover. 


LOUIS  SHAFFER,  Auctioneer. 


EDWARD  M.  HUMPHREY,  Manager. 


DO  YOU  IRRIGATE? 


If  you  would  do  so  successfully,  cheaply  and  with  complete  and  lasting 
satisfaction,  use  Improved  Peerless  Gasoline  Engines  and  Pumps. 

BAKER    &  HAMILTON 

San  Francisco  Sacramento  Los  Angeles 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJXT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Pmltirt  Cur* 

The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
tbe  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  * 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SIERRA  KENNELS 


E   M.  TIDD,  Proprietor 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud- -Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman- -Fee,  SI5 

 FOR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches,  from  $co.oo  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best.  When 
writing  particularize  your  want. 

SIERRA  KENNELS,  Berkeley ,  Cal. 


flake  Your 
Hen»  Pay 

Blair  Profit*  by  getting  Bl ptrr  Hatchst 
uTbfttoh  Chick  *  that  Ur«.  Befrlrmtr*.  as  wall 
M  axpartf ,  do  Utla  with  tbo  LaUit  Paturn 


•nd  Broodon 

ImpTOTameota  poatMaatt  by  do  otbera.  9u  d  aye*  fYe*  trial  wtth  Money 
Back  ttuar&tjtT      Got  260-pa*a  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  FKfcE  to  too 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  Oakland,  C»1.,  Kansaj  City, 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importers  and  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  ot  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Bept.  31,  361  McAllister  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR,  SALE 

Imported  Shire  Stallion 

This  is  a  very  high  class 
Stallion,  5  years  old,  weighing 
1900  lbs.  and  a  good  stock  horse. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY, 

Napa,  Cal. 

LAMP  FOR  SALE  AND  TO  RENT 

Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 

I^OR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home -of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "  The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
Surveyed  anil  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case  it  is  beleived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  (or  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  tbe  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUStt, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico  Butte  County,  Cal. 


BROOKS'  NEW  CURE 

Brooks'  Appliance.  New 
discovery,  wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb-  No  salves. 
No  lympbol.  No  lies.  Dur- 
able,cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  io.'OI. 
SENT    ON  TRIAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

C.  E.  BR00KS.3I43Brook«  Bldt 


MARSHALL,  MICH, 


February  16,  1907. 


Actual  Tests  ^^^Slgk, 

are  the  things  which  coont.  \ 
Farmers  all  over  the  country     nn^*  N 
made  tests  for  us  last  year  with  ^xttS 

Nitrate  of  Soda  g 

(The  Standard  Ammonlate) 

In  every  case  the  crops  which  bad  a  i^* 
top  dressing  of  Nitrate  of  Sodu  yielded  ^ 
a  far  more  abundant  harvest  than  those  > 
without.   We  want  more  tests  on  ) 

WHEAT 

Rye  or  Barley 

and  to  a  limited  number  of  farmers  will  send 
sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  the  purpose 
 the  only  condi- 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  [f^w%f 

rer.tious  for  its  U9e.  and  report  on  the  result. 
To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  show  the  best 
results  will  be  sent,  as  a  prize.  Prof.  Voor-  w 
hees'  valuable  book,  "Fertilizers,"  dealing  til 
with  natural,  home-made  and  manufactured  |J 
fertilizers,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  use  for  1/ 
different  crops.  3'i7  pages,  handsomely  bound  |f 

Apply  for  the  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  once,  as  / 
this  offer  is  necessarily  limited.   "Food  for  ' 
Plants,"  a  237-page  book,  sent  free  to  any  far- 
mer as  long  as  this  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is 
mentioned  in  which  this  advertisement  is  seen. 
WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

.John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 


Post  card  replies  will  receive  early  consideration. 


$10)  an  acre.  Water  would  cost  $2  an 
acre  per  yeai.  Owing  to  the  severe 
warm  weather  scale  and  other  pests  are 
not  known  in  Phoenix." 

Sonoma. 

LOOKS  GOOD  FOR  VINEGAR  FAC- 
TORY.— The  Sebastopol  Times:  The 
vinegar  factory  proposition  is  under  good 
headway.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  last 
Monday  night,  the  matter  was  again  thor- 
oughly discussed.  Mr.  Skinner,  the  pro- 
moter of  the  enterprise,  was  present  and 
explained  what  he  expected  from  the 
citizens  of  Sebastopol  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Nearly  an  acre  of  land  and 
a  large  barn-like  building  will  be  re- 
quired, the  total  cost  of  which,  it  is 
estimated,  will  be  about  $1,500.  Secre- 
tary Swain  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wrote  to  Jas.  Agler  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  requesting 
that  the  citizens  of  Sebastopol  be  al- 
lowed to  erect  a  suitable  building  on 
the  company's  property.  In  reply  Mr. 
Agler  stated  that  this  proposition  could 
not  be  con&ideredi,  the  company  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  land  here  to  permit  of 
such  a  building  being  put  up.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  purchase  land  from  Mrs. 
Brown,  adjoining  the  railroad  property,  it 
the  price  is  considered  reasonable.  Sec- 
retary Swain  secured  six  $25  subscrip- 
tions in  a  short  time  Thursday  after- 
noon, making  a  total  of  $250.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  required  $1,500  can  be 
raised  with  little  effort.  Mr.  Skinner 
states  that  if  Sebastopol  will  provide  the 
bonus  stated,  he  and  his  associates  will 
put  $10,000  to  $12,000  additional  into  the 
plant  during  the  first  year. 

Stanislaus  County. 

THEY  TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  SOIL— 
The  Modesto  Herald:  Talking  to  an 
Iowa  man  a  few  days  ago,  he  remarked 
that  old-time  California  farmers  should 
go  East  and  note  the  careful  and  thor- 
ough methods  of  the  German  and  other 
cultivators  of  gardens  and  orchards.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  him  to  see  piles  of 
stable  manure  and  heaps  of  tree  leaves 
thrown  on  to  the  public  roads  and  vacant 
lots.  While  Stanislaus  county  land  is 
rich  and  strong  it  needs  humus  for  plant 
food  and  to  keep  it  loose  and  friable  and 
the  more  capable  of  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing moisture,  whether  from  rain  or  irri- 
gation. Then  the  best  of  land  is  like  a 
bank  account  You  cannot  always  be 
drawing  out  unless  you  frequently  put 
something  back.  And  soil  needs  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  reserve  material.  So  save 
the  barnyard  manure  and  leaf  mold  and 
plow  it  into  your  land  either  for  present 
of  future  use. 

MADE  HIS  GARDEN  BY  MOON- 
LIGHT—The  Modesto  Herald:  This  is 
an  actual  fact,  not  a  fairy  story  concocted 
for  Eastern  readers.    One  evening  last 


week,  a  Modesto  professional  man,  who 
has  a  great  liking  for  gardening,  went 
out  after  office  hours  to  sow  some  seed. 
Before  he  had  finished  his  task  he  was 
called  in  to  the  evening  meal.  After  sup- 
per he  returned  to  the  seed  bed  to  bring 
in  what  was  unplanted.  But  the  full 
moon  made  it  almost  as  light  as  day 
and  the  night  was  so  mild  that  he  con- 
tinued his  digging  and  sowing  and  rak- 
ing, although  he  was  bareheaded  and  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  unconscious  of  how 
time  sped,  he  worked  on  until  the  8 
o'clock  town  bell  warned  him  that  the 
gardener's  union  might  get  after  him  for 
keeping  too  long  hours.  And  this  is  the 
month  of  January!  California  is  the  land 
of  climate. 

Tehama  County. 

ACREAGE  OF  VINES  WILL  BE  IN- 
CREASED.—The  Evening  Bee:  Mana- 
ger Graham,  of  the  Stanford  Ranch,  has 
stated  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  to  greatly  increase  the  acre- 
age now  planted  to  vines  and  that  a  large 
force  of  men  will  soon  be  engaged  in 
setting  out  choice  vines  of  resistent 
stock.  The  grapes  will  be  chiefly  those 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet  wines, 
since  the  winery's  product  of  this  vint- 
age is  in  great  demand  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

The  loss  of  sheep  on  trie  ranch  dur- 
ing the  recent  snowstorms  was  very 
slight  and  no  greater  than  during  ordi- 
nary winters.  The  flocks  are  in  splendid 
condition  and  a  large  clip  of  wool  is  ex- 
pected. The  ranch  is  now  in  the  best 
possible  condition  and  fine  weather  will 
permit  of  much-needed  plowing  and 
planting  being  attended  to  without  fur- 
ther delay.  v 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 
Continued  from  page  107. 

OROS1  GRANGE. 

At  the  lasc  regular  bi-monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Orosi  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  gathering  of  the  mem- 
bers greeted  the  Dinuba  and  Tulare 
Grange,  who  were  their  guests  during 
the  day. 

At  this  meeting  the  fourth  degree  was 
conferred  on  a  class  of  twenty-eight  in 
a  very  impressive  manner  by  E.  C. 
Shoemaker.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
itiatory ceremonies  a  bounteous  banquet 
followed.  During  the  afternoon  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  installed  for  the  en- 
suing year  by  E.  C.  Shoemaker: 

M.,  Bro.  Llebau;  O.,  Mrs.  Miller;  Lect., 
J.  McPherson;  St.,  E.  J.  Evans;  Asst. 
St.,  J.  M.  Cann;  Chap.,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Cook; 
Treas.,  Mrs.  Beinhorn;  Sec.,  C.  A.  Mc- 
Lemore;  G.  K.,  J.  Blue;  Flora,  Miss  Alice 
Oxford;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Nannie  Goodin; 
Ceres,  John  Blue;  L.  A.  S.,  Mrs.  Martha 
Woods;  Organist,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cann. 


GRANGE  NOTLS. 

Oakland  Grange  joined  Eden  Grange  in 
a  joint  installation  at  Haywards,  Satur- 
day, January  26.  A  goodly  number  of 
patrons  were  present  from  both  Granges. 

Oakland  Grange  conferred  the  4th  de- 
gree on  a  class  of  three  ,  Saturday  af- 
ternoon, February  2,  at  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall, 
followed  by  a  harvest  feast.  The  un- 
written work  was  ably  given  by  Mrs. 
Carlson,  Master  of  Milwaukee  Grange, 
of  Oregon.  At  the  next  meeting  to  be 
held  Saturday  afternoon,  February  16, 
"California"  is  the  subject  and  cttch 
member  is  expected  to  read  a  short  pa- 
per on  the  place  they  are  most  inter- 
ested in.  Mrs.  Caroline  F.  Emery  is 
the  Master  for  the  coming  year. 

NITA. 


Maj.  Blower — Yes,  miss,  there  was  a 
long  account  of  my  valor  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Miss  Tabasco — Indeed!  Was  it  a  run- 
ning account,  major? 


Open 
Secret 


It  is  an  open  secret  among  poultry 
raisers  who  have  been  successful  that 
food  is  not  all  that  makes  hens  lay.  Often- 
times even  the  greatest  care  and  attention  t 
proper  feeding  will  not  produce  eggs  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Such  a  condition  Is  invariably 
due  to  digestive  difficulties  and  sometimes  disease. 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  meets  this  condition. 
It  Is  a  tonic,  increasing  the  powers  of  digestion,  sup- 
plying iron  for  the  blood,  cleansing  the  liver,  arousing 
the  egg-producing  organs,  reddening  the  comb  and 
brightening  the  feathers. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

Is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.).  In  addition  to  Increasing  egg 
production  it  cures  and  prevents  poultry  diseases.  Besides  being  atonic 
It  has  a  special  property  peculiar  to  Itself— that  of  destroying 
infection,  the  source  of  so  many  poultry  diseases.  Itbearsthe  _^&^^%ti 
Indorsement  of  leading  poultry  assoeiations  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Costs  but  a  penny  a 
day  for  about  thirty  fowls,  and  Is  sold  on  a 
written  guarantee 

1  1  -~  lb.  package,  35c. 

5  lbs.  85c. 

12  lbs.  $1.75 
25  lb.  pall,  $3.50 

Send  two  cents  for  Dr. 
Hess  46-page  Poul- 
try Book,  free. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland.  Ohio. 

Inntnnt  Loupe  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
THE  PETALCMA  IN  CURATOR  CO.,  Pelaluma,  Cal. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 


Catalogue  of  the  Old  Trusty  Incubator 
FREE 


See  picture  of  it  in  latt  week's  issue,  page  93. 
124  pages,  fully  illustrated  with  250  interesting 
poultry  scenes,  special  price  list  and  our  guarantee 
tree  trial  offer.  Save  f  10  to  $15  on  an  incubator.  It 
can  be  done.  Our  price  list  proves  it.  Think  of  it . 
A  hot  water  incubator,  genuine  16  oz.  cold  rolled 
copper  tanks,  selected  redwood  lumber,  double  top 
and  bottom,  double  walls,  double  doors,  best  lamp 
and  regulator  made. 

We  will  send  you  an  Old  Trusty  on  Free  Trial 
for  one,  two  or  three  hatches  and  pay  the  freight. 
If  you  find  the  incubator  not  exactly  as  represented 
and  if  it  does  not  do  the  work,  return  it  at  our 
expense.  We  have  confidence  in  our  machine  or 
we  could  never  make  this  offer. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalogue  and  trial 
offer  No.  3.   Remember,  we  pay  the  freight. 

McGlanahan  Incubator  Company, 

709  S.  MAIN  ST.  LOS  ANGELES 
 and  Eugene,  Oregon.  


THE  DAIRY. 
Continued  from  page  104. 


to  the  whole  creamery,  and  it  might  have 
a  little  effect  on  the  personal  cleanli- 
ness of  the  patrons. 

A  lot  of  old  machinery  piled  about  the 
place  and  weeds  growing  about  the 
creamery  instead  of  trees  and  flowers  is 
not  a  good  indication  of  a  modern  and 
proper  creamery.  It  is>  not  a  hard  matter 
to  plant  trees  or  flowers.  Many  butter- 
makers  will  say,  "I  haven't  time  for 
that."  That  is  no  excuse  at  all.  Many 
of  these  same  buttermakers  say  that 
"they  haven't  time  to  keep  their  cream- 
ery clean  and  things  in  place."  This 
sort  of  a  buttermaker  is  effected  with  the 
old  malady  "laziness." 

I  have  found  creameries  where  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  to  keep  the  skim 
milk  pump  clean,  or  even  to  ever  wash 
it.  The  dairymen  bring  their  milk  or 
cream  to  the  creamery  and  haul  back 
in  the  same  cans  milk  that  has  been 
pumped  through  the  dirty  pumps.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  have  diseased  dairy 
stock?  Is  there  any  wonder  that  you 
have  bad  cream  delivered  to  your  fac- 
tory? I  know  of  dairymen  only  wash- 
ing their  cans  in  cold  water.  Are  those 
cans  clean?  Not  long  ago  I  happened  to 
find  a  lot  of  cream  cans  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  wash  them,  but  the 
grease  was>  only  melted  on  the  inside, 
and  when  I  opened  them  the  odor  that 
came  out  was  as  offensive  as  any  slop 


barrel.  This  was  not  the  owner's  fault, 
but  the  fault  of  his  help.  What  I  might 
mention  in  connection  with  this,  is  that 
the  help  problem  of  California  is  becom- 
ing a  serious  one.  I  know  many  dairy- 
men that  are  either  going  out  of  the 
business,  or  reducing  their  herds  to 
where  they  can  do  their  own  work.  Then 
the  class  of  milkers  that  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, are  from  a  dirty  race.  I  wel- 
come the  advent  of  the  milking  machine 
because  it  seems  to  be  pointing  the  way 
to  clean  milk. 

Clean  milk  means  pure  and  unadul- 
terated food,  the  life  of  the  nation,  the 
growing  up  of  our  infants  with  milk  and 
butter  that  is  uncontaminated,  and  upon 
which  we  can  expect  to  build  a  perfect 
people. 

Certain  Death. 

Mrs.  Jubb — Wake  up,  John;  I'm  sure 
a  burglar  is  down  in  the  pantry,  and  is 
eating  all  my  pies. 

Mr.  Jubb — Well,  I  don't  care,  so  long 
as  he  don't  die  in  the  house. 


EH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  UFO.  CO 

Deot.  24, 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  docs 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
"^^^^  prices. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


PAT. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


REGORY'5 

Seeds 

If  yon  haye  never  planted  them, 
try  them  this  year.  They  never 
disappoint  —  they  grow  —  they 
yield.  Always  sold  under  three 
guarantees,  inenrlng  freshness, 
purity  and  reliability.  For  this 
reason,  thousands  of  farmers, 
gardeners  and  planters,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
plant  Gregory's  Seeds  exclu- 
sively. Our  new 
Catalog  contains 
many  suggestions 
and  directions— the 
fruit  of  fifty  years' 
experience  In  the 
seed  business. 

*.J.H.GnffOf7*8« 
■u-blebeftd,  Kuft.^ 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


Apples  4c,  Peach  6c,  Plumn  l!c,  \.   '  have 

Cherries  15c.  Best  quality  x  a  corn- 

good  bearers,  pmf ted  ^  CS> plete  line 
■tock,  not  seeding  of  Vegetable, 

Concord  drapes  2c.  Flower  and 

Forest  Tree  Seed \xV  Farm  Seeds.  Our 
linirs  $1.00  per ^ .W'kOV'  lareo  illustrated  cat 
LOOOup.  Wev^^^  «^alogfree, 

the  ^A*fP'^Py/r  GERMAN  NURBERIES, 
f  C^Box  116    BEATRICE,  Neb. 


r'gt>t.  . 


is  loll  in  our  new  book  on  Citrus 
Culture,  embracing  every  phase  of  the 
subject  from  the  seedling  but  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  Iruit  in  lhe 
Eastern  market.  The  largest  and 
best  book  on  the  subject  ever  printed 
—50,000  words.  100  illustrations.  You 
will  want  a  copy  which  we  will  send 
you  for  the  small  sum  of  25  cents.  Re- 
member we  are  the  largest  growers  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the  world. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Proprietor. 


Walnut 

Trees 


SANTA  ROSA 

SOFTSHELL 

CAL.  BLACK 

General  Ass't  of 
Nursery  Stock 


[ANALY  NURSERIES 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Sebastopol 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 

Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

#Wt  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  We9t . 

trSFor  over  thirty  years.  Cox  s  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPurity  and  Q  lality. 

Our  l'joi  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated  .  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicant/!  free.  It  is  fall  of  eat  liable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  hints  of  a  11  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Plantinq. 


F  Ask  for  SNOW'S  QR  AFTING  WAX 

In  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Are  You  Planting  Trees? 

Why  not  plant  Quinces  for  Market  ? 

THE  PINE-APPLE  QUINCE 

ORIGINATED   BY    LUTHER  BURBANK. 

The  name  comes  from  the  flavor,  which  Is  suggestive  of  pine-apple.  The 
fruit,  In  form  and  size,  resembles  the  Orange  Quince,  but  is  smoother  and  more 
globular.  Superior  for  Jelly  and  Preserves.  They  will  cook  as  tender  as  the 
best  cooking  apple,  possessing  a  most  excellent  flavor,  not  equalled  by  any  other 
quince.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  bears  young,  and,  best  of  all,  is  a  sure  and 
prolific  bearer. 

THE  QUINCE  IS  A  STANDARD  FRUIT. 

They  are  hardy.  They  will  thrive  where  no  other  fruit  will  grow.  There 
Is  a  growing  demand  for  them  in  every  market,  and  both  on  the  Eastern,  South- 
ern, and  Pacific  Coast  markets,  they  sell  at  remunerative  prices;  and  with  the 
introduction  of  this  new  variety,  the  Quince  now  ranks  equally  with  others  of  our 
standard  fruit3. 

Luther  Burbank  Says  of  This  New  Production: 

"Quinces  can  be  grown  with  less  expense  than  any  other  fruit,  and  if  the  qual- 
ity could  be  improved,  would  be  extensively  grown,  and  more  generally  used.  For 
about  fifteen  years  we  have  been  working  in  this  direction,  and  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  "PINE-APPLE,"  a  quince  which  will  cook  as  tender  as  the  best 
cooking  apple,  and  with  a  flavor  never  before  equalled.  Jelly  made  from  it  is 
superior  to  that  from  any  known  fruit — absolutely  unapproachable — something 
which  could  never  have  been  thought  of  until  it  was  brought  into  existence.  The 
fruit,  in  form  and  size,  very  much  resembles  the  Orange  Quince,  but  is  smoother 
and  more  globular;  average  weight,  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each.  The 
tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  as  productive  as  the  Orange.  Some  one  may  produce 
a  better  Quince;  we  never  expect  to." 


Size 

4  to  6  foot  trees. 


PRICES 

Each 
.  .25c 


Per  10 
$2.00 


Per  100 
$15.00 


Per  1000 
$135.00 


CAN  ALSO  SUPPLY 
St.  John,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Elberta,  and  Salway. 

Diamond,  Fallenberg,  Hungarian  and 


Wickson, 


In  Peaches 

In  Plums:  Climax  Burbank 
Germ  an. 

In  Grapes:  Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson's  Seedless,  Empire 
Cornishon. 

Our  Trees  and  Vines  are  first-class  and  true  to  name. 


Tokay,  and 


PLAQER  NURSERIES 

Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Go.  Newcastle,  Gal. 


I  •  Morse  seeds  sprout  *  1 

]  You  and  nature  do  the  rest  I 

Seed 


l|  Special  offer — 
Collection  No.  4 

novelties  and  specialties 
from  oar  new  catalog 

ONE  PACKET  EACH,  of 


Burgers  Stringiest  Pole  Beans  -  10c 
New  Baseball  Cabbage  -  •  -10c 
Lettuce  Strawberry  -  -  .  10c 
Pea  New  British  Wonder  -  -  10c 
Eschscboltzia,  Burbank 's  Crimson  10c 
Sweet  Pea,  Countess  Spencer  -  15c 
Poppy,  Shirley  (  Burbank' s  Strain  I  10c 
Heuchera,  Christata  ( Burbank 's)  10c 

8  Packets  (regular  prices)  85c 

ALL  FOR 

50c 


W»  are  seed  growers  and  dealers 
Send  the  same  of  s  friend    to  jet  a 
copy  sf  our  1907  catalog 


C  C  Morse  &  Co 


I. 


168  CLAY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


) 


PLANT  THESE,  FOR 
GORGEOUS  GARDENS 

A  Splendid  New  Collection  of  Flower  Seeds,  to  Win 
New  Laurels  for  The  Cnas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

These  varieties  are  widely  different 
and  include  bed,  vine  and  aquatic 
plants.  Each  is  much  improved  over 
anything  of  the  same  species  hereto- 
fore produced,  and  will  excel  in  color 
effects  and  profusion  anything  you 
have  ever  before  known  in  these  va- 
rieties. Read  descriptions  carefully, 
and  note  our  attractive  Special  Offer. 


LILLY  S  BEST 
SEEDS.  BEST 
FOB  THE  WEST 


|IJL£S 


SUPERIORITY 
THE  REASON  OF 
LILLY  SUCCESS 


Grown  in  Western  soil  and  the  recognized 
standard  for  all  Pacific  Coast  States.  Cost 
no  more  than  seeds  of  unknown  quality  or 
unadapted  Eastern  origin. 

LILLY'S  GORGEOUS  SINGLE  DAHLIAS 

Growing  4  feet  tall  or  more,  these  Dah- 
lias present  a  riot  of  rich,  luxuriant  color. 
The  best  sorts  selected  from  the  newest 
varieties;  such  valuable  novelties  as"Twen« 
tieth  Century,"  "American  Flag,"  "Lu- 
cifer," and  other  late  introductions.  The 
large  blossoms  are  in  many  gorgeous  shades 
— yellow  mottled,  black,  scarlet  with  black 
hearts  and  stems,  pure  white,  bright  crim- 
son, spotted — every  imaginable  combination 
of  splendid  coloring  in  brilliant  contrasts. 
Blooming  begins  in  June  and  keeps  a  con- 
tinuous outburst  of  beauty  until  frost.  Bulbs 
may  be  left  in  ground,  where  they  remain 

□ ready  for  sprouting  in  the  spring, 
without  work  or  thought  until  time 
for  the  regular  spring  weeding  and 
trimming.  The  blossoms  make  luxurious 
bouquets  when  cut  with  long  stems  ■*  r\- 
and  artistically  arranged.  Per  packet  AU^ 

COLUMBIA  GALLARDIA 

This  plant  blooms  perennially,  and  first 
year  of  seeding  offers  a  wealth  of  gorgeous 
yellow  blossoms  with  dark  maroon  spots 
and  discs.  When  grown  in  large  groups  in 
beds  is  strikingly  effective  in  brilliancy. 
For  decorative  purposes  most  handsome. 
Its  immense  and  brilliant  flowers  on  long 
self-supporting  stems  "vase"  handsomely, 
and  remain  perfect  for  a  week  after  cutting. 
Blossoms  are  single  and  measure  from  2  to 


3  inches  across.  The  plant  blooms  all  sum- 

□ mer  and  is  hardy  anywhere,  being  in 
nature  a  desert  flower.  Blossoms  early 
in  spring,  and  blooms  continuously 
until  frost  comes.  After  first  year  the  plants 
come  on  from  the  nature  seeding  of  «  n- 
year  before.  Mixed  colors,  per  pkt.  -LU4' 

LILLY  GIANT  EVER-BLOOMING 
LARKSPUR 

Beautiful  long  spikes  of  large  blue  flow- 
ers; great  quantities  the  first  season  from 
seed.  Individual  flowers  light  blue  with 
white  centers,  dark  blue  with  white  centers, 
and  light  or  dark  blue  with  dark  or  light 
blue  centers.  Individual  plants  sturdy  and 
rery  productive  of  new  shoots;  blooms  all 
summer  if  old  sprouts  are  cut  off.  They  crave 

En  rich  soil,  and  respond  with  ready 
1 1  growth.  Very  effective  with  other 
J  tall  plants,  or  behind  borders  of  lower 
plants.  Grows  4  to  6  feet  first  year,  7  to 
8  feet  tall  second  year.  All  shades  in  -in. 
the  several  combinations.  Per  packet  J-U^ 

SWEET-SCENTED  SNAP  DRAGON 

Form  brilliant  garden  beds,  flowering  pro- 
digiously and  continuously  first  season  from 
seeds.  These  plants  grow  about  2  feet  high, 
are  healthy  and  stocky  and  completely  en- 
veloped with  large  snap-dragon  flowers  of 
splendid  texture  and  substance;  are  very 
durable  under  all  conditions  of  weather. 
Their  continuous-blooming  qualities,  ease 
of  culture,  independence  of  heat  and  drought ; 
and  pure,  bright  colors,  entitle  them  to  a 
permanent  place  in  all  gardens.  Although 
perennials,  they  do  splendidly  when  grown 
as  annuals;  spring-sown  seed  produces  flow- 

□ ering  plants  by  July,  which  bloom 
in  increasing  profusion  until  frost. 
These  flowers  are  nearly  double 
the  size  of  older  sorts,  and  have  a  most  de- 
lightful odor,  while  the  old  varieties  -i  f\r 
are  devoid  of  fragrance.  Per  packet  J-U^ 

EGYPTIAN  LOTUS 

The  far-famed  Egyptian  Lotus  is  the  easiest 
of  all  water  lilies  to  grow ;  produces  superb 
flowers  and  magnificent  foliage  in  splendid 
tropical  effect.  The  flowers  are  about  a  foot 
across  when  fully  opened,  of  a  deep  rose  or 
creamy  white,  and]exquisitely  fragrant.  Sow 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  finely  sifted.  The 


seed  will  usually  lie  dormant  for  a  month  or 
more.  After  sowing,  pots  should  be  submerg- 
ed in  water,  which  should  be  kept  at  about 

□ 70  degrees.  Two  inches  of  water  over 
pots  is  sufficient.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings make  2  or  3  leaves  they  should 
be  transplanted.  Wherever  there  is  a  pond, 
lake  or  other  water,  the  Egyptian  9  c?  r 
Lotus  should  be  grown.  Per  packet  60 

IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  GIANT 
MORNING  GLORIES 

The  vines  present  a  beautiful  wall  of  luxu- 
riant foliage  thick  with  flowers  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  These  flowers,  measuring  four 
to  six  inches  across,  are  of  limitless  new 
and  exquisite  colors,  while  the  shadings 
and  markings  produce  a  mass  of  such  in- 
comparable beauty  that  descriptions  are 

□ inadequate.  The  blooms  appear 
both  double  and  single,  the  double 
producing  dainty  effects  in  myriad 
color  variations.  The  plant  is  of  strong  and 
robust  growth,  vines  quickly  reaching  <  a„ 
a  height  of  30  to  40  feet.  Per  packet  lU1, 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
$1.50  of  above  Seeds  for  $1.00.   Six  10c 
packets  for  50c  (including  one  packet  of 
Old  Fashioned  Flower  Garden  Seeds  free). 
Three  10c  packets  for  25c.  All  postage  paid. 

LILLY'S  NEW  1907  SEED  CATALOGUE 

Surpasses  all  previous  books  in  attractive- 
ness and  completeness  of  plant  information; 
contains  descriptions,  price  lists  and  culture 
directions  for  thousands  of  varieties  of  seeds, 
bulbs,  roots  and  cuttings.  Also  is  a  hand- 

□ book  of  information  on  poultry  foods 
and  supplies,  stock  foods,  fertilizers, 
garden  supplies,  sprays,  horticultural 
supplies,  etc.  If  you  want  one  free,  mark 
an  X  in  the  white  square. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 
This  offer  of  Lilly's  Best  Flower  Seeds  is 
intended  solely  for  introductory  purposes, 
and  is  available  only  through  this  advertise- 
ment. Mark  an  X  in  each  white  square  op- 
posite the  variety  of  seed  you  wish  to  order, 
mark  the  quantity  in  square  or  on  margin, 
figure  up  the  total,  clip  out  the  ad. ,  and  re- 
mit in  same  envelope  with  the  clipped  ad. 
Be  sure  and  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly,  filling  in  the  following  blank: 


SEATTLE  PORTLAND  SAN  FRANCISCO 

[Order  From  House  Nearest  You  j 

Enclosed  is  $  for  which  please 

send  me  Lilly's  Best  Seeds  as  marked  above 

Name  


Address . 


RP.2 
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OurGreat 
Specialty 


E.  Crawfords,  Hale's  Early  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  tree?,  all  fine  budded  stock. 

Large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  apples  | 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.     Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears,  Burbanks,  and  S.  B.  S.  S. 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Origln.il  Burbonk  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6.00  per   100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  oi 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigrt-ed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  moneymaker.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 

Seed  Corn. 

MICKEliY  KINO.  Largest  grain.  Smallest  cob. 
Great  fodder  producer  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  $50.00 
per  ton.  Casaba  melon  (Winter  Pine  apple)  seed, 
$1.00  per  lb. 

LEONARD  COATES   NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 
Morganhill.  California. 

P  15  for  $1.00 

l\0SP/S  Field-grown  plants, 
llUOVJ      10  in.  to  2  feet. 
Send  for  Catalog. 

GEDRO  JVURSERY       Gilroy,  Cal. 

WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  seeu.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  trees.  Call  and  see 
them.   Postal  gets  price  list. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

MONEY  IN  STRAWBERRIES 

There  is  no  fruit  that  will  bring  so  large  and 
quick  returns  as  the  strawberry.  The  Burbank 
Beauty  (early)  $3.00  per  M,  and  the  Brandywine 
(midseason)  $2.00  per  M,  will  furnish  continuous 
picking  of  luscious  berries  from  early  spring,  till 
winter,  and  both  are  excellent  shippers.  Selected 
plan  s  carefully  packed.  25  per  cent  discount  on 
orders  of  10,000  or  over. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
ROUTE  2  BOX    93  BURBANK,  CAL. 

LOGAN    BER  R.Y  PLANTS 

$2.00  per  hundred,  $15.00  per  M.  Cran- 
dell's  Early  blackberry,  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berry, Lucretia  dewberry,  each  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10.00  per  M.  Plants  carefully 
packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
G.  H.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Burbank,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1834 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

Martinez,  Cal. 
TtlOS.  S.  DOANE,  Prop. 
Have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Free  and  Cling  Stone  Peach,  Apple,  Apricot,  Cherry 
Plum,  Prune,  Pear  and  Almond,  also  Cornichon, 
Black  Emperor  and  Tokay  rooted  vines — Cal. 
Black  Walnut,  Orange,  Lemon,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Prices  Furnished  on  Application 


The  Fowler  Nursery  Company 

Has  on  hand  a  large  lot  of  thrifty  rooted 
vines  and  peach  trees,  of  all  varieties. 
Also  strawberries,  blackberries  and  the 
celebrated  Himalaya  berry. 


STOCK  COMPLETE       PRICES  REASONABLE 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

EOWLER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
F.  FOWLER      FRESNO  CO..  CAE. 


The  best  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  Calimyrna  is  the  gen- 
uine Smyrna  fig  of  commerce  and 
is  a  very  profitable  tree  to  plant. 
None  genuine  without  our  seal  at- 
tached to  each  bundle  of  trees. 


of  A))  Sorts 
True  to 


ame 


The  largest  and  finest  stock  on 
the  coast  of  strong,  healthy  trees. 

DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES 

A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
of  the  standard  sorts  of 

PEACHES       PLUMS  PRUNES 
PEARS  APPLES 
APRICOTS  CHERRIES 
OLIVES  NECTARINES 

All  grown  in  a  rich  river  bottom 
soil  permitting  the  development  of 
a  most  perfect  root  system. 

CITRUS  TREES 

From  our  Citrus  Nurseries  in  the 
great  Thermal  Belt  near  Exeter. 

GRAPE  VINES 

On  their  own  roots  and  graftei 
on  phylloxera  resistant  roots.  All 
the  leading  table,  wine,  and  raisin 
sorts. 

BURBANK'S 
CREATIONS 

Write  for  illustrated  pamphlet 
about  the  four  new  and  valuable 
Burbank  creations.  We  are  the 
sole  propagators  and  disseminators. 

NUT  TREES,  ORNAMETAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
PALMS,  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
BERRY  PLANTS,  BURBANK'S 
CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB, 
ETC. 

New  Catalogue  superbly,  illus- 
trated, contains  much  valuable 
information.  Mailed  FREE.  Price 
list  on  application. 

PAID-OP   CAPITAL   S  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C.ROeding  Prea.&Mgr. 


THE  CROCKER  PEAR 

We  claim  does  not  Blight. 

See  U.  S.  Year  Book  for  description. 
What  Luther  Burbank  says  of  it: 

"  Box  of  pears  received  last  December ; 
samples  have  been  tested  from  time  to  time 
and  even  at  this  date,  Feb.  10,  are  still  in  best 
condition.  Its  form,  size,  color  are  attrac- 
tive. Fruit  is  among  the  best ;  juicy,  refresh- 
ing and  in  all  respects  satisfactory  and  es- 
pecially so  at  this  unusual  season. 

Luther  Burbank." 

Get  the  genuine  Crocker  Pear 
trees  from  the  originator. 

L.  L.  CROCKER, 
Loomis,  Placer  county,  Cal. 


SEEDS 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


Send  For 

Our 
Catalogues 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

ROSES— Very  strong  bushes;  splendid  assortment 

$2.oo  per  doz. 
EUCALYPTUS  in  variety. 
ACACIA  in  variety. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET— Very  strong  ;  $7.50  per  loo. 
CARNATIONS— Field  grown  ;  6  in  pots  ;  $2  per  doz 

WALNUTS 

(Send  for  special  circular.) 
Catalogue  of  strictly  "Pedigre»d"  Fruit  Trees,.&c. 
will  be  issued  this  year.     Orders  for  next  season 
booked  at  any  time. 

MORGANHILL, 

Santa  Clara  County  California 


Wanted.— Hardshell  Almonds 
for  seed  purposes.  We 
have  a  few  tons  of  Apricot 
Pits  for  sale  for  seed  pur- 


poses. 


Address: 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

FR.ESNO,  CAL. 


GRAPES— 50000  rooted  Muscat,  Tokay, 
Sultana,  Concord. 

APPLES — W.  W.  Pearmain,  Winter 
Banana  and  others. 

PEACHES— Elberta,  Henrietta  (Levi) 
Cling. 

Deciduous  Shade  Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubs. 

Roses,  100  varieties     Soft-shell  Waluuts 

Pioneer  Nursery,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


S41  Spear  St.  San  Francisco 

Trees   Trees  Trees 

Extra  fine  stock  of  apples,  pears,  cheeries,  plums, 
peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  nectarines,  nuts  and 
grapes  Elms,  catalpas,  maplt s  and  shrubs.  Come 
and  see  and  get  prices.  Estate  of  JAMES  T. 
BOGUE,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


R  AUSTRALIAN  PERENNIAL  G 

The  only  forage  plant  that  D 

Ywill      "ive     satisfaction     on  ■  1 

overflow,  swamp  or  up'and  A 

without  irrigation.  r\ 

Seed  can  he  had  of 

E  Vierra  Bros.,  Moss,  Cal.  S 


Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Mountain  grown,  hardy,  prolific 
RASPBERRY  and  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS 

large  matured  plants,  bear  this  year, 
$4  a  hundred,  express  paid. 

E.  V.  D.  PAUL,  Ukiah,  Cal. 


S 


EJEDS 


tjn^lf  you  are  in  need  of  fresh 
and  reliable  Seeds,  of  Vegetable, 
Flower,  or  Field,  anil  Plants  on 
which  you  can  depend,  it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  send  for  our 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 
Mailed  free  on  application.  Address 
Sevin-Vincent  &  Co.,  621  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

When  ordering,  please  refer  to  advertisement 
"The  Pacific  Rural  Press." 


TOKAY  ROOTED  VINES 

50,000  FOB  SALE 

Grown  from  the  Famons  LODI  STOCK 
For  terms  apply  to 

FRANK  H.  BUCK  COMPANY 

VACAV1LLE,  CALIFORNIA 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  el  and  sights  for  $7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

RJpon,  Cal 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 


Winery  For  Sale 

The  best  winery  in  Lower  California,  near  Ensenada,  well  equipped.  One 
hundred  acres  in  vines  all  bearing.  Over  300  acres  more  land  for  grain  and 
grazing.  The  whole  Republic  of  Mexico  for  market  as  no  wineries  are  known 
on  the  coasts  and  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  interior. 

Large  quantities  of  wines  and  brandies  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Mexico 
from  California.  Import  duty  on  wine  is  60  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk  and  more 
in  bottles.  Owners  retiring.  Price,  $50,000.00  TJ.  S.  coin,  including  everything. 
$20,000.00  cash.    Balance  in  easy  payments. 

Address  ANDONAEGUI  &  ORMART, 

Ensenada,  Lower  California,  Mexico 

Eight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 


Use  the  Champion  Duster 

Easy  and  rapid  In  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready. 

Reaches  upper  and  under  side 

of  foliage. 
Assures  thorough  and  effective 

work. 

Thousands  are  in  use. 
Weighs  about  6  lbs. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.  NAGLE,  Box  14.  Sultana,  Calif. 

Leggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FERTILIZERS 

<i  MANUFACTURED- 
I  BY 

The  Mountain 
j  Copper  Co 

I020  I4PST.  | 

OAKLAND 
CAL.  . 


FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  free 
on  application. 
Accept  no  substitute,-  insist  on 

 having  MOC PC 0 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe. 


The  Heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand;  all  art 
alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  IT  RESISTS  THEM  ALL.  Wood  Saturated, 
Air  Excluded — Can't  Rot.  Metal  in  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted — Can't  Rust. 
High  Factor  of  Safety  in  Banding — Can't  Leak.  Our  booklet,  "The  Whole 
Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of  the  carrying  capacity 
of  pipe.    Mailed  free  upon  request. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe 


Machine  Banded  Pipe 


Bored  Wood  Pipe 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY 


Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts  ,  Los  Angeles 
Olympia,  Washington 


301  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


GREENBACK 


Pondered  Caustic  Soda  anil  Pure  Potash 
Best   I  ree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept  22,  1903. 

THE   PROPLESS  PROP  THAT    PROPERLY    PROPS    A  TREE. 

ft  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  Three 


Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 


After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  your 
hard  luck.    The  preventative  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 


For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


l^  200  lbs. 

Swift's 


! 


Blood  & 
g  Bone 

fertilizer 

Manufactured  by 

*ifl  &  Company 


Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 

For  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Mining 

We  Build  Pumps    For    Direct    Connection    to    Any  Kind  of  Engine  or  Motor 
WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 


2 1 32  Folsom  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


enuFORNm  vegetables 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  W ICKSON. 


A  MANUAL,  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COM- 
PLETELY COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  CaliforniaBeans 

California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing  Cabbage  Family 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California  Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Garden  Irrigation  Celery 

Garden  Drainage  In  California  Chicory 

Cultivation  Corn 

Fertilization  Cucumber 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 

ment  Lettuce 

The  Planting  Season  Melons 

Propagation  Onion  Family 

Asparagus  Peas 


Peppers 
Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  In  California 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 


Price.  $2.00  Postpaid 

Temporary  Office.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Prof.  Hilgard's  New  Book  on  Soils 

The  Greatest  in  the  World 

Read  "The  Week"  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Sept.  29 

Soils,  their  formation,  properties,  composition  and  relations   to  chmate  and 

plant  grox-'th  in  Humid  and  Arid  Regions. 

By  E.  W.  Hilgari  of  the  University  of  California. 

Large  Octavio  593  pages  illustrated  $4 

Especially  valuable  in  California  and  Pacific  Slope  generally 

Send  orders  to  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


LXXIII.    No.  8. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Yeai 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE. 


As  this  is  automobile  week  by  virtue  of  a  great  show 
of  these  vehicles  in  San  Francisco,  we  should  pay  some 
respect  to  the  event.  We  embody  our  tribute  to  up-to 
date  transportation  in  a  view  of  a  car  flying  over  the 
rough  slopes  of  arid  Nevada  and  express  the  sentiment 
that  "for  getting  there"  the  auto  is  the  thing.  They 
say  of  it  in  that  connection  that  the  automobile  is 
used  generally  all  over  the  goldfields  of  the  Nevada 
desert,  in  order  to  save  time.  Usually  the  charge  for 
this  service  is  $100  to  $120  per  day,  but  even  the  greater 
expense  is  an  ultimate  economy.  For  example,  an  engi- 
neer who  wanted  to  go  to  a  certain  locality  would  have 
been  compelled  to  devote  five  days  of  travel  if  he  had 
gone  by  stage-coach;  by  motor,  it  required  only  11 
hours  of  actual  travel,  so  that  he  made  the  trip  in  one 
day  comfortably.  Our  own  experience  with  the  motor 
in  California  is  similar.  When  we  were  charged  lasr 
year  with  exploration  for  the  choice  of  lands  for  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  University  we  traveled 
at  least  four  times  as  great  distance  by  motor  as  wj 
could  possibly  have  covered  in  the  same  time  by  team 
Therefore  we  say  that  for  getting  there  the  machine 
is  unrivaled  and  this  quality  nowadays  means  a  great 
deal. 

But  what  is  the  agricultural  aspect  of  the  automo- 
bile? We  are  not  quite  sure.  Possibly  it  is  not  yet 
determined.  Our  observation  is  that  many  of  our  agri- 
cultural friends  are  buying  and  using  motors  not  onl> 
for  pleasure  speeding  but  for  regular  pursuit  of  their 
business;  not  alone  for  the  roads  but  for  free  flying  over 
their  lands  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  directing 
operations.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  our  large  own- 
ers of  stocK  ranches  who  was  at  first  quite  set  against 
the  motor  has  now  become  almost  a  passionate  devotee 
not  alone  for  the  exhilaration  of  it  but  because  it  en- 


ables him  to  do  so  much  in  a  day;  and  from  being 
almost  fearful  of  it  has  almost  come  to  the  point  of 
jumping  fences  with  it.  Still  we  doubt  if  the  ag- 
ricultural mind  as  a  whole  is  clear  upon  the  ref- 
lations of  the  machine  to  farm  life  and  interests. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Edward  Berwick,  of 
Pacific  Grove,  in  reading  a  paper  on  good  roads, 
took  occasion  to  criticise  very  severely  the  misuse 
of  the  county  roads  by  automobilists.  "  As  to  leg- 
islation," said  Mr.  Berwick,  "  The  thing  most 
needed  at  present  is  a  law  that  will  be  rigidly 
enforced  debarring  '  devil-wagons '  from  passing 
over  single-track  country  roads.  There  is  bitter 
complaint  in  farmers'  families  that  children  can 
no  longer  be  safely  sent  on  horseback  to  school, 
nor  can  the  farmer's  wife  unjeopardized  drive  her 
buggy  to  the  village  store,  because  of  the  reckless 
driving  of  machines  used  simply  as  toys  of  the  idle 
rich,  madly  scouring  the  country  in  a  futile  effort 
to  get  away  from  themselves.    They  are  chiefly 


The   Automobile  on  the   Nevada  Deserts. 


going  nowhere  in  particular,  but  they  hav.e  not  time  means  pass  such  laws  as  shall  restrain  him  from  imper- 
to  stop,  even  to  pick  up  insensible  victims  of  runaways  jimg  tne  whole  countryside." 


caused  by  their  criminal  recklessness.  The  fool  auto- 
ist  is  a  greater  menace  to  the  best  society — -rural  soci- 
ety, which  eternally  renovates  our  city  population — 
than  is  the  predatory  highwayman. 

"No  doubt  the  automobile  haa  come  to  stay;  and 
in  its  many  adaptations,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  desirable  additions  to  our  transpor- 
tation facilities.    In  conjunction  with  the  steel  highroad, 


Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  not 
only  a  large  owner  of  farms  but  a  leader  in  municipal 
affairs  dissented  from  Mr.  Berwick's  views  and  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  condemnation  of  "  that  most 
perfect  of  modern  inventions,  that  most  excellent  ve- 
hicle, the  automobile."  He  continued:  "The  gas 
engine  is  now  almost  perfect,  and  the  modern  automo- 
bile is  a  perfect  machine.    A  few  years  ago  it  was  a 


it  may  provide  a  possible  solution  of  some  of  our  dif-  question  whether  it  would  be  a  practical  success,  but 


ficult  transportation  problems. 

"  But  the  sooner  the  fool-autoist  is  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone the  better  for  humanity  at  large.  Until  he  rushes 
himself  and  his  '  devil-wagon '  into  the  limbo  by  all 


the  world  now  admits  that  it  is  such  a  practical  success, 
and  it  is  used  not  only  for  pleasure  driving,  but  for 
carrying  heavy  loads,  in  the  city  and  in  the  country. 
Even  in  the  military  maneuvers  of  France  and  Ger- 
many last  year  they  used  the  automobile  for  quick  dis- 
patch. And  in  our  recent  disaster,  when  all 
other  transportation  was  stopped,  the  auto- 
mobile continued  to  serve  the  great  pur- 
poses of  bringing  the  remote  sections  close 
together,  and  thus  enable  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  our  city  and  enable  people 
to  go  on  uninterrupted  in  their  business. 

"  It  is  so  manifest,  it  is  so  remarkable 
an  acquisition  to  modern  civilization,  that 
it  ill  becomes  the  Commonwealth  Club,  the 
leading  organization  in  all  things  that  make 
for  the  best,  to  condemn  the  automobile. 
It  seems  to  be  a  direct  conflict  between  the 
farmer  and  the  civilian.  And  yet  we  were 
told  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  evening  that 
one-half  of  the  population  of  the  country 
live  in  cities  of  more  than  8,000  population. 


Upstanding  Dikes  on  the  Flanks  of  Spanish  Peaks,  Colorado. 


COLORADO  SCENERY. 

Californians  will  be  interested  to  look 
upon  other  mountains  than  ours  and  such 
an  opportunity  is  view  in  the  impressive 
scene  which  we  give  of  Spanish  Peaks  in 
Colorado.  A  leading  feature  is  the  fine  view 
which  is  given  of  dikes,  which  are  geologic 
affairs  of  much  picturesqueness  and  of  eco 
nomic  account.  A  dike  is  a  relatively  long 
and1  narrow  body  of  igneous  rock,  which  has 
been  forced,  while  yet  molten,  into  a  fissure 
in  older  rocks.  In  typical  cases  dikes  are 
approximately  vertical,  and  in  sedimentary 
rocks  they  cut  across  the  stratification 
Dikes,  as  exposed,  vary  from  the  fraction  of 
an  inch  in  width  and  a  few  feet  in  length, 
to  hundreds  of  yards  in  width  and  miles  in 
length,  the  main  point  being  that  the  width 
is  small  as  compared  with  the  length. 


/ 
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THE  WEEK 


The  only  decent  subject  which  in  the  daily  papers 
seems  to  be  able  to  edge  itself  in  between  the  columns 
of  prurient  scandal  brought  out  in  a  murder  trial  in 
New  York  is  the  Japanese  question  and  we  do  not  get 
much  satisfaction  from  our  agricultural  point  of  view 
from  the  condition  of  that  question.  To  save  the  na- 
tional affront  which  seemed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  iso- 
lation of  young  Orientals  of  all  kinds  in  schools  of  their 
own  there  comes  admission  of  Japanese  to  the  general 
schools  and  a  chance  of  exclusion  of  Japanese  laborers. 
There  is  not  much  agricultural  comfort  in  that  for, 
though  Japanese  help  is  not  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is 
a  great  deal  better  than  none  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
alternative.  Under  present  conditions  at  least  it  seems 
hopeless  to  expect  a  sufficient  supply  of  white  labor  for 
farm  purposes.  The  wages  available  in  other  lines, 
where  the  employers  can  pass  along  the  burden  to  the 
consumer,  naturally  attract  the  farmers'  white  help  into 
other  actvities.  The  farmer  cannot  shift  his  burden;  he 
does  not  fix  the  price  of  his  product  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  do  so.  What  then  can  he  do  to  make  a 
crop?  The  increase  of  the  labor  supply  from  abroad, 
largely  from  Japan,  has  made  agriculture  possible  in 
California  during  the  last  few  years  and  now  with  the 
increase  of  farming  enterprises  there  is  a  wonderful  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  farm  help — presumably  of  the 
same  kind  which  has  recently  been  largely  depended 
upon  for  there  seems  no  other.  In  the  current  discus- 
sions of  this  subject,  which  should  be  cool  and  free 
from  prejudice,  as  far  as  possible,  the  agricultural  situ- 
ation should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  agricultural  interest 
does  not  proclaim  against  the  Japanese,  except  that  Chi- 
nese are  better  and  that  can  hardly  be  counted  against 
the  former  because  the  latter  are  out  of  the  question. 
If  the  Japanese  had  only  had  sense  enough  to  go  quietly 
into  farming,  for  which  they  are  now  manifesting  a 
great  passion  and  had  not  collected  in  cities  and  gone 
into  city  activities  so  sweepingly  and  aggressively  the 
present  issue  would  not  have  arisen  for  a  decade,  pos- 
sibly for  a  generation.  But,  as  the  situation  now  is,  it 
seems  to  be  a  menace  to  our  agricultural  production 
which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  avert. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  success  of  the 
Japanese  as  farmers  on  their  own  account  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  money  makers  from  the  ground  up 
and  they  can  reach  economies  in  production  which 
no  one  else  can  approach  or  wish  to,  because  other 
people  desire  to  live  better  if  they  do  not  make  a 
cent.  In  the  matter  of  saving  a  surplus  from  work  the 
Japanese  is  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  Amer- 
ican on  the  other.  Neither  extreme  is  good  for  the 
person  or  the  State.  But  so  long  as  the  Japanese  master- 
farmer  will  pay  good  rents  or  buy  land  at  good  prices 
and  take  his  own  risk  he  is  not  likely  for  some  time 
to  engender  ill-feeling  through  local  competition.  This 
seems  to  be  the  line  they  are  at  present  largely  pur- 
suing and  they  are  looking  afar  through  the  country 
for  locations.  They  are  doing  rice  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  Texas  and  filling  lands  which  are  little  more 
than  ranges  scant  of  population.  They  seem  quite  ag- 
gressive in  the  rice  line  and  expect  to  turn  the  course 
of  rice  westward  across  the  Pacific.  They  are  prospect- 
ing California  for  rice  growing  and  may  naturally  ex- 
pect to  overcome  one  obstacle  which  has  hitherto  ex- 


isted, viz.,  the  high  cost  of  labor.  We  admit  there  are 
serious  questions  likely  to  arise  in  this  connection  and 
possibly  development  reached  by  Japanese  in  large 
numbers  is  not  desirable.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
question  just  now.  If  a  national  policy  of  excluding 
Japanese  labor  is  agreed  to,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
in  our  fruit  and  dairy  industries  for  some  one  to  do  the 
work?  The  situation  as  it  might  appeal  perhaps  to  the 
Japanese  is  this:  The  children  are  admitted  to  the 
schools  and  the  source  of  children  is  excluded.  On 
the  whole  the  San  Francisco  authorities  by  admitting 
to  the  schools  have  excluded  from  the  schools.  It  is 
a  triumph  of  modern  statesmanship. 

Continuing  on  the  educational  line,  but  dropping  the 
Japanese,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Germans  are 
questioning  the  desirability  of  excluding  foreigners 
from  their  universities  or  at  least  discouraging  them 
from  attending.  The  Germans  wonder  whether  they 
are  not  furnishing  science  to  the  world  to  their  own 
loss  because  they  are  helping  other  nations  to  qualify 
against  them  industrially.  The  Germans  are  now  mak- 
ing such  strides  with  things  "made  in  Germany"  that 
they  are  very  ambitious  to  secure  leadership  of  all  the 
world  and  the  United  States  is  their  chief  competitor. 
How  then  can  they  wisely  continue  to  educate  Ameri- 
cans? Their  technical  schools  began  upon  this  policy 
two  years  ago,  in  one  of  which  the  tuition  fee  for  for- 
eigners is  nearly  twice  that  to  natives.  This  practice 
is  likely  to  become  general.  A  United  States  consul, 
writing  of  the  large  proportion  of  foreign  students 
in  German  institutions,  says:  "Critics  of  these  cer- 
tainly abnormal  conditions  claim  that  the  public  funds, 
granted  each  year  for  the  above-mentioned  institutions, 
cannot  equitably  be  employed,  at  least  on  so  extended 
a  scale,  for  the  education  of  non-Germans.  The  de- 
mand is  made  that  foreigners  should  be  required  to 
pay  higher  tuitions  than  native  students,  and  that  thus 
the  injustice  may  be,  to  some  extent,  rectified."  Aside 
from  national  pride  in  our  American  institutions  of 
higher  education,  it  seems  to  be  an  economic  question 
also  though  that  is  the  smaller  end  of  it.  The  general 
proposition  is  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  de- 
pendent upon  any  other  country  for  training  in  in- 
dustrial science,  and  in  our  own  line,  as  claimed  last 
week,  unless  we  keep  at  the  front  in  agricultural  science 
our  agricultural  practice  will  decline.  We  may  need 
foreign  muscle  to  do  our  wcrk  but  we  should  not  need 
help  in  the  brain  supply. 

The  bill  for  the  equipment  of  the  University  Farm  at 
Davisville  and  the  provision  of  instruction  thereupon, 
seems  to  be  sailing  through  the  legislature  in  fine 
shape  and  probably  stands  a  better  chance  of  final  en- 
actment than  any  other  educational  measure  which  is 
now  pending.  When  the  measure  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  the  other  day  there  was  an  amendment  that  the 
appropriation  of  $132,000  be  reduced  because  of  the 
prospective  development  of  another  outpost  of  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  University  on  the  Kearney 
property  at  Fresno,  but  the  disposition  of  the  Senate  was 
clearly  to  go  ahead  with  full  force  at  Davisville  and 
trust  the  Kearney  institution  to  later  development 
when  the  property  became  available.  This,  it  seems  to 
us,  was  a  wise  view.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for 
the  useful  operation  of  both  establishments,  not  only 
in  instruction  but  in  research  also,  and  they  are  far 
enough  apart  so  that  if  the  distance  were  laid  down 
almost  anywhere  at  the  East  the  ends  would  fall  in  dif- 
ferent States.  It  seems  to  us  there  should  be  no  local 
issue  over  these  two  enterprises,  which  fortunately  be- 
came feasible  just  at  the  time  that  California  has  great 
need  of  them  and  demand  for  their  services.  That,  too, 
seems  to  be  the  public  judgment  on  the  subject. 


There  is  a  measure  at  Sacramento  which  seems  to 
us  ill-advised.  It  is  "An  act  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  young  forest  trees."  It  forbids  offering  for  sale  any 
cut  tree,  whether  it  be  pine,  cedar,  cypress,  fir,  tama- 


rack or  spruce,  or  any  of  the  varieties  thereof,  when 
such  tree  is  less  than  one  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base 
or  less  than  one  foot  in  diameter  when  measured  three 
feet  or  less  from  the  ground.  This  would  be  all  right  if 
it  prevented  the  cutting  of  trees  growing  on  the  land  ot 
another  or  of  the  government,  but  that  can  be  proceeded 
against  under  other  laws.  Such  a  law  would  not  stand 
because  a  man  has  a  constitutional  right  to  do  what 
he  desires  with  what  he  owns,  if  it  is  not  dangerous 
to  another  and  it  is  just  as  right  to  grow  and  market  a 
crop  of  Christmas  trees  as  of  cabbages. 

And  so  our  citrus  fruit  will  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
Panama  canal  to  escape  the  inadequacy  of  rail  shipment 
facilities.  The  car  famine  seems  unbreakable  and  so 
shippers  are  considering  a  new  transportation  route — 
the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  across  Southern  Mexico.  The 
fruit  would  be  shipped  by  boat  from  San  Pedro  and 
San  Diego  to  the  western  terminus  of  this  road,  where 
it  would  be  loaded  on  the  cars  and  taken  to  the  eastern 
terminus.  Here  it  would  again  be  placed  on  vessels  and 
taken  to  Atlantic  seaboard  points  or  up  the  Mississippi 
river  for  Middle  West  distribution.  It  is  claimed  that 
shipments  made  by  this  route  would  beat  the  present 
time  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  and  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  freight.  Lack  of 
suitable  vessels  prevents  the  new  schedule  being  put  in 
effect  immediately.  President  E.  P.  Fay  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Union  calculates  that  it  would  require 
200  cars  a  day  for  the  next  seventy-five  days  to  move  the 
navel  oranges  alone,  and  he  sees  no  hope  of  getting 
near  that  many  cars.  He  figures  that  4000  carloads 
of  the  finest  oranges  ever  grown  in  Southern  California 
will  spoil  on  the  trees  this  season  because  the  rail- 
roads cannot  move  them. 

Speaking  of  citrus  fruits  it  should  be  noted  that  as  we 
write  the  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Cloverdale 
Citrus  Fair  Association  is  in  progress  and  discloses  ex- 
ceptional excellence.  Inside  the  pavilion  is  a  veritable 
fairyland  of  beautiful  designs,  some  standing  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height  and  all  composed  of  citrus  fruits. 
More  than  six  thousand  oranges  and  lemons  are  used 
in  one  design  alone.  An  estimate  of  the  number  of 
oranges  in  the  various  exhibits  is  100,000.  This  Clover- 
dale  fair  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  horticultural  and 
social  events  of  the  year  in  the  upper  coast  district. 

The  next  California  State  Fair  promises  to  be  great. 
It  will  be  held  from  September  7  to  14.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress  will  fix  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  that  con- 
gress, in  Sacramento,  the  same  week  as  the  State  Fair. 
With  these  several  thousand  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  inducement  to  display  pro- 
ducts by  way  of  showing  to  the  visitors  what  Californa 
can  do,  will  be  very  great.  President  Roosevelt  is 
expected  to  come  West  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Roose- 
velt dam  in  Arizona,  and  will  be  invited  and  urged 
both  by  the  Irrigation  Congress  and  the  State  Fair 
officials,  to  extend  his  trip  into  California  and  visit  the 
State  Fair.  All  this  looks  very  promising  for  the  popu- 
larization of  the  project,  now  what  will  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  do  to  make  it  not  only  spectacular  but  agri- 
cultural? That  is  a  very  important  question,  which  all 
individuals  and  associations  in  the  agricultural  line 
should  take  up  seriously. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  years  ago  I  obtained  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  some 
spinach  seed  —  a  tall  variety,  that  proved  very 
acceptable.  I  always  save  and  distribute  seed  each 
season.  In  an  unguarded  hour,  I  put  a  notice  In  the 
Modesto  papers  to  that  effect.  My  seed  is  all  gone, 
and  yet  people  are  writing  for  more.  Could  I  get  more 
seed?  I  have  planted  and  can  give  plenty  to  those 
near  bv  but  letters  of  request  for  seed  come  from  other 
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towns  and1  even  as  far  as  Colusa  county. — J.  W.  WEBB, 
Modesto. 

The  spinach  which  was  distributed  many  years  ago 
from  the  University  is  called  the  "New  Zealand  spin- 
ach" and  it  has  proved  so  valuable  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  as  to  be  carried  by  the  seedsmen.  The  Uni- 
versity has  stopped  growing  it,  for  it  is  their  habit, 
as  soon  as  a  thing  is  put  out  for  trial,  to  drop  it  and 
seek  something  new. 

SPRAYING  ALMONDS   FOR    PEACH  MOTH. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  consider  it  safe  to  spray 
almond  trees  in  the  bud  as  they  would  be  now  (me- 
dium-late varieties)  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur?  I 
have  all  plans  made  to  spray,  not  thinking  of  injuring 
buds,  have  been  told  by  another  orchardist  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  after  the  buds  begin  to  open. — 
GROWER,  Sutter  county. 

There  is  danger  in  the  use  of  the  lime,  salt,  and  sul- 
phur after  the  blossoms  begin  to  show  color.  In  some 
cases  peach  crops  have  been  reduced  by  late  spraying, 
but  in  others  growers  have  been  satisfied  with  late 
spraying,  claiming  that  the  comparatively  rew  buds 
killed  simply  saved  thinning  later.  It  depends,  how- 
ever, how  thick  the  bloom  is  and  how  full  the  set  of 
fruit  is  afterward.  As  almonds  will  stand  a  thicker  set 
than  peaches  and  are  also  more  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  frost,  we  should  be  more  careful  about  spraying  after 
the  blooms  begin  to  show  color  at  all. 

TOBACCO   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  article  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  I  was  much  interested  to  read  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  an  Eastern  expert  tobacco  might  be  profitably 
raised  without  irrigation  in  the  foothills  of  Northern 
California,  where  an  abundant  rainfall  is  always  as- 
sured. I  own  a  fine  piece  of  property  in  the  foothills 
of  Placer  county,  the  soil  being  a  rich  decomposed 
slate,  being  heavy  enough  to  retain  moisture  with  pro- 
per cultivation  till  July  1.  I  am  also  in  the  frostiest 
belt,  it  occurs  to  me  that  providing  tobacco  could  be 
profitably  raised  in  this  State  mine  would  be  an  ideal 
location.  I  would  appreciate  any  further  information 
you  might  give  me  on  this  subject  very  highly.  I  would 
like  to  put  out  some  plants  as  an  experiment  this 
spring. — OWNER,  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  growing  tobacco  in  many 
parts  of  California,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  In  curing 
it  which  seems  insurmountable,  even  after  thirty  years' 
of  liberal  investment  and  effort.  During  this  period  it 
might  be  no  exaggeration  to  .say  that  a  million  dollars 
have  been  lost  in  tobacco  undertakings.  What  we 
need  is  a  series  of  tobacco  experiments  to  determine 
whether  it  is  really  feasible  to  cure  tobacco  in  Califor- 
nia in  a  way  to  make  its  growth  profitable.  If  anything 
more  is  to  be  done  with  tobacco  it  should  be  along  this 
line. 

EUCALYPTUS  FOR  TIMBER. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  much  confusion  in  the 
tables  giving  strength  of  eucalyptus  timber.  The  mix- 
up  extends  to  nomenclature,  height,  bending  strength, 
and  crushing  strength.  There  is  one  other  chance  for 
error  in  inch  diameter,  but  on  that  point  I  am  not 
posted.  If  you  could  publish  a  new  table  completely 
revised  I  would  consider  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  be 
filed  away— A  SUBSCRIBER,  Vacaville. 

Our  correspondent  refers  to  the  tables  on  page  86 
of  the  Rural  of  February  9.  The  printers  seem  to  have 
made  use  of  every  opportunity  for  .error  and  the  upper 
table  is  a  complete  mix-up.  Fortunately  the  second 
table  is,  however,  exactly  right  so  that  if  the  first  table 
giving  botanical  names,  etc.,  is  disregarded  correct 
ideas  of  the  qualities  of  each  of  timber  are  obtained. 
The  upper  table  should  have  been  printed1  as  follows: 

Blue  gum  is  by  far  the  fastest  growing  species.  The 
height  ami  diameter  of  trees  from  which  the  test  pieces 
were  taken,  is  given  in  the  following  table.  All  the 
trees  were  about  fifteen  years  old. 

Diameter,  Height. 


PEACH    BLIGHT  TREATMENT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  herewith  write  to  you  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  peach  blight  and  what  would  be 
best  to  spray  the  trees  with  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and  if  it  would  hurt  the  trees  to  .spray  after  they  have 
blossomed?— GROWER,  Selma. 

It  is  not  definitely  concluded  that  spraying  at  this 


WHITE    OR    BLACK  FIGS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  Smyrna  figs  growing. 
Am  not  very  well  satisfied.  I  want  to  put  in  some 
more;  which  kind  would  you  recommend — the  black  or 
Smyrna?— ORCHARDIST,  Tulare  county. 

Dried  black  figs  sometimes  sell  at  fair  prices  and  are 
profitable  chiefly  because  they  can  be  very  cheaply 
time  of  the  year  will  be  effective  in  reducing  the  handled.    We  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  say  that 


Inches. 

Feet. 

Blue  gum 

E.  globulus 

30 

101 

Sugar  gum 

E.  corynocalyx  . 

30 

73 

Karri 

E.  diversicolor  . 

16 

72 

Manna  gum 

E.  viminalis    . . . 

12 

60 

Red  gum 

9 

47 

Leather  jacket 

E.  punctata   . . . 

10 

43 

Red  mahogany 

E.  resinifera  . . . 

8 

38 

peach  blight.  Experience  seems  to  be,  so  far,  that  an 
early  spraying,  not  later  than  the  middle  of  December, 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  fungus  from  working  In  the 
bark  of  the  new  growth,  which  it  does  before  the  new 
sap  begins  to  flow.  It  is  possible,  however,  from  some 
reports  that  late  spraying  may  be  of  value  and  if  so 
an  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture — 4  lbs.  of  lime  and 
4  lbs.  of  bluestone  to  40  gallons  of  water — would  be 
effective  against  the  fungus  and  not  injure  small  fruit, 
although  it  would  not  be  at  all  desirable  to  apply  it 
while  the  blossoms  are  open. 

GROWING  THE  MATILIJA  POPPY. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  how  to  succeed 
with  the  Romneya  Coulteri. — AMATEUR,  Oxnard. 

You  do  not  specify  what  you  want  to  know  about  the 
Romneya  coulteri.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, no  difficulty  about  growing  it  in  the  coast  dis- 
trict of  California  at  least,  providing  a  start  can  be 
made.  Starting  from  seed  or  from  cuttings  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  but  we  have  made  plenty  or  good  plants 
by  division  of  the  root  and  have  secured  very  satisfac- 
tory growth  and  bloom  with  ordinary  garden  cultiva- 
tion. Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  done  some- 
thing harder  with  it  and  will  tell  us  about  it. 

PRUNING  SMALL  FRUITS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, and  currants  in  my  garden,  but  they  have  a  ne- 
glected look.  As  I  have  no  experience  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them  in  the  way  of  pruning.  Will 
you  give  me  a  line  on  it? — NEW  COMER,  Santa  Cruz. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  are  pruned  by  removing 
the  wood  which  fruited  last  year  and  retaining  the 
new  growth.  The  new  growth  can  be  shortened  in 
somewhat,  but  not  too  much,  for  the  fruit  will  come 
upon  new  laterals  forced  out  upon  canes  which  have 
not  yet  borne.  Pruning  of  currants  consists  in  remov- 
ing old  wood  which  has  passed  its  usefulness  or  Is 
killed  by  borers,  reducing  in  number  the  new  shoots 
if  there  are  too  many  and  .sometimes  shortening  for  the 
sake  of  general  shape  and  symmetry. 

SIDA— ANOTHER   BAD  RUNNING  WEED. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  specimen  of  what  some  call 
"cheese  weed"  of  which  the  roots  go  from  five  to  ten 
teet  down.  I  have  ten  acres  of  Muscat  vineyard  three 
years  old.  Two  acres  is  ruined  by  this  weed.  It  comes 
up  in  May.  I  work  it  out  and  within  two  weeks  it 
covers  the  ground  again.  In  the  same  place  I  want  to 
dig  the  vines  out  and  put  in  peach  trees.  Can  I  kill 
this  weed  by  plowing  during  the  summer,  or  is  there 
any  way  to  kill  it  to  which  you  could  recommend  me? 
—FARMER,  Yettem,  Tulare  county. 

Dr.  Hall  of  the  University  identified  the  plant  as 
Sida  hederacea.  It  is  of  the  mallow  family  and  Its  re- 
semblance to  the  common  mallow  carries  to  It  the 
children's  name  for  mallow,  viz:  "cheeses,"  from  the 
form  of  its  seed  cluster.  This  sida  groups  itself  with 
the  most  pestiferous  of  weeds,  because  of  Its  multipli- 
cation from  running  roots.  Your  way  of  working 
merely  multiplies  the  plants.  It  must  be  taken  up  ser- 
iously, just  as  if  you  had  morning  glory  ol  Johnson 
grass  or  Bermuda  grass  to  deal  with,  and  the  only 
way  to  make  an  impression  on  that  bunch  is  to  cut 
persistently  under  ground  with  a  flat  knife-toothed 
cultivator  working  this  knife  through  the  ground  once 
a  week  or  ten  days  during  the  summer  and  never  allow- 
ing the  plant  to  make  a  green  leaf  on  the  surface.  If 
you  wait  until  you  can  see  it  you  are  too  late.  Cut  away 
under  ground:  you  may  be  sure  the  plant  Is  there  with- 
out seeing  it.  In  this  way  you  can  smother  it  out.  It 
is  much  easier  to  do  this  with  trees  than  vines,  because 
the  ground  is  less  cumbered  and  you  have  less  hand 
work  to  do  with  fewer  stumps. 


the  production  of  the  Smyrna,  or  fig  of  commerce,  is 
a  higher  and  more  promising  undertaking.  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  not  satisfied  very  well,  are  you  sure  you 
have  the  true  Smyrna  or  some  other  white  fig?  If 
so,  and  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  results,  you 
ought  to  try  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  This  we 
cannot  tell  from  the  question,  and  can  only  say  if  you 
don't  like  the  white  fig  help  yourself  to  the  black:  con- 
cerning tastes  there  is  no  dispute.  But  perhaps  you 
ought  not  to  grow  figs  at  all.  That  is  another  question 
which  we  have  no  data  for  determining. 

EUCALYPTUS   SEEDLINGS  DYING. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  why  my  eucalyptus 
seedlings  fail  while  very  small?  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
"damping  off."  I  find  that  seedlings  fail  while  a  good 
sized  tree  bought  from  the  nurseryman  grows  all 
right.    Why  is  this?— READER,  Holtville. 

You  are  operating  on  the  Colorado  desert,  so  called, 
a  region  of  some  extreme  conditions  both  in  air  and 
soil,  which  are  particularly  trying  to  seedlings.  We 
have  not  information  enough  of  your  conditions  to 
answer  confidently.  We  presume  you  are  growing 
them  in  a  half  shade,  like  that  secured  by  a  lath 
frame.  When  that  precaution  is  taken  seedlings  gen- 
erally grow  well  enough,  if  they  escape  damp-off,  as 
you  say  that  yours  do,  provi  ling  the  soil  is  all  right. 
If,  however,  you  are  dealing  with  a  soil  containing 
alkali  your  seedlings  might  fail  at  once  while  a  trans- 
planted tree  rooting  more  deeply  and  having  a  thicker 
stem  to  resist  corrosion  at  the  ground  line  might 
survive. 

GROWING  LOGANBERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  how  Loganber- 
ries are  trained  in  California.  We  have  the  plants 
but  do  not  know  how  to  handle  them. — READER,  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa. 

You  have  probably  overlooked  detailed  accounts  of 
growers'  experiences  given  some  time  ago  in  this  jour- 
nal. In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  two  ways  are  com- 
mon in  growing  the  Loganberry;  one  is  to  take  the 
canes  along  on  top  of  a  ridge  six  or  eight  Inches  higher 
than  the  intervening  space,  which  is  used  as  an  irri- 
gation furrow.  In  this  case  the  canes  are  trailed  along 
on  top  of  the  ridge  without  post  or  wire.  The  other 
way  is  to  grow  the  canes  on  two-wire  trellises,  keeping 
each  year's  growth  to  a  single  wire,  which  makes  it 
very  easy  to  remove  the  old  canes  after  fruiting. 

ARE   UMBRELLA  SEEDS  POISONOUS? 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the 
berry  borne  on  the  umbrella  tree  is  poisonous?  I  have 
heard  they  were  and  having  some  such  trees  as  orna- 
ments in  my  yard  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  they  are  dan- 
gerous to  stock  or  little  children. — ENQUIRER, 
Vallejo. 

All  the  accounts  which  we  have  seen  of  the  umbrella 
tree  do  not  mention  any  danger  whatever  In  the  seed. 
We  have  seen  many  instances  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley where  the  ground  was  covered  with  umbrella  tree 
seeds,  chickens  and  babies  indiscriminately  and  no  one 
of  them  injuring  the  other. 

PRUNING  THE  CHERRY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  get  your  advice  in  regard  to 
pruning  my  young  cherry  orchard,  which  is  now  four 
years  old.  I  have  cut  them  back  well  every  year  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  do  so  or  not,  this 
year.  The  trees  made  a  good  growth  last  season,  of 
about  four  to  five  feet.  After  pruning  last  year  they 
averaged  about  six  and  a  half  feet  tall.— ORCHARDIST. 
Solano  county. 

Our  proceeding  with  such  trees  would  be  to  stop 
cutting  back  and  confine  the  pruning  to  removal  or 
shoots  which  seem  to  be  too  thickly  set  or  starting  In 
wrong  directions  and  allow  the  tree  to  go  into  fruit. 
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ORANGE  GROWING   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

(An  address  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Chapman  of  Fullertion,  Orange 
county,  at  the  Claremont  Farmers'  Club.) 
The  culture  of  the  orange  and  lemon  is  one  cf  the 
most  fascinating  and  at  the  same  time  most  discourag- 
ing branches  of  agriculture,  these  fruits  doubtless  re- 
quiring greater  intelligence,  closer  and  more  constant 
attention  than  any  other  fruit  grown  for  a  profit  in  this 
country.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part,  by  the  great 
length  of  lime  required  to  mature  them,  the  numerous 
persistent  enemies  which  pray  upon  them,  their  delicate 
and  susceptible  nature,  the  large  money  value  repre- 
sented and  the  natural  interest  arising  from  watching 
the  ever-changing  phenomena  incident  to  their  develop- 
ment to  a  high  state  of  beauty,  succulency  and  uselul- 
ness. 

While  orange  culture  is  fascinating,  yet  few  men  are 
undergoing  all  the  disappointments  and  annoyance  in- 


has  forced  her.  It  is  particularly  sad  to  me  to  see  her  the  trees.  A  grower  should  know  the  character  of  his 
often  struggling  blindly  in  this  way,  and  no  intelligent  soils  down  for  about  six  or  eight  feet  at  least  Unless 
hand  put  forth  to  assist  or  direct  her.  She  is  thus  acquainted  with  it  he  will  not  realize  the 

The  question,  however,  is  better  understood  than  it  damage  he  may  be  doing, 
was  a  lew  years  ago.  Experience  has  taught  many  les-  j  Less  frequent  but  thorough  irrigation  and  more  cultl- 
sons  to  the  observing  citrus  grower.  The  novice  in  the  ;  ration  will  not  only  produce  a  superior  grade  of  .ruit 
business  would,  of  course,  realize  that  a  tree  should  be  but  keep  the  Mil  in  better  condition,  prevent  it  being 
kept  clean  of  dead  wood  and  suckers,  but  many  old  washed,  leached  or  baked.  Late  in  the  season  alter  the 
time  growers,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  general  i  summer's  Irrigation  and  cultivation,  a  hardpan  is  apt 
appearance  of  orchards  as  we  drive  along  the  highway, ,  to  form  under  the  top  mulch,  while  the  mulch  continues 
do  not  altogether  observe  Ihis.  I  do  not  believe  it  pos- 1  to  grow  less  and  less  until  at  this  time  it  is  likely  to 
sible  to  grow  the  best  fruit  where  the  tree  is  not  shorn  |;e  very  shallow;  the  hardpan  becomes  thicker  and  more 


of  this  material.  It  should  be  opened  so  that  a  free  cir 
dilation  of  air  can  pass  through  it  and  under  the  lower 
limbs.  The  foliage  of  some  varieties  is  inclined  to  grow 
thick  and  heavy.  By  opening  these  to  the  air  and  lift- 
ing from  the  ground  the  quality  of  the  fruit  may  be 
greatly  enhanced.  Soil  and  climatic  conditions  must, 
however,  control  this  to  some  extent.  I  am,  however, 
confident   that  in  most  orchards   satisfactory  results 


impervious.  This  may  be  broken  with  a  sub-soilcr,  run- 
ning in  the  center  each  way  between  the  rows.  Too  fre- 
quent use  of  this  implement,  however,  is  liable  to  do 
damage. 

With  ordinary  soil,  while  too  frequent  irrigation  may 
be  detrimental,  there  is  little  danger  of  it  being  too 
.horoueh.    More  water  should  be  put  in  the  soil  that 


cidental  to  the  business  these  days  for  the  lit  tie  pleas- 
ure they  may  derive  from  it.    It  is  profit  rather  than  ! reasons  for  n°t  pruning  in  certain  localities,  but  I  am 


.s  usually  done.    I  attribute  light  crops,  almost  mvaria- 

can  be  secured  by  vigorous  pruning.  There  mav  be  some  „■,.  „.u„„  ♦        .  ...         .  , 

.  where  otherwise  the  orchard  is  m  norma  condition. 


pleasure  that  is  the  incentive  to  most  growers.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  conditions  in  every  respect  that 
produce  the  most  profit  be  followed. 

Commercial  Standing  of  the  California  Orange. — There 
is  demand,  and  I  believe  there  always  will  be,  for  high 
grade  fruit  which  cannot  be  readily  supplied,  and  our 
aim  ought  to  be  to  reach  out  for  that  market,  and  not 
be  satisfied  with  simply  growing  oranges  that  must  be 
forced  into  consumption  by  low  prices.  This  gives 
neither  profit  nor  pleasure. 

As  with  many  other  kinds  of  fruit,  California  excels 
all  the  world  in  the  production  of  citrus  fruit.  To 
substantiate  this  sweeping  statement  a  little  commercial 
evidence,  which  is  the  very  best  as  it  is  the  most  crit- 


persuaded  that  even  some  orchards  in  these  sections 
would  be  vastly  improved  by  the  use  ol  the  pruning 
shears.  Pruning  must  be  intelligently  done;  never  cut- 
ting without  a  reason.  Knowledge  of  the  natural  ten- 
dencies and  weaknesses  of  the  variety  being  pruned 
must  be  had,  and  a  well  defined  object  in  mind  of  the 
end  desired. 

Fertilization. — Among  the  numerous  and  perplexing 
problems  which  the  orchardists  have  to  contend  with 
none  perhaps  cause  more  weariness  of  mind  than  that 
of  fertilization.  We  realize  that  as  our  orchards  grow 
older,  to  maintain  their  vigor,  a  proper  amount  of  plant 
food  must  be  supplied,  and  in  such  condition  as  the  tree 
will  take  and  assimilate  it.    I  have  no  hesitancv  in 


ical,  will  be  given,  and  that  irom  the  most  exacting  i  saying  that  t0  Pr°duce  a  fine  quality  of  fruit  and  in 


market  we  have.  I  quote  from  a  New  York  fruit  paper: 
"There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
tracting top-notch  prices  out  of  the  buyers'  pocket,  the 
California  orange  has  the  call,  first,  last  and  all  the 
time.  Florida  may  talk  of  her  justly  celebrated  Indian 
River  fruit;  the  West  Indies  may  put  forth  the  claims 
of  her  yellow-skinned  globes  of  sweetness,  but  the 
Golden  State,  with  an  orange  that  combines  beauty  with 
savor  in  the  highest  degree  and  appeals  to  the  eye  as 
powerfully  as  to  the  palate,  unquestionably  wears  the 
crown." 

The  Secret  of  Success. — The  quality  of  the  fruit  we 
produce  will  largely  gage  the  financial  reaurns  we  enjoy. 


abundance,  due  attention  must  be  given  this  question 

Just  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  answered  with  satisfactory  definiteness,  Most 
of  us  feel  that  we  ought  to  do  something,  and  just  what 
is  not  clear. 

While  I  realize  the  value  and  importance  of  fertiliz- 
ing, yet  in  the  use  of  any  kind  of  compound  fertilizer 
there  are  so  many  unknown  conditions  prevailing,  so 
great  difference  in  soils  and  in  the  general  treatment, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  construction  of  the  fertilizer, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  attend  to  this  important 
work  with  any  satisfactory  degree  of  certainty. 

I  will  not  deny,  however,  that  we  have  gained  valu- 


The  orange,  like  the  chrysanthemum,  is  susceptible  to  '  able  experience  in  this  important  treatment  of  our  or- 
high  development,  and  I  believe  there  is  less  excuse  j  chards.  We  have  learned  the  absolute  necessity  of  sup- 
for  growing  an  inferior  orange  tnan  for  the  professional  i  ply  plant  food  to  the  soil  if  we  grow  an  orange  crop  an- 
florist  to  grow  small  sickly  flowers  for  the  market.   The  |  nually.    We  have  also  learned  that  in  the  ordinary  soil 


fact  is,  we  cannot  afford  to  produce  anything  but  the 
best,  for  it  neither  affords  revenue  that  is  satisfactory 
or  that  degree  of  mental  enjoyment  which  ought  to  be 
at  least  a  part  of  the  returns  we  should  expect  irom  the 
business. 

In  putting  out  a  citrus  orchard  it  should  be  done  only 
where  climatic  conditions  are  favorable.  The  soil 
should  be  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  put  in  proper 
condition,  and  provisions  made  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  irrigation  water.  The  initial  treatment  of  an  or- 
chard has  much  to  do  with  its  growth,  its  power  to  re- 
sist drouth  and  its  future  productiveness.  I  shall  touch 
briefly  only  the  salient  points  in  the  care  of  an  orchard. 

Cultivation. — I  believe  there  is  scarcely  one  thing  that 
exerts  a  more  favorable  influence  on  the  quality  of  an 
orange  than  cultivation,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other 
part  of  orchard  work  that  is  generally  so  indifferently 
done.  The  implement  to  do  the  work  properly  may  not 
always  be  at  hand,  and  the  man  to  operate  it  intelli- 
gently and  honestly,  is  likewise  difficult  to  employ. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  greater  attention 
should  be  given  by  citrus  growers  to  cultivation,  which 
I  will  not  take  time  to  mention.  I  will  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  impress  two  points.  One  is  the  greatly  improved 
quality  of  the  fruit  secured  by  proper  cultivation.  It 
will  unquestionably  produce  a  smoother  orange,  with 
more  syrup  and  better  flavor,  and  these  are  points  which 
we  should  strive  to  attain.  Vigorous  cultivation  at  the 
time  the  fruit  is  setting  will  insure  a  larger  crop  than 
if  neglected  at  this  critical  period.  Cultivate  often, 
cultivate  deep,  cultivate  at  the  proper  time  after  irriga- 
tion. Do  this  with  the  best  implement  you  can  secure 
and  use  plenty  of  power. 

Pruning. — I  find  that  some  orchardists  use  the  prun- 
ing shears  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  claiming  that  nature 
is  her  own  best  guide.  Nature  is  blamed  for  a  good 
many  things  with  which  she  has  little  to  do.  She  does 
one  thing,  however,  which  we  ought  to  do:  She  en- 
deavors with  all  her  energy  to  make  the  most  of  the 
conditions  into  which  ignorance  or  poor  management 


with  trees  over  a  dozen  years  old.  a  much  heavier  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer  is  demanded  than  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving.  I  think  in  many  cases  where  the 
shortage  of  crops  is  charged  to  unfavorable  climatic- 
conditions,  it  is  due  rather  to  shortage  of  proper  plant 
food  in  the  soil. 

The  general  idea  prevailing  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  required  was  one  developed  and  ad- 
vanced by  one  of  the  pioneer  fertilizer  manufacturers. 
In  order  to  be  definite  in  statement,  that  he  might  sell 
his  goods  he  conceived  the  plausible  theory  that  a 
pound  of  fertilizer  to  the  year  in  the  age  of  the  tree  was 
the  correct  and  proper  way  to  use  fertilizer.  This  was 
religiously  followed  by  those  who  used  the  compounded 
article.  We  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  question  of 
either  tree,  soil  or  ingredients  of  the  fertilizer;  just  a 
pound  to  the  year.  We  were  therefore  frequently  dis- 
appointed in  results. 

Barn  yard  manure,  upon  which  many  growers  rely 


co  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil  along  with  shortage  or 
plant  food.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  surface  be  just 
wet,  or  even  soaked  down  two  or  three  feet.  The  ground 
at  least  a  portion  0f  the  year  should  be  thoroughly  sat- 
urated for  ssveral  feet.  When  the  ground  is  dry  it  re- 
quires more  water  and  generally  much  longer  time  to 
do  this  than  most  of  us  are  willing  to  give.  Much  of  the 
trouble  we  have  with  gum  disease,  I  believe,  would  then 
disappear.  While  gum  disease  may  be  caused  by  water 
standing  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  it  is  also  caused, 
I  think,  by  the  soil  being  so  dry  that  it  cannot  supply 
the  necessary  moisture  for  the  free  flow  or  sap. 

Pests. — Citrus  trees  seem  to  invite  numerous  and  very 
troublesome  pests.  This  is  the  case  at  least  in  most 
districts.  Growers  who  are  never  bothered  by  any  of 
these  are  to  be  congratulated,  as  they  are  not  only  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  expense  but  will  lower  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  produced. 

The  black  scale  is  very  generally  scattered  over  ev- 
ery citrus  district,  though  larther  from  the  coast  it  is 
less  productive.  The  red  and  purple  scale  are  not  un- 
known in  many  of  our  best  sections.  They  are  enemies 
that  ought  to  receive  prompt  and  vigorous  attention. 
A  grower  will  pay  dearly  for  being  indifferent  in  his 
efforts  to  destroy  them. 

These  scales,  all  of  them,  can  be  successfully  handled 
by  fumigation.  An  effort  was  made  to  find  a  substitute 
for  fumigating,  something  that  was  cheaper,  and  which 
might  be  applied  during  the  day.  The  distilate  spray 
thought  for  a  time  to  be  a  successful  substitute,  but  at- 
ter  a  fair  anJ  thorough  trial  it  has  been  practically 
abandoned,  at  least  in  most  sections. 

Marketing. — There  are  but  few  growers  who  know 
how  to  do  better  work  than  is  generally  done.  This 
is  especially  applicable  to  the  handling  of  fruit.  We 
cannot  always  secure  help  which  will  attend  to  this  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas.  I  have,  however,  seen  growers 
doing  their  own  work  who  seemingly  were  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  character  of  the  orange.  They  handled 
the  fruit  much  the  same  as  they  would  potatoes.  A 
large  per  cent  of  the  decay  found  in  oranges  on  their 
arrival  in  the  Eastern  market  is  due  to  carelessness  in 
handling  here.  Reckless  work  is  done  by  the  pickers, 
the  fruit  is  poured  into  picking  boxes,  or  into  packing 
boxes,  thrown  on  springless  wagons  and  hauled  to  the 
packing  house  where  it  is  roughly  handled,  and  often- 
time  indifferently  packed.  The  best  results  cannot  be 
secured  by  following  these  methods.  I  don't  often  have 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  my  neighbors'  orchards, 
but  recently  in  an  adjoining  orchard  I  saw  men  pick- 
ing. One  man  in  particular  interested  me.  A  steady 
stream  of  fruit  flowed'  into  his  cage  bag.    He  did  not 


as  a  fertilizer,  if  needed  at  all,  should  be  heavily  ap- i toucn  an  orange  with  his  hands.    His  daily  average 


plied.  That  Is,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  a  marked 
impression  upon  the  soil  should  be  put  on.  A  light 
application  is  practically  thrown  away.  The  same  or 
better  results  can  be  secured  with  cover  crops  and  at 
much  less  expense.  Continuous  application  of  manure, 
in  my  judgment,  will  do  violence  to  an  orchard,  by  de- 
veloping wood  producing  tendency  of  the  trees  at  the 
expense  of  fruit,  bearing. 

Irrigation. — Many  of  us  have  learned  how  to  more 
wisely  us?  irrigation  water  than  formerly.  The  custom 
prevails  in  most  sections  of  frequently  irrigating  simply 
because  the  "turn  comes  around:"  This  I  regard  as  de- 
trimental to  the  permanent  strength  of  the 
soil  and  to  the  production  of 
quality  of  fruit.  Irrigation  should 
but    not    frequent.    We  are  to  understand,  however 


ran  from  120  lo  130  boxes.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
picking  I  want  done,  but  it  seems  to  satisfy  some  people. 

It  is  one  thing  to  produce  an  orange  and  quite  an- 
other to  convert  it  into  money.  The  "modus  oparndi" 
of  this  change  of  fruit  into  the  coin  of  the  realm  is  a 
question  which  has  perplexed  most  growers.  There  have 
been  numerous  methods  proposed  and  experimented 
with,  but  none  have  the  approval  of  all  growers.  This 
many  feel  is  important,  for  they  claim  it  not  only  robs 
the  business  of  what  saould  be  a  pleasant  feature,  but 
prevents  getting  such  financial  returns  as  a  well  estab- 
lished and  a  universally  adopted  plan  of  almost  any 
kindi  would  bring.  However,  zealous  in  their  advocacy 
:he  best  i  of  this  idea  they  are,  and  the  advantage  it  would  be  as 
be    thorough  i  Ihey  see  it,  to  have  a  system  adopted  by  all  growers. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  any  marketing  plan  can  be  pro- 


that  all  soils  cannot  be  treated  alike.    For  instance,  it  i  posed  that  will  command  the  approval  of  all  or  even 
is  injurious  to  light  soils  with  sandy  or  loose  sub-soil !  the  loyal  support  of  an  unquestioned  majority, 
to  run  water  on  them  for  any  great  length  of  time.  This  i     I  will  say,  furthermore,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
leaches  the  life  of  the  top  soil  which  will  soon  show  on  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  industry  that  any  one 
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plan  of  marketing  the  fruit  should  be  adopted.  There  is 
strength,  and  I  believe  better  results  to  the  grower,  even 
with  all  the  weakness  of  the  present  system  of  com- 
petition, than  there  would  be  if  the  entire  business 
shouldi  be  in  the  hands  of  some  gigantic  trust  or  or- 
ganization. I  make  this  statement  as  my  conviction 
without  making  any  effort  to  support  it  by  facts,  figures 
or  arguments. 

The  question  of  marketing  fruit  may  be  a  delicate  one 
for  me  to  discuss;  at  least  that  is-  of  advising  growers 
generally  to  ship  their  Valencias  much  earlier  than  they 
did  last  season.  What  I  shall  say  is  prompted  by  no 
selfish  motive  for,  while  the  late  market  was  more  or 
less  demoralized  by  the  large  amount  of  indifferent  fruit 
put  upon  it,  and  my  brand  did  on  that  account  suffer  to 
some  extent,  it  may  have  been  noticed  that  more  uni- 
formly than  ever  before,  it  was  in  a  class  by  itself,  i 
do  regret  to  see  growers,  who  deserve  all  they  can  get 
out  of  their  fruit,  foolishly  and  needlessly  sacrificing  it. 
This  was  the  case  last  season  and  always  will  be  when 
fruit  is  held  until  it  has  greatly  deteriorated  which  it 
will  generally  do  under  similar  conditions.  Much  of  this 
fruit  was  in  excellent  condition  at  one  time,  and  that, 
too,  when  prices  were  good.  Instead  of  it  being  put 
on  the  market  then,  it  was  held  until  it  deteriorated 
and  put  upon  a  market  which  was  far  more  exacting. 

Some  growers,  and  shippers  as  well,  thought  as  they 
had  Valencias,  all  they  had  to  do  to  get  big  money  was 
simply  to  holdi  on  to  them  long  enough.  In  their  eyes 
a  Valencia  was  a  Valencia.  The  trade  does  not  exactly 
look  at  the  question  from  that  point.  Quality  is  their 
standard,  not  variety. 

Northern  Citrus  Districts. — If  we  read  indications  cor- 
rectly Southern  California  is  to  see  extensive  and  per- 
sistent effort  on  the  part  of  other  favored  sections  to 
compete  with  her  in  the  production  of  the  orange.  Al- 
ready other  districts  are  annually  shipping  their  hun- 
dreds of  cars,  while  still  other  districts  are  being  ex- 
ploited. No  doubt  but  that  there  will  be  many  who  will 
embark  in  the  business  in  these  various  districts  who 
will  be  compelled!  to  abandon  their  efforts  as  the  ex- 
periment in  all  places  and  by  all  men  will  not  prove 
successful.  While  we  may  therefore  expect  many  of 
these  orchards  that  have  recently  been  set,  or  will  be 
in  the  near  future,  to  prove  absolute  failures,  or  par- 
tially so,  some  of  them  will  doubtless  demonstrate  that 
this  is  not  the  only  favored  district.  Already  Tulare 
county  is  demanding  recognition  as  an  orange  section. 
We  need  not  expect  the  orange  belt  to  be  circumscribed 
by  even  that  northern  district. 

The  Gulf  Product. — We  hear  a  good  deal  about  Flor- 
ida and  Porto  Rico  as  great  orange-producing  sections, 
at  least  prospective,  and  many  growers  are  apprehensive 
that  California  oranges  may  be  driven  from  the  mar- 
kets, for  a  part  of  the  season  at  least,  by  fruit  from 
these  places.  On  this  point  let  me  quote  from  a  recent 
letter  from  one  who  has  been  partial  to  the  Florida 
orange: 

"Speaking  about  Florida,  you  know  the  class  of  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit  now  grown  in  Florida  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  class  of  fruit  that  was  shipped  before 
the  big  freeze  in  1895.  The  best  producing  sections 
were  entirely  wiped  out,  that  is,  fruit  outside  of  the 
Indian  river  section,  and  that  section  was  always  a 
later  section.  Take  such  sections  as  Citra  and  Lees- 
burg,  they  formerly  produced  elegant  fruit,  well  they 
will  now  have  very  little  fruit.  The  fact  is  they  never 
had  the  heart  to  set  the  trees  out  as  formerly.  The 
bulk  of  the  fruit  that  now  comes  from  Florida  is  from 
a  section  that  before  the  freeze  it  could  not  be  mar- 
keted at  a  profit,  the  fruit  being  of  such  an  inferior 
grade.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  bulk  of  the  Flor- 
idas,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  character  to  the 
fruit." 

The  same  writer  in  speaking  of  the  Porto  Rico 
oranges  says-  that  "he  had  a  good  chance  to  examine 
some  Porto  Rico  oranges  and  must  say  it  is  about  as 
trashy  a  lot  of  fruit  as  I  have  seen  in  many  a  day. 
There  will  have  to  be  big  improvement  in  Porto  Rico 
before  the  best  trade  will  handle  that  variety  of 
oranges." 

This  is  different  with  Florida  grape-fruit.  It  is  a 
great  favorite,  especially  on  the  New  York  market. 

Supremacy  of  Southern  California. — While  we  may 
thus  expect  to  divide  trade  with  competitors,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  no  other  section  in  the  United  States  wiU 
ever  rob  Southern  California  of  the  reputation  and  fame 
she  has  justly  won  as  being  the  ideal  home  of  the 
orange.  This  competition  will  force  our  growers  to 
do  better  work  in  the  culture  and  care  of  tree  and  fruit, 
for  I  am  confident  that  the  general  quality  of  the  fruit 
we  grow  can  be  greatly  bettered,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, but  what  it  can  be  put  upon  the  market  in  much 
better  condition  than  is  now  generally  done.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  with  this  enlarged  area  of  the  production 


of  the  orange  those  of  us  who  fail  to  keep  awake  and  up 
with  the  head  of  the  procession  will  find  the  business 
discouraging  and  unprofitable. 

Looking  back  ten  years,  yes,  even  five  or  two,  we  note 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  culture  and  care  of  the 
orange.  Those  of  our  growers  and  shippers  who  now 
follow  the  methods  of  those  earlier  days  are  among  the 
number  who  are  more  or  less  discouraged  and  who  find 
no  pleasure  in  the  business.  Onward  and  upward1  must 
be  the  motto  of  every  grower  who  would  make  the  cul- 
ture of  the  orange  a  success. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  of  language  to  enable  me  to 
adequately  set  forth  my  high  estimate  of  citrus  fruits, 
and  the  fascinating  work  of  their  culture  of  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  business;  of  the  incomparable 
beauty  of  the  orange  and  its  wholesomeness  as  an  article 
of  diet.  It  stands  without  a  peer  in  the  fruit  world, 
and  not  only  contributes  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State,  but  to  it  the  general  health  of  the  whole  na- 
tion is  greatly  indebted.  Its  delicious  juices  are  as  in- 
vigorating as  they  are  palatable,  toning  up  the  organic 
functions  as  well  as  the  enervated  nerve  centers,  thus 
giving  to  man  a  tireless  physique  and  a  clear  brain. 
Let  us  go  forward  in  our  calling,  feeding  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world  with  a  fruit  that  tne  poet  would  say, 
"was  fit  for  the  Gods." 


THE  FIELD. 

SOME  POINTS  ON  DRY  FARMING. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Widtsoe,  formerly  director  of  the  Utah  Ex- 
periment Station,  but  who  was  led  away  from  Station 
work  by  the  vision  of  profits  in  dry  farming,  gives  the 
Deseret  Farmer  some  very  pertinent  points  about  the 
essentials  to  success  in  that  effort.  These  will  enable 
readers  to  understand  better  what  the  interior  dry  farm- 
ing practices  really  are  and  under  what  conditions  suc- 
cess is  expected. 

This  year  has  furnished  one  of  the  most  striking  les- 
sons ever  given  Utah  farmers,  concerning  the  relation 
of  plants  to  water.  When  the  heavy  spring  rains  ap- 
peared it  was  generally  believed  that  the  yield  of  irri- 
gated wheat  and  other  grain  crops  would  be  extraor- 
dinarily large.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  thousands 
of  acres  of  wheat  in  the  State  were  ruined  by  rust. 
Not  a  case  of  rust  has  yet  been  reported  from  the  dry 
farms.  This  goes  to  show  that  plants,  under  our  arid 
conditions,  do  not  need  extraordinarily  large  amounts 
of  water,  and  that  we  are  already  near  the  danger 
point.  When,  in  addition  to  our  usually  copious  irri- 
gations, we  have  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall,  the  result 
is  detrimental  to  our  crops.  This  has  made  the  farmers 
of  the  State  look  with  more  favor  than  ever  on  the  dry 
farm  as  the  home  of  wheat  and  kindred  plants.  A 
prophet  is  not  needed  to  foresee  that  the  events  of  this 
year  point  very  clearly  to  a  time  when  wheat,  corn  and 
other  grains,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  alfalfa  will  be 
raised  on  the  dry  lands,  while  more  profitable  crops  will 
cover  our  valuable  irrigated  lands. 

Steam  Plowing. — The  labor  problem  is,  and  naturally 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  serious  considerations 
in  any  branch  of  farming.  The  beet  grower,  at  the  thin- 
ning time  and  at  harvest,  has  difficulty  to  secure  labor, 
the  fruit  grower  at  picking  time  must  almost  beg  for 
assistance;  the  sheepmen  at  shearing  time  is  sometimes 
almost  helpless  for  want  of  proper  help. 

When,  in  the  development  of  the  dry  farm  business, 
contracts  were  desired  for  the  clearing  and  plowing  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  it  was  found  that  the  people 
of  the  State  were  not  prepared  to  undertake  such  large 
commissions.  Besides,  on  the  arid  farm,  where  the 
yield  per  acre  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  operations  be  performed  at  a  minimum  cost. 
It  was  therefore  near  at  hand  to  look  to  steam  power  for 
assistance  in  the  necessary  operations  of  clearing,  plow- 
ing, seeding  and  harvesting.  The  Utah  Arid  Farm  Com- 
pany, operating  in  Dog  Valley,  Juab  county,  was  the 
first  farming  concern  to  use  a  steam  traction  engine 
successfully  in  clearing  and  plowing  brush  lands.  Pres- 
ident James  W.  Paxman  of  Nephi  followed,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  steam  plow.  This  year 
several  engines  have  been  in  operation,  and  the  orders 
already  placed  indicate  that  twenty  huge  puffing  trac- 
tion engines  will  be  at  work  next  year  in  preparing  the 
deserts  for  the  habitation  of  useful  crops.  Steam  plow- 
ing costs  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  horse  plowing; 
moreover,  a  few  men  can  operate  an  engine  of  the 
capacity  that  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  a 
score  of  men  if  horse  labor  were  employed.  By  means 
of  traction  engines  the  labor  problem  on  the  arid  farms 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved.  It  is  very  fortunate 
that  several  makes  of  engines  are  at  work  at  the  present 
time,  for  in  that  way  the  relative  merits  of  competing 
engines  will  be  determined  by  practical  experience. 

A  Coming  Need. — The  need  of  arid  farming  today  is 


no  longer  that  the  people  shall  be  awakened  to  the  ini 
portance  of  the  industry;  it  has  now  such  an  immense 
momentum  that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  and  will  go  on  in 

spite  of  opposition. 

Today  the  greatest  need  of  the  industry  is  water  for 
culinary  purposes  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
farms.  On  Levan  hill,  for  instance,  water  must  be  hauled 
either  from  Nephi  or  Levan,  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
eight  miles.  In  Dog  Valley  the  farm  there  operated 
is  obliged  to  haul  its  water  four  miles.  Certain  of  the 
Cedar  Valley  farmers  are  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  water. 
This  hauling  of  water  adds  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the 
industry.  Far  more  serious,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
as  long  as  water  cannot  be  found  on  these  farms  home- 
steads will  not  be  built  on  them.  The  most  important 
consideration  of  those  who  are  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  today  is  the  question  of  how  water 
can  be  obtained  in  order  to  dot  the  deserts  with  the 
homes  of  happy  men,  women  and  children.  A  bulletin 
recently  issued  by  the  geological  survey  states  that  the 
amount  of  underground  water  in  the  world  would  make 
a  layer  of  water  100  feet  thick  around  the  whole  earth. 
Most  of  this  water,  it  is  claimed,  is  within  1,000  feet 
of  the  surface. 

Effects  Upon  the  Farmer. — In  this  review  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  arid  farm  industry  of  the  State  jt 
would  hardly  be  proper  to  omit  mention  of  the  im- 
portant effect  that  arid  farming  has  had  upon  the 
farmer.  The  development  of  this  method  of  agriculture 
has  done  more  than  convert  thousands  of  acres  of  desert 
lands  into  blossoming  wheat  fields;  it  has  taught  the 
farmer  careful  and  accurate  methods  of  agriculture, 
which  in  turn  has  reacted  upon  all  that  the  farmer  has 
to  do.  Arid  farming  in  that  way  has  been  a  splendid 
schoolmaster,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt  in  all  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  within  the  State.  The  sugar  beet 
business  has  similarly  benefitted  the  State,  for  the  exact 
methods  necessary  to  produce  beets  successfully  have 
made  better  farmers.  Arid  farming  is  making  better 
farmers  than  the  State  has  ever  had  before. 

A  Warning  to  Investors. — Now  that  the  era  of  arid 
farming  is  upon  us,  an  old'  word  of  warning  needs  to  be 
repeated.  Arid  farming,  if  it  is  successfully  executed, 
requires  first,  a  suitable  soil,  that  is,  a  deep  soil  of 
uniform  texture;  secondly,  a  sufficient  rainfall,  that 
is,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches.  The  future  may  show 
that  less  than  ten  inches  of  rainfall  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  crops,  but  with  our  present  knowledge 
ten  inches  of  rainfall  will  not  produce  very  profitable 
fields.  If  a  farm  possesses  the  suitable  conditions  of 
soil  and  rainfall,  the  farmer  must  go  ahead  and  till  that 
soil  according  to  the  best  and  most  scientific  methods 
known.  Careless  and  haphazard  ways  of  farming  may 
produce  fairly  good  crops  on  irrigated  lands,  but  they 
will  never  do  so  on  an  arid  farm.  Only  those  who  are 
willing  to  obey  implicitly  the  results  of  the  best  ex- 
perience will  succeed  in  this  difficult  method  of  farm- 
ing. It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  those  who  are 
going  into  the  business  should  inform  themselves 
thoroughly  as  to  the  climate  and  other  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  place  considered  and  for  the  right  meth- 
ods concerning  producing  crops  without  irrigation.  Only 
when  this  is  done  can  success  be  expected. 


IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE. 

To  the  Editor:  From  the  activities  of  the  various 
drainage  associations  about  the  country  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  drainage  bills  are  being  presented 
before  the  National  and  State  legislatures  it  would 
seem  that  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  drainage  as  a 
means  of  agricultural  improvement  is  very  rapidly 
gaining  ground.  This  progress  is  clearly  reflected  in 
the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
Investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  work  of  this  Office  in  drainage  extends  over  the 
entire  country  from  Florida  to  the  Dakotas  and  from 
Massachusetts  to  California.  Drainage  maps  are  being 
prepared  and  the  general  soil,  topographic,  and  hydro- 
graphic  conditions  as  related  to  drainage  are  being 
studied  in  a  score  of  localities.  Among  the  drainage 
projects  recently  taken  up  are  the  following:  A  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  Everglades  with  a  view  of  se- 
curing data  upon  which  to  base  a  plan  for  the  drainage 
of  that  district;  a  survey  of  the  Black  Bayou  in  the 
Yazoo  Delta  District  of  Mississippi;  and  surveys  along 
the  Little  Forked  Deer  River  in  Tennessee. 

To  carry  on  these  investigations  and  other  work 
which  will  be  taken  up  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
$150,000  was  included  in  the  general  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  use  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  This  bill  has  already  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

A  farsighted  and  businesslike  policy  of  assisting  in 
the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
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territory  through  which  they  run  is  becoming  very  popu- 
lar with  railroads  at  present.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
has  recently  undertaken  a  very  necessary  application 
of  this  policy  along  its  lines  in  Arkansas  and  Lou- 
isiana. In  this  section  there  are  numerous  and  exten- 
sive areas  of  marsh  and  swamp  land,  notably  those  of 
the  St.  Francis  and  Washita  basins  and  the  Cypress 
Creek  District.  Throughout  this  territory  drainage  and 
good  roads  are  the  two  most  pressing  requirements  of 
agriculture,  and  the  farmers  are  in  great  need  of  reli- 
able information  and  instruction  as  to  how  best  secure 
the  necessary  improvement. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  need  the  Missouri 
Pacific  provided  a  special  train  and  a  series  of  farm- 
ers' institutes  were  held  during  the  latter  part  of  Janu- 
ary and  the  early  part  of  February  at  various  points 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  Mr.  J.  O.  Wright,  drain- 
age engineer,  represented  the  Office  of  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Investigations,  giving  a  series  of  addresses 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides  when  possible,  on  the 
agricultural  engineering  and  legal  phases  of  drainage, 
while  Mr.  Z.  M.  Peirce  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads 
discussed  the  good  roads  problem.  The  awakening  an  1 
instruction  of  farmers  in  such  matters  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  far-reaching  results  ,and  the  railroad  company 
is  to  be  greatly  commended  for  its  initiative  in  the 
matter. 

That  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  becoming  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  drainage  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Arkansas  legislature  recently  invited  Dr. 
Mead,  chief  of  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  to  address  that 
body  on  the  subject  of  drainage,  but  unfortunately  he 
was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation. 

In  South  Carolina  the  question  of  drainage  is  being 
taken  up  with  great  energy  and  thoroughness.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Charleston  County  Sanitary  and 
Drainage  Commission,  which  during  the  past  year  has 
been  co-operating  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  drainage  of  swamp 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  recently  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Office 
of  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations  for  a  repre- 
sentative to  address  them  on  the  subject  of  drainage. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Elliott,  drainage  engineer  of  the  Department, 
responded  to  this  call,  and  on  the  6th  inst.,  made  an 
address  before  the  legislature  on  the  general  features 
of  drainage,  taking  up  in  partticular  the  legal  phases 
of  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  experience  of 
other  States.  CORRESPONDENT. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


ing  irrigation  were:  From  unprotected  soil,  23  per  cen'. 
of  the  water  applied;  from  soil  protected  by  a  4-inch 
mulch,  6  per  cent;  from  soil  protected  by  an  8-inch 
mulch,  2^  per  cent;  and  from  soil  protected  by  a  10- 
inch  mulch,  1^  per  cent  of  the  water  applied.  After 
these  fourteen  days  the  losses  from  all  were  substan- 
tially uniform. 

Another  experiment  included  applying  water  to  the 
soil  at  the  surface  and  in  furrows  3,  6,  9,  and  12  in- 
ches deep,  all  soils  being  cultivated  on  the  third  day 
after  irrigation  began.  The  experiment  covered  ten 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  losses  were: 
From  the  surface-irrigated  soil,  24  per  cent  of  the  water 
applied;  from  soil  irrigated  in  furrows  3  inches  deep, 
21  per  cent;  in  6-inch  furrows,  17  per  cent;  in  9-inch 
furrows,  15  per  cent;  and  in  12-inch  furrows,  12  per 
cent,  the  loss  in  the  last  case  being  half  that  in  the 
first. 

These  experiments  related  especially  to  the  irrigation 
of  orchards,  where  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  water 
at  considerable  depths  and  to  cultivate  the  soil  to 
depths  of  10  or  12  inches  without  injury  to  the  trees. 
Naturally  these  methods  cannot  be  used  in  the  irriga- 
tion of  grain  and  hay,  where  the  water  must  be  ap- 
plied at  or  near  the  surface,  nor  on  crops  whose  root 
systems  are  near  the  surface,  so  that  deep  cultivation 
cannot  be  practiced.  They  show,  however,  that  where 
water  can  be  applied  in  deep  furrows,  and  where  irriga- 
tion can  be  followed  by  deep  and  thorough  cultivation, 
half  the  water  ordinarily  lost  by  evaporation  can  be 
saved,  and  that  this  equals  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
water  applied,  making  possible  an  extension  of,  say, 
15  per  cent  in  the  area  irrigated  with  a  given  supply 
of  water.  In  other  words,  if  land  has  been  receiving 
a  depth  of  2  feet  of  water  under  the  old  system,  it 
need  receive  only  20  inches  under  the  new  system,  or 
a  stream  which  has  irrigated  100  acres  can  be  made  to 
serve  115  acres. 

The  report  gives  a  large  amount  of  additional  infor- 
mation on-  evaporation  from  soils  and  water  surfaces 
under  different  conditions.  The  bulletin  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  at  10  cents  a  copy. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


EVAPORATION  LOSSES  IN  IRRIGATION. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  Bulletin  177, 
giving  the  results  of  experiments  covering  several 
years,  performed  in  co-operation  with  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  losses  of  water 
by  evaporation  from  irrigated  fields  and  determining 
the  effect  of  different  methods  of  applying  water  and  of 
cultivating  fields  in  checking  these  losses.  This  work 
was  done  in  California  under  the  supervision  of  Samuel 
Fortier,  under  the  direction  of  Elwood  Mead,  Chief  of 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations. 

In  Southern  California  water  has  a  very  high  value 
and  the  supply  is  limited,  making  it  important  to  econ- 
omize in  every  way  possible.  Thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  lining  ditches  with  cement  and  in 
putting  in  underground  pipes  for  carrying  water  to  the 
points  where  it  is  put  upon  the  land,  so  that  losses  in 
transporting  water,  which  in  open  earth  channels  often 
equal  one-half  the  supply  at  the  head  of  a  ditch  system, 
have  been  largely  eliminated.  It  has  been  realized  that 
there  are  still  large  losses  occurring  when  the  water 
is  applied  to  the  soil,  but  there  has  been  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  these  losses  or  the  exact 
effect  of  different  methods  adopted  for  checking  them. 
This  work  of  Professor  Fortier's  is  an  attempt  to  meas- 
ure both  means  of  experiments  with  soils  in  water- 
jacketed  tanks,  each  tank  containing  from  300  to  1,300 
pounds  of  soil.  Water  was  applied  to  the  soils,  and 
the  soils  were  cultivated  in  such  manner  as  to  resemble 
the  different  methods  of  treating  soils  in  irrigated  fields. 

In  two  experiments  with  cultivation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  application  of  water,  the  losses  from  cul- 
tivated soils  were  but  one-half  and  one-third,  respec- 
tively, as  great  as  those  from  similar  soils  receiving 
the  same  quantities  of  water,  but  not  cultivated  after 
irrigation.  The  savings  were  5  and  2%  per  cent  of  the 
quantities  applied  in  the  two  experiments. 

A  second  series  of  experiments  included  the  appli 
cation  of  water  on  the  surfaces,  not  followed  by  culti- 
vation, and  the  protection  of  the  wet  surfaces  by  plac- 
ing upon  them  mulches  of  dry  soil  4,  8  and  in  inches 
thick.    In  this  case  the  losses  in  fourteen  days  follow- 


A    PROGRESS    REPORT    OF    CEREAL  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS, 1905-07. 

(By  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  in  charge  of  the  Cereal  Improve- 
ment work  of  the  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.) 

That  the  underlying  principles  which  make  for  profit 
in  cereal  culture  in  California  have  been  seriously  ne- 
glected until  neither  the  quantity  per  acre  nor  the 
quality  of  product  is  what  it  might  be  is  clearly  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
production  of  wheat  for  export  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  importing  to 
maintain  the  flour  trade  4,006,680  bushels  of  eastern 
grown  wheat,  and  in  1905  the  amount  used  was  even 
much  in  excess  of  that  figure. 

These  heavy  importations  are  necessitated  because 
the  quality  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  more  advanced 
demands  of  the  milling  and  baking  trades.  Could  we 
stop  these  importations  and  supply  the  milling  trade 
entirely  from  California  grown  wheat  it  would  mean  a 
saving  to  our  people  of  over  $1,500,000  annually  now 
passing  out  of  the  State;  and  could  the  average  pro- 
duction of  California  wheat  be  increased  by  even  so 
small  an  amount  as  one  bushel  per  acre  there  would 
be  another  $1,500,000  added  to  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  State. 

Wheat  farming  is  still,  and  is  destined  to  be  for  all 
time,  an  important  industry  in  the  State,  and  as  one 
of  the  staple  crops  of  a  general  farm,  is  worthy  of  not 
only  much  encouragement,  but  also  the  greatest  aid 
that  can  be  given  it  by  scientific  research. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  and  realizing  that  modern 
scientific  methods  applied  to  various  lines  of  agricul- 
ture have  been  able  to  much  improve  existing  condition, 
investigations  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  cereal 

j  culture  in  California*  were  begun  in  1904  pnder  a  sub- 
scription of  $2,500  by  public  spirited  citizens  more  or 

j  less  directly  interested  in  the  cereal  industry.  This  sum, 

i  though  small,  was  sufficient  for  the  preliminary  work  of 

j  the  first  year. 

The  chief  points  in  view  in  this  work  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

(1)  To  discover  or  produce  such  wheat  as  will  yield 
the  largest  profit  per  acre  for  the  farmer,  and  will  sup- 
ply the  millers  with  wheat  of  superior  quality;  (2)  to 
conduct  such  similar  experiments  with  oats,  barley,  and 
other  cereals  as  may  seem  desirable;  (3)  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  various  methods  of  culture  as  ap- 
plied to  the  cereal  industry;  (4)  to  determine  the  ef- 
fect of  change  of  environments  upon  the  growth  of 


cereals,  particularly  the  wheat  kernels. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  movement,  the  Leg- 
islature at  the  session  of  1905  appropriated  $5,000  per 
year  for  two  years  to  further  the  work  of  cereal  im- 
provement, the  same  to  be  expended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  University  under  the  direction 
of  the  Governor. 

With  this  support  assured,  the  co-  operation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  also  en- 
listed under  which  agreement  the  Department  places 
at  the  disposal  of  this  State  all  of  its  introduced  wheats- 
and  hybrids  that  give  promise  of  adaptability  to  the 
conditions  that  obtain  in  California  and  in  addition  fur- 
nishes without  cost  one  expert  cerealist  in  charge  of 
field  work,  both  parties  being  free  to  use  the  results 
for  publication,  the  University  to  give  preference  to 
such  as  may  be  of  special  importance  to  California  and 
the  Department  to  such  as  are  of  interest  in  connection 
with  similar  lines  of  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Under  this  arrangement  Mr.  L.  A.  Fitz  was  detailed 
by  the  Department  for  1904-05  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanchard 
from  1905  to  the  present  time,  the  writer  being  in 
charge  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  University. 

Two  field  stations  of  twenty  acres  each  have  been 
established,  and  equipped  with  seed  houses  and  the 
necessary  working  equipment,  one  at  Yuba  City  rep- 
resenting the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  and  one  at  Modesto  representing  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  besides  subsidiary  appliances  for 
making  complete,  practical  chemical,  milling  and  bak- 
ing tests  have  been  established  at  the  University. 

The  plan  of  operation  covers: 

First — The  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  from  other  states  and  countries. 

Second — The  improvement  of  our  own  and  desirable 
new  varieties  by  straight  selection. 

Third — The  development  of  entirely  new  varieties 
by  crossing  high  gluten  wheats  upon  our  own  stocks 
and  following  this  by  selective  improvement. 

Fourth — A  line  of  special  experiments  dealing  with 
numerous  phases  of  cultural  practice,  including  the  ad- 
vantages of  change  of  seed,  effect  of  fertilizer  and 
rotation  of  crops  on  the  yield  per  acre,  effect  of  the 
time  of  cutting,  methods  of  conservation  of  moisture 
in  cereal  culture,  and  numerous  other  factors. 

Investigations  along  all  of  these  lines  are  now  under 
way,  and  as  results  are  obtained  will  be  published  in 
bulletin  form  for  free  distribution  in  the  State. 

The  first  season*s  work  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
collection  and  field  trial  of  varieties  and  a  study  of  the 
conditions  of  the  seed  wheat  actually  being  used  by  the 
farmers  of  the  State.  This  latter  matter  from  the 
physical  side  has  already  been  published  as  Bulletin 
No.  181,  California  Experiment  Station,  "Selection  of 
Seed  Wheat."  The  manuscript  for  a  discussion  of 
the  chemical  side  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  printer. 

Since  the  plan  contemplates  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  both  straight  selection  and  crossing  fol- 
lowed by  selection  it  was  necessary  to  thoroughly  try 
out  the  numerous  varieties  to  secure  the  really  strong 
stocks  upon  which  to  begin  the  work  of  improvement. 
Such  preliminary  trials  are  as  essential  to  plant  breed- 
ing as  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  house  is  to  its 
subsequent  stability.  The  strongest  individual  plants 
of  the  most  promising  varieties  must  be  found  to  act 
as  the  parents  for  future  breeding.  Otherwise  all  might 
be  lost  through  having  selected  not  only  poor  varieties, 
weak  plants,  or  both.  A  large  part  of  the  field  work  at 
both  stations  has  been  devoted  for  the  past  two  sea- 
sons to  this  preliminary  variety  testing,  the  selection 
of  pure  strains  and  of  strong  individual  plants. 

The  results  to  date  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First — The  collection  of  the  following  list  of  grains 
not  before  grown  in  California: 

Standard  Varieties  of  Common  and  Durum 

Wheats    325 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Hybrids    72 

Kansas  Hybrids    66 

Barleys    60 

Oats    21 

Spelt    1 

Rye    3 

Emmer    2 

Binkorn    1 

Corn    15 

With  the  exception  of  corn  and  a  very  few  varieties 
of  other  grains  the  above  were  planted  both  at  Mo- 
desto and  Yuba  City. 

Second — The  preliminary  work  to  secure  strong 
stocks  and  individuals  for  selection  and  improvement, 
and  to  be  used  for  parent  stocks  in  crossing. 

Third — Over  1,800  seeds  as  a  result  of  crossing  high 
gluten  wheats  principally  upon  our  own  varieties. 

Fourth — A  studv  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  seed 
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wheat  being  used  by  farmers  completed  and  published 
in  Bulletin  181. 

Work  along  these  lines  is  not  entirely  new — although 
there  are  some  features  peculiar  to  the  coast  wheat — 
for  similar  lines  of  work  have  been  conducted  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  South  Da- 
kota with  wheat,  and  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  with  corn. 
The  benefits  derived  by  these  states  from  such  investi- 
gations have  already  amounted  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  through  the  development  of  wheats  adapted  to 
their  special  needs  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  yield 
of  grain. 

The  results  already  obtained  here  in  California  give 
us  every  reason  for  sanguine  hope  that  we  can  help 
this  State  as  much  as  these  other  states  have  been 
helped  in  the  same  line  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost  when 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  industry  to  the  State. 
The  element  of  time,  however,  is  an  essential  in  the 
work  as  in  all  cases  of  plant  breeding.  The  investiga- 
tions must  be  conducted  over  a  series  of  years*  in  order 
to  fix  the  characteristics  of  plants.  Without  this  all 
labor  so  far  performed,  as  well  as  the  valuable  equip- 
ment purchased  at  an  expense  of  about  $3,000,  would 
be  thrown  away. 

The  appropriation  of  the  last  session  has  been  found 
to  be  just  about  sufficient  tc  enable  the  work  to  go  on 
without  being  hampered,  and  an  appropriation  of  the 
same  sum  for  continuance  of  the  work  for  the  next  two 
years  will  be  sufficient. 


POULTRY  YARD. 


BLUESTONED  WHEAT  IS  GOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

To  the  Editor:  In  answer  to  W.  J.  H.,  Redding,  1 
would  say:  We  have  fed  bluestoned  wheat  to  both 
chickens  and  turkeys,  and  never  lost  any  by  such  feed- 
ing, on  the  contrary  it  seemed  to  help  them.  We  often 
put  bluestone  in  the  water  we  give  the  poultry  to  drink. 
— M.  CAMPBELL,  Willows. 

To  the  Editor:  Seeing  the  inquiry  of  W.  J.  H.,  Red- 
ding, in  regard  to  feeding  bluestoned  wheat  to  chickens, 
I  will  state  that  I  have  fed  it  a  great  number  of  times 
and  always  considered  it  of  benefit  to  them. — MRS.  J. 
L.  JAMESON,  Tulare. 

To  the  Editor:  The  communication  of  W.  J.  H.,  Red- 
ding, in  your  issue  of  February  9  has  just  attracted  my 
attention.  As  regards  bluestoned  wheat  being  harmful 
to  chickens,  my  experience  has  been  to  the  contrary. 
On  many  occasions  I  have  left  the  seeder  standing  in 
the  corral,  with  the  bei  covered  with  wheat.  Immed- 
iately the  chickens  would  get  busy  and  in  a  short  time 
clean  it  up.  I  have  never  noticed  any  harmful  results, 
although  I  would  imagine  that  a  steady  diet  of  blue- 
stoned wheat  would  not  be  conducive  to  their  good 
health— J.  B.  F.  M.,  Dixon. 

To  the  Editor:  I  saw  an  article  in  your  paper  where 
one  asks  if  it  is  harmful  to  chickens  to  feed  them  blue- 
stoned wheat.  I  say,  No;  it  is  good  for  them,  provided 
you  have  dried  it  so  it  is  not  musty.  I  have  had  16 
years'  experience  in  feeding  bluestoned  wheat  and  have 
never  had  any  bad  results,  but  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  feed  bluestoned  wheat  every  day,  only  once  or  twice 
a  week.  When  any  of  my  chickens  are  ailing  I  blue- 
stone  some  wheat  and  feed  to  them.  It  is  best  to  let 
it  dry  again  before  feeding.  It  is  also  good  to  dissolve 
some  bluestone  in  their  drinking  water:  Say  an  ounce 
to  two  gallons  of  water,  especially  if  they  are  inclined 
to  have  diarrhoea— EXPERIENCE,  Fresno. 


MR.  GORLINE'S  WAYS  WITH  CHICKEN  PESTS. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Goiiine  of  Salt  Lake  City  gives  the  Deseret 
Farmer  his  methods  with  chicken  parasites  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind'  when  the  heat  and  the  pests  come  along 
as  they  soon  will,  if  you  do  not  find  them  at  present: 

Some  birds  are  very  indifferent  about  taking  a  dust 
bath  in  the  winter  and  if  their  heads  are  pale  and  they 
have  a  listless  way  about  them,  you  may  be  sure  you  will 
get  no  eggs.  The  egg  machine  doesn't  work  that  way. 
You  may  also  be  sure  there  is  a  cause  for  those  pale 
combs  and  blanched  out  faces,  and  that  cause  is  gen- 
erally body  lice.  Some  times,  too,  when  you  go  about 
the  bird's  roosting  quarters,  you  may  notice,  if  you 
have  on  dark  clothing,  little  fine  specks  of  dust  that 
seems  to  have  been  sprinkled  all  over  your  clothes, 
especially  if  you  have  jarred  the  roosts  or  brushed 
against  the  sides  of  the  house.  May  be,  if  you  will 
look  closely  at  those  little  particles  of  dust,  you  will  see 
them  move.  Ugh!  It  makes  me  want  to  scratch  to 
think  about  it.  Mites,  the  little  wretches— may  be 
millions  of  them.  Think  you  will  get  any  eggs  with 
those  little  pests  crawling  about  over  your  hens?  Never. 
If  you  don't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them  and  stay  rid 


of  them,  you  want  to  learn  how  right  now.  It's  easy. 
Mix  a  strong  solution  of  salt  and  water — thick  brine  and 
with  a  spray  pump— you  can  get  an  Aspinwall  big 
enough  for  75  cents — spray  every  thing  in  sight — sides 
and  ceiling,  under,  over  and  above  the  roosts.  Spray 
every  thing  good  and  wet.  You  may  kill  several  mil- 
lions of  them,  but  in  a  day  or  two,  there  will  be  another 
crop  of  them.    Spray  every  thing  wet  again. 

If  the  weather  is  cold,  it  is  better  to  put  the  brine 
scalding  hot  on  the  roosts  with  a  whitewash  brush. 
Keep  this  up  for  a  few  days  and  you  won't  be  bothered 
long  with  mites.  They  simply  can't  abide  anything 
salty  and  all  that  are  not  killed  outright  will  go  else- 
where for  forage.  The  lice  are  not  so  easy  to  get  rid 
of.    We  used  to  make  a  liquid  lice  killer  as  follows: 

One  quart  of  tar  oil,  one-half  gallon  coal  oil,  one  pound 
of  pulverized  Naphthaline  flakes.  Heat  the  mixture  in 
any  old  iron  kettle,  and  stir  while  heating,  and  as  the 
coal  oil  dries  out,  add  more.  When  the  Napthaline  is 
well  dissolved  and  the  tar  oil  very  thin,  apply  to  the 
roosts  with  a  whitewash  brush.  You  won't  be  troubled 
with  red  lice  for  a  while  on  the  roosts.  Now  to  get 
the  pests  out  of  the  cracks  in  the  wood  work.  Make  a 
little  pile  of  dry  straw  in  the  middle  of  the  building. 
Sprinkle  over  the  straw  a  teacup  full  of  powdered  sul- 
phur to  which  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  red  pep- 
per has  been  added.  Set  the  straw  on  fire  and  when  it 
blazes  up  good,  throw  a  damp  gunny  sack  over  it  to 
smother  the  flame.  Get  out  of  there  quick  and  close  the 
door.  The  smoke  will  do  the  rest.  This  will  rid  your 
house  of  lice.  Painting  the  roosts  once  or  twice  a  year 
with  the  above  solution  will  be  sufficient,  but  once 
every  two  weeks  at  least,  the  roosts  should  be  white 
washed  with  coal  oil  to  each  quart  of  which  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  sassafras  has  been  added.  This  is  splendid  and 
not  very  expensive,  especially  for  spraying.  To  get  the 
lice  off  the  fowls  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  them  in- 
dividually and  thoroughly  dust  them  with  lice  powder. 
Hold  the  bird  by  the  legs,  turn  it  on  its  back  and  rub 
the  dust  well  into  the  breast  feathers  and  fluff  the 
under  side  of  the  wings  and  hackle;  then  turn  it  over 
and  rub  the  dust  well  into  the  wing  bows,  saddle,  hackle 
and  side  hangers.  The  following  is  a  very  good  and 
cheap  mixture:  Two  pounds  sifted  coal  or  wood  ashes, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  air  slacked  lime,  one  pound 
Persian  insect  powder,  one-half  pound  pulverized  Nap- 
thaline flakes,  making  five  pounds  at  a  cost  of  about  60 
to  70  cents. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 


PARCELS  POST  AND  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

To  the  Editor:  What  figure  does  Parcels  Post  cut 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Grange?  The  Na- 
tional Grange  certainly  represents  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  farmers. 

I  think  your  readers  would  be  pleased  to  read  this 
extract  from  the  Worthy  Master's  report  to  the  last, 
the  Fortietti,  session  of  the  Body,  at  Denver,  Colo. 
This,  with  the  report  of  the  special  committee  to  which 
the  matter  was  referred,  gives  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  farmers'  view  of  postal  affairs. 

The  enormous  importance  of  an  up-to-date  Parcels 
Post,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  to  all  classes,  is  rap- 
idly becoming  realized.  Australia  is  setting  us  so  good 
an  example  in  this  matter  that  a  mining  man,  who  mi- 
grated there  from  California,  told  me  "the  best  thing 
in  Australia  is  the  Parcels  Post  system."  Its  opera- 
tion is  universally  beneficient  and  your  readers  should 
back  up  the  action  of  the  National  Grange  by  person- 
ally writing  their  views  to  their  Congressmen. 

Pacific  Grove.  EDWARD  BERWICK, 

The  National  Master  and  Parcels  Post. 

The  following  is  the  reference  to  Rural  Delivery  and 
Parcels  Post  to  which  Mr.  Berwick  refers: 

The  rural  free  delivery  comprises  34,000  routes,  with 
daily  service  at  nearly  3,000,000  rural  homes.  The  cost 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1906,  is  given  as  $25,- 
828,300.  The  claim  is  made  that  this  rural  delivery  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  heavy  deficit  in  postal  rev- 
enues. It  is  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  make  the  rural 
mail  service  more  than  pay  its  own  way  by  establish- 
ing at  once  a  Parcels  Post.  It  is  not  only  desirable  for 
the  country,  but  a  necessary  measure  in  perfecting  and 
making  self-supporting  the  rural  mail  service.  The  re- 
fusal of  Congress  to  establish  a  parcels  post  is  in  effect 
the  payment  to  the  express  companies  of  a  subsidy  equal 
to  the  deficit  in  the  revenue  from  the  rural  mail  service. 

The  Grange  is  opposed  to  subsidies  and  demands  the 
ending  of  this  subsidy  to  the  express  companies  by  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  parcels  post.  Showing 
some  sidelight  on  the  postal  deficit,  we  submit  for  your 
consideration  a  few  pertinent  facts:  Government  free 
matter  outweighs  all  first-class  mail  matter.    Our  pay- 


I  ment  to  railroads  would  more  than  balance  deficit. 

J  There  is  no  deficit  in  the  Canadian  postal  revenues,  but 
a  surplus  of  $500,000.  The  area  of  Canada  is  as  large  as 
that  of  our  own  country.  The  people  speak  the  same 
language,  have  the  same  customs,  the  same  standard  of 
living,  and  practically  the  same  purchasing  power  and 
the  same  needs.  The  population,  however,  is  less  than 
one-fourteenth  of  our  own,  and  the  sparse  population  is 
scattered  over  that  great  country.  Manifestly,  the  actual 
cost  of  the  postal  service  must  greatly  exceed  that  of 
our  own  postal  service.  Why,  then,  is  there  a  deficit 
in  our  own  postal  revenues  of  $19,000,000  and  a  sur- 
plus in  Canada?  The  difference  in  favor  of  Canada 
is  enormously  greater  than  the  figures  actually  show, 
because  the  newspaper  rate  in  this  country  is  one  cent 
per  pound,  when  in  Canada  it  is  free  within  forty  miles, 
one-fourth  cent  per  pound  for  300  miles  and  one-halt 
cent  per  pound  to  any  place  in  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  Only  periodicals  with  maps  or  samples,  etc., 
pay  a  maximum  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound.  Judging 
from  these  facts  and  the  increasing  demand  in  the 
country  for  a  Parcels  Post,  it  is  manifestly  proper  for 
the  National  Grange  to  push  with  vigor  this  important 
proposition. 


SALE  OF  HORSES  AND  BULLS. 

Readers  should  not  overlook  the  notice  of  sale  of 
standard  bred  horses  and  registered  Shorthorn  bulls  to 
be  held  on  Thursday,  February  28,  at  the  Oakwood  Park 
Stock  Farm,  near  Davisville,  Contra  Costa  county.  This 
is  the  second  semi-annual  sale  and  we  are  anxious  that 
it  should  receive  wide  attention.  Holding  sales  in  se- 
ries at  stated  intervals  is  a  thoroughly  rational  pro- 
ceeding and  in  the  public  interest.  We  hope  it  will 
also  prove  so  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  seller  that 
all  breeders  will  arrange  for  them.  A  sale  with  a  good 
catalogue  and  a  good  auctioneer  and  with  good  local  ar- 
rangements is  not  only  a  commercial  event — it  is  also 
social  and  educational.  Attend  the  Davisville  sale  and 
see  if  you  do  not  find  it  so. 


TULARE  GRANGE. 

To  the  Edtor:  Tulare  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  convened  in 
its  hall  on  the  16th.  The  finance  committee  reported 
having  examined  the  semi-annual  reports  of  the  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  found  both  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly kept  and  the  finances  of  the  Grange  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  steward  of  the  State  Grange 
and  of  Tulare  Grange,  reported  having  visited  Orosi 
Grange,  in  this  county,  and  having  conferred  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  upon  a  class  of  twenty-eight,  with 
twelve  more  elected  at  that  meeting  to  receive  the 
degrees  of  the  order. 

Bro.  Barber,  appointed  at  last  meeting  to  attend  a 
"Circuit  of  Fairs"  meeting  in  Fresno  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  agricultural  fair  associations  in  Fresno, 
Kings,  Kern  and  Tulare  counties  and  to  hold  a  circuit 
of  fairs  in  these  counties  succeeding  the  State  fair  at 
Sacramento,  reported  that  he  and  Brother  Hunsaker  at- 
tended the  Fresno  meeting,  that  there  was  much  en- 
thusiasm thereat,  and  a  meeting,  in  Tulare,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  county  fair  association,  is  called 
for  the  23rd  of  this  month. 

The  secretary  read  a  communication  from  Prof.  D. 
T.  Fowler,  conductor  of  Farmers  Institutes,  appoint- 
ng  the  29th  and  30th  of  March  for  a  Farmers'  Institute 
in  Tulare.  Tulare  Grange  will  assist  at  the  institute, 
but  it  thinks  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  California  should  be  more  in  touch  with  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  California  to  which  it 
appeals  for  support.  When  the  State  Farms  at  Fresno 
and  at  Davis  are  in  operation,  Tulare  Grange  wants 
to  see  a  subordinate  Grange  of  the  Order  of  P.  of  H.  at 
each  place,  composed  of  the  faculty  and  the  students 
of  each.  It  will  be  to  the  mutual  interest  of  Grange 
and  State  Farm.  There  is  a  Grange  at  the  State  Farm 
of  Minnesota. 

A  communication  from  Prof.  G.  W.  Shaw,  director  of 
cereal  investigations  in  California,  was  read,  asking  the 
support  of  the  Grange  and  the  advocacy  of  its  mem- 
bers with  their  representatives  in  the  legislature  for 
the  enactment  of  a  bill,  now  before  the  legislature, 
appropriating  $5,000  to  defray,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor,  the  expense  of  investigations  in  cereal 
productions  in  California,  now  being  made.  A  resolu- 
tion, favoring  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  passed  and  the 
secretary  was  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  our 
representatives  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 

Bro.  H.  Hunsaker  spoke  of  the  danger  of  Texas  tick 
in  this  county.  Should  the  disease  be  allowed  to  spread 
it  will  be  very  detrimental  to  the  dairy  interests  of  this 
county,  now  so  prosperous.  It  seems  it  does  now  exist 
here,  notably  in  the  Bliss  ranch,  where  the  county 
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veterinary  surgeon  has  put  up  notice  of  its  existence,  Oats.                                      bales  medium  Sonomas  at  about  10i4@llc.  Up  in  Wash- 

with  the  result  they  are  very  soon  after  down.  Firmness  and  moderate  activity  continue  to  char-  ington  a  contract  has  been  drawn  for  48,000  lb.  of  1907-08 

Bro.  Barber  told  of  a  co-operative  butchering  estab-  acterize  the  market.    California  buyers  are  busy  in  the  hops  at  10  cents, 

lishment  soon  to  be  in  operation  in  Tulare.  North  and  some  heavy  shipments  from  that  direction  Wool. 

The  farmers  of  this  locality,  judging  by  the  retail  may  be  expected.  More  interest  is  being  taken  in  futures      Wool  men  here  claim  that  the  wool  market  is  grad- 

prices  charged  for  meats  of  all  kinds,  believe  they  do  than  heretofore.                                                         |  ually  coming  back  from  its  temporary  stay  in  Stockton, 

not  get  enough  for  their  stock.    They  have  now  formed  Corn.                                      At  present  the  situation  is  featureless.    Prices  range 

an  assocation  to  market  their  stock  and  to  butcher  and  This  market  showy  little  or  no  change.    Several  lots  about  the  same.    New  spring  clip  is  just  beginning  to 

retail  the  meat  themselves.  If  handled  as  the  co-oper-  ot  damp  Western  yellow  and  mixed  have  been  offering ,  move  in  Arizona,  and  a  sale  has  just  been  made  of 
ative  creamery  of  this-  place  is,  there  is  money  in  it  for ,  on  'Change  at  $1.20  sacked.    There  is  no  inquiry  for  750,000  lb.  at  Phoenix  at  last  year's  prices,  20@21%c.  It 


them.  them,  even  dry  lots  being  neglected. 

The  subject  of  pear  blight  was  brought  up  but  no  one'  Millstuffs. 
knew  any  remedy  for  it  and  it  was  agreed  the  subject  |    The  situation  in  feedstuffs  is  peculiar. 


The  market  is 


was  in  the  grease  and  light,  bright  and  free. 

Hides. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  hide  market  for 


was  a  proper  one  for  discussion  at  the  Farmers'  m- 1  we„  supplied  and  rather  easy  than  otherwise.  The  liberal  ' some  time,  and  the  high  prices  are  easily  maintained 


stitutc 


receipts  of  bran  from  the  North  were  unsold,  and  ac- 


The  subject  of  good  roads  and  county  co-operative  in-  cordingly  came  upon  the  market.  xhe  country  demand 
surance  was  on  the  program  for  consideration  but  the  fQr  bnm  aQd  snortg  fa  reported  diminishing,  owing  to 
hour  of  adjournment  having  come  these  subjects  were 


Gord  hides  continue  scarce. 

Eggs. 


laid  over  for  a  future  meeting.  Bro.  Barber  read  a 
timely  and  well-written  paper,  which  will  be  published. 

J.  T. 


THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

Rather  more  activity  has  prevailed  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket this  week  and,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  a  little  re- 
action in  Chicago,  the  local  market  has  a  firmer  tone. 
May  wheat  is  attracting  but  little  attention  though 
some  interest  is  taken  in  December.    Cash  wheat  is 


Eggs  have  been  in  abundance  and  cheap,  with  prices 
the  increasing  green  feed.    Shorts  are  particularly  quiet  |  still  pointing  downward.    The  demand  was  stimulated 

somewhat  by  the  opening  of  the  Lenten  season  and  the 
market  was  officially  reported  steady  for  a  day  or  two. 
Supplies  were  still  far  in  excess  of  requirements,  how- 
ever, and  a  surplus  is  carried  over  from  day  to  day. 


at  present. 

Beans. 

There  is  something  going  on  in  beans,  and  a  coming 
corner  is  hinted  at.  Certainly  there  is  now  a  sharp 
speculative  buying  demand,  and  the  market  is  commenc- 
ing to  advance  under  it.  Bayos  are  booming  and  $2.50 
has  been  bid  for  them  on  'Change.   Pinks  are  also  very 


Cheese. 

The  market  for  fancy  stock  has  developed  a  very 


firm.    Limas  are  easy.    The  market  shows  numerous  stronS  tone  and  new  local  flats  and  Eastern  storage 


variations  in  prices. 

Seeds. 

Seeds  show  a  good  many  changes,  generally  In  the 
direction  of  lower  prices.    Present  prices  are  as  fol- 


steady  at  generally  unchanged  prices.  Little  wheat  is  lows:  Brown  mustard,  $3.50@4;  yellow  mustard,  nomi- 
being  brought  down  from  the  Columbia  River  or  Puget'nai;  flaxseed,  $2.75;  canary,  4c;  alfalfa,  13c;  rape,  1<S> 


Sound.  In  those  sections  the  condition  i9  serious,  ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  railroad  facilities  to  bring  wheat  to 
market.  What  the  outcome  there  will  be  before  there 
is  a  normal  wheat  movement  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion. 
The  situation  is  about  as  bad  as  possible.  It  looks  as 
if  there  will  be  no  grain  moved  in  the  eastern  sections 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  or  Idaho  for  several  weeks 
to  come.  The  railroads  will,  without  question,  make  the 
greatest  effort  to  keep  the  grain  moving.  There  is  a 
certainty  that  receipts  will  be  heavy  all  spring  and  pos- 
sibly way  into  the  early  months  of  summer.  Foreign- 


3%c;  timothy,  nominal;  hemp,  4%@5c  per  lb.;  millet. 
3c;  broom  corn  seed,  $18@20  per  ton. 

Hay. 

There  is  a  lot  of  damaged  wheat  and  oat  hay  from 
Hollister  on  the  market,  and  it  is  selling  down  to  $7(£fS 
per  ton.  Choice  lots  continue  to  bring  fine  prices,  but 
the  medium  grades  are  about  $1  lower.  Receipts  are 
running  large  again.  Arrivals  show  some  little  increase 
from  those  of  last  week — 3,720  tons,  in  comparison  with 
3,560.    The  bulk  of  these  arrivals  has  been  blocked  in 


stock  have  been  higher  on  bids  of  lGc  and  17^c,  re- 
spectively. 

Potatoes. 

An  uneasiness  in  high  priced  table  potatoes  is  noted 
but  prices  were  maintained,  as  the  available  supplies 
are  centered  in  strong  hands  and  no  concessions  are 
being  made  to  buyers.  The  latter  are  inclined  to  limit 
their  purchases,  however,  claiming  that  the  consumption 
has  decreased  as  a  result  of  the  high  cost.  River  goods 
particularly  are  dull,  owing  to  the  competition  of  East- 
ern stock,  which  is  selling  at  slightly  lower  figures. 
Receipts  from  outside  points  are  increasing,  as  the  rail- 
road service  has  improved  to  the  extent  that  cars  are 
more  plentiful  and  northern  shippers  are  again  able  to 
forward  supplies  by  the  coastwise  steamers. 

Vegetables. 

Onions  are  none  too  plentiful  and  remain  very  strong, 


the  Oakland  yards  and  at  various  sidings  throughout 
ers  are  not  liberal  buyers  at  present.    The  Argentine  |  the  country     This  surpius  creates  a  temporary  weak- !  but  receivers  are  averse  to  advancing  prices,  as  heavy 

crop  is  being  harvested.    It  is  reported  that  the  same  is  1 


15  per  cent  greater  than  last  year's,  and  it  is  therefore 
the  largest  Argentine  has  ever  raised.  Coast  buyers 
are  not  bothering  their  heads  about  Europe  or  Ar- 
gentine; they  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  Oriental 
demand. 

Flour. 

The  demand  here  is  very  firm  with  no  surplus  of  flour 
to  be  had.  Exports  from  this  point  are  therefore  small, 
though  the  demand  is  good.  Notwithstanding  the  small 
stocks  held  here  and  elsewhere  in  California,  millers  of 


ness  in  the  market,  but  as  light  arrivals  may  follow,  Ui<>  arrivals  are  expected  from  the  North  at  any  time.  Re- 


situation  will  probably  be  strengthened  again  in  a  few 
days.  The  weakness  is  noticeable  in  the  medium  and 
poorer  grades.  The  San  Joaquin  valley  is  still  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  market  and  is  sending  in  quite  a 
quantity  of  cheap  hay,  the  sale  of  which  is  giving  satis- 
faction to  neither  shipper  nor  consumer.  With  the  pres 
ent  favorable  weather  alfalfa  is  showing  some  weak- 
ness, for  it  is  expected  that  grass  will  be  plentiful  in 
most  districts  very  shortly.    The  outlook  at  the  moment 


this  State  seem  to  have  the  demand  prettv  well  sized    ,  ■  '  «.       «     ....  , 

u  1       '  I  choice  hay,  for  this  particular  grade  is  found  in  but 


up  and  are  just  about  filling  requirements.  Shipments 
from  the  North  to  San  Francisco  are  unusually  small, 
being  about  half  of  the  usual  amount  at  this  season. 
Advices  from  Portland  say  of  the  export  trade:  '  The 
unexpected  heavy  demand  for  flour  from  the  Orient 
during  what  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  dull  season 
with  millers  has  stimulated  trade,  and  mills  are  far 
behind  orders.  There  is  considerable  more  inquiry  each 
week  and  sales  are  on  the  increase;  fully  50,000  tons 
of  flour  are  to  be  dispatched,  before  the  season  closes 
from  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  ports.    If  the  railway 


ceipts  of  miscellaneous  vegetables  are  still  running  ex- 
tremely light  and  the  market  remains  firm  all  around, 
with  supplies  of  most  descriptions  insufficient  for  cur- 
rent requirements.  Receipts  from  the  Los  Angeles  re- 
gion have  latterly  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  trading  in  the  fruit 

market.   Apples  and  bananas  being  in  good  request,  but, 

with  supplies  well  up  to  requirements,  prices  have  been 
would  seem  to  promise  a  continuance  of  high  prices  for  rather  weaker  than  otherwise.  The  cars  of  Central  Amer. 

I  ican  bananas  came  in  and  such  of  the  fruit  as  was  ripe 

found  prompt  sale  at  advanced  prices.    Conflicting  re- 
Meat 

ports  are  coming  to  hand  regarding  the  outlook  for  the 
The  situation  in  meat  is  firm.    Quotations  are  high  [  Btrawberry  crop  in  the  Watsonville  region.  It  seems  that 

previous  reports  predicting  a  bumper  crop  were  based 


one  or  two  districts. 


but  a  continuation  of  warm,  bright  weather  may  bring 
about  a  reaction.  The  feeling  prevails  that  prices  are 
at  the  high  water  mark  and  may  give  way  at  any  time 
and  begin  to  recede. 

Poultry. 

Under  continued  light  arrivals  and  a  good  steady  de- 


upon  the  returns  from  a  few  isolated  sections  only,  and 
it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  crop  this  year  will 
be  no  larger,  if  as  large,  as  last  year.  Last  year  the 
canners  were  unable  to  secure  many  berries,  owing  to 
the  high  prices  prevailing,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  carry- 


mand,  poultry  remains  in  excellent  shape  for  sellers,  over  canned  stock  from  1905  was  destroyed  in  the  great 


companies  operating  up  North  were  able  to  handle  the  1  a11  descriptions  cleaning  up  readily   at    Arm    prices. '  flre,  stocks  of  strawberry  preserves  were  practically  ex- 


traffic  at  present,  steamers  going  to  the  Orient  would 
be  loaded  to  capacity  with  flour. 

Barley. 

Prices  for  feed  barley  have  been  firmer  during  the 
week.   There  is  no  doubt  that  some  users  are  becoming 


Squabs  are  extremely  scarce  and  have  sold  up  to  $3.50  haUSted  before  the  end  of  1906.    So,  if  the  reports  of 
per  dozen,  the  highest  price  on  record.    The  opening  j  decreased  acreage  and  moderate  crops  be  true,  this  will 
of  the  Lenten  season  checked  the  demand  for  game  to  ce  another  season  of  high  prices, 
some  extent,  but  as  arrivals  are  light,  the  market  is 


steady  and  price  changes  are  few  and  unimportant. 


Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

Though  business  continues  very  quiet,  holders  of  all 


little  -lnvirms  niimit  mnnH<«   „„,,   .„  tli  Everything  in  the  chicken  line  cleans  up  readily  at  firm   ,       .    .    .  .  _ 

nine  anxious  about  supplies,  and  are  coming  to  the      .  .    .  ,  |  descriptions  of  dried  fruits  and  raisins  are  firm  and  show 


conclusion  that  the  crop  is  not  as  large  as  many  figured 
on  early  in  the  season.  Brewers,  especially,  who  thought 


rates  and  what  few  ducks,  geese  and  pigeons  are  of- 
fering are  quickly  disposed  of  at  the  old  quotations. 


that  there  would  be  plenty  for  brewing,  have  not  within  Dre93ed  turkeys  are  mostly  of  poor  quality  and  sell 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  required  for  malting.    There !  ratner  slowly- 
seems    little    prospect  of  receipts  of  this  quality  in-  Butter, 
creasing  in  the  near  future,  as  brewing  has  been  prac- 


The  butter  market  is,  on  the  whole,  firmer.    The  firm- 


no  disposition  to  make  any  concessions  to  buyers. 
Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  market  has  recovered  a  little  from  the 
depression  which  has  characterized  it  for  the  last  two 
months,  and  all  grades  are  selling  off  better  for  local 


tically  sold  out  and  warehouses  in  the  interior  are  ness  in  creamery  extras,  while  due  primarily  to  light  |  and  shipping  use,  but  the  stock  is  arriving  too  fast  to 
cleaned  up.  There  is  some  feed  barley  left  that  could  '  arrlvals.  is  caused  by  the  cleaning  up  of  Eastern  and  j  permit  of  close  clearances,  or  any  improvement  In 
be  used  bv  brewers,  and  this  qualitv  is  also  becoming  storage  goods  and  the  fact  that  the  recent  sharp  de-  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  arriving  is  running  to 
scarce.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  there  were  so  clines  great,y  stimulated  the  consumptive  demand  for  \  large  sized  and  prices  for  general  offerings  are  rather 
many  buyers  in  the  market  as  at  present  The  de-  j  fine  table  goods-  There  ls  mucn  p00r  <Iuality  fresh  ,  weak  than  otherwise,  while  small  oranges,  that  is. 
mand  is  growing  stronger  and,  without  a  larger  move-  butter  cominS  to  market.  Several  brands  which  in  the  176s  and  212s,  are  scarce  and  readily  command  firm 
ment,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  prices  work  higher,  I  past  Sraded  as  flne  dairy  goods,  or  firsts,  are  entering  j  rates  and  in  some  instances  desirable  lots  bring  a 
All  eyes  are  focused  on  the  barley  prospects,  which  de- 1 the  classification  of  seconds  and  are  difficult  to  sell  for  j  premium.  Lemons  are  well  cleaned  up  and  firm,  with 
pend  entirely  upon  the  weather  henceforth.    A  few ' family  use'    Some  large  orders  for  cheaP  bu,tcr  »ave '  fancy  stock  slightly  higher.    The  other  fruits  are  In 


more  days  of  favorable  weather  would  undoubtedly  stim-  belPed  t0  clean  "P  tne  market  on  the  lower  grades, 
ulate  barley  planting,  and  might  insure  a  good  acreage  j  Hops. 

seeded  to  that  cereal,  but  according  to  the  estimates  of  t  The  local  market  is  quiet  and  there  is  no  prospect 
authorities  the  season  is  unusually  advanced  even  for  j  of  any  immediate  improvement  as  far  as  spot  goods 
barley,  and  only  the  most  favorable  conditions  will  j  are  concerned.  The  interest  in  futures  is  expected  to 
warrant  the  expectation  of  a  good  yield.  |  increase  gradually.   The  latest  news  is  the  sale  of  1,500 


good  supply  and  unchanged. 


Belle — Yes,  I  know  Jack  has  his  faults  but  his  heart 
is  in  the  right  place, 

Maud — What  makes  you  so  sure? 

Belle — He's  given  it  to  me— Boston  Transcript. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


CALIFORNIA   CHEESE  PRODUCT. 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau's  compilation 
of  California  cheese  production  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1906,  is  given 
by  counties  in  the  table  below: 

Counties  Pounds 

Contra  Costa   19,010 

Humboldt    34,400 

Kern    8,460 

Kings    51,232 

Lake    2,223 

Lassen    60,000 

Los  Angeles   710,042 

Marin    450,177 

Mendocino    33,684 

Modoc    7,000 

Monterey   1,125,969 

Napa    36,784 

Plumas    5,896 

Riverside    116,635 

Sacramento    559,580 

San  Benito   393,621 

San  Joaquin   81,799 

San  Mateo   675,596 

San  Luis  Obispo   147,717 

Santa  Barbara   16,575 

Santa  Clara   569,001 

Santa  Cruz   490,027 

Siskiyou    25,000 

Sonoma    258,030 

Stanislaus   33,640 

Sutter    331,979 

Tehama    79,648 

Yolo    94,750 


falfa.    It  has  for  a  number  of  years  not  | 
only  competed  successfully  with  butter  j 
production  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  but 
has  held  its  business  in  competition  with 
the  fresh  milk  trade  of  Los  Angelees. 


Total  6,418,480 

Out  of  fifty-seven  counties  in  the  State, 
only  twenty-eight  produced  cheese  last 
year.  Compared  with  former  years,  the 
production  for  1906  showing  as  follows- 
Year  Pounds 

1897   6,399,62  5 

1898   5,148,372 

1899     5,294,938 

1900   4,989,960 

19U1   5,681,366 

1902   6,503,441 

1903   7,218,639 

1904   6.133.89S 

1905   6.020,672 

1906   6,418,480 

While  there  was  a  gain  of  five  per 

cent  over  the  preceding  year,  it  is  plain 
from  the  above  table  that  the  tendency  in 
dairying  in  California  is  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cheese  production.  While  we 
have  seen  the  butter  production  grow  in 
eight  years  from  24,000,000  to  44,000,000, 
the  production  of  cheese  stands  today 
where  it  did  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
In  speaking  of  the  cheese  production  in 
the  State,  the  report  of  the  bureau  says 
that  the  lack  of  development  in  the 
cheese  line  in  the  State  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  producers  have  not  had  the 
benefits  of  good  prices,  as  cheese  prices 
have  returned  more  profit  on  milk  than 
when  it  has  been  made  into  butter. 

The  best  reason  that  can  be  given  for 
the  lack  of  advancement  in  cheese  pro- 
duction, says  the  report,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  dairy  development  has  taken  place 
mostly  in  the  irrigated,  alfalfa  growing 
sections  of  the  State.  It  has  been  the 
experience  among  those  who  have  tried 
to  make  cheese  from  milk  from  alfalfa 
fed  cows  that,  despite  the  care  and  skill 
of  the  maker,  the  quality  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, a  difficulty  that  is  less  pronounced 
— if  it  is  present  at  all — in  making  but- 
ter. At  any  rate  there  seems  to  prevail 
a  prejudice  that  a  superior  quality  of 
cheese  cannot,  under  our  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  art,  be  produced  in 
alfalfa  growing  territory.  While  there 
may  be  a  basis  of  reason  in  this  view, 
the  Dairy  Bureau  has  observed  that  th-5 
most  successful  and  largest  cheese  fac- 
tory on  the  Pacific  Coast  produces  cheese 
from  cows  almost  exclusively  fed  on  al 

PILES  COKED  IN  6  TO  14  DAYS. 
PAZO  OINTMENT  is  guarantred  to  cure  any  case 
ol  Itching,  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding  Piles  in  6 
to  14  days,  or  money  refunded.  50c. 


A    SUGGESTION    OF  INTENSIVE 
DAIRYING. 

At  the  Oregon  Dairymen's  Association 
Dr.  Withycombe  of  the  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station  gave  a  suggestion  of  small 
scale  dairying  on  high-priced  land  which 
may  help  some  of  our  readers. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  to  dairy 
successfully  on  high-priced  land,  it  must 
be  practiced  in  the  most  modern  fashion. 
When  we  refer  to  high-priced  land  we 
mean  land  worth  all  the  way  from  one 
to  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  Ordi- 
nary methods  of  dairying  will  not  suf- 
fice on  such  land.  Common  cows  with 
indifferent  care  would  be  out  of  place 
here.  Even  the  usual  system  of  pastur- 
ing would  scarcely  be  profitable.  Soiling 
should  take  the  place  of  the  pasture,  thus 
maintaining  three  or  four  times  more 
cows  to  a  given  area.  Conditions  are 
rightly  favorable  for  soiling  over  a  large 
portion  of  Oregon.  There  are  few  win- 
ters but  what  green  feed  can  be  secured 
in  the  open  field  all  winter,  west  of  the 
Cascades.  This  means  an  unbroken  sup- 
ply of  succulent  feed  throughout  the 
year.  To  reach  this,  however,  the  dairy- 
man must  plan  a  rotation  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  his  environment.  In  alfalfa- 
growing  sections  this  is  an  easy  matter, 
as  this  forage  plant,  when  properly  estab 
lished,  can  be  relied  upon  for  furnishing 
green  succulent  feed  for  at  least  five 
months  without  any  thought  of  the  dairy- 
man as  to  seeding  or  cultivation. 

For  Western  Oregon  several  rotations 
are  feasible.  Perhaps  the  one  most  gen- 
erally applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  con- 
ditions consists  of  vetch  and  rye,  alfalfa, 
corn,  and  kale.  This  rotation  in  an  or- 
dinary season  will  furnish  green  succu 
lent  feed  the  year  round.  The  rye  and 
vetch  .should  be  sown  early  in  the  fall 
on  heavily  fertilized  ground.  An  acreage 
sufficient  only  to  feed  the  herd  for  two 
weeks  should  be  of  this  mixture.  After 
the  rye  is  headed  out  it  becomes  unpal 
atable  and  is  largely  wasted.  We  advo- 
cate sowing  rye  with  vetch  for  early 
feed  from  the  fact  that  rye  will  grow 
under  a  lower  temperature  than  is  fav- 
orable for  any  other  cereal,  hence  will 
grow  nearly  all  winter  and  thus  protect 
the  vetch  with  the  result  that  this  mix- 
ture, in  an  average  season,  will  be  ready 
to  cut  by  the  middle  of  April.  About  the 
first  of  May  the  alfalfa  will  be  ready  to 
cut.  There  will  be  three  or  four  cuttings 
of  this.  After  the  alfalfa  is  done  the 
early  corn  will  be  ready  and  then  the 
kale,  which  will  furnish  succulent  feed 
through  an  average  winter  and  early 
spring,  or  until  the  vetch  and  rye  are 
ready  to  cut. 

To  illustrate  the  possible  production 
of  cow  feed  from  twelve  acres  the  fol- 
lowing rotation  and  acreage  are  given: 
One  acre  of  rye  and  vetch  will  yield  ten 
tons  of  green  feed  and  the  land  can  be 
planted  to  corn  after  the  spring  crop  is 
harvested  and  will  yield  five  tons  of  for- 
age. The  two  acres  of  alfalfa,  when  well 
established,  will  yield  at  least  three  cut- 
tings, yielding  in  the  aggregate  for'.y 
tons  of  green  feed.  Two  acres  of  fodder 
corn  will  yield  twenty  tons.  Four  acres 
of  vetch  and  oat  hay  will  yield  sixteen 
tons.  Two  acres  of  kale  will  yield  sixty 
tons  and  one  acre  of  barley  will  yield 
sixty  bushels  of  barley  and  two  tons  of 
straw  for  bedding.  This  in  the  aggre- 
gate will  give  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
tons  of  green  feed,  sixteen  tons  of  hay, 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  barley,  and  two 
tons  of  straw.  This  is  sufficient  rough 
feed  to  supply  fifteen  cows  for  one  year. 
By  purchasing  thirteen  tons  of  mill  feed, 
at  a  cost  of  $325  the  whole  amount  of 


SIMPLICITY 


A  cream  separator  that  is  worth  buying 
must  give  long  service.   To  do  that,  it 
must  be  built  strong  and  the  construe- 
lion  must  be  simple.    To  have  simple 
construction  in  a  separator  you  must 
have  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  There  is  no 
other  cream  separator  made  that  will 
perform  its  work  so  well  for  so  long  a 
^    time  as  the  Tubular  because  there  is 
no  other  separator  so  strongly  built,  or  so  simple  in  construction. 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

get  all  the  cream,  have  low  supply  can, 
are  easy  to  run,  easy  to  clean,  because 
there  is  only  one  little  piece  in  the  bowl 
to  cleanse  after  each  running,  and  the 
machine  oils  itself.  It  combines  Util- 
ity, Simplicity  and  Durability.  A  glance 
at  the  pie-plate  construction  of  most 
separators  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of 
what  we  mean  by '  'simple  construc- 
tion" and  "strength."  For  full  in- 
formation about  the  Sharpies  Tu- 
bular write  for  booklet  E.  131 


Mr.  R.  Carpenter,  Davenport,  Wash.,  says  "Having  used  a  Sharp- 
ies Cream  Separator  over  sixteen  years  can  say  it  is  just  fine." 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chioago,  III. 


FarmtQg  Prosperity 
OREIAM  SEPARATORS 

There  was  never  before  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  the 
average  American  farmer  had  such  big  crops  worth  such  good  prices  as  he 
has  this  year. 

There  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  who  has  use  for  one  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  himself  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

now  and  do  it  right  away,  and  there  isn't  a  farmer  anywhere  having  use 
for  a  separator  who  really  can  afford  not  to  do  so. 

Its  use  means*  more  and  better  cream  and  butter,  with  less  work  and 
trouble  for  everybody — it  means  profit,  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

If  you  already  have  a  "cheap"  or  inferior  separator,  "trade  it  in"  for 
what  it's  worth  and  replace  it  with  a  DE  LAVAL. 

Put  some  of  your  prosperity  into  the  most  profitable  farming  invest- 
ment ever  made—of  which  a  De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
must  convince  you. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  General  Agents. 
309  Twelfth  St.,  107  First  St.,     123  North  Main  St.,  1017  Post  SL, 

Oskland,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.         Los  Angeles,  Cal.      Seattle,  Wash. 


We  want  ten  thousand  bales  of 

WOOL 


And  let  us  tell  you  how  growers  can 
SELL   TO  MANUFACTURERS 
CUT  OUT  ALL  SPECULATION 
AVOID  MIDDLEMEN 
SAVE  FROM  2  TO  5c  PER  LB. 
by  using 

Co-operative  methods  on  a  strictly 
business  basis. 

It  costs  you  only  a  postal  card  or  a 
2c.  stamp  to  find  out  all  about  it. 

Write  us  today,  stating  size  of  you' 
clip,  and  will  tell  you  everything. 

Century  Mercantile  Co. 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


feed  required  for  a  herd  of  fifteen  cows 
for  one  year  will  be  supplied.  A  good 
cow  should  yield  a  gross  return  of  one 
hundred  dollars  annually.  Thus  th? 
twelve  acres  can  be  made  to  return 
$1175  annually  for  labor  and  investment. 

This  result  may  not  be  reached  for  the 
first  few  years,  but  with  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  herd  and  a  thorough  conser- 
vation of  the  by-products  of  the  farm 
even  better  results  may  ':e  obtained. 


(Continued  on  page  123.) 


Osborne 
Harrows 


Osborne 


A  Line,  of  Winners 
OSBORNE 

Rival  Disc  Harrows 

Columbia  Disc  Harrows 
Peg  Toolh  Hai  rows 

Spring  Toolh  Harrows 

Sulky  Spring  Toolh  Harrows 
A  luill    and  Complete  Line  of  Standard  and 
Reliable  Goods. 

Way  Write  Us  for  Catalogue  of  Farm  Implements, 
Wagons  and  Vehicles 

Pacific  implement  Go. 

133-153  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Dairyman's  Manual 

By  Henry  Stewart,  author  of  "The 
Shepherd's  Manual,"  "Irrigation,"  etc. 
A  useful  and  practical  work  by  a 
writer  who  is  well  known  aa  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  subject  of 
which  he  writes.  Illustrated.  475 
pages.    5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.51 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


IN  SUNSHINE  AND  STORM. 

Oh  happy  the  life  of  the  jolly  old  Bach 
When  the  sky  is  all  sunshine  and  blue; 

In  a  cottage  with  roses  and  vines  for  a 
thatch  .  .  | 

For  a  wife  he  would  give — not  a  sou. 

The  winds  blow  as  soft  at  the  casement 
I  ween — 

More  sweetly  the  birds  could  not  sing — 
If  the  vine-covered  cot  sheltered  princess 
or  queen, 
Instead  of  a  bachelor  king. 

With  Shakespeare,  and  Balzac,  and  Du- 
mas for  friends 
Who  will  quietly  lie  on  the  shelf, 
And  the  •'Morning  Bazoo  '  telling  how  the 
world  trends 
In  its  onrushing  madness  for  pelf. 

And  none  to  complain  if  he  brings  in  tbe 
dirt 

Or  throws  his  old  hat  on  the  floor, 
No  sensitive  being  with  feeling  to  hurt 
If  he  sighs  for  the  freedom  of  yore. 

No  dresses,  no  bonnets,  no  ribbons  to 
buy, 

No  jewels  of  silver  or  gold, 
No  ripples  of  laughter  and  no  one  to  cry  i 
In  a  jolly  old  bachelor's  fold. 

No  voices  of  children  in  play  at  the  door 
To  disturb  his  repose  with  their  noise, 

No  carpet  but  dust  on  the  echoing  floor 
Where  the  bachelor  lives  with  his  joys. 

Bat  oh!  when  the  clouds  gather  dark  in 

the  west ; 
When  friendships  are  broken  and  dead; 
When  riches  have  flown — only  troubles 

at  best — 

When  illness  stands  hard  by  the  bed; 

When  faltering  steps  life's  winter  attest; 

When  the  rose-hue  is  gone  from  above; 
How  lonely  the  life  in  a  cottage  unblest 

By  the  wealth  of  a  woman's  true  love! 

More  than  rubies,  or  diamonds,  or  scep- 
ter or  throne, 
More  than  palaces  stately  and  grand, 
Is  the  sound  of  a  voice  to  a  heart  sad 
and  lone 

And  the  clasp  of  a  strong  loving  hand. 


Get  an  Easily-Operated  Engine  For 

-  IRRIGATION 
PUMPING 


WHEN  you  buy  an  engine  for 
irrigation  pumping  you  don't 
want  to  get  one  that  will  re- 
quire an  engineer  to  run.  What  you 
want  is  an  engine  that  will  practical- 
ly run  itself  for  hours  at  a  time.  One 
that  is  sure  and  safe  and  steady,  one 
that  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
easily  understood  and  operated. 

I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engines 
are  that  kind,  and  for  that  reason 
are  especially  adapted  to  pumping 
for  irrigation.  A  small  boy  can  look 
after  an  I.  H.  C.  Engine,  and  run  it 
as  successfully  and  economically  as 
anyone.  Look  it  over  once  or  twice 
is  all  that's  necessary  in  a  day's  run. 

Now,  what  else  do  you  want  in  an 
engine  for  irrigation  pumping? 

Economy — To  be  sure,  you  want  an 
engine  that  will  pump  the  largest 

Western  General  Agencies:  Denver,  Colo., 


amount  of  water  at  a  small  cost. v  And 
here  again  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines 
fill  the  bill.  Ordinary  stove  gasoline 
is  the  fuel,  and  the  cost  per  hour  will 
be  about  li5c  per  horse  power — about 
45c  a  day  for  a  three-horse  power  en- 
gine working  10  hours.  That'scheap 
enough  isn't  it?  And  convenient. 
You  can  buy  gasoline  by  the  barrel, 
and  always  have  plenty  of  fuel  on 
hand. 

Durability — Because  I.  H.  C.  en- 
gines are  simple  and  strong  in  con- 
struction, they  are  durable,  too. 
There's  nothing  much  about  them 
that  can  wear  out.  Repairs  are  small 
and  inexpensive;  parts  can  always  be 
readily  obtained,  and  you  can  replace 
them  yourself. 

Ease  of  Operation,  Economy,  Du 


rability — these  are  three  good  points 
that  help  give  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  en- 
gines a  superiority  over  others. 

If  you  are  now  using  any  other 
power,  or  if  you  are  planning  to  pump 
for  irrigation  this  year,  go  to  our 
local  agent  and  examine  these  famous 
engines.  They  are  made  in  various 
styles  (Vertical  and  Horizontal,  Sta- 
tionary and  Portable)  and  in  sizes 
ranging  from  2  to  20-horse  power. 
During  the  seasons  when  not  in  use 
for  pumping  they  can  be  made  to 
serve  in  a  hundred  other  wavs. 


Call  on  our  Local  Aeent  or  write  nearest 
general  acency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Portland.  Ore.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Vtah,  Helena.  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

  (  INCORPORATED. ) 


A  ROMANCE  IN  A  BARREL. 

[Original.] 

A  barrel  shipped  from  the  United 
States  by  a  woman's  aid  society  for 
soldiers  in  the  Philippines  was  carted 
to  a  ship  and  went  rolling  over  the 
waves  to  its  destination.  "I'm  only  an 
old  flour  barrel,"  it  said  to  itself,  "but 
I've  got  something  within  me  that  shall 
turn  a  man  upside  down. 

Private  George  Merritt  of  the  — th 
United  States  infantry  sat  in  his  te»t  in 
the  Philippines  reading  a  novel.  It  had 
come  to  the  army  of  occupation  in  the 
barrel.  On  taking  up  the  book,  which 
was  an  old  one  bound  in  paper,  half 
the  cover  torn  off  and  numerous 
smudges  and  lead  pencil  marks  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  the  soldier  turn- 
ed first  to  the  fly  leaf  and  read  the 
name — "Julia  Anita  Leigh." 

We  may  snap  our  fingers  and  say 
"What's  in  a  name?"  but  there  are  times 
when  there  is  everything  in  a  name. 
Had  Private  Merritt  read  "Mehetabel 
Bunker"  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
this  story.  But  Julia  Anita  Leigh"  was 
different.  A  young  man  exiled,  as  it 
were,  in  a  benighted  land  where  he  sel- 
dom saw  a  woman  except  the  coppery 
creatures  of  the  country  was  in  an  ex- 
cellent frame  of  feeling  to  be  impressed 
with  anything  suggestive  of  civilized 
femininity.  When  he  read  "Julia"  a  pair 
of  soft  brown  eyes  looked  at  him. 
"Anita"  suggested  long  black  coils  of 
hair.  About  "Leigh"  there  was  some- 
Only  One  "BROMO  QUININE" 

That  is  LAXATIVE  BROMO  Quinine.  Similarly 
named  remedies  sometimes  deceive.  The  first  anil 
original  Cold  Tablet  is  a  WHITE  PACKAGE  with 
black  and  red  lettering,  and  bears  the  signature 
of  E.  W.  GROVE.  JSC- 


thing  especially  refined.  The  whole 
made  a  very  lovely  creature. 

Private  Merritt  read  the  book.  It  was 
about  a  young  Englishman  who  went  to 
Australia  to  seek  his  fortune,  and,  after 
many  trials  in  his  new  home  and  many 
complications  in  England  during  which 
his  lady  love  was  constantly  calling  upon 
him  to  come  and  save  her  from  certain 
persecutions  she  was  obliged  to  endure, 
he  went  back  home,  they  were  married 
and  the  humdrum  of  life  commenced. 

In  idleness  and  a  tropical  climate,  fan- 
ned by  soft  southern  winds,  one  is  apt 
to  dream.  As  Private  Merritt  read  Ju- 
lia Anita  Leigh  was  calling  upon  him 
from  every  page  in  heartrending  ap- 
peals to  come  and  save  her  from  a  vil- 
lainous uncle  who  was  trying  to  get  her 
into  an  insane  asylum  to  secure  control 
of  her  fortune.  As  soon  as  he  had  fin- 
ished the  book  he  took  up  a  writing 
case  and,  placing  it  in  his  lap,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Julia  Anita  Leigh  thanking 
her  for  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from 
her  book.  There  was  no  means  of  know- 
ing her  address  except  the  word  "Blythes- 
ford,"  so  he  addressed  his  letter  to  "Julia 
Anita  Leigh,  Blythesford,  U.  S.  A." 

The  United  States  postoffice  depart- 
ment takes  great  pains  in  delivering  let- 
ters, never  omitting  to  find  an  imperfect 
address  except  in  the  case  of  made  up 
stories  wherein  the  writer  wishes  a 
complication  between  lovers.  Miss  Leigh 
received  Private  Merritt's  letter  covered 
with  postoffice  marks,  such  as  "Try  New 
York,"  "Try  Oregon,"  "Try  South  Caro- 
lina." She  opened  it  and  read  that  a 
young  soldier  in  the  Philippines  had  de- 
rived pleasure  from  a  novel  she  had  for- 
gotten. But  her  imagination  become  in- 
flamed with  a  picture  of  a  handsome 
young  fellow  with  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his 
belt,  a  sword  dangling  at  his  side,  a  rifle 
in  the  crook  of  his  elbow,  sitting  on  a 
camp  chair  while  the  band  played  on  the 
parade  reading  that  novel  which  had  once 
been  hers. 

Letters  by  the  dozen  crossed  the  deep, 
passing  each  other  eastbound  and  west- 
bound. The  tone  of  the  first  few  was 
subdued,  but  it  was  not  long  before  the 
tropical  warmth  of  the  Philippines  be- 
gan to  enliven  those  going  westward, 
kindling  a  like  fire  in  replies  going  east- 
ward. A  picture  of  a  strapping  young 
fellow  in  an  undress  khaki  uniform  went 
westward  and  passed  one  of  a  pretty 
brunette  in  silk  attire  going  eastward. 

Then  came  the  welcome  news  that  the 
— th  infantry  was  ordered  home.  Pri- 
vate Merritt  packed  his  kit  and  marched 
to  the  ship  that  was  to  take  him  to  the 
girl  whose  letters  he  had  caressed  in 
place  of  her  who  had  written  them.  Julia 


GUARANTEED :    65   per  Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CLKAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 
JV^VTIOIV^VI^  WOOD  PIPE  GO. 

lA/nnn     PIPF         Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded  Wheeler  Patten 
nUlll/  lL  Continuous  Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe 

Made  from  California  Redwood  or  Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir 

Los  anieles  Office:  6th  and  Mateo  Sts.  SIS  llthSt.,  Oakland 

Pu&et  Sound  Office:  Olympla,  Wash. 

A  Booklet:  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  Mailed  Free  Upon  Request 


Francis  Smith  <Ss  Co. 
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FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.  All  Sizes. 
Office  and  Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


LIPPIA 


rtie  Drought-ResisTjjQg 
Lawn  Plant 


A  New  and  Re.markable  Substitute  for  Lawn  Grass. 

Solves  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  lawn  through  the  dry  California  summer. 
Descriptive  circular  and  price  list  on  application. 
FOR   SALE  BY 

JOHN  SWETT  8T  SON 

MARTINEZ,  CAUIPORINIA 


Anita  Leigh  awaited  with  a  palpitating 
heart  the  man  whose  noble  sentiments 
as  expressed  on  paper  she  regarded 
worthy  of  the  general  in  chief  of  the 
army. 

One  sunny  morning  Miss  Leigh  was 
handed  a  card  with  the  name  on  it  of 
George  Merritt.  All  in  a  flutter,  she  went 


down  into  the  drawing  room,  and  there 
sat,  or,  rather,  rose  as  she  entered,  a 
young  man  in  citizen's  dress,  for  Merritt 
had  been  discharged.  For  the  first  few 
moments  they  did  not  scruple  to  ogle 
each  other  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
they  were  not  disappointed,  as  two 
children  who  have  been  just  introduced 
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L71ND  FOR  STILE  ZtND  TO  RENT 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 

FOR  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case  it  is  beltived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSH, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Adminis'rator  of  the  estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


DEWEY,STRONG  &,C0 

^  CAVEATS 

PATENTS 

'tradet 
to  bacon  block  oakland. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surveying,  Architecturt,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

5100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  Tear.  A.  VAN  DEB  NAILLEN,  Pret't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay ,$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying   Established  in  1864    Send  for  circular. 


touched  to  the  tender  passion.  Once  it 
is-  aflame  they  are  as  useless  as  a  doll 
to  a  woman. 

There  was  an  uneventful  courtship  be- 
tween Mr.  Merritt  and  Miss  Leigh.  They 
were  social  equals,  financial  equals — 
indeed,  equals  in  every  particular.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  objection  in  either 
family  to  their  courtship  or  to  their  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  in  due  time. 

One  day  five  years  later  Mrs.  Merritt 
was  cleaning  out  some  rubbish  when  she 
came  upon  an  old  paper  covered  novel. 

"What's  this,  George?"  she  asked  of 
her  husband. 

"That?  Why,  that's  that  trashy  novel 
you  put  in  a  barrel  for  the  Philippines. 
Throw  it  away,"       BERTHA  STONE. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mis.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable  j 

Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop         Saratoga,  Cal. 


All  about  Bees  and  Noney 

The  Bee-keeper's  guide  to  success.  The 
Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 


tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with 
bees.  Contributors  are  practical  honey  pro- 
ducers who  know  how.  Interesting — in- 
structive. $i  per  year;  3  mos.  (13  copies) 
25c.  Sample  free. 

American  Bee  Journal, 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLECi 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Cali 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Write  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 
Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  ULA  CKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets  Berkeley.  Cal. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


stand  and  gape  at  each  other.  Each 
saw  that  the  other  was  not  disappointed 
— indeed,  was  much  pleasod.  Then  they 
sat  down  and  talked  it  over. 

There  was  no  villainous  uncle  in  the 
case.  Indeed,  there  was  no  need  for  one. 
These*  distressing  persons  are  for  lovers 
who  feed  on  while  the  match  is  being 


Sweeping  the  porch  floors  with  a  cloth- 
covered  broom  will  preserve  the  appear- 
ance as  well  as  the  paint  longer  than 
if  scratched  with  coarse  broom-straws. 

The  sun,  salt,  and  lemon  juice  com- 
bined are  great  whiteners.  This  mixt- 
ure will  remove  old  ink  and  rust  spots. 
Sometimes  three  or  four  attempts  are 
necessary  before  one  attains  success, 
however. 

Cover  grease  spots  on  wool  or  stone 
with  flour,  starch,  or  powdered  chalk, 
which  will  absorb  the  grease.  Cold 
water  thrown  on  grease  as  soon  as  it 
is  spilled  will  harden  it;  the  greater 
part  may  then  be  scraped  off. 

To  prepare  boiled  rice  for  a  family  of 
four,  take  four  tablespoonfuls  of  rice, 
rinse  until  all  milky  substance  is  re- 
moved; then  sprinkle  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  in  which  is  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Boil  constantly,  stirring  once 
in  a  while  with  a  fork  to  prevent  from 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle. 
When  the  kernels  can  be  easily  crushed 
between  the  lingers,  pour  rice  into  a 
sieve  and  dash  cold  water  over;  drain 
and  return  the  rice  to  the  kettle  with 
just  enough  milk  to  moisten;  cover,  and 
set  kettle  on  a  cloth  in  hot  water  to  re- 
heat. Cooked  in  this  manner  every  ker- 
nel will  be  separate  when  served. 

Remove  any  grease  spots  from  wall 
paper  by  dipping  a  piece  of  flannel  in 
spirits  of  wine  and  rubbing  the  spots 
very  gently. 

To  be  of  most  value,  beans  must  have 
long,  &low,  continuous  cooking. 

For  bread1,  flour  should  be  warm 
enough  to  favor  the  growth  of  the  yeast 
plant. 

Washing  the  hands  in  strong  cold 
coffee  will  remove  the  odor  of  onions. 

Ether,  benzine,  naptha,  chloroform,  tur- 
pentine and  alcohol  all  dissolve  grease. 

If  you  get  too  much  bluing  in  the  rins- 
ing water,  put  in  a  little  household  am- 
monia. 

A  little  milk  added  to  the  water  in 
which  silver  is  washed  will  help  to  keep 
it  bright. 

The  daily  use  of  asparagus-  is  detri- 
mental, producing  trouble  with  the  urin- 
ary organs. 

Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  to 
every  gallon  of  water  in  which  fish  is 
boiled. 

Before  scalding  milk  rinse  out  the  pan 
with  cold  water.  This  will  keep  the 
milk  from  burning. 

A  little  flour  spread  over  the  top  of 
cakes  before  they  are  iced  will  prevent 
the  icing  from  running  off. 

To  revive  the  lustre  of  morocco,  or 
any  other  leather,  apply  the  white  of 
an  egg  with  a  sponge. 

In  blowing  out  a  candle,  hold  It  aloft 
and  blow  upward.  This  will  prevent 
the  scattering  of  the  grease. 


Use  a  little  ammonia  in  the  dish  water 
when  washing  glassware.  It  will  make 
it  sparkle  like  cut  glass. 

Hold  a  piece  of  white  cloth  back  of 
the  eye  of  a  needle  and  see  how  quickly 
the  thread  will  go  through. 

Sausages  should  be  served  with  apple 
sauce  or  baked  tomatoes.  Either  makes 
them  more  easily  digested. 

People  with  poor  digestion  should 
drink  no  water  with  their  meals,  but 
take  a  glassful  half  an  hour  before,  and 
drink  plentifully  an  hour  or  so  after 
each  meal. 

Most  salads  should  be  dressed  just 
before  serving,  whether  French  dress- 
ing or  mayonnaise  i&  used.  Celery  or 
lettuce  wilts  if  left  in  oil  and  vinegar. 
Celery  should  not  even  be  washed  long 
before  serving,  as  it  becomes  rusty.  Po- 
tato salad  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Potatoes  take  up  large  quantities  of  oil 
and  need  to  be  very  well  mixed  with 
whatever  dressing  is«  used. 

A  kitchen  table  covered  with  zinc  is 
a  great  labor  saver;  it  is  easily  cleaned, 
and  is  not  injured  by  cutting  meat  or 
vegetables,  but  it  will  last  a  lifetime, 
and,  considering  the  labor  saved,  the  cost 
is  an  insignificant  matter. 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 

Pineapple  Snow. — One  can  of  chopped 
pineapple,  one-half  box  of  gelatine  dis- 
solved in  one  pint  of  cold  water;  add 
juice  of  pineapple  and  let  come  to  boil. 
Two  cups  of  sugar  and  juice  of  two  lem- 
ons- beaten  until  light.  Pour  hot  gela- 
tine over  mixture  and  stir  well,  then  add 
pineapple.  Put  in  cold  place  and  let 
stand  until  it  thickens  a  little;  then  add 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Beat 
ten  minutes,  mould  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

What  Salt  Will  Do— Salt  may  be  made 
useful  in  many  directions  besides  table 
use.  First,  as  a  tooth  powder,  it  will 
keep  the  gums  hard  and  the  teeth  beau- 
tifully white.  Also,  if  you  have  had  a 
tooth  extracted  and  the  bleeding  does 
not  stop,  rinsing  the  mouth  with  salt 
and  water  will  prove  a  quick  remedy. 
Mixed  with  hot  water  it  makes  a  good 
gargle  for  a  sore  throat,  and  if  a  little 
is  put  with  lemon  juice,  stains  on  fingers 
from  ink,  peeling  potatoes,  etc.,  will  be 
easily  removed.  When  teacups  are  dis- 
colored rub  a  little  salt  on  the  stains  be- 
fore washing  them,  and  the  blemish 
quickly  disappears. 

Tonic  Value  of  Apples.  —  Everybody 
knows  the  tonic  value  of  apples  upon  the 
system.  Of  all  our  ordinary  fruits,  ap- 
ples, if  eaten  regularly,  are  most  gener- 
ally beneficial.  Indeed,  an  old  adage 
says:  "An  apple  a  day  drives  the  doctor 
away."  And  many  a  man  or  woman 
noted  for  his  or  her  good  health  ascribes 
it  to  the  plentiful  eating  of  apples. 


Sharpe — Have  you  read  the  new  foot- 
ball rules? 

Wise — No.  How  many  players  are 
they  allowed  to  kill  in  a  game  now? 


"I  don't  see  what  you  see  in  that  girl. 
Her  complexion  is  counterfeit." 
"Yes,  but  her  money  isn't." 


Resistant  Vines 

Bench   or  Field  Grafted 

BY  CONTRACT. 

Fifteen  years  experience.  Have 
competent  crew  of  men. 

John  L.  Ames 

ELK    GROVE,  CAL. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

"THE  HASTEK  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gawilne,  kerosene  or 

alcotaol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine :  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greeter  durabllltv.  Costs 
Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wavron.  It  is  a  combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine   Send  fob  Catalogue  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YBAlt. 


"Macbeth"  is  the  sterling 
mark  for  lamp-chimneys. 

You  can't  get  a  poor  lamp- 
chimney  with  my  name  on  it. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
fit,  don't  break  from  heat,  and 
are  so  shaped  that  they  get 
the  most  light  from  the  oil 
consumed. 

All  lamp-chimneys  break. 
Mine  break  only  when  they  are 
dropped  or  knocked  over. 

My  Index  is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 

THE  DAIRY. 

(Continued  from  page  121.) 
In  answer  to  a  question,  Dr.  Withy- 
combe  said  that  kale  should  be  started 
in  boxes  like  cabbage  in  the  spring. 
When  plants  are  ready  to  set  out  pre- 
pare the  land  and  plow  the  plants  in. 
Lay  the  plants  about  three  feet  apart 
in  every  third  furrow  and  place  them 
so  that  the  top  of  the  plant  just  comes 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  when 
the  next  furrow  is  thrown  against  it.  If 
the  weather  is  dry,  roll  the  ground  in 
the  evening  after  the  plants  have  been 
put  out. 

Mr.  William  Schulmerich  said  that  if 
we  had  known  as  much  about  foods  for 
dairy  cattle  in  Oregon  ten  years  ago  as 
we  do  now  we  would  be  better  off.  A 
cow  prefers  kale  to  corn  ensilage.  He 
has  five  acres  in  kale  which  will  supply 
all  the  succulent  food  required  for  his 
herd  of  35  cows  until  the  first  of  April. 


"We  are  but  ships  that  pass  in  the 
night." 

"Gee,"  said  Thirsty  Thad,  "I  wis-h  I 
was  a  schooner!" 

NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  % 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few   years   since,   has  been   a  complete 
revelation,  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  ha* 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  No 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  States  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
fanner  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
Of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  nnd  ndmirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Bcef-Mnk:ng.  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine.  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  foi 
Sheep-Raising,  Alfnlfa  for  Bees.  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
arid  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture. 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.  Price  »2.00. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES8 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Blake,  MoffittdTowne.^p" 

No.  419  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  HORDING.  Fresno,  ' 'alifornia,  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Hull*  and 
Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows 


RIVRRSIDR  HRRD  HOI.STRIN  CATTLE  — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
tor  catalogue.  Pierce  Laud  &  Stock  Co  , 
Stockton,  Cal.  


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P.  O  Box,  321  Petaluma.  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calil  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALR— Short  Horned 
Durharas.    Address  R.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mailliard.  San  Geronimo,  Marin 
Co  ,  Cal. 


"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS — Qui n to  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  &  DURHAMS,  Bred  es- 
pecially for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm,  Nilcs  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.   25c  each. 
Chas.  V.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and   Egfis— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


S.  M.COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove, Cal.  Toulouse  Geese 
$7.  White  P.  Rock  $5,  Buff  Leghorns  $4,  per  trios 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

as  o  Human  Bemedy  ror  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
,.  '  1  ••'>•.  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
\\  .'wiMtitr.l  t'>  five  s.iliNlji.-tluii.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  B.iltl  by  dructrlote.  or  nont  hy  ex- 
preas.  Changes  |.nid.  MID.  full  (lirxctions  for 
lis  n«e  I  rrsin.l  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks— Eggs  $150  per  setting;  J6  00  peT 
huudred.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  John  P 
Boden,  1338  Second  street,  Watsonville,  California 


WM.  NILES  8:  Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  clucks,  pea-fowl,  etc. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching,  either  Leg- 
horns or  Ducks,  $1.50  per  setting;  $6.00  per  100. 
For  Sale— Three  hundred  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Reason  for  selling:  My  business  requires  my  being 
from  home.  Have  no  one  to  look  after  the  ducks 
when  I  am  away.  Prices  -5  ducks  and  1  drake, 
$6.00;  10  ducks  and  2  drakes,  $11.00.  Crated  and 
delivered  to  Rxpress  Co.  Must  be  sold  by  March 
10th;  so  if  wanted  order  at  once.  Send  for  illus- 
trated Catalogue.  JOHN  P.  BODRN,  1338  Second 
street,  Watsonville,  California. 


SWINE. 


GEO  V.  BRCKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes 


POSITIVELY  CURES 

SORE  SHOULDERX 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON  « 

HORSES  ~Em  MULES  1 

IT  CURES  THEM  ANYWAY 
IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE  ■ 

IF  NOT  SOLD  IN  lOuH  TOWN  WE  WILL  SCND  TOO  ■ 

r~ '  f— ^  | —  f—    SAMPLE.  If  jou  send  u»  m 

r~ritt  i»««.mo»i,.»iaui«.  m 

Put  up  In  26c,  50c  and  SI.OO  Cans  Ly 
MONEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS  M 


Security  Remedy  Co- 


FARM  PROFITS: 

I  ifeglnoerfl,  Eij«tj  tod  Agricultural  Et- 


IN  POULTRY 

AND  INCUT 


BERKSHIRE    AND     POLAND- CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.   Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,   POLAND-CHINA,    DUROC  HOGS 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGK  H.  CROLKV,  637  Brannan  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Mauti- 
facturcr  and 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue — FRKE 


Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  — We  won  at  State  Fair 
ALL  FIRST  PRIZES  in  this  class  1906  and  1904 
We  have  just  won  at  San  Jose  GRAND  SPECIAL 
for  BE1T3  Breeding  Pens,  3  Cocks,  3  Cockerels, 
3  Hens  and  3  Pullets,  ALL  VARIETIES  COM- 
PETING. Mr.  Farmer.  YOU  NEED  THIS  BREED 
Write  me  aud  learn  why 

W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnews,  Col. 

State  Vice-President 
NAT.  S.  C.  B.  ORPINGTON  CLUB. 


M  llcglnnrTf,  FiiTt*  tad  A 

■  ferlmcnt  Mm 

■  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

I0i>r»M  rw«  B«*.  "How  To  Malta 
Money  With  Poultry."  cooi.ln.  n,„re 
lnf.  rm»U<  n  tl.tn  *bt  olh*r.  PRE Ijt  pcad- 
iog > Jdr«iiM  o<  nro friendi  who  1»»  ^ultrr. 
•  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Boftlo.Nejr  Yo» k,BoaWChlcara£ati 
sasCily.llaHanil,  l'«l 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Rstablished  36  Years 
Importers  and  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  ut  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 
St' ck  for  Sale  Dept.  31.  361  McAllister  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


,  AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Alameda  County. 

OVER  30  CARLOADS  OF  WINE. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  C.  L.  Crel- 
lin  has  shipped  over  30  carloads  of  wine 
from  the  Ruby  Hill  vineyard.  Each  car 
contains  20  to  22  casks  averaging  about 
170  gallons  each.  The  wine  was  shipped 
to  the  Pacific  Winery  at  San  Jose.  A 
number  of  carloads  are  yet  to  be  shipped 
to  Napa. 

Butte  County. 

GROWING  TOKAYS  AT  WHEAT- 
LAND—The  Gridley  Herald:  William 
Dowd  has  purchased  a  tract  of  over  300 
acres  which  he  expects  to  eventually  set 
out  to  Tokay  grapes.  It  is  Mr.  Dowd's 
present  plan  to  set  out  at  least  40  acres 
in  the  spring  of  1908,  he  being  unable  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  property  until 
next  October,  the  land  being  leased  until 
that  time.  Contracts  for  the  rooted  vines 
have  already  been  awarded  and  unless 
something  unknown  at  this  time  occurs 
to  prevent,  the  ultimate  acquisition  of 
a  large  vineyard  for  this  community 
seems  assured,  says  the  Wheatland  Four 
Corners. 

Thus  we  see  that  our  citizens  realize 
the  many  agricultural  pursuits  that  may 
be  substituted  for  grain  farming.  This 
tract  that  will  be  used  for  growing 
grapes  lies  but  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
north  of  Wheatland  and  is  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  the  Tokay.  This  land  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  for  this  use  and 
is  pronounced  as  having  no  superior. 

Mr.  Dowd  is  deserving  congratulations 
for  his  implicit  faith  in  the  future  pros- 
perity of  Wheatland  and  has  already  dis- 
played his  good  judgment  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  desirable  tract. 

Kings  County. 

ACREAGE  TO  WHEAT.  —  Hanford 
Journal:  Frank  Blakeley,  a  well-known 
resident  of  Lemoore  and  a  large  land 
owner  on  the  west  side  of  Tulare  lake, 
was  in  Hanford  Tuesday  in  company 
with  Surveyor  A.  J.  Nielson  of  our 
neighboring  city.  Frank  and  his  broth- 
ers had  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of   money  almost  in   their  grasp 


i 


Catalogue,  of  t lie  Old  Trusty  Incubator 

free: 


See  picture  of  it  in  last  week's  issue,  page  93. 
124  pages,  fully  illustrated  with  250  interesting 
poultry  scenes,  special  price  list  aud  our  guarantee 
Iree  trial  offer.  Save  $10  to  $15  on  an  incubator.  It 
can  be  done.  Our  price  list  proves  it.  Think  of  it. 
A  hot  water  incubator,  genuine  16  oz.  cold  rolled 
copper  tanks,  selected  redwood  lumber,  double  top 
and  bottom,  double  walls,  double  doors,  best  lamp 
and  regulator  made. 

We  will  send  you  an  Old  Trusty  on  Free  Trial 
for  one.  two  or  three  hatches  aud  pay  the  freight. 
If  you  find  the  incubator  not  exactly  as  represented 
anil  if  it  does  not  do  the  work,  return  it  at  our 
expense.  We  have  confidence  in  our  machine  or 
we  could  never  make  this  offer. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  catalogue  and  trial 
off;  r  No.  3.    I£e.me.mbe.r,  we.  pay  Km:  r'ri'.i^hr. 

McClanahan  Incubator  Company, 

709  S.  MAIN  ST.  LOS  ANGELES 

and  Eugene,  Oregon. 


THE  SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAL  MALE  OF 

STANDARD   BRED   HORSES   AND   REGISTERED   DURHAM  BULLS 

WILL   BE  HELD 

Thursday,    February  28th,  1907 

AT   THE  CELEBRATED 

OAKWOOD  PARK  STOGK  FARM,  DANVILLE,  GAL. 

They  Comprise 

25  Standard  Bred  Two-year-old  Colts,  Fillies,  and  Geldings,  by  Chas  Derby,  2:20,  Bonnie  Direct,  2:05%,  Stam  B, 

2:11%,   Searchlight,   2:03%,  Nushagak  25939,  Sire  of  Aristo,  2:08%,  etc. 
15  Two-year-old  Cleveland  Bay,  Thoroughbred,  and  well  bred  work  horses.  All  halter  broken. 

30  Two-year-old  Registered  Durham  Bulls,  by  King  Spicy  2nd,  154525,  Bessie's  Marquis,  205085,  Humboldt  Vic- 
tor 3d,  175071,  and  Scotch  Thistle,  167322.    Iu  addition  to  these  there  will  be  often 
lot  of  Registered  Devon  Bulls,  two  to  three  years  old. 
Write  for  Catalogue — A  special  train  will  await  all  morning  trains  at  Port  Costa,  and  return  after  sale 

to  Port  Costa.    Sale  to  be  held  under  cover. 

LOUIS  SHAFFER,  Auctioneer.  EDWARD  M.  HUMPHREY,  Manager. 


offered  at  private  sale  a  nice 


last  year  In  the  immense  acreage  of  fine 
grain  which  was  all  ready  for  the  har- 
vest when  the  flood  waters  came  and 
engulfed  it  and  their  fortunes.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  the  men  who  "lay 
down  and  squeal,"  and  they  will  evi- 
dently retrieve  a  large  part  of  their 
j  loss  this  year.  They  now  have  in  4000 
acres  of  grain  and  will  put  in  2000  acres 
more,  of  their  own,  and  have  contracts 
for  putting  in  grain  for  other  parties 
which  will  keep  them  busy  till  late  in 
the  spring.  The  land  about  the  lake, 
outside  of  the  overflow,  is  in  excellent 
shape  for  plowing  and  growing  crops, 
as  it  is  well  irrigated — in  fact,  most  of 
the  laud  has  been  too  wet  to  get  onto 
for  several  weeks,  but  now  Mr.  Blake- 
ley has  four  large  traction  engines  haul- 
ing the  big  plows,  and  they  are  putting 
in  grain  at  a  rapid  rate.  Mr.  Blakeley 
has  secured  a  contract  to  seed  3500 
acres  to  grain  near  Reedley.  The  idea 
that  there  is  no  demand  now  for  Tu- 
lare lake  lands  is  a  mistake,  as  parties 
from  Los  Angeles  were  driven  about  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake  by  local  parties 
a  few  days  ago,  the  Los  Angeles  peo- 
ple desiring  to  purchase  all  the  lands 
which  were  seeded  to  grain.  However, 
we  understand  that  they  made  few  pur- 
chases, as  they  did  not  offer  much  if 
any  more  than  the  big  grain  crops  in 
prospect  bid  fair  to  bring  this  year  on 
the  land. 

Los  Angeles  County. 

ORANGE  GROWERS  ARE  BECOM- 
ING OPTIMISTIC. — The  Pasadena  Star: 
Orange  growers  and  shippers  today  are 
more  optimistic  than  they  were  a  week 
ago  and  believe  that  if  the  railroads 
make  good  their  promises  the  citrus  crop 
will  be  moved  without  more  than  nor- 
mal loss.  Shipments  now  are  averaging 
150  carloads  per  day,  the  railroads  be- 
ing unable  to  supply  more  than  this 
number  of  cars.  This  will  meet  the 
demands  for  the  next  thirty  days,  after 
which,  to  insure  moving  the  crop,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  175  per  day.  This  the  railroads 
believe  they  can  do.  "To  make  sure 
that  the  crop  will  be  moved  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  receive  the  cars  allotted 
us  with  great  regularity,"  said  an  offi- 
cer of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change. "The  roads  have  estimated 
that  within  a  month  they  will  be  able 
to  increase  the  number  to  175  per  day, 
and  if  they  do  this  I  think  we  will  be 
safe.  If  they  fail  we  simply  will  be 
unable  to  move  the  crop.  Orange  ship- 
ments are  1365  carloads  behind  those 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  lemon  ship- 
ments 150  carloads.  Somewhat  con- 
trary to  expectations,  the  indications  now 
are  that  the  crop  will  total  as  many 
carloads  as  last  year,  but  the  large  size 
of  the  fruit  means  that  there  will  be 
fewer  oranges. 

Sacramento  County. 
THINKS    TOBACCO    WILL  GROW 
HERE. — The  Lemoore  Leader:  Profes- 
sor J.  B.  Stewart,  chief  tobacco  expert 


Eo2o00F2o5Vs!  White  Wyandottes | 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
O.  M.  Secy-  l'reas.  A.  1'.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle, 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holdeu,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  anil  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98P.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  EEEl>  FOE  STOCK. 
CHICKEN*  AND  PIGS 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  by 

EI  Dorado  Oil  Works 
BROOKS'  NEW  CUBE 


DO  YOU  IRRIGATE? 


If  you  would  do  so  successfully,  cheaply  and  with  complete  and  lasting 
satisfaction,  use  Improved  Peerless  Gasoline  Engines  and  Pumps. 

BAKER    &  HAMILTON 


Ean 


.ricisco 


Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 


Brooks1  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  »< onderful.  No 
otmoxlous  springs  or  pads, 
automatic]  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb-  No  salves. 
No  lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur- 
able,cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10. "01. 
SENT    ON  TRIAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  _ 

C.  E.  BR00KS>5 143 Brooks'  ulJt'  ■ 


FOR 


MABSHALL,  MICH. 


February  23,  1907. 
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The  Paying  Hen 

is  the  one  which  contributes  150  eggs 
or  more  in  a  year,  toward  the  family 
grocery  bill.  The  sure  way  to  have 
sucli  hens,  eggs  in  abundance,  and  a 
lot  of  ready  cash  is  to  give  a  little  of 

HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

with  the  morning  feed  every  day  in 
the  year.  Dr.Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
is  a  tonic,  the  sole  purpose  and  action 
of  which,  is  to  assist  nat  ure  in  the  per- 
formance of  necessary  functions.  It 
aids  digestion,  prevents  disease,  and 
sends  the  proper  proportion  of  each 
food  element  to  the  organ  most  in 
need.  It  also  contains  germicides 
which  destroy  bacteria,  the  usual 
cause  of  poultry  disease.  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of 
Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.S.),  and  is  a 
guaranteed  egg-producer.  Endorsed 
by  leading  poultry  associations  in 
United  States  and  Canada.  Sold  on 
a  written  guarantee,  and  costs 
but  a  penny  a  day  for  30  fowls. 

U  lb.  package,  35c.   12  lbs.  $1.75 
&  lbs.  85c.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.50 

Bend  3  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Llee. 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Fetalcma,  California, 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 


of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, believes  that  the  foothill  land 
in  California,  without  irrigation,  will 
raise  fine  cigar  tobacco,  and  give  an 
annual  return  of  at  least  $50  an  acre. 
He  said:  "I  have  looked  over  the  land 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  high 
grade  of  cigar  tobacco  can  be  grown  on 
the  foothill  tracts  in  California,  of 
which  Sacramento  county  contains  a 
large  acreage.  For  six  years  I  have 
worked  in  tobacco  in  various  States, 
and  I  believe  that,  there  is  no  better 
land  anywhere  for  the  growing  of  fine 
tobacco  than  in  California.  When  I 
went  into  Texas,  three  years  ago,  not 
a  pound  of  tobacco  was  grown  in  the 
State.  Today  there  are  2500  acres 
planted  in  tobacco  in  Texas,  the  farmer 
sells  his  product  for  17  cents  per  pound, 
his  land  produces  900  pounds  an  acre, 
and  to  plant,  raise  and  harvest  it  costs 
6  cents  per  pound.  His  actual  return 
per  acre  is  about  $100,  and  I  believe 
the  foothill  land  in  this  county  and 
State  will  give  as  good  return  when 
planted  to  tobacco  as  will  the  land  of 
the  Texans,  and  the  quality  be  just  as 

SUCCESSFUL  CURE  FOB  SWEENY 


Coal  City,  111.,  Aug.  8,  1904. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. : 
I  have  been  using  your  GOMBAULT'S 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  on  a  sweeny  and  found 
it  to  work  well.  I  write  to  know  how  it  is 
best  to  use  it  on  a  bog  spavin. 

THOS.  H.  DAVY. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


fine.  The  soils  are  similar,  light  enough 
to  produce  a  fine  leaf  and  heavy 
enough  to  assure  good  crops.  I  think 
you  will  not  need  irrigation  for  tobacco 
in  the  foothills.  The  tobacco  seed  is 
planted  in  February,  the  plant  is  set 
out  in  March,  and  the  crop  is  made 
by  the  first  of  June.  The  tobacco  worm, 
the  great  pest  that  works  upon  the 
plant,  is  unknown,  as  yet,  in  Califor- 
nia. Of  course  it  may  come  in  time, 
but  not  soon." 

San  Bernardino  County. 
SUGAR-BEET  FARMING.  —  Chino 
Champion:  The  American  Beet  Sugar 
company  is  wise  in  its  methods  of  sci- 
entific farming  in  the  Chino  valley.  It 
is  fortunate  in  its  selection  of  assist- 
ants to  steer  the  great  operations  by 
which  it  utilizes  its  land  and  produces 
beets  to  make  sugar  of.  By  wise  man- 
ipulation that  land  is  becoming  every 
year  more  productive  and  more  valu- 
able. Further  deduction  might  become 
personal.  The  weather  conditions  for 
the  coming  crop  are  good — couldn't  be 
better,  says  Professor  Rudorf,  chief  of 
the  company's  farming  operations.  The 
beets  now  and  lately  sown  are  coming 
up  in  fine  shape.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  are  planted  already  at  this 
writing  (Wednesday),  and  about  twelve 
hundred  will  be  the  area  for  Chino  this 
year.  It  will  be  remembered  that  land 
is  alternated  and  not  sown  to  the  same 
crop  every  year;  also  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  beets  used  at  the  Chino 
factory  are  grown  elsewhere.  The  rows 
are  planted  sixteen  inches  apart,  which 
makes  convenient  squares  for  the  plants 
when  thinned.  The  tilling  for  drainage 
that  can  be  done  this  year  is  about  fin- 
ished, making  five  hundred  acres  so  im- 
proved 

FIRST  CARLOAD  OF  ICED  FRUIT  — 
The  Evening  Index:  The  first  carload 
of  oranges  this  season  was  iced  at  the 
Santa  Fe  station  last  night  by  W.  W. 
Brison  Jr.  and  his  crew  at  the  ice  house. 
The  car  was  shipped  from  Pasadena. 
The  moderation  of  the  weather  has 
caused  the  use  of  ice  in  orange  ship- 
ments, much  earlier  than  last  year.  Mr. 
Brison  said  this  morning  that  the  first 
car  iced  last  year  was  about  two  weeks 
later  than  the  present  period.  He  be- 
lieves the  cars  will  be  iced  regularly 
from  now  until  the  close  of  the  orange 
shipping  season. 


$300,000,000  IN  EGGS 


3^-4-5  Foot 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


The  busiest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  Uncle  Sam's  farm,  and  the  busiest  thing 
on  the  whole  busy  ranch  is  the  Great  Amer- 
ican Hen.  Biddy's  joyful  cackle  begins  on 
the  New  England  coast  at  sunrise — follows 
the  morning  light  across  the  prairies  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  ends  only  at  the  "jump- 
ing off"  place — the  Golden  Gateway  to  the 
Pacific.  Every  five  years  Biddy  doubles  her 
business.  Think  of  that — twice  as  many 
eggs,  chicks,  fowls,  in  1S)05  as  in  ly 00,  and 
this  year  will  probably  show  a  total  credit 
to  Biddy's  industry  of  about  $300,000,000. 

What  is  the  rest  of  Uncle  Sam's  barn- 
yard doing  to  compare  with  that  showing? 
There's  no  mistaking  a  patent  fact — Biddy 
"cuts  the  ice,"  and  the  American  farmer 
and  his  hustling  wife  are  getting  "wise"  to 
the  fact.  Everywhere  the  land  is  dotted 
with  chicken  coops  and  hen  yards.  The 
man  with  a  farm,  the  man  without  a  farm 
— and  the  suburbanite — have  all  gone  into 
poultry,  and  those  who  put  brains  in,  too, 
are  getting  dollars  out.  This  kind  of  peo- 
ple— hundreds  of  thousands  of  them — keep 
fowls  in  a  healthy  and  prolific  condition 
the  year  'round  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a,  which  gives  the  fowl  in  confine- 
ment, by  perfect  digestion  and  assimilation, 
the  same  elements  she  would  find  for  her- 
self if  at  liberty. 

Careful  study  and  experiment  under  just 
the  conditions  that  the  average  poultryman 
finds  in  his  own  yard,  led  Dr.  Hess  to  the 
gradual  perfection  of  his  Pan-a-ce-a.  It  is 
not  a  stimulant,  and  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  preparations  of  that  class.  It 
does  not  excite  unnatural  production  only 
to  leave  the  hen  exhausted  and  unprofitable. 
Ratner,  it  makes  a  hen  natural  under  un- 
natural conditions,  by  supplying  iron  for 
the  b.'ood  and  nitrates  to  help  nature  in 
throwing  off  poisonous  matter,  so  that 
"tone"  and  vigor  are  given  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  disease  eliminated.  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  this  how  important  Poultry  Pan- 
a-ce-a  is  to  the  hen  man.  Dr.  Hess  and 
Clark,  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  are  so  sure  of  its 
positive  merit  that  they  cheerfully  give  a 
guarantee  with  every  package.  All  they 
ask  is  that  you  use  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. If  vou  do,  and  occasionally  sprinkle 
the  roosts,  nests  and  fowls  with  Instant 
Louse  Killer,  your  success  in  poultry  cul- 
ture will  be  large.  It  costs  but  a  penny  a 
day  to  feed  it  to  30  fowls. 


'The  'Recollection  of  Quality 
'Remains  Long  After  the 
Price  is  Forgotten. " 

o 


Trade  Murk  Rei 


Tool 
Requirements  I 

What  do  you  expect  of  a  hammer — 
a  rightly  formed  handle  that  can't 
work  loose  or  come  off — a  face  you  cannot  batter — 
the  true  hang  and  balance  for  straight  driving  ?  Then 
you  must  get  a  hammer  on  which  this  name  appears. 

K00N  mrm 

Tools 

No  matter  what  kind  of  tools  you  want,  this  name 
signifies  that  every  requirement  in  quality  and  ser- 
vice will  be  met. 


Keen  Kutter  Tools  include  not  only  Carpenter  Tools 
of  all  kinds  but  also  Forks,  Rakes,  Shovels,  Hoes, 
Manure-hooks,  Pruning-knives,  Grass-shears,  and  all 
kinds  of  Farm  and  Garden  tools.  Each  tool  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  and  is  guaranteed. 


The  Horseman's 

Stand-by 

The  thorough  horseman  is  never 
without  his  favorite  remedy.  He  can- 
not afford  to  be  always  at  the  mercy 
of  the  veterinary. 

The  big  stables  are  always  pre- 
pared. The  bottle  is  ready  on  the 
shelf. 

How  is  it  with  you? 

Are  you  prepared  to  treat  the  com- 
mon ailments — the  ones  that  are  liable  to  come  at  any  time? 

If  your  horse  should  go  lame;  should  suffer  from  a  cut,  a 
kick,  or  a  sprain;  if  he  should  be  foundered,  or  get  the  colic,  or 
the  rheumatism,  or  distemper;  should  develop  a  spavin,  a  splint 
or  a  curb,  are  you  ready  to  treat  him  off-hand? 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

has  been  for  many  years  the  reliance  for  horsemen  for  these  and 
many  other  ailments.    Used  as  well  by  skilled  veterinaries  as  by 
farmers,  breeders,  teamsters  and  other  horse  owners. 
For  external  and  internal  use. 

Tuttle's  Family  Elixir,  for  ills  of  men,  women  and  children. 
Tuttle's  White  Star,  the  best  healing  and  drying  liniment. 
Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders,  the  best  blood  purifier  for 
horses. 

Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powders,  absolutely  certain  in  their 

effect,  guaranteed  in  every  case  to  expel  all  worms. 

Tuttle's  Hoof  and  Healing  Ointment,  a  perfect  cure  for  hard  and 

cracked  hoofs  and  all  diseases  of 
the  hoof. 

Price  on  Tuttle's  Remedies: 

On  and  after  this  date  the  price 
of  Tuttle's  Family  and  Horse  Elixir 
will  be  $4.00  per  dozen;  Condition 
Powders,  $2.00  per  dozen;  Worm 
Powders,  $2.00  per  dozen;  Hoof 
Ointment.  $4.00;  White  Star  Lini- 
ment, $4.00.  Bottle  sent  by  mail, 
$0.75. 

Horse  Book  Free. 

We  publish  a  book  of  100  pages 
entitled,  "Veterinary  Experience," 
which  contains  the  experience  of 
our  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  a  successful 
veterinary  surgeon.  It  is  a  clear 
illustration  and  description  of  the 
horse  and  his  diseases. 

Send  for  "Veterinary  Experi- 
ence" and  other  printed  matter — 
FREE. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

[Rtdlngton  &  Co.,  Stn  Francisco;  W.  A.  Shaw,  1209  W.  Washington  St.,  Los  »ng«lM,  Ca!J 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 
Hest   I  ree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


ERRY5 

Seeds 

prove  their  worth,  at  harvest 
time.  After  over  fifty  yearsof 
success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  everywhere.  Your 
dealer  se'ls  them.  1907  See* 
Annual  free  on  request. 

I».  M.  FERRY  *  CO.,  Detroit,  MlcK. 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


aft 


We 


have 

con* 


Apples  4c,  Peaeh  Be,  Plums  12c, 
Cherries  16c.  Best  quality  S  -a 
good  bearers,  (rrafted  >»v  %irJZ>\s/r  plcto  line 
•tock,  not  seedltagH^V.<%^,v^/of VVgetaMe, 
Concord  (j ra|KH  Sc.  y^3PX  Flower  and 
Forest  Tru  s. "'  vX^.oS  ^V  Farni  Seeds.  Our 
Units  $1.00  Pcr>/\^}»vijOT>»'  lnrfre  illustrated  cat 


1,000  up. 
t  the 
ght 


aU>K  free. 


.  y  GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
OVBox  116    BEATRICE,  Neb. 


*4 


i 


GOLD  MEDAL 

Citrus  Trees 


Are  fully  described  our 
treatise  of  Citrus  Culture 
which  is  a  trifle  the  best  thing 
of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Contains  about  50.000  words 
aud  100  illustrations  telling 
about  oranges  and  lemons 
from  the  seed  bed  to  the  bear- 
ing orchard.  Price  2s  cents. 
Remember  we  are  the  largest 
producers  of  Citrus  trees  in 
the  world  and  stand  ready  to 
serve  you  with  the  finest 
nursery  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Correspondence  in- 
vited. 


SAN  DIMAS 
CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  CIMAS,  CAL. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Proprietor. 
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Walnut 


Trees 


SANTA  ROSA 

SOFTSHELL 

CAL.  BLACK 

General  Ass't  of 
Nursery  Stock 


ANALY  NURSERIES 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Sebastopol 

COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 

Warehouses. 

Alfalfa.  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West. 

'.For  over  thirty  years,  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPurity  and  Quality. 

Our  1907  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Planting. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

In  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jos-,  Cal  . 


Are  You  Planting  Trees? 

Why  not  plant  Quinces  for  Market  ? 

THE  PINE-APPLE  QUINCE 

ORIGINATED   BY    LUTHER  BURBANK. 

The  name  comes  from  the  flavor,  which  is  suggestive  of  pine-apple.  The 
fruit,  in  form  and  size,  resembles  the  Orange  Quince,  but  Is  smoother  and  more 
globular.  Superior  for  Jelly  and  Preserves.  They  will  cook  as  tender  as  the 
best  cooking  apple,  possessing  a  most  excellent  flavor,  not  equalled  by  any  other 
quince.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  bears  young,  and,  best  of  all,  is  a  sure  and 
prolific  bearer. 

THE  QUINCE   IS  A  STANDARD  FRUIT. 

They  are  hardy.  They  will  thrive  where  no  other  fruit  will  grow.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  them  in  every  market,  and  both  on  the  Eastern,  South- 
ern, and  Pacific  Coast  markets,  they  sell  at  remunerative  prices;  and  with  the 
introduction  of  this  new  variety,  the  Quince  now  ranks  equally  with  others  of  our 
standard  fruits. 

Luther  Burbank  Says  of  This  New  Production: 

"Quinces  can  be  grown  with  less  expense  than  any  other  fruit,  and  if  the  qual- 
ity could  be  improved,  would  be  extensively  grown,  and  more  generally  used.  For 
about  fifteen  years  we  have  been  working  in  this  direction,  and  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  "PINE-APPLE,"  a  quince  which  will  cook  as  tender  as  the  best 
cooking  apple,  and  with  a  flavor  never  before  equalled.  Jelly  made  from  it  is 
superior  to  that  from  any  known  fruit — absolutely  unapproachable — something 
which  could  never  have  been  thought  of  until  it  was  brought  into  existence.  The 
fruit,  in  form  &nd  size,  very  much  resembles  the  Orange  Quince,  but  is  smoother 
and  more  globular;  average  weight,  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each.  The 
tree  Is  a  strong  grower  and  as  productive  as  the  Orange.  Some  one  may  produce 
a  better  Quince;  we  never  expect  to." 

PRICES 

Size                                   Each  Per  10         Per  100        Per  1000 

4  to  6  foot  trees  25c  $2.00  $15.00  $135.00 

CAN  ALSO  SUPPLY 
In  Peaches:    St.  John,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Elberta,  and  Salway. 
In  Plums:  Climax  Burbank,  Wickson,  Diamond,  Fallenberg,  Hungarian  and 
German. 

In  Grapes:  Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson's  Seedless,  Empire,  Tokay,  and 
Cornishon. 

Our  Trees  and  Vines  are  first-class  and  true  to  name. 

PLAGER  NURSERIES 

Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Go.  Newcastle,  Gal. 

Peach  Trees 


We  have  a  general  assortment  of  peach  trees  and  a  specially  fine 

lot  of  Elbertas. 

It  will  pay  yon  to  write  us  and  get  our  prices 
before  buying. 

VALENGIA  LATE  ORANGE  TREES 

We  have  a  fine  lot. 

ORNHMEXTHLS    OF   ALL  KINDS 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

Orange  (Bounty  Nursery  <£  Land  Go. 

FULLERTON,  Q71L. 


(|use 


Tme  Mountain 
I  Copper  Co. 

I020-I4?ST. 

|   OAKLAND  J 

"l^CAL.j$i 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  CARRY 


M0C0C0 


FERTILIZERS. 

order  direct. 

Pamphlet  and  Price-List  free 
on  application. 
Accept  no  substitute,-  insist  on 

 having"  MO  COCO" 


grape  Vines 


Table  Wine 


ANI> 


Raisin  Sorts 


tion 


A  superior  selec- 
of  all  of  the  lead- 
ing  varieties.  On 
their  own  roots  and 
grafted  on  Phylloxera  resis- 

Jtant  roots.  Place  your  orders 
now. 

Calimyrna  Figs 

Our  Great  Specialty 

The  genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  com- 
merce. A  very  profitable  tree  to 
plant.  None  genuine  without  our 
seal  attached  to  each  bundle. 


True  to 
Name 


Grown  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  development  of 
strong,  healthy  trees.  The  largest 
and  finest  stock  on  the  Coast. 

Deciduous  Fruit 
Trees 
Gitrus  Trees 
Ornamental  Trees 

All  of  the  standard  sorts  and  every- 
one true  to  name.  With  our  separate 
nurseries  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  each  having  its  special  soil 
and  climate  best  suited  to  the  differ- 
ent trees,  we  are  thus  able  to  grow 
the  finest  stock. 

Four  Xew  and  Valuable 

Burbank  Greations 

Our  illustrated  pamphlet  tells  all 
about  them 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot 
Paradox  and  Royal 
Walnuts 

We  are  the  sole  propagator  anil  dis- 
seminators of  the  Burbank  creations, 
and  will  gladly  give  any  information 
regarding  these  great  specials. 

Nut  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Palms 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Berry  Plants 
Burbanks  Crimson  Winter 
Rhubarb,  Etc. 

new  enraLOGUE  free 

Our  new  catalogue  is  remarkable 
for  its  completeness.  It  contains 
much  valuable  information,  ami  is 
superbly  illustrated.  Mailed  free  to 
any  address.  Price  list  on  applica- 
tion. 

MID-OP  CAPITAL  $  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Geo.C  Roeding  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
Box  '<s  Fresno,Calif6rnia,U5A.C^ 
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SEEDS 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


14-1  Speai*  St.  San  Francisco 


TREES 

E.  Crawfords,  Hale's  Early  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  trees,  all  fine  budded  stock. 

Large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears,  Burbanks,  and  S.  B.  S.  S. 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6.00  per   100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Writeorcall  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Gal. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry ,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 

Seed  Corn. 

HICKER.Y  KING.  Largest  grain.  Smallest  cob. 
Great  fodder  producer  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  $50.00 
per  ton.  Casaba  melon  (Winter  Pine  apple)  seed, 
$1.00  per  lb. 

LEONARD  COATES   NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 

Morganhill.  California. 

WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  aeeu.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  trees.  Call  and  see 
them.    Postal  gets  price  list. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


MONEY  IN  STRAWBERRIES 

There  is  no  fruit  that  will  bring  so  large  and 
quick  returns  as  the  strawberry.  The  Burbank 
Beauty  (early)  $3.00  per  M,  and  the  Brandywiue 
(midseason)  $2.00  per  M,  will  furnish  continuous 
picking  of  luscious  berries  from  early  spring,  till 
winter,  and  both  are  excellent  shippers.  Selected 
plants  carefully  packed.  25  per  cent  discount  on 
orders  of  10,000  or  over. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 

ROUTE  2  BOX   93  BURBANK,  CAL. 

LOGAN    BER  liY  PLANTS 

$2.00  per  hundred,  $15.00  per  M.  Cran- 
dell's  Early  blackberry,  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berry, Lucretia  dewberry,  each  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10.00  per  M.  Plants  carefully 
packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
G.  H.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Burbank,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

Martinez,  Cal. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Pi-op. 
Have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Free  and  Cling  Stone  Peach,  Apple,  Apricot,  Cherry 
Plum,  Prune,  Pear  and  Almond,  also  Cornichon, 
Black  Emperor  and  Tokay  rooted  vines — Cal. 
Black  Walnut,  Orange,  Lemon,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Prices  Furnished  on  Application 


( 


1 


B  Morse  seeds  sprout. 
You  and  nature  do  the  rest 

Seed 


^  Special  offer — 
Collection  No.  4 

novelties  and  specialties 
from  our  new  catalog 

ONE  PACKET  EACH,  of 

Burgers  Stringiest  Pole  Beans  -  1  Oc 
New  Baseball  Cabbage  -  -  -  10c 
Lettuce — Strawberry  -  -  .  10c 
Pea— New  British  Wonder  -  -  10c 
Eschscholtzia,  Burbank's  Crimson  10c 
Sweet  Pea,  Countess  Spencer  -  15c 
Poppy,  Shirley  (Burbank's  Strain)  1  Oc 
Heuchera,  Christata  (Burbank's)  10c 

8  Packets  (regular  prices)  85c 

ALL  FOR 

50c 


We  are  seed  growers  and  dealers 
Send  the  same  of  a  friesd — to  jet  a 
copy  of  oar  1907  catalog 


C  C  Morse  &  Co 


168  CLAY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


) 


Sure  Croft  Seeds 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grasses 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 
FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

Successors  to 

Trumbull  &  Beebe 

547  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Annual. 


The  Fowler  Nursery  Company 

Has  on  hand  a  large  lot  of  thrifty  rooted 
vines  and  peach  trees,  of  all  varieties. 
Also  strawberries,  blackberries  and  the 
celebrated  Himalaya  berry. 


STOCK  COMPLETE       PRICES  REASONABLE 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

FOWLER  NURSERY  COMPANY 
F.  FOWLER      FRESNO  CO.,  CAL. 


Winery  For  Sale 


well  equipped.  One 
land  for  grain  and 
wineries  are  known 


The  best  winery  in  Lower  California,  near  Ensenada, 
hundred  acres  in  vines  all  bearing.  Over  300  acres  more 
grazing.  The  whole  Republic  of  Mexico  for  market  as  no 
on  the  coasts  and  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  interior. 

Large  quantities  of  wines  and  brandies  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Mexico 
from  California.  Import  duty  on  wine  is  60  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk  and  more 
in  bottles.  Owners  retiring.  Price,  $50,000.00  U.  S.  coin,  including  everything. 
$20,000.00  cash.    Balance  in  easy  payments. 

Address  AND0NAEGUI  &  0RMART, 

Ensenada,  Lower  California,  Mexico 


THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
NITRATE  OP  SODA 

THE  LEADING  FERTILIZERS  OF  TODAY 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Fresno.  Los  Angeles 

Write  to  them  for  Pamphlets. 


Farm  Conveniences 

A  manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Describing  all  manner  of  home- 
made aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of 
many  practical  men.  With  over  200 
engravings.  256  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  f1-00 


THE  CROCKER  PEAR 

We  claim  docs  not  Blight. 

;See  U.  S.  Year  Book  for  description. 

What  Luther  Burbank  says  of  it: 

"Box  of  pears  received  last  December; 
samples  have  been  tested  from  time-to  time 
and  even  at  this  date,  Feb.  10,  are  still  in  bast 
condition.  Its  form,  size,  color  are  attrac- 
tive. Fruit  is  among  the  best  ;  juicy,  refresh- 
ing and  in  all  respects  satisfactory  and  es- 
pecially so  at  this  unusual  season. 

Ltjther  Burbank." 

Get  the  genuine  Crocker  Pear- 
frees  from  the  originator. 

L.  L.  CROCKER, 
Loomis,  Placer  county,  Cal. 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

ROSES — Very  strong  bushes;  splendid  assortment 

$2.00  per  doz. 
EUCALYPTUS  in  variety. 
ACACIA  in  variety. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET— Very  strong  ;  $7.50  per  100. 
CARNATIONS— Field  grown;  6  in  pots  ;  $2  per  doz 
WALNUTS 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 
Catalogue  of  strictly  "Pedigre«d"  Fruit  Trees,.&c. 
will  be  issued  this  year.    Orders  for  next  season 
booked  at  any  time. 

MORGANHILL, 

Santa  Clara  County  California 


Wanted.— Hardshell  Almonds 
for  seed  purposes.  We 
have  a  few  tons  of  Apricot 
Pits  for  sale  for  seed  pur- 
poses. 

Address: 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

FfLESNO,  CAL. 


GRAPES— 50000  rooted  Muscat,  Tokay, 
Sultana,  Concord. 

APPLES — W.  W.  Pearmain,  Winter 
Banana  and  others. 

PEACHES— Elberta,  Henrietta  (Levi) 
Cling. 

Deciduous  Shade  Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubs. 

Roses,  100  varieties     Soft-shell  Walnuts 

Pioneer  Nursery,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


43^— If  you  are  in  need  of  fresh 
and  reliable  Seeds,  of  Vegetable, 
Flower,  or  Field,  and  Plants  on 
which  you  can  depend,  it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  send  for  our 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 
Mailed  free  on  application.  Address 
Sevin-Vikcent  &  Co.,  621  Sansome  Street,  San 
F  rancisco,  Cal. 

When  ordering,  please  refer  to  advertisement 
"The  Pacific  Rural  Press." 


Trees   Trees  Trees 

Ertra  fine  stock  of  apples,  pears,  cheeries,  plums, 
peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  nectarines,  nuts  and 
grapes.  Elms,  catalpas,  mapb  s  and  shrubs.  Come 
and  see  and  get  prices.  Estate  of  JAMES  T. 
BOGUE,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Mountain  grown,  hardy,  prolific 
RASPBERRY  and  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS 

large  matured  plants,  bear  this  year, 
$4  a  hundred,  express  paid. 

B.  V.  D.  PAUL,  Ukiah,  Cal. 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument  and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  e  1  an  d  sights  for  $7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

R.tpon,  Cal 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 


SURPLUS 

Peach  and  Plum  Trees. 
Tokay,  Malaga  and 
Thompson  Seedless, and 
Loganberry  Plants  .  .  . 
Also  Umbrella,  Black 
Walnut,  and  California 
Fan  Palms  

Kirk  man  Nurseries 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 
THE   PROPLESS  PROP  THAT   PROPERLY    PROPS    A  TREE. 

A  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  youi 
hard  luck.    The  preventative  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSON VI LLE,  CALIFORNIA 

General   Agents  for  the  HOYT   TREK  SUPPORT  COMPANY 
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COULTERS 


New  Deere  No.  9 


A  oi*t       A  OOC  I  1 — 


CLASP  BOLT 


BI54  A  225     A  226 


MS  BOLT 


SHANKS 


WEDGE  BOLT 

Deere  Universal  Caster  Rolling  Coulter. 

Patented   May  6,  1890. 

Perfectly  adjustable  and  absolutely  universal  in  application,  with  anti-fric- 
tion boxing,  will  fit  wood  or  steel  beam  plows  of  any  make,  either  right  or  left 
hand. 

The  ordinary  coulter  clamp  is  made  differently  for  wood  or  steel  beam  and 
for  right  and  left  hand  plows,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  have  four  styles  of 
clamps  in  order  to  be  ready  to  supply  ordinary  demands.  Besides  this,  the  ordi- 
nary coulter  clamp  is  liable  to  fit  only  the  particular  make  of  plow  for  which  it 
is  specially  built.  Our  Universal  (shown  in  detail  above)  is  superior  to  all 
others,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  its  construction  and  mode  of 
operation. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  construction  is  that  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
adjust  the  coulter  blade  one  motion  at  a  time,  and  he  can  do  this  without  any 
help. 

The  cut  in  the  center  shows  the  whole  device  in  operation,  as  attached  to 
a  plow  beam.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  adjustment  of  the  disk,  by  means  of  the 
bolt  and  gib  in  the  vertical  plane,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  coulter  shank,  so  that  either  of  these  adjustments  can  be  made  separ- 
ately.   Made  in  sizes  from  10  to  16  inches. 


Edge  Selection  Corn  Planter. 

The  most  accurate  planter  in  the  world. 

NEVER  MISS  A  HILL 
Do  you  know  what  this  means  to  you  ? 
It  Means  that  every  kernel  is  planted  an  even  depth. 
It  Means  that  every  kernel  is  planted  the  same  distance  apart. 
It  Means  straight,  even  rows  that  are  easy  to  cultivate. 
It  Means  an  even  stand  of  corn. 
It  Means  that  there  are  no  vacant  hills. 
It  Means  a  maximum  crop  with  a  minimum  amount  of  seed. 
The  runners  are  adjustable;  from  28  to  44  inches  apart.    Plates  can  be  fur- 
nished for  planting  all  kind  of  seed. 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET  "MORE  CORN  ON  THE  SAME  ACREAGE." 


Deere  Implement  <<k,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values  - 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 

For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


1§Z  200  lbs. 

Swifts 

! 

Blood  $T 
g  Bone 

ertilizer 

Manufactured  1- 

&  Company^ 


Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 

For  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Mining 

We  Build  Putnpi    For    Direct    Connection    to   Any  Kind  of  Engine  or  Motor 
WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 


2132  Folsom  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COM- 
PLETELY CO  VERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  CaliforniaBeans 
California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing  Cabbage  Family 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California    Carrot.  Parsnip  and  Salsify 
Garden  Irrigation  Celery 
Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chicory 
Cultivation  Corn 
Fertilization  Cucumber 
Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 

ment  Lettuce 
The  Planting  Season  Melons 
Propagation  Onion  Family 

Asparagus  Peas 


Peppers 
Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price.  $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 


Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SOILS 

By: PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 
5  An"exc'ellent  work  by  an  authority.    Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to- 
date  horticulturists  and  farmers.    Covers  the  formation,  properties, 
composition  and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in 
humid  and  arid  regions. 

SU-593  Pa&es  Well  lllustrated-$U 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address. 

Booft  Dept.  Pacific  Rurat  Press.  Berkeley,  California 
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SCENES    IN    DEATH  VALLEY. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  5  there  was  a  relief  map  of  adjacent 
portions  of  Southern  California  and  Nevada,  showing  the  relative  position  of 
Death  Valley  with  reference  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of 
mountains  and  the  new  mining  camps  of  Southern  Nevada.  Death  Valley  is-  a 
location  of  such  tragic  historic  interest  and  so  veiled  in  forbidding  mystery  that 
views  of  actual  scenes  within  its  confines  will  be  looked  upon  with  much  interest. 
Two  such  scenes  appear  upon  this  page;  one  a  comprehensive  view,  the  other  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  its  minor  features.  For  descriptive  notes  to  accompany  thesa 
views  we  draw  upon  the  writings  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Chapman  as  published  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine.  Mr.  Chapman's  work  in  surveying  and  mapping  the  region 
for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  places  him  in  a  masterly  position  with  reference 
to  accurate  and  trustworthy  comment  upon  its  striking  features. 

Mr.  Chapman  alludes  to  Death  Valley  as  related  to  the  whole  area  lying 
west  and  southwest  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  was  for  a  long  time  known  as  the 
"Great  American  Desert,"  and  our  older  readers  will  remember  seeing  it  thus 
designated  upon  the  maps>  of  their  school  geographies.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  in  1848  was  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  this  thirsty  region, 
the  direction  of  greatest  travel  being  but  little  south  of  west  from  Great  Salt 
Lake  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Donner  pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  since  used  by 
the  Central  Pacific  railroad  in  crossing  the  range.  In  seeking  for  better  routes 
to  the  new  El  Dorado,  parties?  journeyed  southward  across  the  wastes  of  sand 
and  rock  searching  for  lower  passes  that  would  be  perennially  available.  In 
this  direction  the  number  of  mountain  ranges  to  be  crossed  is  largely  increased, 
but  by  going  well  southward  the  great  wall  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  escaped, 
though  the  desert  journey  is  lengthened  and  the  hardships  encountered  by  many 
parties.-  were  most  appalling.  The  desert  took  frequent  toll  in  the  lives  of 
man  and  beast,  and  indeed  does  sometimes  today,  though  the  dangers  are  now 
comparatively  insignificant. 

Mr.  Chapman  proceeds  to  trace  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  desert 
region;  the  mining  enterprises  which  were  undertaken  in  it  in  early  days; 
the  gradual  pushing  southward  and  westward  by  Morman  farmers  who  went 
as  far  as>  the  occurrence  of  water  encouraged  them  to  establish  farms,  but 
there  still  remained  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the  westernmost  of  these 
ranches  to  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  which  were  supplied 
with  water.  Within  this  distance  and  on  the  course  westward,  to  double  the 
south  end  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  lay  the  region  known  as  Death  Valley. 
This  can  be  clearly  seen  by  reference  to  the  map  in  our  issue  of  January  5,  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 


Spring,  on  the  crest  of  the  divide  over  which  one  proceeds  into  the  valley. 
This  divide  is  known  as  Grapevine  range  and  from  one  of  its  peaks  the  larger 
picture  was  taken.  Mr.  Chapman  alludes  to  it  as  as  desolate  a  view  as  may  be 
found  and  thus  describes  the  view: 

"In  the  distance  the  Telescope  range  rises  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  11,000 
feet,  while  at  our  feet  the  salt-white  plain  is  more  than  6,000  feet  below  us  and 
well  below  sea-level.  The  flat  is  twenty-five  miles  away,  and  on  its  borders  not  a 
vestige  of  vegetation  appears.  The  valley  was  named  Death  Valley  from  the  loss 
of  members  of  parties  of  emigrants  who  attempted  to  pass  through  it  in  1849,  and 
since  then  a  number  of  persons  have  been  lost,  keeping  up  the  sinister  record 
as  a  graveyard,  but  the  appalling  stories  of  the  number  of  persons  perishing  there 
each  year  are  exaggerated.    It  is>  not  safe  to  go  into  Death  Valley  for  active  work 


Death  Valley.    From  the  Summit  of  Grapevine  Range. 


In  Death  Valley.    Sand  Dunes  and  Mesquite  Roots. 

Mr.  Chapman  notes  that  the  idea  of  the  average  man  is  that  the  desert  is  a 
great  plain,  sand-covered  or  rock-littered,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  horizon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  great  areas  include  mountain  ranges, 
high  plateaus,  mesas,  and  buttes,  extensive  valleys,  that  in  the  clear  air  Mem  but 
a  short  distance  across.  Many  of  these  valleys  are  'closed'— have  no  outlet— and 
the  lowest  pass  from  one  to  another  it-  often  many  hundred  feet  above  the  valley 
floor.  The  flowing  streams  are  very  few,  the  springs  far  between,  and  water  a 
commodity  for  which  men  search,  often  with  life  at  stake. 

Just  over  the  California  line  in  Southern  Nevada  is  Bullfrog,  which  has 
a  damp  sound,  delightful  In  a  desert.  This  point  lies  directly  north  of  Death  Valley 
and  id  on  the  line  of  approach  thereto.    Twelve  miles  south  of  Bullfrog  is  Daylight 


during  July,  August  and  September,  though  there  are  persons  who  remain  there 
all  summer;  but  in  October  conditions  are  better. 

"The  canyon  walls  rise  above  us,  not  high,  but  sharp  and  steep,  and  it  is 
only  by  turning  and  looking  backward  that  we  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the 
range  we  have  crossed.  The  grade  is  ea&y,  the  road  wide,  sandy,  and  gravelly, 
our  horses  grow  weary  and  move  with  deliberation;  all  are  oppressed  with  the 
feeling  of  weariness  and  lassitude. 

"We  ride  from  the  canyon  mouth  to  the  edge  of  a  sandy  plain,  and  here, 
115  feet  below  sea-level,  find  a  couple  of  holes,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  about  as 
deep,  with  two  feet  of  water  in  them.  This  i&  the  Stovepipe  spring,  so  named 
from  the  iact  that  it  was  long  marked  by  a  section  or  two  of  that  useful  flue, 
placed  upright,  to  inform  the  wayfarer  where  to  dig  when  the  holes  had  been 
filled  by  drifting  sands  hurled  forward  by  the  furious  gales,  burying  deeper  and 
deeper  all  vestiges  of  the  water  so  necessary  to  life  itself.  We  are  indeed  In 
the  Valley;  around  us  the  aind  drifts  in  little  sheets;  here  and  there  a  surface 
of  broken  and  ragged  saline  material,  hard  and  as  rough  as  though  made  of 
giant  saws  set  with  teeth  edge  up. 

"We  turn  to  the  eastward;  in  the  foreground  the  gritty  beds  of  conglomerate 
and  hard  clays  show  as  low  hills  backed  by  the  ragged  cliffs  of  the  Grapevine, 
banded,  rugged  and  grim.    To  the  northward  the  cliffs  andi  peaks  guard  this 
valley  of  desolation,  the  long  delta  fans  of  drift  material  spreading  like  great 
hands  from  the  mouth  of  each  canyon,  burying  from  sight  all  vestige  of  the 
underlying  rock,  each  a  silent  witness  of  the  cloudbursts,  which  simetimes  come 
roaring  down  the  rock-boundi  clefts,  to  spread  and  evaporate  like  magic  in  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun. 
"Across  the  flat  we  journey,  our  light  vehicle  loaded  to  its  limit  with  food, 
forage  and  water,  the  mules  weary  before  starting.    Dunes  surrounded  us,  20  to 
30  feet  high,  representing  the  struggle  of  plant  life  to  keep  its  branches  above 
th>=!  accumulating  drift  and  its  root  near  enough  water.    The  victory  i&  eventually 
with  the  sand,  into  which  wheels  and  hoofs  sink  nearly  a  foot,  or  when  a  harder 
surface  is  found  it  breaks  like  crusted  snow,  letting  the  beasts  into  a  soft  sub- 
stance which  they  dislike  exceedingly.    Through  »uch  ground  we  can  move  but 
a  few  yards  without  stopping.    In  places  great  boulders  obstruct  the  trail,  among 
them  the  wagon  must  twist  and  turn  through  the  fickle  and  shifting  sands  which 
often  hide  all  signs  of  previous  travel. 
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THE  WEEK 


The  local  agricultural  event  of  the  week  is  clearly  the 
signing  by  Governor  Gillett  of  the  bill  appropriating  j 
$132,000  for  buildings,  equipment  and  instruction  on 
the  University  Farm  in  Yolo  county  during  the  coming  | 
two  years.   The  significance  of  this  event  does  not  need  j 
recital  at  this  time;  we  have  given  our  views  upon  the  i 
proposition  so  fully  and  frequently  during  the  last  two 
years.    There  was,  however,  a  dramatic  quality  in  the 
last  incident  of  the  undertaking  which  invites  nota- 1 
tion.   The  members  of  the  California  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion having  received  a  tip  that  Governor  Gillett  would 
sign  the  bill,  proceeded  to  surround  the  act  with  appre- 1 
ciative  pomp  and  circumstance  which  would  help  to 
make  it  memorable.    Invitations  were  sent  to  various 
agricultural  societies  and  to  individuals,  both  in  the  agri- 
cultural industries  and  in  the  University  who  had  mani- 
fested their  deep  interest  in  the  new  educational  ven-i 
ture  and  would  naturally  rejoice  at  the  realization  ol 
their  hopes  and  desires.    In  response  to  the  summons, 
therefore,  there  assembled  in  the  Governor's  office  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  about  seventy  people  from  different 
parts  of  the  State  and  the  American  habit  of  speech 
making  was  quite  freely  indulged  in.    There  was  cor- 
dial appreciation  of  the  legislature  for  recognizing  how 
much  the  provision  means  to  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture and  of  the  Governor  not  only  for  being  ready  to 
affix  his  signature  but  for  his  help  by  quiet  approval  and 
support  while  the  bill  was  in  the  houses.   The  Governor 
wrote  his  name  with  a  gorgeous  gold  pen  donated  by  i 
the  citizens  of  Davisville  and  the  audience  closed,  also 
in  the  American  fashion,  with  vociferous  cheering  for 
the  Governor  of  California.   Thus  the  future  of  the  Unl- , 
versity  Farm  is  assured  and  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California  proposes  to  demonstrate 
its  appreciation  of  its  new  endowment  and  facilities 
by  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  outfitting  the 
farm  for  courses  in  practical  instruction  and  calling  to- 
gether both  young  and  old  to  learn  how  to  do  better 
farming  in  California. 

A  weighty  obligation  certainly  rests  upon  the  agri- 
cultural end  of  the  University  to  realize  as  fully  as 
possible  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  so  liberally 
provided  for  such  realization.  In  one  sense  the  public 
has  done  its  duty;  in  another  sense  the  duty  of  the 
public  has  just  begun.  Manifestly  acute  interest  in  the 
phases  of  development  which  the  farm  instruction  as- 
sumes should  be  maintained  and  strong  moral  support 
must  be  given.  The  institution  must  be  popularized  and 
some  patience  will  probably  be  necessary  while  things 
are  working  out.  It  is  very  important  that  the  under- 
taking should  have  and  retain  a  good  name  and  recourse 
to  knocking  should  only  be  had  in  cases  of  extreme  nec- 
essity. The  present  wide  interest  and  support  should 
make  success  easy  of  attainment  but  the  importance  of 
continued  interest  and  good  will  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Even  with  the  best  of  this,  however,  there  must  be  un- 
relaxed  effort  to  make  everyone  understand  what  the 
farm  is  for  and  what  he  can  get  for  it  for  his  own  good. 
In  spite  of  all  agitation  and  discussion  it  is  on!y  a  frac- 
tion of  the  people  who  are  speedily  reached  by  a  new 
proposition.  The  mass  either  pass  it  by  unnoticed  or 
misunderstand  it.  Therefore,  continued  talk  in  public 
and  in  conversation  is  necessary  to  the  popularization 
of  anything.  The  function  and  uses  of  the  University 
Farm  is  not  likely  to  be  an  exception.    It  will  require 


in  all  probability,  not  a  little  effort  to  secure  a  comple- 
ment of  students  and  though  we  expect  the  enrollment 
will  be  rapid  and  satisfaction,  it  cannot  be  secured  with- 
out the  full  discharge  of  the  duty  of  proclamation  and 
solicitation  by  those  who  have  faith  in  the  undertaking. 
Enough  has  been  said  on  the  part  of  the  University  to 
guarantee  that  the  instruction  will  be  practical  and 
varied  and  arranged  in  longer  and  shorter  periods  so  as 
to  be  available  to  young  and  old  according  to  their 
circumstances  and  desires.  Undoubtedly  more  specific 
announcement  will  soon  be  made  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 

I  wait  for  it;  begin  talking  lor  the  University  Farm  at 

j  once. 

It  may  interest  some  who  are  thinking  of  meeting  the 
pear  blight  with  treatment  which  represses  wood 
growth,  as  has  been  somewhat  discussed  in  this  journal, 
!  to  read  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Iowa  fruit 
I  growers  there  was  presented  a  paper  on  "Sod  Culture 
in  the  Orchard."  The  writer  thought  there  were  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  best  to  sod  the  orchard 
down,  but  it  was  on  soil  where  trees  were  making  a 
rampant  growth  and  would  not  develop  fruit  buds.  For 
pear-growing  he  said  that  sod  culture  was  the  best,  as 
it  retarded  the  growth  of  wood,  and  they  were  not  so 
subject  to  blight.  But  sod  culture  is  not  practicable 
generally  in  California  orchards  because  perennial 
grasses  will  not  grow  through  the  dry  season  without 
irrigation.  Our  repressive  treatment  must  consist  in 
stopping  cultivation  so  that  the  failing  moisture  will 
warn  the  tree  to  keep  quiet.  But  how  to  do  that  without 
making  the  fruit  too  small  or  stopping  the  development 
of  fruit  buds  for  the  following  year?  The  secret  of  the 
method  is  clearly  to  do  as  well  as  you  can  by  the  tree 
without  holding  activity  too  late,  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
easier  to  say  it  than  to  do  it.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  reader  who  is  working  along  that  line. 

California  is  known  to  be  great  for  asparagus  if  one 
takes  the  right  kind  of  soil  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  is  easier  to  stop  asparagus  rust  than  it  is  at 
the  East.  For  instance,  the  Massachusetts  Asparagus 
Growers'  Association  has  teen  carrying  on  some  ex- 
periments this  year  to  determine  the  resistance  of 
various  varieties  to  the  rust.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  Palmetto  is  the  most  nearly  proof  against  rust.  The 
sulphur  treatment  for  rust,  found  so  successful  in  Cali- 
fornia, seems  not  to  be  adapted  to  that  climate.  The 
excessive  moisture  favors  the  spread  of  the  disease 
beyond  the  influence  of  any  such  remedy.  At  least,  this 
is  the  conclusion  so  far  arrived  at  by  the  association. 

After  these  heavy  rains  a  dry  spell  would  certainly 
bring  much  crusting  of  grass  land  and  a  suffering  of 
the  plants  which  are  none  too  strong  because  they  have 
had  to  struggle  with  too  much  wet.  Harrowing  such 
wheat  has  often  proved  to  be  very  good,  although  the 
teeth  do  tear  out  a  good  deal  of  grain.  Set  the  teeth 
with  a  backward  slant  and  then  let  them  do  their  worst 
with  the  grain.  Shall  we  ever  cultivate  wheat?  It  is 
an  old  question  but  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  yet 
proved  that  cultivation  can  be  done  cheaply  enough  to 
pay.  It  comes  to  us  as  a  welcome  voice  from  out  the 
past  and  may  strike  many  of  our  readers  in  the  same 
way,  to  hear  what  the  veteran,  A.  T.  Hatch,  says  about 
it  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sacramento  Union.  He  tells 
a  story  and  draws  an  agricultural  moral:  "  In  my  first 
farming  anywhere  I  put  in  eighty  acres  of  barley  in 
Secession  Bend,'  Colusa  county,  Cal.,  during  the  fall  of 
'61  and  spring  of  '62.  The  flood  of  that  year  thinned  it 
to  one  root  to  each  two-foot  square;  then  nature  filled 
up  the  deficit  by  stooling  to  100  to  200  stalks  to  each 
root  and  they  carried  reads  of  grain  four  inches  and 
over.  The  yield  to  thresher  was  about  seventy  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  there  was  left  on  the  ground  (that  fell 
down)  probably  as  much  more  for  the  hogs.  Now,  this 
made  me  think.  Maybe  if  the  moisture  of  the  last  rains 
In  the  spring  were  retained  by  cultivation,  by  straddling 
rows  of  wheat  in  the  field  even  to  the  destruction  of 


many  of  the  wheat  roots),  with  the  drills  used  in  plant- 
ing the  seed,  so  as  to  save  the  moisture,  as  we  should 
do  in  an  orchard  for  the  good  of  the  trees,  there  might 
be  a  benefit  to  the  crops  of  wheat.  I  had  no  farming 
lands  of  my  own,  therefore  never  tried  it,  but  I  did  not 
forget  the  idea.  After  a  rain  in  the  spring  rains,  the 
ground  cracks,  the  rainfall  is  evaporated,  the  wheat 
fails  to  fill,  and  has  empty  heads.  I  believe  this  could 
be  prevented  by  cultivation."  Undoubtedly  it  could,  Mr. 
Hatch,  but  would  it  pay  a  profit  on  what  it  would  cost? 
That  is  always  the  question  in  the  days  of  high  wages 
and  men  almost  out  of  sight.  We  wish  some  one  would 
try  it  this  spring  on  a  small  area  and  see  what  difference 
there  is  in  the  yield  and  whether  it  costs  less  or  more 
than  the  added  grain  is  worth. 

California  peanut  growers  should  note  the  report  that 
the  U.  S.  crop  of  1906  was  only  a  little  more  than  halt 
(53  per  cent)  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  short- 
age was  the  result  of  bad  weather  at  the  South  where 
many  fields  were  so  badly  damaged  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  sacure  the  nuts.  The  1905  crop  was  the 
largest  ever  made,  and  while  the  trade  throughout  the 
country  handled  more  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  business,  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  take  up 
the  entire  crop,  there  being  about  125,000  to  150,000  bags 
carried  over.  As  to  importation  of  peanuts,  they  can 
be  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  after  paying  duty, 
at  about  4V2  cents.  It  is  reported  that  the  crop  in  Japan 
was  good  and  that  Africa  will  likely  have  an  average 
crop.  This  all  looks  as  tnough  the  market  would  be 
clear  of  peanuts  next  summer  and  the  early  product 
should  bring  a  good  price. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

SPRAYING  FOR  THE  PEACH  MOTH. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  not  through  spraying  almond 
orchard  but  blooms  are  developing  rapidly  with  sunny 
weather.  I  have  thought  of  waiting  till  the  nuts  are 
well  set  and  then  spraying  with  the  lime  and  sulphur 
Would  you  consider  that  practical,  and  about  how  large 
should  nuts  be  when  sprayed? — GROWER,  Sutter 
county. 

Spraying  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  for  the  peach 
moth  is  to  kill  the  larvae  as  they  emerge  from  the 
shelters  which  they  make  for  themselves  in  the  forks 
of  the  branches  and  other  places  where  tnere  is  rough 
bark.  If  the  insects  have  emerged  from  these  shelters 
and  made  their  way  to  the  twigs  there  will  be  no  par- 
ticular harm  done  them  by  the  spray.  You  see  by  this 
it  depends  entirely  on  the  condition  in  which  the  In- 
sect is  at  the  time.  It  may  be  that  it  does  not  become 
active  as  soon  as  the  blooms  appear  on  the  almond,  al- 
though in  the  case  of  the  peach  this  is  about  Its  time 
for  starting  in  work.  No  one  can  give  you  definite  ad- 
vice without  knowing  this  point  in  the  benavior  of  the 
worm  on  the  almond.  University  bulletin  No.  144, 
treating  on  the  life  history  of  the  peach  motn,  may 
enable  you  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  insect  for 
yourself,  and  this  has  to  be  mastered  in  each  locality 
in  order  to  proceed  intelligently  with  the  destruction 
of  the  larvae. 

CRACKING  OF  CLIMAX  —  WINE  GRAPE. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  Climax  plums  splitting.  Practically  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  crop  is  lost  every  year  through  this 
fault.  Also  what  is  the  best  variety  of  grapes  for 
making  dry  wines? — Horticulturist,  Auburn. 

The  Climax  is  born  to  split  in  some  localities. 
Where  it  does  so  there  is  no  help  for  it  so  rar  as  we 
know.  It  is  a  natural  defect  of  the  variety  and  where 
it  assets  itself  to  the  extent  you  mention  some  other 
plum  which  behaves  better  should  be  grafted  In.  For 
dry  red  wine  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  Valdepenas 
and  Lagrein  are  most  highly  commended  and  for  Jry 
white  wine  Burger.  The  best  grape  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose depends  largely  upon  the  location  In  which  the 
purpose  is  to  be  served. 

SMALL  DADDY-LONG-LEGS. 

To  the  Editor:    I  am  sending  you  black  worms  that 
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are  eating  up  the  green  grass  all  along  the  eastern  part 
of  Sacramento  county.  This  is  something  new  to  u&. 
They  have  already  eaten  hundreds  of  acres.  They  are 
just  under  the  crust  and  their  tracks  resemble  the 
workings  of  angleworms.  If  possible,  we  would  like 
to  know  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  what  they 
are. — FARMER,  lone. 

These  are  black,  grub-like,  leg-less  creatures  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and  as  we  receive 
them  they  are  in  the  pupa  state  hatching  out  daddy- 
long-legs  (tipulidae)  about  twice  as  large  as  a  mos- 
quito.   The  common,  great  daddy-long-legs  has  larvae 

of  the  same  general  description  but  an  inch  and  a 
t 

quarter  or  more  in  length.  Both  the  large  and  small 
species  do  similar  work  on  roots  of  grass-  and  young 
grain.  They  are  not  only  more  abundant  in  very  wet 
years  because  such  ground  conditions  favor  their  mul- 
tiplication, but  they  are  more  destructive  to  grass  and 
grain  when  the  ground  is  full  of  water  because  they  have 
to  work  near  the  surface  where  root-eating  is  more  in- 
jurious to  the  plant  than  if  it  were  done  farther  down, 
away  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  There  is  no  prac- 
ticable remedy  but  a  change  to  dry  weather. 

MOSS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  noticed  that  moss  accumulates 
more  or  less  on  some  fruit  and  shade  trees  during  the 
rainy  season.  Is  this  moss  injurious  to  the  tree,  or  does 
it  retard  the  tree  from  bearing  fruit,  and  is  it  necessary 
to  remove  it  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  best  method  to 
adopt?  In  the  summer  months  the  moss  disappears  al- 
most entirely. — ORCHARDIST,  Sonoma  county. 

We  would  not  give  any  particular  attention  to  moss 
which  did  not  adhere  and  continue  its  growth  during 
the  summer.  There  is  a  winter  growth  of  algae  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  which  is  practically  negligible. 
However,  if  the  growth  continues  and  increases,  it 
does  become  injurious  to  the  bark,  both  by  extracting 
substance  from  it  and  rendering  it  more  brittle,  and  it 
tends  to  make  the  tree  bark-bound.  The  moss-  can  be 
readily  removed  by  spraying  the  trees  before  the  growth 
starts,  with  one  pound  of  concentrated  lye  to  six  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  this  remedy  is  quite  widely  used 
for  fruit  trees  in  the  coast  district. 

LATE  SPRAYING   FOR  SHOT-HOLE. 

To  the  Editor:  A  number  of  the  farmers  of  this 
vicinity  have  asked  me  to  write  you  a  question  or  two 
further  as  regards  the  blight,  etc.,  of  peaches.  It  ap- 
pears from  information  previously  given  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fungus  is  from  spores,  which  may  lay 
dormant  for  some  time.  Is  it  not,  then,  safer  to  spray 
again,  so  as  to  prevent  the  germination  of  second  crop 
spores?  The  greatest  damage  in  our  locality  last  year 
was  late  in  March,  and  I  should  think  from  a  crop  of 
spores  dating  from  January  or  so.  What  is  the  best 
proposition  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  spraying  for  curl 
leaf  at  this  time?— GROWER,  Selma. 

Where  there  is  a  late  attack  of  the  shot-hole  fungus 
late  spraying  will  be  helpful.  Last  year  such  a  late 
attack  did  occur  but  we  believe  it  was  due  to  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  continuous  moisture  which  existed 
last  year  and  which  we  do  not  apprehend  will  often 
occur  in  your  valley.  However,  to  be  armed  against  it 
a  use  of  Bordeaux  after  the  fruit  has  set  may  be  prof- 
itable. As  we  have  previously  stated,  the  old  formula — 
4  lb.  bluestone,  4  lb.  lime  to  40  gallons  of  water — is  -safe 
and  effective  when  the  tree  is  in  leaf.  This  should  also 
be  a  protection  against  curl  leaf,  if  any  spores  should 
remain  from  the  previous  use  of  the  winter  Bordeaux 
while  the  tree  is  dormant. 

DOES  THE  PEAR   BLIGHT   LET  GO? 

To  the  Editor:  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  several  Bart- 
lett  pear  trees  about  his  house.  Four  years  ago  they 
were  nearly  dead  with  blight.  Since  then  they  have 
formed  crowns  of  new  wood  and  are  now  free  from 
blight  and  have  borne  good  crops  the  last  two  years. 
The  dead  wood  was  not  cut  out  till  last  March.  No 
care  was  taken  to  control  tiie  blight.  Does  this  show 
that  the  trees  are  becoming  immune  to  it?  They  have 
had  the  same  care  all  along — dug  around  in  the  spring 
and  given  a  flooding  of  water  about  once  a  month  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Having  fine  deep,  rich  loam  land, 
would  you  advise  me  to  put  out  five  acres  of  Bartletts? 
—SUBSCRIBER,  Visalia. 

This  is  a  question  to  which  we  would  very  much 


like  to  know  an  answer.  Such  experience  is  occasionally 
reported  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Several  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  crops  of  some  importance  have 
been  gathered  from  trees  supposed  to  have  crossed 
the  dead  line.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  it  to  give  ad- 
vice about  planting  or  assurance  as  to  how  such  trees 
stand  with  reference  to  the  reappearance  of  the  blight. 
Who  knows  more  about  it  than  we  do? 

THE  MINER'S  INCH. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  August  25  last  you 
describe  a  cippoletti  weir.  Why  do  you  give  forty  min- 
er's inches  as  the  equivalent  of  a  second  foot?  I  figure 
49  plus  inches  equal  to  a  second  foot  and  an  inch  equal- 
ling 9  gallons  per  minute.  Who  is  right? — SUB- 
SCRIBER, Visalia. 

The  miner's  inch  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity  be- 
cause in  different  places  a  different  depth  of  water  is 
held  over  the  aperture.  The  statutory  miner's  inch  of 
California  prescribed  4  inches  depth  and  that  will  give 
about  50  miner's  inches  as  equal  to  a  second-foot,  as  you 
calculate,  but  such  a  prescription  no  longer  exists  on 
the  California  statutes.  Even  while  it  existed  the  prac- 
tice in  parts  of  the  State  proceeded  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Smartsville  inch,  which  gave  6  inches  depth  above 
the  aperture.  In  other  places  other  depths  were  em- 
ployed, even  up  to  8  inches.  Recently  Montana  and 
other  states  have  adoptedi  statutes  making  400  miner's 
inches  equal  to  a  second-foot  and  this,  of  course,  im- 
plies a  greater  pressure  than  you  figure  on.  In  parts 
of  the  State  where  water  is  scarce  and  high  priced  the 
pressure  for  an  inch  was  less  and  where  water  was 
abundant  and  cheap  the  pressure  was  more.  Because 
of  this  variability  the  miner's  inch  is  in  disrepute  as  a 
water  measure  and  the  seccnd^oot  as  determined  in  a 
proper  weir  is  the  only  correct  way  to  define  quantity. 

TREATMENT  OF  AN  IDLE  SPRAY  PUMP. 

To  the  Editor:  What  treatment  should  be  given  a 
hand  spray  pump  to  keep  it  from  rusting  after  using 
with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  solution? — SUBSCRIBER, 
Visalia. 

It  depends  upon  what  kind  of  pump  you  have,  the 
nature  of  the  packing,  valves,  etc.,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  get  definite  advice  by  writing  to  the  manufacturer 
if  one  is  unaccustomed  to  the  care  of  machinery.  Or- 
dinarily the  treatment  would  be  to  take  apart,  clean  all 
the  parts  carefully,  smear  with  a  good  lubricating  oil 
or  a  fat  like  lard  which  is  free  from  salt,  re-assemble 
the  parts  and  keep  in  a  dry  place. 

TREATMENT  OF  GUM  DISEASES  AT  ROOT  CROWN 
OF  CITRUS  TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  What  wash  would  you  recommeuu 
for  treatment  of  the  foot  gum  disease  of  the  lemon  ana 
the  orange?— SUBSCRIBER,  Visalia. 

Scrape  away  cleanly  the  diseased  bark  but  saving 
carefully  the  healthy  strips;  apply  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  allow  it  to  dry  before  replacing  the  soil.  After  this 
do  not  let  irrigation  water  settle  around  the  base  of  the 
tree. 

ALMONDS  AND  ALFALFA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  looking  into  the  practicability 
of  seeding  my  almond  orchard  to  alfalfa.  One  party 
tells  me  he  has  tried  it  and  his  experience  has  been 
quite  satisfactory,  claiming  he  has  raised  more  fruit 
and  better  fruit  since  .  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you  on  this  subject.— ALMOND  GROWER,  Glenn 
county. 

Your  experiment  with  alfalfa  in  the  almond  orchard 
will  be  very  interesting  and  widely  instructive.  The- 
oretically it  is  all  right.  Practically  you  will  have  to 
c-3e  very  closely  that  there  is  water  enough  supplied  so 
that  the  alfalfa  does  not  rob  the  tree  of  moisture,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  irrigation  of  the  alfalfa  does 
not  water-log  the  soil,  so  that  the  almond  roots  will 
suffer.  This  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise  in  low  places  and 
where  hardpan  or  the  intrusion  of  some  other  impervi- 
ous layer  may  cause  the  water  to  accumulate.  The  al- 
mond is  particularly  sensitive  to  this.  As  to  growing 
almonds  and  alfalfa  together  without  irrigation,  that 
would  be  hard  to  accomplish  except  where  the  boil  is 


sub-irrigated,  or  sufficiently  deep  and  retentive  to 
nish  more  moisture  than  the  almond  trees  required. 
We  can  all  learn  something  more  about  ihis  by  the 
results  of  your  experiment.    It  all  depends  upon  condi- 
tions probably. 

FLAT-HEADED  BORERS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  had  protectors  around  most  of  my 
apple  trees  and  others  were  wrapped  with  paper  but  it 
did  no  good.  The  borers  would  start  in  where  the 
limbs  branched  out  and  work  down.  They  were  some- 
thing terrible.  How  strong  solution  of  lime  could  be 
used  with  safety  in  whitewashing  trees  just  being  put 
out?  Would  you  advise  using  lime  on  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  shade  trees?  Will  borers  bother  any  kind  or 
variety  of  nut  trees?  Is  it  an  insect  of  some  kind  that 
lays  the  egg  in  the  bark  of  trees  which  causes  the 
borer?— GROWER,  Fresno  county. 

The"  borers  will  go  wherever  the  sun-burn  goes,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  branches.  The  eggs  are  laid  upon 
the  bark  by  a  copper-colored  beetle  about  one-half  inch 
long.  It  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  use  a  whitewash 
made  of  fresh  stone-lime  on  young  bark  but  if  you  use 
lime  that  has  been  air-slaked,  and  then,  while  it  is  hot 
from  the  slaking,  stir  in  about  half  a  pound  of  tallow, 
or  any  sort  of  cheap  grease,  to  each  five  gallons  it  will 
make  the  whitewash  stick  better  and  remove  danger 
of  injury  to  the  bark.  There  is  no  particular  strength 
of  lime  to  be  used  in  making  this  whitewash.  Use  lime 
enough  so  that  it  will  hold  well,  just  as  you  would  in 
whitewashing  a  fence  or  a  building.  These  borers  at- 
tack nearly  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  and  others 
which  have  bark  susceptible  to  sun-burn.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  whitewash  all  new  plantings  and  exposed  parts 
of  old  trees,  both  trunk  and  large  branches. 

DOUBTS  ABOUT  EUCALYPTUS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  considerable  correspon- 
dence to  the  papers  of  late  regarding  the  planting  and 
growing  of  eucalyptus  trees  and  as  this  correspondence 
is  contradictory,  I  am  unable  to  decide  whether  I  wish 
to  embark  in  the  business,  even  in  the  small  way  that 
my  means  would  allow.  One  enthusiastic  writer  claims 
for  them  a  $2000  to  the  acre  income  every  six  years, 
while  another  says  that  they  cannot  profitably  be  used 
until  fifteen  years  old.  Some  writers  say  that  they  are 
easily  started  and  quickly  grown  and  a  money-making 
proposition  for  the  poor,  rich,  young  and  old  alike. 
Another  correspondent  writes  that  it  is  necessarily  ?. 
rich  man's  proposition  and  you  have  told  us  that  there 
are  many  acres  of  these  trees  on  the  hills  adjacent  to 
Berkeley  and  Oakland  that  can  hardly  be  given  away. 
You  also  inform  us  that  ihe  Blue  Gum  eucalyptus  is  not 
suitable  for  railroad  ties,  for  it  too  quickly  rots,  yet  ac- 
cording to  a  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
the  Santa  Fe  Company  is  about  to  plant  thousands  of 
acres  of  eucalyptus  trees  to  eventually  be  used  prin- 
cipally for  ties.  Now,  after  reading  all  this,  I  am,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  unable  to  decide  whether  to 
tackle  it  or  not  and  would  like  very  much  to  have  your 
ideas.  Don't  you  believe  that  one  past  middle  age 
without  money  to  throw  away  had  better  leave  it  alone? 
—SUBSCRIBER,  Corralitos. 

The  same  doubts  would  arise  about  the  growing  of 
any  crop  and  you  could  get  an  equal  diversity  of  views 
on  any  plant  from  artichokes  to  Zante  grapes.  Whether 
you  should  go  into  eucalyptus  growing  depends  upon 
yourself  and  your  circumstances,  upon  the  land  and  its 
capabilities.  We  cannot  undertake  to  discuss  all  these 
considerations.  We  do  not  recognize  it  incumbent 
upon  us  either  to  choose  for  any  one  what  enterprise 
he  should  engage  in.  We  undertake  to  give  a  wide 
range  of  experiences  upon  all  agricultural  undertakings. 
Each  reader  must  figure  out  for  himself  what  these  ex- 
periences mean  for  him  and  figure  himself  into  or  out 
of  a  scheme  according  to  his  best  judgment.  If  we 
could  tell  each  man  how  to  do  his  farming  we  would 
soon  have  more  money  to  give  away  than  Rockefeller 
has  and  we  could  not  be  relating  facts  and  dreams  at 
$2  a  year  strictly  in  advance.  We  can,  however,  de- 
clare that  any  man  with  a  small  amount  of  time,  money 
and  land  and  depends  for  a  living  upon  getting  the  full- 
est and  quickest  use  of  them,  had  better  not  put 
them  into  eucalyptus.  Still,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, eucalyptus  growing  may  be  the  most  profitable 
thing  that  can  be  done. 
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THE  FIELD. 


WHAT  A  SMALL  FARM  DID  IN  ARIZONA. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  has  demonstrated  what  a  small  farm  can  do 
under  the  conditions  described  below: 

Just  west  of  Yuma,  Arizona,  in  the  alluvial  flood-plain 
of  the  Colorado,  lies  a  little  farm  of  7.20  acres  which  on 
May  1,  1905,  was  virgin  bottomland,  covered  with  salt- 
weed,  arrowbrush  and  creosote  bushes.  The  Experiment 
Station,  May  2,  began  preparing  the  ground,  and  on  May 
20  the  work  of  leveling,  bordering  and  irrigating  the 
tract  and  the  planting  of  152  palms,  was  completed. 
Recognizing,  however,  that  a  farmer  with  his  living  to 
make  meantime,  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  an  orchard  to 
come  into  bearing,  it  was  planned  to  plant  crops  for 
quick  returns  between  the  tree-rows,  thus  putting  the 
work  on  a  feasible  basis  from  the  small  farmer's  point 
of  view.  In  order  to  economize  ground  the  irrigating 
borders  were  so  placed  as  to  coincide  with  the  rows 
of  palms,  thus  utilizing  space  otherwise  usually  wasted. 
The  tract  was  divided  by  the  borders  into  lands,  for  the 
most  part  one-half  an  acre  in  size. 

In  size,  as  well  as  in  the  intensive  character  of  the 
work  planned,  this  "farm"  is  the  opposite  of  the  aver- 
age holdings  of  this  locality.  The  prevailing  crops  of 
the  region  are  alfalfa,  corn,  barley  and  forages  in  gen- 
eral, comparatively  little  attention  being  given  to  veg- 
etables and  fruits.  Withal  the  cost  of  leveling  land 
in  this  region  is  high,  rarely  falling  below  twenty  dol- 
lars an  acre  at  current  prices  for  labor  and  teams. 
Moreover,  the  cost,  exclusive  of  maintenance,  ot  the 
Government  irrigating  system  now  under  construction 
will  be  about  f3.50  an  acre  annually  for  ten  years.  To 
meet  these  and  other  heavy  items  of  expense  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  a  farm  in  this  region, 
intensive  crops  of  a  more  remunerative  character  than 
those  now  in  vogue,  are  essential.  It  was  partly,  there- 
fore, as  an  object  lesson  bearing  upon  these  financial 
aspects  of  the  general  situation,  that  this  cultural  work 
was  planned. 

Reclamation  of  the  Ground. — The  soil  of  our  tract,  a 
warm,  sandy  loam  well  adapted  to  gardening  opera- 
tions, was  leveled,  ditched,  and  bordered  at  a  contract 
price  of  $17.20  per  acre,  considerably  less  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  locality,  reckoning  the  labor  of  men  and 
teams  at  current  rates.    In  addition,  barbed  wire  and  I 
posts  for  fencing  cost  $60.10;  lumber  for  headgates  cost  I 
$39.57;   a  drive  well  point  and  pipe,  a  pitcher-spout 
pump  and  barrel,  $13.45;   a  small  lumber  two-room  j 
house,  including  5%  days  carpenter  hire,  $152.75;  and 
a  brush  roof  shelter  for  horses,  about  $5.    Only  skilled  j 
labor  employed  in  leveling,  bordering  and  ditching  the 
ground,  and  for  part  construction  of  the  house,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  above  estimates,  as  the  common  labor 
required  ordinarily  would  be.  and  in  this  case  was, 
furnished  by  the  farmer  himself. 

To  bring  this  ground  under  cultivation  and  make  it 
habitable  for  a  small  farmer  and  his  family,  as  stated 
above,  therefore  required  a  cash  outlay  of  about  $400. 
In  addition,  in  the  average  instance  must  be  included  a 
team,  wagon,  plow,  harrow,  haying  equipment,  shovels, 
hoes  and  other  small  tools. 

Crops  and  Markets.— The  crops  selected  for  the  season 
of  1906  were  Early  Rose  potatoes,  White  Bermuda 
onions,  Rockyford  canteloupes,  Dwarf  Champion  and 
Burpee's  Quarter  Century,  tomatoes,  and  alfalfa,  besides 
a  few  hills  of  watermelons  and  sundry  vegetables. 

The  produce  was  marketed  in  Yuma  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tomatoes,  which,  for  the  largest  part,  were  ex- 
pressed to  Tucson  and  Bisbee.  The  following  statements 
for  the  various  crops  are  on  the  basis  of  net  cash  re- 
turns to  the  small  farmer,  who  with  an  average  family 
of  five  and  a  team  of  horses  is  assumed  to  do  the  work 
required,  as  explained  below.  Items  necessitating  cash 
outlay,  as  seed,  irrigating  water,  and  crates  are  de- 
ducted from  gross  returns.  Water  cost  an  average 
of  50  cents  for  irrigation  per  acre  for  the  crops  grown. 
The  yields  in  certain  instances  are  low,  due  to  the  un- 
improved condition  of  the  soil,  which,  like  deserts  soils 
in  general,  was  low  in  nitrogen  and  organic  matter. 
Some  small  salty  areas  also  affected  yields  locally. 

White  Bermuda  onions;  .47  acres:  Seed  planted 
September  27-October  3,  1905.  Young  onions  trans- 
planted February  5-9,  1906.  Crop  mature  about  June  1. 
Yield,  3916  pounds  of  dry  onions.  Highest  price  re- 
ceived, 2%  cents  per  pound;  lowest  price  received,  1.8 
cents  per  pound.    Entire  crop  marketed  in  Yuma. 


Cash  outlay. 

Seed   '    $  2.88 

9  Irrigations  in  seed  bed 

and  8    irrigations  in 

field,   about   3.50 

Sacks       and  sundry, 

about    2.56 

3916   pounds  of  onions 

at  2.5— 1.8c   

Net   cash   returns,  not 

deducting  labor    64.30 


Cash  returns.  7-9,  1906.  Cold,  backward  season  resulting  in  thin 
stand  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Crop 
picked  July  5  to  September  7.  Yield  780  dozen,  sold 
locally  at  from  35  cents  to  15  cents  per  dozen. 

Cash  outlay.    Cash  returns. 

1  pound  seed    $  1.00 

16  irrigations    8.00 

780  dozen  canteloupes  at 

$73.24  35  to  15c    $144.60 

Net    cash    returns,  not 

deducting  labor    135.60 


$73.24  $73.24 
The  amount  of  labor  expended  upon  this  crop  was 


$144.60  $144.60 
The  labor  on  this  crop  was  light,  but  in  this  case 


large  for  toe  area,  especially  at  transplanting  time,  j  time  consuming,  because  of  inconvenient  arrangenfents 
one  day's  team-work  in  preparing  the  land  and  about  for  marketing.  There  were  employed  on  the  crop  31 
32  days,  men's  time,  were  required  to  bring  it  through, '  day i\  men's  time;  8  days,  women  and  boys;  and  2 
although  the  work  was  not  heavy  and  could  have  been  flays  team,  not  otherwise  included. 

largely  performed  by  boys.  The  yield  was  low  owing  The  crop  was  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure  in 
to  the  desert  and  unfertilized  character  of  the  soil,  j  about  three-fourths  of  the  hills,  and,  as  stated  above, 
onions  requiring  large  amounts  of  organic  matter  in  I  the  stand  was  poor.    The  results  for  this  acre  are 


the  soil  to  give  good  results. 

Early  Rose  potatoes;  .84 
planted  February  16-19,  1906. 


acres:  Seed-potatoes 


therefore  conservative. 

Watermelons  and  sundry  small  items  of  produce  were 


Beginning    to     bloom  sold  locally  to  the  amount  of 


April  13.  Crop  all  harvested  June  13.  Yield,  2615 
pounds.  Highest  price.  May  24,  3Vfc  cents.  Bulk  of 
crop,  2%  cents.    All  marketed  in  Yuma. 

Cash  outlay.    Cash  returns. 

250  pounds  seed  pota- 
toes  and    freight  on 
some    $  8.03 

Irrigating  water  for  ses- 
bania  used   as  fertil- 


$15.65 


Seed  and  irrigating  wa- 
ter, about   

Leaving  a  cash  return  of 
about   


$  2.00 


13.65 


lzer   

2  irrigations  for  crop... 

Formaline  for  scab,  in- 
cluding express   

2615  pounds  of  potatoes 
at  3%-2%c   

Net  cash  returns,  not  de- 
ducting labor   


2.98 
.84 

1.00 


57.15 


70.00 


$70.00  $70.00 
The  amount  of  labor  required  for  the  crop  itself  was 
about  15  working  days,  with  team  1%  days.  The  ses- 
bania  used  as  green  manuring  on  the  west  half  of  the 
potato  ground  was  given  17  irrigations.  Bermuda  grass, 
moreover,  flourished  beneath  the  sesbania  to  such  an 
extent  as  subsequently  to  require  23  days  labor  for 
cleaning  up  the  .45  acres  so  fertilized.  Although  the 
larger  part  of  the  crop  came  from  the  sesbania  fertil- 
ized portion  of  the  potatoes,  this  method  of  enriching 
the  soil  proved  very  costly,  27  days  man's  time  and  3 
days  team-work  being  required  to  put  the  sesbania  un- 
der and  afterwards  get  rid  of  the  bermuda  grass.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  labor  entailed  could  easily  have  been 
managed  by  a  careful  farmer,  as  the  bermuda  digging 
was  done  in  January  when  other  work  was  not  urgent. 

Tomatoes,  Dwarf  Champion  and  Burpee's  Quarter 
Century;  .52  acres:  Seed  planted  in  cold-frame  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1906.  Transplanted  to  field,  March  12-15. 
First  ripe  tomatoes,  June  10.  Last  of  marketable  crop, 
September  8.  Yield,  first  class,  11,282  pounds;  second 
class,  salable,  2249  pounds,  waste,  most  of  which 
could  have  been  canned,  1810  pounds.  Total  crop  of 
3300  vines,  15,341  pounds  or  4.6  pounds,  gross,  to  the 
vine.  Highest  price  received,  30  cents  for  a  single 
pound  on  June  10.  Bulk  of  first-class  crop  sold  dur- 
ing July  in  Tucson  and  Bisbee  markets,  at  6i£  to  4% 
cents  f.  o.  b.  Yuma.  Second  class  crop  sold  locally 
down  to  2  cents. 

Cash  outlay.    Cash  returns. 

Seed    $  1.72 

18  irrigations,  %  acre..  4.50 

438  crates  for  shipments 

to  Tucson  and  Bisbee  66.50 

13,531  pounds  of  toma- 
toes at  30c  to  2c    $624.60 

Net  cash  returns,  not  de- 
ducting labor    551.88 


$624.60  $624.60 
Until  the  last  of  June  this  crop  required  but  little 
labor.  During  the  shipping  season,  however,  four  per- 
sons were  employed  on  about  half  time  in  picking, 
l  acking  and  shipping  the  crop.  The  entire  labor  re- 
quirements for  the  crop  were,  men's  time,  85  days; 
women  and  boys,  38  days;  and  team  10  days,  the 
heaviest  demand  upon  labor  being  during  July.  Dwarf 
Champion  and  Burpee's  Quarter  Century  yielded  about 
equally  well,  both  being  of  the  dwarf  bushy  sorts  best 
adapted  to  this  climate.  Barnyard  manure  was  used 
under  the  double  rows,  otherwise  the  ground  was  un- 
fertilized save  by  the  muddy  irrigating  water  used. 
Rockyford  canteloupes:  1  acre:    Seed  planted  March 


$15.65  $15.65 
Alfalfa;  1.70  acres:  This  was  sown  May  18,  1905, 
yielding  three  cuttings  of  about  5  tons  of  clean  hay 
the  first  season.  During  the  second  season  there  were 
7  cuttings  with  a  total  of  about  20  tons  of  hay.  The 
only  cash  outlay  was  $22.41  for  irrigating  water.  The 
labor  required  was,  man's  time,  14  days  and  team 
9  days,  which  is  a  rather  high  labor  requirement  for 
this  alfalfa  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  field 
under  consideration,  and  limited  use  of  machinery. 
This  crop  at  $5  to  $10  per  ton,  loose,  which  has  been 
the  price  this  season,  represents  a  cash  return  of  not 
less  than  $120  for  the  crop;  but  this  hay  was  used  to 
feed  the  team  employed  on  the  place,  proving  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  since  a  stack  of 
about  three  tons  remains  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  manure  from  this  source,  being  free  from  ber- 
muda grass  seed,  was  especially  valuable  for  fertil- 
izing a  part  of  the  crops  grown. 

Summary  relating  to  the  crops  grown:  A  summary 
of  results  for  the  crops  above  described,  of  gross  and 
net  cash  receipts,  and  of  costs  in  cash  and  labor  re- 
quired to  produce  them  shows  that  from  less  than  live 
acres  of  ground  during  its  first  season  of  cultivation, 
with  the  help  of  a  team  fed  on  the  place,  a  cash  capital 
of  $127.92  and  an  amount  of  labor  easily  afforded  by 
an  able-bodied  family  of  five,  a  net  cash  return  of 
$sin).l7  was  obtained.  Taxes,  repairs,  and  about  six 
days  work  by  man  and  team  in  necessary  ditch  cleaning, 
are  not  included  in  the  statement  but  these  items  were 
about  offset  by  a  surplus  of  three  tons  of  hay,  and  un- 
salable residues  from  the  various  crops  grown  which 
contributed  substantially  to  the  welfare  of  those  liv- 
ing on  the  ground. 

Meantime,  the  soil  has  been  improved  by  cultivation, 
irrigation  with  muddy  river  water,  and  the  addition  of 
barnyard  manure  from  alfalfa  grown  and  fed  on  the 
place.  Also,  the  date  palms,  out  of  the  way  on  the 
borders,  have  made  satisfactory  progress. 

An  instance  of  unintensive  farming:  By  way  of  con- 
trast with  the  above  results  it  is  of  interest  to  state 
that  the  actual  returns  from  a  typical  Colorado  valley 
bailey  crop  grown  during  the  same  season  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirteen  miles  from  Yuma.  The  crop 
considered  was  from  110  acres,  grown  without  cost  for 
irrigation,  as  the  ground  had  been  watered  by  over- 
flow. The  amount  of  the  crop  was  2479  sacks  or  138.8 
tons  of  grain,  and  7  tons  of  barley  hay.  This  barley, 
not  charging  the  owner's  labor  against  the  crop,  gave 
a  return  of  $1342.99,  or  $12.21  per  acre.  It  was  not 
j.ossible  in  this  case,  as  it  is  with  a  small,  intensively 
cultivated  place,  to  manage  the  labor  within  a  family, 
and  in  this  instance  cash  and  credit  to  the  amount  of 
$2370.33  was  required  to  carry  the  crop  through.  In- 
terest is  not  charged  in  this  statement  as  it  is  not 
known  to  the  writer. 

The  lesson  conveyed  by  these  records  is  that  in  this 
region,  intensive  culture  pays.  With  a  growing  sea- 
son beginning  early  in  February,  with  a  great  variety 
of  quick-growing  crops  possible,  fertile  soil  and  rich 
irrigating  waters,  and  with  markets  in  Arizona  which 
now  draw  the  necessaries  of  life  from  distant  sources 
of  supply,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  future  development 
of  this  region  will  be  along  intensive  lines.  And  if  in- 
ducement is  not  enough,  it  may  be  found  that  compul- 
sion is,  for  bermuda  grass  alone  may  ultimately  neces- 
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sitate  intensive  culture  in  this  region.  This  frightful 
weed,  through  seeds  and  loose  fragments,  quickly  takes 
possession  of  neglected  ground  and  is  soon  firmly  es- 
tablshed.  Ditch  banks,  borders  of  alfalfa  fields  and 
farm  roadways  are  favorite  points  of  attack,  and  it 
is>  practically  impossible  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  this  grass  on  a  large  farm  with  unintensive  crops, 
because  of  the  relatively  large  expense  in  fighting  it. 

But  on  the  small  farm  intensively  cultivated,  the  de- 
struction of  bermuda  is  but  an  incident  in  the  tillage 
of  profitable  crops.  Beginning  with  ground  free  from 
bermuda,  30  days  work  was  required  to  keep  this  grass 
under  control  in  our  7.2  acres,  from  May,  1905,  to  Sep- 1 
tember,  1906.  Of  this,  however,  about  23  days  was  re- 
quired to  clear  .45  acres  of  sesbania  ground  in  which 
the  grass  gained  its  best  foothold.  Ten  days  work  was 
required  to  keep  our  1.7  acres  of  alfalfa  free  from  ber- 
muda during  two  growing  seasons.  At  $1.50  per  day  for 
labor,  this  means  a  cost  of  $4.40  an  acre  per  year  for 
bermuda  in  our  alfalfa  and  it  is  probably  near  the  truth 
to  say  that  large  fields  would  require  about  $2.50  an  acre 
per  year,  with  labor  at  $1.50,  to  keep  this  weed  under 
control.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  crops  which  are 
not  cultivatable  for  any  considerable  period  of  time  and 
which  do  not  densely  shade  the  ground,  even  during 
a  short  growing  period,  are  seriously  questionable  for 
this  region;  but  in  other  cases,  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant cultivation  to  keep  bermuda  under  control,  will 
thus  result  in  benefit  to  the  crop. 

But  whether  the  profitableness  or  the  necessity  of 
intensive  culture  in  this  region  be  considered,  it  re- 
mains true  that  "the  little  farm  well  tilled"  must  be 
recognized  as  the  unit  upon  which  will  rest  the  future 
and  maximum  development  of  the  Colorado  river  region. 

Tucson,  Jan.  15.  R.  H.  FORBES. 


GOOD  ROADS. 


miles  to  a  shipping  point,  while  one  report  from  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  gives  165  miles  as  the  length 
of  the  longest  wagon  route  over  which  wool  is  taken 
from  shearing  camps  down  to  a  railroad  station. 

From  tables  in  the  bulletin  in  question  it  is  seen  that 
average  loads  for  the  same  product  weigh  in  some  States 
twice  as  much  as  in  others,  and  consequently  the  ex- 
pense of  hauling  is  much  less  in  the  former  States  than 
in  the  latter  for  similar  distances. 

The  average  distances  from  farm  to  shipping  point 
for  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  products  treated  in 
this  report  range  from  7  to  12  miles.  The  average  dis- 
tance over  which  hemp  is  hauled  is  5.2  miles;  oats  are 
hauled  an  average  of  7.3  miles;  corn,  7.4;  rice  7.5;  live 
hogs,  7.9;  timothy  seed,  8;  peanuts,  8.1;  potatoes  and 
buckwheat,  8.2;  hay,  8.3;  rye,  8.4;  barley,  8.8;  beans, 
9;  wheat,  9.4;  apples,  9.6;  tobacco  and  vegetables 
(other  than  potatoes),  9.8;  flaxseed,  10.4;  cotton  seed, 
10.7;  fruit  (other  than  apples),  11.6;  hops,  11.7;  cotton, 
11.8;  and  wool,  39.8  miles. 


FORESTRY. 


INTERESTING  FIGURES  ABOUT  HAULING  CROPS. 

At  an  early  date  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  issue  Bulletin  49  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  prepared  by  Frank  Andrews,  Transportation 
Expert  of  the  Division  of  Foreign  Markets.  This  bul- 
letin is  a  report  on  the  cost  of  hauling  crops  from  farms 
to  shipping  points.  The  figures  given  are  based  upon 
returns  from  nearly  1,900  counties  and  cover  practically 
the  entire  farming  area  of  the  country. 

The  average  cost  to  the  farmer  of  hauling  wheat 
from  farms  to  shipping  points  is  given  as  9  cents  per 
100  pounds,  the  average  distance  hauled  is<  9.40  miles, 
and  the  average  wagon-load  of  wheat  weighs  3,323 
pounds,  thus  containing  about  55  bushels.  For  cotton, 
the  average  load  is  1,702  pounds,  distance  from  shipping 
point  11.8  miles,  and  cost  of  hauling  16  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Reduced  to  terms  of  cost  per  ton  per  mile, 
the  rate  for  wheat  is  19  cents  and  for  cotton  27  cents. 

The  highest  cost  of  haul  is  for  wool,  which  is  carried 
on  an  average  39.8  miles  from  farm  or  ranch  to  ship- 
ping point  at  a  rate  of  44  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the 
entire  distance.  The  lowest  cost  for  any  one  product 
is  for  hemp,  which  is  hauled  from  farms  to  shipping 
points  at  an  average  cost  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds,  the 
average  distance  hauled  being  5.2  miles  and  the  average 
load  of  hemp  weighing  3,393  pounds. 

For  the  entire  distance  from  farm  to  shipping  point 
corn,  oats  and  barley  are  each  hauled  at  an  average 
cost  of  7  cents  per  100  pounds;  hay,  flaxseed,  rye 
and  timothy  seed,  8  cents;  wheat,  potatoes  and  beans, 
9  cents;  tobacco  and  live  hogs,  10  cents;  rice,  hops  and 
buckwheat,  11  cents;  apples  and  peanuts,  12  cents;  veg- 
etables (other  than  potatoes)  and  cotton  seed,  15  cents; 
cotton  and  fruit  (other  than  apples),  16  cents;  and  wool, 
44  cents. 

Except  in  the  case  of  wool,  practically  all  costs  repre- 
sent the  expense  incurred  by  farmers  in  hauling  their 
own  produce.  Wool  is  hauled  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
largely  by  regular  freight  wagons,  and  the  wool  grow- 
ers pay  for  the  hauling  at  varying  rates  per  100  pounds. 

The  total  tonnage  of  farm  products  hauled  on  country 
roads  in  the  United  States  is  not  known,  but  of  twelve 
leading  products  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  50,000,000 
tons  were  hauled  from  farms  during  the  crop  year 
1905-6,  at  a  cost  of  about  $85,000,000,  or  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  their  value  at  local  markets.  Of  this  traf- 
fic, 40,000,000  tons  represent  the  weight  of  corn,  wheat 
and  cotton,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  these  three  products 
was  $70,000,000.  Including  wheat  hauled  to  local  mills 
for  grinding,  the  total  number  of  wagon-loads  of  the 
twelve  crops  just  referred  to  was  34.200,000,  and  the 
services  of  men  and  teams  for  24,500,000  working  days 
were  used  in  moving  these  loads. 

From  one  community  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wheat 
and  oats  are  hauled  on  wagons  a  distance  of  100  miles, 
cotton  is  hauled  from  one  county  in  the  Southwest  110 


MAKING  DURABLE  FENCE  POSTS  OF  DEAD 
TIMBER. 

An  experiment  in  the  preservative  treatment  of  dead 
lodgepole  pine  for  fence  posts,  just  completed  by  the 
Forest  Service,  on  the  Henrys  Lake  Forest  Reserve  in 
Idaho,  has  given  results  of  economic  value  both  to  the 
people  of  the  community  and  to  the  Forest  Service.  It 
has  demonstrated  that  fire-killed  lodgepole  pine  is  well 
adapted  to  treatment  with  creosote  oil  by  an  exceedingly 
simple  process. 

Properly  treated  lodgepole  should  last  twenty  years, 
which  equals  the  life  of  the  former  favorite,  red  cedar. 
By  treating  the  pine,  and  thus  making  it  serviceable 
for  posts,  the  Forest  Service  has  found  a  way  of  remov- 
ing the  encumbering  timber  at  a  good  price  and  supply- 
ing consumers  with  valuable  posts  at  a  reasonable  fig- 
ure. Since  the  success  of  preservative  treatment  has 
been  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  wood  has  risen  from 
25  cents  to  approximately  40  cents  per  cord. 

The  treatment  was  given  in  a  galvanized-iron  tank 
fitted  with  steam  coils,  in  which  from  40  to  50  posts 
stripped  of  bark  were  placed  upright.  Enough  creosote 
was  then  run  into  the  tank  to  submerge  the  butts  for 
about  2  3-4  feet,  heated  to  200  degrees  F.,  or  a  little 
above  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  that  altitude,  and 
afterwards  allowed  to  cool. 

The  large  quantity  of  fire-killed  timber  on  many  of 
the  forest  reserves,  the  pressing  need  for  durable  wood, 
the  steady  rise  in  its  price  due  to  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  it,  and,  finally,  the  ease  with  which 
post  timber  can  be  treated,  indicate  that  the  preserva- 
tive treatment  of  timber  is  to  have  an  important  devel- 
opment throughout  the  West.  This,  besides  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  people  and  reducing  the  drain  upon 
the  forest,  will  lead  to  the  improvement  of  conditions 
on  the  reserves  and  insure  better  crops  hereafter. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Forest  Service  to  establish 
experimental  treating  plants  where  there  are  bodies  of 
dead  timber  on  the  reserves  and  a  demand  for  durable 
wood  can  not  otherwise  be  met.  Experimental  work 
will  be  conducted  with  zinc  chlorid  and  other  processes 
as  the  needs  of  the  different  regions  and  the  thorough 
testing  of  each  process  may  require. 

As  a  result  of  the  post  experiment,  it  is  understood 
that  a  company  will  take  up  the  treatment  of  dead 
lodgepole  pine  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  spring. 
They  are  satisfied  that  the  simplicity  and  economy  of 
the  open-tank  process  introduced  by  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice will  enable  them,  with  certain  modifications  of 
apparatus,  to  treat  and  sell  not  only  fence  posts,  but 
telephone  poles  and  posts  used  for  irrigation  works. 
They  count  upon  a  local  market  already  in  good  part 
developed  by  the  confidence  which  the  fence-post  ex- 
periment has  inspired. 


and  water,  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis,  in  tl) 
altitude  of  the  land,  in  the  presence  of  volcanic  dust, 
changes  now  in  cosmic  now  iu  terrestrial  conditions, 
have  been  suggested,  combated,  put  forward  again. 
No  one  of  these  hypotheses  has  prevailed  in  prefer- 
ence to  others.  No  actual  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  or  that  theory  has  been  brought  forward.  No 
general  agreement  has  been  reached;  Under  these  con- 
ditions, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  practical  climat- 
ology is  concerned  with  climatic  changes  not  of  the 
geological  past  but  of  the  historical  present,  this  por- 
tion of  our  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  this  brief 
mention. 

There  is  a  widespread  popular  belief  in  permanent, 
progressive  changes  of  climate  during  a  generation  or 
two.   This  belief  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  of  meteor- 
ological record.    Abundant  evidence  has  been  adduced 
in  favor  of  secular  changes  of  climate  in  hostorical 
times.    Much  of  this  is  unreliable,  contradictory,  and 
has  been  interpreted  without  sufficient  regard  to  pos- 
sible controls  other  than    climatic    change.  Without 
denying  the  possibility,  or  even  the  probability,  of  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  or  secular  changes,  there  is 
as  yet  no  sufficient  warrant  for  believing  in  consider- 
able permanent  changes  over  large  areas.   Dufour,  alter 
a  thorough  study  of  all  available  evidence,  has  con- 
cluded that  a  change  of  climate  has  not  been  proved. 
There  are  periodic  oscillations  of  slight  amount.  An 
eleven-year  period'  has  been  made  out  with  more  or 
less  certainty  for  some  of  the  meteorological  elements, 
but  it  has  been  of  no  practical  importance  as  yet.  A 
thirty-five-year  period  is  less  uncertain,  but  is  never- 
theless of  considerable  irregularity,  and  can  not  as  yet 
be  practically  applied  in  forecasting.    Longer  periods 
are  suggested,  but  not  made  out.    As  it  causes,  varia- 
tions in  solar  activity  are  naturally  receiving  atten- 
tion, and  the  results  thus  far  are  promising.    But  cli- 
mate is  a  great  complex,  and  complete  and  satisfactory 
explanations  of  all  the  facts  will  be  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  reach.    At  present,  indeed,    the  facts 
which  call  for  explanation  are  still  in  most  cases  but 
poorly  determined,  and  the  processes  at  work  are  in- 
sufficiently understood.    Climate  is  not  absolutely  a 
constant.    The  pendulum  swings  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left.    And  its  swing  is  as  far  to  the  right  as  to  the 
left.    Each  generation  lives  through  a  part  of  one  or 
two  or  even  three  oscilations.    A  snap-shot  view  of 
these  oscillations  makes  them  seem  permanent.  As 
Supan  has  well  said,  it  was  formerly  believed  that 
climate  changes  locally,  but  progressively    and  per- 
manently.  It  is  now  believed  that  oscillations  of  climate 
are  limited  in  time,  but  occur  over  wide  areas.  Finally, 
it  is  clear  that  man,  whether  by  reforestation  or  de- 
forestation, by  flooding  a  desert  or  by  draining  a  swamp, 
can  produce  no  important  or  extended  modifications  of 
natural  climate,  which  is  governed  by  factors  beyond 
human  control. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


DO  CLIMATES  CHANGE? 

Prof.  R.  DeC.  Ward,  an  authoritative  writer  on  cli- 
matology, has  the  following  reference  to  the  always 
interesting  problem  as  to  whether  climates  change: 

Changes  of  climate  in  the  geological  past  are  known 
with  absolute  certainty  to  have  taken  place;  periods  of 
glacial  invasions  as  well  as  periods  of  more  genial  con- 
ditions. The  evidence  and  the  causes  of  these  changes 
have  been  discussed  and  rediscussed  by  writers  almost 
without  number  and  from  all  points  of  view.  Changes 
in  the  intensity  of  insolation,  in  the  sun  itself,  in  the 
condition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  in  the  astronomical 
relations  of  earth  and  sun,  in  the  distribution  of  land 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  PHASES. 

(By  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  of  Campo,  San  Diego 
county,  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  "sonoras,"  or  sonora  clouds,  as  they  are  generally 
called  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  were,  I  believe,  so  named 
by  the  old  Spanish  or  Indian  settlers  of  the  high  Sierras 
of  Lower  California,  who  from  their  elevated  positions, 
5000  to  7000  feet  above  sea  level,  looking  across  the 
narrow  Gulf  of  California,  could  see  these  masses  of 
clouds  form,  seemingly  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mex., 
and  rising  as  if  from  the  plains  of  Sonora,  in  a  few 
hours  drench  them  with  floods  of  rain. 

The  belt  on  which  these  storms  fall  is  from  twenty 
to  forty  miles  in  width,  east  to  west,  and  the  length 
from  north  to  south  in  Lower  California  is  450  miles, 
and  in  the  United  States  120  miles,  mostly  in  San  Diego 
county,  but  a  small  part  in  Riverside  county,  California, 
extending  over  the  Laguna,  Cuyamaca  and  Palomar 
mountain  ranges,  southeast  to  northwest,  ending  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Palomar  Mountains,  in  Riverside 
county,  and  in  the  high  backbone  of  the  mountain  range 
between  the  Imperial  Desert  and  the  coast.  The  con- 
ditions go  no  farther  west  than  the  2000-foot  elevation 
of  this  latter  mountain  chain,  the  backbone  and  source 
of  all  our  San  Diego  county  rivers.  If  we  in  Southern 
California  had  the  naming  of  the  Sonoras,  looking  at 
them  from  our  more  northerly  mountain  tops,  we  might 
have  called  them  the  Arizonas,  as  to  us  they  seemingly 
rise  there.  Very  seldom  does  this  cloud  formation  ex- 
tend into  the  low  belt  of  the  coast,  nor  to  the  east  into 
the  desert,  but  occasionally,  to  the  surprise  of  the  in- 
habitants there,  it  does  take  a  daring  sweep  out  of  its 
usual  confines  and  gives  them  a  waking  up  from  their 
sleep  with  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain.  The  oval  area 
covered  by  the  sonoras  is  about  the  wettest  spot  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  sometimes  an  annual  rainfall  of  fifty 
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to  sixty  inches  at  Cuyamaca  and  Laguna.  Here  at 
Campo  the  United  States  Signal  Officer  caught  and 
measured  one  of  the  downfalls,  recording  16.10  inches  of 
rainfall  in  August,  1890,  in  a  few  hours  of  one  day. 
Some  call  these  rains  the  tail  end  of  the  tropical 
showers.  The  first  indications  we  have  of  the  periodical 
coming  of  these  storms  in  early  July  are  low,  white,  flat 
banks  of  clouds  in  the  southeast,  which  in  a  day  or 
two  form  into  castellated  clouds  and  break  into  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain.  Often  till  near  noon  the  sky  is 
clear  of  clouds,  then  perhaps  in  an  hour  or  so  the  sky 
is  clouded  all  over  with  tremendous  masses  of  solid- 
caverned  thunderheads,  which  break  in  a  short  time  into 
tremendous  volumes  of  rain  and  often  destructive  hail- 
storms. 

Sometimes  for  weeks  at  a  time  the  whole  belt,  over 
500  miles  long,  experiences  unceasing  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  rain  in  partial  areas.  Sometimes  these 
storms  make  a  complete  circuit  of  the  horizon,  com- 
mencing in  the  east  and  southeast  with  massive  clouds, 
snow-white  to  dark  gray,  with  tremendous  up-sweeping 
clouds;  then  comes  a  rapid  cannonade  of  thunder, 
with  the  most  brilliant  lightning  ever  seen;  then  the 
clouds  rapidly  move  from  their  first  base  to  south, 
southwest,  and  west,  and  so  on  in  rapid  succession 
till  they  make  a  complete  circuit;  but  now  and  again 
they  break  off  like  a  meteor  into  space  and  take  a  rapid 
straight  course  to  the  west  or  northwest  toward  the 
coast,  so  that  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  one  can  follow 
them  by  the  ever  decreasing  thunder  and  the  display  of 
distant  lightning.  But  in  the  center  of  this  commotion 
we  often  get  terrific  thunder,  lightning  and  rain,  shak- 
ing our  houses  like  an  earthquake.  Last  year  three  head 
of  cattle  were  killed  here  by  lightning,  and  on  the  very 
high  mountain  valleys  amongst  the  tall  timber  many 
pine  trees  are  ruined  every  year  by  lightning.  The 
season  of  these  storms  lasts  from  July  to  early  in 
October.  The  weather  conditions  during  the  three 
months  of  their  duration  are  about  as  on  the  accom- 
panying weather  map  (fig.  2)  in  the  southwest  corner 
"low."  At  its  commencement  the  weather  forecaster 
usually  says  of  this  low:  "The  usual  summer  condi- 
tions prevail  in  the  southwest,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
The  only  reports  to  the  Weather  Bureau  of  rainfall 
from  this  section  are  from  Campo,  Cuyamaca,  and 
Nellie.  For  a  number  of  years  I  reported  for  Laguna. 
but  the  frosts  burst  three  rain  gages  for  me.  During 
the  building  of  Moreno  dam,  reports  were  received  from 
that  place. 

The  Santa  Ana  or  Desert  Winds. — While  I  was  writ- 
ing the  preceding  lines  another  of  our  California  climatic 
visitants  with  a  Mexican  name  commenced  on  the  16th 
instant,  the  "Santa  Ana,"  so  called  from  the  town  of 
Santa  Ana,  near  Los  Angeles,  where  they  blow  with  j 
great  violence  and  with  volumes  of  dust  so  as  to  obscure 
the  sky  while  they  last.  They  are  northers  or  "norther 
winds"  there,  and  also  in  the  big  San  Joaquin  valley  of 
upper  California.  I  was  once  lost  there  for  three  days, 
in  one  of  them,  and  probably  was  not  more  than  three 
miles  from  home  all  the  time.  In  San  Diego  county 
we  call  them  desert,  or  east  winds;  they  come  to  us 
straight  from  the  east,  while  in  the  desert  they  are 
west  winds.  They  blow  during  periods  of  three  to 
six  or  nine  days,  but  rarely  last  beyond  twenty-one 
days.  They  are  cool  winds  to  us  here  on  the  mountains, 
while  on  the  coast  they  are  hot,  and  are  skin-drying, 
lip-cracking,  unpleasant  visitants.  After  they  reach 
the  coast  the  force  is  mostly  out  of  them.  Sometimes 
their  force  at  Campo  rivals  a  hurricane.  In  places  they 
pierce  window  panes  with  little  round  holes  as  it 
drilled  by  the  coarse  gravel  they  carry  like  a  dose  of 
small  shot.  On  my  ranch  on  the  Laguna  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  6500  feet,  all  the  east  side  is  in  big 
pine  and  oak  timber  for  some  miles;  yet  on  the  last 
ridge,  overlooking  the  desert  on  the  east,  not  a  tree 
grows  for  miles,  although  north  and  south  they  grow  up 
to  within  200  yards  of  it  all  along.  Even  the  brush 
changes  on  that  last  ridge  from  a  growth  of  six  to  ten 
feet  down  to  all  dwarf,  creeping  and  clinging  close  to 
the  ground,  but  of  the  same  varieties  as  the  upright. 
These  winds  are  so  violent  that  they  often  tear  down 
houses.  Their  duration  is  from  October  to  March.  We 
generally  get  our  first  fall  rains  after  the  blow  is  over, 
but  this  year  the  first  rain,  on  the  15th,  preceded  this 
one.  If  they  come  in  the  spring  after  the  fruit  blooms 
or  forms,  both  the  bloom  and  the  young  fruit  drop  off 
the  trees  after  a  short  time.  The  barometer  responds 
more  quickly  to  an  east  wind  than  to  any  other  change 
of  weather. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


EULOGY   OF  THE  HOG. 
The  following  apt  remarks  were  made  by  F.  D.  Co- 
burn  to  the  Knife  and  Fork  Club,  at  Kansas  City: 
"No  reflection,  hygienic  or  sanitary,  is  cast  upon  your 


city  when  I  say  that,  for  the  hog,  it  is  the  most  unhealth- 
rul  in  the  world.  I  can  count  back  64,000,000  of  him 
that  have  come  to  Kansas  City,  and  the  records  show 
all  dead.  Therefore,  as  his  next  friend,  and  of  his  fam- 
ily, I  come  to  make  a  few  remarks  and  introduce  reso- 
lutions. 

"From  antiquity,  through  the  long  progress  of  years, 
he  has  become  civilized,  is  a  debt-payer,  a  mortgage- 
remover,  and  a  buttress  of  prosperity.  He  yields  great 
luxury.  He  must  be  reckoned  with  by  the  luckless 
explorer  of  the  Yukon.  He  is  an  automatic  reducer  of 
the  corn  supply  and  a  raiser  of  the  price.  He  is  a 
bucolic  bond  whose  coupons  are  large  litters  of  pigs. 

"He  is  a  patent  pig,  a  condenser  of  ham,  head  cheese, 
glue,  bristles,  buttons,  fertilizer,  saddle  covers  and  sau- 
sage. He  is  a  mint,  and  the  yellow  corn  is  the  bullion 
which  he  transmutes  into  coin.  In  all  homes  he  is  on 
the  tables — high-born,  rich  and  poor.  He  is  with  the 
soldier  in  the  camp  and  the  sailor  on  the  deep. 

"At  $2.25  per  cwt.  he  is  a  plebeian,  and  we  won't  speak 
to  him  when  we  meet  him  on  the  street.  At  $7.25  per 
cwt.  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  and  stops  asso- 
ciating with  the  country  people.  He  comes  to  town  and 
becomes  an  aristocrat,  but  gets  it  in  the  neck  at  the 
packing  houses,  is  bled  to  death,  becomes  the  commerce 
of  the  nation,  the  fat  of  the  land. 

"The  pig  gets  one  luxury — dishwater.  Dishwater  con- 
tains preserves,  molasses,  pepper,  tomatoes,  milk 
onions,  steak,  gravy,  pickles,  grease,  cheese,  and  ex 
iled  dishrags.  It  is  sour  and  sweet,  wholesome  and 
toothsome. 

"In  Texas  they  have  the  razor-back  hog.  He  is  made 
up  after  Swiss  cottage  architecture.  The  highest  peak 
of  his  corrugated  back  is  six  inches  above  his  tail.  His 
tail  hangs  like  a  dishrag  from  a  back  window.  He  leaves 
the  impression  of  a  man  starting  late  to  his  office  in 
the  morning.  He  lives  on  roots  and  peanuts.  He  will 
help  his  neighbor  gather  the  crop  by  crawling  under 
the  fence  at  night.  Crossing  him  with  blue  blood 
gives  little  improvement.  The  only  effective  way  to 
cross  him  is  with  a  railroad  train.  He  can  hide  him- 
self in  a  haystack  where  the  hayknife  has  been  rammed 
In  and  pulled  out.  His  side  meat  is  sometimes  used  for 
window  glass.  He  is  imperishable  and  can  be  used  for 
a  posthole  digger. 

"One  enthusiast  says  that  the  pig  would  be  a  better 
emblem  of  our  nation  than  the  eagle.  The  pig  is 
thrifty,  peaceful,  far  more  representative  of  American 
character  than  the  rapacious  eagle,  whose  beak  and 
talons  signalize  nothing  but  war. 

"Napoleon  lost  at  Waterloo  because  his  army  had 
soup  and  the  English  had  bacon.  Ingalls  would  have 
gone  back  to  the  Senate  if  he  had  not  subsisted  on 
oatmeal  and  baked  apples.  If  you  wish  to  rise  to  the 
glory  of  poetry  and  song,  feed  the  fodder  to  the  cattle 
and  eat  the  beef  and  pork  yourself. 

"The  hog  is  found  highly  developed  among  a  high- 
class  people.  He  is  impossible  among  low  people. 
In  good  environment  the  hog  and  his  twin,  the  steer, 
are  the  chief  alchemists  of  fortune.  He  makes  iron 
nerves,  cool  brains  and  brave  hearts.  He  put  courage 
into  the  men  at  Manila  Bay;  he  cooled  the  heads  of 
the  heroes  in  the  Chinese  occupation,  and  he  warmed 
the  bellies  of  our  gold  hunters  in  the  frozen  North." 


POULTRY  YARD. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  USE  OF  BROODERS. 

(By  Mrs.  Ella  L.  Layson  in   the    Petaluma  Poultry 

Journal.) 

At  one  time  we  had  a  200-chick  size  hot  air  brooder 
with  over  head  pipes  and  we  utilized  the  waste  heat  in 
the  following  way:  We  had  a  three-foot  pipe  of  heavy 
tin  made  just  large  enough  around  to  fit  onto  the  brood- 
er pipe  where  it  projected  from  the  end  of  the  brooder. 
This  pipe  passed  through  a  box  a  little  more  than  two 
and  one-half  feet  long  and  about  the  same  height  as 
the  brooder,  a  few  inches  below  the  top.  The  top  of  the 
box  should  be  left  so  that  it  can  be  raised  as  much  as 
seems  necessary  for  ventilation.  A  small  door  is  made 
for  the  chicks  in  the  front  of  the  box,  having  a  slitted 
cloth  curtain.  A  little  runway  is  made  similar  to  that 
in  front  of  the  brooder.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
straw;  this  with  the  overhead  heat,  keeps  the  chicks 
warm  and  comfortable.  A  piece  of  tin  should  be  tacked 
straight  across  each  corner  so  that  the  chicks  will  not 
be  crushed  if  they  get  to  crowding.  Sharp  corners 
should  always  be  avoided  in  the  sleeping  quarters  of 
chicks.  Of  course,  the  heat  is  considerably  diminished 
when  it  reaches  the  tin  pipe,  but  it  furnishes  sufficient 
heat  for  chicks  old  enough  to  leave  the  main  brooder 
but  not  old  enough  to  do  without  some  artificial  warmth 
and  it  makes  room  for  the  newly  hatched  chicks. 

If  the  brooder  is  one  having  bottom  heat  with  pipes 


underneath,  then  the  box  may  rest  on  the  floor  and  be 
in  the  right  position  to  admit  the  pipe  near  the  top 
and  will  need  no  support  or  runway.    In  order  to  keep 
chicks  from  going  into  the  wrong  brooder,  they  must 
have  separate  apartments;  a  partition  may  be  made 
in  the  regular  brooder  house  or  building  devoted  to 
( that  purpose,  or  if,  as  in  our  case,  there  are  small  con- 
j  necting  brooder  houses,  a  small  opening  is  cut  through 
I  the  partition  to  allow  pipe  to  pass  through  and  the 
!  brooder  and  the  box  one  on  each  side  of  partition,  are 
connected. 

Chickens  of  different  ages  do  better  any  way  if  kept 
separate.  Food  that  would  be  permissible  for  the  older 
chicks  would  be  injurious  to  the  newly  hatched  ones; 
and  many  times  chicks  that  are  weakly,  but  would  pull 
through  with  proper  care,  are  trampled  upon  and  killed, 
and  the  delicate  ones  are  most  always  the  pullets. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  chicks  do  not  re- 
quire artificial  heat  after  they  are  three  weeks  old, 
but  we  should  never  expect  to  raise  any  unless  extra 
warmth  of  some  kind  was  provided'  for  them.  One 
cannot  be  guided  here  by  the  thermometer,  as  it  is 
the  dampness — the  chill  of  early  morning — that  is  fatal 
to  them.  Where  chicks  are  brooded  by  hens  the  hen 
that  stays  longest  with  her  chicks  will  have  the  larg- 
est and  strongest  ones.  Warmth  is  conducive  to 
quick  growth  and  anywhere  near  the  coast  we  think 
chicks  require  brooding  until  they  are  feathered  out. 

But  too  much  heat  will  make  them  tender  and  weakly. 
Just  enough  warmth  should  be  supplied  to  keep  them 
comfortable,  and  the  air  should  be  kept  pure. 

A  Home  Made  Brooder. — Make  a  box  frame  four  feet 
square,  one  foot  high  and  without  top  or  bottom.  Pro- 
vide an  opening  in  one  end  to  admit  lamp.  Have  an- 
other box  same  size  as  above,  but  with  galvanized 
iron  bottom  and  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  about  three 
inches  in  diameter  or  large  enough  to  admit  a  two 
pound  tin  can  which  is  to  be  fitted  into  the  hole  with 
the  length  of  the  can  extending  up  into  the  box.  This 
box  rests  upon  the  four-foot  frame.  There  must  be  a 
small  door  in  one  side  of  the  upper  box  to  allow  the 
chicks  to  go  out  and  in.  A  heavy  fringe  curtain  should 
hang  over  this  door. 

The  cover  for  top  box  is  a  frame  of  four  light  pieces 
of  wood  —  laths  or  something  similar  —  with  single 
thickness  of  burlap  stretched  over  it  and  firmly  tacked. 
Through  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  bottom  box,  but 
near  the  top  edge  of  the  board,  must  be  an  inch  augur 
hole  to  admit  an  inch  gas  pipe.  One  end  of  this  pipe 
extends  out  through  the  side  of  the  box  into  the  outside 
air.  The  other  end  of  the  pipe  has  an  elbow  under  the 
middle  of  the  box  and  extends  up  through  the  bottom 
of  the  top  box  about  three  inches  or  to  the  top  of  the 
can  above  mentioned.  This  tin  can  should  have  a  round 
inch  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it  so  the  gas  pipe  will  fit 
snugly  into  it,  and  the  round  hole  in  the  galvanized 
iron  bottom  of  the  upper  box  should  be  just  large 
enough  so  that  the  can  will  fit  in  tight.  The  outer  end 
of  the  pipe  should  extend  to  the  outside  of  the  brooder 
house,  so  that  the  air  admitted  will  be  pure. 

Under  the  elbow  of  the  pipe  set  a  small  lamp  with  the 
top  of  the  chimney  squarely  under  the  elbow  of  the 
pipe,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  below 
the  pipe.  The  air  in  the  pipe  is  heated  by  the  lamp  and 
rises  up  into  the  brooder,  being  constantly  supplied 
from  the  fresh  air  outside.  If  the  chicks  get  too  warm 
a  piece  of  lath  may  be  slipped  under  the  cover  of  the 
box  in  order  to  let  the  warm  air  escape  faster.  And  it 
the  galvanized  iron  bottom  seems  to  be  too  hot  for 
their  feet  a  layer  of  sand  or  dry  dirt  about  one-half  inch 
deep  may  be  spread  over  the  floor.  Over  this  lay  a  piece 
of  burlap  that  is  to  be  renewed  every  day.  The  object 
of  the  tin  can  around  the  gas  pipe  is  to  keep  the  chicks 
from  pressing  against  it  and  getting  burned. 

A  brooder  of  this  size  is  large  enough  for  200  chicks 
just  from  the  incubator  and  affords  them  plenty  ot 
room.  But  as  the  chicks  grow  older  they  will  need  more 
room  and  less  heat,  and,  if  desired,  the  top  box  may  be 
extended,  or  an  extra  compartment  could  be  added  to 
one  end  of  the  box,  with  a  wide  door  for  chicks  to  pass 
through;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  floor  is  made 
perfectly  tight  and  warm.  This  brooder  has  been  used 
with  satisfactory  results. 


THE  GOAT  FLOCK. 


THE  SITUATION   WITH  ANGORAS. 

At  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Angora  Goat 
Association  of  Oregon,  recently  held  at  Dallas,  an  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Mr.  Fulton,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association  of  Kansas  City. 
The  following  extracts  are  made  from  Mr.  Fulton's 
address: 

It  is  evident  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken 
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in  Angora  husbandry  throughout  Oregon,  and  quite  war 
rantedly,  for  the  whole  United  States  is  watching  you 
in  the  development  of  this  industry;  is  watching  your 
goats,  and  Is  recognizing  the  progress  you  are  making 
in  the  improvement  of  this  breed.  I  prophesy  that  the 
Oregon  goat  breeders  will  be  selling  their  Angoras  all 
over  the  land;  you  have  here  natural  conditions  of  the 
very  best  for  raising  fine  stock.  It  is  here  that  the 
fine  individual  goat  can  be  raised. 

Though  Angora  goats  have  been  known  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  days  of  the  California  Argonauts,  it  will 
be  readily  conceded  that  they  have  attracted  little  gen- 
eral attention  until  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  of  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  as  well  as  that  of  the  American 
Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association,  and  the  agricultural 
and  livestock  press  of  the  country,  has  created  a  new 
interest  in  Angora  goats,  and  has  been  instrumental 
in  acquainting  American  farm  owners  with  this  branch 
of  animal  husbandry,  with  the  result  that  today  it  is 
estimated  there  the  1,000,000  Angora  goats  in  the 
"United  States,  yielding  annually  upwards  of  $750,000 
worth  of  mohair,  that  is  readily  consumed  by  a  rapidly 
growing  American  industry,  the  manufacture  of  mohair 
goods  and  products. 

The  pioneers  in  American  Angora  husbandry  will  be 
inclined  to  scoff  at  the  suggestion  that  this  industry 
is  new  in  this  country,  so  in  making  such  a  reference 
to  it  we  will  step  lightly  and  read  gently,  though  we  of 
the  younger  generation  feel  the  industry  in  its  present 
conditions  is  now  quite  entitled  to  be  classed  as  a  new 
one  in  America,  and  one  now  well  entitled  to  rank  and 
recognition  with  the  important  and  rapidly  growing  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  conditions  with  those 
prevailing  comparatively  few  years  ago  shows  such  a 
marked  advance  as  to  seemingly  warrant  the  thought 
and  the  reference  to  the  industry  as  indeed  a  new  one 
in  this  country  today. 

Then  there  was  but  one  mill  giving  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  mohair  goods,  experimentally  plodding 
through  the  early  days  of  American  mohair  spinning 
and  weaving,  whereas  today  there  are  fully  sixty  Amer- 
ican mills  manufacturing  various  kinds  of  mohair  pro- 
ducts and  within  the  past  two  years  their  lucrative  field 
has  been  invaded  by  one  of  the  most  extensive  mohair 
manufacturers  of  Bradford,  England,  whose  large  Amer- 
ican branch  mills  are  now  in  full  operation  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island. 

The  consumption  of  mohair  in  the  United  States  is 
increasing  every  year  and  far  more  so  than  the  home 
production.  The  importations  have  increased  rapidly 
in  amount  during  the  past  five  years,  2,625,575  pounds 
having  been  purchased  abroad  for  American  mills,  last 
year. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  but  for  the  present  inade- 
quate production  of  mohair  in  this  country,  other  Eng- 
lish mohair  mills  would  establish  branch  factories  here 
in  their  competition  for  the  American  trade,  and  a  ma- 
terial impetus  would  thus  begiven  to  this  branch  of 
American  textile  manufacture. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  duty  on  mohair  goods,  a 
vast  amount  is  shipped  to  this  country  by  English  man- 
ufacturers. Not  only  is  the  product  of  our  own  mills 
readily  disposed  of,  but  great  quantities  of  English 
made  goods  are  sold  here  as  well.  It  is  this  practical 
trade  demonstration  that  is  evidently  prompting  the 
manufacture  of  Bradford  to  cast  longing  eyes  toward 
this  field  and  causing  them  to  speculate  on  the  likeli- 
hood of  our  maintaining  a  government  protective  tariff. 
The  coming  of  one  English  manufacture  now  estab- 
lished here  may  be  taken  as  indicating  a  feeling  that 
no  change  will  be  made  in  this  respect,  and  but  for  the 
inadequate  production  of  mohair  here  it  is  safe  to  say 
other  plants  would  be  put  in  operation.  An  increased 
manufacture  of  mohair  goods  would  cheapen  their  cost 
to  consumers  and  naturally  increase  their  consumption 
and  use. 

The  present  method  of  marketing  mohair  in  America 
is  very  discouraging  to  manufacturers  desirous  of  en- 
tering this  field  for  it  is  generally  understood  that 
American  breeders  to  a  great  extent  ship  their  clips 
direct  to  two  Eastern  mills  who  in  turn  supply  many 
of  the  other  mills  at  a  material  profit  either  after  comb- 
ing and  grading  to  mohair  or  as  yarn.  The  uncertainty 
of  supply  of  raw  material  exercises  a  very  discouraging 
influence  on  the  manufacturer  who,  well  appreciating 
the  ready  consumption  for  his  products  here,  would  like 
to  establish  a  plant. 

That  these  conditions  will  all  be  changed  within  the 
near  future  is  an  assured  fact.  We  have  but  to  look 
back  five  years  to  see  conditions  that  now  seem  most 
primitive  by  comparison  with  those  of  today.  That  the 
industry  is  going  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds  is  clearly 
evident  to  any  student  of  the  situation,  and  with  an  in- 


creased production  of  mohair,  and  better  methods  of 
marketing,  there  will  be  more  competition  in  manufac- 
ture, wider  and  more  varied  uses  found  for  the  fiber, 
and  as  but  a  natural  consequence  its  consumption  will 
keep  pace  with  the  increasing  production. 

The  mohair  grower  has  facts  as  stalwart  and  as  un- 
shakable as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  on  which  to  pin  his 
faith  in  the  future  of  this  industry,  for  mohair  possesses 
qualities  not  found  in  any  other  fiber  or  material  avail- 
able for  textile  purposes.  Mohair  fabrics  have  the 
greatest  of  wearing  qualities  and  when  dyed  retain 
their  color  as  no  other  fiber  will.  The  silk-like  lustre 
of  mohair  gives  it  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  manufacture 
of  handsome,  attractive,  and  stylish  material  for  ladies' 
wear  and  for  various  other  uses.  Mohair  is  never  the 
shoddy  of  textile  manufacture.  It  stands  for  that  which 
is  best,  the  aristocratic  fiber  of  the  textile  world.  The 
mohair  grower  produces  that  which  possesses-  all  the  req- 
uisite qualities  that  give  its  products  first  place  and 
crowns  them  with  the  mark  of  genuine,  sterling  worth. 

Aside  from  their  valuable  fleece  yield  there  is  much 
that  can  be  said  about  the  meat  and  pelt  products  of 
Angora  goats,  to  which  increasing  attention  is  being 
given  throughout  the  country.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  when  properly  fattened  and  finished  for  slaughter, 
Angora  goats  compare  favorably  with  the  best  mutton, 
and  that  their  pelts  make  most  serviceable  rugs,  robes 
and  coats  for  which  there  is  an  every  ready  market. 

The  value  of  Angora  goats  in  the  reclaiming  of  waste, 
brushy  land,  due  to  being  natural  browsers,  is  inestim- 
able. It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  district  within  a  ra- 
dius of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  of  Kansas 
City  fully  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has  been  added 
to  assessed  valuation  of  land  as  a  result  of  pasturing 
Angora  goats  with  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  brushy 
pastures.  A  work  they  do  most  admirably  and  at  the 
same  time  return  their  owner  a  handsome  yield  from 
their  fleece  and  increase. 

That  the  Angora  goat  industry  is  bound  to  develop 
into  one  of  great  importance  in  this  country  is  no  spec- 
ulative production  — ■  it  is  a  new  well  assured  fact. 
The  value  of  organization  is  shown  in  every  important 
industry  today  and  no  long  dissertation  on  this  point 
should  be  necessary  to  convince  American  Angora  goat 
breeders  of  the  benefits  to  them  in  its  application  to 
their  industry.  The  American  Angora  Goat  Breeders" 
Association  now  has  a  membership  of  five  hundred  An- 
gora goat  breeders,  and  though  growing  steadily  every 
year,  its  membership  should  be  increased  even  more 
rapidly  that  greater  strength  may  be  attained  and 
greater  influence  as  an  organization  be  enjoyed  for  the 
carrying  out  of  measures  and  steps  of  material  benefit 
to  its  members,  and  the  industry  in  general. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


CIDER  MAKING  IN  FRANCE. 

It  is  too  late  to  be  of  much  immediate  use  but  it  is 
now  a  good  time  to  read  a  sketch  of  French  cider  mak- 
ing as  described  by  U.  S.  Consul  D.  I.  Murphy  of 
Bordeaux: 

The  official  report  of  the  French  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, recently  published,  shows  the  cider  production 
of  1906  to  have  been  589,141,287  gallons,  against  127,- 
541,  276  gallons  in  1905.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the 
cider  output  was  usually  about  one-fifth  that  of  wine, 
but  in  1906  it  was  considerably  more  than  one-third. 
To  the  great  yield  of  1906,  the  ten  departments  in  this 
consular  district  contributed  328,818  gallons.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  exhibit  the  production  for  the  last  six 
years: 

Gallons. 

1901    326,394,078 

1902    243,326,987 

1903    149,810,807 

1904    1,081,855,401 

1905    127,541,276 

1906    589,141,287 

Total    2,518,069,836 

The  method  of  making  cider  in  France  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  followed  in  America.  Greater  care 
•is  exercis-ed  in  the  gathering  of  the  apples,  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  fruit,  in  the  manner  of  fermentation,  and 
in  the  racking.  A  brief  summary  of  the  different  pro- 
cesses may  therefore  not  be  without  interest. 

Apples  Used  and  Methods  Followed. — While  there  are 
over  eighty  varieties  of  apples  grown  here  I  find  that 
but  twelve  of  them  are  ever  used  for  making  cider. 
These  are  the  "Marin,"  "Onfroy,"  "Grosbois,"  "Bedan," 
"Blans  Mollet,"  "Raille,"  "Frequin  Blanc,"  "Fre- 
quin  Rouge,"  "Jaune  et  Pointu,"  "St.  Lau- 
rent," "Martin  Tessart,"  "Prune  de  Miel,' 
and  "Argile."  It  is  said  that  sweet  apples  make 
a  flat  cider,  difficult  to  preserve  and  lacking  in  alcohol. 
Cider  made  from  bitter  apples  is  poor,  thick,  and  as- 


tringent, and  sour  apples  make  an  acid  cider,  which 
considered  injurious  to  the  digestive  organs. 

The  best  apples  for  cider  making  are  those  which  con- 
tain sufficient  sugar  and  tannin  and  which  have  a  pleas- 
ant fragrance.  These  qualities,  the  varieties  mentioned, 
especially  the  first  three  named,  possess  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  claim  that  a  mix- 
ture of  one-third  of  sweet  apples  to  two-thirds  of  bitter 
and  &our  apples  makes  the  ideal  cider. 

The  apples  are  gathered  only  during  fine  weather. 
They  are  shaken  from  the  trees  and  caught  in  nets  to 
prevent  bruising  or  contact  with  the  ground.  If  they 
are  not  carried  immediately  to  the  press,  they  are  placed 
in  dry  lofts  where  there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air 
until  ready  for  use. 

Sound  and  Clean  Apples  Only  Used— The  idea  that 
"fermentation  purges  of  all  impurities"  is  not  believed 
here,  at  least  so  far  as  cider  making  is  concerned.  No 
green,  decayed,  or  worm-eaten  apples  are  ever  used. 
The  fruit  must  be  ciean,  for  even  a  little  particle  of 
earth,  it  is  claimed,  will  produce  a  chemical  action  that 
is  highly  injurious.  The  fruit  is  first  put  through  a  cut- 
ter, the  pulp  and  juice  delected  in  a  vat  and  exposed  to 
the  air  for  about  fifteen  hours,  being  stirred  from  time 
to  time  with  a  "palette."  The  pulp  is  then  put  in  the 
press,  in  layers  of  from  1  to  6  inches,  separated  by 
light  rush  screens,  and  the  juice  extracted.  At  this 
first  pressing,  the  best  of  the  modern  presses  (the  old 
cumbrous  affairs  having  almost  entirely  disappeared), 
give  no  more  than  65  to  70  per  cent  of  pure  juice.  The 
"must"  from  this  first  pressing  is  placed  in  a  vat,  warm 
water  being  added  to  the  extent  of  25  to  30  per  cent  of 
its  volume.  It  is  left  to  macerate  for  about  fifteen  hours 
and  then  pressed  the  second  time.  To  the  remainiug 
"must"  there  are  added  10  gallons  of  water  to  every  hun- 
dred pounds  and  then  comes  the  third  pressing. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  apples  are  said  to  yield  of  first 
quality  pure  cider,  60  to  70  pounds;  of  second  quality 
cider,  25  to  28  pounds;  and  of  third  quality  cider,  25  to 
28  pounds.  In  some  places  cider  is  made  by  the  method 
of  diffusion,  which  consists  of  macerating  finely  chopped 
apples  for  twenty-four  hours  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  The  process  is  repeated  three  times,  but  I  am 
advised  that  the  results  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory 
as  the  method  previously  indicated. 

Cider  is  fermented  here  in  close  apartments,  with  a 
temperature  of  from  54  to  65  degrees  F.  The  casks  in 
which  it  is  to  ferment  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the 
sulphur  wick  is  burned  in  them.  In  the  fermentation 
the  lighter  substances,  called  the  "chapeau,"  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  the  heavier — the  lees,  which  are  thick  and 
sticky — fall  to  the  bottom.  Between  the  two  is  the  pure 
cider.  If  the  fermentation  is  not  sufficiently  active  it  is 
usually  increased  by  taking  out  and  heating  one-fourth 
of  the  contents  of  the  cask  and  then  pouring  back  over 
the  rest. 

Racking  and  Storing. — After  fermentation  (in  from 
four  to  five  days  if  the  temperature  is  moderate,  a  little 
later  if  cold)  the  cider  is  drawn  off  carefully  into  sul- 
phurated casks,  which  are  always  kept  well  filled.  Two 
months  later  it  is  again  racked,  and  six  weeks  later 
drawn  off  for  the  third  time.  The  liquid  is  then  gen- 
erally perfectly  clear,  but  if  not,  it  is  clarified  with  about 
2  ounces  of  tannin  for  every  26%  gallons. 

Cider  is  best  preserved  in  cool,  dry  cellars  and  in 
bottles  better  than  in  casks.  Thick  champagne  bottles 
are  always  used,  and  the  corks  are  tied  with  twine. 
Rubber  stoppers  are  never  used  here  for  cider  bottles. 
If  bottled  fresh,  the  cider  becomes  sparkling.  If  it  is 
found  to  be  slightly  acid,  two  or  three  grams  of  candied 
sugar  are  added  to  each  bottle.  Three  months  after- 
warys  the  cider  becoves  like  "fruity  champagne.' 

Cider  frequently  turns  bad,  especially  if  every  stage 
of  its  manufacture  has  not  been  well  looked  after  and 
carefully  done.  Among  the  principal  "maladies"  to 
which  cider  is  subject  I  may  mention  the  following,  with 
the  appropriate  remedies  employed:  "Fleur  du  Cidre" 
is  a  sort  of  white  veil  floating  in  the  cider,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  noticed  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  a  clean  cask, 
recently  sulphured. 

Acidity,  when  the  cider  is  turning  into  vinegar,  is 
corrected  by  pouring  into  the  cask,  through  the  bung, 
20  or  30  grams  of  good  olive  oil  per  hectoliter  (26% 
gallons).  If  necessary  add  200  to  400  grams  of  neutral 
tartrate  of  potash  per  cask  or  a  little  powdered  lime  or 
chalk.  Bitterness  is  corrected  by  adding  300  grams  of 
sugar  and  10  grams  of  tannin  per  hectoliter.  Fermenta- 
tion should  be  provoked  by  taking  out  and  heating  one- 
fourth  of  the  liquid  and  pouring  it  back,  drawing  off 
six  or  eight  days  later.  Greasy  cider  occurs  when  it 
becomes  sticky  and  greasy  and  flows  like  oil.  It  is  rem- 
idicd  by  adding  30  grams  of  tannin,  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  to  each  cask.   When  the  cider  becomes  very  dark 
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ten  grams  of  tannin  are  added  to  the  cask,  and  after 
racking  the  liquid  becomes  clear  again. 

A  hectare  (about  2%  acres)  of  200  apple  trees  is  said 
to  yield  about  2,245  gallons  of  good  cider,  worth  on  the 
spot  about  $130.  The  cost  of  keeping  up  the  orchard  and 
of  making  the  cider  is  about  $65,  leaving  a  profit  of  50 
per  cent.  Doctors  here  in  France  say  that  cider  drink- 
ers are  rarely  subject  to  bladder,  liver,  or  kidney 
diseases. 


THE  CANNING  INDUSTRIES. 

The  1905  census  tabulation  of  American  manufautures 
is  proceeding  under  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They 
have  just  finished  the  compilation  of  the  canning  and 
preserving,  rice  cleaning  and  polishing,  and  beet-sugar 
industries  for  the  calendar  year  1904.  This  shows  that 
there  were  2,703  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
$70,082,076,  engaged  in  canning  or  preserving  fruits, 
vegetables,  fish,  oysters,  clams,  and  shrimps,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  was  valued  at  $108,505,471.  Vegetables 
stood  first  with  $45,262,148,  fruits  second  with  $27,- 
308,826,  fish  $25,547,075,  and  oysters  $3,799,412.  Cali- 
fornia led  in  production  with  $24,826,128  in  values, 
mostly  canned  and  dried  fruit.  New  York  produced  $12,- 
910,755  of  general  goods,  and  Maryland  $12,705,511, 
mostly  canned  vegetables. 


THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

With  practically  nothing  doing  in  either  spot  or  fu- 1 
ture  wheat,  the  attention  of  wheat  interests  here  is  ' 
centered  on  the  Eastern  and  foreign  markets  and  on 
the  outlook  for  the  coming  crop.  Of  the  new  crop  j 
not  much  is  expected  as  the  acreage  is  admittedly  far 
below  the  normal.  Some  estimates  are  made  that  the 
coming  crop  will  not  be  over  150,000  tons  with  the 
California  consumption  estimated  at  400,000  tons,  leav- 
lag  a  deficit  of  250,000  tons  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Northwest  or  from  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Euro- 
pean situation  has  hardened  of  late,  and  some  of  the 
large  importers  are  now  bears  on  the  market.  Aus- 
tralia is  shipipng  quite  heavily,  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,- 
000  bushels  per  week.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  of  the  biggest  crop  ever  raised  there,  and  I 
the  exportable  surplus  is  estimated  as  high  as  50,000, 
000  bushels;  the  crop  is  estimated  at  about  77,000,000 
bushels.  Although  the  European  demand  for  really 
good  wheat  does  not  make  itself  conspicuous  at  the 
moment,  there  is  a  steady  trade  going  on,  and  the  de- 
mand will  make  itself  felt  more  and  more  as  the  season 
progresses.  The  world's  shipments  for  last  week  were 
as  follows,  in  quarters:  Russian,  150,000;  Danubian, 
188,000;  Argentine,  526,000;  Australia,  190,000.  Locally 
the  situation  is  absolutely  unchanged. 

Flour. 

The  demand  is  strong  with  an  upward  tendency.  The 
advance  in  export  brands  in  the  Northwest  has  had  a 
stiffening  effect.  Although  flour  is  rather  scarce  in 
this  State  no  great  amount  of  buying  for  California 
account  is  reported  from  either  the  Columbia  River  or 
Puget  Sound.  Advices  from  Portland  say  as  to  export- 
ing: "The  good  demand  existing  for  weeks  past  con- 
tinues and  millers  are  receiving  daily  new  orders  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  major  portion  of  the  mills 
will  be  in  operation  almost  to  the  begining  of  new  crop  1 
delivery.  The  good  demand  for  flour  coming  in  at  this 
time  of  year  is  something  unusual,  as  trade  is  always 
dull  during  February  and  March.  The  principal  call 
comes  at  present  from  China  ports.  Japan  buyers  are 
buying  sparingly,  and  are  paying  full  prices.  The  de-  ' 
mand  from  Central  and  South  America  continues  good, ' 
sales  are  becoming  large,  and  a  great  many  millers  are 
reporting  increased  sales. 

Barley. 

Brokers  on  'Change  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  buy 
strictly  choice  bright  feed  under  $1.15.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  figures  for  good  No.  1  are  still  quoted 
at  $1.12%  to  $1.13%.  The  market  continues  quiet  and 
devoid  of  feature.  The  charter  of  a  British  shop  for 
barley  to  Europe  at  18s  9d  established  a  higher  quota- 
tion for  ocean  freight.  The  chartered  grain  tonnage  in 
port  has  a  register  of  9,548,  against  a  disengaged  ton- 
nage of  29,400.  The  tonnage  on  the  way  to  this  port 
has  a  register  of  251,200.  against  209,550  on  the  same 
date  last  year.  The  acreage  which  will  now  be  rushed 
into  this  grain  may  prove  the  largest  on  record,  and 
results  may  show  a  large  crop. 

Oats. 

Oats  are  still  firmly  held  by  sellers,  who  oblige  buy 


'  ers  to  pay  full  prices.  The  market  is  moderately- 
active,  with  only  light  stocks.  The  market  in  the 
North  is  also  firm.  There  the  demand  is  very  good 
and  some  sales  have  been  made  recently  at  top  figures, 
but  the  uncertainty  of  securing  transportation  facilities 
is  a  drawback  in  consummating  sales.  Most  all  the 
orders  coming  in  are  for  prompt  delivery,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  things  no  Northern  dealer  can  promise. 
Corn. 

Samples  continue  to  increase  and  are  now  more  num- 
erous than  for  months.  They  meet  with  little  atten- 
tion, however,  for  the  inquiry  is  very  light.  Prices  are 
irregular  and  have  a  wide  range,  every  dealer  seeming 
to  have  his  own  quotation.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, sellers  are  firm  in  their  ideas. 

Millstuffs. 

This  market  seems  to  have  become  quite  easy  and 
i  at  present  the  supply  is  fully  up  to  requirements 
Small  shipments  are  coming  in  from  the  North  but  at 
the  moment  there  is  little  prospect  of  these  increasing. 
The  abundance  of  green  feed  is  having  its  effect  on  the 
demand,  which  is  now  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  was. 
Beans. 

While   the    active    speculative    demand   for  bayos, 
pinks,  and  several  other  kinds  of  beans  noted  last  week 
no  longer  continues,  there  is  a  good  fair  movement  and 
the  market  is  firm  as  a  rule.    No  further  change  in  i 
quotation  is  noted. 

Hay. 

There  has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  hay  receipts 
during  the  past  week,  the  total  showing  3,040  tons  in  ! 
comparison  with  3,720  tons  for  the  week  preceding  I 
The  lessened  shipments  have  been  more  marked  by 
water,  total  arrivals  at  the  wharf  amounting  to  600 ! 
tons,  in  comparison  with  1,120  last  week.    Unfavorable  j 
weather  has  been  responsible  for  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  although  stocks  in  bay  warehouses  are  probably 
becoming  exhausted.    Rail  shipments  are  still  coming  I 
through  rather  unsatisfactorily,  for,  although  some  carj 
are  brought  right  through,  many  are  switched  on  var-  J 
ious  sidings  and  held  for  weeks  before  being  brought  to 
market.   All  markets  seem  dull  at  the  moment,  though, 
the  consumption  has  in  no  way  lessened  in  town.  Al- 
though concessions  are  being  made  to  effect  sales  of 
medium  grades  of  hay,  yet  the  market  quotably  is  not 
lower.    Crop  prospects  are  beginning  to  figure  now, 
and,  as  comparatively    little   land    has    as   yet  been 
seeded,  the  feeling  at  the  moment  in  the  country  is 
that  there  will  be  little  good  quality  grain  hay  next  sea- 
son.   This  may  become  an  important  item  later. 
Wool. 

No  new  clip  wool  has  yet  come  into  this  market,  nor 
is  any  expected  for  some  time  yet.  When  it  does  come 
it  is  expected  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  quota- 
tions.  The  market  at  present  is  quiet  and  without  feat- 
ure. In  Boston,  market  transactions  in  California 
wools  have  been  limited  to  a  few  lots  of  middle  county, 
which  have  gone  to  the  overcoating  and  clothing  mills 
at  prices  within  the  range  of  18c  and  22c,  the  clean 
cost  being  about  65c.  Slightly  rising  100,000  pounds 
have  been  disposed  of,  all  told.  Some  of  the  wools  sold 
at  21c  brought  63c  to  64c  clean.  In  the  Northern  wools 
there  has  been  practically  nothing  doing. 

Hops. 

There  is  fair  activity  in  hops,  with  a  sale  of  5,000  , 
bales  Oregons  and  Californias  at  10c  to  12%c.  The! 
tone  of  the  market  is  steady  to  firm.   It  is  reported  that 
12c  has  been  bid  for  1907  Oregons. 

Hides. 

In  spite  of  the  high  prices  which  have  held  for  hides 
for  months  past  there  are  indications  of  a  further  ad- 
vance.  California  tanners  are  anticipating  such  a  move  | 
Stocks  on  hand  are  light. 

Meats. 

Hogs  have  again  gone  up  and  are  now  selling  at 
sensational  prices.  They  derive  their  firmness  from 
continued  light  arrivals  and  the  high  prices  of  other 
meats.  Other  descriptions  of  live  and  dressed  stock 
show  no  further  change,  but  all  are  in  light  supply  and 
steady  to  firm.  Dressed  hogs  are  now  bringing  from 
11  %c  to  13c  per  pound. 

Poultry. 

Although  the  receipts  of  Eastern  stock  this  week 
have  been  quite  liberal  and  arrivals  from  domestic 
points  large,  the  poultry  market  is  in  excellent  shape 
for  sellers.  Everything  except  live  turkeys,  for  which 
j  there  is  little  or  no  demand,  finds  prompt  sale,  and 
nearly  everything  in  the  chicken  line  is  selling  at  high- 
er prices  than  ruled  last  week.  Extra  large  young 
roosters  and  hens  sell  above  the  quotations,  which  are 
from  $7  to  $8,  which  represent  the  prices  obtained  for 
the  general  run  of  offerings.    Game  sells  off  fairly  ani 


rules  steady,  the  light  receipts  being  just  about  suf- 
ficient to  balance  the  demand. 

Butter. 

While  receipts  of  butter  are  running  heavy,  the  pro- 
portion of  fresh  extras  in  the  arrivals  is  small,  supplies 
of  this  grade  being  barely  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. The  market  for  fine  table  goods  was  very  strong 
most  of  the  week  and  extras  were  bid  up  to  33  %c,  but 
there  were  no  sales,  as  receivers  were  very  firm  in 
their  views  and  have  held  out  for  35c  per  pound.  With 
the  demand  of  good  proportions  and  an  actual  shortage 
reported  in  some  quarters,  indications  favor  a  firm  and 
advancing  market  until  the  Northern  counties  com- 
mence to  ship,  which  will  be  a  matter  of  some  weeks 
yet.  The  under  grades  of  fresh  stock  clean  up  readily 
from  day  to  day,  being  in  demand  for  shipment  as  well 
as  for  local  use. 

Eggs. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  egg  situation. 
The  consumption  is  large  and  steadily  increasing,  but 
the  same  is  true  of  the  receipts,  and  dealers  find  it  im- 
possible to  effect  clearances  from  day  to  day.  Thus  far 
dealers  have  been  unable  to  dispose  of  surplus  lots,  by 
storing,  as  most  of  the  eggs  coming  in  are  wet,  which 
makes  storing  a  risky  proposition.  Small  quantities 
are  going  to  the  icehouse,  but  the  movement  Is  not 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  market  to  any  extent. 

Cheese. 

Cheese  is  a  little  firmer  with  the  market  on  most 
lines  well  cleaned  up.    Receipts  are  light. 

Potatoes. 

With  supplies  coming  forward  more  freely  than  here- 
tofore, particularly  from  Oregon,  the  potato  market  is 
exhibiting  evidences  of  easiness,  as  buyers  are  inclined 
to  hold  off  and  limit  their  purchases  in  expectation  of 
lower  prices.  River  goods  are  neglected  altogether, 
as  the  prevailing  prices  are  higher  than  most  buyers 
care  to  pay,  and  Eastern  and  Oregon  stock,  which  can 
be  had  at  comparatively  cheaper  rates,  are  taking 
their  places. 

Vegetables. 

Onions  are  rather  weak  than  otherwise.  Oregon  lots 
have  to  be  sold  quickly,  as  they  are  coming  to  hand 
in  rather  poor  condition  as  a  result  of  being  too  long 
in  transit.  Slender  supplies  and  high  prices  continue 
to  characterize  the  market  for  miscellaneous  veget- 
ables. Anything  that  comes  to  hand  in  good  condition 
finds  prompt  sale  at  firm  rates  from  day  to  day.  Green 
peas  from  Los  Angeles  came  to  hand  in  poor  shape, 
being  rain  damaged,  and  had  to  be  sold  at  weak  prices. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  is  an  unchanged  market  in  both  pears  and 
apples,  the  only  fruits  now  on  the  market.  Supply  and 
demand  appear  to  balance  present  prices. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Receipts  of  oranges  continue  heavy.  Under  these 
heavy  arrivals  and  with  the  trade  only  moderately 
active,  the  market  is  naturally  weak  and  prices  are  any- 
thing but  steady.  Desirable  sizes  of  a  few  favored 
brands  of  navels  sell  up  to  $2.50  per  box  in  a  small 
way* but  sales  of  general  offerings  above  $2  per  box 
are  rare.  Tangerines  and  grape  fruits  are  weak  and 
lower,  in  sympathy  with  oranges,  while  lemons  hold 
up  well,  stocks  being  rather  light  and  the  demand  good. 
Telegraphic  advices  from  Spain  to  New  York  say  that 
the  weather  is  the  severest  ever  known  and  that  the 
lemon  crop  has  been  completely  ruined.  If  the  reports 
are  authentic,  the  East  will  be  obliged  to  draw  upon 
this  State  for  supplies  more  heavily  than  heretofore 
and  will  thus  give  this  line  somewhat  of  an  impetus. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Continued  firmness  prevails  with  the  demand  fot 
everything  light  here,  though  prunes  and  raisins  are 
going  off  better  in  the  Eastern  markets.  New  York  re- 
ports more  demand  for  prunes,  both  for  export  and 
local  retail  account,  with  raisins  second  in  point  of 
activity. 

Honey. 

Reports  from  various  honey  producing  sections  are 
that  the  outlook  is  for  a  large  crop  of  good  honey. 
Locally  the  market  shows  no  change. 


Consul-General  Henry  Bordewich,  of  Christiania,  re- 
ports that  in  1905  Norway  exported  of  seaweed  ashes 
1,973,600  kilograms  (kilogram,  2  1-5  pounds)  of  value 
$60,836,  all  going  to  Great  Britain.  Iodine  made  from 
seaweed  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  12,083  kilograms, 
worth  $48,560,  all  to  Germany. 


He — I've  half  a  mind  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wffe. 
She — Sorry,  but  I  really  couldn't  marry  a  man  with 
only  half  a  mind. 


March  2,  1907. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


HINTS  FOR  SMALL  DAIRIES. 

In  the  course  of  an  essay  by  EL  J. 
Faulkner,  State  Dairy  Inspector,  read  be- 
fore the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of 
the  California  Creamery  Operators'  As- 
sociation, the  following  hints  are  given: 

We  have  made  wonderful  strides  in 
buttermaking,  especially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  creamery  machinery.  Now  is 
the  time  we  must  make  still  greater 
strides  in  the  development  of  the  dairy. 
The  man  who  makes  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  his  business  always  uses  his 
brains  and  the  best  implements  to  con- 
duct his  business.  So  it  is  with  the 
dairyman  that  wants  to  succeed,  must 
use  dairy  cows  that  will  produce  milk  at 
its  minimum  cost  under  the  existing 
conditions.  The  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  cows  is  therefore  the  most  es- 
sential point  in  a  successful  dairy.  But 
the  herd  alone  will  not  make  his  dairy 
sanitary,  but  it  is  the  means  whereby 
he  can  construct  hi&  buildings  on  sani- 
tary plans. 

I  see  too  many  of  our  dairy  barns.  In 
the  first  place  many  are  arranged  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  suf- 
ficient light.  You  all  know  that  a  few 
hours  of  sunlight  is  more  valuable  than 
any  disinfectant  that  you  can  use. 

Next  is  the  ventilation,  which  is-  a  fea- 
ture of  great  importance.  Hundreds  of 
dairy  animals  are  becoming  effected  with 
tuberculosis  owing  to  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions under  which  their  owners  insist 
on  keeping  them,  and  the  importance  of 
thorough  ventilation  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  any  other  feature  I  could  men- 
tion as  regards  to  the  health  of  the 
stock.  A  great  many  dairymen  are 
breeding  disease  in  their  stock  much 
faster  than  we  could  eliminate  it  by  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  the  slaughter  house. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  a  system 
of  ventilation,  but  will  mention  a  few 
points  as  to  the  floor  and  passages  be- 
hind the  cows.  The  floor  should  be  made 
of  concrete,  as  should  the  mangers. 
Some  prefer  wooden  floors  and  others 
prefer  a  concrete  floor  covered  with  wood. 
The  one  objection  to  concrete  floors  is, 
that  they  are  cold  and  when  wet  are  slip- 
pery. But  from  a  sanitary  point,  there 
is  none  better  than  the  concrete.  The 
passages  between  the  cows  should  be  at 
least  five  feet  from  the  gutter  to  the 
side  wall  where  there  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient distance,  thus  allowing  a  wide 
passage  for  a.  manure  carrier,  or  team 
while  cleaning  the  barn.  With  a  manure 
carrier  in  the  barn  all  the  litter  can  be 
carried  a  good  distance  from  the  barn, 
thus  avoiding  contamination  of  the  sta- 
ble, as  is  done  when  the  manure  is 
thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  allowed 
to  ferment  and  decay,  as  is  done  in  many 
of  our  California  dairies. 

After  having  a  barn  sanitary,  the  next 
deficiency  is  the  dairy  house.  A  dairy- 
man may  have  every  other  facility  but  a 
place  to  handle  the  milk.  This  alone  will 
cause  failure.  He  must  have  a  dairy 
building,  especially  a  place  where  his 
utensils  can  be  properly  cleaned,  where 
the  milk  can  be  cooled  and  aerated  prop- 
erly. It  is  not  an  uncommon  fault  to 
find  the  dairy  room  in  the  barn  and  the 
cream  allowed  to  remain  there  for  three 
or  four  days  at  a  time.  The  best  dairy 
practice  requires  that  the  milk  be  re- 
moved from  the  barn  immediately  after 
drawing.  Many  of  the  dairies  have  no 
facilities  for  handling  milk  and  washing 
utensils,  or  else  very  poor  ones,  and  the 
result  is,  the  utensils  are  dirty,  and  the 
result  is  the  milk  and  cream  delivered 
at  the  creameries  and  for  city  supply 
contains  great  numbers  of  bacteria  in- 
jurious to  the  public  health,  especially 
infants  and  invalids. 

PILES  CUBED  IN  6  TO  14  DAYS. 
PAZO  OINTMENT  is  guaranteed  to  cure  any  case 
of  Itching,  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding  Piles  in  6 
to  14  days,  or  money  refunded.  50c. 
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It  requires  more  feed  to  produce  100  pounds  gain  on  a  fattening  steer  the  second  six  months 
than  it  does  the  first,  and  more  each  mouth  thereafter  than  the  month  previous.  The  advantage 
of  early  marketing  is  evident,  but  early  marketing  requires  skillful  feeding.  Every  function  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  must  be  kept  in  perfect  condition.  The  matter  of  growth  is  a  matter  of 
digestion.  Crowding  is  always  dangerous  unless  certain  precaution  is  taken  to  assist  nature  in 
eliminating  or  expelling  from  the  system,  waste  and  poisonous  residue  that  is  sure  to  be 
deposited  under  heavy  feed. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FOOD  f 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D. ,  D.  V.  S.)  contains  bitter  tonics  which  act  upon  the  digestive 
organs,  strengthening  and  improving  them  so  that  the  largest  possible  amount  of  nutrition  is 
appropriated  to  building  bone,  muscle,  milk  fat,  etc.,  and  besides  looking  after  the  supply,  it 
also  takes  care  of  the  overflow— it  contains  the  nitrates  which  assist  nature  in  expelling  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  urine,  those  elements  that  would  be  harmful  if  allowed  to 
linger  in  the  system.    Furthermore,  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  furnishes  iron,  the  greatest  known 
blood  builder,  and  is  mildly  laxative,  regulating  the  bowels  duringthe  period  of  dry  feed- 
ing as  though  the  animal  was  on  pasture,  and  relieves  the  minor  stock  ailments.  That 
bitter  tonics,  iron,  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  produce  the  results  above  mentioned  we 
refer  to  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow,  Finlay  Dun,  and  every  medical  writer  of  the  age, 
and  sell  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $7.00.    25  lb.  pail  $2.00 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

WTiere  Dr  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose — it's  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most 
digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic,  and  this  paper  is  back 
of  the  guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  Each  Month— Dr.  Hess  ( M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  You 
can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.    Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  mannfadxrretB  of  Dr.  Bess  Poultry  Pan-a  ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer.  Instant  Loose  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
THE  PETAL.CMA  INCUBATOB  CO.,  Petuluma,  California,  P&cl&o  Coast  Distributors. 
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If  you  can  increase  your  butter  production 
without  any  increased  cost  or  any  more  work 
won't  it  pay  you  to  do  it?    And  if  you  can  get 
more  butter  from  you  milk  with  less 
work,  that  will  be  still  better,  won't  it? 
That's  exactly  what  you  can  do  if  you 
will  do  as  Mr.  Leiting  did — buy  a 
Sharpies  Tubular  Separator.  Here's 
what  he  says  about  the  Tubular: 


Randolph,  Nebraska,  Feb.  15th,  1906. 
Gentlemen:— On  the  23rd  day  of  January. 
Iy06,  I  took  a  No.  4  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator 
on  trial.  On  learning:  that  I  was  in  the  market 
for  a  cream  separator,  the  agent  for  the  disc 
style  "bucket  bowl"  separator  brought  one  to 
my  farm  and  requested  me  to  give  it  a  trial  be- 
fore making  a  purchase.  After  giving  both 
machines  a  fair  trial,  I  concluded  to  keep  the 
Tubular  as  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  the  other 
machine.  It  skims  closer,  runs  easier,  and  is 
very  much  easier  to  wash,  there  being  so  many 
less  parts.  From  three  skimmings  of  milk  from 
7  cows,  we  were  able  to  make  Wi  lbs.  more  but- 
ter with  the  Tubular  than  we  could  with  the 
"bucket  bowl"  machine.      B.  LEITING. 


The  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separator 


MORE  BUTTER 
MORE  MONEY 

gets  all  the  cream  there  is  in  the  milk,  does  it  so 
easy  that  it's  not  work  to  run  it  at  all,  and  is  so 
simple,  with  only  one  little  part  in  the  bowl  to  wash 
and  keep  clean  that  comparison  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  extra  cream  it  gets  makes  the  Tubular  a  regular 
savings  bank  for  its  owner. 

All  the  other  good  money-making  points  are  told 
In  book  F-131,  which  you  ought  to  read.  Write  for  it 
today— we'll  send  it  free  to  you. 

THE  8HARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


Chicago,  III. 


A  common  fault  with  the  keeping  qual- 
ity of  milk  and  cream  is  due  in  many 
cases;,  of  being  neld  at  too  high  a  temper- 
ature. This  trouble  can  be  avoided  to  a 
great  extent,  by  using  the  cooler.  If  ice 
is  not  obtainable,  and  it  is,  of  course,  too 
expensive  a  proposition  for  many  dairy- 
men to  use  artificial  cooling,  so  the  best 
method  is  to  use  the  coolest  water  you 
have,  which  is  much  better  than  using 
none  at  all. 

The  causes  of  poor  cream  and  milk  are 
not  understood  by  many  of  our  dairymen 
of  today.    They  think  just  so  that  the 


cream  is  sour  it  is  in  the  finest  condition 
lor  buttermaking.  This  is  a  very  great 
mistake.  Of  course,  if  the  cream  is  sour 
and  the  flavor  is  fine,  it  is  much  better 
than  bad  flavored  sweet  cream,  but  at  any 
rate  cream  s-hould  be  sweet  when  de- 
livered to  the  creamery. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

"Squabs  for  Profit,"  by  William  E. 
Rice  and  William  E.  Cox,  is  the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  work  ever  pub- 
lished on  squab  raisin*.'  It  contains  the 
hard-earned  experience  of  the  authors 
Every  detail  of  their  methods  of  select- 


OSBORNE 
HARROWS 


0sborne\ 


A  Line  of  Winners 

OSBORNE 

Rival  Disc  Harrows 

Columbia  Disc  Harrows 
Peg  Toolh  Harrows 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows 

Sulky  Spring  Toolh  Harrows 
A  Full    anil  Complete  Line  of  Standard  and 
Reliable  Goods. 

Write  Us  for  Catalogue  of  Farm  Implements, 
Wagons  and  Vehicles 

Pacific  Implement  Go. 

133-153  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  want  ten  thousand  bales  of 

WOOL 


And  let  us  tell  you  how  growers  can 
SELL   TO  MANUFACTURERS 
CUT  OUT  ALL  SPECULATION 
AVOID  MIDDLEMEN 
SAVE  FROM  2  TO  5c  PER  LB. 
by  using 

Co-operative  methods  on  a  strictly 
business  basis. 

It  costs  you  only  a  postal  card  or  a 
2c.  stamp  to  find  out  all  about  it. 

Write  us  today,  stating  size  of  you' 
clip,  and  will  tell  you  everything. 

Century  Mercantile  Co. 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


ing,  breeding,  feeding,  killing  and  mar- 
keting squabs  is  given  in  plain,  simple 
language,  with  numerous  illustrations,  all 
taken  from  tne  home  plant  of  Mr. 
Rice  in  New  Jersey.  The  chapter  on 
buildings,  their  location,  and  how  to 
construct  them  is  concise,  specific  and 
complete.  This  book  can  be  ordered 
from  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  *or  50  cents, 
postpaid. 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


FAITH. 

I  will  not  doubt,  though  all  my  ships 

at  sea 

Come  drifting  home  with  broken  masts 
and  sails; 

I  shall  believe  the  Hand  which  never 
fails 

From  seeming  evil  worketh  good  for  me; 
And  though  I  weep  because  those  sails 

are  battered, 
Still  will  I  cry,  while  my  best  hopes  lie 

shattered, 

"I  trust  in  thee." 

I  will  not  doubt,  though  sorrows  fall 
prayers  return 
Unanswered  from  the  still,  white  realm 
above; 

I  shall  believe  it  is  an  all-wise  love 
Which  has  refused    those    things  for 

which  I  yearn; 
And  through  at  times  I  cannot  keep  from 
grieving, 

Yet  the  pure  ardor  of  my  fixed  believing 
Undimnied  shall  burn. 

I  will  not  doubt,  though  sorrows  fall  like 
rain. 

And  troubles  swarm  like  bees  about 
a  hive; 

I  shall  believe  the  heights  for  which 
I  strive 

Are  reached  by  anguish  and  by  pain; 
And  though  I  groan  and  tremble  with  my 

crosses, 

I  yet  shall  see,  through    my  severest 
losses, 

The  greater  gain. 

I  will  not  doubt;  well  anchored  in  the 
faith, 

Like  some  stanch  ship,  my  soul  braves 

every  gale, 
So  strong  its  courage  that  it  will  not 

fail 

To  breast  the  mighty  unknown  sea  of 
Death. 

Oh,  may  I  cry  when  body  parts  with 
spirit, 

"I  do  not  doubt,"  so  listening  worlds  may 
hear  it. 
With  my  last  breath. 


LAVINIA'S  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 

When  William  Higginbottom,  Jr.,  elec- 
trified his  parents  with  the  startling  an- 
nouncement of  his  marriage,  his  mother 
almost  fainted,  so  great  was  the  shock. 

Almost  from  his  cradle,  Lavinia  Hig- 
ginbottom, being  disappointed  in  the  ad- 
vent of  a  son  instead  of  a  daughter,  had 
consoled  herself  with  the  thought  of  a 
possible  daughter-in-law;  having  fore- 
seen by  some  mysterious  oracle  that  her 
son  would  be  the  first  and  last  Higgin- 
bottom of  their  generation  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  before  him. 

Of  course  her  daughter-in-law  would 
be  dainty  in  feature  and  form,  and  a 
possible  brunette,  as  her  son  was  a 
florid  blonde  of  the  herculean  type,  true 
to  his  birth  and  ancestry.  Besides,  La- 
vinia was  a  small  woman,  and  enter- 
tained no  thought  of  looking  up  to  a 
daughter-in-law;  she,  Lavinia  Higgin- 
bottom, alone  would  reign  queen  of  her 
home. 

After  the  first  shock  was  over,  La- 
vinia hurried  to  her  daughter-in-law's 
room  —  which  had  been  furnished  and 
in  waiting  for  more  than  ten  years,  ever 
since  her  son  had  celebrated  the  day 
of  his  legal  majority  —  and  began  hasty 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
bride  and  groom. 

"Oh,  dear,  she  sighed,  '  if  it  could 
only  have  been  Pinkie  Warner!  —  or 
Lillian  White,  or  Violet  Simpson  —  but 


Irrigation  Pumping 

is  done  easily  and  economically  with  an 

I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engine 


WHETHER  you  are  pump- 
ing from  deep  wells,  shal- 
low wells,  reservoirs, 
canals,  or  running  streams,  an 
I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is  the 
one  best  power. 

It  is  the  best  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  easily 
operated.  You  don't  need  an  en- 
gineer to  look  after  it — in  fact  it 
requires  practically  no  attention 
whatever — it  will  run  for  hours 
at  a  time,  safely  and  regularly, 
and  when  it  does  needattention, 
your  small  boy  or  girl  can  look 
after  it  as  well  as  you  can. 

Wesiern  General  Agencies:  Denver,  Colo 


Next  it  will  not  get  out  of 
order.    I.H.C.  gasoline  en- 
gines are  made  throughout  of  the  ji 
best  materials,  and  all  complica-  *■ 

ted  parts  have  been  eliminated.      them  before  you  buy 
And  again,  it  is  economical. 


Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  the 
fuel  it  uses,  and  it  gets  all  the 
powerout  of  it  and  wastes  no  fuel. 
And  gasoline  is  something  you 
can  always  have  ready.  Buy  it 
by  the  barrel,  and  it  is  easy  to 
keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

And  there  are  many  other  fea- 
tures which  we  can't  go  on  to  ex- 
plain here — durability,  safety, 
convenience,  etc.  Investigate 

Portland,  Ore..  Salt  Lake  City.  Vlah. 


It  will  pay 
you  to  know  all  about  them 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are 
made  in  various  styles, — Vertical 
and  Horizontal,  Stationary  and 
Portable,  and  in  sizes  ranging 
from  2  to  20-horse  power.  When 
not  in  use  for  pumping  they  fur- 
nish excellent  power  for  sawing 
wood,  cleaning  grain,  grinding 
feed,  shredding  fodder,  separa- 
ting cream,  etc. 

Call  on  Local  Aucnt  or  write  nearest  gen- 


eral  agency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Only  One  "BBOMO  QUININE" 

That  is  LAXATIVE  BROMO  Quinine.  Similarly 
named  remedies  sometimes  deceive.  The  first  and 
original  Cold  Tablet  is  a  WHIT K  PACKAGE  with 
black  and  red  lettering,  and  bears  the  signature 
of  E.  W.  GROVE.  25c. 


he  wouldn't  listen  to  me  —  just  like  a 
Higginbottom,  though  —  if  he'd  only 
took  after  the  Hightowers  he'd  'a'  saved 
me  lots  of  trouble. 

"Marthy!"  she  called  from  the  stair- 
way, "bring  up  a  fresh  pitcher  of  water." 
Then  Lavinia  sat  down  for  a  breathing 
space,  and  critically  surveyed  the  little 
room. 

The  pink-flowered  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows had  long  since  faded,  like  her 
hopes,  with  the  years;  and  the  carpet 
had  grown  dingy  and  dull.  The  little  old- 
fashioned  bureau  —  an  antique  inheri- 
tance —  stood  up  primly  against  the  wall 
between  the  windows,  looking  as  calm 
and  composed  ae  on  the  day  it  was 
stationed  there  many  years  before.  Two 
equally  prim  candlesticks  stood  in  their 
long-accustomed  places  upon  little 
crocheted  mats;  and  the  inevitable  pow- 
der-box reposed  in  the  center  of  the 
bureau.  Over  the  oval  mirror  hung  a 
stuffy  pincushion  replete  with  rusty  pins. 
On  the  plain  high  mantel  were  two  little 
Dresden  china  statuettes,  defiantly  fac- 
ing each  other;  apparently  the  distance 
between  them  had  engendered  a  cold  dis- 
dain. In  the  middle  of  the  mantel  stood 
a  green  glass  vase,  filled  with  crystal- 
ized  grasses. 

Martha,  the  maid,  came  with  the 
pitcher  of  water. 

"Now,  go  to  the  baker's,"  said  La- 
vinia, "and  get  some  lady  fingers  arrr 
jelly  rolls  for  tea —  hurry,  quick!" 

Lavinia  smoothed  the  coverlet  on  the 
old-fashioned  bed,  then  straightened  the 
bolster  and  replaced  the  pillows  wtih 
genuine  satisfaction.  The  feather  bed 
was  Lavinia's  special  pride,  because  it 
was  a  fine,  large  one,  and  was  rendered 
doubly  dear  and  sacred  from  the  fact 
that  her  precious  old  grandmother  and 
dear  mother  had  taken  their  earthly 
flight  from  this  soft  couch;  it  had  been 
sunned  and  aired,  but  remained  on  the 
bed  from  winter  to  summer,  and  back 
to  winter  again.  Lavinia  then  opened 
the  bureau  drawer,  and  took  from  an 
embroidered  linen  case  a  dainty  gown 
and  nightcap  —  Lavinia  was  neat  or 
nothing. 

"The  poor  little  thing'll  be  tired,  I 
know,"  Lavinia  mused,  "coming  all  the 
way  from  Virginny  —  that's  what  the 
telegram  said  —  and  maybe  her  trunk'll 
not  come  tonight." 

She  laid  the  robe  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  hung  the  little  frilled  cap  on 
the  knob  of  the  bedstead  —  looking  like 
a  thing  of  life.  Then  she  opened  a  win- 
dow to  let  in  some  fresh  air,  and  looked 
out. 

The  wayside  was  green  with  Buffalo 


GUARANTEED:   65   per  Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  Thlsmeans  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


YOU  are  a  farmer  you  have 
seen  your  crops  suffer  for  lack 
of  moisture. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  when 
the  drouth  came  what  a  fine 
thingit  would  be  to  have  a  stream 
of  water  running  through  your 
field,   which  could  be  turned  onto  the 
thirsty  ground. 

If  this  thought  never  did  occur  to  you  just 
Stop  and  think  a  minute  water  always  there 
—  no  danger  from  dry  spells  no  possibility 
of  crop  failure,  for  when  you  have  good 
land,  good  seed  and  warm  weather  all  you 
need  to  make  a  perfect  crop  is  moisture — 
we  furnish  the  moisture  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  failure  in  the  supply. 

You  believe  in  irrigation— you  can't  help 
it, for  it  marks  the  difference  between  abso- 
lutely sure  crops  and  uncertainty. 

Certainty  is  always  to  be  preferred— 
therefore  you  believe  in  irrigation. 

That  being  the  case  it  only  remains  for 
you  to  choose  the  best  spot  under  irrigation 
in  which  to  invest  your  money  and  make 
your  home. 

All  things  considered.  Sunny  Southern 
Alberta  is  the  best  district  in  the  world  for 
the  man  seeking  sure  returns. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Canadian  irrigation 
laws  are  the  best  on  earth— in  the  history  of 
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Canada  there  has  never  been  a  suit  over 
waterrights  theGovernment  stands  behind 
the  farmer  and  settles  disputes  free  of  cost 
in  case  there  should  be  any,  but  there  are 
none  because  theGovernment  sees  to  it  that 
no  irrigation  ditches  are  built  unless  there 
is  ample  water  to  supply  them. 

To  the  farmer  who  has  had  endless  water 
litigation  this  means  much. 

The  land  is  good  in  Alberta— there  is  no 
better  and  the  constant  deposit  of  silt  and 
other  suspended  matter  continually  im- 
proves it. 

Southern  Alberta  is  without  question  or 
doubt  the  finest  live  stock  country  on  earth 

the  summers  are  grand  and  the  winters 
are  mild  as  those  of  the  Central  States. 

Almost  any  crop  can  be  raised  in  Southern 
Alberta.  It  is  the  coming  wheat,  alfalfa  and 
sugar  beet  country  of  the  continent,  and  the 
markets  for  beef,  mutton,  pork,  grains  and 
all  otherfarm  products  are  betterthan  those 
of  the  western  states. 

If  you  want  to  verify  what  we  say  by 
seeing  Sunny  Southern  Alberta,  we  will 
be  glad  to  make  the  trip  cheap  and  easy  for 
you  send  your  name  and  address  and  learn 
how  to  get  here  the  best  way  and  how  to 
get  the  best  land  on  earth  in  the  LAST 
GREAT  WEST  at  prices  so  low  that  they 
are  hardly  to  be  considered.  Address, 
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Soft  Harness 

You  can  make  your  har- 
ness as  soft  as  a  glove  and 
as  tough  as  wire  by  using 
Eureka  Harness  Oil.  You 
can  lengthen  its  life— make 
it  last  twice  as  long  as  it 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  old  harness  like  new. 
Made  of  pure,  heavy -bodied 
oil,  especially  prepared  to 
■withstand  all  weathers. 

For  all  axle  troubles  use 
Boston  Coach  Aide  Oil. 
Iietter  and  more  economical 
than  castor  oil.  Will  not 
gum  or  corrode.  Lasting, 
reliable,  satisfactory. 
Highest  Award,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE— ALL  SIZES 

Made  by  Standard  00  Co. 

Ineorpo rated 


DEWEY,STRONC  &.C0 


CAVEATS 


PATENTS 

K>  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


School  of  Practical,  £ioil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surviving,  Archittcturi,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

5100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pret't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorination 
A»»ay,$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying   Established  in  1864    Send  for  circular. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mts.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable  . 

Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop         Saratoga,  Gal. 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

The  Bee-keeper's  guide  to  success.  The 
Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 


tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with 
bees.  Contributors  are  practical  honey  pro- 
ducers who  know  how.  Interesting — in- 
structive. $1  per  year;  3  mos.  (13  copies) 
25c.  Sample  free. 

American  Bee  Journal, 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


(OTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLECi 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Cali 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  dc: 

Write  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 
Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  1BLA  CKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

temporary  address 
Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets  Berkeley,  Cat. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave . 


Blake,  Moffitt&Towne, 


DEALERS  In 

Paper 

1400  Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

HEALLTS 

BusinessGollege  andSchool  of  Engineering 

The  Leading  Commercial  and 
Engineering  School  In  the  West 

Has  branches  at  Oakland,  Stockton,  Fresno  aud 
Santa  Cruz. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS. 

80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1  ,000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering departments.  All  departments  open  the 
entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction 
Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


clover;  and  in  the  adjoining  vacant 
lot  tall  sunflowers  lifted  their  lofty 
heads,  all  aglow  with  golden  col- 
ors'. Lavinia  remembered  how  Wil- 
liam, when  a  child  at  home  had 
admired  their  gorgeous  hues.  She  could 
now  in  fancy  see  his  little  sunny  head 
peeping  up  between  the  tall,  green  stalks 

—  and  his  was  a  sunny  disposition,  too. 
The  years  rolled  back  for  Lavinia  today, 
and  she  briefly  went  over  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  past.  Each  little  childish  in- 
cident was  recalled  and  lovingly  dwelt 
upon.  And  today  he  was  bringing  home 
his  wife!  But  ah,  how  different  from  all 
her  plans! — this  wife  was  a  stanger. 

"If  she'll  only  let  me  love  her!"  La- 
vinia thought.  "William'll  be  good  to 
his  wife  —  he  was  always  a  dutiful  son. 
She'll  get  the  best  husband  in  the  world 

—  he'll  be  plum  foolish  over  her,  I  know! 
William's  that  much  like  his  mother  — 
he's  an  affectionate  disposition."  And 
with  a  deep  sigh  Lavinia  closed  the  shut- 
ters, glanced  hastily  round  the  little 
room,  then  went  down  to  set  the  tea- 
table. 

Lavinia's  husband  had  come  down  to 
the  sitting-room,  and  was  reading  the 
daily  paper.  But  Lavinia,  nervous  and 
fidgety,  rushed  hither  and  thither,  put- 
ting the  house  in  order.  She  watched 
the  clock  closely,  and  now  and  then  ex- 
pectantly peered  out  of  the  window  or 
went  to  the  door.  The  nearer  the  time 
came  for  the  arrival  of  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law  the  more  anxious  she  be- 
came; she  had  worked  herself  up  to  a 
nervous  frenzy. 

"Lavinia,  do  sit  down  and  calm  your- 
self!" impatiently  requested  her  hus- 
band, who  was  by  nature  the  personifica- 
tion of  calm,  though  at  last  disturbed 
by  her  restless  movements  to  and  fro 
through  the  rooms. 

"Be  calm!  That's  just  like  you,  Mr. 
Higginbottom,  to  talk  about  calm  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm.  How  can  I  be  calm, 
and  a  new  daughter-in-law  a-com- 
ing  that  I've  never  laid  eyes  on  before. 
Oh,  dear,  after  all  my  worry  and  the  rais- 
ing of  him  —  it's  come  to  this;  he  never 
said  one  word  when  he  come  to  marry. 
Well,  I  do  hope  he'll  get  a  good  wife, 
anyway!" 

Lavinia  resumed  her  knitting,  but  her 
fingers  worked  nervously.  Suddenly  she 
rose,  saying: 

"I'd  better  go  and  see  if  Marthy's 
keeping  everything  hot,"  and  off  she 
went  to  the  kitchen. 

There  was  a  low,  rumbling  sound  of  a 
carriage,  and  it  halted  at  the  door.  Then 
a  well-known,  hasty  step  upon  the  porch. 
The  old  man  quickly  rose  to  his  feet. 
The  door  was  gently  opened,  and  Wil- 
liam, with  his  bride,  stepped  lightly  into 
the  room. 

"Father!"  and  his  arms  went  around 
the  old  man's  neck;  then,  "Father,"  he 
said,  proudly,  "I  have  the  happiness  of 
presenting  to  you  —  my  wife."  He  dwelt 
lovingly  upon  the  last  word,  and  the  old 
man  noted  it  and  said. 

"My  dear  daughter,  this  is  one  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  my  life.  We  wel- 
come you  home.  We've  been  looking  for 
a  daughter-in-law,  and  William  has  re- 
warded us  at  last!" 

"I  hope,"  the  girl  said,  sweetly,  "that 
I  shall  not  disappoint  you." 

At  this  moment  Lavinia  returned  from 
the  kitchen;  but  she  stopped  suddenly 
in  the  doorway  and  threw  up  her  hands 
with  a  gesture  of  despair,  for  instead  of 
the  dainty,  meek  little  Dresden-like  fig- 
ure so  indelibly  stamped  upon  her  mind 
all  these  years,  there  loomed  up  before 
her  distorted  vision  a  tall,  self-possessed 
blonde  of  commanding  appearance  — 
indeed,  she  was  almost  as  tall  as  Wil- 
liam. 

So  this  was  the  daughter-in-law  to 
whom  she  had  looked  forward  all  these 


years;  the  "little"  darling  whom  she  was 
to  pet  and  command,  and  who  was  only 
to  love  and  obey!  But  William,  turning 
just  then,  beheld  the  pale  face  of  his 
mother,  as  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
stranger. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  tentatively,  "this  is 
Harriet,  my  —  wife,  and  your  daugh- 
ter."  He  smiled  joyously. 

This  brought  Lavinia  to  her  senses 
and  she  said,  quietly: 

"Oh,  yes,  my  son  —  your  —  wife.  How 
do  you  do  —  Harriet?"  and,  reaching  up 
painfully  on  tiptoe,  she  pressed  a  half- 
hearted kiss  upon  the  girl's  reluctant 
lips.  It  was  an  embarrassing  moment, 
but  the  gentle  old  man  came  to  the  res- 
cue, saying  in  conciliatory  tones: 

"Daughter,  Lavinia's  very  nervous,  an  1 
she's  not  been  well.  The  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  William's  marriage  has 
upset  her  —  but  Lavinia's  always  wanted 
a  daughter-in-law!" 

"Oh,  yes,"  quickly  assented  Lavinia; 
I've  always  wanted  —  a  daughter-in-law. 
But  if  I'd  only  known  " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  the  girl  said,  sympa- 
thetically. "I'm  so  sorry  —  but  William 
just  wouldn't  come  without  me"  —  with 
a  fond  glance  at  her  husband. 

"Mother,"  said  William,  anxiously, 
"Harriet  is  suffering  from  a  headache; 
I  think  she  had  better  rest." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  for  you,"  Lavinia 
said,  as  she  led  the  way  upstairs. 

They  were  now  in  the  little  room,  and 
Lavinia  asked:     "Have  you  a  mother?" 

"Yes,"  Harriet  replied,  "I  have  the 
dearest  mother  in  the  world,  but  now," 
she  added,  with  a  gracious  smile,  "I  am 
doubly  "blessed."  Laying  her  hand  on 
Lavinia's  shoulder,  she  continued,  "For 
William's  mother  shall  be  my  mother, 
too." 

Tears  came  into  Lavinia's  eyes,  and 
looking  up  into  Harriet's  face,  she  said 
with  an  almost  childish  appeal: 

"I  do  want  you  to  love  me,  and  if  you 
will  I'll  do  everything  I  can  to  make  you 
happy.  Everything  I've  got  belongs  to 
my  daughter-in-law,  for  William,  you 
know,  is  our  only  child." 

"Yes,  mother,"  Harriet  said,  affection- 
ately, grasping  both  Lavinia's  hands,  "I 
shall  endeavor  to  be  a  real  true  daughter 
to  you,  and  I  want  you  to  love  me,  too." 

Harriet  was  too  ill  to  come  down  to 
the  bridal  tea,  but  Lavinia,  with  her  own 
busy  hands,  deftly  arranged  a  tempting 
little  supper,  and  —  waiving  all  prof- 
fered assistance  from  William  —  car- 
ried it  up  to  her  daughter-in-law's  room, 
much  to  her  son's  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion. Harriet  thought  she  had  the  kind- 
est mother-in-law  in  the  world,  and  Wil- 
liam knew  he  had  the  best  mother.  But 
Lavinia  felt  a  strange  mingling  of  senti- 
ment: Had  she  really  found  a  daughter, 
or  had  she  only  lost  her  son? 

"But,  William,"  she  thought,  "does 
seem  so  happy,  and  Harriet  —  well,  Wi! 
liam's  wife  ain't  so  bad,  after  all  and  — 
she  's  pretty,  too!" 


We  use  scrupulous  care  in 
choosing  glasses  to  aid  our 
eyesight.  Why  not  use  scrup- 
ulous care  in  selecting  lamp- 
chimneys  ? 

Macbeth  is  the  only  maker 
of  lamp-chimneys  who  is 
proud  to  put  his  name  on 
them. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index 
to  chimneys — it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 


Meringues — Beat  the  whites  of  eight 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  stir  in  gradually  one 
pound  of  sugar  and  drop  from  the  side  of 
a  teaspoon  into  a  well-buttered  dripping 
pan.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  forty-five  min- 
utes. When  done  mash  in  the  bottom 
with  a  spoon  before  they  harden.  One 
teaspoonful  is  enough  for  each  shell.  Fill 
with  ice  cream. 

Pineapple  Sherbert — One  pint  of  grated 
pineapple,  one  pint  of  sugar,  oae  pint 
of  water  ,one  tablespoonful  of  gelatin, 
one  lemon,  the  white  of  one  egg.  Dis- 
solve the  gelatin  in  a  little  hot  water, 
beat  the  egg,  add  the  pineapple  and  mix 
all  together  and  freeze  the  same  as  ice 
cream.  This  same  recipe  may  be  used  and 
oranges,  raspberries,  lemons,  peaches, 
or  cherries  may  be  used  instead  of  pine- 
apple. 

Tripe  with  Cream  Sauce — Cut  cooked 
tripe  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square, 
and  dry  them  on  a  napkin.  Melt  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  and  put 
it  in  one  and  a  half  pints  of  cut  tripe; 
stir  gently,  and  fry  for  five  minutes,  then 
cover  it  and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the 
range  to  keep  warm.  Melt,  in  another 
saucepan,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  add- 
ing a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour,  stir 
and  cook  for  two  minutes,  add  one  pint 
of  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  then 
stir,  and  cook  it  to  a  smooth  sauce. 
Drain  the  tripe,  add  it  and  serve. 

Chocolate  Pie — Beat  together  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  with  a  cupful  of  sugar,  add 
a  cupful  of  hot  milk,  a  little  vanila  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  chocolate. 
Bake  with  an  under  crust  only.  Whip 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  sweeten,  spread 
over  the  top  and  set  in  the  oven  to 
brown  slightly. 


LAND  FOR  SALE  HND  TO  RENT 


Strawberry  Cakes  —  Bake  layer  cake 
batter  in  deep  gem  pans.  When  cold 
scoop  out  the  centers,  leaving  half-inch 
shells.  Fill  with  slightly  crushed  and 
sweetened  berries.  Cover  with  a  mer- 
ingue and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Pineapple  Shortcake — Sift  together  one 
quart  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  salt,  three 
teaspoonfuls  baking  powder;  add  two- 
thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter.  Work  it  light- 
ly through  and  wet  it  with  cold  milk,  as 
soft  as  it  can  be  handled.  Roll  it,  spread 
with  melted  butter  and  bake  it  a  golden 
brown.  Lift  off  the  top  layer,  spread 
with  butter  and  a  layer  of  shredded  pine- 
apple and  also  on  top.  Whip  a  pint  of 
rich  cream  with  a  tablespoon  of  pow- 
dered sugar  and  heap  it  on  top. 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  ■  =  California 


IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn.  "The  Wheat  Kins:,"  lias  heen 
surveyed  and  suhdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  pi  ices,  and  in  no  case  it  is  bcleivcd,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  Slate  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  hank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  nevtr  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required, 

'i*he  river  is  navigable  at  all  Seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trailing  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  laud  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parlies  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  should  go  lo  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Kibe. 

FOt  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LUSft, 

Agent  of  N.  I).  Rideout,  Adminis  rator  of  the  estate 
of H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Unite  County,  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROKDING,  Fresno,  'alilornia.  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls  and 
Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshiie  Boars  and 
Sows 


RIVERSIDK  HERD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
(or  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co  , 
Stockton,  Cal.  


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stick.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O  Box.  321  Petaluma  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calif  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal . 


A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Maitliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin 
Co  ,  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest,  Itest  BLISTER  ever  nsed.  Takes 

the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
HemoveB  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle,  SUI'ERSKDKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
"B  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
hvery  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81  .SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  nse.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  L  A  WHKNCE- WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


SIERRA  KENNELS 


M.  TIDD,  Proprietor 


'HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  &  DURHAMS.  Bred  es- 
pecially for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  Bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats.  One 
imported  Toggenburg  buck.  Four  choice  buck 
kids  by  this  sire  out  of  imported,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Also  one  pure  bred  Saancn  buck  kid.  For 
information  and  prices  apply  to  James  H . 
Hester,  V.  S. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  25c  each. 
Chas.F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


S.  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Toulouse  Geese 
$7,  White  P.  Rock  $5,  Buff  Leghorns  $4,  per  trios 


WM  NILES  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Ne  irly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl ,  etc. 

SINGLE  COM B  WHITE  I.KOHORNS  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching,  cither  Leg- 
horns or  Ducks,  $1.50  per  setting;  $6.00  per  100. 
For  Sale— Three  hundred  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Reason  for  selling:  My  business  requires  my  being 
from  home.  Have  no  one  to  look  after  the  ducks 
when  I  am  away.  Pricks -5  ducks  and  1  drake, 
$6.00;  10  ducks  and  2  drakes,  $11.00.  Crated  and 
delivered  to  Express  Co.  Must  be  sold  by  March 
10th;  so  if  wanted  order  at  once.  Send  for  illus- 
trated Catalogue,  JOHN  P.  BODEN,  1338  Second 
street,  Watsonville,  California. 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud- -Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman- -Fee,  SIS 

 FOB  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  ami  bitches,  from  Jio.oo  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best.  WThen 
writing  particularize  your  want. 

SIERRA  KENNELS,  Berkeley .  Cal. 

Make  Your 
Hen»  Pay 

Itlnrr  Profit*  !  »  nttlns  Ttlmr  TTat^Kaa  •» 


Btgr*r  Profll*  fcj  gviilQK  nipr-r  Httohei ' 
WdhttcbCMckitbAtLWe.  Bcrtoavn.M  w«U 
U  a,fK,  do  tbli  with  th«  LtUit  Ptturn 
nVPrirDC  Incubators 
V  I  ri1Lll9  and  Brooder 
I m|  r  ■■■<■■  .-;  ■  -  1         »<  -i  by  00  otl.cn.    HO  datvi 

l)*ck  Uuo.r»otT.    del  Immn  tHMi  to  fmh 

'VI'HERS  INCrilATOR  COMPA." 


cw  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  "nfc  land/ Cal.,  Kansas  City, 


»  with  ihtlr  Pat«nt«_ 
fr««  (rial  with  M«a*y 
T  Profit  FREE  to  too 
BUFFALO 


i.Wns  I  White  Wyandottes  j 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
O.  M.  Secy-  I  reas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle, 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98P.,  San  Jose,  Cal 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE     AND     POLAND  -  CHINA 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.    Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,    DUROC  HOGS 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  Street,  Sau 
Francisco.  Manu- 
facturer  and 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FRE  E 


>  ,  037  nrannan  street,  hail 

Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.— We  won  at  State  Fair 
ALL  FIRST  PRIZES  in  this  class  1906  and  1904 
We  have  just  won  at  San  Jose  GRAND  SPECIAL 
for  BE->T  3  Breeding  Pens,  3  Cocks,  3  Cockerels 
3  Hens  and  3  1'uliets.  ALL  YARiETIF.S  COM- 
PETING. Mr.  Farmer,  YOU  NEED  THIS  BREED 
Write  me  and  learn  why 

W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnews,  Cal. 

State  Vice-President 
NAT.  S.  C.  B.  ORPINGTON  CLUB. 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  try  a 

Whitcomb  Steel 
Barn  Door  Latch 

The  Whitcomb  is  the  most  conve- 
nient latch  made.  Can  be  attached  to 
any  door  with  ease.  No  fitting  neces- 
sary. Holds  door  open  or  closed. 
Horses  cannot  open  it.  Nothingabout 
it  that  will  catch  in  the  harness.  Two 
large  handles  enable  you  to  open  the 
door  from  either  side.  Strong  and 
durable.  Enameled  finish  with  gal- 
vanized bolt. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  the 
Whitcomb,  send  40c  to  pay  express 
charges  and  we  will  send  you  one 
latch  free. 

Albany  Hardware  Specialty  Co., 

Box  110.  Albany,  Wisconsin. 


AGRICULTURAL    REVIEW.    to  ninety  Per  cent  of  lambs  is  considered 

 j  a  good  average,  but  in  this  instance  they 

Butte,  have  fully  a  thousand  lambs  to  show 

WILL  INVITE  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO    for  the  800  ewes— and  then  some.  They 


CHICO. — The  Evening  Bee:  A  commit- 
tee of  C:  C.  Royce,  B.  Cussick  and  W.  J. 
Baker,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Chico  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  dis- 


have  an  offer  of  $3.50  per  head  for  these 
lambs  at  two  months. 

MORE  GRAPES  FOR  PLANTING — 
The  Modesto  Herald:    Among    the  re- 


:us9  the  advisability  of  inviting  the  next  |.ceipts  of  trefs  and  ™nes  here  011  Wednes- 

meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  to  come  to  Chico  in  No- 
vember, approached  the  business  men  of 

the  city  today  relative  to  the  matter,  and  I  sioner  Rutherford    was    examining  the 


day  were  120,000  Tokay  cuttings  for  J. 
S.  Smith  and  some  1,500  peach  trees  for 
J.  W.  Jackson.    Horticultural  Commis- 


the  general  expression  was  that  an  in- 
vitation should  be  extended.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  Fresno,  the 
matter  of  selecting  the  next  meeting  place 
was  left  to  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, with  Chico,  Marysville  and  Los  An- 
geles to  be  considered,  Chico  being  fa-  . 

vored.    The  meeting  will  bring  some  400    he        packages-  Mr'  Rutherford  stated. 

°  °  lw     tVin     n-nr       that     *U«   _i  i  


packages  of  trees  at  the  time  the  report- 
er took  note  of  the  consignment,  and  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  why  he  went 
so  deeply  into  the  packages,  we  learned 
that  in  instances  rooted  vines  —  the 
importation  of  which  into  this  county  is 
prohibited  —  are  sometimes  concealed  in 


prominent  fruit  growers  to  this  city, 
and  will  entail  the  expenditure  of  several 
hundred  dollars  for  entertainment  feat- 
ures. 

Glenn. 

GRAIN  OUTLOOK.— The  Evening  Bee: 
The  conditions  in  the  weather  the  past 
two  weeks  have  been  such  that  the  wheat, 
barley,  and,  in  fact,  all  vegetation  has 
made  phenomenal  growth,  and  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  etc.,  no  longer  need  want 
for  feed.    All  the  grain  which  has  been 


by  the  way,  that  the  planting  of  trees 
and  vines  in  this  county  this  season,  al- 
most wholly  in  the  irrigated  districts,  is 
something  phenomenal.  He  says  he  has 
inspected  to  date  no  less  than  150,000 
trees  shipped  in  from  outside  nurseries, 
and  that  basing  his  estimate  upon  these 
shipments  probably  half  a  million  fruit 
trees  will  be  planted  in  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts this  season,  since  county  nurseries 
have  afforded  large  supplies.  The  plant- 
ing of  vines  will  run  so  far  into  the  nun 
dreds  of  thousands  that  "millions"  may 


planted  looks  well,  and  the  farmers  are  ■  wen  be  said.  Nursery  trees  received  and 
very  busy  putting  in  their  winter  sown  '  on  tne  way  represent  nurseries  in  fully 
grain.    Owing  to  the  early  rain  and  the   a  dozen  States,  as  far  East  as  New  York. 


incessant  fall  the  usual  amount  of  grain 
was  not  planted  this  season.  Another 
obstacle  which  caused  much  delay  in 
farm  work  was  the  scarcity  of  men,  many 
farmers  having  to  do  all  their  own  work. 
The  wheat  crop  in  this  county  will  not  be 
as  large  as  former  years,  but  the  barley 
crop,  judging  from  present  conditions,  will 
be  much  larger  than  last  year.  News 
comes  from  the  river  section  that  the 
barley  crop  will  be  far  above  the  av- 
erage, owing  to  the  fact  that  much  in- 
rigating  will  be  done  the  coming  three 
months. 

Stanislaus  County. 

PLANTING  GRAPES  AT  BALD 
EAGLE — The  Modesto  Herald:  Mana- 
ger Ernie  Conneau,  of  the  Bald  Eagle 


Sutter. 

BIG  BARLEY  CROP. — The  Evening 
Bee:  From  reports  by  Sutter  ranchers 
it  appears  that  the  county's  barley  crop 
this  year  will  be  the  largest  in  its  his- 
tory. The  ranchers  were  prevented  from 
sowing  the  accustomed  acreage  of  wheat 
because  of  the  unprecedented  continuance 
of  the  first  rains  of  the  season.  Now 
that  the  ground  is  in  a  plowable  condi- 
tion, it  is  too  late  for  wheat  and  their  only 
alternative  is  a  crop  of  barley.  If  the 
weather  continues  favorable  Sutter's  usual 
big  wheat  yield  will  be  replaced  by  bar- 
ley next  summer. 

Tehama. 

OLIVE  PLANT  WILL  COST  OVER 
$7500. — The  Evening  Bee:     The  annual 


Ranch,  starts  plowing  in  a  day  or  two  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  May- 
preliminary  to  planting  160  acres  to  wine  wood  Packing  Company  was  held  in  the 
grapes.  He  has  been  able  to  obtain  only  office  of  the  Maywood  Company  Thurs- 
35,000  rooted  vines,  and  will  plant  the  re-  day.  The  company  reported  having  han- 
mainder  of  the  acreage  to  cuttings.  The  died  a  large  crop  during  the  season  of 
land  will  be  well  laid  out  for  irrigation  1906,  and  declared  a  cash  and  stock  di vi- 
and the  rootings  and  cuttings  alike  will  dend  of  36  per  cent.  This  company  has 
be  thoroughly  irrigated  and  cultivated,  been  the  most  successful  fruit  handlers 
He  has  also  obtained  400,000  cuttings  of  Maywood  Colony  products  that  was 
which  he  will  set  out  in  nursery  this  ever  organized  here,  and,  on  the  strength 
year  and  plant  next  year.  It  is  proposed  of  its  past  successful  operations  in  find- 
to  ultimately  devote  800  acres  of  ma-  ing  a  ready  cash  market  for  its  fruits, 
tured  muscat  (raisin)  grapes  on  the  it  considered  the  matter  of  installing  an 
place  at  present.  olive  plant  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible, 
The  investment  of  the  McHenry  es-  in  order  that  it  could  properly  handle 
tate  in  this  direction  means  more  than  the  large  olive  crop  of  this  season.  The 
the  mere  possession  of  the  grapes.  They  plans  under  consideration  will  call  for  a 
have  ample  buildings  and  power  out  plant  costing  anywhere  from  $7500  to 
there  and  with  a  comparatively  small  ad-  $10,000.  The  purpose  of  the  company  will 
ditional  investment  will  be  in  a  position  be  to  put  up  the  pickling  varieties  in 
to  carry  on  the  winery  business,  to  the  fancy  packages,  and  make  a  superior 
advantage  not  only  of  the  estate  but  quality  of  oil  from  the  oil  varieties  of 
of  all  the  farmers  for  miles  around  who  berries.  The  directors  elected  for  the  en- 
might  engage  in  grape  production.  An  suing  year  were  F.  G.  Beresford,  G.  G. 
independent  winery  places  the  producers  Earle,  Alex  Smith,  B.  H.  Brubaker  and  A. 
largely  beyond  the  control  of  the  wine  Watkinson.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this 
trust.  It  is  worth  its  cost  merely  as  a  company  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
regulator  of  prices,  compared  with  con-  successful  fruit  growers  in  the  Maywood 


ditions  in  districts  lacking  an  indepen- 
dent concern. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Conneau  reports  a 
remarkable  lambing  season  at  the  ranch. 
A  few  months  ago  800  old  ewes  were  pur- 


Colony. 


"Has  Karr  gotten  over  his  automobile 
accident  yet?" 

"Almost,  but  he  won't  be  out  of  dan- 
chased  at  $5  per  head  and  the  annua!  ger  till  he  dismisses  that  pretty  nurse  of 
lambing  is  now  about  completed.   Eighty  his." 


»09  South  Main  .St 


Mother — Was  there  a  scarcity  of  men 
OAKLAND   POULTRY    YARDS  I  at  the  seashore  this  season? 
ia,p.ner.*nA^™M™:r,ctie.«i**\     Daughter-Yes.    Why,  every    man  I 
stock  for  sa"  DeT*'"  McAllister  st         scented  was  engaged  to  at  least  a  dozen 

San  Prancisco,  Cal.  Other  girls. 
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What  a  Bare  Spot 
Means 

Watch  closely  for  the  first  indication 
of  lice  on  cattle.  Don't  wait  till  they  are 
infested,  and  rub  themselves  bare  in 
their  misery.  The  wisest  course  is  to 
dust  Instant  Louse  Killer  into  the  hair 
along  the  back,  and  at  base  of  tail  and 
horns,  whether  you  see  signs  ol 
lice  or  not.  If  there  is  a  louse  on  the 
animal  this  powder  will  kill  it. 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

does  it's  work  thoroughly — kills  lice  on 
poultry,  horses,  cattle,  ticks  on  sheep, 
bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms,  slugs  on  rose 
bushes,  etc.  It  is  also  a  standard  disin- 
fectant and  deodorizer.  Guaranteed. 
Comes  in  shaker-top  cans,  and  being  a 
powder,  may  be  used  in  cold  weather  as 
readily  as  in  hot  weather.  Look  for  the 
word  "INSTANT**  on  can,  as  there  are 
many  imitations. 

1  lb.  35  cts.     3  lbs.  85  cts. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  your  order  to  us. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 
THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petsluma,  California. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 


A  Good  Wine  Year  Abroad. 

In  most  wine  producing  countries, 
says  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the 
yield  promises  to  be  well  up  to  the  nor- 
mal, and  in  respect  to  certain  varieties 
of  wine  will  probably  be  up  to  the  aver- 
age. The  champagne  vintage  in  France 
is  described  by  a  London  Financial 
Times  correspondent  as  of  "superlative' 
quality,  and  shippers  have  had  to  pay 
about  double  the  prices  of  1905.  The 
claret  vintage  exhibits  some  remarkable 
divergencies  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
in  the  different  vineyards.  In  Germanv 
the  hock  and  moselle  vintages  will  be 
limited  in  amount,  but  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  in  Spain  the  sherry  vintage  is 
abundant  and  of  excellent  character. 
Portugal  promises  an  exceptionally  fine 
quality  of  port,  and  in  Madeira  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  yield  of  the  best  type. 
The  area  under  vines  in  Australia  con- 
tinues to  increase,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  yield  is  now  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  decline  in  the  con- 
sumption of  wine  in  that  country  in  re- 
cent years  is  noted  —  from  18,000,000 
gallons  three  decades  ago  to  12,000,000 
gallons  at  the  present  time  —  notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  population. 


Anxious  Mother — Oh,  professor,  don't 
you  think  my  dear  little  Reginald  will 
ever  learn  to  draw? 

Prof.  Crayon — No,  madam;  not  unless 
you  hitch  him  up  to  a  wagon. 


lisps 


De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will   interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you  a  Beautiful    Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy    and    name   of  separator 
you   are  now    using,  if   any   :    :    :  ; 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices:  DRUMM  and 
SACRAMENTO  STS. 

San  Francisco 
107  First  St.       123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Poit  St.,  Seattle 


U CREAM 
.  1^.  SEPARATOR 


WEARS  LONGEST 

as  well  as  skims  cleanest.  Time  has 
proved  the  simple,  strong  construction  of 
the  U.  S.  is  more  durable  than  any  other 
separator. 


Used  14  Years 
Repairs  75  Cents 


Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Nov.  8,  1906. 

To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

I  have  used  one  of  your  U.  S.  Sepa- 
rators for  the  past  fourteen  years  and  it 
has  given  the  very  best  satisfaction.  1 
have  paid  75  cents  for  extras  since  get- 
ting the  machine.  1  cannot  recommend 
the  U.  S.  too  highly.         J.  Balson. 

27  pictures  with  plain,  easy-to-under- 
Stand  explanations  in  our  new  catalogue, 
make  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  U.S.  as  plain  as  though  the  machine 
was  before  you.  Let  us  send  you  a  free 
copy.  Just  write :  "  Send  Construction 
Catalogue  No.  148    ".    Write  today. 

Don't  buy  a  Cream  Separator  before 
you  see  this  book. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Bellows  Palls,  Vt.  460 

Eighteen  distributing  warehouses  centrally  located  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada ^ 


ORGANIZE 

Have  you  ever  figured  just  how  much  money  vou  could  afford  to  T 

— 


What  would  you  spend,  and  would  you  spend  that  much,  if  you 
felt  reasonably  sure  of  Retting  good  telephone  service?  We  will  tell 
you  how  to  figure  the  cost. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONES 

Make  money,  make  progress  and  make  friends.  A  Million 
i^b^.  independent  telephones  are  in  use,  and  most  of  them  are  used 
■Ri\bv  telephone  lines  organized  in  rural  distri.  is. 
^B*y  Many  of  the  organizers  of  these  successful  rural  telephone 
companies  received  their  first  helpful  information  from  us. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this  business  and 
will  give  you  the  benefit  of  it. 

One  liny  copper  cent,  just  a  hundrcth  part  of  a  dollar,  will  purchase 
a  postal  card,  which,  mailed  to  us  to-day,  will  place  our  little  book, 
"How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer",  in  your  hands  to-morrow. 
We  have  the  telephones  to  ship  when  you  want  them,  but  we 
want  you  to  know  about  them  first. 

Write  to-day. — You  will  be  interested. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111. 

Branch:  Toronto — Canada. 


THE  BEST  HOME  GAS  GENERATOR  IS  THE 

-SUPERIOR 

It  can  be  placed  in  any  house,  whether 
new  or  old,  at  small  expense. 

Perfectly  Safe  and  Economical 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Note-- Tell  us  the  number  of  lights  you  use  and  we  will  give 
you  full  information  as  to  size  of  generator  required 
and  the  cost  of  installing  it. 

WRITF  Don,t  Put  on"  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  light 
TV  HI  I  L  jn  every  room  in  the  house.  It  will  be  a  con- 
TODAY  stant  source  of  satisfaction  to  every  member 
I  \JUr\  I    Qf  (-jie  family.    Address  us  this  way: 

Superior  Light  and  Heat  Company 

151  North  Clarence  Street,  Eos  Ang  les,  Cal. 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured 


California  customers  from  S«n  Francisco  warehouses. 

Nodelays.   Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Territory  Free. 


Beckman's 
Single  Trace 
Harness 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Nursery. 
Either  single  or  double.  Adjustable. 
Works  on  either  side  of  animal's  hind 
legs  as  desired. 

Guaranteed. 
Not  to  have  any  side  draft; 
Not  to  chafe  the  animal; 
Impossible  to  break    vines    or  scar 
trees  with  trace  or  single  tree. 
Satisfaction,  or  money  cheerfully  re- 
funded. 

PRiGE  $25 

Geo.  Vo  Beckman 

LODI,  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


WE  GUARANTEE 

ALCOHOL 

Can  be  used  in  Improved  Peerless  and  Distillate  Engines  without 
any  change  in  construction  or  vaporizer 


1/2  H.  P.  to  25  H.  P. 
Belt  or  Direct 
Connected 


For     Pumping  and 
General  Power 
Service 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


ERRY5 

Seeds 


prove  their  worth  at  harvest 
time.  After  over  fifty  years  of 
success,  they  are  pronounced 
the  best  and  surest  by  careful 
planters  even-where.  Your 
dealer  soils  them.  1907  Seed 
Annual  free  on  request. 

I>.  M.  FERRY  *  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


TREES  THAT  GROW 


Apples  4c.  Teach  6c.  IMunis  IfBL V»  a  *  ^  b»ve 
Cuerries  ttc  Best  quality  gV.^ry^  n  coin- 
good  benrei-s.  irrnftcd  %>eS*sr  plele  line 
Mock,  not   seedhnps.   S  <%  of  Vefretable, 

o>  aV  S  Vmm  Beed&  Our 

1  -P        l«rm  illustrated  cat- 


Concord  Grapes  2c, 
Forest  Tree  Sced-^. 
lings  *1  00  Per^/yjy  %, 


1.000UI).  We/,*'; '   */  aloir  free. 
?":y>,r1V'C«!*  GERMAN  NURSERIES 

frgnt.>^-VT>  g'Vb o%  lie    BEATRICE.  Neb, 


ORANGES 

AND 

LEMONS 

Wlien  tlie  riglit  varieties  are  pro- 
'  Perly  grown  and  planted,  are  big 
money  makers.  Our  new  booklet 
on  Citrus  i  uiturc  tells  all  about  the 
standard  sorts,  plaining,  cultivation, 
irrigation  and  packing  the  crop. 
Over  ioo  illustrations  anil  something 
like  50,000  words  of  text.  The  price' 
is  merely  nominal,  iiamel",  25  cents. 
May  we  have  your  name  for  a  copy  ? 

kSan  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries, 
San  Dimas,  Cal. 

R.  M.  TKAGUE, 
Proprietor 


Walnut 
Trees 


SANTA  ROSA 

SOFTSH£LL 

CAL.  BLACK 

General  Ass't  of 
Nursery  Stock 


ZLNALY  NURSERIES 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Sebastopol 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  anil  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  Sai  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Slock  carried  in  our  Oakland 

Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West. 

For  over  thirty  years.  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPurity  and  Quality 

Our  l9o~  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicant*  free.  It  it  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Plantinq. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

n  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Are  You  Planting  Trees? 

Why  not  plant  Quinces  for  Market? 

THE  PINE-APPLE  QUINCE 

ORIGINATED   BY    LUTHER  BURBANK. 

The  name  comes  from  the  flavor,  which  is  suggestive  of  pine-apple.  The 
fruit,  in  form  and  size,  resembles  the  Orange  Quince,  but  is  smoother  and  more 
globular.  Superior  for  Jelly  and  Preserves.  They  will  cook  as  tender  as  the 
best  cooking  apple,  possessing  a  most  excellent  flavor,  not  equalled  by  any  other 
quince.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  bears  young,  and,  best  of  all,  is  a  sure  and 
prolific  bearer. 

THE  QUINCE   IS  A  STANDARD  FRUIT. 

They  are  hardy.  They  will  thrive  where  no  other  fruit  will  grow.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  them  in  every  market,  and  both  on  the  Eastern,  South- 
ern, and  Pacific  Coast  markets,  they  sell  at  remunerative  prices;  and  with  the 
introduction  of  this  new  variety,  the  Quince  now  ranks  equally  with  others  of  our 
standard  fruita. 

Luther  Burbank  Says  of  This  New  Production: 

"Quinces  can  be  grown  with  less  expense  than  any  other  fruit,  and  if  the  qual- 
ity could  be  improved,  would  be  extensively  grown,  and  more  generally  used.  For 
about  fifteen  years  we  have  been  working  in  this  direction,  and  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  "PINE-APPLE,"  a  quince  which  will  cook  as  tender  as  the  best 
cooking  apple,  and  with  a  flavor  never  before  equalled.  Jelly  made  from  it  is 
superior  to  that  from  any  known  fruit — absolutely  unapproachable — something 
which  could  never  have  been  thought  of  until  it  was  brought  into  existence.  The 
fruit,  in  form  s.nd  size,  very  much  resembles  the  Orange  Quince,  but  is  smoother 
and  more  globular;  average  weight,  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each.  The 
tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  as  productive  as  the  Orange.  Some  one  may  produce 
a  better  Quince;  we  never  expect  to." 


PRICES 

Size  Each 
to  6  foot  trees  25c 


Per  10  Per  100  Per  1000 
$2.00  $15.00  $135.00 

CAN  ALSO  SUPPLY 
In  Peaches:    St.  John,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  Elberta,  and  Salway. 
In  Plums:  Climax  Burbank,  Wickson,  Diamond,  Fallenberg,  Hungarian  and 
German. 

In  Grapes:  Muscat,  Malaga,  Thompson's  Seedless,  Empire,  Tokay,  and 
Cornishon. 

Our  Trees  and  Vines  are  first-class  and  true  to  name. 

PL2K2ER  NURSERIES 

Silva  &  Ber£tholdt  Go.  Newcastle,  Gal. 


Peach  Trees 


We  have  a  general  assortment  of  peach  trees  and  a  specially  fine 

lot  of  PHbertas. 

It  will  pay  yon  to  write  us  and  get  our  prices 
before  buying. 

VALENGIA  LATE   ORANGE  TREES 

We  have  a  Fine  lot. 

ORNAMENTALS    OF   ALL  KIXDS 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

Orange  (Bounty  Nursery  &  Land  Go. 

FULLERTOW,  GAL. 


&!?Se 


The  Mountain 
I  Copper  Co.. 

!020-I4^mST. 

OAKLAND 
CAL. ... 


FERTILIZERS. 

order  direct. 

Pamphlet  and  Price-List  free, 
on  application. 
Accept  no  substitute;  insist  on 

havind'MOCOCO" 


lGrape  VlNEj 


Table  Wine 


AMI) 


Raisin  Sorts 

<^TKffdP/     A  su[vriur  selcj- 
tion  of  all  of  the  lead- 
ing   varieties.  On 
their  own  roots  znd 
grafted  on  Phylloxera  resis- 
tant roots.  Place  your  orders 
now. 

Calimyrna  Figs 

Our  Great  Specialty 

The  genuine  Smyrna  Fit!  of  com- 
merce. A  very  profitable  tree  to 
plant.  None  genuine  without  our 
seal  attached  to  each  bundle. 


True  to 
Name 


Grown  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  development  of 
strong,  healthy  trees.  The  largest 
and  finest  stock  on  the  Coast. 

Deciduous  Fruit 
Trees 
Gitrus  Trees 
Ornamental  Trees 

All  of  the  standard  sorts  anil  every- 
one true  to  name.  With  our  separate 
nurseries  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  each  having  its  special  soil 
and  climate  best  suited  to  the  differ- 
ent trees,  we  are  thus  able  to  grow 
the  finest  stock. 

Four  New  and  Valuable 

Burbank  Greations 

Our  illustrated  pamphlet  tells  all 
about  them 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot 
Paradox  and  Royal 
Walnuts 

We  are  the  sole  propagator  and  dis- 
seminators of  the  Burbank  creations, 
and  will  gladly  give  any  information 
regarding  these  great  specials. 

Nut  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Palms 
Greenhouse  Plants,  Berry  Plants 
Burbanks  erimson  Winter 
Rhubarb,  Etc. 

NEW  enTALOGUE  FREE 

Our  new  catalogue  is  remarkable 
for  its  completeness.  It  contains 
much  valuable  information,  and  is 
superbly  illustrated.  Mailed  free  to 
any  address.  Price  list  on  applica- 
tion. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  200,000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK | 
NURSERIESl 

GeO.CROedlng   Pres.*  Mgr. 

Box 's  Fresno.Calif6rnia.U5At 
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SEEDS 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


Send  For 

Our 
Catalogues 


i4t  Spear  St.  San  Francisco 


TREES 

E-  Crawfords,  Hale's  Early  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  tree*,  all  fine  budded  stock. 

Large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears,  Burbanks.  and  S.  B.  S.  S. 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopo1,  Cal. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6.00  per   100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good  I 
time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  moneymaker.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal.  | 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit  i 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 

Seed  Corn. 

HICKER.Y  KINO.    Largest  grain.    Smallest  cob. 
Great  fodder  producer      $3.00  per  100  lbs.  $50.00 
per  ton.  Casaba  melon  (Winter  Pine  apple)  seed,  [ 
fi.oo  per  lb. 

LEONARD  COATES    NURSERY   CO..   Inc.  i 
Morganhill.  California. 


WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  seeu.  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  trees.  Call  and  see 
them.    Postal  gets  price  list. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

MONEY  IN  STRAWBERRIES 


There  is  no  fruit  that  will  bring  so  large  and 
quick  returns  as  the  strawberry  The  Burbank 
Beauty  (early)  $3.00  per  M,  and  the  Brandywine 
(midseason )  $  2.00  per  M,  will  furnish  continuous 
picking  of  luscious  berries  from  early  spring,  till 
winter,  and  both  are  excellent  shippers.  Selected 
plants  carefully  packed.  25  per  cent  discount  on 
orders  of  10,000  or  over. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
ROUTE  2  BOX   93  BURBANK,  CAL. 

LOGAN    BER  li  Y  PLANTS 

$2.00  per  hundred,  $15.00  per  M.  Cran 
dell's  Early  blackberry,  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berry, Lucretia  dewberry,  each  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10.00  per  M.  Plants  carefully 
packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
G.  H.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Burbank,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

Martinez,  Cal. 
THOS.  S.  Dl'AME,  Prop. 
Have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Free  and  Cling  Stone  Peach  ,  Apple,  Apricot,  Cherry 
Plum,  Pinne,  Pear  and  Almond,  also  Cornichou, 
Black  Emperor  and  Tokay  rooted  vines — Cal. 
Black  Walnut,  Orange,  Lemon,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Prices  Furnished  on  Application 


SURPLUS 

Peach  and  Plum  Trees. 
Tokay,  Malaga  and 
Thompson  Seedless, and 
Loganberry  Plants  .  .  . 
Also  Umbrella,  Black 
Walnut,  and  California 
Fan  Palms  

Kirkman  Nurseries 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Seed 


^  Special  offer — 
Collection  No.  4 

novelties  and  specialties 
from  our  new  catalog 

ONE  PACKET  EACH,  of 

Burgers  String'ess  Pole  Beans-  10c 
New  Baseball  Cabbage  -  -  -  10c 
Lettuce — Strawberry  -  -  -  10c 
Pea— New  British  Wonder  -  -  10c 
Eschscholtzia,  Burbank's  Crimson  10c 
Sweet  Pea,  Countess  Spencer  -  15c 
Poppy,  Shirley  (Burbank's  Strain)  10c 
Heuchera,  Christata  (Burbank's)  1  Oc 

8  Packets  (regular  prices)  85c 

ALL  FOR 

50c 


Wo  are  seed  growers  and  dealers 
Send  the  name  of  a  friend    to  get  a 
copy  of  our  1907  catalog 

C  C  Morse  &  Co 


68  CLAY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sure  Croft  Seeds 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grasses 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 
FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

Successors  to 

Trumbull  &  Beebe 

547  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Annual. 


THE  CROCKER  PEAR 

We  claim  does  not  Blight. 

See  U.  S.  Year  Book  for  description. 

What  Luther  Burbank  says  of  it: 

"  Box  of  pears  received  last  December  ; 
samples  have  been  tested  from  time  to  time 
and  even  at  this  date,  Feb.  10,  are  still  in  b;st 
condition.  Its  form,  size,  color  are  attrac- 
tive. Fruit  is  among  the  best  ;  juicy,  refresh- 
ing and  in  all  respects  satisfactory  and  es- 
pecially so  at  this  unusual  season. 

Luther  Burbank." 

Get  the  genuine  Crocker  Pear- 
trees  from  the  originator. 

L.  L.  CROCKER, 
Loomis,  Placer  county,  Cal. 


GRAPES— 50000  rooted  Muscat,  Tokay, 
Sultana,  Concord. 

APPLES — W.  W.  Pearmain,  Winter 
Banana  and  others. 

PEACHES — Elberta,  Henrietta  (Levi) 
Cling. 

Deciduous  Shade  Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubs. 

Roses,  100  varieties     Soft-shell  Walnuts 

Pioneer  Nursery,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

i  ROSES-Very  strong  bushes;  splendid  assortment 

*2.oo  per  doz. 
!  EUCALYPTUS  in  variety 
j  ACACIA  in  variety 

carnation/^ 

I  CARNATIONS    Field  grown  ;  6  in  pots  ;  $2  per  doz 

walnuts 

(Send  for  special  circular.) 
Catalogue  of  strictly  "Pedigre.d"  Fruit  Trees, .&c. 

StoS3fet!SEw-  orders  for  next  season 

MORGANHILL, 

8anta  Clara  County  California 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  anil  Pure  Potash 
Hest    tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  C  d 


IT  IS  THE  BEST 

Danville,  O.,  April  25,  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. : 

Send  us  the  horse  pictures.  We  have  sold  G"M- 
BAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  for  25  years.  It  is 
the  best.  BURNS  &  SHAW. 


Broom  Corn  and  Brooms 

A  treatise  on  raising  broom  corn 
and  making  brooms  on  a  small  or 
large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.60 


S 


EE.DS 


S^s%^"If  you  are  in  need  of  fresh 
and  reliable  Seeds,  of  V  egetable, 
Flower,  or  Field,  and  Plantsou 
which  you  can  depend,  it  will  be  10 
your  advantage  to  stud  for  our 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 
Mailed  free  on  application  .  Address 
Sevin-Vincent  &  Co.,  621  Sansome  Street,  San 
Fi  ancisco,  Cal. 

When  ordering,  please  refer  to  advertisement 
"The  Pacific  Rural  Press  " 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  eland  sights  for  $  7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

liipon,  Cal 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 


Blackberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Mountain  grown,   hardy,  prolific 
RASPBERRY  and  BLACKBERRY 
PLANTS 

large  matured  plants,  bear  this  year, 
$4  a  hundred,  express  paid. 

E.  V.  D.  PAUL,  TJkiah,  Cal. 


Resistant  Vines 

Bench  or  Field  Grafted 

BY  CONTRACT. 

Fifteen  years  experience.  Have 
competent  crew  of  men. 

John  L.  Ames 

ELK    GROVE,  CAL. 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 

Forage  and  Fertilizer.     Uy  F.  D.  CoBUKN, 

Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alf.ilfa,  a  few  years  since,  has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
infoimation  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  tiiis  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiment! 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  No 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay.  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  ....  , 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description.  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versity of  Alfalfa.  Yield*,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops.  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding.  Cultivation.  Harvesting.  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  StiilT.  Altalfa 
in  Beef-Mak  ng,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Bheep-Ral  tag,  Alfalfa  for  Bees.  AKalfa  for  Poul- 
try Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  notation.  Nitro-Culture. 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Knemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.  Price  »2.00. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  »RES8 
ISerkeley,  Cal. 


Fight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 


Use  the  Champion  Duster 


Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready.    Light  weight. 
Reaches  upper  and  under  side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  and  effective  work 
Thousands  in  use  annually. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.  NAGLE.  Box  14,  Sultana,  Calif. 

Leggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Books  For  The  farm 


A  Select  List  of  Eastern  Agricultural 
Books  which  convey  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles  and  suggestions  of 
practice,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble in  California. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  prices 
stated.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley. 
Cal. 


The  New  Rhubarb  Culture 

A  complete  guide  to  dark  forcing 
and  field  culture.  Part  1 — By  J.  E. 
Morse,  the  well-known  Michigan  truck- 
er and  originator  of  the  now  famous 
and  extremely  profitable  new  methods 
of  dark  forcing  and  field  culture.  Part 
II— Other  methods  practiced  by  the 
most  experienced  market  gardeners, 
greenhouse  men  and  experimenters  In 
all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.    Illustrated.    130  pages. 

5x7  Inches.     Cloth  $0.60 

The  New  Onion  Culture 

By  T.  Grelner.  Rewritten,  greatly 
enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  A 
new  method  of  growing  onions  of  larg- 
est size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than 
can  be  raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many 
farmers,  gardeners  and  experiment 
stations  have  given  It  practical  trials 
which  have  proved  a  success.  Illus- 
trated.   140  pages.    5x7  Inches.  Cloth 

 $0.50 

Irrigation  Farming 

By  Lucius  M.  Wilcox.  A  handbook 
for  the  practical  application  of  water 
In  the  production  of  crops.  The  most 
romplete  book  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  New  edition,  revised,  en- 
larged and  rewritten.  Illustrated. 
Over  500  pages.    5x7  Inches.  Cloth 

 |2.«f 

Asparagus 

By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  Is  the  first 
book  published  In  America  which  Is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
asparagus  for  home  use  as  well  as  for 
market.  It  Is  a  practical  and  reliable 
treatise  on  the  saving  of  the  seed, 
raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, manuring,  cutting,  bunching, 
packing,  marketing,  canning  and  dry- 
ing, Insect  enemies,  fungous  diseases 
and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  Importance  of  as- 
paragus as  a  farm  and  money  crop. 
Illustrated.  174  pages.  6x7  inches. 
Cloth  |0.  iO 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo 

By  Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  How  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a  silo; 
how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and 
most  valuable  of  all  books  for  the 
dairyman.  It  tells  all  about  growing 
and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling  crops 
that  have  been  found  useful  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada — 
climate  and  soil  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cultivation 
and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to 
fill  and  feed  it.  Illustrated.  364  pages. 
5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.69 
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Bountiful  Orange  Crops 

fV"fcC?pi»— •  Every  soil  has  so  much  grow- 
ing  power  per  acre,  just  as  a 
boiler  has  so  much  horse-power  per 
square  foot.  To  keep  this  growing- 
power  up  to  the  maximum,  you  must 
keep  the  soil  supplied  with  the  nec- 
essary fertilizing  elements,  just  as  you 
must  keep  the  boiler  supplied  with  fuel  and  water.    Therefore,  use 

POTASH 

A  maximum  yield  of  oranges  is  impossible  without  a  good 
supply  of  Potash  in  the  soil.  A  complete  fertilizer  containing 
at  least  io  per  cent,  of  Potash  should  be  used. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  free  booklet,  "Orange  Culture." 
Write  for  it  if  interested  in  growing  oranges. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MEYERS,  WILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  are  Sole  Agents 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe. 


The  Heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand;  all  ar« 
alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  IT  RESISTS  THEM  ALL.  Wood  Saturated, 
Air  Excluded — Can't  Rot.  Metal  in  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted — Can't  Ruat. 
High  Factor  of  Safety  in  Banding — Can't  Leak.  Our  booklet,  "The  Whol* 
Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of  the  carrying  capacity 
of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe 


Machine  Banded  Pipe 


Bored  Wood  Pipe 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY 


Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  I.os  Augeles 
Olympia,  Washington 


301  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 

THE   PROPLESS  PROP  THAT   PROPERLY    PROPS   A  TREE. 

A  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  Three 


Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 


After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  youi 
hard  luck.    The  preventative  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values  yh*? 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 

For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


jgf  200  lbs. 

Swift's 


Blood  & 
Bone 

fertilizer 

Manufactured  2- 

ift  &  Company 


Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 

For  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Mining 

We  Build  Pumps    For    Direct    Connection    to    Any  Kind  of  Engine  or  Motor 
WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 


2 1 32  Folsom  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICK30N. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COM- 
PLETELY COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  CaliforniaBeans 

California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing  Cabbage  Family 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California  Carrot.  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Garden  Irrigation  Celery 

Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chicory 

Cultivation  Corn 

Fertilization  Cucumber 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 

ment  Lettuce 

The  Planting  Season  Melons 

Propagation  Onion  Family 

Asparagus  Peas 


Peppers 
Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

Temporary  Office,  Berkeley.  Cal. 


SOILS 

Hy  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to- 
date  horticulturists  anil  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties, 
composition  and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in 
humid  and  arid  regions. 

SU-593  Pages  Well  Illustrated  SU 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address. 

Booft  Dept.  Pacific  Ruraf  Press,  Berkeley,  California 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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Thirty-seventh  Year 


OTHER  FEATURES  OF  DEATH  VALLEY. 

Last  week  we  gave  views  chiefly  illustrative  of  the 
floor  of  Death  Valley.  On  this  page  we  complete  the 
subject,  for  the  present  at  least,  with  views  of  the 
mountain  borders  of  the  valley,  including  one  of  the 
canyons  or  mountain  clefts,  which  are  numerous.  Con- 
tinuing the  narrative  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Chapman,  located 
and  characterized  in  our  last  issue,  we  have  more 
details  of  the  valley  and  its  industries  with  fuller  de- 
scription of  some  of  its  unique  features.  Stovepipe 
spring  has  already  been  noted  as  occurring  close  to  the 
north  end  of  the  valley  plain. 

About  twenty-five  miles  southward  from  the  Stove- 
pipe spring,  Furnace  creek  flows  from  the  lower  part 
of  a  large  wash  which  heads  in  the  Grapevine  range. 
Here  is  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Pacific  Borax  Co  , 
which  years  ago  constructed  small  irrigating  ditches, 
sowed  hay  and  planted  trees,  built  houses,  and  estab- 
lished a  plant  for  the  treatment  of  the  salts  in  the  flat 
near  by.    At  225  feet  below  sea-level  are  about  100 
acres  of  emerald-like  fieids,  long  rows  of  fig  trees, 
and  abundant  running  water,    while     behind  the 
frowning  cliffs  and  sharp  peaks  of  the  Funeral  range 
guard  the  valley  from  the  advance  of  the  treasure- 
hunter  from  the  eastward. 

The  borax  plant  is  now  idle,  though  the  valuable 
beds  are  still  owned  by  the  company,  which  main- 
tains a  resident  superintendent  or  foreman.  The 
white  flat  which  we  saw  from  the  mountain  (see 
white  streak  which  looks  like  a  river  in  the  view 
given  last  week)  is  composed  largely  of  salt,  borax 
and  gypsum.  The  surface  is  as  rough  as  can  be 
imagined;  it  consists  of  ridges,  blocks  and  plates 
on  edge,  inclined,  and  flat,  with  shallow  drains  full 
of  dreadfully  salt  water.  From  these  drains  the 
mixture  of  salt  and  other  material  is  taken,  molded 
into  forms,  and  set  up  at  various  places  to  mark 
the  corners  of  the  mineral  claims.  This  material 
dries  out,  and,  when  the  molds  are  removed,  stands 
like  solid  marble  blocks,  which  remind  one  of  the 
fate  of  Lot's  wife.  Here  during  the  summer  the 
temperature  reaches  more  than  130  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  that  the  nights  are  too  hot  for  sleeping, 
but  in  November  the  weather  was  beautiful  except 
during  the  fierce  sand-storms. 

Much  of  the  real  development  in  Death  Valley  has 
been  done  by  the  parties  interested  in  borax,  which 
is  found  here  and  in  many  parts  of  the  desert  re- 
gion. From  here  the  now  famous  20-mule  team 
hauled  to  Mojave;  such  teams  are  often  seen  along 
the  lines  of  communication  in  the  desert,  but  few 
have  so  many  animals  or  such  heavy  wagons. 

There  is  one  way  to  become  famous  in  Death 
Valley— that  is,  to  die  near  to  a  trail  so  that  one's 
remains  may  be  found.  For  instance,  meeting  a 
man  one  day,  I  inquired  about  the  route,  water,  etc. 
He  said:    "The  road  is  plain  for  ten  miles,  when 


you'll  find  a  well  about  100  yards  to  the  right;  the 
water  is  salty,  but  your  mules  will  drink  it.  Six 
miles  farther  you'll  come  to  'Tim  Ryan,  Aug.  9th, 
'05,"  and  two  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  him 
you'll  find  plenty  of  good  water " 

From  the  valley  where,  even  in  November,  the 
temperature  is  between  80  and  90  degrees  during 
the  day,  we  cross  the  Panamint  range.  At  the 
mouth  of  Cottonwood  canyon  we  find  numerous 
hieroglyphics  on  the  walls.  These  illustrate  In- 
dians fighting  over  water,  and  depict  a  running 
stream,  the  bighorn  sheep,  and  various  animals 
and  birds. 

Twelve  miles  up  this  'wash'  we  find  cottonwood 
trees,  some  grass,  a  running  stream,  and  quantities 
of  watercress,  which  the  mules  attack  with  evident 
relish.    Here  we  find  water  and  trails  everywhere. 

In  the  Grapevine  and  Panamint  ranges  there  are 
still  a  few  mountain  sheep.  Tracks  near  water- 
holes  and  a  few*  old   skulls  are  the  nearest  we 


Reveille  Range,  on  the  border  of  Death  Valley. 

regions  traversed,  but  the  heat  and  heretofore  the 
inaccessibility  have  made  it  difficult.  In  the  moun- 
tains flanking  it  are  numerous  springs  and  frequent 
water-holes  which,  though  dry  in  summer  through 
excessive  evaporation,  are  available  during  the  fall 
and  winter  There  are  many  springs  that  are  cred- 
ited as  poison  water.  In  my  opinion,  there  are 
springs  in  which  arsenic  is  present,  but  most  cases 
of  sickness  or  death  are  probably  due  to  drinking 
excessive  quantities  at  one  time,  followed  by  physical 
exertion  in  the  heat.  Such  springs  as  the  Indiars 
will  not  use  are  better  left  alone  or  used  in  extreme 
moderation,  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  for  one 
throat-parched  and  speechless  for  need  of  water. 
Each  spring  is  a  source  of  supply  for  birds,  many  or 
which  are  very  tame. 

Great  mountains  are  a  joy  to  the  lover  of  nature; 
they  are  an  inspiration  to  the  artist,  and  express 
grandeur  and  nobility.  The  desert  has  no  such 
spirit,  but  has  a  wonderful  fascination,  born  of  the 
impressiveness  of  magnificent  distance,  limitless 
sky,  and  the  infinite  patience  of  an  unbreakable 
calm. 


A  mine  on  the  edge  of  Death  Valley. 


Marble  Canyon,  in  the  Panamint  Range. 

come  to  a  view  of  these  shy  animals.  To  the 
northward  we  follow  along  the  range,  often  in 
sight  of  our  valley  camp  miles  away,  and  forty- 
eight  hours  after  leaving  the  summit  of  the  valley 
we  are  camping  9,000  feet  above  it,  wading  in 
snow  varying  from  ankle  to  waist  deep,  with  shoes 
and  stockens  frozen  hard. 

In  the  Panamint  range,  both  sedimentary  and 
volcanic  rocks  appear,  and  near  one  of  the  con- 
tacts of  these  we  travel  up  a  wonderful  canyon. 
The  walls  are  so  near  to  one  another  that  on  horse- 
back one  may  touch  both  at  once.  The  material 
is  limestone  that  has  been  baked  into  marble  of 
alternate  beds  of  black  and  white,  about  a  foot 
in  thickness.  From  the  summits  of  the  Panamint 
range  we  look  into  the  Panamint  valley.  Similar 
to  Death  Valley  in  form,  but  a  little  higher  in  el- 
evation, the  floor  is  6,000  feet  below  the  mountain 
tops  and  about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Death  Valley  is  by  no  means  the  driest  of  the 


DESPERATE  EFFORTS  FOR  LABOR  SUPPLY. 

Eastern  farmers  are  undertaking  desperate  ways 
to  get  a  labor  supply  and  in  the  emergency  are  will- 
ing to  try  people  of  the  most  unpromising  kind. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  to  do  and  our 
Eastern  friends  should  count  themselves  fortunate 
in  having  even  such  material  to  make  use  of.  On 
this  coast  there  is  no  surplus  in  the  towns  and  im. 
migration  is  threatened  with  exclusion.    The  Ameri- 
can Cultivator  has  some  comments  which  our  peo- 
ple will  read  with  gloomy  interest:  "Working  people 
from  Europe  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  thousand  a  day,  yet  labor  is  scarcer  than  ever.  An 
appeal  has  been  issued  by  a  manufacturing  town  In  In- 
diana calling  for  four  or  five  thousand  workmen  in  that 
place  alone.    The  mines  in  the  lake  region  and  the 
West  are  reducing  operations  for  lack  of  help.  The 
same  cry  of  labor  scarcity  is  heard  from  the  mill  cities 
in  the  East.    Among  farmers  less  Is  heard  of  labor 
shortage  at  this  time  of  year,  but  the  pinch  will  come 
in  early  spring  when  farmers  are  looking  for  new  hired 
help  to  begin  the  active  season.    Something  is  hoped 
from  the  operations  of  the  State  ^Employment  Bureaus 
where  such  institutions  are  in  operation.    The  State 
Bureau  in  Massachusetts  is  planning  to  unite  with  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  helping  the  suitable  unemploy- 
ed to  the  farms.    Something  will  be  gained  from  this 
plan  if  due  care  is  taken  to  sift  out  those  not  fit  to  work 
in  the  country.    It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many  of 
those  out  of  work  are  really  unfit  for  employment  of  any 
kind,  still  less  for  the  strenuous  life  of  the  busy  season 
on  the  farm." 
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The  season  is  marching  i;long  with,  as  a  rule,  favor- 
able and  seasonable  temperatures  and  weather  gen- 
erally not  so  far  from  the  normal  as  one  might  suppose 
from  the  declarations  so  widely  heard  against  clouds 
and  rain.  We  are  on  the  whole  starting  on  what 
should  prove  a  very  good  and  productive  year  unless 
some  special  ill  should  show  up  later,  which  it  is  not 
becoming  or  necessary  to  anticipate.  The  evils  of  the 
disaster  of  last  April  are  being  forgotten  faster  than  we 
expected.  Even  San  Francisco,  it  is  reported,  is  to  come 
well  up  to  her  old  figures  on  assessed  valuation  with 
the  new  figures  which  bear  date  of  March  1.  The  whole 
State  will  be  not  only  sentimentally  pleased  but  pe- 1 
cuniarily  satisfied  with  such  a  result,  because  we  are 
all  pleased  to  have  San  Francisco  pay  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  State  taxes  and  it  has  been  anticipated  that 
a  great  reduction  of  value  would  be  claimed.  This 
rapid  recovery,  with  the  advance  in  valuation  elsewhere, 
should  help  the  State  to  make  many  desirable  improve- 
ments without  setting  too  high  a  tax  rate.  If  the  farmer 
can  only  get  an  advance  in  the  value  of  products  pro- 
portional to  the  increased  cost  of  other  things  he  may 
not  have  to  sell  out  to  new  comers  to  realize  something 
from  his  property.  The  situation  on  the  whole  is  not 
so  bad  as  it  might  be  and  if  the  farmer  only  had  good 
labor  in  sufficient  supply  and  at  fair  rates,  he  would 
be  quite  contented. 

But  the  labor  situation  is  bad  and  we  cannot  take  up 
scissors  or  pen  without  running  into  it  somewhere. 
This  eight-hour  proposition  as  applied  to  agriculture 
naturally  stirs  up  all  the  nettles  and  causes  irritation 
violent  enough  to  induce  heart-failure  in  the  most  un- 
excitable  farmer.  Perhaps  irritation  will  cure  heart- 
failure  rather  than  cause  it  ordinarily  but  the  eight- 
hour  irritation  is  not  of  that  sort.  How  it  works  is 
told  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker:  "Report  of  a  curious 
labor  trouble  comes  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.  A  law  was  passed  making  eight  hours  a 
day's  work  at  State  institutions.  The  college  em- 
ploys farm  laborers  to  milk  and  do  other  farm  work. 
If  one  of  these  laborers  starts  to  work  at  six  o'clock 
and  puts  in  six  hours  before  dinner  and  takes  an  hour's 
nooning,  he  will  be  through  his  day's  work  by  three 
p.  m. — and  who  is  to  do  the  night's  milking?  The 
eight-hour  day  will  not  work  out  on  the  farm.  We 
once  heard  of  a  case  where  a  man  in  this  city  put  in 
fifteen  days'  work  in  one  week.  He  was  a  ship  car- 
penter on  a  rush  job  with  an  eight-hour  day.  He 
would  work  eight  hours,  go  home  and  take  a  few  hours' 
sleep — then  back  for  eight  hours  of  work  and  so  on. 
In  a  country  town  we  met  a  Swede  who  put  in  three 
working  days  where  others  found  two  by  working  days 
on  a  milk  dairy  and  at  night  in  a  foundry,  but  most 
farm  hands  will  not  use  their  idle  time  that  way.  The 
Massachusetts  law  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  ex- 
empt State  institutions.". 

Fortunately  no  law  can  make  an  eight-hour  day  ex- 
cept for  State  employment  and  the  State  can  manage 
in  some  way  to  pay  for  it.  But  the  unofficial  farmer 
is  ruled  by  just  as  hard  a  law  perhaps  and  that  is 
supply  and  demand — the  demand  of  the  supply  in  this 
case — and  the  only  change  which  any  one  can  see  is 
to  have  a  greater  supply  so  that  the  pinch  shall  not 
all  be  on  the  farmers'  end.    This  consideration  does 


not,  however,  command  much  attention,  for  the  people 
most  interested  on  the  other  side  have  all  the  influence 
at  centers  of  power  and  publication  and  we  just  amuse 
ourselves  a  little  once  in  a  while  just  whistling  down 
the  wind. 

By  the  way,  we  have  not  yet  welcomed  the  State 
Capital  to  Berkeley.  The  question  will  go  to  the  people 
for  decision  in  due  time  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
anticipate  or  try  to  prejudice  this  popular  decision. 
So  far  as  the  agriculturist  interest  in  legislative  pro- 
ceedings goes,  however,  it  may  be  that  the  Agricultural 
College  of  the  University  may  serve  as  a  rallying  place 
for  assemblies  which  desire  to  do  something  more  than 
has  been  done  hitherto  in  bringing  the  agricultural 
point  of  view  and  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
law  makers.  The  farmer  is  the  most  reasonable  man  in 
the  world.  He  is  the  most  persistent  advocate  of  ab- 
solute rights.  He  is  the  last  one  to  insist  upon  selfish 
advantage  The  chief  trouble  with  farmers  is  clearly 
that  they  do  not  have  opportunity  to  contend  for  fair- 
ness as  others  have  for  unfairness  and  therefore  do 
not  make  as  much  impression  upon  public  thought  and 
policy.  If  the  proximity  of  the  Agricultural  College  to 
the  legislative  halls  will  accomplish  anything  towara 
the  prominence  of  agricultural  needs  and  conditions 
as  likely  to  be  injured  by  public  policy  which  may 
help  other  industrialists,  there  will  certainly  be  some- 
thing gained.  But  there  will  be  time  enough  to  settle 
all  that  when  the  people  determine  where  legislation 
shall  be  done  in  the  future.  As,  however,  old  residents 
in  Berkeley  we  simply  desire  to  express  hospitable 
emotions  and  to  promise  full  participation  in  the  wel- 
come if  Berkeley's  invitation  should  be  accepted  in 
the  regular  constitutional  way. 

We  alluded  some  time  ago  to  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  had  undertaken  systematic  advertisement  to  in- 
crease interest  in  farming  in  the  "Empire  State." 
Something  seems  to  be  gained  in  that  effort.  According 
to  Commissioner  Wieting  of  the  New  York  Department 
of  Agriculture  farm  values  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  that  State  have  decreased  $200,000,000,  but 
of  late  years  he  declares  values  have  again  com- 
menced on  the  upward  grade.  The  movement  toward 
the  West  has  largely  ceased,  and  people  looking  for 
good  farm  values  are  turning  their  attention  to  New 
York  land.  Commissioner  Wieting  has  a  farm  sale 
bureau  connected  with  his  department,  and  is  publish- 
ing a  book  showing  price,  location  and  other  facts  re- 
garding twenty-five  hundred  farms  in  the  State  that 
Many  considerations  impel  them  to  do  so.  California 
never  was  so  widely  sought.  The  California  Promotion 
Committee  has  never  had  such  tremendous  demand  for 
literature  on  California  and  its  industries  as  at  present, 
nor  has  it  ever  had  such  a  quantity  of  inquiries  as  are 
constantly  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
demand  for  information  means  that  during  the  coming 
year  there  will  be  a  great  increase  of  population  be- 
cause these  people  are  making  preparations  to  come  to 
the  State  to  make  their  homes.  The  committee  does  no 
guiding  of  inquiries  but  tells  about  the  State  as  a 
whole  When  anyone  becomes  interested  in  the  State 
and  asks  for  literature  or  information  about  any  par- 
ticular part  of  it,  then  the  committee  furnishes  the  data 
and  information.  The  organizations  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  State  do  the  rest. 

It  is  perhaps  unavoidable  that  a  great  branch  of  the 
public  work  like  the  Forestry  Service,  which  has  been 
developed  so  quickly  should  have  enemies.  They  con- 
sist of  those  whose  private  interests  may  seem  to  be 
injured  by  the  creation  of  reserves  and  by  others  who 
do  not  quite  know  for  what  purposes  large  sums  of 
,  money  are  to  be  expended,  and  interpose  cautionary  ob- 
jections. The  latter  seems  to  actuate  the  opposition 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  against  the  addition  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill  of  $1,000,000  for  the  forest  re- 
serve service.  This  sum  is  intended  to  make  up  the 
amount  which  would  go  to  the  service  from  the  sale  of 


timber,  grazing  contracts,  and  other  revenues,  but 
which,  under  an  amendment  made  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  will  be  turned  into  the  treasury.  It  is, 
of  course,  desirable  that  all  public  work  snould  be  very 
closely  looked  into,  but  if  this  money  or  the  larger 
part  of  it  is  simply  what  the  forestry  service  earns 
but  which  it  cannot  expend  because  all  such  income  has 
to  be  covered  into  the  treasury  and  taken  out  by  appro- 
priation, then  to  defeat  the  measure  means  that  the 
practice  of  modern  forestry  is  made  impossible.  This 
would  be  sad  commentary  upon  national  common  sense. 
If  the  forest  service  needs  improvement  or  if  the  pol- 
icy of  reservation  needs  modification  by  all  means  se- 
cure them,  but  do  not  allow  selfish  ends  or  ignorance  to 
defeat  the  enlightened  forest  policy  which  the  nation 
has  taken  up  at  the  latest  possible  moment  to  save  the 
forests  from  destruction. 

We  are  to  have  another  organized  undertaking  in  the 
interest  of  prune  marketing.  A  committee  appointed  at 
the  Hanford  convention  of  fruit  growers  met  last  week 
in  San  Francisco,  organized,  adopted  plans  for  future 
action,  and  discussed  matters  of  interest  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  prune-growing  industry  in  California. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Sonoma  County  Horticultural  Society,  Santa 
Rosa,  in  the  middle  of  March,  the  date  to  be  determined 
later,  and  to  invite  all  prune-growers  and  those  inter- 
ested in  the  industry  to  attend  the  meeting. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


JOHNSON  GRASS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  specimen  of  plant 
which  came  up  on  our  place  two  years  ago.  There  i3 
only  one  bunch  but  it  has  spread  to  a  large  mass  ot 
roots*  in  that  time.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  is  Johnson 
grass,  Bermuda  grass  or  crab  grass.  It  may  have  come 
in  garden  seeds.  It  has  not  yet  started  to  grow  up,  so 
can  only  send  a  root  and  an  old  stub  of  stalk  and  the 
one  blade  of  green. — A  READER,  Jameston. 

The  plant  is  Johnson  grass  (Sorghum  Halepense). 
Get  out  every  root  of  it  and  dig  out  every  root  later  as 
soon  as  a  shoot  shows  you  where  it  is.  This  is  the  best 
way  in  a  garden  where  it  is  just  getting  a  start. 

LOGANBERRIES  AND  DEWBERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  Loganberries  set  011 
soil  well  drained,  and  quite  sandy,  in  hills  four  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  and  rows  each  six  feet  apart,  running 
north  and  south.  These  bushes  are  one  year  from  set- 
ting. I  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  know  the  best 
method  of  cultivation,  irrigation  and  fertilizing;  also 
as  to  framing  them  off  the  ground,  and  trimming.  I 
have  some  dewberries  on  the  same  ground  and  set  the 
same  distances.  Would  treatment  of  these  be  the  same 
is  for  Logan  or  not?— GROWER,  Pasadena. 

Loganberries  and  dewberries  can  be  handled  in  the 
same  way.  You  can  train  them  along  two-wire  trel- 
lises, cultivating  and  irrigating  between  the  rows,  or 
you  can  ridge  up  the  ground  a  little  and  train  the  vines 
along  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  cultivating  and  irrigating 
between.  As,  however,  you  have  them  set  quite  far 
apart  you  can  grow  them,  if  you  wish,  by  tying  up  to 
high  stakes — say  six  feet  high.  Any  commercial  fer- 
tilizer recommended  by  responsible  parties  for  fruit 
trees  will  also  be  good  for  these  plants,  or  you  can  grow 
them  with  stable  manure,  spreading  and  plowing  under 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 

QUINCE  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  plant- 
ing the  Pine-apple  quince,  originated  by  Luther  Burbank, 
on  soil  too  highly  calcareous  for  citrus  trees?  I  suppose 
it  is  a  budded  or  grafted  variety  and  should  like  to 
know  whether  it  is  as  tolerant  of  lime  as  other  quinces. 
— ORCHARDIST,  Tulare  county. 

We  presume  it  is.  Something  may  depend  on  the 
stock  on  which  it  is  worked.  So  far  as  we  know  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  quince  enjoys  excess  of 
lime  any  more  than  other  fruit  trees.  In  treatises  on 
the  quince  there  is  no  particular  recommendation  of 
calcareous  soils.  The  only  way  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion would  be  to  plant  on  a  small  scale  and  note  the 
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result.  Quince  growing  on  a  large  scale  is  a  very 
doubtful  enterprise  in  California  as  the  local  demand  is 
small  and  it  has  never  been  found  possible  to  market 
a  great  many  at  the  East,  although  at  one  time  quite  a 
large  opening  was  expected.  The  Eastern  States  can 
manifestly  grow  quinces  well  enough  to  supply  their 
own  demand  and  only  occasionally  can  one  or  two  car- 
loads from  California  be  successfully  sold  in  Eastern 
cities. 

BREWING  BARLEY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  barley 
of  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  name,  as  well 
as  to  know  if  it  is  of  a  malting  variety  such  as  used  by 
brewers. — HEADER,  Davisville. 

There  are  no  varieties  of  barley  which  are  distinct- 
ively known  as  brewing  barley  in  California,  although 
the  Chevalier  of  Moravian  come  nearest  to  Having  that 
distinctive  grade.  What  is  being  exported  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Europe  for  brewing  purposes  consists  of 
large,  plump  grains,  bright  in  color  and  not  showing 
the  discoloration  which  grain  grown  on  the  coast  often 
has.  So  fully  is  the  present  trade  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  kernel  rather  than  the  variety  to  which  it 
belongs  that  common  barley  is  screened  into  two  grades, 
the  larger  going  for  brewing,  the  screenings  for  feed,  and 
when  barley  is  high  priced  it  is  common  to  take  what 
usually  goes  to  feed  barley  and  screen  out  the  large 
kernels  for  export  to  European  brewers.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  varieties  known  distinctively  as  brewing 
barleys  but  only  to  a  moderate  degree  has  this  dis- 
tinction been  developed  in  California.  We  can  simply 
say,  then,  that  large,  bright  barley  of  any  variety  goes 
for  brewing  and  all  grain  that  does  not  meet  these  char- 
acters goes  for  feed.  We  are  not  sharp  enough  to  tell 
the  name  of  the  grain  which  you  send. 

BLACK  KNOT  OF  GRAPE  VINE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  cutting  from  my  vineyard, 
one  piece  being  from  the  upper  stub  or  growth  of  the 
vine  and'  the  other  coming  from  the  root.  This  black 
knot  or  growth  seems  to  be  spreading.  As  yet  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  seriously  affected  the  vine,  but  is 
quite  noticeable  at  this  time.  The  horticulturist  here 
simply  pronounces  it  black  knot  and  says  he  knows  of  no 
remedy.  I  would  like  an  examination  of  these  specimens 
and  report  of  what  the  disease  may  be  and  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  remedy. — INQUIRER,  San  Bernardino. 

Your  grape  vines  have  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"black  knot."  The  exact  cause  of  this  disease  has  not 
been  demonstrated,  but  it  is  possibly  identical  with  the 
root  knot  of  fruit  trees,  which  was  demonstrated  by 
Professor  Toomey  to  be  a  low  form  of  parasitic  vegeta- 
tion known  as  "slime  mold."  There  is  no  cure  known. 
The  only  treatment  which  is  at  present  practiced  con- 
sists in  removing  the  knots  with  knife,  chisel  or  hatchet 
as  seems  most  convenient  and  painting  the  wound  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  This  treatment  has  prevented  the 
recurrence  of  the  knot  at  that  spot  but  as  for  preventing 
its  outbreak  generally,  nothing  is  at  present  known. 

BEADED   ROOT  KNOT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  some  peach  roots 
that  are  covered  with  some  kind  of  knots  for  you  to 
examine.  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  and  if  it 
will  damage  the  trees.  The  roots  are  two  year  old 
seedling,  grown  from  Tennessee  wild  pits.  There  are 
lots  of  this  kind  of  trees  planted  here  from  nursery 
stock.  I  planted  fifteen  acres  of  them  last  year  as 
dormant  buds  and  most  of  them  made  a  good  growth — 
PLANTER,  Riverside  county. 

The  small  peach  roots  which  you  send  are  afflicted 
with  what  is  called  the  "beaded:  knot,"  the  name  com- 
ing from  the  stringing  along  on  fine  roots  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  "crown  knot"  which  generally  occurs  in 
large  bunches  at  the  root  crown.  The  bead  knot  is  the 
work  of  nematode  worms  which  are  parsitic  upon  the 
plant  and,  by  their  irritation,  cause  the  swellings.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  a  serious  pest,  although  they  have 
not  proved  to  be  so  under  ordinary  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia so  far.  We  should  not,  however,  for  a  moment 
think  of  buying  trees  with  this  character  of  root.  It 
would  be  interesting  for  you  to  dig  down  and  get  some 


rootlets  from  the  tree  which  you  speak  of  as  having 
been  planted  formerly  and  doing  well.  That  might  con- 
firm the  presumption  that  although  the  pest  may  be  in- 
troduced it  will  not  thrive  under  California  conditions. 
Still,  there  is  too  much  risk  of  the  introduction  of  a 
serious  pest  by  planting  trees  with  roots  which  are  un- 
healthy from  any  cause. 

DISHCLOTH  GOURD. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  had  sent  to  me  some  seeds 
called  "Luffa  Aegyptiaca,"  which  in  England  and  Egypt 
is  called  "Loufat"  or  Loufah."  The  fruit  or  seed  con- 
tain a  fibrous  substance  and  when  dried  is  used  for 
sponges.  Is  there  any  value  in  it  and  do  you  think  it 
would  pay  to  go  into  it  for  money -making?  The  seeds 
were  sent  to  be  planted  in  this  particular  locality,  so 
I  have  written  to  you  to  find  out  if  you  know  anything 
of  it.— READER,  Santa  Barbara. 

The  plant  of  which  you  send  seeds  is  correctly  named 
by  you — Luffa  Aegyptiaca.  It  is  a  plant  widely  known  in 
this  country  and  sold  by  all  seedmen  under  the  name  of 
the  "dish-rag  gourd"  or  "sponge  plant."  It  has  no  com- 
mercial value  to  speak  of,  although  we  believe  it  is  sold 
to  some  extent  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who  are 
familiar  with  it  in  their  own  country.  So  far  as  we 
know  the  plant  is  little  more  than  a  curiosity,  although 
it  serves  a  very  good  purpose  in  that  line.  If  you  desire 
to  test  the  matter  commercially,  it  would  be  well  to 
grow  some,  extract  and  dry  the  fibrous  contents  and  see 
if  wholesale  grocers  can  handle  it  for  you. 

BLACK  KNOT  ON  PRUNE  TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  as  to  treatment  for 
black  knot  on  prune  trees.  What  do  you  consider  best 
remedy  for  borers  and  when  is  best  time  to  apply  it  — 
GROWER,  San  Jose. 

Where  root  knots  are  capable  of  being  removed  with 
chisel  or  hatchet  the  best  method  is  to  remove  them 
cleanly  and  paint  the  wound  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Where  the  knots  seem  to  practically  encircle  the  tree, 
and  yet  it  is  bearing  good  fruit,  nothing  should  be 
done  generally  for  the  attempt  to  remove  such  knots 
practically  girdles  the  tree.  If  a  young  tree  is  so  af- 
flicted with  the  knot  that  its  growth  has  been  seriously 
dwarfed  and  reduced,  it  is  better  to  plant  a  new  tree. 
We  have  nothing  very  recent  on  the  treatment  of  the 
root  borer,  as  we  presume  that  is  the  one  to  which  you 
refer.  A  discussion  giving  latest  conclusions  of  readers 
would  be  interesting. 

DIEBACK  OF  WALNUTS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  some  samples  ot 
new  growth  on  a  walnut  tree,  showing  dieback  on  which 
I  would  like  some  information  as  to  the  cause.  The  tree 
in  question  from  which  the  sample  is  taken  is  a  seedling 
Mayette  as  near  as  I  can  tell  from  the  shape  of  the  nut. 
It  is  fourteen  years  old  and  of  medium  size  and  comes 
out  a  little  early;  last  year  had  started  between  April 
first  and  the  fifteenth.  It  has  had  a  slight  touch  of 
blight,  both  this  year  and  last,  but  not  serious,  as  but 
very  few  nuts  were  blighted.  Last  year  there  was  a  little 
dieback  on  this  tree  and  several  others  in  the  orchard; 
about  eight  or  ten  trees  in  the  500  trees  in  the  orchard. 
This  tree  had  several  of  its  new  shoots  on  the  top  die 
back  but  last  spring  the  new  growth  started  again  just 
below  the  dead  wood.  This  year,  however,  about  90 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  new  wood  on  the  top  died  back 
like  the  sample  I  am  sending  you.  The  tree  seems 
healthy  enough  and  last  year  made  a  growth  all  over 
the  tree  of  about  eighteen  inches  on  the  average,  be- 
sides bearing  a  fair  crop  of  nuts.  Last  year  this  tree, 
as  well  as  the  whole  orchard,  was  sprayed  in  May  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  also  this  tree  received  5  Lb. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  as  an  experiment.  Trees  in  the  or- 
chard which  last  year  lost  as  high  as  90  per  cent  of 
their  crop,  owing  to  blight,  show  but  little  dead  wood; 
nothing  at  all  like  this.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
cause  and  can  you  suggest  a  remedy  beyond  carefully 
taking  out  the  dead  wood,  which  I  am  at  present  doing? 
— ORCHARDIST,  San  Jose. 

Die-back  of  the  walnut  proceeds  from  so  many  causes 
that  it  is  not.  possible  to  definitely  account  from  a  de- 
scription for  the  behavior  of  your  trees.  The  new  wood 
fails  sometimes  from  lack  of  moisture  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  growing  season;  it  sometimes  fails  also  from 
standing  water,  if  the  level  of  the  ground  water  is  too 
high;  it  is  sometimes  the  result  of  sun-burn;  and  no 


trees  badly  hurt  by  the  blight,  die-back  can  be  con- 
tributed to  that  disease.  The  removal  of  the  dead  wood 
is  the  only  treatment  that  can  be  suggested.  It  would 
be  well  to  dig  down  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  this 
year  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  subsoil  with  respect 
to  moisture.  If  your  trees  should  be  under-laid  by  gravel 
at  certain  distance  below  the  surface  this  behavior  might 
be  manifested,  or  if  during  the  summer  the  water  should 
rise  from  any  cause,  the  same  result  might  be  expected. 
We  regret  we  cannot  do  anything  more  than  guess  at 
the  matter.  Wre  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  wiser 
person. 

IS  IT  LACK  OF  HEAT? 

To  the  Editor:  A  proposition  has  just  arisen  which 
is  puzzling  me  greatly.  I  intended  planting  about  six 
acres  with  Sparks  Earliana  tomato,  and  made  seed  beds 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  seed.  Everything  went 
well  until  transplanting  time  came,  that  is,  from  the  seed 
beds  into  boxes  to  make  them  stocky.  The  plants  were 
very  strong  indeed,  but  on  transplanting,  although  they 
did  not  die,  they  simply  refused  to  grow  a  particle.  I 
tried  all  kinds  of  soil,  rich  and  poor,  sand  and  soil,  every 
combination  I  could  think  of,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
send  and  get  soil  with  a  large  quantity  of  humus  in  it, 
but  the  result  has  been  just  the  same,  and  the  plants 
are  just  where  they  were  when  I  planted  them.  They 
make  some  root,  but  the  tops  do  nothing.  We  have 
tried  the  shade,  partial  shade,  and  sun,  but  with  the 
same  result.  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
on  account  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  plant  was  unable  to  draw  any  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  In  this  case  a  slight  watering  with  a  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  soda  would  be  the  treatment  indi- 
cated, wouldi  it  not?  However,  I  must  confess  myself 
nonplused,  as  previous  to  this  I  have  always  had  the 
best  of  luck  in  transplanting.  I  may  add  that  all  other 
plants  show  the  same  disinclination  to  start  after  trans, 
planting.  Lettuce  and  flower  plants  the  same  way.  It 
cannot  be  an  excess  of  alkali  in  the  soil  as  all  the  boxes 
would  not  have  an  excess,  where  so  many  different 
combinations  are  used.  If  you  can  suggest  any  solution 
of  the  difficulty  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful,  as  otherwise 
I  may  lose  the  entire  season,  it  being  pretty  late  now 
for  this  section. — READER,  Holtville. 

We  can  only  guess  at  a  reason  for  the  ill-behavior  of 
your  seedlings.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  they 
should  lack  for  plant  food  in  all  the  different  combina- 
tions of  soils  which  you  have  prepared  for  them  and 
the  tomato,  not  being  a  legume,  cannot  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  either  wet  or  day.  The  behavior  which  you 
describe  is  more  apt  to  be  incurred  through  an  insuffi- 
ciently high  temperature  to  induce  growth.  Even  plants 
in  the  sun  during  a  part  of  the  day  will  behave  as  you 
describe  providing  the  night  temperature  is  low.  We 
infer  that  you  are  undertaking  to  grow  the  plants  with- 
out either  a  hot-bed  or  a  cold  frame,  or  any  other  means 
of  concentrating  the  temperature.  Put  some  of  the 
plants  in  a  box  under  glass  or  white  cloth,  or  take  some 
of  them  into  the  house  and  place  in  a  sunny  window  or 
where  they  will  gain  some  heat  from  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  see  if  your  trouble  is  not  an  insufficiency  of  heat. 
When  growth  starts  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  would  stim- 
ulate it,  but  we  never  had  any  reason  to  think  that 
nitrate  of  soda  would  start  plants  under  unfavorable 
temperature.  Be  exceedingly  careful  with  nitrate  ot 
soda,  however;  it  is  too  energetic  unless  applied  in 
homeopathic  doses. 

SORGHUM  AS  DAIRY  FEED. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  send  me  information 
in  regard  to  sorghum  as  to  its  value  compared  with 
alfalfa  for  feeding  dairy  cows?  Also  whether  it  can  be 
raised  without  irrigation  and  what  amount  per  acre. — 
ENQUIRER,  Los  Angeles. 

Sorghum  is  inferior  to  alfalfa  for  dairy  feed  because 
it  is  lacking  in  protein.  Sorghum  is  more  closely  to  be 
compared  with  corn  fodder.  Green  sorghum  or  green 
corn  fodder  and  alfalfa  make  a  good  ration.  Sorghum 
can  be  grown,  after  the  danger  of  frost  is  over,  without 
irrigation,  providing  the  soil  retains  moisture  enough. 
It  depends  altogether  upon  this.  We  have  seen  sorghum 
all  the  way  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  high  without 
irrigation.  You  can  make  no  rule  for  the  amount  of 
product  which  you  will  get.  It  depends  upon  the  soil 
ind  the  amount  of  water  there  is  in  it. 
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on  the  east  sides  of  those  ranges,  and  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  rainfall  in  the  intervening  valleys.    For  instance 
,  the  survey  and  records  show  that  Kern  River  on  the 


'  east  side  of  the  mountains  has  a  catchment  rainfall  area 
(By  Mr.  John  Tuohy,  of  Tulare,  at  the  Hanford  Fruit  Qf  w  gquare  mUeg  and  &  mean  discharge  of  734  cubio 

Growers'  Convention.)  second  feet  while  Kingg  Rjver  on  the  wes,  side  witb 

In  undertaking  to  address  you  on  so  important  a  sub-  a  catchment  area  of  but  1,781  square  miles  has  a  meat 

ject  to  the  fruit-growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  as  is  discharge  of  1,781  cubic  second  feet, 

the  water  supply  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  I  as-  From  a  comparison  then  of  the  drainage  area  anl 

sure  you  none  of  you  have  graver  doubts  of  my  ability  the  ilischarge  of  each  river,  it  appears  that  Kings  River 

to  do  justice  to  the  subject  than  I  have  myself.  on  the  west  side  has  to  the  square  mile  of  catchment. 

What  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  streams  or  the  Sierra  i  a  rainfall  practically  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Nevada  Mountains,  and  of  the  utility  to  the  fruit-grow-  Kern  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridge,  and  thus,  too,  show- 
ers of  the  State  is  from  contact  and  experience  more  ing  the  moisture  depleting  conditions  of  the  mountain 
than  from  a  scientific  investigation  and  study.  side  the  storm  first  strikes.    Kern  River  has  on  its 


I  arrived  in  California  early  in  1850,  and,  like  nine- 
tenths  of  new  arrivals  in  those  days,  went  to  the  mines 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  thinking  like  most 
others  that  gold  mining  and  incidental  industries  were 
the  only  possible  ones  for  a  soil,  a  climate,  and  a  geo- 


west  side  all  the  mountain  conditions  as  to  elevation 
that  Kings  River  has,  and  has  besides  an  almost  equally 
elevated  range  of  mountains  on  its  east  side. 

A  comparison  with  Truckee  River  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  American  on  the  west,  drain- 


graphical  location  such  as  pertain  to  this  State.  My  age  area  and  discharge  of  each  river  considered,  will 
mining  life  of  eight  years  was  spent  in  Tuolumne  and  |  show  about  the  same  difference  of  rainfall  between 


Calaveras  counties.  Then  and  since  that  time  1  have 
had  ample  opportunities  and  more  ample  time  as  a 
miner,  a  stock-raiser,  and  a  fruit-grower,  to  reconsider  rigable  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.    We  are  here 


them. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley. — 1  will  now  speak  of  the  ir- 


my  first  verdant  views,  and  to  know  that  for  diversity 
of  profitable  industries,  rich  and  productive  soil,  and 
healthful,  delightful  climatic  conditions,  its  great  min 


not  far  from  its  center,  and  we  see  before  us  object 
lessons  in  its  wonderful  productiveness.  Those  of  us 
who  were  here  in  the  early  years  of  its  settlement 


eral  productions  equaling  the  best  of  any  State  in  our  know  how  unattractive  its  condition  was  then,  and  those 


Union,  being  a  leading  one  of  the  minor  ones.  California 
leads  the  United  States. 

A  Tribute  to  California. — I  have  heard  at  various 


of  us  who  have  survived  until  the  present  and  who  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  this  convention  can  see  the 
transformation.    There  is  no  part  of  our  State  more 


times  enthusiastic  admirers  of  California  call  it  the  Prosperous  than  this  is,  and  this  in  a  measure  can  be 
Italy  of  America.  It  is  less  than  two  years  since  I  said  of  the  whole  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  the  Mokol- 
visited  Italy,  and  although  I  was  there  only  a  short  time,  umne  River  on  its  north  boundary  to  Tejon  Pass  on  Its 

south.   In  those  early  days  the  valley  had  the  same  fer- 


tile soil  and  salubrious  climate  it  still  has.  but  it  lacked 


it  was,  however,  long  enough  for  me  to  see  that  to  call 
California  the  Italv  of  America  is  a  misnomer.    In  the  | 
size  and  safety  of  its  harbors,  in  its  geographical  posi-  its  Present  intelligent  population.   Then  in  this  locality, 
tion,  in  the  productiveness  of  its  soil  and  the  salubrity  owinS  to  the  distance  to  market,  and  the  cost  of  getting 


of  its  climate,  California  has  no  superior.  One  may  say- 
Italy  is  the  California  of  Europe;  it  is  as  good  a  Califor- 


products  there,  stock  raising  was  the  only  industry  to 
be  engaged  in.    Besides  the  climatic  conditions  were 


nia  as  they  have,  but  there  is  only  one  California,  that  unfavorable.  Rain  in  amount  for  cultivated  crops  was 
is  ours  where  we  live,  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  I  insufficient. 

general  farmer,  the  vineyardist,  and  orchardist  have  the  j  About  tnat  time  the  overflow  of  population  from  the 
cream  of  the  land,  in  which  are,  and  can  still  more  be  northern  portion  of  the  State  began  coming  in.  But  few 
made  the  loveliest  homes  a  rural  population  can  have  could  %0  into  stock  raising,  and  if  any  could  the  coun- 
for  dwelling.  try  was  already  stocked  beyond  its  grazing  capacity. 

I  have  heard  a  prominent  lecturer  call  Lake  Como  rt  was  realized  that  if  homes  were  made  here  —  I  am 
the  Shrine  of  the  Universe,  and  I  consider  him  a  false  speaking  now  of  Kings  County,  but  the  principle  applies 
teacher  and  worship  not  at  that  shrine.  I  have  visited  t0  tne  whole  valley  ~  other  crODS  must  be  ra5sed-  and 
Lake  Tahoe,  one  of  the  brightest  gems  of  our  Sierra  cultivated  crops  required  a  greater  amount  of  moisture 


Nevada  mountains;  for  picturesque  grandeur  of  setting, 
for  charming  tributaries,  for  depth  and  intensity  of  col- 


than  the  average  rainfall, 
The  early  settlers  in  this  section  had  many  trying 


oring,  and  sharp  lines  of  coloring  according  to  its  depth,  conditions  to  contend  with.  The  law  requiring  them  to 
Lake  Tahoe  has  no  peer.  Even  in  conditions  beautiful,  build  costly  fences  to  protect  their  crops  from  roving 
impressive,  and  grand,  as  well  as  those  industrial  and  and  numerous  stock  was  against  their  best  interest 
habitable,  we  have  our  lakes,  our  Yosemite,  our  Kings  and  retarded  the  improvement  of  the  land.  The  cattle- 
River  Canyon,  our  sequoia  gigantea.  If  I  worship  at  nien  with  one  accord  opposed  the  repeal  of  this  law, 
one  of  nature's  shrines,  whether  lake,  mountain,  rock,  contending  that  stock  raising  was  all  the  land  was 
or  tree,  I  will  worship  at  home  where  I  have  idols  un-  suitable  for,  and  that  it  was  valueless  for  other  pur- 
surpassed  in  such  lines.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  I  have  !  poses.  These  conditions  bore  hard  on  the  poor  pioneer 
lived  nearly  fifty-seven  years  in  California,  and  speak  settlers,  who  claimed  that  the  land  then  used  for  roam-  j 
of  it  from  heart-felt  convictions.  It  is  my  home,  and  i  lnS  herds  of  stock  could,  with  proper  irrigation  by  i 
think  it  the  loveliest  place  on  earth.  I  means  of  the  waters  of  Kings  river  running  waste  from 
The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  —  In  discussing  the  the  mountains,  be  utilized  for  homes  for  American  fam- 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  their  water  supply,  I  take  ilies-  wno  could  live  in  comfort  °n  twenty  acres  prop- 
It  for  granted  that  the  cause  which  produces  the  sup-  "rly  lrrl«ated  and  UUed.  whilst  twent>'  acres  were  nec- 


ply  should  be  given  due  consideration. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  extend  from  Tejon 
Pass  on  the  south  well  up  to  the  Oregon  line  on  the 
north.  It  is  the  highest  range  of  mountains  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  on  the  west  side  the  best  supply 
of  steams  for  utilitarian  purposes  of  any  range  of  equal 
extent  therein.  How  is  this  accounted  for?  How  can 
one  extent  of  catchment  area  supply  a  greater  amount 
of  run-off  than  another  of  equal  or  greater  extent? 
Does  it?  Climatic  observations,  now  of  many  years  in 
California,  show  that  our  moisture-laden  clouds  come 


essary  under  old  conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
head  of  cattle. 

For  several  years  the  contest  was  bitter,  but  right  pre- 
vailed by  the  settlers  electing  a  man  representing  their 
own  principles  to  the  State  Senate,  Hon.  Tipton  Lind- 
say, and  the  fence  law  was  repealed.  "No  fence  law" 
was  enacted. 

In  other  words,  stockmen  became  liable  for  damage 
done  by  their  predatory  stock. 

Another  trial  which  the  early  settlers  had  to  struggle 
with  was  their  contention  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.   It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  this 


from  the  West  and  Northwest.  That  as  they  pass .  sad  anrt  bitter  experience,  but  I  know  of  no  section 
through  the  rarefied  and  cool  atmosphere  pertaining  to  where  the  settlers  suffered  such  tribulations  for  their 
mountain  ranges,  the  moisture  acquired  under  warmer  homes.  Gne  thing  they  have  demonstrated-that  land, 
conditions  condenses  and  precipitates;  but  the  lower :  be  it  ever  so  rich  in  this  valley,  as  in  the  valley  of  the 
the  range  the  less  the  atmosphere  is  cooled,  and  the  Si\e,  without  water  is  unfit  for  homes;  with  water  in 
less  precipitation  it  causes.  The  greater  precipitation,  sufficient  quantity  is  marvelously  productive, 
however,  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  which  the  Suitability  for  Agriculture.— In  this  paper  I  do  not 
storm  first  strikes.  It  is  this  atmospheric  phenomenon  |  propose  to  name  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  sufficient 
which  causes  a  greater  precipitation  on  the  mountain  (  f0r  crops  in  this  valley.  That  depends  upon  the  char- 1 
than  in  the  valley,  and  a  greater  fall  on  the  high  moun-  acter  of  the  crop  and  the  fertility  and  the  amount  of 
tains  than  on  the  low  ones,  and  greater  on  the  side  the  !  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  which  the  crop  is  grown.  One 
storm  first  strikes  than  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  thing  is  certain — our  experience  proves  to  us  that  from 
established  by  the  rainfall  records  which  show  that  the  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  valley  the  waters  of  the 
iainfall  and  run-off  on  the  west  side  of  the  Coast  Range  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  are  of  vital 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  —  the  sides  importance  to  the  fruit-grower. 

the  storm  strikes  first  —  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that      There  are  some  things  pertaining  to  the  San  Joa- 


quin valley  I  assume  to  be  granted,  at  least  by  the 
evidence  I  now  possess— that  we  have  a  salubrious, 
healthful  climate  and  a  rich  and  fertile  soil;  that  these 
are  conditions,  but  not  all,  that  go  to  make  desirable 
homes;  that  intensive  farming  is  an  essential  industry 

.  in  supporting  the  largest  population.  These  claims  I 
presume  p.re  granted. 

Of  farming  industries  which  can  be  successfully  and 
profitably  carried  on  in  our  valley  a  leading  one  is 
fruit  culture,  citrus  and  deciduous,  and  all  the  condi- 
tions requisite  to  fruit-growing  pertain  to  our  soil  and 
climate  except  one— lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  on  the 

j  lands  best  suited  therefor.  We  do  not  count  this  dearth 
of  rainfall  as  altogether  a  calamity  to  the  fruit-grower. 
If  the  natural  rainfall  is  not  sufficient  to  perfect  his 
crops  the  waters  of  our  Sierra  Nevada  streams  are 
ample  to  meet  all  deficiency,  and  has  this  advantage  over 
the  rainfall — it  can  be  applied  at  the  time  the  crop 
most  needs  it  and  can  best  stimulate  its  growth  and 
maturity.  The  rainfall  cannot  be  gauged  to  meet  such 
requirements  . 

Happily  the  greatest  stream  flow  is  during  the  months 
the  crops  most  require  it.  It  is  therefore  conclusive  that 
the  streams  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  which 
supply  so  readily  and  so  amply  the  rainfall  deficiency, 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  fruit-growers  of  this 
valley. 

I  know  the  sufficiency  of  moisture  for  the  best  crop 
yield,  and  the  sufficiency  of  discharge  of  our  streams 
for  proper  and  scientific  irrigation  of  all  our  valley 
lands  are  debatable  subjects,  into  which  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter. 

Water  Supplies  Ample.— William  Ham  Hill,  several 
I  years  State  engineer,  and  whose  psysical  data  on  the 
subject  is  a  most  valuable  work  of  reference,  and  also 
General  Alexander  have  both  carefully  investigated  the 
subject  and  declare  that  the  discharge  of  our  streams 
is,  with  proper  application  and  cultivation,  ample  for 
any  deficiency  of  rainfall  for  all  the  lands  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  for  all  of  the  crops  that  can  be 
grown  thereon. 

Careful  and  continuous  study  and  investigation  of  the 
amount  of  moisture  good  crops,  of  all  kinds,  have  re- 
ceived, should  be  taken  as  determining  the  amount  of 
moisture  requirements  of  such  crops.  These  investiga- 
tions are  changing  the  views  of  many  of  us  on  the  duty 
of  water. 

Successive  years  of  carefully  kept  data  show  the  rain- 
fall from  the  sauth  to  the  north  end  of  this  valley,  and 
the  discharge  of  every  stream  therein.  The  amount  of 
that  discharge  that  can  be  profitably  used,  which  will 
include  the  amount  that  can  be  impounded  supple- 
mented by  the  amount  of  the  underground  flow  which 
is  vast,  should  go  far  in  determining  the  problem  of  crop 
requirements  in  irrigation. 

Observation  and  experience  have  proved  that  the 
amount  of  irrigation  water  required  depends  much  on 
the  crop,  the  time  of  its  maturity  and  the  amount  of 
rainfall  in  that  locality. 

The  rainfall  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  kept 
carefully  for  many  years,  show  that  the  average  sea- 
sonal rainfall  at  Bakersfield  is  but  little  if  any  in  ex- 
cess of  six  inches;  at  Hanford  eleven  inches;  at  Stock- 
ton in  excess  of  sixteen  inches;  at  Sacramento  twenty- 
two  inches,  and  at  Redding  36.11  inches  in  twenty-six 
years.  Hence  the  beautiful  growth  of  trees  at  Hanford 
will  not  require  so  much  irrigation  as  at  Bakersfield; 
will  need  less  at  Stockton,  and  still  less  at  Redding; 
but  although  the  seasonal  rainfall  at  Redding  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  healthful  growth  of  trees  and  fruit, 
if  the  precipitation  is  not  in  sufficient  amount  at  the 
time  the  health  of  the  crop  requires  it,  irrigation  must 
be  had  to  get  profitable  results.  So  that  in  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  it  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  fruit-growers  therein  to  have  the  streams 
of  our  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  from  which  to  draw 
on  for  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  for  their  fruit  crops', 
when  the  rainfall  is  deficient  or  inopportune. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me,  before  closing,  to 
say  something  on  the  conditions  that  maintain  and 
regulate  the  flow  of  the  streams  so  beneficial  to  us. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  forests  produce  rain,  but 
this  I  have  been  unable  to  verify  by  any  observation 
of  my  own,  or  by  any  good  authority  on  the  subject. 
It  requires  about  twenty-four  seasonal  inches  of  rain 
to  produce  a  forest  growth,  but  it  also  requires  a  cli- 
matic condition,  and  not  the  effect  of  forest  growth  to 
produce  that  amount  of  precipitation.  Atmospheric  con- 
ditions in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  pertain  to  a  certain 
elevation  or  our  mountains,  where  moisture  conditions 
favor  and  produce  a  forest  growth. 

Frequently  there  are  passes  in  mountain  ridges 
through  which  currents  of  moisture-laden  clouds  are 
drawn,  and  it  is  noticed  that  in  the  lines  of  these  cur- 
rents, a  greater  amount  of  precipitation  falls  and  more 
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forest  grows  than  does  on  either  side  of  the  line  of 
current. 

It  is  now  fully  ascertained  that  forests  conserve  and 
regulate  the  stream  flow.  The  dead  foliage  of  the  forest, 
the  amount  of  undergrowth  and  the  loose,  absorbent 
character  of  the  soil  underlying  the  fallen  foliage  pre- 
vents any  rapid  run-off  of  the  rainfall,  retaining  it  tor 
a  more  gradual  outflow  through  the  soil.  In  this  way 
the  direct  discharge  of  our  streams  is  conserved,  and 
the  underground  water  supply,  now  known  to  be  very 
extensive,  is  replenished  and  maintained.  A  very  inter- 
esting article  on  the  "Relation  of  Forest  to  Stream 
Flow"  is  given  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1903. 

Forests  and  Water  Supply. — I  will  assume  now  that 
we  all  agree  upon  the  vital  importance  of  the  stream 
flow  to  the  fruit-growers  of  this  valley,  and  that  we 
also  agree,  if  we  are  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  of  our 
rainfall,  the  discharge  of  our  streams  must  be  regulated 
and  conserved,  and  that  this  is  best  done  by  our  forests-, 
and  cannot  any  other  way  be  done  as  well,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  preservation  of  the  forests  is  of 
primal  importance. 

The  necessity  of  forest  preservation  was  recognized 
by  some  of  our  progressive  farmers  some  years  ago, 
before  Kings  county  had  an  existence  or  fruit  growing 
was  the  great  industry  it  now  is.  In  1890  Tulare  Grange 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  had  under  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  forest  preservation  for  the  hoarding  of  stream 
flow.  By  resolution  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
several  counties  in  the  valley  was  called  to  meet  in 
Fresno.  The  convention  was  held,  Hon.  Tipton  Lindsay 
representing  Tulare  Grange.  The  subject  of  forest 
preservation  and  stream  flow  was  discussed,  a  petition 
was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
praying  for  a  withdrawal  of  our  Sierra  forests  from  fur- 
ther sale.  The  petition  was  given  very  full  considera- 
tion, and  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  the  forest.  The  President  issued  his 
proclamation  therefor  and  the  Sierra  forest  reservation 
was  duly  established. 

How  the  Sequoias  Were  Saved. — About  this  time  very 
much  of  our  best  forest  land  was  being  bought  by  syn- 
dicates and  speculators  through  dummy  locators  and 
in  a  short  space  of  time  all  of  it  would  have  passed 
into  private  hands  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  action 
of  the  Fresno  convention.  As  it  was  nearly  all  of  the 
best  sequoia  gigantea,  the  grandest  tree  the  world  has 
known,  were  in  the  hands  of  private  ownership,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  known  as  the  Giant  Forest,  then 
claimed  by  a  colony  of  communists  known  as  the 
Kaweah  colony,  and  one  township  on  the  south  fork 
of  the  Kaweah  river,  not  then  on  the  market,  as  the 
survey  has  not  been  accepted. 

Speculators  were  then  making  every  exertion  to  have 
the  survey  of  this  township  accepted  and  the  timber 
sold.  Numerous-  parties  of  them  had  been  on  the  land 
and  selected  the  portions  they  wanted,  and  they  had 
their  agents  at  Washington  who  would  telegraph  them 
when  the  survey  was  accepted  and  the  order  of  sale 
made;  on  receipt  of  which  information,  their  application 
for  the  land  would  be  filed  at  the  United  States  Land 
Oflice  in  Visalia.  This  scheme  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  successful  had  not  a  few  men  in  Visalia,  the 
Hon.  Tipton  Lindsay,  Major  George  Stewart  and  F.  J. 
Walker,  and  the  writer,  being  cognizant  of  the  fact&  and 
desirous  of  having  the  grand  old  trees  in  that  township 
preserved  for  posterity  and  saved  from  the  vandal  axe 
of  the  lumberman,  reported  the  conditions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  had  his  agent  here  at  the 
time,  investigating  the  merits  of  the  claims  of  the 
Kaweah  colonists  to  the  Giant  Forest. 

They  also  prepared  a  bill  setting  aside  two  townships 
for  a  Sequoia  National  park,  the  township  before  men- 
tioned, and  one  east  of  it.  This  bill  with  the  statement 
of  all  the  facts  was  sent  to  our  then  Representative, 
General  Vandever,  who  presented  the  case  to  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands.  The  result  was  the  bill  passed, 
but  it  took  in  six  townships,  including  the  Great  Forest, 
the  presumption  being  that  the  Kaweah  colony  claim  on 
the  latter  was  not  such  as  the  law  provided  for. 

Another  and  a  smaller  reservation  of  sequoias  was 
made  at  the  same  time  to  be  known  as  the  General 
Grant  park.  It  consists  of  four  sections  of  beautiful 
sequoias-,  and  is  northwest  of  the  larger  park.  The  next 
season,  1891,  and  every  season  since,  a  company  of 
U.  S.  cavalry  has  been  in  charge  of  the  parks. 

In  this  historic  statement  I  did  not  mean  to  digress 
from  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  but  as  the  streams  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  growing  of  fruit,  and  as  the 
forest  is  also  of  vital  importance  to  the  regulation  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  stream  flow,  I  deemed  a  short 
account  of  the  establishing  of  a  national  park  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  timber  lands  from  pub 
lie  sale,  would  be  of  interest  to  a  convention  of  fruit- 
growers of  California  and  pertinent  to  the  subject. 
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SULPHUR  FOR  MILDEW. 

To  the  Editor:  Every  grape-grower  should  supply 
himself  as  early  as  possible  with  all  the  sulphur  he  will 
need  during  the  season  to  control  the  oidium  or  vine 
mildew  in  his  vineyard.  Many  who  neglected  this  pre- 
caution last  year  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their  crops 
by  attacks  of  this  disease. 

In  most  parts  of  California  the  oidium  can  be  easily 
controlled  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  and  so  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  the  vineyard  at  that  time  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  later,  during  summer  and  the 
ripening  period.  Even  where  there  is  danger  at  all 
seasons-,  as  in  the  cooler  coast  valleys,  the  late  control 
is  much  facilitated  by  prompt  and  thorough  treatment 
during  the  spring. 

A  proper  sulphuring  in  April  and  May  is  far  more  ef- 
fective and  costs  much  less  than  one  in  July  or  August. 

A  bulletin  on  the  oidium  and  its  control  will  be  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  shortly,  in  time 
for  the  first  sulphuring,  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  a  few 
hints  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  sulphur  necessary  may 
be  useful. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  needed  will  depend  on  the 
locality  and  the  method  of  application.  We  may  reckon 
that  on  the  average  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  interior 
one,  in  the  cooler  parts  and  the  main  coast  valleys  two, 
and  within  the  influence  of  frequent  summer  ocean  fogs 
three  sulphurings  will  be  needed.  We  must  provide  als-o 
for  the  possiblity  of  having  to  repeat  the  first  sulphuring 
in  case  the  sulphur  is  removed  by  rain  or  wind  before 
it  has  done  its  work. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  suitable 
knapsack  sulphuring  machines  will  need  less  sulphur 
than  those  who  are  forced  to  use  the  usual  method  of 
distribution  by  means  of  perforated  cans.  Nearly  every- 
body can,  however,  obtain  hand  bellows,  which  are  bet- 
ter and  more  economical  than  the  cans. 

The  following  table  indicates  approximately  the 
amount  of  sulphur  which  will  be  needed  under  various 
conditions: 

Amount  of  Sulphur  Needed  for  500  Vines. 

Number  of  Sulphurings. 
One.       Two.  Three. 

Knapsack  sulphur 

machine    10  lb.       17.5  lb.       30  lb. 

Hand  bellows    15  lb.       30.0  lb.       50  lb. 

Perforated  can    20  lb.       50.0  lb.     100  lb. 

Allowance  is  made  in  this  table  for  the  cases  where 
it  is  necessary  to  '■epeat  the  first  sulphuring  in  loca- 
tions where  two  or  three  treatments  are  needed.  These 
amounts,  however,  will  be  sufficient  only  if  the  work  is 
done  properly.  One  proper  sulphuring  is  better  than 
three  imperfectly  applied. 

The  best  sulphur  to  use  is  that  which  is  in  the  form 
of  the  finest  powder.  With  good  flowers  of  sulphur  less 
than  the  amounts  indicated  above  will  be  sufficient, 
with  coarse  ground  sulphur  more  might  be  needed.  The 
best  sulphurs  usually  cost  more  per  pound,  but  may  be 
the  least  expensive  as  they  go  farther  and  are  more 
effective.  The  quality  of  the  sulphur  cannot,  however, 
always  be  determined  by  the  price,  so  that  a  few  di- 
rections as  to  how  to  judge  of  the  quality  may  be  useful. 

First,  the  finer  the  sulphur  the  more  bulky.  Therefore 
if  several  sulphurs  are  in  sacks  of  equal  weight  the 
largest  sack  will  contain  the  finest  sulphur.  A  110-lb. 
sack  of  good  flowers  of  sulphur  is  twice  as  large  as  a 
110-lb.  sack  of  very  coarse  ground. 

The  color  of  sublimed  sulphur  is  a  clear,  bright  yel- 
low. The  color  of  ground  sulphur  will  vary  with  the 
fineness.  Coarsely  ground  sulphur  is  almost  of  the  same 
color  of  sublimed.  When  finely  ground,  the  color  be- 
comes whitish.  The  whiter  a  ground  sulphur,  the  finer 
it  is,  provided  the  color  is  not  due  to  adulterants. 

A  good  sublimed  sulphur  should  feel  as  soft  as  flour 
when  rubbed  with  the  fingers  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
If  hard  particles  are  felt,  the  sulphur  is  not  of  the  best 
quality.  Ground  sulphur  always  feels  a  little  gritty  but 
the  hard  particles  should  not  be  large  or  numerous. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  fineness  of  the  sulphur  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  good  hand  magni- 
fying glass  costing  about  $1.  A  magnificaton  of  ten  or 
twenty  diameters  is  sufficient.  With  a  little  experience 
sublimed  and  ground  sulphur  can  be  distinguished  by 
this  means.  The  particles  of  sublimed  sulphur  are  all 
nearly  sperical  with  smooth  outlines.  Those  of  ground 
sulphur  are  irregular  and  with  sharp  edges. 

The  sulphur  is  most  easily  examined  when  spread  on 
a  piece  of  glass  over  a  dark  background.  A  good  way 
to  spread  the  sulphur  is  to  place  a  small  pinch  on  the 
glass,  wet  it  with  a  few  drops  of  ether  and  shake.  This 


will  distribute  the  sulphur  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  glass 
and  much  facilitate  the  examination. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will  gladly  ex- 
amine samples  of  sulphur  sent  by  growers  and  report 
on  their  quality. 

Berkeley.  FREDERIC  T.  BIOLETTI. 
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POULTRY  GROWING  FOR  WOMEN. 

(By  Mrs.  Ella  L.  Layson,  in  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Journal.) 

The  more  people  we  have  engaged  in  raising  chickens 
in  a  small  way  the  less  danger  there  is  that  the  poultry 
and  egg  business  will  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  a  trust. 
It  is  a  business  open  to  all  with  an  equal  chance  for 
success,  and  appeals  especially  to  the  person  of  small 
means.  Often  times  when  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources a  woman  instinctively  turns  to  the  chicken  busi- 
ness as  a  safe  and  pleasant  way  to  make  a  living,  an! 
the  chances  are  that  she  will  succeed  and  will  find 
health,  companionship,  and  much  to  interest  her  in  rais- 
ing poultry,  besides  the  financial  profits. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  women  are  very  suc- 
cessful in  raising  chickens  and  in  handling  the  many 
details  of  the  work.  Many  well-known  poultrymen  have 
to  give  their  wives  credit  for  a  good  deal  of  their  suc- 
cess. And  when  women  have  gone  a  step  further  and 
made  poultry  raising  a  business  they  have  been  highly 
successful.  In  buying  stock  and  eggs  our  most  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  transaction  was  with  a  woman, 
and  at  poultry  exhibitions  the  most  desirable  prizes 
have  been  carried  off  by  women.  At  the  great  World's 
Fair  in  St.  Louis  a  woman  won  first  prize  in  a  class 
where  competition  was  the  strongest. 

A  dollar  looks  bigger  to  a  woman  than  it  does  to  a 
man  because  she  sees  fewer  of  them,  and  the  price 
asked  for  good,  pure  bred  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching 
is  likely  to  overshadow  the  future  profits  that  she  must 
take  for  granted  until,  her  caution  having  been  over- 
come, she  has  learned  from  actual  experience  that 
money  can  be  made  much  faster  and  with  less  work 
with  high  grade  stock.  But  women  more  and  more  are 
learning  the  value  of  pure  bred  poultry  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  pay  a  good  price  for  what  they  want.  One 
woman  wrote  that  she  was  willing  to  pay  $5  for  a  good 
bird;  she  realized  that  she  would  get  her  money  back 
several  times  over  while  a  cheap  bird  would  not  ad- 
vance the  value  of  her  flock  in  any  way. 

One  thing  that  goes  to  make  a  woman  successful  with 
chickens  is  that,  whenever  possible,  she  prefers  to  do 
things  herself  rather  than  to  trust  some  one  else  to  do 
them,  and  in  this  work  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
many  small  matters  requiring  attention  are  attended 
to  and  with  promptness,  but  by  one  not  especially  in- 
terested they  will  be  overlooked  as  being  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  wife  of  a  breeder  of  fancy  poultry  com- 
plained of  losing  a  good  many  chicks  because  "she  had 
been  too  busy  to  look  after  them  herself,"  and  they  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  hired  man;  and  the 
"hired  man"  as  a  care-taker  is  not  much  of  a  success. 

If  a  woman  is  not  strong  enough  to  take  charge  of  all 
the  work  she  should  hire  the  heavy  work  done  but  per- 
mit no  one  to  interfere  with  the  general  care  of  the 
fowls. 

There  are  some  that  feel  a  repulsion  for  poultry  and 
would  not  tolerate  the  thought  of  working  among  them 
only  for  the  money  they  expect  to  make.  But  hens  are 
not  money  making  machines  that  have  only  to  be  fed 
to  be  profitable  —  they  are  living  creatures  with  a  ner- 
vous organism,  possessing  likes  and  dislikes,  and  have 
some  essential  requirements  that  compel  a  warm  per- 
sonal interest  in  their  welfare  from  their  owner  if  best 
results  are  wanted. 

Hens  when  confined  in  yards  are  better  contented 
if  they  are  fed  a  little  at  a  time  and  fed  often  Instead 
of  allowing  a  long  time  to  elapse  between  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  meals,  and  they  enjoy  scrambling  for 
their  grain  if  scattered  around  the  yard  instead  of  hav 
ing  it  constantly  before  them.  We  found  they  had  more 
appetite,  ate  more  and  laid  better.  It  is  well  to  provide 
them  with  a  light  litter  in  which  oats  or  wheat  have 
been  scattered  where  they  can  scratch  if  they  want  to 
but  unless  hens  arc  fat  we  don't  believe  in  forcing  them 
to  work  for  their  food  as  more  of  it  will  be  required  to 
supply  the  energy  thus  expended. 

We  like  to  feed  them  a  few  handfuls  of  grain  when 
they  come  off  the  roost  in  the  morning,  then  about  nine 
or  half  past  give  them  a  warm  mash.  We  never  use 
cold  water  to  mix  it  with.  About  2  o'clock  we  usually 
fed  scalded  oats,  containing  a  mixture  of  rolled  barley 
sometimes.    Our  hens  never  cared  for  rolled  barley  fed 
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dry  and  when  softened    it    quickly  ferments,  causing  prey  only  upon  damged  fruits,  and  this  only  in  excep- 

Bour  crop.   Therefore,  we  fed  very  little  of  it,  as  wheat  tional  circumstances,  the  verdict  will  be  in  their  favor, 

though  costing  more,  is  much  better  laying  food  and  for  damaged  fruit  when  hanging  upon  the  trees  or  the 

cheaper  in  the"  end.    And  just  before  going  to  roost  we  vines  is  of  but  little  value.    If  not  harvested  at  once, 

fed  them  all  the  cracked  corn  and  wheat  they  could  eat.  it  will  rot,  so  the  bees  gather  only  that  which  would 

Green  stuff  was  fed  whenever  convenient,  and  when  be  soon  wasted. 


GOOD  ROADS. 


this  Is  plentiful  the  danger  of  the  hens  becoming  too 
fat  is  much  less  and  one  may  feed  more  liberally  than 
would  otherwise  be  safe.    Bran  comes  the  nearest  to  re- 


But  do  the  bees  damage  sound  fruit,  or  better  yet, 
can  they  damage  ripe  fruit  which  is  sound?  An  exam 
ination  of  the  mandible  of  the  bees  in  comparison  with 


placing  fresh  vegetable  matter  and  as  it  keeps  the  di-  thoge  of  many  of  tne  nornets  and  wasps  reveals  the 


gestive  organs  in  a  healthy  condition  is  a  valuable  food. 
All  the  table  scraps  were  saved  for  them  as  an  extra 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  DIRT  ROADS. 

(By  Mr.  Clarence  D.  Skinner,  before  the  Kansas  Good 
Roads'  Association,  at  Manhattan.) 

I  am  here  to  take  issue  with  the  advocate  of  macadam 
or  oiled  roads.  Neither  would  I  decry  the  use  of  modern 
road  machinery,  for  without  it  we  could  scarcely  ac- 
complish the  gigantic  undertaking.  We  have  before 
us  the  problem  of  building  one-half  million  miles  of 


fact  that  while  those  of  the  hornets  are  like  saws,  the 

mandibles  of  the  bee  are  rounding  and  deprived  or  j  roads  in  Kansas.  My  wish  is  simply  to  create  a  de- 
relish,  given  to  one  pen  one  day  and  to  another  the  teetn.  Their  jaws  act  from  side  to  side  instead  of  up  man<i  I0r  better  roads,  and  when  this  is  accomplished 
next.  aml  down  as  in  the  animals',  and  they  are  shaped  like        will  secure  wonderful  results. 

We  provide  them  with  sifted  coal  ashes  and  road  spoons.  They  can  grasp  objects,  or  the  stems  of  plants». ;  I  have  chosen  for  my  subject.  "Good  Dirt  Roads  Right 
dust,  saved  during  the  summer  time,  for  them  to  dust  They  are  made  to  manipulate  soft  substances  like  bees-  Now,"  not  because  dirt  roads  are  better,  but  because 
in  on  rainy  days,  and  in  summer  spaded  up  moistened  wax.  They  can  make  a  hole  in  cloth  or  in  paper,  but  an  :  they  are  obtainable  at  once  and  stone  roads  are  not. 
spots  for  them  to  burrow  in.  At  night  they  had  clean  examination  of  the  method  used  will  show  that  they  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  prepare  a  fairly  serviceable1 
houses  to  sleep  in  without  lice  or  mites  to  prey  upon  flrst  take  hold  of  a  projecting  thread  and  pull  it  out,  earth  road  in  thirty  days,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
them.  Where  the  yards  were  exposed  to  the  wind  we  then  take  another,  and  keep  pulling  till  they  change  an  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  permanent  roads  of  any 
tacked  burlap  along  the  fence  for  a  wind  break.  As  apparently  smooth  piece  of  goods  into  a  rag.  But  when  kind  completed  in  all  directions  in  as  many  years, 
a  result  of  our  care  our  hens  were  contented  and  happy,  it  comes  to  the  smooth  skin  of  a  fruit,  all  they  do  is  to  Hence,  I  say,  let  us  spend  some  time  and  a  little 
with  bright  eyes,  alert  manner,  and  in  condition  to  as-  remove  the  soft  down  or  bloom  of  the  fruit,  if  they  money  on  the  care  of  our  present  roads  instead  of  idly 
similate  their  food  and  convert  it  into  eggs  —  the  ob- ;  travel  upon  it  long  enough,  but  they  are  no  more  able  wishing  for  something  which  is  well  nigh  impossible, 
ject  sought  and  obtained.  I  to  bite  into  it    than  a  human  being  could  bite  into  a  or  at  least  highly  improbable. 


Where  there  is  no  space  for  a  large  flock  only  enough  smooth  plaster  wall.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by 
may  be  kept  to  supply  the  incubator  and  the  chicks  actual  test.    The  most  expeditious  method  is  to  place 


Neither  should  we  cast  about  to  find  some  incom- 
petent public  officer  on  whom  to  shift  the  responsibility 
of  this  present  road  problem,  but  face  the  fact  that  we 
ourselves  are  largely  responsible  for  it.  For  as  we 
are  makers  of  our  own  fortunes,  it  is  equally  possible 
investigation  will  show  that  the  bees  have  sucked  the  for  lls  to  better  our  present  transportation  facilities 


sold  direct  from  the  machine  or  raised  to  broiler  size,  a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes  inside  of  a  populous  hive  of 
Only  a  small  space  is  needed  for  that,  although  chicks  bees.,  previously  puncturing  a  few  of  the  berries  and 
intended  for  breeding  purposes  should  have  plenty  of  taking  note  of  it.  After  twenty-four  hours  or  more, 
room  to  run  about  from  the  first. 

Sometimes  women  buy  small  roosters  from  their  |  Juice  out  of  the  Pictured  grapes  but  have  left  the  if  we  really  desire  them  benefited. 


neighbors  who  are  glad  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and 
raise  them  to  a  good  size  when  they  are  sold  to  private 
customers  or  to  a  first-class  market. 

There  would  also  be  a  good  business  in  raising  chicks 
to  three  months  of  age  and  selling  the  young  pullets 
for  layers  and  market  the  roosters.  In  fact  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  poultry  of  all  sizes  and  ages  and  a 
woman  may  consult  her  own  inclination  and  resources 
and  go  ahead  with  her  work  with  good  assurance  of 
finding  plenty  of  customers. 


others  intact.  They  will  even  go  as  far  as  to  cover 
these  with  propolis  or  bee-glue,  as  they  do  with  every 
foreign  substance  of  which  they  can  not  get  rid.  Some 
persons  assert  that  they  are  sure  the  bees  injure  fruit, 
because  they  have  seen  them  at  work  upon  it  and  because 


While  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  licensed  road  doctor,  I 
do  claim  to  have  an  unfailing  remedy  for  mud  roads, 
so  if  you  wish  prompt  relief,  and  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  try  this  prescription  at  once.  If  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  results,  you  are  at  liberty  to  call  an- 


THE  APIARY. 


BEES  AND  FRUIT. 

(From  an  essay  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Dodant,  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society.) 


large  quantities  of  fruit,  especially  grapes,  have  been  j  otner  doctor, 
found  entirely  destroyed,  where  bees-  alone  were  found  ,  p|an  Used  jn  Shawnee  county.— This  is  the  recipe: 
upon  them.  This  is  simply  a  delusion  similar  to  that  of  Eyery  member  here  todayi  and,  every  reader  who  snall 
the  uninformed  human  being  who  denies  that  the  earth  j  sge  thege  Unegj  h  hereby  appointed  state  agent  for  his 
turns  around  the  sun,  because  he  sees  the  sun  rise  and  .  neighborhood,  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  State 
set  and  does  not  feel  the  earth  turn  under  his  feet,  and  |  Qood  Roads  Association  to  organize  his  neighbors  for 
argues  also  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  live 
and  hang  on,  when  the  earth  was  bottom  side  up.  The 
bee  evidently  works  upon  the  damaged  fruit,  and  feels 
so  innocent  about  it  that  it  does  not  even  fly  away 
when  we  catch  it  in  the  act.  But  let  us  get  up  with  the 
dawn,  before  sunrise,  and  go  to  the  vineyard  or  to  the 
peach  orchard  and  there  we  will  catch  the  real  culprits 
who  damage  sound  fruit;  quails,  robins,  catbirds,  etc. 
They  gather  there  by  the  hundreds,  they  eat  their  fill, 
and  when  no  longer  hungry,  they  find  a  pleasure  in 
wantonly  plunging  their  beaks  in  the  soft  fruit.  In  many 
instances  you  will  find  a  bunch  of  grapes  with  hardly  a 
sound  berry,  and  they  are  all  plucked  on  the  same  side, 
many  of  the  berries  showing  two  holes,  one  above  the 


two  and  one-half  miles  into  a  neighborhood  association 
or  club.  Each  member  is  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  dragging  the  highway  between  his  home  and 
market  town,  which  need  not  on  the  average  exceed 
20  to  30  cents  per  month,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3 
per  year.  Appoint  one  man  who  has  a  team  to  build 
a  drag  and  operate  it,  another  to  collect  the  dues  and 
turn  them  over  to  the  treasurer. 

The  chairman  is  to  be  treasurer  and  general  director 
of  the  club,  instructing  the  teamster,'  or  dragger,  to  go 
over  this  road  promptly  alter  each  rain  or  snow,  leav- 
ing the  surface  slightly  rounded  like  a  watershed,  in- 
stead of  a  number  of  paralleled  gutters.  One  treatment 
improves    it    greatly,    but    after    every  successive 


It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  numerous  fruit-blos- 
soms, pollen  transportation  and  scattering  on  the  part 
of  insects,  and  of  the  bee  in  particular,  is  indispensable 
to  the  proper  fertilization  of  the  bloom.  Observing 
horticulturists  have  noticed  that  their  orchards  are 
never  so  full  of  fruit  as  when  they  have  had  two  or 

three  days  warm  weather  for  the  blossoms  to  be  visited  j  other,  a  short  distance  apart.    It  was  done  by  the  two  dragging  stm  greater  improvement  will  be  noticed.  The 

point  of  the  bird's  beak.  |  dragger  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  40  or  50  cents  per 

But  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon  and  the  bees  hour  for  his  services,  and  at  that  rate  you  can  safely 
are  imperfect  and  carry  only  pistils  and  no  stamens,  it  \  come  to  gather  the  fragments,  and  so  does  man,  and  he  i  count  on  securing  a  first-class  team  and  man,  par- 
is  absolutely  indispensable  that  some  insect  be  able  j  straightway  puts  the  blame  on  the  little  industrious  ticularly  as  he  is  equally  interested  along  with  every 
to  carry  the  pollen  from  the  perfect  blossoms  to  the  im-  toiler,  who  works  from  daylight  till  dark  for  its  board  other  resident  of  that  road. 

perfect  ones.  Strawberry-growers  well  know  that  some  and  never  fails  to  bring  its  harvest  to  the  hive,  to  be  He  should,  however,  pay  his  cost  of  maintaining  it 
varieties  must  be  accompanied  by  other  varieties  in  iater  robbed  by  this  complaining  human  miser. 


by  honey-gathering  insects.  In  the  case  of  some  blos- 
soms, such  as  the  strawberry,  of  which  some  varieties 


order  to  become  productive,  but  even  if  they  were  plant- 
ed together  there  would  be  but  very  remote  chances 
of  cross-fertilization  if  it  were  not  for  the  agency  for 
the  winged  insect. 

So  much  for  the  removal  of  pollen  by  the  bee,  but 
what  about  its  absorption  of  the  honey?  Some  have  said 
that  the  honey  exuded  by  the  blossoms  is  reabsorbed 
by  these  same  blossoms  in  the  support  of  the  young 
fruit,  and  that  the  removal  of  this  honey  works  an  in- 
jury to  the  fruit.   I  can  not  agree  to  this.   W7hether  the 


Bees  do  not  work  at  all  times,  even  on  unsound  fruit. 
Is  it  because  they  are  lazy  at  times?  No!  it  is  be- 
cause they  find  something  better.  Whenever  you  find 
the  bees  in  damaged  peaches  or  grapes,  you  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  no  honey  to  be  found  in  the  blos- 
soms. They  are  seasons  of  honey  scarcity,  when  they 
manage  to  gather  quite  a  little  partly  fermented  fruit 
juice.  It  is  the  best  they  can  find,  but  it  is  not  very 
good  for  them,  for  it  will  turn  sour  in  the  hive  and  will 


just  the  same  as  the  others,  but  don't  ask  him  to  collect 
the  dues.   Let  the  collector  do  that. 

Let  him  feel,  however,  that  this  dragging  should  take 
preference  over  any  other  work  in  which  he  may  be 
engaged. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  under  which  we 
have  been  operating  in  Shawnee  county,  and  which  is 
found  to  be  economical  and  successful. 

Of  course,  there  will  arise  sundry  questions  such  as, 
how  dry  the  earth  should  be  to  secure  the  best  results; 


honey  is  reabsorbed  by  the  plant  or  not,  I  have  very 

good  evidence  that  its  removal  works  no  injury.    The  ~n&  g-;es7hem  good  honey  instead.   There  is  never  any 


make  bad  winter  food.  The  prudent  apiarist  removes  |  the  width  of  the  road  which  should  be  maintained; 
all  this  unhealthy  food  from  the  hive  before  winter  whether  to  follow  the  existing  trail  or  keep  in  the  mid- 


largest  crops  of  honey  in  our  section  of  the  country 
are  gathered  from  white  clover  and  Spanish  needles. 
In  Colorado  and  the  West  generally,  millions  of  pounds 


die  of  the  road;  whether  a  40-acre  farmer  should  pay 
great  quantity  of  fruit  juice  harvested,  because  in  many  as  much  as  a  160-acre  man;  whether  non-resident  own- 


cases  the  bees  are  made  drunk  by  its  fermentation  and 
fail  to  reach  the  hive  alive.    So  when  bees  are  seen  to 


are  gathered  from  the  alfalfa.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  feed  nUmerouslv  upon  damaged  fruit,  it  may  be  safely 
single  instance  where  these  plants  have  failed  to  pro-  j  assertea  tnat  tne  apiary  is  nIore  lnJured  than  benefited 


duce  a  bountiful  crop  of  seed  after  having  given  a  heavy 
crop  of  honey. . 

Whether  we  believe  in  fixed  purposes  of  progress  in 
Nature,  or  in  the  invariable  outcome  produced  by  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  or  in  both  of  these  theories  com- 
bined, we  must  acknowledge  that  the  existence  of  honey- 
gathering  insects  shows  a  beautiful  adaptation  to  the 


thereby. 

The  assertions  which  I  have  made  in  this  paper  are 
based  upon  positive  facts.  I  have  been  a  bee-keeper 
on  a  large  scale  for  some  forty  years,  and  have  grown 


ers  should  pay  the  same  as  renters,  etc.,  but  all  these 
minor  details  can  be  decided  by  each  neighborhood  for 

itself. 

The  prime  thought  is  how  to  get  the  road  thoroughly 
dragged  and  smoothed  before  it  has  become  too  dry  or 
has  been  cut  up  by  the  passing  teams,  for,  as  every  one 
knows,  hard  earth  roads  are  quite  as  good  as  stone. 

The  township  officers  will  gladly  assist  in  the  good 


peaches,  apples  and  grapes  also  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  work  by  putting  the  road  in  order  (although  this  is  not 
some  twelve  acres  of  vineyard  in  full  bearing  and  dur-  absolutely  necessary),  for  when  once  this  plan  is  slic- 
ing the  past  summer,  also  harvested,  in  partnership  with  cessfully  started,  that  road  will  be  cared  for  by  the 
my  son-in-law,  some  1,200  bushels  of  fine  peaches.    1 1  residents  and  road-overseer  is  at  liberty  to  Improve 


conditions  of  plant  life. 

Depredations  of  Bees  Upon  Fruit. — Let  us  now  look  '  have  often  taken  visitors  into  the  vineyard  and  shown  other  portions  of  the  township, 
upon  the  other  objection  to  the  culture  of  bees  in  con- ,  tnem  without  possibility  of  error  that  bee-keeping  and  with  this  system  once  established  in  one  locality,  it 
nection  with  horticulture,  the  depredations  of  bees  upon  fruit-growing  are  not  antagonistic,  but  are  profitable  w]]i  require  little  or  no  persuasion  to  induce  those  liv- 
fruits.    I  think  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bees  ,  wnen  carried  on  hand  in  hand,  in  a  suitable  location.    !  jng  beyond  or  away  from  town  to  follow  the  same  plan, 
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the  benefits  of  which  are  apparent  to  all  who  drive  over 
the  road. 

Now,  friends,  it  rests-  with  you  to  start  this  "minute 
movement"  in  each  of  your  respective  localities,  and  it 
seems  quite  the  proper  thing  for  you  to  do  it.  You,  who 
are  interested  enough  to  spend  time  and  money  to  at- 
tend this  annual  meeting,  can  start  this  good  work  in 
every  section  of  the  State,  even  on  your  way  home 
from  the  train.  You  can  make  an  appointment  with  two 
or  three  of  your  neighbors.  Aiterwards  take  them  in 
your  wagon  and  together  present  the  idea  to  the  others, 
and  you  will  scarcely  find  a  man  who  will  refuse  such 
a  profitable  proposition. 

Try  it,  I  say,  in  your  neighborhood  and  see  what  a 
wonderful  power  it  is.  Your  three,  six,  or  dozen  neigh- 
bors will  accomplish  this  result  at  such  a  small  cost 
that  no  one  will  willingly  go  back  to  the  former  plans. 
If  one  refuse,  drag  his  road  just  the  same  and  he  will 
soon  fall  in  line. 

To  be  a  little  more  explicit  in  regard  to  this  co- 
operative feature,  pay  for  your  own  road-making  just 
as  the  merchants  in  town  pay  for  sprinkling  of  the 
street;  pay  for  it,  even  if  you  do  have  an  item  of  road 
tax  in  your  receipts;  pay  for  it,  because  it  is  pleas- 
anter  to  ride  rapidly  over  smooth  roads  than  to  strug- 
gle through  muddy  lanes-  with  one-half  a  load;  pay  for 
it,  because  by  so  doing  you  save  harness,  wagon  re- 
pairs, and  horse  hide;  pay  for  it,  I  say,  out  of  your 
own  pocket,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  later  it  may 
be  rebated  in  some  form  or  other,  for  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  some  liberal  laws  will  be  enacted  soon  which 
will  relieve  such  self-supporting  neighborhoods  from 
some  portion  of  their  road  taxes,  but  whether  this  is 
done  or  not,  your  personal  profit  will  be  far  in  excess 
of  this  modest  voluntary  assessment  of  25  or  30  cents 
per  month.  In  less  than  one-half  day  your  association 
is  well  started,  and  the  chances  are  you  have  enough 
money  in  the  treasury  to  buy  material  to  build  a  home- 
made drag. 

Start  this  drag  out  immediately  after  the  first  rain, 
and  the  first  application  will  show  such  decided  im- 
provement that  none  will  drop  out,  nor  will  they  feel 
that  they  have  not  had  their  money's  worth. 

I  have  said  but  little  so  far  in  regard  to  the  drag 
system,  for  all  have  read  more  or  less  -about  it  in  the 
public  prints.  It  consists  of  smoothing  or  dragging,  or 
puddling,  the  surface  of  the  road  while  it  is  still  wet, 
or  even  sloppy.  Strangely  enough,  the  capillary  at- 
traction and  evaporation  causes  this  part  of  the  road  to 
dry  more  rapidly  than  the  other  surface  and,  drying, 
becohies  at  the  same  time  harder  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, impervious  to  the  next  rainfall.  The  road  being 
slightly  convexed,  the  majority  of  the  water  runs  to 
the  gutter.  The  loaded  wagons,  which  now  pass,  pack 
or  roll  the  earth  equal  to  a  twenty-ton  roller,  being 
hardened  still  more  with  each  passing  vehicle. 

The  machine  or  drag  may  be  the  celebrated  split  log 
drag  or  a  couple  of  2-inch  planks  set  edgewise,  or  per- 
haps a  discarded  railroad  rail.  If  nothing  better  is  at 
hand,  try  an  ordinary  clod  s-masher,  which,  when 
weighted  down  with  stones  and  drawn  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other,  will  answer  the  purpose  until  something 
else  can  be  procured.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this 
is  a  plan,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one,  by  which  you 
and  your  neighbors  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  good 
road  right  now  at  a  small  cost. 


THE  STOCKYARD. 


RIB  GRASS  AND  SHORTHORNS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr. 
Etter's  late  articles  on  the  forage  plants  of  Humboldt 
county,  and  was  rather  pleased  to  see  that  an  old  favor- 
ite plant,  with  me,  so  well  spoken  of.  I  mean  the  de- 
spised "rib  grass,"  which  I  have  always  noticed  to  be 
well  liked  by  cattle,  either  in  hay  or  pasture.  It  was 
a  regular  custom  in  the  north  of  England,  when  lay- 
ing down  land  to  permanent  pasture,  to  add  one  or  two 
pounds  of  rib  grass  seed  to  the  mixture  for  an  acre  of 
land,  as  recommended  by  the  late  J.  C.  Morton  in  his 
Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  as  follows:  "For  heathy 
and  moory  lands  which  have  been  improved  with  a 
view  of  their  producing  better  pasturage."  An  addition 
of  two  pounds  to  the  acre  is  included  in  the  table  of 
ten  different  kinds  of  grass  seeds,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
the  seed  might  be  sown  on  much  of  the  hill  lands  of 
California  where  the  soil  is  of  a  loamy  or  pl  iable  nature, 
to  the  betterment  of  the  pastures. 

When  living  at  Baden  I  had  several  miniature  patches 
which  seemed  to  live  right  on  through  the  summer  when 
once  well  rooted,  but  there  being  so  little  of  it  the 
cattle,  especially  calves,  kept  it  cropped  off  so  close 
that  it  got  no  chance  to  seed  itself.  I  found  it  in  alfalfa 
hay  sometimes  and  that  is  how  the  seed  came.    If  I 


were  occupying  the  same  quality  of  land,  a  light  and 
!  rather  porous  soil,  I  should  certainly  try  the  experiment 
of  seeding  a  part  of  it,  but,  as  Mr.  Etter  says,  it  is 
not  desirable  on  a  rich,  moist  soil,  it  grows  too  coarse 
and  makes  too  much  seed  stalk. 

Milking  Shorthorns.— Now,  a  line  about  milking 
Shorthorns,  the  scarcity  of  which  is  being  regretted  by 
many  farmers  and  dairymen,  and  about  which  there  has 
lately  been  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  in  the 
Breeders'  Gazette.  One  says  that  people  have  been 
buying  bulls  from  breeders  of  beef  Shorthorns-,  instead 
of  looking  for  both  milk  and  beef.  Another  says  that 
the  dairymen  who  buys  his  bulls  from  breeders  who  do 
not  milk  their  cows  must  expect  the  results,  as  regards 
milking  qualities,  to  be  very  uncertain — all  of  which 
is  quite  true  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine;  if  that  word 
may  be  applied  to  animal  breeding.  This  I  have  ad- 
vocated, first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  as  the  saying  is, 
for  no  man  can  know  what  his  cows  are  doing,  or  how 
much  milk  they  are  giving,  unless  he  milks  them  and 
uses  them  altogether  as  a  dairy  herd. 

Another  correspondent  writes  about  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  a  herd  of  cows  up  to  what  their  ancesters 
formerly  were  as  dairy  cows,  say  twenty-five  years 
ago.  This-  failing  also  must  come  through  the  use  of 
bulls  not  suitably  bred  for  use  in  a  dairy-bred  herd,  or 
it  may  be,  in  some  cases,  that  the  cows  have  not  had 
proper  food,  or  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  up  the 
milking  habit  at  its  best.  It  takes  good  feeding  to  de- 
velop and  keep  up  the  milking  qualities  of  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows. 

As  regards  my  own  experience  in  breeding  pure-bred 
Shorthorns  for  the  last  thirty-nine  years  in  California, 
I  have  not  found  it  at  all  difficult  to  keep  up  the  milk- 
ing qualities  of  my  herd,  and  that,  too,  without  making 
any  great  sacrifice  of  the  beefing  qualities,  when  an 
animal  has  .to  be  turned  off  for  that  purpose.  For  in- 
stance, I  sold  five  cows  about  a  month  ago,  that  av- 
eraged 1310  pounds  apiece  and  they  had  not  had  any 
grain  nor  extra  feeding  of  any  kind;  just  first  crop 
alfalfa  hay,  that  was  somewhat  damaged  by  the  rains 
after  it  was  cut.  It  was  good  enough,  however,  to 
keep  the  stock  in  fairly  good  growing  condition,  when 
fed  out  on  the  pasture,  on  which  grass  has  been  very 
short  up  to  the  present  time.  The  above  named  weight 
of  1310  pounds  is  somewhere  about  the  average  weight 
of  my  breeding  cows,  as  used  in  the  dairy;  a  weight 
which  I  consider  to  be  about  heavy  enough  for,  well, 
say  dual-purpose  cows,  though  it  may  appear  small  in 
comparison  with  the  over-fed  and  over-grown  beasts  of 
those  who  breed  for  purely  beef  purpose. 

Now,  as  to  maintaining  and  keeping  up  the  dairy  per- 
formances of  my  herd,  I  have  already  said  that  I  have 
found  no  difficulty,  and  when  I  am  writing  about  my 
own  experience  I  know  just  where  I  am.  In  the 
mouth  of  December  last  I  had  eighteen  milking  cows, 
and  an  average  of  seventeen  cows  during  the  month  of 
January,  during  which  time  they  averaged  over  one 
pound  of  butter  per  cow  a  day,  besides  supplying  the 
house  with  milk  and  cream,  as  well  as  feeding  three 
calves  all  that  time  with  all  new  milk.  It  is  well  known 
that  we  had  cold  weather,  wet,  stormy  and  cold  during 
all  that  time,  with  no  grass  worth  naming,  else  they 
might  have  done  better.  They  slept  out  of  doors  every 
night  and  were  not  by  any  means  all  fresh  cows.  Six 
of  them  calved  between  February  24  and  July  25;  four 
cows  calved  in  the  month  of  August;  two  in  September; 
four  in  October;  two  in  November,  and  two  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  January,  respectively. 

I  am  not  far  wrong  when  I  say  that  I  started  with 
old  fashioned  Shorthorns,  of  such  families  as  had  not 
been  used  for  show  purposes  merely  but  of  those  that 
already  had  the  reputation  of  being  of  good  milking 
strains.  The  first  cow  I  bought  was  calved  in  1854; 
she  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  I  bought  her, 
along  with  a  yearling  granddaughter  of  hers,  that 
gave  twenty-eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day  after  she  had 
her  second  calf.  The  old  cow  had  four  calves  after  I 
bought  her,  three  bulls,  and  one  heifer  which  in  time 
gave  twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  per  day  and  produced 
eleven  living  calves.  The  old  cow  had  her  last  cair 
when  in  her  eighteenth  year.  The  next  three  cows  I 
bought  were  milkers  (as  were  their  dams,  also);  one 
giving  as  much  as  twenty-eight  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
and  the  other  two  about,  six  gallons  per  day  each. 
These  cows  lived  to  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years 
old,  respectively,  so  that  they  were  not  by  any  means 
delicate  animals.  The  climate  around  Baden,  twelve 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  was  a  very  trying  one  for 
cattle  and  there  were  not  many  that  I  bought  that 
could  stand  the  change  from  a  warm  climate,  so  that  I 
gradually  got  into  the  way  of  keeping  none  but  ci'Sic 
of  my  own  breeding,  a  practice  which  I  continue  to  this 
day,  excepting  that  I  introduce  a  little  new  blood  oc- 
casionally. 


During  the  time  I  have  been  breeding  Shorthorns 
there  have  been  some  fads  and  fancies  about  colors  and 
[  blood  of  this  or  that  man's  breed,  all  of  which  have  done 
]  much  harm.  not  only  to  the  breed  but  to  the  breeders 
of  the  same.  Of  none  of  these  fads,  whether  a  craze 
for  a  certain  color,  or  something  else,  have  I  taken 
any  notice,  but  have  just  kept  on  in  my  own  way,  ever 
looking  forward  to  the  production  of  a  certain'  type 
of  animals,  with  good  strong  constitutions— and  milk 
producers.  For  a  class  of  useful  cattle  of  that  kind 
there  is  always  good  demand,  for  both  heifers  and 
young  bulls,  at  fairly  good  paying  prices— in  fact,  a 
demand  greater  than  I  can  supply. 

I  quote  from  Successful  Farming  as  follows:  "The 
farmer  of  thirty  years  ago  in  this  central  west  was 
content  with  owning  one  of  the  best  strains  of  dairy 
cows  ever  adapted  to  general  farming,  the  dairy  Short- 
horn." After  describing  the  advent  of  the  beef  man 
with  his  beefy  Shorthorns,  it  says:  "The  milking 
propensities  of  the  farmer's  cows  began  to  be  a  matter 
of  history  and  not  of  fact.  Now,  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  breeding  to  beef  Shorthorns  as  never 
before  has  there  been  so  much  need  of  the  old  fashioned 
cow."  Again:  "There  is  a  place  for  the  dairy  breeds. 
There  is  a  place  for  the  beef  breeds.  There  is  a  more 
general  place  for  the  farmer's  cow  that,  like  the  old 
fashioned  Shorthorns,  combines  the  two  functions  to  a 
profitable  degree." 

So  much  for  the  Shorthorn  cow  that  pays  her  way  in 
milk  and  butter,  with  more  than  enough  extra  to  raise 
a  good  growthy  calf,  such  as  the  general  farmer  wants 
to  grow  for  the  profitable  consumption  of  his  fodder 
crops. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  greater  part  of  our  beef  will  have  to  be  grown  and 
fed  on  the  farms  of  medium  size,  such  as  combine  dairy- 
ing and  cattle  feeding  with  the  growing  of  grain  to  be 
consumed  on  the  farm  by  live  stock  of  different  kinds, 
that  are  necessarily  bred  and  kept  by  the  general  farm- 
ing community.  Such  a  course,  diligently  pursued,  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  means  of  restoring  worn-out  lands 
to  their  original  fertility — even  better  than  that  in  many 
cases.  It  has  been  done  and  can  be  done  again  througn 
the  keeping  of  well  fed  live  stock.  I  have  written,  as 
usual,  more  then  I  intended  to,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
apologize,  for  the  half  has  not  been  told.  Will  some 
one  else  tell  his  part? 

Woodland,  Yolo  county.     ROBERT  ASHBURNER. 


RICE  GROWING. 

The  use  of  extensive  irrigation  systems  and  modern 
machinery  In  the  cultivating  and  harvesting  of  rice  has 
caused  the  rice  industry  to  advance  rapidly  of  late 
years,  and  in  1905  the  capital  invested  in  cleaning  and 
polishing  establishments  was  $8,821,099,  and  the  pro- 
ducts were  valued  at  $16,296,916.  Of  the  999,727,650 
pounds  of  rough  rice  milled  in  the  United  States  in  the 
census  year  1905  only  about  1  per  cent  was  imported. 
The  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  is  about  300 
pounds  for  Japan  and  350  pounds  for  some  provinces 
of  India,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  only  6  pounds 
for  edible  purposes  and  iy2  pounds  for  manufacturing. 
The  quantity  of  rice  and  rice  products  exported  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  amounted,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to  113,282,760  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,521,337,  while  106,483,515  pounds,  valued  at  $2,010,- 
966,  were  imported. 


INDIA'S  AGRICULTURAL  AWAKENING. 

Consul-General  William  H.  Michael  reports  from  Cal- 
cutta concerning  agriculture  in  India  as  follows: 

If  further  proof  were  needed  of  the  progressive  spirit 
which  animates  the  agricultural  authorities  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  it  is  amply  supplied  by  the  report 
on  the  operations  of  the  department  of  agriculture  for 
the  official  year  1906.  Among  the  many  efforts  made 
for  the  development  of  agriculture  may  be  mentioned 
the  perpetual  grant  of  $150,000  sanctioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  India,  which  will,  with  the  grant  that  may 
annualy  be  made  by  the  local  government,  go  far  to- 
ward promoting  the  various  schemes  of  improvement 
now  in  progress.  These  schemes  embrace  most  of  the 
crops  that  can  be  profitably  grown  in  South  India,  and 
especially  cotton  and  tobacco.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, in  order  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  superior 
foreign  varieties,  the  government  has  granted  a  lease 
of  150  acres  of  lanka  land  for  experimental  cultivation 
for  five  years,  free  of  rent,  on  condition  that  the  ex- 
periments shall  be  personally  conducted  by  the  lessee, 
with  the  aid  of  approved  and  up-to-date  appliances,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  agricultural  department. 
Thus  private  enterprise  is  encouraged  and  at  the  same 
time  the  results  obtained  are  turned  to  the  public 
benefit. 
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CALIFORNIA   FRUIT  MARKETING. 

To  the  Editor:  At  the  re-organization  meeting  of 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange  held  in  Sacramento,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague,  for  the  past  six  years  pres- 
ident and  manager,  resigned  from  his  position  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  much  needed  rest,  and  looking 
after  the  business  of  the  Cyclone  Car  Pre-Cooler,  of 
■which  he  is  the  principal  owner.  This  is  being  very 
widely  introduced,  and  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  free 
to  give  it  his  personal  attention.  Mr.  Sprague  resigned 
at  the  annual  meeting  January  S,  but  consented  to  serve 
until  after  the  re-organization  meeting,  February  19. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Cutter,  formerly  vice-president,  was  chosen 
president;  Mr.  J.  L.  Xagle  of  Newcastle,  vice-president; 
Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  formerly  general  Eastern  agent  at 
Chicago,  was  elected  general  manager,  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Fitch,  secretary. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of  growers  from 
the  various-  shipping  districts  was  present  and  took 
stock  in  the  new  organization.  No  change  will  be  made 
in  the  business,  except  to  place  it  upon  a  stock  instead 
of  a  membership  basis;  it  is  still  co-operative  as  before, 
but  provision  is  now  made  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  dividends — a  condition  not  existing  on  the  previous' 
membership  basis. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  and  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Sprague's  services  during  the  previous  six  years  of  the 
life  of  the  Exchange  was  passed  unanimously  by  rising 
vote. 

Sacramento,  Feb.  20.  SUBSCRIBER. 


OLIVE  OIL  SHORTAGE. 

Consul  D.  R.  Birch,  of  Malaga,  reports  that  no  Span- 
ish olive  oil  will  find  its  way  into  the  American  market 
during  1907. 

The  present  crop,  now  being  pressed,  is  so  small  that 
very  little  oil,  if  any,  will  be  available  for  exportation. 
There  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject,  and  thus  accu- 
rate figures  cannot  be  given,  but  local  exporters  say  the 
yield  will  be  barely  sufficient  for  home  consumption. 

The  cause  of  the  poorness  of  the  crop  was  a  long 
drought,  followed  by  untimely  rains,  the  heavy  thunder- 
storms of  last  September  being  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit.  These  conditions  mark 
the  low  limit  of  production  for  Spanish  oil  in  this  sec- 
tion. Not  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  such  an 
unfavorable  situation  confronted  the  Malaga  growers 
and  exporters.  The  crop  of  the  previous  season  was 
also  exceedingly  short,  but  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant 
some  shipments  at  high  figures. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  has  been 
paralyzed  may  be  gathered  from  consular  invoice  fig- 
ures. The  crop  of  1902  made  sales  to  the  United  States 
alone  of  24,517  barrels,  while  but  one  shipment  of  75 
barrels  went  out  during  the  past  year.  This  was  of  the 
quality  known  as  "manufacturing"  or  "machinery" 
olive  oil,  as  the  better  quality  for  edible  purposes  is  not 
shipped  from  Malaga. 

THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

Marked  inactivity  predominates  this  market  and  buy- 
ing is  of  a  limited  nature.  The  few  sales-  made  daily  are 
principally  to  millers  who  do  not  feel  like  stocking  up 
with  any  freedom.  Receipts  from  the  North  are  small, 
compared  to  one  year  ago.  Advices  from  the  East  and 
from  Europe  are  contradictory  with  most  authorities 
predicting  a  continuation  of  active  shipping  to  Europe 
and  a  higher  level  of  values.  The  coming  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia is  certain  to  be  small  as  not  over  half  the  usual 
acreage  will  be  put  in.  In  the  North  spot  wheat  is  the 
only  article  that  can  bring  a  good  price,  and  shippers 
prefer  to  pay  a  premium  for  spot  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  finish  their  engagements  of  vessels  in  port  now 
loading.  The  receipts  daily  are  small,  each  firm  manag- 
ing to  get  a  car  or  two.  Shippers  say  that  transporta- 
tion companies  have  promised  them  more  cars  in  a  few 
days.  Crop  prospects  are  very  flattering  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  fall  wheat  is  doing  splendidly  and  the 
recent  warm  weather  has  encouraged  farmers,  so  that 
considerable  spring  work  is  being  done,  and  a  large 
crop  will  be  sown  to  spring  wheat. 

Flour. 

Millers  continue  to  report  all  descriptions  of  flour 
firm,  with  average  activity.  Notwithstanding  the  short- 
age of  wheat  here,  California  millers  seem  able  to  sup- 
ply about  enough  flour  to  meet  local  needs.  Little  flour 
is  coming  down  from  Portland  or  Puget  Sound  and,  so 
far  as  known,  little  is  being  bought  at  those  points  for 
future  needs. 

Barley. 

The  market,  though  quiet,  rules  firm,  with  good  lots 


held  firmly  up  to  top  quotations.  Choice  bright  feed  is 
not  to  be  had  for  less  than  $1.15.  Transactions  are  few 
and  small.  The  crop  outlook  is  a  matter  of  interest  and 
the  general  idea  is  that  this  acreage  will  be  considerably 
under  the  normal,  probably  not  over  two-thirds  of  the 
average. 

Oats. 

Conditions  remain  in  general  as  for  weeks  past,  the 
market  being  lightly  supplied  and  very  firm,  with  a  fair 
average  demand.  Some  good  parcels  are  being  shipped 
in  from  Oregon  to  this  point  and  more  will  be  brought 
in  if  steamer  space  can  be  had.  The  local  demand  from 
the  North  is  expected  to  increase. 

Corn. 

The  corn  market  is  still  largely  nominal  with  small 
stocks,  small  demand  and  next  to  nothing  doing. 

Millstuffs. 

The  feature  of  the  millstuffs  market  is  the  demand  for 
bran.  This  is  scarce  and  firm,  both  here  and  up  North, 
where  the  mills  are  closing  down  through  lack  of  wheat, 
owing  to  the  car  shortage.  The  price  is  $21.50(g>22.50 
here  and  $17  at  Portland.  Other  lines  of  millfeeds  show 
no  change  in  prices  or  in  tone. 

Beans. 

The  market  is  steady  with  holders  not  pressing  for  a 
market.  Growers  have  practically  sold  out,  so  that  sup- 
plies on  hand  are  held  by  dealers.  Some  sections  that 
drew  from  California  are  being  supplied  by  the  Middle 
West.  Limas  are  reported  lower  again,  the  decline  be- 
ing attributed  to  the  approach  of  tax  assessment  day, 
which  deters  dealers  from  having  stock  on  hand. 


Hay. 

Arrivals  of  hay  during  the  past  week  show  about  the 
same  total  as  that  of  the  week  preceding — 3150  tons,  in 
comparison  with  3040.  Arrivals  by  rail  have  been  very 
spasmodic.  Hay  by  water  is  of  generally  poor  quality 
and  even  rail  arrivals  are  of  medium  grade  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  few  cars  can  be  secured  from  two  lead- 
ing districts — Livermore  and  Hollister.  A  good  percent- 
age of  the  rail  shipments  have  been  from  the  above 
named  points,  with  the  consequence  that  choice  hay 
has  been  a  bit  off,  the  very  best  selling  for  $22.50, 
whereas  previously  it  had  been  bringing  $23  and  even 
$23.50.  This  weakening  is  probably  but  temporary,  for 
with  increased  shipments  old  conditions  will  probably 
prevail  shortly.  The  wet  weather  of  the  past  few  days 
has  helped  make  the  outlook  still  more  unfavorable,  for, 
while  it  insures  a  bounteous  crop,  it  has  so  prevented 
seeding  that  in  all  probability  there  will  be  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  volunteer  hay  than  ever  before, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  sown  hay. 

Wool. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  wool,  which  is  quiet,  well 
cleaned  up  and  nominal.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  enough 
here  to  quote.  Shearing  is  expected  to  commence  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  the  first  week  or  ten  days  in  Marcn, 
weather  permitting.  The  Boston  wool  market  is  strong 
and  moderately  active.  The  movement  of  the  week  has 
resulted  chiefly  from  the  desire  of  holders  to  reduce 
their  stock  and  not  from  eager  buying.  In  territory 
wools  there  is  a  large  business  of  a  clearing-up  char- 
acter. A  line  of  100,000  pounds  of  fine  staple  Montana 
sold  at  24  cents  and  smaller  quantities  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  range  of  22  to  24  cents. 

Hops. 

There  is  just  about  enough  doing  in  hops  to  keep  the 
market  steady.    There  is  no  new  feature. 

Hides. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  there  has  been  a  drop  in- 
stead of  an  advance  in  hides.  These  have,  after  a  long 
period  of  fixed  prices,  changed  and  are  lower  all  around. 
Tallow  is  higher.  The  new  price  of  heavy  salted  steer 
hides  is  ll1/4@12%c,  with  other  grades  at  proportionate 
figures. 

Meats. 

Mutton  and  lamb  are  weak  and  the  butchers  are  ex- 
pecting a  decline  any  day.  There  is  no  change  yet  in 
quotations,  though  both  are  on  the  verge  of  a  decline. 
Beef  and  port  rule  firm  with  moderate  receipts. 

Poultry  and  Game. 

Receipts  of  poultry  from  State  shipping  points  are 
Kill  running  light,  and  with  the  arrivals  of  Western 
only  moderate,  the  market  for  domestic  stock  maintains 
a  very  strong  position,  there  being  a  brisk  demand, 
which  readily  absorbs  all  of  the  arrivals  at  firm  prices. 
Everything  in  the  chicken  line  is  higher,  fryers  and 
broilers  especially  being  firm  at  sharply  advanced  rates. 


Western  chickens  sell  off  well,  the  ruling  price  being 
$8  per  dozen.  Turkeys  are  no  longer  quotable,  as  there 
is  very  little  inquiry  for  them  and  no  reasonable  offer 
is  refused  for  what  stock  arrives.  Game  conditions  in 
light  receipts  and  cuts  but  little  figure  in  the  market. 
The  new  prices  for  fryers  and  broilers  are  $6@7  for  the 
former  and  $4.50(&6  for  the  latter. 

Butter. 

The  receipts  of  butter  have  been  irregular,  being 
heavy  one  day  and  light  or  only  moderate  the  next.  AH 
descriptions  are  cleaning  up  readily  from  day  to  day  at 
firm  prices,  the  under  grades  being  wanted  for  ship- 
ment, while  the  regular  trade  in  fine  table  goods  is  of 
average  proportions. 

Eggs. 

With  receipts  running  large  and  the  market  unable  to 
absorb  all  of  them,  eggs  have  continued  weak  all  around. 
Some  receivers  are  placing  their  surplus  in  storage,  the 
wet  weather  and  unfavorable  condition  of  the  eggs  being 
ignored.  At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Exchange 
it  was  decided  to  abolish  official  trading  in  selected 
eggs  at  the  regular  call  sessions.  Receivers  will  here- 
after do  their  own  selecting,  and  the  quotations  on  ex- 
tras will  be  considered  the  top  notch  price  for  the  day. 
In  order  to  justify  this  move  and  to  protect  shippers 
and  the  trade  generally,  the  grading  of  extras  was 
raised  by  amending  the  rules  to  read  90  per  cent  of  the 
contents  of  a  case  of  this  grade  must  be  up  to  the 
standard  of  quality  and  appearance  previously  required 
of  selected. 

Cheese. 

Stocks  of  cheese  are  light,  and  all  grades  of  both 
fresh  and  storage  goods  are  held  at  firm  rates. 

Potatoes. 

The  situation  in  potatoes  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
it  was  some  two  or  three  weeks  back,  when  the  car 
shortage  was  keeping  the  receipts  down  and  the  limited 
arrivals  were  passing  out  of  first  hands  at  record  prices 
as  fast  as  they  came  in.  At  present,  with  cars  more 
plentiful  and  the  railroad  situation  greatly  improved, 
Oregon  and  Eastern  burbanks  are  arriving  in  such 
large  quantities  that  the  market  is  overstocked,  there 
being  from  10,000  to  15,000  sacks  remaining  in  receiv- 
ers' hands  at  the  close  of  each  day  diwing  the  last  week. 
The  market  is  naturally  weak  as  a  result  of  these 
heavy  arrivals,  and  lower  prices  are  expected  before 
long.  There  is  very  little  stock  coming  from  the  river, 
the  unfavorable  conditions  having  checked  the  move- 
ment from  that  quarter. 

Vegetables. 

Asparagus,  rhubarb  and  peas  are  the  leading  features 
of  the  vegetable  market,  and  prices  for  all  three  are 
gradually  weakening  as  the  receipts  increase.  Rhubarb 
has  been  in  excessive  supply.  The  receipts  of  aspara- 
gus are  heavy  and  not  more  than  5  per  cent  is  extra 
fancy,  which  has  caused  this  grade  to  sell  at  from  12%c 
to  15c,  against  9c  to  10c  for  fancy.  The  price  for  extra 
fancy  is  no  criterion  to  the  market  and  not  deserving  of 
quotations.  It  is  expected  that  canners  will  be  able  to 
start  up  in  a  small  way  next  week.  Onions  are  weaken- 
ing under  heavy  arrivals,  most  of  which  are  coming  to 
hand  in  poor  shape,  which  necessitates  quick  sales  and 
constant  repacking. 

Fresh  Fruit. 

The  market  continues  uninteresting,  with  no  change 
perceptable  in  either  apples  or  pears,  which  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  market. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Naval  oranges  are  still  coming  forward  freely,  and, 
although  the  trade  is  steadily  assuming  larger  propor- 
tions, stocks  are  altogether  too  heavy  to  permit  of  close 
clearances  or  any  improvement  in  prices.  As  mentioned 
frequently  of  late,  most  of  the  fruit  coming  this  way 
is  running  to  large  sizes  and  such  stock,  being  cheap, 
is  in  brisk  demand  among  peddlers.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  stock  now  arriving  shows  evidence  of  decay  and 
of  being  packed  while  wet.  The  latter  fact  has  much  to 
do  with  the  weak  state  of  the  market  and  the  low  prices 
are  prevailing.  Lemons  are  a  weak  feature  of  the 
market,  all  grades  being  in  increased  supply,  and  there 
has  been  a  general  decline  in  prices.  The  lower  grades 
are  very  weak  at  from  $1@1.75  and  fancy  lots  are 
barely  steady  and  slow  of  sale  at  from  $2@3. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Several  leading  handlers  of  dried  fruits  report  an 
improving  demand  with  quite  an  active  movement 
looked  for  before  the  end  of  March  and  higher  figures 
on  apples,  prunes,  and  raisins.  Eastern  advices  report 
an  improving  demand  for  raisins  and  prunes,  particu- 
larly the  latter. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


A   SAN   JOSE   SANITARY  DAIRY. 

A  local  correspondent  of  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  has  prepared  an  interesting 
sketch  of  a  California  sanitary  dairy, 
known  as  the  Vendome  Dairy  and  chiefly 
owned  and  managed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rea. 

The  cow  barn  is  60x100  feet  on  the 
ground  and  is  divided  into  four  rows  of 
stanchions,  that  is,  there  are  360  feet 
of  stanchions,  three  feet  to  the  stanchion 
which  makes  120.  The  floors  are  of  solid 
cement  and  are  laid  on  incline  leading 
to  runways  in  the  rear  of  the  cows,  the 
runways  being  a  foot  wide  and  3  inches 
deep.  The  water  supply  is  an  ideal  one, 
the  dairy  being  in  the  great  artesian  belt 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  do  in  this  belt  in  order  to 
obtain  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  to 
sink  a  well  to  a  required  depth  and  then 
comes  a  constant  flow  of  pure  water.  At 
the  head  of  each  row  of  stanchions  is  a 
shut-off  and  faucet  with  a  2  inch  jet  and 
hose.  As  soon  as  the  cows  take  their 
places  in  the  stanchions  the  water  is  let 
into  the  runways  and  thus  all  the  offal 
is  sluiced  away  and  out  into  the  barn- 
yard, where  a  part  of  it  is  conducted 
away  for  fertilizing  purposes,  while  the 
rest  is  carried  off  in  a  large  sewer.  When 
the  cows  have  all  been  milked  and  have 
finished  feeding  they  are  turned  out; 
then  the  hose  is  attached  to  the  faucets 
and  the  floors  and  stanchions  are  thor- 
oughly washed. 

The  standing  room  for  the  cows  is  5 
feet  wide;  back  of  the  stanchions  is  an 
alleyway  6  feet  wide,  with  cement  floor- 
ing, and  a  dividing  wall  of  cement  Sy2 
feet  high.  This  alleyway  and  the  wall 
are  flushed  at  the  same  time,  so  when 
the  cows  come  in  again  they  come  to  ab- 
solutely clean  quarters.  The  cows  all 
know  their  places  and  as  they  file  in  each 
animal  finds  its  own  stanchion  with  al- 
most exact  precision,  and  then  the  cows 
are  secured  in  place  by  the  operation  of 
an  automatic  tie-up.  The  feed  troughs 
are  3  feet  4  inches  high  and  2  feet  8  in- 
ches wide  at  the  top  and  2  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom.  The  feed  troughs  are  washed 
off  and  thoroughly  cleaned  after  each 
feeding.  At  each  milking  the  udders  of 
the  cows  are  washed  and  each  milker 
is  required  to  wash  his  hands  after  milk- 
ing every  second  cow. 

The  cow-yard  is  also  paved  with  cement 
and  water  is  let  in  through  6  inch  gate- 
ways and  the  whole  space  flooded  and 
cleaned  to  a  nicety.  In  the  center  of 
the  yard  is  a  large  circular  drinking 
tank  supplied  with  a  constant  flow  of  ar- 
tesian water  and  around  which  between 
20  and  30  cows  may  stand  and  drink  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Adjoining  the 
cow-yard  are  the  cow  sheds.  The  floors 
of  these  are  of  cement  and  are  arranged 
so  that  they  may  be  flushed.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  cow  sheds  is  the  feed 
barn,  75x100  feet  on  the  ground.  One 
side  of  this  barn  is  used  as  a  horse 
stable. 

The  dairy  plant  is  very  elaborate  and 
complete.  There  is  a  20-horse-power 
boiler  with  an  oil  pump  attachment  for 
supplying  the  furnace  with  oil  for  fuel. 
Then  there  is  a  10-horse-power  engine 
which  runs  the  ice  compressor  and  the 
pasteurizer.  As  the  milk  comes  from  the 
cows  it  is  poured  into  a  large  hopper  in 
the  milk  barn  and  flows  thence  into  the 
milk-room,  where  it  runs  into  a  large 
vat.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  clarifier 
and  from  the  clarifier  it  goes  to  the  pas- 
teurizer, which  raises  it  about  5  feet 
to  the  top  of  a  cooler  which  contains 
20  coils.  These  coils  are  cooled  by  con- 
ducting brine  through  them  after  it  has 


PILES  CURED  IN  6  TO  14  DAYS. 
PAZO  OINTMENT  is  guaranteed  to  cure  any  case 
of  Itching,  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding  Piles  in  6 
to  u  days,  or  money  refunded.  50c. 


been  itself  cooled  by  the  use  of  ammonia. 
The  milk  runs  over  the  coils  of  the  cooler 
and  is  conducted  into  another  vat  from 
which  the  milk  is  taken  and  bottled. 

After  the  milk  has  been  bottled  it  is 
placed  in  the  cool-room  and  left  until 
wanted  for  delivery.  Then  there  is  the 
wash-room  which  is  supplied  with  a  bot- 
tle washer,  tanks,  testing  apparatus  and 
sterilizing  oven.  Connected  with  the 
dairy  is  a  200-ton  silo  plant.  Last  year 
it  was  filled  half  with  alfalfa  and  half 
with  corn.  This  year  the  capacity  of  the 
silo  is  being  increased  and  will  be  filled 
with  600  tons  of  corn. 

In  stocking  the  dairy,  Mr.  Rea  bought 
a  Shorthorn  herd  that  had  been  in  the 
process  of  grading  up  for  30  years.  To 
this  herd  he  added  a  few  Holstein-Fries- 
ians,  and  then  put  in  pure-bred  bulls  of 
this  Holland  breed.  In  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Rea  there  is  no  milker  equal  to  the 
Holstein-Friesians.  They  give  lots  of 
milk  and  when  there  is  anything  lack- 
ing in  the  quality  the  milk  may  be  im- 
proved by  a  proper  selection  of  animals. 
But  he  makes  a  practice  of  keeping  one 
lot  of  Jerseys  to  three  of  Holstein-Fries- 
ians and  this  he  says  gives  him  about 
a  4  per  cent  milk  which  he  finds  to  be 
the  best  to  put  on  the  market. 

In  making  up  a  ration  he  feeds  about 
4  pounds  of  oat  or  wheat  hay  to  the  cow 
daily.  To  this  he  adds  15  pounds  of 
clover  hay  and  middlings  and  20  pounds 
of  silage  of  corn  or  alfalfa.  With  a  ra- 
tion of  alfalfa  he  increases  the  allow- 
ance of  oat  hay.  In  keeping  a  record  of 
his  herd  he  brands  with  numbers  on  the 
shoulder  from  1  up  and  when  cows 
come  in  the  events  are  recorded  in  a 
book  and  each  calf  is  given  the  same 
brand  as  its  mother.  The  milk  of  each 
cow  is  weighed  and  her  temperature 
taken.  The  first  test  is  for  tuberculosis 
and  in  applying  this  test  to  his  original 
herd  he  threw  out  nearly  50  per  cent  of 
the  animals,  but  has  nevertheless  applied 
the  test  with  an  unsparing  hand,  al- 
though it  cos-t  him  heavily. 

When  winter  comes  he  goes  through 
his  herd  and  dehorns  all  animals  not 
previously  dehorned,  as  he  considers  the 
operation  a  most  beneficial  one.  The 
Vendome  herd  is  not  given  pasturage, 
but  is  given  a  5-acre  lot  for  exercising 
purposes  and  the  lot  is  changed  each 
season.  To  operate  the  dairy  two  men 
are  employed  in  the  milk-room,  two  to 
do  the  milking  and  one  man  to  do  the 
cleaning.  The  daily  output  of  the  dairy 
is  about  350  gallons  of  milk. 


OROSI  GRANGE. 

To  the  Editor:  On  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1907,  Orosi  Grange,  No.  345, 
P.  of  H.,  held  their  regular  session  and 
Conferred  the  fourth  degree  on  twenty- 
three  applicants. 

After  the  degree  work  all  partook  of  a 
bounteous  harvest  feast,  a  veritable 
feast — chicken  pie  with  all  necessary 
trimmings. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
discussion  of  questions  of  a  local  nature 
and  in  a  social  way. 

Our  Grange  was  instituted  February 
13,  1906,  by  Master  of  State  Grange  W. 
V.  Griffith,  with  seventeen  members,  and 
today  we  have  ninety  members,  and 
others  elected  to  become  such. 

Orosi,  Tulare  county.  J.  W.  M. 


The  Springtime  issue  of  The  Separator 
News,  the  big  semi-annual  publication  of 
The  Sharpies  Separator  Company,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  is  now  being  sent  to  readers. 

The  News  consists  of  six  pages,  standard 
newspaper  size,  illustrated  in  colors,  and  Is 
packed  full  of  facts  and  information  about 
Tubular  separators  and  the  dairy  business 
— a  big  feature  being  the  testimony  of 
Tubular  users. 

The  News  circulation  for  the  present 
Issue  is  600,000  copies,  sent  all  over  the 
United  States  wherever  dairymen  live,  and 
the  mailing  out  of  which  keeps  a  big  force 
of  people  busily  engaged  for  a  month.  A 
postal  request  addressed  to  The  Sharpies 
Separator  Company,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  will 
bring  The  News  to  the  homes  of  those  In- 
terested within  the  United  States.  Free. 


"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  A  fter  the  Price  is  Forgotten. 
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Tools  for  Hard  Work 

Hold  a  Keen  Kutter  Saw  in  working  position,  anil  see  how  it  fits  the  hand. 

Look  along  the  blade — see  how  thin — how  perfectly  it  is  ground  and  ham- 
mered. Bend  it  so  point  touches  handle,  and  it  will  spring  back  straight  and 
true.  Strike  it  and  hear  it  ring.  Try  it  on  a  difficult  cut — it  will  work  fast 
and  clean.    This  is  but  one  of  the  famous 

KUH  Kinm 

Quality  Tools 

Try  every  known  test  on  any  Keen  Kutter  Tool— Saw,  Chisel,  Bit,  Axe,  Ham- 
mer, Plane,  and  they  will  prove  themselves  true.  Try  the 
temper,  quality,  and  hang  of  the  Keen  Kutter  Forks,  Hoes, 
Shovels,  Trowels,  Rakes,  Manure-hooks,  or  other  Farm  and 
Garden  Tools,  and  they  show  themselves  to  he  the  best. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  us. 

Tool  Book  Free. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY. 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


TO  FARMERS 
AND  DAIRYMEN 

It  will  pay  every  farmer  or  every  farmer's  wife 
to  sit  right  down  and  write  for  Sharpies  "Bus- 
iness Dairying. ' '  This  valuable  book  contains  in- 
formation that  can  be  found  in  no  other  book, 
and  will  help  any  dairyman  to  make  his 
business  more  profitable.     It  tells 
How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed,  How 
to  Care  for  Feed,  What  Foods  Pro- 
duce Greatest  Amount  of  Milk,  How 
to  Care  for  the  Dairy  Cow  in  the  way 
to  get  best  results,  and  the  whole  book 
is  practical.    To  get  all  the  good  out  of 
your  milk  you  should  of  course  use 

THE  SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

It  is  not  only  guaranteed  to  more  than  pay 
for  itself  annually,  but  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  skim,  the  low  can,  the  self-oiling 
bearings,  the  simple  Tubular  bowl  with  only 
one  little  part  inside  to  wash,  the  moderate 
price,  are  all  points  you  should  know  about.  Send  today 
for  the  free  "Business  Dairying"  and  full  information 
about  the  Sharpies  Tubular,  giving  number  of  cows 
you  keep.  Ask  for  booklet  G.  131 


Mrs.  j.  Benken,  Trenton,  (a.,  says  "w< 

months  oft"  seven  cows." 


jleared  iiou.oo  in 


Toronto,  Can 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chloago,  III. 


LARGE 
PROFITS 

for  the  men  who  invest  in 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 
If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay.  write  us 
all  about  it.     We  can  help  you.     If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  getting  started.     No  charge  for  advice. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

GENERAL   OFFICES : 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

107  First  Si.,         123  N. Main  Si. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


INCONSIDERATE  FEELINGS. 

When  you're  sleeping  in  the  morning, 
Sleeping  soundly,  sleeping  deep; 

When  the  daylight  comes  a-creeping 
With  its  stealthy  sort  of  creep; 

When  sweet  dreams  of  peace  and  com- 
fort 

In  this>  morning  snooze  abound, 
Aren't  you  mad  when  your  alarm  clock 
With  a  buzz  starts  ranting  'round? 

Don't  you  feel  like  throwing  spasms 
When  that  clock  begins  to  go? 

Don't  you  hand  it  out  some  cuss  words 
Just  to  sort  o'  ease  you  woe? 

How  you  scowl  and  how  you  grumble! 

Don't  you  wish  you  had  a  gun? 
Don't  you  swear  that  it's  the  biggest 

Pest  beneath  the  shining  sun? 

That's  exactly  how  it  strikes  me 
When  that  clock  begins  to  ring, 

And  I  wish  that  I  could  get  hold 
Of  the  man  who  made  the  thing. 

How  I'd  kick  him!  How  I'd  choke  him! 

How  I'd  knock  him  left  and  right! 

That's  the  way  I  feel,  but  still  I 
Wind  the  darn  thing  up  each  night. 


ANNABEL'S  POCKET. 

"Here's  your  skirt,  Annabel,"  said  Mrs. 
Mallock,  hanging  the  blue  serge  garment 
over  the  chair  in  front  of  her. 

"Thank  you,  so  much,"  replied  Anna- 
bel, with  her  sweet,  girlish  smile.  "It 
looks  as  good  as  new — why,  you've  put  on 
new  velveteen,  Mrs.  Mallock." 

"Yes;  I  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  turning  and  piecing  the  old  bit," 
said  the  elder  woman,  with  a  deprecia- 
tory gesture.  "Now,  now,  put  your  purse 
down ;  I  owed  you  something  for  running 
on  errands  for  me,  and  it's  all  right." 

"How  can  I  ever  repay  you?  You've 
been  very  kind  to  me." 

"I've  tried  to  do  what  I  could  for  a 
fatherless  and  motherless  girl,  but  it  isn't 
much  a  poor  woman  can  do.  And  to 
think  you're  out  of  work  again,  Annabel." 

"Yes,"  said  tae  girl,  with  a  little  sigh. 
"I  expected  it  when  the  rush  was  over." 

"But  it  wasn't  much  of  a  place,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  Mallock,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  "Standing  behind  a  counter  all 
day,  waiting  on  a  lot  of  ungrateful  people 
who  treat  you  as  if  you  were  a  machine, 
and  all  for  four  dollars  a  week,  and  you 
with  board  and  car  fare  to  pay,  wasn't 
what  you'd  call  a  snap,  now.  Maybe 
something  better  will  turn  up." 

Annabel  did  not  answer,  and  the  wo- 
man looked  at  her  keenly. 

"You're    looking    peaked,"    she  said. 
"You've  lost  your  red  cheeks,  and  your  | 
eyes  are  settling  back  in  your  head,  and 
you've  Seen  awful  mopy  lately.    Oh,  I've 
got  eyes." 

"I'm  discouraged,"  replied  Annabel, 
dropping  into  a  chair  and  leaning  her 
face  upon  her  hands. 

"You're  homesick,"  said  Mrs.  Mallock. 

Annabel  gave  a  short,  mirthless  laugh. 

"I  can't  be  that,  for  I  haven't  any 
home;  but  I  do  wish  I'd  never  left  Green- 
field." 

"Why,  you  had  to,  didn't  you,  when  you 
were  left  alone?" 

"But  I  wasn't  left  alone,  and  I  didn't 
have  to.  Oh,  Mrs-.  Mallock,  I  must  tell 
you.  I  must  talk  to  somebody  or  I  shall  so 
crazy.  I've  been  such  a  foolish  girl!  I  had 
a  home  offered  me;  there  was  a — a  young 
man  there  who  thought  a  good  deal  of 
me,  and  I  of  him,  but  I  got  silly  notions 
in  my  head.  I  wanted  to  come  to  the  city 
and  see  something  of  life.  Two  girls  1 
knew  came  here,  and  such  letters  as  they 


Only  One  "BBOMO  QUININE" 

That  is  LAXATIVE  BROMO  Quinine.  Similarly 
named  remedies  sometimes  deceive.  The  first  and 
original  Cold  Tablet  is  a  WHITE  PACKAGE  with 
black  and  red  lettering,  and  bears  the  signature 
of  E.  W.  GROVE.  Jsc- 


wrote!  Ada  Dalton  went  into  a  jewelry 
store,  and  a  rich  man  married  her  and 
gave  her  a  lovely  home;  and  Cora  Bent 
worked  for  a  milliner  and  sung  at  con- 
certs occasionally,  for  &he  had  a  good 
voice;  she  lived  in  a  big  boarding-house, 
and  had  such  pleasant  times.  She  wrote 
me  of  the  places  she  visited,  the  plays 
she  saw  and  of  her  friends.  I  got  tired 
of  my  dull  life  and  fields  and  farm 
houses.  I  thought  I'd  come  to  the  city, 
too,  and  when  I  told  him — well,  we  quar- 
reled.   But,  oh,  Mr&.  Mallock,  it's  all  so 

different  " 

Mrs.  Mallock  looked  at  her  thought- 
fully. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "the  city's  a  bard 
place  for  a  poor  young  girl.  You're 
smart  and  your  winning,  and  you  see  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  along.  And  you  haven't 
anyone  to  give  you  any  pleasure;  it's 
been  a  dull  time  for  you.  Your  friends 
were  very  lucky  " 

"But  they  weren't!"  Annabel  burst 
forth  passionately.  "That's  the  worst  of 
it.  I  met  Ada  one  day.  She  was  ele- 
gantly dressed,  but  she  wasn't  happy; 
she  told  me  so.  She  married  an  old 
man  for  his  money,  and  she  was  miser- 
able. His  folks  were  unkind  to  her,  and 
he  was  jealous,  and  she  had  tired  of  it 
all  "Annabel,"  she  said,  "my  happiest 
days  were  in  Greenfield,    Then — " 

"The  other  girl?" 

"Yes" — Annabel's  head  drooped — "I 
saw  her,  too.  She  was  well  dressed,  too, 
and  wore  a  lot  of  jewelry  and  her  face 
was  painted.  She  sings  on  the  stage  now. 
She  didn't  recognize  me,  and  I'm  glad  of 
it  since  I've  heard  that — that — well,  you 
understand,  Mrs.  Mallock.  Her  friends 
could  not  be  my  friends;  they  are  not 
like  the  people  we  used  to  know." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mallock,  with  a 
kindly  glance  at  the  dejected  little  fig- 
ure, "Why  don't  you  go  back?" 

Annabel  sprang  up  with  startled  eyeu 
and  flushing  cheeks. 

"Back  to  Greenfield?  Oh,  no,  no,  I 
can't  do  that!  He  wouldn't  forgive  me; 
he  may  have  forgotten  by  this  time,  and 
there's  no  one  else.  But  he  was  good  to 
me,  and  I  could  have  had  a  nice  little 
home;  and  I — I  didn't  know  then  how 
much  I  cared.   I'll  show  you  his  picture." 

And  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  left 
Greenfield,  other  eyes  than  Annabel's 
rested  on  the  pictured  face  of  Unwell 
Hoyt. 

A  frank,  handsome  face  it  was,  with 
firm,  unshaded  lips,  kindly  eyes,  and 
thick  masses  of  dark  hair  tossed  back 
from  a  broad  forehead. 

"It's  a  fine  face,"  commented  Mrs. 
Mallock.  "Annabel,  I'd  like  to  scold 
you." 

"Don't,"  said  Annabel,  with  something 
like  a  sob. 

She  put  the  picture  away,  bathed  her 
face  and  smoothed  her  hair. 

"I'm  going  out  to  answer  that  adver- 
tisement," she  said. 

While  fastening  the  belt  of  the  blue 
skirt  round  her  waist,  she  gave  a  little 
exclamation. 

"Oh,  you've  forgotten  the  pocket!" 

"No,  I  didn't;  I  put  it  in  last  thing. 
Here — why!" — and  the  woman  began  to 
laugh  heartily.  "Annabel,  I  put  it  on 
the  wrong  side!" 

"So  you  have.  I'll  have  to  be  left- 
handed.   Well,  never  mind;  I'll  manage." 

"But  it's  so  awkward.  I  don't  know 
what  possessed  me — putting  a  pocket  on 
that  side.    I'll  change  it    some  time." 

"It's  all  right,"  Annabel  protested.  "I 
just  carry  my  pursie  and  handkerchief  in 
it." 

"The  idea  of  my  putting  a  pocket  on 
the  left  side!"  muttered  Mrs.  Mallock,  as 
Annabel  went  out  the  door.  "Bless  her 
heart,  what  a  pretty,  trim  little  thing  she 
is  with  her  neat  figure  and  her  brown 
curls,  and  her  big  blue  eyes  like  a 
baby's.    The  poor  dear,  silly  child!" 


w. 

ft 


From  a  practical  standpoint  hens  are  simply  egg  machines.  They  take 
the  feed,  convert  it,  and  lay  the  eggs.  But  like  every  other  kind  of  ma- 
chine, to  do  the  most  work,  the  hen  must  be  in  perfect  order.  The  diges- 
tive apparatus  is  the  important  factor  in  egg  production.  Many  poultryrnen 
feed  an  abundance  of  good  albuminous  food  such  as  should  produce  a  pro- 
fitable egg  yield,  but  if  the  digestion  is  impaired  and  the  egg-organs  dor. 
mant,  no  amount  of  food  will  produce  the  desired  results.  But  give  the 
fowls  a  tonic  to  increase  the  digestion,  a  little  iron  for  the  biood,  and  regu- 
late the  system  generally,  toning  up  the  egg-organs  and  you  are  certain  to 
get  eggs  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.  S.),  contains  all  these  principles 
to  increase  egg  production  and  cure  cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  etc.  It  has 
the  indorsement  of  leading  poultry  associations  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  about  30  fowls  and  is  sold  on  et -written 
guarantee . 

1)4  lb.  package,  35  cents;  5  lbs.  85  cents; 
12  lbs.  $1.75 ;  25-lb.  pall  $3.50. 

Send  3  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant    I. oust-  Killer  Kills  I. ice. 
THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Petaluma,  Cal„ 
Paciiic  Coast  Distributors. 


GUARANTEED:    65   per   Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PUKE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  Thismeans  HEALTH Y 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 

WE  GUARANTEE 

ALCOHOL 

Can  be  used  in  Improved  Peerless  and  Distillate  Engines  without 
any  change  in  construction  or  vaporizer 


1i/2  H.  P.  to  25  H.  P. 
Belt  or  Direct 
Connected 


For     Pumping  and 
General  Power 
Service 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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rr\  OivTheRaiiv1 
^6\iAeed  It 


*  YOU  are  a  farmer  you  have 
seen  yourcrops  suffer  for  l  ick 
of  moisture 

61' J  lv.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  when 
| '. ;  -  the  drouth  came  what  a  fine 

^■■■i^    thingitwould  betohaveas'tream 
of  water  running  through  your 
field,   which  could  be  turned  onto  the 
thirsty  ground. 

If  this  thought  never  did  occurto  you  jusT: 
s^op  and  think  a  minute— water  always  there 
—  no  danger  from  dry  spells  -  no  possibility 
of  crop  failure,  for  when  you  have  good 
land,  good  seed  and  warm  weather  all  you 
need  to  make  a  perfedl  crop  is  mois'ture — 
we  furnish  the  moisture  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  failure  in  the  supply. 

You  believe  in  irrigation— you  can't  help 
it, for  it  marks  the  difference  between  abso- 
lutely sure  crops  and  uncertainty. 

Certainty  is  always  to  be  preferred— 
therefore  you  believe  in  irrigation. 

That  being  the  case  it  only  remains  for 
you  to  choose  the  besl  spot  under  irrigation 
in  which  to  invent  your  money  and  make 
your  home. 

All  things  considered.  Sunny  Southern 
Alberta  is  the  be^t  di^tricft  in  the  world  for 
the  man  seeking  sure  returns. 

In  the  f irrfl  place,  the  Canadian  irrigation 
laws  are  the  be^t  on  earth— in  the  his'tory  of 


Canada  there  has  never  been  a  suit  over 
water  rights  theGo  vernment  stands  behind 
the  farmer  and  settles  disputes  free  of  coit 
in  case  there  should  be  any,  but  there  are 
none  because  theGovernmentseestoitthat 
no  irrigation  ditches  are  built  unless  there 
is  ample  water  to  supply  them. 

To  the  farmer  who  has  had  endless  watsr 
litigation  this  means  much. 

The  land  is  good  in  Alberta — there  is  no 
better  and  the  constant  deposit  of  silt  and 
other  suspended  matter  continually  im- 
proves it. 

Southern  Alberta  is  without  question  or 
doubt  the  finest  live  Stock  country  on  earth 

the  summers  are  grand  and  the  winters 
are  mild  as  those  of  the  Central  States. 

Almost  any  crop  can  be  raised  in  Southern 
Alberta.  It  is  the  coming  wheat,  alfalfa  and 
sugar  beet  country  of  the  continent,  and  tin' 
markets  for  beef,  mutton,  pork,  grains  and 
all  otherfarm  produc'tsare  better  than  those 
of  the  western  States. 

If  you  want  to  verify  what  we  say  by 
seeing  Sunny  Southern  Alberta,  we  will 
be  glad  to  make  the  trip  cheap  and  easy  for 
you  send  your  name  and  address  and  learn 
how  to  get  here  the  beit  way  and  how  to 
get  the  be.st  land  on  earth  in  the  LAST 
GREAT  WEST  at  prices  so  low  that  they 
are  hardly  to  be  considered.  Address, 


THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IRRIGATION  COLONIZATION  CO. 

61  9TH  AVE.  WEST,  CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CANADA. 


LAND' FOR  SALE  aXD  TO  RENT 

Glenn  Ranch 

w 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 

POM  SALE 

IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  ol 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "  The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  ill  no  cas-e  it  is  beltived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  nevtr  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  in  igation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  Ian'1,  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P  .  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUStt, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chieo,  Butte  County.  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLECi 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Cali 
fornix  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

W rite  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  J^exv 
Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  ancLULACKLEG . 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

Graysen  and  Sixth  Streets  Berkeley,  Cel. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave  . 


DEWEY,STRONG  &.C0 


CAVEATS 


PATENTS 

K>  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


Annabel  applied  for  the  position  in  a 
downtown  store,  but  received  little  en- 
couragement. 

A  small  army  of  experienced  workers 
were  there  to  offer  their  services,  anu 
with  a  sinking  heart  the  young  girl 
turned  away. 

She  boarded  a  car  bound  for  home, 
and  sat  down  beside  a  stout  woman 
whose  silks  and  furs  and  diamonds  of- 
fered a  striking  contrast  to  the  shabby 
attire  of  the  slender  girl  who  was  over- 
shadowed by  her  avoirdupois  and  her 
showy  elegance. 

As  the  car  filled,  they  were  wedged 
closely  together,  and  the  folds  of  garnet 
silk  forced  over  the  blue  serge. 

Annabel,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  she 
thought  of  Mrs.  Mallock's  mistake, 
slipped  her  left  hand  down  by  her  side 
in  order  to  procure  her  handkerchief 
from  her  misplaced  pocket. 

It  was  rather  awkward  for  her  and 
required  some  little  effort,  but  at  last 
she  succeeded  in  finding  the  opening, 
j  and,  at  that  instant,  the  stout  woman 
I  beside  her,  who  had  been  growing  red- 
I  der  and  redder  in  the  face,  turned  ab- 
ruptly toward  her,  and  something  closed 
about  the  girl's  wrist. 

"I've  caught  you!"  exclaimed  the  wo- 
man. "Picking  my  pockets,  eh?  I'll 
teach  you  a  lesson.  Conductor,  con- 
ductor, stop  the  car!" 

By  this  time  everyone  had  realized  the 
situation,  and  was  staring  at  the  couple. 

Annabel,  looking  down  in  confusion, 
while  a  burning  flus-h  swept  over  her 
face,  realizing  only  one  fact — her  hand 
was  actually  in  the  pocket  of  the  garnet- 
silk  dress,  and  the  stout  woman  was 
holding  it  there  with  a  vise-like  grip. 

Too  bewildered  to  clearly  understand 
the  matter,  the  young  girl  began  to  stam- 
mer something,  but  the  woman  silenced 
her  with  her  noisy,  voluble  denunciations. 

"I'll  show  you  what  it  means  to  try  to 
steal  from  me.  I  lost  my  purse  only  last 
week.  A  nice  girl  you  are;  a  nice  face 
you've  got  for  a  pickpocket,  but  I  dare 
say  you're  acting  for  somebody  else.  I 
won't  encourage  crime.  I'll  have  you  ar- 
rested at  once.    Come  along,  miss." 

The  car  stopped.     Despite  Annabel's 


incoherent  protests  and  resistance,  the 
woman,  still  gripping  her  wrist,  led  her 
stumbling  into  the  street  and  hailed  an 
officer. 

The  car  moved  on,  but  everyone  was 
stretching  his  neck  to  get  a  last  glimpse  j 
of  the  young  criminal,  and  one  or  two,  i 
more  curious  than  the  others,  alighted 
and  drew  near. 

The  woman  told  the  story  and  the  of- 
ficer took  charge  of  Annabel.  The  girl's 
only  idea  then  was  to  hide  her  face  from 
the  curious  passers-by. 

Think  of  the  disgrace  of  it  all! 
Marched  along  the  streets  in  broad 
daylight  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  with 
a  panting,  angry  accuser  behind  her. 

Luckily,  the  station  house  was  near, 
but  as  they  drew  near  the  doorway  a 
young  man  approached  the  little  group, 
paused  and  stood  there  with  a  look  of 
incredulous  horror  on  his  face. 

"Annabel! " 

She  looked  up  with  a  gasping  cry  of 
"Linwell,'  'and  would  have  fallen  but  for 
the  officer's  extended  arm. 

Linwell  Hoyt  followed  them  into  the 
station  house. 

"Here's  a  girl  caught  picking  pockets," 
said  the  officer  to  the  stern-faced  man 
behind  the  desk. 

Linwell  Hoyt  sprang  forward  eagerly. 

"It's  a  mistake!"  he  said  in  clear,  in- 
dignant tones.  "I  know  this  young  girl 
well." 

He  was  waved  aside  while  the  stout 
woman  made  her  complaint.  Then  An- 
nabel, who  was  pale  and  trembling,  was 
allowed  to  tell  her  story. 

In  low  tones  and  with  tearful  eyes 
she  made  her  explanation,  showing  her 
misplaced  pocket  in  evidence. 

She  had  only  tried  to  get  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  her  awkward  left  hand  had 
found  its  way  into  the  folds  of  her  neigh- 
bor's dress. 

Mrs.  Mallock  was  sent  for,  and  the 
affair  was  speedily  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  but  the  stout  woman,  who 
went  away  declaring  that  the  left-hand- 
ed pocket  was  only  a  trick. 

Linwell  Hoyt  observed  the  colorless 
face  and  shabby  dress  of  the  girl  who 
had  preferred  life  alone  in  the  city  to 
life  in  Greenfield  with  him. 

His  heart  was  moved  with  pity,  and 
when  Mrs.  Mallock  urged  him  to  ac- 
company them  home,  he  reluctantly  as- 
sented. 

Once  in  her  apartments,  the  worthy 
woman  found  some  excuse  for  leaving 
the  young  people  alone. 

"Annabel,"  said  Linwell,  "the  city's  a 
hard  place  for  a  poor  young  girl." 

"That's  just  what  Mrs.  M&Hock  said," 
answered  Annabel.  "She's  the  only 
friend  I've  got." 

"No,  I'm  your  friend,"  said  the  young 
man,  gently.  "You  don't  look  happy, 
Annabel.    Don  t  you  like  it  here?" 

Something  impelled  Annabel  to  speak 
the  truth.  She  raised  her  clear  blue 
eyes  to  his  face. 

"I  hate  it,"  she  said,  passionately.  "I 
don't  care  if  you  do  know  it,  Linwell, 

and  you  may  exult  if  you  like  " 

"Annabel,  Annabel,  would  I  exult  over 
your  disappointment  and  misfortune? 
Why,  poor  little  girl,  my  heart  went 
out  to  you  today  when  I  saw  you  in  that 
awful  plight.  I  wish  you'd  come  back  to 
me." 

Annabel  looked  up  with  brightening 
eyes,  then  her  lids  fell. 

"You  don't!"  she  answered.  "You're 
sorry  for  me,  that's  all.  You  can't  for- 
give me." 

"But  I  do.  I  love  you  yet.  I  think 
you  care — you  will  come  back,  Annabel, 
dear  little  girl?" 

His  arm  stole  round  her  waist  and, 
unresisting,  Annabel  allowed  him  to 
press  her  head  upon  his  biioulder  and  kiss 
her  lips. 

"Linwell,  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  mur- 


My  lamp-chimneys  some- 
times get  broken,  but  seldom 
or  never  break.  There  is  a 
great  difference. 

My  Index  is  useful  to  every 
one  who  owns  a  lamp,  and  it 
is  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


mured.    "But  we  must  never  let  any  one 

know  how  we  met." 

"No;  but  if  you  had  not  got  into  that 
plight  I  might  never  have  seen  you.  I 
do  not  come  to  the  city  once  a  year." 

"And  if  I'd  had  to  live  here  alone  an- 
other year  in  this  mean,  cruel  city,  I 
should  have  died,"  replied  Annabel.  "Oh, 
I  shall  be  so  happy  to  get  back  to  Green- 
field." 

An  hour  later,  when  her  lover  had 
gone,  Mrs.  Mallock  bustled  in  with 
needle  and  thread. 

"Give  me  that  skirt,  Annabel,"  she  said. 

"I'll  fix  that  pocket  this  night  before 
I  sleep." 

But  Annabel  laughingly  waved  her 
back. 

"Don't  touch  it,"  she  cried,  gayly.  "I 
wouldn't  have  that  pocket  changed  for 
anything — no,  indeed!  Good-night,  Mrs. 
Mallock." 


"When  you  read,  my  son,"  advised  the 
prudent  sire,  "you  should  always  select 
the  meat  of  good  literature." 

"Meat?"  echoed  the  studious  son, 
"That's  just  what  I  am  doing,  pa." 

"Indeed!  What  have  you  been  read- 
ing today?" 

"Bacon  and  Lamb." 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  HEN. 


The  greatest  thing  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  the  hen.  Her  portrait  "rampant" 
ought  to  appear  on  every  dollar,  half,  quar- 
ter and  dime  that  Uncle  Sam  puts  out;  for 
the  actual  fact  is  "Biddy's"  business  brings 
in  more  of  those  same  dollars,  halves  and 
quarters  than  any  other  single — and  I 
might  almost  say  double — American  indus- 
try. Three  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  poultry  products  is  "Biddy's"  yearly 
contribution  to  the  farmer's  pocketbook, 
and  if  the  exact  truth  were  known,  a  goodly 
number  of  those  three  hundred  millions 
were  made  by  men  and  women  who  have 
studied  how  to  feed  the  hen. 

Such  men  use  good,  sound  chicken  sense. 
They  begin  with  young  chicks,  and  follow 
a  consistent  system  of  feeding  all  through 
the  life  of  the  hen;  using  with  the  regular 
ration,  that  wonderful  discovery  of  Dr. 
Hess — Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a — which  builds 
healthy  flesh,  bone  and  feathers,  and  makes 
early  laying  a  habit.  Now  let  me  say  right 
here  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  Is 
not  a  stimulant.  Rather,  it  is  a  health-giv- 
ing tonic,  which  helps  the  hen  to  get  out  of 
her  food  all  that  Nature  would  otherwise 
supply. 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  helps  the  hen  to  di- 
gest her  food  properly,  which  of  itself  gives 
her  health  and  vigor.  It  aids  assimilation 
— every  grain  or  particle  of  food  goes 
where  it  Is  most  needed,  to  build  bone, 
llosh,  feathers,  or  to  make  eggs,  so  that  the 
greatest  possible  good  is  realized  in  the 
least  possible  time. 

The  saying  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  is  doubly  true  In 
the  poultry  business.  The  wise  hen  man 
c  ures  his  hens  before  they  get  sick,  and  his 
one  certain  agent  for  doing  it  Is  Dr.  Hesa 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 

Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louise 
Killer  are  the  result  of  long  study  and  ex- 
periment under  just  such  conditions  as  the 
farmer  meets  in  his  own  yards. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  are 
so  confident  of  the  good  you  will  get  from 
these  preparations  that  they  are  willing  to 
give  a  written  guarantee  with  every  pack- 
age. The  cost  is  so  small  It's  hardly  worth 
considering. 


Blake,  Moffitt&Towne,'^: 

1400  Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


School  ot  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Survtying,  A  rchittcturt.  Drawing  and  Allaying 

5100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  year.  A.  VAN  DSB  NAILLRN.  /"res  t. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.    Bullion  and  Chloriuation 
Away, $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying    BttafalUhed  in  1864     Send  lor  circular. 


Pacific  Congress  >p'ings 

Santa  Cruz  Mis.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 

Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop  Saratoga,  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  'alilornia,  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls  and 
Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOI.STEIN"  CATTLE  — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Stockton.  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O  Box,  321  Petaluma  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calif  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  JI95  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durham*.    Address  B  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Gerouiino,  Marin 
Co  ,  Cal. 


"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily.  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  &  DURHAMS,  Bred  es- 
pecially for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm,  Niles  &*Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thorough hreil  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  Bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats.  One 
imported  Toggenburg  buck.  Four  choice  buck 
kids  by  this  sire  out  of  imported,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Also  one  pure  bred  Saanen  buck  kid.  For 
information  and  prices  apply  to  James  H . 
Hester,  V.  S. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.   25c  each. 
Chas.  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and   Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


S.  M.COPP1N,  I'leasaut  Grove, Cal.  Toulouse  Geese 
$7,  White  P.  Rock  $5,  Buff  Leghorns  $4,  per  trios 


WM  NILES  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl,  etc . 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks.  Eggs  for  hatching,  either  Leg- 
horns or  Ducks,  $1.50  per  setting;  $6.00  per  100. 
For  Sale— Three  hundred  Indian  Runner  Ducks. 
Reason  for  selling:  My  business  requires  my  being 
from  home.  Have  no  one  to  look  after  the  ducks 
when  I  am  away.  Prices —5  ducks  and  1  drake, 
$6.00;  10  ducks  and  2  drakes,  $11.00.  Crated  and 
delivered  to  Express  Co.  Must  be  sold  by  March 
10th;  so  if  wanted  order  at  once.  Send  for  illus- 
trated Catalogue,  JOHN  P.  BODEN,  1338  Second 
street,  Watsonville,  California. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE    AND     POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.    Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,    DUROC  HOGS 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY, 
Francisco.  Manu- 
facturer  and 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


IV,  637  Brannan  Street,  San 

Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.— Our  birds  are 
larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  lay  bet- 
ter than  Leghorns,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
J7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right 
kind;  a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record 
and  Price  of  eggs. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  County. 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Farasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Kvery  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
"\Yurrunted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Trice  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ox- 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tfHSond  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


POSITIVELY  CURES 


'sore  shoulder 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 

HORSES  and  MULES 


IT  CURES  THEM  ANYWAY 
IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 
IF  NOT  ftQLD  IN  rQUR  TOWN  ME  WILL  &INO  TOW 
f —  pi  f—  |—    SAMPLE,  if  you  .end  u. 
rntu    lh.n.mo»l  rour  deal... 
Put  up  In  25c,  50c  and  SI. 00  Cans 
MONEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS 


Security  Remedy  Co- 


rARNPR0ni5^,PNOclTv 


I 

■  B.aiciTK-rg,  Exr*rte  t&d 

■  ttrlmint  SUIkM  l  er.n0  IUc  n. mend 

■  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

|0»r244  ]«■■.•  Book,  "How  To  Maks 
Money  With  Poultry."  eoculna  men 
iuformettooUeoaiij  other.  FREE  by  send- 
in*.<Jdrr.«ee  of  two  friends  who  keep  poultry. 
•  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
liuff.iln. New  York.  H.'ston.Chirago.rfarj 
sasCity.tlakl.nd,  Cel.. ami  l.on.lf>n.I-ng. 


Tuttlc's  Elixir 

Well  niph  infallible  cure  for 
colic,  curb,  splint,  spavin  and 
other  common  horse  ail- 
ments. Our  long-time  stand- 
ing otter  of 

$100  Reward 

for  failure,  where  we  say  it 
will  cure,  has  never  been 
claimed.  All  druRKists  sell  it. 
Tattle's  Family  Elixir,  the  ereat  household  remedy. 
Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powder  cures.  American 
Condition  Powders,  White  Star  and  Hoof  Ointment. 
100  page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  free.  Be 
your  own  horse  doctor.  Makes  plain  the  symp- 
toms, gives  treatment.  Send  for  copy. 
IUTTLES  EIIX1R  CO.,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Redlngton  &  Company.  San  Franclnco.  California 
W.  A.  Shaw,  1208  w.  Washington  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Cocoanut  OH  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AMI)  P1QS 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  by 

EI  Dorado  Oil  Works 


Twentieth  Century  Wonder,  Improved  model  for  1 907 
Cycle  Hatchers,  50  egg  capacity,  $5.50 

Brooder-Hatchers  (Hatches  and  Broods  at  the  same  time),  $7.50 

All  metal,  safe,  sure  and  economical. 
Send  for  catalogue  to 
SANTA   TERESA    POULTRY  FARM 

EDEN    VALE,    C  Al   -       -    BOX  A-G 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

The  Bee-keeper's  guide  to  success.  The 
Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  uiouey  with 
bees.  Contributors  are  practical  honey  pro- 
ducers who  know  bow.  Interesting — in- 
structive. $l  per  year;3mos.  (13  copies) 
25c.  Sample  free. 

American  Reh  Journal, 
334  Dearborn    t.,  Chicago. 


200-250 
ECO  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes  [  SUlttU! 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
O.  M.  Secy-  freas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle 
1907, scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holtlcn,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm] 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  9SP.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importers  and  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 

Stock  lor  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Los  Angeles. 

HEAVY  RAIN  KILLS  BLOSSOMS— 
Solano  County  Courier:  The  coming  de- 
ciduous fruit  crop  has  been  heavily  dam- 
aged by  the  recent  heavy  rains  In  the 
vicinity  of  Monrovia  apricot,  peach  and 
plum  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  it  is 
said  that  70  per  cent  of  the  blossoms  was 
broken  off,  which  means  the  loss  of 
much  fruit.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
1898  that  injury  from  climatic  condi- 
tions has  occurred.  It  is  apparently  not 
wide-spread,  but  is  confined  principally 
to  the  foothill  districts,  where  the 
trees  are  active  nearly  all  the  year. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  serious  blow,  how- 
ever, to  hundreds  of  growers  and  will 
materially  affect  the  output  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  the  coming  season  from  South- 
ern California.  Citrus  fruits  are  not 
affected. 

Napa. 

GROWING  OF  GRAPES  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA.— The  Napa  Register:  To  California 
belongs  the  honor  of  standardizing 
American  wine,  and  American  wine  is 
now  synonymous  with  California  wine  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  old  wine  produc- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  California  wine 
is  rapidly  taking  its  place  ahead  of  the 
home  product,  and  in  the  Orient  Cali- 
fornia wine  is  given  preference  over 
European  wines,  even  at  a  greater  price. 
Grapes  for  wine  are  now  growing  on 
250,000  acres  of  California  land,  and 
table  grapes  take  22,500  acres  more.  On 
the  rich  soil  of  California  the  usual  pro- 
duct amounts  to  from  four  to  eight  tons 
to  the  acre,  which  sells  at  from  $16  to 
$24  per  ton.  The  land  on  which  these 
grapes  grow  costs  from  $80  to  $150  per 
acre,  according  to  location,  and  to  plant 
this  land  with  proper  vines  and  care  for 
them  for  four  years  until  they  come  into 
full  bearing  costs  from  $100  to  $125  per 
acre  in  addition.  This  same  land,  with 
full-bearing  vineyard,  can  be  purchased 
for  $250  per  acre.  The  annual  care  of  a 
vineyard,  not  including  interest,  taxes 
or  picking  of  crop,  is  from  $15  to  $25  per 
acre  With  good  care  these  vineyards 
will  give  a  profit  of  from  $100  to  $200 
per  acre  each  year,  and  in  many  in- 
stances men  have  netted  on  their  vine- 
yards as  high  as  $100  per  acre  in  a  single 
year. 

In  Europe  it  is  found  that  locality  has 
much  to  do  with  the  grape,  and  each  pro- 
duces but  a  certain  local  type  of  wine. 
In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States  this  same  condition  obtains;  but 
California  draws  on  the  world  for  its 
stock,  and  all  thrive  in  their  new  home. 
Not  only  does  California  grow  the  grapes 
of  Italy,  but  also  of  France,  Spain,  Al- 
geria and  the  whole  land  around  the 
Mediterranean.  There  is  no  latitude  in 
the  whole  State  of  California  where 
grapes  cannot  be  grown.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  State  is  found  the  only  raisin 
growing  district  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  grape  vines  in  California 
exceeds  the  total  number  of  vines  in  the 
eleven  States  next  most  important  in  the 
industry  by  13,474,328  vines.  The  wine  in- 
dustry in  California  is  now  at  its  present 
limit  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  have  not  yet  been  educated  up  to 
the  use  of  table  wines  as  they  are  used 
in  European  countries.  But  the  table 
grape  industry  is  in  its  infancy  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  here  lies  the  future  of  the 
grape  industry  for  many  years  to  come. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  which 
offers  so  many  opportunities  for  the  vine- 
yardist  both  great  and  small.  The  mar- 
kets of  the  East  are  anxious  to  take  all 
the  product  of  the  vine  that  can  be 
shipped  from  this  State.  Of  the  table 
grapes  in  California  but  10,000  acres  are 
devoted  to  supplying  the  market,  the  rest 
of  the  area  under  cultivation  being  de- 
voted to  raisins.   The  output  of  the  10,000 


Don't  Push 

The  horse  can  draw  the 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


MicaAxl 


to  the  wheels. 
No  other  lubri- 
cant ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  savesso  much 
horse  power.  Next  time 
try  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


acres  goes  to  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  for  distribution.  Grapes 
ripen  in  California  from  June  to  October, 
and  during  the  picking  season  employ- 
ment is  given  to  thousands  of  men,  wo- 
men, boys  and  girls  in  the  vineyards  and 
packing  houses. 

Placer. 

BURBANK'S  NEW  PLUM.— The  New- 
castle News:  Luther  Burbank  has  named 
one  of  his  most  delicious  fruit  creations 
after  his  old  home  town,  the  scene  of  his 
great  successes  in  the  creation  of  new 
fruits  and  flowers.  It  is  the  "Santa 
Rosa"  plum,  considered  by  experts  in  the 
nursery  line  as  being  one  of  the  finest 
fruits  of  the  plum  kind  that  has  come  to 
their  notice.  This  plum  will  leave  Bur- 
bank's  hands  this  winter  for  the  first 
time  for  introduction  throughout  the 
fruit  growing  world.  A  well-known 
Fresno  nurseryman  has  secured  the 
privilege  of  being  the  sole  introducer 
of  this  plum.  The  same  man  will  this 
winter  introduce  for  the  first  time  Bur- 
bank's  great  timber-producing  walnut 
trees. 

Solano. 

NEW  FRUIT  WAREHOUSE— The  So- 
lano Republican:  Ground  was  broken 
Thursday  for  the  construction  of  the 
Stewart  Fruit  Company's  new  warehouse 
on  the  north  side  of  Sacramento  street 
adjoining  the  railroad  property.  The 
building  will  be  a  substantial  structure, 
40x80  feet  exclusive  of  platforms,  having 
a  rustic  design  and  a  roof  of  corrugated 
iron.  The  railroad  company  will  con- 
struct a  side  track  along-side  the  build- 
ing, leaving  room  for  a  driveway  between 
the  track  and  the  building.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  construction  of  the 
building  are  in  charge  of  Fred  J.  Mason, 
a  representative  of  the  Stewart  Company, 
who  will  also  have  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's business  here  during  the  coming 
season.  Mr.  Mason  stated  to  a  repres- 
sentative  of  the  Republican  a  few  days 
ago,  that  he  had  inspected  the  orchards 
of  Suisun  valley  and  found  the  pros- 
pects at  this  time  exceedingly  promis- 
ing for  an  excellent  fruit  crop  this  year. 
He  also  says  that  the  extent  of  pear 
blight  is  less  in  this  section  than  in  any 
fruit  section  of  the  State  he  has  in- 
spected. 

NEW  BRAND  OF  CATTLE.— San  Jose 
Mercury:  The  first  Guernsey  cattle  to 
be  introduced  in  this  section  of  the 
State  arrived  in  Dixon  last  Friday  ev- 
ening from  Portland,  Ore.  The  herd 
comprised  seven  head  of  calves,  three 
bulls  and  four  heifers,  ranging  from  four 
to  seven  months  old,  from  the  Hazel  Fern 
Herd  of  Advanced  Guernsey  cattle,  owned 
by  the  well-known  estate  of  W.  S.  Ladd. 
The  youngsters  were  in  splendid  form 
and  attracted  considerable  attention 
upon  their  arrival.  The  cattle  were  im- 
ported here  by  three  of  our  enterpris- 
ing dairymen,  Elmer  McNair,  S.  H. 
Fountain  and  Fred  A.  Hutton,  who  are 
determined  to  bring  their  herds  to  the 
higher  standard  of  production. 
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Santa  Clara. 
RAIN  HAS  NOT  DAMAGED  THE 
CROPS  IN  THE  LEAST. — San  Jose 
Mercury:  If  we  could  only  read  the 
future — maybe  we  would  be  sorry.  The 
farmers  are  not  worrying  about  what  is 
to  come,  and  wisely  refrain  from  com- 
mitting themselves  as  to  how  matters 
are  going  to  turn  out.  Up  to  the  pre&ant 
date,  however,  every  indication  is  favor- 
able to  a  good  season  for  the  growers. 
The  buds  look  well,  and  the  rains  have 
been  plentiful  and  beneficial.  Luckily 
Santa  Clara  valley  has  escaped  the  fate 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where 
a  heavy  rain  did  great  damage  to  the 
blossoming  trees,  the  loss  being  estim- 
ated by  some  to  be  aa  high  as  70  per 
cent.  But  although  the  indications  are 
good  they  are  merely  indications,  and 
no  one  can  tell  what  the  future  may  bring 
forth.  Colonel  Philo  Hersey,  an  author- 
ity in  such  matters,  avers  that  no  year 
is  a  criterion  for  the  next,  and  that 
until  the  frosts  and  the  late  rains  have 
passed  it  can  not  be  determined  what 
the  re&ult  will  be  for  the  orchardists. 
"If  the  weather  allows  us  a  good  crop," 
said  Colonel  Hersey,  "there  will  probably 
be  a  fairly  clear  market  for  dried  fruits. 
Although  about  30,000,000  pounds  of 
prunes  are  still  on  the  market  there  is 
a  large  probability  that  they  will  be 
consumed  by  the  public,  although  the 
packers  are  a  little  uneasy.  It  will  de- 
pend upon  how  the  fruit  is  put  before 
the  public.  If  the  manipulators  do  their 
work  well  there  is  small  doubt  but  that 
the  entire  amount  can  be  disposed  of 
before  next  summer.  As  to  the  pitted 
fruits,  the  apricots  are  already  gone. 
I  could  dispose  of  a  large  quantity  did 
I  have  the  fruit  on  hand.  But  the  deal- 
ers in  peaches  held  their  fruit  at  a  high 
price,  speculating,  and  the  Eastern  firms 
refused  to  buy.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  price  had  to  be  reduced  in  the 
end  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  large 
quantities  remaining."  So  far  as  the 
growers  are  concerned  no  inconvenience 
has  resulted  from  the  rains.  Plowing 
has  been  carried  on  pretty  successfully, 
and  for  those  who  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  their  soil,  there  is  yet 
time  remaining.  No  pests  have  made 
their  appearance  this  season.  Scales 
have  been  absent,  and  no  inconvenience 
from  thrip  has  as  yet  been  generally  ex- 
perienced. All  the  orchardists  are  look- 
ing forward  Hopefully,  and  express  sat- 
isfaction. 

SEEDS  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE.— San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: Applications  have  been  made  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the 
year  for  garden  seeds,  and  this  body  has 
been  overwhelmed  recently  with  de- 
mands for  seeds.  Many  have  been  given 
out,  yet  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the 
stock  in  hand.  As  a  result  Secretary 
J.  T.  Brooks  was  compelled  to  appeal 
to  Washington  for  a  further  supply. 
Congressman  E.  A.  Hayes  took  the  mat- 
ter up  personally  and  word  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Brooks  to  the  effect  that 
an  endeavor  is  to  be  made  by  Congress- 
man Hayes  to  see  that  the  applications 
are  granted.  Congressman  Hayes  writes 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  he  has 
this  past  year  been  sending  seeds  direct 
to  applicants,  but  that  as  there  is  such 
an  increased1  demand  he  will  endeavor 
to  send  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a 
supply  for  distribution. 


An  over-smart  Bostonian  moved  to  the 
country  not  long  ago  and  purchased  a 
farm.  He  was  just  getting  settled  when 
a  man  with  a  book  under  his  arm  leaned 
over  the  fence  and  said: 

"Just  bought  this  land?" 

"Yes." 

"Very  fine  farm." 

"Yes  sir;  very  fine." 

"Must  be  around  $1,000?" 

"More  than  that;  I  paid  $1,500  for  it 


H 


HARVEST 

IS  COMINfr  AGAIN 

ARE  YOU  READY? 


To  be  sure,  it's  some  time  yet  before  the  grain 
will  be  ready,  but  it  won't  be  long  before  you'll  be 
so  busy  with  Spring  work  that  you  will  have  no 
time  to  get  ready  for  harvest. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  this  important  matter 
serious  consideration. 

How  did  you  get  along  last  year? 
Were  there  any  delays  or  any  break-downs? 
Did  you  lose  any  grain? 
Were  you  able  to  begin  harvesting  when  your 
grain  was  just  ready,  and  finish  before  it  got  too 
ripe  ? 

How  did  your  horses  stand  the  work? 
Think  back  now,  and  you  can  easily  tell  about 
now  you  are  fixed  for  this  year.  If  you  are  not 
prepared  to  harvest  your  grain  quickly  and  easily, 
without  danger  of  delay,  it  is  time  right  now  to 
take  steps  to  prepare  yourself.  Now  is  when  you 
have  time  to  give  the  selection  ot  a  machine  the 
consideration  you  ought  to  give  it. 

When  you  buy  a  new  harvesting  or  haying 
machine,  you  want  to  buy  the  right  one.  If  you 
wait  until  Spring  work  is  uponyou,  this  important 
matter  will  be  put  off  until  the  very  last  week 
before  harvest,  and  you  will  have  no  time  to 
investigate — no  time  to  consider.  You  may  even  be 
forced  to  buy  what  you  don't  want.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  do  this  investigating  now. 

You  know  the  International  Harvester  lines — 
Champion,     McCormick,  Osborne, 
Deering,        Milwaukee,  Piano— 
with  any  one  of  these  you  can  do  your  harvesting 
right. 

Four  things  are  prominent  in  good  farm  ma- 
chines of  any  kind:  The  principle  is  right;  The 
materials  are  right;  The  workmanship  is  right; 
The  record  is  right. 

Now  let  us  look  into  these  things  in  connection 
with  the  International  lines  of  harvesting  and  hay- 
ing machines. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  self-binder,  a  great 
many  different  makes  have  been  put  on  the  market. 
Most  of  these  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
American  farmer.  They  werenot built  along  right 
lines.  Years  ago  the  Champion,  Deering,  McCor- 
mick, Milwaukee,  Osborne  and  Piano  began  to 
stand  out  from  otherharvesting  machines,  because 
of  the  correct  principle  back  of  them. 

Time  and  experience  have  demonstrated  that 
they  were  right;  they  embody  all  that  is  good  that 
WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:  Denver,  Co!o.,  Portland.Ore.,  Salt 


has  been  developed  in  30  years,  and  there's  no  fea- 
ture about  them  that  is  in  any  way  untried. 

So  you  are  safe  enough  as  to  the  underlying 
mechanical  principle  of  any  of  these  machines. 

Now  as  to  materials.  The  farmer  buying  an 
International  machine  may  be  sure  that  the  mate- 
rial is  always  the  best.  Every  bit  of  material — 
wood,  steel,  iron,  malleables,  paint,  etc.,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  most  rigid  test  and  experiment  before 
beingused.  Only  large  capital  and  a  strong  organi- 
zation make  these  things  possible,  for  in  addition  to 
the  superior  out-put  of  their  own  coal  and  iron 
mines,  iron  and  steel  mills,  timber  lands  and  saw 
mills,  they  give  at  all  times  a  first  choice  from  all 
the  other  material  manufacturers  of  the  entire 
country.  The  International  Harvester  Company 
affords  a  known  market  to  every  material  manu- 
facturer in  the  land  if  his  product  comes  up  to  the 
high  International  standard.  These  are  but  afew 
of  the  many  advantages  which  insure  to  the  farmer 
the  best  of  quality  in  every  International  machine 
he  buys 

Nextcomes  workmanship.  The  enormous  de- 
mand for  these  six  leading  makes  of  harvesting 
machinesenabiesthe  International  HarvesterCom- 
pany  to  maintain  manufacturing  plants  of  the  high- 
est efficiency  and  to  employ  workmen  of  the  high- 
est skill — factories  and  workmen  that  could  not 
possibly  be  maintained  to  supply  the  small  demand 
that  would  come  to  an  individual  manufacturer. 

Now  comes  the  record.  Practically  every 
farmer  in  the  United  States  knows  of  the  satisfactory 
record  of  these  machines.  He  knows  that  for 
the  harvesting  of  all  varieties  of  grain,  light, 
heavy,  standing,  down  or  tangled,  these  machines 
have  never  faltered — have  never  left  him  in  the 
lurch.  He  knows  that  they  have  stood  up  to  the 
work  well  and  have  endured  season  after  season. 

He  has  gone  to  the  harvest  always  with  the  per- 
fect assurance  of  success.  When  in  rare  cases  the 
unavoidable  accident  lias  occurred,  he  remembers 
that  the  repair  parts  nre  near  at  hand  and  that 
they  always  lit.  Another  advantage  in  pur- 
chasing International  machines  is  that  repair  parts 
may  be  had  at  any  time  and  any  where. 

Any  one  of  these  machines  will  do  your  har- 
vesting right.  Visit  an  International  dealer  and 
get  whichever  catalogue  you  want.  If  you  don't 
know  an  International  dealer,  write  to  nearest 
branch  house. 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Sen  Francisco,  CaL 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(INCORPORATED) 

International  Line:— Binders,  Reapers,  Headers,  Header  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Corn  Shockers, 
Corn  Pickers,  Huskersand  Shredders,  Corn  Shelters,  Mowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Rakes,  Sweep  Rakes, 
HayLoaders,  Hay  Stackers,  Hay  Balers,  Feed  Grinders,  Knife  Grinders,  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline, 
Engines,  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders,  Weber  Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  Bettendorf  Wagons 
and  Binder  Twine. 


Then  there  are  indications  of  coal  on  It 
which  are  alone  worth  another  thousand.' 

"You  don't  mean  it." 

"Yes,  sir.  And  then  the  new  branch 
railroad  is  going  across  one  corner.  1 
consider  my  farm  worth  $5,000." 

"Five  thousand,  eh?" 

"Yes,  sir;  I  would  not  take  less.  What 
are  you  putting  down  on  that  book?" 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  You  see  I'm  the 
tax  assessor.  Hope  you'll  stay  some  time. 
Good  Morning." 


Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 

For  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Mining 

We  Build  Pumps    For    Direct    Connection    to    Any  Kind  of  Engine  or  Motof 
WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

2 1 32  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


FER^eeoS 


TREES  THAT  6R0W 


good    bearers,    nrdted        «,^0>*Vr>lct<> linn 
Concord  (.rape*  2c.  ^.igS"^ >^FloweF  and 
■  JkV         Farm  Seeds.  Our 
lnrye  illustrated  cat- 
rreo. 


? \f^e  ^i&^y'  GERMAN  NURSERIES, 
G/Box  116    BEATRICE,  Neb. 


Citrus  Trees 

TRUE  TO  NWE 

And  embracing  all  the 
Standard  sorts  are  to  be 
hail  of  our  establishment 
Bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
the  largest  growers  of 
Citrus  Trees  in  the  world 
ami  our  stock  has  been 
awarded  the  gold  medal 
at  every  world's  fair  in 
the  world  where  we  have 
shown.  Our  fine  booklet 
containing  50,000  words' 
and  over  100  illustrations 
gives  you  all  the  points 
on  Citrus  Culture.  Price 
25  cents.  Can  we  send  you 
a  copy? 

SAN  OIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERY 

SAN    OIMAS,  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

1  Incorporated) 

ROSES— Very  strong  bushes;  splendid  assortment 

$2.00  per  doz. 
EUCALYPTUS  in  variety. 
ACACIA  in  variety. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET- Very  strong;  $7.50  per  100 
CARNATIONS— Field  grown  ;  6  in  pots  ;  $2  per  doz 

VVALINUTS 

(Send  for  special  circular.) 
Catalogue  of  strictly  "Pedigreed"  Fruit  Trees, .&c. 
will  be  issued  this  year.     Orders  for  next  season 
booked  at  any  time. 

MORGAN  HILL, 

8anta  Clara  County  California 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 
Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West. 

For  over  thirty  years.  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPtirity  and  Quality 

Our  Wu7  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicant*  free.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Plantinq. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

n  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Vines,  Palms,  Roses  J  PlaCCf  NUfSCrieS 


Citrus 
Deciduous 
Ornamental 

True  to  Name 


We  are  Universal  Providers  for  Orchards  and  Gardens. — We  do  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  fruit  trees  alone,  but  grow  also  an  immense  assortment  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  climbing  and  trailing  plants,  palms  for  house 
decorations  and  outside  planting,  roses  in  tree  and  bush  form. 

Calimyrna  figs  Our  Great  Specialty 

None  genuine  without  our  seal  attached  to  each  bundle  of  trees. 

APRICOTS 

PEACHES 
NECTARINES 

APPLES 

PEARS 

CHERRIES 

ALMONDS 

NUT  TREES 

BERRIES 

GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS 


GRAPEVINES 

We  can  still  lurnish  such  leading  wine- 
grapes  as  Berger,  Feher  Za^os,  Grenache, 
Sauvignon  Vert  and  Trousseau,  and  in 
table  and  raisin  varieties,  Black  Corni- 
chon.  Black  Hamburg,  Flame  Tokay. 
Emperor,  Thompson's  Seedless.  Also 
vines  grafted  on  Phylloxera  resistant 
roots  and  rooted  Phylloxera  vines.  Write 
for  our  complete  surplus  list. 

CITRUS  TREES 

If  you  want  an  assortment  of  varieties 
we  can  supply  you  with  the  leading  kinds 
of  Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomelos,  Limes, 
Citrons,  all  grown  in  the  great  Thermal 
belt  near  Exeter,  Tulare  county. 

OLIVES 

Our  assortment  of  the  leading  oil  and 
pickling  varieties  was  never  better.  Our 
catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 


BURBANK'S  CREATIONS 
For  the  first  time  we  are  offering  four  of  his  latest  and  best  creations, 
SANTA  ROSA  PLUM,  RUTLAND  PLUMCOT,     PARADOX     and  ROYAL 
WALNUTS.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  them. 

CATALOGUE  AND 

PRICE  LIST 

Our  new  catalogue  is  the  finest 
book  of  its  kind  ever  gotten  out  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a  compendi- 
um of  valuable  information  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
fruit  grower  and  lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature.  We  also  print 
a  catalogue  in  Spanish.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  mailed  on  application. 


OUR  NURSERIES  AND 
FARMS 

Roeding  Place,  u40  acres. 

Nursery  and  Propagating  Depart- 
ment Plant  No.  2,  130  acres. 

General  Nursery,  Plant  No.  3, 
320  acres. 

Citrus  Nursery  and  Citrus  Or- 
chards, Exeter  Tulare  county,  100 
acres. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $200,000 

Fancher  Cr 
Nurseries 

GEORGE  C.  ROEDING, 
President  and  Manager. 

Box  18,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  a  general  assortment  of  peach  trees  and  a  specially  fine 

lot  of  Elbertas. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  and  get  our  prices 
before  buying. 

VALENCIA  LATE   ORANGE  TREES 

We  have  a  fine  lot. 

ORNAMENTALS    OF  TILL  KINDS 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

Orange  (Bounty  Nursery  &  Land  Go. 

FULLERTON,  G7\L. 


We  are  entirely  sold  out  in  all 
but  a  very  few  varieties  of 
trees  and  vines 

We  can  still  supply 

Bing,  Black  Tartarian 
and  Black  Oregon 
Cherries 

Bartlett  and  Buerre 
Clairgeau  Pears 

Elberta,  Late  Crawford, 
Salway  and  Sherman 

Cling    (Very  similar  to 
Levi  and  Henrietta  Clings) 

Peaches 

Climax,  Wickson,  Fallen- 
berg  and  German 
Prunes 

In  Grapes 

No.  1 ,  well-rooted  vines  of 

Mission,  Emperor,  Cor- 
nishon  and  Tokay 

And  No.  2  well-rooted  vines  of 

Malaga,  Muscat,  Tokay 
Comishon  and  Emperor 


If  you  are  planting  in  any  of 
these,  submit  at  once  a  list  of 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  special  prices. 

Write  us  also  in  regard  to  your 
next  season's  planting.  We  have 
a  full  assortment  of  all 
commercial  varieties 

Silva  &  Beigtholdt  Co. 

Newcastle,  California. 


GREENBAIMK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 
Best  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 


Resistant  Vines 

Bench   or  Field  Grafted 

BY  CONTRACT. 

Fifteen  years  experience.  Have 
competent  crew  of  men. 

John  L.  Ames 

ELK    OROVE,  CAL.. 


March  9,  1907. 
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SEEDS 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


Send  For 

Our 
Catalogues 


141  Spear  St*   San  Francisco 


TREES 

E  Crawfords,  Hale's  Early  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  trees,  all  fine  budded  stock. 

Large  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears,  Burbanks,  and  S.  B.  S.  S. 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burb;>nk  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz..  $6.00  per   100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 

Seed  Corn. 

HICKER-Y  KING.  Largest  grain.  Smallest  cob. 
Great  fodder  producer  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  $50.00 
per  ton.  Casaba  melon  (Winter  Pine  apple)  seed, 
$1.00  per  lb. 

LEONAKD  COATES   MURSEKY   CO.,  Inc. 
Morganhill,  California. 

MONEY  IN  STRAWBERRIES 

There  is  no  fruit  that  will  bring  so  large  and 
quick  returns  as  the  strawberry  The  Burbank 
Beauty  (early)  $3.00  per  M,  and  the  Brandywine 
(midseason)  $ 2.00  per  M,  will  furnish  continuous 
picking  of  luscious  berries  from  early  spring,  till 
winter,  and  both  are  excellent  shippers.  Selected 
plants  carefully  packed.  25  per  cent  discount  on 
orders  of  10,000  or  over. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
ROUTE  2  BOX   93  BURBANK,  CAL. 

LOGAN    BEliliY  PLANTS 

$2.00  per  hundred,  $15.00  per  M.  Cran- 
dell's  Early  blackberry,  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berry, Lucretia  dewberry,  each  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10.00  per  M.  Plants  carefully 
packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
G.  H.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Burbank,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1684 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

Martinez,  Cal. 
TrlOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 
Have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Free  and  Cling  Stone  Peach ,  Apple,  Apricot,  Cherry 
Plum,  Prune,  Pear  and  Almond,  also  Cornichon, 
Black  Emperor  and  Tokay  rooted  vines— Cal. 
Black  Walnut,  Orange,  Lemon,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Prices  Furnished  on  Application 

slTrp  l_  u  s 

Peach  and  Plum  Trees. 
Tokay,  Malaga  and 
Thompson  Seedless, and 
Loganberry  Plants  .  .  . 
Also  Umbrella,  Black 
Walnut,  and  California 
Fan  Palms  

Kirkman  Nurseries 

FRESNO,  CAL.  

WANTED 

Man  and  wife,  no  children,  to  work"  on  ranch  near 
Sacramento ;  wife  to  be  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  and  general 
knowledge  of  fruit  farming.  A  good  and  perman- 
ent home  to  the  right  party.  Only  those  who  can 
be  highly  recommended  need  apply  Apply  with 
testimonials  and  what  wages  expected  to 

Pacific   Rural  Press 
Box  28  Berkeley,  Cal. 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
NITRATE^  OE  SODA 

THE  LEADING  FERTILIZERS  OF  TODAY 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Fresno.  Los  Angeles 

Write  to  them  for  Pamphlets. 


Seed 


tfl  Special  offer — 
Collection  No.  4 

novelties  and  specialties 
from  our  new  catalog 

ONE  PACKET  EACH,  of 

Burgers  Stringless  Pole  Beans-  10c 
New  Baseball  Cabbage  -  -  -  10c 
Lettuce — Strawberry  -  -  •  10c 
Pea— New  British  Wonder  -  -  10c 
Eschscboltzia,  Burbank's  Crimson  10c 
Sweet  Pea,  Countess  Spencer  -  15c 
Poppy,  Shirley  (Burbank's  Strain)  10c 
Heuchera,  Christata  (Burbank's)  10c 

8  Packets  (regular  prices)  85c 

ALL  FOR 


Wo  are  seed  growers  and  dealers 
Send  the  name  of  a  friend    to  get  a 
copy  of  our  1907  catalog 

C  C  Morse  &  Co 


168  CLAY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


) 


Sure  Croft  Seeds 
Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grasses 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 
FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

Successors  to 

Trumbull  &  Beebe 

547  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Annual. 


THE  CROCKER  PEAR 

We  claim  does  not  Blight. 

See  U.  S.  Year  Book  for  description. 
What  Luther  Burbank  says  of  it: 

"Box  of  pears  received  last  December; 
samples  have  been  tested  from  time'to  time 
and  even  at  this  date,  Feb.  10,  are  still  in  best 
condition.  Its  form,  size,  color  are  attrac- 
tive. Fruit  is  among  the  best ;  juicy,  refresh- 
ing and  in  all  respects  satisfactory  and  es- 
pecially so  at  this  unusual  season. 

Luther  Burbank." 

Get  the  genuine  Crocker  Pear- 
trees  from  the  originator. 

L.  L.  CROCKER, 
Loomis,  Placer  county,  Cal. 


GRAPES— 50000  rooted  Muscat,  Tokay, 
Sultana,  Concord. 

APPLES— W.  W.  Pearmain,  Winter 
Banana  and  others. 

PEACHES — Elberta,  Henrietta  (Levi) 
Cling. 

Deciduous  Shade  Trees  and  Flowering 
Shrubs. 

Roses,  100  varieties     Soft-shell  Walnuts 

Pioneer  Nursery,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


Farm  Conveniences 

A  manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Describing  all  manner  of  home- 
made aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of 
many  practical  men.  With  over  200 
engravings.  256  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  *l-0° 


FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 
Pamphlet  and  Price  List  free, 
on  application. 
Accept  no  substitute,-  insist  on 

 having"  MO  COCO" 
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SURPLUS  STOCK 


Petite  Prunes  on 
Myra   

Petite  Prunes  on  peh 

Sugars  on  Myra.... 

Silver  on  Myra  

Imperial  on  peach.  . 

Washington  plum  .  . 

Combination  on  pen. 

Yellow  Egg  

Sultan  on  Myra  

Sultan  on  peach.... 

Royal  Apricots  

Bartlett  Pears   

Winter  Nelis  

Rossney   

Levy  Late  Peach... 

Piquett's  Late   

Niagara   

Tuscan  Cling   

Early  Crawford  .... 

Muir   

Briggs  May  

McClish  Cling   

Triumph   

Anderson   

Golden  Cling   

Black  Tartarian  .... 

Chapman   

Royal  Ann  on  Mahaleb. 

Late  Duke   

Yellow  Transparent 
Apple   

Virginia  Greening  .  . 

Arkansas  Black  .... 

Alexander   

Smith's  Cider  

Y.  N.  Pippin   

Hoover   

Shepherd's  Perfect'n 

Jonathan   

M.  B.  Twig   

Spitzenberg  

King  of  T.  Co  

Duchess  of  Oldenb'd 

Gravenstien   

Winter  Banana  

Winterstien  

Cook's  Seedling  .... 

Ben  Davis   

Wagener   

Rome  Beauty   

W.  W.  Pearmain.  .  .  . 

Late  Bellnower  .... 

Wm.  Favorite  
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Tragedy  Prune  on  Myra,  4  to  6  feet.  .  , 

Orange  Quince,  2  to  4  feet  

Maynard  Plum,  3  to  6  feet  

Analy  S.  R.  Walnut,  12  to  18  in  

Analv  S.  R.  Walnut,  6  to  12  in  

Maddocks  S.  R.  Walnut,  18  to  36  in... 

California  Black  Walnut,  3  feet  

Norway  Maple,  3  to  6  feet  

Sycamore  Maple,  3  to  6  feet  

Elm   

Josselyn  Gooseberries   

English  Gooseberries   

Downing  Gooseberries   

Oregon  Champion   

Pearl   

Roses,  assorted   


93 
27 
105 
350 
280 
270 
300 
53 
30 
14 
115 
260 
75 
38 
10 
400 


ANALY  NURSERIES 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


The  Potato 

By  Samuel  Frazier.  This  book  H 
destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  prac- 
tical side  has  been  emphasized,  the 
scientific  part  has  not  been  neglected, 
and  the  Information  given  is  of  value, 
both  to  the  grower  and  the  student 
Taken  all  in  all  it  Is  the  most  com- 
plete, reliable  and  authoritative  book 
on  the  potato  ever  published  in  Amer- 
ica.     Illustrated.      200  pages.  6x7 

Inches.    Cloth   10.7b 

The  Dairyman's  Manual 

By  Henry  Stewart,  author  of  "The 
Shepherd's  Manual,"  "Irrigation,"  etc. 
A  useful  and  practical  work  by  a 
wri'er  who  is  well  known  as  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  subject  of 
which  he  writes.  Illustrated.  47B 
pages.    6x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.6* 


50 
60 
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EEDS 


MMF~lf  you  are  in  need  of  fresh 
and  reliable  Seeds,  of  Vegetable, 
Flower,  or  Field,  and  Plants  on 
which  you  can  depend,  it  will  be  10 
your  advantage  to  send  for  our 

NEW  CATALOGUE. 
Mailed  free  on  application.  Address 
Sevin-Vincent  &  Co.,  621  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

When  ordering,  please  refer  to  advertisement 
"The  Pacific  Rural  Press." 


Mail  orders  wanted  on  the 

New  Hamallia 

Blackberry  Roots 

Good,  strong  plants 

50  cents  per  dozen 
$  4.00  per  IOO 
$30.00  per  1000 


S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON 

Box  161  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Apples,  4  to  6  feet  10c 

Apples,  3  to  4  feet   8c 

Pears,  4  to  6  feet  15c 

Pears,  3  to  4  feet  10c 

Crocker  Pears,  35c  by  the  100,  6  to  7  feet 

Cherries,  4  to  6  feet  12 Vie 

Cherries,  3  to  4  feet  10  c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  4  to  6  feet  10c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  3  to  4  feet   8c 

Peaches,  3  to  4  feet  10c 

Peaches,  Muir,  Lovell  and  Phillips.  17 V2C 

Peaches,  Leroy   15  c 

Nectarines   10c 

Apricots   10c 

Pomegranates   10c 

Almonds   10c 

Grapes,   $12.50  per  1000 

Tokay,  Cornishon,  Emperor,  Mission, 

2  year,  medium,   Rep.    St.  Ges. 

 1000  per  $10.00 

Golden  Rule  Nurseries 
LOOMIS,  CAL. 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  el  and  sights  for  $7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
til  em  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

liipon,  Cal 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 
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COULTERS       New  Deere  No.  9 


Deere  Universal  Caster  Rolling  Coulter. 

Patented  May  6,  1890. 


Perfectly  adjustable  and  absolutely  universal  in  application,  with  anti-fric- 
tion boxing,  will  fit  wood  or  steel  beam  plows  of  any  make,  either  right  or  left 
hand. 

The  ordinary  coulter  clamp  is  made  differently  for  wood  or  steel  beam  and 
for  right  and  left  hand  plows,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  have  four  styles  of 
clamps  in  order  to  be  ready  to  supply  ordinary  demands.  Besides  this,  the  ordi- 
nary coulter  clamp  is  liable  to  fit  only  the  particular  make  of  plow  for  which  it 
is  specially  built.  Our  Universal  (shown  in  detail  above)  is  superior  to  all 
others,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  its  construction  and  mode  of 
operation. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  construction  is  that  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
adjust  the  coulter  blade  one  motion  at  a  time,  and  he  can  do  this  without  any 
help. 

The  cut  in  the  center  shows  the  whole  device  in  operation,  as  attached  to 
a  plow  beam.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  adjustment  of  the  disk,  by  means  of  the 
bolt  and  gib  in  the  vertical  plane,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  coulter  shank,  so  that  either  of  these  adjustments  can  be  made  separ- 
ately.   Made  in  sizes  from  10  to  16  inches. 


Edge  Selection  Corn  Planter. 

The  most  accurate  planter  in  the  world. 
NEVER  MISS  A  HILL 

Do  you  know  what  this  means  to  you  ' 
It  Means  that  every  kernel  is  planted  an  even  depth. 
It  Means  that  every  kernel  is  planted  the  same  distance  apart. 
It  Means  straight,  even  rows  that  are  easy  to  cultivate. 
It  Means  an  even  stand  of  corn. 
It  Means  that  there  are  no  vacant  hills. 
It  Means  a  maximum  crop  with  a  minimum  amount  of  seed. 
The  runners  are  adjustable;  from  28  to  44  inches  apart.    Plates  can  be  fur- 
nished for  planting  all  kind  of  seed. 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET  "MORE  CORN  ON  THE  SAME  ACREAGE." 


Deere  Implement  <<k,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 


Fertilizer  Values 

Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 

For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


-      200  lbs. 

Swift's 


Blood  h 
|  Bone 

fertilizer 


Manufactured  by 

ift  &  Company 


Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


Francis  Smith  Co. 


Manufacturer 

 o«  


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORK8 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.  All  Sizes. 
Office  and  Work*  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes  Coating  all  siies  of  I'ipes  with  Asphaltum 


WOOL 

Every  grower  should  report  his  nam; 
to  us  at  once  and  keep  posted  on  the 
spring  market.  We  will  also  tell  you 
how  to 

SELL   TO  MANUFACTURERS 
CUT  OUT  ALL  SPECULATION 
AVOID  MIDDLEMEN 
SAVE  FROM  2  TO  5c  PER  LB. 

by  using 

Co-operative  methods  on  a  strictly 
business  basis. 

It  costs  you  only  a  postal  card  or  a 
2c.  stamp  to  find  out  all  about  it. 

Write  us  today,  stating  size  of  you1 
clip,  and  will  tell  you  everything. 

Century  Mercantile  Co. 


BERKELEY,  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


3^-4-5  Foot 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


SOIL  S 

IBy  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

'  ArTexcellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to- 
date  horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties, 
composition  and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in 
humid  and  arid  regions. 

$U-593  Pages  Well  Illustrated— $U 

Sent  postage  prepaiil  on  receipt  of  price.  Address. 

Booft  Dept.  Pacific  Rurat  Press,  Berkeley,  California 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year 


TWO  FAMOUS  CALIFORNIA  i  HORTICULTURISTS. 

We  give  on  this  page  portraits  of  two 
men  distinguished  in  California  horticul- 
ture and  whose  names  are  very  familiar 
to  our  readers.  These  portraits  will  assist 
them  in  connecting  names  and  faces.  Of 
Mr.  Burbank  the  public  knows  too  much 
to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  indu'ge  in 
comments;  the  public  knows-,  indeed,  many 
things  of  Mr.  Burbank  which  Mr.  Burbank 
does  not  know  of  himself.  This  is  the  pen- 
alty of  having  one's  name  and  work  jug- 
gled with  by  rhapsodists  and  sycophants 
until  a  discriminating  reader  begins  to 
doubt  everything  that  is  written.  We  do 
not  propose  to  add  to  the  confusion  by  un- 
dertaking either  analysis  or  characterization 
but  we  are  going  to  follow  this  showing  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  portrait  in  coming  issues  with 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
new  things  which  he  is  now  opening  to  the 
public  and  in  the  value  of  which  he  is  con- 
fident enough  to  allow  them  to  speak  for 
him  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  other  portrait  presents  the  face  of 
one  of  the  most  energetic,  indefatigible  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
companionable  of  our  Caliiornia  pro.essional 
horticulturis>^frb  >George   C.   Roeding  of 


Fresno.  Mr.  Roeding 
nursery  business  by  in 


s  built  up  a  great 
di' voted  and  self- 
sacrificing  enterpriser  - A^fnolrgh  his  general 
aspect  and  outline  have  some  suggestions 
of  the  bou  vivant,  his  character  is  quite 
otherwise,  for  he  is  one  of  the  most  tireless 
and  persistent  workers  known  to  us  and 
most  diligent  in  pursuit  of  an  end — having 
courage  to  pursue  what  seems  great  and 
promising,  though  many  may  have  failed  to 


attain  it.  The  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  the  Smyrna  fig  and  how  it  is  to  be  at- 
tained in  California  is  the  kind  of  arduous 
undertaking  which  commands  Mr.  Roeding's 
energies  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  credit- 
able things  he  nas  done. 

But,  asked  the  reader,  why  are  these  two 
men  so  unlike  in  face,  race  and  phases  of 
horticultural  activity  joined  upon  this  page? 
It  is  trade  which  connects  them  for  Mr. 
Burbank  is  a  high-class  horticultural  pro- 
ducer who  has  no  time  to  think  about  mar- 
keting many  of  his  wares  and  Mr.  Roeding 
is  a  high-class  horticultural  merchant  who 
only  needs  to  know  that  he  has  a  good  thing 
to  give  the  world  no  rest  until  it  has  some 
of  it.  The  assocation  seems  very  rational 
and  natural  and  therefore  it  easily  comes 
about.  Mr.  Burbank  has  designated  Mr. 
Roeding  as  the  sole  introducer  and  dis- 
tributor of  some  of  his  most  unique  pro- 
ductions of  which  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  in  later  issues. 

The  interesting  thing  just  at  this  moment 
is  for  what  specific  reasons  are  these  men  as- 
socated?  A  publication  just  issued  jointly 
by  the  two  makes  it  unnecessary  to  remain 
in  doubt.  The  preface  to  the  publication  is 
entitled:  "The  meeting  of  the  Ways"  and 
is  signed  by  both  parties.  Who  wrote  it  we 
do  not  know.  It  praises  Burbank  too  much 
to  be  written  by  him  and  we  are  left  in 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Roeding  or  our  old 
friend  H.  W.  Kruckeberg  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  is  a  sort  of  literary  executor  for  him, 
if  a  very  much  alive  man  can  have  one. 
However,  it  does  not  matter  much,  the 
writing  discloses  the  motive  of  both  men  not 
to  be  engaged  in 
anything  which  is  not 
sound  and  promising. 
We  shall  give  this  de- 
claration in  the  writ- 
ers' words: 


Mr.  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa. 


Mr.  George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno. 


"The  creation  and  introduction  of  new  plants 
and  trees  is  a  matter  that  has  occupied  the  mind 
of  man  for  centuries;  indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
that  not  a  single  fruit  of  commercial  value  is  a 
product  of  its  native  jungle.  With  the  advance 
of  civilization,  man's  wants  have  become  multi- 
plied and  diverse  in  character,  which  fact  has  at 
all  times  and  ages  called  into  play  the  best  en- 
deavors of  the  race.  This  striving  for  perfection 
has  necessarily  put  upon  the  market  much  of  a 
meretricious  character  by  those  possessed  of  am- 
bitions tinctured  with  a  love  of  money  rather  than 
merit.  Nevertheless,  from  a  horticultural  point 
of  view,  everything  of  value  gives  emphasis  to 
man's  intervention  with  the  ways  of  nature  and 
his  unconquerable  desire  to  'do  better.'  Thus 
the  Washington  Navel  orange  was  once  a  'new 
fruit,'  which  has  added  millions  to  the  pomologiciU 
wealth  of  California;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Burbank  potato,  the  Elberta  peach,  the  Wickson 
plum,  the  Bartlett  pear,  and  countless  other  fruits 
and  plants  too  numerous  to  mention.  Because 
the  unscrupulous,  the  over  sanguine,  the  illiterate, 
boom  a  'new  thing'  of  little  or  no  value,  shall  we 
taboo  all  'new'  things  in  horticulture?  To  do  so 
is  to  place  an  embargo  on  progress,  and  to  say 
to  the  world,  'Perfection  is  here,  hence  further  im- 
provement is  impossible.' " 

"It  is  in  this  broad  practical  way,  and  purely 
on  economic  grounds,  that  Luther  Burbank  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  creation  and  exploitation  of 


new  things  in  fruits,  flowers  and  plants.  By  na- 
ture his  is  the  creative  faculty — the  trend  of  mind 
that  conceives,  creates,  executes  in  the  realm  of 
plant  life.  This  being  true  and  his  work  becom- 
ing so  vast,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  he 
should  leave  to  others  the  work  of  'bringing  out' 
his  creations  to  the  trade.  Appreciating  this  his 
friends  have  'long  contended  that  he  should  be 
relieved  of  this  phase  of  the  business,  so  as  to 
afford  wider  scope  for  his  scientific  and  experi- 
mental work." 

"In  this  connection,  the  Fancher  Creek  Nur- 
series were  approached  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
ing the  Burbank  creations  to  the  trade.  Ac- 
cordingly an  arrangement  covering  a  series  of 
years  has  been  entered  into  between  Mr.  Burbank 
and  this  establishment  whereby  we  become  the 
commercial  propagators  and  distributors  of  new 
plants  and  fruits  known  to  possess  real  values 
of  the  first  rank  that  he  may  put  out  from  now 
on.  We  say  'values  of  the  first  order'  advisedly, 
for  we  have  too  high  a  regard  for  the  horticul- 
tural Interests  to  place  anything  on  the  market 
of  a  meretricious  character;  an  opinion  that 
Mr.  Burbank  not  only  endorses,  but  Insists  must 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Hence  our  de- 
scriptions will  always  be  found  conservative  and 
to  the  point;  the  conditions  of  climates  and  soils 
governing  the  habit  of  the  new  Introduction  will 
be  found  based  on  experience,  lucid  in  ex- 
pression, true  to  the  facts,  and  conservative  in 
their  deductions." 
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he  goes  into  fruit  or  into  something  else,  he  gets  his 
eyes  opened  and  his  heart  broadened  and  before  he 
knows  it,  almost,  he  is  of  the  West  and  everything  looks 
different  to  him. 
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We  hoped  not  to  have  to  scold  again  about  the 
weather  this  year  but  the  provocation  is  irresistible  to 
say  a  little — just  for  the  sake  of  the  record.  From  what 
we  have  seen  and  heard  the  present  year's  conditions 
for  early  blooming  fruits  is  about  the  worst  ever.  In 
some  places  it  has  been  cold  enough  to  hold  the  trees 
idle  until  better  weather,  which  now  seems  to  have 
really  come,  but  in  most  large  producing  districts  of 
apricots  and  peaches  the  trees  had  to  come  out  in  full 
panoply  of  bloom  with  drenching  rains,  and  sometimes 
hail,  and  with  a  chill  even  when  not  raining  which  held 
back  the  bees  from  flight.  Damp,  heavy  air  and  ab- 
sence of  bees  is  not  promotive  of  pollination  and  it 
really  looks  as  though  the  labor  question  in  the  or- 
chards might  not  be  as  grievous  as  anticipated  because 
there  may  be  so  little  to  do.  Of  course,  this  may  be  an 
exaggeration  and  some  fruits  may  set  better  than  now 
seems  possible.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  later-  bloom- 
ing fruits  may  do  much  to  compensate  for  scantiness 
in  the  early.  We  sincerely  hope  so  but  it  looks  bad  as 
we  write  and  therefore  we  scold.  We  put  in  a  bad  word 
also  for  general  farmers  who  have  not  been  able  to  get 
on  their  land  and  very  little  into  it  and  have  had  to 
feed  idle  men  and  teams  so  long.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
great  year  for  livestock  and  great,  also,  for  those  who 
grow  summer  crops  by  rainfall  and  such  people  will 
have  to  do  the  smiling  for  the  rest  unless  the  pear, 
plum,  apple  and  grape  people  get  a  chance  to  help 
with  it. 


Our  older  readers  will  remember  the  discussion, 
rather  more  than  a  decade  ago,  which  followed  the 
announcement  by  Sir  William  Crookes  that  the  world 
would  soon  be  shy  of  breadstuffs  unless  something  better 
than  old  style  fertilization  was  found  to  keep  up  the 
yield  of  the  constantly  decreasing  area  which  could  be 
given  to  bread  grains.  We  thought  that  the  distin- 
guished electrical  scientist  was  off  his  base  on  prophecy 
and  we  still  think  so,  because  he  did  not  allow  for  new 
producing  fields,  such,  perhaps,  as  are  now  being  han- 
dled by  dry  farming,  and  other  new  ways  for  changing 
the  aspect  of  lands  which  ran  to  waste  in  deserts.  He 
also  did  not  allow  for  the  wonderfully  increased  supply 
of  commercial  fertilizers  to  be  had  as  by  products  from 
new  manufacturing  and  mining  industries.  Still,  Sir 
William  Crookes  has  kept  at  ».  and  seems  to  be  coming 
still  nearer  to  his  anticipation  of  turning  atmospheric 
nitrogen  to  account.  He  now  repeats  his  expectation 
that  the  bread  for  a  newer  and  greater  world  will 
come  from  the  commercial  production  of  a  cheap  fertil- 
izer from  the  air.  The  English  chemist's  recent  utter- 
ances relate  to  the  work  of  two  Continental  investi- 
gators, Kowalski  and  Moszicki,  and  not  to  his  own. 
He  still  hopes  to  overcome  the  objection  that  works 
erected  for  the  production  of  atmospheric  fertilizers 
have  had  to  be  abandoned  because  they  did  not  pay, 
though  their  products  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Kowalski  and  Moszicki  have  a  more  recent  and  ap- 
parently more  profitable  experiment  at  Xotodden,  Nor- 
way, near  a  large  mountain  stream.  Similar  sources 
of  cheap  power  abound  in  Europe,  especially  in  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  It  is  probable  that  one  of 
them  will  be  utilized  for  the  enterprise  in  which  English 
capitalists  are  now  said  to  be  takng  an  interest,  and 
which,  in  Sir  William  Crooke's  opinion,  gives  promise 
of  commercial  success.  And  so  it  seems  again  possible 
that  mankind  can  live  on  air. 


the  apples  that  the  plaintiff  had  prepared  for  shipment; 
they  should  have  destroyed  without  sorting.  By  this 
decision  the  fruit  inspectors  of  the  State  of  Washington 
have  the  power  to  enforce  the  horticultural  law  and 
can  destroy  any  infected  fruit  they  find  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  person  in  their  jurisdiction.  Californians 
I  who  may  think  of  shipping  unclean  fruit  into  that 
State  should  take  notice. 


The  agricultural  work  at  the  University  must  con- 
tinue under  inadequate  provisions  for  shelter  and  facil- 
ities of  all  kinds.  The  bill  to  provide  $150,000  for  a 
new  agricultural  building  at  Berkeley  passed  the 
State  Senate  but  failed  in  the  Assembly  by  two  votes, 
according  to  the  roll  call,  but  it  is  said  that  the  ham- 
mer fell  too  soon  or  enough  affirmative  votes  would 
have  been  recorded  to  carry  the  measure  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  the  research 
and  instruction  in  which  about  300  earnest  Californians 
partake,  either  as  teachers  or  pupils,  and  in  promotion 
of  our  industry  which  yields  the  State  about  $200,- 
000,000  annually  should  be  forced  to  remain  another 
two  years  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  to  happen  to  it  and 
in  the  best  event,  even  if  a  building  should  be  ordered 
by  the  next  legislature,  to  continue  its  work  for  four 
years  in  an  assembly  of  sheds  and  shacks  the  total 
value  of  which  is  inventoried  as  worth  less  than  $10,000. 
Such  is  the  housing  which  the  State  of  California  fur- 
nishes to  conduct  special  work  for  which  the  United 
States  pays  to  California  four  times  as  much  annually. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  really  shameful  and  depressing. 
It  is  even  more  aggravating  to  think  that  the  failure 
of  the  bill  was  due  not  to  any  doubt  on  the  part  of 
the  Assembly  as  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  work 
done  in  Berkeley  but  because  the  bill  was  knifed  to 
death  on  its  final  passage  by  a  few  men  who  were  mad 
at  Berkeley  because  of  the  capital-moving  scheme. 
Such  is  statesmanship! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

A  SOLID  SUPPORT  AND  A   POINTED  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  long  term  subscription, 
thinking  it  might  be  acceptable  to  you  at  this  time 
and  also  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  the  good  work 
you  are  doing.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  raising  fruit 
in  California  can  afford  to  be  without  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

Do  you  want  samples  of  what  we  call  Canada  thistle7 
I  saw  in  one  of  your  issues  some  months  ago  that  you 
doubted  its  existence  in  Humboldt  county.  If  you  still 
feel  the  same  way  or  are  not  sure  of  the  Hentity  of  this 
"pink-blossomed  grown  by  seed,  and  extend  by  root" 
thistle  looking  pest  I  will  send  you  some  in  the  sum- 
mer.— H.  G.  GROSS,  Humboldt  county. 

We  thank  Dr.  Gross  for  a  subscription  a  decade  in 
advance,  which  gives  peculiar  weight  to  his  kind  words. 
As  for  the  Canada  thistle,  we  have  had  our  doubts  about 
its  occurrence  in  Humboldt  county  pretty  well  cleared 
up  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  have  such  a  re- 
minder of  the  sufferings  of  our  childhood  in  New  York 
State.  We  have  no  ill  will  for  Humboldt  county  but  we 
hope  they  will  keep  the  pest  to  themselves  as  far  as 
possible. 

LEAF  LICE  OF  THE  APPLE. 

To  the  Editor:  In  my  young  apple  orchard  are  two 
kinds  of  aphides — one  that  blackens  the  leaves  but  does 
not  deform;  the  other  that  wrinkles  the  young  leaves 
and  the  young  stems  supporting  the  leaves,  but  does  not 
smut  the  leaves;  also  comes  earlier  in  the  season.  Will 
treatment  with  quassia  solution  end  this  trouble,  or 
must  I  get  some  proper  kind  of  ladybug  or  fly? — 
ORCHARDIST,  Eureka. 

Quassia  tea,  tobacco  tea,  whale  oil  soap  solution,  and 
all  the  insecticides  sold  in  the  stores  will  kill  the  leaf 
aphis  if  they  are  well  got  to  it  for  It  is  easy  to  kill. 
The  trouble  is  to  get  a  good  application  to  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves  and  you  need  a  good  spray  pump  and 
a  cyclone  type  of  nozzle.  The  cheapest  and  best  appll 
cation  on  a  large  scale  is  the  kerosene  emulsion.  Begin 
spraying  early  —  just  as  soon  as  you  see  the  first  lice. 
Common  red  ladybirds  are  as  good  aphis-eaters  as  there 


It  is  said  the  cut  rates  for  home  seekers  in  this  State, 
which  have  been  on  since  March  1,  are  bringing  an  alto- 
gether unprecedented  multitude.    We  hail  hospitably 
these  new  ones  and  welcome  them  to  a  shore  in  the 
Western   spirit.     We  have  always  claimed  that  the 
Western  spirit  was  something  different — to  say  the  least 
of  it.    We  have  perhaps  made  some  faint  attempts  to 
characterize  it,  but  let  that  pass.    We  never  came  so 
near  to  telling  what  the  difference  is  as  Mr.  L.  R.  John- 
son of  Missouri  does  in  a  letter  which  he  writes  to  an 
Eastern  exchange.  This  is  a  part  of  his  story  about  the 
man  who  crosses  the  Rockies:     "He  finds  that  fruit 
growing  has  been  largely  reduced -to  rule  and  rote  by 
a  progressive  pioneer  class,  and  that  he  has  simply  to 
follow  their  methods  in  order  to  be  successful,  while 
he  is  very  soon  convinced  that  a  disregard  of  them  will 
bring  upon  him  loss  and  disaster.   And — most  wonderful 
of  all — this  man  who  would  and  could  not  get  out  of 
the  old  rut  at  home,  will  go  West  and  there,  under  the 
stimulus  of  new  environments,  completely  revolutionize 
his  methods.    He  is  willing  to  give  his  entire  attention  \ 
to  five  or  ten  acres  of  orchard  while  "back  East"  he  j 
would  have  ridiculed  such  a  proposal.   He  finds  he  must 
have  a  modern  spraying  outfit  and  straightway  "digs  j 
up"  $200.00  to  $500.00,  while  before  he  came  West  no- 1 
body  could  sell  him  a  $5.00  machine.    He  gets  out  and 
sprays  all  through  the  season — eight  or  ten  times — a 
work  which  he  formerly  loathed  and  avoided.   And  the j 
result  is  that  our  regenerated  friend  is  soon  raising  just , 
as  good  apples  as  his  neighbors.   He  finds  that  on  high- 
priced  irrigated  land,  that  the  old  slipshod,  slovenly 
methods  to  which  he  had  always  been  accustomed, 
would  make  him  a  speedy  failure  and  an  outlaw  among ! 
the  prosperous  fruit  growers  of  the  community  who  will 
not  tolerate  in  their  association  one  whose  fruit  will  j 
not  grade  up  to  standard."    The  fact  is,  that  whether 


Can  it  be  possible  that  the  great  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
has  made  a  mistake?  In  an  article  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine for  March  he  says:  "Transported  to  Australia  or 
California,  our  black  bee  completely  alters  her  habits. 
After  one  or  two  years,  finding  that  summer  is  per- 
petual and  flowers  forever  abundant,  she  will  live  from 
day  to  day,  content  to  gather  the  honey  and  pollen  in- 
dispensable for  the  day's  consumption;  and,  her  recent 
and  thoughtful  observation  triumphing  over  hereditary 
experience,  she  will  cease  to  make  provision  for  her 
winter."  This  may  be  a  great  advertisement  for  the 
California  climate  but  it  is  just  otherwise  for  the  Cali- 
fornia honey  product.  If  California  bees  were  such 
loafers  as  Maeterlinck  thinks-,  how  it  would  ever  have 
been  possiple  for  California  to  have  been  the  greatest 
honey  State  in  the  Union  and  to  hold  the  record,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  for  the  greatest  year's  product  of  a 
single  colony.  It  is  a  most  obvious  fact  that  bees  in 
California  do  store  honey  in  a  most  marvelous  manner 
for  a  future  time  of  need  and  though  they  may  be  able 
to  fly  every  month  in  the  year  and  to  gather  more  or 
less  honey  also  every  month,  they  have  never  lost  an 
iota  of  the  provident  instinct  which  makes  them  com- 
mercially profitable  to  man. 

The  Washington  courts  have  fully  confirmed  the 
authority  of  horticultural  inspectors  and  commissioners 
to  destroy  insect-infested  fruit  under  the  law  of  that 
State.  After  a  long  trial  at  North  Yakima  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  the  fruit  was  largely  wormy  and  that 
the  inspectors  had  graded  it  so  as  to  remove  the  wormy 
specimens  and  not  destroy  anything  that  was  clean, 
the  judge  gave  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  defendants, 
who  were  sued  by  the  owners  of  the  fruit  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  said  that  the  only  fault  he  found 
with  the  defendants,  the  officers  of  the  law,  was  that 
they  put  the  county  to  too  much  expense  in  sorting 
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are,  but  they  generally  come  too  late  in  the  season  for 
the  early  broods  of  the  aphis.  For  this  reason  it  will 
not  do  to  wait  for  them,  but  open  the  campaign  for  your- 
self with  a  spray.    The  ladybirds  will  help  you  later. 

LICE  ON  CALVES. 

To  the  Editor:  Several  of  my  neighbors  and  myself 
have  been  troubled  with  lice  on  calves  the  past  few 
years  and  have  lost  several  head.  All  the  cattle  have 
had  them,  but  only  the  calves  die.  Although  taken  good 
care  of  they  keep  getting  poorer  until  they  are  so  weak 
they  cannot  get  up  and  finally  die.  We  have  tried  sheep 
dip  and  several  of  the  so-called  lice  killers  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  although  the  stuff  corrodes  and  thickens  the 
skin  it  don't  seem  to  rid  them  of  the  lice.  Will  you 
or  some  of  your  readers  kindly  publish  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  a  remedy  for  this  pest,  something  that  will 
be  sure  death  to  the  lice  without  injuring  the  calves? — 
READER,  Fresno. 

It  would  seem  as  though  you  had  used  medicine 
enough.  Scab  is  harder  to  kill  than  lice  ana  sheep- 
dip  ought  to  destroy  them.  If  any  reader  can  give 
helpful  advice  we  would  appreciate  it.  Lice  on  cat- 
tle are  usually  successfully  treated  by  thorougn  wetting 
of  the  hair  and  skin  with  kerosene  emulsion  —  the 
same  that  is  used  for  lice  on  fruit  trees.  Take  kerosene 
2  gallons,  common  laundry  soap  one-hair  pound,  water 
1  gallon.  Dissolve  the  .soap  in  hot  water  and  while 
boiling  hot  pour  it  into  the  kerosene  and  churn  or 
stir  violently  until  it  becomes  combined  in  an  easily 
recognized  emulsion  like  clabbered  milk.  Take  one 
part  of  this  emulsion  to  eight  parts  of  water  and  rub 
the  animal  thoroughly  with  it.  About  10  gallons  of  the 
liquid  will  do  for  50  full  grown  animals;  and  propor- 
tionally a  greater  number  of  calves. 

But  the  cleaning  of  the  calves  is  not  all.  The  stabtes, 
calf-pens,  etc.,  should  also  be  thoroughly  sprayed  or 
freely  treated  to  sharp  whitewash  of  fresh  lime.  All 
loose  litter  in  the  yards  should  be  gathered  up  and 
burned.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  calves  after  treat- 
ment should  be  moved  to  new,  clean  surroundings. 

CANNERY  WANTED. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  see  what  can  be  done  toward  inducing 
some  corporation  or  individual  to  enter  our  fruit  section 
and  open  up  a  cannery.  I  thought  you  might  make  us 
some  very  valuable  suggestions  through  your  paper. 
Within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  we  ship  thousands  of 
carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  annually,  and  we  think 
this  a  good  field.  If  you  see  fit  to  touch  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Press  please  remember  I  do  not  covet  pub- 
licity, and  prefer  to  have  my  name  omitted. — T.  L. 
HERBERT,  Penryn. 

You  will  have  to  endure  publicity  to  ascertain  what 
there  is  in  your  proposition.  We  are  not  wise  in  can- 
nery establishment.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  publish 
the  opportunity  in  the  hope  that  capital  and  skill  may 
be  attracted. 

SELL  THE   PITS   AND   BUY  FERTILIZERS. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  beneficial  to  the  soil  and  trees 
and  more  profitable  to  the  owner  to  return  the  pits  of 
the  peaches  and  apricots  to  their  respective  orchards, 
or  sell  them  for  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  ton?— GROWER, 
Fresno. 

Although  the  formation  of  the  pit  causes  the  tree  to 
draw  heavily  upon  the  soil  substance  the  material  of  the 
pit,  aside  from  the  kernel,  is  too  insoluble  to  serve  any 
immediate  purpose  in  feeding  the  tree,  and  the  ker- 
nels in  a  ton  of  pits  would  not  nearly  equal  tne  amount 
of  good  stable  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers  which 
you  could  buy  for  the  money  gained  by  sale  of  the  pits. 

SEED  FOR  SOUR  STOCK. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  advise  me  as  to  where  T 
could  get  some  wild  orange  sour  seed,  for  use  in  a 
nursery  seed  bed?  The  trees  grow  wild  some  place  in 
Florida,  but  I  don't  know  where  to  write. — PROPAGA- 
TOR, Visalia. 

You  can  get  any  quantity  of  the  seed  of  the  Florida 
sour  orange  from  our  citrus  nurserymen.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  bearing  trees  in  California.  This 
Florida  sour  stock  is,  in  fact,  not  a  native  or  Florida 
but  is  the  old  Bigarade,  or  Saville  orange,  Introduced 


into  Florida  at  some  very  early  date  and  now  existing 
as  a  forest  tree  in  that  State. 

BIRDS  AND  BLOSSOMS. 

I  watched  the  birds  working  in  the  almond  blossoms 
this  morning.  They  pulled  the  petals  off  and  then  took 
out  the  almond,  cutting  it  in  two  in  different  places. 
I  took  a  bunch  of  flowers,  on  which  they  had  pecked 
three,  and  examining  them  under  the  glass  I  discovered 
the  enclosed  bug  in  on«  that  they  had  not  pecked. 
What  is  it,  and  what  harm  does  it  do? — OBSERVER, 
Auburn. 

The  insect  you  found  in  the  almond  blossom  is  a 
thrip.  These  minute  insects  are  common  in  fruit  blos- 
soms and  are  believed  to  be  quite  injurious;  much  fail- 
ure of  the  setting  of  the  fruit  is  now  being  attribute!: 
to  that,  but  the  subject  is  not  fully  understood,  nor  has 
any  satisfactory  remedy  been  proposed.  We  do  not, 
however,  think  that  birds  pick  the  blossoms  simply  for 
the  thrip  that  may  be  contained.  Sometimes  they  seem 
to  do  it  for  the  tender  growth  at  the  base;  sometimes 
it  seems  as  though  the  quickness  with  which  they  are 
snipped  off  and  dropped  again  only  indicate  that  it 
may  be  sport  for  the  birds.  We  have  often  watched 
them  at  it. 

SPRING  BUDDING. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  answer  if  it  would 
do  to  bud  one  year  old  seedling  almonds  at  this  time 
of  the  year?  I  have  a  few  hundred  that  I  intended  to 
graft  this  spring,  but  on  looking  them  over  I  find  the 
bark  opens  up  very  nicely.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  nur- 
serymen have  been  telling  me  that  budding  could  not 
be  done  in  the  spring  time,  but  I  can't  see  any  reason 
why  it  cannot.  I  have  cut  the  scions  and  heeled  them 
in  on  the  north  side  of  the  barn  long  before  sap  started 
to  flow.  Of  course,  this  warm  weather  is  pushing  the 
buds,  but  I  don't  suppose  that  would  hurt  them  any. 
BEGINNER,  Livermore. 

Budding  as  you  propose  is  not  commonly  practiced 
because  the  percentage  of  success  is  rather  low.  It 
is  called  "budding  with  a  pushing  bud,"  and  is  quite 
successful  in  the  hands  of  some  operators.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  in  principle  as  grafting,  but  as  the  scion  in 
this  case  merely  becomes  a  single  bud  it  Is  more  dis- 
posed to  fail  by  drying.  If,  however,  the  weather  con- 
tinues moist  and  the  sap  flows  sufficiently  there  is  no 
theoretical  reason  against  its  success.  We  can  only  ad- 
vise you  to  try  it  on  a  limited  scale  and  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  better  as  to  the  availability  of  the  method 
for  your  use  hereafter. 

MUIR  AND  NOT  MUIR. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  some  peach  blossoms.  The 
trees  bear  two  kinds  of  blossoms  but  only  one  kind  of 
fruit.  Last  year  I  noticed  in-  my  Muir  orchard  that 
about  eight  trees  had  another  kind  of  blossom,  some- 
thing like  a  nectarine,  so  I  went  and  marked  each 
tree.  When  the  fruit  was  ripe  I  noticed  they  were 
Muirs,  the  same  as  the  rest,  only  we  cleaned  them 
in  two  pickings,  while  the  others  took  five  or  six  pick- 
ings to  gather  them.  The  fruit  seemed  to  be  all  one 
size  and  of  a  better  quality  than  the  original  Muir. 
Now,  are  there  two  kinds  of  Muirs  or  how  is  it?  Or 
what  do  you  think  is  the  cause?  I  think  it  may  be 
from  being  on  some  other  root  such  as  nectarine  or 
almond.  They  have  been  in  full  bloom  now  for  a  week, 
when  the  others  are  just  starting  to  bloom — GROWER, 
Kingsburg. 

What  you  have  marked  "original  Muir"  Is  true  to 
type  and  so  far  as  we  know  characteristic  not  only  of 
the  Muir  but  of  its  seedlings  and  of  the  Wager,  which  Is 
by  some  held  to  be  identical  with  the  Muir.  It  does  not 
seem  at  all  possible  that  such  a  fine,  large  flowering  va- 
riety as  the  other  specimen  you  send  can  nave  any  re- 
lation to  the  Muir.  It  is  probably  some  other  variety 
and  this  also  seems  justified  by  its  difference  in  time 
of  blooming  and  in  ripening  habit.  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  the  fruits  are  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  considered 
of  the  same  type,  or  is  the  resemblance  more  remote? 
We  would  like  very  much  to  see  samples  of  the  fruit  if 
you  happen  to  remember  it  at  ripening  time  and  it  is  not 
too  much  trouble  to  send  them. 

GROWING  SQUASH. 

To  the  Editor:  How  much  fertilizer  would  you  put 
into  a  hill  of  squashes,  of  the  Hubbard  variety,  and  how 
many  pounds  of  seed  does  it  take  per  acre?— BEGIN- 
NER, Amador  county. 


We  would  not  put  much  fertilizer  in  the  hill  of 
squashes,  unless  you  intend  to  use  plenty  of  water. 
If,  however,  you  wish  to  dig  a  large  hole  and  place  some 
dirt  over  the  manure  and  plant  seed  above  it,  very  gooi 
results  are  sometimes  obtained.  It  is  a  better  proposi- 
tion generally,  however,  to  apply  the  fertilizer  to  the 
whole  field,  plow  it  in  deeply  and  proceed  In  that  way. 
Of  course,  manure  can  be  used  in  the  hill  but  care  has 
to  be  taken  for  too  much  of  it  will  result  in  drying  out 
the  soil  ani  injuring  instead  of  benefiting  the  plants. 
If  you  are  operating  by  irrigation  this  danger  is  prac 
tically  removed.  Squashes  are  usually  planted  eight 
to  ten  seeds  to  the  hill;  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  seel 
per  acre  would  be  required. 

APPLE  SCAB  AND  SHOTHOLE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  two  apples.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  them?  And  what 
I  should  spray  the  trees  with,  and  when  is  the  right 
time  to  spray  them?  Our  apricots  are  all  covered  with 
small  black  spots  like  shot  marks.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  use  and  when  to  spray  them? — GROWER,  Mid- 
dletown. 

The  apples  show  the  occurrence  of  apple  scab,  a  dis- 
ease generally  held  in  check  by  the  winter  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  This  disease  of  the  apple  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  pear  and  is  to  be  met  by  tne  same 
treatment.  The  same  spray  is  effective  against  the 
shothole  fungus  of  the  apricot,  which,  judging  rrom  your 
description,  is  the  disease  you  have  to  contend  with. 
It  is  usual  to  spray  thoroughly  before  growth  starts, 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture;  something  is  done,  how 
ever,  by  spraying  after  the  fruit  is  set  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  containing  a  little  less  lime  and  bTuestoiio. 

BROWN  APRICOT  SCALE. 

To  the  Editor:  The  enclosed  is  a  sample  of  some 
scale  that  I  found  while  I  was  grafting  for  a  neighbor. 
They  are  on  Kelsey  plum  limbs  on  the  under  side. 
They  were  all  the  size  of  these.  We  did  not  know  that 
there  were  any  here  that  attacked  the  plum.  What 
kind  are  they?  What  advise  would  you  give  concern 
ing  them? — GRAFTER,  Placer  county. 

Your  trees  show  an  exceedingly  small  number  of 
"brown  apricot  scale."  There  were  too  few  present  to 
warrant  treatment  this  year,  and  it  is  a  little  too  late 
to  hit  them.  Earlier  than  this  next  winter,  while  the 
young  are  hatching  from  the  eggs,  as  they  do  in  the 
winter,  a  good  spraying  with  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  will 
destroy  them.  There  are  so  few  scales  on  your  specr- 
ments  that  it  seems  almost  remarkable  that  you  no 
ticed  them  at  all.  The  spray  does  not  injure  the  old 
scales,  consequently  fall  spraying  is  not  effective.  You 
have  to  strike  them  earlier  in  the  winter  than  this. 

GRAZING  COWS  AND  WIRE  WORMS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  by  professional  gar- 
deners that  it  will  not  do  to  allow  a  cow  to  pasture  on 
a  lot  which  you  intend  to  put  into  a  lawn  next  year,  be- 
cause it  will  fill  the  ground  with  wire  worms,  which  will 
eat  out  the  lawn  grass  when  you  put  it  in.  They  say 
pasturing  a  horse  will  not  have  that  effect.  I  supposed 
pasturing  a  cow  would  improve  the  land  for  grass. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?— SUBURBAN,  Alameda. 

We  never  heard  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  We 
should  certainly  suppose  that  grazing  would  tend  to 
bring  the  land  into  better  condition  for  Tawn  making, 
especially  when  the  soil  is  so  light  as  you  have  to  dear 
with  in  Alameda.  The  only  condition  which  we  can 
think  of  as  justifying  the  position  as  taken  by  the  gar- 
dener is  this:  The  cow  droppings  often  result  in  large 
clumps  of  coarse  grass  and  do  offer  conditions  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  wire  worms,  which  are  the  on 
spring  of  click-beetles,  which  would  naturally  recogniz  e 
these  places  as  suitable  for  the  support  of  their  off- 
spring. In  the  case  of  horses  grazing  such  results  do 
not  occur.  This  is  purely  theoretical  and  is  offered 
as  a  way  of  accounting  for  the  statement  made  by  the 
gardener,  assuming  that  he  is  correct  in  that  statement. 
In  the  case  of  a  cow,  however,  confined  on  small  lots, 
this  condition  will  hardly  be  likely  to  arise,  as  the  tuft.3 
of  tall  grass  would  not  occur  because  of  the  tramping 
and  distribution  of  the  droppings.  We  are  Inclined 
to  think  that  the  gardener  is  mistaken,  however,  in  hi? 
observation  and  then  this  beautiful  theory  of  accounting 
for  it  comes  to  naught. 
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GROWING  TREES   IN   HOT,  DRY  SITUATIONS. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Thornber,  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  prepared  timely 
hints  for  planting  shade  and  ornamental  trees  which 
are  applicable  to  large  areas  in  California: 

The  ornamentation  of  a  Southern  Arizona  home  with 
trees  and  shrubs  is  for  various  reasons  often  attended 
with  more  than  usual  difficulty.  Except  in  the  fertile 
valleys,  the  commonly  limited  soil  covering  necessi- 
tates the  digging  of  holes  in  the  underlying  caliche, 
to  be  filled  with  soil;  the  prolonged,  hot,  dry  summers 
render  unavoidable  no  little  care  in  the  way  of  irriga- 
tion and  cultivation;  and  oftentime  the  limited  or 
irregular  water  supply,  constitute  serious  drawbacks 
to  the  beautifuying  of  one's  home  surroundings.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  or  less  absence  of  green  over 
our  mesas,  the  real  pleasure  experienced  in  growing 
trees  amidst  desert  surroundings,  and  especially  the 
added  comforts  resulting  from  the  shade  and  diffused 
sunlight  during  our  hot  summer  months,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  benefits  to  the  community  at  large,  and  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  in  the  planting  and  growing  of  trees. 
The  increasing  demand  in  our  Territory  for  desirable 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  for  information  re- 
lating to  their  successful  growth  is  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement. 

Successful  Trees  Commonly  Planted. — Excellent  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  ornamentation  in  Southern  Arizona 
below  altitudes  of  three  thousand  feet  have  come  from 
the  planting  of  such  trees  as  the  native  cottonwood, 
Arizona  ash,  red,  weeping,  and  Russian  mulberries, 
umbrella,  pepper,  black  locust,  honey  locust,  (prefer- 
ably the  spineless  variety),  bagote,  mesquite,  paloverde, 
and  Mexican  elder;  also  from  the  less  planted  Mission 
olive,  Japanese  loquat.  Washington,  Canary,  and  date 
palms,  and  the  evergreen  poplar,  Sterculia  diversi- 
folia, — many  of  which  have  been  recommended  in  ear- 
lier publications  of  the  station.  Of  the  above  list,  the 
pepper,  olive,  loquat,  bagote,  evergreen  poplar,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  various  palms  are  injured  with  more 
than  about  fifteen  degrees  of  frost  and  hence  it  is  noc 
advisable  to  plant  them  in  localities  as  cold  as  the 
Upper  Gila  Valley,  except  in  somewhat  protected  situa- 
tions. 

The  native  cottonwood,  only  the  staminate  trees  of 
which  should  be  planted,  is  easily  our  largest  and  most 
rapidly  growing  tree.  As  would  be  expected  it  requires 
a  larger  amount  of  water  for  its  growth  than  any  other 
of  our  trees.  The  Arizona  ash  ranks  next  to  the  cot- 
tonwood in  size,  though  it  is  decidedly  a  slower  grow- 
ing tree.  The  numerous  fine  specimens  of  the  native 
ash  on  the  University  grounds  are  among  the  hand- 
somest of  our  deciduous  trees. 

Extremely  Drought-resistant  Species.  —  The  honey 
locust,  mesquite,  bagote,  paloverde  and  Mexican  elder, 
as  well  as  the  soapberry,  screwbean  and  ironwood,  will 
do  fairly  well  when  permanently  rooted  with  only  an 
occasional  irrigation.  Such  trees  as  these  will  be  found 
very  desirable  for  planting  about  school  grounds  and 
other  locations  where  little  or  no  attention  may  be 
given  them  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 

Other  Species  for  Ornamental  Planting. — The  princi- 
pal object  of  the  writer  in  this  article,  however,  is  to 
call  attention  to  certain  very  desirable  evergreen  spec- 
ies for  parks  and  home  planting,  which  as  yet  are  but 
little  known  to  the  public.  Among  these  are  the  true 
cedars  from  the  Orient,  the  Monterey  and  Arizona  cy- 
presses, the  Chinese  arbor  vitae,  and  two  species  of 
resistent  eucalypts.  As  concerns  adaptabiltiy,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  cypresses  are  natives  of  Arizona  and 
California,  while  the  cedars  and  the  eucalypts  men- 
tioned are  indigenous  to  mild  semi-arid  regions  very 
similar  to  our  own.  With  one  exception,  viz.,  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  which  has  not  been  given  a  trial  as  yet, 
representatives  of  all  these  species  are  growing  suc- 
cessfully on  the  University  grounds  or  in  Tucson,  where 
they  appear  to  be  equally  resistant  to  our  hot,  dry  sum- 
mers and  occasional  frosty  winter  nights.  They  should 
prove,  therefore,  valuable  acquisitions  to  our  growing 
list  of  ornamentals. 

The  True  Cedars. — The  Himalayan  or  Indian  cedar  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  desirable  of  this  group.  Two 
of  these  trees  planted  about  twelve  years  ago  are  grow 
ing  on  the  University  grounds,  the  larger  of  which 
under  the  more  favorable  conditions  is  eight  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base  and  about  twenty-five  feet  In 
height.  These  trees  may  be  recognized  by  their  bluish- 
green  foliage  and  graceful,  slightly  pendulous,  hori- 
zontal branches  which  are  given  off  loosely  from  a 
straight  trunk  so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical,  tapering, 
cone-like  head.    Besides  being  the  handsomest  of  th» 


cedars,  the  Indian  cedar  is  said  to  be  the  most  rapic"  of  chip  dirt  which  also  should  be  stirred  from  time  to 
grower.  It  has  been  planted  extensively  in  Southern  time.  With  the  observance  of  these  suggestions  one 
Europe  and  within  recent  years  in  California.    The  re-  may  plant  trees  in  Arizona  with  reasonable  expectation 

nowned  cedar  of  Lebanon,  associated  with  man  sine  of  success, 
his  early  history,  and  long  celebrated  for  its  tenure 
of  life  and  magnificent,  far-reaching,  flat-topped  crowns, 
differs  from  the  Indian  cedar  principally  in  having 
denser,  dark  green  foliage  and  shorter,  more  rigi  1 
branches.  So  far  as  results  in  California  show,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  Southwestern  con- 
ditions. Cedrus  atlantica  from  the  arid  mountain  re- 
gions of  North  Africa  is  another  closely  related  specie* 
and  a  very  desirable  variety  for  planting.    A  corres 


CEREAL  CROPS. 

WHAT  MR.  CAMPBELL  SAYS  ABOUT  HIS  SYSTEM. 

At  the  recent  Dry  Farming  Congress,  la  Denver,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Campbell,  of  Nebraska,  gave  an  address  from 
which  we  take  parts  and  which  we  presume  may  be 
regarded  as  an  authoritative  review  of  his  own  philos- 


pondent  writes  from  California  that  all   these  trees  ophy  and  invention.    As  such  it  may  be  interesting  to 


many  who  are  talking  about  it  in  this  State: 

In  the  fall  of  1905  we  had  an  unusual  precipitation. 
That  water  went  into  the  ground.    It  didn't  evaporate 

in  the 


thrive  equally  well  there  and  that  there  is  quite  an 
active  demand  for  them,  particularly,  the  Indian  cedat 
and  Cedrus  atlantica  which  are  the  handsomer  varieties. 

The  Monterey  Cypress— Another  valuable  ornamental  j  because  of  climatic  conditions.  It  was  there 
tree  for  Southern  Arizona  is  the  Monterey  cypress  from 
California.  In  its  native  habitat  it  is  limited  to  a  dry, 
rocky  area  about  two  hundred  yards  wide  and  a  few 
miles  in  length  along  the  Pacific  Coast  south  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  where  it  grows  about  fifty  feet  high 
and  forms  in  age  a  broad  flat-topped  crown  resembling 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon.  With  cultivation  it  becomes  a 
beautiful,  symmetrical,  rapid-growing  evergreen.  It  is 
much  planted  in  California,  being  used  especially  for 
ornamental  hedges,  and  is  also  popular  in  Southern 
Europe,  Australia,  and  parts  of  South  America.  The 


spring  when  you  prepared  your  fields;  consequently, 
with  the  moisture  in  the  ground,  your  crops  came  up. 
Then  it  was  followed  by  the  dry  period  which  scared 
some  of  you,  but  it  was  an  ideal  condition  that  it  was 
dry  then,  because  with  the  moisture  in  your  soil,  after 
putting  your  crop  in  you  don't  want  rain.  You  want  to 
let  that  grain  come  up  and  cover  the  surface  with  its 
foliage  if  possible  while  the  surface  is  still  loose.  This 
was  the  condition,  practically,  all  through  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  Eastern  Colorado  during  the  last  year, 
and  then  at  that  point,  when  the  foliage  was  practically 


Monterey  cypress  has  been  planted  but  little  in  Arizona  covering  the  surface,  the  rains  came  just  right, 
as  yet,  since  its  fitness  for  our  climatic  conditions  are      what  we  want  is  demonstrative  farms.    We  want 


not  generally  known.  Handsome  specimens  of  it, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high  eight  years  after  plant 


them  established  along  the  lines  of  the  railroads,  and 
I  hope  the  time  may  come,  and  in  the  near  future, 


ing,  are  growing  at  Safford,  Arizona,  where  it  has  been  when  we  may  see  tne  establishment  in  each  county 
successfully  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Smith,  Sr.  Mr. !  of  a  m0(iel  or  demonstrating  farm  where  the  farmers 
Smith  considers  this  the  hardiest  and  most  desirabU  j  can  come  and  see  wjtn  their  own  eyes  wnat  t0  do 
evergreen  for  the  Upper  Gila  country.  and  wnat  may  become  of  it. 

The  Arizona  Cypress— Our  native  Arizona  cypress  [  Now  tne  assertion  was  made  yesterday— and  I  am 
long  accustomed  to  Southwestern  conditions  ,  also  sorry  tnat  l  nave  t0  do  some  things  that  I  must,  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  matter  of  evergreen  tnat  is  t0  sort  of  take  tne  negative  of  many  points  that 
selection.  At  altitudes  of  four  to  six  thousand  feet  in  nave  been  made.  The  assertion  was  made  yesterday 
the  mountains  of  Southern  Arizona  it  grows  to  a  height  j  that  there  was  not  and  there  could  not  be  a  line  of  work 
of  thirty  to  forty  feet  or  occasionally  more.  While  a  ,  iajd  down  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  I  say  there  can 
slower-growing  tree  than  the  Monterey  cypress,  it  is  be  and  there  is,  and  I  think  we  have  proved  it  beyond  a 
apparently  more  resistant,  being  especially  adapted  to  question  of  doubt  where  at  one  farm  we  have  grown  six 
arid,  exposed  situations  for  which  reason  it  promises  consecutive  crops,  and  two  of  the  six  the  seasons  hav- 
to  be  valuable  for  forest  reclamation  work  at  the  lower  ing  been  exceedingly  unfavorable,  and  we  have  got 
altitudes.  A  single  thrifty  tree  twelve  feet  high  with  practically  the  same  yield  continuously  right  along, 
the  characteristic  bluish-green  foliage  and  pleasant  This  statement  was  made  also— that  the  grand  results 
aroma  may  be  seen  on  the  University  grounds  in  front  or  scientific  cultivation  have  been  in  good  years.  What 
of  the  president's  cottage.  While  it  cannot  be  bought  |  have  you  to  say  of  the  fall  of  1903  in  Western  Nebraska 
from  nurseries,  it  may  be  grown  readily  from  seeds.  and  Kansas,  and  the  spring  of  1904,  when  seven  months 
which  should  be  collected  during  the  late  fall  months  and  twenty-three  days  passed  by  with  less  than  one- 
and  sown  the  following  spring  under  lattice-work.        j  third  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  in  three  showers?   In  Hitch- 

The  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae.— This  is  a  small,  compact.  cock  county  ninety  per  cent  of  the  wheat  was  a  total 
pyramidal  tree  with  bright  green  foliage;  especially 
suitable  for  planting  in  small  lawns.    There  are  num- 
erous varieties  on  the  market  some  of  which  have 
golden  tinted  foliage.    While  this  species  is  but  little 


failure.  One  field  there,  handled  according  to  my  ideas, 
produced  forty  bushels  of  sixty-pound  wheat  in  the  face 
Of  that  condition. 

Going  at  it  Right  after  Harvest.— I  want  to  tell  you  of 

planted  as  yet,  it  does  remarkably  well,  both  about  a  nttie  incident  that  accidentally  occurred  at  Holdredge. 
Tucson  and  the  Upper  Gila  Valley. 

Resistant  Eucalypts. — On  account  of  their  symmetri- 
cal growth  and  extremely  resistant  qualities,  both  Euca- 
lyptus polyanthema  and  E.  rudis  are  desirable  for  plant- 


Nebraska.  It  involved  a  great  many  good  points.  A 
gentleman  there  had  become  considerably  interested 
and  rented  a  piece  of  land  across  the  railroad  from  what 
is  known  as  the  Burlington  farm.    In  1903  he  summer- 


ing in  Southern  Arizona  at  altitudes  of  two  thousand,  tilled.  I  followed  the  work  very  carefully.  I  was  there 
five  hundred  feet  or  less.  E.  polyanthema,  with  its  frequently  and  aided  the  gentleman  as  best  I  could.  He 
pleasing  form,  profuse  bloom  and  silvery-gray  foliage  put  his  crop  in  in  the  fall.  Nineteen  hundred  and  four 
is  the  handsomer  tree  and  promises  to  rank  with  the  is  not  the  best  year  we  have  had  yet.  This  gentleman 
pepper  as  an  ornamental.  Eucalyptus  rudis  has  dark  got  forty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  was  quite  en- 
green  foliage  and  even  when  quite  young  forms  a  very  thusiastic.  He  hoped  to  carry  out  the  plan  thoroughly, 
shapely,  compact  head;  it  is  also  the  more  rapid  and  followed  his  harvester  with  a  disc  when  he  har- 
grower.  When  small,  however,  it  is  subject  to  a  pecul-  vested  his  crop.  This  is  what  we  urge.  We  urge  it 
iar  disease  characterized  by  abnormal  branching  ac-  persistently.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  thresher 
companied  with  yellowing  and  dying  of  its  leaves.  came  along  and  threshed  his  crop.  Possibly  ten  days 
Planting  Trees. — The  proper  planting  of  trees  is  after  the  crop  was  cut  and  after  this  discing  was  done 
scarcely  secondary  to  the  proper  selection  of  varieties  he  commenced  his  plowing,  plowing  about  eight  inches 
Especially  over  our  mesas  where  the  caliche  commonly  deep,  and  followed  his  plow  with  the  sub-surface  packer, 
lies  near  the  surface,  holes  should  be  dug  four  or  five  which  he  borrowed  from  our  farm.  He  got  about  five 
feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  as  deep,  and  the  hardpan  rods  wide  around  the  forty  acres  when,  for  some  rea- 
below  loosened  with  a  pick  or  crowbar,  or  better  by  son,  he  was  called  away,  and  five  weeks  elapsed  before 
means  of  blasting.  These  holes  are  filled  to  within  a  any  further  work  was  done.  He  came  back — now,  this 
few  inches  of  the  top  with  ordinary  sandy  mesa  soi'  five  weeks  would  be  the  last  half  of  July  and  the  major 
which  has  been  mixed  with  about  one-fifth  its  volume  of  part  of  August.  He  came  back  and  took  the  same  plow, 
chip  dirt,  which  prevents  the  soil  from  becoming  packed  plowed  the  same  depth,  followed  with  the  packer  in  the 
and  impervious.  After  a  heavy  flooding  enough  more  same  manner,  following  the  packer  with  the  Acme  har- 
soil  should  be  added  to  make  up  for  settling,  when  the  row,  exactly  as  he  had  done  the  previous  part  of  it, 
trees  may  be  planted.  When  well  started  they  should  and  just  about  at  the  close  of  this  came  a  gentle  all- 
be  watered  thoroughly  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  or  ,  day  rain;  not  a  dashing  rain,  but  one  that  percolated 
often  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist  but  not  puddled.  I  down  in  and  moistened  the  soil  very  nicely.   As  soon  as 


During  the  winter  months,  two  or  three  waterings  will 
suffice.  It  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  soil  loosened 
at  least  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  about  trees,  so  as  to 
form  a  soil  mulch  and  thus  lessen  surface  evaporation 


the  surface  was  dry  he  went  on  with  the  harrow  and 
loosened  it  up.  The  seed  was  put  in.  When  he  startei 
in  with  this  plowing  I  called  our  foreman's  attention  to 
the  fact  there  was  going  to  be  a  beautiful  demonstra- 


and  at  the  same  time  permit  more  air  to  get  to  the  |  tion.  When  that  crop  was  ready  to  harvest  In  1905, 
roots.   A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  use  a  heavy  mulch  I  two  other  gentlemen  and  myself  went  to  the  field  an  1 
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looked  it  over  carefully,  and  we  unitedly  decided  that 
the  outside  strip  would  make  fifty  bushels  while  the 
center  would  make  twenty. 

Points  Against  Summer  Fallow. — I  wish  to  take  up  a 
little  time,  gentlemen,  on  the  question  of  summer  fal- 
lowing versus  summer  culture,  a  subject  which  I  have 
tried  to  promote  so  earnestly.  Our  agricultural  col- 
leges have  sent  out  a  great  many  bulletins.  I  have  one 
which  I  have  perused  with  considerable  interest  from 
the  South  Dakota  college,  put  out  something  like  two 
years  ago.  They  have  been  carrying  on  five  years  of 
rotation,  trying  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  what 
effect  one  crop  might  have  upon  the  following  crop.  In 
the  rotation  it  shows  quite  clearly  that  wheat — that 
having  been  their  best  crop — following  corn  yielded  a 
little  better  than  wheat  following  summer  fallow.  But 
the  trouble  is  that  if  the  plan  of  summer  fallowing  as 
carried  out  there  is  the  old  style  of  turning  unler 
some  green  weeds  and  cultivating  a  little  bit  without 
any  regard  whatever  to  the  development  of  the  plant 
elements  of  fertility,  if  you  please  to  call  it  that.  In 
their  experiments,  if  I  remember  the  correct  figures, 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  continuously  was  some- 
thing like  thirteen  bushels.  Wheat  after  corn  wa.-; 
something  like  four  bushels  more,  or  about  seventeen 
bushels.  Wheat  after  summer  fallowing  was  something 
like  one-third  of  a  bushel  less.  Down  at  Hill  City,  on 
a  farm  that  I  opened  up  in  the  spring  of  1900,  we  have 
raised  four  consecutive  crops  without — let  me  go  back 
and  give  it  to  you  clearly.  In  1900  it  was  summer 
tilled.  In  1901,  forty-two  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat 
were  harvested.  Remember,  1901  was  our  hot  summer. 
It  was  only  a  little  while  ago,  when  we  had  the  exces- 
sive heat  for  a  hundred  days,  and  yet  our  crop  went 
through  and  made  the  forty-two  and  a  half  bushels. 
The  next  year  it  was  summer  tilled  again.  The  next 
following  four  years  it  was  cropped.  Last  year  it  was 
hailed  out  just  before  harvest,  and  we  cannot  tell  just 
what  the  yield  was,  but  they  got  something  like  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  bushels,  and  it  was  estimated  by  five 
men  who  were  called  out  of  town  out  there  to  look  it 
over,  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  heads  were  down 
where  the  harvester  could  not  reach  them.  Of  course 
some  of  the  rest  of  them  were  shelled  out.  We  had 
Deyond  any  question,  an  average  of  forty  bushels  to  tfcf 
acre  for  four  consecutive  years  after  the  summer  fal- 
lowing. 

Advantage  of  Semi-aridity. — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  the  assertion  we  make  that  we  have 
found  the  way,  the  how,  the  time,  the  manner  of  culti- 
vating the  soil  by  which  we  are  sure  to  get  results, 
and  if  the  plan  can  be  carried  out  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  what  the  prairies  of  Eastern  Colorado, 
Western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas,  and  a  good  portion  of  New  Mexico — those  re- 
gions I  am  more  familiar  with  than  I  am  with  the 
country  farther  north — can  grow  better  average  cropd 
than  they  are  growing  in  Illinois  today,  because  we  can 
secure  the  ideal  condition,  and  control  it,  and  they 
cannot  do  it  in  Illinois,  because  they  have  too  much 
rain. 

How  to  Apply  the  System. — With  reference  to  our 
plan  of  fitting  the  ground,  we  will  be  as  brief  as  we 
can.  We  start  in,  we  will  suppose,  in  the  spring  on  a 
piece  of  old  ground.  We  double  disc  it  just  as  quick 
as  the  conditions  will  let  us  onto  it,  that  is,  after  it 
has  thawed  out  and  the  water  has  gone  down  enough 
so  that  it  will  not  stick  to  the  disc.  Our  object  is  three- 
fold. It  is  to  stop  the  evaporation,  to  admit  of  the  air 
made  in  developing  the  nitrates  and  bacteria,  and  it  is 
to  put  that  surface  in  condition  to  take  the  next  rain 
when  it  comes.  Now,  a  little  bit  on  that  point.  Many 
of  you  have  watered  tomato  and  cabbage  plants.  When 
you  set  them  out  the  surface  will  be  dry.  When  you 
put  the  water  on  it  seems  to  lay  there.  It  doesn't  per- 
colate. There  is  a  resistance  in  those  dry  particles  un- 
derneath. After  awhile  it  works  its  way  down  and  then 
comes  around  and  gives  it  a  second  application  and  it  is 
Immediately  gone.  Now,  when  you  have  your  soil  moist 
below  the  mulch  and  when  your  rain  comes  and  it 
goes  through  the  coarser  soil  on  top,  as  soon  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  moist  soil  below  it  goes  right 
down  just  the  same  as  your  second  application  of  water 
to  the  bottom  of  the  moist  soil,  where  it  will  force  its 
way  by  gravity  on  down,  particle  after  particle  until 
it  is  distributed  just  the  same  as  your  first  application 
to  the  tomato  plant.  I  have  watched  this  over  and  over 
again.  I  have  gone  down  into  the  soil  after  heavy  rains 
to  find  that  the  bottom  of  the  moisture  of  the  soil  would 
be  anywhere  from  one  to  six  or  seven  inches  according 
to  the  rainfall.  After  a  few  days  that  has  gone  on  down 
until  it  is  all  practically  the  same.  When  a  heavy  rain 
comes,  that  dissolves  and  settles  this  mulch  that  you 
have  loosened  up  on  top.  You  loosened  it  up  with  the 
harrow.    If  it  is  too  heavy  it  becomes  too  compact  to 


I  use  the  disc  again.  Be  sure  and  keep  it  loose.  Follow 
this  up  about  the  last  of  June,  and  then  plow  it.  Why 
do  we  insist  upon  this  up  to  that  date?  Because  of  the 
weed  question.  You  will  find  about  the  last  of  June 
the  weeds  will  get  very  persistent,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  them  down  with  any  tool  we  can  use  on  the  sur- 
:  face  in  that  way.  Then  we  plow  and  work  late  enough 
'  so  that  the  second  crop  of  weeds,  unless  we  have  a 
very  favorable  season  so  far  as  rainfall  and  heat  are 
|  concerned,  will  not  come  on  in  time  to  bother  at  all. 

As  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  do  the  plowing  your 
(  ground  is  moist  and  in  perfect  condition  and  it  tum- 
bles over  and  goes  all  to  pieces,  and  you  follow  with  a 
packer  that  makes  the  bottom  firm,  and  then  with  the 
Acme  harrow — and  I  say  Acme  harrow  because,  as  the 
gentleman  preceding  me  said  it  will  do  very  much  more 
than  the  common  harrow,  three  or  four  times  as  much. 
Then  if  you  get  a  rain,  just  an  ordinary  shower  that 
partially  wets  that  mulch,  the  common  harrow,  being 
.  larger,  answers  the  purpose  just  as  well.  You  simply 
break  up  the  top.  If  it  is  just  a  little  sprinkle  on  top 
and  does  not  seem  to  settle  the  mulch,  don't  bother. 
If  you  have  a  long  dry  spell  and  no  rain,  watch  the 
solid  soil  right  under  the  mulch  and  whenever  you  see 
the  top  of  it  begins  to  get  a  little  dry,  cultivate,  because 
it  is  time.  I  have  seen  several  instances  where  we 
have  cultivated  the  ground  under  those  conditions  after 
a  long  dry  spell,  and  you  could  go  there  in  the  morning 
and  the  ground  cultivated  would  be  perfectly  moist 
clear  to  the  top,  while  the  ground  not  gone  over  would 
still  be  dry.  The  danger  is  in  forming  a  crust  under- 
neath which  prevents  the  circulation  of  the  air  and 
checks  all  development.  Now,  this  is  vital.  Keep  that 
surface  loose  until  seed  time.  If  you  have  summer- 
tilled  your  ground  thoroughly,  do  not  put  in  more 
seed  than  20  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  Turkey  Red 
winter  wheat,  which  I  think  is  unquestionably  the  best 
yielded  we  have. 

Harrowing  the  Growing  Crop. — Now,  we  are  coming 
to  a  point  where  we  have  done  considerable  experi- 
menting, and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  advisable  to  harrow  our  grain  in  the  fall  unless 
we  have  an  exceptionally  heavy  rain  after  the  wheat 
has  begun  to  stool,  somewhat  earlier  in  the  fall,  then 
It  is  advisable  to  harrow  it,  but  we  do  not  like  to 
harrow  it  in  the  fall  because  we  have  found  that  wheiv 
we  do  harrow  in  the  fall  in  the  spring  the  ground  is 
liable  to  get  crusted  seriously  so  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  loosen  it  up.  When  spring  comes,  just  as 
soon  as  the  proper  condition  is  reached,  that  is,  when 
the  soil  is  moist,  not  when  it  is  dry,  go  on  with  the 
harrow.  Now  mark  you,  if  you  have  followed  this  plan 
right  along  you  have  got  a  liberal  stooling,  your  stools 
are  thoroughly  fixed  with  roots  and  you  can  tip  it  over 
sidewise  and  pretty  nearly  tear  it  out  and  yet  it  will 
go  on  and  grow.  The  important  feature  now,  in  the 
spring,  is  to  loosen  up  that  crust  which  has  been  formed 
in  order  to  admit  air.  Now,  as  to  the  harrowing  of  the 
grain  in  the  spring,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
go  over  it  twice,  but  don't  do  it  unless  you  have  to. 
But  the  idea  is  to  carry  that  in  the  under  cover  of  the 
foliage,  just  as  I  said  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
last  year,  with  a  loose  surface.  If  you  can  accomplish 
that  then  you  are  fixed  for  a  crop,  barring  hailstorms 
or  insects.  The  circulation  of  the  air  is  absolutely 
vital. 


 FRUIT  MARKETING.  

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUIT  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  report  of  U.  S.  Special  Consular  Agent, 
Harry  R.  Burrill,  written  the  latter  part  of  December 
from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  contains  information 
that  will  be  valuable  to  fruit  growers  on  the  Pacific 
Slope: 

A  consignment  of  3,186  cases  of  American  apples  has 
just  been  received  in  Sydney  and  the  fruit  has  created 
a  most  favorable  impression.  The  apples  were  grown 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  shipped  from  Seattle  in 
cold  storage,  and  on  their  arrival  were  declared  by 
the  government  inspector  here  to  be  the  best  con- 
signment he  had  ever  handled.  The  apples  are  larger 
in  size  than  those  grown  in  Australia,  have  a  beautiful 
color,  are  firm,  juicy,  and  delicious  to  the  taste,  and 
well  merit  the  unstinted  praise  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  dealers  and  consumers  alike. 

The  arrival  of  these  apples  in  perfect  condition,  with 
their  natural  bloom  unimpaired,  and  looking  as  fresh 
as  though  they  had  just  been  taken  from  the  tree, 
demonstrates  that  feasibility  of  exporting  fresh  fruit 
to  this  market  in  greater  quantities  than  has  hitherto 
been  attempted,  although  care  must  be  taken  to  limit 
American  shipments  to  the  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year  when  Australian  fruit  cannot  be  had.  Any  at- 
tempt to  put  American  fruits  on  the  Australian  market 


in  direct  competition  with  those  grown  in  her  own  soil 
would  be  attended  with  failure,  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  a  ready  sale  awaits  apples,  pears,  oranges, 
lemons,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  other  products  of  Amer- 
ican orchards  if  they  are  laid  down  here  during  the 
time  that  similar  Australian  fruits  are  not  in  the 
market. 

American  apples  should  be  shipped  so  as  to  arrive  in 
I  Sydney  by  October  1,  and  a  steady  demand  and  good 
prices  will  obtain  until  the  1st  or  the  15th  of  December. 
1  After  that  date  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  dis- 
pose of  American  apples  here,  for  the  Australian  fruU 
i  is  then  ripe  and  the  markets  are  plentifully  and  cheaply 
supplied.  The  Tasmanian  apples,  for  which  there  is 
great  demand,  appear  on  the  market  in  March,  and 
under  normal  conditions  the  season  lasts  until  the  1st 
of  October.  By  that  time  they  are  scarce  and  stale, 
and  the  trade  is  ready  for  the  American  fruit. 

Several  varieties  of  American  apples  may  be  found 
on  the  Australian  markets  during  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber, November  and  December,  and  among  the  most  pop- 
ular varieties  may  be  mentioned  the  Red  Permain, 
Winesap,  Missouri  and  the  Jonathan.  The  Red  Per- 
mains  are  sold  to  the  trade  for  from  $2.75  to  $3.25  a 
case,  while  the  Winesaps,  Missouris,  and  Jonathans 
command  approximately  25  cents  more  a  case.  The 
Red  Permains  are  usually  the  first  American  apples  on 
the  market,  and  come  into  competition  more  or  less 
with  the  last  of  the  Australian  apples.  Arriving  later 
the  other  varieties  thus  find  a  stronger  market  and 
consequently  can  be  sold  at  a  higher  price. 

The  Australian  pear  season  closes  in  June,  and 
Australian  importers  suggest  that  American  pears 
should  be  shipped  so  as  to  arrive  in  Sydney  by  the  1st 
of  July.  Shipments  should  continue  until  the  1st  of 
October,  after  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  export 
them.  The  native  pears  are  on  the  market  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  but  in  the  months  indicated  the  dealers  here 
believe  that  a  far  more  satisfactory  business  could  be 
built  up. 

American  oranges  and  lemons  should  be  on  the 
Australian  markets  between  December  1  and  April  1, 
after  which  date  the  Australian  plums  and  peaches 
are  also  to  be  found  here,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 

The  trade,  although  somewhat  contracted,  both  a3 
to  the  comparatively  short  season  in  which  business 
in  American  fruit  can  be  transacted  and  the  size  of 
the  market,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  attractive,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  importers  of  New  South  Wales,  to 
justify  a  careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can exporters.  It  is  believed  here  that  a  trade  far  more 
profitable  than  now  exists  could  be  built  up  and  stead- 
ily increased  if  satisfactory  business  connections  were 
made  and  every  shipment  of  fruit  maintained  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  required. 


NOTES  ON  FRUIT  PACKING. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Fulton,  who  is  engaged  in  the  fruit  handling 
experiments  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
cently furnished  some  notes  on  handling  apples  which 
are  suggestive: 

Such  tender  varieties  as  the  Fameuse  apple,  for  in- 
stance, adapt  themselves  better  to  the  box  than  to  the 
barrel.  Purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  two  packages  for  commercial  use  in  the  open 
market,  each  has  some  special  claim  of  merit.  The  box 
is  a  more  convenient  package  to  handle  than  the  bar- 
rel, and  since  it  cannot  be  rolled  and  tumbled  about 
like  the  latter  package,  it  affords  greater  protection 
to  the  fruit.  It  is  also  of  much  more  convenient  size 
for  the  average  city  consumer  who  wishes  to  purchase 
an  unbroken  package. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  barrel  has  the  prestige  of 
long  usage,  and  commission  men  and  fruit  handlers, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  more  or  less  pre- 
judiced against  the  box  for  Eastern  grown  apples. 
Largely  for  this  reason  the  box  will  probably  not  prove 
a  profitable  package  for  general  use  upon  the  open  mar- 
ket for  some  time  to  come.  For  fancy  fruit,  however, 
with  a  special  trade  developed,  the  box  is  likely  to 
prove  profitable.  A  New  York  firm  is  packing  New 
York  apples  in  boxes  for  city  trade  and  also  shipping 
by  express  to  any  point  within  a  certain  radius  of  New 
York  City  upon  special  orders.  The  box  is  a  little 
more  expensive  package  than  the  barrel,  but  it  can  be 
made  from  commoner  material,  and  box  stuff  will  un- 
doubtedly be  more  easy  to  procure  in  the  future  than 
barrel  stock,  which  is  becoming  scarcer  and  higher  in 
price  each  year.  The  cost  of  box  packing  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  barrel  packing,  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  must  be  more  closely  graded  than  for 
barrel  packing.  For  successful  box  packing,  the  fruit 
should  be  carefully  sized  and  a  certain  number  of  ap- 
ples put  in  each  box.  Grading  is  a  difficult  matter  with 
inexperienced  packers,  and  a  mechanical  grater  would; 
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be  of  great  value  to  the  orchardist  who  packs  in  boxes, 
providing  one  could  be  secured  which  would  do  the 
work  accurately  and  without  bruising  the  fruit. 

The  Value  of  the  Wrapper.— For  certain  kinds  of  fruit, 
the  wrapper  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  grower 
who  wishes  to  put  his  product  upon  the  market  in  the 
soundest  and  most  attractive  condition  possible.  The 
wrapper  takes  up  slack  in  the  package  and  prevents 
bruising.  It  renders  box  packing  of  apples  easier,  be- 
cause the  fruit  can  be  more  readily  adjusted  to  the 
package.  In  the  storage  house,  the  wrapper  preserves 
the  brightness  and  attractiveness  of  the  fruit  and  tends 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  rot.  It  prolongs  the  life  of  the 
fruit.  Maryland  grown  Kieffer  pears  placed  unwrapped, 
in  cold  storage  October  21,  had  decayed  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent  by  January  20,  while  the  fruit  wrapped 
in  unprinted  newspaper  was  still  in  perfect  condition 
Careful  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the  efficiency 
of  tissue,  parchment,  unprinted  newspaper,  and  waxed 
paper,  with  no  apparent  difference.  A  double  wrapper 
is  more  efficient  for  long  keeping  than  a  single  wrapper, 
and  a  good  combination  is  an  absorbent  newspaper 
next  to  the  fruit,  with  a  more  impervious  paraffine 
outside. 

Wrappers  have  also  been  tried  for  berries,  the  indi- 
vidual boxes  or  baskets  being  wrapped  in  a  thin,  imper- 
vious paper.  Such  a  wrapper  has  advantages  in  case 
the  fruit  is  to  be  stored,  as  it  aids  in  preserving  the 
brightness  of  the  fruit,  retards  mold  to  some  extent, 
and  prevents  the  absorption  of  storage  house  taints 
and  odors  to  a  very  marked  degree.  A  few  Northern 
berry  growers  are  reported  to  be  using  the  wrapper 
successfully  upon  fruit  shipped  direct  to  market  for  im- 
mediate consumption.  The  value  of  the  wrapper  for 
this  purpose  lies  in  whatever  protection  it  may  afford 
the  fruit  en  route  to  market,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
creased attractiveness  of  the  package. 


other  plants  of  recognized  value  for  honey,  he  might 
be  allowed  a  certain  definite  increase  in  the  number 
of  colonies  he  might  keep,  according  to  the  amount 
of  land  so  occupied.  This  land  owner's  right  should 
be  only  for  bees  to  be  kept  on  his  premises,  and 
strictly  non-transferable.  In  nearly  all  localities,  after 
all  who  cared  to  had  availed  themselves  of  this  right, 
the  bee  range  would  still  be  far  from  being  fully  occu- 
pied. Will  any  one  tell  me  how  the  rights  of  anybody 
would  be  infringed  on  if  the  Government  should  take 
possession  of  these  unused  rights  and  dispose  of  them, 
by  auction  or  otherwise,  for  the  general  good?  Details 
are  unnecessary;  but  I  would  suggest  that  for  a  bee 
range  the  congressional  township,  six  miles  square, 
into  which  many  of  our  States  are  divided,  would  be 
a  very  good  size.  If  it  were  thought  best  to  limit  the 
number  of  colonies  the  lease  holder  might  keep  in  his 
one  apiary,  this  might  be  fixed  by  a  commission  for  the 
purpose,  and  it  might  be  well  to  provide  that  no  com- 
mercial apiary  should  be  started  within  a  fixed  distance 
from  an  established  apiary  in  any  adjoining  range. 


THE  APIARY. 


BEES  AND  FOREST  RESERVES. 

The  bee-keepers  seem  inclined  to  take  active  inter- 
est in  the  forest  reserves,  but  generally  on  the  other 
side  than  the  one  taken  by  breeders  of  larger  live  stock. 
They  advocate  conservation  of  forests  so  that  they  may 
have  lumber  for  hives  in  the  future.  They  also  ap- 
preciate the  reserves  for  bee  pasturage.  Gleanings  in 
Bee-keeping  says:  A  great  deal  of  harm  would  be  done 
to  bee-keeping  in  more  than  one  way  by  the  destruction 
of  these  forests.  Some  of  the  areas  already  set  apart 
as  forests  by  the  United  States  Government  are  ex- 
cellent locations  for  bees,  and  two  new  reserves  are 
proposed  —  one  known  as  the  Southern  Appalachian 
and  the  other  the  White  Mountain  forest  reserve.  Both 
might  be  termed  bee-keeping  reserves,  as  the  timber 
on  both  is  largely  of  a  nectar-producing  kind;  and  by 
careful  handling  it  will  get  better. 

Interesting  Figures  on  Bee  Ranges. — Another  writer 
In  the  same  journal  tries  to  decide  how  much  range  a 
bee-keeper  would  need  if  the  Government  should  decide 
to  rent  bee  pasturage.  He  says:  There  are  few  things 
we  know  less  about  than  the  number  of  colonies  a  given 
area  will  support  most  profitably,  and  a  sane  man  would 
hardly  think  of  restricting  the  number  of  colonies  to 
be  kept  on  a  square  mile,  the  rule  to  apply  to  all  local- 
ities alike.  But  we  can  make  an  approximation.  Tak- 
ing the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  it  seems  that  a  bee-range  is  considered  to  have 
a  radius  of  about  three  miles,  and  that  not  over  100 
colonies  of  bees  should  be  kept  in  this  territory.  This 
bee  range,  six  miles  in  diameter,  contains  28.27  square 
miles,  18,092  acres,  or  something  over  113  farms  of  160 
acres  each.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  following 
the  generally  accepted  ideas  as  to  a  bee  range  and  its 
stocking,  each  160-acre  farm  is  entitled  to  keep  just 
about  one  colony  of  bees  as  its  share  of  the  general 
average  of  bee  pasturage.  The  land  owner  who  keeps 
more  than  this,  provided  his  land  is  not  above  the  aver- 
age in  nectar  secretion,  does  so,  not  by  any  moral  right, 
but  simply  by  seizing  on  the  rights  that  others  have 
failed  to  assert.  He  would  be  occupying  the  territory 
by  "squatter's  rights,"  just  the  same  as  if  he  did  not 
own  a  foot  of  land  or  produce  an  ounce  of  nectar.  I 
would  not  try  to  deprive  any  producer  of  nectar  of  the 
right  to  keep  a  few  bees.  Remembering  that  my  fig- 
ures are  only  approximate,  and  that  the  territory  is  not 
covered  evenly  by  a  single  apiary,  I  would  concede 
that  each  owner  of  160  acres  of  land  of  average  nee- 
tar  secretion  should  have  the  right  to  keep  two  colo- 
nies of  bees.  In  some  places  this  figure  would  be  too 
low.  I  believe  there  are  many  localities  where  it  would 
be  too  high.  If  he  has  an  orchard,  or  if  he  raises 
crops  of  alfalfa,  alsike,  sweet  clover,  buckwheat,  or 


WINTERING  BEES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Claremont,  Los  Angeles  county, 
writes  for  the  American  Bee  Journal  as  lollows:  The 
bee-keeper  in  California  has  great  advantage  over  his 
brother  in  the  North  and  East.  There  the  winter  comes 
with  such  rigor,  that  often  the  bees  are  swept  as  with 
the  very  besom  of  destruction.  How  often  the  entire 
apiary  has  been  swept  off  by  the  Storm  King  from 
the  unwary  bee-keeper,  who  was  not  careful  to  pro- 
tect his  bees  from  its  fury.  Here  we  have  no  such 
menace,  and  do  not  dread  the  winter's  cold  in  the  least. 
Here  there  is  never  a  winter  that  the  bees  do  not  fly, 
at  some  time  each  month  of  the  winter.  Often  the  bees 
fly,  gather,  and  breed  quite  strong  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  winter.  As  we  all  know,  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  death  from  cold  and  unusally  poor  food  would  not 
be  harmful  in  such  cases  as  this. 

Yet  there  is  one  menace  even  in  California.  I  refer 
to  starvation.  This  should  never  occur,  and  will  never 
occur,  if  the  bee-keeper  is  aware  of  the  danger,  and 
gives  heed  to  his  business.  There  is  a  reason  why  this 
occurs  far  too  often.  The  California  bee-keeper,  from 
his  distance  from  the  large  markets,  is  very  likely  to 
work  for  extracted  honey.  This  is  less  likely  to  be 
injured  in  the  long  transit  to  market,  and  is  sent 
often  at  less  expense.  If  the  season  is  good,  the  honey 
comes  in  rapidly,  and  the  over-ambitious  bee-keeper 
is  very  likely  to  extract  too  closely,  and  so  the  bee? 
are  robbed  of  the  needed  stores  for  winter.  It  behooves 
every  bee-keeper  to  look  well  to  his  bees,  and  be  sun: 
that  all  have  enough  honey  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter.  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  many  colonies  of  bees 
die  here  almost  every  winter  from  this  inexcusable 
neglect. 

The  crying  need  in  California  —  especially  Southern 
California  —  is  generous  rains.  We  must  have  them  to 
insure  a  full  honey  crop.  We  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  this  respect  this  winter.  We  have  not  only  had 
more  than  is  usual,  but  we  have  them  in  a  way  to 
do  the  most  good.  The  prospects  now  for  next  season 
are  very  excellent.  With  good  rains  we  are  almost 
sure  to  have  a  good  honey  year.  Last  year,  however, 
even  with  rains,  we  had  a  derth  of  honey.  The  cold, 
damp  season  was  the  cause.  Such  seasons  are  very 
exceptional.  , 
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POINTS  ABOUT  SELLING  SQUABS. 

No  doubt  many  beginners  attack  the  squab  problem 
with  the  thought  that  the  main  thing  to  learn  is  how 
to  grow  them  and  with  little  concern  for  the  market 
end.  A  writer  for  the  Pacific  Fancier  sketches  the  sell- 
ing problem  in  Los  Angeles,  which  is  probably  like  that 
of  other  large  cities. 

Southern  California  does  not  raise  one-tenth  of  the 
squabs  she  consumes,  but  annually  brings  thousands  of 
dozens  from  Eastern  cold  storage  establishments  to 
supply  the  demand.  The  large  hotels  have  never  been 
able  to  depend  upon  local  production,  there  being  only 
one  squab  ranch  in  the  State  which  makes  any  pre- 
tense at  being  able  to  take  care  of  its  customers  at 
all  times.  The  ranch  referred  to,  we  are  informed, 
has  some  fifty  thousand  breeding  birds,  and  the  owner 
runs  it  on  business  principles,  earning,  it  is  said,  over 
$25,000  annually.  Many  of  our  unsuccessful  breeders 
attempt  to  market  their  squabs  as  they  arrive  at  the 
marketable  age,  and  as  a  result  are  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  buyer's  price;  whereas,  the  successful  men  in 
the  busmess  dress  their  squabs  as  they  arrive  at  mar- 
ketable age,  deposit  them  in  cold  storage,  where  they 
remain  until  the  demand  and  price  is  more  satisfactory. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  squabs  are  most  abund- 
ant at  the  season  of  the  year  when  poultry  and  game 
are  plentiful.  This  fact  necessarily  brings  down  the 
price  during  said  season.  Statistics  show  that  the 
prices  of  squabs  vary  during  the  year  from  $1.50  to 
$6.00  per  dozen;  the  cold  storage  charges  are  about 
half  a  cent  a  pound  per  month,  which  equals  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  squab,  as  they  average  half  a  pound  each, 
and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  weight  of  the  box  they 
are  packed  in. 

We  have  received  numerous  complaints  from  small 
breeders  that  they  can  find  no  market  for  their  stock 
and  have  carefully  investigated  the  cause.  We  find 
that  the  principal  consumers  of  squabs  are  the  large 
hotels,  clubs  and  prominent  caterers  who  will  not  put 
them  on  the  bill  of  fare  at  all  unless  able  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  to  go  round  when  they  need  them; 
consequently  many  banquets  and  dinners  are  prepared 
without  squabs,  where  they  would  be  used  were  they 
obtainable.  Squabs  are  seldom  wanted  in  small  quan- 
tities; an  example  of  this  fact  is  a  recent  banquet  that 
the  writer  has  in  mind  where  sixteen  hundred  people 
were  served,  and  sixteen  hundred  squabs  were  dili- 
gently but  unsuccessfully  sought  for  the  menu. 

Most  buyers  of  squabs  have  their  established  source 
of  supply  and  will  not  consider  a  proposition  to  buy 
odd  lots  from  people  who  have  occasional  small  lots 
to  sell;  in  fact,  they  dare  not  for  fear  of  being  cut  off 
entirely  by  their  regular  supply  man.  The  writer  at- 
tempted to  find  a  market  for  a  Pacific  Fancier  adver- 
tiser, who  wanted  to  send  to  market  5  to  20  dozen 
weekly,  and  was  informed  by  several  large  buyers  that 
when  they  needed  squabs  they  must  be  able  to  depend 
upon  getting  all  they  wanted  JUBt  when  they  needed 
them  and  in  order  to  remain  in  good  standing  with  the 
very  few  men  able  to  meet  their  requirements  they 
were  not  permitted  to  buy  from  any  one  else  under 
penalty  of  having  their  supply  cut  off  altogether. 

There  is  in  Southern  California  only  one  breeder 
who  raises  his  own  squabs,  and  a  couple  of  dealers 
who  import  the  cold  storage  squabs  rrom  the  East 
equipped  to  care  for  this  business  as  the  trade  de- 
mands; consequently,  the  buyers  are  at  the  mercy  ol 
the  very  few  big  sellers,  who  do  all  in  their  power  to 
keep  out  the  competition  of  the  small  breeders.  With 
those  odds  against  him,  where  is  the  small  breeder  to 
find  his  market?  That  is  the  question?  We  can  see 
but  one  answer!  Form  a  squab  selling  association  of 
your  own,  appoint  a  Los  Angeles  resident  selling  agent 
for  said  association,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  find 
the  best  possible  market  for  such  squabs  as  members 
of  said  association  have  consigned  to  the  cold  storage 
warehouse;  collect  moneys  and  distribute  same  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  said  association. 

Persons  contemplating  engaging  in  the  business  on 
a  large  scale  should  calculate  on  marketing  no  squabs 
until  they  are  in  position  to  keep  at  least  1,000  to 
5,000  birds  in  cold  storage  at  all  times  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  regular  customers,  who  are  liable 
to  require  them  on  short  notice.  In  fact,  all  buyers 
demand  the  right  to  send  their  wagons  with  orders 
on  the  cold  storage  companies  for  birds  whenever  they 
want  them.  When  you  reach  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, you  can  become  a  factor  and  secure  your  share, 
not  before.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  result  much 
money  or  much  time  is  necessary.  In  case  a  large 
amount  of  cash  is  put  into  the  business  on  the  start, 
the  birds  will  multiply  rapidly  and  less  time  will  be 
consumed  in  building  up  a  big  flock;  but  if  a  small  or- 
iginal cash  outlay  is  desired,  time  alone  can  build  up 
the  flock  to  a  paying  basis. 


FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

To  get  eggs  in  profitable  quantities  all  the  year, 
says  a  successful  producer  of  winter  eggs,  in  the 
Pacific  Fancier,  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  a  per- 
sistent laying  strain.  Then  early  hatched  pullets,  and 
proper  care  and  feed  will  keep  the  ledger  balance  on 
the  cheerful  side  every  month  in  the  year.  Green  feed 
is  necessary  at  all  times  for  best  results,  both  for 
health  and  egg  production. 

For  the  last  fourteen  months  I  have  fed  dry  mash 
(in  hopper),  consisting  of  one  part  shorts  and  two 
parts  bran.  This  they  have  access  to  all  the  time.  I 
feed  whole  grain  but  once  a  day  —  about  4  p.  m. —  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  whole  corn,  whole  barley  and 
wheat.  I  feed  more  than  they  will  clean  up  in  the 
evening,  and  the  active  ones  get  what  Is  left  the 
next  morning  before  the  lazy  ones  get  off  the  perch. 
I  feed  whole  barley  and  whole  corn  because  it  is 
cheaper  and  because  I  firmly  believe  the  results  will 
be  the  same.  If  the  droppings  seem  too  soft  increase 
the  proportion  of  shorts  and  decrease  the  bran.  The 
hens  have  free  access  at  all  times  to  grit,  shell,  beef 
scraps,  and  green  cut  bone  in  separate  compartments. 
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THE  FIELD. 


THE  APPLICATION   OF   BARNYARD  MANURE. 

Every  farmer  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  says  Prof.  C. 
O.  Smith,  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  that  if 
barnyard  manure  had  no  value  other  than  that  due  to 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  it  contains, 
it  would  scarcely  pay  for  the  trouble  of  handling  it, 
hauling  it  to  the  field,  and  spreading.  Just  think,  a 
chemist  could  find  in  a  ton  of  fresh  barnyard  manure 
but  the  value  of  $1.39,  the  nitrogen  being  worth  45 
cents,  the  phosphoric  acid  42  cents,  and  the  potash  52 
cents.  At  this  rate  it  would  be  cheaper  and  easier  to 
get  the  plant-food  in  a  commercial  fertilizer  because 
you  would  then  know  exactly  what  you  were  getting 
and  the  plant-food  would  become  immediately  available, 
whereas  when  barnyard  manure  is  applied  to  the  .sot) 
it  must  decay  before  the  plants  can  utilize  its  constit- 
uents. In  this  decay  no  small  share  of  the  nitrogen  at 
least  might  be  lost. 

The  great  value  of  barnyard  manure  consists  in  the 
physical  effect  it  has  upon  the  soil.  Over  three-quar- 
ters of  the  weight  of  the  crop  when  harvested  is  made 
up  of  water  and  besides,  when  the  crop  is  growing,  it 
dissipates  through  its  leaves  many  as  many  times  as 
much  water  as  it  holds  in  its  substance.  In  fact,  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  soil  must  furnish  three 
hundred  tons  of  water,  to  the  crop  for  every  ton  oi 
dry  matter  removed  in  the  harvest.  Water,  therefore 
Is  the  material  most  needed  by  the  crop.  This  water 
must  be  all  absorbed  through  the  roots,  taken  from  the 
water  in  the  soil.  The  water-holding  contents  of  the 
soil  is  therefore  of  prime  importance.  Now  the  water- 
holding  contents  of  the  soil  depends  on  two  factors  at 
least;  one  the  size  of  the  soil  particles,  the  other  the 
quantity  of  humus  and  decaying  organic  matter  present. 
Dr.  Kedzie  showed  that  the  addition  to  sand  of  one- 
twentieth  of  its  bulk  of  dry,  finely  pulverized  muck 
nearly  doubled  the  amount  of  water  which  the  sand 
would  hold  against  gravity.  Where  barnyard  manure 
is  applied  to  a  soil,  therefore,  it  makes  the  latter  spongy 
and  able  to  hold  much  more  water.  Where  to  one-half 
of  a  certain  field  but  eight  tons  of  fresh  barnyard 
manure  was  applied  per  acre,  while  to  the  other  halJ 
nothing  was  applied  except  an  equal  amount  of  plant- 
food  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the  first  half 
of  the  field  withstood  a  drouth  and  produced  a  full  crop 
of  potatoes.  On  the  second  half  the  crop  was  but  lit- 
tle more  than  half  of  a  full  yield  because  of  the  limi- 
tation brought  about  by  the  lack  of  water  in  part  oi 
the  growing  season.  You  see  that  it  was  not  a  questior 
of  the  supply  of  plant-food  but  of  plant-drink,  and  that 
the  plant-drink  was  kept  ready  for  the  potato  root* 
by  the  decaying  manure  in  the  soil.  This  leads  to  cer- 
tain obvious  conclusions. 

Necessity  of  Quickly  Applying  Manure. — In  the  firsi 
place  the  sooner  the  manure  can  be  gotten  into  the  soil 
the  better,  because  of  the  more  organic  matter  it  will 
contain.  The  rotting  of  manure  means  a  waste  of  or- 
ganic matter.  The  chemist  will  say  that  the  loss  falls 
chiefly  upon  the  carbon.  Granted,  but  the  carbon  and 
its  compounds  are  needed  in  the  soil  for  the  produc- 
tion of  humus,  for  that  slow  decay  which  has  to  do  with 
the  water  holding  content  of  the  soil  and  makes  profit- 
able crops  possible.  Next  the  very  act  of  decay  in  the 
soil  is  useful  in  ways  that  we  cannot  understand  much 
less  describe.  The  decay  of  organic  matter  is  the  work 
of  bacteria,  and  the  presence  of  these  organisms  in 
the  soil  seems  to  favor  the  growth  of  crops  if  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  set  free  by  them  is  not  directly  helpful 
to  the  plant  in  securing  its  food. 

Besides  this,  remember  that  manure  loses  a  good 
deal  of  plant-food  when  allowed  to  decay  outside  of  the 
soil.  The  venerable  Dr.  Roberts,  while  at  the  Cornell 
University,  found  that  4,000  pounds  of  manure  had  de- 
creased in  weight  to  1,730  pounds.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen  had  escaped  into  the  air,  three-quarters  of 
the  potash  had  been  washed  away  by  the  rain,  and  prac- 
tically half  of  the  phosphoric  acid  had  gone  the  same 
way.  The  corpse  remained,  while  the  spirit  had  taken 
its  flight.  So  when  five  tons  of  cow  manure  were  simi- 
larly exposed,  but  in  a  compact  pile  narrow  at  the  top 
and  wide  at  the  bottom  and  well  packed  with  300 
pounds  of  gypsum  mixed  with  it  to  save  the  nitrogen. 
Forty-one  per  cent  of  that  valuable  constituent  had 
gone  into  the  air,  and  one-fifth  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
was  washed  out  by  the  rains,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
pactness and  pyramidical  shape  of  the  pile.  The  gross 
weight  had  decreased  from  10,000  pounds  to  5,125 
pounds.  Some  one  says  that  he  had  saved  the  hauling 
of  the  5,000  pounds  of  useless  matter  to  the  fields.  Not 
so.  This  loss  in  weight  meant  the  disappearance  of  the 
very  organic  matter  needed  to  maintain  the  water- 
holding-  capacity  of    the    soil.    Every  consideration 


points  to  the  application  of  the  manure  as  soon  as 
pitched  out  of  the  stable. 

[These  positions  are  not  all  true  in  California,  be- 
cause of  different  moisture  conditions  prevailing.  It  is 
not  always  desirable  to  cover  the  manure  into  the  soil 
at  all  times,  because  it  promotes  loss  of  moisture,  but 
it  is  always  better  to  spread  the  manure  in  the  field 
than  to  let  it  burn  out  in  the  heap.  When  manure  is 
quickly  dried  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  does  not 
lose,  because  it  cannot  ferment,  and  it  can  be  turned 
under  later  when  there  is  surplus  moisture  available 
in  the  soil. — Ed.] 


EASTERN    PRICES    FOR    CANNING  VEGETABLES. 

Some  of  our  readers  who  grow  field  vegetables  for 
sale  to  the  California  canners  may  like  to  compare  the 
prices  they  get  with  those  which  are  considered  good 
or  bad  in  the  Central  West,  as  described  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer: 

In  many  Indiana  counties  canners  are  giving  around 
$6.50  per  ton  for  corn  in  the  husk  delivered  at  factory, 
this  price  corresponding  to  that  of  a  year  ago.  In  Iowa, 
from  $4.50  to  $5.50  is  being  paid,  prices  showing  no 
change  from  last  season.  In  such  Illinois  counties  as 
Stevenson,  Vermilion,  and  Ford,  the  range  is  $5.00  to 
$7.00  per  ton,  or  around  35  to  40  cents  per  bushel. 
Some  Minnesota  canners  are  giving  $6.00  to  $8.00.  In 
Columbia  county,  Wisconsin,  $8.00  is  being  paid. 

Owing  to  the  nearness  to  market  and  other  favorable 
conditions,  Eastern  canners  generally  give  a  highei 
range  of  prices  than  in  the  West.  In  Ohio,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per 
ton  is  being  paid  this  season  for  corn  in  the  husk.  In 
Vermont  canners  are  offering  $14.00  for  husked  corn, 
and  in  Maine  $2.00  per  100  pounds  for  sweet  corn  cut 
from  the  cob. 

In  many  instances,  tomato  prices  record  an  advance 
of  $1.00  per  ton  over  a  year  ago.  The  situation  this 
season  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  1905,  when  over-produc- 
tion had  glutted  the  market.  Prices  this  season  are 
ranging  in  many  instances  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  ton  higher 
than  in  1905.  In  such  Indiana  counties  as  Scott,  Jack- 
son, and  Delaware,  tomatoes  are  being  signed  at  $7.00 
to  $8.50  per  ton,  against  $6.00  to  $7.00  in  1906.  Packers 
in  Fremont  county,  Iowa,  are  giving  $10.00  against  the 
same  figure  last  year.  In  Lenawee  county,  Michigan, 
farmers  are  firm  in  their  views,  asking  $9.00  for  toma- 
toes, whereas  they  received  only  $7.00  last  season. 
The  few  Minnesota  canners  are  bidding  $10.00  for  to- 
matoes. Growers  in  Webster  county,  Missouri,  are  of- 
fered $8.00. 

Eastern  tomato  prices  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those 
prevailing  in  the  West.  The  range  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Delaware  is  largely  $8.00  to 
$10.00  per  ton,  compared  with  $7.00  to  $9.00  a  year  ago. 
In  the  three  States  of  Marylan-',  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  turn  out  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  country's  tomato  output,  the  feeling  this 
year  is  particularly  strong. 

Prices  for  pumpkins  are  generally  not  established  so 
early  in  the  season,  as  many  canners  wait  for  crop  de- 
velopments in  the  summer  or  fall  months  before  buy- 
ing. However,  some  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Ohio  packers  are  offering  $3.00  per  ton  for  pumpkins 
against  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  year  ago.  In  sections  of  Min- 
nesota as  high  as  $4.00  is  being  given.  In  Scott  county, 
Indiana,  canners  are  signing  string  beans  at  20  to  30 
cents  per  bushel,  compared  with  20  to  25  cents  In  1906. 
In  Hennepin  county,  Minnesota,  $20.00  to  $80.00  per  ton 
is  now  being  paid.  In  Fulton  county,  Ohio,  40  cents 
per  bushel  is  the  price. 

The  chief  pea  packing  State  of  the  West  is  Wiscon- 
sin. In  some  counties  these  packers  are  offering  $1.25 
to  $2.50  per  100  pounds  for  shelled  peas,  this  range 
being  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  New  York  is  alsc 
a  very  important  pea  packing  State,  and  prices  there 
are  close  to  $2.00  per  100  pounds.  In  Delaware  peas  are 
being  signed  at  $2.50  to  $3.00,  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
and  perhaps  a  shade  better  in  some  instancees. 


GOOD  ROADS. 


PUBLIC  ROADS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  office  of  public  roads  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  special  circular 
giving  information  about  the  public  roads  of  Califor- 
nia including  mileage  and  expenditures  in  1904: 

Mileage  of  Roads. — In  1904  there  were  46,653  miles 
of  public  road  in  the  State  of  California.  Of  this  mils- 
age,  5,843%  miles  were  surfaced  with  gravel,  41?% 
miles  with  stone,  and  2,541%  miles  with  oil,  making  in 
all  8,803%  miles  improved  road.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  figures  that  18.8  per  cent  of  the  roads  has  been 


improved.  By  comparing  the  total  road  mileage  with 
the  area  of  the  State,  it  appears  that  there  was  0.29 
of  a  mile  of  public  road  per  square  mile  of  area.  A 
comparison  of  mileage  with  population  shows  that  there 
was  one  mile  of  road  to  every  31  inhabitants  and  one 
mile  of  improved  road  to  every  168  inhabitants. 

Source  of  Revenue.— The  boards  of  supervisors  of  the 
various  counties  are  authorized  to  fix  and  levy  a  tax 
annually  for  road  purposes  of  not  to  exceed  40  cents 
upon  each  $100  worth  of  assessed  property.  A  special 
tax  for  damages  caused  by  floods  and  storms  of  50 
cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  taxable  property  may  also 
be  levied  by  the  boards  of  supervisors. 

They  are  further  authorized  to  require  every  male 
person  over  21  and  under  55  years  of  age  to  pay  an  an- 
nual road  poll  tax  of  $3.  Reports  from  some  of  the 
counties  indicate  that  this  tax  is  worked  out  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  per  day,  but  the  State  commissioner  of 
public  roads  says  that  owing  to  a  prejudice  against  it, 
this  tax  is  levied  in  but  few  instances. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  funds  received  from  the 
regular  property  and  poll  taxes  may  be  set  aside  by  the 
supervisors  as  a  general  county  road  fund  and  used 
in  impoverished  districts  or  on  improvements  In  which 
all  districts  are  interested,  while  the  balance  is  ex- 
pended on  roads  in  the  districts  in  which  the  money 
is  collected.  The  construction,  maintenance,  and  re- 
pair of  bridges  and  tunnels  and  the  purchase  of  toll 
roads  may  be  paid  for  partially  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  county. 

Appropriations  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
legislature  to  build  State  roads  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions.   The  State  pays  the  whole  cost  of  this  work. 

Convicts  are  employed  at  the  state  prison  at  Folsom 
in  preparing  rock  which  is  sold  to  the  various  counties 
for  roads  and  concrete  construction  at  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Folsom.  The  cost  of  operating  the 
crushing  plant  at  Folsom  for  the  year  1904  was  $15,- 
654.95,  and  the  amount  of  material  produced  was  54,522 
tons. 

Expenditures.— Expenditures  from  the  regular  property 
and  poll  taxes  were  $2,146,145.36  in  1904.  The  expen- 
ditures by  the  State  for  the  building  of  mountain  roads 
amounted  to  $11,251,  making  a  total  expenditure  of 
$2,157,396.36.  By  comparing  the  total  expenditure  with 
the  total  mileage  of  public  roads  and  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  it  is  found  that  the  funds  collected 
and  expended  for  road  purpose  amounted  to  $46.24 
per  mile  of  public  road,  or  $1.45  per  inhabitant. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A   FREE    PEN    AT  REFORMS. 

To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Coe's  recent  letter  printed  in 
the  Rural  Press  should  cause  farmers  to  think  a  bit, 
even  though  they  may  not  agree  with  all  he  suggests. 

For  my  part,  I  have  attended  many  State  fairs  and 
find  no  fault  with  Sacramento.  Its  beautiful  green 
grass  and  shade  trees  are  pleasant,  while  you  feel  at 
home  at  the  hotels  and  the  proprietors  say  good  morn- 
ing as  though  they  were  not  ashamed  of  you. 

I  am  not  for  deserting  Sacramento,  but  let  us  change 
the  plan  a  little.  Let  farmers  pay  more  attention  to 
primaries;  do  the  best  they  can  at  election,  and  then 
follow  up  the  good  work  with  a  club.  Let  the  state 
fair  meet  at  the  same  time  as  the  legislature.  Let  the 
farmers  attend  in  force,  carrying  the  year's  accumula- 
tion of  broken  fork  handles  for  canes  and  brace  up 
the  weak  knees  of  those  who  go  to  retrench  on  ex- 
penses, but  stay  to  spend  the  last  available  cent. 

A  person  who  wants  to  save  feels  as  out  of  place 
in  our  legislature  now  as  a  teetotaler  would  in  a  bar 
room,  but  the  presence  of  three  hundred  determined 
farmers  would  put  a  different  complexion  on  things, 
and  Mr.  Berwich,  with  his  parcel  post  would  be  re- 
ceived as  graciously  as  a  railroad  lawyer. 

Ex-Governor  Pardee,  in  a  recent  speech,  said  the 
farmer  paid  a  higher  per  cent  of  his  income  for  taxes 
than  any  other  class  of  citizen,  and  he  was  right.  The 
farmer  works  sixteen  hours  to  get  a  dollar  to  pay  his 
taxes  with  and  when  spent  it  would  have  taken  three 
of  those  dollars  to  pay  for  eight  hours  ordinary  un- 
skilled labor,  if  the  governor  had  not  vetoed  the  pro- 
posed law. 

In  days  when  state  fairs  were  a  success  our  parents 
from  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  county  had  to  drive  to 
Sacramento  in  their  buggies.  That  was  when  farmers 
made  money.  Now  the  farmer  does  work  and  somebody 
else  makes  the  money  and  he  don't  get  a  very  good 
chance  to  go. 

The  stock  men  have  their  grievance,  the  poultry  men 
have  theirs,  and  there  are  lots  of  others,  but  they  could 
all  be  corrected  by  good  determined  organization.  Not- 
withstanding the  fruit  growers  had  so  many  organiza- 
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tions  that  the  names  got  too  deep  and  they  had  to 
stop,  the  raisin  growers'  organization  broke  up  and 
some  of  the  leaders  died  because  they  could  not  fight 
any  more,  and  the  poultry  men  who  have  about  the  only 
fertile  organization  have  sold  to  their  worst  enemy  at  a 
grab  bag  price,  I  still  believe  we  can  and  must  organize 
to  protect  ourselves. 

When  I  speak  of  farmers,  I  mean  about  everybody 
not  in  the  eight  hour  class.  We  must  recognize  that 
most  of  those  striving  for  eight  hours  for  a  day's  work 
for  themselves  are  framing  up  sixteen  for  the  farmer, 
if  he  don't  unite. 

The  trade  unionist  is  organized  for  money  and  he  can 
make  money  by  buying  cheap  just  as  well  as  by  work- 
ing high  and  the  farmer  is  bound  to  feel  the  pressure. 

I  believe  Farmers'  Institutes  as  they  meet,  the 
Grange,  and  what  other  semi-torpid  organizations  still 
exist  could  appoint  delegates  for  a  state  meeting  that 
would  be  a  rouser.  No  details  are  suggested,  except 
that  we  meet  at  the  same  time  as  the  state  legislature 
Mr.  Coe  never  attended  but  oDe  state  fair  and 
I  never  attended  a  legislature,  so  we  are  both  com- 
plaining when  we  have  not  done  our  duty,  and.  in 
fact,  many  of  the  complaints  we  hear  come  from  the 
same  source.  So  we  can't  expect  much  sympathy  from 
outside  sources. 

If  organization  does  not  succeed  then  the  only  other 
plan  is  municipal  ownership.  In  the  East  they  are 
considering  municipal  ownership  of  the  milk  supply  in 
some  cities,  why  not  make  it  municipal  vegetables,  mu- 
nicipal poultry,  municipal  everything,  and  then  let  the 
farmer  get  a  municipal  job? 

St.  Helena.  O. 


BEET  SUGAR. 

Statistics  of  the  young  beet  sugar  industry  were  first 
reported  in  the  census  of  1880.  Between  that  time  and 
1905  the  number  of  refineries  increased  from  4  to  51; 
the  capital  from  $365,000  to  $55,923,459;  wages  paid 
from  $62,271,  to  $2,486,702;  cost  of  material  used  from 
$186,128  to  $14,486,876,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
from  $282,572  to  $24,393,794.  The  leading  producing 
States  are  Colorado,  Michigan,  and  California.  The  util- 
ization of  by-products  is  receiving  more  attention. 
Quantities  of  beet  juice  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol;  and  lime  cake,  another  sugar  beet  by-product, 
is  being  employed  for  fertilizers  and  in  making  pave- 
ments. In  Utah  the  problem  of  the  delivery  of  beets 
to  the  factories  has  been  solved  by  establishing  slic- 
ing stations  at  points  from  12  to  25  miles  distant  and 
connecting  them  with  the  central  factories  by  pipe 
lines.  The  beets  from  the  neighboring  country  are  re- 
ceived at  these  slicing  stations,  where  the  juice  is  ex- 
tracted and  treated  with  a  composition  of  lime,  after 
which  it  is  forced  through  the  pipes  to  the  factories. 


THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

At  the  recent  break  in  the  Chicago  wheat  markets 
the  local  market  weakened  by  about  75  cents  per  ton, 
but  since  the  recovery  in  the  East  our  market  has  re- 
covered. Prices  have  continued  to  advance  until  now 
holders  of  good  milling  wheat  throughout  the  State 
are  asking  as  high  as  $1.47%  cents  for  blue  stem  and 
select  grades  and  up  to  $1.40  for  good  California  club. 
The  market  is  keeping  fairly  steady,  but  those  inter- 
ested are  anticipating  higher  prices  before  long.  This 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  all  over  the  country. 
The  continued  wet  weather  has  put  a  stop  to  all 
thought  of  further  wheat  plowing  and  this  year's  acre- 
age is  certain  to  be  small,  with  the  result  that  the 
crop  will  be  small  as  well. 

Flour. 

An  upward  tendency  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  prices 
of  flour,  though  the  market  remains  nearly  steady.  Com- 
petition by  the  Oregon  millers  has  been  a  factor  in 
keeping  the  prices  as  low  as  they  have  been,  but  the 
Northern  shippers  are  experiencing  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  the  goods  down  here.  There  is  not 
much  of  a  surplus  anywhere,  and  added  to  the  freight 
congestion  troubles,  this  fact  is  beginning  to  make  the 
Oregon  competition  lose  effect.  The  consumption  here 
is  rapid  and  keeps  pace  with  the  manufacturers.  A 
scarcity  of  good  milling  wheat  keeps  the  price  firm  in 
that  commodity,  and  the  millers  feel  justified  in  rais- 
ing prices  a  little  at  this  juncture.  That  the  market 
will  go  considerably  higher  before  any  possible  drop  is 
the  expectation  of  those  in  a  position  to  foretell  the 
turn  of  affairs. 

Barley. 

Weather  conditions  are  now  acting  in  favor  of  higher 
prices  in  barley.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  it  wa? 
quoted  at  $1.12%  and  the  market  has  so  strengthened 


that  the  price  is  now  $1.17%  and  even  at  this  the  re- 
ceipts are  extremely  light.  Country  holders  are  firm 
and  slow  to  sell,  evidently  anticipating  a  rise  before 
long.  Many  believe  that  before  the  new  crop  matures 
barley  will  be  selling  at  $1.25  or  even  higher.  May 
options,  which  were  selling  at  $1.14%  a  few  days  ago, 
are  now  quoted  at  $1.18%. 

Oats. 

For  the  last  week  receipts  have  been  light,  and  the 
quantity  in  the  market  is  very  small.  Good  California 
oats  seem  pretty  well  sold  out,  and  the  Northern  mai- 
ket  is  strong.  Here  the  market  is  extremely  steady 
California  reds  are  quoted  at  from  $1.45  to  $1.60,  ao 
cording  to  quality,  and  Northern  whites  are  not  of- 
fered for  less  than  $1.65,  if  the  quality  be  choice. 
There  are  practically  no  seed  reds  on  the  market  &■ 
all. 

Corn. 

An  effort  to  ship  corn  here  from  the  East  has  proved 
abortive  and  as  a  consequence  the  demand  is  pretty 
brisk.  Fifteen  cars  which  arrived  last  week  were  al 
most  a  total  loss  to  the  shipper  because  of  the  damp- 
ness which  attacked  the  corn  as  it  was  passing  over 
the  mountains.  The  entire  consignment  reached  San 
Francisco  fit  only  to  be  fed  to  hogs  and  utterly  unsuited 
for  milling,  as  the  grain  was  in  a  soaked,  pulpy  condi 
tion,  turning  green  in  spots  with  mold.  The  shipment 
was  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  market  is  in 
active,  prices  remaining  about  as  usual,  with  a  slight 
tendency  upward. 

Rye. 

A  corner  in  this  grain  is  being  engineered  by  dealers 
around  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  and  as  a  consequence 
prices  are  coming  up  steadily,  the  market  being  very 
strong.  Earlier  in  the  week  there  was  an  anxious 
time  for  the  manipulators  on  the  bull  side  when  a  con 
signment  of  Utah  rye  was  thrown  upon  the  market 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.32%  to  $1.35.  However,  the 
Mormon  rye  proved  unsatisfactory,  being  too  soft  to 
mill,  and  it  was  returned  by  the  millers  to  the  seller. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  news,  the  market  immediately 
strengthened  and  rose  steadily.  Now  holders  are  ask- 
ing $1.45  at  the  warehouse  here.  Consumers  are  forced 
to  accept  these  conditions,  as  there  is  no  other  re- 
source. 

Millstuffs. 

There  is  little  new  in  millstuffs.  Bran  is  very  scarce 
and  firm  both  here  and  in  the  North.  Rolled  barley  is 
firm  and  is  a  little  higher  in  price  than  a  week  ago. 
Some  shipments  of  millstuffs  are  coming  in  from  the 
North,  but  the  Northern  mills  are  generally  sold  ahead 
and  California  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  great  supply 
from  that  direction. 

Hay. 

A  considerable  decrease  is  shown  in  the  arrivals  of 
hay  during  the  past  week,  a  total  of  2,040  tons,  in  com- 
parison with  3,150  tons  for  the  week  before.  The  con- 
tinued falling  off  in  arrivals  by  water  goes  further 
to  show  that  the  stocks  of  hay  along  the  bay  are  be- 
coming quite  small,  and  this  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
ease  with  which  water  transportation  can  now  be  se- 
cured. There  is  still  a  great  number  of  cars  of  hay  in 
the  hands  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  between 
shipping  points  and  San  Francisco,  in  all  probability, 
standing  on  country  sidings  awaiting  transportation. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  on  the  tracks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  hay,  and  all  dealers  are  anxious  to  re- 
ceive and  unload  their  consignments.  Advice  has  been 
received  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has  put  an  embargo 
for  ten  days  on  hay  from  many  of  the  larger  shipping 
districts,  but  there  are  grounds  for  hope  that  this 
will  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  cars  which  are  now 
awaiting  delivery  are  moved  and  the  outside  congestion 
relieved.  Prices  have  naturally,  owing  to  the  small 
amount  arriving,  become  firm  and  higher,  especially 
for  the  choicer  grades,  which  are  coming  in  small 
quantities  and  are  being  eagerly  sought  for.  It  is 
probable  that  the  present  range  is  but  temporary,  for 
it  is  the  general  opinion  that  with  increased  receipts 
there  will  come  a  decline  of  prices  to  figures  quoted 
two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  seems  to  be  in  pretty  good  shape 
at  the  old  prices.  A  good  steady  business  is  reported 
though  there  are  no  new  features  to  the  market. 

Wool. 

The  market  here  is  firm  on  receipt  of  advices  from 
the  East.  The  Boston  market  has  had  an  active  week, 
the  transactions  running  into  several  millions  of 
pounds. 

Beans. 

The  feature  of  the  market  is  the  firmness  in  black 


eyes  and  limas.  Both  have  advanced,  the  former  selling 
at  from  $4.75  to  $4.95  and  the  latter  at  $4.20  to  $4.30. 
Other  varieties  are  unchanged. 

Poultry. 

Prices  in  live  poultry  continue  about  the  same 
though  the  receipts  have  been  a  little  smaller.  The 
amount  on  the  market  is  less,  but  the  demand  is  not 
so  brisk  as  recently.  Chickens  are  selling  at  from  $5.00 
to  $8.00,  according  to  size.  In  dressed  poultry  the 
same  condition  prevails.  Young  roasting  and  broiling 
chickens  are  selling  retail  at  20  cents  per  pound  and 
from  $5.50  to  $6.50  per  dozen.  Frozen  hens  from  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  are  easily  obtained  at  from  16  to  17 
cents.  California  dressed  poultry  is  selling  at  $7.50 
or  $8.00  for  ordinary  grades,  the  best  young  roosters 
bringing  as  high  as  $9.00.  The  same  stock  retails  at 
from  50  to  75  cents  lower  if  alive. 

Butter. 

All  the  week  the  receipts  of  butter  have  been  low. 
The  price  of  good  butter  has  remained  exceptionally 
firm,  owing  to  the  recent  bad  weather  which  has  de- 
creased production.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
disposing  of  all  that  can  be  obtained  at  35  cents. 

Cheese. 

No  surplus  of  this  commodity  is  on  the  market,  and 
all  that  is  offered  is  taken  quickly.  Within  a  week  or 
two  the  dealers  expect  a  drop  in  the  price,  as  it  is 
about  time  for  the  spring  increase  in  production.  The 
hard  winter  has  been  keeping  the  output  down.  Prices 
remain  about  the  same  for  all  domestic  grades,  but  the 
prices  of  imported  cheese  are  rising  steadily.  The  bet- 
ter grades  of  Italian  cheese  sell  at  30  cents  and  Gor- 
gonzola  at  25  cents. 

Eggs. 

The  demand  for  eggs  is  increasing  with  the  conse- 
quence that  the  price  is  gradually  rising.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week  the  price  was  19  cents,  became 
19%  about  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  is  now  20  and 
21  cents.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  putting  a  large 
quantity  into  cold  storage. 

Potatoes. 

Fluctuations  in  price  have  marked  the  market  in  po- 
tatoes during  this  week.  At  the  start  Sacramento  Val- 
ley potatoes  sold  at  $1.90  per  cental,  the  highest  price 
this  season.  Early  in  the  week  there  was  a  sudden 
drop  to  $1.75,  and  since  then  the  market  has  gradually 
strengthened  to  $1.87%  with  those  in  possession  hold- 
ing them  rather  firmly.  The  best  Oregon  crop  sold  a*; 
$2.25  a  few  days  ago,  but  now  $2.00  is  all  that  can 
be  obtained  for  the  finer  grades.  The  price  seems  to 
be  firm  at  the  latter  figure,  with  dealers  uncertain  as 
to  whether  it  will  rise  or  fall.  The  congestion  of 
freight  is  playing  an  important  part  in  the  question. 

Vegetables. 

Large  shipments  from  the  counties  around  the  bay, 
especially  Alameda  county,  have  caused  a  great  and 
sudden  drop  in  the  price  of  rhubarb.  It  is  selling  now 
at  from  50  cents  to  $1.00,  according  to  quality,  50  per 
cent  cheaper  than  at  the  first  of  the  week.  Los  Angeles 
county,  which  has  been  supplying  the  market  until  now, 
has  entirely  stopped  sending  rhubarb,  as  the  express 
rates  are  far  too  high  to  allow  competition  with  grow- 
ers around  the  bay.  The  crop  here  has  been  delayed 
by  the  severe  weather,  but  now  seems  to  be  coming  in 
in  abundance.  Onions  weakened  to  the  extent  of  25 
cents  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  and  are  now  firm 
at  $1.00  per  cental.  Green  peas  are  selling  at  from 
5  to  9  cents,  according  to  quality,  the  lower  grades 
being  very  poor,  indeed.  None  on  the  market  are  very 
good.  Fancy  stock  would  sell  as  high  as  12%  cents 
but  none  can  be  obtained.  Mushrooms  are  still  selling 
at  from  10  to  35  cents,  with  prospects  of  continuing 
steady. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Apples  constitute  almost  the  only  fresh  fruit  on  the 
market.  Cold  storage  stock  is  selling  as  usual  at  from 
$1.25  to  $1.65  per  box  and  fresh  apples  at  from  $1.00  to 
$l.:i5.    Prices  show  little  variation. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

At  last  there  seems  to  have  come  a  favorable  turn  in 
the  orange  market.  The  week  closed  with  a  smaller 
carry-over  than  for  some  time,  and  while  prices  are 
not  improved  the  prospect  is  for  a  firmer  market. 
Other  citrus  fruits  are  unchanged. 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  market  is  absolutely  unchanged  with  little 
doing  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stocks.  Eastern  advices 
are  practically  the  same  as  last  week,  except  that  New 
York  reports  show  a  surplus  of  off-grade  prunes. 
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Free  Them 
From  Lice 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Is  sold  on  a 
positive  written  guarantee  to  destroy 
lice  on  poultry,  stock  of  all  kinds 
and  ticks  on  sheep,  formulated  by 
Dr.  Hess,  (M.  D.,  D  V.  S.) 

For  destroying  lice  on  calves  and 
colts,  nothing  equals  Instant  Louse 
Killer.  For  sheep  ticks  it  Is  most 
effective,  doing  away  with  the  muss 
and  annoyance  of  a  "  dip." 


Instant 
Louse  Killer 


Is  the  original  powder  louse  killer 
put  up  in  round  cans  with  perforated 
top.  Be  sure  of  the  Word  "  Instant " 
on  the  can— there  are  over  26  imita- 


tions. 

1  lb.  35  cts. 


3  lbs.  85  cts. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
•end  your  order  to  us. 

Manufactured  by 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

THE  PETALtTMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petaluma,  California. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 


THE  DAIRY. 


THE    SEPTIC   TANK    FOR  DAIRY 
DRAINAGE 

At  the  Convention  of  Creamerymen  at 
Stockton  last  December,  says  the  Pacific 
Dairy  Review,  an  interesting  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  septic  tank,  its  principles, 
uses  and  the  construction  of  same.  Its 
value,  it  was  pointed  out,  would  be  very 
great  to  many  creameries  that  could  not 
run  their  sewage  into  running  water. 

One  of  the  members  wanted  to  know 
just  what  a  septic  tank  was  as  his  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  rather  vague:  Now, 
a  septic  tank  is  a  three  compartment 
tank  into  which  the  sewage  flows,  the 


tank  being  so  constructed  that  the  sedi 
ment  and  floating  .solid  matter  remains 
in  the  first  tank,  where  it  is  exposed  to 
bacterial  action.  The  inorganic  material 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The 
sewage  has  of  course  myriads  of  various 
kinds  of  germs  floating  in  it,  and  these 
germs  act  on  the  organic  matter  and 
gradually  decompose  it.  Very  little  of 
the  decomposition,  however,  occurs  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  but  the  organic 
matter  that  has  settled  in  the  tank  grad- 
ually rises  to  the  surface,  where  the  bac- 
teria act  upon  it.  Some  of  the  germs 
are  capable  of  decomposing  inorganic 
matter  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  but 
most  of  them  require  the  presence  of 
oxygen  in  order  to  eat  and  live. 

From  the  first  tank  there  is  a  dis- 
charge pipe  into  the  second  compartment 
but  the  intake  of  this  pipe  is  located 
about  the  center  of  the  tank,  so  that 
none  of  the  sediment,  or  as  small  a  por- 
tion of  it  as  possible,  will  flow  into  the 
second  compartment.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner there  is  a  discharge  into  the  third 
compartment  and  from  there  into  a  drain 
to  carry  the  final  liquid  away. 

Septic  tanks  to  be  effective  must  be 
large  enough  for  the  amount  of  sewage 
that  is  to  pass  through  them.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  tank  is  to  cleanse  the  water 
by  this  process  of  bacterial  composition, 
and  as  this  process  takes  some  time  the 
tank  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  the 
sewage  of  several  days  or  long  enough 
for  the  decomposition  to  take  place.  If 
the  tank  is  too  small  the  sewage  will 
flow  through  the  tank  without  being  ef- 
fected, and  the  tank  is  of  little  benefit. 

Septic  tanks  are  often  used  by  cities 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage,  and  many 
large  institutions  use  them,  such  as  hos- 
pitals, state  asylums,  etc.,  that  are  so 
located  as  not  to  have  other  effective 
means  of  disposing  of  sewage.  Many 
up-to-date  farm  homes  now  have  them 
both  as  a  convenience  and  as  a  sanitary 
measure.  Their  usefulness,  when  pro- 
perly constructed  and  of  sufficient  size, 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases  throughout  the  country. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

To  the  Editor:  Tulare  Grange,  No. 
198,  P.  of  H.,  held  a  regular  session  on 
Saturday,  the  second  inst.  After  reading 
and  approval  of  minutes  of  the  last  pre- 
ceeding  meeting,   communications  from 


Every  grower  should  report  his  name 
to  us  at  once  and  keep  posted  on  the 
spring  wool   market.     We  will  also 
tell  you  how  to 
SELL  TO  MANUFACTURERS 
CUT  OUT  ALL  SPECULATION 
AVOID  MIDDLEMFN 
SAVE  FROM  2  TO  5c  PER  LB. 
Co-operative  methods  on  a  strictly 
business  basis. 


10,000  BALES 
WANTE D 


WOOL 

It  costs  you  only  a  postal  card  or  a 
2c.  stamp  to  find  out  all  about  it. 

Write  us  today,  stating  size  of  your 
clip,  and  will  tell  you  everything. 

Century  Mercantile  Co. 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


"The  Man  or  Woman  who  gets  a  U,  S,  will  be  pleased' 


Paso  Robles,  Cal.,  Jan.  23,  1907. 

I  wish  to  state  to  you  that 
after  running  one  of  your  No.  6 
Cream  Separators  for  several 
months,  that  I  can  recommend 
it  to  anyone  as  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  machine  in  every 
particular. 

From  10  cows  I  realized  in  2 
months  $31.00  increase  in  prof- 
its over  my  old  method. 

I  have  not  used  any  of  the 
repairs  yet  that  came  with  the 
machine. 

I  find  it  very  easy  to  clean, 
and  operate,  as  I  sit  down  to 
turn  the  crank  while  skimming. 

The  man  or  woman  who  gets 
a  U.  S.  will  be  pleased. 

HARRY  B.  DRAPER. 
TJ.  S.  WON 
BLUE  RIBBON 
California 
Mid-State  Fair. 
Only  one 
awarded. 


The  Cleanest  Skimming  Sepa- 
rator 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a 
separator  is  to  get  more  cream 
— more  money — out  of  your 
milk.    The  U.  S.  gets  the  most. 

HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD 
FOR    CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

The  Simplest  Separator, 

both  in  operating  mechanism 
and  bowl  construction.  Three 
gears  and  the  bowl  are  all  the 
'machinery'  there  is  to  the  U.S. 

A  "Simple  Bowl"  Separator. 

Only  two  strong,  simple,  eas- 
ily handled,  easy-to-clean  parts, 
inside.    Gets  ALL  the  cream. 

The  most  Durable  Separator. 

Pew  parts,  and  those  strong 
and  finely  built  of  the  best 
materials  by  skilled  workmen. 

The  Easy  Sunning  Separator. 

Gearing  correctly  propor- 
tioned, strong  but  not  heavy, 
accurately  fitted,  has  ball  bear- 
ings, and  runs  in  oil. 

The  Safest  Separator. 

Gearing  all  enclosed  within 
the  solid,  low,  one-piece,  iron 
frame. 

Our  handsome  free  catalogue 
not  only  tells,  but  shows,  every- 
thing about  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  27 
pictures.  Please  ask  for  No.  148. 


PROMPT  delivery  assured  California  customers  from  San 
Francisco  warehouse.    NO  DELAY. 

ADDRESS  ADD  LETTERS  TO  BELLOWS  FADDS,  VT. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  OLD  PAN  WAY 

50%™*™  PAY 

MORE 
CREAM 


The  old  pan  way  of  raising  cream  don't 
pay — it's  too  mussy  and  fussy— too  much 
work  for  the  women.  And  it  don't  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents  because  you  actually 
lose  50  per  cent  of  the  cream  you  ought  to  get.  You 
can  increase  your  cream  product  about  50  per  cent  over 
pan  setting;  33  per  cent  over  cans  set  in  cold  water;  25  per 
cent  over  patent  creamers  or  dilution  cans  by  using  the 

SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  SEPARATOR 

Besides  you  can  skim  the  milk  immediately  after  milk- 
ing— save  the  handling  and  the  expense  of  storage.  A 
good  milk-house  costs  more  than 
a  Tubular  and  isn't  half  so  pro- 
fitable— even  if  you  already  have 
the  milk-house  it  will  pay  in  la- 
borsaved,  in  crocks  and  pans  saved, 
and  the  increase  in  cream  will  be  all 
clear  profit.  Of  course,  when  you  buy 
a  separator,  you  want  the  one  that  will 
get  you  the  most  profit— you'll  want 
the  Tubular— the  reasons  why  are  all 
given  in  a  book  which  you  will  want 
and  which  we  want  to  send  to  you 
free  if  you  will  only  write  for  it,  ask 
for  book  H.  131 


THE 

TUBULAR 
WAY 


Mr.  Mac  Tuttle,  Danville,  III.,  says  "The  first  week  we  used 
the  Tubular  wo  made  a  gain  of  12  11)8.  of  butter  from  live  cows. 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chicago,  III. 


Orosi  and  Glen  Ellen  Granges  were  read, 
enclosing  resolutions  condemning  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  present  legislature  in 
the  employment  of  useless  attaches,  in 
which  condemnation  Tulare  Grange,  by 
resolution,  joined. 

Orosi  Grange,  No.  345,  is  the  young- 
est and  most  active  Grange,  Dinuba 
Grange  excepted,  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  Glenn  Ellen  Grange,  No.  299, 
seems  to  have  an  excellent  meirl  ^rship 


and  gives  careful  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  every  subject  relating  to 
the  public  welfare.  Give  us  more  such 
granges. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Hon. 
D.  J.  Foster  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
'  merce  and  Labor  acknowledging  receipt 
of  resolutions  adopted  in  Tulare  Grange 
Continued  on  i-i^e  17^. 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


"IT  DON'T  HURT  MUCH." 

What,  ho!  little  fellow  upon  my  knee, 
Telling  your  story  of  trouble  to  me — 
A  finger  swollen,  a  cut  and  a  bruise, 
You  wonder  what  mother  will  say  to 

your  shoes; 
A  brave,  bright  purpose  to  hold  the 

tears 

'Mid  all  the  pain  and  the  doubt  and 
fears ; 

Though  lips  may  quiver  and  sobs  may 
rise, 

No  telltale  drops  in  those  brave,  bright 

eyes, 

As,  tender  with  valor  of  childhood's 
touch, 

He    whimpers:     "It  don't  hurt  very 
much." 

There,  little  lad,  with  the  wounds  of 
fray, 

Scarred  and  stained  in  the  light-heart 
play, 

A  kiss   will  heal — with  a  kind  word 
blent — 

Far  better  than  all  of  the  liniment. 
I  used  to  come  for  a  bandage,  too, 
When  I  built  castles  of  life  like  you; 
I  used  to  fall  and  I  used  to  know 
The  stinging  pain  of  the  bruise  and 
blow, 

The  terrible  gulping    of  doubts  and 
fears, 

And  the  brave,  bright  battle  to  hold 
the  tears. 

What,  ho!  little  fellow,  just  wait  a 
while, 

Till  the  years  of  care  and  the  years 
of  trial 

Carry  you  ever  so  far  away 
From  the  golden  valleys  of  dream  and 
play. 

Please    God,    the   wounds  and  the 

bruises  then. 
In  the  hard,  cruel  battle  of  men  with 

men, 

Will  find  you  stalwart  and  stanch  and 
fine 

To  fight  back  sorrow  with  faith  di- 
vine; 

To  hold  the  tears  with  a  brave,  tight 
clutch 

And  echo:    "It  don't  hurt  very  much!" 


A  CHARM  STRING. 

I'll  give  you  your  dinner  If  you  will 
cut  me  an  armful  of  kindling,"  said  the 
cook  to  the  tramp,  who  had  appeared  at 
the  back  door  in  quest  of  a  "handout." 

"That's  a  bargain,"  agreed  the  hobo, 
smilingly,  as  he  went  to  the  woodpile, 
picked  up  the  ax,  and  happily  began  to 
use  it. 

"Well,  I  do  know  if  that  ain't  the  most 
willin'  tramp  to  work  that  I  ever  saw 
In  all  my  born  days,"  commented  the 
cook,  as  she  turned  again  to  the  meal 
she  was  preparing. 

Whistling  away  as  cheerily  as  a  bird, 
the  itinerant  shirker  of  a  steady  job 
wielded  the  ax  industriously,  and  had 


EUREKA 

^HARNESS 

.OIL 


Makes  harness  proof  against  heat 
and  moisture.  Gives  a  glossy  black 
finish.  Prevents  rot.  Imparts  plia- 
bility, strength  and  durability  to 
leather.  Saves  bills  and  mishaps. 
Keeps  a  new  harness  looking  new 
and  makers  an  old  harness  look  like 
new.  Contains  nothing  rough  to  cut 
and  chafe.   For  axle  troubles  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Better  and  more  economical  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lasting, reliable. satisfactory.  High- 
est Award  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition.  Sold  everywhere— all  slits. 

MADE  BT 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

 Incorporated 


Get  an  Easily-Operated  Engine  For 

-  IRRIGATION 
PUMPING 


WHEN  you  buy  an  engine  for 
irrigation  pumping  you  don't 
want  to  get  one  that  will  re- 
quire an  engineer  to  run.  What  you 
want  is  an  engine  that  will  practical- 
ly run  itself  for  hours  at  a  time.  One 
that  is  sure  and  safe  and  steady,  one 
that  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
easily  understood  and  operated. 

I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engines 
are  that  kind,  and  for  that  reason 
are  especially  adapted  to  pumping 
for  irrigation.  A  small  boy  can  look 
after  an  I.  H.  C.  Engine,  and  run  it 
as  successfully  and  economically  as 
anyone.  Look  it  over  once  or  twice 
is  all  that's  necessary  in  a  day's  run. 

Now,  what  else  do  you  want  in  an 
engine  for  irrigation  pumping? 

Economy — To  be  sure,  you  want  an 
engine  that  will  pump  the  largest 
Western  General  Agencies:  Denver,  Colo., 


amount  of  water  at  a  small  cost, 
here  again  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines 
fill  the  bill.  Ordinary  stove  gasoline  p 
is  the  fuel,  and  the  cost  per  hour  will  " 
be  about  lyic  per  horse  power — about 
45c  a  day  for  a  three-horse  power  en- 
gine working  10  hours.  That's  cheap 
enough  isn't  it?  And  convenient. 
You  can  buy  gasoline  by  the  barrel, 
and  always  have  plenty  of  fuel  on 
hand. 

Durability — Because  I.  H.  C.  en- 
gines are  simple  and  strong  in  con- 
struction, they  are  durable,  too. 
There's  nothing  much  about  them 
that  can  wear  out.  Repairs  are  small 
and  inexpensive;  parts  can  always  be 
readily  obtained,  and  you  can  replace 
them  yourself. 

Ease  of  Operation,  Economy,  Du 

Portland,  Ore.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Vtah 


rability — these  are  three  good  points 
that  help  give  L  H.  C.  gasoline  en- 
gines a  superiority  over  others. 

If  you  are  now  using  any  other 
power,  or  if  you  are  planning  to  pump 
for  irrigation  this  year,  go  to  our 
local  agent  and  examine  these  famous 
engines.  Thev  are  made  in  various 
styles  (Vertical  and  Horizontal,  Sta- 
tionary and  Portable)  and  in  sizes 
ranging  from  2  to  20-horse  power. 
During  the  seasons  when  not  in  use 
for  pumping  they  can  be  made  to 
serve  in  a  hundred  other  ways. 

Call  on  our  Local  Acent  or  write  nearest 


(reneral  aeency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Helena.  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

  (INC'OKPOKATKIM   


about  his  armful  of  kindling  ready  when 
a  little  girl  of  ten,  who  was  playing  in 
the  yard,  came  up  to  watch  him  at  his 
labor.  She  carried  several  hundred  but 
tons  of  many  shapes,  sizes  and  colors  on 
a  string,  and,  as  she  reached  him,  she 
wound  them  prettily  around  her  neck, 
and  asked  innocently: 

"Do  you  like  to  cut  wood?" 

"Can't  say  that  I  am  particularly  fond 
of  the  pastime,"  he  answered,  politely, 
glancing  up;  "but  you  know  those  who 
eat  must  work."  Then  as  his  eyes  rested 
on  the  string  of  buttons,  he  asked,  inter- 
estedly: "Isn't  that  a  charm  string  you 
have  around  your  neck?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "I  believe 
that  is  what  mamma  calls  it." 

"Let  me  see  it  please,"  requested  the 
tramp  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
face,  and  seating  himself  on  a  stick  of 
wood.  "Well,  well,"  he  went  on,  as  he 
took  the  string  in  his  hands,  and  exam- 
ined the  buttons  interestedly.  "You 
have  quite  a  number.  This  certainly 
brings  back  to  my  memory  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life  —  days  of  thirty  years 
ago.  When  I  was  a  young  man  of 
20,  my  little  lady,  every  boy  and  girl  had 
a  charm  string;  and  if  I  had  been  a  few 
years  younger,  I  would  have  had  one 
myself,  for  it  was  a  childish  fad  that  I 
have  always  admired.  I  never  expected 
that  these  things  would  be  a  fad  again 
with  the  little  folks  —  at  least  not  while 
I  was  living.  How  long  have  you  been 
collecting  these  buttons?" 

"It  ain't  mine,"  answered  the  girl, 
confidently;  "it's  mamma's.  I  never  saw 
one  before  this  morning.  I  was  looking 
through  mamma's  trunk  for  a  piece  of 
ribbon  for  my  doll  and  found  it.  She 
said  that  I  could  play  with  it,  if  I  would 
be  careful,  and  not  lose  any  of  the  but- 
tons, and  bring  it  back  after  a  little. 
Mamma  said  that  she  made  this  string 
when  she  was  sixteen  years  old;  that 
all  of  the  boys  and  girls  had  them,  and 
I  guess  that  is  the  time  that  you  remem- 
ber. 

"Yes;  I  guess  it  is,"  agreed  the  man, 
reflectively. 

"And  you  see  this  button?"  asked  the 
child,  seating  herself  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  him. 

"that  pretty,  round  pearl  one?"  ques 
tioned  the  tramp. 

"Yes,  sir;  this  one,"  holding  it  between 
her  fingers.  "Well,  mamma  told  me  that 
it  was  on  the  vest  of  her  old  sweetheart, 
and  that  one  Sunday  she  said  she  wished 
that  she  had  a  button  line  it  for  her 
charm  string,  and  her  sweetheart  un- 
screwed it  and  gave  it  to  her.  It  was 
the    top    button.      Mamma    said  she 


Everyone  knows  that  wire  fence  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fence. 
We  have  always  been  the  largest  builders  of  wire  fence. 
We  make  and  sell  more  fence  than  all  other  fence  manu- 
facturers put  together. 

So  the  improvements  we  are  constantly  making  in 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

costing  thousands  of  dollars  in  research,  experiment  and  brain- 
work — in  reality  only  cost  us  one-half  as  much  per  rod  of  fence 
as  they  would  cost  any  other  fence  manufacturer.  That's  why 
we  have  been  able  to  make  and  keep  AMERICAN  Fence 
the  Standard  of  the  World.  That's  why  we  have  been  able  to 
make  so  many  improvements  in  AMERICAN  Fence — thus 
decreasing  its  cost  to  you  per  rod  per  year's  wear. 

NOTE— I  want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in  the 
corner,  with  our  compliments,  as  a  continual  reminder  of  AMERICAN 
Fence.  We  register  your  name  and  number  on  our  books,  and  return  keys 
without  cost,  if  found  and  sent  to  us. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


**** 


Drop   me  a 
postal  —  tell  me 
1  much  fence  you 
ed  this  year. 
I  will  write  you  per- 
ally  about  AMERICAN 
:  and  send  you  this  regis- 
ered  combination  key-ring,  screw- 
driver and  bottle-opener. 


wouldn't  take  a  fortune  for  that  button." 

"That  was  real  nice  in  her  sweet- 
heart," murmured  the  tramp,  reaching 
for  the  string,  then  examining  the  button 
closely.  "What  was  your  mother's  name, 
little  lady?"  he  went  on,  still  turning  the 
string  of  buttons  over  in  his  hands. 

"Her  name  was  Mary  Ferner,"  answer- 


ed the  child,  "but  you  know  my  papa's 
name  was  Wellesley.  Papa  died  about 
two  years  ago,  but  I  remember  him  well 
Mamma  says  that  she  and  the  man  that 
gave  her  this  button  would  have  married 
if  they  hadn't  quarreled,  and  that  it  was 

all  her  fault,  and  " 

"Fannie,  Fannie!"  cried  a  "voice  from 
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Vhat  do 
Jfcur  Crops 
Cost?  - 


]T  IS  not  what  your  crop  brings 
on  the  market  so  much  as  what 
it  costs  you  to  raise  it  that 
counts  in  farming. 
If  you  are  farming  on  high-priced 
land  under  the  most  trying  difficulties 
— if  your  soil  has  begun  to  fail,  and 
your  crops  are  not  so  large  as  they 
used  to  be — if  it  takes  so  much  high- 
priced  help  to  produce  and  harvest 
your  crops  that  there  is  no  profit  left, 
you  are  not  making  much  money 
farming. 

Why  don't  you  sell  out  at  the  high 
prices  you  can  now  realize  and  invest 
your  cash  in  land  where  you  can  get 
five  or  ten  times  as  many  acres  for 
the  money,  of  better,  newer  soil  than 
that  you  own  at  present? 

When  you  bought  the  farm  you  now 
own,  it  was  cheap  —  the  rise  in  land 
values  made  you  rich.  Why  not  do 
that  same  thing  over  again? 

In  Southern  Alberta,  Canada,  is  to 
be  found  as  rich  land  as  there  is  any- 
where. It  will  raise  anything  that 
your  land  will  raise,  with  possibly 
one  or  two  exceptions.  It  is  the 
greatest  live  stock  country  on  earth, 
and  the  markets  are  just  as  good  as 


In  this  new  country  you  can  raise 
crops  at  a  small  percentage  of  what  it 
now  costs  you  to  raise  them,  because 
climatic  conditions  are  such  that  one 
man  can  attend  as  many  acres  as  in 
your  country,  and  each  acre  will  pro- 
duce from  two  to  four  times  the 
quantity  one  of  your  acres  will  pro- 
duce if  you  are  farming  without 
irrigation. 

On  the  vast  irrigated  tracts  of  Al- 
berta you  can  find  a  farm  that  will 
just  suit  you,  and  you  can  rest  assured 
that  if  you  farm  it  fifty  years  you  will 
never  have  a  crop  failure.  No  waiting 
for  rain  —  no  chance  at  all  to  take  — 
just  a  certain,  sure  crop  every  time 
you  put  seed  in  the  ground,  and  a 
bigger  crop  than  you  can  hope  to 
raise  on  unirrigated  ground. 

If  you  are  interested  in  very  fertile 
land,  at  low  prices,  with  a  certain 
harvest  every  year,  we  can  sell  it  to 
you  on  terms  that  are  so  easy  there 
is  ho  excuse  for  any  man  being 
without  a  farm. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars,  and 
let  us  tell  you  how  to  see  Alberta 
and  this  land  at  very  little  cost  for 
thetrip  let  us  tell  you  how  to  become 
independent  in  two  years. 


the  markets  you  now  patronize 

Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Colonization  Company,  Limited, 

61  NlntK  Avenue,  W  st.  CALGARY,  ALTA  ,  CANADA. 

Sales  Department,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Irrigated  Lands. 


GUARANTEED:    65   per  Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PUKE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 
We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CTiKAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


Milking  Made  Easy 

By  using  the 

Burrell=Lawarence=Kennerdy  Milking  Machine 


1  50  in  daily 
use  in  Califor- 
nia by  leading 
dairymen 


They  save 
time,  labor  and 
money  and  are 
absolutely  san- 
itary. 


Tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  an  outfit 

that  will  do  your  work . 


BAKER  &,  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


the  house.  "Come  here  immediately. 
Come  right  on." 

"All  right,  mamma.  I  must  go,"  she 
said,  turning  to  the  tramp.  "Gooi-bye." 

"What  in  the  world  were  you  telling 
that  tramp?"  asked  Mrs.  Wellesley,  as 
her  daughter  reached  her.  "You  beat  ah 
children  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  to  talk 
to  everybody  you  meet.  You  might  have 
told  him  .something  that  would  have 
brought  him  back  here  tonight,  and  got 
us  all  robbed  and  killed." 

"He  seems  like  a  nice  man,  mamma; 
and  1  was  just  telling  him  about  your 
charm  string.  He  said  all  the  boys  and 
girls  had  them  when  he  was  a  young 
man." 

"I  guess  they  did,"  said  Mrs.  Welles- 
ley.  "But,  give  it  to  me,  now;  you  have 
had  it  long  enough.  The  first  thing  I 
know,  you  will  lay  it  down,  forget  it,  and 
that  will  be  the  last  of  it." 

"No,  I  won't  mamma.  Let  me  play 
with  it  awhile  longer." 

"No,  not  now;  hand  it  here,  and  go  and 
prepare  yourself  for  dinner.  Some  day 
when  it  is  rainy,  and  you  can't  get  out  to 
play,  you  may  have  it  all  day,"  and  tak- 
ing the  string  from  her  daughter's  hand, 
she  turned  into  the  house,  while  the 
tramp,  who,  though  busily  splitting  wood, 
had  been  watching  her,  stuck  the  ax  into 
a  log,  and  walked  toward  the  gate,  while 
the  cook  called  after  him: 

"Say,  you!  Come  oa  here,  and  get 
your  dinner." 

"Don't  care  for  any,"  answered  the 
hobo;  "I  am  not  hungry." 

"Must  be  crazy,"  commented  the  cook. 
"I  thought  that  something  was  wrong 
with  him  at  first,  by  the  way  he  wanted 
to  cut  that  wood.  Well,  I  hope  that  he  is 
so  luny  that  he  cant  find  his  way  back 
here,  for  I  always  was  afraid  of  crazy 
folks,"  and  with  this  consolation,  she 
picked  up  a  dish  of  beef,  and  hurried  to 
the  dining  room. 

Two  hours  later  a  handsomely  dressed 
stranger  rang  the  bell,  which  was  an- 
swered by  Mrs.  Wellesley.  The  caller 
raised  his  hat  politely,  looked  searching- 
ly,  though  not  ungentlemanly,  into  the 
face  of  the  woman,  then  smilingly  said: 

"Mrs.  Wellesley;  Mary,  you  don't  know 
me,  do  you?" 

"Mr.  Deering — Julius  Deering,  as  sure 
as  I  live!" 

"The  same  old  Julius,"  laughed  the 
man,  holding  out  his  hand,  which  the  lady 
grasped,  at  the  same  time  cordially  invit- 
ing him  to  enter.  "How  in  the  world  did 
you  learn  that  I  was  here?"  she  asked, 
wonderingly. 

"Why,  your  old  charm  string  was  the 
cause  of  my  discovery." 

"My  old  charm  string?"  echoed  the 
widow,  wonderingly. 

"Yes,  ma'am;  your  little  daughter  was 
showing  it  to  me,  and  I  recognized  a 
button  upon  it." 

"Why,  .she  showed  it  to  no  one  but  a 
tramp  who  cut  some  wood  for  us," 
blushed  the  owner  of  the  old-time  toy, 
who  well  remembered  the  incident  of  the 
pearl  button. 

"Well,  1  happened  to  be  that  tramp. 
My  next  book  deals  with  tramp  life,  and, 
wishing  to  accurately  picture  that  inter- 
esting individual,  I  have  been  on  the 
road  with  the  hoboes  for  two  months, 
and  ■" 

"Why,  here's  the  tramp  that  cut  the 
wood!"  cried  Fannie,  bursting  into  the 
room  like  a  ray  of  sunshine. 

Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mts.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 


Any  lamp — no  matter  how 
good — is  handicapped  if  it 
hasn't  the  proper  chimney. 

My  business  is  manufactur- 
ing lamp-chimneys  that  fit 
perfectly — of  clean,  clear  glass 
that  won't  break  from  heat. 

My  name — Macbeth — goes 
on  every  one. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  to 
you — it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


LAND  FOR  SALE  AMD  TO  RENT 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 


IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  ot 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case  it  is  beltived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  E'be. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSH, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Adminis'  rator  of  the  estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop 


Saratoga.  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLECi 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Cali- 
fornia Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Write  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 
Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  ULA  CKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 


TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 


Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets 


Berkeley.  Cal 


West  of  San  Pablo  Ave . 


Blake,  MoffittdTowne,™"5: 

1400  Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


School  of  Practical,  Cioii,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

3/00  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAII.LEN,  Preft. 
Assaying  of  Ores,    $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay ,$35;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying    Established  in  1864     Send  for  circular. 

HEALD'S 

BusinessGollege  andSchool  of  Engineering 

The  Leading  Commercial  and 
Engineering  School  In  the  West 
Has  branches  at  Oakland,  Stockton,  Fresno  aud 

Santa  Cruz. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machine*; 
20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  500  arcr- 
age  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduate* 
of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering departments.  All  departments  open  the 
entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction 
Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 

HORSES  AND  CATTUL 

GKO  C  ROEDIN'V  Fresno,  alitornia  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls  and 
Heifeis.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows.  

mvPRSIDF     HKRD     HOLSTEIN     CATTLE  — 

■SSWe  latest  and  best  In  the  wg£L  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  <-.o  , 
Stockton,  Cal.  ,  .  

IOHN   LYNCH.      breeder    of    registered  Sh°rt- 

1  horn,  milk  strain.  High  class  .tnck.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P  O  no».  32'  Petaluma  Cal.  

HOLSTHINS-Wiunersat  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Call!  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F.  

BULL"-  AND  COWS  FOR  SALK-Short  Horned 
Durham*.    Address  E  S.  Driver,  Antelope.  Cal 


A  1  C  C  TERSE YS  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mailliard.  San  Geronimo,  Marin 
Co  ,  Cal.   


"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS-Quintoherd,  7,  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  I9<«:3;4.  »" 
"red  cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily.  San  Mateo,  Cal.  

TERSEYS  HOLST KINS.  &  DURHAMS,    Bred  es- 
3  pecially 'for  use  in  dairy.    Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.     Win,  Niles  &  Co,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  .876 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


i      H.     fUUiMAl",    isi*uu,    ^—1.  1  u„.i, 

breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times.  


FOR  SALE— Pure  Bred  Swiss  Milch  Coat-.  One 
imported I  Toggenburg  buck.  Four  choice  buck 
k™ls  by  this  sire  out  of  imported,  heavy  milking 
dams.Vo  one  purebred  Saanen  buck  kW.  For 
information  and  prices  apply  to  James  H 
Hester,  V.  S.  


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  25c  each 
Chas.F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


S  M  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Toulouse  Geese 
$7,  White  P.  Rock  $5,  Buff  Leghorns  $4,  per  trios 


WM  NILES  &  Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese, ducks,  pea-fowl,  etc. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks— Eggs  Ji  50  per  setting;  $6  00  per 
hundred.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  jolin 
P.  Boden,  1338  Second  street,  Watsonville,  Calif. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Branuau  Street,  Sau 
Francisco.  Manu- 
facturer  and 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


I  ,     Wj/      111. II)  N   til     DLICCI,     Oil  It 

Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — Our  birds  are 
larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  lay  bet- 
ter than  Leghorns,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
J7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right 
kind;  a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record 
and  Price  of  eggs. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Ag-new,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  County. 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Sprear,  and  PosltWe  Curt 
The  safest.  Bent  BLISTER  erer  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPEBSEDKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Jmpoiaible  to  proctuce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggUts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  nse.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SIERRA  KENNELS 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud- -Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman- -Fee,  $15 

 POR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  ami  bitches,  from  $:o.oo  up. 
The  breeding  ol  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best.  When 
writing  particularize  \  our  want. 

SIERR-v  KKNNKLS,  Berkeley .  Cal. 


Flake  Your 
Hen§  Pay 

Blptet  Profit*  bj  ftttinc  Bigger  Httahei  ^ 
mJ  batch  Chlcki  th»tl.l»«.  li*Tinn«ri.  U  w»U 
MtiperU,  do  thll  with  thfl  .Latent  Putttrn 

CYPHERS  £ 


Incubators 
ind  Brooder' 

Improvement i  poeieoted  bj  rto  othrri.    9"  d  »  -  * '  free  tr!»l  » 
1  kck  Ou»r»ntf .      Get  MfrfMI  <iulde  to  Poultry  Profit  FREE  I 

CYPHERS  INCrHATOR  COMPANY,  Dt" FFALO 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  <'«hl»nd,  ('»!.,  Kansas  ( 


eg2g00f2o50hls  !  White  Wyandottes  | 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Secy-freas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweeu  at  Seattle, 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Pou'trv  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Manlz,  Rural  tl,  Box  98  P.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


S  C.WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
'fceds.  Eggs  for  hatching  $1.25  per  15.  Henry 
Sutton,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  I,  Box  92,  Lodi.San  Joaquin 
Co.,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


GEO  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  C. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE    AND    POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.   Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  >  al. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,    DUROC    HOGS  I 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  try  a 

Whitcomb  Steel 
Barn  Door  Latch 

The  Whitcomb  is  the  most  conve- 
nient latch  made.  Can  be  attached  to 
any  door  with  ease.  No  fitting  neces- 
sary. Holds  door  open  or  closed. 
Horses  cannot  open  it.  Nothing  about 
it  that  will  catch  in  the  harness.  Two 
large  handles  enable  you  to  open  the 
door  from  either  side.  Strong  and 
durable.  Enameled  finish  with  gal- 
vanized bolt. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  the 
Whitcomb,  send  40c  to  pay  express 
charges  and  we  will  send  you  one 
latch  free. 

Albany  Hardware  Specialty  Co., 

Box  110.  Albany,  Wisconsin. 


Contra  Costa  County. 

OLIVE  GROWERS  GUARD  INDUS 
TRY. — Antioch  Ledger:  The  question 
whether  black  olives  in  brine  are  enti- 
tled to  free  entry  into  the  United  States 
is  agitating  the  olive  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Collector  of  Customs  at 
the  port  of  New.  York  has  affixed 
a  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon  on  these 
goods.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
set  aside  the  ruling  of  the  Collector,  and 
decided  that  the  olives  were  entitled  to 
free  entry.  The  California  olive  growers 
met  in  the  rooms  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Trade  and  sent  telegrams  to 
the  members  of  the  California  delegation 
in  Congress  appealing  to  them  that  active 
steps  be  taken  to  sustain  the  Collector 
at  New  York. 

Responses  were  received  from  Sena- 
tor Perkins  and  Congressmen  Needham, 
Hayes,  Smith,  Nnowland,  Kahn,  and  Mc- 
Kinley  offering  to  do  all  they  could  to 
aid  the  olive  growers  of  California.  Con- 
gressman Needham  advised  the  olive 
growers  to  send  special  counsel  to  Wash- 
ington to  assist  the  Government  in  pre- 
paring the  case  now  on  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  General  Appraisers.  The 
importers  of  olives  from  Europe  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  have  the  ruling  of  the 
General  Appraisers  sustained.  Pending 
the  final  decision  of  the  appeal  the  duty 
assessed  by  the  Government  continues  to 
be  levied  until  the  case  shall  have  finally 
been  disposed  of. 

Fresno  County. 

SELMA  PEACH  TREES  FREE  FROM 
BLIGHT.— The  Fresno  Weekly  Republi- 
can: The  fruit  trees  in  this  vicinity  are 
in  bloom.  Peaches,  pears,  and  apricots 
are  all  blooming  early  this  season  and 
farmers  are  now  solicitous  about  the 
danger  from  frosts.  The  fruit  trees  are 
in  healthy  condition  this  year  and  with 
favorable  climatic  conditions  from  now 
until  the  last  of  March  a  large  crop  is 
assured.  Peach  growers  are  delighted 
over  the  effect  of  spraying  their  ochards 
to  destroy  fungus  or  blight  and  most 
growers  report  but  little  evidence  of  this 
danger  to  their  crop.  The  crop  was  cut 
short  last  season  by  the  blight,  but  thi-s 
year  the  growers,  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  State  University,  sprayed  during 
the  fall  months  and  will  increase  their 
returns  from  this  year's  crop  by  $100,000. 

Madera  County. 

GRAIN  PEST  DOES  DAMAGE  NEAR 
MADERA— The  Modesto  Herald:  The 
attention  of  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Hughes  was  recently  called  to  injury  that 
was  being  done  to  grain  in  the  vicinitv 
of  Minturn.  He  investigated  and  found 
that  the  young  grain  was  being  killed  by 
a  grub  or  larvae.  The  greatest  loss  was 
sustained  by  W.  B.  Minturn,  who  lost 
about  400  acres. 


Begin  the 
Horse  Right 

If  you  would  have  the  right  liora*. 

Don't  handicap  a  promising  colt  with 
Unwise  management  during  the  first  few 
months  of  growth.  Make  the  grain 
and  feed  he  gets  more  beneficial  by  giv- 
ing a  little  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  It 
increases  digestion  by  supplying  the  sys- 
tem with  bitter  tonics,  irou  for  the  blood, 
nitrates  to  expel  poisonous  material  from 
the  system  ;  such  ingredients  being  re- 
commended by  Professors  Winslow,  Quit- 
man, Finlay  Dun  and  all  the  noted 
medical  writers. 

DB  HESS 
STOCK  F03D 

the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D..D.V.S. ) 
is  especially  designed  to  make  market 
stock  take  on  flesh  more  rapidly  and  cows 
give  more  milk,  besides  curing  and  pre- 
venting stock  disease. 

Bold  on  a  written  Guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $7.00     25  lb.  pall  $2.00 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance.  , 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par- 
ticular is  in  the  dose— It's  email  and  fed  bat 
twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  diges- 
tive strength  to  the  pound,  our  Government 
recognizes  It.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal 
tonic  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  II  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Heas  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 


Mr.  Hughes  sent  some  specimens  of 
the  larvae  to  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture  for  information  as  to  treat- 
ment for  the  pest.  E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  Dep- 
uty Horticultural  Commissioner,  in  reply 
stated  that  the  larvae  is  that  of  the  crane 
fly.  He  suggested  that  the  destroyed 
grain  be  re-seeded  this  year  and  that 
next  season  the  eggs  and  worms  may  be 
killed  by  summer  fallowing.  A  close 
watch  will  be  kept  on  the  pest  to  pre- 
vent its  spread. 

Shasta  County. 

STORMY  WEATHER  IS  BAD  FOR 
FARMERS.  —  Semi-Weekly  Searchlight : 
Supervisor  Nutting  says  the  continued 
stormy  weather  is  working  a  great  hard- 
ship on  the  orchardists  of  the  Happy  Val- 
ley section,  besides  giving  no  little  alarm 
as  to  the  season's  fruit  crop. 

As  an  example  of  the  situation  that 
confronts  the  orchardist,  he  cites  the  fact 
that  of  over  3,000  fruit  trees  on  his  place 
only  about  400  have  been  pruned.  Any 
cultivating,  of  course,  has  been  entirely 
out  of  the  question. 

The  senior  Nutting,  father  of  the  su- 
pervisor from  the  fifth  district,  ordinarily 
has  all  of  his  pruning  done  in  December. 
This  season,  with  two  men  employed,  he 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WONDER,  Improved 
model  for  1907;  CYCLE  HATCHK.RS.  50  egg  ca- 
pacity, $5.50;  BROODER  HATCHERS,  (Hatches 
and  Broods  at  the  same  time),  $7  50.  All  metal, 
sale,  sure  and  economical.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
SANTA  TUkESA  POULTBV  FAliM,  bden 
Vale,  Cal.    Box  45. 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

The  Bee-keeper's  guide  to  success.  Th« 
Weekly 

American  Bee  Journal 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with 
bees.  Contributors  are  practical  honey  pro- 
ducers who  know  how.  Interesting — in- 
structive. $1  per  year;  3  mos.  (13  copies) 
25c.  Sample  free. 

American  Bek  Journal, 
334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  30  Years 
lmpo rie     nt,d  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  ol  Land 
and  Wattr  Fowls 

.'.»ocV  101  Sale  »eyt.  fi,  361  McAllister  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,STRONC  &.C0 


IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor 

By  George  H.  Dadd,  M  D,  V  S.  Con- 
taining practical  observations  on  the 
causes,  nature  and  treatment  of  di- 
seases and  lameness  of  horses — em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods, 
according  to  an  enlightened  system  of 
veterinary  practice,  for  preservation 
and  restoration  of  health.  Illustrated. 
432  pages.    6x7  inches.   Cloth  $1.00 

Farm  Conveniences 

A  manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Describing  all  manner  of  home- 
made aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of 
many  practical  men.  With  over  200 
engravings.  256  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  i  J1.00 


Have  You  Organized? 

The  telephone  In  the  country  home  is  not  a  luxury — it's  a  money 
saving  investment  that  brings  returns  every  day.  Keeps  the 
farmer's  family  in  close  relation  with  the  neighbors,  saves  many 
a  trip  to  town,  and  helps  to  make  the  young  folks  satisfied  with 
the  farm  by  giving  them  advantages  like  their  city  cousins. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Telephones 

are  the  right  telephones  for  country  homes.    They  work  right, 
stay  right,  and  the  price  is  right.   Our  new  book,  B  ii09.  "How 
the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer,"  illustrates  aixl  describes  how 
our  telephones  are  made — explains  why  they  are  best  to  buy. 
Write  nearest  office  ior  book  today.  Address 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co., 

Chicago,  111.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Branch  :   Toronto— Canada. 
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Every  Farm 
Building, 
New  or  Old, 


should  be  roofed  with 
Rex  Flintkote  Roofing. 
No  other  roofing  gives 
such  adequate  protection 
against  the  elements. 

Rex   Flintkote   Roofing  i9 
absolutely  water-proof  under 
all    conditions,    fire-resisting,  and 
extremely  durable.    It  does  not  sag, 
or   melt   in    Summer,   nor   crack   in  Winter. 

Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  is  as  easily  laid  as  a 
carpet;  a  farm  hand  can  do  it. 

Everything  needed  in  laying  (but  the  hammer) 
comes  in  the  roll. 

Thousands  of  farmers  all  over 
the  country  prefer  Rex  Flintkote 
Roofing  to  all  other  roofings  re- 
gardless of  price.  The.  best  is 
cheapest. 


Look  for 
Trade  Mark 
On  the  Roll 

To  get  the  benefits  of 
Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 
you  must  get  the  genuine 
Rex  Flintkote  Roofing. 

The  trade  mark  of  the  boy 
the  octagon  appears  on 
every  roll   and    protects  you 
against  the  imitations 
and  substitutes. 

We  Will  Send  You  Samples  to  Tesf 

together  with  our  valuable  roofing 
booklet,  on  receipt  of  postal  request. 

Our  complete  book,  "Making 
Poultry  Pay,"  will  be  sent  for  4  cents 
in  stamps  for  postage  and  packing. 
It  is  very  useful  to  the  poultry  raiser. 


J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

91  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento, Los  Aageles;  Portland,  Oregon; 
Seattle,  Tacooia  and  Spokane,  Wash. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

(Continued  from  page  169) 


THE  BEST  HOME  GAS  GENERATOR  IS  THE 

...SUPERIOR 

It  can  be  placed  in  any  house,  whether 
new  or  old,  at  small  expense. 

Perfectly  Safe  and  Economical 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

NOTE--Tell  us  the  number  of  lightsyou  use  and  we  will  give 
you  full  information  as  to  size  of  generator  required 
and  the  cost  of  installing  it. 

WR I TF  Don  t  Put  on~  t'le  enjoyment  of  a  good  light 
TTIillL  in  every  room  in  the  house.  It  will  be  a  con- 
TOHA  Y  stanf  source  of  satisfaction  to  every  member 
IVl/rtl    of  the  family.    Address  us  this  way: 

Superior  Light  and  Heat  Company 

151  North  Clarence  Street,  Los  Angrles,  fa  I. 


Beckman's 
Single  Trace 
Harness 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Nursery. 
Either  single  or  double.  Adjustable. 
Works  on  either  side  of  animal's  hind 
legs  as  desired. 

Guaranteed. 
Not  to  have  any  side  draft; 
Not  to  chafe  the  animal ; 
Impossible  to  break    vines    or  scar 
trees  with  trace  or  single  tree. 
Satisfaction,  or  money  cheerfully  re- 
funded. 

PRICE  $25 

Geo.  V.  Beekman 


is  nowhere  near  finished. 

This  complaint  is  pretty  general 
throughout  the  country.  Mining,  lumber- 
ing, and  stock-raising  may  be  in  a  flour- 
ishing state,  but  if  the  weather  does  not 
show  radical  improvement  soon  the  out- 
look for  the  farmer  and  orchardist  will 
be  poor  indeed. 

The  pruning  season  will  last  three  or 
four  weeks  yet,  but  it  will  take  good 
weather  to  enable  the  delayed  work  to 
be  performed  and  fine  weather  will  have 
a  decided  tendency  to  shorten  the  prun 
ing  season. 

Stanislaus  County. 

MAY  GROW  RICE  IN  STANISLAUS. 
— The  Modesto  Herald:  The  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  received  the 
following  self-explanatory  letter  of  intro- 
duction : 

Mr.  J.  W.  Webb, 

Sec.  Stanislaus  Board  of  Trade,  Mo- 
desto, Cal. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

This  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  K. 
Ohashi,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  who  is  inquir- 
ing into  the  feasibility  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  rice  growing  in  this  State  on  a 
large  scale.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
.show  Mr.  Ohashi  the  country  about  Mo- 
desto and  afford  him  opportunity  for  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  conditions 
there.  He  will  go  farther  south  and  I 
have  given  him  letters  of  introduction 
to  commercial  organizations  in  other 
parts  of  the  valley. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  cour- 
tesy you  are  able  to  show  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

ARTHUR  N.  BRIGGS, 
Sec.  and  Mgr.  California  State  Board  of 
Trade. 

Mr.  Ohashi  is  here  and  is  getting  in 
touch  with  some  of  our  landowners  who 
have  lands  such  as  are  desired  for  rice- 
growing.  The  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
higher  class  of  Japanese,  well  educated, 
and  intelligent. 

What  is  known  as  "hill  rice"  is  the 
species  of  rice  which  will  be  grown  if 
suitable  land  i,s  found,  at  the  right  terms. 
It  must  be  land  which  can  be  irrigated, 
of  course,  and  yet  land  which  drains  well. 
This  is  the  variety  of  rice  which  is  grown 
so  extensively  in  Texas,  the  yield  per 
acre  there  being  from  $50  to  $75. 

Tulare  County. 

TIPTON  PEOPLE  ARE  TO  HAVE 
CREAMERY.— The  Weekly  Tulare  Reg- 
ister: The  people  of  this  place  came  to- 
gether last  night  and  formed  a  co-opera- 
tive, or  rather  Rochdale  Creamery  Asso- 
ciation. There  w'ere  quite  a  number 
present.  The  corporation  started  out 
with  30  .signers  before  the  meeting  was 
held  and  five  more  were  added  later  on 
in  the  evening,  making  a  total  of  35 
members.  There  is  a  prospect  that  seven 
or  eight  more  names  will  be  added  be- 
fore the  creamery  is  fully  incorporated. 

With  40  members  and  the  number  of 
cows  milked  now,  and  what  will  later 
on  be  added,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  creamery  should  not  be  equally  as 
successful,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  co- 
operative store  here.  There  were  five 
directors  elected  temporarily,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  continue  in  of- 
fice for  the  full  year.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: F.  J.  Heese,  Bob  Orr,  Wm.  Thom- 
son, Oren  Kirby,  J.  F.  Evans. 

The  board  of  directors  wish  here  to 
publicly  express  their  thanks  in  behalf 
of  the  members  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L. 
McMillan,  our  Rochdale  store  managers, 
also  the  same  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Higgins, 
Rochdale  manager  of  Tulare,  who,  by 
their  help  and  untiring  efforts,  finally 
caused  the  creamery  to  become  a  real- 
ity. 


in  support  of  President  Roosevelt,  in  the 
action  taken  by  him  on  the  Japanese 
question.  Mr.  Foster  declares  the  con- 
sideration given  to  the  subject  by  Tulare 
Grange  and  its  action  thereon  is  further 
evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Order. 

Communications  were  read  from  State 
Senator  E.  O.  Miller  and  Assemblyman 
P.  W.  Forbes  acknowledging  receipt  of 
Tulare  Grange  resolutions  on  bills  now 
before  the  legislature  on  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  the  agriculturist  and  promising 
to  give  the  bills  careful  consideration. 

There  being  now  three  active  subor- 
dinate granges  in  Tulare  county,  Bro.  E. 
C.  Shoemaker  was  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  one  to  arrange  for  a  Pomona 
Grange. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  Pomona  Grange  in 
Tulare  county  will  bring  members  of  the 
Order  closer  together  and  promote  uni- 
formity of  action. 

A  resolution  was  passed  inviting  the 
other  granges  in  Tulare  county  to  be 
present  and  participate  with  u&  at  the 
Farmers'  Institute  to  be  held  in  Tulare 
on  the  29th  and  30th  of  this  month. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
good  roads  in  Tulare  county,  laid  over 
from  last  meeting,  was  taken  up  and 
generally  discussed  and  a  committee  of 
three,  Brothers  Barber,  Hunsaker  and 
Shoemaker,  appointed  to  draw  up  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  views  of  this 
Grange  on  the  building  of  good  roads  and 
the  issuing  of  bonds  therefor,  and  re- 
port the  same  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  March  special  subject  for  consid- 
eration by  Tulare  Grange  will  be,  "Will 
a  Meat  Market  on  the  Rochdale  Plan,  in 
Tulare,  Benefit  the  Farmer?" 
'  Bro.  Weigle  will  tell  the  Grange  of  it. 
Worthy  Master  F.  H.  Styles  being  sick 
was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

J.  T. 


Territory  Free. 


Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mf(,.  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — The  well  known  booklet  entitled  ''How  the 
Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer,"  issued  by  this  Com- 
pany ,  has  been  revised  and  sent  to  press  for  another 
large  issue.  It  contains  not  only  reading  matter 
descriptive  of  the  best  forms  ol  instruments  for  use 
in  rural  communities,  well  illustrated  with  new 
vignettes  and  half  tones,  but  gives  model  Cons  itu- 
tion  and  By-Laws,  telling  how  to  organize  tanners' 
private  telephone  companies;  -.iso  includiog  all 
information  pertaining  to  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  such  companies. 

This  new  edition  with  a  new  price  list  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  the  latter  part  of  M»rch,  and 
will  be  known  as  Booklet  X-200. 


LODI,  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


USED  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  10  YEARS. 

Vergennes,  I.  T.,  Jan.  i,  1906, 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

I  have  used  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
for  ten  years  and  I  find  it  *  wonderful  remedy.  I 
have  a  horse  that  is  six  years  old  and  a  veterinary 
used  a  blister  that  seems  to  have  completely  de- 
stroyed the  roots  of  the  hair  so  that  it  would  not 
hair  out.  Will  Caustic  Balsam  cause  the  hair  to 
grow  again?  CHAS.  HARTWELL. 

No!  but  Caustic  Balsam  does  not  injure  the  roots 
of  the  hair.— L.  W.  Co. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


Vines,  Palms,  Roses  I  P|aCer  NllfSerieS 


ALL  AROl'TTHE 

ORANGE 

AND 

LEMON 

is  told  in  our  new  book  on  Citrus 
Culture,  embracing  every  phase  of  the 
subject  from  the  seedling  but  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  iruit  In  the 
Eastern  market.  The  largest  and 
best  book  on  the  subject  ever  printed 
—50,000  words  100  illustrations.  You 
will  want  atopy  which  we  will  send 
you  for  the  small  sum  of  25  :ents.  Re- 
member we  are  the  largest  growers  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the  world. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  OIMAS.  CAL 

K..  M.  TEAOliE,  Proprietor. 


Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

ROSES— Very  strong  bushes;  splendid  assortment  1 

$2.00  per  doz. 
EUCALYPTUS  in  variety. 
ACACIA  in  variety. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET— Very  strong  ;  $7.50  per  100. 
CARNATIONS— Field  grown  ;  6  in  pots  ;  $2  per  doz 
WALNUTS 
(Send  for  special  circular.) 
Catalogue  of  strictly  "Pedigreed"  Fruit  Trees, .&c. 
will  be  issued  this  year.     Orders  for  next  season 
booked  at  any  time. 

MORGANHILL, 

8anta  Clara  County  California 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymeu 

109  Market  Street  Sai  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 

Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West 

For  over  thirty  years.  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPurity  and  Q  ality 

Our  HHI7  Vutaloqne,  fully  illustrated ,  wVl  he  mailed 
to  all  applicant*  free  It  U  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion ami  should  lie  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  I'lantinq. 


LOGAN    BED U  Y  PLANTS 

$2.00  per  hundred,  $15.00  per  M.  Cran 
dell's  Early  blackberry,  Cuthbert  rasp 
berry,  Lucretia  dewberry,  each  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10.00  per  M.  Plants  carefully 
packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
G.  H.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Burbank,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GKAF TJNG  WAX 

in  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Citrus 
Deciduous 
Ornamental 

True  to  Name 


We  are  Universal  Providers  for  Orchards  and  Gardens. — We  do  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  fruit  trees  alone,  but  grow  also  an  immense  assortment  of 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  climbing  and  trailing  plants,  palms  for  house 
decorations  and  outside  planting,  roses  in  tree  and  bush  form. 

Calimyrna  Figs  Our  Great  Specialty 

None  genuine  without  our  seal  attached  to  each  bundle  of  trees. 

APRICOTS 

PEACHES 
NECTARINES 
APPLES 

PEARS 

CHERRIES 

ALMONDS 

NUT  TREES 

BERRIES 

GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS 


GRAPEVINES 

We  can  still  furnish  such  leading  wine- 
grapes  as  Berger,  Feher  Zagos,  Grenache, 
Sauvignon  Vert  and  Trousseau,  and  in 
table  and  raisin  varieties,  Black  Corni- 
chon,  Black  Hamburg,  Flame  Tokay. 
Emperor,  Thompson's  Seedless.  Also 
vines  grafted  on  Phylloxera  resistant 
roots  and  rooted  Phylloxera  vines.  Write 
for  our  complete  surplus  list. 

CITRUS  TREES 

If  you  want  an  assortment  of  varieties 
we  can  supply  you  with  the  leading  kinds 
of  Oranges,  Lemons,  Pomelos,  Limes, 
Citrons,  all  grown  in  the  great  Thermal 
belt  near  Exeter,  Tulare  county. 

OLIVES 

Our  assortment  of  the  leading  oil  and 
pickling  varieties  was  never  better.  Our 
catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 

BURBANK'S  CREATIONS 
For  the  first  time  we  are  offering  four  of  his  latest  and  best  creations, 
SANTA  ROSA  PLUM,  RUTLAND  PLUMCOT,     PARADOX     and  ROYAL 
WALNUTS.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  them. 


CATALOGUE  AND 

PRICE  LIST 

Our  new  catalogue  is  the  finest 
book  of  its  kind  ever  gotten  out  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a  compendi- 
um of  valuable  information  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
fruit  grower  and  lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature.  We  also  print 
a  catalogue  in  Spanish.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  mailed  on  application. 


OUR  NURSERIES  AND 
FARMS 

Roeding  Place,  o40  acres. 

Nursery  and  Propagating  Depart- 
ment Plant  No.  2,  130  acres. 

General  Nursery,  Plant  No.  3, 
320  acres. 

Citrus  Nursery  and  Citrus  Or- 
chards, Exeter  Tulare  county,  100 
acres. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $200,000.00. 


Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries,  inc 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDING, 

President  and  Manager. 

Box  18,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Orange  County  Nursery  &  Land  Company 

Has  a  full  line  of  nursery  stock. 

SPECIALTIES   THIS  MONTH: 

VALENGIA  LATE  ORANGE  TREES 
PEAGH  TREES 
WALNUT  TREES  Grafted  on  Black  Root 
WALNUT  TREES  Grown  from  Select  Seed 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

Orange  (Bounty  Nursery  &  Land  Go. 

FULLERTOJV,  GHL,. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 
Hest    I  ree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSOX  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 


We  are  entirely  sold  out  in  all 
but  a  very  few  varieties  of 
trees  and  vines 

We  can  still  supply 

Bmg,  Black  Tartarian 
and  Black  Oregon 
Cherries 

Bartlett  and  Buerre 
Clairgeau  Pears 

Elberta,  Late  Crawford, 
Salway  and  Sherman 

Cling    (Very  similar  to 
Levi  and  Henrietta  Clings) 

Peaches 

Climax,  Wickson,  Fallen- 
berg  and  German 
Prunes 

In  Grapes 

No.  1 ,  well-rooted  vines  of 

Mission,  Emperor,  Cor- 
nishon  and  Tokay 

And  No.  2  well-rooted  vines  of 

Malaga,  Muscat,  Tokay 
Cornishon  and  Emperor 

If  you  are  planting  in  any  of 
these,  submit  at  once  a  list  of 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  special  prices. 

Write  us  also  in  regard  to  your 
next  season's  planting.  We  have 
a  full  assortment  of  all 
commercial  varieties 

Silva  &  Beigtholdt  Co. 

Newcastle,  California. 


—  TO  IRRIGATORS! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument ami  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  e  1  an  d  sights  for  $  7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
tliein  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

k>  Ipon,  Cal. 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 
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SURPLUS 

Peach  and  Plum  Trees. 
Tokay,  Malaga  and 
Thompson  Seedless, and 
Loganberry  Plants  .  .  . 
Also  Umbrella,  Black 
Walnut,  and  California 
Fan  Palms  

Kirk  man  Nurseries 

FRESNO,  CAL. 
TREES 

E  Crawfords,  Hale's  Early  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  peach  tree?,  all  fine  budded  stock. 

I^arge  stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  apples 
on  whole  roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine 
stock  of  cherries,  pears,  Burbanks,  and  S.  B.  S.  S. 
Walnuts,  etc.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  I.IST. 

A.  F.  Scheidecker,  Prof.  Pleasant  View  Nursery 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6.00  per   100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal- 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 

Seed  Corn. 

HICKER-Y  KING.  Largest  grain.  Smallest  cob. 
Great  fodder  producer  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  $50.00 
per  ton.  Casaba  melon  (Winter  Pine  apple)  seed, 
$1.00  per  lb. 

LEONARD  COAXES   NURSERY   CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  California. 

MONEY  IN  STRAWBERRIES 

There  is  no  fruit  that  will  bring  so  large  and 
quick  returns  as  the  strawberry  The  Burbank 
Beauty  (early)  $3.00  per  M,  and  the  Brandywine 
(midseason)  $2.00  per  M,  will  furnish  continuous 
picking  of  luscious  berries  from  early  spring,  till 
winter,  and  both  are  excellent  shippers.  Selected 
plants  carefully  packed.  25  per  cent  discount  on 
orders  of  10,000  or  over. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
ROUTE  2  BOX   93  BURBANK,  CAL. 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

Martinez,  Cal. 
TrlOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 
Have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Free  and  Cling  Stone  Peach,  Apple,  Apricot,  Cherry 
Plum,  Prune,  Pear  and  Almond,  also  Cornichon, 
Black  Emperor  and  Tokay  rooted  vines— Cal. 
Black  Walnut,  Orange,  Lemon,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Prices  Furnished  on  Application 


Eight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 


OBi^ 


Use  the  Champion  Duster 


Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready.    Light  weight. 
Reaches  upper  and  under  side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  and  effective  work 
Thousands  in  use  annually. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.  NAGLE.  Box  14,  Sultana,  Calif. 

Leggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


American   Grape  Growing  and  Win* 
Making 

By  George  Husmann  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  con- 
tributions from  well-known  grape 
growers,  giving  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence. The  author  of  this  book  ii  * 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject 
Illustrated.  269  pages.  5x7  inches 
Cloth  |CM 


/  v 

B  *  Morse  seeds  sprout  *  ■ 

I  You  and  nature  do  the  rest  I 

Seed 


•I  Special  offer — 
Collection  No.  4 

novelties  and  specialties 
from  oar  new  catalog 

ONE  PACKET  EACH,  of 

Burgers  Stringless  Pole  Beans-  10c 
New  Baseball  Cabbage  -  •  -  10c 
Lettuce — Strawberry  -  -  -  10c 
Pea— New  British  Wonder  -  -  10c 
Eschscholtzia,  Burbank's  Crimson  10c 
Sweet  Pea,  Countess  Spencer  -  15c 
Poppy,  Shirley  (Burbank's  Strain)  10c 
Heuchera,  Christ ata  (Burbank's)  10c 

8  Packets  (regular  prices)  85c 

ALL  FOR 

50c 

We  are  seed  growers  and  dealers 
Send  the  name  of  a  friend    to  get  a 
copy  of  our  1907  catalog 

C  C  Morse  &  Co 


Mail  orders  wanted  on  the 


New  tlamallia 

Blackberry  Roots 

Good,  strong  plants 

50  cents  per  dozen 
$  4.00  per  IOO 
$30.00  per  1000 


S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON 

Box  161  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Apples,  4  to  6  feet  10c 

Apples,  3  to  4  feet   8c 

Pears,  4  to  6  feet  15c 

Pears,  3  to  4  feet  10c 

Crocker  Pears,  35c  by  the  100,  6  to  7  feet 

Cherries,  4  to  6  feet  12%c 

Cherries,  3  to  4  feet  10  c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  4  to  6  feet  10c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  3  to  4  feet   8c 

Peaches,  3  to  4  feet  10c 

Peaches,  Muir,  Lovell  and  Phillips.  17 y2c 

Peaches,  Leroy   15  c 

Nectarines   10c 

Apricots   10c 

Pomegranates   10c 

Almonds   lOo 

Grapes  $12.50  per  1000 

Tokay,  Cornishon,  Emperor,  Mission, 

2  year,  medium,   Rep.    St.  Ges. 

 1000  per  $10.00 

Golden  Rule  Nurseries 
LOOMIS,  CAL. 


WANTED 

Man  and  wife.no  children,  to  work  on  rancli  near 
Sacramento;  wife  to  he  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  and  general 
knowledge  of  frnit  farming.  A  good  and  perman- 
ent home  to  the  right  party.  Only  those  who  can 
be  highly  recommended  need  apply  Apply  with 
testimonials  and  what  wages  expecied  to 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

Box  28  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Broom  Corn  and  Brooms 

A  treatise  on  raising  broom  corn 
and  making  brooms  on  a  small  or 
large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
6x7  Inches.    Cloth   $0.50 


Protect    Your    Vineyards    Against  Mild 


ew 


With  this  ma- 
chine one-half  of 
labor  and  two- 
thirds  of  sulphur 
is  saved,  vines  are 
thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  sulphur 
upwards  and 
downwards  and 
does  not  affect 
the  eyes. 

Having  to  im- 
port these  ma- 
chines from 
France,  in  order 
to  secure  one 
it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  or- 
der at  once. 


"This  machine 
sulphurs  the 
vines  in  the 
most  satisfactory 
manner  with  a 
much  less  amount 
of  sulphur  than 
any  other  ma- 
chine we  have 
tested."— Fred  T. 
Bioletti,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


buy  the: 

VERM0REL  KNAPSSCK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

PRICE,  $IR.OO 

THE    H.    C.  SHAW  COMPANY 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Agents  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


THE  CROCKER  PEAR 

We  claim  docs  not  Blight. 

See  U.  S.  Year  Book  for  description. 

What  Luther  Burbank  says  of  it: 

"  lio::  of  pears  received  last  December ; 
samples  have  been  tested  from  time  to  time 
and  even  at  this  date,  Feb.  10,  are  still  in  hist 
condition.  Its  form,  size,  color  are  attrac- 
tive. Fruit  is  among  the  best  ;  juicy,  refresh- 
ing and  in  all  respects  satisfactory  and  es- 
pecially so  at  this  unusual  season. 

Luther  Burbank." 

Get  the  genuine  Crocker  Pear 
trees  from  the  originator. 

L.  L.  CROCKER, 

Loomis,  Placer  county,  Cal. 


sure:  crop 

SE  E  DS 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 
Burbank  s  'Phenomenal 

Jylammoth  Blackberry 
Loganberry,  Santa  Rosa 
alnut 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

Successors  to  Trumbull  &  Beebe 

547  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  =  Cal. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Annual. 


(CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COM- 
PLETELY COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  CaliforniaBeans 

California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing  Cabbage  Family 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California  Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Garden  Irrigation  Celery 

Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chicory 

Cultivation  Corn 

Fertilization  Cucumber 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egs  Plant 

ment  Lettuce 

The  Planting  Season  Melons 

Propagation  Onion  Family 

Asparagus  Peas 


Peppers 
Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 


Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


York 

Spring  Tooth 

Harrows 


Books  For  The  Farm 


With  Wheels 


16  Tooth  Harrows 
15  Tooth  Harrows 
24  Tooth  Harrows 


$16.00 
17.00 
22.00 


New  Goods.  Guaranteed 
Terms:    Cash  with  order 

HOOKER.  &  CO. 

51  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 

WANTED 

Place  as  foreman  or  superintendent 

on  ranch.  Advertiser  is  experienced  and 
thorough  in  irrig.ition,  vine,  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing,  and  most  other  lines  of  Cali- 
fornia fanning. 

Address:  WOKKEB,  Care  of  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


A  Select  List  of  Eastern  Agricultural 
Books  which  convey  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles  and  suggestions  of 
practice,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble in  California. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  prices 
stated.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley. 
Cal. 


The  New  Egg  Farm 

By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  A  practical,  re- 
liable manual  upon  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  tor  market  as  a  profitable 
business  enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or 
connected  with  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture. It  tells  all  about  how  to  feed 
and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor- 
saving  devices,  etc.,  etc.  12mo.  331 
pages.      140     original  illustrations. 

Cloth   $1.00 

Coburn's  Swine  Husbandry 

By  F.  D.  Coburn.  New,  revised  and 
enlarged  edition.  The  breeding,  rear- 
ing and  management  of  swine,  and 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  It  Is  the  fullest  and  fresh- 
est compendium  relating  to  swine 
breeding  yet  offered.  Illustrated.  312 
pages.    5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.50 
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There  is  more  than  one  way  to  get 
yo»r  crops  to  market.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  be  sure  of  a  full  crop  of  smooth, 
good-sized,  mealy  potatoes. 

Nine  per  cent,  of 

Potash 


in  the  fertilizer  is  necessary. 

Stable  manure  alone  makes  scaly, 
coarse  and  irregular  shaped  potatoes — 
mix  it  with  Potash,  a  larger  yield  of  a 
better  quality  is  a  sure  result. 

How  to  apply  Potash,  the  reasons 
for  applying  it,  and  other  vital  points  of 
successful  potato  growing,  all  are  dis- 
cussed in  our  booklet.  Why  not  have 
it  ?   It  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MEYERS,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  Sole  Agents. 


,  IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  CARRY 

f  The  Mountain  "ROCOCO" 


\  Copper  Co. 

I    I020-I4^ST.  | 

OAKLAND  1 
CAL.  . 


FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 

Pamphlet  and  Price  List  free 
on  application. 
Accept  no  substitute,-  insist  on 
 having  MOC PC 0 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 

THE   PROPLESS  PROP  THAT   PROPERLY    PROPS    A  TREE. 

A  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  Three 


Since  Introduction  in  1903 


After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  how]  about  youi 
hard  luck.    The  preventative  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSON VI LLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General   Agents  for  the  HOYT   TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 


For  information  and  quotations, 
address 


Swift  &  Company 


Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


;  200  lbs. 

Swift's 


Blood  & 
|  Bone 

fertilizer; 

Manufactured  by 

ift  &  Company 


Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 

For  Irrigation,  tteclamation,  Mining 

We  Build  Pumps    For    Direct    Connection    to    Any  Kind  of  Engine  or  Motor 
WRITR  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

2132  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to- 
date  horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties, 
composition  and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in 
humid  and  arid  regions. 

9U-593  Pages  Well  Illustrated-$U 

Sent  postage  prepaiil  on  receipt  of  price.  Address. 

Booft  Dept.  Pacific  RuraC  Press,  Berkeley,  California 


A 

DC  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 

will  enable  you  to  get  the  greatest  results  from  your  cows. 
A  20th  CENTURY  BABCOCK  TESTER  and  an  IDEAL 
MILK  SCALE  will  indicate  just  what  each  cow  is  doing,  and  inform 
you  what  returns  you  should  receive  from  the  creamery.  Some 
cows  are  profitable,  others  are  not.  Get  rid  of  the  poor 
ones  and  buy  good  ones.     Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  P. 

107  First  St.,         123  N  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle 
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BURBANK'S    NEW   TIMBER  WALNUTS. 


Mr.  Burbank  has  entrusted  to  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Roeding  for  introduction  this 
year  two  of  his  new  hybrid  timber  walnuts;  one  of  them  is  depicted  upon  this 
page  and  another  will  come  later.  This  week's  exhibit  is  the  Paradox  which 
Mr.  Burbank  commends  for  fuel  and  shade;  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  fine  shape 
and  heavy  wood.  It  is  a  hybrid  of  the  California  black  walnut  and  the  English 
walnut.  The  tree  shown  in  both  summer  and  winter  aspect  is  fifteen  years 
old  and  has  grown  as  a  street  tree  in  hard  uncultivated  and  unirrigated  ground 
to  a  height  of  60  feet,  a  spread  of  limbs  75  feet,  and  trunk,  at  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  25  inches  in  diameter.  The  specimen  shown  is  one  of  a  row  in 
front  of  Mr.  Burbank's  old  residence  in  Santa  Rosa,  whch  is  just  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  picture  in  the  right  foreground.  The  building  across  the  street, 
as  shown  in  the  picture  of  the  tree  with  foliage,  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  is  Mr.  Burbank's  new  residence,  office  and  laboratory  building,  in 
which  he  now  lives  and  works. 

Mr.  Burbank's  conception  of  the  value  and  uses  of  his  Paradox  walnut  is 
given  in  Mr.  Roeding's  publication  to  which  we  referred  last  week  as  follows: 

There  has  been  a  demand  in  California,  and  for  that  matter  wherever  the 
Eucalypts  flourish,  for  a  rapid  growing  deciduous  tree  for  fuel  and  lumber 
purposes,  street  and  avenue  planting,  and  wherever  immediate  tree  growth 
is  demanded.  The  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  among  evergreen  trees 
will  always  hold  its  own;  but  where  a  deciduous  tree  is  desired  this  new 
hybrid  walnut  is  destined  to  occupy  first  place.  In  rapidity  of  growth  it  is 
suggestive  of  such  quick-growing  trees  as  the  Blue  Gum,  distancing  all  other 
nut  trees  in  rapidity  of  growth,  size  of  foliage  and  beauty  of  form.  Budded 
trees  six  years  of  age  under  the  same  conditions  are  fully  twice  as  large,  broad 
and  tall  as  black  walnut  trees  at  ten,  or  Persian  walnut  trees  at  filteen  years 
of  age.  Twelve  to  sixteen  feet  growth  in  the  nursery  vows  the  first  years  is 
not  unusual;  thus  the  hybrid  grows  twice  as  fast  as  the  combined  growth  of 
both  its  parents.  The  leaves,  which  are  from  two  feet  to  a  full  yard  in  length, 
are  clean  cut,  glossy,  bright  green,  have  a  surpassing  sweet  odor  resembling 
that  of  fragrant  apples  and  as  powerful  and  peculiar  as  that  of  roses  and 
lilies. 

The  bark  is  thin,  smooth,  light  gray  with  marblings  of  white;  the  wood  is 
very  compact,  with  lustrous  silky  grain,  taking  a  beautiful  polish  and  as  the  annual 
layers  of  growth  are  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  and  the  medullary  rays  promi- 
nent, the  effect  is  unique.  This  hybrid  originated  in  188S  from  a  cross  made  the 
year  before;  like  many  true  hybrids,  though  blossoming  freely  every  season,  it 
seldom  bears  nuts  and  is  readily  budded  or  grafted  on  thrifty  young  black  walnut 
stock.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  peerless  and  for  wood  and  lumber  possesses 
merit  out  of  the  ordinary.  In  shape  and  habit  of  growth  it  is  very  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  rendering  it  especially  desirable  for  ornamental  purposes.    As  is  well- 


The  Paradox  Walnut  Tree  in  Foliage. 

known,  the  evergreens  (if  too  plenty  immediately  surrounding  houses  and  gardens) 
are  quite  apt  to  intensify  a  sense  of  gloom  and  chilliness  during  our  rainy  season, 
because  shutting  out  sunshine  to  the  house  or  surrounding  vegetation  at  a  time 
when  it  is  unusually  welcome.  In  planting  the  Paradox  walnut  this  is  largely  over- 
come, and  tho  beauty  of  the  landscape  enhanced  during  the  winter  by  its  absence 
of  foliage  and  likewise  in  summer  affording  a  comforting  protection  from  the  hot 
sun  by  its  presence.    Its  nuts  possess  little  commercial  value. 


Foliage  of  Paradox  Walnut. 


Paradox  Walnut  in  the  Winter. 
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attend  but  for  a  previously  accepted  arrangement  with 
yellow-legged  chickens  at  Petaluma. 

Speaking  about  the  demand  for  fruits,  which  is  a 


on  high  bank  land,  but  we  never  knew  of  one  up  to  the 
Philippine  measure,  which  according  to  a  photograph 
we  have  just  seen  must  be  about  40  feet  in  diameter, 


  !  matter  of  perennial  interest  in  this  State,  it  is  charming  discharging  water  into  a  pipe  line  which  is  said  to  carry 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR  IN  aDVAJVCE  t0  see  how  they  calculate  that  the  new  pure-food  law  il  a  mile         exce'3t  for  ths  axIe  ™*  the  two  main  Urn- 
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THE  WEEK 


The  weather  again  has  been  beyond  expression.  Af- 
ter drenching  out  fruit  blossoms  and  drowning  grain, 
the  continued  rains  have  risen  to  the  overflow  of  low- 
lands and  streams  out  of  their  banks  have  driven  many 
from  their  homes  and  made  travel,  except  by  water, 
impossible.  Railways  have  been  closed  in  all  directions 
and  still  as  we  write  on  Thursday  the  storm  continues 
and  when  this  issue  of  our  journal  will  reach  distant 
readers  Is  somewhat  problematical.  So  far  as  water 
goes  we  are  getting  too  much  of  a  good  thing  for  a 
semi-arid  country.  Other  parts  of  the  country  are,  of 
course,  getting  weather  which  is  worse  than  ours  but 
they  are  used  to  it  and  are  not  so  seriously  upset. 

For  example,  we  have  been  bewailing  what  seems  to 
be  the  destruction  of  much  of  our  early-blooming  fruit 
crop,  but  we  have  the  trees  left.  We  have  just  read 
reports  from  Michigan  which  speak  of  the  results  of  the 
terrible  freeze  which  are  now  manifesting  themselves. 
The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  says  they  are  more  serious 
than  Michigan  has  ever  suffered.  Parties  who  have 
recently  examined  their  orchards  find  not  only  plum, ' 
pear,  peach  and  apple  trees  killed,  but  that  native  tim- 
ber has  suffered.  Many  orchards  which  appeared  not  to 
be  injured  from  the  showing  of  the  tops  of  the  trees 
were  found  to  be  dead  when  the  trunk  was  examined 
at  the  snow  line.  Parties  are  now  cutting  out  whole  or- 
chards of  plum,  pear  and  peach  trees.  In  many  cases 
the  apple  trees  are  injured  from  the  splitting  of  the 
bark.  Michigan  fruit  associations  are  disbanding  be- 
cause they  see  nothing  for  them  to  do  this  season.  In 
the  sections  where  the  cold  occurred  the  damage  prom- 
ises to  be  more  disastrous  than  anticipated. 

Our  Eastern  exchanges  are  filled  with  reports  of  such 
disasters  to  vegetation.  The  weather  forecaster  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  says:  "One  day  in  January  the 
thermometer  registered  80  degrees  in  a  certain  section 
of  Kentucky,  and  we  have  a  local  record  during  that 
month  of  74  degrees.  When  you  bear  in  mind  that  that 
was  regular  June  temperature  and  that  it  was  followed 
within  a  few  days  by  temperature  near  the  zero  mark, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  fruit  buds  have  been 
killed.  The  warm  weather,  which  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  continued  for  several  days  at  a  time,  opened  the 
buds  of  fruit  trees,  and  then  freezing  weather  came 
along  and  got  in  its  killing  work.  Fruit  trees  simply 
could  not  withstand  the  sudden  and  unseasonable 
changes  of  temperature."  Therefore  we  say  we  are 
fortunate  in  not  losing  our  trees  in  the  general  weather- 
wreck  which  covers  the  country  this  year. 


With  all  this,  too,  there  comes  this  chagrin  that 
the  East  will  have  to  meet  a  great  fruit  shortage  while 
we  shall  probably  have  but  h  scant  supply.  Prices  will 
be  high  and  growers  will  have  to  get  what  comfort  and 
compensation  from  higher  returns  and  small  labor  out- 
go. Some  will  undoubtedly  be  benefitted  by  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  total  trade  in  this  line  for  the  State  prom 
ises  to  be  small.  Still  there  is  nothing  like  being  brave 
and  courageous.  Late  blooming  fruits  may  be  all  right 
in  some  districts  and  how  sound  blooms  look  can  be 
seen  (weather  permitting)  at  the  Saratoga  blossom  festi- 
val near  San  Jose,  which  will  be  held  this  year  on  Sat- 
urday of  this  week.    We  would  have  been  delighted  to 


will  work  out  in  that  line.  There  was  recently  held 
at  the  East  a  great  convention  of  canners  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  is  ili  scribed  as  a  big  meeting,  composed 
of  five  associations,  representing  a  modern  industry  op- 
erating 3200  plants,  and  employing  more  than  64,000 
persons  held  at  Buffalo.  The  National  Wholesale 
Grocery  Association  also  held  its  meeting  at  the 
same  time.  The  position  was  taken  by  some  prominent 
delegates  that  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture requiring  labels  on  canned  goods  would  increase 
public  confidence  in  the  purity  of  vegetables  so  pre- 
pared, and  thus  in  the  long  run  would  help  the  industry. 
Some  took  the  stand  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
canned  goods  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  and  be- 
lieve that  by  adoption  of  progressive  methods  greater 
faith  of  the  public  in  the  purity  of  output  on  various 
factories,  etc.,  the  per  capita  consumption  can  be  in- 
creased fully  25  per  cent.  All  that  is  very  fine  and 
promising  for  California.  And  there  is  a  specific  thing 
about  it  which  is  also  very  good  for  us.  It  will  be  im- 
possible in  the  future  to  put  California  labels  on  any- 
thing but  the  California  product.  Thus  we  shall  get 
something  more  than  the  25  per  cent  advance  which 
will  be  given  to  packers  of  good  goods  everywhere. 

And  then  we  are  going  to  market  a  great  many  more 
canteloupes  this  year.  One  firm  of  general  agents  re- 
cently said  in  New  York:  "If  there  is  no  damage  to 
the  acreage  planted  for  us  under  contracts  we  will  have 
about  forty  per  cent  more  cars  to  market  from  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California  than  last  year."  Can- 
teloupes are  the  coming  breakfast  food  and  California 
will  soon  have  them  nearly  all  the  year. 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  fruit  prices,  mentioned 
above,  will  reach  such  figures  as  our  South  African 
friends  are  now  scaring  the  New  York  trade.  The  latest 
arrivals  were  250  boxes  of  Bartlett  pears  packed  with 
the  care  which  characterized  former  shipments  of 
peaches  and  plums,  and  they  arrived  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. There  were  from  18  to  25  pears  in  each  box  and 
they  were  sold  at  $3.00  per  box.  This,  however,  does 
not  quite  the  African  peach  record  which  we  recently 
printed.  When  the  first  shipments  of  peaches 
arrived  the  wholesale  price  was  fixed  at  a  figure  which 
caused  each  peach  to  cost  about  25  cents,  which  was 
thought  to  be  extremely  high  by  the  uninitiated,  but  it 
is  stated  that  some  of  the  retailers  sold  these  peaches 
for  $9  per  dozen,  or  75  cents  for  each  peach.  This  comes 
pretty  near  the  peach  prices  of  1851  in  California.  Con- 
templation of  such  figures  will  distract  attention  from 
the  short  crop  of  this  year. 


bers  which  hold  it  up,  the  whole  device  consists  of 
bamboo,  and  consequently  is  inexpensive.  In  the  pic- 
ture the  wheel  looks  like  a  spider  web  and  is  certainly 
a  triumph  of  light  construction.  Where  it  would  be  in 
a  windstorm  we  cannot  tell. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


VARIOUS  LEGUMES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  started  to  make  a  home 
out  of  twenty  acres  of  unimproved  land,  1  wish  tQ 
Start  alfalfa.  I  remember  vaguely  of  having  read  that 
when  Starting  a  new  piece,  of  alfalfa  one  should  take 
some  soil  from  an  old  alfalfa  field  and  scatter  it  in  the 
new  place.  Now,  I  wish  to  know  if  that  is  so  and  how 
much  soil  to  take  per  acre.  Also  if  what  we  in  Texas 
called  the  "cow  pea"  will  grow  here.  I  also  wish  to 
plant  a  few  acres  of  beans,  both  for  family  use  and  to 
sell.  What  variety  does  the  best  and  gives  best  result? 
What  plant,  outside  of  alfalfa,  is  best  to  plant  to  build 
up  and  enrich  the  soil  here?  My  land  is  quite  sandy 
but  fine  for  fruit  trees  and  tolerably  good  for  vines.-J 
HOMEMAKER,  Tulare  county. 

It  will  be  well  enough  to  take  some  soil  from  an  old 
alfalfa  field  and  scatter  it  on  part  of  the  new  land  which 
you  desire  to  sow  to  alfalfa,  just  to  see  whether  it  does 
any  good  by  comparison  of  it  with  the  rest  of  the  piece. I 
This  question  is  not  yet  fully  determined.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  the  best  alfalfa  in  California  have  been: 
sown  directly  on  land  as  it  stood  without  any  such  in- 
troduction; still,  it  is  well  enough  to  experiment  with 
the  inoculation  to  see  if  there  is  any  advantage.  The 
cow  pea  will  grow  In  California  during  the  summer- 
time providing  moisture  enough  is  given  by  irrigation 
or  the  land  is  naturally  moist.    You  need  hardly,  how- 
ever, expect  as  good  results  as  in  the  Southern  States 
where  they  have  summer  showers.    The  pink  bean  is] 
the  best  one  to  grow  in  your  part  of  the  State.  Aside! 
from  alfalfa  as  a  soil  improver  in  your  part  of  the 
State,  you  can  grow,  in  the  winter,  field  peas,  vetches 
and  other  plants  which  are  not  sensitive  to  frost. 


If  the  fruit  crop  has  gone  to  the  dogs  it  will  be  well 
to  pay  some  attention  to  those  animals.  Mr.  George 
T.  Angell,  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  sends  out  a 
notice  to  dog  lovers  in  which  he  says  that  dog  owners, 
who  object  to  the  tax  on  all  male  dogs  being  raised  to 
five  dollars  and  on  female  dogs  to  ten  dollars,  should  ap- 
pear before  the  legislative  committee  of  Springfield  and 
protest  against  such  enactment.  He  evidently  looks 
upon  it  as  cruelty  to  animals,  or  in  this  case,  apparently 
to  the  owners  of  them.  One  strange  statement  Mr.  An- 
gell makes  is  this:  He  employed  a  competent  lawyer  to 
examine  the  various  dog  laws  of  the  United  States,  who 
reported  that  eighteen  of  our  largest  sheep-raising 
States  had  no  tax  whatever  on  dogs,  and  that  Massa 
chusetts  had  ten  times  as  many  sheep  when  she  had  no 
law  to  tax  dogs  as  she  had  at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 
That  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  but  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  believe  that  more  dogs  account  for  more  sheep. 

We  have  some  pretty  good  current  wheels  in  this 
country  for  raising  water  from  deep  river  beds  to  use 


DANDELIONS  IN  LAWNS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  will  kill  dandelions  out  of  a 
lawn?  Is  there  any  kind  of  grass  which  will  crowd 
out  or  overcome  dandelions  and  other  weeds?  Our 
lawn  is  on  a  terrace  and  the  soil  very  stiff  and  heavy, 
for  both  of  which  reasons  we  wish  to  avoid  digging  over  i 
and  re-making  the  lawn,  if  possible.  We  can  better  af- ' 
ford  time  and  effort  spent  in  killing  dandelions  and  re- 
seeding  the  lawn,  although  the  number  of  dandelions  and 
their  deep  tap-roots  present  a  hard  problem. — SUB- 
URBAN, Oakland. 

We  do  not  know  any  easy  way  of  getting  out  dande- 
lions. Our  method  is  to  use  a  table  knife,  plunging  it 
into  the  soil  at  one  side,  so  as  to  sever  the  root  at 
about  two  inches  below  the  surface,  then  pulling  the 
whole  of  the  crown  of  the  plant,  which  has  so  many 
dormant  eyes  from  which  fresh  growth  is  made.  In 
this  way  the  plant  can  be  kept  from  seeding  and  the 
number  of  plants  will  certainly  decrease,  but  this  work 
has  to  be  done  constantly.  We  know  no  grass  which 
will  be  satisfactory  for  lawn  purposes  which  is  able  to 
crowd  out  dandelions. 


DORMANT  BUDS. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  dormant  buds  do  as  well  when  set 
out  as  yearling  trees? — PLANTER,  Placer  county. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  get  a  good  orchard  by  planting 
dormant  buds,  but  they  require  extra  attention  to  set 
that  the  bud  does  not  get  broken  off  at  starting  and  to 
watch  continually  that  suckers  do  not  start  from  tho 
stock.  There  will  also  be  a  certain  percentage  of  loss, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  buds  to  start.  Yearling 
trees  are  unquestionably  better  for  starting  an  orchard, 
but  dormant  buds  are  successfully  used  when  there  If 
no  supply  of  yearlings  available. 
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SUNBURN   AND  NEGLECT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  sample  of  apple  wood 
A  great  many  limbs  on  the  tree.s  are  affected  like  the 
sample,  always  on  the  upper  side  of  the  limb.  About 
four  years  ago  there  was  one  tree  on  the  west  side 
of  the  orchard  began  to  be  affected  and  now  the  largest 
part  of  that  tree  is  dead.  I  have  cut  off  the  limbs  as 
fast  as  they  died  and  now  the  same  appearance  is  on 
two-thirds  of  the  trees.  This  is  on  trees  over  twenty 
years  old.  Four  years  ago  I  .sprayed  with  sulphur  and 
lime  and  the  last  two  years  with  caustic  soda,  using  six 
pounds  to  the  barrel  of  water.  Many  use  much  more. 
Some  believe  that  the  spray  has  hurt  the  trees.  I  claim 
it  must  be  a  disease.  Will  you  ascertain  cause  and  let 
me  know  your  opinion? — ORCHARDIST,  Napa  county. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  .samples  your  tree: 
are  merely  suffering  from  sunburn.  The  small  twigs 
show  also  that  the  annual  growth  is  almost  Insignifi- 
cant, which  would  indicate  that  the  trees  are  some 
what  neglected.  If  they  are  not  too  far  gone  a  thorough 
pruning,  coupled  with  full  cultivation  of  tne  land,  and 
probably  also  the  application  of  manure,  would  have  a 
very  pronounced  effect.  All  trunks  and  large  branches 
should  be  protected  from  sunburn  by  free  Use  of  white- 
wash. We  do  not  recognize  any  sign  of  disease  which 
would  be  helped  by  spraying,  and  It  could  not  be  tha: 
the  trees  were  injured  by  your  previous  spraying,  be 
cause  the  trouble  is  on  the  upper  side  or  the  limbs, 
While  bark  that  is  injured  by  spraying  is  generally  on 
the  under  side  where  the  wash  collects  and  remains 
longer  active.  There  is  nothing  in  the  sprays  which 
you  describe  anyway  which  should  be  destructive  to 
trees  —  the  caustic  soda  would  be  too  weaK  even  to 
Rill  the  moss.  If  you  have  a  blight  or  disease  look  fo*- 
manifestations  of  it  on  the  young  wood  during  the 
growing  season  and  if  you  discover  anything  suspicious 
please  send  it  down  for  examination. 


GRASS  IN  THE  SHADE. 

To  the  Editor:  A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  a  "reference 
to  the  Australian  rye  grass  for  lawns.  I  have  a' lawn 
which  is  very  much  shaded  and  would  like  .to  [plant  a 
grass  that  will  do  well,  but  am  afraid  of  getting  a -grass 
that  will  prove  noxious  to  other  plants-,  or  beihaid  to 
eradicate  when  once  started.  Will  you  kindly  itell  line 
something  about  the  above  grass  in  that  :respect,:'also 
how  to  treat  it  when  started.  Is  it  anything .  likelBer- 
muda  grass?— SUBSCRIBER,  Selma. 

Orchard  grass  has  a  better  record  for  tfllrttfti  Inf  tne 
shade  than  Australian  rye  grass,  tt  -is  :'also  li hardy 
against  pretty  high  heat  and  drouth.  It  does,  however, 
tend  toward  bunching  and  coarse  growth,  but  it  niakes 
a  fair  green  under  rather  hard  conditions.  iTtiiere  is 
absolutely  no  danger  in  either  of  these  grasses ; r  they 
do  not  travel  under  ground  like  Bermuda  arid;  Johnson. 

JAPANESE  PERSIMMONS 

To  the  Editor;  What  stock  are  Japanese  perstefaions 
budded  onto?  Can  they  be  budded  onto  plums?  Can  the 
Japanese  persimmons  be  grown  from  cuttings.  -Iff  they 
can  will  you  kindly  tell  me  when  the  cuttings  'should 
be  taken  from  the  tree  and  should  they  be  planted  in  a 
•cool  «hady  place,  <ot  in  a  warm,  sunny,  place?  I^have 
seen  several  kinds  of  persimmons  in  California  and:  have 
always  been  told  by  the  owners  that  they  were  "Japan- 
<ese  persimmons,"  so  I  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
•that  the  JJa.iianese  had  different  "kinds  of  persimmons, 
:as  we  thwe  'different  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  etc. 
Now,  cJiti  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  variety  -that  is 
Needles*  •'Mia  about  the  &hape  of  an  apple,  that -is,  its 
^shortest  diameter  is  straight  down'  from  the  -  stem? — 
-INQUEKER,  Fair  Oaks. 

Japanese  persimmons  are 'generally  grafted' or  budded 
upon  seedlings,  either  of  the  Japanese  or  American 
species,  and  seedlings  are  sc  easily  and  quickly  grown 
that  cuttings  or  layers  are  seldom  resorted  to.  The  latter 
is  certainly  available  if  one  rwishes  to  take  the  trouble 
vWe<do  not  know  of  the  persimmbn  going'onany  other 
'wood  than  its  own  genus-.  You  are  right,  the  Japanese 
have  many  varieties,  the  description  you  give'  indicates 
the  "Hiyakume" — one  of  the  nest  market  Varieties  and 
often  seedless.  There  is  very  Tittle  in  persimmons  com- 
mercially.  A  few  boxes  go  a'  long  way*  in  tne  trade. 


GRAIN  WEEVILS. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  months  ago  I  sent  a  bottle  of 
wheat  containing  a  bug,  similar  to  the  pea-weevil  and 
which  acts  about  the  same.  Not  having  received  any 
answer,  I  imagine  it  got  lost  and  send  you  another 
sample.  In  the  first  sample,  there  were  a  good  many 
live  ones,  while  there  are  none  alive  in  this  sample. 
The  party  I  got  it  from  smoked  has  granary  with  sul- 
phur, which  perhaps  killed  them. — SUBSCRIBER,  Merle. 

Your  bottle  was  probably  confiscated  in  the  post  of- 
fice. A  glass*  bottle  is  not  mailable  unless  you  put  it 
inside  a  wooden  block  or  a  tinbox  or  something  of 
that  kind.  You  have  the  grain  weevil,  which  is  a  pest 
of  warehouses.  They  cannot  always  be  killed  by  burn- 
ing sulphur  because  warehouses  are  often  too  open  to 
confine  it  Such  houses  are  best  treated  by  thorough 
cleaning  and  heavy  whitewashing  with  sharp  lime  wa&h, 
slashing  or  spraying  the  cracks  of  the  floor  and  walls 
full  of  it.  Keep  the  warehouse  open  during  the  hot,  dry 
season  and  let  in  as  much  sunshine  as  you  can.  The 
grain  weevil  is  different  from  the  pea  weevil  because  it 
attacks  the  grain  in  storage  and  not  in  the  field. 

HARVESTING  WILD  PEAS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  ten  acres  of  field  peas, 
planted  in  February,  for  seed,  and  now  starting  finely. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  harvest  them?  I  suppose  the.y 
will  make  a  tangled  mat,  not  practicable  for  mowing 
machine  or  bean  cutters.  I  should  like  to  know  also 
whether  the  straw  is  good  to  feed  to  horses  or  cows. — 
GROWER,  Ojai  Valley. 

Field  peas  should  be  cut  betore  the  vines  become  tno 
dry  or  else  there  will  be  a  large  loss  from  shelling  out. 
In  this  condition  the  crop  is  easily  handled  with  a 
special  pea-cutting  attachment  to  the  mower,  which  you 
can  learn  about  by  writing  to  the  manufacturers  of  what- 
ever mower  you  are  using.  On  a  small  scale  peas  fare 
cut  with  scythes,  pulled  into  windrows  and  allowed  to 
dry  somewhat  before  massing  for  threshing.  Pea  straw 
is  good  for  both  horses  and  cows  and  if  not  cut  too 
late  make  a  rich  and  acceptable  fodder. 

THE  APRICOT  ROOT. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  inform  me  if  peaches  budded 
on  apricot  stock  are  a  success?  I  am  informed  that 
they  make  a  good  growth  the  first  season  after  trans- 
planting and  then  die  in  the  fall.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  whether  apricots  budded  on  apricot  stock  nre  a 
success.— ENQUIRER,  Dinuba. 

The  apricot  root  is  good  for  the  apricot  if  the  gophers 
do  not  eat  it  up.  It  takes  well  to  the  peach  just  as  the 
peach  does  to  it,  for  there  are  many  old  apriOt  or 
chards  on  peach  root,  but  it  has  been  little  usefe  as  a 
root  for  the  peach  because  the  peach  does  so  tfell  on 
its  own  root  (and  defies  gophers)  and  to  the  d'mond. 
We  never  heard  of  the  early  failing  of  ipeach  trees  on 
apricot  foot    We  would  like  to  know  more  about  it. 

TREE-MALVA   NOT  WEED-MALVA. 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  late  number  of  the  Rural  Press, 
the  "Common  Malva"  is  spoken  of  as  giving  quick 
shade,  but  I  cannot  find  it  in  any  of  the  catalogues  or 
through  seedmen.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain 
seed?  We  are  in  great  need  of  a  quick  shade  for  cattle 
and  Chickens,  while  trees  are  growing.  I  am  planting 
some  <castor  beans  but  should  like  other  things,  too. — 
NEW  SETTL/ER,  Corcoran. 

Ttffe  plant  we  commended  for  chidken  comfotft  was  the 
tree  'malva,  not  the  common  malva  which  is  the 
"cheeses"  weed  off  the  children.  But  the  tPfefe  malva 
is  itself  too  coramom  to  warrant  the  seedsmen  in  list- 
ing it.  You  will  be  able  to  find  it  on  all  old  Spanish 
ranches  and.,  ifn  fact,  in  nearly  all  old  settled  places  in 
village  or  country.  It  is  too  law  to  shelter  "cattle  and 
they  would  "probably  eat  it  up  when  they  became  short 
of  green  »fcttft,  but  for  chickens  ft  is  quick  and  satis- 
factory. You  can  find  seed  either  on  or  under  old 
plKhts  Oktstrntost  any  time  of  the  year. 

STRAWBERRY  VARIETIES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  do  not  find  the  Longworth  Prolific 
strawberry  in  the  nursery  catalogues  which'  I  now  have, 
and  yet  1  understand  the  variety  is  still  popular  in  the 
San  "Francisco  market  and  trustworthy  in  California. 
What  is  the  best -way  to  find  out  just  what  varieties  will 
be  "West  for  me  to  plant  on  the  coast  of  Mendocino 
cmMCy?— DREADER,  Point  Arena. 


The  Longworth  Prolific  strawberry  is  gradually  being 
displaced  by  other  varieties  and  its  popularity  cannot  be 
claimed  to  be  as  great  as  a  few  years  ago.  While  the 
chief  strawberry  supply  come  from  Santa  Clara  county, 
this  variety  seemed  to  retain  its  prominence,  but  as 
the  production  moved  to  the  Pajaro  valley  and  to 
Florin,  etc.,  the  other  varieties  seemed  to  get  the  lead 
and  they  are  naturally  the  ones  which  are  offered  by 
the  nurserymen.  Still,  if  you  write  to  any  of  them  for 
the  Longworth  he  can  probably  get  it  for  you.  The  only 
way  you  can  determine  for  yourself  which  variety  is 
best  for  your  district  is  to  make  trial  on  a  small  scale 
of  the  various  varieties  which  are  available. 

BROWN  ROT  ON  THE  PEACH. 

To  the  Editor:  We  desire  to  do  some  work  in  the 
breeding  of  peaches  resistant  to  brown  rot,  and,  in  or- 
der to  get  all  the  information  possible,  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  give  us  any  suggestions  you  can  as  to 
varieties  or  strains  which  you  consider  are  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  this  rot.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  difficult  problem  to  undertake,  but  feel  that  it  is 
one  of  the  possibilities.— R.  S.  MACKINTOSH,  Horti 
culturist,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Brown  rot  is  not  a  serious  disease  of  the  peach  in  this 
State,  because  atmospheric  conditions  do  not  favor  it 
in  the  interior  regions  where  the  chief  commercial 
peach  crops  are  grown.  In  coast  situations  the  disease 
does  affect  the  apricot  and  in  some  years,  with  late 
spring  rains  and  consequent  moist  air,  it  does  con- 
siderable injury.  If  any  reader  can  help  Prof.  MacKin- 
tosh  with  his  interesting  undertaking  we  hope  they  will 
do  so. 

THE  CICADA  OR  LOCUST  IN  MISSOURI. 

To  the  Editor:  Word  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  that  locusts  are  to  be  expected  this 
year  that  will  practically  devastate  the  crops.  My 
parents  are  there  and  are  greatly  worried  over  it  and 
want  to  know  if  there  is  anything  they  can  do  to  pre- 
vent or  kill  the  pests.  If  you  have  discovered  any  rem- 
edy will  you  kindly  write  and  let  me  know.  We  will  be 
exceedingly  grateful  for  anything  you  may  tell  us. 
They  will  begin  to  plow  very  soon  for  corn  and  grain 
and  garden. — SUBSCRIBER,  Humboldt  county. 

The  locusts  which  will  appear  in  southeastern  Mis- 
ouri  and  adjacent  parts  of  Louisiana  during  the  coming 
summer  are  not  devastating  grosshoppers,  but  belong 
to  the  Cicada  or  harvest-fly  group.  These  insects  will 
emerge  from  the  ground  after  having  been  thirteen 
years  in  growth  as  larvae  and  if  they  escape  English 
sparrows  and  other  birds  which  are  fond  of  them,  will 
make  their  way  to  the  branches  of  forest  and  fruit 
trees,  will  make  the  mid-summer  air  strident  with  their 
shrill  cries,  will  chisel  into  the  bark  of  twigs  for  the 
deposit  of  their  eggs,  and  will  then  disappear  forever. 
The  Cicadas  as  they  hatch  will  fall  to  the  ground,  em- 
body themselves  in  it  and  live  for  thirteen  years  upon 
the  roots  of  perennial  plants.  Now,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  fta  this  visitation  which  will  interfere  with 
the  growth  Of  field  crops  during  the  coming  summer. 
The  perfect  insects  do  not  care  for  them,  the  young 
brood  Will  not  reach  the  ground  soon  enough  to  par- 
ticularly injure  the  roots  before  corn  and  other  crops 
have  made  their  growth.  In  the  planting  of  young  or- 
chards in  this  particular  district,  or  in  any  other  in 
which  the  emergence  of  thirteen  or  seventeen  year 
locusts  is  to  be  expected,  there  are  two  dangers.  First, 
that  the  perfect  insects  will  chisel  the  young  fruit 
trees  to  pieces  in  laying  their  eggs  and,  second,  possibly 
that  the  young  brood  will  Injure  the  roots.  Therefore, 
it  is  advised  that  fruit  trees  be  not  planted  this  year  in 
the  immediate  region  where  these  insects  are  expected. 
They  do  not  appear  on  the  open  country  but  rather  near 
to  timber  belts  where  the  youngsters  of  thirteen  years 
ago  entered  the  ground.  Therefore,  planting  of  fruit 
trees  in  open  country  need  not  be  arrested,  nor  need 
there  be  any  hesitation  about  the  growth  of  ordinary 
field  crops  anywhere.  None  of  these  long  term  Cicadas 
exist  in  California.  We  have  a  few  annual  brooded  ones 
which  sometimes  work  a  little  in  the  branches  of  fruit 
trees,  but  they  never  appear  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
constitute  a  serious  trouble. 
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TOBACCO  DUST  FOR  THE  WOOLLY  APHIS. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  subterranean 
application  of  tobacco  refuse  to  destroy  woolly  aphis 
at  the  root  crown.  Some  correspondedce  in  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  discusses  this  recourse  with  considerable 
definiteness.  Mr.  L.  A.  Goodman  cites  the  prescription 
of  it  by  Professor  J.  M.  Stedman  in  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Missouri  station.    Prof.  Stedman  says: 

I  would  advise  the  use  of  finely  powdered  tobacco  or 
tobacco  dust  as  a  means  of  killing  the  root  inhabiting 
forms  of  the  woolly  aphis  on  apple  trees,  and  would 
urge  its  use  every  spring  as  a  preventive.  Always 
apply  the  tobacco  dust,  as  above  directed,  by  removing 
the  earth  from  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  and  from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth, 
and  evenly  distribute  the  tobacco  in  this  excavation, 
taking  care  to  place  it  close  to  the  trunk  also,  and  then 
cover  it  with  the  earth.  Judging  from  experiments-,  it 
is  believed  that  the  liberal  use  of  tobacco  dust,  applied 
as  stated,  will  cheaply  and  effectually  kill  and  hold  in 
check  the  woolly  aphis  and  prevent  serious  injury  from 
the  pest.  In  planting  an  apple  orchard  in  newly  cleared 
timber  land,  it  is  advisable  to  cultivate  the  land  in 
some  other  crop  such  as  corn  for  two  years  before  the 
apple  trees  are  set  out.  This.*  will  kill  the  woolly  aphis 
that  may  be  on  the  roots  of  the  wild  crab  and  allied 
trees,  which  would  otherwise  infest  in  great  numbers 
and  seriously  injure  the  young  apple  trees. 

Mr.  Goodman  also  gives  his  own  experience  in  this 
way : 

We  have  used  tobacco  dust  when  planting  trees,  us- 
ing about  a  pint  put  around  the  tree  after  the  hole  was 
half  filled  up,  so  that  the  roots  were  covered,  and  find 
it  an  excellent  means  of  keeping  woolly  aphis  from  the 
roots.  We  have  also  applied  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  to 
trees  three  to  five  years  old,  digging  away  the  soil,  ap- 
plying the  tobacco  dust,  and  covering  the  dust  with  the 
soil  again;  this  we  find  a  good  preventive  and  somewhat 
of  a  fertilizer.  We  have  also  applied  loads  of  stems  and 
the  coarser  stalks  as  a  mulch,  and  find  it  the  only 
mulch  which  has  been  a  safe  one  for  us  to  use.  It 
helps  to  keep  the  borers  from  the  trees,  holds  the 
woolly  aphis  in  check,  keeps  the  mice  from  girdling, 
protects  the  trees  both  la  winter  and  summer,  as  does 
any  other  mulch.  It  is  the  very  best  mulch  that  can 
possibly  be  used.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
mice  in  this  mulch  although  they  may  get  in  it.  1 
should  advise  using  all  the  tobacco  that  can  be  se- 
cured, and  mulch  all  the  trees  possible  of  every  kind 
and  nature. 

Prof.  Stedman,  however,  departs  somewhat  from  Mr. 
Goodman's  advice  and  limits  the  form  in  which  the  to- 
bacco may  be  expected  to  be  effective: 

I  was  discoverer  of  this  metnod  of  fighting  this  insect, 
and  can  say  that  from  several  years'  experience  with 
the  tobacco  that  the  only  benefit  derived  from  its  use 
will  come  from  the  use  of  tobacco  dust.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  any  benefit  whatever  from  the  use  of 
tobacco  stems  or  strippings.  These  stems  and  strippings 
make  the  very  best  and  most  effectual  dust,  but  must 
be  powdered  by  machinery.  When  I  first  started  my 
tixperiments  tobacco  dust  was.-  a  drug  on  the  market, 
and  had  no  value  whatever;  since  the  experiments  were 
successful,  tobacco  dust  has  sold  for  $10  per  ton,  the 
next  year  for  $15,  the  next  year  for  $20,  and  it  is  now 
sold  for  $20  per  ton,  but  half  by  bulk  (which  means 
vastly  more  by  weight)  is  dirt,  thus  showing  the  mean;? 
of  adulteration  employed  today. 


3.  That  so  long  as  sources  of  infection  remain  over  killed  by  it.  Water  sprouts  and  blossoms,  it  is  true, 
winter,  producing  infection  even  in  well-worked  or-  ]  may  catch  the  blight  quite  badly,  but  it  almost  always 
chards  near  by,  frequent,  prompt  summer  cutting  and  checks  up  in  the  branches  after  forming  a  small 
removal  of  butt  sprouts  and  spurs  must  be  practiced  spot.    Young  trees,  five  or  six  years  old,  are  sometimes 


in  order  to  prevent  serious  damage  and  loss  of  trees. 

4.  That  if  not  exposed  to  extremely  abundant  in- 
fection from  neglected  trees  near  by,  a  pear  orchard 
can  be  profitably  maintained  in  good  condition  and  cul- 
tivated, pruned  and  irrigated  in  the  manner  necessary 


killed  by  the  blight  at  the  collar.  One  of  the  few 
stocks  available  or  already  in  use,  of  known  resistance, 
is  the  Angiers  quince,  which,  of  course,  makes  a  dwarr 
pear.  This,  I  am  aware,  has  been  generally  condemned 
for  California  planting,  but  1  have  seen  some  very  ex- 


CONCLUSIONS  ABOUT  PEAR  BLIGHT  WORK. 


to  secure  a  ciop,  by  thorough  winter  blight  work  and  ]  cellent  trees  of  Bartletts  as  dwarfs  near  Sacramento. 

These,  I  think,  were  origintlly  not  Bartletts,  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  Angouleme,  or  some  other  varieties 
propagated  on  quince  roots  and  afterwards  top-worked 
to  Bartlett.  This,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  be  an 
excellent  type  of  tree  to  grow  where  the  soil  moisture 
comes  near  the  surface,  so  tnat  the  short  quince  roots 
could  get  sufficient  moisture.  As  you  know,  the  quince 
does  not  root  widely  and  deeply  like  the  pear  and  needs 
to  have  its  moisture  supply  a  lutle  closer  at  hand.  The 
whole  question  of  resistant  stocks  for  California  is  a 
very  important  one,  but  one  that  too  little  is  known 
about  at  the  present  time.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  should  receive  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  nurserymen  and  horticulturists  in  your  State. 

Resistance  of  Pear  Varieties. — Now,  as  to  the  varie- 
ties of  pears.  They  vary  greatly  in  immunity  and  the 
trees  also  vary  according  to  their  age.  It  is  not  fair 
to  rate  a  young  tree  of  one  variety  with  an  old  tree  or 
another  variety;  for  instance,  relative  immunity  can 
best  be  determined  by  watching  the  behavior  of  young 
orchards  when  attacked  by  blight. 

The  most  susceptible  varieties  I  know  of  are  the 
Idaho,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Dearborn's  Seedling  and  Dana's 
Hovey.  The  next  group  might  be  made  to  include  the 
Bartlett,  with  perhaps  the  Flemish  Beauty,  White 
Doyenne,  Summer  Doyenne,  etc.  The  next  group,  still 
more  immune,  but  capable  of  blighting  badly,  would  be 
the  Winter  Nelis,  Anjou,  Hardy,  Lawrence,  etc.  An- 
other group  of  the  most  resistant  type  would  include 
the  Angouleme,  Kieffer,  Seckel,  Lawson,  etc.  As  to  the 
Crocker  Bartlett,  I  have  seen  the  fruit  and  the  young 
trees.  The  old  trees  from  which  Mr.  Crocker  is  propa- 
gating his  stock,  are,  I  am  intormed,  quite  resistant  to 
blight,  but  this  may  possibly  be  influenced  by  their  age 
and  maturity.  At  any  rate,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Crocker  Bartlett  is  fairly  resistant,  but  just  how 
much  so  we  shall  know  better  after  observing  young 
trees  in  the  orchard.  Of  course,  the  claiming  of  new 
varieties  to  be  resistant  to  blight  is  an  old  bluff  to 
which  we  pay  no  attention.  The  Idaho  pear  was  put 
out  as  of  this  type. 

Resistance  of  Apples. — Now,  as  to  apples.  You  doubt- 
less know  that  certain  varieties  of  Russians  are  very 
susceptible.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  White  As- 
trachan  and  the  Alexander  in  your  State.  Yellow  trans- 
parent has  proved  to  be  a  bad  blighter,  while  a  young 
tree  in  the  Eastern  States.  I  have  not  observed  blight 
in  apples  enough  in  California  to  be  fully  prepared  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  relation  to  the  common  winter 
fruits.  I  think,  however,  that  the  Bellflower  is  slightly 
more  susceptible  than  the  Newtown  Pippin,  but  I  am 
not  sure  of  this.  In  our  Eastern  States  the  Missouri 
Pippin,  York  Imperial,  Spitzenberg  and  in  some  seasons-, 
the  Winesap,  are  very  bad  about  blossom  blight.  Rarely, 
however,  are  these  trees  seriously  injured,  except  dur- 
ing the  current  season.  That  is  to  say,  another  year, 
after  a  bad  attack  of  blight,  it  may  entirely  disappear 
from  the  trees,  as-  it  has  only  killed  the  small  twigs. 


prompt  summer  cutting  ana  sprout  removal.  The  far- 
ther away  the  blight  can  be  held  the  less  will  be  the 
trouble. 

The  general  application  of  the  work  requires,  with  all 
growers  education,  with  some  persuasion,  with  a  few 
force.  Practically  the  greatest  difficulty  in  a  general, 
systematic  clean-up  has  been  to  induce  the  growers  to 
do  the  work  with  any  degree  of  efficiency  -and  sufficient- 
ly early  in  the  winter  so  that  our  inspectors  could  thor- 
oughly examine  the  orchards  and  get  the  remaining 
cases  out  before  the  new  season  arrived.  It  is  oiten 
difficult  to  get  help  to  do  the  work  properly,  or  the 
owner  does  not  realize  its  importance.  The  varying 
quality  of  human  nature  in  this  regard  can  only  be  par- 
tially improved  by  exhortation  and  argument.  Few 
actually  refuse  to  do  the  work,  but  many  slight  or  post- 
pone it.  This  is  the  most  serious  difficulty  to  be  met. 
Our  horticultural  law  gives  the  county  commissioners 
power  to  force  the  work,  and  in  a  few  counties  this  has 
been  done  to  great  advantage,  but  in  general  the  varying 
status  of  the  boards  in  different  counties,  and  the  not 
unnatural  disinclination  of  local  members  to  create 
trouble  with  their  neighbors,  render  hopeless  the  gen- 
eral application  of  the  law  under  present  conditions. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  desired  end  is  most 
likely  to  be  attained  by  stationing  permanent,  com- 
petent inspectors  in  the  various  pear-growing  centers 
under  State  authority,  and  keeping  them  there  the  year 
round  to  aid,  instruct,  urge,  and  encourage  the  growers 
in  blight  eradication.  In  the  larger  districts  this  force 
should  be  supplemented  at  county  expense.  Outside 
aid,  such  as  that  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, could  be  distributed  to  the  best  advantage  in 
the  State. 

With  such  a.  force  of  local  inspectors,  especially  if 
given  authority  to  enforce  blight  eradication,  condi 
tions  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  assure  the  competency 
of  these  men,  and  their  supervision  by  expert  authority. 

It  is  hoped  to  adopt  this  method  as  far  as  possible 
during  the  coming  year,  stationing  the  men  available 
more  permanently  and  with  less  idea  of  covering  the 
whole  territory  in  regular  order  than  was  the  case  last 
year.  This  will  afford  all  growers  who  desire  aid 
every  opportunity  of  obtaining  it;  but  in  large  dis- 
tricts will  put  the  responsibility  of  how  much  is  accom- 
plished toward  a  general  clean-up  more  uron  the  grow- 
ers and  the  county. 


PEAR  STOCK  RESISTANT  TO  BLIGHT. 


Prof.  M.  B.  Waite,  who  has  led  the  experiments  in 
the  extirpation  of  pear  blight  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  written  a  full  letter  on 
the  comparative  resistance  of  pear  varieties  and  of 
grafting  stock  to  the  blight,  in  answer  to  questions  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  True  of  Sonoma  county,  as  follows: 

Resistance  of  Pear  Stocks. — As  to  the  question  ot 
stocks.  The  ordinary  French  pear  stocks  are,  of 
course,  seedlings,  each  one  of  which  has  its  own  in- 
dividuality and  different  resistance  to  blight.  The 
general  average  of  French  seedlings  in  blight  resis- 
tance is  very  low,  that  is,  they  are  quite  inclined  to 
:light,  particularly  as  many  of  them  sprout  badly.  A 


In  a  report  on  his  work  as  plant  pathologist  of  the  stock>  thereforei  whicn  coulJ  be  proI)agated  by  cuUings 
University  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  gives 
the  following  conclusions  about  the  pear  blight  warfare: 


We  feel  satisfied  that  the  method  of  treatment  adopted 
is  not  likely  to  be  improved  upon,  save  perhaps  in  some 
details.  We  have  followed  out  some  lines  of  original 
investigation  to  a  limited  extent,  and  hope  to  push  them 
further;  we  have  also  obtained  observations  of  value 
on  local  features  of  the  blight,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciples laid  down  still  hold.  The  pear-growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  we  whose  province  it  is  to  assist  them, 
must  look  the  problem  in  the  face  and  make  the  most 
of  the  circumstances.  Avoiding  undue  enthusiasm  and 
extravagant  claims,  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  in 
our  experience  in  the  control  of  pear  blight  since  1904 
this  much  has  been  established: 

1.  That  thorough  work  in  winter  eradication  prevents 
blossom-infection  in  spring. 

2.  That  the  larger  the  district  which  can  be  covered 
in  winter  the  less  will  be  the  infection  next  spring, 
and  all  the  infection  will  come  from  blight  which  re- 
mained over  winter. 


nf  known  and  tested  resistance  would  be  particularly 
desirable.  We  have  this  in  the  case  of  the  Le  Conte 
in  southeastern  United  States.  The  La  Conte  is  only 
fairly  resistant  to  blight,  but  at  least  its  resistance  is 
known.  It  is  propagated  extensively  by  cuttings  as  it 
roots  quite  readily  in  deep,  sandy  soils.  Furthermore, 
these  rooted  cuttings  are  very  frequently  budded  and 
thus  used  as  stocks. 

The  Kieffer  pear  !s  also  propagated  in  the  same  way, 
but  is  less  commonly  grown  from  cuttings  as  it  does 
not  root  as  well  as  the  Le  conte.  When  rooted  it  is 
rarely  or  never  budded  to  other  varieties  in  commercial 
nurseries.  I  think,  however,  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
think  to  so  utilize  the  Kieffer  if  it  were  not  a  little  hard 
to  root  as  cuttings.  It  should  certainly  be  a  fine 
thing  to  use  as  stocks.  In  fact,  it  would  be  better  to 
grow  the  Kieffer  up  to  the  second  or  third  forking 
of  the  limbs  and  then  top-work  to  Bartlett.  The  Kieffer 
is  not  by  any  means  wholly  immune  to  pear  blight, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  most  resistant  type  of  pear.  Trees, 
after  they  attain  the  age  of  ten  years,  are  very  rarely 


THE  GARDEN. 


A  CALI FORN I AN'S  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GARDEN. 

(By  Mrs.  Minna  Eshelman  Sherman  of  Fresno,  at 
University  Farmers'  Institute  in  Southern  California.) 
Nature  in  California  is  lavish  with  her  flowers  in  the 
springtime,  the  fields,  hills  and  river  canyons  are  filled 
with  bloom,  that  strongly  draws  the  attention  away 
from  the  home  garden,  even  the  roadsides  are  gay  with 
the  flowers.  Are  you  not  glad  that  in  California  even 
the  children  call  them  flowers?  These  blessings  that 
brighten  the  wayside  are  not  called  weeds,  after  all, 
it  has  been  said  that  a  weed  is  only  a  flower  out  of 
place  and  one  that  has  taken  on  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istance  an  aggressive  character  forcing  itself  every- 
where, losing  the  modesty  that  is  the  flowers  greatest 
charm. 

The  Wild  Garden. — Where  the  home  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive a  bed  can  well  be  devoted  to  wild  flowers. 
Shrubs  and  bulbs  can  be  marked  when  in  bloom  and 
transplanted  to  the  garden,  also  locate  the  patches 
where  the  annual  wild  flowers  bloom  profusely  and  after 
they  have  passed,  skim  off  the  surface  earth  and  sprin- 
kle the  flower  bed.  Many  of  tne  seeds  can  be  purchased 
of  the  florists,  then  you  will  know  what  you  are  sow- 
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ing,  while  if  you  take  earth  from  the  wild  flower  bed, 
every  day  will  reveal  new  beauty  coming  into  bloom 
that  was  not  seen  before,  it  is  a  constant  series  of 
delightful  surprises,  many  of  the  shorter  life  annuals 
will  bloom  all  summer  if  the  seeds  are  removed,  the 
poppies  are  easily  kept  in  bloom  until  frost  though  tbe 
flower  grows  lighter  in  color  and  smaller  in  size  as  the 
heat  increases.  The  lupines  are  beautiful  and  also  make 
continuous  bloomers  showing  diverse  marking  under 
cultivation.  While  the  iris  bulbs  brought  from  the 
hills  around  San  Francisco  are  as  dainty  as  orchids, 
and  surpass  many  of  the  high-priced  imported  varieties. 
The  variations  in  the  coloring  of  the  Mariposa  lilies 
make  them  interesting  to  grow,  while  the  wild  helio- 
trope and  forget-me-nots  are  fragrant  and  cover  the 
ground  luxuriantly.  The  wild  garden  becomes  an  edu- 
cation as  it  brings  with  it  the  desire  to  know  at  least 
the  names  of  the  plants,'  and  if  there  are  children  in 
the  family  the  study  of  botany  can  begin  here,  and  when 
it  comes*  into  the  school  life  later,  it  is  not  a  dry  study, 
but  the  introduction  in  a  scientific  way  to  old  friends 
long  loved. 

Color  Gardens. — The  quaint  old  English  fancy  for 
my  lady's  garden,  planted  in  a  single  color,  as  white, 
red  or  yellow,  is  well  worth  reviving.  A  white  garden 
where  all  the  blooms  are  white  and  if  planted  to  pro- 
duce a  succession  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  white  flowers  there  are,  and  how 
varied  the  effects  of  their- forms-  when  merged  into  the 
soft  green  foliage.  It  is  never  monotonous  but  ex- 
tremely soothing  to  saunter  tnrough.  The  red  can  also 
be  used,  but  it  is  not  as  easy  to  secure  a  good  color 
effect  as  many  of  the  blossoms  turn  to  the  magenta 
shades  when  fading  and  if  not  promptly  removed  the 
effect  of  the  scarlet  against  the  magenta  is  like  a  Chi- 
nese decoration,  fearful  and  wonderful  to  behold.  One 
of  the  most  harmonious  of  colors  for  these  beds  is  the 
lavenders  and  purples,  violets,  pansies,  larkspurs,  asters*, 
lobelias,  lupines,  plumbago,  lavender,  sweet  peas,  petu- 
nias and  iris,  with  many  other  make  the  spot  fragrant 
all  summer  long.  There  seems*  to  me  more  fragrant 
flowers  outside  the  rose  family  in  lavender  than  in  any 
other  color.  These  color  beds  should  be  separated  from 
each  other  with  masses  of  shrubbery,  so  the  eye  is 
carried  from  them  into  the  repose  of  green  tones,  be- 
fore more  color  is*  reached.  Once  we  had  a  yellow  bed 
but  it  was  not  a  success  until  white  flowers  were  min- 
gled in  with  the  yellow  ones.  The  white  and  lavender 
are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  have  no  drawback  at  any  I 
season  of  the  year. 

Bulb  Beds. — After  the  color  beds,  the  lilies  are 
charming,  their  purity  and  grace  are  like  having  some 
saints  for  companions.  Indeed,  they  are  the  most  hu- 
man of  all  the  garden  flowers,  with  an  influence  that 
is  uplifting  to  the  soul.  One  reason  for  the  neglect  ot 
these  bulbs  in  California  has  been  in  the  trouble  it 
was  to  keep  the  gophers  out  of  the  beds.  This  is 
easily  done  by  making  a  trench  around  the  bed  and 
filling  it  up  with  tin  cans,  bottles  and  broken  dishes. 
These  things  have  to  be  buried  anyhow,  for  it  is  abom- 
inable to  load  them  on  a  wagon  and  dump  them  on 
the  roadside  because  of  laziness.  For  this  offense  and 
for  the  people  that  put  the  sign  boards  on  every  tree 
and  fence,  there  should  be  a  heavy  fine,  more  than  it 
cost  to  bury  the  rubbish  or  pay  for  the  advertisement 
in  the  papers  of  the  goods  for  sale.  It  is  these  things 
out  of  place  that  makes  the  world  tiresome.  The  weeds 
of  people's  brains.  To  make  the  world  beautiful  the 
common  man  must  see.   How  shall  we  open  their  eyes'.' 

But  to  return  to  the  lily  bed.  Plant  at  least  a  dozen 
bulbs  of  each  variety  in  the  clumps,  for  it  is  better  to 
have  fewer  kinds  and  mass  them  in  this  way  than  to 
have  only  one  or  two  of  each  variety  scattered  by 
themselves.  The  lilies  look  well  and  are  protected  from 
the  winds  if  planted  against  shrubbery  background 
with  tall  trees  south  of  them,  so  that  they  are  on  the 
northern  exposure.  Liliumm  Humboltii  is  a  native  of 
California — but  it  is  necessary  to  dig  the  bulbs  in  the 
shady  canyon  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  for  they 
are  rarely  offered  for  sale.  The  one  we  enjoyed  for 
several  years  came  to  us  through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend.  The  bulb  was  as  large  as  a  small  tea  plate, 
and  when  the  flower  stalk  sprang  up,  it  was  taller  than 
our  heads.  While  this  lily  is  rare  there  is  another  Cali- 
fornia lily,  the  Washingtonium,  that  is  for  sale  and  a 
beauty.  This  with  Lilium  Superbum,  candidum,  longi- 
frium,  the  Harisii  and  the  Bermuda,  with  the  improved 
form  of  the  old  tiger  lilies  are  best  for  the  amateur. 
The  gold-banded  lily  of  Japan  is  an  imperfect  bloomer  in 
the  garden,  but  very  satisfactory  as  a  pot  plant  on  the 
piazza.  On  the  edges  of  the  lily  bed  plant  gladiolus,  the 
hyacinth,  tulip,  snowdrops,  crocus,  jonquills,  anemonees, 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  many  other  bulbous  plants  that 
thrive  well  under  the  same  general  treatment  of  a  well- 
drained  soil  with  well-rotted  manure,  put  on  lightly 


several  times  during  the  rainy  season.  If  there  are  bare 
places  in  the  bed  during  the  summer  sow  the  shallow- 
rooted  annuals,  as  mignonettes,  and  sweet  alyssum. 
These  will  not  harm  the  bulbs,  taking  their  rest  below 
the  surface. 

Laying  Out  the  Garden. — In  laying  out  a  new  garden 
in  the  country  the  direction  in  which  the  lights  and 
shadows  fall  should  be  as  much  considered  as  in  the 
lighting  of  a  picture.  The  fullest  beauty  of  light  and 
shade  is  obtained  if  the  structural  lines  of  planting  are 
laid  east  and  west,  or  west  and  east.  The  rising  sun 
until  it  reaches  the  Meridian  throws  long  shadows  and 
if  the  garden  groups  are  well  planted  they  show  their 
perfection  of  colors  and  shapes  through  the  misty 
morning  light,  and  as  the  sun  gains  strength  the  new 
tints  of  color  and  greater  definitions  of  form  gives 
added  beauty  to  the  garden.  The  early  morning  air 
is  nimble  with  glad  quaint  fancies  when  all  is  at  its 
best  in  the  morning  freshness.  The  same  east  and 
west  garden  is  glorified  by  the  golden  sunset  and  the 
lingering  afterglow  falls  in  subdued  harmony  over  Ihe 
trees  and  shrubs.   It  is  really  two  gardens  in  one. 

Now  in  the  garden  planted  north  and  south,  in  the 
morning  the  shadows  are  black,  cold  and  undefined; 
at  noon  the  light  pours  down  with  a  glare  and  at  sun- 
set instead  of  golden  paths  leading  heavenward  through 
the  flowers,  only  the  tree  tops  are  gilded  with  the  sun. 
In  the  moonlight  the  loss  in  light  and  shadow  is  even 
more  marked,  for  as  Hawthorne  says,  "Moonlight  is 
sculpture,"  when  the  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  fountains 
are  so  the  shades  fall  lightly,  the  massed  effects  are 
as  though  they  were  cut  of  stone,  all  detail  is  lost  in 
the  broad  sweeping  lines  and  blocking  out  of  the  clear 
cold  light.  The  moonflowers  and  nicotines  send  out 
their  subtle  scents  and  occasionally  a  bird  stirs  sleepily 
on  a  tree  and  speaks  softly  to  its  mate.  All  is  still 
in  the  great  white  glory  of  the  garden,  until  a  mocking- 
bird begins  to  sing,  at  first  low  and  softly,  almost  under 
his  breath,  at  last  ravished  with  the  glory  of  the  moon 
he  pours  forth  a  full-voiced  song,  full  of  sweetness 
more  tender  and  more  pleading  in  the  rising  cadence 
than  the  joyous  song  he  sings  when  the  sun  shines 
brightly. 

The  Cactus  Corner. — Rich  as  >~re  garden  is  in  bloom 
and  flower  a  corner  at  least  should  be  given  to  the 
plants  that  show  the  struggle  for  life  or  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  the  cactii,  or,  to  make  it  a  little  broader, 
the  plants  that  are  generally  grouped  into  the  Arizona 
gardens,  in  the  parks.  The  yuccas,  century  plants*, 
aloes  and  many  others  mingle  well  with  the  cactii. 
M!any  of  these  cactii  are  large  plants,  while  the  smaller 
and  rarer  varieties  can  be  grown  by  using  rocks  to 
raise  them  from  direct  contact  with  the  moist  earth. 

The  Lath  House. — A  small  lath  house  can  be  cheaply 
made  and  covered  with  passion  vines,  for  these  are  al- 
ways beautiful  and  easy  to  grow.  When  the  house  is 
filled  with  begonias  it  will  be  the  pride  of  the  garden. 
Jewel  plants  for  their  foliage  suggest  the  enamels  of 
the  goldsmith,  or  coloring  of  begonias  has  been  de- 
veloped marvelously,  and  in  tones  that  are  in  accord 
with  nature's,  not  as  many  decorative  plants,  that  sug- 
gest disease.  The  begonias  are  not  difficult  to  grow 
and  make  desirable  house  plants,  where  the  house  is 
lighted  with  electricity  or  lamps  for  they  are  absolutely 
intolerant  of  illuminating  gas.  The  tuberous-rooted  be- 
gonias have  large  fine  flowers  and  are  easy  to  cultivate, 
when  protected  by  lath  house.  A  collection  of  a  dozen 
named  varieties  from  the  florist  is  enough  to  give  a 
great  show  of  blossoms. 

Foliage  Effects. — Foliage  plants  rest  the  eyes  and 
also  give  color  to  the  garden  during  August,  when  there 
is  a  lack  of  bloom  for  except  the  oleanders  and  the 
crepe  myrtles,  nearly  all  the  shrubs  have  finished  bloom- 
ing. Among  the  foliage  beds  may  be  placed  without 
a  jar,  the  parti-colored  or  variegated  foliage  shrubs, 
though  to  us  the  natural  shades  of  silver,  olive  and  blue 
greens  mingled  with  the  russet  reds  and  browns  make  a 
more  beautiful  contrast  if  the  plants  having  yellow 
foliage  are  omitted.  The  aralias  and  paulownias  furnish 
fine  large  leaves,  to  mingle  with  the  bananas,  the  can- 
nas,  the  sumacs,  the  prunis  parsardii,  with  agrapanthus 
and  caladrums  which  give  a  good  assortment  of  cheap, 
easily-grown  plants.  Put  near  the  foliage  bed  a  clump 
of  cosmos,  or  a  trellis  of  sweet  peas,  the  effect  is 
pleasing  in  the  extreme. 

The  poppies  should  be  sown  everywhere,  and  the  an- 
nual perennial  ones,  while  they  are  very  perishable, 
their  very  fragility  adds  to  their  interest. 

Late  in  the  fall  the  asters  come  and  many  of  the  new 
ones  are  equal  to  chrysanthemums,  and  are  full  as 
worthy  a  place.  The  fall  flower  of  all  is,  of  course,  the 
chrysanthemum,  and  a  few  are  desirable  in  everyone'^ 
grounds.  We  have  given  them  up  during  the  last  few 
years,  as  the  time  to  disbud  came  when  the  fruit  pack- 


ing was  rushed,  though  at  one  time  the  craze  was  great, 
and  we  had  nearly  an  acre  of  beauties. 

Among  the  novelties  seen  lately  was  a  tree,  the  Beef 
wood,  this  with  the  old-fashioned  maiden  hair  tree,  seem 
worth  a  trial  here  in  the  valley.  The  Beef  wood'  is  an 
evergreen  with  long  bunches  of  narrow  leaves  that  look 
like  soft  green  tassels  turned  upside  down.  The  par- 
ticular reason  for  planting  the  Ginko  or  maiden  hair 
tree  aside  from  its  summer  beauty  is  the  golden  yellow 
it  assumes  in  the  fall. 

The  Garden  and  the  Planter.— The  garden  has  a  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  its  own  that  flows  from  the  spirit 
of  the  planter.  Its  structural  lines  should  be  true,  yet 
while  its  lover  should  accept  advice  about  plants,' yet, 
it  should  be  to  adopt  them  to  his  own  plans,  the  garden 
is  the  expression  of  his  love  of  the  beautiful  and  by  his 
careful,  daily  study  of  each  part  it  grows  as  dear  to 
him  as  the  fact  of  a  friend.  The  health  and  strength 
comes  to  those  that  thus  live  close  to  nature,  and  mental 
forces  are  strengthened  until  the  winter  evenings  are 
not  complete  without  a  good  book  to  read,  the  brain 
filled  with  fresh  blood  in  an  hour,  grasps  facts  quickly, 
solid  books  are  read  with  interest  and  the  desire  for 
excitement  passes  out  of  life,  and  we  thank  God  for 
the  clear  brain  that  is  found  in  the  life  in  the  garden. 

In  California  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  constantly 
in  our  minds,  for  here  the  shepherd  leads  forth  his 
flock  and  guards  them  by  night.  We  sit  all  day  under 
the  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  how  welcome  in  the  glare  at 
noontime  among  the  foothills  is  the  shadow  of  the 
great  rock.  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brook 
is  a  living  picture  of  the  thirst  of  the  great  plains,  as 
well  as  the  pruning  of  the  vine  and  the  crushing  of  the 
grape  in  the  wine  press,  are  not  symbols  but  realities. 
With  these  things  before  us  we  must  reach  out  to  show 
to  others  the  beauty  all  around  them,  as  women  we  can 
do  more  than  we  think,  to  rouse  sentiment  of  import- 
ance of  the  children  lives  being  made  beautiful  with 
flowers.  The  neglected  school  grounds  are  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer.  Help  your  neighbors  as  they  drive  on 
the  road  past  your  farm  by  planting  shade  trees.  That 
little  village  where  the  farmer's  wife  must  go  for  sup- 
plies can  by  her  aid  be  made  a  spot  of  beauty.  Remem- 
ber, all  improvements  existed  at  first  as  the  thought  of 
one  mind,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  that  one  person  rouses 
others.  When  you  have  beautified  your  home  ground, 
setting  an  example,  then  pass  the  blessed  experience  of 
a  contented  spirit  to  others.  The  home  that  is  our  own 
snould  come  first  and  because  it  is  home.  The  very 
carpets,  the  pictures,  the  chairs,  the  trees,  the  very 
earth  itself  is  dearer  to  the  heart  than  any  other  spot 
on  earth.  Love  your  possessions,  the  old  things  may 
be  trash,  the  old  house  shabby,  to  other  eyes,  but  it 
they  are  not  dearer  to  the  family  than  the  best  that 
belongs  to  others,  then  the  loving  tenderness  of  tne 
true  home  spirit  has  not  blessed  the  hearthstone. 


SYLVICULTURE. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EUCALYPTS. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  spring  of  1904  I  received  from 
the  Santa  Monica  Forestry  Station  of  the  University  of 
California  250  E.  diversicolor,  50  E.  obtusiflora,  50  E. 
penctata,  50  E.  resinifera  prandiflora,  100  E.  cornuta 
and  100  E.  globulus. 

Many  of  the  trees  were  lost  through  my  own  want  of 
skill.  They  should  have  been  watered  at  time  of  set- 
ting out.  I  was  advised  to  piant  the  trees  four  feet  apart 
in  order  to  duplicate  forest  conditions.  I  planted  six 
feet  and  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  that  distance  was 
too  close,  as  the  crowding  out  process  begins  too  early. 
The  average  planter  in  the  Sacramento  valley  wants 
every  tree  to  be  a  success. 

The  land  planted  was  an  old  pasture,  shallow  and 
gravelly.  Cultivation  has  been  kept  up.  Today  I  in- 
spected the  grove  and  made  notes  as  follows. 

E.  globulus  outgrows  all  others. 

E.  viminalis.  Hardy  and  ranks  next  to  globulus  in 
growth.  Seems  to  stand  poor  soil  and  extremes  of  tem- 
perature even  better  than  E.  globulus  and  only  makes  a 
lesser  growth  because  that  is  the  natural  habit  of  the 
tree.  (Viminalis  is,  however,  a  large  tree;  some  single 
speciments  on  the  University  grounds  are  among  the 
largest  on  the  grounds. — ED.) 

E.  resinifera  grandiflora  stands  third  in  point  of  size 
and  stands  heat  and  cold  well. 

E.  punctata  does  fairly  well  and  easily  takes  fourth 
place.  Something  about  its  appearance  causes  one  to 
halt  before  praising  too  highly.  Further  observation 
will  be  necessary. 

E.  diversicolor.  Failure;  not  more  than  two  or  three 
trees  out  of  250  being  in  a  half  way  passable  condition. 
It  suffers  from  both  heat  and  cold,  but  more  from  heat. 

E.  obtusiflora  is  a  record  of  failure  and  I  will  be  well 
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satisfied  if  a  half  dozen  trees  survive  as  a  warning  to 
other  planters.  A  combination  of  poor  pasture  land 
with  heat  and  cold  is  too  much  for  this  species. 

E.  cornuta  lives  and  grows  somewhat,  but  it  burns 
and  freezes  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  it  in  this 
section. 

Ei  salubris.  These  trees,  ten  in  number,  were  re- 
ceived in  1905.   Growth  is  very  slow. 

Another  Group  of  Species. — I  can  now  turn  my  at- 
tention to  other  eucalypts  not  received  from  the  State 
University.  The  soil  conditions  are  the  same  as  reported 
above. 

E.  rostrata,  600  in  number,  one  and  two  years  old, 
promise  to  be  the  most  succc-ssful  trees-  on  the  ranch. 

E.  coronocaly,  in  some  respects  a  most  desirabh, 
tree,  will  not  stand  the  extremes  of  this  climate.  It  will 
not  make  a  timber  growth. 

One  E.  amygdalina  and  one  E.  obliqua  have  shown  a 
determination  to  look  well  without  making  much  growth. 
The  first  named  is  quite  ornamental.  These  varieties 
should  be  tried  on  better  land. 

Two  other  varieties  are  next  in  order,  and,  if  the  trees 
can  be  obtained,  another  season  will  witness  the  plant- 
ing on  my  place  of  800  E.  tereticornis  and  at  least  100 
E.  sideroxylon,  this  latter  tree  being  the  fastest  growing 
of  the  ironbarks. 

Discussion. — The  hard  woods  of  the  country  are  -be- 
ing rapidly  exhausted  and  the  farmers  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  would  find  profit  in  supplying  the  deficiency  to 
the  extent  of  their  own  future  needs.  Electrical  power 
for  cutting  lumber  will  be  available  long  before  the 
trees  can  be  grown.  All  the  uses  of  these  hard  woods 
cannot  be  enumerated  here,  but  I  may  mention  shade, 
windbreak,  fuel,  fence  posts,  timber  for  wagons,  im- 
plements, and  the  interior  finishing  of  dwellings.  We 
will  despise  no  mainspring  that  leads  to  action  in  tree 
planting  but  hold  that  a  well  informed  mind  coupled 
with  judgment  is  better  than  enthusiasm.  Our  own  ef- 
fort is  to  "get  wisdom,  get  understanding,"  but  we 
have  not  yet  attained  the  mark.  Let  the  leadership 
rest  with  those  farmers  who  have  attained  success  and 
who  feel  that  they  have  a  fund  of  reserve  force  for  new 
but  not  immediately  profitable  enterprise.  Pleasure  will 
be  the  first  reward  and  in  less  than  ten  years  the  dollar 
mark  will  be  the  sign-manual  of  value.  To  one  who 
has  resolved  to  spend  all  his  days  in  the  country,  let  me 
say  that  this  word,  sign-manual,  is  significant.  It  means 
"the  royal  signature  ********  the  signa- 
ture of  one's  name  in  his  own  hand  writing,"  "Stamp 
it  like  thyself,  my  son." 

Vacaville.  L.  J.  HARBISON. 


and  tonics,  but  the  sooner  the  people  will  let  those 
things  alone  and  feed  their  hens  a  good  wholesome 
food,  the  better.  It  is  like  taking  two  men  and  put- 
ting them  to  work;  give  one  of  them  a  little  whiskey 
and  he  will  do  more  work  than  the  other  while  the 
whiskey  lasts,  but  then  to  keep  him  doing  more  work 
you  must  give  more  whiskey,  and  the  longer  you  give 
the  whiskey,  the  more  you  must  give,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  is  broken  down,  and  the  man  without  the 
whiskey  is  doing  the  most  work  and  is  in  better  health. 
Just  so  with  the  hen.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  1 
know  from  experience.  I  have  tried  it,  and  while  I  got 
a  few  more  eggs  for  a  time,  they  fell  off  sooner. 

I  will  give  the  method  of  feeding  that  I  have  used  for 
eight  or  nine  months  and  has  proven  the  best  I  have 
ever  tried.  Six  parts  by  measure  of  heavy  bran,  three 
parts  shorts,  and  three  parts  ground  barley  (not  rolled 
barley),  two  to  three  parts  corn  meal,  five  parts  airalfa 
meal,  one  part  blood  meal,  one  part  ground  bone,  mixed 
thoroughly  and  placed  in  hoppers  so  the  fowls  have 
access  to  it  at  all  times.  I  have  beef  scraps  in  another 
hopper  where  they  can  help  themselves.  There  is  grit 
and  oyster  shells  before  them  at  all  times  and  plenty 
of  fresh  water.  I  feed  wheat  and  Egyptian  corn  and 
Kaffir  corn  in  the  automatic  feeders,  so  the  hens  have 
to  work  for  their  grain,  and  in  the  mornings  instead 
of  standing  around  waiting  for  their  feed,  they  go  to 
work  for  their  breakfast  and  keep  their  blood  in  circu- 
lation and  keep  warm.  If  you  will  place  feed  where 
your  hens  can  get  what  they  want  with  exercise,  they 
will  balance  their  own  ration  and  the  stronger  ones 
have  no  advantage  over  the  weaker  ones;  they  all 
have  an  equal  chance.  I  do  not  claim  that  my  way  of 
feeding  is  the  best,  but  it  has  given  me  better  results 
than  the  wet  mash  ever  did,  and  I  could  not  be  driven 
to  the  wet  mash  again. 


time  there  is  any  noticeaUe  precipitation  of  the  lime, 
the  lime-water  should  be  drawn  or  siphoned  off  and  re- 
placed with  a  further  quantity  newly  prepared. 

General  Precautions  Necessary  to  Take. — It  is  essen- 
tial that  attention  be  paid  to  the  following  points: 

1.  That  eggs  perfectly  fresh  only  be  used. 

2.  That  the  eggs  should  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  preservation  be  completely  immersed. 

Although  not  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
eggs  in  a  sound  condition,  a  temperature  of  40  degrees 
F.  will  no  doubt  materially  assist  towards  retaining 
good  flavor,  or  rather  in  arresting  that  "stale"  flavor 
so  often  characteristic  of  packed  eggs. 

Respecting  the  addition  of  salt,  it  must  be  stated 
that  our  experiments — conducted  now  throughout  ttve 
seasons — do  not  show  any  benefit  to  be  derived  there- 
from; indeed,  salt  frequently  imparts  a  limey  flavor  to 
the  eggs,  probably  by  inducing  an  interchange  of  the 
fluids  within  and  without  the  egg.  Our  advice  is,  do  not 
add  any  salt  to  the  lime-water. 

M.  E.  JAFFA. 

University  of  California,  Berkelev. 


MORE  ABOUT  BLUE-STONED  WHEAT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  see  in  your  valuable  paper  of  Feb- 
ruary 9  that  one  of  your  subscribers,  Mr.  W.  J.  H.  of 
Redding,  has  some  bluestoned  wheat  and  wants  to 
know  if  it  is  harmful  to  chickens.  I  will  say,  no,  as  I 
always  feed  it  to  mine,  if  V  have  any  left  after  I  get 
through  seeding.  And  I  have  fed  it  to  hogs  also,  and 
have  never  found  any  bad  results  from  feeding  it  yet. 

Lincoln.  C.  J.  CROSBY. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


POULTRY  YARD. 


MORE  ABOUT  DRY  FEEDING. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Mills  of  Lordsburg  gives  the  Pacific  Fan- 
cier his  experience  in  feeding  in  a  very  interesting  way. 
He  says:  I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for  six 
years  now  and  have  tried  several  ways  of  feeding. 
While  some  were  very  good,  some  were  a  failure  alto- 
gether. I  have  had  prepared  foods  that  were  supposed 
to  be  a  balanced  ration,  but  I  never  got  any  better 
results  than  I  did  from  my  own  mixture.  I  used  to 
get  up  early  in  the  morning  in  the  fall  and  winter  when 
the  weather  was  cold,  build  a  fire  and  heat  water  to  give 
my  hens  a  good  warm  breakfast.  They  would  be  at  the 
gate  waiting  for  me  and  fly  into  the  pails  of  feed  and 
onto  my  shoulders,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  they 
would  be  standing  in  a  corner  somewhere  shivering 
with  cold.  Their  hunger  was  satisfied.  There  was  no 
more  feed  until  noon,  when  they  received  their  green 
feed.  At  night  they  got  a  feed  sometimes  in  the  litter 
and  sometimes  on  the  ground.  I  would  give  them  all 
they  could  eat  at  night,  and  while  I  received  a  fair  egg 
yield  when  eggs  were  high,  it  was  nothing  compared 
to  what  I  got  this  last  fall  and  winter.  One  writer  on 
the  dry  feeding  system  says  the  reason  people  get 
more  eggs  from  dry  feeding  is  because  the  hens  get 
all  they  want  to  eat,  and  did  not  before.  That  may  be 
the  case  with  some,  but  not  so  on  this  side  of  the  house. 
I  have  about  the  same  number  of  hens  now  that  I  had 
one  year  ago,  and  my  feed  bill  is  less  and  I  get  more 
eggs.  Why?  I  will  try  to  explain.  Are  there  any  wild 
birds  today  that  live  on  wet  feed,  and  do  they  get  all 
they  want  in  the  morning,  noon  and  night?  I  say  no. 
They  have  to  hunt  for  their  feed,  and  get  a  little  at  a 
time.  Just  so  with  our  domesticated  fowls.  They  ought 
to  have  their  feed  where  they  can  help  themselves,  a 
little  at  a  time. 

It  is  a  hen's  nature  to  look  for  something  here  and 
there.  They  want  to  be  busy,  but  if  they  are  penned 
up  in  a  yard  and  are  fed  in  the  morning  and  at  night 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  look  to,  only  the  at- 
tendant at  feed  time.    I  have  fed  condition  powders 


PRESERVATION   OF  EGGS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  noticed  some  articles  in  the 
Press  about  packing  eggs  in  liquid  glass.  Could  you 
kindly  inform  me  if  galvanized  tubs  would  answer  to 
hold  the  solution  and  if  it  should  be  covered?  How 
would  parrafine  do  if  poured  on  top  of  solution?  An 
answer  from  you  or  direction  as  where  I  can  obtain  the 
information  will  be  a  great  favor. 

Los  Angeles.  F.  P.  BLACK. 

Response  by  Prof.  Jaffa. 
To  the  Editor:    In  response  to  Mr.  Black's  letter  1 
would  state  that  galvanized  tubs  would  be  advisable 
for  containers  for  eggs  packed  in  water  glass  solution. 
Crocks  or  water-tight  barrels  should  be  used.    In  re- 

I  cover,  it  may  be  said  that  paraffin  poured  on  top  of  the 
solution  would  answer  all  purposes  but  would  be  some- 
what expensive. 

With  reference  to  the  preservation  of  eggs,  the  fol- 
lowing method,  recommended  by  the  Ottawa  Station, 
may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers: 

"Experiments  in  eggs  preservation  were  begun  at  the 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  in  1898,  and  have  been 
continued  every  season  since  that  date.  In  the  course 
of  these  experiments,  trials  have  been  made  with  more 

,  than  twenty-five  different  fluids  and  preparations  that 
have  been  proposed  or  sold  as  egg  preservatives.  The 
work  of  these  seven  years  has  shown  conclusively  the 
superiority  of  lime-water  over  all  the  preservatives 
which  we  have  tested. 

The  Preparation  of  Lime-Water. — The  solubility  of 
lime  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  one  part  in  70  parts 

j  of  water.    Such  a  solution  would  be  termed  saturated 

i  lime-water.  Translated  into  pounds  and  gallons,  this 
means  one  pound  of  lime  is  sufficient  to  saturate  seventy 
gallons  of  water.  However,  owing  to  impurities  in 
commercial  lime,  it  is  well  to  use  more  than  is  called 
for  in  this  statement. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  necessary,  if  good,  freshly 
burnt  quick-lime  can  be  obtained,  to  employ  as  much  as 
was  at  first  recommended,  namely,  two  to  three  pounds 
to  six  gallons  of  water.  With  such  lime  as  is  here  re- 
ferred to  one  could  rest  assured  that  one  pound  to  five 
gallons  (fifty  pounds)  would  be  ample,  and  that  the 
resulting  lime-water  would  be  thoroughly  saturated.  The 

I  method  of  preparation  is  simply  to  slake  the  lime  with 

I  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  then  stir  the  milk  of 
lime  so  formed  into  five  gallons  of  wrater.  After  this 
mixture  has  been  kept  well  stirred  for  a  few  hours 
it  is  allowed  to  settle.  The  supernatant  liquid,  which 
is  now  "saturated"  lime-water,  is  drawn  off  and  poured 

;  over  the  eggs,  previously  placed  in  a  crock  or  water- 
tight barrel. 

As  exposure  to  the  air  tends  to  precipitate  lime  (as 
carbonate),  and  thus  to  weaken  the  solution,  the  vessel 
|  containing  the  eggs  should  be  kept  covered.    The  air 
may  be  excluded  by  a  covering  of  sweet  oil  or  by  sack- 
ing upon  which  a  paste  of  lime  is  spread.    If  after  a 


DISEASES  OF  SWINE. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Blemer,  formerly  State  Veterinarian,  gives 
the  Live  Stock  Journal  an  outline  of  several  diseases 
of  the  hog,  their  symptoms  and  treatment,  which  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers: 

Preventive  treatment  is  recognized  by  all  successful 
hog  raisers  as  the  most  successful  and  economical 
method  of  combating  disease,  and  it  is  along  this  line 
that  the  greatest  attention  should  be  directed.  Disease 
is  best  combated  by  correcting  the  faults  in  breeding 
and  feeding,  by  good  hygienic  surroundings,  by  ample 
exercise,  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  clean  yards  and  pens, 
and  the  free  use  of  disinfectants. 

Stomatitis  (sore  mouth). — Causes. — Putrid  or  decom- 
posing slops,  irritating  or  hot  foods,  drenches,  the 
water  in  foul  wallows,  especially  that  containing  much 
seepage  from  the  manure  pile,  are  among  the  common 
causes  of  simple  stomatitis  or  sore  mouth  in  swine. 
Decayed  teeth,  irritation  from  awns  or  beards  of  grass, 
as  barley  and  wheat,  in  the  feed  and  rope  loops  used 
in  catching  hogs  may  also  cause  it.  Circumscribed  in- 
flamed patches  on  the  mucuous  membraue  of  the  mouth 
are  sometimes  seen  in  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  an- 
thrax, actinomycosis,  and  other  diseases. 

Symptoms. — The  mucuous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
is  hot,  dry  and  red  in  appearance.  Ropy  saliva  dribbles 
from  the  corners.  The  animal  champs  the  jaws  and 
seems  to  find  relief  in  running  its  nose  into  cold 
water.  There  is  a  disagreeable  odor  from  the  mouth. 
Mastication  is  painful  and  the  hog  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  eat  sparingly.  Soft  liquid  food  is  preferred; 
hard  food  is  imperfectly  masticated  and  may  drop  from 
the  mouth.  Recovery  usually  takes  place  in  a  few 
days. 

Treatment. — If  due  to  irritating  foods,  the  cause  must 
be  removed.  Hard  food  should  be  withheld  and  noth- 
ing but  sloppy  foods  be  fed  to  the  animal  when  in  this 
condition.  Plenty  of  cool,  clean  water  should  be  placed 
where  the  hog  can  drink  and  run  its  nose  into  it.  The 
medicinal  treatment  consists  in  washing  the  mouth 
twice  a  day  with  an  astringent  wash  or  antiseptic  lo- 
tion. A  4  per  cent  watery  solution  of  boric  acid  or  alum 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  coal  tar  washes  are 
also  serviceable. 

Diseased  Teeth. — The  hog  eats  all  sorts  of  objects 
and  cracks  nuts,  coal  gravel,  etc.,  upon  the  teeth,  so  that 
when  the  hog  becomes  old  he  is  almost  sure  to  have  a 
bad  mouth.  Hogs  sold  for  stock  purposes  are  seldom 
affected  in  this  way.  Boars  sometimes  have  very  long 
tusks. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  some  derangement  of 
the  teeth  are  pain  upon  grinding,  holding  the  head  to 
one  side  while  eating,  insufficient  mastication,  as  seen 
in  the  half  or  whole  grain  passed,  and  inability  to  shell 
corn  from  the  ear. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  to  give  largely  ground 
or  sloppy  food  and  pasture.  Cut  off  with  dentist's 
cutters  all  long  tusks,  but  do  not  knock  them  out  with 
a  punch  or  cold  chisel,  as  the  latter  method  Is  almost 
certain  to  crack  the  teeth  and  fracture  the  jaw. 
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Gastritis. — Causes.— Overloading  the  stomach  and 
spoiled  foods,  especially  putrid  swill,  are  common  causes 
of  indigestion.  Alkaline  washing  powders  and  soaps 
irritate  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  may  bring  this 
condition.  Poor  care,  exposure  and  intestinal  worms 
may  also  cause  it. 

Symptoms. — The  hog  refuses  food,  is  generally  rest- 
less and  may  have  collicky  pains.  It  usually  wanders 
off  by  itself,  acts  dull,  grunts,  lies  down  in  a  quiet  place 
or  stands  with  the  back  arched  and  abdomen  held 
tense.  It  seems  to  like  to  hide  itself  in  the  bedding 
litter  around  the  manure  heap  or  straw  stack,  and  in 
the  grass  or  weeds.  When  vomiting  occurs  early  in  the 
attack,  recovery  usually  takes  place  in  a  short  time. 
Sometimes  the  animal  has  a  diarrhoea.  The  body  tem- 
perature may  be  higher  than  normal. 

Treatment. — Foods  that  will  irritate  the  stomach  or 
Intestines  should  be  avoided.  It  is  desirable  to  induce 
vomiting  as  soon  as  possible  by  giving  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuan  (twenty  or  thirty  grains  in  a  little  warm 
water).  This  can  be  followed  by  two  or  three  ounces 
of  casrtor  oil.  The  hog  should  be  kept  in  the  pen  and 
fed  on  easily  digested  rations. 


THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

On  account  of  the  car  situation  the  receipts  are  quite 
light.  Unless  the  railroad  gives  more  cars  the  situation 
will  probably  become  still  more  complicated  within  a 
short  while.  While  not  active,  the  market  is  stronger 
than  it  has  been  and  a  still  further  rise  is  anticipated. 
Blue  stem  is  quoted  at  from  $1.42%  to  $1.47%  and  good 
Northern  Club  cannot  be  brought  down  to  less  than 
$1.40.  There  is  not  much  wheat  on  the  market,  but  the 
price  of  futures  shows  the  actual  strength  of  the  mar- 
ket. Good  clean  wheat  is  in  strong  demand,  though  the 
poorer  grades  are  not  so  eagerly  sought  after.  Condi- 
tions are  now  such  in  the  country  that  the  farmers  are 
unwilling  to  plant  any  more  wheat.  Some  say  that  it 
is  too  late  in  the  season,  and  others  claim  that  the 
ground  is  too  wet  to  sow  for  the  coming  crop,  and  they 
are  generally  switching  their  orders  for  seed  wheat  to 
seed  barley. 

Flour. 

Because  the  prices  of  good  milling  wheat  are  still  so 
high  the  market  in  flour  remains  very  firm.  The  Oregon 
millers  are  having  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  getting 
grain  and  their  products  have  little  effect  now  on  the 
California  market.  There  is  no  surplus  here,  and  the 
demand,  though  not  great,  is  remarkably  steady.  Busi- 
ness is  characterized  as  rather  quiet  than  otherwise. 
The  foreign  and  Oriental  trade  is  steady,  the  demand 
being  good. 

Barley. 

In  this  commodity  the  prices  are  going  up  swittly 
with  a  tendency  pretty  well  marked  to  advance  still 
more  in  the  next  week  or  two.  The  market  is  now 
stronger  than  at  any  previous  time  this  season.  Feed 
barley  is  selling  freely  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  at 
$1.18%  and  May  options  at  the  same  price.  The  fact 
that  ships  can  be  chartered  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  a 
week  ago  has  a  strengthening  effect  on  the  market,  for 
the  shippers  can  afford  to  pay  more  and  still  sell  in 
England  and  elsewhere  at  the  prevailing  prices.  Prob- 
ably there  will  be  four  or  five  more  cargoes  leaving  San 
Francisco  on  account  of  the  low  shipping  rates  than 
would  otherwise  have  gone.  With  the  limited  receipts 
to  date  this  means  a  rather  small  balance  in  the  local 
market  unless  something  happens  to  cause  the  country 
holders  to  sell.  Conservative  dealers  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  predicting  that  May  grain  will  be  selling  at  $1.25, 
if  not  higher.  Local  brewers  have  already  paid  as  high 
as  $1.22%  for  brewing  barley.  Farmers  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  plant  this  grain  in  preference  to  wheat  and 
the  prospects  are  for  a  large  crop  this  year. 

Oats. 

The  situation  remains  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 
Though  there  is  quite  a  large  quantity  in  Northern 
ports  awaiting  shipment  to  California,  steamer  space  is 
hard  to  obtain,  and  the  receipts  are  very  light  as  yet. 
What  effect  the  Northern  grain  will  have  on  the  mar- 
ket here  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  there  is  not 
much  liklihood  that  enough  will  arrive  soon  to  change 
the  situation  very  much.  The  demand  is  not  exceed- 
ingly heavy  but  the  prices  remain  firm.  Oregon  white 
oats  are  quoted  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.60  or  a  little  higher, 
and  California  reds  range  from  $1.45  to  $1.65,  according 
to  quality. 

Millstuffs. 

Ah  commodities  under  this  head  are  very  stiff  and 
the  market  is  rising.  Practically  all  the  supply  comes 
from  Northern  millers,  who  are  seriously  hampered  by 
the  shortage  of  cars.    It  is  reported  that  in  several 


instances  the  mills  have  actually  had  to  close  down 
because  of  not  being  able  to  get  grain  to  work  with. 
Arrivals  from  Oregon  are  exceedingly  light  and  the 
quantity  on  the  market  is  very  small.  Bran  is  selling  at 
from  $21.50  to  $23  per  ton,  shorts  at  from  $21  to  $22.50, 
middlings  at  from  $26  to  $28  and  rolled  barley  at  from 
$24  to  $25.50. 

Corn. 

The  situation  is  practically  the  same  as  a  week  ago 
in  the  corn  market  except  that  the  price  has  come  up 
about  fifty  cents  per  ton.  Tbe  demand  is  light  and  ship- 
ments are  not  large  into  San  Francisco.  No  further  at- 
tempt to  bring  Eastern  gram  to  the  local  market  has 
been  reported.  Yellow  corn  sells  at  from  $4.30  to 
$1.37%,  while  white  is  quoted  at  $1.35  to  $1.40. 
Rye. 

California  rye  is  still  being  held  at  $1.45  per  cental, 
with  little  prospect  of  a  change.  Utah  rye  is  finding 
no  buyers  even  when  offered  at  prices  from  $1  to  $1.50 
less  than  those  asked  for  the  local  product,  though 
there  is  still  a  considerable  scarcity  of  the  grain. 
Beans. 

On  account  of  the  light  demand  there  is  very  little 
doing  in  the  bean  market.  Limas  are  lower  and  have 
been  declining  steadily  for  some  time  past.  There  is 
little  demand  for  them  from  Eastern  markets.  Other 
varieties  of  the  product  are  in  about  the  same  condition 
of  lassitude.  The  trade  in  futures  has  not  yet  begun 
as  it  is  too  early  in  the  season  for  estimates  to  be  made 
on  the  crop. 

Hay. 

More  hay  than  came  last  week  was  received  during 
the  past  seven  days,  though  the  situation  is  pretty  much 
the  same  as  before.  The  total  receipts  have  been  3150 
against  2040  for  the  week  previous,  yet  the  prices  re- 
main at  abcut  the  same  place.  Should  hay  come  in  as 
it  has  been  coming  during  the  last  three  days,  there  will 
probably  be  a  decline  in  present  quotations,  but  this 
is  hardly  likely  to  continue  unless  the  Southern  Pacific 
places  cars  freely  at  country  shipping  points.  The  con- 
gestion just  outside  San  Francisco  is  being  rapidly  re- 
lieved now,  and  in  all  probability  more  hay  will  have  to 
be  loaded  at  once  in  order  to  keep  up  the  supply  here. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  everywhere  in  the  country  with 
the  exception  of  points  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
bay,  and  the  only  thing  which  will  regulate  the  market 
here  is  the  way  in  which  the  railroad  will  bring  forward 
the  shipments  offered  In  the  country.  Car  shortage  still 
continues  all  over  the  country  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  hindrances  in  traffic  caused  by  the  recent  wash- 
outs, will  probably  prevent  a  material  change  in  the 
present  market  conditions.  The  market  for  alfalfa  is 
very  weak  at  present  owing  to  the  abundance  of  green 
feed  which  is  now  available  together  with  the  large 
amount  of  alfalfa  which  is  on  storage  in  the  country 
and  readily  available  for  San  Francisco.  Holders  of 
alfalfa  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  hay  and  are  of- 
fering it  freely  at  reduced  figures. 

Wool. 

Wool  is  one  cent  lower  and  is  weak  at  that.  It  is 
claimed  that  prices  have  been  too  high  to  justify  busi- 
ness for  some  time  back.  The  Eastern  markets  are 
dull  and  it  is  predicted  here  that  they  will  remain  so 
for  some  time.  It  is  asserted  that  a  vast  amount  of 
cotton  has  been  substituted  for  wool  owing  to  the  high 
prices  of  the  latter.  Shearing  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  and  further  south  has  been  retarded  by  the  rains 
but  the  new  clip  is  expected  to  come  in  as  soon  as  the 
rains  stop. 

Hops. 

Hop  merchants  report  a  good  volume  of  business  all 
over  the  coast  at  unchanged  prices.  The  tone  con- 
tinues steady. 

Meats. 

Quotations  for  beef  show  a  general  revision,  most 
grades  being  marked  up  from  previous  quotations. 
Mutton  rules  easy  under  increasing  supplies.  Arrivals 
of  both  live  and  dressed  hogs  are  lighter  and  prices  are 
a  shade  higher.  The  whole  market  is  far  ahead  of  the 
normal  and  it  is  holding  up  much  longer  than  butchers 
anticipated. 

Poultry. 

In  chickens  and  pigeons  the  market  is  exceptionally 
strong.  Broilers  especially  are  bringing  high  prices. 
No  Eastern  goods  are  on  the  market  at  present,  which 
causes  the  local  goods  to  be  in  great  demand.  Old 
pigeons  are  bringing  $1.50,  which  is  remarkably  high, 
and  squabs  fetch  $3.50  or  more,  according  to  quality. 
The  usual  price  of  old  birds  is  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
dozen.  There  are  a  few  turkeys  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers,  but  there  is  very  little  call  for  them.  Hold- 
ers are  anxious  to  sell  and  are  taking  almost  any- 
thing that  is  offered.  The  prices  generally  quoted  are 
16c  to  17c  per  pound. 


Butter. 

body  is  looking  out  for  a  crop  within  a  week  or  ten 
Butter  is  fairly  steady  now  at  83%  cents,  but  every- 
days.  Large  shipments  will  be  coming  in  from  Hum- 
boldt and  Del  Norte  counties  and  these  will  relieve 
the  situation  here.  Since  a  week  ago  the  price  has 
declined  from  35  cents  to  the  present  figure,  largely 

|  due  to  the  expectation  of  the  shipments  from  the  North- 
ern counties.    The  continued  hard    rains    and  cold 

!  weather  are  largely  responsible  for  keeping  the  prices 
up  so  long. 

Eggs. 

On  account  of  the  exceptionally  strong  market  last 
year  the  dealers  seem  to  be  feeling  like  taking  on 
larger  stocks  than  usual  this  season.  The  demand  con- 
tinues steady  and  prices  are  rising  continually.  Eggs 
are  quoted  now  at  22  cents,  having  risen  suddenly  in  the 
last  few  days-  of  the  week  from  their  former  level  of 
20  cents  per  dozen.  In  the  East  and  the  Middle  West 
all  the  large  dealers  are  beginning  the  heavy  season  of 
storing,  which  tends  to  keep  the  market  firm.  The  local 
conditions  reflect  pretty  well  the  Eastern  situation. 
San  Francisco  dealers  are,  however,  not  doing  much  in 
the  storage  line  as  yet,  though  a  number  started  a 
little  over  a  week  ago,  when  the  price  was  about  19 
cents.  Those  in  a  position  to  know  predict  high  mar- 
kets all  through  the  season. 

Cheese. 

The  only  change  in  cheese  is  a  slight  advance  in 
local  storage  flats.  On  all  grades  the  market  is  firm 
all  round. 

Potatoes. 

Small  receipts  keep  the  market  in  potatoes  rather 
firm.  The  fancy  grades  are  very  hard  to  obtain  and 
correspondingly  high  in  price.  River  potatoes  bring 
from  $1.50  to  $1.85  and  the  Eastern  product  sells  at 
$1.50  up  to  $1.65,  according  to  quality.  Oregon  potatoes 
still  are  considered  the  best  on  the  market  and  bring 
from  a  cent  and  a  half  to  two  cents  per  pound. 

Vegetables. 

Since  last  week  the  market  in  rhubarb  has  strength- 
ened a  great  deal  and  now  the  best  grades  are  selling 
for  $1.75.  Poorer  qualities  bring  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  in 
contrast  to  the  situation  last  week,  when  the  price  went 
below  a  dollar.  Only  the  poorer  grades  of  asparagus  are 
on  sale  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  extra  in  the  line. 
The  best  that  can  be  obtained  sells  at  8  cents  and  the 
poorest  at  4  cents.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  week 
there  have  been  large  imports  of  choice  peas  and  now 
they  are  steady  at  15  cents  per  pound.  The  supply  comes 
mainly  from  Alameda  county.  Celery  remains  con- 
stantly at  about  $1.50  per  crate.  The  market  in  cnions 
is  weaker  than  before,  selling  at  from  75  cents  to  $1. 
The  large  importations  from  Oregon  are  a  drug  on  the 
market  and  will  prevent  its  recovering  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Honolulu  bananas  are  selling  now  at  from  75  cents  to 
$1.75  and  the  finer  grades  coming  from  Florida  and 
New  Orleans  bring  from  $2  to  $3,  according  to  quality. 
The  demand  is  increasing  and  prices  continue  slowly 
to  rise.  Apples  are  about  the  only  other  fruit  on  sale, 
and  they  remain  practically  constant. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  fine  weather  of  the  last  few  days  is  creating  a 
growing  demand  for  all  varieties  of  citrus  fruits,  es- 
pecially oranges.  Standard  grades  are  selling  for  $1  to 
$1.50,  with  the  fancy  oranges  at  $2  to  $3.  There  are 
very  few  fancy  lemons  on  the  market  and  they  are 
selling  at  from  $2.50  to  $3.  Poorer  grades  sell  at  from 
$1  to  $2  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  them.  Prices 
show  symptoms  of  advancing  slowly.  Grape  fruit  is 
hard  to  sell,  there  being  very  little  demand  and  plenty 
on  the  market. 


SHORTHORN  HISTORY. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  September  22,  1906, 
there  was  an  interesting  essay  on  California  Shorthorn 
history  by  Mr.  Robert  Ashburner,  the  pioneer  breeder. 
Since  writing  his  essay,  Mr.  A.shburner  finds  he  made 
a  mistake  in  the  statement  which  he  made,  that  there 
were  no  descendants  from  the  Walsh  herd  of  Colusa 
county,  and  supplies  the  following  information: 

"The  late  G.  N.  Swezy,  of  Marysville,  bought  some 
cows,  or  heifers,  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Swezy  sold  some  of  the  descendants  to  Colman  Younger, 
who  in  turn  sold  to  B.  F.  Leete,  of  Reno,  Nevada;  he  to 
Joseph  Marzen,  and  he  the  descendants  of  the  same  to 
Messrs.  Rush  and  Pierce,  of  Suisun,  California,  who  now 
have  a  number  of  animals  descended  from  the  cow 
Beauty  (Vol.  5)  by  Oscar,  that  R.  J.  Walsh  bought  from 
Jas.  B.  Clay,  of  Ashland,  Ky.  The  above  facts  I  trace 
through  the  Herd  Books." 
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THE  DAIRY. 


THE    MECHANICAL   AND  CHEMICAL 
EFFECT    OF    MILK    ON  THE 
HUMAN. 

To  the  Editor:  Milk  is  the  normal  se- 
cretion of  the  mammary  glands  of  all 
mammals,  and  the  milk  of  all  mammals 
has  a  similar  composition,  consisting  of 
fat,  sugar,  albuminoids,  mineral  constitu- 
ents, and  small  quantities  of  other  com- 
pounds. The  milk  of  the  cow  has  been 
studied  in  greater  detail  than  that  of  any 
other  animal  on  account  of  the  extended 
use  of  this  animal's  milk  and  the  pro- 
ducts derived  from  it  as  human  food. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  cow's  milk  is  indeed  very  com- 
plete, while  studies,  more  or  less  incom- 
plete, have  been  made  of  the  milk  yielded 
by  woman,  the  goat,  the  ass,  the  mare, 
and  the  sheep.  While  there  may  exist  a 
wide  difference  in  the  sustaining  quali 
ties  of  the  mammary  secretion  of  differ- 
ent animals  as  applied  to  man,  this  differ- 
ence will  be  found  not  only  in  the  chemi 
cal  properties  of  the  milk,  as  given  by 
chemists,  but  we  will  also  add  that  there 
is  a  mechanical  effect  which  milk  pro- 
duces on  the  human  tissues  that  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  there  is  also  a  vital- 
ity which  the  animal  has  which  produces 
the  milk  that  is  essential,  this  vitality 
is  marked  by  certain  characteristics 
which  are  all  important  and  to  which  we 
will  refer  later.  Briefly  our  scheme  is 
to  show  the  mechanical  and  chemical  ef- 
fect of  milk  on  the  human,  and  why  the 
Holstein-Friesian  cow  is  the  food  pro- 
ducing ideal.  While  the  chemistry  of  the 
different  constituents  of  milk  is  only  in 
its  infancy  and  it  may  seem  premature 
to  discuss  such  at  this  flme,  still  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  it  will  be  quite  nec- 
essary to  hint  at  some  of  the  obscure 
truths.  A  word  first  as  to  the  individual 
constituents  of  milk,  the  fat  tor  Instance 
is  of  peculiar  and  complex  composition; 
it  differs  from  other  fats  in  that  it  con- 
tains compound  glycerine,  it  exists  in 
milk  in  small  globules  and  each  globule 
is  surrounded  by  a  true  membrane,  now 
this  last  is  a  proven  fact  and  I  would 
ask  you  not  to  debate  it  for  the  present 
but  bear  it  in  mind  for  future  use  in  the 
study  of  this  paper. 

The  sugar  in  milk  is  also  of  peculiar 
nature;  that  of  the  cow's  milk  is  called 
"  lactose,"  or,  more  commonly,  sugar  of 
milk.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  all 
milk  contains  the  same  sugar,  and  while 
it  may  be  so,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sugar 
of  one  animal  seems  to  have  a  property 
not  found  in  that  of  another,  for  instance 
— the  sugar  of  the  milk  of  the  mare  has 
the  property  of  easily  undergoing  alco- 
holic fermentation,  a  property  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  sugar  found  in  cow's  milk, 
so  also  is  it  a  fact  as  stated  by  Carter 
that  the  sugar  of  the  human  milk,  is  not 
identical  with  that  of  the  milk  of  the 
cow  though  the  properties  seem  to  be 
the  same.  Again  we  find  that  milk  sugar 
exists  in  several  modifications  which  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  chiefly  by 
their  behavior  under  certain  atmosphere, 
even  polarized  light  being  sufficient  to 
break  up  milk  sugar  into  a  modification 
of  itself.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the 
albuminoids  of  milk  is  far  from  com- 
plete, though  much  work  has  been  done 
on  the  subject,  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
these  compounds  in  anything  like  a  state 
of  purity,  the  milk  albuminoids  are  bod- 
ies of  complex  composition  containing 
carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  phos- 
phorous, and  sulphur,  the  way  in  which 
these  elements  are  combined  is  not 
known,  but  that  they  exist  differently 
in  the  milk  of  different  animals  is  a  fact 
borne  out  clinically  rather  than  chemi- 
cally, it  is  this  fact  that  undoubtedly  sug 
gested    the    comprehensive  term  "Vitil- 


ity"  of  Prof.  Carlyle  as  related  by  Mr. 
Cortelyou  in  his  address  of  the  twentieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association"  it  was  this  fact  that  Prof. 
Holt  had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  in 
infant  feeding  there  is  a  difference 
among  the  different  breeds,  it  may  be 
slight  but  that  difference  is  shown  on  the 
delicate  human  organization  and  to  my 
mind  he  must  have  had  the  Dutch  cow  in 
mind  when  he  said,  select  a  large 
strong,  healthy  cow  and  the  little  dif- 
ference will  not  be  noticed,  and  follows 
up  by  cautioning  the  student  concerning 
the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  Jersey  than  in  any  other 
breed.  Taking  up  once  more  the  albu- 
minoids, we  repeat  that  they  differ  in  the 
milk  of  different  animals,  they  may  be  di- 
vided broadly  into  two  classes,  those  like 
the  cow  and  the  goat  which  give  a  curd 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  those  like 
the  human  and  the  mare  which  do  not. 
Now  the  curd  found  in  the  cow  is  com- 
posed of  casein,  which  is  composed  in  the 
main  of  earthy  phosphates,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  which  causes  the  differ- 
ence in  the  albuminoids  of  the  two 
classes.  Besides  casein  there  exists  in 
all  milks  a  second  albuminoid  called  Al- 
bumin; this  differs  from  the  casein  by 
not  being  precipitated  by  acids,  but  will 
be  coagulated  by  heat.  There  are  other 
albuminoids  described  in  milk,  but 
enough  has  been  said  excepting  to  allow 
me  to  reiterate  that  the  elements  found 
in  the  albuminoids  vary  in  different  ani- 
mals and  this  without  disturbing  the  gen- 
eral complex  make-up  of  the  milk. 

Salts. — Henkel  and  Bechamp  are  about 
the  only  authority,  they  admit  the  pres- 
ence of  potassium,  calcium,  chlorides, 
phosphates,  and  magnesium;  Henkel  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  find  an  organic  acid 
(described  as  citric  acid)  which  he  has 
found  at  times  in  some  samples  of  milk, 
and  while  this  result  is  not  universially 
accepted,  for  the  sake  of  future  reference 
please  keep  this  point  in  mind.  If  you 
can  only  see  with  me  that  the  atoms 
composing  the  different  elements  of 
which  we  have  beeii  talking  are  so  deli- 
cately arranged,  and  the  molecules  built 
up  in  so  complex  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  be  disturbed,  you  would  then  un- 
derstand how  even  a  slight  change  in 
some  one  element  would  make  a  vast 
change  in  the  whole.  This  is  so  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  the  large  percentage  of 
cases  where  the  milk  is  modified  the 
child  or  invalid  does  not  thrive.  By 
some  writers  it  is  said  that  the  reason 
that  the  milk  of  Jerseys  does  not  agree 
with  subjects  of  low  vitality  is  that  it  is 
so  rich  in  fat  that  when  in  combination 
with  the  digestive  ferments  produces  a 
substance  that  is  absolutely  toxic,  this 
I  feel  is  not  quite  true,  the  difference  we 
will  find  to  be  a  physiological  and  me- 
chanical derangement,  physiological  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  large 
membranous  covered  fat  globule  of  the 
Jersey  to  crowd  through  the  microscopi- 
cal cells  of  the  digestive  organs  which 
they  do  when  assimilation  is  perfect,  and 
if  forced  will  indeed  produce  an  active 
mechanical  irritation  resulting  in  num- 
erous disturbances  of  the  alimentary 
tract,  while  with  the  Holstein's  milk  the 
fat  globules  are  so  small  that  they  readily 
pass  by  endosmosis  through  the  cellu- 
lar tissues.  Prof.  Holt,  in  his  summary 
from  figures  compiled  from  sixty  thou- 
sand analyses  collected  by  Mr.  Gordon 

I  of  the  Walker-Gordon  Milk  Laboratories 
made  from  the  American  grades  and  com- 

|  mon  natives,  says,  leaving  out  the  Jer- 
seys, the  average  of  the  different  breeds 
of  cows  are  remarkably  uniform  in  their 
total  solids,  now  if  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
is  little  difference  in  the  component 
parts  between  the  Holstein  and  other 

j  dairy  breeds,  wherein  are  we  to  lay  claim 
to  this  superior  Vitality  in  the  Dutch 
milk,  in  two  ways,  first,  the  chemicai 


The  Difference 


Cnmes  Out  of  YOUR  Pocket 

If  you  don't  know  that  Shar- 
pies Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  are  different,  take 
no  chances  until  you  find  out. 
"Bucket  bowl"  agents  de- 
pend on  catching  the  fellows 
who  don't  know.  Don't  let 
them  take  the  difference  out 
of  your  pocket.  One  differ- 
ence is  in  the  bowl. 

Shake  The  Insides  Out ! 

Before  you  buy  a  separator 
shake  the  insides  out  of  the 
bowl.  It  will  show  you  how 
heavy,  complicated,  hard  to 
wash,  easy  to  injure,  quick   Dairy  Tubular 

.  it.       i  .    ii  Bowl,  Simple, 

to  rust,  bucket  bowls  areas   mkm,  durable, 
compared  to  Dairy  Tubular  easy  to  WBSh< 
bowls.  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  are  different. 

Nothing  inside  Dairy  Tubular  bowls  but  a 
small  dividing  wall  of  triple  tinned  pressed  steel — no  bigger 
than  a  napkin  ring — good  for  a  lifetime.  Yet  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other  separator — skim  at  least 
twice  as  clean. 

You  have  common  sense — want  to  save  your  wife  work — 
want  to  save  yourself  repairs  and  cream — so  why  not  learn 
about  this  now  ?  Our  free  catalog  N-131  shows  many  other  ex- 
clusive Tubular  advantages  of  great  importance  to  you.  Also 
ask  for  free  book,  "Business  Dairying,"  covering  everything 
from  calves  to  butter. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Toronto,  Canada  West  Chester,  Pa.  Chicago,  111. 
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A  common  kind  of 
"Bucket  Bowl." 
Heavy,  hard  to 
wash,  easy  to  rust. 


COWS 
MAKE  MONEY 


if  they  are  properly  handled  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  apparatus  is  used. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATORS    and  Dairy 
Prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.    DE  LAVAL  APPARATUS 
and  SUPPLIES  will  also  help  to  increase   your    bank  account. 
We  are  specialists  and  handle  everything  that    is   best  for 
the  creamery  and  dairy.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES : 
Drumm  and  Sacramento    Sts.,  S.  F.     ,^Tfi/  fm'yjv 


Nitrate  o£  Soda 

may  be  purchased  in  large  or  small  lots  from 

R.  A.  HOLCOMBE  &  CO. 

50  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


combination  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
milk,  in  one  breed  this  combination  will 
produce  one  result,  while  in  another 
breed  these  elements  combined  will  pro 
duce  entirely  different  results,  in  other 
words  in  one  breed  these  elements  are 
happily  combined,  while  in  others  these 
same  elements  are  opposed.  How  is  this 
so?  Well,  just  as  one  manufacturing 
pharmicist  will  make  a  certain  prepara- 
tion composed  of  two  or  more  ingredi- 
ents, the  results  when  given  to  the  body 
are  good,  another  pharmicist  analyzes 
the  product  and  prepares,  as  he  thinks, 
the  same,  but  the  result  on  the  body  is 
disastrous.  Why?  Because  there  is  that 
lack  of  what  is  known  in  medicine  as  a 
happy  combination,  now  so  it  is  betweer 
the  different  breeds,  it  would  be  so  easy 


— although  all  the  elements  are  present 
in  a  certain  milk  there  might  be  that 
lack  of  harmony  which  would  change  the 
final  sum.  For  instance,  diamonds  and 
charcoal,  chemically  the  same,  but  such 
a  gross  difference  in  the  completed  sub- 
stance. Now  what  would  produce  thlfl 
lack  of  harmony  in  the  different  elements 
of  milk  in  the  several  breeds  (another 
claim  to  superiority),  i.  e.,  the  breed  It- 
self, the  quality  in  a  breed  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors,  and  that  which 
influences  most  of  all  these  factors  is 
first  the  duration  of  the  purity  of  breed- 
ing without  admixture  of  alien  blood,  and 
second  the  uniformity  of  type,  and  the 
inherent  vigor  of  that  type.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  breed  of  cattle  had  been  bred 


(Continued  on  Page  189.) 
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How  to  Fertilize. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  plants  need 
Food  as  much  as  cattle.  He  knows,  too, 
tnat  plants  cannot  get  all  the  Food  they 
need  out  of  the  ground  alone.  He  must 
supply  them  with  certain  Foods  himself, 
or  they  will  not  thrive  and  bear  their  full 
yield  of  fruit.  Exactly  as  he  supplies 
hay  and  oats  to  his  horse  so  he  must 
supply  Nitrogen  and  phosphate  to  his 
plants.  He  may  buy  these  in  the  open 
market  exactly  as  he  does  his  hay  or  his 
oats,  or  he  can  buy  them  in  combination 
in  the  form  of  a  "  complete  fertilizer." 
There  is  no  secret  value  in  the  complete 
fertilizer,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  ingredients  combined  and  sold 
at  a  higher  price.  Nitrogen  is  by  far 
the  most  expensive  as  well  as  effective 
of  plant  foods,  and  it  will  pay  the  farmer 
well  to  stop  and  think  before  he  buys 
It  in  this  combination  form. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 
AMMONIATE. 

The  cheapest  and  most  practical  form 
in  which  to  furnish  nitrogen  to  plants  is 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  In  the  rainless  region 
of  Chili  are  stored  away  vast  quantities 
of  Nitrogen  in  what  are  known  as  Ni- 
trates— the  only  form  in  which  Nitrogen 
can  be  utilized  by  a  plant.  The  Nitrogen 
which  exists  in  organic  matter,  that  is, 
roots,  stems,  dead  leaves,  weeds,  leather, 
dried  blood,  etc.,  and  also  Nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  Ammonia  .salts,  must  first  be 
changed  to  Nitrate  before  it  can  be  taken 
up  by  plants.  This  change  is  dependent 
upon  conditions  of  weather.  If  season 
is  backward  or  there  be  a  prolonged 
drouth  this  change  may  be  so  retarded 
as  to  deprive  the  plant  altogether  of  Ni- 
trate Food  at  the  very  time  it  needs  it 
most;  moreover  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Ammonia  stilts  leaves  acid  residues  in 
the  soil.  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  the  other 
hand,  is  entirely  independent  of  weather 
and  leaves  the  alkali  behind  as  a  soil 
sweetener.  It  is  immediately  available 
under  any  circumstances,  for  it  is  readily 
soluble,  and  immediately  it  comes  with- 
in reach  of  the  roots  of  plants  it  begins 
to  be  taken  up  by  them.  It  can,  there- 
fore, readily  be  seen  that  the  practical 
value  of  various  forms  of  Nitrogen  ranges 
from  nothing  at  all,  where  conditions  of 
temperature  or  soil  prevent  Nitration,  to 
100  per  cent  as  Nitrate  of  Soda  where  Ni- 
tration has  already  completely  taken 
place.  Moreover,  the  process  of  trans- 
forming the  nitrogen  of  cotton  seed  meal, 
dried  fish,  dried  blood,  tankage,  and  other 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  "  complete 
fertilizers,"  etc.,  into  Nitrate  is  very 
wasteful,  for  much  valuable  Nitrogen  is 
lost  in  the  process,  as  well  as  by  nat- 
ural oxidation.  Soil  experiments  have 
shown  that  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  in 
these  organic  forms  have  only  about  one- 
half  to  three-fourth  the  manurial  value 
of  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  its  nitrated 
form  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

A  GREAT  SAVING. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  farmers  should  continue  to 
purchase  their  Nitrogen  in  compoun  1 
form  with  phosphate,  when  they  can  pro- 
cure it  much  cheaper,  and  ready  for  the 
plants'  immediate  nse,  in  the  form  of  Ni- 
trate of  Soda.  The  New  Jersey  Experi- 
ment Station,  after  analyzing  nearly  200 
different  "  complete  fertilizers,"  found  the 
average  value  or  market  price  of  the  var- 
ious constituents  to  be  $25.66  per  ton, 
while  the  average  selling  price  was  $34.23 
per  ton.  In  some  instances  the  actual 
value  of  the  plant  food  was  as  low  as 
$15.00  per  ton,  while  the  price  per  ton 
was  $35.00.  Available  Nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  costs  about  17 
cents  per  pound.    It  costs  from  25  to  30 


cents  a  pound  in  so-called  "complete  fer- 
tilizers," and  even  then  is  often  in  a  form 
which  is  not  available  as  food  for  the 
plants,  for  it  must  first  be  converted  into 
Nitrate.  The  time  required  to  do  this 
varies  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  years  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
and  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  mater- 
ial used  in  the  "  complete  fertilizer." 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  farmer 
should  have  a  chance  to  derive  some 
profit  from  the  use  of  a  fertilizer,  and 
wise  buying  is  a  prerequisite  to  success- 
ful use. 

HOW  IT  HELPS  CROPS. 

If  a  young  pig  or  a  young  calf  does 
not  have  an  abundance  of  the  right  kind 
of  feed  when  it  is  young  it  becomes  stunt- 
ed in  growth,  and  never  recovers  from  it, 
no  matter  how  judiciously  it  is  after- 
wards fed.  The  intelligent  cultivator  has 
learned  that  this  holds  good  in  the  feed- 
ing of  plants.  Nitrogen  is  the  element 
which  enters  most  largely  into  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  plant  itself — root,  stem  and 
leaves.  Most  plants  need  to  take  up  most 
of  their  Nitrogen  during  the  early  stages 


which  can  be  furnished  all  ready  for  di- 
gestion when  the  plants  require  it. 

The  highest  agricultural  authorities 
have  established  by  careful  experimenta- 
tion that  100  pounds  per  acre  Nitrate  of 
Soda  applied  to  crops  has  produced  the 
INCREASED  yields  tabulated  as  follows: 

Barley   400  lbs.  of  grain. 

Corn   280  " 

Oats   400  " 

Rye   300  " 

Wheat   300  " 

Potatoes  3,600    "  Tubers. 

Hay,  upwards  of...  1,000    "  Barn  cured. 

Cotton   500    "  Seed  cotton. 

Sugar  Beets   4,000    "  Tubers. 

Beets  4,900  " 

Sweet  potatoes          3,900  " 

Cabbages  6,100  Pounds. 

Carrots  7,800  Pounds. 

Onions   1,800  Pounds. 

Turnips   37  per  cent. 

Strawberries   200  quarts. 

Asparagus   100  bunches. 

Tomatoes   100  baskets. 

Celery   30  per  cent. 

Hops   100  pounds. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  a  plant  tonic,  and  an 
energizer;  it  is  not  a  stimulant  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 


Nitrate  of  PI  H  ^  Nitrate 

JMitrate  of  Soda  a 

The  two  wheat  fields  illustrated  above  tell  their  own  story.  By  tests  carried  on  all  over  this  country,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  to  the  acre  has  resulted  in  an  average  increase 
of  300  lbs.  of  wheat  on  each  acre.    It  is  the  standard  .nitrogenous  fertilizer,  and  the  cheapest. 

TEST  IT  FOR  YOURSELF  ENTIRELY  FREE 

Let  us  send  sufficient  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  you  to  tryl  asking  only  that  you  use  according  to  our  direc- 
tions, nnd  let  us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers  who  get  the  best  results,  we  offer,  as  a 
prize,  Prof.  Voorhees'  most  valuable  book  on  fertilizers,  their  composition,  and  how  to  use  for  differ- 
ent crops.  Handsomely  bound,  327  pages.  Apply  at  once  for  Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  this  offer  is 
neccsmri/y  limited.  "Food  for  Plants,''  a  237-page  book  of  useful  information,  will  be  sent  free 
to  farmers  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in  which  this  advertisement  is  seen. 
Send  navte  and  complete  address  on  Post  card. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  NEW  YORK 


of  their  growth,  as  in  oats.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  cultivator  cannot  af- 
ford to  overlook  Nitrate,  and  thus  endan 
ger  the  chances  of  his  crops  which  must 
have  Nitrogen  in  a  form  the  plants  can 
use.  The  presence  of  Nitrate  at  the  out- 
set enables  the  plant  to  get  its  food 
when  it  needs  it  most,  and  develops  a 
vigorous  growth  of  roots,  leaves  and 
stems  capable  of  withstanding  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  or  sudden  changes 
of  the  temperature,  disease  or  the  at- 
tacks of  parasites. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  of  high  value  for 
early  crops,  such  as  peas,  corn,  beets, 
cabbage,  etc.,  where  rapid  maturity  is  de- 
sirable. It  is  a  special  help  to  hay,  grain, 
rye,  wheat,  timothy,  orchard  or  other  cer- 
eals or  grasses,  all  of  which  are  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  Nitrogen  from  the 
soil  just  when  they  need  it.  It  is  a  great 
specific  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets, 
potatoes,  cotton  and  cane. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  blackberries,  cur- 
rants, raspberries  and  gooseberries, 
which  need  a  steady,  even  growth  are 
greatly  benefitted    by    Nitrate  of  Soda, 


Nitrate  of  Soda  may  be  used  alone 
without  other  fertilizers,  as  a  Top  Dress- 
ing, at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  100 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

HOW  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  IT 

The  Nitrate  mines  in  Chili  are  super- 
vised by  the  government  and  authentic 
information  is  annually  circulated  about 
Nitrate  of  Soda  among  those  who  should 
j  profit  by  it.   For  this  purpose  the  Nitrate 
j  of  Soda  Propaganda  is  maintained.  Ad- 
vertisements have  been  placed  in  the 
I  leading  agricultural  papers  and  offices 
j  established  at  John  Street  and  71  Nas- 
I  sau  Street,  New  York,  for  giving  out 
I  information   in  regard    to   actual  tests 
j  made  with  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  as  to  its 
uses. 

RESULTS  ON  HAY. 

For  three  years  samples  of  Nitrate  of 
1  Soda  have  been  sent  to  farmers  to  experi- 
I  ment  on  Timothy.     In   each  case  two 
j  patches  were  marked  out  in  the  hay  field, 
side  by  side — each  about  20  feet  square, 


about  1-100  of  an  acre.  One  received  Ni- 
trate of  Soda,  equivalent  to  100  pounds 
per  acre,  the  other  had  none.  The  fol- 
lowing are  fair  samples  of  the  results  re- 
ported, giving  the  weight  of  cured  hay 
in  each  case: 

Horace  Field,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  60  lbs.  Plot  with 
Nitrate,  90  lbs. 

"Hay  was  well  made.  Nitrate  plot 
ready  to  cut  10  days  earlier  than  plot 
without  Nitrate  and  the  growth  now  i9 
much  heavier  on  the  Nitrate  plot." 

William  Norman,  Toledo,  O. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  36  lbs.  With  Ni- 
trate, 62  lbs.  "This  is  what  I  call  dyna- 
mite soda." 

E.  P.  Nance,  Oak  Level,  Ky. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  70  lbs.  Plot  with 
Nitrate,  104  lbs. 

Ole  O.  Hatledal,  Benson,  Minn. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  20  lbs.  With  Ni- 
trate, 52  lbs. 

"Plot  with  Nitrate  now  thick  with 
grass  again  and  will  produce  second  crop 
of  hay.  Plot  without  Nitrate  will  not 
be  worth  cutting  again." 

Herbert  J.  France,  Blairsville,  Penna. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  63  lbs.;  with  Ni- 
trate, 118  lbs. 

"Hay  was  thoroughly  cured  when 
weighed.  Plot  with  Nitrate  kept  six  or 
eight  inches  ahead  all  summer." 

Alonzo  J.  Bryan,  Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  31  lbs.;  with  Ni- 
trate, 63%  lbs.  "The  Nitrate  made  won- 
derful results." 

Chas.  J.  Groth,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  78  lbs.;  with  Ni- 
trate, 147  lbs.    "Cut  Nitrate  plot  twice." 

E.  B.  Strong,  Cauming,  Nova  Scotia. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  68  lbs.;  plot  with 
Nitrate,  91  lbs.  "Much  pleased  with  re- 
sults." 

Leonard  D.  Spicknall,  La  Belle,  Mo. 

Plot  without  Nitrate,  44  lbs.;  with  Ni- 
trate, 69  lbs.  "I  consider  Nitrate  of  Soda 
a  most  valuable  producer  as  hay  seems 
softer  and  brighter  from  Nitrate  plot 
than  from  the  other." 

The  average  of  these  tests  show  an 
increase  of  2,775  pounds  of  field  cured 
hay  per  acre  with  the  use  of  100  pounds 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
cost  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  100  pounds, 
it  is  very  evident  that  it  pays  to  use  it. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  NI- 
TRATE PROPAGANDA. 

Free  books,  bulletins  and  all  desired 
information  are  promptly  forwarded  to 
farmers  interested.  Thousands  of  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  have  seen  Ni- 
trate of  Soda  advertisements  and  thou- 
sands have  written  in  answer  to  them  for 
free  books. 

No  nitrate  is  sold  by  the  Nitrate  Prop- 
aganda; it  is  maintained  simply  to  put 
the  facts  clearly  and  accurately  before 
the  cultivators  throughout  the  country 
and  rapidly  they  are  finding  out  that  Ni- 
trate of  Soda  is  the  cheapest  and  by  far 
the  most  practical  form  of  supplying 
their  crops  with  Nitrogen.  It  is  the  only 
existing  instantly  available  Nitrogenous 
Food  for  Plants. 

FREE  INFORMATION. 

To  a  limited  number  of  farmers  who 

want  to  know,  the  Propaganda,  in  addi- 
tion to  bulletins  from  agricultural  exper- 
iment stations,  giving  results  of  actual 
trials  with  Nitrate  of  Soda,  is  sending  a 
handsomely  illustrated  book,  which  any 
farmer  may  understand,  and  which 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  farm  in 
the  United  States. 

Farmers  who  may  not  care  to  make 
any  of  the  experiments,  who  would  like 
to  know  the  results  that  others  have  ob- 
tained or  who  desire  any  information 
whatever  concerning  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
should  write  to  William  S.  Myers,  Direc- 
tor, John  Street  and  71  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


ENDEAVOR. 

It  is  better  to  dare  when  a  great  cause 
calls, 

Than  to  shrink  like  a  craven  coward; 
It  is  better  to  lead,  than  to  drag  at  the 
rear, 

When  the  world's  advance  moves  for- 
ward. 

There  is  power  in  the  strong  right  arm 
of  him 

Who  is  strained  to  its  utmost  tension; 
There  is  worth  in  the  staunch  command 
of  those 
Whose  word  is  no  idle  mention. 

The  race  to  the  swift,  and  to  the  brave 

Are  given  life's  recompenses; 
It  is  he  who  dares,  and  he  who  does, 

Not  the  man  who  shirks/  and  fences. 

It  is  better  to  stand  in  the  dread  front 
rank 

Where  the  shells  and  the  grape  shot 
rattle ; 

It  is  better  to  stand  in  the  dread  front 
Than  never  to  have   gone    forth  to 
battle. 


AT  THE  DAWSON  FARM. 

"I  will  never  marry  the  girl  my  father 
wishes  should  become  my  wife,"  Jack 
Dawson  said  firmly.  "I  do  not  love  Miss 
Sims,  and  will  not  wed  where  my  heart  is 
not  thoroughly  enlisted,  and  now  that  I 
have  met  and  learned  the  worth  of  true 
affection,  nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  turn 
from  my  soul's  desire." 

So  it  was  planned  that  Julia  Crawford 
should  go  to  Jack's*  home  for  the  summer, 
(as  Aunt  Emily  had  said  they  might  as 
well  have  a  boarder  while  her  brother's 
children  were  at  home),  and  that  Jack's 
father  should  know  nothing  of  their  en- 
gagement, untu  he  had  learned  to  love 
and  know  the  true  worth  of  his  son's 
promised  bride. 

'•We  will  be  introduced  as  strangers," 
Jack  said,  "for  while  my  father  is  deter- 
mined that  I  shall  wed  Miss  Sims,  he 
would  love  no  one  whom  he  thought  could 
usurp  her  place." 

Julia  arrived  at  the  farm  in  June,  and 
Jack  a  week  later,  and  while  the  birds 
sang  amid  the  sweet  scent  of  the  clover, 
and  the  haymakers  toiled  in  the  worm 
sunshine,  she,  with  Jack's  sister,  Nellie, 
wandered  through  the  meadows,  and  rode 
on  the  huge  loads  of  hay  which  were 
driven  to  the  barn. 

The  whole  farm  were  soon  in  love  with 
Julia,  even  the  animals;  would  follow  at 
her  call,  and  Aunt  Emily  declared  that 
she  was  more  like  hired  help  than  a 
boarder,  for  she  found  her  ever  ready  to 
aid  in  all  that  interested  their  humble 
life. 

One  morning  they  were  sitting  by  the 
kitchen  door,  Aunt  Emily  shelling  peas, 
while  the  girls  picked  over  the  berries 
which  had  been  gathered. 


Mica  Axle  Grease 

Best  lubricant  for  axles  in  the 
world — long  wearing  and  very  ad- 
hesive. 

Makes  a  heavy  load  draw  like  a 
light  one.  Saves  half  the  wear  on 
wagon  and  team,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  your  outfit. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mica  Axle 
Qrease. 


STANDARD 
OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


"Mandy  Sims  is  coming  home  today," 
Aunt  Emily  said  eagerly.  "Her  pa  drove 
down  early  and  said  she  was  expected 
on  the  morning  train." 

A  slight  flush  rose  to  Julia's  brow,  as 
Nellie  explained  that  Miss  Sims  lived  at 
one  of  the  neighboring  farms. 

"And  a  smart  young  woman  she  is," 
Aunt  Emily  continued,  "she  will  make 
our  Jack  a  good  and  sensible  wife." 

"There  is  nothing  decided  yet,  Aunt 
Emily,"  Nellie  calmly  protested. 

"No,  but  your  pa  intends  there  shall 
be  before  Jack's  vacation  is>  over,"  she 
said,  in  a  decided  tone.  "He  thinks  it 
is  time  the  boy  settled  down." 

Mandy  arrived  on  time,  and  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  farm,  but  Jack  never 
gave  his  loved  one  cause  to  complain, 
as  he  never  allowed  his  courteous  atten- 
tions to  be  carried  beyond  a  neighborly 
friendship. 

But  this-  did  not  please  his  father. 
Mandy  had  a  fortune  of  her  own,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  have  it  firmly  settled 
between  the  young  people,  so  Jack  was 
constantly  taken  to  task'  for  not  "shinin' 
up  more,"  as  the  old  man  expressed  it, 
and  as  he  grew  more  annoyed  that  his 
son  would  not  listen  to  his*  advice,  he 
daily  schemed  to  keep  the  young  people 
together.  He  was  always  planning  some 
errand  to  take  Jack  to  her  father's  farm, 
or  bring  Mandy  over  to  tea,  which  obliged 
his  son  to  accompany  her  home,  until  he 
strongly  rebelled,  telling  Julia  he  would 
bear  it  no  longer. 

The  summer  was  beginning  to  wane, 
and  Julia,  deprived  more  and  more  of 
Jack's  company,  was  found  in  the  kitchen 
with  Aunt  Emily  the  greater  part  of  the 
day. 

"You  must  teach  me  to  cook,"  s>he  said 
one  morning,  and  then  the  puddings  and 
cakes  that  were  set  before  the  family 
were  marvelous. 

"I  think  you  surpass  your  instructor," 
Nellie  said  one  day,  as  they  partook  of  a 
hot  chicken  pie,  "surely  Aunt  Emily's 
crust  was  never  so  flaky  as  this,"  where- 
upon Pa  Dawson  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  sweet  face  of  the  girl  clad  in  her 
long  white  apron,  with  thoughts  in  his 
heart  which  not  one  of  the  family  had 
ever  dreamed. 

One  day  on  entering  the  kitchen,  he 
found  his  sister  turning  the  cream  into 
the  churn,  while  the  young  people  were 
waiting  near,  as  if  something  of  unusual 
interest  was  about  to  occur. 

"What's  up  now?"  he  asked,  as  he 
viewed  the  roguish  faces.  "Going  to  run 
a  race  for  a  dairy  prize?" 

"Yes,  papa,"  Nellie  replied  gleefully. 
"What  will  you  give  the  one  who  churns 
the  most  butter  today,  a  speckled  tur- 
key?" 

"Yes,  a  real  beauty,"  he  said,  joining 
in  their  sport.  "Go  ahead,  Nell,  let's  see 
how  long  you  can  turn  the  crank  without 
crying  tired." 

So  Nellie  began,  but  very  soon  Julia 
was  obliged  to  take  her  place,  and  amid 
the  laugh  that  followed,  a  light  phaeton 
drove  into  the  yard. 

"Come  to  the  village  with  me,  Nellie," 
Mandy  Sims  called  gayly,  and  then  spy- 
ing the  entire  family,  she  drove  close 
to  the  kitchen  door. 

"Can't,"  Nellie  said  decidedly,  "We  are 
churning  this  morning  for  the  prize." 

"Come  Jack,  then,"  she  added,  giving 
him  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles. 

"What,  and  lose  that  valuable  turkey? 
I  guess  not,"  and  laughing  lightly  he  was 
about  to  turn  away  when  an  angry  look 
shot  from  his  father's  eyes. 

"Jack,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you  to  carry 
some  papers  to  Lawyer  Mason  for  me," 
and  rising  he  went  to  a  desk  in  the  cor- 


SUCCESSFUL  TOOLS 

These  Chisels  have  carved  their  way  to  fame.  To-day,  those  who 
know  tools  pronounce  the  Keen  Kutter  the  perfect  Chisel  Success. 
Tempered  nearly  to  the  handle  ;  hand  whetted ;  sharp  and  ready  for 
use;  handles  of  selected  white  hickory  with  leather  heads. 

KM  KUTrtR 

QUALITY  TOOLS 

are  all  successful  tools — tools  that  have  won  their  way  by  hard,  honest,  true  work. 
Every  step  in  their  success  has  been  reached  by  sheer  force  of  merit  and  quality. 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  include — Saws,  Chisels,  Bits,  Gimlets,  Awls,  Planes,  Hammers, 
Hatchets,  Axes,  Drawing-knives,  Pocket-knives,  Screw-drivers,  Files,  Pliers, 
Glass-cutters,  Ice-picks,  and  a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools.  For  37  years 
Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  sold  under  this  mark  and  motto  : 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Trice  is  Forgotten.  " 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
Tool  Book  Free. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  St.  Loots  and  New  York.  D.  S.  A. 


ner,  while  a  same  angry  glance  darted 
from  the  eyes  of  his  son,  for  he  knew  it 
was  but  an  excuse  to  oblige  him  to  ride 
to  town  with  Mandy. 

He  glanced  resentfully  at  Julia,  but 
the  word  "go"  was  framed  on  her  ruby 
lips,  but  when  they  drove  from  the  yard 
with  Mandy  in  her  gayest  mood,  Jack's 
face  wore  a  look  which  Julia  knew  bode-1 
no  good  to  her  earnest  desire  of  keeping 
their  engagement  a  secret  longer. 

He  will  surely  tell  them  today,  she 
thought,  and  I  was  hoping  to  win  his 
father's  strong  regard  before  that  time 
should  come.  She  wandered  back  to  the 
house,  taking  the  churn  from  Aunt 
Emily's  hands,  and  silently  musing  over 
her  misty  future,  the  butter  soon  turned 
to  a  golden  lump. 

"Well,  you've  won  the  prize,"  Mr.  Daw- 
son said  heartily,  "now  come  to  the  pen 
and  pick  him  out."  So  Julia,  fanning 
herself  with  her  apron,  followed  to  the 
orchard,  while  Nellie  ran  ahead  to  drive 
up  the  contrary  brood. 

The  turkeys  all  looked  alike  to  Julia, 
but  selecting  the  one  which  seemed  the 
most  friendly,  she  was  about  to  return 
to  the  house,  when  Aunt  Emily  came 
beckoning  to  Nellie,  as  another  visitor 
had  entered  the  yard. 

Julia  did  not  feel  like  meeting  strang- 
ers just  then,  so  calling  her  speckled  pet, 
she  found  that  Mr.  Dawson  was  still  lin- 
gering beside  the  fence  watching  her  at- 
tentively. 

"Do  you  enjoy  living  on  a  farm?"  he 
asked,  in  a  serious  tone. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "it  is  delightful 
to  be  in  the  country  these  beautiful 
summer  months." 

"And  it  is  fine  in  the  winter,"  he  added, 
"when  we  have  good  sleighing.  This 
town  is  lively  enough  when  the  fall  work 
is  done." 

"I  suppose  you  have  fairs,  and  concerts, 
and  suppers  at  the  church.  Do  you  and 
your  sister  attend  all  the  festivities?" 

"Well — "  hesitating,  "Aunt  Emily  is  a- 
most  too  old  to  go  out  evenings — but  if 
I  had  some  one  younger  who  would  en- 
joy it,  think  I  should  go  considerable 
more,"  and  casting  a  side  glance  at  Julia, 


she  caught  a  firm  grasp  of  the  wooden 

posts. 

"I  should  think  there  would  be  plenty 
of  young  people  here  who  would  be 
pleased  to  accompany  you — Mandy  Sims, 
tor  instance;  Aunt  Emily  considers  her 
a  smart  and  accomplished  young  woman." 

"Yes — but  she  doesn't  suit  me — you  see 
— although  I  am  not  as  young  as  I  once 
was,  I  still  know  the  right  kind  of  a 
woman  when  I  see  her." 

"Then  you  don't  think  Mandy  quite  up 
to  your  idea  of  womanhood?" 

"Well — no,  not  for  me.  The  fact  is 
Miss  Julia,  I  have  never  seen  any  one 
since  the  death  of  my  beloved  wife  that 
I  have  admired  as  much  as  I  do  yourself." 

Julia  turned  in  amazement. 

"But  I  am  engaged,  Mr.  Dawson,"  she 
said  clearly,  as  he  was  stepping  for- 
ward. 

"Engaged!"  and  the  old  man  paused 
in  wonder. 

"Yes,  and  I  am  also  in  trouble,"  she 
continued,  "for  the  gentleman  whom  I 
love,  and  who  also  reciprocates  my  af- 
fection, is  much  pained  at  present  over 
his  father's  fixed  determination  that  he 
should  make  another  his  bride." 

"What,"  the  old  man  replied  angrily, 
"thinks  you  ain't  good  enough  for  his 
son.  He  ought  to  be  flogged  without 
mercy." 

"Oh,  no,  not  that,  he  simply  wishes 
his  son  to  marry  for  wealth,  although  I 
have  heard  him  say  the  young  lady  was 
not  the  kind  of  a  woman  he  would  wish 
to  marry  himself." 

The  old  gentleman  whined  faintly.  It 
seemed  to  him  their  conversation  was 
taking  a  personal  turn,  and  looking  in 
Julia's  eyes,  he  read  the  secret  in  her 
\  earnest  words. 

"It  isn't — isn't — "  he  began. 

"Yes  ,  it's  Jack,"  Julia  proclaimed, 
boldly,"  and  dear  Mr.  Dawson,  don't  let 
your  love  of  wealth  wreck  two  such  lov- 
ing hearts." 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  seemed 
stunned,  then  turning,  he  met  Jack's 
eyes  as  he  came  hurrying  toward  them, 
and  with  a  low  "I  vum,"  he  left  them  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  which  they  so  long 
had  craved. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
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Nolive  5tockDisea$es 


ALBERTA,  Canada  there 
are  no  live  stock  diseases 
^  '  suchas  hog  cholera, black 

leg,  scabies  or  other  con- 
tagious  or  infectious  an- 
imal plagues. 
If  you  are  a  farmer  you  know  what 
a  difference  it  would  make  in  your 
annual  profits  if  you  did  not  have  to 
take  losses  of  live  stock  from  disease 
into  consideration. 

Sunny  Southern  Alberta  is  the  finest 
stock  country  on  earth  because  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  can  be  produced 
cheaper  there  than  anywhere  else, 
and  because  there  is  a  good  market 
right  at  the  door  of  the  stock  raiser. 

Since  the  great  Canadian  Pacific 
irrigation  project  has  been  started  the 
farmer  who  likes  diversified  farming 
will  find  a  paradise  in  Alberta  as  he 
can  raise  all  kinds  of  live  stock  at  the 
lowest  cost  and  he  can  produce  prac- 
tically all  kinds  of  cereals  and  veg- 
etable crops  at  the  same  time  his  live 
stock  is  growing  and  developing. 

On  the  great  Canadian  Pacific  irriga- 
tion tract  hundreds  of  farms  have 
been  laid  out  a  portion  of  which  are 
under  irrigation  and  a  portion  of 
which  can  be  devoted  to  the  live 
stock  industry — In  other  words  you 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IRRIGATION  COLONIZATION  CO.,  Ltd. 

61  NINTH  AVENUE,  WEST.  GALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CANADA. 

Sales  Department,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Irrigated  Lands.  3 


can  buy  a  natural  range  for  live  stock 
which  produces  the  finest  grass  to  be 
found  anywhere  and  you  can  raise  on 
another  portion  of  your  farm  forage 
crops  for  winter  feed,  sugar  beets, 
wheat,  oats  or  any  other  vegetable  or 
cereal,  you  desire  to  cultivate. 

If  you  desire  to  engage  in  the  dairy- 
ing business  you  will  find  conditions 
perfect  in  Alberta — The  government 
operates  the  dairies  and  pa  •  i_e  far- 
mer for  his  cream  every  cent  there  is 
in  it,  simply  retaining  enough  to  op- 
erate the  dairies  and  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  marketing  the  butter. 

Of  course,  if  the  farmer  desires  to 
make  and  market  his  own  butter  he  is 
at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  but  the 
government  can  make  it  and  market 
it  at  better  prices  and  at  lower  cost 
than  the  farmer  possibly  can  and  the 
additional  profit  goes  to  the  man  that 
milks  the  cows. 

Land  can  now  be  bought  at  prices 
so  low  and  on  terms  so  easy  that  no 
man  should  be  without  a  farm.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  to  see  Alberta  at 
the  least  possible  cost,  and  how  to  se- 
cure lands  that  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent in  two  or  three  years  we  will 
be  glad  to  tell  you — Write  for  full  in- 
formation to 


GUARANTEED:    65   per  Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CTjKAN,  RAW  MATERIAL,.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


Milking  Made  Easy 

By  using  the 

Burrell=Lawarence=Kennerdy  Milking  Machine 


1  50  in  daily 
use  in  Califor- 
nia by  leading 
dairymen 


They  save 
time,  labor  and 
money  and  are 
absolutely  san- 
itary. 


Tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  an  outfit 

that  will  do  your  work. 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 


May  Blossom  Cake — Beat  to  a  cream 
three-quarters  of  a  cup  of  butter,  with 
one  of  sugar,  add  one-half  cupful  of 
sweet  milk  and  two  cupfuls  of  flour; 
then  beat  ten  eggs,  and  after  beating 
thoroughly  together  add  to  the  cake 
mixture;  stir  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder  and  lastly  a  cupful  of 
blanched  almonds.  Cover  with  a  white 
icing  and  place  almond  meats  on  top 
to  suggest  blossoms. 

Orange  Batter  Pudding — Make  a  bat- 
ter by  beating  two  eggs,  fourteen  ounces 
of  flour  and  half  a  pint  of  milk;  flavor 
this  with  grated  orange  peel.  Pour  in- 
to a  greased  basin,  tie  over  with  a  cloth 
and  boil  for  one  hour.  Remove  the  cloth, 
let  the  steam  escape,  and  serve  with  the 
following  sauce  poured  round:  Take 
four  ounces  of  cube  sugar  and  rub  on 
the  rinds  of  two  oranges,  add  the 
strained  juice  of  the  oranges  and  half 
a  pint  of  water.  Boil  all  very  fast  while 
stirring  for  a  few  minutes  till  a  thick 
syrup  is  obtained. 


SOME  KEN  FIGURES. 


Anyone  with  a  liking  for  statistics  may 
get  some  glorious  facts  and  figures  out  of 
Uncle  Sam's  annual  report  on  farming  oper- 
ations. It  gives  a  first-class  idea  of  just 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  feeding 
ourselves — and  the  rest  of  the  world.  No 
one  has  a  just  conception  of  the  immensity 
of  American  farm  products  until  he  reads 
such  a  report.  Take  the  poultry  industry — 
annual  production  ahout  45,000,000  crates, 
or  1,472,043,730  dozens,  or  17,664,524,760  in- 
dividual and  separate  eggs,  worth  approxi- 
mately $130,000,000.  These  figures  are 
amazing;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  enormous  pro- 
duction, it  is  still  a  fact  that  eggs  are  con- 
stantly advancing  in  price.  The  hen  man 
needs  to  wake  up  to  this  fact  if  he  aims  at 
the  highest  possibilities  in  his  business; 
for  until  this  increasing  demand  is  met  and 
passed,  prices  are  bound  to  rule  higher. 
This  being  true,  it  is  manifestly  wise  to 
take  any  and  every  course  that  will  help 
production. 

No  better  thing  can  possibly  be  done  to 
increase  laying  than  giving  a  healthy  tonic 
in  regular  daily  doses.  All  hens,  and  young 
chicks  as  well,  need  just  this  help  in  order 
to  produce  the  most,  or  make  satisfactory 
growth.  Nothing  better  for  the  purpose  can 
be  found  than  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a. 
Thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  testify  to  the  won- 
derful value  of  this  tonic.  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D., 
D.  V.  S. ),  has  for  years  studied  every  pos- 
sible condition  which  may  exist  in  poultry 
culture,  and  has  given  the  world  his  Poul- 
try Pan-a-ce-a  as  a  result.  For  those  who 
do  not  know  about  this  tonic,  let  me  say,  it 
does  not  force  egg  production  by  exciting 
or  stimulating  the  fowl  unnaturally.  In- 
stead, it  makes  digestion  in  the  hen  an  easy 
and  natural  process,  so  that  every  grain  or 
spoonful  of  mash  eaten  either  makes  eggs 
or  flesh,  as  Nature  intended,  and  in  the 
largest  possible  amount. 

Those  who  use  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a- 
ce-a  tell  us  that  it  does  positively  cure  and 
prevent  disease.  No  flock  can  be  sickly 
where  it  is  used,  because  it  makes  the  red 
blood  which  Nature  requires  for  health,  and 
also  the  necessary  nitrates  to  carry  off  poi- 
sonous matter  from  the  hen's  system.  By 
the  use  of  this  wonderful  tonic,  chicks  are 
matured  much  earlier  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case;  and  pullets  come  into  laying 
when  eggs  are  highest,  and  continue  profit- 
able the  entire  season.  The- cost  of  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
the  great  result  it  brings  about.  One  cent's 
worth  will  feed  30  hens  a  day.  Dr.  Hess 
and  Clark,  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  who  prepare 
it,  back  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  with  a  written 
guarantee,  so  there  is  no  risk  in  trying  it. 
It  is  abundantly  proved  that  if  you  use  it 
as  directed,  and  occasionally  sprinkle  hens, 
roosts  and  nests  with  Instant  Douse  Killer, 
your  flock  will  be  free  from  disease  and 
uniformly  profitable. 


I  IPPIA  The  DrougM-Resisting  Lawn 
Lir  I  Irt,  Plant,  a  new  and  Remarkable 
Substitute  for  Lawn  Grass.  Solves  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  lawn  through  the 
dry  California  summer.  Descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list  on  application.  For  sale 
by  JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,  Martinez,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


I  put  Macbeth — my  name 
— on  every  lamp-chimne}^  I 
make. 

If  I  did  not  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do — and  did 
not  have  the  confidence  in 
them  that  I  have — I  would 
send  them  out  as  most  other 
makers  do — unmarked. 

My  Index  tells  of  lamps  and  their  chimneys, 
fully  and  interestingly.  Let  me  send  it  to 
you — it's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


La\D  FOR  SALE  3JVB  TO  RENT 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 


FOR 


IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  oi 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  pi  ices,  and  in  no  case  it  is  beltived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  nevtr  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  in  igation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LUSft, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Adminis  rator  of  the  estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLECi 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  8o%  of  Cal  i 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Wr»'t«  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 

Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  an  J  "BLACKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets  Berkeley,  Cal 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave  . 


Blake,  Moffttt4Tonfne.ES: 

1400  Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  €nginterinfl. 

Surviving,  Architicturi,  Drawing  and  Allaying 

5100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN.  Prtt  t. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Avmv.Ja;..  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying    Established  in  1864     Send  for  circular. 


EXGELL 


ROOFING 
STEEL  &  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  ourown  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man- 
ufacturers and  dandle  do  2nd  hand 
Dor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  Is  made  in  oui 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron 
Double  Refined  Puddled  JronorSteel 
Put  on  the  kind  of  roof  that  wears 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifltlsn'tthe  best 
you  canbuy  anywhere,  don't  pay  for 
it.  Eety to  ley  No eiperienoe needed.  Tell 
us  »bru  t  your  building  »nd  lei  us  quote  you 
factor?  nrlcei.  Write  for  Metal  Good*  OMalog 
-V-  R54  H  Is  free. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROKDING.  F't-sno,  alitornia.  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Hulls  and 
Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows  .  ' 

rivrrsim:    hkrd    hoi.stkin    cattle  — 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Scud 
for  catalogue.     Pierce    Land    &    Stock    Co  ,  | 
Btockton.  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH.  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock,  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O  Box.  321  Petaluma.  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS — Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter  contest  since  1885  in  Calif    Stock  near  S.  F.  I 
F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhams.    Address  E-  S.  Driver,  Antelope.  Cal. 


Warranted  to  Give  Sat Is  fact Ion. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronitno,  Marin 
Co  ,  Cal. 

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS— Quinto  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered  cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

JERSEYS.  HOLSTEINS,  &  DURHAMS,    Bred  es-  j 
pecially  for  use  in  dairy.    Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.     Wm,  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  1876 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats.  One 
imported  Toggenburg  buck.  Four  choice  buck 
kids  by  this  sire  out  of  imported,  heavy  milking 
dams.  Also  one  pure  bred  Saanen  buck  kid.  For 
information  and  prices  applv  to  James  H. 
Hester,  V.  S. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY   EGGS.  25c  each 
Chas.K.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Btrained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  far  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
_Every  bottle  or  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  81  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druireists.  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charpps  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  tysend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Addres9 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


S.  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Toulouse  Geese 
$7,  White  P.  Rock  $5,  Buff  Leghorns  $4,  per  trios 


WM.  NILES  &  Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese, ducks,  pea-fowl,  etc. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  INDIAN 
Runner  Ducks — Eggs  $1.50  per  setting;  $fi.oo  per 
hundred.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  John 
P.  Boden,  1338  Second  street,  Watsonville,  Calif. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Eggs  for  hatching  $1.25  per  15.  Henry 
Sutton,  R.  F.  V.,  No.  I,  Box  92,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin 
Co.,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE    AND    POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.   Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,   DUROC  HOGS 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Branuan  Street,  San 
Francisco.    Manu-   r\       |x         {*  !• 

Daealern.ne  SUPpllCS 
of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


BTjFF  ORPINGTONS. — Our  birds  are 
larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  lay  bet- 
ter than  Leghorns,  which  means  a  great 
}K.  \°  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
♦  7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right 
kind;  a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record 
and  Price  of  eggs. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Ag-new,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  County. 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WONDER,  Improved 
model  for  1907;  CYCLE  HATCHERS,  50  egg  ca- 
pacity, $5.50;  BROODER  HATCHERS.  (Hatches 
and  Broods  at  the  same  time),  $7.50.  All  metal 
safe,  sure  and  economical.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
SANTA  TEliESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden 
Vale,  Cal.   Box  45. 


POSITIVELY  CURES 

SORE  SHOULDER 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 

HORSES  *E°  MULES 

IT  CURES  THEM  ANYWAY. 
IN  HARNESS.  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 

It  NOT  SOLD  IN  TOUN  TOWN  «C  WILL  StNO  YOU 
r-QCC    SAKPLI.  11  ,ou  .end  u. 
inCC    in.n.m.ol  ,our  do.l... 

Put  up  In  28c.  60c  and  S4.O0  Cans 
MONEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebaetopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Pooled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address   all  communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL 


PRA1NK    A.  MBCHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 
They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  di- 
rect I  rom  imported  Stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of 
long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale 


Eg2g00f2o50wls  I  White  Wyandottes  j 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E 
Orr,  Secy-freas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweeo  at  Seattle 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A  .  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98P.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOB  STOCK. 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS 

For  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  by 

El  Dorado  OH  Works 


Los  Angeles. 

RUSHING  ORANGES  EAST.— San  Jose 
Mercury:  On  account  of  the  heavy  rains 
during  the  past  week  the  orange  ship- 
ments have  been  somewhat  retarded.  On 
an  average  20  cars  per  day  have  been 
removed  from  the  Covina  packing  houses 
on  fine  days.  Today,  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  the  packing  houses    are  run- 

I  ning  full  blast  on  Sunday,  as  the  ranchers- 
are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
cellent prices  now  in  the  Eastern  mar- 

l  kets.  The  quality  of  the  oranges  thus 
late  in  the  season  is  excellent,  in  fact, 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  is  firmer  than  it 
was  a  month  ago,  and  if  the  present  cool 

j  weather  continues,  the  crop  of  this  dis- 
trict will  be  moved  with  the  minimum 
of  loss. 

Nevada. 

PLANT  TREES. — The  Evening  Bee: 
The  Native  Daughters  of  this  city  cele- 
brated their  Arbor  Day  yesterday  after- 
noon by  planting   two   handsome  young 

1  trees  in  the  yard  of  the  High  School 
mi  Auburn  street.  The  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Education  was  readily  granted 
and  the  Daughters  marched  to  the 
grounds  in  numbers.  There  they  dug 
the  holes  with  their  own  fair  hands,  set 
the  trees   and    then    filled    in  around 

\  them  with  the  soft,  moist  earth.  One 
was  an  elm  and  the  other  a  maple.  They 

1  were  dedicated  to  Luther  Burbank  and 
the  pioneers,  respectively. 

San  Bernardino. 

FRUIT  AGAIN  HELD. — San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: The  heavy  rains  of  the  past  few 
days  delayed  orange  shipments,  and  the 
situation  at  the  close  of  the  week  was 
j  one  of  impalience.  The  markets  have 
'  been  going  up  steadily  for  the  past  week 
and  in  that  time  the  increase  will  av- 
erage twenty-five  cents-  per  box.  All  of 
the  shippers  have  cash  orders  for  fruit 
at  these  good  prices,  but  are  unable  to 
keep  the  orders  filled,  because  of  the  car 
shortage  and  the  rains.  . 

Solano. 

P'RUIT,  GRAIN  AND  HAY  PROMISE 
WELL. — The  Evening  Bee:  The  present 
winter  season  has  been  quite  favorable 
for  crop  conditions  in  some  respects-,  and 
unfavorable  in  others.  The  orchards  have 
fared  well,  and  the  prospects  at  this 
early  date  are  very  assuring  for  an  ex- 
cellent fruit  crop,  although  it  cannot  be 
predicted  what  conditions  later  develop- 
ments may  pioduce.  A  crop  of  anything 
is  never  absolutely  assured  until  the  har- 
vest is  over.  Owing  to  the  continued  wet 
weather  during  January  and  February, 
farmersi  were  unable  to  seed  as  much 
land  to  grain  as  they  had  intended  to, 
hence  the  acreage  will  not  be  as  large  as 
it  would  have  been  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  Early  sown  grain,  however, 
is  growing  nicely,  and  if  nothing  of  a 
deleterious  nature  happens  between  now 
and  harvest  the  quality  of  grain  will  be 
good.  There  has  been  rather  too  much 
rain  for  grain  on  low,  flat  lands,  and  the 
prospects  in  such  instances  are  not  as 
promising.  The  prospects  are  very  good 
for  a  bountiful  yield  of  hay,  but  the  har- 
vest will  probably  be  a  little  late,  owing 
to  the  continued  cool  weather,  which  has 
retarded  the  growth  to  some  extent. 
The  green  feed  on  the  hills  is  now  quite 
plentiful,  and  live  stock  thriving  well. 

Sonoma. 

BEN  HALL    BUYS    MANY    HOPS  — 
The  Healdsburg  Enterprise:    Ben  Hall  of 
Hall  &  Richardson  purchased  600  bales 
of  hops  last  week  from  the  hop  growers 
of  this  county.    Mr.  Richardson  of  the 


Hurry  Up 

the  Chicks 

Next  winter's  profits  will  be  greater 
if  you  pushjoHr-chicks  to  maturity 
two  months  ahead  of  your  neigh- 
bors. It  can  be  done  with  proper 
management.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  makes  digestion  in  the 
fowl  or  chick,  a  perfect  operation. 
Thus  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  the  nutrition  in  the  food  is  con- 
verted into  bone,  muscle,  feathers, 
eggs,  etc. 

DR.  HESS 

PAN-A-CE-A 

is  the   prescription  of  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  and  is  a  scientific 
tonic — a  guaranteed  egg  producer 
and  sure  remedy  for  gapes, 
cholera,  roup,  etc.  Endorsed  by 
leading  poultry  associations  in  t 
United  States  and  Canada,  and 
sold  on  a  positive  guarantee. 
Costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  30 
fowls. 

1  -  !  t>.  package,  S&c 
5  lb«.  85c. 
13  lb».  *1.T5 
85.1b.  pall.  #3 

Sen.t  ■&  for  Dr.  Hess 

48-I>aire 
Poultry  Hook,  free 


Poultry 


Dr.  Hess  &  Clark 

Ashland,  Ohio 

loitant  Louie  WMu  BUM  Lice. 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

l'rtaluma.  < 
PmM«  '  DiitrOmtort. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

F.stablished  36  Year* 
Import*     rt.d  Breeders  if  All  Varieties  ol  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 

.'.lock.  101  Sale  toept.  31.  361  McAllister  St. 
San  Prancisco,  Cal. 


I 


rARIiPR0flT5'™Krav 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

OurJM  w.  B«,k.  "How  To  Make 
Mono,  with  Poultry,"  oontslni  mora 
lofurniKion  tbio  an  otb.r.  PRIE  t,  nod. 
ItUjftddrcMM  of  twotriuxUwLotMp  poultry. 
•  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Buffalo.Ncw  York.Il,.ston.Chlcaeo,Ka 
tasCity.Oaal.ad,  CaL.apd  Londoa.I 


fOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STOCKMEN — Here  is  your  chance  to 
secure  a  HRST-CLASS.  Wfll  IMPROVED  STOCK  RANCH 

in  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  tenns. 
Wood  enough  on  the  place  to  pay  for  it 
several  times,  and  near  the  R.  R.  For  full 
particulars,  address  W.  W.  G.,  box  No.  io., 
this  office. 


firm  is  located  in  New  York,  where  he 
handles  the  Eastern  end  of  the  market. 
The  bulk  of  last  year's  hop  crop  of  this 
county  has  been  bought  up  and  the  ware- 
houses are  being  emptied  of  their  hop 
storage. 

Tulare. 

MORE  DAIRY  COWS  ARRIVE  AT 
TULARE— The  Weekly  Tulare  Regis- 
ter: Readers  of  The  Register  will  doubt- 
less recall  that  during  the  past  few 
months  we  have  made  frequent  mention 
of  the  arrival  of  additional  dairy  cows 
in  this  vicinity,  all  of  them  of  the  higher 


Veterinary  Experience 


Infallible  guide  to  horse  health. 
100  page  book,  free.  Symptoms 
of  all  diseases  and  treatment, 
by  eminent  veterinary,  com- 
pounder of 

TUTTLE'S 


ELIXIR. 


Sure  cure  for  Curb,  colic,  splint,  recent  shoe  boils, 
most  horse  ailments.  S100.  reward  tor  failure  where 
we  say  it  will  cure. 

Tuttle'a  American  Worm  Powdera  never  fail. 
Tuttle'a  Family  Elixir,  greatest  of  all  household 
liniments.  Write  for  the  book. 
TirfTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

Redlngton  &  Company.  San  Franctaco.  California 
V/.  A.  Shaw,  1209  w.  Washington  St.,  Loa  Angxle? 


FRANK    MECHAM,  Importer  ard  Broader 


Shipping  Points   PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 

ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 
Best  Iree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 
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class  of  stock.  Two  cars  more  arrived 
yesterday,  forty-three  head  in  all.  Of 
tuese,  Bert  Harrison,  on  the  Cartmill 
ranch,  got  ten  head,  F.  P.  Robertson, 
eleven  head,  and  Joe  LaMarche  and  Mr. 
Caldwell  twenty-two  head.  Mr.  Caldwell 
is  on  the  Bishop  lana. 

The  dairy  herds  in  this  vicinity  have 
increased  considerably  within  the  past 
few  months,  and  the  quality  of  the  stock 
has  been  steadily  improved,  giving  a 
gain  in  two  ways.  At  the  present  rate 
another  year  will  see  the  dairy  business 
of  this  neighborhood  grown  to  propor- 
tions that  no  one  dreamed  of  four  years 
ago  when  we  were  just  making  a  start. 

Santa  Cruz. 

CALIFORNIA  WHEAT.— Santa  Cruz 
Surf:  W.  J.  Weyand,  manager  of  the 
Di/xon  Milling  Company,  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  Tribune  of  that  place  an 
interesting  article  on  "The  Wheat  Prob- 
lem" in  California.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  the  cereal  to 
the  acre  is  only  about  one-half  what  it 
once  was,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  gluten  of  the  grain, 
which  makes  it  of  small  value  for  bread 
making.  According  to  a  circular  just  is- 
sued from  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Berkeley,  over  4,000,000  bush- 
els of  Eastern  wheat  were  brought  into 
California  in  the  twelve  months  ending 
with  June,  1905,  although  in  the  same  pe- 
riod the  exports  of  California  wheat  were 
large.  These  heavy  importations  of 
wheat  strong  in  gluten  were  used  by  our 
millers  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  their 
flour,  especially  for  their  export  and  bak- 
ing trade.  California  remains  a  large  ex- 
porter of  wheat,  and  yet  the  State's  im- 
portations of  that  cereal  amount  to  over 
$1,500,000  yearly. 

Yolo. 

FAIR  BARLEY  CROP,  BUT  LITTLE 
WHEAT.— The  Evening  Bee:  The  sun 
shine  and  north  wind  have  again  put  the 
soil  in  condition  for  plowing,  and  the 
farmers  are  rushing  their  barley  seeding 
operations.  It  is  now  too  late  to  sow 
wheat  and  the  wheat  crop  will  be  un- 
usually small  on  account  of  the  small 
area  sown.  It  is  possible  if  favorable 
weather  conditions  prevail  for  the  next 
two  or  three  months,  that  there  will  be 
good  barley  crops.  The  total  rainfall  for 
the  season  has  now  reached  20.63  inches, 
which  is  six  or  seven  inches  above  the 
average.  The  hay  crop  will  be  a  bumper 
and  the  outlook  lor  a  fruit  crop  contin 
ues  good. 


THE  DAIRY. 

(Continued  from  page  184.) 

pure  for  a  longer  period  than  the  Hol- 
stein,  and  the  inherent  vigor  of  the  breed 
is  indisputable,  it  matters  little  with  what 
breed  or  type  a  Holstein  bull  is  mated 
the  offspring  is  almost  sure  to  resemble 
the  sire  markedly  in  characteristics,  par- 
ticularly so  in  color,  now  I  speak  of  this 
prepotency  because  it  is  the  vital  factory 
in  holding  all  of  the  delicate  arrangement 
of  the  molecular  formation  of  milk  in 
happy  relationship!    On  the  other  hand 
take   a  breed   of   delicate  constitution, 
nervous  and  predisposed  to  all  outside  in- 
fluences, are  they  not  more  apt  to  cause 
an  unbalanced  condition  of  all  those  ele- 
ments that  go  to  make  up  the  milk?  if 
this  is  not  so  then  how  are  you  going  to 
explain  the  fact  where  a  hospital  full  of 
patients   (ranging  from  infancy  to  old 
age)  fed  on  the  milk  of  a  certain  breed, 
no  matter  how  diluted  or  modified  failed 
to  thrive,  but  when  changed  to  the  milk 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  a  marked  change 
was  shown.    I  do  not  think  I  am  pre- 
suming too  much  when  I  say  that  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in 
two  different  milking  breeds  where  all 
the  elements  of  this  great  chemical  com- 
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TO  GET  THE  MOST  AT 

HARVEST  TIME 

WITH  THE  LEAST  EFFORT 


That's  what  you  want— the  best  harvest 
results  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  labor. 

When  your  grain  and  grass  ripen,  you  are 
too  busy  to  waste  any  time  on  needless  work  or 
on  delays  and  breakdowns. 

Every  minute  counts. 

That's  the  reason  you  buy  harvesting 
machines — to  save  time  and  labor. 

And  the  better  the  machine,  the  surer  you 
can  be  that  it  will  save  time  and  labor — that  it 
will  go  right  through  the  harvest  without  a  stop 
or  hitch  or  delay,  from  start  to  finish. 

You  want  to  be  sure  now,  that  you  are  ready 
for  harvest. 

Be  sure  that  you  have  a  machine  that  will 
cause  no  trouble  at  your  busiest  time. 

Be  sure  thatyour  machine  will  get  all  the  grain 
you  have  grown,  with  the  least  possible  waste. 

Be  sure  that  it  will  be  easy  on  your  team, 
that  it  will  give  you  long  service,  that  you  can 
get  repairs  for  it  easily  and  quickly  when  repair 
parts  are  needed — in  short  that  you  can  depend 
upon  it  at  all  times. 

You  cannot  tell  a  great  deal  about  a  machine 
by  looking  at  it. 

But  its  record — its  performance  in  the  field — 
what  it  has  done  for  the  men  who  have  bought  it 
and  used  it  through  a  number  of  years — that  tells 
a  story  which  means  everything  to  you. 

Of  the  many  types  and  styles  of  harvesting 
machines  put  on  the  market  in  the  past  thirty  to 
forty  years,  there  are  a  half-dozen  that  have  always 
stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the  others. 

Why?    Why  have  the 

Champion,     McCormick,  Osborne, 
Deering,        Milwaukee,  Piano— 
HARVESTING  MACHINES 

always  been  such  great  leaders?  Why  have  farmers 
purchased  them  in  so  great  numbers?  Why  are 
they  used  the  world  over,  wherever  grain  and 
grass  are  grown?  Why  do  they  hold  the  supreme 
position  they  do?    You  know  the  reason. 

There  can  be  but  one  reason,  and  that  is  this: 

They  have  always  done  good  work — they  have 
satisfied  their  users — they  have  proved  by  a  gen- 
eration's use  that  they  can  be  depended  upon. 

Their  popularity  and  their  reputation  have 
not  come  by  chance. 

They  have  earned  their  reputation  by  their 
work  in  the  field. 

They  have  won  their  popularity  by  deserving 
it.  And  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  higher  endorse- 
ment than  that. 

Today,  these  six  lines  of  harvesting  machines, 
the  International  line,  are  more  popular  than  ever 
before,  because  they  are  better  than  ever  before. 

WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:   Denver.  Colo..  Portland.  Ore.  Salt 


By  working  together  the  several  manufac- 
turers have  been  able  to  improve  the  principles  of 
construction,  to  improve  the  quality  of  materials 
used,  to  improve  workmanship,  and  to  employ 
every  means  that  will  increase  the  machines' 
efficiency,  durability  and  satisfaction. 

The  underlying  principles  of  these  machines 
are  what  thirty  years'  time,  thirty  years'  experi- 
ments, thirty  years'  practical  tests  at  the  hands 
of  grain  and  grass  growers,  have  proved  to  be  the 
best,  and  by  working  together,  the  manufacturers 
are  able  to  maintain  experimental  shops,  and  to 
conduct  field  experiments  which  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  of  them  working  alone. 

In  this  way  they  are  able  to  discover  and  de- 
vise better  methods  of  operation,  better  principles 
of  construction  and  so  to  make  the  machines 
more  efficient,  more  easily  operated — better  for 
you  and  better  for  your  pocketbook. 

The  enormous  demand  for  these  six  leading 
makes  of  harvesting  machines  gives  their  manu- 
facturers the  first  choice  of  both  materials  and 
skilled  labor. 

They  are  able  to  own  and  operate  their  own 
coal  and  iron  mines,  their  own  smelters  and  steel 
mills,  their  own  lumber  camps  and  saw  mills. 

At  the  same  time,  the  choicest  materials  in  all 
these  lines  are  offered  first  to  these  manufacturers 
because  they  are  such  large  purchasers. 

In  this  way  they  are  independent  of  fluctuating 
markets,  and  are  able  at  all  times,  to  select  for  every 
machine  they  make,  only  material  o£  the  first  quality 
and  the  highest  grade. 

The  same  condition  exists  in  regard  to  skilled 
labor.  Experts  in  every  line  naturally  turn  to  these 
manufacturers  so  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  an 
organization  which  they  could  not  possibly  maintain 
were  they  working  separately. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
farmers  cannot  be  persuaded  to  buy  other  than  the 
International  line  of  harvesting  machines. 

They  are  made  right,  on  the  right  principle, 
from  the  right  materials,  and  as  a  natural  result  they 
do  the  work  they  are  designed  to  do  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner. 

In  all  conditions  of  grain,  light,  heavy,  standing, 
down  or  tangled,  they  can  be  depended  upon  with 
absolute  certainty.  With  one  of  them  you  can  be 
sure  that  you  will  get  all  your  crop  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  and  labor,  with  no  delay,  no  trouble,  no  annoy- 
ance. Isn't  that  the  kind  of  harvesting  machine  you 
want?  Don't  delay,  then;  don't  wait  until  harvest  is 
upon  you. 

See  the  International  Dealer  and  get  a  cata- 
logue of  whichever  machine  you  want. 

If  you  don't  know  an  International  dealer,  write 
to  nearest  general  agency  for  catalogue.  Don't  forget 
thisother  advantage.  If  your  team  runs  away  or  an 
accident  occurs,  you  can  always  get  repairs  for  an 
International  machine,  near  at  hand,  and  they  always 
fit.    Repair  stocks  with  local  agents  everywhere. 

Lake  City,  Utah.  Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane.  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(INCORPORATED) 

International  Line:— Binders,  Reapers,  Headers,  Header  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Corn  Shockers,  Corn  Pickers, 
Huskers  and  Shredders,  Corn  Shellers,  Mowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Rakes,  Sweep  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Stackers, 
Hay  Balers,  Feed  Grinders,  Knife  Grinders,  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders, 
Weber  Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  Bettendort  Wagons  and  Binder  Twine. 
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bination  are  practically  in  the  same  pro-  , 
portion,  yet  one  ingredient  not  up  to 
standard,  (low  grade  of  phosphorus  or 
poor  sulphur  for  instance)  would  sacrifice 
the  whole.  In  other  words  the  difference 
in  the  digestibility  of  one  cow's  milk 
over  another  is  dependent  upon  the  dif- 
erence  in  their  molecular  arrangement 
and  not  whether  they  are  rich  in  fat  or 
not,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Boards  of  Health  and  city  governments 


will  insist  not  on  a  high  grade  of  fat, 
but  on  a  high  grade  of  solids,  a  fine  mole- 
cular combination  and  few  bacteria,  as 
most  hospitals  do  now.  Right  here,  it 
might  be  patent  to  add,  that  a  Walker 
Gordon  representative  replied  in  answer 
to  my  question— if  left  with  no  other 
means  of  feeding  infants  than  raw  cow's 
milk,  what  breed  would  you  choose, 
"  Holstein "  because  it  comes  nearer  a 
balanced  ration  than  any  other.    To  the 


Holstein  breeders  I  will  say  you  have  in 
your  breed  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
the  production  of  a  pure  food  product, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  grand  qualities, 
so  don't  waste  your  time  trying  to  breed 
an  absurdly  high  per  cent  .of  fat  to  the 
detriment  of  inborn  qualities,  qualities 
that  have  made  the  Holstein-Friesian  the 
head  of  all  dairy  breeds. 

ARTHUR  E.  GUE,  M.  D. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


Send  For 

Our 
Catalogues 


i&1  Spoar  St.   San  Francisco 


GOLD  MEDAL 

Citrus  Trees 


Are  fully  described  in  our 
treatise  of  Citrus  Culture 
which  is  a  trifle  the  best  thing 
of  its  kind  ever  published 
Contains  about  50,000  words 
and  100  illustrations  telling 
about  oranges  and  lemons 
from  the  s.  ed  bed  to  the  bear- 
ing orchard.  Plice  25  cents. 
Remember  we  are  the  largest 
producers  of  Citrus  trees  in 
the  world  and  stand  ready  to 
serve  you  with  the  finest 
nursery  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Correspondence  in- 
vited. ;   r>~ 


SAN  DIMAS 
CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  CIMAS,  CAL. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Proprietor. 


SURPLUS  TREES! 

Apples,  4  to  6  feet    7c 

Cherries,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Cherries,  2  to  3  ft   10c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  4  to  6  ft   6c 

Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.    (Orange  Cling, 
Triumph,    Hales    E.,  Picquette 

Late  and  Wiley  Cling   16c 

S.  S.  Almonds,  4  to  6  ft   10c 

Jap.  Mam.  Chestnuts,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Gooseberries  (assorted)    10c 

Cuthbert  Raspberries  $3.00  per  M 

Send  for  surplus*  list. 

A.  F.  SCHEI DICKER, 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 
Phone,  Sebastopol  Rural  93. 

Pleasant  View  Nursery. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 

Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West 

For  over  thirty  years.  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPurity  and  Quality 

Our  190-  Catalogue,  fully  iltuntrated.  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Planting. 


LOO  AN    BKU  U  Y  PLANTS 

$2.00  per  hundred,  $15.00  per  M.  Cran- 
dell's  Early  blackberry,  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berry, Lucretia  dewberry,  each  $1.50  per 
hundred;  $10.00  per  M.  Plants  carefully 
packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
G.  H.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Burbank,  Cal. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

in  use  all  over  the  State. 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 

D.  A.  SN'OW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


True  to 
Name 


Cool  weather  and  bountiful  rains 
have  done  much  to  prolong  this 
season.  Planters  should  get  their 
orders  in  immediately  if  they  desire 
to  secure  a  complete  assortment. 

We  are  still  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish leading  varieties  of  apricots, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  almonds,  grape  vines  and 
roses,  and  are  prepared  to  offer  spe- 
cial inducements  on  quantities. 

CITRUS  TREES. — Our  assort- 
ment of  leading  varieties  is  still 
complete.  All  are  grown  in  the 
great  thermal  belt  at  Exeter,  Tulare 
county,  Cal. 

OLIVES. — Our  assortment  of  oil 
and  pickling  varieties  was  never 
better.  Our  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them. 

ROSES. — It  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  write  us  for  onr  list  of 
varieties  we  still  have  in  stock.  We 
still  have  many  of  the  leading  and 
best  sorts  . 


Four  IV  ew  and  Valuable 

Burbank  Creations 

Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  all 
about  them 


Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot 
Paradox  and  Royal 
Walnuts 


We  are  the  sole  propagators  anil  dis- 
seminators of  the  Burbank  creations , 
anil  we  will  gladly  give  any  informa- 
tion regarding  these  great  specials. 


Our  new  catalogue  is  remarkable 
for  its  completeness.  It  contains 
much  valuable  information,  and  is 
superbly  illustrated.  Mailed  free  to 
any  address.  Price  list  on  applica- 
tion. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  2  00.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

Geo.C  Roeding  Pres.  &  Mgr. 


■  — 5 

I  *  Morse  seeds  sprout  *  1 

I  You  and  nature  do  the  rest  | 

Seed 


<J  Special  offer — 
Collection  No.  4 

noTeltict  and  specialties 
from  oar  new  catalog 

ONE  PACKET  EACH,  of 

Burgers  Strinf  less  Pole  Beaos  -  10c 
New  Baseball  Cabbage  -  -  -  10c 
Lettuce  -  Strawberry  -  -  •  10c 
Pea— New  British  Wonder  •  -  10c 
Eschscholtzia,  Burbank 's  Crimson  10c 
Sweet  Pea,  Countess  Spencer  -  15c 
Poppy,  Shirley  ( Burbank 's  Strain)  10c 
Heuchera,  Christata  (Burbank's)  10c 


8  Packets  (regular  prices)  85c 

ALL  FOR 

50c 


We  are  aeed  growers  and  dealers 
Seas!  the  same  of  a  f  rieid    to  get  a 
copy  af  onr  1907  catalog 


C  C  Morse  &  Co 


168  CLAY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


) 


Placer  Nurseries 


Mail  orders  wanted  on  the 

New  Hamallia 

Blackberry  Roots 

Good,  strong  plants 

50  cents  per  dozen 
$  4.00  per  IOO 
$30.00  per  IOOO 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON 

Box  161  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Apples,  4  to  6  feet  10c 

Apples,  3  to  4  feet   8c 

Pears,  4  to  6  feet  15c 

Pears,  3  to  4  feet  10c 

Crocker  Pears,  35c  by  the  100,  6  to  7  feet 

Cherries,  4  to  6  feet  12%c 

Cherries,  3  to  4  feet  10  c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  4  to  6  feet  10c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  3  to  4  feet   8c 

Peaches,  3  to  4  feet  10c 

Peaches,  Muir,  Lovell  and  Phillips. 17%c 

Peaches,  Leroy   15  c 

Nectarines   10c 

Apricots   10c 

Pomegranates   10c 

Almonds   10c 

Grapes  $12.50  per  1000 

Tokay,  Cornishon,  Emperor,  Mission, 

2  year,  medium.  Rep.   St.  Ges. 

 1000  per  $10.00 


We  are  entirely  sold  out  in  all 
but  a  very  few  varieties  of 
trees  and  vines 

We  can  still  supply 

Bing,  Black  Tartarian 
and  Black  Oregon 
Cherries 

Bartlett  and  Buerre 
Clairgeau  Pears 

Elberta,  Late  Crawford, 
Salway  and  Sherman 

Cling    (Very  similar  to 
Levi  and  Henrietta  Clings) 

Peaches 

Climax,  Wickson,  Falten- 
berg  and  German 
Prunes 

In  Grapes 

No.  1 ,  well-rooted  vines  of 

Mission,  Emperor,  Cor- 
nishon and  Tokay 

And  No.  2  well-rooted  vines  of 

Malaga,  Muscat,  Tokay 
Cornishon  and  Emperor 

If  you  are  planting  in  any  of 
these,  submit  at  once  a  list  of 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  special  prices. 

Write  us  also  in  regard  to  your 
next  season's  planting.  We  have 
a  full  assortment  of  all 
commercial  varieties 

Silva  &  Beigtholdt  Co. 


Golden  Rule  Nurseries    Newcastle,  California. 


LOOMIS,  CAL. 


Grimson  Winter  Rhubarb  & 


-"*-.<^-Tir-p9:r, 


Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Do/.,  $6.00  per   100.  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Writeorcall  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In. 
strument  and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  e  1  an  d  s  ig  fit  s  for  $7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

Rlpon.  Cal. 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 
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Protect    Your    Vineyards    Against  Mildew 


With  this  ma- 
chine one-half  of 
labor  and  two- 
thirds  of  sulphur 
is  saved,  vines  are 
thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  sulphur 
upwards  and 
downwards  and 
does  not  affect 
the  eyes. 

Having  to  im- 
port these  ma- 
chines from 
France,  in  order 
to  secure  one 
it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  or- 
der at  once. 


"This  machine 
sulphurs  the 
vines  in  the 
most  satisfactory 
manner  with  a 
much  less  amount 
of  sulphur  than 
any  other  ma- 
chine we  have 
tested."— Fred  T. 
Bioletti,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


VERMOREL  KN A  PS  ACfilsU LPH U R  MACHINE 


PRICE,  S1S.OO 

THE    H.    C.  SHAW  COMPANY 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Agents  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


THE  CROCKER  PEAR 

We  claim  does  not  blight. 

See  D.  S.  Year  Book  for  description. 

What  Luther  Burbank  says  of  it: 

"  Box  of  pears  received  last  December ; 
samples  have  been  tested  from  time  to  time 
and  even  at  this  date,  Feb.  10,  are  still  in  b»st 
condition.  Its  form,  size,  color  are  attrac- 
tive. Fruit  is  among  the  best  ;  juicy,  refresh- 
ing and  in  all  respects  satisfactory  and  es- 
pecially so  at  this  unusual  season. 

IyUTHER  Burbank." 

Get  the  genuine  Crocker  Pear- 
trees  from  the  originator. 

L.  L.  CROCKER, 
Loomis,  Placer  county,  Cal. 


SURE  CROP  SEEDS 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Logan  Berry 
Mammoth  blackberry 
BURBANK'S  Phenomenal 
Berry  Plants 
Strawberry  Plants 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

Successors  to  Trumbull  &  Beebe 
547  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  -  Cal. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Annual. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Orange  County  Nursery  &  Land  Company 

Has  a  full  line  of  nursery  stock. 


SPECIALTIES    THIS  MONTH: 


TREES 


VALENG1A  LATE  ORANGE 
PEAQH  TREES 
WALNUT  TREES  Grafted  on  Black  Root 
WALNUT  TREES  Grown  from  Select  Seed 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 


Oran£e  (Bounty  Nursery    Land  Go. 

FULLERTON,  G71L. 


MONEY  IN  STRAWBERRIES 


There  is  no  fruit  that  will  bring  so  large  and 
quick  returns  as  the  strawberry  The  Burbank 
Beauty  (early)  $3.00  per  M,  and  the  Brandywine 
(midseason)  $2.00  per  M,  will  furnish  continuous 
picking  of  luscious  berries  from  early  spring,  till 
winter,  and  both  are  excellent  shippers.  Selected 
plants  carefully  packed.  25  per  cent  discount  on 
orders  of  10,000  or  over. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
ROUTE  2  BOX   93  BURBANK,  CAL. 


CASABA  MELON 

(Winter  Pineapple) 
SEED,   $1.00   PER  POUND 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 
Morganhill.  California. 


PEARS  ^LOCATED 

WANTED. — To  locate,  Dearborn's 
Seedling  and  Sickel  pears,  in  the  Sacra- 
mento or  San  Joaquin  Valley  region.  Ad- 
de&s 

RUSSELL  CHARLSON, 
122  Soquel  Ave.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

Martinez,  Cal. 
TtlOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop. 

Have  on  hand  a  full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  including 
Free  and  Cling  Stone  Peach,  Apple,  Apricot,  Cherry 
Plum,  Prune,  Pear  and  Almond,  also  Cornichon, 
Black  Emperor  and  Tokay  rooted  vines — Cal. 
Black  Walnut,  Orange,  Lemon,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Prices  Furnished  on  Application 

WANTED 

Place  as  foreman  or  superintendent 

on  ranch.  Advertiser  is  experienced  and 
thorough  in  irrigation,  vine,  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing,  and  most  other  lines  of  Cali- 
fornia farming. 

Address:  WORKER,  Care  of  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


WAINTED 

Man  and  wife,  no  children,  to  work  on  ranch  near 
Sacramento ;  wife  to  be  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  and  general 
knowledge  of  fruit  farming.  A  good  and  perman- 
ent home  to  the  right  party.  Only  those  who  can 
be  highly  recommended  need  apply  Apply  with 
testimonials  and  what  wages  expected  to 


Box  28 


Pacific  Rural  Press 


Berkeley,  Cal. 


The  Mountain 
Copper  Co.. 

I020I4T^ST. 

OAKLAND 
CAL 


FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 
Pamphlet  and  Price  List  free, 
on  application. 
Accept  no  substitute;  insist  on 

 having"  MOC  PC  0" 


THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
NITRATE  0E  SODA 

THE  LEADING  FERTILIZERS  OF  TODAY 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Fresno.  Los  Angeles 

Write  to  them  for  Pamphlets 


York 

Spring  Tooth 

Harrows 

With  Wheels 

16  Tooth  Harrows  .  $16.00 
15  Tooth  Harrows  .  17.00 
24  Tooth  Harrows    .  22.00 

New  Goods.  Guaranteed 
Terms:    Cash  with  order 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

51  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 


Books  For  The  farm 


A  Select  List  of  Eastern  Agricultural 
Books  which  convey  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles  and  suggestions  of 
practice,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble in  California. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  prices 
stated.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley. 
Cal. 


incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor- 
saving  devices,  etc.,  etc.  12mo.  331 
pages.      140     original  illustrations. 

Cloth   $1.00 

Coburn's  Swine  Husbandry 

By  F.  D.  Coburn.  New,  revised  and 
enlarged  edition.  The  breeding,  rear- 
ing and  management  of  swine,  and 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  It  is  the  fullest  and  fresh- 
est compendium  relating  to  swine 
breeding  yet  offered.    Illustrated.  312 

pages.    5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms 

A  treatise  on  raising  broom  corn 
and  making  brooms  on  a  small  or 
large   scale.     Illustrated.     59  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.60 

American  Grape  Growing  and  Wins 
Making 

By  George  Husmann  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  con- 
tributions from  well-known  grape 
growers,  giving  wide  rang*  of  experi- 
ence. The  author  of  this  book  Is  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject 
Illustrated.    269    pages.    5x7  Inches. 

Cloth  fi.68 

Asparagus 

By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is  the  first 
book  published  in  America  which  Is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
asparagus  for  home  use  as  well  as  for 
market.  It  Is  a  practical  and  reliable 
treatise  on  the  saving  of  the  seed., 
raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, manuring,  cutting,  bunching, 
packing,  marketing,  canning  and  dry- 
ing, Insect  enemies,  fungous  diseases 
and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  importance  of  as- 
jaragus  as  a  farm  and  money  crop. 
Illustrated.  174  pages.  5x7  Inches. 
Cloth  $0.40 


The  New  Egg  Farm 

By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  A  practical,  re- 
liable manual  upon  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  tor  market  as  a  profitable 
business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or 
connected  with  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture. It  tells  all  about  how  to  feed 
and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select. 


WANTED. 

Three  experienced  green  fruit  and  pro- 
duce men.  Thoroughly  versed  in  the  packing 
and  handling  of  California  fruit  for  Eastern 
shipment.  One,  competent  to  conduct  an  ex- 
tensive shipping  trade;  one,  competent  to 
act  as  receiver  and  foreman,  and  one,  capa- 
ble of  managing  a  branch  fruit  and  produce 
distributing  house.  Must  be  energetic,  hard 
workers  and  thoroughly  reliable.  In  reply, 
give  full  details  as  to  former  employment 
and  experience,  references,  etc.  Address 
Fruit  and  Produce,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COM 
PLETELY  COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  CaliforniaBeans 
California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing  Cabbage  Family 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California    Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 
Garden  Irrigation  Celery 
Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chicory 
Cultivation  Corn 
Fertilization  Cucumber 
Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 

Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 


ment 

The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Peas 


Peppers 
Potato** 

Radishes 
Rhubarb 
Spinach 
Squashes 
Tomato 
Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  In  California 


Pric.  $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 


Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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COULTERS       New  Deere  No.  9 


Deere  Universal  Caster  Rolling  Coulter. 

Patented   May  6,  1890. 


Perfectly  adjustable  and  absolutely  universal  in  application,  with  anti-fric- 
tion boxing,  will  fit  wood  or  steel  beam  plows  of  any  make,  either  right  or  left 
hand. 

The  ordinary  coulter  clamp  is  made  differently  for  wood  or  steel  beam  and 
for  right  and  left  hand  plows,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  have  four  styles  of 
clamps  in  order  to  be  ready  to  supply  ordinary  demands.  Besides  this,  the  ordi- 
nary coulter  clamp  is  liable  to  fit  only  the  particular  make  of  plow  for  which  it 
is  specially  built.  Our  Universal  (shown  in  detail  above)  is  superior  to  all 
others,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  its  construction  and  mode  of 
operation. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  construction  is  that  the  operator  is  enabled  to 
adjust  the  coulter  blade  one  motion  at  a  time,  and  he  can  do  this  without  any 
help. 

The  cut  in  the  center  shows  the  whole  device  in  operation,  as  attached  to 
a  plow  beam.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  adjustment  of  the  disk,  by  means  of  the 
bolt  and  gib  in  the  vertical  plane,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  coulter  shank,  so  that  either  of  these  adjustments  can  be  made  separ- 
ately.   Made  in  sizes  from  10  to  16  inches. 


Edge  Selection  Corn  Planter. 

The  most  accurate  planter  in  the  world. 
NEVER   MISS  A  HILL 

Do  you  know  what  this  means  to  you  ' 
It  Means  that  every  kernel  is  planted  an  even  depth. 
It  Means  that  every  kernel  is  planted  the  same  distance  apart. 
It  Means  straight,  even  rows  that  are  easy  to  cultivate. 
It  Means  an  even  stand  of  corn. 
It  Means  that  there  are  no  vacant  hills. 
It  Means  a  maximum  crop  with  a  minimum  amount  of  seed. 
The  runners  are  adjustable;  from  28  to  44  inches  apart.    Plates  can  be  fur- 
nished for  planting  all  kind  of  seed. 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET  "MORE  CORN  ON  THE  SAME  ACREAGE." 


Deere  Implement  <<k,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values  % 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 

For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


mc-  ~ —   « 

200  lbs. 

Swift's 


Blood  & 
|  Bone 

fertilizer 


Manufactured  by  :-: 

ift  &  Company 


Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


Francis  JSniitli  <Se  Co. 


Ma  «u*notv»»*er 

 o*  


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.  All  Sizes. 
Office  and  Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Water  anil  Oil  Tanks -all  sizes  .  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum, 


Krogh  Pumps  Are  the  Best 

'fc~~l£3  For  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Mining 

We  BuiM   Pumps    For    Direct    Connertion    to    Any  Kind  of  Engine  or  Motor 
WRITE  Us  KOK  INFORMATION 

KROGH  MFG.  CO. 

2132  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,STRONG  &X0 


CAVEATS 


PATENTS 

^)rS^ni 

^fiyr'TRAt 

IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mts.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 


Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop 


Saratoga,  Cal. 


SOIL  S 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILCARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to- 
date  horticulturists  anil  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties, 
composition  and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in 
humid  and  arid  regions. 

Pages  Well  Illustrated— $U 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address. 

Bccft  Dept.  Pacific  Rurat  Press.  Berkeley,  California 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


LXXIII.   No.  13. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  MARCH  30,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


RUTLAND  PLUMCOT  AND  SANTA  ROSA  PLUM. 


The  Santa  Rosa  Plum. 


One  of  the  most  striking  achievements  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  from  the  ordinary  fruit  growers  point  of  view  is 
the  cross  of  the  plum  and  the  apricot,  which  he  has 
very  fitly  named  the  "plumcot."  To  combine  in  a  sin- 
gle fruit  enough  of  the  diverse  characters  of  two  fruits 
so  that  the  ordinary  observer  can  recognize  the  com 
bination  clearly  and  distinguish  the  gift  of  each  to  it. 
is  a  most  popular  performance  and  generally  calls  for 
louder  exclamations  than  does  the  elevation  of  a  single 
fruit  along  its  naturally  appointed  way.  There  has  been 
therefore,  during  the  several  years  since  this  achieve- 
ment was  first  announced  wide  demand  for  enough  of 
the  novelty  for  trial.  As  Mr.  Burbank  has  now  made 
arrangement  for  distribution  through  Mr.  Roeding,  as 
we  have  previously  described,  additional  interest  per- 
tains to  the  plumcot. 

Obviously  the  amalgamation  of  the  apricot  and  the 
plum  must  produce  a  fruit  unique  in  character,  hence 
its  economic  value  is  a  matter  still  largely  to  be  de- 
termined by  its  development  and  the  exploitation  of 
its  uses.  One  of  its  striking  features  is  its  brilliant  red 
flesh  possessed  of  a  strong  sub-acid  flavor  rendering 
it  a  favorite  for  cooking,  jellies  and  jams.  When  fully 
ripe,  it  is  an  excellent  dessert  fruit  possessing  a  delight- 
ful apricot-plum  flavor  soothing  to  the  palate  and  melt- 
ing in  the  mouth.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary apricot  with  a  deep  purple  velvety  skin. 

The  tree  is  very  striking  in  appearance,  growing 
much  like  a  weeping  willow  with  long,  graceful,  pen- 
dulous branches.  The  foliage  is  small,  somewhat  thin, 
resembling  that  of  the  plum  rather  than  that  of  the 
apricot.  Though  recognized  as  an  early  bloomer,  it 
nevertheless  possesses  characteristics  insuring  regular 
crops.  The  flowers  appear  continuously  over  a  consid 
erable  period  of  time,  thus  enabling  it  to  escape  late 
spring  frosts,  where  the  apricot,  under  identical  condi- 
tions bringing  forth  its  blooms  all  at  one  time,  suf- 
fers a  total  loss  of  its  crop.  This  of  itself  is  an  im-  Mr.  Burbank  does  not  consider  the  plumcot,  which  growers.  Though  not  a  heavy  bearer,  it  produces  fine 
portant  feature  in  its  favor,  especially  in  localities  quite  is  now  offered,  a  perfect  fruit,  but  it  does  possess  large  fruits  in  liberal  quantities  every  year  in  some 
subject  to  spring  frosts.  some  very  strong  points  of  special  interest  to  fruit  places  where  apricots  fall,  this  extra  hardiness  seeming 

to  be  a  gift  from  the  plum  family.  The  picture  is  sim- 
ply one  of  the  several  blocks  used  in  color  printing  so 
it  merely  serves  to  present  the  outline  of  the  fruit. 

The  other  fruit  on  this  page  is  the  Santa  Rose  plum, 
which  Mr.  Burbank  regards  as  the  best  plum  he  has 
hitherto  produced  and  this  judgment  is  approved  by 
Judge  Leib,  of  San  Jose,  who  has  made  a  close  study 
of  all  Mr.  Burbank's  plums.  Judge  Leib  says:  "It  is  a 
fine  grower,  the  wood  is  very  tough  and  the  limbs  will 
not  break.  It  is  a  sure  regular  bearer  and  bears  always 
most  abundantly.  It  does  not  have  any  off  years.  The 
fruit  runs  remarkably  fine,  even  in  size  and  astonish- 
ingly smooth  and  clear  of  any  defects.  It  is  beautiful, 
delicious  and  a  very  fine  carrier  to  Eastern  markets. 
It  will  keep  well  in  hot  weather  for  a  week  after  it  is 
ripe,  so  there  is  no  occasion  to  pick  it  half  ripe  in  orde* 
to  ship.  I  intend  to  plant  it  very  largely  myself,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  shipping  plums." 

This  fruit  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  Portland  World's 
Fair.  Mr.  Burbank  commends  it  particularly  for  "su- 
perb market  quality"  and  in  shipment  it  stands  up 
I  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  He  has  had  it  under 
trial  at  Sebastopol  for  six  years  during  which  time  it 
has  never  failed  to  produce  bounteous  crop.s  of  uni- 
formly large  fruit.  The  plums  are  a  deep  purplish  crim- 
son with  a  pale  blue  bloom,  averaging  six  inches  in  cir- 
cumference each  way;  the  flesh  near  the  skin  is  purple 
shaded  with  rosy  scarlet  and  pale  amber  towards  the 
stone,  which  is  quite  small;  the  eating  quality  is  un- 
equalled, rich,  fragrant,  delicious,  surpassingly  exquis- 
ite; ripens  with  the  earliest,  nearly  a  week  before 
Climax  and  Red  June,  and  two  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Burbank.  The  tree  is  a  strong,  vigorous,  upright 
grower.  In  habit  it  much  resembles  Wickson  with  even 
larger  and  more  abundant  foliage,  thus  affording  ample 
protection  to  the  fruit. 


The  Rutland  Plumcot. 
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THE  WEEK 


The  skies  have  cleared  as  we  write  and  the  unwonted 
azure,  together  with  the  progress  the  sun  is  nialiing 
along  the  calendar,  encourage  us  to  hope  that  the 
worst  is  over  for  this  season.  In  many  respects  this 
is  the  worst  ever,  for  though  the  rainfall  in  most  places 
does  not  exceed  one-quarter  above  the  normal  the  man- 
ner of  the  water's  coming  and  departing  has  brought 
loss  and  distress  comparable  if  not  beyond  California'? 
worst  winters.  We  have  spoken  of  the  relative  ruin  to 
the  early  blooming  fruits  and  of  the  loss  of  grain  which 
went  into  the  ground  under  fair  auspices  and  loss  of 
land  which  was  forced  into  idleness.  In  many  cases 
the  forehanded  farmer  will  lose  more  than  the  dila- 
tory farmer  who  saved  at  least  his  seed.  The  strong 
suit  of  California  this  year  is  manifestly  wild  feed — 
wild  feed  without  animals  enough  to  turn  it  Into  money. 
But  just  where  we  really  are  on  all  these  crop  condi- 
tions cannot  be  defined  until  later  in  the  season.  The 
worst  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  is  found  in  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  losses  by  flood  and  overflow.  A  vast 
area  of  lanl  thought  to  be  permanently  reclaimed  along 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  the  slough? 
thereof  has  gone  back  to  McGinty.  The  recently  mani- 
fested profit  in  these  lands  has  induced  investment  in 
improvements  costing  millions.  Higher  and  wider 
levees,  industrial  and  residence  buildings  and  planting 
of  perennial  crops  and  pumping  plants  to  relieve  them 
from  seepage  water,  have  all  involved  large  outlay  al. 
of  which  has  been  confidently  undertaken  because  it 
was  hoped  the  days  of  uncertainty  for  such  reclamation 
enterprises  had  passed  into  history.  This  year's  floods 
surmounted  all  records  and  cut  under  and  pushed  over, 
until  one  looking  down  from  Mount  Diablo  sees  broader 
waters  to  the  east  than  to  the  west  of  him,  barring  the 
limitless  expense  of  the  Pacific,  which  fortunately  re- 
mains in  its  old  place. 

This  year's  experience  will  serve  to  deepen  the  con- 
viction that  something  rational,  systematic,  and  effec- 
tive must  be  done  with  the  storm  waters  of  the  great 
mid-valley  region  of  the  State.  This  year's  destruction 
and  indirect  losses  would  go  a  long  way  toward  secur- 
ing immunity  for  all  time.  If  it  were  to  come,  it  would 
have  been  of  some  immediate  use  if  the  flood  devasta- 
tion should  have  occurred  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature.  There  has  been  too  much  fancied  security, 
too  much  inertia,  and  too  great  disregard  of  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  State,  during  the  last  few 
years.  Some  farseeing  people  have  shouted  and  pro- 
claimed but  the  public  ear  has  not  been  receptive.  Re- 
cent reports  of  the  large  money  receipts  from  reclaimed 
lands  have  caused  the  public  to  be  careless  of  its  duty 
and  apt  to  think  that  such  a  great  interest  could  save 
and  protect  itself.  If,  however,  the  legislature  could 
have  heard  the  dreary  winds  sweeping  over  the  desola- 
tion of  the  richest  body  of  land  in  the  State  they  would 
not  have  listened  to  a  policy  which,  though  dictated  by 
honest  motives  of  public  economy,  causes  the  State 
to  lose  a  thousand  times  more  in  the  end  than  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  agencies  for  State  protection 
and  improvement  would  have  cost.  These  certainly 
should  begin  now  active  agitation  for  a  strong  hold 
upon  this  situation  by  both  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments and  the  provision  for  quick  and  free  passage  of 
these  destructive  waters  to  the  sea  and  at  the  satin1 


time  the  opening  of  the  great  rivers  to  navigation.  It 
may  seem  like  a  locked-stable  and  absent-horse  propo- 
sition in  some  respects,  but,  from  another  point  of  view, 
possibly  we  needed  just  such  a  distressing  visitation 
to  wake  people  up  to  the  fact  that  the  every-man-for- 
himself  policy  in  this  matter  of  land  reclamation  and 
river  treatment  is  simply  perdition  to  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  its  advancement  and  to  the  public  interests 
as  well. 

So  it  seems  that  California  lemon  growers  and  ship- 
pers are  honestly  entitled  to  the  particular  popularity 
and  profit  which  their  product  now  commands.  The 
lemon  trade  is  pleased  with  the  way  our  people  handle 
their  fruit.  A  writer  in  the  Fruit  Trade  Journal  de- 
scribes an  answer  which  an  Eastern  lemon  importer 
once  received  when  he  wrote  to  a  Sicilian  packer  ask 
ing  him  especially  not  to  pack  anything  but  300  and 
360  size  lemons,  whereupon  the  packer  replied  that 
lemons  grew  on  trees  and  were  not  manufactured. 
Therefore  he  had  to  ship  what  nature  gave  him.  The 
writer  continues:  "This  incident  probably  occurred  at 
a  time  when  this  country  was  wholly  dependent  upon 
Sicily  lemons  and  the  Cicilian  packers  felt  so  secure 
in  their  possession  of  the  market  as  to  presume  that 
anything  would  go.  In  the  interim,  however,  the  pro- 
duction in  California  increased  until  it  now  equals  about 
one-third  of  the  requirements  of  this  country,  and  the 
California  packers  appreciating  the  advantage  of  honest 
packing  have  packed  their  fruit  uniformly  in  boxes  of 
unvarying  size.  Thus,  slowly  but  surely,  they  have 
won  confidence  of  the  trade,  and  now  in  some  markets 
Sicily  lemons  cannot  be  sold  when  Californians  are  ob- 
tainable." This,  we  take  it,  is  a  significant  tribute  to 
California's  horticultural  and  commercial  honesty  an.l 
achievement.  Twenty  years  ago  we  would  have  made 
just  as  silly  an  answer  as  the  Sicilian  did. 

Forestry  does  not  advance  as  fast  in  California  as  we 
had  hoped.  Forestry  instruction  at  the  University  may 
not  be  provided  unless  some  one  desires  to  endow  the 
undertaking.  Forest  reserves  are  still  looked  upon  so 
widely  as  pleasure  grounds  for  Uncle  Sam's  experts  in 
which  the  State  has  no  particular  interest  that  provision 
for  forestry  instruction  and  protection  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  State  burden.  It  will  take  more  time  to  convince 
people  that  forestry  is  a  high  branch  of  agriculture  and 
that  a  reserve  is  use  not  idleness.  We  shall  do  what 
we  can  from  time  to  time  to  overcome  this  wrong  im- 
pression. A  single  paragraph  from  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  Secretary  Wilson  may  set  some  more 
people  to  thinking  along  right  lines:  "One  fiscal  year 
of  full  control  under  the  forest  service  has  established 
two  facts,  viz:  That  the  reserves  advance  the  present 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  that  they  will 
speedily  pay  the  cost  of  administering  them.  Through 
Government  control  the  interests  of  the  future  are  safe- 
guarded without  sacrificing  those  of  the  present.  The 
reserves  powerfully  promote  development,  they  work 
counter  to  the  prosecution  of  no  industry,  and  retard 
the  beneficial  use  of  no  resource.  The  reserves  do  not 
withhold  land  from  agricultural  use,  but  greatly  in- 
crease the  amount  of  available  farm  lands.  The  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  is  one  of  the  main  ends  of  forest 
reserve  policy.  By  guaranteeing  future  supplies  of  tim- 
ber they  are  indispensable  to  the  future  development 
of  mining.  The  sentiment  of  stockmen  throughout  the 
West  is  now  united  in  favor  of  the  forest  reserve  sys- 
tem, because  of  the  gain  to  them  now  that  the  reserve 
ranges  are  safe  from  overcrowding  and  deterioration." 
The  relation  of  forests  to  water  supply  is  not  even  sug- 
gested.   That  will  do  at  another  time. 

Speaking  of  the  general  importance  of  forests  as  pro 
ducing  enterprises,  the  annual  value  of  forest  products 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  a  pamphlet  just  is 
sued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  estimated 
at  $1,020,000,000.  Washington  leads  all  other  States 
in  lumber  production.  It  produced  12.8  per  cent  of  all 
lumber  cut  in  1905.    California  stands  eleventh  in  rank, 


producing  3.5  per  cent.  The  total  cut  in  California  in 
1905  as  reported  from  175  mills  was  1,061.608,000  feel. 
California  led  in  the  production  of  Western  yellow  pine, 
producing  36  per  cent,  and  is  credited  with  the  entire 
production  of  redwood,  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  bil- 
lion feet.  A  notable  feature  of  California  lumbering 
as  shown  by  the  returns  is  the  growth  of  sugar  pine 
production.  This  wood  is  restricted  practically  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Sierras  and  97  per  cent  of  the  cut 
was  in  California.  In  1899  the  total  cut  of  sugar  pine 
was  only  53,000,000  feet,  while  in  1905  the  cut  had  in- 
creased to  123,000,000  feet.  We  shall  probably  have 
some  of  these  statements  in  fuller  detail  later. 

California  might  do  something,  perhaps,  to  show  th<i 
world  some  achievements  in  vineyard  cultivation.  Con- 
sul-General Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  reports  that 
in  order  to  promote  the  use  of  mechanical  apparatus 
for  working  the  vineyards  the  Italian  ministry  of  agri- 
culture invites  international  competition  for  submitting 
machines  with  motor  power  of  any  system  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  vineyards.  The  prizes  offered  by  the  minis- 
try are:  First,  a  diploma  of  honor  and  $2,000  in  cash, 
also  the  purchase  of  two  of  the  apparatus  which  have 
had  prizes  awarded  at  said  competitive  exposition. 
Second,  a  gold  medal 'and  $700  in  money.  Applications 
from  parties  desiring  to  participate  must  reach  the  Min- 
istero  di  Agricoltura,  Rome.  Italy,  by  September  15. 
Italy,  as  one  recently  stated,  is  running  short  of  labor 
by  free  emigration  and  determines  to  have  more  work 
done  by  machinery.  We  should  always  have  that  in 
mind,  also. 

We  presume  bag  dealers  have  always  known  what  be- 
comes of  the  millions  of  grain  sacks  which  California 
farmers  buy,  usually  at  high  prices.  The  grain  traders 
evidently  do  not  lose  anything  on  them;  in  fact,  they 
must  make  a  great  deal  but  the  grower  never  gets  any  1 
rebate  on  his  bag  bill.  What  becomes  of  the  bags  is, 
therefore,  of  interest  and  Consul  J.  L.  Griffiths,  of  Liver- 
pool, says  that  very  large  quantities  of  grain  sacks  are 
purchased  by  local  bag  dealers  and  are  returned  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  again.  Before  being  shipped 
the  bags  are  overhauled  and  mended  by  the  dealers 
and  put  into  a  fit  condition  to  again  receive  produce. 
If  bags  are  bought  direct  from  the  millers,  the  over- 
hauling and  repairing  would  have  to  be  done  after- 
wards. The  present  market  prices  of  bags  in  the 
mended  condition,  in  large  lots,  are  as  follows:  Cali- 
fornia centals,  5»4c;  narrow  La  Platas,  5c.  Thus  it 
appears  that  some  one  makes  quite  a  haul  out  of  the 
sacks  which  the  farmer  gives  away. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


KILLING  WEEDS  AND  LAND  ALSO. 

To  the  Editor:  The  rains  of  this  year  have  prevented 
the  use  of  teams  on  parts  of  my  land  for  long  periods 
and  the  morning  glory  has  grown  axtensively  in  spots. 
Are  there  some  chemical  applications  which  will  kill 
the  weed  even  at  the  cost  of  rendering  the  land  sterile 
for  a  number  of  years?  I  believe  it  might  be  better 
for  me  to  undergo  this  penalty  in  some  spots  where  the 
morning  glory  is  worst,  to  prevent  its  spreading.  1 
shall  feel  under  obligations  if  you  can  mention  to  me  an 
effective  application. — FARMER,  Santa  Barbara. 

The  most  active  plant  killer  known  is  a  soluble  form 
of  arsenic.  If  you  do  not"  care  for  how  long  you  kill 
the  land  and  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  the  poison 
being  carried  by  water  movements,  either  by  rain  or 
irrigation,  to  the  roots>  of  adjacent  trees  or  plants,  you 
can  use  this  prescription  with  full  confidence  that  the 
morning  glory  will  be  killed  so  far  as  saturation  with 
this  material  can  reach  it:  Dissolve  one  pound  of  caus- 
tic soda  or  potash  lye  in  two  gallons-  of  water;  then  dis- 
solve in  this  solution  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  arsenious 
acid  (white  arsenic).  After  the' arsenic  is  dissolved  add 
water  to  make  twenty  gallons.  Make  application  in  any 
way  which  will  assure  you  that  the  solution  reaches  a 
depth  of  about  two  feet.  For  although  old  stalks  of 
morning  glory  will  root  much  more  deeply  than  that. 
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the  probability  is  that  if  your  patches  are  rather  new  it 
is  not  necessary  to  kill  the  land  to  a  greater  depth. 
Remember,  of,  course,  that  you  are  dealing  with  virulent 
poison,  both  to  plants  and  animals,  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  effectively  the  pest  which  you  desire  to  kill 
and  that  after  having  introduced  soluble  arsenic  into 
the  soil  you  cannot  tell  exactly  how  far  it  may  extend 
itself  or  how  long  it  will  render  the  land  sterile. 

RAINS,  FROSTS,  AND  NUTS. 

To  the  Editor:  Everything  is  very  backward  here. 
Almond  trees  just  out  of  bloom  or  in  bloom,  according 
to  variety;  peaches  ready  to  bloom,  but  need  warmer 
weather.  Our  prospects  on  nuts  of  all  kinds,  grapes, 
etc.,  are  good,  so  backward  is  everything;  but  April, 
you  know,  is  a  terror,  and  we  cannot  but  hope.  I 
watched  filberts  closely  at  blooming  time;  the  weather 
was  ideal  at  the  time  they  bloomed,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  being  all  out 
at  the  same  time;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  when  fertilized 
the  pistillate  flowers  of  the  filbert  will  stand  heavy 
frosts.  I  am  convinced  more  and  more  that  with  the 
filbert  the  variety  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  suc- 
cess in  raising  its  nuts. 

On  March  12  we  had  a  killing  frost,  with  the  Jordan 
out  in  full  bloom,  the  blossoms  being  all  killed,  even 
buds  that  were  not  opened,  while  Princess  or  Paper- 
shell  half  out  was  not  hurt  at  all;  which  shows  that 
the  Jordan  is  our  most  delicate  kind  of  almond. 
Nevada  City,  March  21.  FELIX  GILLET. 

BISULPHIDE  AND  GRAIN  WEEVILS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  obtain  from  you  a  plain, 
simple  statement  of  how  to  kill  weevils  in  barley.  I 
used  carbon  bisulphide,  but  perhaps  my  method  of  ap- 
plying was  at  fault.  I  poured  the  bisulphide  over  the 
grain  very  liberally,  but  the  weevils  seemed  to  be  as 
thick  as  ever,  though  I  poured  15  gallons  over  about 
500  sacks. — GROWER,  San  Diego  county. 

There  is  no  use  attempting  to  kill  weevils  by  pouring 
carbon  bisulphide  over  a  pile  of  sacks.  It  is  necessary 
to  enclose  the  grain  in  some  sort  of  a  tight  receptacle, 
whether  it  be  a  barrel,  a  tank,  or  a  tight  room,  and 
then  put  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  an  open  dish  so 
that  it  can  be  vaporized,  and  close  up  tightly  so  that 
the  vapor  can  extend  itself  into  all  parts  of  the  grain. 
If  you  do  this  you  may  be  sure  of  killing  the  insects, 
but  you  must  not  expose  yourself  to  the  fumes  of  the 
bisulphide  nor  allow  any  light  of  fire  to  come  near  it, 
else  you  will  have  an  explosion  which  will  be  very  de- 
structive to  life  and  property. 

MALAGA  AND  ALMERIA  GRAPES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  a  fruit  farm  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Sac- 
ramento. I  should  like  to  know  if  anything  has  been 
done  in  the  direction  of  introducing  the  Malaga  grape 
in  that  section.  All  kinds  of  grapes  grow  there  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  Malaga  grape  should  not 
thrive  there,  also.  They  .sell  here  for  20  cents  per  pound 
and  I  believe  the  supply  comes  chiefly  from  abroad.  If 
they  could  be  raised  there  I  should  like  to  have  sotn« 
planted  out  to  try  them.  Can  you  give  me  any  light  on 
this  matter,  and  if  Malaga  grapes  are  raised  in  Califoi 
nia  could  you  tell  me  where? — OWNER,  New  York. 

The  Malaga  grape  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  California  for  shipping  purposes.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
variety  and  does  well  where  some  other  varieties  are 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  variety  which  you 
speak  of  as  selling  at  this  time  at  20  cents  per  pound 
is  probably  what  is  known  as  Almeria  grape,  which 
comes  from  Spain  packed  in  barrels  with  cork  dust. 
Some  experiments  have  been  made  with  this  grape  in 
California,  but  it  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory  so 
far.  Further  experimentation,  however,  will  be  under- 
taken. It  would  not  be  worth  while  for  you  to  take  up 
this  undertaking  until  more  is  known  about  it.  The 
grape  we  call  Malaga  is  chiefly  grown  for  shipment  as 
I  fresh  fruit  in  the  autumn,  and  it  is  not  the  same  grape 
which  you  have  seen  selling  at  such  high  prices  during 
the  winter. 


JOHNSON  GRASS. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  same  infor- 
i  mation  about  "Johnson  grass':  Is  it  good  feed  for  cat- 
'  tie  or  hogs?    Do  you  think  it  would  be  useful  to  use 


I  in  our  hilly,  stony,  friable  soil?  Our  land  here  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  broken-up  granite,  scarcely  any 
humus  and  when  wet  is  like  mush.  We  want  a  grass 
that  would  bind  the  surface  and  make  a  surface  thai 
would  be  resistant  to  the  hoofs  of  animals  and  also  be 
good  feed.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  any  in- 
formation about  Johnson  or  other  grass  suitable  for  the 
purpose— SUBSCRIBER,  Placer  county. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  you  have  overlooked  all  the 
faint  praise  we  have  given  Johnson  grass  all  these 
years?  We  have  described  it  as  a  plant  which  would 
not  grow  in  a  mean  place  where  it  might  be  of  some 
use  but  will  grow,  in  spite  of  two  State  laws  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  work  one  can  do  to  root  it  out,  in  every 
nice  moist  place  where  it  can  get  a  start.  We  doubt 
if  it  would  make  any  growth  to  speak  of  in  the  dry 
place  you  describe  unless  you  irrigate  it.  However, 
about  the  only  man  we  know  of  who  likes  Johnson 
grass  is  Mr.  L.  L.  Crocker  of  Loomis,  in  your  county, 
and  we  hope  you  will  write  to  him  about  it.  We  are 
tired  of  Johnson. 

ANOTHER   LARGE   FLOWERING  MUIR. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  in  your  issue  of  March  16 
a  communication  from  Kingsburg  about  a  light  colored 
bloom  on  a  Muir  peach.  I  have  one  such  tree  myself 
and  have  always  supposed  it  to  be  a  chance  seedling, 
although  I  bought  it  for  a  budded  tree  about  7  years 
ago.  I  have  observed  it  two  years  and  am  sure  that 
it  bears  Muir  peaches.  It  is  a  re-set  tree  among  com- 
mon Muirs  and  is  very  noticeable  at  blooming  but  at 
ripening  seems  to  be  Muir. — H.  R.  SHAW,  Selma. 

This  is  also  interesting.  Other  observations  on  the 
subject  will  be  welcome. 

POLLINATION   OF   BARTLETT  PEARS. 

To  the  Editor:  For  several  years  I  have  been  work 
ing  more  or  less  on  the  pollination  of  Kieffer  and  Bart- 
lett  pears.  The  effort  has  been  not  so  much  to  adduce 
further  evidence  of  their  self-sterility  as  to  ascertain 
what  are  desirable  varieties  to  plant  with  them  a^s 
pollinizers.  Before  publishing  on  this  work  I  wish  to 
collect  evidence  as  to  whether,  under  average  orcharl 
conditions,  these  varieities  have  shown  any  serious  need 
of  pollinizers.  I  confess  that  I  have  become  a  little 
skeptical  about  this  and  wish  to  look  into  the  matter 
carefully.  The  self-sterility  of  Kieffer  and  Bartlett  ha3 
been  proved  repeatedly  by  experimental  methods  and 
occasionally  in  the  field;  but  who  will  say  that  under 
average  field  conditions  there  varieties  have  been  no- 
ticeably unfruitful  when  planted  in  blocks?  If  you 
know  of  any  evidence,  either  for  or  against,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it,  together  with  such  necessary  data  as 
the  age  of  the  trees,  the  size  of  the  block,  its  distance 
from  other  varieties,  and  yield.  I  shall  appreciate  it 
if  you  can  also  refer  me  to  a  number  of  fruit  growers 
who  grow  these  varieties  in  quantity.  —  S.  W. 
FLETCHER,  Agricultural  College  P.  O.,  Michigan. 

The  Kieffer  pear  is  too  little  grown  in  California  to 
warrant  us  in  giving  any  conclusion  about  its  pollina- 
tion. Grown  near  the  coast  it  is  almost  devoid  of  flavor 
and  quality,  but  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  or  more  it 
is  of  much  better  quality  and  has  been  profitable  in 
some  years.  Concerning  the  Bartlett  pear  we  can  say 
that  in  our  large  Bartlett  orchards  many  of  which  are 
practically  restricted  in  planting  to  that  variety,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  associate  other  varieties  with 
it  for  fertilization,  the  trees  do  bear  regularly  and  well. 
Our  conviction  is  that  the  Bartlett  pear  is  self-fertile 
in  California.  We  print  Prof.  Fletcher's  letter  in  order 
that  pear  growers  in  this  State  may  take  up  corres- 
pondence with  him  along  the  line  he  indicates. 

A    SIMPLE    DRAINAGE  PROPOSITION. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  small  piece  of  land  that 
we  want  to  drain.  It  would  only  require  one  line  and 
that  about  150  feet  long  right  through  the  center.  We 
have  some  1x6  inch  redwood  lumber.  Could  these  be 
used,  and  how  should  they  be  laid?  What  size  holes 
should  be  bored,  and  how  far  apart  should  they  be  to 
admit  water?  I  can  get  3  inch  tile  for  about  6  cents  a 
foot.  Would  it  be  best  to  get  it?  The  land  is  rather  a 
heavy  black  bottom  land.  We  want  to  grow  alfalfa  on 
it.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  lay  the  boards  as  care- 
fully as  tile? 

What  will  give  as  good  results  as  air  slacked  lime 
scattered  in  the  stable,  of  keeping  things  sweet  and  at 
the  same  time  not  injure  the  manure?  —  FARMER, 
Alpine. 


Drain  tile  as  6  cents  a  foot  is  pretty  high  for  field 
use.  You  can  get  along  very  well,  so  long  as  they  last, 
with  1x6  redwood  boards,  three  boards  being  nailed 
together  so  as  to  form  a  triangle.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  bore  holes,  for,  unless  you  take  particular  pains  in 
fitting  them,  the  cracks  will  afford  ample  egress  for  the 
water.  In  order  to  work  well  they  should  be  laid  on  a 
good  grade  and  not  have  low  places,  because  they  are 
often  more  apt  to  clog  up  than  a  smooth-surface  tile 
would  be. 

Pulverized  gypsum  is  better  than  air-slaked  lime  as 
an  absorbent  in  the  stable,  because  it  absorbs  readily 
and  does  not  act  so  energetically  upon  the  manure.  If, 
however,  this  is  expensive,  with  you,  sawdust,  or  chaff, 
or  very  finely  divided  light  litter  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose if  renewed  frequently  enough. 

LARGE  TOMATO  WORMS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
tomatoes  that  are  infested  with  large  green  worms.  I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  worm.  They  are 
very  injurious  to  plants,  in  fact,  will  eat  the  whole 
plant  up— GROWER,  Thermal. 

The  best  way  to  protect  your  tomatoes  from  the  large 
green  worms  is  to  watch  the  plants,  destroy  the  worms 
either  by  hand  gathering  or  by  snipping  with  the  scis- 
sors, or  any  other  method  of  destruction  which  seems 
to  you  desirable.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  killing  the  worms 
by  spraying  the  plants,  because  if  the  worms  are  abund- 
ant the  plants  would  be  destroyed  before  they  ate 
enough  to  poison  them  in  most  cases.  These  worms 
are  native  to  certain  weeds  which  are  abundant  in  arid 
regions,  and  they  are  the  off-spring  of  a  moth  which 
looks  very  much  like  a  humming-bird  which  is  found 
in  large  numbers  on  garden  flowers  just  about  sunset. 
The  best  way  to  protect  your  plants,  as  stated  at  the 
beginning,  is  to  watch  for  the  worms  and  destroy  them 
as  they  appear,  or  to  clam  the  moths  as  they  come  tc 
your  garden  for  egg  laying. 

PRUNING  THOMPSON  SEEDLESS. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  to  prune  some  Thompson 
seedless  grapes,  I  need  some  advice.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  I  have  to  provide  for  new  canes  every 
year  or  can  I  use  3  or  4  canes  all  the  time  without 
cutting  off  every  year?  Also  whether  it  is  practical  to 
let  one  cane  stand  permanently  to  form  a  strong  stem, 
to  which  the  canes  can  be  tied  when  the  stakes  rot  off? 
If  it  is  best  to  prune  the  laterals  back  to  two  or  to  three 
or  four  buds  to  procure  the  best  and  most  fruit? — BE- 
GINNER, Stanislaus  county. 

Growing  a  vine  with  a  long  stump,  pruning  too  short 
spurs,  does  not  constitute  long  pruning  such  as  is  re- 
quired by  the  Thompson  Seedless,  Sultana,  and  some 
other  varieties.  It  is  necessary  with  these  varieties  to 
leave  a  long  growth  of  new  cane;  consequently  some  of 
the  canes  are  left  long  for  fruit  bearing  and  others  are 
cut  back  short  to  produce  wood  for  the  following  year, 
and  so  on.  The  amount  of  wood  which  should 
be  left  depends  upon  the  variety.  Thompson  Seedless 
is  a  grape  which  requires  long  pruning — that  is,  retain- 
ing several  feet  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  and  this 
can  be  carried  out  on  a  wire  as  is  generally  done,  or  can 
be  taken  up  to  a  high  stake,  which  is  not  so  good  a  way. 
Other  varieties  require  half-long  pruning — that  is  cut- 
ting back  to  four  or  five  buds — but  the  proper  way  with 
Thompson  Seedless  is  to  prune  with  long  canes,  with 
proper  provision  for  the  growth  of  other  canes  to  be 
kept  long  the  following  year. 

FRUITING  DATE  PALMS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  great  many  date  trees  raised 
from  seed  from  the  dates  found  in  the  market.  Will 
some  of  them  make  good  fruit  when  all  conditions  of 
fertilization  of  blossoms  are  met,  or  must  one  depend 
entirely  on  securing  suckers  from  plants  known  to  bear 
good  fruit? — GROWER,  Los  Angeles  county. 

General  experience  is  that  some  date  palm  seedlings 
bear  satisfactory  fruit  and  there  is  always  possibility 
that  a  seedling  may  be  as  good  as  you  desire.  The  only 
way,  however,  to  get  a  fruit  bearing  date  plant  of  ex- 
actly the  same  type  as  another  is  to  take  an  offset  or 
sucker  from  the  original  plant. 
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GROWING  BUSH  BERRIES  IN  OREGON. 

Although  conditions  in  the  chief  parts  of  California 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  Western  Oregon  there 
may  he  found  many  helpful  hints  in  experience  of  grow- 
ers in  the  latter  region  as  contributed  to  the  Pacific 
Homestead  and  we  collate  them  accordingly. 

Growing  the  Hybrid  Berries.— S.  B.  Morss  gives  his 
way  of  handling  the  Himalayan,  Phenomenal,  Mam- 
moth, and  Victoria  hybrid  berries. 

In  the  first  place  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  vines  that  bear  fruit  must  be  cut  away  and 
gotten  rid  of  so  that  the  old  dead  trash  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  next  season's  picking.  If  the  new  runners 
are  allowed  to  tangle  up  with  the  bearing  vines  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  separate  them  in  the  fall.  Con 
sequently  the  commonly  used  trellis  is  a  nuisance.  For 
this  and  other  good  reasons,  I  use  stakes  about  eight 
feet  long,  two  to  the  hill,  and  while  the  bearing  vines 
are  all  tied  up  to  one  stake  the  new  vines  for  next  sea- 
son's berries  are  all  carefully  trained  up  the  other 
stake  and  there  is  no  tangle  nor  trouble  of  any  kind 
when  the  time  comes  to  cut  away  and  burn  the  old 
vines.  Furthermore,  superfluous  growth  can  be  better 
pruned  away  from  the  new  vines  in  the  fall  and  the 
berries  are  more  exposed,  hence  better  flavored  and 
easily  gathered.  Cultivation  can  be  done  better,  right 
up  to  the  hill  like  trees.  This  stake  system  applies  to 
all  the  bramble  fruits  except  the  Himalaya  Giant,  and 
tor  it  I  would  recommend  a  double  trellis;  that  is,  a 
trellis  on  each  side  of  the  row.  Plant  them  not  less 
then  12  feet  in  the  row— 16  would  be  better— and  drive 
a  short  post  three  feet  from  the  hill  and  a  6-foot  post, 
about  eight  feet  farther  away,  put  a  pole  or  scantling  on 
top  running  down  to  the  hill  like  a  rafter,  then  poles  or 
wires  running  lengthwise  of  the  row.  If  poles  are  used, 
put  them  up  as  you  would  a  shed  roof  minus  the  shakes. 
On  this  wide  sloping  trellis  train  one  season's  growth 
of  vines  and  they  will  completely  cover  it.  Then  before 
the  next  season  build  another  exactly  like  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  row  and  while  you  are  gathering  the 
bushels  of  delicious  berries  off  the  first  trellis  train  the 
new  vines  over  the  other  side.  That  means  room,  but 
it  will  pay. 

But  someone  will  ask:  "  How  about  cultivation?  " 
I  answer:  Simply  manure  and  mulch  and  don't  spare 
either.  Cultivate  the  plants  the  first  two  seasons,  then 
simply  pile  in  the  manure  and  any  old  litter,  adding 
more  each  year  for  such  monster  vines  and  such  loads 
of  berries  require  lots  of  fertilizer. 

For  mulching  such  berries  sawdust  is  the  best  thing 
yet  as  it  helps  keep  down  the  weeds. 

Above  all,  don't  be  afraid  to  prune  the  vines.  Plant 
enough,  then  cut  them  back  each  fall  and  get  big,  juicy 
berries — not  all  seeds. 

Nature's  effort  is  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 


fruit,  anyway,  and  I  prefer  to  force  the  new  canes  so 
that  the  season  after  I  can  get  almost  a  full  crop. 

Now  we  come  to  the  important  subject  of  pruning 
and  supports  for  the  plants.  The  trellis  should  usually 
be  put  up  the  second  spring.  In  case  of  some  strong 
upright  growers  it  may  be  deferred  another  year.  Use 
ordinary  cedar  fence  posts  set  in  the  rows.  Thev 
should  be  firmly  set  to  stand  about  four  feet  above 
ground.  I  usually  set  them  50  to  60  feet  apart,  and  as 
the  canes  grow  heavier  put  in  lighter  supports  midway 
between.  To  these  posts  nail  cross  pieces  12  to  15 
inches  long  and  to  the  end  of  them  stretch  No.  12  wire; 
ordinarily  from  three  to  four  feet  from  the  ground  is 
about  right,  but  in  case  the  canes  grow  very  tall— from 
nine  to  ten  feet—  two  sets  of  wires  may  be  needed  to 
prevent  too  much  top  pruning. 

I  cannot  recommend  summer  pruning  of  red  raspber- 
ries. It  causes  the  cane  to  throw  out  laterals  and  when 
the  fruit  spurs  are  produced  the  following  spring  the 
row  becomes  so  thick  the  fruit  has  no  chance  to  mature. 

During  the  winter  or  early  spring  remove  the  old 
canes.  Take  out  the  weaker  of  the  new  growth,  leaving 
from  four  to  six  of  the  best  canes.  If  these  are  seven 
or  eight  feet  high  cut  back  to  five  or  six  feet,  always 
remembering  that  the  buds  on  the  upper  part  of  the, 
canes  are  stronger  and  will  produce  more  fruit  than 
those  lower  down.  If  no  top  pruning  were  done  pick- 
ing would  be  difficult  and  the  taller  canes  would  bend 
over  out  of  the  row  under  their  load  of  fruit  and  greatly 
impede  cultivation.  Some  varieties  may  be  so  pruned 
that  they  will  stand  without  support  but  always  at  the 
expense  of  fruit. 

Thorough  shallow  cultivation  should  be  kept  up  until 
about  the  1st  of  August,  then  the  canes  should  be  al- 
lowed to  mature.  . 

FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


your  well-dried  product  to  even  them  up.  I  saw  one 
lot  last  season  that  was  done  that  way,  which  trick 
cost  the  owner  from  $300  to  $500,  enough  to  pay  for  his 
drying  and  picking.  Then  he  had  to  re-dry  the  goods. 
Don't  forget  that  wet  prunes  will  hurt  the  next  crop, 
as  the  retailer  will  return  them  to  the  one  he  buys  them 
from,  and  they  will  be  again  sold.  If  this  is  repeated, 
three  or  four  times  they  cannot  be  consumed,  but  will 
be  traveling  all  the  time,  helping  to  keep  the  market 
down.  Then  when  the  next  crop  comes  they  will  still 
be  on  the  market,  and  in  the  way  of  the  new  crop. 

Now,  please  remember  that  cold  water  is  not  the 
right  way  to  process  your  prunes,  and  that  it  is  a  dam- 
age to  them,  and  that  most  of  the  buyers,  in  fact  all, 
are  competitors;  that  the  more  competitors  you  can 
keep  in  the  county  the  better  price  you  are  going  to 
get  for  your  prunes  and  the  wider  the  market  is  going 
to  extend.  To  these  men  you  should  not  sell  any  dam- 
aged prunes,  as  you  should  wish  them  all  to  get  a  good 
market  for  what  you  sell  them,  and  if  this  i6  done,  then 
your  market  will  continue  to  grow,  and  as  it  grows 
you  will  prosper  in  proportion. 

Wet  prunes  have  done  more  to  bankrupt  packers  and 
drive  them  out  of  business  than  anything  else,  and  i 
am  sorry  to  say  the  valley  has  been  a  great  loser  on 
this  account,  and  will  continue  to  lose  until  these  de- 
fects are  remedied. 

If  the  packer  overprocesses  he  will  not  last  long, 
!  but  if  he  is  wise  he  will  buy  only  dry  prunes,  process 
light,  make  a  small  profit  and  continue  in  the  business 
or  go  out  of  his  own  accord.  All  of  the  combinations 
of  growers  have  run  up  on  this  rock  of  wet  prunes  and 
been  wrecked.  Now,  is  it  not  time  that  there  should  be 
a  change? 


HOINTS  ON  PRUNES. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  time  to  cure  prunes,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  think  about  it  while  it  is  impossible 
to  do  much  of  any  away  from  shelter.  Dr.  J.  J.  Shaner 
is  an  experienced  prune  grower  and  handler  and  some 
writing  he  recently  published  locally  is  of  wide  interest. 

Gathering  Fruit. — First,  be  sure  to  allow  the  prunes  to 
obtain  all  of  the  sugar  they  can  from  the  trees;  that  is, 
let  them  hang  until  they  drop  of  their  own  accord. 

Second,  do  not  pick  up  until  prunes  are  soft  to  the 
touch. 

If  these  two  rules  are  strictly  followed  you  will  get 
a  nice  black  prune.  It  may  not  be  black  when  it  gets 
to  the  bin,  but  it  will  color  with  age,  and  that  without 
any  foreign  coloring  matter. 

Now,  picking  by  contract  is  the  great  enemy  of  the 
prune-grower.  In  drying  be  sure  that  you  get  all  of  the 
water  from  the  pit  before  the  prunes  go  to  the  bins. 


If  you  do  not  you  will  have  sugared  prunes,  something 
number  of  berries  composed  mainly  of  seeds,  but_  by  th&t  tfae  French  flo  ^  have>  ^  pnmes  bejng  dry 


judicious  pruning  and  cultivation  we  get  a  much  less 
number  of  berries  but  with  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  pulp  to  seedi. 

Growing  the  Red  Raspberry. — J.  O.  Holt  writes  of  the 
red  raspberry  but  gives  some  rather  broader  sugges- 
tions: The  land  should  be  prepared  as  for  strawber- 
ries. There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  distance  apart  to  set  plants  or  rather  there  is  much 
advice  on  this  subject  which  if  followed  would  be  ruin- 
ous. Under  no  consideration  would  I  set  red  raspber- 
ries closer  than  seven  feet  between  the  rows;  eight 
feet  I  think  is  about  right,  with  the  plants  three  feet  j 
apart  in  the  rows.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  set  all  red  rasp- 
berries, blackcaps,  blackberries,  hybrids,  with  the  rows 
eight  feet  apart  for  general  cultivation,  varying  the  dis- 
tance in  the  row  to  suit  the  various  plants.  This  uni 
formity  makes  cultivation  much  easier  as  you  do  not 
need  to  be  constantly  changing  or  adjusting  the  tools 
to  various  widths  of  row. 

Take  plants  of  medium  size  with  good  root  and  set 
them  so  that  the  bud  at  the  base  of  the  cane  is  just 
below  the  surface.  Firm  the  soil  well  about  the  roots, 
being  careful  not  to  break  off  the  bud  referred  to  as 
this  makes  the  cane  of  next  season's  crop. 

After  setting,  cut  the  canes  to  about  a  foot  in  length. 
If  cut  to  the  ground  the  plant  will  likely  throw  up  a 
long  fruiting  spur  which  will  bloom  late  in  the  summer 
and  will  hinder  the  regular  canes  from  growing  for 
next  season's  crop.  If  not  cut  at  all  the  cane  will  pro- 
duce a  little  fruit  which  greatly  injures  the  plant.  The 
plant  should  have  the  first  summer  to  become  firmly 
established.  Some  low-growing  crop  may  be  raised  be- 
tween the  rows  the  first  summer.  After  that  the  plants 
will  need  all  the  ground. 

Before  growth  starts  the  second  spring  cut  the  canes 
back  half  their  length.    They  will  not  produce  much 


and  free  from  sugar. 

The  prunes  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  are  superior  to  the 
French,  and  if  properly  cured — i.  e.,  well  dried — will 
gradually  supersede  that  article  the  world  over,  but  it 
is  up  to  the  grower  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  brokers  as  to 
drying  and  processing,  demanding  that  the  prunes  be 
dried  well  and  processed  light,  and  complimenting  me 
on  my  last  year's  pack. 

Prunes,  even  in  a  damp  climate  like  that  of  France, 
need  not  sugar,  then  why  cannot  we  here  in  our  climate 
have  them  without  sugaring?  You  do  not  need  to  cut 
them  with  lye  as  much  as  is  the  custom.  The  skin 
will  thin  itself  if  you  permit  it  to  do  so — i.  e.,  let  your 
prunes  get  ripe. 

Do  not  be  afraid  that  if  they  lie  on  the  ground  they 
will  sunburn,  as  the  French  have  to  put  theirs  into 
spent  ovens  and  partially  cook  them,  and  they  are  with- 
drawn and  returned  three  or  four  times  until  they  are 
well  dried. 

California's  sun  is  much  cheaper  than  French  coke 
or  faggots,  so  you  have  a  great  advantage.    Will  you 
[  take  advantage  of  the  situation? 

Storing  Prunes. — After  you  have  dried  your  prunes 
well  and  put  them  away  in  a  dry  place  where  it  will  not 
rain  on  them,  do  not  prevent  the  air  from  getting  to 
I  them.  Let  the  wind  have  free  access  to  them  until  the 
rains  set  in,  then  close  your  doors  and  make  your  house 
as  snug  as  you  can.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  bins. 
Be  sure  the  boards  are  dry  and  well  above  ground,  or 
you  will  have  trouble. 

Do  not  let  your  prunes  get  damaged  by  rain.    We  had 
some  experience  with  such  prunes  two  years  ago,  and 
came  very  near  getting  in  the  red  with  an  Eastern 
house.   I  do  not  want  any  more  of  it. 
Be  sure  that  you  do  not  dump  half-cured  prunes  on 


DIFFERENT  GRADING  OF  PRUNES. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Marion  County,  Oregon, 
has  begun  a  vigorous  agitation  for  the  adoption  of  a 
new  system  for  grading  prunes  and  it  has  expressed  it- 
self strongly  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  present  method 
of  grading,  alleging  that  it  is  arbitrary  and  is  the  cause 
of  constant  loss  to  the  growers.  The  society  believes 
the  two  largest  sizes  of  any  season's  output  as  at  pres- 
ent graded  should  be  known  as  first  or  fancy  sizes,  the 
two  succeeding  sizes  as  second  or  medium,  and  the 
smaller  sizes  as  third  grade  or  small  prunes.  Resolu- 
tions to  this  effect  were  adopted  with  the  following  at- 
tached: "That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  given  the 
daily  papers,  and  also  our  agricultural  papers  of  Or- 
egon and  California,  that  a  copy  of  the  above  be  pre- 
sented the  managers  of  the  Oregon  packing  houses  ask- 
ing their  co-operation  to  bring  about  the  desired  result*, 
and  that  they  be  asked  to  enlist  the  aid  of  California 
growers  and  packers  in  this  movement." 

In  a  discussion  of  the  matter  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  society  several  of  the  prune  growers  expressed  the 
belief  that  they  cannot  make  a  profit  on  their  crops  at 
the  present  prices  offered  unless  there  is  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  method  of  buying.  One  grower  said. 
"  Hired  labor  is  so  high  now  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  money  out  of  the  prune  business.  There  is  too 
much  of  a  drop  between  one  grade  and  another.  One- 
fourth  of  a  cent  between  grades  would  be  plenty.  There 
are  too  many  grades  for  the  grower." 


THE  APIARY. 


AN  UPLOOK  IN  THE  BEESWAX  TRADE. 

Gleaning  in  Bee  Culture  believes  that  under  the 
action  of  the  pure-food  law,  beeswax  will  have  a  much 
larger  use  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  there  Is  already 
a  notable  increase  in  the  price.  Druggists  (and  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  them  in  the  country 
who  formerly  used  paraffine,  ceresin,  and  the  like)  will 
now  be  compelled  under  the  new  law  to  use  nothing 
but  pure  beeswax,  and  the  amount  will  run  up  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  But  what  do  drug- 
gists do  with  wax?  They  use  it  for  making  plasters, 
certain  kinds  of  ointments,  and  for  certain  medicines 
known  to  the  pharmacopoeia. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  use  for  paraffine  and 
ceresin  for  making  candy;  but  now  these  can  be  used 
no  more,  while  beeswax  will  be  permitted  as  before. 
These  two  industries  alone  will  increase  the  demand 
for  the  product  of  the  hive  to  a  great  extent;  and  while 
we  do  not  expect  an  immediate  advance  in  the  price 
of  wax  over  and  above  what  has  already  taken  place, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  bee-keepers  with  dark 
honeys  will  do  well  to  consider  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing wax-production  a  business. 

Under  the  action  of  the  new  pure-food  law,  the 
bleached  table  sugars  will  gradually  go  out  of  market 
and  a  cheaper  and  better  substitute  in  the  form  of  un- 
bleached cane  sugars,  costing  all  the  way  from  1  cent 
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to  lVz  cents  less,  will  take  their  place.  These  sugars 
are  richer  in  sweetness;  and,  taking  into  consideration 
their  reduced  price,  it  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  the 
cost  of  feeding  bees  for  the  production  of  wax,  or  for 
any  other  legitimate  purpose,  will  be  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  less;  for  it  must  be  understood  that  these  unre- 
fined cane  sugars  will  go  further  than  the  .so-called 
refined  sugars  bleached  with  chemicals  that  extract 
some  of  the  flavor  as  well  as  some  of  the  sweetness 
out  of  the  article,  substituting  therefor  a  deleterious 
residue  that  can't  be  eliminated. 

The  new  pure-food  law  will  have  no  effect  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  use  of  paraffine  ceresin  and  the 
like  in  any  compound  or  mixtures  that  do  not  belong 
either  to  the  food  or  drug  classes.  Electrotypers  can 
use  a  substitute  for  taking  impressions  although  the 
great  majority  we  understand  prefer  to  use  pure  bees- 
wax, even  at  a  higher  price.  Natural-wood  finishers 
can  still  use  paraffine  and  ceresin;  but  a  good  many 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  compare  for 
that  purpose  with  pure  beeswax.  As  we  formerly 
pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the  first  mentioned  will 
give  a  greasy  smeary  finish,  while  our  product  will 
give  a  highly  polished  surface— one  that  will  stand  wear 
as  nothing  else  will;  and  such  a  finish  is  cheaper  than 
hard  oil— not  cheaper  by  the  gallon,  but  cheaper  to 
apply. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  uses  large  quantities  of 
beeswax  in  the  form  of  candles.  That  organization  will 
not  tolerate  paraffine,  ceresin,  nor  any  of  the  mineral 
waxes,  all  of  which  give  off  a  nasty  greasy  odor  in  can- 
dles while  burning,  while  one  made  of  beeswax  leaves 
a  delightfully  permeating  perfume.  Then,  too,  the  burn- 
ing of  mineral  wax  leaves  a  deposit  that  injures  the 
pictures,  while  beeswax  mellows  and  preserves  them. 

There  are  certain  grades  of  blacking,  harness  oils, 
and  lubricants  that  require  pure  beeswax  in  their  manu- 
facture. A  blacking  using  beeswax  will  stand  more 
dampness  than  that  made  of  any  other  substance. 

The  electric  supply  business  is  a  consumer  of  ou>- 
product.  The  windings  of  the  wire  are  soaked  in  paraf 
fine  or  beeswax  —  preferably  the  latter,  because  it 
seems  to  be  less  affected  by  extremes  of  heat  and  by 
moisture.  Pattern-makers  are  also  users  of  our  article. 
The  profession  of  dentistry  takes  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  wax  every  year,  reference  to  which  has  already 
been  made  elsewhere. 

In  all  the  arts,  paraffine,  ceresin,  and  certain  other 
mineral  waxes  can  be  used;  but,  if  we  are  correctly  In- 
formed, none  of  them  have  all  the  desirable  qualities 
of  the  product  from  the  hive. 


country.  This  looked  to  me  so  odd,  that  I  enquired  in 
France  for  what  reason,  when  the  latter  country  had 
such  a  large  surplus  on  hand,  it  should  import  as  it  did 
in  1906,  232,750  pounds  of  prunes.  This  is  the  reason: 
The  Prune  d'  Ente,  (under  which  name  it  is  known  all 
over  the  world,  except  in  California,  where  it  is  called 
yet  "French"  prune)  raised  and  cured  in  France,  is  a 
little  more  tart  than  prunes  of  the  same  variety  raised 
In  this  State;  and  while  it  is  a  fact  that  the  majority 
of  people  may  prefer  them  on  that  account,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  a  good  many  people  prefer  a  sweeter  ar- 
ticle, like  the  same  prune  raised  and  cured  here  under 
the  name  of  French  prune.  This  will  explain  the  expor 
tation  to  France  from  this  country  of  such  large  quan- 
tity, 232,750  pounds,  of  sweeter  prunes,  in  a  year  of  full 
production.  We  may,  therefore,  rely  on  the  French 
market  every  year  for  the  placing  of  a  good  portion  of 
our  crop,  retailing  in  that  country  at  14  cents  per  pound. 
The  years  the  prune  crop  entirely  failed  in  France,  our 
exportations  to  that  country  were  enormous,  amounting 
to  16,094,458  pounds  in  1903,  and  22,754,371  pounds  in 
1904. 

To  offset  what  France  imports  from  California,  she 
exported  to  the  United  States  that  same  year,  1906, 
233,967  pounds,  valued  at  $25,050  (mostly  in  jars).  The 
total  value  of  our  prune  imports  in  1906,  from  all  coun- 
tries, amounted  to  $53,348;  a  rather  small  item  when 
compared  to  the  enormous  quantities  we  export. 

Recapitulation  of  total  exports  of  prunes  in  1906: 


Value 
$1,068,922 
287,99'J 
3,774 
13,235 
26,015 
10,691 
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1906 

1905 

$480,505 

$160,049 

212,021 

73,405 

159,306 

108,127 

154,370 

48,879 

115,997 

88,843 

85,930 

44,473 

32,141 

18,840 

18,374 

17,312 

18,117 

15,582 

4,887 

3,134 

2,129 
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dried  fruits,"  the  amount  till  last  year  being  too  small 
to  make  of  it  a  separate  item. 

Dried  peaches  were  exported  in  1906  to  thirty-seven 
various  countries,  among  them: 

Canada    $36,813 

Germany    21,215 

British  South  Africa    14,220 

Argentine   ,   7,165 

British  Australasia    5,726 

France    2,450 

Dried  Apples. — Our  exports  in  dried  apples,  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  amounted  to  a  large  figure: 
$2,044,820  in  1906,  against  $2,208,414  in  1905.  We  ex- 
ported them  to  fifty-two  different  countries,  Europe  lead- 
ing all  others.  Here  is  a  list  of  our  largest  customers: 
Countries 


1906 

1905 

$977,798 

$1,055,976 

400,450 

593,963 

243,802 

231,836 

118,031 

100,550 

90,185 

26,477 

88,284 

54,434 

33,332 

51,339 

26,457 

26,819 

7,276 

4,604 

THE  EXPORTS  OF  DRIED  FRUITS,  ETC. 

To  the  Editor:  Among  the  many  products  peculiar 
to  this  State  which  have  made  the  Pacific  Coast  known 
all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  coun 
tries  in  existence,  I  would  point  to  the  great  dried  fruit 
industry,  especially  prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  etc.,  anil 
including  raisins.  As  probably  that  but  few  of  your 
readers  have  any  i-ea  of  its  magnitude,  I  will,  in  this 
short  sketch,  give  you  some  figures  on  the  exports  of 
dried  fruits  from  this  country  to  foreign  lands,  which 
I  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commercr. 
and  Labor. 

Prunes. — Foremost  among  dried  fruits  stands  the 
prunes,  the  United  States  having  exported  all  over  the 
world,  in  fact  to  fifty-four  different  countries,  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  24,869,744  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $1,410,636,  against  54,993,849  pounds  valued  at 
$2,455,056  for  the  year  1905,  while  in  1904,  a  year  that 
the  prune  crop  in  France  proved  to  be  a  total  failure, 
our  exports  amounted  to  73,146,214  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,410,417.  Taking  the  figures  of  1906  as  an  average, 
for  our  prune  exports,  we  find  our  largest  customers  to 
be  as  follows: 

Countries  1906  1905 

Germany    $387,444  $826,135 

United  Kingdom   377,067  485,835 

Canada    255,775  176,050 

Netherlands    139,061  575,935 

Belgium    82,408  73,663 

Denmark    30,960  22,030 

Sweden    23,352  58,251 

British  Australasia   21,774  17,044 

France    13,787  22,030 

Cuba    14,053  10,662 

British  Africa   8,813  11,605 

Mexico   8,048  17,965 

Thus  we  see  that  France,  though  having  had  a  full 
crop  for  the  last  two  years,  still  imported  in  1906  the 
snug  little  sum  of  $13,787  worth  of  prunes  from  this 


Value 
$1,169,473 
89,944 
6,746 
17,148 
18,117 


Countries  Pounds 

Europe    17,827,386 

North  America    6,095,314 

South  America    59,047 

Asia    233,499 

Oceanica    511,327 

Africa    143,171 

Dried  Apricots. — Next  to  prunes  the  greatest  export 
of  dried  fruits  is  apricots.  In  1906  we  exported  13.- 
760,281  pounds,  valued  at  $1,325,422,  against  6,854,954 
pounds,  valued  at  $606,771  in  1905.  Dried  apricots  are 
exported  to  forty-one  different  countries,  our  largest 
customers  being: 

Countries 


Be  If 


Canada   

Denmark   

British  Africa   

British  Australasia   

Argentine   

Mexico   

Recapitulation,  1906: 

Countries  Pounds 

Europe    11,881,809 

North  America    1,214,207 

South  America   58,429 

Asia    -  182,513 

Oceanica    232,161 

Africa     191,162 

Your  readers  will  remark  that  France  with  a  colonv 
like  Algeria,  as  an  ideal  country  for  the  apricot  as  Tunis 
is  for  the  olive,  is  importing  from  this  country  such  & 
large  share  of  our  dried  apricots,  having  imported  in 
1906,  2,209,175  pounds,  valued  at  $212,021.  Here,  again, 
was  an  anomaly  that  I  took  the  pains  to  investigate, 
and  it  was  explained  to  me  in  this  way:  It  is  true  that 
Algeria  and,  we  may  add,  also  Southern  France,  is  wei: 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  apricots,  to  be  cured  and  dried 
to  the  sun,  the  same  as  we  are  doing  here;  but  over 
there  they  really  lack  enterprise  in  improving  the  exist- 
ing conditions  they  find  themselves  in,  and  seem  to  be 
confronted  with  raising  grapes;  and  wine,  indeed,  with 
the  mother  country  close  by  and  no  duties  to  pay,  is 
made  in  large  quantities;  in  fact,  wine  is  the  main  pro- 
duct of  that  colony.  Still,  I  do  not  see  why  the  planting 
of  apricot  trees  and  the  drying  of  the  fruit  would  inter- 
fere with  the  raising  of  grapes  and  the  making  of  wine. 
However,  the  French  seem  to  be  waking  up  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  dried  fruit  business,  and  are  at  present 
Introducing  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  France,  Amer- 
ican evaporators  for  the  curing  of  peaches  and  also  ap- 
ricots. In  a  few  years  we  may  get  a  redoubtable  com- 
petitor in  the  line  of  dried  fruits,  an  altogether  new  in- 
dustry in  France,  as  in  most  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Africa.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  particular  in  cur- 
ing, drying,  and  packing  all  classes  of  fruits  to  meet  a 
competition  sure  to  come. 

Dried  Peaches. — Dried  peaches  are  not  so  much  an  ar- 
ticle of  export  as  apricots,  for  only  1,181,649  pounds, 
valued  at  $110,407,  were  exported  in  1906;  no  figures 
at  all  were  given  for  previous  years,  so  I  infer  that  prior 
to  1906  dried  peaches  were  included  with  "all  other 


1906 

1905 

$171,990 

$200,824 

68,445 

54,650 

19,286 

25,344 

9,378 

6,761 

2,843 

1,724 

4,952 

112 

2,682 

318 

9,327 

6,622 

1905 
$196,100 
67,888 
1,868 
290 


France   

Denmark   

Sweden   

South  Africa   

Canada   

Philippine  Islands    3,337 

Raisins. — This  other  great  California  product  is  be- 
ginning to  be  exported  a  little  everywhere;  4,528,502 
pounds,  valued  at  $305,768  were  exported  from  this 
country  in  1906,  to  forty-two  other  countries,  but  likely 
those  figures  included  also  raisins  imported  to  the 
United  States  from  abroad  besides  what  was  raised  in 
California  for  exportation;  our  largest  importers  were 
as  follows: 
Countries 

Canada    $171,990 

British  Australasia   

Mexico   

Japan   

United  Kingdom   

Russia,  Asiatic   

Philippine  Islands   

Central  American  States  . . . 

No  raisins  were  exported  either  to  France  or  Spain. 
On  the  other  hand  the  imports  of  raisins  into  this  coun- 
try amounted  to  $524,590  in  1906,  against  $273,031  in 
1905;  from  the  following  countries: 

1906 

Spain    $265,043 

Turkey,  in  Asia    241,245 

United  Kingdom    10,459 

Greece    2,622 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  time  for 
us  to  capture  the  raisin  trade  as  effectually  as  we  cap- 
tured the  prune  trade,  and  figures  are  very  encourag- 
ing; but  here  again  let  our  raisin  growers  do  their  ut- 
most in  turning  out  but  a  first-class  article  for  exporta- 
tion; as  with  prunes,  apricots,  nuts  of  all  kinds,  raisins, 
etc.,  with  the  present  competition  staring  us  in  the  face, 
only  first-class  products  will  be  worth  exporting. 

Currants. — Our  commerce  in  currants,  that  is  small 
23,994  !  seedless  raisins,  seems  not  to  have  materialized  yet, 
but  is  destined,  I  think,  to  show  itself  up  in  the  future. 
The  imports  of  currants  to  this  country  for  the  year 
1906  amounted  to  $1,119,146,  against  $764,289  in  1905. 
Greece  alone  importing  a  value  of  $1,103,990  of  them. 
[It  is  probable  that  our  small,  seedless  will  never  be 
called  "currants,"  so  we  may  never  have  an  entry  under 
this  head.    They  will  all  go  as  raisins.  Eds.] 

Figs. — Like  currants,  figs  will  eventually  show  up  in 
California;  all  these  things  will  come  out  in  time,  if  we 
only  go  at  it  systematically  and  not  in  a  hap-hazard 
manner,  and  trying  to  force  on  the  public  an  article  not 
so  pleasing  to  them  as  the  imported  one.  This  way  of 
saying  "We  produce  as  nice  figs  as  they  do  in  Smyrna," 
"Our  raisins  beat  those  from  Spain,"  and  so  forth,  will 
not  do.  Our  products  must  be  irreproachable.  The  fig 
trade  is  worth  capturing:  $722,967  of  figs  were  im- 
ported in  1906,  against  $617,027  in  1905.  Turkey,  in 
Asia,  alone  exported  to  this  country  in  1906  $631,201 
worth  of  them;  Greece,  $30,497;  Italy,  $27,090;  Tripoli, 
2  pounds. 

Besides  dried  fruits  of  all  sorts  and  raisins,  this  coun- 
try exported  large  quantities  of  fresh  fruit,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  oranges,  etc. 

Peas,  green  and  ripe. — The  United  States  exported 
$631,972  worth  of  them  in  1906,  our  largest  customers 
being:  The  United  Kingdom,  $443,373;  Canada, 
$71,255;  Germany,  $71,006;  Cuba,  $23,269;  France, 
$3,475.  In  all  we  exported  pears,  green  and  ripe,  to 
thirty-nine  foreign  countries. 

Apples,  green  and  ripe. — Our  exports  for  1906  reached 
the  high  figures  of  $3,751,375,  divided  among  forty-nine 
countries,  foremost  being  the  United  Kingdom,  taking 
925,087  barrels,  footing  up  $2,813,793;  Germany,  $506,- 
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492;  France.  $119,333;  Cuba.  $40,561;  Canada,  $77,695. 

Oranges. — Our  exports  of  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hes- 
perids  amounted  to  $1,110,993,  but  likely  these  figures 
include  much  of  our  importations  besides  oranges  of  our 
own  production  (Florida  and  California).  Canada  alone 
getting  $970,329  worth,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  $69,669. 

Our  imports  in  1906  amounted  to  $456,726;  $249,658 
from  the  West  Indies;  $98,459  from  Italy;  $49,537  from 
Mexico. 

All  other  fruits,  green  or  dried. — Of  that  class  of  fruits 
we  exported  for  a  value  of  $1,727,943.  Our  biggest  cus- 
tomers being  Canada  for  $816,190;  France,  $137,222; 
United  Kingdom,  $160,690;  Mexico,  $103,434.  Our  ex- 
ports in  that  class  of  fruits  extended  altogether  to  sixty- 
three  various  countries. 

Fruits,  preserved,  canned. — Two  million,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  thousand  and  sixty-four  dollars 
worth  of  such  fruits  was  exported  to  seventy  various 
lands;  the  United  Kingdom's  share  being  $1,723,608 
worth. 

Cut  flowers. — The  export  in  cut  flowers  in  1906 
amounted  to  $3,496,  all  to  Canada. 

FELIX  GILLET. 
Nevada  City,  Cal.,  March  20,  1907. 


THE  STABLE. 


GROWING  THE  DRAFT  HORSE  COLT. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Robison  recently  gave  the  Kansas  Dralt 
Horse  Association  his  experience  in  feeding  and  devel- 
oping a  colt  of  the  heavy  breeds. 

My  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  this  work  has 
been  devoted  largely  to  the  raising  of  grade  and  reg- 
istered draft  horses  and  standard-bred  trotters,  and 
while  draft  and  trotting  horses  are  grown  for  entirely 
different  purposes,  the  feed  and  care  for  the  first  year 
of  the  colt's  life  are  very  much  the  same,  although 
the  draft  colt  may  be  more  permanently  injured  by 
any  negligence  at  this  critical  period  than  the  colt  that 
is  bred  for  other  purposes.  Draft  horses  are  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  heavy  loads.  To  produce 
the  ideal  draft  horse,  we  seek  to  combine  as  much 
bone,  muscle,  weight  and  action  as  possible  with  a 
smooth,  well-proportioned  conformation.  To  secure  this 
in  its  perfection,  there  must  be  no  check  in  the  colt's 
early  growth  and  development.  Whether  draft  or  trot- 
ter, the  first  year's  development  is  all  pushed  till  it  is 
two  years  old  to  attain  its  best  development. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  have  the  right  inheritance 
of  the  qualities  we  hope  to  produce.  The  colt  must  be 
bred  right.  But  the  richest  inheritance  of  prize-winning 
blood  may,  by  neglect,  or  improper  feed  and  care,  pro- 
duce an  ill-shaped  plug,  fit  for  no  special  purpose  what- 
ever. To  attain  the  development  to  which  the  colt's 
inheritance  entitles  it,  it  must  be  kept  growing  from 
the  start.  Draft  colts  are  more  liable  to  blood  poison- 
ing and  constipation  than  the  smaller  breeds.  My  prac- 
tice has  been  to  give  the  colt's  navel  a  thorough  greas- 
ing with  carbolized  vaseline,  and  an  injection  of  tepid 
soapy  water  the  day  it  is  born,  as  a  preventive  of  blood- 
poisoning,  and  to  open  the  bowels.  I  lost  a  number  of 
colts  from  blood  poisoning  before  I  learned  what  caused 
it.    I  have  not  lost  any  since  from  that  cause. 

Dam  and  Colt.— After  the  colt  is  well  started,  which 
is  usually  in  the  spring,  the  dam  will  bring  it  along 
all  right  for  the  next  six  months,  if  she  has  access  to 
good  pasture.  If  she  is  a  poor  suckler,  or  unthritty 
from  any  cause,  she  should  have  a  little  grain  or  grass 
where  the  colt  can  eat  with  her.  If  the  mare  is  kept 
at  work,  the  colt  should  be  kept  in  the  barn  during 
working  hours.  It  should  have  a  clean  box  stall  with 
plenty  of  good  feed  before  it  all  the  time,  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  suck  until  tne  dam  has  had  a  chance 
to  cool  off  from  her  work.  With  proper  care  the  mare 
may  be  worked  during  the  suckling  period  without  re- 
tarding the  colt's  development.  If  the  mares  run  with 
their  colts  on  pasture,  I  always  watch  the  colts  closely 
during  the  end  of  the  grazing  season,  and  if  from  any 
cause  I  find  they  are  not  doing  satisfactorily,  I  feed 
them  a  moderate  ration  of  grain  in  open  boxes.where 
the  colts  can  eat  with  the  mares.  It  only  takes  a  small 
amount  of  grain  to  keep  the  mare  and  the  colt  thriving. 
Oats  and  shelled  corn  make  an  ideal  ration  for  this 
purpose,  but  I  have  found  that  bran  and  shelled  corn 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well. 

The  draft  colt  should  not  be  weaned  until  he  is  about 


seven  months  old,  and  by  that  time  he  should  be  eat- 
ing so  well  that  he  will  not  be  noticeably  affected  by  the 
loss  of  his  dam's  milk. 

It  is  after  the  colt  is  weaned  that  many  breeders 
fail  in  their  management.  The  mare's  milk  will  usually 
keep  the  colt  growing  fairly  well  on  good  pasture,  and  it 
is  usually  the  second  period — after  the  colt  is  weaned — 
that  its  development  is  checked  by  the  breeder's  negli- 
gence. This  is  the  critical  time.  During  this  time  it 
should  have  everything  that  is  good  for  a  colt  to  eat. 
Don't  try  to  economize  now.  Feed  it  all  the  oats,  bran 
and  shelled  corn  it  will  consume.  If  you  haven't  oats, 
make  the  bran  portion  liberal.  Feed  plenty  of  bright 
tame  hay — good  green  alfalfa  preferred — but  cut  out 
the  prairie  hay  for  your  colts.  It  is  a  worthless  ration 
for  the  growing  colt,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
Prairie  grass,  during  the  latter  end  of  the  grazing  season 
and  prairie  hay  during  the  winter,  are  very  productive 
of  worms  in  colts.  During  this  period  of  the  colt's  life 
it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  these  pests.  Before  I  had  tame 
hay  pastures  for  late  grazing,  and  tame  hay  for  winter, 
I  lost  a  few  colts  from  this  cause  before  I  understood 
it.  I  soon  learned  that  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  per 
colt  scattered  over  their  feed  for  a  few  days  was  a  wise 
precaution.  It  rid  them  of  intestinal  worms  almost  im- 
mediately. I  have  never  found  any  hay  for  a  growing 
colt  that  was  equal  to  alfalfa. 

Draft  Colts  are  Different. — With  careful  feed  and  at- 
tention the  first  winter,  the  smaller  breeds  of  horses, 
like  the  trotters,  will  usually  attain  to  a  proper  degree 
of  development,  without  a  great  deal  of  extra  attention 
thereafter.  But  I  have  found  that  it  paid  well  to  push 
the  development  of  my  draft  colts  during  the  second 
year.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  feed  the  horse  colts, 
and  sometimes  the  fillies,  a  light  ration  of  grain  or 
pasture  during  the  second  summer.  One  who  has  never 
tried  it,  will  be  amazed  at  the  remarkable  development 
a  drafl  colt  will  show  in  one  summer  with  a  very  small 
grain  ration  cn  good  pasture.  I  suppose  oats  would  be 
recommended  for  this  purpose  by  the  authorities  on 
feeding,  but  I  have  had  very  satisfactory  results  with 
corn  alone.  Grass  seems  to  provide  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  balance  the  small  corn  ration.  The  ex- 
pense of  such  a  grain  ration  is  small.  I  have  found 
that  a  quart  each  of  shelled  corn  and  oats,  or  a  quart 
and  one-half  of  shelled  corn  gave  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. This  is  about  60  cents  per  month  expense  for 
grain.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  received  as  large  re- 
turns from  an  equal  amount  of  expense  as  this  grain 
ration  fed  on  pasture  will  give  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  a  draft  colt  during  its  second  summer. 

After  that  a  moderate  grain  ration,  and  reasonable 
care,  during  the  second  winter,  practically  completes  the 
development  of  a  draft  colt.  The  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  that  perfect  development  of  form  that  makes  an 
attractive  horse.  He  will  be  more  easily  kept  on  good 
roughness,  with  a  very  light  ration  of  grain  thereafter, 
than  any  other  stock  on  the  farm.  After  they  are  two 
past,  my  horses  cost  me  less  to  winter  them  than  mv 
cattle,  and  do  better  on  ordinary  pasture  in  summer. 

The  second  year's  feed  an  1  care  is  perhaps  not  so  im- 
portant with  the  lighter  breeds  of  horses  as  it  is  with 
draft  breeds,  where  bone  and  weight  are  the  prime  req- 
uisites on  the  market.  During  the  first  year  I  gave 
my  standard-bred  trotting  colts  the  same  care  and  feed 
I  gave  to  my  draft  colts.  The  important  thing  is  to 
secure  the  nice  development  of  bone  and  conformation 
during  the  earlier  and  more  rapidly  growing  period  of 
the  colt's  life. 

The  colt  or  yearling  may  become  unthrifty  with  the 
best  of  feed  and  care  unless  it  is  kept  free  from  lice. 
A  tablespoonful  per  colt  of  sulphur  mixed  with  its  feed, 
and  fed  alternately  once  every  other  day  will  quickly 
rid  the  colt  of  lice. 

Developing  Disposition. — After  one  has,  by  proper 
feed  and  care,  provided  for  the  colt's  best  development, 
he  should  not  omit  these  other  little  attentions  that  as- 
sist in  developing  an  agreeable  disposition.  Colts  love 
to  be  petted,  and  soon  develop  a  great  fondness  for 
those  who  notice  them  and  pet  them  in  the  pasture 
or  feed  lot.  A  little  time  and  attention  bestowed  in  this 
way  is  not  lost,  but  will  repay  the  owner  in  many  ways. 
If  you  can  get  them  so  they  will  let  you  place  your 
hand  on  them  in  pasture  or  lot,  and  rub  them  gentlv 
over  the  forehead,  they  will  become  so  fond  of  you 
that  they  will  follow  you  around  and  invite  these  at- 
tentions, and  plainly  manifest  their  affection  for  you  I 
whenever  you  come  about  them.  Harsh  treatment  from 
a  careless  and  thoughtless  hand  will  sometimes  destroy 
a  colt's  future  usefulness,  especially  if  the  colt  is  a  high- 
strung,  nervous  trotter.  The  colt  must  be  taught  to 
place  confidence  in  the  one  who  is  handling  it.  It  is 
endowed  with  great  natural  intelligence  and  affection 
and  soon  loves  to  manifest  It  if  given  an  opportunity. 


PLANT  PROTECTION. 

PROTECTING  APPLES  FROM  SCAB  AND  WORM. 

Although  we  have  previously  given  the  treatment  ap- 
proved by  investigation  and  experience  as  the  best  pro- 

I  tection  of  apples  and  pears  from  worms  and  scab  in  the 
Watsonville  district,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat  now  that 
the  time  for  the  work  is  at  hand.  Mr.  W.  H.  Volck, 
who  led  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  University  and  is 
now  retained  by  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  counties  as 
horticultural  commissioner,  gives  the  following  pre- 
scription for  joint  insect  and  fungus  prevention: 

1  The  troubles  to  be  corrected  by  spring  and  summer 
spraying  are  at  present  the  codlin  moth  and  apple  scab. 
It  is  fortunate  that  these  pests  can  be  handled  simultan- 
eously. 

Combined  Bordeaus  and  Arsenate  of  Lead  Spray. — 

The  combined  spray  is  intended  for  varieties  troubled 
with  the  scab,  but  it  would  be  a  good  practice  to  treat 
all  alike  at  the  first  spraying,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Bellflowers.  Omit  Bordeaux  with  the  second 
I  spraying  on  all  varieties  which  do  not  become  scabby. 

For  the  valley  orchards  the  following  schedule  is  rec- 
ommended: 

The  First  Spraying. — Use  2  to  2%  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  5-6-50  Bordeaux.  Apply  when 
the  majority  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  That  is  from 
April  25  to  May  10,  approximately. 

The  Second  Spraying. — Use  IV2  to  2  pounds  of  arsen- 
ate of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  4-6-50  Bordeaux.  Apply 
about    the  last  of  May  or  one  month  after  the  first 

spraying. 

These  two  sprayings  should  be  thoroughly  applied, 
and  will  furnish  the  best  possible  protection  against  the 
attacks  of  worms  and  scab  likely  to  occur  at  this  period. 

The  Third  Spraying.  (For  the  codlin  moth  only.) — 
Use  2  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
Apply  between  the  10th  and  25th  of  August.  These 
three  sprayings  are  deemed  sufficient  to  control  the 
codlin  moth  in  the  valley  orchards. 

In  the  hill  section,  where  worms  are  more  abundant, 
the  second  spraying  should  be  applied  about  the  mid- 
dle Ol  May. 

The  Third  Spraying  in  Hill  Sections. — Use  1V&  pounds 

of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Apply  about 
the  middle  of  June. 

Fourth  Spraying  in  Hill  Sections. — Use  2  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Apply  about 
the  middle  of  August. 

Fifth  Spraying  in  Hill  Sections. — Use  1%  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Apply  before 
the  middle  of  September. 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture. — Bordeaux  is  a  combination 
of  bluestone  and  lime.  It  is  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  fungus  diseases  known.  The  various  formulas  men- 
tioned refer  to  the  proportions  of  bluestone  and  lime 
and  the  amount  of  water  used  to  dilute  it,  i.  e.,  5-6-50. 
Bordeaux  is  5  pounds  of  bluestone  and  6  pounds  of  lime 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  other  formulas  read  in  the 
same  way,  the  first  figure  referring  to  bluestone,  tho 
second  to  lime  and  the  third  to  water. 

Preparation  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. — till  the  spray 

tank  two-thirds  full  of  water,  then  add  the  lime,  either 
properly  slaked  and  strained  or  hydrated  lime.  After 
the  lime  has  been  placed  in  the  tank  start  the  agitator 
and  add  the  required  amount  of  bluestone,  which  has 
been  previosuly  dissolved  in  water. 

Continue  the  agitation  for  about  a  minute  after  the 
bluestone  solution  has  been  added,  then  place  the  arsen- 
ate of  lead  in  the  water.  The  tank  may  now  be  filled 
with  water. 

Bluestone  is  more  readily  dissolved  in  hot  than  in 
cold  water,  but  it  should  never  be  placed  in  an  iron 
kettle. 

Spring  Use  of  Bordeaux. — From  our  present  knowl- 
edge there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  using  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  a  winter  spray.  If  any  winter  spray 
is  used  it  should  be  the  lime-sulphur  solution  .which 
acts  both  as  a  fungicide  and  insecticide.  There  is. 
however,  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  Bordeaux 
applied  at  the  time  the  blossoms  are  opening  will  do 
much  towards  the  control  of  the  apple  and  pear  scab. 
This  early  spraying  should  not  be  neglected  with  pears, 
and  it  may  prove  profitable  in  the  treatment  of  the 
apple  scab. 

The  powdery  mildew  was  carefully  observed  in  our 
Bordeaux  experiments  this  year,  but  we  could  demon- 
strate no  advantage  from  its  use  on  this  disease. 

Spraying  a  Tree. — Quite  as  important  as  the  material 
used  is  the  method  of  application,  for  spraying  must  be 
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done  thoroughly,  and  it  is  false  economy  to  be  too  sav- 
ing of  the  spray. 

Do  the  inside  spraying  first,  and  then,  beginning  at 
the  top,  apply  the  overshot  of  outside  .spray.  Do  not 
finish  the  sides  and  bottom  until  the  top  is  thoroughly 
sprayed.  The  men  should  walk  completely  around  the 
tree,  and  spray  directly  at  it  from  all  points.  Do  not 
try  to  spray  around  a  corner.  Before  leaving  any  part 
of  a  tree  the  men  should  stand  well  back  and  spray  the 
tips  of  the  most  extending  branches. 

The  orchardist  should  insist  on  the  tops  of  the  trees 
being  sprayed  first  and  thoroughly.  If  the  upper  work 
is  done  well  the  lower  branches  will  receive  almost 
enough  spray  from  the  drip  and  they  can  then  be  fin- 
ished quickly,  thus  avoiding  the  greater  drip  loss  which 
comes  through  beginning  at  the  bottom. 

The  Spraying  Outfit. — Use  a  power  outfit  equipped 
with  a  mechanical  agitator  where  practicable  and  main- 
tain a  pressure  of  140  pounds  or  more.  For  large  trees 
long  extending  rods  should  be  used,  as  the  tops  cannot 
be  well  sprayed  without  their  use.  The  nozzles  are  also 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  type 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  spraying  to  be  done. 
Bordeaux  nozzles  are  best  when  the  spray  contains 
coarse  impurities,  but  for  ordinary  work  those  of  the 
cyclone  type  are  superior. 

The  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  spray  prepared  by  the  oil 
formula  usually  required  a  Bordeaux  nozzle,  but  the  new 
formula  and  the  commercial  lime-  sulphur  spray,  should 
be  as  readily  run  through  long  distance  Bean  nozzles 
as  are  the  summer  washes.  It  is  well  to  use  a  battery 
of  two  or  three  nozzles  on  each  extension  rod  in  order 
to  increase  the  volume  of  spray  handled  by  each  man, 
for  with  a  large  volume  of  spray  the  time  required  to 
thoroughly  spray  a  tree  is  much  reduced  ,and  hence 
the  labor  becomes  less  expensive. 

Canker  Worms. — When  canker  worms  are"  to  be  com- 
bated the  same  formula  as  recommended  for  tent  cat 
erpillas  may  be  used,  but  the  spray  should  be  more 
thoroughly  applied. 

The  Sappy  Bark  Disease. — This  fungus  disease  is 
killing  many  apple  trees  in  the  Pajaro  Valley.  The  tree 
usually  dies  slowly.  One  limb  after  another  is  at- 
tacked until  the  trunk  becomes  diseased.  The  fungus 
is  most  active  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  and  is  characterized  by  the  sappy  and  puffy 
nature  of  the  bark  which  is  being  attacked. 

Remedy:  Scrape  all  the  diseased  bark  away  down  to 
the  hard  wood  and  also  cut  away  the  bark  all  around 
the  diseased  portions  until  perfectly  healthy  tissue  is 
reached.  Now  thoroughly  saturate  the  wound  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  solution.  When  a  limb  is  too  badly 
affected  to  save  it  should  be  removed  below  the  dis- 
eased portion,  but  if  this  will  require  the  removal  of 
another  important  limb  not  badly  affected,  then  the 
cut  should  be  made  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  limbs 
and  the  diseased  bark  remaining  should  be  removed 
and  the  wound  treated  in  the  usual  way.  Great  effort 
should  be  made  to  save  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  even  if  it 
requires  the  removal  of  over  half  of  the  bark. 

In  preparing  the  disinfecting  solution  use  two  of  the 
7.3  grain  corrosive  sublimate  tablets  to  a  pint  of  water. 
A  pint  whisky  flask  makes  a  convenient  carrier  for 
the  solution.  Apply  with  a  sponge.  The  trees  should 
be  worked  over  several  times  during  the  winter  in  badly 
affected  orchards,  and  it  will  be  well  to  re-treat  all  the 
wounds  each  time. 

This  publication  is  authorized  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners,  C.  H. 
Rodgers,  L.  N.  Trumbly,  and  F.  W.  Hitchings,  who  have 
co-operated  most  thoroughly  and  efficiently  in  all  the 
University  insect  work  in  their  district. 


THE  FIELD. 


FARM  HELP  AT  THE  EAST. 

The  Breeders'  Gazette  of  Chicago,  in  answer  to  a 
pointed  question  gives  an  article  on  the  labor  supply 
which  will  enable  farmers  on  this  coast  to  understand 
the  phases  of  a  very  broad  question,  for  the  shortage  in 
farm  labor  is  not  a  local  condition: 

Complaint  continues  to  be  made  in  practically  all  the 
farming  districts  that  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain  com- 
petent men  to  work  on  farms.  In  cases  it  is  stated  that 
it  is  impossible  to  employ  men  that  can  safely  be 
trusted  with  the  handling  of  horses,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  quite  a  long  list.  Mostly  what  is  written  is  in 
the  nature  of  bitter  complaint  of  the  entire  situation, 
but  one  Iowa  correspondent  asks  a  question  which, 
while  not  promising  a  solution  of  this  vexing  problem, 
is  worth  careful  consideration.  Here  is  his  letter,  in 
part: 


"We  can  hire  no  competent  help  for  work  on  the 
farm.  Railway  contractors  are  offering  from  $1.75  per 
day  up  to  $2.10,  with  board  at  50  cents  per  day,  ten 
hours  work,  nothing  to  do  on  Sunday  and  six  to  eight- 
months  jobs.  Factories  in  nearby  cities  are  offering 
wages  that  seem  impossible.  For  instance,  I  was  pay- 
ing a  fairly  competent  man  $25  per  month.  A  piano  fac- 
tory hired  him  away  from  me  at  $2.25  per  day,  merely 
to  rustle  sticks  of  timber  around  in  the  yard  and  do 
other  similar  work.  We  can  not  compete  with  such 
prices  for  labor,  and  we  have  found  that  it  hardly  ever 
pays  to  get  men  from  the  city.  Now  why  can  not  we 
get  men  irom  the  old  countries?  The  Scotch,  the 
English  and  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  make  the 
j  best  of  farm  labor.  Once  we  could  get  them  when  they 
'  were  green  to  the  ways  of  this  country,  but  now  we 
hardly  ever  see  one  ot  them  hunting  a  job.  Why  is  this 
and  is  there  any  way  by  which  we  could  obtain  a  fresh 
supply?  There  are  a  number  of  us  here  who  would 
I  be  willing  to  club  together  to  bring  out  as  many  as 
twenty  good  men  from  any  one  of  these  countries  and 
would  enter  into  any  sort  of  a  legal  agreement  to  em- 
ploy them  for  a  year  at  wages  which  would  make  them, 
as  I  understand  the  rate  of  pay  over  there,  feel  like 
budding  millionaires  before  six  months  had  passed.  I 
know  there  is  a  law  against  the  importation  of  labor 
under  contract,  but  is  there  not  some  scheme  by  which 
those  who  want  to  go  about  it  in  this  way  might  re- 
lieve their  necessities  in  some  such  manner?" 

The  law  referred  to  provides  for  the  return  to  the 
port  of  embarkation  of  laborers  brought  across  the 
sea  under  contract  to  work  and  also  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  employer  entering  into  the  contract.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  talk  that  this  law  is  evaded, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  government  officials  are 
always  on  the  alert.  This  law  was  passed  to  protect 
the  American  workman  against  the  competition  of 
imported  cheap  labor,  and  is  a  part  of  the  general 
American  scheme  of  protection.  It  would  seem  that 
now,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor,  there  is  no 
need  for  the  protection  afforded,  much  as  is  the  case 
with  many  articles  of  commerce,  which  would  gain 
in  value  if  reciprocal  tariff  agreements  could  be  made 
with  foreign  countries.  We  do  not  know  of  any  way 
by  which  the  farmers  referred  to  by  our  correspondent 
could  legally  engage  men  abroad  to  come  over  sea  to 
work  for  them. 

That  there  is  the  most  widely  profitable  field  in 
history  existing  today  in  th-3  United  States  for  the  ma- 
terial advancement  of  farm  laborers  from  the  nations 
named  is  beyond  question.  The  thing  is  to  get  them 
here  in  the  first  place  and  then  get  them  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Along  the  seaboard  the  demand  for  such 
help  is  just  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  West.  And  then 
there  is  the  gauntlet  to  run  of  the  insistent  demand 
for  trustworthy  men  to  work  in  the  factories. 

It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  know  that  other 
countries  are  in  as  bad  shape  as  we  are  over  the 
agricultural  labor  problem.  We  have  nevertheless  this 
advantage:  We  pay  higher  wages  than  any  one  elss 
and  we  give  the  farm  hand  easier  work  by  letting  him 
ride  the  most  of  the  time.  Even  the  soul-trying  pe- 
destrian exercise  behind  the  harrow  has  been  elim- 
inated from  the  farm  curriculum — and  that  always  was 
the  meanest  job  a  farm  hand  had  to  do.  With  all  these 
points  in  our  favor  we  do  nothing  to  help  ourselves. 
Whether  we  could  do  much  if  we  tried,  with  everything 
favoring  us,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  will  not  hurt  to 
tell  what  other  peoples  are  doing. 

Canada  is  getting  all  the  farm  men  and  women  that 
can  be  coaxed  away  from  Great  Britain,  especially  from 
Scotland.  Australia  is  doing  the  same.  In  both  these 
federations  under  the  British  crown  there  are  contract 
labor  laws,  the  Australian  measures  being  said  to  be 
even  more  rigorous  than  ours.  This  is,  however,  nulli- 
fied, we  are  informed,  in  a  degree  by  the  different  states 
having  power  to  assist  good  workmen  and  women  in 
getting  from  the  old  country  to  the  island  continent. 
Our  exchanges  from  Sidney  and  Melbourne  state  that 
each  lot  of  such  folk,  whose  passages  on  shipboard 
have  practically  been  paid  for  them,  has  been  promptly 
cleaned  up  immediately  on  arrival.  No  guarantee  or 
employment  is  given. 

We  have,  however,  sufficient  advantages  to  offer  over 
all  other  countries  which  should  if  properly  advertised 
result  in  bringing  to  our  shores  many  good  farm  la- 
borers. It.  would  seem  that  if  the  State  of  New  York 
through  its  agricultural  department  can  legally  adver- 
tise abroad  lands  for  sale  any  inland  state  could  also 
legally  advertise  its  need  for  farm  laborers,  detailing 
the  wages  that  would  be  paid  and  in  general  setting 
forth  the  picture  in  the  attractive  terms  so  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  facts.  A  proper  advertisement  of  a': 
the  inducements  we  have  to  offer  would  attract  a  most 
desirable  class  of  help  in  some  degree.    In  Europe  the 


alluring  claims  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  South  America, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  kept  constantly  before 
the  attention  of  the  farm  laborers,  and  that,  even  with- 
out any  "assistance"  to  emigrate,  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent us  obtaining  any  fair  share  of  the  best  class  of 
help  when  there  is  absolutely  nothing  made  public 
about  the  favoring  conditions  extant  today  in  the 
United  States. 

We  do  not  advance  these  suggestions  as  carrying 
in  or  with  them  any  sort  of  a  panacea  for  the  trouble 
complained  of,  but  in  modern  commerce  the  business 
which  is  not  advertised  goes  to  the  wall  before  the 
onslaught  of  that  which  is  and  the  labor  market  is 
no  whit  different  to  any  other. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


SHORT   AND    LONG   COURSES    IN  AGRICULTURE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  California  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Berkeley  is  making  notable  arrange- 
ments to  begin  about  October  1  a  series  of  short  courses 
of  instruction  at  the  University  Farm  at  Davisville,  the 
views  of  an  experienced  teacher  therein  are  of  par- 
ticular interest.  It  is  planned  that  the  California 
courses  will  begin  with  the  dairy  and  animal  industries 
and  follow  with  a  succession  of  subjects  in  viticulture, 
horticulture,  irrigation  and  general  farming  to  continue, 
perhaps,  until  March.  As  California  has  so  many  agri- 
cultural specialties  of  great  financial  importance,  there 
is  unusual  opportunity  here  for  short  course  work,  and 
pupils  can  take  one  or  more  or  all  of  the  subjects  in 
sequence  as  they  see  fit. 

Professor  W.  A.  Henry  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
gives  the  following  conclusions  concerning  the  under- 
taking: 

In  short  courses  I  believe  we  have  done  our  greatest 
work.  Our  regular  short  course,  which  lasts  two  win- 
ters of  fourteen  weeks  each,  has  a  total  registration  this 
year  of  326.  Our  students  range  in  age  from  eighteen 
up  to  fifty-six  years — the  average  twenty-one  years. 
A  great  many  of  them  work  as  month  hands  on  farms. 
A  goodly  number  are  farm  owners.  They  are  not  boys, 
or  "kids"  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  A  few  are  here 
without  any  particular  thought  of  care  for  their  future. 
We  have  a  few  rich  boys,  for  example,  that  take  this 
course  because  stock  raising,  for  instance,  is  a  fad  and 
becoming  fashionable  with  the  rich.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  some  rich  boys  that  are  intensely  in  earnest. 
Then,  the  great  majority  of  this  class  is  pushing  on  to 
the  limit,  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge  and  train- 
ing that  will  help  them  on  the  farm. 

Our  attendance  of  agricultural  students,  outside  the 
farmers'  course,  has  not  materially  increased  over  last 
year.  I  lay  this  to  the  enormous  demand  for  labor  on 
the  farm.  Wisconsin  farmers  are  almost  desperate,  and 
wages  are  so  high  that  I  do  not  know  where  the  thing 
will  end.  We  had  enormous  crops  of  every  kind  in  the 
state  this  year.  With  the  great  shortage  of  labor,  the 
splendid  maximum  crops,  and  unheard-of  prices,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  farmers  and  farmer  boys  feel  like  stay- 
ing at  home  and  gathering  in  the  wealth,  some  of  which 
would  otherwise  slip  from  them. 

The  longer  I  compare  our  institution  in  the  long 
course  in  agriculture,  in  its  results,  with  the  short 
course,  the  more  I  see  plainly  the  purposes  of  the  two. 
Where  a  young  man  has  a  good  preparation,  and  where 
he  has  high  ideals  of  farm  life,  the  long  course  is  a 
splendid  training  for  the  highest  type  of  the  American 
farmer.  Likewise  where  the  young  man  wishes  to  thor- 
oughly prepare  himself  to  become  an  investigator,  a 
teacher,  or  a  leader,  as  editor,  or  something  else  in 
agricultural  effort,  then,  long  course  instruction  should 
be  followed.  Where  a  young  man  has  limited  prepara- 
tion; where  he  wants  to  get  the  most  intensely  practi- 
cal, helpful  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  briefest 
time;  where  one  cannot  go  into  all  the  preliminary 
studies  that  lead  up  to  the  conclusions  reached  from  di- 
rect agricultural  practice — then  one  .should  take  the 
short  course.  The  short  course  is  not  successful  with 
young  men  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  those  who 
have  had  no  practical  farm  experience.  But  it  succeeds 
splendidly  with  boys  who  have  completed  the  district 
school  work,  and  who  have  been  partners,  as  it  were, 
with  their  fathers  in  farming,  or  who  have  actually  run 
farms  themselves.  As  soon  as  a  young  farmer  has  had 
some  real  experience  and  carried  responsibility,  then 
he  is  ready  to  take  our  short  course,  if  he  wishes.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  taking  lads 
who  have  never  had  any  care  or  responsibility  in  this 
line,  and  those  who  have  carried  such  responsibility. 
For  the  first  class  the  course  is  about  useless.  For  the 
latter  class,  who  wish  to  succeed  and  make  something 
of  themselves,  it  is  a  splendid  course. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

The  market  has  been  inactive  this  week.  The  situa- 
tion in  spots  has  been  affected  by  the  storm  which 
has  effectively  stopped  all  movements  to  this  market. 
There  has  been  some  little  dealing  in  futures  at  prac- 
tically the  same  figures  as  last  week.  Advices  from 
the  East  and  from  Europe  have  shown  a  feverish  mar- 
ket all  week  with  a  general  tendency  to  a  higher  range 
of  values  due  to  reports  of  crop  damage  in  Kansas  and 
elsewhere.  The  crop  outlook  for  California  becomes 
worse  as  the  season  advances,  as  there  is  now  no  pos- 
sibility of  further  seeding  to  wheat.  The  floods  have 
done  considerable  damage,  but  how  much  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  Reports  from  the  Northern  part  of  the 
Coast  are  to  the  effect  that  the  inquiry  is  now  very 
limited  and  that  but  little  is  doing  in  the  way  of  wheat 
transactions.  The  crop  outlook  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  good. 

Barley. 

The  week  opened  with  higher  prices  for  cash  barley 
and  an  advance  of  one  half  cent  in  futures.  For  cash 
barley  $1.20  was  bid  and  in  some  cases  refused.  Later 
in  the  week  the  market  for  spot  stock  relapsed  into 
dullness.  Buyers  seemed  to  withdraw  after  the  ad- 
vance but  sellers  have  kept  the  market  firm  and  are 
making  no  concessions.  Receipts  and  stocks  continue 
moderate.  The  crop  outlook  becomes  poorer  as  the 
season  advances,  as  the  continued  rains  are  preventing 
seeding  and  the  acreage  is  certain  to  be  small. 

Oats. 

The  oat  market  is  but  moderately  supplied  and  deal- 
ers continue  to  describe  the  market  as  firm.  Transac- 
tions for  the  week  have  not  been  heavy. 

Corn. 

The  market  is  unchanged,  dry  lots  meeting  with  only 
moderate  attention  and  wet  corn  not  being  wanted  at 
all.  In  most  respects  the  market  may  be  considered 
as  nominal. 

Flour. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  upward  in  the  prices  of 
this  commodity.  The  weather  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  for  many  are  holding  on  tightly 
waiting  for  more  news  of  how  the  washouts  will  affect 
the  market.  The  Oregon  competition  is  weaker  than 
before  on  account  of  the  storms  and  railroad  troubles, 
which  have  almost  paralyzed  transportation  from  there 
here.  The  demand  here  continues  steady  with  indica- 
tions of  an  increase.  There  is  about  equal  call  for  fam- 
ily and  bakers'  flour. 

Wool. 

The  wool  market  eased  off  a  few  days  ago  and  the 
dealers  have  been  talking  lower  prices.  At  present  the 
situation  may  be  described  as  weak  at  the  decline. 
Some  new  spring  clip  has  been  received  and  several 
small  sales  have  been  made  at  various  points  but  not 
enough  has  been  sold  to  establish  prices.  The  East 
ern  market  has  been  unfavorably  affected  by  the  de- 
cline in  Wall  street  stocks,  which  has  created  distrust 
among  manufacturers.  The  latter  are  taking  no  more 
than  they  absolutely  need  and  are  letting  the  holders 
of  raw  wool  carry  the  burden  until  financial  affairs  get 
more  settled.  The  spring  clip  in  this  State  is  expected 
to  be  unusually  clean  owing  to  the  heavy  rains. 

Hops. 

The  market  is  firm.  It  is  reported  that  10  cents  has 
been  paid  in  Sonoma.  New  York  buyers  of  hops  have 
recently  bought  "fair"  Oregon  hops  at  9  cents  on  the 
Coast  and  have  paid,  according  to  report,  8%  cents  for 
Russian  rivers. 

Millstuffs. 

Very  much  the  same  condition  prevails  as  a  week 
ago.  The  prices  range  a  little  higher,  with  indications 
of  a  still  stronger  market  unless  the  transportation 
service  improves.  Northern  mills  are  unable  to  affect 
the  California  market  to  any  appreciable  extent,  being 
sold  ahead  and  also  suffering  from  the  car  shortage. 
Hay. 

This  week  the  total  receipts  of  hay  have  been  2650 
tons,  considerably  less  than  last  week.  Nearly  all  of 
the  hay  in  the  country  is  so  located  that  it  cannot  be 
brought  by  water,  and  the  situation  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  The  bulk  of  the  present  stock 
is  concentrated  in  three  districts — the  northern  part  of 
Contra  Costa  County,  the  Livermore  Valley,  and  the 
Hollister  country.  Country  roads  are  practically  im- 
passable now  and  the  Contra  Costa  stock  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  hauled  to  the  water  for  transportation  here. 
At  Stockton  there  is  a  bar  forming  in  the  channel 
which  prevents  loaded  boats  from  leaving  there,  and 
everywhere  the  railroad  is  the  only  means  of  trans- 


portation. Washouts  on  the  line  complicate  the  trouble. 
Consequently  prices  are  very  high  for  all  hay  except 
alfalfa,  which  is  not  in  much  demand,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  green  feed  which  is  available.  The 
continued  rain  makes  the  outlook  extremely  dubious. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  heavy  volunteer  crop,  but 
as  practically  all  the  volunteer  has  been  ruined  by  the 
late  rains  for  the  past  several  seasons,  quite  a  large 
proportion  may  be  lost  unless  the  weather  moderates. 
If  the  rain  continues  there  will  not  be  half  as  much 
hay  sown  and  raised  next  season  as  last. 

Beans. 

Reports  and  rumors  of  the  devastating  floods  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  are  causing  the 
market  in  beans  to  be  extremely  firm.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  supply  for  the  State  comes  from  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  the  islands  between  the  sloughs 
that  branch  out  from  the  river.  Much  of  the  land  is 
reclaimed  and  protected  by  levees,  and  rumor  has  it 
that  two  of  the  larger  plantations  have  been  inundated. 
If  this  be  true  and  the  same  misfortune  overtakes  many 
of  the  others,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  great  shortage  of 
beans,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to  sow  for  the  next 
crop  on  land  which  has  been  flooded  so  recently.  There 
is  very  little  shipping,  and  the  market  is  rather  in- 
active. Especially  in  black  eye  beans  the  prices  are 
climbing.  They  bring  now  from  5  to  5%  cents  per 
pound,  having  risen  from  4%  cents  within  a  week. 
Practically  all  California's  supply  of  beans,  except 
limas,  is  threatened  by  the  storms  anl  floods. 

Poultry. 

The  market  is  very  firm  with  prices  pointing  up- 
ward. The  bad  condition  of  country  roads,  coupled  with 
the  transportation  difficulties  on  the  railroads,  have 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  poultry  to  market 
and  receipts  have  been  very  light.  The  larger  chicken1! 
bring  especially  good  prices,  though  there  is  plenty  of 
demand  for  all  sizes.  Pigeons  have  gone  up  a  little, 
the  best  bringing  $1.75  per  dozen  now,  in  contrast  to 
$1.50  last  week. 

Butter. 

Only  the  continued  rains  keep  up  the  market  in  but- 
ter this  week.  It  is  the  opinion  of  dealers  that  foiu 
days  or  a  week  of  sunshine  would  cause  the  prices  to 
come  down  with  a  rush.  In  spite  of  the  weather  the 
price  has  declined  a  cent,  being  now  32%  cents.  There 
have  been  no  arrivals  from  northern  counties,  or  in- 
deed, any  points  at  a  little  distance  from  San  Francisco, 
owing  to  the  delays  on  the  Southern  Pacific.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  ready  in  the 
country,  which  will  be  rushed  to  market  as  soon  as 
the  holders  can  manage  it.  As  a  consequence,  dealers 
are  not  anxious  to  hold  on  to  what  they  have,  and  indi- 
cations are  that  there  will  be  a  still  greater  decline 
very  soon,  even  if  the  importations  do  not  reach  a 
high  figure. 

Eggs. 

Eggs  are  weak,  as  there  is  little  demand.  As  usual 
the  wholesalers  lay  the  trouble  to  the  weather.  Nobody 
is  putting  any  in  storage,  because  the  dampness 
makes  it  probable  that  they  will  not  keep  well.  It  is 
necessary  to  candle  them  very  carefully  and  take  the 
greatest  precautions,  and  even  then  it  Is  a  risk.  Every- 
one is  waiting  for  a  succession  of  clear  bright  days  be- 
fore commencing  seriously  the  business  of  storing  eggs. 
A  number  tried  it  two  or  three  weeks  ago  when  the 
prices  were  down  to  19  cents,  but  rain  set  in  and 
stopped  the  work.  The  quotations  are  now  22  cents, 
with  little  business  doing. 

Cheese 

There  is  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the  market. 
Owing  to  the  washouts  and  other  difficulties  receipts 
have  been  light  from  the  country  districts  and  prices 
remain  firm,  slightly  strengthened  since  a  week  ago. 
The  anticipated  falling  off  in  price  has  not  yet  come 
about,  because  the  yield  has  been  interfered  with  by 
the  heavy  rains.  It  will  probably  be  two  or  three  weeks 
yet  before  any  considerable  decrease  in  price  Is  noted. 

Potatoes. 

The  demand  continues  good,  and  conditions  are  about 
the  same  as  previously,  the  importations  not  having 
been  interfered  with  by  the  weather  so  much  as  In 
other  commodities.  The  best  stock  comes  from  Ore- 
gon, principally  by  steamer.  Prices  are:  Oregon,  $1.50 
to  $2.20;  Eastern,  $1.50  to  $1.85;  Sacramento  river, 
$1.65  to  $1.90. 

Vegetables. 

Rain  doesn't  hurt  asparagus,  and,  therefore,  the  mar- 
ket has  been  bountifully  supplied  with  this  vegetable 
while  everything  else  is  scarce.  It  is  coming  in  from 
Alameda  county  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  large 
quantity.  The  price  is  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pound. 
Rhubarb  is  about  the  same  as  last  week,  selling  at  from 


$1.25  to  $1.75  per  box,  though  dealers  are  predicting 
lower  prices  within  a  week  or  two.  It  is  expected  that 
a  little  fine  weather  will  depress  the  market  to  75 
cents.  Bay  peas  are  just  beginning  to  come  in  and  are 
finding  a  good  market  at  15  cents.  Poorer  grades  sell 
at  from  5  to  9  cents.  Cucumbers  are  at  a  stand  still, 
ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  all  the  supply  coming  from 
hothouses.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  good  mush- 
rooms, though  the  importations  are  scarce.  All  grades 
find  ready  sale.  There  is  an  over  supply  of  poor  onions, 
but  the  better  grades  are  in  good  demand. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Storms  at  sea  cause  the  dealers  to  be  a  little  uncer- 
tain about  their  ability  to  renew  their  supplies  of  Hono- 
lulu bananas,  and  the  prices  are  rising  a  little  in  conse- 
quence. During  the  week  island  fruit  has  risen  25 
cents,  New  Orleans  bananas  staying  constant  at  from 
$2.00  to  $3.00.  Freight  is  irregular  from  the  East  and 
receipts  have  been  light.  Apples  are  very  weak,  the 
market  being  much  oversupplied.  Three  carloads  of 
red  apples  from  Southern  Oregon  in  the  middle  of  the 
week  found  few  buyers  at  $1.50  and  $1.75  per  box. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  upper  limit  has  been  reached  in  the  price  of 
oranges.  Fancy  stock  now  sells  for  from  $2.50  to  $3.00 
per  box  and  remains  firm  at  those  figures.  Standards 
and  choice  fruit  bring  more  than  last  week,  selling  25 
cents  higher  for  all  grades.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  the  smaller  varieties,  and  fruit  stores  are  paying 
as  high  as  $3.25  for  extra  fine  fruit,  running  from  176  to 
216  in  a  box.  Peddlers  are  not  doing  so  much  as  usual 
with  the  standard  varieties,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Business  in  dried  fruits  is  dull,  the  only  fruit  left  on 
the  market  in  any  quantity  being  prunes.  Peaches  and 
apricots  are  extremely  scarce.  There  are  between 
25,000,000  and  30.000,000  pounds  of  prunes  on  the  Coast 
The  prices  have  dropped  on  the  fifties  to  3«4  and  3% 
cents,  as  contrasted  with  the  previous  quotation  of  3V4 
and  4  cents. 


POISONING  COYOTES. 

The  forest  service  bureau  of  the  department  has 
just  issued  a  bulletin  on  "Wolves  in  Our  Forests." 
Speaking  of  poisons  and  methods  of  poisoning  wolves, 
and  we  presume  for  coyotes  also,  which  is  the  nearest 
pest  to  a  wolf  which  we  have  in  California,  the  bulle- 
tin says: 

In  the  use  of  poison  it  is  of  first  importance  to  de- 
termine the  amount  that  will  kill  with  certainty  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  According  to  German  and 
French  authorities  on  toxicology,  the  smallest  dose  of 
strychnine  that  will  kill  a  25-pound  dog  is  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  a  grain.  Quadruple  this  for  a  100- 
pound  wolf  and  we  have  two  grains.  Mr.  B.  R.  Ross, 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  found  that  this  quantity 
would  kill  a  wolf  quickly.  Experiments  by  Prof.  David 
E.  Lantz,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  would  indicate  the 
best  results  from  a  still  larger  dose.  One  grain  killed 
a  21-pound  dog  in  seventy-five  minutes,  while  two 
grains  killed  a  40-pound  dog  in  twenty-seven  minutes, 
without  acting  as  an  emetic.  For  a  wolf,  therefore,  four 
grains  of  pure  sulphate  of  strychnine  would  seem  to 
be  a  proper  dose. 

For  wolves,  place  four  grains  of  pulverized  sulphate 
of  strychnine  in  a  3-grain  gelatin  capsule,  cap  securely, 
and  wipe  off  every  trace  of  the  bitter  drug.  The  cap- 
sules should  be  inserted  in  a  piece  of  beef  suet  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  the  cavity  securely  closed  to  keep 
out  moisture.  The  juice  of  fresh  meat  will  dissolve 
the  gelatin  capsule,  hence  only  fat  should  be  used. 
The  necessary  number  of  these  poisoned  baits  may  be 
prepared  and  carried  in  a  tin  can  or  pail,  but  they 
should  not  be  touched  with  naked  hands.  Old  gloves 
or  forceps  should  be  used  to  handle  them.  The  baits 
may  be  dropped  from  horseback  along  a  scented  drag 
line  made  by  dragging  an  old  bone  or  piece  of  hide,  or 
may  be  placed  on,  around,  or  partly  under  any  carcass 
on  which  the  wolves  are  feeding,  or  along  trails  fol- 
lowed by  the  wolves.  Partial  concealment  of  the  bait 
usually  lessens  the  wolf's  suspicion,  while  some  kind 
of  scent  near  by  or  along  the  trail  insures  its  atten- 
tion. 

The  gelatin  capsule  will  dissolve  in  about  a  minute 
in  the  juices  of  the  mouth  or  stomach.  When  the 
strychnine  is  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  it  will  some- 
times kill  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  when  taken  on  a 
full  stomach  the  wolf  may  have  time  to  travel  some 
distance  before  dying.  In  experiments  on  dogs  the 
animal  usually  becomes  helpless  in  one  or  two  minutes 
after  the  first  symptoms  of  poison,  and  dies  five  or  six 
minutes  later. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


COLORING  BUTTER. 

Robert  Treat  Whitehouse,  of  Portland. 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
district  of  Maine,  gives,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  his  opinion  as  to  the  exact  re- 
quirements and  regulations  which  apply 
to  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese 
under  the  Federal  pure  food  law,  partic- 
ularly as  to  coloring  and  the  use  of  salt- 

"I  will  say  that  these  matters  are  us- 
ually covered  by  specific  departmental 
rulings  and  regulations  in  addition  to  the 
statute,  and  I  have  written  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  regulations  or 
rulings  upon  this  statute,  which  they 
may  have  issued,  and  expect  to  hear 
from  them  shortly,  at  which  time  I  will 
give  you  a  full  opinion  on  the  subject. 

"For  your  guidance,  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, I  will  give  you  my  opinion  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  the  effect  that  the  act  of 
June  30,  1906,  Chapter  3915,  known  as 
the  pure  food  law,  which  prohibits  the 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  any 
food  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded 
does  not  prohibit,  limit  or  affect  the  right 
of  manufacturers  to  mix  or  use  .salt  as 
they  see  fit  with  their  butter  and  cheese, 
and  that  in  relation  to  the  use  of  color 
or  staining  matter  I  should  not  prose- 
cute any  case  of  butter  or  cheese  colored 
or  stained,  unless  the  coloring  matter 
was  a  deleterious  ingredient  which  would 
render  the  article  injurious  to  health,  or 
unless  the  articles  were  colored  or  .stain- 
ed in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  in- 
feriority is  concealed. 

"Butter  or  cheese,  otherwise  pure,  is 
not  in  my  judgment  inferior  simply  be- 
cause it  is  of  a  pale  color;  but  you  will 
see  that  it  is  upon  this  point  that  the 
construction  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and 
I  shall  be  interested  to  obtain  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment on  this  .subject." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DAIRY  COW. 

In  the  course  of  an  essay  on  "Our 
Dairy  Interests,"  at  the  Interstate  Dairy 
Congress,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Marple  says: 

This  wonderful  animal,  the  cow,  who 
for  thousands  of  years  has  furnished,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  a  table 
delicacy  that  is  not  only  desirable  but 
is  a  necessity;  this  animal  that  is  wor- 
shiped by  the  Hindoos;  that  is  regarded 
by  them  as  having  no  superior,  that  is 
represented  as  stairs  that  lead  to  heaven 
and  that  is  adored  there;  this  noble,  si- 
lent partner  of  ours,  man's  best  friend  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  most;  this  source 
from  which  we  get  a  large  proportion  of 
every  meal,  all  hail.  When  we  awake 
we  behold  the  walls  on  which  the  plas- 


ter has  been  held  by  her  hair.  We  fasten 
our  clothes  with  buttons  and  we  comb 
our  hair  with  a  comb  made  from  her 
horns.  We  put  on  our  feet  a  pair  of 
shoes  made  from  her  skin,  and,  as  we 
enter  the  dining-room  and  sit  down  to 
a  tempting  breakfast,  we  find  she  has 
provided  us  with  a  plate  of  butter,  a 
piece  of  cheese,  a  cup  of  milk,  a  pitcher 
of  cream  for  our  coffee,  a  plate  of  cream- 
biscuit,  a  smoking  beefsteak,  and  above 
everything  else  is  the  lovable,  interest- 
ing, prattling  children  whose  foster 
mother  she  is.  We  go  to  our  office  and 
fasten  our  important  documents  together 
with  glue  made  from  her  hoofs,  and  when 
we  go  to  dinner,  we  find  soup  made  from 
her  tail,  delicious  roast-beef,  pumpkin- 
pie  made  with  her  cream,  sweetened  with 
sugar  that  was  whitened  with  her  blood, 
and  made  out  of  beets  grown  on  land  fer- 
tilized with  her  bones;  and  we  eat  this 
with  teeth  made  from  a  card-board 
through  a  chemical  process  that  was  pro- 
duced from  her  paunch.  She  is  the  only 
animal  that  works  day  and  night.  By 
day  she  gathers  food  and  by  night  she 
converts  it  into  these  articles  of  diet 
and  usefulness. 

In  this  country  she  commenced  her 
mission  at  Plymouth  Rock  and,  tied  be- 
hind the  dust-covered  emigrant-wagon, 
she  has  gone  with  man  to  the  setting 
sun.  As  westward  the  star  of  Empiro 
took  its  course,  she  went  in  advance  of 
civilization  and  not  only  prepared  the 
way,  but  made  it  possible  for  the  early 
settlers  to  stay.  It  was  her  sons  that 
hauled  the  emigrant-wagon  and  broke 
the  sod  in  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country.  She  endured  all  the  hardships 
of  the  pioneers  and  during  her  march, 
as  well  as  when  the  country  was  settled, 
she  picked  up  the  straws  that  blew  her 
way  and  furnished  milk  to  fill  the  breast 
of  her  who  rocked  the  cradle  and  fed 
the  babe  that  became  a  ruler. 

The  wonderful  moving,  living,  breath- 
ing, active  piece  of  mechanism;  this  gen- 
eral-utility animal  who  has  done  so  much 
and  received  so  little  at  our  hands;  sh« 
who  has  lifted  the  mortgage  from  so 
many  homes  and  adorned  them  with  all 
the  comforts  that  come  only  with  genius 
and  wealth;  she  who  made  the  sandy 
deserts  to  blossom  as  the  rose  and 
changed  poverty  and  distress  into  afflu- 
ence and  joy;  she  who  turned  adversity 
into  general  prosperity,  paid  the  interest 
on  railroad  bonds  and  made  it  possible 
for  the  railroads  to  operate  at  a  profit 
branch  lines  that  had  been  abandoned; 
she  who  has  done  this  and  a  thousand 
times  more,  is  certainly  entitled  to  our 
first  consideration. 


LEADING  HOUSEMEN  USE  IT. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  13,  1906 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co  ,  Cleveland,  O.. 

Please  send  me  your  hors<>  pictures  advertising 
GOMBAUI/T'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM.  All  the  leading 
horsemen  around  hei  e  use  it,  and  are  well  pleased 
with  the  work  it  does. 

THOMAS  WELCH. 


De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will   interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you  a  Beautiful    Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy    and    name   of  separator 
you   are  now    using,  if   any   :    :    :  ; 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices:  DRUMM  and 
SACRAMENTO  STS. 

San  Francisco 
107  First  St.      123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

10l7Po«St.. Seattle 


u 


SCREAM 
.  SEPARATOR 


"is  as  good  as  represented" 


1 


The  Cleanest  Skimming'  Sepa- 
rator 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a 
separator  is  to  get  more  cream 
— more  money — out  of  your 
milk.    The  U.  S.  gets  the  most. 

HOLDS  WORLDS  RECORD 
FOR    CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

The  Simplest  Separator, 

both  in  operating  mechanism 
and  bowl  construction.  Three 
gears  and  the  bowl  are  all  the 
'machinery'  there  is  to  the  U.S. 

A  "Simple  Bowl"  Separator. 

Only  two  strong,  simple,  eas- 
ily handled,  easy-to-clean  parts, 
inside.    Gets  ALL  the  cream. 

The  most  Durable  Separator. 

Few  parts,  and  those  strong 
and  finely  built  of  the  best 
materials  by  skilled  workmen. 

The  Easy  Running-  Separator. 

Gearing  correctly  propor- 
tioned, strong  but  not  heavy, 
accurately  fitted,  has  ball  bear- 
ings, and  runs  in  oil. 

The  Safest  Separator. 

Gearing  all  enclosed  within 
the  solid,  low,  one-piece,  iron 
frame. 

Our  handsome  free  catalogue 
not  only  tells,  but  shows,  every- 
thing about  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  27 
pictures.  Please  ask  for  No.  148. 


Laton,  Cal.,  Dec.  20,  190G. 

I  purchased  one  of  your  No. 
6  Separators  last  January,  and 
have  used  it  ever  since.  I  find 
it  as  good  as  represented.  It  is 
still  as  good  as  new  and  does 
first-class  work.  It  turns  very 
easy.  My  12-year-old  boy  can 
run  12  gallons  through  without 
tiring.  It  skims  clean  and  is 
very  easy  to  wash.  Have  been 
out  nothing  for  repairs. 

J.  S.  STROLE. 


TJ.  S.  WON 
BLUE  RIBBON 

California 
Mid-State  Fair. 
Only  one 

awarded. 


FROMPT  DELIVERY  assured  California  customers  from  San 
Francisco  warehouse.    NO  DELAY. 

ADDRESS  ADD  DETTERS  TO  BELLOWS  FALLS,  TT. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

BELLOWS  PALLS,  VT. 


Contains  all  the  money-making  points  of  dairying.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  you  will  find  How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed, 
When  to  Feed,  What  Foods  Produce  Most  Milk,  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Milk-Producing  Foods,  How  to  Feed  Silage,  the  Care  of 
the  Milch  Cow,  and  many  other  profitable  and  practical  suggestions 
that  help  swell  the  profits  of  the  dairyman.    With  the  book  we  will 
send  additional  information  telling  you  how  and  why  you  can  get  the 
most  out  of  you  milk  by  using  the 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

We  guarantee  that  with  a  Tubular  you  can 

get  50  per  cent  more  cream  over  the  old 
pan  method  of  skimming,  and  6  per  cent 
over  any   other  cream  separator  made. 
Sharpies  Separators  get  all  the  cream  and 
the  Tubular  is  the  easiest  running,  easiest 
cared  for,  and  easiest  kept  clean.  There 
is  just  one  tiny  piece  in  the  bowl,  themilk 
can  is  low  and  handy,  the  bearings  are 
self  oiling.     Write  for  the  "Business 
Dairying"  at  once  stating  number  of 
cows  you  keep.    Ask  for  booklet  D.131 

P7lr.  8.  L.  B<-;  it,  Veriella,  Pa.,  nays  "The  Tubular  makes  me  t:aj.00  .yearly."  { 


Toronto,  Can. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


THE  SAVING  OF  THE  BOY. 

John  Smitherson  stopped,  clutching 
vaguely  at  the  primative  fence.  His 
withered,  knotted  hands,  tanned  and  har- 
dened by  a  life-time  of  toil,  trembled, 
spasmodically  seeking  a  firmer  grip  of  the 
Irregularly  shaped  palings.  The  fine 
face,  noble  in  its  simplicity,  twitched; 
the  downward  curves  of  the  sensitive 
mouth  drooped  into  deeper  lines  of  pain. 

"In  black  and  white!  In  black  and 
white!" 

For  the  past  hour  he  had  repeated  the 
words  to  himself  like  a  lesson  that  is 
learned,  scarcely  conscious  as  yet  of  its 
meaning.  Dimly  he  realized  that  life  had 
suddenly  been  cut  in  two,  one  part  quite 
separate  and  distinct  from  the 
other.  The  former  had  been  joyous,  per- 
fect, viewed  in  the  light  of  the  latter. 

The  old  tarmer  turned  to  gaze  wist- 
fully and  with  shaking  head  towards  his 
home.  From  the  kitchen  chimney  smoke 
ascended  perpendicularly  to  the  clear 
January  sky.  It  was  near  the  dinner 
hour;  Mary  would  be  wondering  what 
had  become  o!  him;  rarely  had  his  weekly 
journey  to  the  sleepy,  straggling  village 
occupied  so  long.  But  the  thought  of 
the  midday  meal  choked  him.  Was  it 
possible  he  would  even  eat,  drink,  or 
sleep  like  other  mortals  again? 

He  groaned,  slowly,  as  old  men  do; 
and,  releasing  one  hand  from  his  sup- 
port, stuffed  deeper  into  his  pocket  the 
carefully  folded  newspaper.  It  pressed 
against  his  breast;  he  could  feel  his 
beating  heart  rustle  the  cruel,  callous, 
printed  sheet.  Once — it  seemed  long  ago 
— that  paper  had  been  his  delight;  in  the 
evenings  his  wife  sat  and  sewed  while  he 
read  aloud,  haltingly  perhaps,  the  items 
he  thought  would  interest  her.  And  it 
lasted,  gave  food  for  reflection,  for  seven 
days  till  the  next  came  round.  But  tha' 
which  had  hitherto  given  so  much  joy 
had  recoiled'  Recoiled  like  a  stab  in  the 
dark  from  one's  nearest  and  dearest;  a 
cherished  friend  turned  traitor! 

Mrs.  Williams  had  looked  up  as  he  en- 
tered the  shop,  hastily  covering  some- 
thing on  the  counter.  Every  Saturday 
morning  for  fifteen  years  the  good-nat- 
ured dame  had  paused  in  her  occupation 
of  dispensing  highly-colored  sweetmeats 
to  the  youth  of  the  village,  and,  with  a 
polite  inquiry  after  his  health,  handed 
him  his  usual  copy  of  the  Observer.  But 
this  morning  she  seemed  absent-minded. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  had  faltered.  "I've 
sold  your  copy  in  mistake." 

John  Smitherson  had  mildly  protested, 
for  there  was  not  another  news  agent  in 
the  village.  He  feared  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, like  himself,  was  getting  past 
work,  and,  his  eye  roving  about  the  place 
fancied  it  detected  his  favorite  sheet  pro- 
truding from  beneath  a  pile  of  less  solid 
literature.  He  fingered  it;  Mrs.  Williams 
had  speedily  interposed. 
"That's  an  old  copy,  Mr.  Smitherson." 


Durable  Harness 

Your  harness  will  always 
look  well  and  wear  well, 
and  will  give  double  service 
if  treated  with 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Prevents  rotting.  Gives  a  glossy 
black  finish.  Makes  RTSther 
soft,  strong  and  durable. 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

is  the  best  axle  lubricant.  Will 
not  gum  or  corrode.  Superior 
to  castor  oil  and  more  ecuomi- 
cal.  Sold  everywhere—  all 
felzea. 

Made  by  STANDARD  Oil.  CO. 

Incorporated 


But  he  had  carefully  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles, and,  to  what  was  intended  to  be 
the  mortification  of  the  shopkeeper, 
thrust  a  forefinger  on  the  date,  proving 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  very 
number  he  sought.  The  old  dame  grudg- 
ingly acknowledged  her  mistake;  he  had 
put  down  his  penny  and  departed. 

It  was  all  very  clear  now,  of  course: 
all  too  clear.  Pausing  on  the  road  home- 
ward for  breath,  he  had  opened  the  news- 
paper at  the  center  page.  A  name — John 
Smitherson — caught  his  eye;  the  para- 
graph was  under  the  heading  of  "Yester- 
day's Proceedings."  He  remembered 
every  word,  would  remember  so  long  as 
It  pleased  God  he  should  live. 

"At  the  Mansion  House  yesterday  John 
Smitherson,  31,  described  as  a  clerk,  was 
charged  with  embezzling  the  sum  of 
£142  from  his  employers,  Messrs.  Roth- 
erwell  &  Co.,  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  magistrate  remarking  the  case  was 
a  serious  one,  prisoner  was  remanded  in 
custody." 

There  it  was  in  black  and  white!  His 
son — his  only  son!  How  well  he  remem- 
bered the  boy's  last  birthday— to  them 
John  was  a  boy  still.  Ever  dutiful,  he 
had  come  home  for  its  celebration;  he, 
John  the  elder,  had  related  how  he  had 
married  at  31.  Perhaps  John  the  young- 
er would,  too!  But  the  "boy"  had  shaken 
his  head;  he  remained  heart-whole;  in 
their  quiet  way  they  had  rejoiced. 

That  was  three  weeks  since;  he  was 
doing  well  by  all  accounts.  And  now,  a 
felon,  a  criminal  in  the  dock!  The  ma» 
groaned  again;  it  was  terrible.  Better 
have  put  him  to  the  plough  like  his  father 
and  sires  before  him.  The  Lord  had  in- 
tended the  Smithersons  to  till  the  soil; 
it  was  sacrilege  to  allow  the  lad  to  stray 
from  the  paths  of  his  ancestors. 

At  the  rough  wooden  gate  he  paused, 
realizing  that  the  worst  remained  to  be 
faced.  Mother  must  never  know.  John's 
usual  weekly  letter  should  have  reached 
them  that  morning;  its  absence  was  ac- 
countable in  the  light  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  could  never  tell  Mary  the 
reason;  it  would  break  her  heart.  But 
should  John  be  convicted  —  the  word 
made  him  shudder  —  could  he  explain 
the  lack  of  those  epistles  she  looked  for 
so  eagerly  month  after  month?  And  then 
an  inspiration  seized  him — John  must 
never  be  sentenced! 

He  entered  the  snow-white  cottage, 
scarcely  daring  to  meet  the  glance  of  his 
wife.  Round-faced,  ruddy  of  complexion, 
sixty-odd  years  rested  lightly  upon  her 
shoulders.  Little,  except  rheumatism, 
troubled  her  placid  existence. 

"You're  late,  John,"  she  observed  look- 
ing up  anxiously,  as  he  removed  his  coat 
and  slowly  hung  it  behind  the  door. 

"Yes,"  he  murmured,  with  a  painful  at- 
tempt at  naturalness.  "Mrs.  Williams 
sold  out  all  the  papers." 

"Sold  out!"  Her  eyes  flashed,  but  he 
saw  it  not.  "Too  bad  of  her!  You  didn't 
by  any  chance  call  at  the  'Fox'  to  see 
one?" 

"Ha!  ha!  That  old  joke!"  with  a  hollow 
laugh  that  tried  him  strangely.  "But  I 
might  ha'  done!    I  might  ha'  done!" 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  with  its 
spotless  linen  cloth,  making  a  great  pre- 
tense to  eat.  His  wife,  it  seemed,  re- 
garded him  shrewdly,  though  he  avoid- 
ed a  direct  look.  And,  like  his,  her  ap- 
petite was  poor,  or  was  it  fancy?  He 
had  never  had  a  secret  from  his  wife; 
it  was  hard,  so  very  hard  to  dissemble! 

"Mother."  he  blurted  out,  presently, 
lighting  his  pipe — a  present  from  John 
last  Christmas,  he  recalled  with  a  start 
—"Mother,  what  about  Sarah  Jane?" 

In  the  big  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  he 
hoped  to  conceal  his  agitation.  His 
heart  thumped  painfully  while  he  awaited 
her  reply. 

"Sarah  Jane?"  she  repeated.  "What 
are  you  driving  at?" 


Send 

FOR. 

Free 
Sample. 


Congo 


NeverIeak 

Roofing 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE 


Congo  is  good  enough  for  a  factory 
filled  with  valuable  machinery,  and  cheap 
enough  for  a  poultry  house. 

Anybody  can  lay  it. 

Unlike  many  ready  roofings  it  is  coated  on  both  sides, 
so  it  won't  rot.  People  who  use  Congo  call  it  the  "  never- 
leak  roof." 

The  free  Sample  tells  the  story.    Send  for  it  to-day 

BUCHANAN-FOSTER  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  San   Francisco,  Chicago 


"Why,"  boldly,  "it's  time  I  saw  her. 
Two  years  come  Mich-.ielmas,  and  bed- 
ridden as  sh«.  is." 

Mrs.  Smitherson  s/hook  her  head. 
"It's  a  weary  way  this  weather."  And, 
as  an  afterthought,  "When  would  you  be 
thinking  of  going,  dear?" 

The  man's  heart  grew  lighter;  Mary 
was  taking  it  better  than  expected.  All 
the  same  she  frequently  chided  him — 
gently,  it  was  true — for  neglecting  his 
sister. 

"When?"  he  echoed.  "No  time  like 
the  present.  There's  a  train  soon.  Wil- 
kins'U  drive  me  to  the  station,  I  make 
no  doubt." 

"But  getting  home?  It  would  be  so 
late." 

"I  could — I  " 

"Yes?" 

"Stay  the  night  ii  needs  be.  No  oc- 
casion to  be  afeard,  my  dear.  It's  a 
while  though  since  we've  been  parted." 

Now  that  it  was  out,  John  Smither- 
son marveled  at  his  own  audacity.  Had 
he  been  told  he  would  have  suggested 
such  a  thing,  the  idea  would  have  been 
scorned.  And  he  was  deceiving  his 
wife.  Alas!  one  never  grows  too  old  to 
lie. 

The  woman  suddenly  looked  up. 
"As  you  please,  John,"  she  murmur- 
ed.   "I'll  expect  you  back  to  morrow." 

John  Smitherson  set  about  the  task  of 
preparation  with  all  the  feverishness  of 
t  a  school  boy.  It  was  something,  some- 
thing to  be  up  and  doing.  To  sit  still  in 
the  face  of  a  crisis  is  galling;  there's 
satisfaction  in  action,  if  merely  physical 
and  resultless. 

"Give  my  love  to  Sarah  Jane,"  were 
the  last  words  that  fell  upon  the  old 
man's  ears  as  Wilkins  helped  him  into 
the  gig,  hut  he  felt  his  promise  was 
Judas-like.    Did  Mary  but  know! 

The  station  was  not  far,  and  some  time 
remained  before  the  next  train  to  Mind- 
wick  was  due.  Wilkins  wanted  to  get 
his  ticket,  but  the  farmer  declined. 

"You  get  back,  my  lad,"  he  observed. 
"Maybe  you've  another  job  waiting." 

Wilkins,  whose  ancient  cart  and  still 
more  ancient  horse  was  in  request  as 
the  one  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  village  and  civilization,  re- 
marked, as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was. 
Smitherson  went  into  the  small  looking 
office,  and  tremulously  asked  for  a  ticket 
to  London. 

"If  Mary  but  knew,"  he  kept  repeating, 
as  at  length  the  train  steamed  in  and  he 
was  being  conveyed  towards  the  great 
metropolis.  If  she  but  knew!  Sarah 
Jane  might  be  dead,  buried — his  destina- 
tion was  London.  In  either  case  his 
sister  was  safe;  on  the  other  hand,  his 
own  flesh  and  blood,  was  in  dire  ex- 
tremity. 

If  only  she  knew!  When  upstairs  he 
had  quietly  unlocked  the  wardrobe  door 
and  extracted  a  box.  Within  was  a  docu- 
ment carefully  preserved  in  tissue  paper, 
representing  savings,  savings  quickly 
convertible  into  cash  in  that  wonderful 


ty  pounds,  several  shillings  and  a  few- 
pence,  but  it  might  prevail.  Mary,  too, 
had  another  certificate,  but  that  was  not 
his  to  touch. 

The  unaccustomed  whirr  and  rattle  of 
the  train  made  his  eyes  ache,  his  head 
dizzy.  "Remanded  in  custody!"  Yet 
money  accomplished  most  things,  even 
to  opening  pri&on  doors. 

At  last  the  journey  was  ended;  the 
short  winter's  day  had  closed  in;  lights 
already  burned  at  London  Bridge  Sta- 
tion. As  he  stumbled  out  of  the  car- 
riage on  to  the  platform,  one  of  a  seeth- 
ing, hurrying  mass  of  humanity,  he 
looked  around  bewildered.  A  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  a  heavy  burden  drag- 
I  ging  at  his  heart;  he  felt  lonely — unut- 
terably lonely. 

But  the   thought  of  the  boy  braced 
|  him  up;  he  struggled  bravely  forward. 
The  platform  was  long,  and,    the  last 
pas-senger  to  reach  the  barrier,  he  halted; 
I  the  ticket  collector  conversed  with  an 
|  elderly  female.   Vaguely,  the  figure  seem- 
ed familiar,  and  as  he  held  out  the  piece 
of  pasteboard,  it  turned.    A  look  of  con- 
sternation spread  over  his  face. 
"Mother!" 

Mrs.  Smitherson  gasped,  her  rosy  face 
went  pale. 

"John!  You!" 

Clutching  his  arm,  they  stared  at  each 
other,  moving  out  of  the  way  of  a  trol- 
ley laden  with  luggage. 

"John,"  said  his  wife,  "1  thought — I 
thought  you  were  going  to  Mind  wick?" 

"Ah,"  the  man  mumbled,  smiling 
faintly.  "But  I  didn't.  What  are  you 
doing  here?"  Then  in  a  whisper:  "Is 
it  John?" 

Her  arm  trembled  upon  his;  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  \ 

"Then  you  know,"  she  sobbed.  "I 
wanted  to  keep  it  from  you,  poor  dear. 
I  saw  the  paper  while  you  were  at  the 
village.  It  seemed  like  God's  goodness 
Mrs.  Williams  hadn't  shown  you." 

"Cheer  up,"  observed  the  man.  "May- 
be it's  well  we  met.  I  wa&  going  to 
Rotherwell's." 

"And  I."  murmured  Mary  through  her 
tears.  "Wilkins  drove  me  to  the  next 
station.  I've  brought  it  all  with  me — 
the  eighty  pounds."  ? 

"Mary,  you're  a  jewel!  Eighty  and 
seventy" — he  calculated  slowly — "that's 
a  hundred  and  fifty;  we'll  get  John  off 
yet.  They  shan't  suffer.  And  we'll  have 
him  home;  always  with  us.  He  can  do 
a  bit  o'  framing,  and  I'm  not  so  old  I 
can't  still  do  a  bit  myself.  Mary,  my 
gal,  we'll  be  happier  than  ever!" 

Tears  trickled  fast  down  the  old  man's 


HEALD'S 

BusinessGollege  andSchool  of  Engineering 

The  Leading  Commercial  and 
Engineering  School  In  the  West 

Has  branches  at  Oakland,  Stockton,  Fresno  aud 
Santa  Cruz. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  TEARS. 
80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1.000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  forgraduates 
oithe  colleg* .  Mining,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering departments.  All  departments  open  the 
entire  year  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction 
Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street.  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


I  IPPIA  The  Drought-Resisting  Lawn 
Lll  I  Irl,  Plant,  a  new  and  Remarkable 
Substitute  for  Lawn  Grass.  Solves  the 
problem  of  maintaining  a  lawn  through  the 
dry  California  summer.  Descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list  on  application.  For  sale 
place — London.    It  was-  not  a  deal,  seven-  by  JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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TKe  I/ittle 
Hed  School 


them    quickly  away 


'we'd  best  take  a 


j|S  FOUND  in  the  rich  farming 
country  of  Alberta,  Canada, 
just  the  same  as  it  is  found 
on  the  prairies  of  the  central  or 
eastern  states. 

In  fact,  facilities  for  educating 
your  children  are  just  as  good  in 
Alberta  as  they  are  in  any  section 
of  the  United  States. 

Western  Canada  is  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  in  the  matter  of 
making  money  from  agricultural 
pursuits  it  is  ahead  of  any  other 
country  on  earth. 

Live  stock  and  crops  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  there,  and  in  larger 
quantities,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

The  rich  grasses  to  be  found  on 
the  plains  of  Southern  Alberta  pro- 
duce better  and  fatter  live  stock 
than  any  other  grasses  known,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  water 
almost  any  kind  of  grain  or  veget- 
able can  be  raised. 


In  order  to  suppy  the 
necessary  moisture  a  large 
irrigation  project  is  now  under  way 
which  will  supply  water  to  the  very 
richest  portion  of  this  great  Cana- 
dian province. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
is  building  a  vast  system  of  ditches, 
which,  when  completed,  will  water 
about  1,500,000  acres  of  this  rich  land. 

Land  under  this  system  of  ditches 
is  being  offered  at  prices  so  low  any 
man  with  a  small  amount  of  money 
can  find  a  home  there  with  the 
assurance  that  with  one  or  two 
crops  the  land  will  be  paid  for. 

On  the  vast  irrigated  tracts  of 
Southern  Alberta  you  can  find  a 
farm  that  will  just  suit  you,  and  you 
can  rest  assured  that  if  you  farm  it 
fifty  years  you  will  never  have  a 
crop  failure. 

Full  information  and  particulars 
how  to  see  the  land,  terms  of  sale 
and  prices  will  be  sent  upon  appli- 
cation to 


Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Colonization  Company,  Limited, 

61  NlntK  Avenue,  West.  CALGARY,  ALT  A.,  CANADA. 

Sales  Department,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Irrigated  Lands.  4 


GUARANTEED:    65   per  Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CTiKAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 

Milking  Made  Easy 

By  using  the 

Burrell=Lawarence=Kennerdy  Milking  Machine 


1  50  in  daily 
use  in  Califor- 
nia by  leading 
dairymen 


They  save 
time,  labor  and 
money  and  are 
absolutely  san- 
itary. 


Tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  an  outfit 

that  will  do  your  work. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


face;  he  brushed 
with  his  sleeve. 

"Mother,"  he  said 
cab.  Hi." 

The  farmer  raised  his  stick;  an  out- 
side porter  hurried  up. 

"Four-wheeler,  sir?"  gauging  the  re- 
quirements of  his  prospective  client  at  a 
glance. 

John  acquiesced;  they  were  helped  into 
the  cab  as  gently  as  time  and  London 
bu&tle  would  permit,  and  driven  rapidly 
towards  Throgmorton  street.  The  fare 
paid,  arm  in  arm  they  entered  the  narrow 
vestibule  of  No.  101.  Rows  of  bewildering 
brass  plates  encountered  them  on  either 
side.  John  approached  a  military  look- 
ing man  in  uniform. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Rotherwell,"  he  ven- 
tured timorously. 

"Rotherwell's?  Inside!" 

They  followed  his  forefinger  into  what 
John  considered  an  unusually  small  of- 
fice. The  important-looking  personage  in 
uniform  entered  after  them,  flinging  back 
what  looked  like  the  bars  of  a  collapsible 
cage.  The  next  moment  they  experienced 
a  peculiar  sensation;  they  were  ascend- 
ing into  the  air! 

Mary  uttered  a  short  scream;  John 
gasped  in  astonishment.  The  attendant 
smiled. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  observed.  "This  is 
an  elevator.  Rotherwell's  offices,  second 
floor." 

Amazed,  they  remained  silent,  and  be- 
fore recovering  their  astonishment  the 
elevator  had  halted,  the  door  was  flung 
back  again.  A  smart  young  fel- 
low in  frock  coat  and  silk  hat,  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hand,  bounded  quickly 
in.  The  cage  closed  once  more,  and  then 
an  exclamation  broke  the  silence. 

"Mother — father!" 

It  was  questionable  who  were  the 
more  surprised.  John  and  his  wife  at 
finding  their  boy  at  large,  or  the  son  dis- 
covering his  parents  amid  such  unusual 
surroundings.  The  old  man  started  for- 
ward, and  threw  his  arms  around  the 
"boy." 

"John!    John!    Then  it's  not  true?" 

"You  read  it?"  he  queried.  "I  was 
afraid  of  that.    I'm  so  sorry." 

The  elevator  had  stopped  once  more; 
their  lad,  to  his  parents'  pride  and  the 
attendant's  surprise,  took  an  arm  of  each. 
Affectionately  he  led  them  along  a  nar- 
row passage  to  a  room  labeled  "Private." 
Thick  carpet  lay  upon  the  floor,  the 
chairs  he  drew  out  were  luxurious  and 
springy.    They  were  amazed. 

"Now,"  said  John  the  younger,  seeing 
them  comfortably  seated,  "we  can  talk. 
You  didn't  get  my  letter  this  morning?" 

"Letter?"  Mrs.  Smitherson,  hitherto 
too  astonished  to  speak,  gasped.  "No, 
dear." 

"The  fog,  I  expect;  it's  been  delayed. 
But  I  wrote  in  case  you  happened  to  see 
the  papers.  You'd  think  perhaps  it  was 
I?" 

"And  it  wasn't — it  wasn't.  Thank 
God!"  cried  the  old  man,  wringing  his 
son's  hand.  "But  I  knew  it  couldn't  ha' 
been.    I  knew  it  couldn't  ha'  been." 

The  young  man  smiled  happily. 

"The  culprit's  name's  the  same  as 
mine,  that  's  all.  He  was  here  before 
me;  I  think  I  told  you  the  coincidence 
when  I  got  the  berth." 

John  Smitherson  scratched  his  head. 

"Of  course  you  did,"  he  answered  at 
last  reminiscently.  "He  was  a  boy  then, 
so  was  you.  You've  growed  up  togeth- 
er." 

John  junior  laughed  joyously,  leaving 
the  room  to  return  again  with  cups  of 
tea. 

"Here,  mother!"  he  cried.  "You  must 
both  come  back  to  my  digs;  we'll  make 
a  holiday  of  it.  I'll  drop  Wilkins  a  line 
to  meet  you  in  the  morning." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  old  farmer 
and  his  wife  spent  a  whole  night  the 
guests  of  their  son.  They  marveled  at 
everything  he  told  and  showed  them. 

"Mother,"  said  Smitherson  fervently, 
when,  tired  out  but  happy,  they  retired, 
"our  John's  still  honest,  the  Lord  be 
praised! " 

And  the  owner  of  the  ancient  gig 
and  still  more  ancient  horse,  expecting 
next  morning  to  see  only  the  farmer's 
wife,  was  surprised  to  find  the  farmer 
as  well.    But  Wilkins  only  smiled. 


WORTH  $100  TO  A  UTAH  MAN. 

Parowon,  Utah. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 
My  son-in-law  used  ab^ut  half  a  bottle 
of  COMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  on 
his  horse  for  curb,  and  he  says  it  is  a  sure 
cure  and  no  mistake.  He  says  it  has  done 
him  $100  worth  of  good. 

JOHN  S.  HYATT. 


Most  makers  of  lamp- 
chimneys  don't  mark  their 
wares  —  possibly  they  are 
ashamed  to. 

If  I  didn't  make  as  good 
chimneys  as  I  do,  I  wouldn't 
mark  mine  either. 

I  mark  mine  "Macbeth" — 
my  own  name — because  I  am 
proud  to  be  known  by  them. 

My  Index  —  it's  free — tells  other  reasons 
why  my  lamp-chimneys  are  marked  and  why 
I  am  proud  to  put  my  name  on  them.  May 
I  send  it  to  you? 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


L7iSD  FOR  SALE  7\ND  TO  RENT 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 


FOR  SALrB 


IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  oi 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  pi  ices,  and  in  no  cas-e  it  is  beltived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  nevtr  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  in  igation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LUStt, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout.  Administrator  of  the  estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Cali 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

VP  rite  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
Booklet  on  ANTHRA  X  and  'BLA  CKLEC. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 


TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 


Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets 


Berkeley.  Cal 


West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


Blake.  Moffitt&Towne.™* 

1400  Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

Electrical  and  mining  Engineering. 

Surviying,  A  rchittcturi.  Drawing  and  A  uaytng 

5/00  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  l'ear.  A.  VAN  DKR  NAJLLKN.  Pret't. 
Assaying  of  Or<  s,    $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
As*ay,$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying    Established  in  1864.    bend  for  circular. 


EXCELL 


■aRn°dN  ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory  I 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man- 
ufacturers and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  is  made  in  out 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron 
Double  Kenned  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitlsn'tthebest 
you  can  ouy  any  where,  don't  pay  tor 
ft  Eaiytoltj.  Mo«if»rUDceD*tded.  Ttli 
lie  m\>rxit  jnur  building  »nd  Ut  ui  quote  jvu 
factory  i»?1cn.  Writ*  far  Motel  Qoodu  C»tel.-E 
No.  RM  "  Is  fm. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

 OltTwttnd,  Ohio.   
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY!  Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROKDING.  Fresno,  'alifornia,  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Dulls  and 
Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOI.STEIN  CATTLE  — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co  , 
Stockton.  Cat  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P.  O  nox,  321  Petaluma.  Cal.  

HOLSTHINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calif.  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durham*    Address  E  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal . 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JKRSKYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin 
Co  ,  Cal.   

"HOWARD"  SHORTHORNS — Qui n to  herd,  77  pre- 
miums California  State  Fairs  1902-3-4.  Regis- 
tered cattle  of  beef  and  milking  families  for  sale. 
Write  us  what  vou  want.  Howard  Cattle,  Ad- 
dress temporarily.  San  Mateo,  Cal.  

JERSEYS,  HOI.STK1NS.  &  DURHAMS,    Bred  es-  | 
pecially  for  use  in  dairy.    Thoroughbred  Hogs,  | 
Poultry.    Wm,  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876  


A  Safe,  $r*ttj,  and  Poslthe  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 

the  place  of  all  HnameDts  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bonches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  hy  drugitlBts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Us  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  * 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SIERRA  KENNELS 

E   M.  TIDD,  Proprietor 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats.  JAMES 
H.  HESTER.  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud— Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman— Fee,  $15 

 FOR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches,  from  <  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best.  When 
writing  particularize  >our  want. 

SIERRA  KENNELS,  Berkeley .  Cal. 


200-250 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  Tl'R    EY  EGGS.   25c  each 
Chas.F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and   Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


egg  fowls  i  White  Wyandottes  j  HM&U 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
1  Orr,  Secy-freas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle, 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitcl  Avenue  Poultrv  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98P.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


S.  M.  COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Toulouse  Geese 
$7,  White  P.  Rock  $5,  Buff  Leghorns  $4,  per  trios 


WM.  NILES  &  Co  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl,  etc. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Keds.  Eggs  for  hatching  $1.25  per  15.  Henry 
Sutton,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Box  92,  Lodi.Sau  Joaquin 
Co.,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


GEO  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal.  | 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE    AND    POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.  Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  1  al. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,    DUROC  HOGS 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGK  H.  CROT,EY,  637  Brannan  Street,  Sao 
Francisco.  M; 
f ac t  u  r  e 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.  Send  (or  Catalogue— FREE 


,;  1 1  Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — Our  birds  are 
larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  lay  bet- 
ter than  Leghorns,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
$7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right 
kind;  a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record 
and  Price  of  eggs. 

W.  SULLIVAN.  Agnew,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  County. 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  30  Years 
Importer  and   Breeders  of  All  Vartetiet  of  Lano 

and  Water  K 

Stock  for    Sale  bep'  31  361  McAllister  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  try  a 


Whitcomb  Steel 
Barn  Door  Latch 

The  Whitcomb  is  the  most  conve- 
nient latch  made.  Can  be  attached  to 
any  door  with  case.  No  fitting  neces- 
sary. Holds  door  open  or  closed. 
Horses  cannot  open  it.  Nothing  about 
it  that  will  catch  in  the  harness.  Two 
large  handles  enable  you  to  open  the 
door  from  either  side.  Strong  and 
durable.  Enameled  finish  with  gal- 
vanized bolt. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  the 
Whitcomb,  send  4Uc  to  pay  express 
charges  and  we  will  send  you  one 
latch  free. 

Albany  Hardware  Specialty  Co., 

Box  110,  Albany,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STOCKMEN — Here  is  your  chance  to 
secure  a  MRST-CIASS,  WEIL  IMPROVED  STOCK  RANCH 

in  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  terms. 
Wood  enough  on  the  place  to  pav  for  it 
several  times,  and  near  the  R.  R.  For  full 
particulars,  address  W.  W.  G.,  box  No.  it), 
this  office. 


Beckman*s 
Single  Trace 
Harness 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Nursery. 
Either  single  or  double.  Adjustable. 
Works  on  either  side  of  animal's  hind 
legs  as  desired. 

Guaranteed. 
Not  to  have  any  side  draft; 
Not  to  chafe  the  animal; 
Impossible  to  break    vines    or  scar 
trees  with  trace  or  single  tree. 
Satisfaction,  or  money  cheerfully  re- 
funded. 

PRIGE  $25 

Geo.  V.  Becktnan 

LODI,  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 
Hest   1  ree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Fresno  County. 

VERY  GOOD  OUTLOOK  FOR  FRUIT 
SEASON. — The  Fresno  Republican:  It 
is  a  little  too  early  to  tell  whether  any 
damage  was  done  to  the  peach  crop  by 
the  late  frost,  but  it  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  none  whatever  was  done, 
according  to  a  number  of  observing  fruit 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apricot 
crop  always  uncertain,  seems  to  have 
gone  very  much  to  the  bad,  from  a  com- 
bination of  frost,  rain,  and  wind. 

On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  the  fruit 
year  is  very  good.  Nothing  so  far  has  in 
terfered  with  the  vines,  and  if  the  rest 
of  the  season  is  as  propitious  there 
should  be  a  good  crop. 

The  best  circumstances  pointing  to  a 
good  year  for  vineyardists  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  grapes  in  the  market  have 
been  cleared  up. 

"There  has  been  an  unusually  active 
spring  demand,"  said  A.  L.  Sunderland, 
the  well-known  fruit  man,  "and  while 
there  was  a  good-sized  holdover  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  this  is  now  all  gone. 
Jobbers  are  calling  for  raisins  that  they 
can't  get  right  now." 

Of  course  no  figures  are  being  set  on 
raisins  for  the  coming  season  as  yet,  but 
purchases  will  begin  just  as  soon  as  the 
danger  of  frosts  is  gone. 

Santa  Clara  County. 

ALL  BLOSSOMING  FRUITS  IN- 
JURED BY  HARD  RAIN.  —  San  Jose 
Daily  Mercury:  The  farmers  of  the  val- 
ley are  sure  of  one  or  two  things,  and 
those  are  not  very  gratifying  to  them. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  things  of 
which  they  are  not  so  sure,  and  they  fear 
for  the  time  to  come  when  they  will  be. 

But  through  it  all  there  is  a  broad  vein 
of  hope  and  quite  an  assurance  of  better 
days,  if  worse  going  before  means  such  a 
thing. 

All  the  fruits  which  were  in  blossom 
at  the  time  of  the  heavy  rains  of  late 
date  are  seriously  damaged.  Just  the 
exact  amount  of  the  damage  is  not  a 
thing  determined  as  yet.  The  apricots 
received  the  worst  blow,  and  all  agree 
that  what  "cots"  are  left  by  the  time 
summer  comes  will  be  very  thankfully 
received.  Some  of  the  early  plums  were 
hard  hit  by  the  rain  and  the  cold,  but 
the  peaches  that  were  in  blossom  es- 
caped without  much  injury. 

The  market  is  slow  now,  and  the  pack- 
ers are  complaining  of  a  lack  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
amount  of  prunes  now  on  the  Coast  is 
somewhere  between  25,000,000  and  30,- 
000,000  pounds,  and  they  are  the  only 
fruit  left  in  any  quantity,  the  apricots 
and  the  peaches  being  few  indeed.  The 
prices  have  dropped  on  the  fifties  to  from 
3%  to  3%  cents  per  pound,  as  contrasted 
with  the  previous  price  of  3%  to  4  cents. 
In  spite  of  the  slight  anxiety  which  pre- 
vails among  some  ol  Ihe  dealers,  how- 
ever, it  is  thought  by  most  orchardists 
that  the  prunes  will  be  all  consumed 
without  any  further  drop  in  the  price 
before  next  season's  product  comes  on 
the  market. 

Some  little  trouble  was  caused  the 
shippers  of  dried  fruit  by  the  service 
of  the  freight  cars,  which  has  been  de- 
layed from  15  to  35  days,  and  thus 
caused  the  precipitation  of  a  large 
amount  of  fruit  upon  the  market  at  the 
same  time.  This  has  been  responsible 
for  much  of  the  trouble,  delay  and  anx- 
iety that  have  marked  the  disposal  of 
the  fruit  in  some  parts  of  the  East. 

San  Bernardino  County. 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  INJURED  BY 
RAIN. — The  Evening  Index:  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Co.'s  monthly  review  of  trade  condi- 
tions for  February  in  Southern  California 
is  as  follows: 

Rainfall  to  date  has  been  considerably 


genuine. 

1  lb.  35  cts. 


The  Glass 
Will  Settle  It 

Wage  unremitting  war  on  lice, 
if  you  would  keep  hens  with 
either  pleasure  or  profit.  Those 
little  specks  so  like  the  color  of 
the  feathers,  are  the  gray  body 
lice  that  suck  the  very  life  blood 
from  the  hens  and  make  them 
almost  wholly  unprofitable. 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

will  rid  the  hens  of  these  dreadful 
parasites  thoroughly,  quickly,  and 
with  the  leaSt  trouble  to  yourself. 
K1II9  lice  on  poultry,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  ticks,  bugs  on  cucumber, 
squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  It 
is  a  perfect  disinfectant  and  deodor- 
izer. Look  forthe  word  "INSTANT" 
on   the  can  —  then  you  have  the 

3  lbs.  85  cts. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  your  order  to  us. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

TIIEPET  AI.I  M  V  I  N't  TltATOK  CO., 
I'etuluiiiu.  1  "  i '"  "l 
III.  Coast  lHatrlbutur*. 


over  normal  through  Southern  California 
and  farm  work  has  been  delayed,  which 
will  affect  the  cereal  crop  to  some  extent. 
The  last  heavy  rains  that  opened  March, 
it  is  reported,  have  damaged  coming  de- 
ciduous fruit  crops,  especially  in  the  foot- 
hill districts.  The  destruction  of  blos- 
soms will,  it  is  believed,  materially  affect 
the  coming  seasons  output.  The  un- 
usual amount  of  moisture  continuing  in 
the  soil  has  also  retarded  beet  planting, 
although  it  has  been  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Thinning  will  begin  the 
middle  of  March. 

Winter  vegetables  are  going  forward 
and  good  prices  are  being  realized.  The 
car  shortage,  it  is  estimated,  will  cause 
loss  to  celery  growers  of  $250,000. 

The  orange  market  is  in  good  shape. 
F.  o.  b.  and  cash  orders  are  plentiful. 
The  shipments  for  February,  always  the 
weakest  month,  averaged  118  carloads 
per  day,  against  115  for  the  same  month 
I  last  season,  and  prices,  while  not  high, 
offer  fair  profit.  The  railroads  seem  to 
<  be  trying  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to 
meet  requirements  of  shippers  in  the 
matter  of  cars.  The  176  daily  asked  for 
March  have  so  far  been  provided.  The 
reduction  of  railroad  rates  of  10  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  was  most  welcome 
to  the  growers.  It  means  the  giving  up 
by  the  railroads  of  about  $500,000  for  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

The  lemon  market  is  satisfactory,  the 
demand  is  good  and  in  competition  Cali- 
fornia brings  50  to  75  cents  per  box 
more  than  the  Sicily  fruit. 

The  bean  market  is  inactive.  The 
demand  is  restricted  to  filling  im- 
mediate wants.  Sellers  are  not  urging 
'  business,  but  seem  willing  to  await  the 
outcome  of  the  present  season  before  at- 
tempting to  unload  holdover  crop  below 
present  values. 

The  cured  fruit  market  is  slow,  offer- 
ings in  all  lines  small  and  quotations  are 
practically  unchanged.  The  trade  pulse 
seems  to  indicate  that  apricots  may  go 
higher  and  prices  for  peaches  be  shaded 
a  trifle.    Prunes  are  steady. 

The  raisin  situation  continues  strong 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

and  handsome  booklet  which  tells  all  about 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 

—  the  most  weather -proof 
and  best-wearing  ot  all  pre- 
pared roofs.  Let  us  prove 
our  claims — it  means  as  much 
to  you  as  it  does  to  us. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

91  India  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento,  Los  Antfelrs; 
Portland,  Ore. :  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Spokane.  Wash. 


with  a  tendency  to  push  up  values  on 
spot  goods.  Less  than  100  carloads  still 
remain  in  the  State.  Wherever  attention 
is  directed  to  prices  for  futures  it  is  ap- 
parent that  growers  have  firm  ideas  that 
sweat-box  prices  should  open  this  year 
above  4  cents. 

Solano  County. 
JAPANESE  HOLD  ORCHARDISTS 
UP. — The  Saturday  Bee:  Some  time  ago 
a  meeting  was  called  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  Vaca  Valley  on  the  labor  question, 
as  was  then  related  in  The  Bee.  The 
meeting  appointed  T.  L.  Gates,  John 
Caughey,  and  Joseph  Kidd  a  committee 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary 
to  secure  for  the  orchards  the  help 
needed.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  by 
all  there  would  be  a  great  scarcity  of 
suitable  labor  for  the  orchards. 

About  a  week  ago  The  Bee's  corres- 
pondent interviewed  Mr.  Gates  and 
learned  that  the  committee  had  not  met 
or  taken  any  steps  to  organize.  He 
stated  that  his  own  mind  had  materially 
changed  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject. 
He  did  not  now,  as  he  did  then,  think 
there  would  be  a  scarcity  oi  labor.  As  to 
the  character  and  reliability  of  the  ser- 
vice offered,  he  was  not  so  sure. 

Since  that  time  The  Bee's  correspon- 
dent has  consulted  with  and  interviewed 
others  that  have  had  experience  in  fruit 
raising,  and  are  interested  in  the  com- 
ing crop,  and  while  they  do  not  all  share 
the  opinion  that  there  will  be  an  abund- 
ance of  labor  offered,  they  do  think  that 
the  outlook  is  better  now  than  it  was  a 
month  ago. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  prominent 
fruit  man  being  approached  by  Japanese 
to  rent  hi.s  orchard.  They  wanted  the 
ranch  for  $1000  per  year.  This  he  would 
not  take,  but  asked  them  a  much  higher 
sum.  Finally  they  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  take  $1000  they  would  see  that 
he  did  not  get  the  help  necessary  to  har- 
vest his  crop.  It  appears  others  have 
been  threatened  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  fruit  raisers  and 
the  white  laborers,  it  is  argued,  to  get 
together,  compose  their  differences,  and 
render  it  impossible  for  these  foreigners 
to  make  their  threats  good.  The  want  of 
suitable  residences  to  house  the  work- 
men and  their  families,  it  is  pointed  out, 
is  one  of  these  differences,  and  should 
be  taken  in  hand  by  the  employers.  The 
permanency  of  the  employment  of  the 
ranch  hand  is  another.  Let  it  be  known, 
the  argument  runs,  that  the  white 
worker  has  the  preference,  and  if  any 
men  are  dismissed  it  shall  be  the  Asiatic, 
and  this  difficulty  in  a  measure  disap- 
pears. There  are  other  questions  that 
come  up,  but  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  they 
can  all  be  settled. 

Yolo  County 
APRICOTS  PINCHED.  —  San  Jose 
Daily  Mercury:  Since  Thursday's  re- 
port on  the  effect  of  the  frost  on  the 
fruit  crop  additional  information  has 
been  received  from  Capay  Valley  to  the 
effect  that  both  almonds  and  apricots 
have  been  badly  pinched.  Later  infor- 
mation confirms  the  early  reports  of  no 
damage  to  orchards  in  this  vicinity.  The 
same  reports  come  from  the  Winters 
fruit  belt.  Vines  have  not  been  injured 
in  any  part  of  the  county,  but  the  grape 
crop  will  be  later  than  usual. 


Irrigation  Pumping 

is  done  easily  and  economically  with  an 

I.  H.  C  Gasoline  Engine 


WHETHER  you  are  pump- 
ing from  deep  wells,  shal- 
low  wells,  reservoirs, 
canals,  or  running  streams,  an 
I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is  the 
one  best  power. 

It  is  the  best  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  easily 
operated.  You  don't  need  an  en- 
gineer to  look  after  it — in  fact  it 
requires  practically  no  attention 
whatever — it  will  run  for  hours 
at  a  time,  safely  and  regularly, 
and  when  it  does  needattention, 
your  small  boy  or  girl  can  look 
after  it  as  well  as  you  can. 

Western  General  Agencies:  Denver,  Colo. 


Next  it  will  not  get  out  of 
order.    I.H.C.  gasoline  en- 
gines are  made  throughout  of  the 
best  materials,  and  all  complica- 
ted parts  have  been  eliminated. 

And  again,  it  is  economical. 

Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  the 
fuel  it  uses,  and  it  gets  all  the 
power  out  of  it  and  wastes  no  fuel. 
And  gasoline  is  something  you 
can  always  have  ready.  Buy  it 
by  the  barrel,  and  it  is  easy  to 
keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

And  there  are  many  other  fea- 
tures which  we  can't  go  on  to  ex- 
plain here — durability,  safety, 


them  before  you  buy.  It  will  pay 
you  to  know  all  about  them. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are 
made  in  various  styles, — Vertical 
and  Horizontal,  Stationary  and 
Portable,  and  in  sizes  ranging 
from  2  to  20-horse  power.  When 
not  in  use  for  pumping  they  fur- 
nish excellent  power  for  sawing 
wood,  cleaning  grain,  grinding 
feed,  shredding  fodder,  separa- 
ting cream,  etc. 

Call  on  Local  Agent  or  write  nearest  gen- 


eral agency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


convenience,  etc.  Investigate 

Portland,  Ore..  Salt  Lake  City,  Vtah,  Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane.  Wash..  San  Francisco,  Cal 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


(INCORPORATED) 


more  comfortable  conditions  offered  by 
the  manufacturing  interests,  deserted  the 
plantations.  This  caused  a  temporary 
raise  in  wages,  and  it  is  said  that  nearly 
double  pay  was  offered  in  order  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  laborers  to  harvest 
the  last  crop..  The  workers  asked  for  a 
day  of  from  six  to  seven  hours.  This  was 
avoided  by  a  compromise  which  carried 
the  matter  over  the  harvest  season,  but 
the  outlook  for  1907  is  not  good. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 

AGRICULTURAL     CO-OPERATION  IN 
ITALY. 

Special  Agent  A.  B.  Butman  reports 
as  follows  on  various  agricultural  in- 
terests, indicating  many  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  Italy: 

The  richest  agricultural  section  of  Italy 
is  in  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and 
Emilia,  both  of  which  contribute  to  the 
great  agricultural  market  at  Milan.  In 
other  sections  of  the  Kingdom  the  un- 
usual fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  favor- 
able climate  are  offset  by  the  backward 
condition  of  the  people;  but  throughout 
the  peninsula  scientific  methods  are  get- 
ting a  foothold,  and  the  best  energies 
of  the  Government  are  devoted  to  their 
encouragement.  Great  attention  is  being 
paid  to  fertilizers  and  to  improved  farm- 
ing machinery. 

The  principle  of  "co-operation  among 
framers  and  farming  interests"  is  well 
developed  in  Italy,  due  to  the  energies 
of  the  present  Government,  and  the  num- 
ber of  farmers'  leagues,  showing  the 
statistics  for  1905,  illustrates  how  gen- 
erally the  idea  has  spread  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  There  are  in  all  982 
leagues,  including  leagues  of  small  pro- 
prietors, of  small  farmers,  of  share- 
farmers,  and  of  agricultural  laboreres. 

Forty  thousand  of  the  221,913  persons 
enrolled  in  these  leagues  are  women. 
Constant  efforts  are  being  made  to  en- 
courage these  leagues  to  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  science  of  farming,  with 
a  view  to  increasing  production  and  ren- 
dering the  harvest  easier  and  its  stor- 
ing away  less  expensive.  As  the  demand 
for  labor  in  Italy's-  developing  manufac- 
tures grows  more  and  more  pressing,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  make  farm 
labor  more  productive  by  the  use  of  mod- 
ern appliances. 

It  is  also  said  that  there  have  been 
continual  though  not  open  disputes  be- 
tween the  planters  and  their  laborers, 
who  are  asking  for  shorter  hours-  and 
more  pay.  During  1906  many  laborers, 
being  attracted  by  the  better  wages  and 


Four  out  of  Five  larmere 
'BuyAmerican  Tence -Why 

Because  it's  the  lest  fence.    There  could  be  no  other 
reason  why  over  80  per  cent  of  all  the  wire  fence  made 
and  sold  is  AMERICAN  Fence.    We  have  always  kept 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

the  Standard  of  the  World.  While  the  many  improvements  we  are 
constantly  making  cost  us  a  large  sum  of  money,  yet  on  account  of 
the  immense  amount  of  Fence  we  turn  out,  this  expense  has  not 
increased  the  price  of  AMERICAN  Fence,  and  these  improvements, 
adding  years  to  the  life  of  our  Fence,  constantly  decrease  the  cost 
of  wire  Fence  to  you,  per  rod  per  year. 

NOTE— I  want  to  send  you  the  combination  kpy-rins.  shown  in  the  corner,  with  our 
compliments,  as  n  continual  reminder  of  AMERICAN  FENCE.    We  register  your 
name  and  number  on  our  books,  and  return  keys  without  cost,  if 
found  and  Bent  to  us. 

FRANK  BAACKES,Vice-Pres.&  Gen.  Sales  Agt. 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Drop  me  a  postal— tell  me  how  much  Fence  you  need  this 
year.     I'll  write  yon  personally  about  AMERICAN 
FENCE  and  send  you  this  rettintered  combination 
ke/*ring.  screw-driver  and  bottle-opener. 


DEWEY, STRONG  &,CO 


..  TRADE! 
IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mis.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 


Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop 


Saratoga.  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


Send  For 

Our 
Catalogues 


141  Spenr  St.   San  Francisco 


ORANGES 

AND 

LEMONS 

When  the  right  varieties  are  pro-  , 
Perly  grown  and  planted,  are  big 
money  makers.  Our  new  booklet 
on  Citrus  I  nlture  tells  all  about  the 
standard  sorts,  planting,  cultivation, 
irrigation  and  packing  the  crop. 
Over  ioo  illustrations  and  something 
like  50,000  words  of  text.  The  price 
is  merely  nominal,  namel  ,  25  cents. 
May  we  have  your  name  for  a  copy? 

tSan  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries, 
San  Dimas,  Cal. 

R.  If.  TEAGUE, 
Proprietor 


SURPLUS  TREES! 

Apples,  4  to  6  feet    7c 

Cherries,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Cherries,  2  to  3  ft   10c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  4  to  G  ft   6c 

Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.    (Orange  Cling, 
Triumph,    Hales    E.,  Picquette 

Late  and  Wiley  Cling   16c 

S.  S.  Almonds,  4  to  6  ft   10c 

Jap.  Mam.  Chestnuts,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Gooseberries  (assorted)    10c 

Cuthbert  Raspberries  $3.00  per  M 

Send  for  surplus-  list. 

A.  F.  SCHEIDICKER, 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 
Phone,  Sebastopol  Rural  93. 

Pleasant  View  Nursery. 

COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Slock  carried  in  our  Oakland 

Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Girden  Seeds  in 
the  West. 

For  over  thirty  years,  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPurity  and  Quality 

Our  1907  Catalogue,  fiiUijiUustratf.il.  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applirunts  free.  It  i*  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Planting. 

MONEY  IN  STRAWBERRIES 

There  is  no  fruit  that  will  bring  so  large  and 
quick  returns  as  the  strawberry  The  Burbank 
Beauty  (early)  $3.00  per  M,  anil  the  Brandywine 
(midseason)  $2.00  per  M,  will  furnish  continuous 
picking  of  luscious  berries  from  early  spring,  till 
winter,  and  both  are  excellent  shippers.  Selected 
plants  carefully  packed.  25  per  cent  discount  on 
orders  of  10,000  or  over. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY, 
ROUTE  2  BOX    93  BURBANK,  CAL. 


1 


True  to 
Name 


Cool  weather  and  bountiful  rains 
have  done  much  to  prolong  this 
season.  Planters  should  get  their 
orders  in  immediately  if  they  desire 
to  secure  a  complete  assortment. 

We  are  still  in  a  po&ition  to  fur- 
nish leading  varieties  of  apricots, 
peaches,  nectarines,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  almonds,  grape  vines  and 
roses,  and  are  prepared  to  offer  spe- 
cial inducements  on  quantities.' 

CITRUS  TREES.— Our  assort- 
ment of  leading  varieties  is  still 
complete.  All  are  grown  in  the 
great  thermal  belt  at  Exeter,  Tulare 
county,  Cal. 

OLIVES. — Our  assortment  of  oil 
and  pickling  varieties  was  never 
better.  Our  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them. 

ROSES. — It  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  write  us  for  our  list  of 
varieties  we  still  have  in  stock.  We 
still  have  many  of  the  leading  and 
be&t  sorts  . 


Four  Xew  and  Valuable 

Burbank  Creations 

Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  all 
about  them 


Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot 
Paradox  and  Royal 
Walnuts 


We  are  the  sole  propagators  and  dis- 
seminators of  the  Burbank  creations, 
and  we  will  gladly  give  any  informa- 
tion regarding  these  great  specials. 


Our  new  catalogue  is  remarkable 
for  its  completeness.  It  contains 
much  valuable  information,  and  is 
superbly  illustrated.  Mailed  free  to 
any  address.  Price  list  on  applica- 
tion. 


0  Morse  seeds  sprout.. 
You  and  nature  do  the  rest 

Seed 

*I  Special  offer — 
Collection  No.  4 

novelties  and  specialties: 
from  eur  new  cataUg 

ONE  PACKET  EACH,  of 


Burgers  Stringiest  Pole  Beans  -  10c 
New  Baseball  Cabbage  -  -  >10c 
Lettuce — Strawberry  -  •  •  10c 
Pea  -  New  British  Wonder  •  -  10c 
Escbscholtzia,  Burbank 's  Crimson  10c 
Sweet  Pea,  Countess  Spencer  -  15c 
Poppy,  Sbirley  (Burbank's  Strain)  1  Oc 
Henckera,  Cbristata  (Burbank's)  10c 

8  Packets  (regular  prices)  85c 

ALL  FOR 

50c 

Wo  are  seed  growers  and  dealer. 
Send  tk«  n.mt  of  .  friead    U  get  a 
c*>7  «f  our  1907  catalaf 

C  C  Morse  &  Co 


168  CLAY  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mail  orders  wanted  on  the 

New  Hamallia 

Blackberry  Roots 

Good,  strong  plants 

50  cents  per  dozen 
$  4.00  per  IOO 
$30.00  per  1000 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON 

Box  161  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Grimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6.00  per   100.  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Writeorcall  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 


fAlD-Up  CAPITAL  9  200,00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Geo.C.Roedlng  Pres.&Mgr. 


Plant  Loganberries 

Loganberry  plants,  fine  tip  plants 
S2.00  per  hundred,  S15.00  per  thous- 
and.   Hants  carefully  packed. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY 

BURBANK  CALIFORNIA 


CASABA  MELON 

(Winter  Pineapple) 
SEED.    $I.OC>    PER  POUND 
LEONARD  COATES   NCRSEGY    CO..  Inc. 

Morganhill.  California. 


PEARS  LOCATED 

WANTED. — To  locate,  Dearborn's 
Seedling  and  Sickel  pears,  in  the  Sacra- 
mento or  San  Joaquin  Valley  region.  Ad- 
ders 

RUSSELL  CHARLSON, 
122  Soquel  Ave.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


i  Placer  Nurseries 

We  are  entirely  sold  out  in  all 
but  a  very  few  varieties  of 
trees  and  vines 

We  can  still  supply 

Bing,  Black  Tartarian 
and  Black  Oregon 
Cherries 

Bartlett  and  Buerre 
Clairgeau  Pears 

Elberta,  Late  Crawford, 
Salway  and  Sherman 

Cling    (Very  similar  to 
Levi  and  Henrietta  Clings) 

Peaches 

Climax,  Wickson,  Fallen- 
berg  and  German 
Prunes 

In  Grapes 

No.  I ,  well-rooted  vines  of 

Mission,  Emperor,  Cor- 
nishon  and  Tokay 

And  No.  2  well-rooted  vines  of 

Malaga,  Muscat,  Tokay 
Cormshon  and  Emperor 

If  you  are  planting  in  any  of 
these,  submit  at  once  a  list  of 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  special  prices. 

Write  us  also  in  regard  to  your 
next  season's  planting.  We  have 
a  full  assortment  of  all 
commercial  varieties 

Silva  &  Beigtholdt  Co. 

Newcastle,  California. 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff* 
lev  e  1  an  d  sights  for  $7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

R. Ipon,  Cal. 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 
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Protect    Your    Vineyards    Against  Mildew 


With  this  ma- 
chine one-half  of 
labor  and  two- 
thirds  of  sulphur 
is  sav%d,  vines  are 
thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  sulphur 
upwards  and 
downwards  and 
does  not  affect 
thfe1  eyes. 

tiaving  to  im- 
port these  ma- 
chines from 
France,  in  order 
to  secure  one 
it  jwill  be  neces- 
sary to  place  or- 
der at  once. 


"This  machine 
sulphurs  the 
vines  in  the 
most  satisfactory 
manner  with  a  >\ 
much  less  amount 
of  sulphur  than 
any  other  ma- 
chine we  have 
tested."— Fred  T..; 
Bioletti,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


VERMOREL  KNRPSflCK  "SULPHUR  MACHINE 

PRICE,  $lS.OO 

THE    H.    C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

STOCKTON,  CAL.  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


SURE  CROP  SEEDS 

Vegetable  &  flower  Seeds 

Logan  Bern/ 
Mammoth  Blackberry 
BURBANrVS  Phenomenal 
Berry  Plants 
Strawberry  Plants 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

Successors  to  Trumbull  &  Beebe 
547  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  =  Cal. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Annual. 


York 

Spring  Tooth 

Harrows 


With  Wheels 


1 6  Tooth  Harrows 
15  Tooth  Harrows 
24  Tooth  Harrows 


$16.00 
17.00 
22.00 


New  Goods.  Guaranteed 
Terms:    Cash  with  order 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


5  I  Geary  Street 


San  Francisco 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED. 

Three  experienced  green  fruit  and  pro- 
duce men.  Thoroughly  versed  in  the  packing 
and  handling  of  California  fruit  for  Eastern 
shipment.  One,  competent  to  conduct  an  ex- 
tensive shipping  trade;  one,  competent  to 
act  as  receiver  and  foreman,  and  one,  capa- 
ble of  managing  a  branch  fruit  and  produce 
distributing  house.  Must  be  energetic,  hard 
workers  and  thoroughly  reliable.  In  reply, 
give  full  details  as  to  former  employment 
and  experience,  references,  etc.  Address 
Fruit  and  Produce,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
Berkeley,  Cal.   


WANTED 

Man  and  wife,  no  children,  to  work  on  ranch  near 
Auburn;  wife    to    be    good      cook   and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  and  general 
knowledge  of  fruit  farming.    A  good  and  perman- 
ent home  to  the  right  party.    Only  those  who  can  j 
be  highly  recommended  need  applj'     Apply  with 
testimonials  and  what  wages  expected  to 
Pacific  Rural  Press 
Box  28  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED 

Place  as  foreman  or  superintenden  [ 

on  ranch.  Advertiser  is  experienceil  and  i 
thorough  in  irrigation,  vine,  and  deciduous  | 
fruit  growing,  and  most  other  lines  of  Cali-  j 
fornia  farming. 

,  Address:  WOliKEB,  Care  of  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


Pight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 


LECCETTS 
CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


Use  the  Champion  Duster 


Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready.    Light  weight. 
Reaches  upper  and  under  side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  and  effective  work 
Thousands  in  use  annually. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.  NAGLE.  Box  14,  Sultana,  Calif. 

Leggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUHN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  ot  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few  years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  No 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay.  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  bo 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits.  L'ni- 
ver-ialitv  of  Alfalfa,  Yir-lcK  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection.  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation.  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
In  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy.  Alfalfa  for 
Swine  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  fo» 
Sheep-Raising.  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation.  Nitro-Citlture. 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor.  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements.  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  Inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.  JVrlce  82.00. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION  THE  BOOK  COM 
PLETELY  COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


,  Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  CaliforniaBeans 
California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing  Cabbage  Family 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California    Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 
Garden  Irrigation  Celery 
Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chicory 
Cultivation  Corn 
Fertilization  Cucumber 
Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 

ment  Lettuce 
The  Planting  Season  Melons 
Propagation  Onion  Family 

Asparagus  Peas 


Peppers 
Potato** 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 


Books  For  The  Farm 


A  Select  List  of  Eastern  Agricultural 
Books  which  convey  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles  and  suggestions  of 
practice,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble in  California. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  prices 
stated.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley. 
Cal. 


Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo 

By  Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  How  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a  silo; 
how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and 
most  valuable  of  all  books  for  the 
dairyman.  It  tells  all  about  growing 
and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling  crops 
that  have  been  found  useful  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada — 
climate  and  soil  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cultivation 
and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to 
fill  and  feed  it.  Illustrated.  364  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.50 

Farm  Conveniences 

A  manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Describing  all  manner  of  home- 
made aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of 
many  practical  men.  With  over  200 
engravings.  256  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  $1.00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm 

By  M.  T.  Masters,  M  D,  F  C  S.  A 
sketch  of  the  physiology  or  life  history 
of  plants;  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  affected  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in 
turn  react  upon  other  living  beings 
and  upon  natural  forces.  132  pages. 
5x7  inches.    Cloth  $l.uU 

The  Hop 

Its  culture  and  care,  marketing  and 
manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  or  ths  most  ap- 
proved methods  in  growing,  harvest- 
ing, curing  and  selling  hops  and  on  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  hops.  It  takes 
up  every  detail  from  preparing  the  soil 
and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  306 
pages.     5x7  inches.     Bound  in  cloth 

and  gold  $1-50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms 

A  treatise  on  raising  broom  corn 
and  making  brooms  on  a  small  or 
large  scale.     Illustrated.     59  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth   10.60 

Alfalfa 

By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth,  uses 
and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  al- 
falfa thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that 
without  reseeding  it  goes  on  yielding 
two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  Ave 
cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or  per- 
haps 100  years;  and  that  either  green 
or  cured  it  is  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious forage  plants  known,  makes  re- 
liable information  upon  its  production 
and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such 
Information  is  given  in  this  volume  for 
every  part  of  America,  by  the  highest 
authority.     Illustrated.     164  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.50 

Irrigation  Farming 

By  Lucius  M.  Wilcox.  A  handbook 
for  the  practical  application  of  wator 
in  the  production  of  crops.  The  most 
complete  book  on  the  subject  sver 
published.  New  edition,  revised,  en- 
larged and  re-written.  Illustrated. 
Over  500  pages.    5x7  Inches.  Cloth 

 $2.00 

I  >'  -'i  '  >  "J      I         ■  .  -Mil  . 


Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Mushrooms;  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  William  Falconer.  This  is  the 
most  practical  work  on  the  subject 
ever  written,  and  the  only  book  on  the 
growing  of  mushrooms  published  Id 
America.  The  author  describes  how 
he  grows  mushrooms,  and  how  they 
are  grown  for  profit  by  the  leading 
market  gardeners,  and  for  home  use 
by  the  most  successful  private  grow- 
ers. Engravings  drawn  from  nature 
expressly  for  this  work.    170  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.00 

The  Book  of  Corn 

By  Herbert  Myrick,  assisted  by  A. 
D.  Shamel,  E.  A.  Burnett,  Albert  W. 
Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treat- 
ise upon  the  culture,  marketing  and 
uses  of  maize  in  America  and  else- 
where, for  farmers,  dealers  and  others. 
Illustrated.     Upwards   of   500  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.50 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  Thomas  Shaw.  This  is  the  first 
book  published  which  treats  on  the 
growth,  cultivation  and  treatment  of 
clovers  as  applicable  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
which  takes  up  the  entire  subject  in  a 
systematic  way  and  consecutive  se- 
quence. After  thoroughly  explaining 
the  principles  and  practice  of  success- 
ful clover  cultivation  in  general,  the 
most  important  species  and  varieties 
are  discussed  in  detail.  Illustrated. 

S  by  8  in.    337  pages.    Cloth  $1.00 

Asparagus 

By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is  the  first 
book  published  in  America  which  Is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
asparagus  for  home  use  as  well  as  for 
market.  It  Is  a  practical  and  reliable 
treatise  on  the  saving  of  tho  seed, 
raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and  pro- 
ps ration  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, manuring,  cutting,  bunching, 
packing,  marketing,  canning  and  dry- 
ing, Insect  enemies,  fungous  diseases 
and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  importance  of  as- 
I  aragus  as  a  farm  and  money  crop. 
Illustrated.    174  pages.      5x7  inches. 

Cloth  |0.  io 

The  New  Rhubarb  Culture 

A  complete  guide  to  dark  forcing 
and  field  culture.  Part  1 — By  J.  K. 
Morse,  the  well-known  Michigan  truck- 
er and  originator  of  the  now  famous 
and  extremely  profitable  new  methods 
of  dark  forcing  and  field  culture.  Part 
II — Other  methods  practiced  by  ths 
most  experienced  market  gardeners, 
greenhouse  men  and  experimenters  In 
all  parts  of  America.  Compilod  by 
G.  B.  Flske.    Illustrated.    130  pages. 

5x7  inches.     Cloth  $0.50 

The  New  Onion  Culture 

By  T.  Greiner.  Rewritten,  greatly 
enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  A 
new  method  of  growing  onions  of  larg- 
est size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than 
can  be  raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many 
farmers,  gardeners  and  experiment 
stations  have  given  it  practical  trials 
which  have  proved  a  success.  Illus- 
trated.   140  pages.    6x7  inches.  Cloth 

 $0.60 

The  Potato 

By  Samuel  Frazier.  This  book  Is 
destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  prac- 
tical side  has  been  emphasized,  ths 
scientific  part  has  not  been  neglected, 
and  the  information  given  Is  of  value, 
both  to  the  grower  and  the  student 
Taken  all  in  all  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete, reliable  and  authoritative  book 
on  the  potato  ever  published  In  Amer- 
ica. Illustrated.  200  pages.  6x7 
Inches.    Cloth   |».7I 
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HOPS  BRING 
HIGH  PRICES 

Potash  liberally  used 
as  a  fertilizer  improves 
the  quality,  and  hence 
the  value  of  hops. 

Your  fertilizer  must 
contain  at  least  io  per 
cent,  of  actual 

Potash 


to  produce  hops  of  best  quality.  This 
is  fully  explained,  along  with  other  useful 
farm  hints,  in  the  "Farmer's  Guide."  We 
send  it  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


MEYERS,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  Sole  Agents. 


Effect 


FERTILIZERS 

|      MANUFACTURED-  ■ 

The  Mountain 
Copper  Co." 

I020  I4^ST.  \ 

OAKLAND  d 
B    CAL.  ,-| 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  CARRY 


M0C0C0 


FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 

Pamphlet  and  Price-List  free 
on  application . 
Accept  no  substitute,-  insist  on 
 having"  MOC  PC  0" 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 

Patented  Sept.  22.  1903. 

THE  PROPLESS  PROP  THAT   PROPERLY    PROPS    A  TREE. 

A  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Oyer  Three 


Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 


After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  youi 
hard  luck.    The  preventative  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSON VI LLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General   Agents  for  the  HOYT   TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 

For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


200  lbs. 

Swift's 


Blood  k 
v  Bone 

fertilizer 


Manufactured  by 

&  Company 

Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


Every  grower  should  report  his  name 
to  us  at  once  and  keep  posted  on  the 
spring  wool   market.    We  will  also 
tell  you  how  to 
SELL  TO  MANUFACTURERS 
CUT  OUT  ALL  SPECULATION 
AVOID  M  IDDLEM  FN 
SAVE  FROM  2  TO  5c  PER  LB. 
Co-operative  methods  on  a  strictly 
business  basis. 


■\T  7  S^k  r\  T  1 0.000  BALES 
W  KjKJL,  wanted 

It  costs  you  only  a  postal  card  or  a 
2c.  stamp  to  And  out  all  about  It. 

Write  us  today,  stating  size  of  your 
clip,  and  will  tell  you  everything. 

Century  Mercantile  Co. 

HERKELEY,  CAL. 


SOIL  S 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILOARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to- 
date  horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties, 
composition  and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in 
humid  and  arid  regions. 

$U-593  Pages  Well  Illustrated  SU 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address. 

Bcoft  Dept.  Pacific  Rurat  Press.  Berkeley,  California 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


LXXIII   No.  14. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


POULTRY  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 


We  have  always  cherished  the  conviction  that  a  com- 
bination of  fruit  growing  and  poultry  keeping  was-  an 
association  of  complimentary  factors  in  intensive  farm- 
ing which  would  increase  satisfaction  and  profit  on 
many  small  places — if  the  owner  had  the  talent,  energy 
and  industry  to  handle  both  trees  and  birds  aright.  We 
doubt  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  combination  itself 
which  will  win  success;  in  fact,  we  have  the  impression 
that,  without  meeting  the  personal  requirements  of  the 
case,  the  owner  is  likely  to  lose  more  with  two  re- 
sponsibilities than  with  one.  And  yet  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  people  to  understand  that  in  farming  more  depends 
upon  the  farmer  than  upon  the  farm— more  upon  the 
man  than  upon  any  scheme  which  he  may  devise  for 
himself  or  any  which  others-  can  prescribe  for  him. 

While  we  believe  then  that 
poultry  and  fruit  is  a  good  com- 
bination we  do  not  by  any 
means  prescribe  it  for  any  man 
or  woman  but  simply  for  those 
who  will  learn  how  to  do  both 
things  in  a  rational  and  effec- 
tive way  and  not  withhold  a 
single  bright  thought  or  hard 
work  which  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Neither  trees  nor  fowls 
will  pay  if  they  are  simply 
thrown  together  between  the 
division  fences;  nor  are  they 
very  likely  to  do  together  for  a 
man  what  neither  will  do  alone. 
But  for  the  other  man  who  can 
succeed  with  either,  both  will 
work  together  for  greater  suc- 
cess. 

These  things  have  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  California.  In 
nearly  ail  highly  improved  parts 


for  the  production  of  winter  eggs  for  the  market  when 
eggs  are  eggs.  Mr.  Mautz  has  been  a  poultryman  from 
his  childhood,  so  to  speak,  and,  having  finally  fixed 
upon  the  White  Wyandottes,  did  not  stop  until  he  had 
the  bes-t.  The  records  show  that  at  the  last  poultry 
show  in  San  Francisco  Mr.  Mautz'  exhibits  took  four 
out  of  five  firsts  and  practically  all  the  Wyandotte 
specials,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  prizes  on  ten  entries. 
Something  more  may.be  said  about  Mr.  Mautz' 
stock  later  when  we  have  a  chance  to  show  some 
of  their  portraits.-.  At  this  time  we  have  in  mind 
rather  to  setjorth  a  few  of  the  things  connected 
with  his  fruit  and  poultry  combination. 

While  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  securing 
birds  of  the  highest  quality,  they  are  housed  in 
the  simplest,  most  inexpensive  manner  compati- 
ble with  health  and  comfort.    The  colony  system, 


any  houses-  on  runners  are  slatted  at  the  east  end 
(always  open)  and  with  door  on  the  south  side.  The 
principal  breeding  houses  face  the  east  and  are  always 
open  on  the  east  and  largest  sides.  A  screen  door 
without  curtains  closes  this  side  in  extreme  weather. 
The  houses  are  all  lined  with  building  paper 
on  three  sides.  With  continued  fresh  air  and  no 
draughts-   the    fowls   are    in    the    pink   of  condition, 


Winter  Laying  White  Wyandottes. 


Combined  Orchard  and  Poultry  Products. 


A  Group  of  White  Wyandottes  and  their  Colony  House. 


The  Outlook  for  Capital  Avenue  Poultry  Farm. 


of  the  State  where  the  cover  crop  is  largely  brains-  there 
are  to  be  found  instances  of  notable  successes  with 
fowls  and  fruits  and  we  have  in  the  past  had  interesting 
accounts  of  them,  Upon  this  page  is  illustrated  the  com- 
bined enterprise  of  Mr.  A.  L.  R.  Mautz  whose  place  is 
situated  on  Capital  Avenue,  just  northeast  of  the  city 
of  San  Jose,  who  is  operating  with  several  fruits  which 
are  adapted  to  that  region  and  with  fowls  upon  a  high- 
class  White  Wyandotte  foundation.  He  handles  his 
fowls  for  all  that  is  in  them;  for  breeding  and  prize 
winning,  for  sale  of  thorough  bred  stock  and  eggs  and 


supplemented  by  existing  farm  buildings  is  used.  A 
big  storehouse  has  been  changed  into  a  brooder  house 
of  1200  chicks  capacity. 

The  growing  stock  is  reared  on  free  range,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  owner  being  that  such  birds  are  larger, 
more  vigorous-,  have  brighter  combs  and  wattles,  and 
fresher  and  more  beautiful  plumage.  The  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  prize  winners  at  the  show  emphasizes  the 
benefit  derived  from  free  range.  The  large  trees  ^.ve 
a  graceful  shade  in  summer  and  the  health  and  vigor 
of  the  stock  at  all  times  cannot  be  surpassed.    The  col- 


not  a  cold  to  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  wet 
winter. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  the  styles  of  the 
White  Wyandottes  and  their  achievements.  One  view 
illustrates  the  business  of  the  combination;  in  the  fore- 
ground are  the  baskets*  of  clutches  eggs  for  hatching 
as  they  go  to  the  express  office;  next  come  the  lug 
boxes  of  dried  fruit,  while  side  by  side  in  the  back- 
ground are  the  bushels  of  market  eggs  and  more  boxes 
of  fruits.  Hardly  less  interesting  is  the  view  showing 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Mautz  establishment. 
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A  little  sunshine  often  makes  much  difference  in  the 
agricultural  outlook  and  in  the  soul  of  a  man.  It  has 
operated  in  that  way  in  the  case  of  the  overflow  ot 
riverside  lands  along  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacra- 
mento about  which  we  wrote  rather  dolefully  a  week 
ago.  There  have  been  immense  losses  encountered 
it  is  true,  and  some  of  the  islands  will  be  out  of  com- 
mission for  this  year's  cropping  but  from  other  lands 
the  water  has  receded  so  that  people  can  get  to  their 
homes  and  go  to  work  helping  the  water  from  their  lands 
so  that  perennial  plants  can  be  sowed  and  a  large  area 
of  summer  crops  be  put  in.  There  is  an  outlook  then 
for  recouping  some  losses  by  large  production  of  field 
vegetables  which  though  they  may  be  later  than  usual 
will  bring  a  lot  of  money  because  we  have  such  a  long 
growing  season  if  soil  moisture  pulls  evenly  with  tem- 
perature. The  recent  productiveness  of  the  reclaimed 
lands  and  the  high  value  of  their  products  will  en- 
courage free  investment  in  repairing  injured  reclama- 
tions and  only  the  lowest  lands  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
main long  under  water.  All  this  changed  aspect  is 
due  to  sunshine  and  revived  courage  which  it  engenders. 

Indications  also  are  that  there  may  be  more  fruits  to 
gather  next  summer  than  Las  been  anticipated.  The 
little  fuzzy  peaches  and  apricots  are  coming  out  ot 
their  limp  bloom-remnants  better  than  was  thought  pos. 
sible  and  in  some  sections  there  will  be  a  respectable 
amount  of  large  fruit  with  minimum  expenditure  for 
thinning.  Still  the  aggregate  will  be  small  of  several 
fruits  and  nothing  is  likely  to  show  up  now  which  will 
interfere  with  the  prevalence  of  good,  round  prices  for 
whatever  is  available.  Some  favored  places  are  likely 
to  land  much  money  this  year. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  accession  to  the  popula- 
tion of  California  during  the  last  few  weeks  in  spite 
of  the  fearfully  bad  conditions  for  railroading  and  the 
tales  of  wash-outs,  smash-ups  and  other  unpleasant 
things  which  must  have  deterred  many  from  intended 
movements.  Already  the  promise  of  large  summer  vis- 
itations from  the  East  is  becoming  clear.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  to  our  rural  readers  will  be  the  con- 
vention in  Los  Angeles,  July  8  to  13,  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  This  meeting  was  to  have 
been  held  last  summer  in  San  Francisco  but  was  di- 
verted by  the  disaster.  The  Southern  California  people 
are  preparing  to  do  their  best  in  the  way  of  hospitality 
and  all  parts  of  the  State  will  welcome  the  teachers- 
trains  at  the  State  line  by  members  of  the  reception 
committee,  who  will  greet  the  visitors  with  California 
fruits  and  flowers.  From  an  arrival  of  the  first  con- 
tingent of  excursionists,  California  will  keep  open  house. 


In  an  educational  connection  it  is  fitting  to  introduce 
a  little  plea  for  the  uplifting  and  improvement  of  rural 
Editor  schools  not  alone  for  the  rural  population  (which  is 
Business  Manager  ,-eason  enough  for  it),  but  also  because  the  work  of  the 
=^^=^^==  i  rural  school  really  reaches  to  the  whole  country.    In  a 
recent  address,   President  Butterfield  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  said:    "The  country  has 
rightly  been  called  the  seedbed  of  civilization,  which 
needs  constant  cultivation.    The  city  is  its  flower  and 
fruit.    A  great  current  of  young  life  comes  from  the 
hill  and  farming  sections.    Great  expense  is  taken  to 
build  reservoirs  to  keep  an  uncontaminated  water  sup- 


l  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Europe  and  America.  ]  cular  of  exhortation  and  information  which  shows  how 
The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  will  hold  a  \  broadly  this  year's  exposition  is  being  planned.  The 
summer  school,  at  which  it  is  expected  a  large  number  |  agricultural,  horticultural,  forestry,  mining  and  mechan- 

  I  of  tile  visitors  will  be  in  attendance  on  account  of  the  !  ical  section  of  the  California  State  Fair  will  open  Mon- 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR  IX  ADVANCE  opportunity  to  combine  the  pleasure  of  a  California  out- 1  day,  September  2,  simultaneously  with  the  Irrigation 

Congress  and  the  Irrigated  Products  Exposition,  and  will 
continue  until  Saturday,  September  14.  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 7,  will  mark  the  close  of  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress  and  the  formal  opening  of  the  State  Fair,  and 
will  be  celebrated  by  a  grand  Irrigation  parade  and 
other  demonstrations,  making  it  a  day  of  general  jubi- 
lation. The  State  Fair  prizes  and  purses  will  be  the  most 
liberal  that  have  been  offeree",  for  years.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  will  be  expended  to  entertain  the  delegates  and 
the  visitors.  People  will  come  from  all  quarters  and 
there  will  be  the  grandest  opportunity  to  show  them 
California  and  California  resources  and  productions. 

After  all  how  like  individuals  are  the  nations.  When, 
as  the  orators  have  said,  "the  nation  arose  as  one  man,-' 


reservoirs  of  human  life  that  are  to  make  the  republic 
in  later  years?  asked  Mr.  Butterfield.  No  matter  how  cit- 
ies grow,  he  continues,  there  will  still  continue  to  b6  a 
million  or  a  million  and  a  half  getting  their  living  out 
of  New  England  farms  in  one  way  or  another.  They  are 
a  significant  part  of  the  section."  And,  taking  a  wider 
view  than  the  hills  of  New  England,  the  schools  of  every 
rural  community  are  the  cradles  of  the  country's  future. 

What  a  funny  notion  the  Eastern  people  have  of  a 
large  asparagus  farm.  We  read  this  in  another  Massa- 
chusetts journal:  "Near  Beeville,  Tex.,  is  located  what 
is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  asparagus  farm  in  the  world, 
consisting  of  a  single  tract  of  forty  acres.  It  is  operated 
by  a  syndicate  of  Chicago  men.  Perhaps  the  largest 
individual  grower  is  C.  W.  Prescott  of  Concord,  Mass., 
who  has  about  twenty  acres  devoted  to  this  crop,  and 
who  is  president  of  the  Asparagus  Growers'  Associa- 
tion." Forty  acres  of  asparagus  the  largest  farm  of 
that  kind  in  the  worid!  Why  California  has  them  ten 
times  as  large  and  some  of  them  entirely  under  water 
now  soaking  up  for  the  fall  trade.  If  a  California  planter 
should  put  in  Mr.  Prescott's  acreage  he  would  look  upon 
it  only  as  a  garden  patch  for  family  use. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  for  horses;  they  are  almost 
as  scarce  and  high  as  farm  hands,  and  in  spite  of  in- 
crease in  the  equine  census  the  value  has  increased 
faster  than  the  numbers  available.  The  bicycle  has 
failed  to  knock  out  the  horse  and  the  automobile  only 
seems  to  make  them  move  faster.  The  rate  of  progress 
is  outlined  in  an  Eastern  exchange.  The  number  ot 
horses  and  mules,  according  to  Government  figures, 
has  increased  nearly  r>0  per  cent  during  the  past  seven 
years,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  gain  has  been  during 
the  past  two  years,  during  which  time  the  horse  stock 
of  the  United  States  has  increased  more  than  ten  times 
as  much  as  in  the  preceding  four  years.  The  average 
prices  of  horses  January  1  was  placed  at  $93.50  each, 
which  shows  that  the  market  value  is  not  declining, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  in  numbers.  In  fact, 
an  increasing  demand  for  better  horses  of  all  grades 
at  steadily  advancing  prices  is  a  feature  of  the  mar- 
ket. Heavy  draft  horses  are  needed  in  the  new  manu- 
facturing plants,  the  building  industries  and  in  develop- 
ing the  new  lands  of  the  West,  while  there  is  brisk 
demand  for  smaller,  more  active  animals  in  the  South. 


ply.    Is  it  right  for  us  to  be  less  concerned  about  the  the  individual  character,  or  at  least  similitude,  is  clearly 

suggested.    But  we  are  not  thinking  about  arising  in 
that  heroic  way  at  all.    How  like  a  person  is  a  country 
when  it  comes  into  diplomatic  action.    How  it  pleads 
and  bluffs,  wheedles  and  commands,  deceives  and  dem- 
onstrates, wins  and  loses.    But  even  this  line  of  medita- 
tion is  away  from  our  purpose.    How  like  a  person  a 
nation  becomes  when  it  undertakes  to  promote  things 
among  other  nations.    The  time  has  long  past  when 
promotion  could  be  accomplished  by  gifts  to  sovereigns; 
royal  grafts  are  out  of  date.   The  present  race  of  kings 
and  premiers  are  all  Missourians;   they  have  to  be 
shown  how  things  are  of  advantage;  how  certain  propo- 
sitions are  good  for  the  national  treasuries,  for  the  pres- 
ent popularity  of  the  posthumous  glory  of  the  ruling 
statesman,  how,  sometimes,  the  transaction  will  ben- 
efit the  common  people.   And  when  it  comes  to  showing 
things  there  arises  the  need  of  a  propaganda  and  this 
involves  a  'literature'  of  the  subject  among  nations 
just  as  the  advancement  of  a  state  or  a  county  or  the 
booming  of  an  industrial  consumption;  too  often  in  the 
most  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  for  burning  up  by 
those  who  receive  it.    But  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
both  national  and  individual  promotive  literature  which 
is  most  interesting  in  itself  and  valuable  in  the  ends 
sought.    Such  is  the  character  of  some  publications; 
which  we  have  just  seen,  prepared  by  Mr  David  Lubin, 
the  distinguished  Californian  who  represents  the  United 
States   in   the   International   Institute  of  Agriculture. 
Many  nations  have  joined  the  council  and  are  ready  for 
this  year's  meeting  at  Rome;  other  nations  are  not  yet 
affiliated  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  world-width 
of  the  undertaking  that  they  should  come  in.    It  be- 
comes important  then  to  appeal  to  them  through  pro- 
motive literature  and  this  is  being  done  in  a  most 
statesmanlike  manner.    Mr.  Lubin  usually  gets  what 
he  goes  after  and  we  eocpect  to  see  him  land  all  the 
nations  in  his  Institute  which  is  the  world's  broadest 
effort  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


The  railroads  have  made  exceedingly  low  rates.  From  The  farm  value  of  all  horses  in  the  country  is  placed  at 
Chicago  and  intermediate  points  the  rate  will  be  one  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars,  and  prices 
fare  plus  $2.00  for  the  round  trip.   In  the  State  the  rate  |  for  horses  on  the  farms  have  advanced  more  than  25 

for  California  side-trips  will  be  one  and  one-third  fares !  per  cent  within  two  vears    VpHIv  th„  w„,H         mov»  B°"  '  *m  5illl5ueu  ,s  BOUU  JO  leel  ueei"  ' 

,     ..  M  .         "  lumper  cent  witnm  two  years.   \enl>  the  world  does  move ,  am  planting  most  of  it  to  walnuts  and  some  to  plums 


ANALYSIS  AND  FERTILIZERS  FOR  WALNUTS. 

To  the  Editor:  Had  I  best  go  about  having  my  soil 
analyzed  before  planting  walnuts?  I  have  made  borings 
on  nearly  every  acre  of  my  soil  as  much  as  7  feet  deep 
and  know  the  soil  is  all  good  to  that  depth  and  possibly 
many  feet  deeper.  Excepting  in  two  or  three  places  I 
have  found  after  getting  about  5  feet  a  sort  of  a  gravelly 
reddish  sand  the  value  of  which  I  know  very  little 
about,  but  do  not  think  there  is  enough  of  that  to  hurt 
and  there  is  none  of  it  within  5  feet  of  the  surface. 
Most  of  my  soil  I  am  satisfied  is  good  15  feet  deep.  1 


for  the  round  trip  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
to  interior  points  of  the  State.  Stop-overs  will  be  grant- 
ed at  any  point  enroute    These  tickets  will  be  sold  to 


-by  horse  power. 


We  recently  referred  to  the  outlook  for  this  year's 


the  excursionists  and  any  friends  accompanying  them  state  Fair  and  its  added  interest  through  coincidence 


so  that  any  one  desiring  to  make  a  mid-summer  visit 
to  California  can  enjoy  this  advantage,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  overland  rate  goes.   At  the  Los  Angeles  convention 


with  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  which  should 
bring  Sacramento  to  high  water  mark  in  the  fall  as 
well  as  in  the  spring.    Mr.  J.  A.  Filcher,  secretary  of 


the  principal  addresses  will  be  made  by  some  of  the  I  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  has  just  issued  a  cir- 


and  think  my  soil  is  deep  enough,  but  feel  I  would  be 
better  satisfied  if  it  were  analyzed.  When  a  "complete" 
fertilizer,  analyzing  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  1  per  cent  potash  is  worth  $27.00  per 
ton,  what  is  value  of  ton  of  stable  manure,  a  ton  ot 
chicken  manure,  and  a  ton  of  hog  manure? — PLANTER, 
Palo  Alto. 

We  judge  from  what  you  say  about  the  character  of 
the  soil  that  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  have  an- 
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alysis  made  for  the  purposes  of  walnut  planting.  The 
I  probability  is  that  the  soil  has  been  used  for  shallow- 
rooting  crops  and  the  trees  will  find  ample  plant  food 
(for  as  strong  growth  as  is  desirable)  at  lower  levels-. 
|    After  your  trees  get  .size  and  bearing  heavily  the  ques- 
tion of  fertilizing  will  be  more  pertinent.    It  does  not 
matter  at  all  what  a  complete  fertilizer  is  worth,  it  is 
no  standard  to  measure  the  value  of  stable  manure,  be- 
cause stable  manure  is  of  such  a  varied  character,  being 
worth  perhaps  all  the  way  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  ton, 
with  some  instances  of  high  fed  animals  yielding  fertil- 
i   izers  of  greater  value.    Chicken  manure  ranges  about 
i   twice  as  high — possibly  in  some  cases  three  times  as 
I   high  as  ordinary  stable  manure,  etc.    The  value  of 
manure  as  intimated,  depends  upon  the  way  the  ani- 
i   mals  are  fed,  and  there  is  no  standard  whatever.  The 
i   actual  value  of  any  sample  must  be  determined  by  an- 
>   alysis  of  the  sample  itself. 

ANOTHER  BURR  CLOVER. 

To  the  Editor:    I  send  you  a  sample  of  snail  clover 
I  which  seems  to  be  growing  wild  here,  but  the  snails 
I  pre  smaller  than  those  distributed  from  the  University 
Borne  years  ago. — READER,  Diamond  Springs. 

The  sample  is  not  snail  clover.  Its  botanical  name 
is  Medicago  apiculata,  while  the  true  snail  clover  is 
Medicago  turbinata.  It  is  a  very  much  reduced  form 
as  compared  with  snail  clover  and  although  it  has  been 
naturalized  in  a  number  of  places  in  moist  soil  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  does  not  spread  rapidly  and  produces  rather 
a  limited  amount  of  herbage.  Neither  this  nor  the  true 
snail  clover  are  at  all  comparable  to  our  common  burr 
clover,  Medicago  denticulata. 

ALFALFA  AND  ALKALI. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  greatest  amount  of  alkali 
that  would  be  admissible  in  soil  in  which  alfalfa  is  to 
be  planted,  and  what  is  the  most  practical  method  of 
testing  the  soil  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  alkali  pres- 
ent?— CONSTANT  READER,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  hard  to  start  alfalfa  on  alkali  because  the  young 
plant  is  apt  to  be  corroded  to  death  by  the  accumulation 
;  of  alkali  which  is  usually  found  at  or  near  the  ground 
surface  as  a  result  of  evaporation  of  soil  water  at  that 
point.  The  studies  made  upon  the  Nature,  Value  and 
Utilization  of  Alkali  lands  (which  are  given  in  detail 
in  a  special  pamphlet  which  you  can  get  on  application 
to  the  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley)  it  was  found 
that  after  a  stand  of  alfalfa  is  secured,  the  plant  will 
grow  in  soil  in  which  the  first  four  feet  contain  more 
than  2,000  lb.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  5,000  lb.  of  common 
salt  and  75,000  lb.  of  sulphate  of  soda  to  the  acre.  The 
way  these  figures  are  attained  is  by  taking  samples  of 
each  foot  of  soil  from  the  surface  to  four  feet  deep, 
making  analysis  of  each  sample  and  multiplying  out 
so  as  to  extend  the  quantity  to  the  area  to  an  acre. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  experts  and  a  laboratory. 
The  easiest  way  to  tell  whether  your  soil  has  too  much 
alkali  for  alfalfa  or  not  is  to  try  to  grow  some.  First 
dissolve  and  send  down  the  surface  alkali  by  copious 
flooding  between  check  levees,  then  plow  and  seed  the 
alfalfa  and  you  will  soon  know  whether  you  wish  to  sell 
the  land  or  keep  it. 

DRY  FRUIT  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  fruits  will  be 
most  likely  to  succeed  on  unirrigated  arid  land — rainfall 
about  12  inches,  chiefly  in  spring  and  fall  and  snow  in 
winter.  The  soil  is  both  clayey  and  gravelly  beach-land 
but  with  little  humus?  The  climate  is  suitable  for 
peaches  and  grapes.  Kindly  give  any  hints  as  to  pre- 
paring the  land  and  cultivation— PLANTER,  British 
Columbia. 

We  presume  it  will  do  to  say  'dry  fruit  growing'  as 
well  as  'dry  farming' — without  meaning  growing  of 
dried  fruits.  We  cannot  definitely  answer  your  ques- 
tions for  lack  of  adequate  data  of  conditions.  If  your 
rainfall  is  12  inches  or  more,  in  addition  to  the  water 
available  from  melting  snows,  you  may  have  moisture 
enough  to  grow  fruits  without  irrigation  provided  you 
conserved  the  moisture  as  completely  as  possible  by  con- 
stant cultivation,  applying  the  principles  which  have  re- 
cently been  quite  fully  discussed  in  our  columns  in  con- 


nection with  dry  farming  enterprises  in  Utah.  If  by  | 
such  practices  you  can  hold  moisture  enough  to  en- 
courage thrifty  activity  of  the  tree  all  through  the  sum- 
mer you  can  grow  early,  medium  and  late  varieties  of 
all  the  fruits  which  are  hardy  against  such  tempera- 
tures as  prevail  in  spring  and  fall.  If  you  mean  that 
your  rainfall  is  12  inches  or  less  without  much  gain 
from  melted  snow,  you  are  pretty  close  to  the  edge  of 
not  being  able  to  grow  fruit  at  all  without  irrigation, 
because  such  an  amount  of  water  is  not  enough  to  sus- 
tain trees  except  when  young  and  not  bearing  heavily. 
If  you  are,  however,  just  able  to  sustain  trees,  you 
should  grow  only  early  ripening  varieties  of  the  fruits 
which  are  hardy  with  you,  because  the  tree  is  released 
from  its  burden  early  in  the  dry  season.  Such  varieties 
can  be  successfully  grown  dry  in  some  localities  where 
late  ripening  varieties  require  irrigation.  Really,  how- 
ever, the  only  way  to  find  out  what  fruits  you  can  grow 
dry  in  any  locality  is  to  try  to  grow  them,  doing  every- 
thing you  can  to  ensure  the  full  duty  of  a  scant  rainfall. 
The  only  way  to  escape  this  test  is  to  ascertain  by 
observation  and  inquiry  what  others  have  previously 
done  in  the  same  line  or  are  now  successfully  doing. 
Conjectures  on  this  subject  are  only  useful  to  start 
experiments  with. 

APPLE  PRUNING. 

To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  pruning  an  apple  tree,  1 
wish  to  ask  if  summer  pruning  the  small  fruit  limbs 
inside  the  tree,  or,  in  other  words,  clipping  the  ends  of 
these  little  limbs  off,  will  make  them  throw  out  fruit 
buds?  I  find  that  cutting  them  off  now  when  the  rest 
of  the  tree  is  in  shape  to  prune  (being  dormant),  makes 
them  sucker  and  not  even  bloom.  If  you  can  furnish 
any  information  on  this,  it  will  be  well  appreciated  as 
this  is  quite  a  large  apple  district.  The  mildew,  a  sort 
of  white  fungus,  is  simply  taking  the  country  here  in 
spite  of  Bordeaux  spraying.  What  are  we  to  do? — 
APPLE  GROWER,  Redlands. 

Clipping  small  apple  branches  will  generally  induce 
a  formation  of  short  spurs  which  at  their  tips  will  bear 
apples  if  the  tree  is  of  sufficient  age.  Shortening  of 
small  branches  does  not,  however,  act  in  the  way  that 
shortening  small  branches  of  peach  would  do, 
because  many  apples  are  tip  bearers  while 
peaches  and  some  other  fruits  are  side  bear- 
ers. It  is  consequently  easy  by  shortening  in 
apple  twigs  to  postpone  bearing  rather  than  to  pro- 
mote it.  The  best  treatment  for  the  powdery  mildew  of 
the  apple  is  to  blow  dry  sulphur  into  the  new  growth 
where  the  mildew  generally  manifests  itself.  The 
trouble  is  not  generally  reached  •  by  the  use  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

ALMONDS    UNDER    POOR   GROWING  CONDITIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  branches  of  Ne 
Plus  and  Nonpareil  almond  trees.  They  are  diseased. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  disease  is,  and  if  there  is  a 
remedy?— ORCHARDIST,  Davisville. 

Careful  examination  of  the  almond  branches  which 
you  sent  does  not  show  sign  of  any  disease  which  would 
account  for  the  backward  and  abnormal  character  of 
the  foliage.  The  small  amount  of  leaf  spot  present 
would  not  check  the  leaf  growth  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  the  bark  of  the  young  wood  seems  to  be  almost 
clean.  The  conclusion  so  far  as  these  specimens  go 
would  be  that  the  interference  with  growth  is  due  to 
the  water-logging  of  the  soil  and  the  prevalent  low  tem- 
perature. If  this  is  a  true  hypothesis  it  requires  rad- 
ical weather  changes  to  secure  more  natural  and  satis- 
factory growth. 

IMPROVING  HEAVY  SOIL  FOR  A  GARDEN. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  recommend  to  me  some 
treatment  for  a  very  tough  clay  soil?  It  is  only  a  small 
patch,  a  house  yard,  so  a  more  expensive  method  of 
treatment  might  be  used  than  could  be  afforded  for 
crop  raising  purposes.  I  think  I  have  heard  that  liming 
would  break  up  the  clay.  Do  you  recommend  this? 
If  so,  in  what  form  should  the  lime  be  applied;  as  quick 
lime,  or  as  air  slaked,  or  would  any  other  form  be  well? 
How  large  a  quantity  should  be  used,  based  on  a  per- 
acre  estimate?   The  soil  seems  to  be  "raw,"  as  though 


perhaps  it  had  had  the  humus-bearing  top  layer  re- 
moved with  a  scraper.— SUBURBAN,  Garvanza. 

The  best  treatment  for  the  land  which  you  describe 
would  be  common  air-slaked  lime,  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  to  the  acre,  if  you  can  afford  it;  also  the  application 
of  stable  manure,  even  to  the  use  of  a  layer  of  it  from 
four  to  six  inches  deep,  dug  in  as  deeply  as  possible. 
This  lime  and  organic  matter  from  the  stable  manure 
will  do  for  a  beginning.  Continuous  cultivation  and 
continuous  use  of  manure  will  be  necessary  to  deepen 
your  soil  and  to  make  it  kinder  in  cultivation. 

WHITEWASH  FOR  TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  whether 
you  know  of  any  preparation  of  lime  whitewash  that 
will  stick  to  apple  trees  throughout  the  winter,  say  from 
February  1  to  May  1,  withstanding  rain  and  frost — whit- 
ening the  trees  so  the  warm  weather  of  February  will 
not  bring  out  the  buds  prematurely?  I  have  tried  lime 
whitewash  with  salt  and  glue,  which  does  fairly  well, 
but  does  not  stay  on  long  enough. — ORCHARDIST, 
Redlands. 

We  cannot  give  you  any  definite  prescription  for  a 
whitewash  which  will  fully  resist  rain,  except  to  sug- 
gest that  you  try  the  addition  of  some  cheap  grease, 
like  tallow,  applying  it  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  while  the  lime  is  slaking,  and  trusting  to  the  heat 
and  stirring  to  incorporate  it  well.  We  have  had  some 
experience  which  rather  favors  this  mixture. 

FERTILIZING  YOUNG  TREES  AND  VINES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  putting  out  a  peach  and  cherry 
orchard  this  spring,  also  grapes.  The  soil  seems  to 
handle  as  though  it  lacked  humus.  My  plan  is  to  put 
on  all  the  barnyard  manure  I  can  get.  Would  it  be 
best  to  sow  some  legume  each  fall  and  turn  under 
the  winter  growth  in  the  spring?  If  so,  which  would 
be  best.  I  would  like  to  get  the  land  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  before  the  trees  and  vines  come  in  bear- 
ing? Which  legume  is  best  for  the  work? — BEUINiNEK, 
Acampo. 

Perhaps  the  best  winter  growing  legume  in  this  part 
of  the  State  is  the  common  burr  clover,  of  which  you 
can  get  seed  from  seedmen,  and  sometimes  in  the 
country  stores.  The  ordinary  field  peas  are  also  good 
winter  growers  in  your  district  and  can  be  used  for 
the  purposes  you  describe  This  recourse  would  add 
to  the  humus  of  your  soil.  The  use  of  stable  manure 
for  newly  planted  trees  and  vines  is  not  always  desir- 
able, as  it  may  stimulate  too  much  wood  growth.  Our 
good  California  loam  soils,  unless  they  have  been  seri- 
ously depleted  by  cropping,  generally  have  strength 
enough  to  secure  sufficient  growth  of  a  young  tree  or 
vine.  The  use  of  fertilizers  may  often  be  postponed 
until  the  trees  come  into  bearing.  If  you  apply  fertil- 
izers too  freely  to  young  trees  you  are  likely  to  post- 
pone their  bearing  indefinitely.  Cherry  trees  are  par- 
ticularly subject  to  this  trouble. 

SPORE  BODIES  ON  FERN  FRONDS. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  piece — or 
sample — of  'Sword'  or  'Boston'  fern.  Will  you  kindly 
state  whether  it  is  natural  for  the  leaves  to  be  covered 
with  brown  dots  as  they  are  on  the  back  of  this  leaf? 
I  just  noticed  this  on  some  of  the  leaves  and  as  my 
fern  does  not  look  very  thrifty  lately  I  thought  perhaps 
it  might  be  diseased,  as  I  do  not  know  much  about 
them.  Ought  they  be  repotted  often  and  what  kind  of 
soil;  would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  cut  all  the  leaves  off 
or  not— and  let  it  come  out  new? — AMATEUR,  Stanis- 
laus county. 

The  brownish  markings  on  the  back  of  the  frond  of 
your  sword  fern  are  the  regular  spore-bearing  bodies 
of  the  plant.  Upon  these  places  the  minute  spores  of 
the  fungus,  which  are  somewhat  analagous  to  the  seeds 
of  the  higher  plant,  are  produced.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  indicate  unthriftiness.  Such  indications  would 
be  found  in  the  diminishing  size  of  the  leaf  and  the 
general  lack  of  color  and  vigor.  In  re-potting  good 
loam  rendered  fibrous  by  grass  roots  or  other  decaying 
vegetation  is  desirable  material.  Leaf  mold  resulting 
from  decayed  leaves  is  good  when  it  is  available.  Cut- 
ting off  all  the  leaves  when  the  plant  seems  to  be  prac- 
tically stationary  in  growth  is  a  good  practice,  and  gives 
it  a  fresh  start. 
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FERTILIZERS    AND  THEIR  CONSTITUENTS. 

(By  Mr.  Carroll  B.  Smith  of  Redlands  at  the  Claremont 
Pomological  Club.) 
There  are  fourteen  elements  of  matter  found  in  all 
plants  so  far  as  different  species  have  been  examined. 
They  are  es&ential  to  plant  life  and  include  hydrogen, 
carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  calcium,  silicon,  iron,  mag- 
nesium, manganese,  sulphur,  chlorine,  sodium,  potassium 
and  phosphorus.  Plants  must  uave  access  to  all  of  these 
substances  in  order  to  grow  well.  Three  of  these  ele- 
ments are  easily  exhausted  from  soils  by  continuous 
cropping.  They  are  nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphor- 
ous and  are  lor  this  reason  called  essential  plant  foods. 
The  balance  of  the  fourteen  elements  are  just  as  essen- 
tial but  the  soil  seldom  or  never  becomes  depleted  ot 
them.  Calcium  and  iron  are  rare  exceptions.  Hence 
commercial  fertilizers  have  come  to  be  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  carriers  of  these  three  elements. 
Let  us  look  at  their  different  forms: 
Nitrogen  Carriers. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  22  per  cent. 

Nitrate  of  soda  16  per  cent. 

Blood   10  to  14  per  cent. 

Tankage   4  to  8.25  per  cent. 

Bone  meal   1  to  4.50  per  cent. 

Bird  guano   3  to  10  per  cent. 

Bat  guano   3  to  10  per  cent. 

Stable  manure   00.50  per  cent. 

Pea  vine  hay  3.25  per  cent. 

Humus  (from  soils)  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Alfalfa  hay   2.30  per  cent. 

All  of  these  materials  except  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  blood  carry  either  phosphoric  acid 
or  potash. 

Phosphorous  Carriers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  phosphoric  acid  materials: 

Double  superphosphate   43  per  cent. 

Steamed  bone  meal   30  per  cent. 

Acid  bone   20  per  cent. 

Thomas's  phosphate   17  per  cent. 

Guanos   5  to  15  per  cent. 

Raw  bone   20  to  25  per  cent. 

Rock  phosphate   25  to  35  per  cent. 

Tankage  10  to  19  per  cent. 

Stable  manure   00.25  per  cent. 

Potash  Carriers. 

Sulphate  of  potash   50  per  cent. 

Muriate  of  potash  or  chloride   47  per  cent. 

Kainit   12  per  cent. 

Wood  ashes   4  to  8  per  cent. 

Stable  manure   00.50  per  cent. 

Counting  the  Cost. — Let  us  see  what  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  should  cost  based  on  the  market 
price  of  the  purest  high  grade  materials. 

For  nitrogen  we  will  select  something  that  does  not 
carry  any  of  the  other  ingredients,  such  as  nitrate  ot 
soda.  Suppose  it  costs  us  $£0  per  ton,  96  per  cent  pure 
and  16  nitrogen.  We  would  have  1920  pounds  of  pure 
nitrate  or  307  pounds?  (16  per  cent  of  1920  pounds,  ot 
pure  nitrogen  for  $60  or  about  19  cents  per  pound  as 
cost  of  nitrogen. 

Phosphoric  acid:  Let  us  choose  the  double  super- 
phosphate which  can  be  had  in  carload  for  say  $50  per 
ton.  It  has  43  per  cent  or  S6u  pounds  making  the  cost 
per  pound  about  5.8  cents.  We  could  take  Thomas' 
phosphate  powder  and  compute  from  that  or  any  other 
substance  and  get  an  idea  of  the  approximate  market, 
value. 

As  regards  potash,  the  sulphate  is  probably  the 
cheapest  form.  It  costs  $60  per  ton  and  contains  1000 
pounds  actual  potash  or  50  per  cent,  so  that  6  cents  per 
pound  is  a  fair  value  for  this  material. 

So  bas>ed  on  a  valuation  of  19  cents  per  pound  for 
nitrogen,  6  cents  for  phosphoric  acid  and  6  cents  for 
potash  let  us  see  the  value  of  a  supposed  fertilizer: 
Guarantee. 

Nitrogen,  3  per  cent,  or  60  lb.  at  19  cents 
per  pound   $11.40 

Phosphoric  acid,  10  per  cent,  or  200  lb.  at 
6  cents  per  pound    12.00 

Potash,  2  per  cent,  40  lb.  at  6  cents  per 
pound    2.40 


$25.80 

How  would  you  like  to  pay  $40  per  ton  for  it? 

Let  us  see  if  it  has  any  filler  in  it.  We  read  on  the 
tage  required  by  law:  "Nitrogen  derived  from  Blood, 
phos.  acid  from  bone,  potash  from  sulphate." 
Now,  blood  carried  14  per  cent  nitrogen,  to  get 
the  guarantee  of  3  per  cent,  or  sixty  pounds,  we  would 
have  to  use  430  pounds  (as  4i»0  times  14  per  cent  equals 
sixty  pounds). 

The  highest  grade  bone  for  phosphoric  acid  contains 


30  per  cent.  To  get  the  guarantee  of  10  per  cent  (200 
pounds)  we  would  use  670  pounds. 

To  get  2  per  cent  potash  or  40  pounds'  from  the  sul- 
phate carrying  50  per  cent  we  would  use  80  pounds; 
so  we  would  get  the  guarantee  from  1180  pounds  of 
material.  In  other  words,  there  is  room  for  S20  pounds 
(40  per  cent)  of  filler  to  the  ton. 

This  club  would  do  its  members  valuable  service  if 
it  would  publish  a  list  of  fertilizer  materials,  their  per- 
centages' and  market  values.  Much  valuable  informa- 
tion of  this  kind  is  contained  in  the  bulletins  issued  by 
the  State  fertilizer  control,  which  should  be  more  widely 
read. 

Discussion  of  Forms. — I  believe  the  cheapest  form  of 
nitrogen  is  found  in  the  legume  cover  crop.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  determinations  of  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen gathered  from  the  air  by  legumes  have  been  made. 
But  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  those  who  have 
tested  the  matter  that  a  good  cover  crop  once  a  year 
will  furnish  nitrogen  enough  to  maintain  a  healthy 
color  and  vigor  of  citrus  trees  and  without  the  applica- 
tion of  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

The  cheapest  phosphate  (if  it  can  be  obtained)  is 
double  super-phosphate.  Next  to  that  I  would  put  either 
steamed  bone  meal  or  a  guano  or  tankage  according  to 
the  price  lor  which  it  could  be  obtained.  These  materi- 
als, being  carriers  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  phosphoric- 
acid,  are  often  cheap  forms  of  phosphate. 

The  sulphate  is  undoubtedly  the  cheapest  and  best 
form  of  potash.  Occasionally  guano  can  be  bought  to 
advantage  as  it  carries  all  three  of  the  essential  plant 
goods. 

Selection  of  Fertilizer. — No  matter  which  of  the  fer- 
tilizing ingredients)  you  wish  to  buy,  it  is  always  safest 
and  cheapest  to  select  the  simple  material  rather  than 
B  mixed  brand.  Mixing  is  not  necessary  except  to  save 
labor  in  application. 

On  the  tags  or  printed  on  the  bags  you  will  read 
that  the  nitrogen  is  'derived  from'  certain  specific  ar- 
ticles, like  nitrate  of  soda,  tankage,  blood  and  phos- 
phoric acid  'derived  from'  simple  fertilizinz  materials' 
such  as  bone  meal,  super-phosphate,  etc.  The  percent- 
ages of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  guaranteed  in 
very  few  cases  being  the  hignest  possible  which  can  be 
obtained  lrom  the  simple  materials  from  which  they  are 
derived.  In  other  words,  it  is  safer  to  use  the  original 
materials  themselves  rather  than  a  mixture  'derived 
.rom'  the  materials. 

The  first  thing  usually  lacking  in  our  citrus  groves  is 
humus.  There  is  not  such  thing  as  fertility  without 
it.  All  nitrogen  comes  from  it.  (Even  nitrate  of  soda 
was  once  humus.)  Put  organic  matter  on  the  orchard 
in  any  form,  and  you  are  applying  humus  and  nitrogen. 
Therefore  I  would  advise  cover  crop  as  of  first  im- 
portance. Use  legumes  only.  They  are  far  cheaper 
than  stable  manure,  effect  the  soil  deeper  and  contain 
four  times  as  much  plant  food  value. 

Pea-vine  nay — 

3.25  per  cent  nitrogen,  65  lb.,  at  19  cents 
per  pound   $12.35 

Stable  manure — 
0.50  per  cent  nitrogen,  10  lb.,  at  19 

cents  per   pound   $1.90 

0.25  per  cent  phos.  acid,  5  lb.,  at 

6  cents  per  pound   30 

0.50  per  cent  potash,  10  lb.,  at  6 

cents  per  pound   60 

  2.80 

After  assurance  that  the  humus  content  is  all  right, 
attention  may  be  given  to  the  phosphoric  acid  question 
and  to  potash.  I  am  assuming  that  cultivation  is  be- 
ing done  thoroughly  and  deeply  and  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  water.  Under  such  conditions  the  appearance 
of  trees  and  crop  and  natural  vegetation  will  indicate 
in  large  measure  the  orchard's  needs.  Each  of  the  three 
essential  elements  in  fertilizer  performs  separate  func- 
tions. Nitrogen  for  growth,  phosphoric  acid  for  fertile 
blossoms  and  smooth  fruit  and  potash  for  maturing  the 
wood  and  adding  sugar  to  the  fruit.  These  elements 
have  other  functions  but  these  are  the  chief  ones. 


SYLVICULTURE. 


GROWING  EUCALYPTUS  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  the  eucalyptus-growing 
enterprise  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  E.  O.  Faulkner  of  the  tie  and  timber  de- 
partment of  the  corporation  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting information: 

This  is  our  first  year  of  planting,  consequently  so  far 
we  are  proceeding  on  the  experience  and  results  of 
others. 

The  eucalyptus  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
classes,  the  Ironbarks,  which  are  very  long  lived,  but  ot 


slow  growth  and  few  raised  so  far  in  California.  A 
second  class  grows  more  quickly,  although  they  do  not 
give  quite  such  long  service,  yet  the  difference  is 
scarcely  comparable  with  their  growth.  A  third  class 
does  not  give  good  service  in  connection  with  ground 
use.  All  have,  however,  their  distinct  places  in  other 
respects. 

We  have  for  nearly  two  years  been  investigating  the 
matter,  and  in  many  places  in  California  have  found 
trees  of  the  second  class  thriving  excellently  so  far  as 
growth  is  concerned,  and  wherever  used  the  reports  of 
service  have  been  favorable.  Of  these  I  have  personally 
seen  Rostratas  seventeen  years  old  with  a  butt  diameter 
of  27  inches,  height  over  100  feet,  and  others  fifteen 
years  old,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  again  twelve  years 
old  16  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  also  seen  numerous 
sugar  gums  (Corynocalyw)  all  sufficiently  large  for 
railway  purposes  fifteen  years  planting,  in  addition  to 
the  Forest  Red  Gum  (Tereticornis),  etc.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  go  over  every  individual  case,  but  while 
these  are  slower  in  growth  than  the  Blue  Gum,  yet  the 
difference  does  not  seem  to  be  very  great,  and  they  have 
a  value  for  many  purposes  which  the  Blue  Gum  has 
not. 

As  to  the  soil,  some  of  the  varieties  are  reported 
to  do  better  in  a  sandy  loam,  while  others  like  a 
stronger  soil,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
great  difficulty  in  the  varieties  mentioned  growing  on 
any  good  soil,  provided  there  was  no  hard  pan  near 
the  surface. 

As  to  the  rate  of  growth.  In  May  last  I  was  at  the 
El  Toro  Plantation,  owned  by  Mr.  Dwight  Whiting  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  there  found  many  trees  two  years 
old  twenty  feet  in  height,  three  inches  diameter,  and 
all  looking  well.  I  have  also  seen  Sugar  Gums  six 
years  old  12  inches  in  diameter,  but  this  is  probably 
an  exception. 

As  to  the  varieties,  we  are  relying  largely  on: 
E.  Corynocalyx  (Suger  Gum),  E.  Rostrata  (Red  Gum), 
E.  Tereticornis  (Forest  Red  Gum),  with  some  E.  Cit- 
riodora  (Lemon  Scented  Gum)  and  E.  Resinifera  (Red 
Mahogany). 

These  are  about  all  the  kinds  that  could  be  had  in 
time  this  season,  but  we  intend  trying  several  others 
another  year,  and  if  they  do  well  we  will  include  them 
later  on.  There  is  very  little  good  eucalyptus  timber 
in  the  market  so  that  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  the  market 
price,  bue  I  have  heard  that  well  seasoned  eucalyptus 
lumber  is  worth  $100  per  thousand  in  San  Jose,  and  I 
have  also  heard  quotations  of  $10  each  for  forty-foot 
poles  7  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  of  some  of  the 
varieties  mentioned.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this 
timber  will  come  more  into  use  as  the  supply  of  hard 
wood  decreases,  because  the  Government  reports  show 
that  the  Sugar  Gum,  for  instance,  is  more  than  twice 
as  hard  as  Oregon  fir  or  Long  Leaf  timber,  harder  than 
White  Oak  and  almost  as  hard  as  the  best  grades  or 
American  Hickory.  These  tests  were  taken  from  trees 
only  fifteen  years  old  by  the  Government  Testing  Plant 
at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  with  such  a  record  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  question  as  to  a  future  market,  once 
there  is  a  regular  and  constant  supply. 

Our  grove  is  located  near  Del  Mar  about  midway  be- 
tween Oceanside  and  San  Diego,  three  miles  back  from 
the  coast,  being  sheltered  from  the  strong  sea  winds 
but  near  enough  so  we  can  get  the  benefit  of  the 
moisture  in  the  air.  We  are  planting  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart  and  five  feet  apart  in  each  row.  They  will  be 
watered  from  tanks  twice  each  season  for  the  first 
two  years  and  thoroughly  cultivated  so  as  to  retain  the 
moisture,  but  not  irrigated  We  expect  to  cultivate 
once  the  third  year,  after  which  time  we  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  tnemselves;  after  the  fourth 
year  when  the  trees  will  have  shaped  themselves  the 
intention  is  to  cut  out  every  other  tree,  leaving  half  the 
number  or  about  five  hundred  on  each  acre  to  mature, 
and  out  of  the  trees  removed  we  will  get  from  each  one 
fence  post  if  not  more.  There  is  no  hard  pan  that  we 
know  of  on  our  ranch,  and  the  washes  show  soil  to  a 
depth  of  eighteen  feet.  The  land  is  rolling  in  parts  and 
elsewhere  level,  some  soil  being  a  sandy  loam  and 
again  a  black  gumbo.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
in  one  body  of  8650  acres  in  Southern  California,  all  of 
which  we  intend  planting,  there  will  be  varied  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  contour. 


CALIFORNIA  QUADRANGLES. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  just  completed  two 
large  scale  maps  of  quadrangles  in  the  Sacramento 
vallew.  The  Colusa  quadrangle  comprises  an  area  of 
about  231  square  miles,  and  Woodland  quadrangle 
covers  an  area  of  about  230  miles  in  Yolo  and  Solano 
counties.  These  maps  may  be  secured  for  5  cents  each 
on  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  STABLE. 


THE  HORSE  DOCKING  BILL. 

An  act  to  amend  the  Penal  Code  of  California  by 
adding  four  new  sections  thereto,  to  be  numbered 
section  597a,  section  597b,  section  597c,  and  section 
597d,  relating  to  docking  of  horses'  tails,  and  provid- 
ing a  punishment  therefor. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  the 
Penal  Code  to  be  numbered  section  597a,  as  follows: 

597a.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  dock  the  tail  of  any  horse,  within  the  State 
of  California,  or  to  procure  the  same  to  be  done,  or 
to  import  or  bring  into  this  State  any  docked  horse, 
or  horses/,  or  to  drive,  work,  use,  race  or  deal  in  any 
unregistered  docked  horse  or  horses  within  the  State  of 
California  except  as  provided  in  section  five  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  d  of  this  Code. 

Sec.  2.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  the  Penal 
Code  to  be  numbered  section  597b,  as  follows: 

597b.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  pas-sage  of  this 
act,  every  owner,  or  user  of  any  docked  horse,  within 
the  State  of  California,  shall  register  his  or  her  docked 
horse,  or  horses  by  filing  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such  docked  horse,  or 
horses,  may  then  be  kept,  a  certificate,  which  certificate 
shall  contain  the  name,  or  names  of  the  ower,  to- 
gether with  his-  or  her  postoffice  address,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  color,  age,  size  and  the  use  made  of  such 
docked  horse,  or  horses;  which  certificate  shall  be 
signed  by  the  owner,  or  his,  or  her  agent.  The  County 
Clerk  shall  number  such  certificate  consecutively  and 
record  the  name  in  a  book,  or  register  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose  only;  and  shall  receive  as  a  fee  for  record- 
ing of  such  certificate  the  sum  of  fifty  cents,  and  the 
Clerk  shall  thereupon  issue  to  such  person  so  register- 
ing such  horse  or  horses-  a  certificate  containing  the 
facts  recited  in  this  section  which,  upon  demand,  shall 
be  exhibited  to  any  peace  officer,  and  the  same  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  597b  of  this  Code. 

Sec.  3.  A  new  section  is-  hereby  added  to  the  Penal 
Code  to  be  numbered  section  597c,  as  follows: 

597c.  The  driving,  working,  keeping,  racing  or  using 
of  any  unregistered  docked  horse,  or  horses,  after  sixty 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  party  driving, 
working,  keeping,  racing  oi  using  such  unregistered 
docked  horse,  or  horses,  docked  the  tail  of  such  horse 
or  horses. 

Sec.  4.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  the  Penal 
Code  to  be  numbered  section  597d,  as  follows: 

597d.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor;  provided,  however,  that  the  provisions 
of  sections  597a,  597b,  and  597c,  shall  not  be  applied 
to  persons  owning  or  possessing  any  docked  pure-bred 
stallions  and  mares  imported  from  foreign  countries 
for  breeding  or  exhibition  purposes  only,  as  provided 
by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled,  "An  act  regulating 
the  importation  of  breeding  animals"  and  approved 
March  3,  1903,  and  to  docked  native  bred  stallions  and 
mares  brought  into  this  State  and  used  for  breeding  or 
exhibition  purposes  only;  and  provided  further,  that  a 
description  of  each  such  animal  so  brought  into  the 
State,  together  with  the  date  of  importation  and  name 
and  address  of  importer,  be  filed  with  the  County  Clerk 
of  the  county  where  such  animal  i&  kept,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  importation  of  such  animal. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


HINTS  ON   BREEDING  SWINE. 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  upon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  breeding  and  feeding  swine  at  the  Kansas 
Improved  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  Prof.  George  C. 
Wheeler  gave  the  following  concrete  suggestions: 

In  order  to  be  highly  profitable  the  farmer's  market 
hog  must,  first  of  all,  have  a  great  store  of  inherited 
vitality  and  vigor.  Any  inherited  tendencies  to  con- 
stitutional weakness  of  any  kind  will  be  fatal  to  the 
most  profitable  results.  The  animal  must  transform  a 
large  amount  of  material  into  a  marketable  produce  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  and  any  weakness  or  lack 
of  vitality  and  vigor  would  result  in  a  breaking  down 
of  the  animal,  and  a  failure  to  carry  out  to  a  profitable 
consumation  its  purpose  in  life.  This  coupled  with 
a  lack  of  fecundity  in  the  breeding  sows  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  complaint  among  our  swine-breeders 
and  farmers. 

The  Right  Kind  of  a  Sow. — Tne  strong,  vigorous  sow, 
producing  and  successfully  raising  seven  or  eight  pigs 


at  a  litter,  is  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  sow 
which  will  produce  and  raise  uut  four.  It  is  a  fixed  law 
in  breeding  that  certain  characters  are  in  a  way  corre- 
lated. For  example,  the  most  highly  developed  beef- 
cow  is  seldom  a  heavy  milker,  and  again  the  ligtit 
milker  is  not  so  sure  and  regular  a  breeder.  Nature 
seems  to  limit  the  production  of  offspring  by  the  ability 
to  nourish  and  care  for  that  offspring. 

The  man  who  in  selecting  his  brood-sows  always  picks 
for  the  smoothest  and  chubbiest  of  the  lot  is  most 
surely  reducing  the  fecundity  of  his  herd.  The  char- 
acter of  early  fattening  and  quick  maturity  seems  to 
be  in  measure  opposed  to  great  prolificacy,  and  if  we 
constantly  select  with  that  one  character  only  in  view, 
we  may  develop  a  very  refined,  quick-maturing  type, 
in  doing  it  we  have  so  reduced  the  powers  of  reproduction 
as  to  make  the  product  unprofitable.  In  order  to  over- 
come this  tendency,  great  care  should  be  e'xercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  brood-sows  for  the  following  year. 
Go  carefully  over  the  old  sows  and  discard  those  which 
have  produced  the  small  litters,  the  ones  which  have 
been  such  poor  sucklers  as  tc  be  unable  to  raise  a  good 
litter  of  pigs — the  cross,  nervous  sows  which  are  al- 
ways getting  excited  and  killing  their  pigs. 

Some  which  have  been  good  mothers  may  be  get- 
ting old  and  careless,  and  it  is  best  to  discard  them.  A 
tried  brood-sow  which  has  fulfilled  all  the  above  re- 
quirements is  worth  keeping  for  several  years,  or  as 
long  as  she  continues  to  be  profitable.  In  the  selection 
of  the  gilts  study  first  the  dams,  giving  the  preference 
to  those  from  large,  even  litters,  and  from  mothers 
having  the  desired  qualities-.  It  is  well  to  look  to  the 
breeding  of  the  sire,  for,  while  the  boar  probably  has 
but  little  influence  upon  the  number  of  pigs  per  litter 
of  his  immediate  offspring,  a  sire  of  large  litter  would 
be  likely  to  transmit  that  character  to  his  female  off- 
spring. 

Throw  out  the  short,  chuffy  gilts,  those  having  con- 
tracted heart-girth  or  narrow  between  the  eyes.  The 
gilt  most  likely  to  make  a  good  brood-s-ow  will  be  well 
developed  and  vigorous,  broad  between  the  eyes,  having 
good  heart-girth,  with  fair  length  and  good  depth  of 
body,  and  standing  on  strong  legs  and  feet.  With  such 
methods  as  these  in  the  selection  of  breeding  stock, 
coupled  with  rational  care  in  their  feeding  and  manage- 
ment, we  would  hear  far  less  complaint  of  the  sort  so 
common. 

On  Breeding. — The  average  farmer  when  he  finds  his 
breeding  herd  in  this  condition  usually  turns  to  some 
other  breed  or  begins  crossing  with  other  breeds.  Very 
often  he  secures  a  market  hog  which  is  highly  satis- 
factory. Crosses  between  pure  breeds  produce  excep- 
tionally good  market  animals  in  many  cases,  and  the 
man  making  the  cross  thinks  he  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem. The  trouble  is,  however,  that  these  cross-bred 
animals  are  the  worst  of  mongrels  when  it  comes  to 
breeding  and  constant  use  must  be  made  of  pure-bred 
animals  in  order  to  produce  the  market  animal.  The 
same  results  could  be  obtained  by  using  a  little  care 
and  attention  in  the  mating  of  the  animals  of  the  one 
breed. 

Too  many  of  our  pure  breeds  have  been  injured  by 
too  much  purposeless  inbreeding.  Inbreeding  has  for 
its  only  excuse  the  fact  that  the  breeders  all  want  to 
have  as  much  of  the  blood  of  certain  prize-winning 
and  popular  individuals  in  their  herds.  It  is  really  quite 
difficult  in  some  of  our  breeds  to  secure  animals  which 
are  not  quite  closely  related.  Inbreeding  and  line- 
breeding,  in  the  hands  of  a  breeder.who  knows  his  ani- 
mals thoroughly,  has  been  of  great  value  many  times 
in  fixing  desired  characteristics,  but  the  farmer  pork- 
producer  had  better  steer  clear  of  it. 

On  Feeding. — In  connection  with  carelessness  in  the 
selection  and  maturing  of  breeding  stock,  the  average 
farmer  probably  errs  as  often  in  the  kind  of  feed  and 
care  which  he  gives  his  brood-sows  and  young  growing 
stock,  as  in  any  one  particular.  Corn  is  the  great 
fattening  feed  and  has  made  possible  this  great  develop- 
ment of  the  pork  industry  in  our  corn-belt  States,  but 
we  can  not  keep  up  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  out  breed- 
ing animals  if  we  feed  continually  on  corn. 

It  is  so  easy  to  throw  out  a  few  scoops  of  corn  to  the 
bunch  of  brood-sows,  and  it  is  the  way  many  of  them 
are  fed.  The  brood-sow  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  pig 
factory,  and  the  pig  is  a  bundle  of  protein  as  it  were. 
The  sow  developing  a  litter  of  pigs  must  have  this  pro- 
tein supplied  in  her  food;  her  system  fairly  craves  it, 
and  she  ravenously  devours  the  chance  flesh  or  car- 
cass which  comes  her  way.  The  few  wisps  of  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  falling  from  the  load  are  eagerly  licked, 
and  if  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  farrowing  time  under- 
going this  protein  starvation,  she  is  feverish  and  con- 
stipated, and  the  conditions  are  all  there  to  produce 
a  pig-eating  sow.    Even  if  this  does  not  occur,  the  pigs 


are  lacking  in  vigor  and  vitality  and  oftentimes  the 
mother  does  not  have  a  proper  supply  of  milk. 

Care  of  the  Sows. — When  the  brood-sows  have  been 
selected  in  the  fall,  they  should  be  placed  apart  from 
fattening  hogs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  brood- 
sow  in  a  poor  condition  of  flesh;  in  fact,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable, but  it  must  not  be  a  corn  fat.  The  sow  which 
receives  all  the  alfalfa  hay  that  she  will  eat,  with  a 
small  amount  of  grain,  is  almost  certain  to  farrow  a 
strong,  lusty  litter  of  pigs.  Elxercise  should  be  encour- 
aged, in  fact,  compelled.  If  not  taken  voluntarily  the 
feeding  should  be  so  planned  as  to  induce  the  sows  to 
take  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise.  If  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  is  not  available  to  supply  the  protein  re- 
quired recourse  must  be  had  to  oil-meal,  bran,  tankage, 
and  other  concentrated  protein  feeds.  The  brood-sows 
should  have  pasture  as  long  as  possible,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  their  health.  They  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  run  after  cattle. 

If  brood-sows  are  selected  and  fed  in  the  manner 
above  described,  we  will  soon  hear  less  of  the  general 
complaint  that  our  hogs  are  run  out,  and  do  not  pro- 
duce large  enough  litters.  We  will  also  hear  less  of  the 
cross-breeding  of  swine  to  correct  some  of  the  evils 
so  common  at  present. 

Feeding  for  Sale. — In  feeding  swine  for  market  the 
whole  structure  must  have  as  its  foundation  the  brood- 
sow.  With  proper  methods  here  the  feeder  will  have 
strong,  lusty  pigs  to  begin  with.  By  growing  them  on 
pasture  as  much  as  possible,  they  will  remain  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  final 
fattening  of  corn,  he  will  have  an  animal  with  strong 
powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  capable  of 
withstanding  heavy  forced  feeding  without  developing 
any  form  of  constitutional  weakness. 

As  to  detail  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  little  may  be 
said  in  the  short  time  alloted  to  this  subject.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  corn  is  the  foundation  of  the 
swine  industry,  and  it  follows  that  corn  is  the  main 
feed  in  the  production  of  pork,  or  at  least  in  finishing 
it  for  market.  The  fattening  animal  requires  certain 
nutrient  material  in  very  definite  amounts,  and  if  the 
ration  is  deficient  in  any  respect,  the  gains  will  not 
be  so  profitable.  Straight  corn  is  not  the  best  ration 
for  making  most  economical  gains.  The  addition  of 
eight  or  ten  per  cent  tankage  or  meat-meal,  even  at 
$2.00  per  hundred,  will  make  larger  gains  and  more 
economical  gains.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
numerous  experiments. 


POULTRY  YARD. 


DOMESTICATION  OF  CALIFORNIA  QUAIL. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  nearly  all  rural  and  sub- 
urban Californians  are  interested  and  the  following 
sketch  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Dunn  in  the  Western  Field  will  be 
widely  welcome: 

One  of  the  most  ornamental  birds  of  the  whole  North 
American  continent  is  the  California  Valley  Partridge 
(Callipepla  California  vallicola),  or  'California  Quail,' 
as  it  is  commonly  known  throughout  its  limited  range. 
No  species  of  game  bird  native  to  the  New  World  makes 
so  pleasing  an  appearance  on  the  grounds  of  a  large 
estate,  or  even  in  good-sized  flying  cage,  as  does  this 
little  blue-coated  fellow  who  is  constantly  and  consis- 
tently raising  his  musical  cry  through  all  the  Southern 
California  hills. 

With  the  idea  in  mind  not  so  much  of  propagating 
them  for  sale  as  for  my  own  pleasure  in  seeing  them 
about  my  father's  home  place,  I  tried  the  experiment  of 
rearing  these  birds  in  captivity  several  years  ago. 

About  the  time  I  had  learned  a  little  of  their  habits 
in  captivity  by  dear  experience,  I  left  the  place  and 
broke  into  the  newspaper  game  in  Los  Angeles.  My 
birds  have  since  been  scattered;  doubtless  many  of 
them  went  back  to  the  wild  state,  but  I  demonstrated  to 
my  own  satisfaction  that  the  valley  quail  can  be  induced 
to  nest  in  captivity,  to  lay  eggs,  and  probably,  in  due 
course  of  time,  to  hatch  her  clutch,  just  as  she  would  in 
the  wild.   The  story  of  my  experiment  in  detail  follows: 

Securing  the  Stock. — The  hills  among  which  I  was 
living  at  the  time  were  low  and  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  underbrush,  sage,  chemise  wood,  and  a  sort  of 
spicy  shrub  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know.  The  quail 
were  plentiful  here,  as  were  also  many  small  birds  and 
rabbits,  and  in  one  of  the  canyons,  the  broadest  and 
most  thickly  wooded,  I  set  a  trap,  one  of  those  swinging- 
door  kind  that  we  used  to  make  for  rabbits  and 
'pa'tridges'  back  in  Wisconsin  twenty  years  ago. 

This  I  bated  with  cracked  corn  and  a  few  piles  or 
bran  mash.  All  I  caught  the  first  day  was  a  flock  of 
sparrows,  Gambel's  of  the  white-crowned.  The  time  was 
late  November,  for  I  thought  best  to  give  the  birds 
caught  the  best  of  opportunities  to  become  acquainted 
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with  their  new  surroundings  before  the  breeding  season 
came. 

On  the  second  day  the  trap  was-  entirely  empty, 
though  the  quail  had  eaten  all  the  food  placed  outside 
the  framework.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  how- 
ever, when  I  went  out  to  the  trap  beneath  one  of 
the  many  huge  elder  trees  which  dot  all  the  Southern 
California  hills,  I  found  three  birds  awaiting  me,  all, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  determine,  birds  of  the  year. 

These,  together  with  six  others  caught  during  the 
ensuing  week,  were  taken  home,  and  the  trap  aban- 
doned. In  a  low  swale  directly  back  of  my  house  and 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  back  door,  I  made 
a  cage  for  them  in  the  following  manner: 

Caging  the  Captives. — A  piece  of  level  land  60x30  feet 
and  containing  several  clumps  of  sage  brush,  a  plen- 
tiful growth  of  grass  and  a  low  elder  tree,  was  selected. 
This  was  enclosed,  first  of  all,  with  2x2  posts,  ten  feet 
high  and  set  four  feet  apart.  Along  the  bottom  of  these 
a  run-board  was  let  into  the  ground  about  fifteen  inches. 
I  now  think  that  one  foot  is  an  ample  depth  for  this 
board,  but  it  must  not  be  omitted  on  account,  particu- 
larly, of  skunks,  notorious  diggers  and  no  less  noto- 
rious killers  of  quail,  especially  the  young  birds.  In 
this  .case  my  run-board  extended  some  site  inches  above 
the  ground;  it  was  an  inch-thick  piece  of  white  pine, 
well  joined  and  nailed  together  at  the  ends. 

From  the  ends  of  the  posts  already  mentioned  pieces 
of  lithe  green  willow  were  bowed  across,  forming  an 
arch  roof.  Doubtless  hickory  bows  would  be  better 
for  a  permanent  cage,  but  the  willow  is  much  cheaper 
— quite  an  item  in  the  average  country  bird  lover's 
account.  The  door  was  blocked  out  and  a  stout  2x4 
pine  frame  put  in  to  carry  tbe  skeleton  door. 

Then  the  whole  was  neatly  and  closely  covered  with 
small-mesh  'chicken  fencing,'  the  edges-  overlapping 
and  the  bottom  tacked  far  enough  down  on  the  run- 
board  to  insure  no  trifling  wild  cat  or  fox  getting  his 
paw  in  and  ripping  things  wide  open. 

The  door  was  made  of  netting,  three  feet  wide, 
necessitating  the  setting  in  of  another  post,  six  feet 
high  and  provided  with  strong  spring  hinges,  so  that 
when  opened  it  flew  shut  again  immediately  on  being 
released.  It  swung  inward  into  a  room  about  four 
feet  square  and  six  feet  high,  also  made  of  netting 
and  corresponding  to  a  sort  of  ante-room.  This  was 
intended  as  a  double  preventive  of  the  birds'  escaping, 
a  door  being  made  to  lead  from  it  into  the  main  room. 
This  scheme  has  many  advantages  with  birds  which 
never  become  very  tame  and  also  with  birds  of  wild 
and  sudden  flight,  but  with  species  as  docile  as  the 
quail  I  do  not  now  see  that  it  is  necessary.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  merely  takes  up  room  and  ac- 
complishes little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  actual  benefit, 
either  to  raiser  or  to  birds. 

Health  and  Comfort. — As  it  happened,  I  was  living  at 
this  time  in  a  bit  of  country  where  numerous  water  pipe 
lines  had  been  laid  in  years  gone  by  and  then  aban- 
doned. Consequently,  inch  and  two-inch  iron  pipe  could 
be  had  practically  for  the  asking,  and  I  laid  a  pipe  line 
from  the  main  line  at  the  house  to  the  cage.  I  made  a 
little  basin  in  the  earth,  soaked  it  and  resoaked  it, 
lined  it  with  crude  asphaltum  from  a  spring  in  the 
nearby  hills,  run  my  pipe  line  into  it  and  another  and 
larger  pipe  line  out,  and  had  a  system  whereby  my 
birds  were  constantly  in  possession  of  fresh  moving 
water.  The  stream  allowed  to  run  into  the  cage,  of 
course,  was  regulated  by  a  stop  cock  at  the  house,  and 
never  exceeded  a  half  inch  at  any  time.  The  pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  drinking  pool  was  a  full  inch,  so  laid  that 
at  the  usual  water  level  only  half  of  its  open  end  was 
submerged.  This  gave  abundant  leeway  for  it  to  carry 
off  all  excess  waters  in  case  of  rain  or  of  the  feed  pipe 
being  unduly  opened.  Of  course,  people  living  in  places 
where  all  manner  of  supplies  are  more  readily  ac- 
cessible, can  make  such  a  pool  from  cement,  putting  in 
at  the  same  time  a  miniature  streamlet,  also  lined  with 
cement,  and  wandering  through  the  shrubbery.  All 
birds  appreciate  such  bits  of  the  wildwood  brought 
home  to  them  in  their  cages,  but  none  of  them  will 
repay  care  like  the  quail. 

At  first  it  was  planned  to  have  the  feeding  places 
on  movable  boards,  and  during  the  wet  season  of 
midwinter  this  was  done  to  some  extent,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  feed  was  dropped  on  the  hard  spaces 
around  among  the  brush.  Such  small  barren  places 
will  be  found  in  every  brushy  section,  no  matter  how 
small,  especially  in  the  Sourhwest,  and  they  make  the 
best  and  most  acceptable  places  on  which  to  feed 
your  gallinaceous  birds,  be  they  quail  or  pheasants. 

At  the  time  the  quail  were  taken  in  the  trap  they 
were  supposed  to  consist  of  six  females  and  three 
males,  making  nine  in  all,  but  as  time  progressed, 
even  before  the  large  cage  was  built,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  four  were  males  and  five  females.  The 
topknot  of  one  of  the  young  males  had  been  so  in- 


jured as  to  look  very  like  that  of  a  female  of  the 
safe  age,  and  a  casual  observation  had  not  noticed 
the  difference. 

Some  time  in  December  they  were  put  in  the  new 
cage,  having  become  so  tame  while  in  their  smaller 
quarters  at  the  house  that  they  would  crowd  all  about 
the  one  who  fed  them,  eating  between  his  feet  if  he 
stood  still,  but  running  away  rapidly  and  witn  many 
little  cries  of  alarm  if  he  attempted  any  familiarities. 
They  soon  made  themselves  at  home  in  the  large  cage, 
roosting  by  night  in  the  elder  trees  of  the  wildwood. 

Feeding.— For  feed  we  gave  them  anything,  almost, 
that  the  chickens  ate,  save  meat,  but  gradually  we 
learned  their  preference  and  their  diet  became 
cracked  corn,  Egyptian  or  Kaffir  corn,  wheat,  and,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  grains.  They  were  passionately  fond 
of  sunflower  seeds.  Dried  heads  of  these  showy  blos- 
soms hung  in  the  cage  were  cleaned  of  their  seeds  in 
short  order.  Of  course,  it  was  too  late  to  get  the  seed- 
filled  heads  of  the  wild  sunflowers  on  which  the  quail 
had  been  wont  to  feed  before  their  capture,  but  many 
a  farmer's  barn  in  the  neighborhood  gave  up  a  goodly 
store  of  the  domesticated  plant,  heads  of  which  had  been 
hung  away  to  feed  the  chickens  in  the  spring.  Threshed 
sunflower  seed  can  be  bought  at  most  supply  stores, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  would  serve  equally 
as  well,  though  my  birds  seemed  especially  to  enjoy 
plucking  the  seeds  one  by  cne  from  the  down-hanging 
heads.  Were  I  to  feed  them  the  threshed  product  1 
should  scatter  it  well  among  the  grass  or  around  the 
brush  where  under  the  birds  are  wont  to  gather  before 
or  after  their  regular  feeding  time. 

And  while  the  feeding  question  is  up,  it  should  be 
insisted  that  all  gallinaceous  birds  should  be  fed  reg- 
ularly, just  as  are  chickens  or  any  other  stock.  Only 
by  this  method,  and  by  absolute  uniformity  of  temper 
in  dealing  with  them,  can  they  be  brought  anywhere 
near  to  the  domestication  for  which  they  seem,  to  me 
at  least,  to  be  well  adapted. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  case  of  which  I  am  writing 
to  feed  the  birds  well  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, again  in  the  morning;  and,  if  their  feed  was  well 
eaten,  to  give  a  fresh  supply  at  noon  or  before.  This 
requires  care  as  well  as  constant  watchfulness  to  see 
that  all  the  birds  are  eating  well  and  relish  their  feed. 
The  steady,  automatic  flow  of  water  is  a  great  help  in 
work  of  this  kind,  and  should  be  for  large  or  small 
birds. 

Protection. — In  the  course  of  a  few  brief  months  in 
which  I  was  possessed  of  these  quail  they  came  to  be 
an  education  in  themselves  in  the  ways  of  their  kind. 
The  person  who  is  interested  in  birds  beyond  the 
mercenary  stage  should  never  keep  an  aviary;  if  he 
presists  in  it  he  should  be  forcibly  prevented  from  so 
doing,  for  sooner  or  later,  he  is  going  to  grow  careless 
and  leave  his  birds  to  die  of  thirst  or  of  hunger,  or  by 
the  tame  cat  route.  And,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  most 
faithful  adjuncts  I  had  in  my  quail  raising  was  an  old 
sawed-off  44  carbine;  any  marauding  house  cat  went 
into  kingdom  come  by  the  way  of  that  old  gun.  I  have 
it  yet,  and  will  guarantee  to  hit  all  the  house  cats  in 
America  if  they  are  sent  before  it  at  distances  up  to 
one  hundred  yards.  The  house  cat  is  a  nuisance,  a 
sneak,  a  thief  and  a  murderer;  let  all  sportsmen,  all 
lovers  of  God's  out  of  doors  and  its  indwellers  unite  to 
wipe  the  cat  tribe  off  the  earth. 

Multiplication. — The  most  interesting  part  of  the  year, 
in  my  quail  cage,  was  the  nesting  season,  which  did  not 
i  begin  with  the  caged  birds  until  the  end  of  April,  though 
in  the  hills  the  eggs  are  usually  well  on  their  way 
toward  hatching  by  that  time;  as  it  was,  only  two  of 
the  females  laid  at  all,  the  other  three  being  too  young 
or  to  unaccustomed  to  their  new  home  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  the  spring  time. 

In  one  nest,  well  hid  in  the  back  of  the  cage,  twelve 
eggs  were  laid,  in  the  other  nest  there  were  nine.  I 
have  found  dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  the  nests  of 
these  birds  out  in  the  hills  and  the  usual  run  of  eggs 
is  fifteen  to  seventeen,  but  here  the  numbers  were 
considerably  less;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  female 
quail  in  captivity  that  have  laid  more  than  fourteen 
eggs  in  a  natural  setting,  though  birds  have  been  in- 
duced to  lay  many  more  than  this  number  by  their 
owner  taking  away  one  or  more  eggs  each  day. 

But  when  they  had  their  nests  all  made,  as  nicely 
framed  out  of  grass  of  the  caged  bed  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  wild  oats  fields  of  the  hills,  they  would  not 
sit.  Day  in  and  day  out  the  eggs  lay  there,  added  to 
each  day  until  the  females  had  finished  laying,  and 
then  deserted  as  completely  as  was  ever  wild  quail's 
nests  when  wandering  farmer's  boy  touched  it  with 
careless  hand.  One  of  the  females  did  stay  by  her  nest 
I  for  one  whole  day  and  my  hopes  rose  high,  only  to  be 
i  dashed  to  earth  again  next  morning.  I  have  since 
|  learned,  however,  of  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  was 
acquainted  with  my  experiment  and  who  has  since 


reared  a  fine  family  of  seven  of  the  birds  from  a  set- 
ting female  very  similar  to  mine. 

Encouraging  Wild  Flocks. — A  gentleman  residing  not 
far  from  Pasadena,  California,  found  several  young 
quail,  just  into  the  feathered  stage,  almost  frozen  in  his 
barnyard  one  early  spring  morning  last  year.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  all  of  these  to  full  growth,  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  any  more  tame  or  more  nearly 
domesticated  than  are  those  taken  from  the  traps  from 
the  thickets  of  the  hills. 

I  think  that  those  birds  of  mine  would  have  nested 
and  reared  their  young  birds  in  the  next  season  had 
I  been  able  to  have  the  exclusive  care  of  them  during 
all  the  year,  so  that  they  would  have  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  keeper  and  in  no-wise  frightened 
by  his  approach  or  by  his  movements  among  them. 

Around  many  ranch  homes  of  the  Southwest  there  are 
recognized  bands  of  quail,  augmented  by  their  natural 
increase  from  year  to  year,  and  more  stringently  pro- 
tected by  the  owners  of  these  ranches  than  they  ever 
could  be  by  any  set  of  game  laws.  Such  coveys  as  these 
are  never  shot  over;  they  e.une  to  feed  with  the  chick- 
ens and  the  pigeons,  their  cries  fill  the  shrubbery  and 
they  fearlessly  dot  the  lawn  with  animated  bits  of  lire. 
To  my  mind  such  a  collection  of  wild  birds  as  they,  re- 
maining in  and  around  my  grounds  from  choice  and 
not  from  compulsion,  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
many  caged  birds  or  to  any  quantity  of  the  half-domesti- 
cated, sheepheaded  pheasants  »  have  seen. 


THE  GARDEN 


GROWING  CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

Jennie  Lewis  of  Wenaschee,  Wash.,  gives  the  Pacific 
Homestead  the  following  hints:  As  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  to  sow  cabbage  and  tomato  seed  for  early  home 
garden,  I  will  give  my  way;  it  may  help  some  new  be- 
ginner. 

Get  some  shallow  boxes,  bore  holes  in  bottom  for 
drainage,  put  some  charcoal — about  an  inch — over  the 
bottom  and  then  fill  up  with  good  garden  soil.  Sow 
your  seed,  but  not  too  thick,  or  tne  plants  will  be  spindl- 
ing. Firm  the  soil  with  a  board  and  dampen  with 
warm  water,  then  place  two  thicknesses  of  paper  over  the 
soil  to  keep  from  drying  out.  Look  under  the  paper 
occasionally  and  as  they  begin  to  peep  through  remove 
the  paper  and  give  them  air  and  sunlight  and  when  they 
have  the  fourth  leaves  rese:  to  2  inches  apart  in  boxes 
and  water  as  needed,  once  a  week.  Water  with  liquid 
cow  manure.  You  will  have  strong  stocky  plants,  ready 
when  the  weather  is  suitable,  to  set  in  the  garden.  For 
late  cabbage  I  sow  seed  in  rows,  not  too  thick,  far 
enough  apart  so  I  can  hoe  between  them.  If  you  have 
strong  stocky  plants  you  have  ninety  out  of  a  hundred 
fine  heads. 


THE  FIELD. 


GROWING  CORN. 

Only  a  few  places  in  Caliiornia  are  real  good  for  In- 
dian corn.  Those  who  wish  to  grow  it  in  parts  where 
the  heat  is  scant  may  learn  something  from  one  who 
has  succeeded  under  such  conditions  in  Oregon.  Mrs.  ■ 
I  G.  W.  Armstrong  writes  to  the  Homestead  from  Pitts- 
burg as  follows: 

When  we  moved  here  to  the  Nehalem  valley  four 
years  ago  last  fall  we  were  told  corn  could  only  be 
raised  for  green  feeding  as  it  wouldn't  ripen.  But  in 
the  spring  we  found  one  neighbor  who  had  a  small 
variety,  part  field  and  part  sweet  corn — that  could  be 
ripened  most  seasons  and  gave  us  a  few  ears  to  try.  It 
was  a  White  Dent. 

That  season  we  ripened  quite  a  lot  of  it  and  by  care- 
ful selection  each  year  of  seed  ears  we  have  improved 
it  until  last  fall  we  had  a  yield  of  25  bushels  of  fine  ears, 
and  it  was  a  small  yield  on  account  of  the  drought. 

We  led  and  used  about  10  bushels  green  and  dried 
and  stored  15  bushels.  We  fattened  two  hogs  on  it  and 
I  am  still  feeding  some  of  it  to  my  hens,  but  it  is  al- 
most gone  now.  We  put  in  not  quite  a  half  acre.  The 
ears  averaged  10  inches  long  and  12  to  14  rows  each. 

Our  seasons  here  are  shorter  and  cooler  than  the 
Willamette  valley,  so  surely  some  progressive  grower 
ought  to  be  able  to  ripen  some  there.  Another  neighbor, 
a  new  comer,  gave  us  a  few  kernels  of  the  King  Philip 
variety  last  spring  and  we  have  some  12  to  15  splendid 
seed  ears  of  that,  averaging  12  inches  long  and  ten  rows 
each.  When  harvesting  we  save  about  fifty  of  the  best 
ears  and  earliest  ones,  then  at  planting  time  we  again 
select  the  very  choicest  of  those,  thus  improving  from 
i  year  to  year. 

This  coming  year  we  expect  to  put  in  about  one  acre 
of  field  corn.   The  fodder  grows  about  5%  feet  high  and 
1  furnishes  green  feed  for  the  cows  till  nearly  Christmas. 
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The  best  sweet  corn  for  this  climate  is  Mammoth 
White  Cory,  which  also  ripens  enough  for  seed.  Several 
neighbors,  who  were  most  emphatic  in  saying  corn 
wouldn't  ripen,  came  to  us  last  year  for  seed  of  ours. 

The  only  drawback  is  the  nuisance  of  the  bluejays 
which  hitherto  have  had  their  own  way  in  the  field,  but 
a  22-rifle  this  coming  season  may  make  them  more 
respectful  of  our  rights  to  some. 

In  ordinary  good  years  it  would  be  no  trouble  to  get 
75  to  80  bushels  per  acre.  Our  farm  was  badly  run  down 
when  we  came  to  it  but  it  is  improving  now  and  we 
hope  to  have  much  better  crops  in  four  or  five  years 
more. 

HARROWING  YOUNG  GRAIN. 

After  the  heavy  rains  of  this  winter  there  will  be 
many  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  which  will  be  greatly 
helped  by  harrowing.  Prof.  Ten  Eyck  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  expounds  the  theory  and  practice 
of  it: 

The  utility  of  loosening  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
keeping  a  mulch  of  mellow  soil  in  order  to  break  the 
capillary  movement  of  water  and  prevent  its  evapora- 
tion is  well  recognized  by  farmers  generally,  and  is 
practiced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  cultivation 
of  all  kinds  of  crops.  In  the  growing  of  wheat  the 
preparation  of  a  favorable  seed-bed  should  leave  the 
soil  mellow  at  the  surface.  Usually,  the  rains  in  the 
fall  after  seeding  are  not  heavy  enough  to  pack  the 
soil.  Often  the  wheat  makes  considerable  growth  and 
covers  the  ground  during  the  winter.  There  are  usually 
no  heavy  showers  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  wheat 
starts  quickly,  and  by  stooling,  soon  covers  the  ground 
and  protects  the  soil  from  the  beating  of  heavy  rains. 
Thus,  wheat  needs  perhaps  less  cultivation  after  plant' 
ing  to  retail  the  soil  mulch  than  is  required  by  corn 
and  other  cultivated  crops. 

However,  if  the  soil  becomes  packed  by  heavy  rains 
the  soil  mulch  may  be  restored  by  harrowing  the  wheat. 
The  weed-harrow  or  weeder  is  probably  better  adapted 
for  harrowing  wheat  and  other  grains  than  the  common 
straight-tooth  harrow  or  slanting-tooth  harrow.  The 
weeder  is,  however,  somewhat  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  wheels.  When  the  ground  is  reasonably  firm 
the  common  harrow  may  be  used  without  injuring  the 
grain. 

Our  plan  has  been  to  harrow  once  or  twice  in  the 
spring  after  the  wheat  has  started  well.  It  is  not 
usually  advisable  to  harrow  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  it 
is  best  not  to  harrow  too  early  in  the  spring,  but  when 
the  grain  has  made  some  start  and  the  roots  of  the 
plants  well  established,  wheat  may  be  harrowed  without 
injury  and  often  with  much  benefit.  The  harrowing  will 
not  only  loosen  the  soil,  producing  the  mulch  which 
conserves  the  soil  moisture,  and  preparing  a  favorable 
surface  to  receive  the  rain,  but  the  harrowing  also  de- 
stroys the  young  weeds,  and  gives  a  cleaner  crop  of 
wheat  than  may  be  secured  without  harrowing. 

I  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
harrowing  after  the  wheat  covers  the  ground  well, 
unless  very  heavy  rains  firm  and  puddle  the  soil,  de- 
stroying the  mulch  of  mellow  earth.  Usually  this  will 
not  occur.  I  have  harrowed  wheat  when  it  stood  five 
or  six  inches  high  and  had  stooled  so  as  to  about  cover 
the  ground,  and  the  soil  mulch  thus  produced  was  still 
in  evidence  at  harvest  time.  Experiment  in  the  har- 
rowing of  wheat  and  other  methods  of  wheat  culture 
are  being  undertaken  at  the  Fort  Hays  Branch  Station 
and  also  at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Manhattan. 
These  experiments  have  not  yet  been  continued  long 
enough  to  give  definite  results. 


THE  APIARY. 


CROWDING  OUT  FOUL  BROOD. 

W.  W.  Case  outlines  for  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  a 
way  to  circumvent  foul  brcod  which  may  be  worth  a 
trial  by  some  who  manage  their  apiaries  on  the  in- 
tensive plan  in  the  matter  of  handling.    He  writes: 

The  rational  treatment  of  an  apiary  infected  with  foul 
brood,  like  many  other  bee  problems,  depends,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  good,  sound,  common  sense,  combined 
with  general  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  is  more  or 
less  modified  by  the  time  of  season.  On  finding  bad 
brood  in  the  apiary  in  spring  or  early  summer  no  one 
should  become  unduly  alarmed,  or  act  too  hastily,  as  it 
may  or  may  not  be  foul  brood.  Examine  again  in  a  tew 
days;  and  if  the  disease  is  found  to  be  progressing, 
and  you  are  sure  of  its  being  foul  brood,  proceed  as 
follows: 

Do  not  give  surplus  room  but  keep  the  colony  crowded 
as  much  as  possible,  thus  inducing  it  to  swarm  early; 
and  if  it  will  not  swarm  naturally,  compel  it  to  do  so 
by  the  "shook  swarm"  route  just  as  soon  as  it  becomes 


real  strong.  In  either  case,  after  swarming  remove  the 
old  colony  to  a  new  stand  and  hive  the  swarm  on  the 
old  stand  in  a  clean  hive  on  foundation,  and  leave  it 
entirely  alone  for  one  week.  Let  the  old  stock,  as 
usual,  raise  a  queen;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  day 
after  the  swarm  issued,  the  brood  being  then  all  hatched 
and  the  young  queen  commencing  to  lay,  shake  the  bees 
from  the  combs  on  to  foundation,  after  which  the  old 
combs  can  be  rerdered  into  wax. 

If  the  apiary  is  large,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
colonies  are  found  to  be  promiscuously  infected  through- 
out the  yard,  it  is  better  to  remove  all  the  infected  col- 
onies, after  swarming,  to  one  end  of  the  yard,  preferably 
separated  from  the  other  colonies  by  at  least  fifteen 
feet.  In  this  manner  the  disease  is  constantly  removed 
from  the  midst  of  the  apiary,  and,  if  desired,  the 
swarmed  hives  may  be  so  placed  that  two  can  be  read- 
ily united  when  rehived  on  the  21st  day.  The  ground 
in  front  of  all  treated  colonies  should  be  sprinkled 
thickly  with  salt,  otherwise  the  infection  may  be  car- 
ried right  back  into  the  hive  on  the  feet  of  the  bees 
during  wet  weather,  from  dead  brood,  which  is  some- 
times carried  out  by  the  bees  in  an  effort  to  clean  up. 

Should  the  disease  develop  late  in  the  season — too 
late  to  build  up  before  winter — either  of  two  plans  can 
be  safely  used.  If  possible,  and  you  know  that  the 
combs  are  free  from  infection  (a  rather  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  in  an  infected  apiary),  rehive  the  in- 
fected colony;  after  brood-rearing  has  ceased  for  the 
season,  on  a  sufficient  number  of  well-filled  combs  to 
insure  safe  wintering,  extract  the  other  combs  and 
render  the  wax;  otherwise,  carefully  mark  every  hive 
showing  infection,  and  the  following  spring  proceed  as 
above  by  the  swarming  route  if  the  disease  reappears. 

In  all  cases  of  treatment  where  the  colonies  are  hived 
on  full  sheets  of  foundation  it  must  be  understood  that 
they  be  let  absolutely  alone  for  at  least  five  days — better 
one  full  week — as  the  comb-builders  take  all  the  honey 
when  the  others  go  to  the  field;  and,  if  not  disturbed 
so  as  to  break  the  wax  curtain,  will  consume  it  all  in 
the  production  of  comb  before  young  brood  can  hatch. 
If  disturbed  before  that  time  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fill 
up  or  exchange  honey,  on  again  going  to  the  field  they 
will  deposit  their  honey  in  the  first  empty  cell  they 
can  find,  and  are  thus  almost  sure  to  retail  infection  and 
make  the  treatment  of  no  effect.  Should  it  become  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  disturb  a  colony  up  to  the  fourth 
day,  remove  all  comb  built  up  to  that  time,  a  la  Mc- 
Evoy,  otherwise  rehiving  is  not  necessary. 

With  the  exception  of  the  natural  swarms,  of  course 
all  work  should  be  done  late  in  the  day  after  the  bees 
are  done  flying,  and  the  usual  precautions  used  against 
robbing. 

If  possible,  all  treatment  should  take  place  during  a 
flow  of  honey.  In  some  instances  during  flows  of  cer- 
tain honeys  the  disease  will  voluntarily  disappear  of 
itself  and  stay  cured;  but  in  all  such  cases  those  col- 
onies will  bear  close  watching  the  next  season. 

I  have  had  to  treat  but  one  colony  during  the  present 
summer  to  the  extent  of  removing  the  combs,  and  that 
by  the  natural-swarm  method.  In  one  other  case,  quite 
bad  at  the  time  of  swarming,  the  old  colony  cleaned  up 
the  combs  thoroughly  before  the  old  brood  all  hatched, 
and  it  is  now  without  a  sign  of  disease,  and  has  been 
hatching  clean  brood  since  July  1.  There  has  been  prac- 
tically enough  buckwheat  honey  for  breeding  purposes 
coming  in  during  that  time. 

There  being  foul  brood  in  all  directions  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  feel  it  hardly  worth  while  to  try  for  its 
total  eradication;  yet  I  allow  it  in  no  way  to  interfere 
with  the  production  of  a  honey  crop;  and  today  a  foul- 
brood  inspector  would  have  to  have  sharp  eyes  indeed 
to  find  a  trace  of  it  in  my  apiary;  and  today,  after 
fighting  the  disease  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  and 
seeing  it  sweep  thousands  of  colonies  out  of  existence, 
in  many  cases  entire  apiaries,  I  at  last  feel  master  of 
the  situation. 

The  method  is  clean,  does  away  with  the  unhatched- 
brood  nuisance,  which  is  usually  buried  or  burned— an 
operation,  always  attended  by  more  or  less  danger  of 
spreading  the  infection — does  not  waste  the  life  of  a 
single  bee  or  larva,  and  deprives  the  use  of  a  queen  for 
only  some  three  days  or  less  while  the  treated  colony 
is  building  comb,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  secur- 
ing of  a  season's  normal  honey  crop.  It  also  allows 
a  fully  normal  increase;  tends  to  keep  combs  new, 
while  the  wax  rendered  will  fully  pay  for  the  foundation 
used,  and  makes  the  apiarist  master  of  the  situation, 
reduces  the  terror  of  the  mere  mention  of  foul  brood 
to  a  minimum,  and  certainly  is  a  strong  contrast  to 
when  I  consigned  fourteen  colonies— bees,  hives,  and 
combs  complete— to  a  huge  brush-heap  and  crematoa 
the  whole  rotten  mess  in  a  single  night. 

Of  course,  this  treatment  is  intended  for  use  before 
the  colonies  have  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  is  intended  to 


prevent  the  scourge  from  getting  control  of  and  running 
the  apiary.  Taken  in  time,  the  disease  is  easily  handled; 
neglected,  and  the  result  is  utter  ruin  to  both  bees  and 
owner. 

The  editor  of  Gleanings  says:  The  treatment  here 
given  is  much  like  some  others  that  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  they  all  have  the  merit  that  every  bit  of 
the  good  brood  is  saved. 


GOOD  ROADS. 


DIRT  ROADS  BY  THE  MISSOURI  METHOD. 

Although  we  have  frequently  described  the  Missouri 
method  of  making  and  maintaining  good  dirt  roads 
by  the  use  of  log-drag,  etc.,  the  fact  that  we  shall  have 
so  many  dirt  roads  in  wretched  condition  because  of  the 
heavy  winter  induces  us  to  present  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  another  writer.  The  late  G.  W.  Waters 
recently  made  such  a  statement  through  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  and  it  may  be  suggestive: 

The  inventor  who  can  discover  a  cheap  process  where- 
by earth  and  clay  of  a  roadbed  can  be  rendered  imper- 
vious to  water,  will  be  a  public  benefactor.  So  long  as 
an  earth  road  is  smooth,  impervious  to  water,  and  of 
easy  grade,  so  long  it  is  the  most  desirable  one  for 
travel;  in  fact,  it  is  an  ideal  highway  for  public  use. 
Even  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  construct  and 
maintain  an  earth  road  that  shall  be  in  perfect  condi- 
tion the  year  round,  yet  any  inexpensive  method  that 
will  materially  shorten  the  length  of  the  bad  period  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  That  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
by  nine-tenths  the  lengths  of  the  periods  during  which 
the  roadbed  will  be  soft,  is  now  a  demonstrated  fact. 
The  process  whereby  this  end  may  be  accomplished  is 
very  simple  and  exceedingly  inexpensive,  costing  less 
than  $5  per  mile  per  annum.  Before  describing  this 
method  I  will  outline  some  of  the  basic  principles  that 
enter  into  it. 

Essentials. — A  roadbed  saturated  with  moisture  be- 
comes soft  and  non-resistant;  the  wheels  of  vehicles 
and.  hoofs  of  horses  sink  into  it;  it  is  a  mud  road.  Re- 
duce the  moisture  somewhat  and  the  mud  begins  to 
harden.  Reduce  the  moisture  to  a  minimum  and  the 
road  becames  hard  and  firm. 

Water  must  enter  the  roadbed  either  by  falling  upon 
the  surface  and  soaking  down  or  by  capillary  action  from 
beneath.  Now,  if  by  any  process  in  the  construction  or 
treatment  of  the  roadbed  we  can  prevent  the  entrance 
of  water  beyond  a  15  per  cent  solution,  the  roadway 
will  remain  solid.  Water  enters  the  road  by  percola- 
tion or  by  capillary  attraction  through  the  pores  or 
interstices  between  the  particles  of  earth  composing 
it.  Hfence,  the  object  desired  is,  if  possible,  to  so  close 
those  pores  or  interstices  by  compaction  that  the  water 
will  not  find  access.  If  this  is  done  effectually,  it  is 
evident  that  the  roadbed  cannot  absorb  water  or  get 
soft.  Some  tests  have  been  made  in  the  following 
manner: 

A  4-inch  stratum  of  earth  is  moistened  to  about  20 
per  cent,  then  rolled  with  a  10-ton,  4-foot  roller;  another 
4-inch  stratum  is  treated  the  same  way,  and  then  an- 
other, till  a  roadbed  24  inches  deep  is  constructed.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  material  used  is  so  thoroughly 
compacted  that,  so  long  as  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it 
finds  ready  escape,  the  roadbed  is  practically  impervious. 
In  a  comparative  laboratory  test  it  has  been  found  that 
earth  not  compacted,  that  is,  freshly  thrown  up  by  a 
grader  when  dry,  will  absorb  as  much  water  in  one  hour 
as  the  compacted  earth  will  in  seven  days;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  compacted  material  is  168  times  as  resis- 
tant to  percolation  as  the  non-compacted  earth.  Again, 
it  was  found  that  capillary  action  is  practically  de- 
stroyed in  a  cube  of  earth  that  has  been  thoroughly 
compacted  at  the  proper  degree  of  moisture.  In  fact, 
it  was  found  that  in  clay  or  clay  loam,  thoroughly  com- 
pacted, the  capillary  tubes  are  practically  closed,  so  that 
without  the  aid  of  percolation  from  the  surface  it  is 
impossible  by  capillary  attraction  alone  to  induce  as 
much  as  a  15  per  cent  saturation  a  distance  of  10  inches 
above  the  water  level. 

The  Method.— Now,  if  the  foregoing  philosophy  is  true 
(and  it  has  been  proved  true),  what  does  it  mean  in 
practical  application  to  earth  road  construction?  How 
may  we,  in  a  cheap  and  efficient  manner,  construct  and 
maintain  an  earth  roadbed  so  as  to  secure  the  condi- 
tions? The  plan  is  simple,  too  simple  for  ready  accep- 
tance, yet  as  efficient  as  it  is  simple. 

A  simple  drag  is  drawn  along  each  side  of  the  road- 
bed at  the  proper  time,  so  as  to  smooth  the  surrace,  fill- 
ing the  ruts,  pushing  the  earth  slightly  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  road  and  pressing  it  into  all  crevices.  This 
is  done  after  each  wet  spell,  just  as  the  surface  is  be- 
ginning to  dry.  This  produces  a  smooth  surface,  the 
ruts  and  tracks  being  obliterated.    The  vehicles  that 
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run  on  the  road  go  promiscuously  over  the  surface  and 
compact  it  as  completely  as  if  it  were  rolled  by  a  heavy 
roller.  In  fact,  a  wagon  with  1%-inch  tires,  and  with 
a  total  weight  of  only  1250  pounds,  produces-  as  great  a 
pressure  upon  the  surface  touched  as  a  10-ton  roller. 
An  ordinary  two-horse  wagonload  would  produce  a 
pressure  equivalent  to  a  20-ton  roller. 

The  only  question  is,  therefore,  how  much  of  the 
surface  will  be  thus  reached?  Experience  shows  that 
in  a  roadbed  kept  smooth  for  a  considerable  period,  say- 
six  months,  every  part  of  it  gets  its  quota  of  rolling. 
Then,  again,  the  smooth  roadbed  thus  compacted  sheds 
the  water  that  falls  upon  it  almost  as  easily  as  a  shingle 
roof.  Hence  the  chance  for  saturation  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  stated  that  this  compacted  condition 
is  destroyed  by  frost.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  expansive  force  of  frost  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  water  content.  A  saturation  of  less  than  15  per 
cent  would  not  when  frozen  exert  expansive  force 
enough  to  materially  lessen  the  cohesive  force  or  widen 
the  interstices. 

Results. — Roadways  cared  for  in  the  manner  suggested 
have  remained  solid  enough  to  bear  up  heavy  traffic 
for  the  past  five  years  every  day  of  every  year,  the  mud 
being  only  1  to  2  inches  on  the  surface,  and  that  quickly 
hardened  after  the  rains,  and  was  promptly  smoothed, 
thus  restoring  the  fine  condition  of  the  road.  All  sorts 
of  clays,  and  even  sticky  gumbo  of  the  Missouri  river 
bottoms,  have  been  successfully  treated  in  this  way  so 
as-  to  remain  good  throughout  even  a  wet  season. 


THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

Owing  to  the  late  and  excessive  rains  this  spring, 
a  very  small  crop  of  wheat  is  expected.  Good  milling 
wheat  is  still  in  strong  demand,  and  the  supply  is  lim- 
ited. Prices  are  gradually  rising  and  show  signs  of  a 
still  further  increase  before  they  drop.  Choice  milling 
wheat  and  blue  stem  sells  as  high  as  $1.50,  with  fair 
grades  bringing  from  $1.40  to  $1.45.  There  is  some  Cal- 
ifornia Club  being  offered,  but  the  millers  do  not  seem 
to  want  it  and  it  is  going  largely  for  chickens  and  do- 
mestic uses.  The  price  varies  from  $1.27%  to  $1.82%: 
Club  is  rather  dull  this  week,  though  all  other  grades 
are  strengthening  steadily,  the  market  rising  on  an 
average  3  cents  per  cental. 

Flour. 

Local  flour  business  is  improving  all  the  time.  The 
arrivals  from  the  North  are  very  scanty,  practically  no 
flour  coming  by  rail  and  little  by  water.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  many  of  the  mills  are  shut  down,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  wheat,  which  they  cannot  get  because  of  the 
transportation  tie-up.  The  prices  quoted  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  are:  California  family  patents,  $5 
per  bbl;  second  grade,  $4.75;  bakers'  extra,  $4.75;  and 
Northern  bakers',  $4.30.  The  export  trade  in  flour  has 
improved  considerably  in  the  last  week  or  two.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  the  commodity  in  the  North  the  demand 
from  China  for  California  flour,  which  for  months  has 
been  nothing  at  all,  is  now  considerable,  and  is  increas- 
ing steadily.  The  local  stock  of  wheat  is  very  small 
considering  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  new 
crop,  five  months  away,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  out- 
put will  be  greatly  restricted.  Indications  point  to 
higher  prices.  These  conditions  are  not  felt  in  the 
East,  which  is  to  a  large  extent  insulated  from  the 
Coast.    The  market  there  is  steady. 

Millstuffs. 

California  millers  are  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  millstuffs,  and  prices  are  steadily 
rising.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  much  from  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  partly  because  of  the  car  famine,  and 
partly  because  many  mills  there  are  shut  down  for  lack 
of  wheat.  Rolled  barley  brings  $27  now,  with  prospects 
for  an  increase.  Bran  and  shorts  are  selling  at  $23 
and  middlings  at  from  $28  to  $30.  There  is  a  great  and 
steady  demand  for  all  kinds  of  feedstuffs,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  adjacent  parts. 

Barley. 

The  rains  are  responsible  for  the  strength  of  the  mar- 
ket. Owing  to  the  recent  floods,  which  inundated  many 
very  productive  islands  and  lowlands  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  a  large  yield  has  been  cut  off, 
and  many  believe  that  the  new  crop  will  be  only  half 
what  it  was  before.  Everyone  who  has  barley  is  hold 
ing  it  firm  in  the  expectation  of  higher  prices.  Farmers 
have  declined  to  plant  barley  to  a  great  extent  because 
of  the  wet  weather.  Good  prices  all  the  season  are  pre- 
dicted. Number  1  barley  now  brings  from  $1.23%  to 
$1.25.  There  is  nothing  doing  in  brewing  barley,  scarce- 
ly any  being  offered  on  the  market.  The  price  would 
be  about  $1.27%,  it  is  estimated  by  those  who  are  deal- 
ing in  the  other  grades  of  the  grain. 


Oats. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  prices  of  oats  are  as  high 
as  here,  and  there  is  practically  no  shipping  either 
way.  The  demand  both  North  and  South  is  exception- 
ally heavy,  and  the  amount  in  the  market  is  very  small. 
Conservatives  estimate  that  the  prices  will  go  higher 
yet,  and  now  the  best  No.  1  whites  bring  as  high  as 
$1.75.  Seed  red  oats  are  selling  at  $1.80  and  blacks  at 
from  $2  to  $2.25.  There  are  practically  no  California 
reds  in  the  market,  and  the  little  quantity  left  is  ex- 
ceedingly poor. 

Corn. 

There  is  no  excitement  in  corn  and  the  market  con- 
tinues dull  and  unchanged.  California  small  round  yel- 
low is  quoted  at  $1.55,  large  yellow  and  white  at  $1.27% 
to  $1.32%. 

Rye. 

The  market  is  quiet,  few  samples  being  shown,  and 
very  little  attention  being  paid  by  buyers  or  sellers  to 
this  commodity.  During  the  week  Utah  rye  has  been 
occupying  more  of  a  place  on  the  market  than  formerly, 
and  is  quoted  at  prices  ranging  near  those  for  California 
rye.  These  are  as  follows:  California,  $1.40  to  $1.45 
per  cental;  Utah,  $1.35  to  $1.40. 

Hay. 

For  the  past  week  arrivals  have  been  exceedingly 
light,  totaling  only  1970  tons,  the  least  for  a  long  time. 
The  result  is  due  chiefly  to  the  floods  which  have  pre- 
vented boats  from  moving  and  have  seriously  interfered 
with  transportation  by  rail.  The  worst  seems  to  have 
been  passed  by  this  time  and  the  Southern  Pacific  is 
promising  to  get  the  supply  to  market  with  more  regu- 
larity in  the  future.  The  delayed  arrivals  disturbed  the 
market  greatly,  the  situation  becoming  critical  last 
Saturday.  Hay  sold  as  high  as  $28  on  the  market,  which 
is  the  record  since  the  dry  season  of  1865,  at  which 
time  the  report  was  that  hay  sold  here  for  $60  per  ton. 
Considerable  hay  has  been  ruined  in  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts by  the  high  water,  some  of  the  country  warehouses 
being  entirely  demolished  by  the  floods.  The  amount 
lost  was,  however,  not  sufficient  to  influence  the  local 
market  to  any  extent.  The  recent  disturbances  have 
helped  alfalfa  somewhat,  so  that  prices  are  better  than 
two  weeks  ago.  The  outlook  is  still  very  dubious  as  to 
the  new  crop,  though  the  favorable  weather  is  an  en- 
couraging sign.  Present  quotations  are  higher  than 
those  of  last  week,  and  there  will  probably  be  no  weak- 
ening until  the  warehouses  here  have  been  filled  again. 
Beans. 

On  account  of  the  submergence  of  the  islands  and  re- 
claimed land  in  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys 
a  good  deal  of  the  future  supply  of  beans  will  be  cut 
off  for  one  or  two  seasons.  As  a  consequence  the  mar- 
ket has  strengthened  since  a  week  ago  in  nearly  all 
varieties.  Higher  prices  yet  are  expected,  for  not  nearly 
so  much  planting  will  be  done  as  formerly  on  account  of 
the  floods. 

Wool. 

The  market  is  dull,  partly  because  the  trade  has  no 
stock  to  work  on  and  partly  because  the  situation  is 
quiet  all  over  the  country.  The  clear  weather,  if  it 
lasts,  will  enable  the  interrupted  shearing  to  be  resumed. 
The  trade  here  would  like  to  see  the  new  clip  begin  to 
move  as  little  has  been  doing  locally  for  some  time.  In 
the  East,  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  are  buying 
very  sparingly. 

Hops. 

Hop  prices  are  maintained,  though  it  is  claimed  that 
the  situation  is  easier  than  it  was.  For  some  days 
little  has  occurred  in  the  market. 

Meats. 

Beef  has  been  the  interesting  feature  of  the  market 
for  some  days  and  for  a  time  during  and  just  after  the 
big  storm  it  looked  as  though  a  beef  famine  would  be 
felt.  The  price  of  live  beef  went  up  to  ten  cents  and 
there  was  little  to  be  had  at  that.  Later,  however,  ar- 
rivals began  to  pour  in  and  it  is  thought  that  the  sit- 
uation will  rapidly  become  normal. 

Poultry. 

Although  the  demand  has  increased  since  last  week, 
the  market  has  shown  a  tendency  to  weakness.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  anticipation  of 
the  demand  of  Easter  week  unusually  large  numbers 
have  been  sent  in,  and  the  supply  is  too  great  for  the 
market.  The  prices  now  are  too  high,  in  the  opinion 
of  dealers,  and  will  have  to  come  down  before  very 
long.  The  retailers  are  compelled  to  charge  practically 
$1  apiece  for  the  best  grade  of  dressed  chickens  in 
order  to  make  any  profit  at  all,  and  the  consumer  ob- 
jects to  this  rate.  Young  roosters  are  weaker,  though 
the  price  continues  about  the  same,  from  $8  to  $9  per 
dozen.  Hens  are  sold  at  from  $7  to  $8.50,  fryers  at  from 
$7  to  $8  and  broilers  at  from  $3.50  to  $5.50.  The  prin- 
cipal supply  is  now  coming  from  Sonoma  and  Marin 


counties,  though  receipts  from  a  number  of  other  points 
are  heavier  than  usual. 

Butter. 

Butter  prices  now  exhibit  a  surprising  contrast  with 
those  of  a  year  ago.  During  the  week  the  market  ha9 
strengthened  from  32%  to  33  cents,  while  last  year  at 
this  time  it  was  possible  to  obtain  all  the  butter  wanted 
at  20  cents  per  pound.  The  tendency  is  now  felt  to  be 
downward,  owing  to  the  last  few  days  of  fine  weather, 
and  it  is  expected  that  prices  will  drop  to  about  25  cents 
within  a  short  time.  Until  they  get  that  low  or  lower 
there  will  not  be  inducement  enough  to  make  many 
store  the  product.  It  is  considered  impossible  that  the 
price  will  go  below  25  cents  this  spring.  The  recent 
rains  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  keeping  up  the 
prices,  for  the  cows  yield  considerably  less  under  the 
recent  conditions.  The  transportation  trouble  has  also 
helped  to  keep  up  the  market,  for  the  supply  from  more 
distant  points  has  practically  been  cut  off.  At  present 
just  about  enough  is  coming  in  to  supply  the  demand, 
chiefly  from  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties. 

Eggs. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  week  prices  have  been  de- 
clining until  now  the  quotation  is  20  cents  for  the 
highest  grade  and  1  or  2  cents  lower  for  poorer  stock. 
All  the  eggs  are  good  now,  but  those  from  Fresno  and- 
that  district  are  not  selected  and  cleaned  as  is  the  case 
with  eggs  from  Petalunia.  The  supply  from  the  latter 
place  has  been  fairly  constant,  but  now  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Water  transportation  is  used  chiefly.  The  fall 
in  price  is  not  due  in  any  way  to  a  lessening  of  the 
demand,  but  the  increased  supply.  Nearly  everyone 
is  storing  eggs  now,  and  has  been  for  the  last  week, 
though  at  first  the  dampness  made  the  result  doubtful. 
Cheese. 

During  the  week  the  price  has  risen  from  16  cents  per 
pound  to  16%.  There  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  supply, 
though  conditions  remain  very  nearly  the  same  as  be- 
fore. Within  a  short  time  it  is  expected  that  prices 
will  go  down. 

Potatoes. 

Weather  is  credited  for  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  pota- 
toes since  last  week,  and  reasoning  from  the  recent 
excess  of  weather,  the  prophets  predict  that  the  market 
will  be  strong  and  maybe  rising  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  early  potatoes  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  coun- 
ties, which  were  in  large  part  planted  on  hillsides, 
have  been  washed  out  of  the  ground  and  spoiled  by  the 
rain.  Furthermore,  a  large  area  which  was  important 
in  potato  raising,  the  reclaimed  land  and  islands  near 
Sacramento,  has  been  desolated  by  the  floods  and  there 
will  be  no  crop  from  there  for  a  year  or  more.  It  is 
confidently  stated  that  the  yield  for  California  will  be 
only  one-third  what  it  has  usually  been.  Prices  are 
now  from  1%  to  2  cents  for  Eastern  goods  and  2%  to 
2%  for  Oregon  potatoes. 

Vegetables. 

Onions  are  stronger  than  before,  the  fancy  grades 
bringing  as  high  as  $2.50  per  cental  and  ordinary  selling 
at  from  $1  to  $1.50.  A  week  ago  prices  were  ranging 
from  $1  to  $1.25  for  all  grades,  with  an  oversupply. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  dealers  that  there  will  be  a  big  drop 
as  soon  as  the  roads  are  clear  again,  which  ought  to  be 
pretty  soon  now.  Rhubarb  is  weaker  than  before  on 
account  of  large  receipts.  The  prices  are  about  $1  to 
$1.25,  with  strictly  fancy  selling  at  $1.50  in  a  few  in- 
stances. Asparagus  sells  from  5  to  12%  cents,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Peas  and  beans  are  short  across  the 
bay,  because  of  the  rain,  and  prices  are  rising. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

The  hard  storms  of  last  week  have  caused  a  great 
loss  to  growers  of  peaches,  cherries,  and  Bartlett  pears. 
The  rain  pelted  the  blossoms  and  knocked  off  a  large 
proportion  of  those  of  the  three  fruits  named,  and  the 
prospects  on  the  market  are  for  a  great  scarcity  later 
in  the  season.  Apples  are  a  little  stronger  than  before, 
owing  to  the  discovery  that  a  large  quantity  of  those 
in  cold  storage  have  spoiled.  Lower  grades  sell  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25  and  fancy  apples  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
box.  Oregon  fancies  are  bringing  in  some  cases  as  high 
as  $2.25. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  considerably  weaker,  especially  the 
standard  grades,  which  sell  at  from  $1  to  $1.50.  Smaller 
oranges  bring  from  $1.75  to  $2.75,  with  extra  fancy 
filing  at  $3. 

Dried  Fruits. 

All  interest  in  dried  fruits  in  a  large  way  is  now 
centered  in  the  coming  fruit  crop  and  more  particularly 
in  the  damage  inflicted  by  rain  and  frost  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Reports,  while  generally  agreeing  that  the 
damage  has  been  very  heavy,  are  conflicting  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  injury.  Large  handlers  are  inclined  to 
discount  these  first  reports  and  will  wait  for  later  ad- 
vices before  acting  on  them. 
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GROWING   KALE  FOR  COWS. 

Various  kinds  of  kale  have  been  grown 
in  California  chiefly  on  a  small  scale  for 
cows  and  hens.  The  Jersey  kale  has 
generally  given  best  satisfaction.  It  may 
be  counted  upon  to  give  large  yield 
to  stand  several  cuttings  in  all  places 
where  the  cabbage  does  well  and  to 
thrive  at  the  tame  season  of  the  year. 
In  western  Oregon  kale  is  also  prominent. 
The  following  account  of  it  is  given  by 
Ida  J.  Goudy  of  Woburn  in  the  Pacific 
Homestead: 

Kale  is  very  easily  raised,  requiring 
about  the  same  cultivation  as  corn  and 
produces  more  green  feed  to  the  acre 
than  anything  I  have  tried,  though  I  have 
not  raised  vetches.  The  one  objection 
to  it  is  that  it  is  sjo  wet  to  handle,  the 
leaves  holding  so  much  water.  Coat  the 
ground  heavily  with  manure.  Plow  in 
the  fall  if  possible  or  prepare  it  in  spring, 
working  it  down  fine  the  same  as  for 
other  garden.  Newly  grubbed  ground  is 
good.  When  the  land  is  ready  lay  off 
in  rows  three  feet  apart.  Then,  on  the 
1st  of  May  plant  the  seeds  in  hilla  2% 
feet  apart  in  the  rows  and  three  seeds 
to  a  hill,  thinning  to  one  or  two  plants, 
cultivate  with  plow  and  hoe  till  it  grows 
too  large  to  be  handled.  You  can  trans- 
plant it  to  the  open  ground  same  as  cab- 
bage. It  grows  three  feet  high,  in  suit- 
able ground,  with  many  long  branches 
making  a  round  bunch. 

I  think  Richard  Scott  of  Milwaukee 
raised  one  bunch  weighing  55  pounds* 
and  I  have  had  some  about  as  good. 

It  will  freeze  solid  but  when  the  thaw 
comes  it  is  good  as  ever  here  in  the 
Willamette  valley. 

One  head  is  a  feed  for  a  cow,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  must  give  her  the 
usual  feed  of  hay  and  grain.  I  can't  see 
that  it  increases  the  butter  fat,  but  it 
does  keep  atock  healthy  and  in  condition. 
I  have  had  no  trouble  with  cows  retain- 
ing the  after  birth  at  freshening  since  I 
have  fed  kale;  but  if  you  feed  it  when 
frozen  the  cows  may  abort  their  calves. 

Sheeps,  hogs,  and  horses  like  it.  The 
first  year  I  raised  it  I  fed  my  horseb  a 
little  of  it  at  times,  they  reli&hed  it  so 
much,  and  my  brood  mare  lost  her  colt. 
So  I  fed  them  no  more  kale,  but  it  might 
not  have  been  the  kale  that  caused  the 
loss.  If  sheep  are  turned  in  the  patch 
they  never  stop  till  it  is  eaten  out  and 
the  same  with  hogs;  so  it  is  best  to  cut 
the  kale  and  throw  to  them. 

I  gather  the  first  leaves  (from  May 
planting)  in  &acks  each  evening,  begin- 
ning in  November,  not  cutting  the  bunch- 
es till  later  because  about  that  time  the 
first  leaves  will  be  fully  grown  and  they 
will  drop  off  and  be  lost.  They  are  near 
the  foot  of  the  plant  and  drop  when  ma- 
tured and  one  will  lose  quantities  of 
good  feed  before  he  is  aware. 

I  cut  the  plants  with  an  axe,  but  the 
plow-boy  carries  the  grubbing  hoe  when 
he  plows  the  old  kale  patch.  He  says 
the  roots  equal  a  white  oak  grub  when 
the  plow  strikes  them.  The  gophers  give 
me  lots  of  trouble  by  cutting  my  matured 
kale  plants  either  just  above  or  just 
below  the  ground,  sometimes  a  dozen 
plants  a  day. 


A  TESTED  TREATMENT  FOR  CATTLE 
LICE. 

To  the  Editor:  A  short  time  ago  there 
was  an  inquiry  in  the  Rural  Press  regard- 
ing the  best  remedy  for  lice  on  cattle. 
At  one  time  I  used  to  use  a  decoction  of 
tobacco  put  on  with  a  brush,  which  an- 
swered very  well,  but  I  hardly  considered 
it  safe  under  all  circumstances.  I  have 
also  used  sheep  dip,  but  that,  if  made  a 
little  too  strong,  is  apt  to  injure,  or  at 
least  harden  the  skin  too  much,  and  then 


U  Tells  at  the  Pail 

Give  the  cows  what  they  need  and  they  will  give  you  what  you  want.  No  mystery  about  it.  We  don't  claim 
to  balance  the  ration,  but  we  do  claim  to  improve  digestion  by  supplying  the  animal  with  exactly  what  the  noted 
medical  colleges  and  authorities  claim  the  animal  needs  to  increase  production.  No  one  can  doubt  that  all  growth 
depends  upon  digestion— we  know  that  only  about  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  food  of  a  healthy  animal  is  digested. 
What  the  average  animal  digests  we  don't  know — but  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  will  make  every  cow,  steer  and  hog 
digest  the  largest  possible  amount  of  food  and  convert  it  into  profit.  If  we  fed  a  cow  or  steer  for  the  same  purpose 
we  feed  ourselves,  they  perhaps  would  not  need  a  tonic  continuously.     But  we  make  it  a  business  to  overfeed 

the  steer,  crowding  him  to  an  early  market, 
IHllM       and  that's  why  they  should  have  something 
to  aid  digestion. 

DB  HESS 

stock  rm 

the  medicinal  Btock  tonic  and  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess 
(M.D..  D.V.S.)  is  just  what  the  overfed  animal  needs.  It 
does  not  supply  additional  protein  to  make  bone,  muscle, 
etc.,  but  it  does  make  the  food  of  the  farm  produce  the 
maximum  amount  of  growth  and  milk  production,  besides 
curing  and  preventing  stock  diseases. 

Professors  Quitman,  Winslow,  and  Finlay  Dun,  the 
most  noted  medical  writers  of  the  age,  tell  us  that  bitter 
tonics  improve  digestion,  iron  makes  Llood  and  the  nitrates 
assist  nature  in  expelling  poisonous  material  from  the  sys- 
tem. These  Ingredients  make  up  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food— 
isn't  this  pretty  strong  proof  ?  But  besides  this  every  pound 
Is  sold  on  a  written  (guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $7.00  25  lb.  pail  $2.00 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  the 
dose— It's  small  and  ted  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has 
the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government 
recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic,  and 
this  paper  is  hack  of  the  guarantee. 

Free  from  the  1  at  to  1  Oth  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess 
(M.D.,  D.V.S.)  will  prescribe  foryour  ailing  animals.  You 
can  have  his  96  page  Veterinary  Book  free  any  time  for  the 
asking.  Mention  this  paper. 

OR.  HESS  &.  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  or  Dr  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
TUB  PKTALTJMA  IFCCBATOR  CO,  Petaluma,  California,  PaelBe  Coast  Distributors. 


it  often  requires  a  second  application  in 
order  to  make  a  clean  job. 

The  following  method  is  the  best  I 
ever  used  and  I  never  knew  it  fail  to 
kill  both  lice  and  knits-  in  one  application. 

First,  wash  the  animal  until  clean,  with 
common  soap  and  warm  water,  then  rub 
on  carbolic  soap  till  a  good  lather  is  pro- 
duced, which  leave  on.  Cover  up  for  a 
while  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  there 
will  be  no  more  lice  if  the  work  is  thor- 
oughly done.  I  make  my  own  carbolic 
soap  by  melting  common  soap  in  boil- 
ing water  and  stirring  in  crude  acid  in 
quantity  to  suit.  As  to  strength,  if  it 
does  not  injure  a  man's  hands,  it  will 
not  hurt  the  &kin  of  the  animal. 

ROBERT  ASHBURMER. 

Woodland,  Cal. 


WILD  FEED  IN  A  SILO. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  any  of  your  patrons  have  put 
up  for  winter  use  in  silo  a  volunteer  crop 
of  grasses  made  up  principally  of  burr 
clover?  If  so,  what  was-  the  result?  I 
have  a  silo  and  have  a  field  of  volunteers 
growing  as  above.  In  this  valley  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  harvest  such  a  crop 
without  having  it  rained  on  once  or  more 
after  it  is  mown,  for  it  matures-  early 
and  should  be  cut  early  in  May  to  se- 
cure the  best  results. 

If  it  can  be  stored  in  a  silo  successfully 
and  make  good  ensilage  it  might  be 
saved  to  advantage,  for  it  can  go  into 
the  silo  as  fast  as-  mown,  even  if  the 
weather  is  showery.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  hear  from  some  one  who  has 
had  some  experience  in  handling  a  crop 
like  mine  and  will  appreciate  informa- 
tion that  may  be  given  through  your 
valuable  paper. 

St.  Helena.  P.  E. 


RAW   LINSEED  OIL   FOR  BLOAT. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  the  feeder  of  the 
Jersey  herd  at  the  St.  Louis  cow  demon- 
stration, contributes  to  the  Jersey  Bul- 
letin his  experience  in  administering  raw 
linseed  oil  to  cows  with  disordered  di- 
gestion.   He  says: 

"One  of  our  cows,  before  the  test, 
bloated  once  or  twice,  but  this  was 
charged  to  the  lucerne,  of  which  she 
ate  greedily.  On  July  21  after  cleaning 
up  her  morning  feed  and  appearing  to  be 
in  the  best  of  condition  and  health  she 


A  cream  separator  that  is  worth  buying 
must  give  lon$  service.   To  do  that,  it 
must  be  built  strong  and  the  construc- 
tion must  be  simple.    To  have  simple 
construction  in  a  separator  you  must 
have  a  Sharpies  Tubular.  There  is  no 
other  cream  separator  made  that  will 
SIMPLICITY  ^^^^     perform  its  work  so  well  for  so  long  a 

time  as  the  Tubular  because  there  is 
no  other  separator  so  strongly  built,  or  so  simple  in  construction. 

Sharpies  Tubular 
Cream  Separators 

get  all  the  cream,  have  low  supply  can, 
are  easy  to  run,  easy  to  clean,  because 
there  is  only  one  little  piece  in  the  bowl 
to  cleanse  after  each  running,  and  the 
machine  oils  itself.  It  combines  Util- 
ity, Simplicity  and  Durability.  A  glance 
at  the  pie-plate  construction  of  most 
separators  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of 
what  we  mean  by '  'simple  construc- 
tion" and  "strength."  For  full  in- 
formation about  the  ^Sharpies  Tu- 
bular write  for  booklet  E.  131 


Mr.  R.  Carpenter,  Davenport,  Wash.,  says  "Havlntrused  a  Sharp- 
ies Cream  Separator  over  sixteen  years  can  say  it  Is  just  Sue." 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chloago,  III. 


(Continued  on  Page  221.) 


LARGE 
PROFITS 

for  the  men  who  invest  in 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 
If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay.  write  us 
all  about  it.     We  can  help  you.     If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  getting  started.     No  charge  for  advice. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

107  First  St.,  123  N. Main  St. 

Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle 
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HOME  CIRCLE. 


THE  BRAVEST  BATTLE. 

The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought, 

Shall  I  tell  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find 
it  not; 

Twas  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

No  marshalling  troops,  no  bivouac  song, 
No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave; 

But,  oh,  these  battles,  they  last  so  long, 
From  babyhood  to  the  grave. 

Yet  faithful  still  as  a  bridge  of  stars 
She  fights  In  her  walled-up  town — 

Fights  on  and  in  the  endless  wars, 
Then  silent,  unseen — goes  down. 

Oh,  ye  with  banners  and  battle  shot, 
And  soldiers  to  shout  and  praise, 

I  tell  you  the  kingliest  victories  fought 
Were  fought  in  the&e  silent  ways. 

O,  spotless  woman  in  a  world  of  shame! 

With  a  splendid  and  silent  scorn, 
Go  back  to  God  as  white  as  you  came, 

The  kingliest  warrior  born! 


HE  WHO  OVERCOMETH. 

"Let's  toss  up  a  cent  for  it,  Don. 
Heads  win  the  first  chance." 

"You're  not  serious,  Crombie?" 

"Of  course  I  am.    Why  not,  dear  boy?" 

Well,  it  isn't  quite  the  thing,  don't 
you  know.  It  is  a  blasphemy;  It  pro- 
fanes our  sense  of  chivalry,  it's  an  insult 
to  the  lady." 

"Nonsense!  You're  too  squeami&h, 
Don.  And  I  don't  suppose  that  we  want 
to  quarrel  abcut  her." 

"If  the  sweet  bells  are  ever  jangled 
it  won't  be  my  fault,  old  man.  You  met 
Miss  Lansing  oefore  I  did,  and  the  prior 
opportunity  belongs  to  you,  and  if  you 
can  win  her  affections  I  shall  rejoice  in 
your  happiness.  Meanwhile,  I  will  keep 
away  from  her  absolutely." 

"You're  more  generous  than  I  could 
be,  Severne,"  the  other  remarked  witn 
a  twinge  of  contempt  for  himself. 

The  two  men  had  always  been  like 
brothers.  Severne  was  a  widower,  but 
even  while  his  wife  lived  his  domestic 
interests  had  not  lessened  his  intimacy 
with  his  old  comrade. 

But  now,  unluckily,  both  had  been 
charmed  by  the  same  fair  woman. 

Eber  Crombie  had  never  before  cared 
for  any  girl.  And  perhaps  he  felt  in- 
tuitively that.  &he  would  prefer  his  chum; 
anyhow,  he  was  tormented  by  a  fierce 
jealousy  which  seemed  to  change  his 
whole  nature. 

"Perhaps  you  can  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous. Perhaps  you  are  convinced  that 
I  shall  woo  in  vain,"  he  continued,  with 
a  sullen  sneer  gleaming  from  his  dark 
eyes 

Don  regarded  him  sadly.  His  sneering 
mood  hurt  the  comrade  who  loved  him. 

"You're  not  yourself,  dear  old  man," 
Don  remarked,  indulgently. 

During  the  next  month  or  so  the  latter 
conscientiously  shunned  Miss  Lansing. 

And  before  the  month  expired  Crombie 
learned  beyond  any  doubt  that  she  had 
never  cared  for  him,  that  she  never  could 
care. 

"I  told  you  so;  it  is  you  whom  she 
loves,"  he  exclaimed  one  day,  when  he 


No  Nitrate  of 
tioda  used 


Giant  Hay  Crops 


Nitrate  of  Soda 
was  used  here 


An  average  increase  of  2775  ponndB  i>er  acre  of  field-cured  hay  was  shown  in  11  actual  tests  where 
Nitrate  of  Soda  wan  used.  Testa  were  made  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Missouri,  and  only  100  pounds  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

was  nsed  per  acre.  Compare  increase  with  coat  of  fhiB  great  fertilizer.  Compare  fields  shown  in 
above  actual  reproduced  photograph.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  beat  and  cheapest  Nitrogenous  fertilizer 
with  which  to  furnish  Nitrogen  to  plants. 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free  a.^lm  W 

that  vou  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers 
who  get  the  best  results,  we  offer,  in  a  pri/c.  l'mf.  \'<x>rhees'  most  valuable  book  on  fertilizers, 
their  composition,  and  how  to  use  for  diflVnnt  crops.  Handsomely  l>ouiid.  S?7  pnttes.  Apply  at  once 
for  Nitrate  of  Soda,  ns  this  ugrr  is  nreettarilv  limited.  Valuable  illustrated  books  of  useful 
information,  will  be  sent  free'  to  farmer-  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  in 
which  this  advertisement  is  seen.  Send  tidvie  and  complete  aiUlrrn  on  post  card. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York   


Nitrate  of  Soda 

may  be  purchased  in  large  or  small  lots  from 

R.  A.  HOLCOMBE  &  CO. 

50  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


a  □ 


The  New 
Oil 
Stove 


Different  from  other  oil  stoves.    Superior  because 
of  its  economy,  cleanliness,  and  easy  operation.  The 

NEW  PERFECTION 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

saves  fuel  expense  and  lessens  the  work.  Produces 
a  strong  working  flame  instantly.  Flame  always 
under  immediate  control.  Gives  quick  results 
without  overheating  the  kitchen.  Made  in  three 
sizes.  Every  stove  warranted.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Ragfo  Lamp 

is  the  belt  lamp  for  all-round  household  use. 
Made  of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled. 
Perfectly  constructed;  absolutely  safe;  unexcelled 
in  light-giving  power;  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 


THE 


had  abruptly  presented  himself  in  Se- 
verne's  den. 

"To  profit  by  your  loss  will  be  a  grief 
to  me,  dear  old  fellow,"  the  latter  re- 
plied gently. 

But  Crombie  only  laughed  discordantly, 
whirled,  and  was  gone  as  abruptly  as  he 
had  come. 

From  that  day  he  avoided  Severne. 
When  he  learned  later  that  the  latter 
and  Vera  Lansing  were  betrothed,  he 
muttered  threats  of  vengeance  against 
both. 

"Poor  old  boy!  He's  sadly  changed. 
And  I  can't  ever  be  quite  myself, 
darling,  until  he  becomes  reconciled," 
his  old  comrade  remarked  once  to  Miss 
Lansing. 

Severne  and  his  fiancee  had  started  for 
a  drive,  and  they  had  been  not  a  little 
disquieted  by  the  sight  of  Crombie,  who 
stood  scowling  at  them  from  behind  a 
patch  of  bushes  by  the  roadside. 

"I'm  afraid  of  him,"  the  girl  admitted, 
with  a  shudder. 

Crombie  glared  after  them  as  they 
drove  onward.  And  when  their  equipage 
vanished  around  a  curve  of  the  road,  he 
turned,  and  shook  one  hand  menacingly 
at  the  Sevehne  villa,  which  loomed 
through  the  surrounding  trees  not  far 
away. 

"He  has  the  memory  of  his  dead  wife; 
he  has  his  living  child;  he  need  not 
have  robbed  me  of  the  one  woman  I  have 
ever  prized  or  wanted,"  the  unhappy  man 
muttered  crazily. 

He  had  stumbled  away  with  bowed 
head,  and  he  was  unconscious  of  having 
turned  toward  the  pretty  house  among 
the  trees.  P.ut  in  a  moment  he  was 
stopped  by  a  low  stone  fence,  which  di- 
vided the  narrow  path  from  one  end  of 
the  villa  grounds. 

As  he  recoiled  from  his  sudden  con- 
tact with  the  barrier,  he  became  aware 
that  a  child — Don  Severne's  little  son — 
was  calling  to  him  in  the  baby  prattle 
he  had  once  loved. 

"Turn  over  here,  Nunkey  Eber,  and 
zees  mine  pitty  'ittle  al'gator,"  said  the 
child. 

Even  in  his  crazy  and  vengeful  mood 


the  man  felt  a  quick  pang  of  human 

horror. 

For  the  "pitty  al'gator"  was  a  rattle- 
snake, which  the  warm  spring  sunshine 
had  probably  aroused  from  its  torpor  in 
some  unsuspected  winter  lair  under  the 
stones  of  the  old  fence. 

The  reptile  was  gliding  sluggishly 
over  the  short  grass,  while  the  child  was 
toddling  along  beside  it  as  fast  as  his 
little  feet  could  carry  him,  laughing  in 
baby  glee,  and  trying  to  seize  the  glis- 
tening body  in  his  chubby  hands. 

All  at  once  something  seemed  to  an- 
ger the  snake;  it  coiled  itself  for  a 
spring  at  the  child,  its  ugly  head  up- 
reared,  while  its  rattles-  sounded  a  warn- 
ing 

Crombie  turned  away. 

"The  father  will  suffer  as  I  have  suf- 
fered," he  muttered. 

He  walked  unsteadily  for  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  then  something  checked  him, 
and  held  him  as  if  fascinated. 

He  could  see  the  nickering  of  the 
wicked  tongue,  could  hear  the  baby's 
laughter,  and  still  he  stood  motionless, 
palavering  with  the  demon  within  him. 

"Turn  back,  Nunkey.  I'se  teached  it 
to  ti&s  me,"  the  child  cried  after  him. 

And  then  Crombie  started  with  an 
acute  quiver  of  every  nerve,  like  a  person 
aroused  from  some  frightful  nightmare. 

He  leaped  over  the  low  fence  ,  and 
reached  the  child  almost  at  a  stride. 

For  weeks  he  had  carried  a  revolver, 
for  what  purpose  only  the  demon  within 
him  knew. 

But  now,  with  frantic  haste  he  jerked 
the  little  boy  back  from  the  coiled  snake, 
put  the  weapon's  muzzle  against  the  rep- 
tile's head,  and  fired. 

Then  strengthless,  sick  with  horror,  he 
reeled  backward  against  the  fence. 'and 
covering  his  convulsed  visage  with  hi3 
shaking  hands. 


IPPIA  The  Dro"Snt  "  Resisting 
Lirrirl,  Lawn  Plant,  a  new  and 
Remarkable  Substitute  for  Lawn 
Grass.  Solves  the  problem  of  main- 
taining a  lawn  through  the  dry  Cali- 
fornia summer.  Descriptive  circular 
and  price  list  on  application.  For  sale 
by  John  Swett  &  Son,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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A?NT)  Is  Goirv^ 
Up  In  AI/B^RTA 


You  know  how  many  times  you  have 
missed  opportunities  by  putting  off —  The 
man  who  takes  advantage  of  his  opportuni- 
ties is  the  man  who  gets  rich  and  makes  his 
money  easy. 

You  have  heard  how  people  are  making 
money  in  the  rise  of  land  values  in  Alberta, 
Canada.  Perhaps  some  of  your  neighbors 
have  gone  there  and  invested,  and  if  they 
have  they  have  made  money. 

But  have  you  taken  advantage  of  the 
great  opportunities  offered  there? 

Land  in  Alberta  is  constantly  rising  in 
value  It  is  not  very  high  yet,  but  it  is  going 
up  again  this  year  and  next  year. 

Why? 

Because  in  Sunny  Southern  Alberta  is  to 
be  found  as  good  land  as  lies  out  of  doors— 
Because  thousands  of  farmers  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  are  going  in  there 
and  taking  it  up  every  year -Because  enor- 
mous crops  of  almost  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
vegetables  can  be  raised  there  and  sold  at 
high  prices  Because  it  is  the  greatest  cattle, 
sheep  and  hog  country  on  earth— Because  al- 
most every  profitable  product  of  the  farm 
can  be  raised  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and 


sold  right  at  home— Because  dairying  is  more 
profitable  there  than  in  almost  any  other  spot 
on  earth. 

Aren't  those  reasons  sufficient  to  con- 
vince you  that  land  is  going  to  continue  to 
rise  in  value  in  Alberta. 

People  have  just  begun  to  learn  what  a 
a  great  place  western  Canada  is— They  have 
just  begun  to  learn  that  it  is  not  the  coldest 
country  on  earth,  but  has  a  fine  climate  both 
winter  and  summer. 

People  have  just  begun  to  learn  that  there 
are  good  schools  in  which  to  educate  their 
children,  and  that  the  neighborhoods  are 
made  up  of  much  the  same  class  of  people 
that  they  have  surrounding  them  at  home  in 
the  United  States. 

You  can  buy  Southern  Alberta  land  cheap- 
er right  now  than  you  will  ever  buy  it  again. 

Write  for  our  literature  which  tells  you 
all  about  our  irrigated,  non-irrigated  and  com- 
bination farms  containing  both  irrigated  and 
non-irrigated  lands.  We  will  tell  you  how  to 
take  a  fine  trip  through  Alberta  at  a  very  low 
cost,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  buy  as  good 
land  as  there  is  in  Alberta  on  terms  so  easy 
that  anyone  can  own  a  farm. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IRRIGATION  COLONIZATION  CO.,  Ltd. 

61  NINTH  AVE.,  WEST  GALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CANADA. 

Sales  Department,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Irrigated  Lands,  5 


GUARANTEED:   65   per  Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PUKE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CJYKAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 


Milking  Made  Easy 

By  using  the 

Burrell=Lawarence=Kennerdy  Milking  Machine 


1  50  in  daily 
use  in  Califor- 
nia by  leading 
dairymen 


They  save 
time,  labor  and 
money  and  are 
absolutely  san- 
itary. 


He  did  not  notice  the  carriage  which 
had  just  halted  where  the  path  merged 
in  the  roadway. 

Severne  and  his  fiancee  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  man's  vindictive  scowl, 
and  they  drove  back  to  the  villa.  At 
che  junction  of  the  path  and  roadway 
they  saw  Crombie  s>cale  the  fence,  and 
chen  they -heard  the  shot 

Dreading  they  knew  not  what,  they 
hastened  to  the  spot. 

The  child  was  sobbing. 

"Bad  Nunkey,  him's  tilled  mine  pitty 
il'gator,"  the  fellow  wailed,  as  he  tod- 
dled toward  them  with  his  chubby  hands 
outstretched  piteously. 

Miss  Lansing  snatched  him  in  her 
arms-  with  a  shuddering  cry,  while  Se- 
verne  walked  over  to  the  stricken  man 
who  stood  cowering  by  the  fence. 

Both  understood  what  had  happened  al- 
most as  perfectly  as  if  Crombie  had  con- 
fessed it. 

Severne  held  one  hand  out  to  the  other 
in  gratitude. 

Crombie  shook  his  head. 

"Not  now,  Don — sometime  perhaps — 
ion't  try  to  Keep  me — if  you  would  be 
Kind,"  he  stammered. 

"He  who  overcometh  himself  is  greater 
than  a  king,"  Don  quoted  with  emotion. 

But  Crombie,  with  a  groan,  walked  un- 
steadily away. 

They  did  not  try  to  detain  him. 

They  knew  tnat  some  day,  in  his  own 
time,  they  would  get  him  back  again — 
redeemed  and  doubly  worthy  of  their 
affection  and  confidence. 


Tell  its  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  an  outfit 

that  will  do  your  work. 


BAKER  &,  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELE8 


FARMERS  AS  POULTRYMEN. 

One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  that 
the  American  farmer  has  to  carry,  is  the 
regular  annual  hen  strike.  Just  as  often 
as  the  sun  crosses  the  autumnal  equinox, 
just  so  often  Mrs.  Hen  refuses  to  do  any 
more  business,  and  leaves  Mrs.  Farmer 
with  no  pin  or  grocery  money.  From  that 
time  'till  the  sun  warms  the  north  side  of 
the  barn,  there  is  very  little  "doing"  in 
fresh  eggs,  and  prices  soar.  We  are  quite 
inclined  to  take  this  regular  yearly  "shut 
down"  as  necessary,  and  put  up  with  it, 
just  as  we  do  with  the  high  price  of  coal. 
But  it's  a  mistake — there  is  no  more  need 
of  suffering  that  loss  than  there  is  of 
standing  any  other  sort  of  "bunco"  game. 
Mrs.  Hen  can  be  made  to  understand  and 
do  her  full  duty,  if  you  do  your  duty  by 
her.  Did  you  ever  observe  your  hens 
closely  during  this  "off"  period?  If  not, 
suppose  you  do,  next  time  it  occurs.  You 
will  find  them  dull,  listless,  logy  and  slow- 
ly shedding  their  feathers.  Now  moulting 
is  a  natural  and  necessary  period  in  the 
round  of  the  hen  year,  but  it  need  by  no 
means  be  a  time  of  total  loss,  and  if  you 
intend  to  get  your  share  of  the  profit  sure 
to  _come  from  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand, you  must  cut  this  non-productive 
period  down  as  much  as  possible. 

The  proper  thing  to  do  with  hens  in  order 
to  avoid  this  lost  time  is  to  give  regularly 
a  small  amount  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a- 
ce-a  in  the  morning  feed.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  so  well  adapted 
to  the  poultry-man's  need,  as  this  prepara- 
tion. Dr.  Hess  studied  every  possible  phase 
of  the  "hen  problem"  by  scientific  research 
and  careful  experiment  under  just  the  con- 
ditions which  poultry-men  are  compelled  to 
meet,  and  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  result. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  what  it  does,  let  me 
say  first — it  is  not  a  stimulant;  it  does  not 
excite  the  hen  to  an  unnatural  and  artificial 
production  of  eggs.  It  does  however  com- 
pel every  organ  to  act  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  manner  by  causing  the  hen  to  di- 
gest and  assimilate  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  food  taken,  so  that  laying  be- 
comes a  fixed  and  constant  habit.  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  makes  rich  red  blood  and  sup- 
plies the  nitrates  necessary  to  assist  in 
throwing  off  poisonous  matter  from  the 
system,  so  that  health  becomes  a  natural 
condition  in  confinement  as  well  as  in  lib- 
erty. 1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  flock 
can  be  diseased  when  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  regularly  given. 

If  this  course  is  begun  with  young  chicks 
and  followed  consistently  every  day, 
growth  will  be  rapid  and  loss  practically 
nothing.  I  have  known  pullets  handled  in 
this  way  to  begin  laying  in  October  and 
continue  productive  through  the  entire  win- 
ter, and  as  I  said  before  it  shortens  the 
non-productive  period  of  old  stock.  Dr. 
Hess  and  Clark  are  so  certain  of  the  value 
of  their  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  that  they  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each  package;  if 
it  does  not  give  results,  it  costs  you  noth- 
ing. One  cent's  worth  of  Poultry  Pan-a- 
ce-a  will  make  a  daily  feed  for  30  fowls.  If 
you  use  it  as  directed,  and  occasionally 
sprinkle  roosts  and  nest  boxes  with  "In- 
stant Louse  Killer"  your  success  will  be 
ample. 


USED  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  WITH  SUCCESS 

Lovelock,  Nev.,  Nov.  15,  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co,  Cleveland,  O. : 
K:ndly  send  me  your  descriptive  circu- 
lars, describing  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM.  Have  used  the  Balsam  with 
much  success,  by  following  the  directions 
coming  with  each  bottle.       G.  S.  WEBB. 


My  lamp-chimneys  DreaK. 
through  abuse — not  through 
use. 

My  Index  tells  how  to  get 
the  right  size  for  your  lamp. 
It's  free;  let  me  send  it  to  you. 

Address.  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh 
LAND  FOR  SALE  AND  TO  RENT 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 


FOR  SALE 


IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  oJ 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case  it  is  beleived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trip*. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSft, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Adminis'rator  of  the  estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Cbico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AMD 

BLACKKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  8o%  of  Cali 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Writ*  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 
Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  DLA  CKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets  Berkeley.  Cal 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave  . 


Blake,  MoffittATowne.^: 

1400  Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surveying,  Arthittctun,  Drawing  end  Asteying 

5 too  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Calif orni* 
Open  all  Tear,  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLBN,  Pret't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.   Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay ,$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $i»;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying   Established  in  1864.   Send  for  circular. 


EXGELL 


'aRn0dN  ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man- 
ufacturers and  handle  oo  2nd  hand 
nor  short  lenj,-ih  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  Is  made  In  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
DouhleRefined  Puddled  Iron orSteel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  Is  guaranteed.  If  Itlsn'tthe  best 
you  canbuy  anywhere,  don't  pay  lor 
II  E»ijtol«j.  HOMtptritBM needed.  Tell 
lie  i\'  ■  ■  your  building  and  let  ui  quote  you 
factorTTiricri.  Writ*  for  MoUlGoodi  UtUlng 
1*0.  R&AHlifree. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mts.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 


Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop 


Saratoga,  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDIN'G.  K.esno.  alilornia.  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holsteirj  Bulls  and 
Heilers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows. 

RIVERSIDE  HERD  HOI.STKIN  CATTLE  — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co  , 
Stockton.  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH.  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P.  O  ilox   321  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTKINS— Winners  at  Stale  Pair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  la  Calil  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  3195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE-Short  Horned 
Durhams.   Address  E  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSP:yS.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin 
Co  ,  Cal. 

HOWAKI)    CATTLK  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 

Temporary  address,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOI.STKINS,  &  DURHAMS,  Bred  es- 
pecially for  use  In  dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wni.Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN.  Dixon,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

FOR  SALE  Pure  bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats,  f  AMES 
H.  HESTER.  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY   EGGS.    25c  each. 
Chas.  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

S.  M.COPPIN,  Pleasant  Grove, Cal.  Toulouse  Geese 
$7,  White  P.  Rock  $5,  Buff  Leghorns  $4,  per  trios. 

WM.NILES&  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl,  etc. 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Kggs  for  hatching  Ji.25  per  15.  Henry 
Sutton,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Box  92,  Ladi,  San  Joaquin 
Co.,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


GEO  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi.San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE    AND    POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.   Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  1  al. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  DUROC  HOGS. 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Established  in  1876. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.CROLEY 
Francisco.  Mann 
facturer 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description 


Brannan  Street,  San 

d  Poultry  Supplies 

Send  for  Catalogue— FRKK 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.— Our  birds  are 
larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  lay  bet- 
ter than  Leghorns,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
37.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right 
kind;  a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record 
and  Price  of  eggs. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Ag-new,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  County. 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  30  Years 
Importer  and  Breeders  »f  All  Varieties  0/  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 
Stock  for    Sale  Sept.  31,  361  McAllister  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Monterey. 

STORM     HURTS    FRUIT    CROP. — 

I  Salinas  Weekly  Index:  That  a  great 
amount  of  damage  has  been  done  the 
fruit  crops  is  a  certainty.  To  just  what 
extent  the  damage  goes,  however,  is  an- 
other matter.  There  are  several  things 
that  cannot  be  told  for  certain  until  the 
rain  has  cleared  away.  E.  E.  Chase, 
manager  of  the  Golden  Gate  Packing 
Company,  said  last  evening  that  the  con- 
ditions were  in  the  balance  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  another  week  would  be  re- 
quired to  tell  the  exact  amount  of  the 
loss-.  "That  many  parts  of  the  valley 
have  suffered  from  the  rains  and  the 
floods  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  "but 
I  cannot  tell  just  what  sections  have 
been  hurt,  and  how  great  is  their  injury." 
"Will  not  the  cold  rain  which  we  have 
been  having  be  damaging  to  the  prunes?" 
"Possibly.  The  prune  is  a  hardy  tree, 
though,  and  may  survive  and  bear  well. 
Of  course,  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
damage  from  so  continuous  a  rain.  If 
the  cherries  had  blossomed  to  any  ex- 
tent, it  would  be  fatal  to  them."  One  of 
the  things  which  local  men  have  to  fear 
from  the  floods  is  'sour  sap.'  When  water 
settles  in  a  low  piece  of  land,  around 
the  tree,  the  sap  is  likely  to  become  too 
thin,  and  too  sour,  with  disastrous  results 
to  the  trees.  So  far,  however,  there  have 
been  no  indications  of  anything  of  that 
nature.  What  apricots  and  peaches  have 
so  far  escaped  the  effects  of  the  rain 
will  not  take  long  to  count.  The  wet 
weather  will  undoubtedly  affect  almost 
every  fruit,  and  of  a  certainty  the  prunes, 
apricots,  peaches  and  plums. 

Sacramento. 

FORAGE  PLANT  INTRODUCED.— 
The  Sacramento  Union:  Secretary  Mil- 
ler of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association  has  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  stating  that 
the  department  has  discovered  a  new 
grass  particularly  adapted  to  overflowed 
or  moist  lands,  and  which  it  is  desired 
to  introduce  into  California.  The  Gov- 
ernment officials  appear  to  he  highly 
elated  over  their  discovery  and  claim 
much  in  the  way  of  real  merit  for  the 
new  grass.1,  which  is  suitable  alike  for  hay 
or  grazing.  Many  California  farmers 
will  be  slow  to  scatter  seed  of  the  new 
forage  plant  upon  their  lands,  as  they 
still  have  recollections  of  another  find 
of  the  Government  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment— sorghum  halepense,  commonly 
known  as  Johnson  grass. 
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ew"fowls|  White  Wyandottes  giSeid 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Secy-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle, 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  fot  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
CaUlogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  11,  Box  98  P.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOli  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  ANI>  l>l(i-> 

For  Sale  iu  Lotsto  Suit  by 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 
"TOR  SALE  OR^XCHANGrT 

STOCKMKN — Here  is  your  chance  to 
secure  a  HRST-CLASS,  WELL  IMPROVED  STOCK  RANCH 

in  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  terms. 
Wood  enough  on  the  place  to  pav  for  it 
several  times,  and  near  the  R.  R.  For  full 
particulars,  address  W.  W.  (">.,  box  No.  it), 
this  office. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  8plint.  8weeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  ail 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  RhenmatiBm. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  ot  Caustic  Balsam  sold  la 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1  60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist*,  or  sent  bv  "ex- 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  nse.  cysend  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  force  Keen  Kutter  Tools.    Keen  Kutter  bits, 
for  example,  work  quickly  and  easily  in  any  kind  of  wood.    Lips  are 
long,  strong  and  perfectly  tempered,  adding  years  to  the  life  of  the  tool. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  like  hard  work.    The  edged  tools  never  lose  their 
temper — handled  tools  never  work  loose  or  fly  off — hammered  tools 
keep  their  faces  straight. 

Kim  mm 

Quality  Tools 

include  tools  of  all  kinds— Saws,  Chisels,  Bits,  Drills,  Gimlets 
Awls,  Planes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Axes,  Drawing-knives,' 
Pocket-knives,  Screw-drivers,  Files,  Pliers.  Glass-cutters,' 
Ice-picksand  a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools— Forks,  Shovels 
Rakes,  Hoes,  Scythes,  Manure-hooks, 
Grass-shears,  etc.     If  not 
at  your  dealer's  write  us. 


"The  Recollection  of  Quality 
Remains   Long   After  the 
Price  is  Torfotten." 
Trade  Usrk  ReflrUrtd. 


SECURIT 
CALL  SALV 


POSITIVELY  HEALS 

SORE  SHOULDERS 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 

HORSES  and  MULES 

IT  HEALS  THEM  ANYWAY 


IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 

IF  NOT  SOLD  IN  YOUR  TOWN  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU 

IZZ  EZJ  LCZ  F~  SAMPLE,  if  you  send  us 
1^  II  Eta  Em  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Put  up  in  20c,  50c  and  $I.OO  Cans 
MONEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS 

Security-Remedy  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


F0B  BARB  WIRE  &  ALL  CUTS  0SE 

SECURITY  ANTISEPTIC  HEALER 


Santa  Clara. 

SEEDS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  HAVE 
ARRIVED  AT  LAST. — San  Jose  Daily 
Mercury:  Seeds!  Seeds!  !  Seeds!  !  ! 
is  the  cry  that  was  heard  yesterday  at 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  Secretary 
Brooks  and  his  assistants  were  kept  busy 
handing  out  the  seed  packages  that  were 
obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Repre- 
sentative E.  A  Hayes  for  free  distribu- 
tion among  the  residents  of  his  district. 
About  two  thousand  packages  were  re- 
ceived yesterday  and  Secretary  Brooks 
hired  a  large  wagon  to  go  to  the  post 
office  for  the  six  large  mail  sacks  in 
which  they  were  in,  and  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  the  offices  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  they  were  immediately  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  made  application 
for  them  a  few  days  ago.  Secretary- 
Brooks  desires  that  the  people  who  said 
they  would  call  for  their  seeds  to  do  so 
at  once.  He  also  requests  that  the  seeds 
be  not  planted  at  this  time  as  it  is 
desirable  to  make  a  thorough  test,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  if  the  seeds  are 
planted  in  the  present  soaked  condition 
of  the  soil,  which  may  cause  them  to  rot. 
Mr  Brooks  has  always  made  the  claim 
that  Santa  Clara  county  can  grow  any- 


thing, and  he  wants  the  people  to  make 
good  his  assertion.  Congressman  Hayes 
has  promised  that  in  case  the  present 
supply  proves  inadequate,  that  he  will 
procure  more  samples.  He  will  also  send 
for  several  hundred  packages  of  flower 
seeds,  which  will  be  distributed  through 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  seeds 
received  yesterday  are  peas,  carrots, 
parsley,  musknielon,  lettuce,  radish,  mus- 
tard and  okra,  and  will  be  forwarded  at 
once  to  those  who  requested  that  they 
be  sent. 

Santa  Cruz. 

CROPS  IN  SALINAS  VALLEY.— The 
Pajaronian :     While,  owing  to  the  low 


VETERINARY 

ADVICE 


FREE 


Dr.  6.  a.  Tattle,  a  veterinary  ear* 

peon  of  long  experience  has  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled  "Veterinary 
Experience"  oo  the  diseases  of 
horses,  giving'  symptoms  and 
treatment  In  plain  terms.  It  Is 
fully  illustrated  with  dia^rtiiDS 
showing  the  skoleton  and  clrcu- 
.  latory  and  digestive  systems  with 
■references  that  make  them  plain. 
'Tells  how  to  buy  a  horse  and 
know  whether  It  18  pound  or  not.  Every  horse  owner 
should  have  one.    It  is  sent  to  any  one. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

tl  the  only  guaranteed  cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  recent 
Shoe  Boll*  and  Callous.  It  locates  lameness,  rellcTeo 
and  cares  Spavlne,  Ring  Bono,  Cookie  Joints.  Crosse 
Hssl,  Sorslchos,  Cetsrrh,  BIO.  Send  today  and  gel  the 
book  tree  mid  Information  about  Dr.  Tuttle's  ■pccirioa. 
Tunic's  EUxlr  Co..  33  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Hiss, 
Redlrurton  &  Company.  San  Francisco.  California 
W.  A.  Shaw.  law  W.  Washington  St..  Los  Angeles 
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price  of  wheat  last  year  there  will  not 
be  as  great  an  acreage  of  that  cereal  in 
Monterey  county  as  usual  this  season, 
the  localities  especially  adapted  to 
wheat-growing  will,  from  present  indi- 
cations, turn  out  an  unprecedented  yield. 
This  will  be  the  case  in  Cholame  and 
Jolon.  At  San  Lucas  the  crop  will  be 
principally  barley  with  indications  of  the 
best  crop  in  twenty  years;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  King  City.  Louis  Patri 
quin,  of  Cholame,  is  in  town  and  furnish- 
es the  Index  the  following  interesting 
figures  of  crop  acreage  in  his  locality: 
McConnell  &  Kester  have  2000  acres  of 
wheat;  A.  P.  Patriquin,  800  acres  wheat 
and  200  acres  barley;  Cholame  Grant. 
500  acres  wheat;  Holt  Nichols,  200  acres 
wheat;  John  Fretwell,  200  acres  wheat; 
Charles  Fretwell,  150  acres  wheat; 
James  Taylor,  200  acres  wheat;  Gib- 
son McConnell,  250  acres  wheat;  the 
Dunhams,  300  acres  wheat,  and  many 
others   with   similar  acreage. 

Yuba. 

A   SUGAR   CANE   PLANTATION  IN 
YUBA.  —  Semi-Weekly  Democrat:  Cap- 
tain  M.   B.   Miller  of   No.  90,  Orchard 
street,  San  Jose,  has  written    to  the 
Marysville  Chamber  of  Commerce  about 
the  sorghum  raising  industry  which  be 
thinks  should  be  profitable  here.   He  saw 
the  county's  advertisement  in  Sunset  and 
is  pleased  with  the  statement  that  crops 
are  grown  here  without  irrigation.  He 
thinks  this  should  be  an  ideal  locality  for 
growing  sorghum  for  syrup  or  to  manu- 
facture into  alcohol.    It  would,  he  says, 
be  a  valuable  crop  for  farmers,  as  it 
yields  from  twelve  to  fifteen  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  or  2000  to  3000  gallons  or  more 
of  syrup  can  be  made.    The  cane  would 
average  about  $2  per  ton  delivered  at 
the  mill.    The  mill  and  evaporating  pans 
he  says,  can  be  built  in  Marysville  and 
the  expense  of  shipping  to  distant  points 
avoided.   Captain  Miller  says  he  followed 
the  business  for  several  years  in  Mich 
igan  and  is  thoroughly  posted  upon  the 
subject.    He  says  the  secret  of  making 
good  syrup  lies  in  cleansing  the  juice. 
He   spent  two  years  in  experimenting 
before  he  found  the  right  material  for 
this  process  and  then  he  attained  the 
highest  success.    The  captain  says  this 
crop  will  yield  better  returns  than  hay, 
grain  or  almost  any  other  crop  and  no 
more  labor  is  required  than  for  raising 
corn.    There  is  seed  enough  on  an  acre 
to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  raising  the 
crop,  and  the  seed  is  as  good  as  wheat 
for  fattening  stock.    He  has  been  told 
that  it  is  even  as  good  as  buckwheat 
for  'pancakes.'    The    refuse  materials 
make  the  finest  kind  of  paper  and  also 
are  good  for  fertilizing.    The  writer  of- 
fers to  come  here  for  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation and  demonstrate  his  ideas  to 
the  farmers  of  the  locality  if  they  are  in- 
terested. 

WILL  STUDY  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES.— Semi-Weekly  Dem- 
ocrat: The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
has  a  guest  in  this  State  in  the  person 


Get  an  Easily-Operated  Engine  For 

IRRIGATION 
PUMPING 

w 


"HEN  you  buy  an  engine  for 
irrigation  pumping  you  don't 
want  to  get  one  that  will  re- 
quire an  engineer  to  run.  What  you 
want  is  an  engine  that  will  practical- 
ly run  itself  for  hours  at  a  time.  One 
that  is  sure  and  safe  and  steady,  one 
that  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
easily  understood  and  operated. 

I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engines 
are  that  kind,  and  for  that  reason 
are  especially  adapted  to  pumping 
for  irrigation.  A  small  boy  can  look 
after  an  I.  H.  C.  Engine,  and  run  it 
as  successfully  and  economically  as 
anyone.  Look  it  over  once  or  twice 
is  all  that's  necessary  in  a  day's  run. 

Now,  what  else  do  you  want  in  an 
engine  for  irrigation  pumping? 

Economy — To  be  sure,  you  want  an 
engine  that  will  pump  the  largest 
Western  General  Agencies:  Denver,  Colo., 


amount  of  water  at  a  small  cost, 
here  again  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines 
fill  the  bill.  Ordinary  stove  gasoline 
is  the  fuel,  and  the  cost  per  hour  will 
be  about  \Yz  c  per  horse  power — about 
45c  a  day  for  a  three-horse  power  en- 
gine working  10  hours.  That's  cheap 
enough  isn't  it?  And  convenient. 
You  can  buy  gasoline  by  the  barrel, 
and  always  have  plenty  of  fuel  on 
hand. 

Durability — Because  I.  H.  C,  en- 
gines are  simple  and  strong  in  con- 
struction, they  are  durable,  too. 
There's  nothing  much  about  them 
that  can  wear  out.  Repairs  are  small 
and  inexpensive;  parts  can  always  be 
readily  obtained,  and  you  can  replace 
them  yourself. 

Ease  of  Operation,  Economy,  Du 

Portland,  Ore. 


rability — these  are  three  good  points 
that  help  give  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  en- 
gines a  superiority  over  others. 

If  you  are  now  using  any  other 
power,  or  if  you  are  planning  to  pump 
for  irrigation  this  year,  go  to  our 
local  agent  and  examine  these  famous 
engines.  They  are  made  in  various 
styles  (Vertical  and  Horizontal,  Sta- 
tionary and  Portable)  and  in  sizes 
ranging  from  2  to  20-horse  power. 
During  the  seasons  when  not  in  use 
for  pumping  they  can  be  made  to 
serve  in  a  hundred  other  ways. 

Call  on  our  Local  Agent  or  write  nearest 


general  agency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Vtah,  Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane.  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  V.  S.  A. 
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of  Mrs.  S.  T.  Korer,  well-known  lecturer 
and  writer  on  domestic  economies  and 
the  author  of  a  cook  book.  Mrs.  Rorer 
is  here  to  make  a  study  of  California 
fruits  and  vegetables.  She  will  be  a 
guest  of  the  Southern  Pacific  for  a  month 
or  more.  Yesterday  afternoon  she  went 
to  Sacramento,  where  last  night  she  was 
given  a  reception  by  a  number  of  wo- 
men's clubs.  She  will  return  here  today 
and  later  on  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
local  women's  clubs.  Receptions  are  also 
to  be  accorded  her  in  Fresno,  San  Jose, 
Stockton  and  Los  Angeles. 


Francis  J**»irxi1:li  <£s  Oo. 


Manuiaoturer 

 o*  


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 


TULARE  GRANGE  MEETING. 

To  the  Editor:  Tulare  Grange  con- 
vened in  regular  session  on  the  16th. 
Brother  Shoemaker  reported  Orosi  and 
Dinuba  granges  are  considering  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Pomona  Grange  in  Tulare 
county.  Bro.  Emmet  Barber  for  com- 
mittee appointed  at  last  meeting  to 
formulate  resolutions  on  good  roads  in 
this  county  and  the  advisability  of  the 
county  issuing  bonds  for  their  construc- 
tion asked  for  further  time  and  was 
granted  it.  The  subject  was  very  gen- 
erally discussed  by  the  members,  that 
the  committee  to  formulate  the  resolu- 
tions may  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  view  the  Grange  has  of  it. 

All  desire  good  roads  and  realize  good 
roads  cost  money  to  construct  and  to 
keep  in  repair  after  they  are  constructed. 
None  favored  the  issuing  of  a  large 
amount  of  bonds  for  their  construction 
but  all  claimed  that  good  roads  are  es- 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.  All  8izes. 

Office  63  Fremont  St.    Works  at  8th  and    Townsend,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltutn 


NONE 


:igh- 


instance  it  is  Telephone  Talk.  Talk  to  all  your 
ut  a  telephone  company  for  your  own  use  in  your  own 

As  few  as  ten  men  could  organize  a  telephone  company 
ing  basis  with  the  investment  of  but  little  money. 
;  soon  as  a  line  is  completed  and  in  operation  all  of  vi 
•s  and  friends  who  have  stood  off  and  said  they  did  not 
eve  they  needed  a  telephone,  will  be  asking  you  to  take 
;m  into  the  system,  and  this  is  where  you  will  make  more 

f 'you  cannot  get  a  telephone  line  to  run  past  your  door,  we 
1  help  you  get  it  there. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 

ke  it  a  very  simple  matter  to  construct  and  equip  the  best  practi- 
u  and  most  efficient  telephone  system.    It  costs  very  little  to  . 
operate  it  and  almost  nothing  for  repairs.    Connection  with  the  ; 

'._:„  ,  exchanges  gives  you  profitable  advantages.    We  na\e  - 

sted  hundreds  of  companies  to  organize  and  may  we  not 
ssist  you  ?    Our  attractive  booklet,  C-209,  "How  the  Telephone  ^1 
lps  The  Farmer",  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co..  ^  j 

Rochester,  N.Y.  Chicago,  111.  ^\ 


Agency— Telephone  and  Electric  Equipment  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch-Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Seattle,  Wash. 


sential  to  the  Nation,  the  State,  the  coun- 
ty and  the  districts.  That  the  Nation, 
every  year,  expends  many  millions  in 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
and  that  good  roads  are  just  as  essential 
to  the  Nation  and  should,  in  their  con- 
struction, receive  National  aid  on  the 
lines  stipulated  in  the  bill  for  national 
aid  to  good  roads  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
and  now  before  Congress.  The  State, 
also,  should  aid  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  all  property 
should  contribute  to  their  maintenance 
and  the  construction.  All  agreed  that 
roads  should  be  constructed  on  scientific 
plans  laid  down  by  a  State  Engineer  and 
under  the  direction  of  subordinate 
engineers.  As  it  is  now,  roads  are  made 
in  a  hap-hazard  way  and  are  but  make- 
shifts at  the  best.  It  was  agreed  earth 
roads  are  the  best  and  that  oil,  properly 
applied  and  at  the  right  time,  will  help 
greatly  in  making  and  keeping  good 
roads.  It  was-  also  agreed  that  the  use 
of  narrow  tired  vehicles  are  most  de- 
structive of  the  most  costly  constructed 
road,  and  that  wide  tires,  varying  in 
width  according  to  the  carrying  ability 
of  the  axles  of  the  vehicles,  are  great 
aids  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  good  roads.  The  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia did  at  one  time  pass  a  wide  tire 
law  to  come  into  effect  two  or  three 
years-  after  its  passage.  It  is  greatly  re- 
gretted by  the  members  of  this  Grange, 
and  by  all  who  have  given  the  subject 
unbiased  consideration,  that  Governor 
Gage  saw  fit,  in  calling  an  extra  session 
of  the  legislature  to  include  a  call  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Wide-Tire  Law. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Worthy  Mas- 
ter Styles,  Brothers  Fowler  and  Watts 
and  Sisters  Weaver  and  Morris  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  arrange  for  a  two 
days'  Farmers'  Institute,  to  be  held  in 
Tulare  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  this 
month.  It  was  thought  the  Tulare 
Board  of  Trade  will  provide  a  hall  for, 
and  advertise  the  Institute.  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  Grange  that  the  Co-opera- 
tive Butchers'  Association  new  being 
formed  has  sixty-three  members  who 
have  paid  their  membership  in  full. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  will  be 


a  co-operative  fruit  packing 
Tulare. 


house  for 
J.  T. 


GRANGE  NOTES. 

Oakland  Grange  held  a  most  interest- 
ing session  Saturday  afternoon,  March 
16,  at  which  Mrs.  James,  teacher  of  do- 
mestic science,  of  Mills  College,  read  an 
able  paper  on  the  history  of  domestic 
economy.  The  effort  began  with  Benj. 
Thompson  during  the  Prussian  wars  in 
Germany,  in  which  he  was  given  charge 
of  the  culinary  department,  and  devised 
stoves  for  cooking  beans  and  soups.  His 
recipes  are  used  in  Germany  up  to  the 
present  day.  One  of  the  first  efforts  in 
Boston  was  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway, 
who  spent  most  of  her  abundant  means 
in  a  private  school  to  which  she  invited 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  free 
of  expense,  and  after  two  or  three  years 
of  persistent  effort  the  subject  found  so 
much  favor  among  the  parents,  that  it 
was  made  a  part  of  the  school  system  of 
Boston.  Mrs.  James  then  told  the 
methods  she  employed  in  teaching  the 
yoimg  ladies  of  Mills  the  science,  be- 
ginning with  the  study  of  the  body  and 
elements  needed  to  build  a  healthy  one 
and  proper  use  and  cooking  of  foods  to 
build  it,  and  ending  with  the  art  of  home 
making  thus  rendering  the  young  woman 
fully  equipped  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
making  of  a  happy  home. 

Oakland.  NITA. 


THE  DAIRY 

(Continued  from  Page  217.) 

began  to  bloat,  and  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  went  down  in  her  stall  groaning. 
Had  she  not  been  noticed  at  once,  un- 
doubtedly she  would  have  soon  died. 
She  was  at  once  drenched  with  one 
quart  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  in  less  than 
another  fifteen  minutes  she  seemed  in 
perfect  ease,  and  most  of  the  bloated  con- 
dition had  left,  but  the  results  of  her  thus 
impaired  digestion  remained  for  a  great 
many  days,  as  could  be  noted  in  the 
permanent  decrease  in  milk  flow.  Up 
to  the  time  there  had  occurred  in  this 
herd  several  cases,  but  none  so  severe. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

SEEDS 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 
STOCK  FOODS 
BEE  SUPPLIES 


Send  For 

Our 
Catalogues 


141  Spear  St.  San  Francisco 


I 


Citrus  Trees 


TRIE  TO  NAME 

And  embracing  all  tile 
Stanilanl  sorts  are  to  be 
had  of  our  establishment. 
Bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
the  largest  growers  of 
Citrus  Trees  in  the  world, 
anil  our  stock  has  been 
awarded  the  gold  medal  I 
at  every  world's  fair  in 
the  world  where  we  have 
shown.  Our  fine  booklet, 
containing  50.000  words 
and  over  100  illustrations 
gives  you  all  the  points 
on  Citrus  Culture.  Price 
25  cents.  Canweseudvou 
a  copy  ? 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERY 

SAN    DIMAS.  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

PROPRIETOR. 


MORSE 


Seed  Ordering  Time 

Better  have  seeds  at  hand  for 
planting    time — saves  delay 

WRITE  FOR  SEED  CATALOG 

BEANS 
SWEET -CORN 
MELONS 


We  have  excellent  strains 
and  large  assortment — all 
in  the  catalog  <J  The 
long,  wet  winter  has  delayed 
planting — be  ready— order 
at  once  <J  Seed  quality 
means  much  to  you — all  the 
labor  and  expense  may  be 
wasted  if  the  seed  isn't  right 

MORSE  SEEDS  SPROUT 

YOU  AND  NATURE  DO  THE  REST 


Write  for  Seed  Catalog  to-day 


C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

168  CLAY  ST.     San  Francisco 


PLANT  STRAWBERRIES 

You  can  plant  strawberries  for  a  few 
weeks  yet.  Burbank  Beauty  (early),  $3 
per  M.  and  Brandy  wine  (mid-season)  $2 
per  M.  25  per  cent  discount  for  10,000 
or  over. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY 
Burbank,  California. 


EVEKV   ONE   TliVE   TO  NAME. 


CITRUS  TREES. 

Our  stock  of  all  leading  varieties 
of  Oranges,  Lemons,  Limes  and  Cit- 
rons was  never  better,  and  now  is  an 
ideal  time  to  plant. 

DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Cool  weather  and  bountiful  rains 
make  it  practical  to  plant  fruit  trees, 
Grapevines  and  Roses,  for  several 
weeks  still.  We  are  in  the  position 
to  supply  limited  quantities  of  all 
leading  sorts,  and  can  quote  you 
prices  which  are  down  to  bedrock. 
Write  us  for  figures.  It  will  pay  you. 


BURBANK' S 

SPECIALTIES. 

Write  for  illustrated  Booklet  about 
the  four  new  and  valuable  Burbank 
creations.  We  are  the  sole  propa- 
gators and  disseminators. 

New  Catalogue,  superbly  illus- 
trated, contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. Mailed  free.  Price  list  on 
application. 

■  PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  200,000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 


G 


GeoCRoeding  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
Box  '8  Fresno.California.USA.^ 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 
Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  o(  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West. 

For  over  thirty  years.  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  for  Purity  and  Quality. 

Our  1907  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Planting.  , 

Mail  orders  wanted  on  the 


New  Hamallia 

Blackberry  Roots 

Good,  strong  plants 

50  cents  per  dozen 
$  4.00  per  IOO 
$30.00  per  1000 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON 

Box|l6l  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  tfmmm?) 


Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6.00  per   100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  tlii *  wonderful  momv  m:tkcr.  Write  or  call  on 

.1.  B.  WAONtK,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  CaL 

1  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts.    Both  Phones. 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  e  1  an  d  sights  for  $  7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

d.  A.  Goodwin, 

Klpon,  Cal. 

Mopey  refunded  if  no 
satisfactory. 


Placer  Nurseries 


We  are  entirely  sold  out  in  all 
but  a  very  few  varieties  of 
trees  and  vines 

We  can  still  supply 

Bing,  Black  Tartarian 
and  Black  Oregon 
Cherries 

Bartlett  and  Buerre 
Clairgeau  Pears 

Elberta,  Late  Crawford, 
Salway  and  Sherman 

Cling    (Very  similar  to 
Levi  and  Henrietta  Clings) 

Peaches 

Climax,  Wickson,  Fallen- 
berg  and  German 
Prunes 

In  Grapes 

No.  I ,  well-rooted  vines  of 

Mission,  Emperor,  Cor- 
nishon  and  Tokay 

And  No.  2  well-rooted  vines  of 

Malaga,  Muscat,  Tokay 
Comishon  and  Emperor 

If  you  are  planting  in  any  of 
these,  submit  at  once  a  list  of 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  special  prices. 

Write  us  also  in  regard  to  your 
next  season's  planting.  We  have 
a  full  assortment  of  all 
commercial  varieties 

Silva  &  Beigtholdt  Go. 

Newcastle,  California. 


Ferry  Seeds 
are  not  an  experi- 


rment,  but  with  i 


pcrculti- 


from  the  start.  Users  have  no 
doubts  at  planting  nor  disap- 
pointments at  harvest.  Get 


SURE  CROP  SEEDS 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Logan  Berry 
Mammoth  Blackberry 
BURBANK'S  Phenomenal 
Berry  Plants 
Strawberry  Plants 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

Successors  to  Trumbull  &  Heebe 
547  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  -  Cal. 

WriU-  for  our  Seeil  anil  Plant  Annual. 


SURPLUS  TREES! 

Apples,  4  to  6  feet    7c 

Cherries,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Cherries,  2  to  3  ft   6c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  4  to  6  ft   6c 

Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.    (Orange  Cling, 
Triumph,    Hales    E.,  Picquette 

Late  and  Wiley  Cling   16c 

S.  S.  Almonds,  4  to  6  ft   10c 

Jap.  Mam.  Chestnuts,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Gooseberries  (assorted)    10c 

Cuthbert  Raspberries  $3.00  per  M 

Send  for  surplus  list. 

A.  F.  SCHEIDICKER, 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 
Phone,  Sebastopol  Rural  93. 

Pleasant  View  Nursery. 


CASABA  MELON 

(Winter  Pineapple) 
8BBD,   $I.OO   PER  POUND 

LEONARD  COATES  HOB9EBY  CO..  Inc. 

Morganhill.  California. 

York 

Spring  Tooth 

Harrows 

With  Wheels 

16  Tooth  Harrows  $16.00 
15  Tooth  Harrows  .  17.00 
24  Tooth  Harrows    .  22.00 

Now  Goods.  Guaranteed 
Terms:    Cash  with  order 

HOOKER.  &  CO. 


5  I  Geary  Street 


San  Francisco 
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Protect    Your    Vineyards    Against  Mildew 


With  this  ma- 
chine one-half  of 
labor  and  two- 
thirds  of  sulphur 
is  saved,  vines  are 
thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  sulphur 
upwards  and 
downwards  and 
does  not  affect 
the  eyes. 

Having  to  im- 
port these  ma- 
chines from 
France,  in  order 
to  secure  one 
it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  or- 
der at  once. 


"This  machine 
sulphurs  the 
vines  in  the 
most  satisfactory 
manner  with  a 
much  less  amount 
of  sulphur  than 
any  other  ma- 
chine we  have 
tested."— Fred  T. 
Bioletti,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


BUY  THE 

VERMOREL  KNAPSACK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

PRICE,  $IR.OO 

THE    H.    C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

STOCKTON,  CAL.  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


FERTILIZERS 

MANUFACTURED.  *; 
BY 

The  Mountain 
Copper  Co.;| 

I020-I4*?5T.  i 

m.  OAKLAND 

CAL  '-'k 

:.,.v...  V"1-  •  sSsSSl 


MOCOCO 

FERTILIZERS, 
order  direct. 
Pamphlet  and  Price- List  free, 
on  application . 
Accept  no.substit  jte;  insist  on 

 having  MOCOCO 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and^Pure  Potash 
Uest  Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal' 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to- 
date  horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties, 
composition  and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in 
humid  and  arid  regions. 

9U-593  Pages  Well  Illustrated— $U 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address. 

Booli  Dept.  Pacific  RuraC  Press,  Berkeley,  California 


DEWEY,STRONG&.CO 


CAVEATS 


PATENTS 

ftTade?  ~ 
io  bacon  block  oakland. 


THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

AND 

NITRATE  Of  SODA 

THE   LEADING   FERTILIZERS  OF  TODAY 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  CO. 

San  Francisco  Fresno  Los  Angeles 

Write  to  them  for  Pamphlets. 


HELP  WANTED 


wanted 

Man  and  wife,  no  children,  to  work  on  ranch  near 
Auburn;  wife  to  be  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  anil  general 
knowledge  of  fruit  farming.  A  good  and  perman- 
ent home  to  the  right  party.  Only  those  who  can 
be  highly  recommended  need  apply  Apply  with 
testimonials  and  what  wages  expected  to 
Pacific  Rural  Press 
Box  28  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED 

Place  as  foreman  or  superinten  den 

on  ranch.  Advertiser  is  experienced  and 
thorough  in  irrigation,  vine,  and  deciduous 
fruit  growing,  and  most  other  lines  of  Cali- 
fornia farming. 

Address:  WOKKEB,  Care  of  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  naUfmni.    a^(„v,„,„_  ^iaaihu  uiAFTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  CaliforniaBeans 
California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing  Cabbage  Family 

Xfffl  re  ?0,V?  of  California  Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 
Garden  Irrigation  Celery  J 

Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chicory 
Cultivation  Corn 
Fertilization  Cucumber 
Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 
mJ™6™  „  Lettuce 

The  Planting  Season  Melons 
Propagation  Onion  Family 

Asparagus  peas 


Peppers 
Potato** 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 


Books  For  The  Farm 

A  Select  List  of  Eastern  Agricultural 
Books  which  convey  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles  and  suggestions  of 
practice,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble in  California. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  prices 
stated.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 


Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo 

By  Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  How  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a  silo; 
how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and 
most  valuable  of  all  books  for  ths 
dairyman.  It  tells  all  about  growing 
and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling  crops 
that  have  been  found  useful  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada — 
climate  and  soil  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cultivation 
and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to 
fill  and  feed  it.  Illustrated.  364  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.50 

Farm  Conveniences 

A  manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Describing  all  manner  of  home- 
made aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of 
many  practical  men.  With  over  200 
engravings.  256  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  $1.00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm 

By  M.  T.  Masters,  M  D,  F  C  3.  A 
sketch  of  the  physiology  or  life  history 
of  plants;  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  affected  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  exist,  and  how  they  In 
turn  react  upon  other  living  beings 
and  upon  natural  forces.  132  pages. 
.5x7  inches.    Cloth  fl.uO 

The  Hop 

Its  culture  and  care,  marketing  and 
manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  in  growing,  harvest- 
ing, curing  and  selling  hops  and  on  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  hops.  It  takes 
up  every  detail  from  preparing  the  soil 
and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300 
pages.  5x7  inches.  Bound  in  cloth 
and  gold  $1.60 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms 

A  treatise  on  raising  broom  corn 
and  making  brooms  on  a  small  or 
large   scale.     Illustrated.     59  pages. 

6x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.50 

Alfalfa 

By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth,  uses 
and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  al- 
falfa thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that 
without  reseeding  it  goes  on  yielding 
two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  five 
cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or  per- 
haps 100  years;  and  that  either  green 
or  cured  it  is  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious forage  plants  known,  makes  re- 
liable information  upon  its  production 
and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such 
Information  is  given  in  this  volume  for 
every  part  of  America,  by  the  highest 
authority.      Illustrated.      164  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.50 

Irrigation  Farming 

By  Lucius  M.  Wilcox.  A  handbook 
for  the  practical  application  of  water 
in  the  production  of  crops.  The  most 
complete  book  on  the  subject  oTer 
published.  New  edition,  revised,  en- 
larged and  re-wHlten.  Illustrated. 
Over  500  pages.    5x7  inches.  Cloth 

 $2.00 


Temporary  Gffice,  Berkeley.  Cal. 


Mushrooms;  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  William  Falconer.  This  is  the 
most  practical  work  on  the  subject 
ever  written,  and  the  only  book  on  the 
growing  of  mushrooms  published  In 
America.  The  author  describes  how 
he  grows  mushrooms,  and  how  they 
are  grown  for  profit  by  the  leading 
market  gardeners,  and  for  home  use 
by  the  most  successful  private  grow- 
ers. Engravings  drawn  from  nature 
expressly  for  this  work.    170  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.00 

The  Book  of  Corn 

By  Herbert  Myrick,  assisted  by  A. 
D.  Shamel,  E.  A.  Burnett,  Albert  W. 
Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treat- 
ise upon  the  culture,  marketing  and 
uses  of  maize  in  America  and  else- 
where, for  farmers,  dealers  and  others. 
Illustrated.     Upwards  of  500  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.50 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  Thomas  Shaw.  This  is  the  first 
book  published  which  treats  on  the 
growth,  cultivation  and  treatment  of 
clovers  as  applicable  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
which  takes  up  the  entire  subject  in  a 
systematic  way  and  consecutive  se- 
quence. After  thoroughly  explaining 
the  principles  and  practice  of  success- 
ful clover  cultivation  in  general,  the 
most  important  species  and  varieties 
are  discussed  in  detail.  Illustrated. 

S  by  8  in.    337  pages.    Cloth  $1.00 

Asparagus 

By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  Is  the  first 
book  published  in  America  which  Is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  ot 
asparagus  for  home  use  as  well  as  for 
market.  It  is  a  practical  and  reliable 
treatise  on  the  saving  of  the  seed, 
raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, manuring,  cutting,  bunching, 
packing,  marketing,  canning  and  dry- 
ing, Insect  enemies,  fungous  diseases 
and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  Importance  of  as- 
raragus  as  a  farm  and  money  crop. 
Illustrated.  174  pages.  6x7  Inches. 
Cloth  $0.30 

The  New  Rhubarb  Culture 

A  complete  guide  to  dark  forcing 
and  field  culture.  Part  1 — By  J.  H. 
Morse,  the  well-known  Michigan  truck- 
er and  originator  of  the  now  famous 
and  extremely  profitable  new  methods 
of  dark  forcing  and  field  culture.  Part 
II — Other  methods  practiced  by  the 
most  experienced  market  gardeners, 
greenhouse  men  and  experimenters  in 
all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
O.  B.  Fiske.    Illustrated.    130  pages. 

5x7  inches.     Cloth  $0.60 

The  New  Onion  Culture 

By  T.  Greiner.  Rewritten,  greatly 
enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  A 
new  method  of  growing  onions  of  larg- 
est size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than 
can  be  raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many 
farmers,  gardeners  and  experiment 
stations  have  given  It  practical  trials 
which  have  proved  a  success.  Illus- 
trated.   140  pages.    5x7  Inches.  Cloth 

 $0.50 

The  Potato 

By  Samuel  Frazler.  This  book  Is 
destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  prac- 
tical side  has  been  emphasized,  the 
scientific  part  has  not  been  neglected, 
and  the  information  given  Is  of  value, 
both  to  the  grower  and  the  student 
Taken  all  in  all  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete, reliable  and  authoritative  book 
on  the  potato  ever  published  in  Amer- 
ica. Illustrated.  200  pages.  6x7 
Inches.    Cloth   $0.76 
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The  World's 
Standard 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles,  from  the  6-inch  Walking  Plow  to  the  Engine  Gangs 
Cutting  twelve  feet  at  one  time. 


New  Deere  No.  9 


mcDonaCd  PitCess  ScaCe 

Not  a  cheap  article,  but  a  high-grade  government  standard  article,  tested  and 
sealed  to  a  series  of  United  States  Government  weights.  Th.!  frame  and  joists 
are  of  steel.  Knife-edge  bearings  of  the  very  best  rod  steel  give  free  leverage 
to  the  working  parts. 

We  carry  all  sizes  from  three  to  eight  ton  in  stock  in  San  Francisco. 

The  scale  is  sold  complete  except  the  plank  for  platform.  It  can  be  set  on  a 
barn  or  warehouse  floor  or  level  ground.  By  using  our  pitless  scale  the  entire 
expense  of  digging  the  pit  and  framing  it  up,  which  amounts  to  about  $50.00,  is 
saved. 


Edge  Selection  Corn  Planter. 

The  most  accurate  planter  in  the  world. 

NEVER   MISS  A  HILL. 

Do  you  know  what  this  means  to  you? 
It  Means  that  every  kernel  is  planted  an  even  depth. 
It  Means  that  every  kernel  is  planted  the  same  distance  apart. 
It  Means  straight,  even  rows  that  are  easy  to  cultivate. 
It  Means  an  even  stand  of  corn. 
It  Means  that  there  are  no  vacant  hills. 

It  Means  a  maximum  crop  with  a  minimum  amount  of  seed. 
The  runners  are  adjustable;  from  28  to  44  inches  apart.    Plates  can  be  fur- 
nished for  planting  all  kinds  of  seed. 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET  "MORE  CORN  ON  THE  SAME  ACREAGE." 


Deere  Implement^,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 

For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


-   

200  lbs. 

Swifte 


Blood  h 
I  Bone 

fertilizer 

%  Manufactured  by  :- 

aft  &  Company; 


Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Noy.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 

THE  PROPLESS  PROP  THAT  PROPERLY   PROPS   A  TREE. 

A  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  Three 


Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 


After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  your 
hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

Mac  DONALD   &  SONS 

WATSON VI LLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General   Agents  for  the  HOYT   TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


LXIII    No.  15. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  13,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year'. 


BURBANK'S    ROYAL    BLACK  WALNUT. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  Mr.  Burbank's  Paragon  walnut,  a 
cross  of  the  English  and  the  California  black  walnuts.  Upon  this  page  are  views 
of  a  straight  black  walnut,  the  cross  of  the  American  and  California  blacke. 
These  portraits  show  it  to  be  a  very  beautiful  tree  in  leaf  and  very  symmetrical 
in  branching  when  the  leaves  fall.  Mr.  Burbank  has  the  highest  hopes  and  an- 
ticipations of  this  tree  and  in  the  special  publication  concerning  Mr.  Burbank's 
achievements  as  offered  by  Mr.  George  C.  Roeding  of  the  Fancher  Creek  nurseries 
of  Fresno  a  very  graphic  sketch  is  given  of  the  opportunity  for  such  a  tree  and 
how  well  fitted  the  new  walnut  is  to  fill  the  opening  which  exists  for  it.  We  shall 
present  these  considerations  in  the  words  of  the  Roeding  publication. 

Of  all  the  forest  trees  adapted  to  the  making  of  high-grade  lumber  in  this 
country,  not  one  possesses  a  greater  commercial  value  than  the  Black  Walnut 
(Juglans  nigra),  nor  is  there  another  tree  which  has  so  ruthlessly  been  cut  away 
from  the  landscape  of  its  native  habitat.  The  rich  forests  of  the  upper  Mississ- 
ippi Valley  are  practically  exhausted,  with,  the  result  that  its  lumber  now  possesses 
the  highest  value  in  the  American  markets.  Indeed,  its  value  makes  it  prohibitive 
to  a  large  extent  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  originally  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture  and  interior  house  finishing.  The  result  is  that  it  is  now  exten- 
sively used  as  a  veneer  face  to  other  and  cheaper  woods.  The  tree  is  a  slow  grower 
which  fact  has  somewhat  retarded  reforestation  and  planting  for  purposes  ot 
lumber. 

These  considerations  have  become  more  pronounced  as  the  native  trees  have 
become  exhausted,  and  the  feasibility  of  growing  the  Black  Walnut  for  timber 
purposes  has  often  been  urged  on  land  owners  and  foresters.  The  principal  obstacle 
has  been  the  rather  slow  growth  of  the  tree,  it  requiring  something  more  than 
twenty  years  to  produce  sawable  logs.  These  conditions  excited  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Burbank  to  the  feasibility  of  hybridizing  the  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra)  of  the 
Missippi  Valley  with  the  California  variety  (J.  Californica)  with  the  hope  that  the 


The  Royal  Black  Walnut  Tree  dormant. 


The  Royal  Black  Walnut  in  foliage,  fifteen  years  old, 

• 

hybrid  would  produce  a  wood  of  fine  quality  and  a  tree  which  for  rapidity  of  growth 
would  produce  merchantable  timber  in  half  the  time  repuired  by  the  Black  Wal- 
nut,— a  fact  possible  only  by  the  patience,  care,  minute  observation  and  "know 
how"  of  a  Burbank.  Hybridization  in  the  wild  state  happens  at  very  rare  inter- 
vals, hence  we  believe,  that  the  Royal  is  the  first  case  on  record  of  its  having 
been  accomplished  artificially. 

It  is  the  first  hybrid  of  this  kind  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of  botanists 
and  horticulturists.  The  original  tree  was  produced  in  1878  by  crossing  the 
American  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra)  and  the  California  black  walnut  (J. 
Californica).  The  first  year  of  its  existence  it  outgrew  all  other  trees  in  its 
vicinity  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  was  fully  four  times  as  large  as  the 
most  rapid  growers  of  its  kind,  while  all  the  trees  grafted  from  it  have  maintained 
this  phenomenal  development,  holding  its  own  with  any  other  tree  which  can  be 
grown  in  temperate  climates.  Unlike  many  hybrids  these  trees  produce  large 
nuts  in  the  utmost  profusion  at  an  early  age  even  while  making  such  a  wonderful 
growth.  The  nuts  are  larger  and  of  much  better  quality  than  ordinary  black 
walnuts  but  are  not  esteemed  for  food  purposes.  The  value  of  this  new  creation 
is  for  lumber  and  fuel  and  incidentally  as  a  shade  and  ornamental  tree  of  great 
beauty  and  grand  proportions.  It  has  proven  to  be  hardy  wherever  the  common 
Black  Walnut  thrives.  Practical  lumberman  were  at  first  in  doubt  if  such  a 
rapid  growing  tree  could  produce  bark,  hard,  close  grained  wood  of  a  silky  fibre 
which  would  take  a  fine  polish,  but  on  trial  the  wood  has  been  found  to  have  all 
the  best  qualities  of  the  ordinary  black  walnut  lumber  in  perfection.  The  wood 
is  exceedingly  hard,  close  grained,  takes  a  silky  polish  and  is  even  superior 
to  ordinary  black  walnut  lumber,  more  nearly  resembling  the  tropical 
mahogany. 

The  "Royal"  make?  such  an  unequaled  growth  that  it  will  be  best  to  plant 
the  tree  for  timber  growing  about  twenty-five  feet  rpart  each  way  and  when 
six  to  ten  years  of  age  half  of  the  trees  should  be  removed  to  give  the  remainder 
room.  Cultivation  during  the  first  few  years  is  of  great  advantage.  Any  ordinary 
crop  can  be  grown  among  the  trees  until  they  claim  the  whole  space. 
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Fields  are  showing  a  better  green,  lands  are  reaching 
fine  cultivable  condition  and  a  great  amount  of  work  is 
being  done  in  bringing  fruit  properties  out  of  the  weeds 
and  in  preparation  of  clear  land  for  summer  crops. 
Railways  are  clearing  their  tracks,  county  supervisors 
are  figuring  hard  on  new  bridges  and  in  a  few  days 
everything  will  reach  normal  conditions  and  some  of 
the  advantages  of  a  wet  year  will  appear  more  clearly 
than  the  evils  thereof. 

As  we  have  previously  remarked,  the  present  year  is 
a  good  one  to  push  reclamation  by  drainage  and  to 
start  strongly  toward  a  handling  of  the  floods  so  that 
this  year's  destruction  shall  not  be  repeated.  The  Cali- 
fornia legislature  has  done  its  part  by  appropriating 
$125,000  to  rectify  the  channels  of  California,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Engineers.,  and 
$50,000  for  topographical  and  hydrographic  surveys  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  a  start  or,  at  least,  a  part  of 
an  effort  to  find  out  how  to  start.  There  has  been 
cherished  a  hope  that  full  partnership  might  be  secured 
between  the  State  of  California  and  the  United  States  in 
the  permanent  constitution  of  river  channels  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  for  drainage  and  naviga- 
tion. On  this  hope  the  last  legislature  appropriated 
$25,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  California  commission 
appointed  by  Governor  Pardee  in  1905,  this  money  to  be 
recovered,  like  all  other  money  similarly  appropriated, 
from  a  tax  on  benefitted  lands.  This  was  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  great  scheme  to  which  the  United 
States  should  contribute  as  liberally  as.  we  could  per- 
suade the  Government  to  do.  To  this  end  Senator  Flint 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  last  Congress  appropriating 
$5,000,000  for  the  reclamation  of  overflowed  lands.  It 
creates  a  drainage  fund  which  is  to  be  paid  back  to  the 
Government  in  twenty  years  on  the  plan  of  the  appro- 
priations for  irrigation.  The  bill  did  not  get  to  a  vote, 
but  it  will  come  up  again  in  the  next  Congress. 

But  co-operation  of  this  sort  between  State  and  Nation 
does  not  appear  to  commend  itself  at  Washington.  The 
announcement  is  made  thence  that  "It  has  been  definite- 
ly stated  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Geological 
Survey  that  the  Federal  Government  will  not  under- 
take a  proposition  of  this  character  with  partners.  If 
at  all,  it  would  do  so  by  itself,  accepting  all  responsibil- 
ity and  in  no  other  manner,  following  the  law  of  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands."  This-  means  apparently 
that  so  far  as  irrigation  reclamation  goes,  and  so  far  as 
river  improvement  for  navigation  goes,  the  general  Gov- 
ernment will  proceed  in  its  own  way.  This  is  perhaps  not 
objectionable  if  it  is  properly  reckoned  with.  It  will  be 
perfectly  possible  for  the  State  of  California,  also 
working  for  itself,  to  align  its-  undertakings  so  as  to 
supplement  the  Government  work  in  all  lines  provided 
equally  competent  and  public  spirited  engineers  are  in 
charge  on  both  sides. 

There  has  been,  however,  introduced  into  the  situation 
a  new  factor  which  may  be  of  very  great  influence  and 
benefit.  It  is  the  constitution  of  a  new  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  called  the  Inland  Waterways  Com- 


mission with  the  following  members:  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  chairman,  chairman  Rivers  and  Harbors-  Com- 
mittee of  House  of  Representatives;  Francis  G.  New- 
lands,  United  States  Senator;  William  Warner,  United 
States  Senator;  John  H.  Bankhead,  member  of  House 
of  Representatives;  General  Alexander  MacKenzie, 
chief  of  engineers  of  the  United  States  Army;  Dr.  W. 
G.  McGee,  formerly  president  National  Geological  So- 
ciety; F.  H.  Newell,  director  United  States  Reclamation 
service;  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  Forester  of  the  United 
States;  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Corpo- 
rations. Members  of  this  commission  have  already 
personally  manifested  their  interest  in  the  California 
problems-  and  it  is  hoped  to  secure  from  them  an  early 
visit  to  California. 

Buildings  on  the  University  Farm  at  Davisville  are 
proceeding  rapidly  now  under  better  weather  condi- 
tions and  the  arrangements  for  opening  instruction  are 
also  going  forward.  At  a  meeting  of  the  University 
Regents  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  Regents  Budd  and 
Rowell  of  the  committee  on  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Stations  having  given  due  consideration  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  Courses  of  Instruction  on  the  University  Farm  as 
specified  in  chapter  CXXIX  of  the  Statutes  of  1905,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  President  of  the  University 
and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  concerning 
the  arrangement  thereof,  reported  that  the  courses  of 
instruction  specifically  mentioned  and  described  in  the 
law  be  first  entered  upon,  viz:  1.  Systematic  practical 
courses  for  regular  students  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture supplementary  to  the  theoretical  work  given  at 
Berkeley  and  to  form  such  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
graduation  of  such  students  from  the  University  as 
shall  be  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  Academic  Sen- 
ate. 2.  Short  courses  in  various  agricultural  branches 
arranged  "to  provide  for  popular  attendance  and  general 
instruction  in  agricultural  practice,"  as  the  law  re- 
quires. The  Regents  also  provided  that  a  preliminary 
statement  concerning  short  courses  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year  be  prepared  and  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  followed  by  a  full  an- 
nouncement of  subjects,  instructors  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  such  short  courses  as  soon  as  found  prac- 
ticable, and  that  such  courses  shall  begin  about  the  first 
of  October,  1907,  and  continue,  as  may  be  found  feasible, 
until  about  the  first  of  February,  1908.  The  committee 
also  emphasized  the  importance  of  proceeding  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  with  the  erection  of  buildings  and  pro- 
vision of  equipment  as  is  manifestly  contemplated  by 
the  law  of  1907,  which  makes  all  its  appropriations  prac- 
tically available  during  the  first  one-quarter  of  the  two- 
year  period  to  which  said  appropriations  apply.  All 
this  favors  speedy  availability  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion at  Davisville. 

An  interesting  resume  of  the  citrus  fruit  crop  of 
Southern  California  for  the  year  indicates  that  the  out- 
put will  be  much  like  last  year  in  quantity  and  value. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  will  bring  $20,000,000  and 
will  amount  in  round  numbers  to  27,000  carloads.  Thus 
far  12,226  cars  have  been  shipped,  as  against  13,051  last 
year  and  15,618  the  year  before.  Lack  of  cars  is  de- 
clared by  shippers  to  be  responsible  for  the  reduced 
output  to  date.  While  the  season  is  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  this  section,  it  will  be  among 
the  best  money-makers.  The  growers  will  get  half  of 
the  $20,000,000  and  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 
railroads  nearly  all  the  remainder.  The  Salt  Lake  loses 
heavily  in  orange  traffic  through  the  washouts  which 
put  it  out  of  business.  Considering  this  year's  unusual 
difficulties  in  transportation  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
such  figures  can  be  given. 

Wealthy  Eastern  horticulturists  who  order  plants  for 
their  Eastern  farms  from  the  winter  residences  in 
California  will  have  to  exercise  unusual  care  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  reported  from  Pasadena  that  through  an 
error  on  the  part  of  someone  a  carload  of  fruit  trees, 


ordered  for  George  Ade's  farm  at  Brooke,  Ohio,  from  a 
Dayton,  Ohio,  nurseryman,  arrived  the  other  morning 
in  Pasadena  by  express  with  an  express  charge  of 
$1000.  The  consignment  included  fruit  trees  of  all 
varieties  as  well  as  Concord  grape  vines.  An  entire 
car  was  required  to  transport  the  lot.  The  story  goes 
that  after  recovering  from  the  shock  Mr.  Ade  put  the 
best  face  possible  upon  the  affair  and  donated  the  entire 
lot  to  the  management  of  the  Pasadena  hotel  at  which 
he  is  staying.  They  will  be  planted  in  the  hotel  grounds. 
After  all,  perhaps  the  receiver  may  count  himself 
fortunate  that  he  got  something  for  the  money  even 
if  he  had  to  give  it  away.  The  whole  outfit  might  have 
been  condemned  by  the  horticultural  inspection  service 
for  the  Los  Angeles  county  ordinances  are  pretty 
stringent. 


We  often  speak  of  the  thrift  of  Frenchmen  and  the 
financial  solidity  of  the  country  without  knowing  just 
what  it  means.  Some  clearer  idea  may  be  obtained  by 
some  figures  given  by  a  French  economist  who  wrote  of 
France  as  the  "reservoir  of  capital  for  all  Europe" — 
and  America,  might  have  bten  added  without  violation 
of  facts.  The  reason  of  French  financial  independence 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  colossal  fortunes 
in  France.  There  is  not  one  single  man  who  ranks  with 
the  great  capitalists  of  England  or  the  United  States. 
The  millionaires  of  France  possess  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  country's  wealth,  real  and  personal.  The 
significance  of  this  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
owner  of  $200,000  is  a  millionaire  in  France — it  is 
1,000,000  francs.  Four-fifths  of  the  capital  in  the  coun- 
try is  held  by  people  ranging  from  moderate  circum- 
stances down  to  the  level  just  above  absolute  poverty. 
The  enormous  accumulation  of  French  wealth,  as  well 
as  its  extraordinary  subdivision,  is  explained  largely 
by  the  remarkable  frugality  and  thrift  of  the  people. 
More  people  to  the  thousand  look  ahead  in  France  and 
make  provision  for  a  rainy  day  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. At  the  last  published  count  there  were  11,767,772 
working  people  who  were  making  regular  monthly  de- 
posits in  the  postal  savings  banks  and  their  total  sav- 
ings amounted  to  4,433,000,000  francs  or  $886,600,00U. 
There  are  no  large  landholders  in  the  English  or  Amer- 
ican or  Russian  sense,  but  eight  and  a  half  million 
Frenchmen  own  outright  the  farms  which  they  culti- 
vate. Some  of  them  consist  only  of  a  field  or  two,  but 
all  are  sufficient,  with  great  patience  and  skilful  tillage, 
to  support  life,  bring  up  a  family  and  even  give  the 
daughters  a  modest  dowry.  It  is  through  investments 
of  this  class  largely  that  France  is  the  financial  reser- 
voir of  Europe  and  always  has  cash  to  lend  when  some 
poorer  country  needs  it.  These  facts  and  conclusions 
are  very  significant  to  a  state  which  is  so  like  France 
in  nature  and  adaptations  and  which  can  achieve  in- 
dustrial development  along  similar  lines.  California 
should  indeed  become  the  France  of  the  United  States. 


Senator  George  C.  Perkins  of  California  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  State  as 
well  as  for  his  generosity  by  his  offering  of  a  premium 
for  interstate  competition  at  the  exposition  of  irrigated- 
land  products  and  forestry  products  which  will  be  held 
in  Sacramento  next  September  simultaneously  with  the 
Irrigation  Congress.  Senator  Perkins  will  offer  a  hand- 
some trophy  for  the  best  State  exhibit  of  forage  plants. 
In  his  letter  to  the  board  Mr.  Perkins  lays  especial 
stress  upon  the  value  of  forage  plants,  and  especially 
of  the  meat  and  dairy  industries  which  are  founded 
largely  upon  them.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  Cali- 
fornia is  designed  to  become  a  very  large  producer  and 
exporter  of  these  products,  and  his  purpose  in  offering 
this  trophy  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  one  of  the  most 
important  and  substantial  of  the  food-producing  in- 
dustries. If  there  should  be,  as  there  ought  to  be, 
wide  competition  for  Senator  Perkins'  prize  the  ex- 
hibits will  be  highly  instructive  and  suggestive  to 
thousands  who  are  looking  for  better  forage  plants  for 
arid  and  semi-arid  conditions. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


SHOTHOLE  FUNGUS  ON  ALMOND. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  some  twigs  from  our  paper 
shell  almond  trees.  The  one  with  leaves  on  shows 
an  affection  of  some  kind  on  vigorous  1906  wood.  Two 
days  later  the  leaves  have  all  dried  up  as  though  a  lire 
had  gone  through  the  orchard,  and  leaves  and  nuts  all 
off.  I  also  enclose  a  twig  of  old  wood  showing  the 
same.  This  never  happened  here  before  and  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  it  is.  It  works  like  the  peach 
blight  from  the  ground  up  only  it  works  more  quickly 
but  shows  no  oozing  of  jelly.  What  is  it  and  what 
shall  we  do?— GROWER,  Acampo. 

You  are  right  in  seeing  the  very  close  analogy  be- 
tween the  trouble  on  your  almond  trees  and  the  peach 
mildew.  So  far  as  the  spots  on  the  leaves  are  con- 
cerned it  is  a  shot-hole  fungus  either  identical  with 
the  one  causing  the  peach  mildew  or  very  closely  re- 
lated to  it.  Practically  the  effect  is  the  same,  except 
that  when  this  disease  strikes-  the  almond  tree  it  quick- 
ly removes  the  foliage  and  is  in  that  respect  somewhat 
different  from  the  peach.  Eut  you  have  also  visitation 
of  the  peach  worm  and  by  careful  disection  of  the  wood 
directly  under  the  bud  which  has  failed  you  will  find 
a  small  black  larva,  so  you  have  two  troubles  to  deal 
with  at  once.  Presumable  the  treatment  for  the  shot- 
hole  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  peach  mildew  and 
treatment  of  the  peach  moth  consists  in  spraying  with 
the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  just  before  the  blos- 
soms open. 

PEACH  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  peaches  grown  on  the  south 
side  of  an  east  and  west  road  through  heavy  soil  be 
injured  by  dust  blown  onto  them  by  the  prevailing 
north  wind  of  this  vicinity  during  the  dry  months?  If 
so,  to  what  extent  per  ton  and  what  distance  from  the 
road?  Where  and  at  what  price  can  I  obtain  your  book 
entitled  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them"? 
Can  three-year-old  peach  trees  be  successfully  budded 
or  grafted  and  at  what  season  of  the  year  should  the 
work  be  done? — BEGINNER,  Stanislaus  county. 

We  are  not  aware  that  planters  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  situation  of  trees  with  reference  to  road- 
side dust.  The  outer  rows  are  probably  injured  to  some 
extent,  but  we  have  never  beard  of  any  attempt  to  re- 
duce it  to  a  money  estimate.  Drying  grounds  should 
be  and  are  generally  removed  from  roadways  and  into 
the  center  of  the  orchard  as  much  as  possible,  but  trees 
are  generally  grown  as  near  to  the  property  line  as  can 
be,  allowing  sufficient  room  for  turning  in  plowing  and 
cultivation.  Our  book  on  California  Fruits  cannot  be 
had  until  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition,  which 
will  be  ready  some  time  during  the  coming  summer. 
Peach  trees  can  be  successfully  grafted  by  using  a  side 
graft  without  splitting  the  stub,  wrapping  carefully  with 
a  waxed  cloth  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  bark  to 
dry  and  die  back.  Generally,  however,  they  are  worked 
over  by  budding.  Cutting  back  at  this  time  of  the 
year  forces  out  many  suckers,  from  which  a  selection 
is  made  for  budding  in  July,  the  balance  being  removed, 
and  the  suckers  which  have  been  retained  for  budding 
cut  back  to  the  bud  a  year  from  now.  Peach  budding 
is  also  successfully  done  in  summer  by  putting  buds 
into  the  old  bark  and  binding  tightly  with  a  waxed 
band,  but  this  is  not  a  generally  adopted  method. 

EUCALYPTUS  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  intend  to  raise  large  numbers  of  eu- 
calyptus and  wish  to  get  all  possible  information  how 
to  proceed  under  our  conditions.  I  have  already  raised 
about  10,000  two  years  ago  but  found  all  kinds  of  ob- 
stacles, as  scarcity  of  vegetable  mold,  soil  impregnated 
with  alkali,  no  water  pressure,  no  greenhouse  and  others. 
What  kind  of  greenhouse  would  be  the  most  practicable, 
how  to  free  soil  from  alkali,  how  soon  to  pricle  the 
seedlings,  which  way  to  irrigate  them,  would  subirriga- 
tion  be  practicable?  Or  would  sprinkling  be  the  best? 
It  is  very  easy  to  raise  seedlings  here.  In  one  instance 
they  came  up  in  three  days.  The  best  time  to  sow  is 
during  July  and  August,  as  iae  hot  atmosphere  is  some- 
what damp.  The  varieties  so  far  experimented  with 
are  rostrata,  rudis,  teretimornis,  punctata,  resinifera, 
corynocalyx,  polyanthema,  salubris  and  robusta. 
We     have     here     two     year     old     trees     of  E. 


rostrata  26  feet  high;  punctata,  23  feet  high, 
and  about  8  inches  in  diameter.  Which  of 
those  named  varieties  is  the  most  valuable  for  timber? 
Any  literature  regarding  the  gum  trees  will  be  very 
much  appreciated. — GROWER,  Imperial  Valley. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  very  definite  suggestions 
about  growing  of  trees  in  your  district.  You  have  al- 
ready learned  more  than  most  men  know.  More  facts 
have  to  be  demonstrated  by  experience.  The  varieties 
of  eucalyptus  which  you  mention  are  most  promising 
and  the  success  of  Rostrata  and  Punctata  indicate  that 
you  are  going  to  have  a  great  eucalyptus  country.  In 
the  growing  of  seedlings  you  will  also  have  to  be  large- 
ly guided  by  your  experience,  but  you  can  get  general 
suggestions  by  writing  to  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  United 
States  Forestry  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  asking  for 
his  pamphlets  on  that  subject.  From  the  University  at 
Berkeley  you  can  get  a  publication  on  alkali,  from  which 
you  may  get  some  good  points.  In  growing  seedlings 
under  cover  you  will  probably  find  sprinkling  the  best 
method  while  the  trees  are  very  small;  subsequently 
irrigation  in  a  little  trench  will  tend  to  carry  down 
the  alkali  which  would  be  brought  to  the  surface  by 
continual  sprinkling  and  evaporation.  The  best  gen- 
eral treatise  on  the  eucalyptus  is  entitled,  "The  Eu- 
calyptus in  California,"  by  A.  J.  McClatchie,  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
sold  at  cost.  It  is  a  book  of  about  three  hundred  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  and  can  be  had  by  sending  ?1  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  You  will  also  find  excellent 
articles  on  eucalyptus  growing  in  California  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  You  can  get  an  interesting  essay 
on  eucalyptus  growing  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  by 
sending  to  Mr.  John  Isaac,  Secretary  of  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  Sacramento,  and  asking  for  a  copy  of 
the  published  report  of  the  Hanford  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention.  You  will  find  all  these  things  interesting 
and  instructive. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  A  SIPHON. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  let  me  know  through  your 
valuable  paper  if  it  is  possible  to  siphon  water  out  of 
a  bored  well  76  feet  deep  on  a  hill  above?  I  intend 
putting  in  a  l^-inch  pipe.  The  water  in  the  well  is 
25  feet  deep.  I  can  dig  a  trench  about  14  to  16  feet  If 
necessary  to  get  more  fall.  The  bottom  of  the  well  is 
on  level  with  the  garden  and  lawn  to  which  I  intend 
piping  it  and  the  distance  to  the  garden  is  about  600 
feet.  How  deep  will  a  siphon  work  satisfactorily? — 
FARMER,  Healdsburg. 

Inquiries  are  occasionally  received  concerning  the 
use  of  a  siphon  in  raising  water.  Mr.  C.  Westergaard, 
Farmers'  Institute  lecturer  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, gives  us  these  notes:  The  siphon  is  subject  to 
the  same  physical  laws  as  the  pump.  Theoretically 
a  siphon  can  raise  water  a  little  over  thirty  feet  above 
its  level.  Practically,  however,  it  can  not  usually  be 
depended  upon  for  greater  lifts  than  20  to  25  feet.  A 
siphon  will  raise  water  at  low  temperatures  and  low 
altitudes  better  than  at  high  temperatures  and  high  al- 
tudes.  With  reference  to  the  specific  question  concern- 
ing a  well  76  feet  deep  containing  25  feet  of  water.  There 
would  be  51  feet  from  the  top  of  the  well  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  In  order  to  make  a  siphon  work  in  such 
a  well  it  would  be  necessary  to  either  dig  a  trench  25 
feet  deep  or  make  a  drift  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  It  does  not  seem  practicable  to  siphon  water 
under  those  circumstances.  It  might  be  expedient,  how- 
ever, to  sink  another  well  at  a  lower  level. 

BLOWING  OVER  FRUIT  TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  meteorological 
phenomena  and  would  like  to  know  what  wind-velocity 
may  be  expected  to  blow  over  fruit  trees  in  California. 
It  is  a  very  important  matter  to  fix  definitely  if  possi- 
ble.— ENQUIRER,  Valparaiso. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  cannot  answer  the 
question.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  definite  observa- 
tions have  been  made  upon  that  point.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated question;  for  instance,  the  wind-velocity  whic^. 
might  overturn  a  fruit  tree  growing  in  a  shallow, 
water-saturated   soil  overlying  hard  pan  or  bed-rock, 


would  have  no  effect  upon  the  same  tree  if  planted  in  a 
deep  loam  where  it  could  anchor  itself  by  roots  reach- 
ing to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case.  Again,  a  certain  wind  velocity  would  overturn 
an  evergreen  fruit  tree,  for  example,  carrying  full  foli- 
age, while  it  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  a  de- 
ciduous fruit  tree,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  would 
sail  through  such  a  gale  under  bare  poles.  It  could  be 
said  in  a  general  way  that  the  strongest  winds  that  have 
ever  blown  in  California  have  not  uprooted  well-grown 
and  deeply  rooted  fruit  trees  of  any  kind;  however, 
there  is  occasional  damage  to  trees  planted  in  shallow 
soils,  etc.  We  in  California  do  not  know  how  swiftly 
the  wind  must  blow  to  over-turn  fruit  trees  generally, 
because  we  have  never  had  such  a  wind.  It  is  a  good 
deal  like  the  young  lady  who  asked  her  grandmother 
how  long  one  had  to  live  to  get  beyond  a  love  of  flat- 
tery. "Alas,  my  child,"  said  she,  "I  am  not  old  enough 
to  answer  that  question." 

HILLING  OR  FLAT-CULTURE  FOR  POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor:  The  custom  in  this  valley  is  to  use 
a  cultivator  and  hiller  on  potatoes  after  planting  and 
before  the  plants  set  tubers.  Our  soil  is  so  light  that 
it  will  drift  in  heavy  winds.  How  would  it  do  to  plant 
five  inches  deep  and  use  an  adjustable  harrow  for  culti- 
vation, keeping  the  land  level?  Two  reasons  are  given 
for  hilling:  First,  it  is  easier  to  dig  the  potatoes;  sec- 
ond, hilling  prevents  worms.  We  certainly  lose  much 
moisture  by  the  hilling  process.  Is  there  any  use  of 
dusting  potato  seed  with  lime  after  cutting? — GROWER, 
Lompoc. 

Your  proposition  is  very  interesting.  Flat  cultivation 
for  potatoes  and  for  other  vegetables  in  this  dry  cli- 
mate is  certainly  based  on  sound  principles  and  is 
usually  observed  as  far  as  possible.  Deeper  planting 
and  flat  cultivation  in  soils  which  are  light  and  apt  to 
dry  out  is  certainly  a  good  rule.  It  is,  of  course,  de- 
sirable to  cover  the  potatoes  well  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  reached  by  the  moth  which  lays  the  eggs  for  the 
potato  worm.  If  it  is  necessary  this  can  be  done  late 
in  the  season  after  the  potatoes  are  practically  grown, 
because  it  is  always  just  at  the  end  of  the  season  that 
this  pest  strikes  the  potato.  We  would  certainly  try 
the  method  you  propose,  looking  out  toward  the  end  of 
the  season  to  do  whatever  shifting  of  the  ground  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  potatoes  well.  Dusting  seed 
potatoes,  after  cutting,  with  lime  probably  does  not 
serve  any  particular  purpose.  If  you  are  troubled  with 
scab  the  potatoes  should  be  dipped  before  cutting  in  a 
solution  of  one  pint  of  commercial  formalin  to  thirty 
gallons  of  water,  which  would  be  enough  to  dip  fifty 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 

MARAUDING  LINNETS. 

To  the  Editor:  Sin6e  we  located  here,  over  three 
years  ago,  we  have  noted  an  incursion  of  linnets  each 
winter  who  have  played  havoc  with  our  prune  buds. 
Observation  has  shown  that  they  infest  the  trees 
mainly  that  stand  along  the  line  of  an  avenue  of  olives; 
that  they  make  the  latter  feeding  ground  (possibly  also 
shelter),  and  spend  their  play-time  in  the  neighbor- 
boring  prunes — wantonly  picking  the  swelling  buds 
and  promptly  dropping  them.  Some  two  acres  of  trees 
this  year  are  well  nigh  bare  of  fruit  in  consequence — 
in  spite  of  persistent  shot-gun  warfare.  If  we  were 
positive  that  the  olive  trees  are  the  attraction,  and 
responsible  for  the  trouble,  we  would  lose  no  time 
in  grubbing  them  out.  Presumably  you  have  some 
knowledge  along  this  line;  doubtless  other  growers  as 
well,  and  we  would  thank  you  very  much  for  some 
information.— HENRY  F.  FENNEL,  Santa  Clara 
county. 

Presumably  the  linnets  enjoy  the  olive  trees  as  a 
safe  cover  and  would  use  any  other  evergreen  tree  in 
the  same  way.  Before  we  concluded  to  sacrifice  the 
olive  trees,  if  they  are  of  any  value,  we  should  indulge 
in  a  good  deal  of  shooting  with  bird-shot,  starting  the 
flocks  and  firing  into  them,  and  see  if  we  could  not 
drive  them  away  in  that  manner.  Otherwise  you  will 
have  to  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary  method  of  poison- 
ing by  the  use  of  poisoned  water,  but  on  the  whole  we 
believe  the  shot-gun  method  is  best,  not  only  for  the 
birds  which  are  killed  but  for  the  fright  produced 
upon  the  others. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BARNYARD  MANURE. 

We  often  have  questions  as  to  the  value  of  stable 
manure  and  how  far  it  will  pay  to  haul  it.  Such  ques- 
tions are  very  difficult  of  answer,  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  very  clear  statement  of  the  factors  which  regulate 
value,  made  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station.  It  seems  particularly  timely  to  give 
this  discussion  at  this  time  because  we  had  last  week 
a  review  of  determining  values  in  commercial  fertilizers: 

The  amount  of  plant  food  contained  in  a  ton  of  farm 
manure  varies  considerably,  and  depends  largely  upon 
four  important  factors,  which  are  probably  ranked  in 
the  following  order: 

1.  The  condition  as  to  dryness. 

2.  The  kind  of  feed  and  bedding. 

3.  The  state  of  preservation. 

4.  The  kind  of  live  stock. 


perhaps  only  8  tons  of  the  leached  manure  even  with 
tiie  same  percentages  of  dry  matter  and  water. 

If,  however,  the  pile  of  manure  suffers  less  from 
leaching,  but  more  from  fermentation  and  heating  for 
several  months  the  loss  of  dry  matter  of  total  weight 
will  be  great,  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  considerable, 
while  the  loss  of  phosphorous  and  potassium  will  be 
less.  Thus,  after  six  months  of  such  conditions,  the 
10  tons  of  manure,  with  100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  20 
pounds  of  phosphorous,  and  100  pounds  of  potassium, 
may  be  reduced  to  5  tons  of  manure,  containing  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  IS  pounds  of  phosphorous  and  SO 
pounds  of  potassium.    This  rotted  manure,  with  the 


CEREAL  CROPS. 

COMMERCIAL  ASPECT  OF  DURUM  WHEAT. 

Quite  a  number  of  Californiaus  are  growing  durum 
varieties  of  wheat  in  an  experimental  way  and  they  will 
be  interested  in  a  statement  as  to  its  standing  in  Minne- 
sota where  the  product  is  considerable.  Such  a  state- 
ment the  Farm,  Stock  and  Home  has  secured  from 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Thornton,  who  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  commercial  possibilities-  of  this  grain: 

The  commercial  value,  actual  as  well  as  relative,  of 
Durum  (macaroni)  wheat,  is  probably  oi  greater  interest 
same  per  cent  of  drv  matter  as  the  fresh,  would  contain  this  SI>liug  to  Producers  ot  wheat  in  the  Northwest 
in  one  ton  12  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3.6  pounds  of  phos- 1  than  an-v  otner  subJect  which  they  are  confronted, 

phorous,  and  16  pounds  of  potassium.    Rotted  manure  ,  Alld  Probably  less  is  known  about  the  value  of  Durum 


The  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  manure  varies  with  the 
dry  matter  contained.  Thus,  manure  containing  85  per 
cent  of  water  is  only  half  as  rich  as  plant  food  as  the 
same  manure  after  the  watei  content  has  been  reduced 
by  evaporation  to  70  per  cent.  This  may  seem  impos- 
sible at  first  thought  but  a  careful  consideration  will 
show  that  it  is  true.  If  the  manure  contains  So  per  cent 
of  water,  it  can  contain  only  15  per  cent  of  dry  matter; 
whereas  manure  containing  only  70  per  cent  of  water 
must  contain  30  per  cent  of  dry  matter.  Very  erroneous 
conclusions  are  frequently  drawn  regarding  the  com 
parative  value  of  different  manures  because  of  appar- 
ently small  or  moderately  differences  in  water  content. 
Average  fresh  mixed  cattle  and  horse  manure  with  an 
ordinary  amount  of  litter  or  bedding,  contains  about  7a 
per  cent  of  water  and  25  per  cent  of  dry  matter.  Thus, 
a  ton  of  such  manure  contains  500  pounds  of  dry  matter 
and  1.500  pounds  of  water. 

The  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  manure  varies  greatly  with 
the  materials  used  for  feed  and  bedding.    Thus  wheat 
straw  contains  per  ton  about  ten  pounds  of  nitrogen,  j 
two  pounds  of  phosphorous  and  17  pounds  of  potassium;  | 
timothy  hay  contains  about  2-1,  3  and  24  pounds  of  these  :ii  v 
respective  elements,  and  clover  hay  about  40,  5  and  30 
pounds  respectively  of  nitrogen,  phosphorous  and  potas- 
sium.   At  15  cents  a  pound  for  nitrogen,  12  cents  for 
phosphorous  and  6  cents  for  potassium,  the  value  of 
these  elements  is  $2.76  in  a  ton  of  wheat  straw,  $5.40 
in  timothy  hay,  $8.40  in  clover  hay,  and  $9.42  in  a  ton 
of  alfalfa  hay. 

The  following  facts  may  well  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  In  grain  crops  about  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen, 
three-fourths  of  the  phosphorous,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
potassium  required  for  the  crop  will  be  contained  in 
the  grain,  while  about  one-third  of  the  nitrogen,  one- 


produced  in  this  way  is  usually  richer  per  ton  than 
fresh  manure,  but  the  total  amount  of  manure  has  been 
so  reduced  that  the  actual  loss  is  very  great. 
These  simple  principles  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  In  leaching  fresh  manure  there  are  great  losses  of 
nitrogen  and  potassium  and  moderate  losses  of  phos- 
phorous and  organic  matter,  the  material  lost  being 
carried  away  in  the  leach  water. 

2.  In  fermentation  and  heating,  there  are  great  losses 
of  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  in  volatile  products 
which  escape  into  the  air,  but  if  no  leaching  occurs 
there  is  no  loss  of  phosphorous  or  potassium. 

In  an  exact  experiment  conducted  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 4,000  pounds  of  ordinary  manure  from  the  hoi'se 
stables,  worth  $2.74  per  ton  for  the  plant  food  it  con- 
tained, were  exposed  in  a  pile  out  of  doors  from  April 
25  to  September  22  (less  than  five  months),  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  total  weight  had  decreased  to 
1,730  pounds,  and  that  was  worth  only  $2.34  per  ton. 
In  other  words,  the  value  of  this  pile  of  manure  was  re- 
duced from  $5.48  to  $2.03  during  five  months'  exposure. 
In  another  experiment,  manure  exposed  for  six  months 
lost  56  per  cent  of  its  dry  matter  and  43  per  cent  of  its- 
plant  food  value.  In  this  case  the  fresh  manure  was 
worth  $2.27  per  ton,  while  the  rotted  manure  was  worth 
:i  per  ton,  but  the  loss  in  total  weight  and  in  plant 
.ood  was  such  that  for  each  ton  originally  worth  $2.27 
remained  only  $1.30  worth  after  six  months' 
exposure. 

The  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  manure  varies  somewhat 
with  the  kind  of  live  stock.  Thus,  young  growing  ani- 
mals and  animals  giving  milk  will  retain  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorous than  fattening  stock,  work  horses 
or  other  mature  animals.  On  the  other  hand 
It  is  well  to  understand  that  the  difference  in  value  is 
commonly  recognized  and  most  frequently  considered, 
as,  for  example,  between  sheep  manure  and  cattle 
manure,  are  due  almost  entirely  to  differences  in  water 
content.    As  a  matter  of  fact  manure  from  work  horsjs 


fourth  of  the  phosphorous,  and  three-fourths  of  the  | or  irom  fattening  steers  fed  on  clover  hay  and  heavy- 
grain  rations  is  fully  as  rich  and  valuable  as  sheep 
manure  if  both  are  reduced  lo  the  same  percentage  of 


potassium  required  for  the  crop  will  be  found  in  the 
straw  or  stalks. 


2.  In  nitrogen  and  phosphorous,  clover  and  other 
legume  crops  are  about  as  rich  as  grains,  nearly  twice 
as  rich  as  timothy,  or  red  top,  and  more  than  twice  as 
rich  as  straw  or  stalks. 

3.  When  crops  are  fed  to  live  stock,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  nitrogen,  three-fourths  of  the  phosphorous, 
and  practically  all  of  the  potassium  contained  in  the 
feed  will  be  returned  in  the  solid  and  liquid  measure, 
the  animals  retaining  only  about,  one-fourth  of  the 
nitrogen,  and  one-fourth  of  tne  phosphorous  as  a  gen- 
eral average. 

From  these  facts  it  becomes  very  plain  that  the 
quality  or  richness  of  manure  must  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  feed  used. 

The  plant  food  in  a  ton  of  manure  varies  greatly  with 
the  exposure  it  has  suffered  under  the  weather  condi- 
tions. If  ordinary  fresh  farm  manure  contains  10 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  2  pounds  of  phosphorous,  and  10 
pounds  of  potassium  per  ton  of  manure  with  a  dry 
matter  basis  of  25  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  water,  the 
manure  that  will  result  from  holding  such  fresh  manure 
until  it  becomes  more  or  less  rotted  will  vary  greatly 
in  composition,  depending  upon  the  conditions  to  which 
it  is  subjected.    If  the  fresh  manure  is  exposed  for  a 


dry  matter.  Of  course,  the  sneep  manure,  containing 
only  60  per  cent  of  water,  is  twice  as  rich  as  cattle 
manure  containing  80  per  cent  of  water. 

The  information  given  above,  based  upon  the  records 
of  chemical  investigations,  will  enable  one  easily  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  scientific  and  practical 
reasons  for  avoiding  some  methods  and  for  adopting 
other  methods  for  handling  farm  manure. 

Average  moderately  fresh  cattle  or  horse  manure, 
made  from  clover  and  timothy  hay  and  some  grain, 
will  contain  per  ton  of  manure  about  10  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen, 2  pounds  of  phosphorous  and  10  pounds  of 
potassium,  on  the  basis  of  2j  per  cent  of  dry  matter. 
Computed  at  the  present  market  values  for  these  ele- 
ments: 15  cents  a  pound  for  nitrogen,  12  cents  for 
phosphorous,  and  6  cents  for  potassium,  such  manure 
is  worth  $2.34. 

[The  reader  will  notice,  of  course,  that  the  foregoing 
proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  the  value  in  plant  food  alone 
and  does  not  credit  stable  manure  for  any  mechanical 
effects  or  advantages  incident  to  the  increase  of  humus 
in  the  soil.  Some  will  attach  much  importance  to  that 
aspect  of  the  case,  but  it  is  one  likely  to  be  over  es- 
timated when  it  comes  to  buying  and  paying  freight  on 
stable  manure.    In  many  cases  this  advantage  can  be 


few  weeks  to  the  leaching  of  heavy  rains,  half  of  the  more  cheaply  secured  by  the  growth  of  cover  crops, 
nitrogen   and   potassium   may  be  leached  out,  while 1  etc- — ED.  ] 
smaller  losses  of  phosphorous  and  dry  matter  occur,  J 

so'  that  a  ton  of  the  resulting  manure,  in  which  the  A  proposed  new  law  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
urine  (which  usually  contains  about  half  of  the  nitre- ]  Africa,  which  it  is  said  will  probably  pass,  makes  it 
gen  and  potassium)  has  been  replaced  with  rain  water  unlawful  to  export  root  rubber,  and  will  forfeit  any 
may  contain  only  6  pounds  of  nitrogen.  2  pounds  of  such  goods  appearing  for  shipment  after  January  1 
phosphorous  and  6  pounds  of  potassium.  This  differ- j  1907.  The  definition  of  root  rubber  is  given  in  the  bill 
ence  of  four  pounds  each  of  nitrogen  and  potassium  ,  as  "rubber  which  is  made  by  cutting  the  vine  or  roots 
does  not  represent  the  total  loss,  because  if  the  pile  into  small  pieces  and  extracting  the  latex  therefrom 


contained  10  tons  of  fresh  manure,  there  will  b 


'ft  by  pounding  or  beating." 


than  is  known  about  any  other  cereal  grown  in  the 
Northwest.  As  a  student  of  the  Durum  wheat  move- 
ment from  the  time  the  crop  first  assumed  proportions 
giving  it  a  place  in  the  world's  markets,  I  am  convinced 
that  Durum  is  destined  to  make  a  place  for  itself  aa 
a  regular  and  valuable  crop  for  certain  sections  of  the 
Northwest.  In  qualifying  uits  statement  by  saying, 
"certain  sections,"  I  mean  tnat  Durum  is  particularly 
adapted  to  light  soil  and  I  believe  in  the  present  stage 
of  its  development  that  growers  will  make  a  mistake 
by  growing  it  on  heavy  soil.  This  also  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  large  producers  in  the  Northwest,  who 
have  raised  it  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Durum  wheat  was  originally  brought  from  Russia 
by  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  with  a 
view  of  having  it  grown  on  light  soil  of  the  semi- 
arid  regions  through  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska.  By 
semi-arid  I  mean  sections  having  a  normal  rainfall  of 
ten  to  fifteen  inches  yearly.  The  first  crop  of  any  mag- 
nitude raised  was  that  of  1904  when  the  total  was 
around  8,000,000  bushels.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
was  shipped  through  Duluth,  mostly  for  export,  al- 
though it  was  taken  in  a  small  way  by  numerous  mills 
through  the  East  for  experimental  purposes.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  1904  was  the  year  of  the  shrunken  crop 
in  the  regular  varieties  of  spring  wheat  and  at  one 
time  during  the  fall  months  of  that  year  Durum  wheat 
sold  at  a  discount  of  about  25  cents  a  bushel  under  No. 
1  Northern,  but  before  the  next  crop  came  in  the  dis- 
count had  narrowed  to  4  to  5  cents  a  bushel,  In  190o 
the  crop  was  around  1S,000,U00  bushels  and  a  little  over 
8,000.000  bushels  of  it  went  t-.rough  Duluth,  mostly  for 
export,  as  Eastern  millers  who  had  used  it  did  not  seem 
to  care  to  repeat  their  experiments  of  the  year  before. 
This  past  year,  1906,  the  crop  has  been  variously  es- 
timated at  40.000,000  to  60,0o0,000  bushels.  I  myself 
figured  the  crop  early  at  around  45.000,000  bushels  and 
have  seen  no  reason  to  change  those  figures.  Up  to  the 
close  of  navigation  last  fall,  a  little  over  12,500,000 
bushels  had  been  received  at  Duluth,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and,  as  during  previous  years, 
almost  entirely  for  export. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Durum  price  problem  has 
been  that  every  year  since  1903  we  have  been  told  that 
the  demand  was  limited,  and  on  the  1905  crop  when, 
as  stated  above,  we  exported  8,000,000  bushels,  it  looked 
as  though  another  million  or  two  would  have  filled  the 
foreign  markets  to  the  point  where  they  would  not 
take  any  more,  and  it  surely  did  look  as  though  the  1906 
crop  with  its  increase  ot  over  100  per  cent  would  glut 
all  markets,  and  that  Durum  would  have  to  go  to  a  feed 
basis,  but  so  far.  with  exports  of  over  12,000,000,  and 
sales  of  four  or  five  million  more  to  go  out  in  the 
spring,  we  are  confronted  with  a  demand  that  shows  no 
signs  of  being  satisfied. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  now  a  fairly  well  settled  mat- 
ter  that  all  of  the  Durum  wheat  from  the  1906  crop 
will  be  wanted  and  at  relatively  good  prices,  as  com- 
pared with  regular  spring  wheat,  but  we  are  unable  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  demand  this  year  is  due, 
as  it  was  during  each  of  the  previous  years,  to  unusual 
conditions  in  the  European  markets.    American  millers, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  just  as  antagonistic  to  Durum 
wheat  as  they  have  ever  been,  probably  more  so,  but  we 
do  know  that  English  and  German  millers  who  used  it 
in  1905  for  making  bread  flour  and  again  last  fall,  are 
back  again  and  buying  it  for  spring  shipment.    It  is 
my  personal  opinion  that  the  failure,  or  partial  failure 
of  the  Russian  crop,  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
creating  the  present  year's  demand  for  Durum  wheat. 
I  think  it  is  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  fact  that 
the  wheat  is  selling  at  a  lower  price  than  other  spring 
wheat,  and  that  foreign  millers  have  learned  how  to 
use  it,  and  foreign  bakers  have  learned  how  to  make 
bread  from  it,  and  with  the  necessity  for  economies 
abroad,  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  it  at  a 
discount. 

As  regards  the  prospective  price  for  Durum,  the  com- 
ing fall  and  winter,  I  feel  that  the  world's  markets  will 
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absorb  all  and  more  than  we  can  raise  in  the  North- 
west, and  no  other  section  of  the  country  is  going  in 
for  it  to  any  large  extent.  It  is  now  a  very  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  Russia,  which  has  heretofore  been  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  wheat,  cannot  again  be  a 
factor  of  any  magnitude  until  1908,  at  the  earliest,  and 
European  countries  will  be  looking  for  cheap  wheat 
this  fall  wherever  it  can  be  found.  By  cheap  wheat,  1 
mean  wheat  selling  at  a  discount  under  standard  grades, 
and  at  a  nominal  discount  Durum  wheat  is  a  much  more 
profitable  crop,  provided  one  has  the  proper  soil  on 
which  to  raise  it. 

There  are,  as  s-tated  above,  undetermined  facts  about 
the  future  of  Durum  wheat,  but  they  seem  to  be  work- 
ing out,  and  I  have  no  doubi  will  work  out.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  of  these  is  the  antagonistic  attitude  of 
American  millers,  and  in  my  conversations  with  millers 
who  have  experimented  with  it,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  attitude  is  sincere,  and  that  they 
cannot  find  it  profitable,  either  alone  or  as  a  mixture, 
but  whether  they  do  or  not,  I  believe,  as  heretofore 
stated,  that  the  world's  markets  for  wheat  warrant 
us  in  the  opinion  that  it  will  all  be  wanted  and  at  rela- 
tively good  prices.  To  Northwestern  farmers  who  have 
not  heretofore  raised  Durum,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
go  at  it  in  a  small  way  only,  taking  care  to  select  good 
seed,  the  best  No.  1  grade  is  none  too  good,  and  to  seed 
it  on  light  soil  only.  The  best  success  seems  to  have 
been  attained  by  cross  drilling,  using  about  a  peck  more 
to  the  acre  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  spring  wheat. 
The  necessity  for  more  seed  to  the  acre  is  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  kernels  are  larger  and  require  more  to 
get  results. 


THE  FIELD. 


HANDLING    KAFFIR   CORN    IN  KANSAS. 

As  the  time  for  planting  Kaffir  corn  and  other  sor- 
ghums in  our  interior  valleys  a  review  of  the  crop 
which  Prof.  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  prepares  for  the  Breeders'  Gazette  will  be 
found  suggestive  of  many  ways  of  growing  and  using  the 
plant  which  California  growers  have  not  attained. 

Superiority  of  Kaffir  Corn. — Kaffir  corn  belongs  to  the 
group  of  non-saccharine  sorghums.  In  Kansas  it  is 
grown  more  extensively  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
where  it  furnishes  most  of  the  grain  feed  and  also  a 
large  part  of  the  roughage  for  stock.  As  a  forage  crop 
and  grain  crop  it  is  superior  to  corn  where  the  two 
crops  grow  equally  well,  producing  more  fodder  per 
acre  and  of  better  quality  than  corn,  while  the  grain 
is  nearly  equal  to  corn  in  feeding  value,  taking  its 
place  as  a  grain  feed  in  the  drier  portions  of  the  West 
where  corn  is  not  extensively  grown. 

Two  varieties  are  commonly  grown — the  red  and 
the  black-hulled  white.  The  former  is  somewhat  earlier 
in  maturing  than  the  white,  but  in  tests  at  this  sta- 
tion the  latter  variety  has  proved  to  be  the  best  pro- 
ducer. Some  claim  is  made,  which  is  not  well  founded, 
that  red  Kaffir  corn  is  better  for  feed  than  the  white. 

Growing  for  Forage. — If  the  purpose  is  to  grow  the 
crop  for  forage  with  little  regard  for  seed  production 
Kaffir  corn  should  be  planted  thickly  in  the  row.  The 
usual  method  practiced  at  this  station  is  to  plant  with 
the  grain  drill.  The  drill  is  set  to  sow  about  a  bushel  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  part  of  the  seed  cups  are  stopped 
so  as  to  plant  the  rows  at  tne  required  distance  apart, 
usually  three  to  three  and  a  half  feet.  Another  method 
of  planting  for  the  production  of  forage  only  is  to  sow 
the  Kaffir  corn  broadcast  or  in  close  drills,  giving  no 
cultivation  after  planting,  and  cutting  the  crop  with 
the  mower  and  putting  it  up  like  hay.  It  is  necessary 
to  cure  the  fodder  a  long  time  in  the  field,  the  usual 
method  being  to  allow  it  to  lie  in  the  swath  a  few  days, 
then  rake  it  into  windrows  and  finally  place  it  in  large 
bunches  of  cocRs,  and  allow  the  fodder  to  remain  in 
the  field  in  this  condition  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  it 
may  be  stacked,  although  the  usual  plan  is  to  leave  it 
in  the  field  and  haul  it  during  the  winter  just  as  it  is 
required  for  feeding. 

Growing  for  Grain.— If  Kaffir  corn  is  planted  for  seed 
production  it  may  be  planted  with  the  grain  drill  in  drill 
rows  as  described,  but  the  seed  should  be  sown  a  little 
thinner  in  the  row  so  that  the  stalks  will  average  three 
to  four  inches  apart.  Kaffir  corn  may  be  planted  with 
the  ordinary  corn  planter,  using  special  plates,  known  as 
sorghum  or  Kaffir  corn  plates.  Planted  in  this  way  in 
drill  rows  it  may  be  cultivated  very  much  the  same  as 
Indian  corn.  It  should  not,  however,  be  planted  so  early 
in  the  season  as  Indian  corn.  At  the  Kansas  station 
Kaffir  com  usually  is  planted  about  the  first  week  in 
June,  while  Indian  corn  is  often  planted  in  April,  at 
least  by  the  first  of  May. 

In  the  West  it  is  practical  also  to  plant  Kaffir  corn 


with  the  lister,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  list  too 
deep,  and  it  is  usually  preferable  to  plant  with  the  lister 
only  in  light  warm  soil  and  rather  late  in  the  season 
because  Kaffir  corn  does  not  start  well  in  the  bottom  of 
the  lister  furrow  in  cold  wet  soil. 

Harvesting. — When  the  crop  is  grown  in  rows  a 
preferable  method  of  harvesting  it  for  forage  is  to  har- 
vest with  the  cornbinder.  Bind  into  bundles  and  place 
in  small  shocks  (twelve  to  fifteen  bundles)  so  as  to 
allow  free  ventilation  and  thus  insure  the  proper  curing 
of  the  fodder.  The  shocks  should  be  securely  tied  close 
to  the  tops  to  prevent  the  bundles  falling  over,  as  they 
are  apt  to  do,  for  a  large  part  of  the  weight  is  at  the 
extreme  top  of  the  bundle.  The  Kaffir  corn  may  be  left 
in  these  shocks  until  required  for  feeding  in  the  fall 
and  winter. 

The  fodder  may  be  fed  heads  and  all,  although  the 
common  method  is  to  head  the  Kaffir  corn,  threshing 
the  heads  to  secure  the  seed  and  feeding  the  stover  as 
roughage  only.  The  heading  usually  is  done  late  in  the 
fall,  the  ordinary  method  being  to  drive  between  two 
shock  rows  with  a  box  rack  which  has  a  large  wooden 
block  at  the  rear  end  of  the  rack.  A  man  stands  in  the 
wagon  with  a  broad-ax  or  knife  made  especially  for  this 
purpose,  while  two  men  on  the  ground  alternately  hand 
up  bundles  from  each  side  of  the  wagon,  the  man  in 
the  wagon  chopping  off  the  heads  which  fall  into  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon-box. 

At  the  Kansas  station  we  have  an  attachment  to  the 
ordinary  wagon-box  for  deheading  the  bundles  of  Kami- 
corn.  It  is  simply  a  frame  which  fits  over  the  box  in 
which  a  large  knife  is  worked  up  and  down  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a  meat  knife  on  a  butcher's  block.  The 
heads  are  cut  from  the  bundles  and  allowed  to  drop  into 
the  box  much  the  same  as  already  described  when  the 
knife  and  block  are  used.  The  headed  bundles  are  set 
back  in  the  shock  and  the  stover  usually  is  left  in  the 
field  until  required  for  feeding,  or  it  may  be  stacked 
in  narrow  ricks  late  in  the  fall  after  the  weather  has 
become  cold.  The  reason  why  the  Kaffir  corn  can  not 
be  handled  earlier  in  the  season  is  because  it  cures 
slowly,  and  retains  a  large  percentage  of  moisture  even 
when  apparently  well  cured,  so  that  if  the  fodder  is 
stacked  early  in  the  fall  it  is  apt  to  heat  and  spoil. 

Where  Kaffir  corn  is  grown  on  a  large  scale  it  often 
is  harvested  with  a  wheat  header,  the  heads  being  drawn 
directly  to  the  thresher  or  placed  in  narrow  ricks  and 
threshed  later.  When  the  Kaffir  corn  stands  up  well 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  head  with  the  wheat  header,  if  the 
crop  is  grown  largely  for  seed,  and  the  fodder  can  not 
be  used  to  advantage.  It  is  usual  to  graze  the  stover 
in  the  field  in  the  same  manner  as  cornstalks  are  pas- 
tured in  the  corn-growing  areas. 

Some  farmers  have  a  home-made  implement  for  cut- 
ting the  heads  from  the  standing  Kaffir  corn  in  the 
field.  This  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  gear  at- 
tachment to  the  hind  wheel  of  a  wagon  and  connected 
with  an  upright  shaft  at  the  top  of  which,  in  a  horizontal 
plane  and  flush  with  the  top  o.-the  wagon-box,  a  spindle 
wheel  revolves.  The  arms  of  this  wheel  catch  the  Kaffir 
corn  stalks  and  draw  the  heads  toward  the  edge  of  the 
box  where  a  sharp  knife  is  so  fixed  as  to  cut  off  the 
heads  which  fall  into  the  wagon-box. 

There  are  machines  manufactured  for  heading  Kaffir 
corn  in  the  field. 

Threshing. — Kaffir  corn  does  not  need  to  be  harvested 
at  any  certain  time,  as  is  tne  case  with  many  crops, 
since  the  leaves  appear  green  and  the  seed  is  retained 
without  shattering  for  a  considerable  period  after  it  is 
apparently  fully  matured.  The  usual  method  of  thresh- 
ing is  to  run  the  heads  through  a  common  separator, 
the  concaves  and  part  of  the  cylinder  teeth  being  re- 
moved. Some  prefer  to  run  the  stalks  through  the 
thresher  also,  although  this  is  hard  on  the  machine,  but 
by  this  method  the  seed  is.  not  broken  so  badly  as 
when  the  heads  alone  are  threshed,  and  the  stalks  are 
fairly  well  shredded  in  running  them  through  the  thresh- 
er.  The  objection  to  the  shredding,  however,  is  that 
when  the  shredded  fodder  is  stacked  it  is  very  apt  to 
heat,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  shredded  fodder 
can  be  preserved  in  a  stack  or  mow  for  any  length  of 
time. 

This  method  of  threshing  with  the  grain  separator 
breaks  much  of  the  grain  and  injures  it  for  seeding 
purposes.  At  the  Kansas  station  we  often  use  a  strip- 
per to  thresh  the  grain  for  seed.  This  is  a  simple 
cylinder  with  long  teeth  which  is  run  at  great  speed 
so  as  to  strip  the  seeds  off  the  heads,  the  grain  being 
cleaned  later  with  a  fanning  mill.  In  small  quantities 
the  seed  may  be  beaten  out  with  a  flail  and  saved  in 
better  condition  than  when  threshed  with  the  separator. 

Kaffir  corn  seed  does  not  usually  keep  well  v\en 
stored  in  large  quantities,  hence  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice not  to  thresh  until  very  late  in  the  fall  or  until  the 
grain  is  needed  for  feed,  the  crop  being  left  in  the 


shock  in  the  field  or  else  the  heads  are  cut  off  and  placed 
under  cover.  To  save  Kaffir  corn  for  seed,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  gather  the  heads  rather  early  in  the 
fall  and  cure  in  a  well  ventilated  room,  using  very  much 
the  same  method  as  is  practiced  in  saving  seed  corn. 

Feeding. — It  is  best  to  grind  Kaffir  corn  for  feeding 
all  kinds  of  stock  except  poultry,  and  the  usual  method 
is  to  thresh  out  the  seed  and  grind  the  grain.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  grind  the  seed,  head  and  all, 
and  certain  feed  grinding  mills  are  recommended  for 
this  special  purpose. 

In  the  feeding  experiments  at  this  station  Kaffir  corn 
has  given  nearly  as  good  results  as  Indian  corn.  As  a 
fat-producing  feed  for  hogs  it  is  worth  about  10  per  cent 
less  than  Indian  corn.  Ground  and  mixed  with  other 
ground  feed  in  proper  proportion,  K?ffir  corn  makes 
an  excellent  grain  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  In  the 
West  it  is  especially  preferred  for  poultry  and  is  also 
used  as  birdseed.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  Kaffir 
corn  for  these  uses,  which  often  make  its  selling  price 
above  that  of  Indian  corn. 

Kaffir  corn  is  one  of  the  best  dryland  farming  crops 
grown  in  the  West.  It  grows  and  produces  well  even 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Kansas.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
it  will  have  an  equal  value  as  a  forage  crop  and  grain 
crop  in  the  eastern  southern  states,  or  in  a  region  of 
great  fainfall. 


HORTICULTURE. 


BUDDING  FROM   NURSERY  STOCK. 

Now  that  our  nurserymen  will  have  to  be  good  be- 
cause the  California  law  says  so,  they  may  stand  a 
lecturing  upon  how  to  be  good.  Mr.  R.  S.  Northrop, 
horticulturist  of  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  has  con- 
victions upon  taking  buds  which  may  help  to  point  out 
to  nurserymen  the  error  of  their  ways.  Mr.  Northrop 
writes: 

The  procuring  of  trees  known  to  be  true  to  name  and 
productive  is  a  problem  much  more  difficult  of  solution. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  practice  of  propagating  from 
young  trees  in  the  nursery.  From  the  nurseryman's 
standpoint  this  practice  is  the  ideal  means  of  securing 
scions  and  buds,  for  the  trees  which  are  not  in  bearing 
are  making  very  vigorous  growth  from  which  propagat- 
ing material  can  be  secured  in  abundance  while  the 
bearing  trees  often  have  made  but  very  short  growth. 
However,  when  we  consider  the  carelessness  and  in- 
efficiency of  a  large  part  of  the  labor  which  is  employed, 
and  the  probability  of  a  bud  from  a  seedling  root  having 
made  the  growth  instead  of  the  bud  inserted,  the  lia- 
bility of  securing  a  tree  untrue  to  name  is  seen.  More- 
over, the  first  mistake  may  be  made  with  but  one  scion 
or  bud,  but  when  that  one  tree  stands  in  the  nursery 
row  a  large  number  of  buds  or  scions  may  be  taken  from 
it  and  the  process  may  go  on  for  several  years  before 
attention  is  called  to  the  error. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  also  that  there  are  numerous 
strains  of  many  varieties  of  fruit.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ben  Davis  apple  there  are  at  least  three  clearly  de- 
fined types,  one  of  which  is  of  much  better  form  and 
color  than  either  of  the  others.  If  this  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  propagating  from  unbearing  trees  was  done 
away  with  and  scions  were  taken  only  from  those  trees 
known  to  be  heavy  producers  of  the  finest  strains  of  a 
variety,  the  time  would  not  be  far  distant  when  our 
leading  varieties  of  apples  would  be  much  improved  both 
as  regards  quality  and  productiveness.  If  the  nursery- 
man will  not  lead  out  in  this  direction  it  behooves 
every  orchardist  to  propagate  his  own  stock  from  bear- 
ing trees,  thus  securing  from  his  own  efforts  the  ben- 
efits which  nurserymen  should  be  anxious  to  add  to 
their  products 


METEOROLOGICAL. 


THE  SALTON  SEA  AND  RAINFALL  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  in  Southern  California 
and  Arizona,  the  recent  heavy  rainfalls  attributed  to 
the  Salton  Sea.  Our  readers  may  be  interested  to 
see  how  little  account  is  given  that  body  of  water  by 
those  who  give  their  lives  to  such  studies.  Prof.  Alfred 
J.  Henry  reviews  the  subject  in  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  we  take  large 
parts  of  his  discussion: 

There  is  a  growing  belief  in  the  extreme  Southwest, 
and  possibly  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
creation  of  Salton  Sea  is,  in  large  part,  responsible  for 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  last  two  years,  not  only  in  Ari- 
zona, but  also  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  thence 
eastward  over  the  plains.  So  strong  is  this  belief  that 
some  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  publicly  advocate 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  Salton  Sea,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  to  shut  off  its  supply. 

Like  other  popular  fallacies  the  present  one  doubt- 
less arose  from  a  careless  consideration  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  failure  to  consider  whether  the  supposed  cause 
was  capable  of  producing  the  observed  result,  and  final- 
ly, a  misconception  of  the  physical  laws  under  which 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  condensed  and  precipitat- 
ed as  rain. 

The  facta,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  omitting  all  general  details  which  are  already 
familiar  to  the  public,  are  as  follows: 

As  early  as  October,  1904,  there  was  some  seepage 
water  in  the  depression  now  known  as  Salton  Sea,  but 
no  overflow  water.  In  November,  1904,  the  Develop- 
ment Company  completed  a  third  intake  on  the  Colo- 
rado river  some  miles  below  the  first  and  second  intakes 
in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes.  Soon  thereafter  a  flood  wave  in  the  Colo- 
rado river  scoured  out  the  third  intake  so  that  it  ad- 
mitted more  water  than  was  needed.  The  surplus, 
which  at  times  was  very  large,  naturally  sought  the 
lowest  part  of  the  depression  known  as  Salton  Sink,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  Salton  Sea  was  formed.  It  appears 
however,  that  the  increase  in  size  of  the  so-called  Salton 
Sea  was  gradual,  and  that  it  was  not  until  October, 
1905,  that  the  total  flow  of  the  Colorado  river  was  car- 
ried by  various  channels,  mainly  the  Alamo  and  New 
rivers,  into  Salton  Sea. 

The  rainfall  of  October,  November  and  December, 

1904,  in  Southern  California  and  Arizona  was  not  out  of 
the  ordinary,  but  beginning  in  January,  1905,  and  con- 
tinuing throughout  February,  March  and  April,  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  rain  fell  over  a  belt  of  country 
stretching  from  Florida  to  Southern  California,  and  the 
region  of  heavy  rainfall  also  extended  into  eastern  Colo- 
rado, eastern  Wyoming,  western  South  Dakota,  western 
Nebraska  and  western  Kansas.  With  the  coming  of 
summer  the  locus  of  heavy  rains  shifted  to  the  States 
of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South  Dakota  ,and  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territories.  September  and  October  were  gen- 
erally dry  months,  but  in  November  heavy  rains  fell 
in  Texas,  and  thence  westward  to  Arizona.  December 
was  dry.  In  1906  practically  the  whole  of  that  great 
region  west  of  the  ninety-flitn  meridian  received  more 
than  the  normal  rainfall,  the  regions  of  greatest  excess 
being  central  and  western  Kansas,  central  and  western 
Nebraska,  all  of  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado. 
Utah  and  central  and  Southern  California.  The  excess 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  was  not  strikingly  large. 

Considering  these  facts  in  proper  sequence  it  will  be 
observed,  first,  that  Salton  Sea  was  not  formed  until 
after  the  heavy  rains  of  January,  February  and  March, 

1905,  so  that  to  ascribe  the  increased  rain  fall  to  Salton 
Sea  would  be  to  place  the  effect  before  the  cause. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a  body  of 
water  of  the  dimensions  of  the  present  Salton  Sea 
existed  before  January,  1905,  let  us  examine  its  prob- 
able effect  on  the  rainfall  of  the  Southwest.  Its  present 
dimensions  are  approximately  60  miles  long,  8  miles 
broad,  and  say  25  feet  deep  on  the  average.  These  are 
rough  estimates,  but  they  will  serve  the  purpose.  The 
cubic  contents  would  therefore  be  2.2  cubic  miles  of 
water. 

The  normal  annual  rainfall  of  Arizona  is  11.75  inches. 
The  excess  for  1905  was  14.85  inches,  an  amount  more 
than  equal  to  the  normal  annual  rainfall.  An  inch  of  rain- 
fall per  square  mile  is  equal  to  72,516  short  tons.  As  the 
area  of  the  Territory  is  113,966  square  miles,  the  excess 
in  tons  for  1905  would  be  in  round  numbers  122,717,- 
500,000  short  tons.  Converting  this  amount  into  cubic 
miles  of  water  for  a  comparison  of  its  volume  with  that 
of  Salton  Sea,  we  have,  as  before,  1  inch  of  rainfall  on 
a  square  mile  weighs  72,516  tons.  A  cubic  mile  would 
be  4,594,613,  760  tons,  or  assuming  that  the  temperature 
was  somewhat  above  39  degrees  F.,  say  in  round  num- 
bers 4,500,000,000  tons.  The  number  of  cubic  miles  of 
rain  that  fell  in  Arizona  in  excess  of  the  average  was, 
therefore,  27.  This  quantity,  as  may  be  readily  seen,  is 
twelve  times  greater  than  the  total  volume  of  the  Salton 
Sea.  In  other  words,  the  total  volume  of  the  latter 
would  barely  suffice  to  produce  one-twelfth  of  the  sur- 
plus rain  that  fell  in  Arizona,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rain- 
fall in  adjoining  regions.  The  total  amount  of  water  now 
in  Salton  Sea,  if  uniformly  distributed  in  Arizona,  would 
cover  the  Territory  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  good  soaking  rain. 
How  then  could  the  evaporation  from  Salton  Sea,  even 
if  it  amounted  to  8  feet  per  annum,  granting  that  it  was 
all  condensed  and  precipitated  to  earth,  produce  the 
enormous  quantity  of  water  that  fell  in  Arizona  in 
1905? 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Artnur  P.  Davis  in  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Magazine,  January,  1907,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  idea  that  Salton  Sea  has  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  rainfall  of  the  Southwest  seem  to  have 


ignored  the  presence  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  a  body  of 
water  hundreds  of  times  larger  than  Salton  Sea,  and  dis- 
tant from  Arizona  about  the  same  number  of  miles. 
This  body  of  water  washes  the  shores  of  a  region  prob- 
ably as  arid  as  can  be  found  on  this  continent.  It  has 
done  so  for  centuries,  yet  no  progressive  changes  from 
arid  to  humid  conditions  have  been  observed. 

Mr.  Davis  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  disaster 
which  caused  the  formation  of  Salton  Sea  has  prevented 
the  normal  overflow  of  the  lands  in  the  Colorado  valley 
below  Yuma.  The  areas  of  land  in  that  region  which 
would  have  been  overflowed  under  normal  conditions 
are  nearer  to  Arizona  and  New  Mettico,  and  of  greater 
extent  than  Salton  Sea,  so  that  if  evaporation  alone 
causes  rainfall,  the  tendency  of  the  formation  of  Sanon 
Sea  would  have  been  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the 
rainfall  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

The  obvious  deduction  from  the  foregoing  is  that 
the  Salton  Sea  is  not  responsible  for  the  phenomenal 
rainfall  of  1905  in  Arizona. 

The  Influence  of  Small  Bodies  of  Water  on  Local 
Climate. — It  is  generally  believed  that  small  bodies  ol 
water  have  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  local 
climate  of  contiguous  land  areas,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  results  which  may  be 
due  to  purely  local  causes  and  those  which  may  be 
reasonably  due  to  general  causes. 

The  effect  of  a  small  body  of  water  such  as  the  Salton 
Sea  on  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  territory  may  be 
recognized  in  two  principal  ways,  first,  in  its  equaliz- 
ing effect  on  the  temperature,  and  second,  in  the  in- 
creased amount  of  water  vapor  thrown  into  the  air 
by  evaporation,  since  more  water  is  evaporated  from  a 
water  surface  than  from  forests  or  fields.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  water  surface  warms  up  much  more  slowly 
than  a  land  surface  and  retains  its  heat  much  longer, 
the  water  surface  will,  in  general,  be  warmer  at  night 
than  the  land,  and  cooler  In  the  daytime.  Thus  there 
will  be  a  tendency  toward  lower  maximum  temperatures 
and  higher  minimum  temperatures  in  a  narrow  zone  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  lake,  but  especially  on  the 
leeward  shore. 

The  amount  of  vapor  taken  into  the  air  over  Salton 
Sea  must  be  considerable  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  to 
adduce  definite  and  satisfactory  proof  that  it  has  in- 
creased the  rainfall  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  That 
it  has  increased  the  relative  humidity  in  a  slight 
measure,  is  undoubtedly  true.  Aqueous  vapor  in  the 
absence  of  a  strong  wind  circulation  is  diffused  very 
slowly  throughout  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  therefore, 
improbable  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  local 
supply  of  vapor  ever  passes  beyond  the  immediate  con- 
fines of  the  desert  The  writer  knows  of  but  one  case 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  local 
evaporation  has  increased  the  rainfall,  and  the  increase 
in  this  case  amounts  to  but  two  or  tnree  inches  an- 
nually over  the  immediate  area  whence  the  evaporation 
proceeds. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


TESTS  OF  CANAL  LININGS. 

To  the  Editor:  The  irrigation  department  of  the 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  California  is 
investigating  canal  linings  to  stop  seepage  losses.  This 
work  was  begun  last  year  and  is  to  be  continued  this 
summer.  What  is  wanted  is  to  find  the  cheapest  mate- 
rial and  most  simple  process;  something  which  can  be 
used  on  laterals  as  well  as  large  canals,  something 
which  will  check  if  not  stop  the  percolation  of  water  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  vegetation  in  canals  and  obstruct  bur- 
rowing animals.  Cement  is  effective  but  costly.  Clay 
for  puddling  is  not  to  be  had  in  many  valleys  where 
water  is  valuable.  There  are,  however,  an  unusual 
number  of  raw  materials  in  this  State  which  promise 
well,  crude  oil  and  asphaltum  being  the  most  abundant, 
and  the  special  purpose  of  this  year's  investigation  is 
to  test  the  native  materials. 

The  results  of  last  year's  tests  will  soon  be  published 
as  a  Station  bulletin.  They  showed  cement  concrete  to 
be  most  effective,  but  it  costs  six  times  as  much  as  a 
lining  of  crude  oil,  which  cut  down  the  loss  more  than 
half,  stopped  all  vegetable  growth,  and  ended  the  work 
of  gophers. 

We  wish  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  canal 
managers  and  irrigators  of  the  State.  We  are  especially 
desirous  of  securing  two  things: 

1.  From  every  irrigator  or  canal  manager  who  has 
a  lined  ditch  or  reservoir,  a  description  of  how  the  work 
was  done,  what  it  cost,  and  what  the  result  has  been. 

2.  Suggestions  as  to  the  experiments  you  would  like 
to  have  us  make,  especially  of  material  or  methods  of 
applying  linings  you  would  like  to  have  us  test. 

You  can  be  of  great  help  to  us  in  the  planning  of 


these  experiments  and  we  shall  appreciate  this  interest 
and  co-operation  by  giving  careful  atttention  to  all  sug- 
gestions and  keeping  you  informed  as  to  results. 
Berkeley,  Cal.  ELWOOD  MEAD. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION 
CONGRESS. 

The  Fifteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress  which  will 
be  held  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  September  2-7  next,  will  be 
a  very  important  and  valuable  session.  The  people  of 
Sacramento  are  already  making  preparations  for  the 
event.  A  managing  committee  or  board  of  control  has 
been  created,  an  office  established  and  the  work  of  pro- 
viding for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  visiting 
delegates  is  well  under  way. 

The  plans  for  the  event  include  an  Interstate  Exposi- 
tion of  Irrigated  Land  Products  and  Forestry  in  which 
all  States  having  irrigation  and  forestry  interests  have 
been  invited  to  participate.  It  is  announced  that  hand- 
some trophies  and  prizes  will  be  offered  for  State  and 
individual  exhibits  of  all  kinds  of  Irrigated  products, 
also  for  exhibits  of  forest  products  and  minerals. 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress  is  composed  of  dele- 
gates representing  farmers'  clubs,  irrigation  societies, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  organized  commercial 
bodies,  cities,  counties  and  States.  The  meetings  are 
held  annually  and  are  attended  by  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Among  those  who  attend 
are  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen,  Governors 
of  States  and  other  high  officials  of  National  and  State 
Governments,  as  well  as  practical  farmers,  irrigators, 
stockmen  and  lumbermen. 

The  purpose  of  the  Irrigation  Congress  is  to  promote 
the  development  of  wise  and  beneficial  National  irriga- 
tion and  forestry  policies,  as  well  as  to  provide  lor  dis- 
cussions of  practical  details  of  irrigation  and  forestry. 
Great  and  valuable  results  have  followed  the  work  of 
the  Congress  in  the  past,  and  with  the  growing  im- 
portance of,  and  increasing  interest  in  National  irriga- 
tion and  National  forestry  still  greater  importance  at- 
taches to  each  succeeding  session. 

Sacramento,  where  the  Irrigation  Congress  will  be 
held,  is  the  capital  of  California,  an  important  railway 
and  commercial  center,  but  chiefly  important  from  an 
agricultural  standpoint  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  great  valley  of  California, 
within  which  lie  the  greater  portion  of  the  farming 
lands  of  the  State.  A  thousand-mile  excursion  through 
this  great  valley  is  a  part  of  the  plans  for  enabling  dele- 
gates to  see  California  farming  and  California  irrigation. 


POULTRY  YARD. 


Mrs.  Ella  L.  Layson  writes  for  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Journal  some  pertinent  suggestions  about  chicks  and 
how  to  handle  them: 

On  Hatching. — As  the  vitality  and  rapid  growth  of 
chicks  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  being  hatched 
properly  we  will  first  take  up  the  subject  of  hatching 
artificially.  There  are  incubators  now  that  will  do  the 
work  almost  perfectly,  but  they  are  not  the  low-priced 
machines  and  it  pays  to  get  the  best,  as  they  will  last 
longer  and  a  far  greater  percentage  of  chicks  will  be 
raised  because  they  will  be  better  hatched.  An  in- 
cubator with  a  nursery  below  the  egg-tray  into  which 
the  chicks  drop  when  strong  enough  to  move  about,  is 
of  great  advantage,  as  it  leaves  the  chickens  not  yet 
out  of  the  shell  undisturbed  and  is  much  better  for  the 
newly  hatched  chicks  as  the  temperature  is  too  warm 
for  them  in  the  egg  chamber  and  weakens  them  and 
may  injure  them  seriously  where  their  heads  are 
brought  within  a  few  inches  of  the  heating  tank. 

Deformed  chicks  are  caused  by  an  uneven  tempera- 
ture or  failure  to  turn  the  eggs  properly.  We  have 
never  had  chicks  with  crooked  legs  that  were  hatched 
under  hens  except  in  one  instance  where  we  knew  that 
the  cause  was  inbred  stock.  A  suddPn  rise  or  fall  in 
temperature  of  seven  or  eight  degrees  if  soon  de- 
tected does  less  harm  than  the  constant  varying  of  one 
or  two  degrees  from  the  normal. 

No  rules  can  be  given  that  will  govern  The  moisture 
question,  as  some  eggs  require  more  moisture  than 
others.  If  hens  are  fed  moist  mashes  and  are  well 
supplied  with  succulent  vegetables  the  eggs  will  be 
more  watery  and  less  outside  moisture  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  the  chicks.  When  they 
die  in  the  shell,  are  fully  developed  and  crowd  the 
shell,  there  has  been  too  much  moisture. 

Starting  the  Brooder. — The  brooder  should  be  started 
when  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
the  chicks  are  well  dried  off.  For  the  first  week  the 
temperature  should  be  held  at  95,  the  second  week  S5 
and  75  the  third  week.  At  this  time  they  require 
abundant  warmth  easily  accessible  to  them;  therefore 
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they  must  not  be  permitted  to  stray  far  away  from 
the  brooder,  as  at  first  they  may  not  be  able  to  find 
their  way  back  and  become  chilled. 

One  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  chicks  require 
pure,  fresh  air  to  breathe  in  order  to  vitalize  the  life 
forces;  where  thesie  are  strong  the  chick  will  thrive 
on  any  kind  of  food  it  can  digest  and  seldom  falls  a 
prey  to  the  manay  ills  that  lie  in  wait  for  the  weakly 
chicks. 

Seventy-five  are  as  many  as  should  be  allowed  to- 
gether, for  they  grow  very  rapidly  and  if  over-crowded 
some  of  them  are  sure  to  diop  off.  If  the  brooder  has 
been  used  before  see  that  it  has  been  scrubbed  clean 
with  soap  and  water  and  thoroughly  dried.  It  does  not 
require  the  presence  of  fowls  to  hatch  the  mites;  they 
will  breed  in  filth  where  there  is  warmth;  therefore  they 
may  be  found  in  brooders  and  we  have  read  of  incu- 
bators that  have  been  neglected,  to  become  infested 
with  vermin.  It  should  not  ever  become  necessary  to 
use  strong  germicides,  but  when  it  does,  allow  plenty 
of  time  to  elapse,  before  putting  in  the  chicks  as 
many  have  been  killed  by  the  powerful  fumes.  Some- 
times bad  results  follow  the  use  of  air-slaked  lime  in 
the  brooders  or  coops  of  chicks  as  it  irritates  the 
throat  and  lungs.  But  whitewash,  of  course,  is  all 
right  wherever  applied  as  a  purifier  but  will  not  pre- 
vent the  breeding  of  chicken  vermin. 

Feeding. — When  the  little  fellows  are  thirty-six  hours 
old,  it  is  time  to  give  them  their  first  feed.  The  use  of 
boiled  eggs  at  this  time  i:-;  often  recommended,  but 
they  never  seem  to  agree  with  our  chicks.  Perhaps 
as  one  writer  expressed  it,  "they  had  been  living  on 
egg  for  three  weeks  and  wanted  a  change."  Dry 
bread  crumbs  are  always  safe  and  when  a  good  many 
are  hatched,  stale  bread  in  large  quantities  may  be  had 
very  cheaply  from  the  bakery.  Steel-cut  oats  or  groats 
are  excellent,  or  freshly  ground  cracked  wheat.  When 
chicks  refuse  to  eat  cracked  wheat  it  is  because  it 
has  become  stale  and  bitter.  The  dry  chick  feed  is  the 
safest  and  most  convenient  after  the  first  clay  or  two. 

Always  provide  plenty  of  chick  grit  and  charcoal.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  one  need  be  told  these  things  as  to 
be  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  doing  them.  One 
should  exercise  their  common  sense  about  feeding 
chicks.  The  owner  of  a  large  poultry  plant  was  told 
to  feed  his  newly  hatched  chicks  millet  seed  and  no- 
thing else.  He  did  and  doubtless  must  have  omitted 
their  grit  for  most  of  them  died — starved  to  death. 
The  crop  and  digestive  organs  of  little  chicks*  are  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  without  grit  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  crush  the  hard  shell  of  millet 
seeds  and  absorb  any  nourishment  from  them.  One 
man  telling  how  he  fed  his  chicks  said  he  used  a 
small  amount  of  millet  seed  for  grit.  It  is  hard  enough 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose  but  too  smooth. 

For  Minorca  chicks  we  would  suggest  that  corn  in 
any  form  be  omitted  from  their  feed  as  its  use  seemed 
to  cause  bowel  trouble.  They  and  Leghorn  chicks,  also, 
are  more  susceptible  to  digestive  disturbance  the  first 
few  weeks  than  the  American  breeds,  as  they  feather 
out  so  rapidly  which  places  a  serious  drain  upon  their 
vitality.  Animal  food  should  be  fed  every  day,  as  it 
furnishes  the  element  required  in  the  growth  of  feathers 
and  is  easily  assimilated  by  the  chicks. 

Exercise.— The  best  safe-guard  against  weak  legs 
and  bowel  trouble  is  exercise.  Chicks  under  natural 
conditions  are  constantly  running  about  or  scratching 
and  brooder  chicks  must  be  provided  with  something 
to  keep  them  interested  and  busy.  A  litter  of  hay  chaff 
or  dry  leaves  in  which  a  handful  of  small  grain  has 
been  scattered  will  keep  them  scratching.  Instead  of 
crumbling  their  bread,  sometimes  give  it  to  them  In 
large  pieces  and  when  johnny  cake  is  fed,  merely  split 
it  open  and  let  them  help  themselves  to  it.  Now  and 
then  feed  a  piece  of  lean  beef  in  the  same  way.  When 
one  succeeds  in  getting  a  good  bite  he  runs  off  with 
it,  the  others  after  him,  and  the  exercise  thus  ob- 
tained is  as  beneficial  to  them  as  the  food.  When  they 
get  older  a  cabbage  head  oi  split  beet  may  be  given 
them  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  for  chicks  that  are  allowed 
to  gorge  themselves  and  stand  around  idle  are  of  but 
little  value 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

HOW  MONTANA  HOPES  TO  PROTECT  HER  SHEEP. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Giltinan,  secretary  of  the  Montana  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  gives  an  account  of  operations 
in  that  State  which  may  interest  some  Californians 
who  have  too  much  reason  to  think  about  coyotes: 

"One  among  many  of  the  discouraging  factors  to  the 
wool  growers  throughout  the  western  wool  growing 
States  is  the  prevalency  of  the  wolves  and  coyotes.  In 
the  effort  to  exterminate  which  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  paid  in  bounties  without,  so  far  as  we  can 


tell,  having  made  any  serious  inroads  of  these  foes 
of  our  flocks,  Montana  alone  has  paid  nearly  $1,200,000 
in  bounties  on  flock  destroying  wild  animals  during  the 
past  nine  years. 

"Montana  now  has  in  operation  which  I  believe  is 
original  with  that  State  (at  least  I  was  so  informed), 
while  it  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  yet  to 
fully  determine  its  effectiveness.  The  advocates  of  the 
measure  have  not  lost  faith  in  the  prescription.  While 
we  can  not  inoculate  the  commission  man  or  the  rail- 
road traffic  manager  with  the  bacillus  of  human  kind- 
ness, by  this  means  hoping  to  appease  their  rapacious- 
ness,  and  since  legislation  to  this  end  could  not 
constitutionally  be  enacted,  our  last  legislative  assem- 
bly, to  make  an  effort  in  behalf  of  the  stockmen  of  our 
State,  and  for  the  purpose  of  eixterminating  wolves  and 
coyotes,  enacted  a  bill  requiring  the  State  veterinarian 
to  inoculate  wolves  and  coyotes  in  the  various  counties 
of  the  State  with  sarcoptic  mange  of  the  dog,  it  being 
a  well-known  fact  that  this  disease  spreads  rapidly  by 
contact,  and  if  left  to  itself  will  prove  fatal  in  from  three 
to  five  months.  Our  State  veterinarian  procured  a  dog 
from  the  Kansas  City  Veterinary  College  that  was  a 
typical  case  of  sarcoptic  mange,  and  proceeded  to  inocu- 
late by  natural  infection  numbers  of  captive  wolves  and 
coyotes  that  were  detained  in  kennels  until  thoroughly 
infected,  and  then  were  taken  to  three  localities  of  the 
State,  in  which  27  in  one  instance,  11  in  another,  12  in 
another  and  10  in  another,  wolves  and  coyotes  were 
inoculated  in  a  selected  locality,  and  then  were  turned 
loose  on  the  public  range.  It  nas  been  difficult  to  obtain 
definite  knowledge  of  the  full  value  of  these  experi- 
ments, but  sufficient  data  has  been  secured  to  justify 
a  conservative  estimate  of  about  two  hundred  range 
wolves  and  coyotes  infected.  The  time  for  these  ex- 
periments has  been  so  limited  that  it  is  difficult  as  yet 
to  give  reliable  data  as  to  efficiency  of  the  proceeding, 
but  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say,  so  far  as  the  work 
has  gone,  that  the  results  have  justified  the  small  outlay 
of  money,  the  total  cost  of  the  experiments  to  date  be- 
ing $1,579.56. 

"Montana,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  paid  in 
bounties  alone,  without  apparent  benefit,  $210,359.  In 
addition  to  this  a  number  of  olu  claims  were  paid  during 
the  last  two  years,  making  a  total  of  $303,703.90  ex- 
pended during  the  past  two  years.  It  would  seem  from 
the  investigations  so  far  carried  on  with  the  mange  ex- 
periments that  any  measure  offering  at  least  a 
moiety  of  relief  from  these  pests,  and  from 
the  enormous  burden  of  bounty  claims  would 
justify  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  dis- 
cover some  means,  whether  by  disease  or  otherwise, 
by  which  wolves  or  coyotes  could  be  exterminated.  The 
experiments  have  elicited  a  great  deal  of  interest  among 
stockmen  in  various  Western  States  as  well  as  among 
Government  officers  in  charge  of  forest  parks  and  re- 
serves, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tnat  other  States  than  Mon- 
tana will  give  the  matter  some  consideration. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 


A   SOCIAL    MEETING   OF   GEYSERVI LLE  GRANGE. 

To  the  Editor:  The  members  of  the  Grange  met  on 
Saturday,  the  30th  of  last  month,  at  the  charming 
country  home  of  the  Master  of  the  Grange.  Brother  and 
Sister  Griffith  welcomed  their  guests  and  made  the  day 
a  delightful  one  to  all.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Grange  it  was  agreed  to  make  the  next  one  a  social 
meeting  and  as  much  of  an  out-door  one  as  possible, 
with  special  reference  to  the  blossoms  that  could  then 
be  seen  in  all  their  beauty.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  keeping 
bf  the  world-honored  Blossom  Day,  that  in  colder  climes 
comes  with  the  first  of  May  and  its  garlands. 

The  house  was  beautiful  with  flowers,  the  tables 
adorned  with  them,  and  by  each  plate  lay  a  dainty 
spray  of  white  bloom.  A  delicious  dinner  was  served 
over  which  the  guests  took  tr.eir  time  and  enjoyed  their 
talk.  After  dinner  the  ladies  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
"from  turret  to  foundation  stone"  the  nearly  completed 
new  residence  which  is  now  the  family  home. 

It  is  a  charming  house  embodying  comfort,  taste  and 
beauty  from  the  massive  fireplace,  with  its  imprisoned 
sunshine,  cheering  the  house  on  rainy  days  and  chilly 
evenings,  to  the  spacious  windows  through  which  the 
sunlight  pours  into  the  pleas-ant  rooms.  On  its  sunny 
knoll  graced  with  century-old  oaks  it  has  the  fine  set- 
ting which  enhances  the  beauty  of  its  irregular  and 
effective  architecture. 

At  half-past  two  the  regular  meeting  was  opened 
and  much  business  disposed  of.  A  number  of  farm 
bulletins  from  Washington  were  discussed  and  distrib- 
uted. A  letter  to  the  Grange  from  Senator  Price  <iii<l 
Assemblyman  Neske  was  read  in  which  they  defended 
themselves  from  certain  criticisms  made  by  the  Grange 


on  some  of  their  work  as  legislators.  A  letter  from 
the  State  Lecturer  in  regard  to  journals  connected 
with  farming  and  fruit  interests  was  also  considered. 

Neixt  under  discussion  was  the  sessions  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  for  this  county,  to  be  held  on  the  25th, 
26th  and  27th  of  April  at  Sebastopol.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Prof.  Wickson  of  the  State  University  who 
will  take  charge  of  it  during  the  three  days  of  the 
session,  and  some  good  speakers  are  promised.  It  is 
earnestly  hoped  and  expected  that  all  progressive 
farmers  of  the  county  will  attend  this  session,  whether 
members  of  the  Grange  or  not,  and  will  contribute  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience  to  help  make  the  meet- 
ing a  beneficial  and  inspiring  one.  Further  notice  will 
be  given  in  the  papers  of  the  county  concerning  this 
Institute. 

The  next  subject  of  interest  was  the  welcome  to  be 
given  to  the  Pomona  Grange  which  is  expected  to  meet 
at  Geyserville  in  May.  A  little  time  was  spent  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  entertainment  of  members  over  night 
so  that  they  might  have  an  uninterrupted  day  for  their 
meeting.  The  place  of  meeting  is  to  be  decided  in  the 
future  but  will  probably  be  at  the  house  of  some  one 
of  the  members. 

After  the  session  closed  the  guests  spent  a  delightful 
hour  or  two  out-doors  climbing  the  hillside  to  a  vant- 
age point  whence  the  valley  could  be  seen  spread  out 
before  us,  with  its  miles  of  blossoming  fruit  orchards, 
and  the  river  winding  in  and  out  among  its  many 
islands  and  newly-made  peninsulas. 

One  of  the  topics  discussed  at  that  meeting  on  the  hill- 
side was  the  necessity  of  measures  being  taken  to  im- 
prove the  channel  of  the  river,  especially  in  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge,  the  neglect  of  which  helps  to 
cause  the  disastrous  floods  which  cost  the  county  many 
more  thousand  dollers  than  the  doing  of  some  neces- 
sary work  would  amount  to. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  next  summer  some  of 
the  Granges  of  the  county  should  unite  in  establishing 
a  camp  by  the  sea-shore,  to  which  members  could  resort 
for  a  few  days,  without  the  trouble  of  taking  tents 
and  necessary  belongings  each  time. 

Meanwhile  the  children  gatnered  flowers  and  some 
of  the  older  folks  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to 
carry  away  some  of  the  blue  and  white  darlings  that 
lavishly  besprinkled  the  hillside.  Then  the  members 
took  leave  of  their  hospitable  entertainers  with  warmly 
expressed  gratitude  for  their  successful  addition  to 
the  business  day  of  so  pleasant  a  social  renuion. 

G.  S.  H. 


TULARE  GRANGE  MEETING. 

To  the  Editor:  Tulare  Grange  convened  in  regular 
session  on  Saturday,  the  5th. 

Bro.  Shoemaker,  who  is  arranging  for  a  Pomona 
Grange  in  Tulare,  reported  progress.  Bro.  Shoemaker 
was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  from  this  Grange 
to  arrange  with  Dinuba  and  Orosi  Granges  for  a  joint 
picnic  in  May.  The  committee  on  co-operative  fire 
insurance  reported  that  no  word  has  been  received  from 
the  Insurance  Commissioner  but  that  many  applicants 
want  insurance  as  soon  as  a  charter  is  obtained. 

It  was  reported,  to  the  Grange,  that  at  the  late  session 
of  the  legislature  a  bill  was  passed  amending  the  co- 
operative county  fire  insurance  law  providing  that  such 
co-operative  companies  can  now  take  risks  and  insure 
against  fire  in  counties  adjoining,  where  no  co-operative 
fire  insurance  association  exists.  This  will  ease  the 
matter  some  as  rural  property  owners  in  Tulare  county 
can,  under  this  law,  insure  In  the  Scandinavian  Pro- 
tective Fire  Insurance  Association  of  Fresno  county. 
There  is,  however,  great  need  of  a  co-operative  fire  in- 
surance association  in  Tulare  county  and  the  delay  of 
the  Fire  Insurance  Commissioner  in  approving  the  ap- 
plication seems  to  be  uncalled  for. 

Members  who  attended  the  Farmers'  Institute  held 
in  Tulare  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  last  month,  reported 
that  the  proceedings  and  lectures  were  in- 
structive and  interesting  and  deserved  a  better  at- 
tendance. The  Tulare  City  Board  of  Trade  agreed  to 
defray  the  expense  of  publication. 

The  committee  on  good  roads,  Bros.  Barber,  Hunsaker 
and  Shoemaker,  made  an  excellent  report  which  was 
adopted.  The  report  favors  the  construction  of  main 
thoroughfares  by  the  nation,  state  and  county,  that 
they  be  constructed  on  plans  approved  by  the  State 
Road  Engineer  under  his  or  his  assistant's  supervision. 
That  the  issuing  of  a  large  amount  of  bonds  at  any  one 
time,  for  road  construction  purposes,  is  inexpedient, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  better  results  will  be, 
ultimately,  obtained  by  gradual  construction  and  that 
macadam  roads  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  not  desir- 
able, they  are  costly,  are  hard  and  injurious  to  horses' 
feet  and  legs  and  are  costly  to  keep  in  repair.  The 
natural  soil  for  roads  properly  constructed  and  properly 
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oiled  are  much  preferable  as  they  are  cheaper,  cost 
less  for  repairs  and  are  not  as  injurious  to  animals' 
feet  and  legs.  No  roads,  however  constructed,  can 
stand  the  destructive  effects  of  narrow  tired  vehicles, 
while  wide  tires,  such  as  the  French  National  Road 
Law  requires,  assist  in  packing  and  smoothing  roads. 
This  was  acknowledged  and  exemplified  on  the  National 
road  from  Baltimore  to  Indianapolis  on  which  narrow 
tired  vehicles  were  charged  toll  but  wide  tired  ones 
were  not.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Governor 
Gage  should  have  called  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  California  and  had  the  wide  tire  law  of  this 
State  repealed  before  it  came  in  force  or  its  great 
utility  be  established.  For  good  roads,  costing  less 
in  their  construction  and  repair,  wide  tires  are  an  es- 
sential. Let  us  have  wide  tires,  they  are  better  on  the 
roads,  easier  on  the  teams  and  cheaper  to  the  owner, 
as  the  life  of  the  wheel  is  the  life  of  the  vehicles  and 
the  life  of  the  wide  tired  wheel  is,  easily,  double  that  of 
the  narrow  tired  one. 

The  subject  for  the  day  was  the  necessity  of  a  fruit 
packing  house  in  Tulare.  It  was  reported  that  the  City 
Board  of  Trade  is  negotiating  with  the  California  Can- 
neries' Association  for  the  establishment,  in  Tulare,  of 
a  canning  and  packing  house.    It  was 

Resolved,  That  Tulare  Grange  will  aid,  as  best  it 
can,  in  promoting  and  making  successful  a  fruit  can- 
ning and  packing  house  in  the  City  of  Tulare. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  subject  will  be  "The  vari- 
eties of  fruits  to  meet  market  requirements  which  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  this  locality,"  on  which  Bro. 
Thos  Jacob  will  read  a  paper  followed  by  discussion. 

Tulare,  April  7.  J.  T. 

THE  MARKETS. 

Wheat. 

All  grades  of  wheat  have  strengthened  since  last 
week,  milling  wheat  selling  50  cents  to  $1  higher  than 
a  week  ago.   The  quotations  average  from  $1.50  to  $1.55, 
though  as  high  as  $1.57%  has  been  bid  on  'Change. 
This  is  regarded  as  an  extreme  figure  by  those  following 
the  market  closely.  Quotations  on  future  and  spot  wheat 
are  considerably  higher  than  before.    There  is  an  es- 
pecially strong  demand  for  white  Australian   wheat. , 
H.  C.  Bunker,  chief  inspector,  reports  the  stock  of 
wheat  in  the  Call  Board  warehouses  as  follows:  Port' 
Costa,  23,593  tons;  Stockton,  12,955;  San  Francisco  and  I 
Oakland,  572,  the  total   being  37,120  tons,   which  is 
27,435  less  than  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  | 
From  Tacoma  comes  news  that  the  Northern  Pacific  has 
begun  to  haul  last  year's  wheat  crop  to  tidewater  in 
earnest.    Three  flouring  mills,  which  had  been  shut 
down  by  the  scarcity  of  grain,  have  commenced  work. 
Barley. 

Buyers  are  freely  paying  $^.25  for  feed  barley  now, 
the  market  having  strengthened  since  last  week  by 
about  1  or  2  cents.  Some  quotations  are  as  high  as 
$1.27%  or  $1.30  per  cental,  but  buyers  generally  are 
unwilling  to  accept  the  latter  figures.  When  the  price 
first  rose  to  $1.25  there  was  a  very  quiet  market  for 
some  time,  but  the  situation  seems  to  be  accepted  now 
and  business  is  brisk  at  that  quotation.  Receipts  are 
light  and  what  is  coming  is  not  very  good.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  as  the  season  advances  the  crop  coming 
in  is  getting  poorer  and  poorer. 

Oats. 

Light  receipts  and  a  good  demand  combine  to  make 
the  market  in  this  commodity  very  firm.  Holders  have 
no  difficulty  in  selling  all  they  want  at  $1.25  if  the 
quality  is-  good. 

Corn. 

Lots  of  wet  and  damaged  corn  is  coming  in  from  the 
East.  The  grain  is  exposed  to  the  dampness  coming 
over  the  mountains  and  reaches  San  Francisco  in  very 
poor  condition.  As  a  consequence  the  market  is  flooded 
with  the  damaged  article  with  few  or  no  takers.  For 
dry  corn  there  is  a  very  good  demand  and  the  market 
is  accordingly  firm. 

Rye. 

Since  last  week  the  market  has  advanced  about  $1 
per  ton,  though  there  is  not  much  trading  in  rye.  As 
with  all  other  grains  there  is  a  firmer  feeling  and 
holders  are  less  anxious  to  sell,  evidently  expecting 
a  rise  in  prices. 

Flour. 

The  market  continues  firm  under  steady  demand. 
The  competition  from  the  North  is  not  felt  appreciably 
and  there  is  a  possibility  that  prices  may  advance  fur- 
ther before  many  weeks.  The  increased  price  of  good 
milling  wheat  causes  an  upward  tendency  in  the  flour 
market.  Quotations  range  from  $4.80  to  $5.10  for  Cali- 
fornia family  extras  and  ether  grades  in  proportion, 
being  slightly  advanced  since  last  week.   In  Oregon  the 


situation  has  improved  somewhat  and  more  of  the  mills 
are  running  than  in  the  past.  The  millers  there  are 
keeping  down  the  price  of  export  flour  as  much  as  pos- 
I  sible,  in  sympathy  with  the  famine  in  China.  Exports 
to  China  are  record  breaking,  many  of  the  mills  which 
j  have  before  had  no  export  trade  taking  all  the  Oriental 
orders  they  can  fill. 

Millstuffs. 

Bran  and  shorts  remain  about  as  before,  prices  rang- 
ing from  $22  to  $23.50,  though  the  demand  continues 
I  brisk  and  millers  are  unable  to  increase  the  supply  ap- 
preciably. Rolled  barley  is  quoted  at  from  $27  to  $27.50, 
a  slight  advance  since  a  week  ago.  Other  feedstuffs 
are  steady  and  firm. 

Hay. 

During  the  last  week  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  hay  shipments,  the  total  being  4170  tons, 
which  is  more  than  twice  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
week.  The  fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has  finally 
given  due  consideration  to  the  condition  of  affairs  is 
responsible  for  the  marked  increase.  In  order  to  keep 
the  market  in  proper  shape  the  company  will  have  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  about  5o  cars  a  day.  Odds  and 
ends  of  hay  are  being  cleaned  up  by  the  bay  schooners, 
but  from  all  reports  there  are  but  a  few  hundred  tons 
left  in  bay  warehouses.  In  the  event  of  a  critical 
shortage  it  will  now  be  possible  to  haul  from  a  certain 
number  of  railroad  warehouses  to  the  bay  shore,  for  in 
the  past  pleasant  weather  the  roads  in  most  country 
districts  have  become  suitable  for  teaming.  Marketing 
hay  in  this  way  is,  however,  too  expensive  to  be  re- 
torted to  unless  the  situation  is  most  urgent.  Although 
the  increased  arrivals  have  weakened  the  situation  a 
little,  yet  prices  are  still  holding  at  about  the  range 
established  three  weeks  ago. 

Beans. 

Business  in  the  bean  market  has  been  extremely 
brisk  for  the  last  few  days.  Owing  to  the  rains  and 
floods  the  crop  has  been  reduced,  and  in  every  grade  of 
beans  higher  prices  prevail.  The  amount  of  trading  on 
Change  has  exceeded  that  of  previous  weeks  very  no- 
ticeably and  it  is  evident  tnat  dealers  are  expecting 
a  considerable  shortage  later  on.  Holders  are  making 
no  concessions. 

Poultry. 

Small  young  chickens  are  cheaper  than  they  were  a 
week  ago  and  the  smallest  varieties  are  a  drug  on 
the  market.  The  larger  hens  and  young  roosters  are, 
however,  firmer  than  before  in  good  grades,  but  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  poor  poultry  being  shipped  in 
now  with  little  demand  for  it.  The  best  grades  of 
large  hens  will  fetch  $10  now,  while  small  hens  are 
worth  only  from  $5.50  to  $0.  Squabs  are  cheaper,  sell- 
ing at  from  $1.75  to  $2.25,  and  old  pigeons  are  in  less 
demand,  the  price  being  down  to  $1.25.  Dressed  tur- 
keys are  bringing  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound, 
though  the  hot  weather  has  been  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  spoiled  or  nearly  spoiled  goods  which 
sell  at  15  cents  and  upward.  There  is  a  very  poor 
demand  now  for  live  turkeys. 

Butter. 

A  steady  demand  from  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
responsible  for  keeping  up  tue  market  in  butter,  which 
has  declined  from  33%  cents  a  week  ago  to  28  cents 
now  and  would  go  still  lower  but  for  the  Northern 
shipments.  A  great  deal  of  butter  is  sent  in  the 
spring  of  each  year,  there  being  a  good  demand  when 
the  price  here  is  30  cents  or  less.  The  Northern 
dealers  have  been  waiting  until  the  recent  high  prices 
due  to  the  weather  should  drop  before  giving  their 
orders. 

Cheese. 

Though  the  market  has  declined  from  16%  cents  to 
16  during  the  last  week,  cheese  prices  remain  firm  at 
that  figure,  which  was  the  quotation  two  weeks  ago. 
There  have  been  large  receipts  of  both  cheese  and 
butter  since  the  rain  ceased  but  the  steady  demand  has 
tended  to  keep  the  quotations  up.  Good  shipping  orders 
have  been  taken  by  many  of  the  dealers  and  they  are 
therefore  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  local  market. 
Eggs. 

An  interesting  situation  in  the  egg  market  has  come 
about  through  the  efforts  of  certain  dealers  to  over- 
reach their  competitors  in  outbidding  them  for  the 
supply  from  the  farmers.  Some  of  the  large  houses 
made  contracts  with  customers  who  had  previously 
supplied  other  firms,  agreeing  to  pay  whatever  price 
was  quoted  on  the  market  for  eggs  on  the  farm.  In 
order  to  make  this  competition  as  costly  to  the  in- 
ventors of  the  scheme,  the  dealers  who  were  outbidden 
have  been  running  up  the  price  to  23  cents  by  bidding 
that  on  the  market,  though  none  were  bought  at  that 
figure.  This  is  said  to  be  a  fictitious  price,  which  the 
value  of  the  product  will  not  warrant,  but  the  re- 
vengeful dealers  will  probably  succeed  in  keeping  it  up 


for  some  time  to  come.    Those  who  are  storing  eggs 
are  not  willing  to  pay  23  or  24  cents  and  therefore 
there  is  not  much  doing  in  trade  at  those  figures. 
Vegetables. 

Lignter  receipts  in  asparagus  tend  to  make  the  mar- 
ket stronger  than  before.  A  large  part  of  the  product 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  Sacramento  valley  floods, 
and  dealers  estimate  that  only  about  one-half  of  what 
might  have  been  brought  in  will  be  available.  Rhubarb 
is  a  little  easier  owing  to  increased  receipts.  The 
best  grades  of  onions  are  in  good  demand  at  $3  per 
cental.  Cut  onions  sell  at  about  $2,  and  the  poorer 
grades  are  very  hard  to  sell.  It  is  thought  that  the 
prices  will  keep  up  for  a  short  time  longer  before 
dropping.  At  present  there  are  large  shipments  being 
made  by  carload  lots  to  the  North. 

Potatoes. 

Receipts  were  very  heavy  the  first  of  the  week, 
many  thousand  sacks  being  sent  in  from  the  flooded 
districts  as  there  was  not  room  for  them  in  country 
warehouses.  Buyers  held  off  a  while  expecting  lower 
prices,  but  holders  were  of  a  different  opinion  and 
held  firmly  to  the  old  quotations.  The  expected  rail- 
road tie-up  has  something  to  do  with  the  continued 
strong  market,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  landing  goods 
from  steamers.  Oregon  Burbanks  are  quoted  up  to 
$2.50  per  cental,  but  there  is  not  much  stock  on  the 
market  that  brings  over  $2.25.  The  demand  for  all 
varieties  is  very  strong. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  change  in  the  situa- 
tion, though  apples  are  quoted  a  little  higher  than  last 
week.  Bananas  being  from  $1  to  $2  per  bunch 
(Hawaiian)  and  from  $2  to  $3  for  Eastern. 

Nuts. 

San  Francisco  is  using  about  five  times  as  many  pine 
nuts  this  season  as  in  any  previous  year  for  a  long 
time.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  is  the  high  prices  of 
other  varieties  of  nuts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this 
year  has  been  one  of  excellent  yield  in  New  Mexico, 
where  the  chief  supply  comes  from.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  all  sorts  of  nuts  at  present. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  in  light  supply,  the  prices  in  all  grades 
being  from  40  to  50  cents  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
Navels  are  in  special  demand,  all  grades  being  eagerly 
sought  after.  The  fruit  season  seems  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent condition  as  a  rule. 

Dried  Fruits  and  Raisins. 

Peaches  are  a  shade  easier  and  more  of  a  range  is 
quoted  in  prunes.  Otherwise  all  quotations  remain  as 
for  some  time  past.  Crop  damage  reports  continue  to 
come  in,  but,  with  the  exception  of  apricots,  it  is  still 
/ather  early  for  definite  estimates.  Raisins  rule  ex- 
tremely firm  at  the  same  prices. 

Honey. 

Bright  comb  honey  is  all  gone  and  light  extracted  is 
practically  closed  out.  Quotai.ons  for  these  are  there- 
fore nominal.  The  trade  is  waiting  for  the  new  crop 
which  will  probably  not  be  in  before  June  1,  as  the 
unfavorable  weather  has  delayed  the  bees. 

Wool. 

Some  sales  of  the  new  spring  clip  have  been  made. 
The  first  sales  were  at  15  to  17  cents  for  San  Joaquin 
but  the  quality  now  offering  Is  classed  as  defective  and 
present  sales  are  from  2  to  3  cents  below  the  first 
prices.    Eastern  markets  continue  dull. 

Meats. 

The  expected  weakness  in  meats  is  now  becoming 
apparent.  Beef  is  easing  off,  small  veal  is  plentiful  and 
declining,  and  dressed  lamb  is  lower.  Fluctuations  may 
be  expected  from  now  on  as  the  present  high  prices  are 
considered  to  a  large  extent  artificial. 


The  cultivation  of  rubber  is  now  being  taught  in  the 
schools  of  West  Africa,  writes  Consul-General  Guenther 
from  Frankfort.  Every  village  is  obliged  to  plant  a 
certain  number  of  acres  in  rubber  trees.  In  the  Congo 
State  Mr.  Guenther  says  that  12.500,000  rubber  trees 
have  been  planted. 


Vice-Consul  W.  W.  Nicholls  reports  from  St.  Michaels 
that  sweet  potatoes  are  principally  used  in  the  Azores 
to  make  alcohol,  the  yield  being  10  to  11  per  cent.  The 
present  price  is  about  13  cents  (United  States  currency) 
per  quart. 


The  value  of  the  fruit  shipped  from  Jamaica  to  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1906,  was  $4,134,774.  The  shipments  to  all  other 
countries  amounted  to  $596,717. 


Lemons  valued  at  $2,653,627  were  exported  from 
Palermo,  Italy,  to  the  United  States  during  1905.  In 
1904  the  shipments  amounted  to  $2,132,760. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


DAIRYING     IN     THE  PORTERVILLE 
REGION. 

From  an  essay  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Ridgway 
at  the  University  Farmer's  Institute  at 
Porter  ville: 

As  a  dairy  s«ection,  I  know  of  nothing 
better  in  the  state  than  can  be  found 
in  Tulare  County.  To  prove  this  state- 
ment I  will  give  you  a  few  facts.  Up  to 
six  or  seven  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
creamery  in  operation  in  this  county. 
There  was  some  dairying  but  the  cream 
was  shipped  either  to  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Francisco.  I  don't  think  the  entire 
output  of  butter  exceeded  300  pounds  per 
day.  At  present  we  are  making  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds  per 
day,  and  we  have  hardly  begun  to  turn 
out  what  we  can,  and  will.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  fine  alfalfa  land  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  water  in  our  streams 
for  irrigation  purposes.  We  have  an  un- 
limited supply  of  water  just  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface  which  can  be  pumped 
at  a  figure  that  will  justify  for  dairying. 
With  these  advantages  it  is  possible  to 
have  green  feed  almost  the  year  round. 
There  was  but  one  month  in  the  year  for 
the  past  two  years  that  the  Ridgway 
Brothers  have  not  had  green  feed  for 
their  cows. 

"We  have  at  our  door  the  best  market 
in  the  world  for  dairy  products-,  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco,  and  we  don't 
need  to  fear  over-doing  the  market.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  dairy  products  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Notwithstanding  we  have  in- 
creased our  cows  by  the  thousand  and 
creameries  by  the  score  and  yet  the 
prices  year  by  year  have  ruled  higher, 
until  this  past  winter  we  saw  butter  re- 
tail in  Los  Angeles  for  50  cents  per 
pound. 

"There  is  no  class  of  farming  that  ap- 
peals to  the  man  with  a  small  capital 
as  does  dairy  farming.  One  of  the  chief 
advantages  in  dairy  farming  is  the  quick 
returns-.  The  dairy  farmer  does  not  have 
to  wait  twelve  months,  as  does  the  grain 
and  fruit  farmer,  or  five  years  as  does 
the  orange  grower,  but  his  income  be- 
gins with  the  investment. 

"We  will  suppose  a  man  buys  forty 
acres  of  land  for  $100  per  acre.  Pays 
$1500  for  25  cows-.    He    has  invested 


$5500.  He  will  have  an  income  of  $100 
the  first  month  and  from  $1500  to  $2000 
the  first  year  and  each  year  thereafter. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  he  has  taken  in 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 

"What  has  the  man  who  has  bought 
forty  acres  of  orange  land  at  $100  per 
acre  received  for  his  investment  at  the 
end  of  five  years?  His  profits  up  to  this 
time  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheet. 
All  of  this  time  he  has  been  paying  out. 
And  now  that  the  time  has  come  when 
he  should  begin  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  investment,  he  must  wait  twelve 
months  at  a  time  for  his  harvest  while 
the  dairyman  is  harvesting  every  month 
in  the  year.  Dairying  gives  us  an  even 
distribution  of  wealth.  Go  into  sections 
of  the  country  where  dairying  is  carried 
on  extensively  and  you  find  good,  com- 
fortable hous-es  and  barns  and  the  people 
are  prosperous.  Contrast  this  with  other 
sections.  There  you  will  find  a  few 
wealthy  farmers  but  the  majority  are 
poor. 

"The  dairyman  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  business  and  if  he  conducts 
it  on  bus-iness  principles,  he  will  be.  But 
if  he  is  among  the  class  of  dairymen  who 
are  complaining  that  dairying  won't  pay, 
and  that  it  is  drudgery  and  that  it  is  con- 
fining, it  is  quite  likely  he  will  not  see 
anything  to  be  proud  of.  But  did  you 
ever  hear  of  pny  one  making  a  success  in 
life  without  work?  A  man  who  does  not 
like  the  dairy  business  is  not  likely  to 
make  success  of  it.  When  I  hear,  as  I 
do  frequently,  that  the  dairy  business 
does  not  pay,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the 
trouble  is  with  the  man.  We  have  pa- 
trons at  our  creamery  who  belong  to  the 
'pay  class'  and  the  'don't  pay'  class. 

"It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
the  dairyman  whose  cows  paid  him  an 
average  of  from  $8  to  $9  per  month  for 
the  year,  believe  tnat  dairying  does  not 
pay. 

"And  you  would  not  have  to  argue  with 
the  man  whose  cows  did  not  bring  him 
but  $2  per  head  last  month  to  convince 
him  that  dairying  is  not  profitable.  If 
every  man  who  follows  dairying,  would 
take  the  care  and  pains  with  his  dairy 
that  the  orange  grower  does  with  his 
orchard,  there  is  no  que&tion  but  what 
the  dairy  would  pay. 

"But  as  Professor  Fracer  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  said,  there  are  a  great 


WOOL 


Five  Million  Pounds  Wanted 


Every  grower  should  report  his  name 
to  us  at  once  and  keep  posted  on  the 
spring  wool  market.  We  will  also 
tell  you  how  to 

SELL   TO  MANUFACTURERS 

CUT  OUT  ALL  SPECULATION 

AVOID  MIDDLEMFN 

SAVE  FROM  2  TO  5c  PER  LB. 


Co-operative  methods  on  a  strictly 
business  basis. 

It  costs  you  only  a  postal  card  or  a 
2c.  stamp  to  find  out  all  about  it. 

Write  us  today,  stating  size  of  your 
clip,  and  will  tell  you  everything. 

Century  Mercantile  Co. 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 


"HAS  GIVEN  EM  PERFECT  SATISFACTION" 


U.  S.  SKIMS  CLEANEST. 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a 
separator  is  to  get  more  cream 
— more  money — out  of  your 
milk.    The  TJ.  S.  gets  the  most. 

HOLDS  WOEUB'S  RECORD 
FOB    CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

The  Simplest  Separator, 

both  in  operating  mechanism 
and  bowl  construction.  Three 
gears  and  the  bowl  are  all  the 
'machinery'  there  is  to  the  U.S. 

A  "Simple  Bowl"  Separator. 

Only  two  strong,  simple,  eas- 
ily handled,  easy-to-clean  parts, 
inside.    Gets  ALL,  the  cream. 

The  Most  Durable  Separator. 

Few  parts,  and  those  strong 
and  finely  built  of  the  best 
materials  by  skilled  workmen. 

The  Easy  Running  Separator. 

Gearing  correctly  propor- 
tioned, strong  but  not  heavy, 
accurately  fitted,  has  ball  bear- 
ings, and  runs  in  oil. 

The  Safest  Separator. 

Gearing  all  enclosed  within 
the  solid,  low,  one-piece,  iron 
frame. 

Our  handsome  free  catalogue 
not  only  tells,  but  shows,  every- 
thing about  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  U.  S.  27 
pictures.  Please  ask  for  No.  148. 


San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal., 
Dec.  1,  1906. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say 
that  the  U.  S.  Separator  pur- 
chased of  your  agent  has  given 
me  perfect  satisfaction. 

It  runs  easy,  skims  clean, 
and  I  can  wash  it  in  4  or  5 
minutes. 

I  concluded  to  purchase  a  U. 
S.  after  inspecting  several 
makes  of  separators,  including 
the  Sears  &  Roebuck  machine, 
which  I  would  not  buy  at  any 
price. 

H.  W.  STALNACKER. 

The  best  is  cheapest  in  the 
end.  You  get  the  most  for 
your  money  when  you  buy  a 
standard,  reliable  U.  S.  Sepa- 
rator. It  skims  cleanest  and 
wears  longest. 


U.  S.  WON 
BLUE  BIBBON 

California 
Mid-State  Fair. 
Only  one 
awarded. 


FBOMFT  delivery  assured  California  customers  from  San 
Francisco  warehouse.    NO  DELAY. 

ADDBESS  ALL  LETTEBS  TO  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Imore  butter 


If  you  can  increase  your  butter  production 
■without  any  increased  cost  or  any  more  work 
won't  it  pay  you  to  do  it?   And  if  you  can  get 
more  butter  from  you  milk  with  less 
work,  that  will  be  still  better,  won't  it? 
That's  exactly  what  you  can  do  if  you 
will  do  as  Mr.  Leiting  did— buy  a 
Sharpies  Tubular  Separator.  Here's 
what  he  says  about  the  Tubular: 


Randolph,  Nebraska,  Feb.  15th,  1906. 
Gentlemen:— On  the  23rd  day  of  January, 
1906,  I  took  a  No.  4  Sharpies  Tubular  Separator 
on  trial.  On  learning  that  I  was  in  the  market 
for  a  cream  separator,  the  agent  for  the  disc 
style  "bucket  bowl"  separator  brought  one  to 
my  farm  and  requested  me  to  give  it  a  trial  be- 
fore making  a  purchase.  After  giving  both 
machines  a  fair  trial,  I  concluded  to  keep  the 
Tubular  as  I  consider  it  far  superior  to  the  other 
machine.  It  skims  closer,  runs  easier,  and  is 
very  much  easier  to  wash,  there  being  so  many 
less  parts.  From  three  skimmings  of  milk  from 
7  cows,  we  wore  able  to  make  1  Yt  lbs.  more  but- 
ter with  the  Tubular  than  we  could  with  the 
"bucket  bowl"  machine.      B.  LEITING. 


The  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separator 


MORE  BUTTER 
MORE  MONEY 

gets  all  the  cream  there  is  in  the  milk,  does  it  so 
easy  that  it's  not  work  to  run  it  at  all,  and  is  so 
simple,  with  only  one  little  part  in  the  bowl  to  wash 
and  keep  clean  that  comparison  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  extra  cream  it  gets  makes  the  Tubular  a  regular 
savings  bank  for  its  owner. 

All  the  other  good  money-making  points  are  told 
In  book  F-131,  which  you  ought  to  read.  Write  for  it 
today — we'll  send  it  free  to  you. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chicago,  III. 


many  cows  that  are  feeding  in  'guess 
land';  that  is  the  dairymen  'guesses'  at 
the  amount,  of  milk  each  cow  gives  and 
the  amount  of  money  each  cow  makes. 
We  have  large  tracts  of  'guess  land'  in 
California.  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  is  not  a  dairyman  in  this  part  of 


the  county  who  knows  what  the  individu- 
al cow  in  his  herd  is  doing. 

"Every  single  cow  that  does  not  pay 
or  that  returns  too  little  profit  to  be 
worth  the  time  and  investment  of  the 
owner,  cuts'  down  the  profit  of  a  good 
(Continued  on  page  237.) 
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Are 
You 

Feeding 
Lice 


Don't  try  keeping  hens  and  lice  at 
the  same  time.  If  you  do,  the  lice 
will  have  the  benefit,  the  hens  the 
annoyance,  you  the  experience.  Get 
rid  of  lice  before  experience  costs  too 
much.  Dust  hens,  nests,  platform*, 
every  nook  and  cranny  with 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

One  or  two  applications  will  rid  the 
house  and  hens  of  every  mite  and  body 
louse.  Instant  Louse  Killer  kills  lice 
on  poultry  horses,  cattle,  sheep  ticks, 
bugs  on  cucumbers,  squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms,  slugs  on  rose 
bushes,  etc.  It  is  also  a  perfect  dis- 
infectant and  deodorizer.  Sold  on 
a  written  guarantee.  Comes  in 
shaker-top  can  for  convenient  use 
winter  or  summer.  See  that  the  word 
"instant"  is  on  the  can,  as  there  are 
many  imitators. 

1  lb.  35  cts.    3  lbs.  85  cts. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  your  order  to  nst,  » 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

TUK  PETALFM A  INCl'R  ATOR  CO- 
l'etulurua.  California. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributor*. 


HOME  CIRCLE. 


LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING. 

Live  for  something;  be  not  idle; 

Look  about  thee  for  employ; 
Sit  not  down  to  useless  dreaming, 

Labor  is  the  sweetest  joy. 
Folded  hands  are  ever  weary, 

Selfish  hearts  are  never  gay; 
Life  for  thee  hath  many  duties, 

Active  be,  then,  while  you  may. 
Scatter  blessings  in  thy  pathway; 

Gentle  words  and  cheering  smiles 
Better  are  than  gold  and  silver, 

With  the.r  grief-dispelling  wiles. 
As  the  pleasant  sunshine  falleth 

Ever  on     e  grateful  earth, 
So  let  sympathy  and  kindness 

Gladden  well  the  darkened  hearth. 


HIS  ONE  FAILING. 

Krucewich  has  been  living  in  his  new 
home  about  week  when  Cooke  intro- 
duced himself  as  a  neighbor.  The  house 
Krucewich  had  taken  and  the  premises 
surrounding  it  were  not  in  very  good 
condition,  a  circumstance  that  had  been 
considered  in  tne  rent,  and  the  newcomer 
was  standing  in  the  weedy  and  littered 
back  yard,  contemplating  the  ramshackle 


Give 
r  your  harness^ 
"life"  and1 
'  strength — make  1 
it  weather-proof, 
'sweat-proof  and' 
Fdurable  by  using1 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

I  Tone*  up  tlio  leather  fibres.  Pre- 

]  venta  decay*  Contains  nothing 
that  v.  ill  cut  and  chafe. 

I  BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL  j 

helps  the  'wheels  go  round, 
k  Makes  heavy  loads  light  and  i 
\hardroad8eaay.  Better  than/ 
.  Castor  <  Ul.  E  very  where—  a 
all  »lzetv   Made  by 
.  STANDARD  OIL  CO. . 

□corpora ted 


gate  of  the  old  fence,  when  Cooke 
strolled  up. 

"You've  got  a  job  before  you  fixing 
this  place,  1  should  say,"  he  remarked. 

"I  seem  to  have,"  assented  Krucewich. 
"I've  got  to  get  a  man  to  mow  down  these 
weeds  about  the  first  thing.  You  don't 
know  of  anybody,  do  you?" 

"Mow  'em  yourself."  said  Cooke. 
"Shucks!  That's  no  job.  You'll  have  to 
take  the  scythe  to  'em,  though." 

"I  haven't  got  a  scythe,"  said  Kruce- 
wich, "and  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  use 
it  if  I  had." 

"Easy,"  said  Cooke.  "I've  got  one.  I'll 
go  to  the  house  and  get  it  and  show  you 
how  to  swing  it.  No  trouble,  it's  just 
across  the  alley.  Cooke's  my  name.  Just 
wait  there  a  moment." 

Before  Krucewich  could  remonstrate 
he  had  hustled  away  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  he  returned  with  a  scythe. 

"It  isn't  everybody  who  knows  how  to 
use  a  scythe,"  he  said.  "But  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  country  and  when  I 
was  a  boy  a  mowing  machine  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  curiosity.  Here's  the  way  to 
hold  it.  See?  Now  you  bring  it  around 
close  to  the  ground  this  way." 

He  started  off  and  mowed  a  swath  the 
length  of  the  yard  and  then  stopped  and 
mopped  his  face  as  Krucewich  came  up. 

"Say,  that'.;  fine,"  said  Krucewich,  ad- 
miringly. "I  believe  that  beats  a  lawn 
mower,  anyway.    Let  me  try  it." 

Cooke  handed  him  the  scythe,  showing 
him  how  to  place  his  hands  again  and 
then  stepped  back.  Kruecewich  brought 
the  implement  around  with  what  would 
have  been  a  beautiful  sweep  if  the  point 
had  not  stuck  into  the  ground. 

"That's  funny,"  he  said. 

"You  want  to  keep  the  point  raised," 
said  Cooke.    "Here,  this  way." 

He  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  yard 
this  time.  Krucewich,  though  watching 
him  with  intense  interest,  had  waited  for 
him  to  come  back.  Then  he  took  the 
scythe  again  and  made  a  few  more  in- 
effective motions. 

"I  don't  seem  quite  to  get  the  hang  of 
it  yet,"  he  said,  handing  the  scythe  back 
again.  "You  s-eem  to  do  it  so  neatly  and 
easily.  You  have  a  sort  of  drawing 
stroke,  haven't  you?  Show  me  again,  if 
you  don't  mind." 

"There's  a  knack,  of  course,"  observed 
Cooke,  complacently.    "Now  watch." 

Off  he  went  again,  the  weeds  falling 
smoothly  before  him  and  being  carried 
along  the  heel  of  the  blade  to  regular 
windrows  as  he  went.  Krucewich  could 
not  restrain  his  admiration. 

"It  seems  wonderful  to  me,"  he  said. 
"I  must  have  Mrs.  Krucewich  see  this. 
Just  excuse  me  a  minute,  Mr.  Cooke." 

He  went  into  the  house  and  returned 
with  his  wife,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
obliging  neighbor.  She  seemed  even  more 
enthusiastically  appreciative  than  Kruce- 
wich, if  possible. 

"Why,  there's  really  nothing  remark- 
able about  it,"  said  Cooke,  modestly,  after 
he  had  made  another  circuit. 

"Aren't  you  awfully  tired?"  asked  Mrs. 
Krucewich,  solicitously. 

"This  is  mere  play,"  laughed  Cooke, 
starting  another  round.  When  he  had 
worked  back  to  the  place  of  beginning 
Krucewich  insisted  that  he  should  stop. 
"I'll  hunt  up  a  man,"  he  said.  "No  use 
of  your  tiring  yourself  out.  Take  off 
your  coat,  anyway." 

Cooke  shed  his  coat  and  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  the  lot  was  mowed. 

"My!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Krucewich, 
"How  much  better  it  does  look!" 

"I  should  think  if  I  sowed  seed  on  it 

now  and  watered    it    well  "  began 

Krucewich. 

"Not  without  spading  it  up,"  said 
Cooke.  "You  want  to  get  these  weeds 
buried  or  they'll  grow  up  again." 

The  next  morning  Krucewich  started 
to  spading.    He  had  got  a  piece  perhaps 


One  Man 
One  Hammer 

and  the  roll. 


So  runs  the  brief  and 
simple  story  of  getting 
a  perfect  roof  with 


REX 

FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


It  is  made  on  honor  and  backed  by  a 
firm  with  a  business  reputation  covering 
r    the  past  70  years. 

What  Should  a  Good  Roof  Do? 

Protect  from   water,    cold,    heat,    sparks  and 
fumes — be  laid  with  economy,  and  wear  without 
expensive  repair. 
Unlike  shingles,  REX  Flintkote  ROOFING  will  not 
blaze  up  at  the  first  spark— unlike  slate,  it  will  not  yield 
to  the  gale  of  wind— unlike  tar,  it  will  not  melt  and  run 
—unlike  tin,  it  will  not  rust  nor  leak  at  the  first  chance. 

Unlike  them  all— it  may  be  laid  by  any  ordinary 
workman— with  a  hammer— everything  else  needed  is 
in  the  roll. 

Unlike  them  all  it  is  suitable  for  every  kind  of 

farm  building.  (J 

Samples  and  Book  Sent  on  Request 

Manufacturers  of  cheap  roofing  closely  imitate  the  out- 
ide  appearance  of  REX  Flint- 
kote ROOFING— the  value  is 
inside — it  doesn't  show  when 
you  buy  it.    It  shows  only  in 
years   of  honest  service. 
'Look  for  the  Boy"^^-  on 
our  trade  mark — and  buy 
without  hesitation. 

J.  A.  &  W.  &  BIRD  CO. 

India  St..  Boston 

W.  P.  Fuller  4  Co..  San  Francis. 
Sacramento.  Lob  Anne  lis;  Portland. 
O-  *gon;  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Spokane.  »  aah, 


four  feet  square  done  when  Cooke  came 
up. 

"You  don't  seem  to  be  getting  along 
very  fast,"  he  commented. 

"Why,  the  sod  seems  a  little  tough," 
"It  isn't  the  soil,  it's  that  spade  you're 
using."  said  Cooke.  "You  can't  expect 
to  do  much  with  that — and  you  aren't 
turning  it  well  under.  I  guess  you  never 
did  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  work, 
eh  " 

"Not  a  great  deal,"  admitted  Kruce- 
wich, abandoning  the  spade  to  his  neigh- 
bor's grasp.  "Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  have  it  plowed." 

"A  little  patch  like  this?  Nonsense! 
See  here."  He  jabbed  the  spade  into  the 
ground,  forced  it  down  almost  vertically 
with  his  foot,  wrenched  back  and  dropped 
the  inverted  clod  well  forward. 

"It  takes  muscle  to  work  like  that," 
said  Krucewich,  as  the  third  spadeful 
was  turned  over. 

Cooke  made  no  answer  until  he  got 
to  his  end  of  the  row.  Then  he  said, 
"It  is  pretty  hard  with  this  spade.  I've 
got  a  good  one  over  at  the  house.  I'll 
run  over  and  get  it." 

Certainly  Cooke's  spade  did  the  work 
far  more  effectively.  Krucewich,  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  as  he  watched  the  ener- 
getic Cooke,  admitted  that  it  did.  "But 
I  don't  want  you  to  spade  up  the  whole 
garden,"  he  said  presently.  "Let  me 
try  it  a  while." 

"You're  not  going  deep  enough,"  said 
Cooke.  "You  don't  want  to  hold  the 
spade  slanting — at  least,  not  so  much 
on  the  slant.  The  way  you  do  you  just 
skim  off  the  top.    Now  you  look." 

"You're  a  wonder,"  said  Krucewich, 
lighting  another  cigarette. 

He  showed  Krucewich  how  to  sow  his 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  andSchool  of  Engineering 

The  Leading  Commercial  and 
Engineering  School  In  the  West 

Has  branches  at  Oakland,  Stockton,  Fresno  aud 
Santa  Cruz. 

ESTABLISHED  0  VER  40  TSARS. 

80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machine*; 
20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering departments.  All  department*  open  the 
entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction 
Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


lawn  seed;  he  showed  him  how  to  fix 
the  back  gate,  how  to  repair  the  fence, 
how  to  string  it  for  cucumber  vines. 
He  showed  him  how  an  out-house  should 
be  built  and  how  beans  and  potatoes 
mower  should  be  filed,  how  the  lawn 
should  be  hilled  and  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
should  be  rolled  to  make  it  even  enough 
for  croquet,  how  paint  should  be  applied 
to  a  porch,  how  a  wheelbarrow  should  be 
used.  Almost  any  time  you  could  see 
Cooke  in  the  garden  with  his  coat  off 
and  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  and  Kruce- 
wich lounging  near  smoking  and  watch- 
ing him  admiringly. 

The  Krucewich  place  in  course  of  time 
came  to  look  as  neat  and  well  kept  as 
any  in  the  suburb.  One  of  his  office 
friends  who  was  over  to  spend  the  Sun- 
day complimented   Krucewich  upon  its 


IPPIA  The  DrouSht  -  Resisting 
Lir  I  lf\,  Lawn  Plant,  a  new  and 
Remarkable  Substitute  for  Lawn 
Grass.  Solves  the  problem  of  main- 
taining a  lawn  through  the  dry  Cali- 
fornia summer.  Descriptive  circular 
and  price  list  on  application.  For  sale 
by  John  Swett  &  Son,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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one  place  where 
buy  grazing  land 
e  stock  and  ir- 
rigated land  for  farming 
purposes  side  by  side — That  is  in 
Sunny  Southern  Alberta,  Canada. 

Just  stop  and  consider  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  arrangement  as  that 
—For  farming  purposes  you  have  a 
never  failing  water  supply  which  in- 
sures your  crop,  when  you  place  seed 
in  the  soil— You  also  are  assured  of 
having  a  constant  supply  of  water  for 
your  live  stock. 

On  the  irrigated  portion  of  your 
farm  you  can  raise  most  any  kind  of 
grain  or  root  crops — you  can  raise 
forage  for  your  live  stock. 

On  the  non-irrigated  section  you 
will  have  the  finest  range  for  your 
live  stock  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
The  native  grasses  on  the  plains  of 
Alberta  are  rich  in  the  fattening  prop- 
erties so  much  so  that  Alberta  beef 
shipped  direct  from  the  ranges  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  fine  as  the 
corn  fed  beef  of  the  States. 

Good  markets  are  one  of  the  features 
of  Alberta — the  farmer  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  everything  he  raises 
at  prices  as  satisfactory,  considering 


the  cost  of  production,  as  are  to  be 
had  anywhere. 

Combination  farms  in  the  irrigated 
district  of  Southern  Alberta  are  to  be 
had  at  a  price  so  low  and  on  terms  so 
easy  that  everyone  should  own  a  farm. 
Of  course,  the  irrigated  lands  cost  a 
little  more  than  the  non-irrigated  and 
that  is  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
get  a  combination  farm.  A  live  stock 
range  can  be  secured  very  cheaply, 
while  in  other  districts  where  nothing 
grows  on  non-irrigated  lands  the  set- 
tler must  pay  high  prices  for  every 
acre  whether  he  desires  to  utilize  it 
for  live  stock  raising  or  not. 

The  water  supply  in  Canada  is  un- 
failing because  the  government  does 
not  authorize  the  construction  of 
more  ditches  than  there  is  water  to 
fill,  and  the  heavy  water  supply  comes 
down  from  the  mountains  just  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  it  is  most 
needed,  during  spring  and  summer. 

Come  to  Alberta  and  get  a  combina- 
tion farm — we  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
about  the  low  prices  and  easy  terms 
— We  will  also  be  glad  to  tell  you 
how  to  see  the  country  at  very  low 
cost — It  is  a  fine  trip.  Write  us  for 
information  and  then  come  up. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IRRIGATION  COLONIZATION  CO.,  Ltd. 

61  Ninth  Street,  West,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Sales  Department,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Irrigated  Lands.  6 


GUARANTEED :   65   per  Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 

"We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CTjICAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 

Milking  Made  Easy 

By  using  the 

Burrell=Lawarence=Kennerdy  Milking  Machine 


150  in  daily 
use  in  Califor- 
nia by  leading 
dairymen 


They  save 
time,  labor  and 
money  and  are 
absolutely  san- 
itary. 


Tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  an  outfit 

that  will  do  your  work . 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


BAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


appearance.  "It  must  take  a  lot  of  work," 
he  said. 

"You  bet  it  does,"  said  Krucewich, 
feelingly.  "But  it's  worth  it.  A  man 
gets  a  certain  satisfaction  in  improving 
his  home.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the 
place  when  we  first  moved  in."  Here  he 
stopped  to  wave  his  hand  cordially  to 
Cooke  in  his  garden  across  the  street. 

"That's  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a  chap," 
said  Krucewich.  "He's  just  got  one  fail- 
ing—everlastingly butting  in  when 
you're  starting  to  do  anything  and  try- 
ing to  tell  you  how  it  ought  to  be  done." 

HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS 


Ink  stains  may  be  removed  from  ging- 
ham by  wetting  the  spots  with  milk  and 
then  covering  the  same  with  salt.  This 
must  be  done  before  washing. 

When  your  feet  become  cold  during 
your  hours  of  work,  tij  tip-toeing  around 
for  a  few  minutes,  staying  up  on  your 
toes  as  long  as  possible.  This  will  ex- 
ercise them  and  start  the  circulation. 

Try  making  the  bottom  part  of  old 
nightgowns  into  petticoat  foundations. 
Usually  the  shoulders  in  nightgowns  are 
worn  out  when  the  lower  part  is  good. 
With  the  addition  of  a  lace  edged  ruffle, 
much  more  wear  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way  and  when  the  skirt  wears,  sew  the 
ruffle  on  to  another  of  like  kind. 

If  your  bed  clothing  supply  is  low  try 
putting  a  layer  of  newspapers  between 
the  quilts.  It  is  equal  to  another  com- 
forter. 

A  child's  school  lunch  basket  can  be 
kept  sweet  and  clean  by  dipping  it  first 
into  hot  salt  water,  then  into  cold  watf;r 
about  once  a  month.  Dry  quickly  by  the 
fire  or  in  the  sunshine. 

To  make  oatmeal  water  use  one  cup  of 
oatmeal  in  a  stone  Jar,  one  cup  of  sugar 
(brown  is  the  best),  juice  and  rind  of 
three  lemons,  cut  thin.  Cover  this  with 
three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
stand  till  the  sugar  is  melted.  Then 
strain  and  put  on  Ice. 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 

Tea  Bread — Scald  one  cup  of  milk  and 
add  a  level  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Let 
it  cool,  add  one  level  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
quarter  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one  table- 
spoonful of  cool  water.  Sift  in  enough 
bread  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Beat 
well,  then  cut  the  stiffly  beaten  white 
of  one  egg  into  the  dough,  cover  and  let 
rise  until  very  light.  Cut  the  dough 
down  and  knead  well,  then  make  into 
one  loaf  or  into  small  rolls,  and  put 
into  a  pan.  Cover  with  cheese  cloth  and 
let  rise  until  twice  its  first  size,  then 
bake. 

Boiled  Finnan  Haddie  —  Dip  a  small 
finnan  haddie  in  boiling  water  twice  and 
wipe  dry  in  a  cloth;  put  into  a  greased 
wire  broiler  and  broil  with  the  flesh  side 
next  to  the  coals  or  the  gas  flame.  Turn 
the  skin  side  over,  but  be  careful  not  to 
burn  it,  for  this  gives  a  disagreeable 
flavor.  Put  the  fish  on  a  warm  platter 
and  spread  on  a  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice. 


HORSEMEN  KNOW  ITS  VALUE. 

Fresno.  Cal.,  Nov.  12,  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

Kindly  send    pictures  of  famous    horses  We 
carry  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  1SALSAM  in  stock, 
and  have  a  steady  demand  for  it  among  horsemen 
BUKF.R  &  COLSON  DRUG  CO. 


Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mts.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Of.n  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 

Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop         Saratoga,  Cal. 


It's  not  fair  to  your  lamp  to 
dwarf  its  light  with  a  poor 
chimney.  I  manufacture 
lamp-chimneys  that  get  the 
most  out  of  lamp-light,  and 
that  won't  break  from  heat. 

I  put  Macbeth  on  every 
one,  because  it  tells  you  how 
to  get  the  best  in  lamp- 
chimneys. 

My  Index  tells  about  these  facts,  and  tells 
how  to  get  the  right  size  chimney  for  your 
lamp.    It's  free — let  me  send  it  to  you. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


LAND  FOR  SALES  a\D  TO  REXT 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 


FOR  iS/VI^15 


IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  ot 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case  it  is  beltived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 


F.  c.  lush, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Adminis  rator  of  the  estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AMD 

BLACKKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Cal  i 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Write  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  New 

Bookht  on  ANTHRAX  an  J  BLACKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Sheets  Berkeley,  Cal 

Wot  of  San  Pablo  Ave  . 


Blake,  Moffitt4Twme.EE;: 

1400  Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

Electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surviving,  Arcniticturt.  Drawing  and  Allaying 

§roo  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Califomi* 
Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  I) BR  NAILLEN,  Pree't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorination 
AB»»y,$35;  Blowpipe  Assay,         Full  Course  of  As- 
saying    Established  in  1864     Send  for  circular. 


EXCELL 


■BP  ROOFING 
steel  &  SIDING 


Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  Wo  are  man- 
ufacturers and  dandle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  of 
our  roofing  and  siding  Is  made  In  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  Is  guaranteed.  Ifitlsn'tthe  best 
you  can  Duy  anywhere,  don't  pay  (or 
It  Ea*7  to  lay.  No  aipsrUsc*  t>«ed«d.  Tt  11 
us  thrut  ymir  bulldlnf  tod  l»t  ut  quote  7011 
factor*  nrWa.  Write  for  Motel  Good".  Cfttelog 
No.  RMHtefrte. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO. 

 Oltrali&d,  Ohio. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINO.  Fresno.  Oalilornia,  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls  and 
Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows. 

RIVKRSIDK     EBRD     HOLSTEIN     CATTLE  — 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world.  Send 
for  catalogue.      Pierce    Land    &   Stock    Co  ,  I 
Stockton,  Cal.  

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horn*, milk  strain.  High  class  stock,  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P.  O  Box   321  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTKINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calil.  Stock  near  S.  F. 
P.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  P. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durhsms.    Address  fi.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

A.  J.  C.  C.  JERSEV'S.  Service  bulls  of  noted 
strains.  Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin 
Co  ,Cal. 

HOWARD    CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 

Temporary  address,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

JERSEYS  llol. STE INS,  \  DCKHAMS,  Bred  es 
pecially  for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOJHBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  Southdown  Sheep. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN.  Dixon.  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

FOR  SALE  -Pure  bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats.  JAMES 
H.  HESTER,  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY   EGGS.    25c  each 
Chas.  F.  Gould,  Uhula  Vista,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  aud   Egtjs—  Hd  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  NILES  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickeus,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE    AND    POLAND -CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  BIO  WE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.    Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  1  al. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  DUROC  HOGS. 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Established  in  1876 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.CROLEY,    637  Brannan  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Mann- 
facturer  and| 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.    Seud  for  Catalogue — FREE 


Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS.— Our  birds  are 
larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  lay  bet- 
ter than  Leghorns,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
$7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right 
kind;  a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record 
and  Price  of  eggs. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  County. 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importer  and   Breeder',  of  All  Varieties  of  Lano 
and  Water  Bowls 

Stock  for    bale  toepi  31  361  McAlli-ter  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Safe,  Kpci'dj,  and  Posltlre  dm 
Thesafegt.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 

the  place  of  all  Mnamcnt6  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
KemoveB  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUl'ERSEOES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  KIKING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  • 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SIER<RA  KENNELS 

K    M.  TIDD,  Proprietor 


Scotch 
Collies 


Stud— Imported  Craigmore    Cracksman—Fee,  $| 

 FOR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches  from  $[0.00  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best.  When 
writing  particularize  your  want. 

SIERRA  KliNNELS,  Berkeley.  Cal 


200-250  ...      .  FERTILITY 

egg  fowls  j  White  Wyandottes  gijarantefd 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E 
Orr,  Secy-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle, 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  k-adiug  coast  shows  fot  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  e^gs  and  for  the  table. 
Catdogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


POR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STOCKMEN" — Here  is  your  chance  to 
secure  a  FIRST-CLASS,  WEIL  IMPROVED  STOCK  RANCH 

in  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  terms. 
Wood  enough  on  the  place  to  pav  for  it 
several  times,  and  near  the  R.  R.  For  full 
particulars,  address  W.  W.  G.,  box  No.  ia, 
this  office. 


We  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  try  a 

Whitcomb  Steel 
Barn  Door  Latch 

The  Whitcomb  is  the  most  conve- 
nient latch  made.  Can  be  attached  to 
any  door  with  ease.  No  fitting  neces- 
sary. Holds  door  open  or  closed. 
Horses  cannot  open  it.  Nothing  about 
it  that  will  catch  in  the  harness.  Two 
large  handles  enable  you  to  open  the 
door  from  either  side.  Strong  and 
durable.  Enameled  finish  with  gal- 
vanized bolt. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  the 
Whitcomb,  send  40c  to  pay  express 
charges  and  we  will  send  you  one 
latch  free. 

Albany  Hardware  Specialty  Co., 

Box  110.  Albany,  Wisconsin. 


Territory  Free. 


Beekman's 
Single  Trace 
Harness 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Nursery. 
Either  single  or  double.  Adjustable. 
Works  on  either  side  of  animal's  hind 
'egs  as  desired. 

Guaranteed. 
Not  to  have  any  side  draft; 
Not  to  chafe  the  animal; 
Impossible  to  break    vines    or  scar 
trees  with  trace  or  single  tree. 
Satisfaction,  or  money  cheerfully  re- 
funded. 

PRIGE  $25 

Geo.  Vo  Beckman 

LODI,  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Butte. 

GROWERS  EXPECT  GOOD  PEACH 
CROP—  Oroville  Weekly  Register:  The 
season  has  now  advanced  far  enough  to 
make  it  possible  to  estimate  the  proba- 
bilities for  the  fruit  crop.  It  was  feared 
that  the  constant  rains  of  a  week  ago 
during  the  blossoming  of  the  peach  trees 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  crop  by  wash- 
ing out  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  and 
prevent  fertilization,  says  the  Gridley 
Herald.  The  bright  weather  of  the  past 
few  days,  however,  is  encouraging  and 
fruit  growers  are  confident  of  a  good 
stand  of  peaches.  Prunes  were  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  hurt  by  the  heavy 
rains  and  it  is  thought  that  the  crop  will 
be  a  normal  cne.  Pears  should  be  an  av- 
erage crop.  Apricots  will  probably  prove 
a  failure,  but  the  almond  trees  are  hold- 
ing out  surprisingly  good  prospects  for  a 
crop.  Grape  vines?  are  not  yet  far  enough 
advanced  to  make  a  guess  on  the  crop 
possible. 

Fresno. 

GOOD  PEACH  CROP  IS  PRESENT 
PROSPECT.— Fresno  Morning  Repub- 
lican: Promise  of  a  good  peach  crop  is 
contained  in  the  monthly  report  of  the 
county  horticultural  commission  filed  yes- 
terday by  its  secretary,  F.  C.  Schell.  The 
winter  peach  blight  is  causing  some 
trouble,  but  it&  ravages  have  been 
checked  by  spraying  .  The  report  of  the 
commission  is  as  follows:  "We  have  in- 
spected 2S00  deciduous  trees  and  plants 
from  Eastern  points*  and  found  the  same 
in  healthy  condition.  We  have  issued 
1200  certificates  for  nursery  stock  shipped 
from  Fresno  county  to  other  points.  We 
have  inspected  the  large  peach  growing 
districts,  and  while  the  so-called  winter 
peach  blight  is  in  evidence,  good  results 
have  been  derived  from  the  early  spray 
with  bluestone  and  lime,  and  prospects 
for  a  peach  crop  are  good.  "The  curl 
leaf  is  showing  up  in  some  sections,  but 
from  this  little  damage  is  looked  for." 
Kings. 

NEW  CREAMERY  NEARLY  FIN- 
ISHED.— Hanford  Weekly  Sentinel:  The 
new  creamery  building  being  constructed 
by  the  Maple  Grove  Creamery  Company 
at  the  east  city  limits  of  this  city,  is 
rapidly  being  completed.  It  is  now  all 
inclosed  and  the  corrugated  iron  building 
that  will  be  used  for  the  engine  and  boiler 
room  is  finished.  In  a  short  time  the 
machinery  will  be  placed  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  plant  commenced. 

Mendocino. 

TO  FAVOR  PACIFIC  HOPS.— Dispatch 
Democrat:  The  E.  Clemons  Horst  Co., 
well  known  as  growers  of  and  dealers-  in 
hops,  are  responsible  for  a  unique  move 
that  is  expected  to  do  away  with  the 
discrimination  in  the  Eastern  markets 
against  Pacific  Coast  hops.  New  York 
grown  hops  sell  at  nearly  twice  the  price 
paid  for  hops  grown  on  this  coast,  al- 
though it  is  claimed  that  experts  cannot 
distinguish  the  difference  by  any  means 
whatever.  The  plan  adopted  by  Horst 
is  to  raise  a  purse  of  $5000  to  be  given 
to  any  person  who  will  set  forward  a 
plan  or  formula  whereby  the  two  hops 
may  be  distinguished.  They  feel  that 
this-  offer  would  bring  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  difference  and  that  Pacific 
Coast  hops  should  and  would  sell  for 
as  much  as  those  grown  in  New  York. 
Following  is  the  company's  letter  to  J. 
O.  Eldred,  their  representative  here: 

'  Enclosed  herewith  we  send  you  mem- 
orandum showing  form  and  agreement 
being  signed  by  the  prominent  hop  deal- 
ers- and  hop  growers  on  the  coast  with 
regard  to  a  $5000  purse,  which  is  to  be 
given  to  the  one  who  will  suggest  and 


The  Profit  in 
POULTRY  RAISING 

To  make  a  market  bird  consume  a 
large  amount  of  fattening  food  with 
increasing  appetite,  is  to  insure  good 
returns  at  marketing  tim^  Here  is  one 
more  place  where  Or.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  shows  surprising  results. 
To  use  this  wonderful  tonic  as  directed, 
is  to  see  an  immediate  improvementfln 
the  condition  of  the  fowl. 

DR.  HESS 
Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.V.S.) ,  and  is  a  guaranteed  flesh-maker 
and  egg-producer.  It  contains  a  peculiar 
germ-destroying  principle  that  makes 
Pan-a-ce-a  different.  Besides  the  tonic 
to  the  digestion,  and  supplying  iron  for 
the  blood,  it  also  cleanses  the  system 
and  absolutely  kills  bacteria,  the  source 
of  disease.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
is  endorsed  by  the  leading  poultry  asso- 
ciations in  United  States  and  Canada. 
Costs  but  a  penny  a  duy  for  thirty 
fowls  aud  Is  sold  on  a  \r»ltten 
guarantee. 

1 J  lb.  package,  35c.    12  lbs.  $1.75 
5  lbs.  65c.  25-Ib.  pail.  $3.50 

Send  a  cents  tor  Dr.  Iless  IS-pave  Poultry 
Hook,  ine. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Iimtunt  I  ..N-.-  Mil.  r  Kills  Llee. 

THE  PETALt'MA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petali'ma,  Ca i.ipoksi a. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 


demonstrate  a  sure  method  of  distin- 
guishing States  from  Pacifies. 

"The  object  of  this  is  to  put  a  stop  to 
Pacifies  selling  for  much  le»s  price  than 
States. 

"We  wish  you  would  show  this  mem- 
orandum to  all  of  the  prominent  dealers 
and  growers,  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact  and  get  them  to  sign  it.  Every 
hop  dealer  and  grower  to  whom  I  have 
suggested  this  has  already  signed  it,  but 
the  more  people  that  sign  it  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  coa&t  industry.  We  pro- 
pose to  have  these  contribution  lists  pub- 
lished and  we  propose  to  get  it  into  the 
hands  of  every  brewer  that  uses  New 
York  State  hops. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  it  will  have  the  desired  effect,  and 
there  is  no  possible  chance  for  any  one 
getting  the  $5000,  as  the  line  of  samples 
we  will  submit  will  be  so  big  a  line  there 
will  be  no  earthly  chance  of  anybody 
guessing  it.  We  have  subscribed  $1000 
and  wish  you  would  get  people  to  sub- 
scribe for  whatever  they  will,  and  if  we 
can  make  the  purse  $10,000  or  $20,000 
tK>  much  stronger  will  be  the  position. 
Don't  put  anybody  on  the  list  except  re- 
sponsible dealers  and  growers. 

"Please  woik  this  up  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble as  there  is  no  time  to  be  los>t  in  hand- 
ling the  matter.  Handling  the  matter 
promptly  will  do  a  whole  lot  to  discour- 
age New  York  State  farmers  from  putting 
in  their  next  crop,  as  they  will  not  be 
anxious  to  handle  hops  that  are  going  to 
sell  at  a  reduction  over  what  they  have 
been  selling,  or  twice  the  price  of  Paci- 
fies. And  at  double  the  Pacifies  the  New 
York  State  farmers  are  getting  rich 
while  the  coast  farmers  are  starving. 

"The  people  in  the  breweries  who  pay 
the  money  for  the  hops  will  not  keep  on 
paying  double  the  price  for  New  York 
States  when  the  brewmaster  has  a  chance 
to  compete  for  the  $5000  purse,  and  does 
not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  or 


"pCT  Tp  \X7    QVA  f  A  TT^Q     b.  s.  aur.,  I'niv.  Cal  Agricultural  Engineer.  Field 
I^XvUL/lL,    VV  .  v3I  iUiHLVO,    Work  and  Reports  on  Agricultural  Properties,  Soils,  Re- 
claimed Lands,  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspection,  Alfalfa  and  Alfalfa  Feeding,  Farm  Irrigation  and 
Drainage.  Cattle  Judging  ami  Feeding;  Infectious  Diseases  of  Stock;  Purchasing  of  Stock  and  Agricul- 
tural  Machinery.         2231  Piedmont  Way,  Berkeley.  Cal.    sV  M 
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if  he  does  and  fails,  as  he  undoubtedly 
will,  you  will  never  hear  anything  more 
from  the  brewmaster  on  the  subject  of 
New  York  States  being  worth  more  than 
Pacifies.        Very  truly  yours, 

"E.  CLEMONS  HORST  CO. 
"P.  S- — We  don't  want  any  one  to  sign 
this  for  less  than  $200.     That  or  more 
will  show  they  are  interested. 

"E.  C.  H.  Co." 

Yuba. 

JOHN  T.  HARRINGTON  OF  COLUSA 
SAYS  PLANT  WALNUTS.— Semi-Week- 
ly Democrat:  Again  and  again  we  say, 
plant  walnuts.  We  entreat  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  especially  our  young  men  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  not  let 
the  priceless  plum  pass  from  them.  Of 
all  the  paying  products  it  is  the  best. 
Think  of  it,  young  man.  How  can  you 
invest  a  thousand  dollars-  in  a  safer  way 
and  which  promises  surer  and  greater 
results?  That  sum  of  money  will  buy 
you  ten  acres  of  choice  land  with  a  sur- 
plus sufficient  to  enable  you  to  prepare 
and  plant  the  ground  and  plant  the  trees 
for  three  years.  In  the  first  year  the 
trees  will  grow  from  the  nut  to  a  height 
from  six  to  eight  feet,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated. We  mean,  of,  course  for  you  to 
plant  the  common  California  black  wal- 
nut, and  upon  that  stock  bud  or  graft  the 
English  walnut,  and  in  five  years  you 
will  begin  to  reap  your  reward.  The 
writer  has  at  his  home  place  one  tree 
(the  older  of  tne  lot)  which  in  five  years 
from  the  graft  produced  last  year  very 
nearly  a  barley  sack  full  of  walnuts.  And 
they  were  all  good,  merchantable  nuts, 
about  sixty  pounds,  and  worth  in  the 
market  more  than  ten  cents  a  pound. 
With  one  tree  yieiuing  that  amount,  what 
would  ten  acres  do  with  fifty-four  trees 
to  the  acre?  Remember,  that  way  in 
five  years.  'What  would  it  be  in  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  for  they  grow  in  capacity 
and  increase  in  productiveness  right 
along.  There  is  a  tree  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  which  it  is  said  produced  last 
wear  six  hundred  pounds.  Of  course,  it 
is  an  old  trey.  But  one  of  the  same  age 
in  our  rich  land— land  of  alluvial  de- 
posits, mixed  with  decayed  vegetable 
mold,  would  be  a  thrifty  tree,  and  pro- 
duce even  a  greater  quantity.  The  day 
will  come  as?  sure  as  night  follows  day, 
when  our  river  lands  on  either  side  of 
the  great  river  will  be  a  succession  of 
walnut  and  orange  groves.  They  are 
the  most  valuable  products  and  the 
easiest  handled.  The  labor  problem  can 
never  disturb  their  successful  harvest. 
The  winds  will  help  shatter  off,  and 
children  can  pick  up  walnuts,  while  the 
winds  and  rains  together  do  not  hurt 
oranges.  Weeks  and  months  may  be  em- 
ployed in  picking  and  packing  them.  It 
may  be  that  the  splendid  opportunity 
which  is  offered  our  own  people  to  profit 
by  engaging  in  these  excellent  methods 
of  making  money  will  be  passed  by  them, 
and  it  will  be  given  to  others— strangers 
now  to  us— to  reap  the  great  reward. 


THE  DAIRY. 

(Continued  from  page  233.) 


cow  that  much  and  reduces  the  average 
of  the  head.  The  records  from  Illinois 
indicate  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
dairy  cows  of  that  state  are  in  this  poor 
class.  It  is  reckless  management  and  a 
real  shame  to  let  the  worthless  cows 
squander  the  large  earnings  of  the  really 
fine  animals  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
herd.  This  is  not  safe  dairying.  It  would 
be  regarded  in  any  other  business  as 
blind,  thoughtless  speculation,  or  spend- 
thrift extravagance.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness in  it.  But  that  is  the  way  hundreds 
of  dairymen  are  today  going  at  it,  blind- 
ly and  trusting  to  luck.  They  do  not 
know  the  production  of  each  cow.  They 
would  never  do  it  if  they  knew.  The  first 
thing  is  to  find  out. 
"A  great  deception  is  worked  upon  the 


You  Get  More 

Harvest  Profits 

If  Harvest  Finds  You  Ready 


excellence  of  all  its  splendid  equipment  in  these 
machines. 

By  owning  and  operating  its  own  coal  and 
iron  mines,  its  own  smelters  and  steel  mills,  and 
its  own  timber  and  saw  mills,  the  International 
Harvester  Company  is  enabled  to  select  the  best 
wood  and  steel  that  forests  and  mines  afford. 

And  in  addition  it  can  and  does  employ  the 
best  labor. 

With  such  advantages  of  increased  resources, 
nothing  but  the  bestof  material  need  be  accepted. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  how  machines  can  be  im- 
proved in  a  degree  not  attainable  in  any  other 
way — how  such  rigid  tests  as  these  machines  are 
subjected  to,  can  be  insisted  on — why  no  machine 
ever  leaves  the  works  until  the  best  qualified 
experts  have  pronounced  it  perfect. 

All  this  care  in  the  selection  of  materials — all 
the  skill  of  labor — allthethoroughnessof  inspection 
and  test — and  all  the  perfection  which  these  things 
mean  and  bring  about  goes  into  your  machine. 

Isn't  it  worth  while  to  consider  who  gets  the. 
benefit  in  the  end — what  this  concentrated  effort 
onyour  machine  would  mean  to  you  in  the  critical 
time  of  vour  harvest? 

Isn't  it  worth  your  while  to  consider  whether 
you  will  not  be  the  gainer  in  a  large  degree  by 
preparing  for  harvest  or  haying  time  with  a 
machine  that  you  kno?v? 

Harvest  time  is  not  the  time  to  try  something 
you  are  not  sure  of.  You  want  all  the  guarantee 
of  steady,  reliable  operation  that  you  can  obtain. 

Manufacturers  can  afford  to  experiment,  but- 
you  can  not. 

You  want  a  machine  that  has  been  proved  by 
time — that  has  been  proved  by  use  under  all  con- 
ditions— that  has  been  proved  by  your  own  neigh- 
bors— and  that  is  made  under  conditions  that  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  the  best  within  the  manufactur- 
ing possibilities. 

And  if  repairs  ever  have  to  be  made,  you  want  to 
be  sure  that  you  can  get  them  at  once,  and  that  the 
parts  will  fit  This  is  another  special  advantage  of 
these  machines — repairs  are  always  right  at  hand,  for 
International  local  agents  everywhere  have  them  in 
stock. 

Harvest  economy  and  efficiency  not  only  call  for 
good  machines  but  good  twine  as  well. 

International  Harvester  Company  binder  twine  is 
made  from  high-grade  pure  sisal  and  manila  fibers — 
the  best  raw  materials  that  can  be  procured.  The 
Champion,  Deering.  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne, 
Piano  and  International  binder  twine  is  sold  in  the 
following  grades :  Sisal,  standard,  manila  and  pure 
manila. 

0  Call  on  the  International  agent  and  get  a  catalog, 
while  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  study  it.  If  you  don't 
know  an  International  agent  write  nearest  general 
agency  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:  Denver,  Colo.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 

International  Line:— Binders,  Reapers,  Headers,  Header  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Corn  Shockers,  Corn  Pickers,  Huskers 
and  Shredders,  Corn  Shelters,  Mowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Rakes.  Sweep  Rakes.  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Stackers.  Hay 
Balers,  Feed  Grinders,  Knite  Grinders,  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders,  Weber 
Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  Bettendorf  Wagons  and  Binder  Twine. 


TO  get  all  the  profits  possible  out  of  your 
harvest  this  year — that  is  a  plain  business 
proposition  with  you. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
you  can  not  be  sure  of  all  the  harvest  returns — 
no  matter  how  favorable  the  outlook — unless  you 
have  made  full  and  effective  preparations  before 
hand.  _ 

A  quick  harvest — an  easy  harvest  free  from 
breakdowns  and  delays  due  to  inefficient  ma- 
chines— is  the  harvest  that  yields  every  cent  of  its 
value  to  you. 

The  vital  point  then  is  your  harvesting  ma- 
chines. You  can  not  afford  to  take  chances  on  it. 
A  mistake  in  this  matter  means  loss  of  golden 
hours  in  the  field,  and  profit-eating  expenses,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  worry. 

You  can  not  decide  this  question  wisely  when 
the  harvest  rush  is  on.  This  is  one  part  of  your 
preparation  that  you  can  make  now,  and  that  it 
pays  to  make  now. 

The  test  of  time  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to 
your  selection.  And  when  you  think  of  harvest- 
ing machines  that  have  proved  their  efficiency 
year  after  year  for  a  generation,  what  names  are 
brought  at  once  to  mind? 

Champion,   McCormick,  Osborne, 
Deering,       Milwaukee,  Piano. 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  these  six  ma- 
chines have  become  familiar  the  world  over — 
wherever  harvesting  is  done. 

It  means  that  they  have  withstood  all  the 
tests  of  all  conditions  of  harvest  fields  everywhere . 

It  means  not  only  that  they  were  built  on 
right  principles  at  the  first,  but  that  they  have 
steadily  led  in  improvements  from  year  to  year, 
thus  holding  the  place  they  have  established  as 
•the  standard. 

But  world-wide  reputation— much  as  it  means 
— is  not  the  only  reason  for  absolute  confidence 
in  this  line. 

Each  machine  stands  on  its  present  merits, 
because  it  is  built  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  is  able 
to  demand  and  obtain  the  very  best  materials  of 
every  kind  and  the  highest  mechanical  skill — 
everything  that  goes  to  make  the  perfect  machine. 

To  erect  and  maintain  experimental  shops 
and  laboratories  and  to  employ  the  best  special- 
ists to  work  out  every  principle  and  detail — these 
things  would  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturer.  But  the  International 
Harvester  Company  can  and  does  concentrate  the 


dairyman.     He  almost  certainly  has  in 
his  herd  a  good  proportion  of  excellent 
cowfj  and  unless  it  is  a  tested  herd,  he 
just  as  certainly  has  a  number  of  poor 
ones  as  well.    This  mixing  of  worthless 
cows  and  good  cows  in  the  same  herd, 
gives  an  average  production  above  that 
of  the  one  kind  of  cows  and  below  that  of  j 
the  other  kind.    It  makes  him  think  the  j 
poor  cows  much  better  than   they  are  j 
and  it  conceals  from  him  the  actual  pro-J 


duction  of  his  best  cows. 

"He  may  ersily  see  and  say  there  is 
not  much  money  in  dairying — his  dairy- 
ing— but  he  does  not  see  the  real  under- 
lying facts  in  the  case  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  production  of  hi& 
cows  and  that  part  of  the  herd  returns 
practically  no  profit,  while  another  part 
is  making  him  good  money.  The  latter 
is  the  kind  of  cows  he  wants  to  do  busi- 
ness with.  • 


"The  only  sure  way  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  a  cow  is  profitable  is  by 
using  a  Babcock  tester  and  a  good  pair 
of  scales.  Another  important  matter  is 
to  see  that  she  has  plenty  of  good  feed, 
and  do  not  do  all  the  dairying  in  the 
spring  and  summer  when  the  price  is  low. 
Provide  the  cows  with  a  succulent  food 
for  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

"For  general  practical  dairying  a  good 
grade  cow.  will  give  satisfaction." 
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seeds^piantsjtc  p|flcer  Nurseries 


ALL  ABOUT  THE 

ORANGE 

AND 

LEMON 

is  told  In  our  new  book  on  Citrus 
Cultui  r,  embracing  every  phase  of  the 
subject  from  the  seedling  but  to  the 
final  disposition  of  the  fruit  la  ihe 
Eastern  market.  The  la  gest  and 
best  book  on  the  subject  ev«.r  print' d 
—50,000  words  100  illustrations.  You 
will  want  atopy  which  we  will  send 
you  lor  the  small  sum  of  25  ;ents.  Re 
member  we  arp  the  largest  growers  of 
orange  anil  U  mon  trees  in  th-  world. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 

U.  M.  TEAOUE,  Proprietor. 


MORSE 


Seed  Ordering  Time 

Better  have  seeds  at  haad  for 
planting    time  —  saves  delay 


WRITE  FOR  SEED  CATALOG 

BEANS 
SWEET -CORN 
MELONS 


We  have  excellent  strains 
and  large  assortment — all 
in  the  catalog     4  The 

long ,  wet  winter  has  delayed 
planting — be  ready — order 
at  once  <J  Seed  quality 
means  much  to  you — all  the 
labor  and  expense  may  be 
wasted  if  the  seed  isn't  right 

MORSE  SEEDS  SPROUT 

YOU  AND  NATURE  DO  THE  REST 


Write  for  Seed  Catalog  to-day 


C  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

1 68  CLAY  8T.     Saa  Francisco 


SURPLUS  TREES! 

Apples,  4  to  6  feet    7c 

Cherries,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Cherries,  2  to  3  ft   6c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  4  to  C  ft   6c 

Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.    (Orange  Cling, 
Triumph,    Hales    E.,  Picquette 

Late  and  Wiley  Cling   16c 

S.  S.  Almonds,  4  to  6  ft   10c 

Jap.  Mam.  Chestnuts,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Gooseberries  (assorted)    10c 

Cuthbert  Raspberries  $3.00  per  M 

Send  for  surplus-  list. 

A.  F.  SCHEIDICKER, 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 
Phone,  Sebastopol  Rural  93. 

Pleasant  View  Nursery. 

PLANT  STRAWBERRIES 

You  can  plant  strawberries  for  a  few 
weeks  yet.  Burbank  Beauty  (early),  $3 
per  M,  and  Brandy  wine  (mid-season)  $2 
per  M.  25  per  cent  discount  for  10,000 
or  over. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY 
Burbank,  California. 


We  are  entirely  sold  out  in  all 
but  a  very  few  varieties  of 
trees  and  vines 

We  can  still  supply 

Bing,  Black  Tartarian 
land  Black  Oregon 
Cherries 

Bartlett  and  Buerre 
%  Clairgeau  Pears 

Elberta,  Late  Crawford, 
Salway  and  Sherman 

Cling  ]  (Very  similar  to 
Levi  and  Henrietta  Clings) 

Peaches 

Climax,  Wickson,  Fallen- 
berg  and  German 
Prunes 

In  Grapes 

lNo.  1 ,  well-rooted  vines  of 

Mission,  Emperor,  Cor- 
onishon'and  Tokay 

1 1  AndJ.No.J2 (well-rooted  vines  of  0 

\  Malaga,  Muscat,  Tokay 
Comishon  and  Emperor 

If  you  are  planting  in  any  of 
these,  submit  at  once  a  list  of 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  special  prices. 

Write  us  also  in  regard  to  your 
next  season's  planting.  We  have 
a  full  assortment  of  all 
commercial  varieties 

Silva  &  Beigtholdt  Go. 

Newcastle,  California. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz..  $6.00  per   100.  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
<mr  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Writeorcall  on 

.1.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

1  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts.    Both  Phones. 


EVE BY  ONE   TBCE  TO  NAME. 


CITRUS  TREES. 

Our  stock  of  all  leading  varieties 
of  Oranges,  Lemons.  Limes  and  Cit- 
rons was  never  better,  and  now  is  an 
ideal  time  to  plant. 

DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Cool  weather  and  bountiful  rains 
make  it  practical  to  plant  fruit  trees. 
Grapevines  and  Roses,  for  several 
weeks  still.  We  are  in  the  position 
to  supply  limited  quantities  of  all 
leading  sorts,  and  can  quote  you 
prices  which  are  down  to  bedrock. 
Write  us  for  figures.  It  will  pay  you. 

BURBANK  S 

SPECIALTIES. 

Write  for  illustrated  Booklet  about 
the  four  new  and  valuable  Burbank 
creations.  We  are  the  sole  propa- 
gators and  disseminators. 

New  Catalogue,  superbly  illus- 
trated, contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. Mailed  free.  Price  list  on 
application. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C  ROeding    Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Box  '«  Fresno.California.USAiCZ 


I  COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 
Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

thTweaT7  'he  largest  stock    of  Garden  Seeds  In 

For  over  thirty  years,  Cox  s  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  forPurity  and  Quality. 

Our  m>7  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicant*  Jree.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  IHantinq. 

Mail  orders  wanted  on  the 


CASABA  MELON 

(Winter  Pineapple) 
SEED,   ftl.OO   PER  POUND 
LEONARD  COATES   NCRSEBY  CO..  Inc. 
Morganhill.  California. 


SURE  CROP  SEEDS 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Logan  Berry 
Mammoth  Blackberry 
BURBANK'S  Phenomenal 
Berry  Plants 
Strawberry  Plants 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

Successors  to  Trumbull  &  Reebe 
547  Sansome  Street 
San  Fran<:i.seo,  .  Cal. 

Write  for  our  Seed  ami  Plant  Annual. 


WANTED 

Man  and  wife.no  children,  to  work  on  ranch  near 
Auburn;  wife  to  be  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  and  general 
knowledge  of  fruit  farming.  A  good  anil  perman- 
ent home  to  the  right  party.  Only  those  who  can 
be  highly  recommended  need  applv  Apply  with 
testimonials  and  what  wages  expected  to 
Pacific:  Rural  Press 
Box  28  Berkeley.  Cal. 


Protect    Your    Vineyards    Ag'ainst  Mildew 


With  this  ma- 
chine one-half  of 
labor  and  two- 
thirds  of  sulphur 
is  saved,  vines  are 
thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  sulphur 
upwards  and 
downwards  and 
does  not  affect 
the  eyes. 

Having  to  im- 
port these  ma- 
chines from 
France,  in  order 
to  secure  one 
it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  or- 
der at  once. 


"This  machine 
sulphurs  the 
vines  in  the 
most  satisfactory 
manner  with  a 
much  less  amount 
of  sulphur  than 
any  other  ma- 
chine we  have 
tested."— Fred  T. 
Bioletti,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


BUY  THE 

VERM0REL  KNAPSACK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 


THE 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


price:,  sifi.oo 

H.    C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Agents  for  the  U.  8.  A. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 
Best   i  ree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 


SOILS 

Hy  PROF.  E.  W,  HILOARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to- 
date  horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties, 
composition  and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in 
humid  and  arid  regions. 

$U-593  Pages  Well  Illustrated-$U 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Addres9. 

Booft  Dept.  Pacific  Rurat  Press,  Berkeley,  California 
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Farmers!  Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd, 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 


LECCETTS  , 
CHAMPION 
OUSTER 


Use  the  Champion  Duster 


Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready.    Light  weight. 
Reaches  upper  and  under  side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  and  effective  work 
Thousands  in  use  annually. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.  NAGLE.  Box  14,  Sultana,  Calif. 

Leggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR    SALE  —  50,000   Columbia  Mammoth 

White  Asparagus  Roots,  $5.00  per  M. 

15, OOO  cuttings,  Alcanti  Boquet,  $3.00  perM. 
Apply  to  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


DEWEY, STRONG  &.C0 


IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  L>.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few  yeara  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  N?, 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  'or 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
Been  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa.  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff,  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2  x  9  Inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.   Price  S2.00. 
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enuFQRNm  vegetables 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


A  MANUAL  OP  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COM- 
PLETELY COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  CaliforniaBeans 

California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing  Cabbage  Family 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California  Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Garden  Irrigation  Celery 

Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chicory 

Cultivation  Corn 

Fertilization  Cucumber 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 

ment  Lettuce 

The  Planting  Season  Melons 

Propagation  Onion  Family 

Asparagus  Peas 


Peppers 
Potato** 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Books  For  The  Farm  ^1"^:?" 


Price.  $2.00  Postpaid 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 


Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Farm  Drainage 

By  Judge  French  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  principles,  process  and  effects  of 
draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially 
with  tiles;  including  tables  of  rainfall, 
evaporation,  filtration,  excavation,  ca- 
pacity of  pipes,  cost  and  number  to  the 
acre.  384  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth, 
  $1.00 


Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor 

By  George  H.  Dadd,  M  D,  V  S.  Con- 
taining practical  observations  on  the 
causes,  nature  and  treatment  of  di- 
seases and  lameness  of  horses — em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods, 
according  to  an  enlightened  system  of 
veterinary  practice,  for  preservation 
and  restoration  of  health.  Illustrated. 
432  pages.    5x7  inches.   Cloth  $1.00 


A  8elect  List  of  Eastern  Agricultural 
Books  which  convey  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles  and  suggestions  of 
practice,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble in  California. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  prices 
stated.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 


eoiling  Crops  and  the  Silo 

By  Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  How  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a  silo; 
how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and 
most  valuable  of  all  books  for  the 
dairyman.  It  tells  all  about  growing 
and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling  crops 
that  have  been  found  useful  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada- 
climate  and  soil  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cultivation 
and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
illing  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to 
fill  and  feed  it.  Illustrated.  364  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.60 

Farm  Conveniences 

A  manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Describing  all  manner  of  home- 
made aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of 
many  practical  men.  With  over  200 
engravings.  256  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  $1.00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm 

By  M.  T.  Masters,  M  D,  F  C  S.  A 
sketch  of  the  physiology  or  life  history 
of  plants;  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  affected  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in 
turn  react  upon  other  living  beings 
and  upon  natural  forces.  132  pages. 
5x7  Inches.    Cloth  $l.uO 

The  Hop 

Its  culture  and  care,  marketing  and 
manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  in  growing,  harvest- 
ing, curing  and  selling  hops  and  on  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  hops.  It  takes 
up  every  detail  from  preparing  the  soil 
and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300 
pages.  5x7  inches.  Bound  in  cloth 
and  gold  $1.60 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms 

A  treatise  on  raising  broom  corn 
and  making  brooms  on  a  small  or 
large   scale.     Illustrated.     59  pages. 

6x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.60 

Alfalfa 

By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth,  uses 
and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  al- 
falfa thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that 
without  reseeding  it  goes  on  yielding 
two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  five 
cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or  per- 
haps 100  years;  and  that  either  green 
or  cured  it  is  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious forage  plants  known,  makes  re- 
liable information  upon  its  production 
and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such 
information  is  given  in  this  volume  for 
every  part  of  America,  by  the  highest 
authority.      Illustrated.      164  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.50 

Irrigation  Farming 

By  Lucius  M.  Wilcox.  A  handbook 
for  the  practical  application  of  water 
in  the  production  of  crops.  Tbe  most 
complete  book  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  New  edition,  revised,  en- 
larged and  re-written.  Illustrated. 
Over  500  pages.    5x7  inches.  Cloth 

 $2.M 

The  Cereals  in  America 

By  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr., 
Professor  of  Agronomy  in  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University.  This 
is  primarily  a  text-book  on  agronomy, 
but  is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer 
as  to  the  teacher  or  student.  It  is 
written  by  an  author  than  whom  no 
cue  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  compre- 
heusive  and  succinct  treatise  of  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  barley,  rye,  rice,  sorghum 
and  buckwheat,  as  related  particularly 
to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  topics  treated,  drawing  freely  from 
the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  American 
experiment  stations  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First- 
hand knowledge,  how&ver.  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  author  in  his  work. 
Illustrated,  450  pages.  6%x8  inches. 
Cloth   $1.76 


By  William  Falconer.  This  la  the 
most  practical  work  on  the  subject 
ever  written,  and  the  only  book  on  the 
growing  of  mushrooms  published  in 
America.  The  author  describes  how 
he  grows  mushrooms,  and  how  they 
are  grown  for  profit  by  the  leading 
market  gardeners,  and  for  home  use 
by  the  most  successful  private  grow- 
ers. Engravings  drawn  from  nature 
expressly  for  this  work.    170  pages. 

6x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.00 

The  Book  of  Corn 

By  Herbert  Myrick,  assisted  by  A. 
D.  Shamel,  B.  A.  Burnett,  Albert  W. 
Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treat- 
ise upon  the  culture,  marketing  and 
uses  of  maize  in  America  and  else- 
where, for  farmers,  dealers  and  others. 
Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.60 

Asparagus 

By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  Is  the  first 
book  published  in  America  which  Is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  et 
asparagus  for  home  use  as  well  as  for 
market.  It  Is  a  practical  and  reliable 
treatise  on  the  saving  of  the  see*., 
raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, manuring,  cutting,  bunching, 
packing,  marketing,  canning  and  dry- 
ing, Insect  enemies,  fungous  diseases 
and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  Importance  of  as- 
raragus  as  a  farm  and  money  crop, 
llluotrated.  174  pages.  6x7  Inches. 
Cloth  $0.i© 

The  New  Rhubarb  Culture 

A  complete  guide  to  dark  forcing 
and  field  culture.  Part  1 — By  J.  K. 
Morse,  the  well-known  Michigan  truck- 
er and  originator  of  the  now  famous 
and  extremely  profitable  new  methods 
of  dark  forcing  and  field  culture.  Part 
II — Other  methods  practiced  by  the 
most  experienced  market  gardeners, 
greenhouse  men  and  experimenters  la 
all  parts  of  America.  Complied  by 
Q.  B.  Flske.  Illustrated.  130  pages. 
5x7  inches.     Cloth  $0.60 

The  New  Onion  Culture 

By  T.  Grelner.  Rewritten,  greatly 
enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  A 
new  method  of  growing  onions  of  larg- 
est size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than 
can  be  raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many 
farmers,  gardeners  and  experiment 
stations  have  given  It  practical  trials 
which  have  proved  a  success.  Illus- 
trated.   140  pages.    5x7  inches.  Cloth 

 $0.60 

The  Potato 

By  Samuel  Frazier.  This  book  Is 
destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  prac- 
tical side  has  been  emphasized,  the 
scientific  part  has  not  been  neglected, 
and  the  information  given  Is  of  value, 
both  to  the  grower  and  the  student 
Taken  all  in  all  It  is  the  most  com- 
plete, reliable  and  authoritative  book 
on  the  potato  ever  published  In  Amer- 
ica. Illustrated.  200  pages.  6x7 
Inches.   Cloth  $e.7» 

The  New  Egg  Farm 

By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  A  practical,  re- 
liable manual  upon  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  tor  market  as  a  profitable 
business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or 
connected  with  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture. It  tells  all  about  how  to  feed 
and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor- 
saving  devices,  etc.,  etc.  12mo.  331 
pages.  140  original  illustration*. 
Cloth   $1.00 

American  Grape  Growing  and  Wins 
Making 

By  George  Husmann  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  con- 
tributions from  well-known  grape 
growers,  giving  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence. The  author  of  this  book  Is  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject 
Illustrated.  269  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  $1.60 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 


'".I  <iqrirri>9  .  --J        Don't  pay  exorbitant 

' '■"'*"— -  a  — "*     prices  to  surveyors.  Get 


prices  to  surveyors, 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  T  r  i  p  o  d,  staff, 
lev  e  1  an  d  s  ig  lit  s  for  $  7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

R.ipon,  Cal. 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 
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to  the  extent  of  390  pounds,  is 
actually  removed  from  the  ground  in 
Y    a  single  crop  of  twenty  tons  of  sugar 
beets  raised  on  one  acre.    This  loss 
to  the  soil  muot  be  made  good  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  raise  good  sugar-beet  crops. 
Successful    farmers   have  found  that  a 
fertilizer  containing  o°o  Potash  will  keep  the  soil 
toned  up  to  do  its  best,  continuously. 

Read  all  about  this  important  subject  in 
••Farmers'  Guide,"  a  160-page  bo  .»k  which  we 
send  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

__. 

MEYERS,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  Sole  Agents. 


4T 


A 

DC  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


will  enable  you  to  get  the  greatest  results  from  your  cows. 
A  20th  CENTURY  BABCOCK  TESTER  and  an  IDEAL 
MILK  SCALE  will  indicate  just  what  each  cow  is  doing,  and  inform 
you  what  returns  you  should  receive  from  the  creamery.  Some 
cows  are  profitable,  others  are  not.  Get  rid  of  the  poor 
ones  and  buy  good  ones.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Dm  mm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  f. 

107  First  St..         123  N  Main  St. 

Portland  Los  Angeles     S  .  \ 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 


THE   PROPLESS  PROP  THAT   PROPERLY    PROPS    A  TREE. 


A"  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  Three 


Since  Introduction  in  1903 


After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  youi 
hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICUlLVRS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSON VI LLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General   Agents  for  the   HOYT   TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 


For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


|r  200  lbs. 

Swift's 


! 


Blood  & 
Bone 

fertilizer 


Manufactured  ^ 

ift  &  Company^1 

Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


Till  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  pipe 


The  Heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand;  all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  IT  RESISTS  THEM  ALL.  Wool 
Saturated.  Air  Excluded — Can't  Rot.  Metal  in  Bulk.  Galvanized,  Asphalt- 
ed— Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  in  Banding — Can't  Leak.  Our 
booklet,  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe."  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.    Mailed  free  upon  request. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe. 


Machine  Banded  Pipe. 


Bored  Wood  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  COMPANY 

Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles       268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Traction  Engines  and  Steam  Harvesting  Outfits  Wanted. 

Address  A.  B.,  care  of  Rural  Press,  stating  name  of  machine,, 
date  of  manufacture,  and  full  particulars  as  to  present  condition 
and  lowest  cash  price.    Can  use  several  outfits. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

I*IJMR  HOUSE 

534  536  MISSION  STREET  S AN  FrANC1SCO,CaL. 

TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY  10S7-. 

PUMPS  FOREYERY  SERVICE 

WIND  MILLS, TANKS, GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
PIPE, PIPE  FITTINGS, BRASS  GOODS.etc. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE, 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  some  points  and  pictures  on  poultry  and  fruit  growing 
as  practiced  on  the  Capital  Avenue  Poultry  Farm  of  Mr.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz  of  San  Jose. 
This  week  we  have  other  views  in  the  same  connection  but  relating  more  directly 
to  the  fowls  as  such. 


However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  our  leading  commercial  breeds  of  fowls 
are  the  whites.  Mr.  Mantz  thinks  the  white  Wyandottes  are  the  best  of  them  and 
fit  to  supersede  even  the  White  Leghorn  wihch  is  far  and  away  the  leading  breed 
at  the  present  time.  He  claims  that  the  resemblance  of  California  to  Italy  does 
not  constitute  presumption  that  an  Italian  breed  of  fowls  would  do  better  than 
others  in  California  than  that  the  same  resemblance  would  warrant  the  expectation 


'Snowball." 


"Uncle  Sam"  and  "Madam  White,'    First  Prize  Cock  and  Hen. 


Another  Prize  Winner. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  reader  to  wonder  why  the  most  popular  breeds  of 
poultry  in  California  are  white  while  the  most  popular  breeds  of  hogs  are  black? 
There  may  be  more  in  the  question  than  we  are  aware  of  but  on  the  face  of  it  we 
might  conjecture  that  while  fowls  are  cooler  because  of  the  reflection  of  heat  on 
the  same  principle  that  mankind  don  white  and  avoid  black  clothing  when  the 
temperature  runs  high.  Certainly  a  white  cover,  whether  it  be  feather  or  fabric, 
absorbs  and  transmits  less  heat.  But  why  does  it  work  the  other  way  with  hogs? 
With  hogs  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  cover;  it  is  rather  an  affair  of  cuticle. 
The  white-haired  hog  has  a  thinner  skin  which  will  burn  and  crack  in  the  sun. 


that  Italian  people  would  do  better  here  than  people  of  other  nations.  In  short, 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  White  Leghorns  have  any  particular  natural  right  in 
this  State  and  is  willing  to  match  his  Wyandottes  against  them  for  commercial 
purposes  as  being  less  wasteful  of  energy  and  requiring  less  food  to  the  product, 
etc.    He  points  also  to  the  results  at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  where  the 


Prize  Pullet  at  Great  San  Francisco  Show. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  black  hog  has  a  thicker  skin  which  will  not  act  that  way 
in  the  sun  and  he  goes  through  the  interior  heat  with  a  whole  skin.  To  show  that 
it  pertains  to  cuticle  and  not  cover  one  only  has  to  refer  to  the  natural  color  of 
mankind;  the  blackest  men  in  hot  countries,  the  whitest  men  in  countries  farthest 
from  the  equator.  When  it  comes  to  cover,  both  black  men  in  the  tropics,  when 
they  use  clothing  at  all,  choose  it  white  and  white  men  do  the  same. 


A  Prize  Pullet  and  a  Money-Maker. 

Wyandottes  made  a  greater  profit  than  any  other  breed.  Not  only  did  they  average 
more  than  200  eggs  but  the  cost  offered  and  the  price  received  for  the  eggs  were 
taken  into  account.  Mr.  Mantz  claims  that  they  are  good  hustlers  for  bugs  and 
green  feed  and  are  good  all-the-year  layers  and  give  the  fresh  article  in  fall  and 
wintrr  when  other  breeds  reach  the  market  through  cold  storage.  They  also  have 
a  yellow  flesh  of  high  flavor  and  get  a  special  price  on  that  basis  from  hotels  and 
clubs  when  they  are  well  handled  commercially.  • 
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THE  WEEK 


As  indicated  last  week  fruit  prospects  even  for  early 
blooming  sorts  are  still  looking  up  a  little,  although 
the  continued  moisture  and  cool  air  are  promoting  the 
activity  of  some  blights  like  the  shot-hole  of  the  peach 
and  apricot  and  thus  tending  toward  a  lengthening  of 
the  period  of  this  trouble  as  it  was  prolonged  by  sim- 
ilar conditions  last  year.  It  is  becoming  quite  clear 
that  an  old-fashioned  winter,  with  less  rain  and  more 
dry  air,  is  better  for  the  early  fruits  and  for  others 
which  are  susceptible  to  leaf  and  twig  invasion  by 
fungi.  Still  the  prospect  of  a  crop  is  better  than  it  was 
thought  earlier  in  the  season  although  it  will  be  very 
short  in  some  sections.  Hon.  Alden  Anderson,  man 
ager  of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  and  a  man 
whose  frankness  and  breadth  are  notable,  gives  these 
points  in  a  recent  interview:  "As  regards  the  fruit 
prospects  everybody  agreed  that  general  conditions 
are  much  more  promising  than  at  this  date  last  year. 
Crops,  according  to  variety  and  location,  range  from 
poor  to  very  good.  Mr.  Schnable,  one  of  the  best 
posted  growers  at  Newcastle,  spoke  to  the  effect  that 
the  general  fruit  crop  will  be  100  per  cent  better  than 
last  year.  I  have  .heard  from  most  of  tne  other  dis- 
tricts within  the  past  few  days,  and  the  general  re- 
port seems  to  sum  up  this  way:  Almonds  and  apri 
cots  very  light,  almost  a  total  failure  in  places;  early 
varieties  of  cherries  will  be  light,  while  later  varieties 
promise  well;  peaches  generally  much  better  than  last 
year;  prunes  good;  shipping  plums  spotted,  being  good 
in  places  and  poor  in  others;  grapes  have  not  been 
damaged  to  any  extent  as  yet  and  promise  well.  The 
season  will  be  later  than  normal,  probably  two  weeks, 
from  present  indications." 


While  the  outlook  is  thus  tolerable  and  improving 
the  central  west  has  undergone  another  weather  stroke. 
At  Missouri  points  the  temperature  is  reported  to  have 
gone  eight  or  ten  degrees  below  freezing,  and  even 
lower  in  western  Nebraska,  while  the  freezing  point 
was  reached  almost  everywhere  north  and  south  be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  the  Alleghanies.  It  is  feared 
that  sweeping  injury  has  been  done  to  fruits  and  this, 
following  the  adversity  of  last  fall  and  winter,  must 
greatly  reduce  the  Eastern  supply  of  early-growing 
fruits  at  least.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  shall  not 
have  more  fruit  this  year  for  there  is  promise  that 
everything  available  will  be  called  for. 


Aside  from  this  last  hard  blow  at  the  Eastern  fnr.f 
crops  it  would  seem  that  they  had  suffered  enough 
for  one  year.  Michigan  caught  it  first  in  October,  1906. 
when,  according  to  local  authority,  the  trees  were  full 
of  sap.  "Peaches  were  still  hanging  on  the  trees  at 
the  time  and  Chicago  commission  merchants  received 
large  quantities  of  the  fruit  which  had  been  frozen 
solid."  After  this  came  the  hard  winter  which  is 
thought  to  have  increased  the  injury  until,  as  E.  L. 
Keasy  writes  from  South  Haven,  "not  one  tree  in  a 
thousand  will  ever  come  into  leaf  again.  With  some 
exceptionally  well  located  trees  there  is  yet  a  slight 
promise  of  fruit  for  this  season,  but  the  commercial 
backbone  of  Michigan  peach  outlook  is  broken,  and 
the  industry  will  not  assume  its  former  prestige  un- 
der eight  years.  My  own  orchards  were  models  of 
beauty  and  productiveness,  but  the  freeze  of  last  Oc- 
tober 11  killed  every  tree  and  I  am  now  busy  cutting 


them  down."  With  such  afflictions  our  burdens  seem 
light. 

Prices  for  early  vegetables,  which  are  usually  very 
abundant  at  this  season,  are  now  high  because  of  the 
unfavorable  planting  season  and  the  overflowing  of  so 
much  reclaimed  land.  The  heavy  supplies  will  come 
later  this  year  because  there  will  be  a  rush  to  use  all 
available  moist  land  for  staple  vegetables  to  compen- 
sate for  winter  losses.  Potatoes  are  notably  high  and 
the  seed  demand  and  consumption  demand  are  working 
together  to  raise  values. 

We  gave  last  week  the  law  against  docking  horses' 
tails.  Such  docking  can  no  longer  be  done  here  and 
all  horses  brought  into  the  State  with  such  tails  have 
to  be  registered.  The  first  report  of  registration  comes 
from  Sacramento  county,  where  thirteen  thoroughbreds 
of  an  Eastern  racing  stable  have  complied  with  the  law. 
After  all  the  California  law  may  only  stimulate  dock- 
ing outside  the  State  and  tail-choppers  may  be  ex 
pected  to  do  a  rushing  business  at  Reno  for  those 
sports  whose  purses  are  long  enough  to  have  the  tails 
short  have  only  to  ship  their  stock  beyond  State  lines 
and  bring  them  back  again  for  registry. 

Texas  seems  to  be  taking  orange  growing  seriously, 
which  is  all  right  for  no  one  can  say  what  will  come 
of  it  though  we  apprehend  blizzards  will  break  through 
to  the  Gulf  almost  too  often  to  make  the  orange  profit- 
able. Local  planters  should,  of  course,  not  bank  too 
heavily  upon  the  fact  that  plantations  have  gone 
through  the  first  year  without  losing  many  trees.  The 
test  will  come  later  and  it  will  not  be  merely  the  sur- 
vival of  the  trees  which  will  determine  success;  free 
dom  from  injury  for  the  fruit  must  also  be  experienced. 
But  we  are  not  croaking  about  it;  we  are  only  advis- 
ing our  friends  to  be  a  little  conservative  on  the 
proposition. 

Really  cabbage  seems  to  be  a  more  rational  re 
course  for  Texas  even  if  it  is  not  quite  so  romantic. 
California  has  an  important  cabbage  industry  also  but 
we  do  not  claim  distinctive  cabbage  conditions  as  we 
do  citrus  conditions.  In  fact,  the  Corpus  Christi  region 
of  Texas  has  shipped  this  year  scores  of  carloads  oi 
winter  cabbage  northward  through  the  Mississippi  val 
ley  reaching  even  to  Minnesota  with  this  fragrant  herb. 
They  claim  to  have  struck  the  winter  market  thirty 
days  ahead  of  the  California  product  this  year  but  they 
cannot  well  count  upon  that  for  California  can  move 
cabbage  at  any  date  desired  through  the  fall  and  win- 
ter. Perhaps  they  have  stolen  a  march  upon  our  ship- 
pers this  year.  Texas  journals  claim  that  the  winter 
cabbage  crop  is  worth  from  $40  to  $200  per  acre,  de- 
pending on  fertility  of  land  and  the  skill  of  the  grower. 
Yields  of  15,000  pounds  are  common.  This,  at  a  net 
price  of  $1  per  100,  represents  $150  per  acre.  Higher 
yields  have  reached  30,000  pounds.  The  Farm  and 
Ranch  gives  this  note  on  methods:  When  the  plants 
have  been  carefully  grown  in  the  cold  frames  and  trans- 
planted to  the  rich  fields  in  early  fall  the  yields  often 
exceed  15,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  When  seed  are 
drilled  in  the  fields  where  plants  are  to  stand  until 
maturity  a  larger  area  can  be  tended  per  man  but  tht 
yield  usually  falls  short  of  those  above  indicated,  a! 
though  we  have  seen  some  rich  and  especially  we1! 
prepared  land  on  which  the  seed  were  drilled  turn  off 
20,000  pounds  per  acre. 

It  Is  a  very  interesting  fact  in  the  development  of 
California  standards  of  tillage  that  there  is  now  a 
marked  disposition  towards  attaining  greater  depth. 
The  depth  of  the  stirred  surface  layer  in  orchard  or 
vineyard  is  nearer  six  inches  than  three,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  best  growers.  This  is  because  both  exact 
tests  and  common  experience  show  that  a  shallow 
stirred  layer  does  not  save  the  moisture  that  a  deep 
layer  will.  The  "dust  mulch"  will  not  save  moisture 
in  a  roadway  or  in  an  orchard;  in  fact,  the  dust  mulch 
has  acted  as  dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  otherwise 
might  have  looked  more  deeply  into  the  subject  long 


ago.  And  now  the  era  of  deeper  plowing  is  dawning- 
deep  plowing  and  subsequent  subsoil  packing  by  watev 
or  otherwise  is  being  shown  to  be  one  of  the  secret.; 
of  success  with  all  deep  rooting  plants.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  doing  more  with  steam  plowing  both  with 
traction  engines  and  with  cables  from  headlands.  Vine 
planting,  sugar  beet  growing  and  other  similar  under 
takings  are  likely  to  be  far  more  widely  on  a  steam 
basis  than  heretofore.  This  will  mean,  in  many  cases, 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  farm  under  the  old  one,  as  it 
was  called  long  ago,  and  this  will  probably  be  secured 
at  less  cost  than  formerly  because  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  teams  and  means.  Crude  oil  and  steam  will  be 
the  new  agencies  for  better  work  for  less  money. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  note  we  recently  saw  in  a  Los 
Angeles  exchange  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Eastman  of 
Hollywood  has  recently  perfected  a  gasoline  auto-plow, 
and  a  company  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  and 
place  the  plow  on  the  market.  It  will  not  be  sold,  but 
will  be  leased.  It  is  said  to  weigh  2150  pounds  and  i'j 
operated  by  cables  and  gasoline,  each  plow  having 
forty  horse  power.  It  is  claimed  that  each  plow  can 
be  used  in  cultivating  640  acres  of  land  a  year  much 
more  cheaply  than  twenty-four  horses  and  six  men 
can.  This  seems  to  be  perfectly  feasible  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  it  worked  out. 


QUERIES   AND  REPLIES. 


FOR    POTATO    SCAB    AND  BLIGHT. 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  regular  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  I  desire  to  ask  you  to  repeat  information  you 
gave  last  spring.  I  saved  the  paper  and  now  when  I 
want  it  I  can't  find  it.  I  wish  to  know  what  to  do 
with  seed  potatoes  to  prevent  dry  rot  and  scab.  Can 
both  diseases  be  treated  at  the  same  time?  Also,  what 
causes  Early  Rose  potatoes  to  have  purple  streaks 
through  them? — PLANTER.  Yolo  county. 

There  are  two  treatments  which  are  successful  for 
scab  in  potatoes.  One  is  dipping  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  Dissolve  one  ounce  in  eight  gallons 
of  water  and  soak  the  seed  potatoes  in  this  solution 
for  one  and  one-half  hour  before  cutting.  This  treat- 
ment kills  the  scab  spores  which  may  be  upon  the  ex- 
terior of  the  potatoes.  More  recently,  however,  to 
avoid  danger  in  handling  such  a  rank  poison  as  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  formalin  has  been  used,  and  one  pint 
of  commercial  formalin,  as  it  is  bought  in  the  stores, 
is  diluted  with  thirty  gallons  of  water  and  potatoes 
are  soaked  in  this  for  two  hours.  Thirty  gallons  of 
this  dip  ought  to  treat  about  fifty  bushels  of  potatoes. 
This  treatment  will  not  be  effective  against  dry  rot 
or  other  blights  of  the  potato.  They  have  to  be 
checked  by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  The 
streakiness  of  the  Early  Rose  is  not  a  disease.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  tuber  under  certain  growing  condi- 
tions to  show  the  purple. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  SMALL  FRUIT. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  black,  dew,  Logan  and 
Phenomenal  berries  on  which  for  the  past  three  years 
we  have  been  using  stable  manure  entirely  but  think 
the  soil  needs  some  chemical  elements  which  the  ma- 
nure does  not  supply.  The  soil  is  black  and  of  a  de- 
composed granite  and  was  formerly  an  old  alfalfa 
patch.  Would  like  to  know  the  name  of  some  com- 
mercial fertilizer  that  would  be  beneficial  or  of  some 
elements  in  the  natural  state,  such  as  lime,  which  you 
think  advisable  to  use  in  connection  with  the  manure. 
—GROWER,  San  Rafael. 

A  good  stable  manure  contains  all  the  elements  of 
fertility  which  plants  need,  although  there  may  be 
sometimes  chemical  manures  used  to  advantage  in 
connection  with  stable  manure,  as  you  suggest.  If 
your  land  is  apparently  very  rich  and  the  applications 
of  stable  manure  have  been  large,  the  use  of  common 
air-slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  pounds  to 
the  acre  would  have  a  tendency  to  correct  any  acidity 
that  might  be  developed  and  to  render  the  stable 
manure  rather  more  available.  If  you  will  write  to 
those  advertising  fertilizers  in  our  columns  they  will 
send  you  publications  about  the  different  commercial 
fertilizers  sold  in  California  and  what  they  contain. 
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THAT  LARGE-FLOWERED  MUIR. 

To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  those  peach  blossoms 
that  I  sent  you,  if  you  remember,  I  see  that  you  do 
not  think  it  at  all  possible  that  the  large-flowering 
variety  that  I  sent  you  has-  any  relation  to  the  Muir. 
Although  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  Muirs  and  they  are 
so  much  alike  that  one  can  not  tell  the  difference  by 
seeing  them  separate,  still  they  are  nicer  peaches  than 
the  original  Muir  and  ripen  earlier.  I  have  been  think- 
ing about  giving  them  a  new  name,  that  is,  if  they 
are  not  already  named,  and  how  would  I  find  out? 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  trees  here  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  they  all  say  they  find  them  to  be  a 
better  peach  than  the  original  Muir.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors was  complaining,  for  he  bought  Muir  peach  trees, 
and  when  they  were  blooming  he  thought  he  got  hold 
of  some  seedlings,  but  now  he  says  he  wished  he  had 
all  of  that  kind.  So  I  have  traced  them  up  pretty  well, 
but  haven't  heard  of  any  new  name  for  them.  Would 
I  be  justified  in  giving  them  a  new  name  or  not?  I 
have  been  thinking  of  calling  them  the  "Kingsburg 
Muir,"  that  is,  if  they  are  not  already  named.  Could 
you  please  tell  me  how  to  get  the  name  known  after  1 
have  given  it?  I  will  try  to  send  you  some  of  the  fruit 
in  harvest  time  if  1  can.  I  have  marked  all  trees  that 
had  such  flowers,  like  those  I  sent  you,  so  there  will  not 
be  any  mistake— WALTER  A.  ROSANDER,  Kings- 
burg. 

It  will  not  be  pomologically  right  to  undertake  the 
naming  of  the  peach  of  which  you  speak  until  we  have 
demonstrated,  firs«t  of  all,  that  it  is  not  a  Muir,  and, 
second,  that  it  is  not  some  other  already  named  variety. 
These  things  cannot  be  reached  until  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  fruit  is  made  during  the  next  ripening  season. 
There  will  be  no  hesitation  about  discarding  from  the 
Muir  class  a  variety  with  large  blossoms  and  ripening 
at  another  time,  and  both  of  these  characters-  you  say 
the  fruit  possesses.  It  is  altogether  unreasonable  also 
that  there  should  be  an  out  cropping  of  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct variety  upon  a  considerable  number  of  the  trees 
at  the  same  time.  Others  in  your  district  have  written 
to  u&  that  they  have  trees  which  are  like  yours  and 
this  would  presumably  indicate  that  some  other  variety 
had  been  mixed  in  with  the  Muir  buds  in  somebody's 
nursery  practice.  The  whole  subject  must  be  taken  up 
this  summer  seriously  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
pay  attention  to  it  if  you  will  advise  us  a  little  in  ad- 
vance as  to  the  time  at  which  the  fruit  will  be  ready 
for  examination. 

TOO  STRENUOUS  WALNUT  TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  planted  two  years  ago  a  five-acre 
walnut  grove.  The  trees  were  grown  to  two  years 
old  at  Downey,  near  Los  Angeles.  All  have  grown 
but  two.  These  two  had  some  root  trouble,  causing 
decay.  The  first  year's  growth  was  thought,  in  this 
vicinity,  to  be  unusual,  but  many  trees  were  frosted  or 
sunburned  and  had  to  be  cut  off  at  the  two  year  stock. 
The  last-year  or  second-year  from  setting  was  sur- 
prising; limbs  growing  in  many  instances  5  and  6  feet 
long,  not  one  limb  from  a  tree  but  three  or  four  and 
in  some  cases  five  or  six.  The  leaves  were  still  on 
when  frost  came  and  were  all  frosted  on  the  trees. 
Now,  my  trouble  begins.  A  tree  here  and  there  has 
come  through  the  winter  well  and  is  either  leafing  out 
or  budding,  but  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  trees 
that  seemed  so  promising  last  fall  are  frosted  or  sun 
burned,  both,  to  the  two-year-old  stump  and  I  am 
afraid  some  of  the  stumps  are  affected.  I  am  mailing 
wrapped  a  sample  limb  a  small  one  (some  have 
grown  four  or  five  times  as  large  the  last  season)  and 
on  examination  you  will  observe  the  limb  is  dead  to 
almost  its  end.  The  dead  portion,  or  sun-burned  por- 
tion, faces  south  and  east  in  all  cases.  The  limbs 
when  not  entirely  dead  show  green  on  the  northwest 
side.  What  I  want  to  know  is  what  would  be  the  best 
treatment  for  the  coming  season,  and  if  there  is  any 
remedy  for  the  trouble.  My  understanding  of  the  case 
is  that  the  trees  have  grown  too  fast  and  held  leaf  too 
late.  I  had  a  small  nursery  of  extra  trees  from  the 
same  lot  heeled  in  close  together,  that  were  retarded 
in  growth,  that  show  no  trouble.  Trees  from  the  same 
lot,  sold  by  me  to  others  and  planted  in  the  near  vicin- 
ity, show  no  trouble,  but  haven't  grown  so  fast.  I 
ought  to  say  that  I  dug  a  generous  hole  and  planted 
deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery — probably  six  or 
eight  inches.  I  feel  very  much  discouraged  and  be- 
lieve my  trouble  is  due  largely  to  getting  trees  from  a 
warmer  section. — PLANTER,  Lordsburg. 

Your  letter  indicates  that  you  treated  your  walnut 


trees  too  well.  Either  they  were  planted  in  ground 
naturally  moist  and  rich,  or  were  pushed  by  irrigation 
too  late  in  the  season.  Where  the  growth  of  a  fruit  tree 
is  excessive,  irrigation  should  be  reduced,  or  if  the  tree 
is  on  sub-irrigated  ground,  cultivation  should  ceas-e,  so 
that  the  moisture  may  come  out  of  the  soil  and  the 
energy  of  the  tree  directed  toward  the  maturing  ot 
the  growth  already  made  rather  than  securing  further 
extension.  Certainly  you  should  cut  away  all  wood 
which  is  clearly  frosted  or  sunburned  and  endeavor  to 
induce  new  growth  from  sound  buds  below.  In  cut- 
ting back,  in  some  cases  perhaps  to  a  single  bud  of 
the  new  wood,  the  cuts-  should  be  painted,  covered 
with  wax,  or  otherwise  treated  so  as  to  prevent  the 
dying  back,  which  is  common  to  such  soft,  pithy  woods 
as  the  walnut.  In  cases  of  sun-burn,  which  you  clearly 
had  from  the  description  you  give,  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  than  to  cover  with  a  whitewash  made  of 
slaked  lime,  not  too  s«harp,  in  which  some  common 
grease  or  tallow  (about  an  ounce  to  a  gallon)  is  dis- 
solved while  the  heat  from  the  slaking  of  the  lime  is 
still  present.  This  gives  it  extra  tenacity,  and  the 
whitening  will  prevent  further  action  of  the  sun.  This 
whitewash  should  be  applied  to  all  parts*  of  the  bark 
which  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  sun,  until  the 
tree  protects  itself  by  the  foliage.  Your  course  should 
be  to  replace  all  trees  whether  frosted  or  sunburned  so 
that  their  thrifty  growth  is  despaired  of  and  then 
handle  the  orchard  upon  a  rather  slower  system.  We 
doubt  very  much  whether  your  trouble  was-  due  to 
getting  trees  from  a  warmer  section.  If  that  fact  had 
any  influence  it  would  have  been  toward  repression  and 
not  stimulation  of  growth. 


ALFALFA  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  land  in  Napa  valley  that 
I  am  setting  out  in  apple  trees.  In  what  way  and  to 
what  extent  would  it  effect  these  young  trees  if  I  sow 
alfalfa  between  the  rows?  Aiso,  the  land  is  supposed 
to  be  good  apple  land  situated  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Napa  court  house  on  the  St.  Helena  road  on  the  edge  of 
the  Brown  valley  district  that  is  heavy  dark  soil  a  little 
mixed  with  adobe.  It  is  levei  -with  jus-t  enough  fall  to 
allow  of  irrigation  and  enough  gravel  to  make  it  easy 
to  work.  Would  such  land  raise  good  alfalfa? — PLANT- 
ER, Vallejo. 

Your  scheme  for  growing  alfalfa  among  your  young 
apple  trees  will  work  well,  if  you  do  not  allow  the 
alfalfa  to  rob  the  trees-  of  moisture  and  on  the  other 
hand  you  do  not  irrigate  the  alfalfa  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  trees  stand  in  the  mud.  It  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  proper  regulations  of  moisture  conditions  in 
the  soil,  and  you  will  have  to  proceed  carefully  and 
with  occasional  digging  to  see  that  the  subsoil  does  not 
become  water-logged. 

RAGWEED  AND  HAY  FEVER. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  if  the  weed  known  as 
the  ragweed  grows  in  California,  and  if  so  in  what 
parts  of  the  state.  The  writer  would  like  to  come  to  your 
State,  but  is  afflicted  with  hay  asthma  in  any  country 
where   ragweed   grows— SUFFERER,  Spokane. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hall,  assistant  botanist  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  informs  us  that  we  have  ragweed  (Ambrosia 
psilostacrya)  in  California,  but  so  have  they  in  every 
other  part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  introduced  weed 
and  grows-  only  in  waste  places.  Therefore,  to  avoid 
it,  one  has  to  get  into  a  neighborhood  where  people  do 
not  have  waste  corners.  However,  it  is  not  common  in 
California  except  on  low  ground,  in  river  bottoms, 
etc.,  and  people  periodically  given  to  'hay  asthma'  in 
the  East  are  troubled  little  or  not  at  all  when  in  this 
State.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  ragweed 
is  entirely  responsible  for  this  disease. 


WILD   PLANTS   FOR  SILAGE. 

To  the  Editor:  In  reply  to  question  of  "P.  E."  of 
St.  Helena,  I  would  say  we  put  the  clippings  of  alfilera 
— burr  clover  and  foxtail — from  the  pond-sides  and 
ditch  banks  into  the  silo.  It  makes  feed.  Sometimes 
certain  weeds  are  not  liked  and  a  portion  may  be  re- 
jected but  the  amount  not  eaten  by  the  cows  is  very 
small.    As  whether  all  burr  clover  will  make  good 


silage  I  do  not  know  positively  but  I  would  feel  pretty 
certain  it  is  worth  a  trial. — M.  E.  SHERMAN,  Fresno. 

Mrs.  Sherman  has  had  wide  experience  with  the  soils 
and  her  conclusion  in  this  matter  is  important. 

DEATH  OF  YOUNG  PEACH  TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  acres  of  peach  trees  two 
years  old  near  Lodi.  They  budded  and  leaved  out  the 
last  part  of  February,  and  now  I  find  all  the  branches 
dried  up  clear  back  to  the  head  of  the  tree.  The 
trunk  or  lower  part  of  the  trees  contain  sap  and 
appears  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  Do  you  con- 
sider the  trouble  caused  by  frost  or  blight?  Would 
you  advise  me  to  cut  branches  back?  Do  you  presume 
trees  will  produce  buds  lower  down? — ORCHARDIST, 
Stockton. 

It  makes  a  noise  like  a  frost  blight  but  we  regret 
that  you  did  not  send  some  specimens  of  the  affected 
wood  of  the  trees.  In  the  absence  of  specimens  we 
do  not  dare  to  advise  you  as  to  the  cause.  Your  proper 
course  is  certainly  to  cut  back  to  sound!  wood.  Unless 
latent  buds  are  available,  the  growth  of  your  trees 
will  be  somewhat  questionable,  except  that  some  of 
them  may  start  vigorously  from  the  bottom.  Such 
young  trees  do  not  develop  dormant  buds  readily, 
although  that  is  frequently  the  case  under  stronger 
pressure  of  older  trees.  You  will  have  to  cut  back, 
paint  the  exposed  surface  and  trust  to  the  future  as  to 
what  your  course  shall  be,  as  it  is  now  too  late  to 
replant. 

ROOT   KNOT  ON  LOGANBERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  you  a  sample  of  some 
kind  of  a  disease  that  is  growing  on  my  Loganberries. 
Please  let  me  know  what  this  is  if  you  can  and  what 
to  do  for  it.  The  growth  is  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  wherever  found  there  is  no  new  growth  or 
suckers.  It  will  soon  ruin  my  berries  if  not  checked. — 
GROWER,  Mendocino  county. 

Your  Loganberries  are  affected  with  root  knot.  This 
is  an  abnormal  growth  due  to  a  low  form  of  fungus; 
the  proper  treatment  is  to  remove  the  knots 
just  as  you  have  removed  these  samples  which  you 
sent  to  us,  and  treat  the  wound  with  a  little  Bordeaux 
mixture.  If  these  growths  are  removed  in  this  way 
it  is  probable  that  your  plants  will  resume  activity, 
unless  the  injury  has  gone  too  far,  in  which  case  you 
had  better  plant  new  vines  in  new  ground. 

COVER  CROP  FOR  VINES. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what  is  best  to  use 
for  a  cover  and  fertilizing  crop  in  a  vineyard?  Does 
crimson  clover  do  well  in  this  county?  I  would  think 
that  would  be  the  best  if  it  does  well  here.  My  vine- 
yard is  on  high  land  quite  near  the  mountains  and 
sloping  considerably  so  that  it  washes  badly  these  wet 
winters  as  it  has  but  very  little  growth  of  clover  or 
grass  of  any  kind  growing  in  it  on  account  of  many 
years  of  clean  cultivation  and  besides  I  think  the 
nitrogen  has  been  largely  washed  out  through  the  same 
practice.  It  would  be  more  convenient  to  sow  the 
seed  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  not  harrow  in 
which,  of  course,  could  not  be  done  until  the  vines  are 
trimmed.  I  think  peas  would  be  too  expensive  to  use. 
I  could  perhaps  manage  to  sow  seed  at  last  cultivation 
if  necessary  to  do  so. — GROWER,  Los  Angeles. 

You  can  get  a  splendid  growth  of  crimson  clover 
after  the  frost  is  over  in  the  spring  and  while  ample 
moisture  remains  in  the  soil,  but  that  growth,  of 
course,  would  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  moist- 
ure which  probably  should  be  retained  for  the  use 
of  the  vines.  Crimson  clover  will  not  make  a  winter 
growth  except  in  frostless  situations.  Common  bun- 
clover  would  be  better  for  the  purpose  which  you  de- 
scribe, as  it  would  catch  readily  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  rainy  season,  and  would  grow  all  winter.  It  could 
also  be  sown  at  the  time  of  the  last  cultivation,  as  you 
suggest,  and  would  be  altogether  likely  to  produce 
seed  enough  before  it  was  plowed  under  in  the  spring 
to  arrange  for  its  succession  in  the  following  year, 
which  is  more  than  you  could  expect  from  vetches  and 
peas,  because  burr  clover  bears  a  certain  amount  of 
seed  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  while  the  top  of 
the  plant  is  still  green. 
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SUMMER   COVER   FOR   IRRIGATED  PRUNE 
ORCHARD. 

Charles  E.  Paine  of  Roswe..,  Idaho,  believes  in  grow- 
ing a  summer  crop  of  clover  In  his  irrigated  prune 
orchard.  He  says:  As  for  cultivating,  I  do  not  think 
prunes  will  stand  a  high  cultivation  because  where  the 
soil  is  clean  of  vegetation  it  is  much  warmer  than  where 
there  is  something  to  shade  the  ground.  As  we  Have 
one  orchard  that  I  seeded  last  spring  and  one  that  is 
clean  cultivated,  1  made  a  test  with  two  thermometers 
and  I  found  that  in  the  orchard  where  the  grass  was  it 
was  from  six  to  eight  degrees  cooler. 

I  believe  a  prune  orchard  should  be  cultivated  up  to 
six  or  seven  years,  then  I  think  they  should  be  seeded 
and  kept  in  clover,  with  several  applications  of  the 
disk  spring  up  to  June.  This  will  keep  the  clover  from 
forming  a  sod  and  will  leave  plenty  of  time  for  the 
clover  to  get  growth  enough  to  shade  the  ground,  and 
if  mowed  in  the  fall  before  picking  time  and  left  on  tlie 
ground  and  then  disked  in  the  spring  it  will  give  plenty 
of  fertilizer. 


Growers'  packing  house,  just  as  if  it  were  to  be  shipped 
East.  When  the  boxes  were  opened  after  laying  in  the 
house  two  weeks,  each  orange  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Powell  individually  and  the  following  results  were 
found: 

Fruit  that  has  been  clipper  cut  or  punctured,  63  per 
cent  of  decay. 

Fruit  that  has  been  packed  sound,  but  that  has  been 
brushed  to  give  it  a  better  gloss,  1.1  per  cent  of  decay. 

From  these  experiments  Mr.  Powell  says  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  practically  all  of  the  decay  is  due  to 
rough  handling. 


THE  OREGON  INSPECTION  LAW. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  at  the  Northwestern  Frutt 
Growers'  Association  Mr.  A.  I.  Mason  of  Hood  River  j 
said: 

The  Oregon  horticultural  law  has  been  upheld  by  the 
court  on  the  question  of  compulsory  cleaning  of  infested 
orchards.  Inspector  J.  H.  Reed  notified  T.  R.  A.  Sell- 
wood,  of  Milwaukee,  to  spray  trees  in  his  orchard,  and 
after  his  failure  to  do  so,  took  some  men,  went  into  the 
orchard  and  cut  down  thirty-four  prune  trees  which 
were  infested  with  San  Jose  scale.  The  court  said  thaL 
Reed  had  a  right  to  cut  down  the  trees,  after  Sell  wood 
nad  failed  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  his  instruction 
to  the  jury  were  clear  and  decisive. 

He  said  there  were  only  three  propositions  to  be  con- 
sidered— whether  or  not  th«s  orchard  was  infected; 
whether  the  plaintiff  had  been  given  notice  and  time  in 
which  to  spray,  and  whether  he  sprayed.  He  ruled  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  fruit  inspector  to  warn  of 
the  consequences  that  might  ensue  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure to  spray,  and  that  ignorance  of  the  law  was  no 
excuse. 


AN  OREGON  METHOD  WITH  TRAILING  BERRIES. 

Edward  Perry  of  Murphy,  Ore.,  gives  the  Homestead 
his  method  of  growing  Loganberries  and  Mammoth 
blackberries:  "I  set  Logans  at  nine  feet  and  Mam- 
moth at  ten  feet:  Place  on  each  side  of  post  two  wires; 
the  plants.  Place  on  each  side  of  the  post  two  wires; 
staple  the  first  two  three  feet  from  the  ground,  the  two 
above  five  feet.  Anchor  by  means  of  a  rock  buried 
with  some  heavy  wire  attached  to  hitch  to.  Now  train 
each  way  from  the  hill  or  stool,  leaving  a  small  vacancy 
over  the  hill  for  the  young  canes.  Train  between  the 
wires  by  means  of  a  bit  of  old  wire  or  string  to  keep 
them  in  place.  Now  while  they  are  growing  up  through 
the  wires  and  before  they  hang  over  too  much,  do  your 
cultivating;  the  wires  will  hold  the  canes  in  place,  and 
you  can  cultivate  close  to  the  hills. 

"When  the  fruiting  season  is  over  cut  away  the  old 
canes,  untie  the  new  growth  and  train  as  before,  al- 
ways leaving  a  place  for  the  new  growth. 

"I  never  leave  over  six  canes  to  a  hill  and  never  clip 
the  end  of  a  cane  as  I  get  the  best  results  by  leaving 
them  whole.  I  use  a  common  twine  and  train  two  canes 
at  the  same  time  and  tie  the  ends  to  make  them  stay 
where  I  want  them. 

"I  prune  heavily;  by  so  doing  one  gets  better  berries 
and  always  a  good  crop  of  new  canes." 


HOT  SHOT  FOR  THE  LINNET. 

In  support  of  the  advice  which  we  recently  gave  a 
correspondent,  comes  a  letter  from  Mr.  I.  W.  Lord  o- 
Ioamosa,  San  Bernardino  county,  to  the  Fruit  World 
as  follows: 

Many  years  since,  after  I  had  spent  five  or  six  years' 
time  and  much  toil  on  my  prune  and  apricot  orchard  at 
this  place,  I  at  length  had  a  fine  prospect  of  a  generous 
crop.  The  trees  simply  looked  elegant,  and  were  lit 
erally  covered  with  buds,  but  when  the  time  came  for 
them  to  bloom,  not  a  blossom  appeared.  Examination 
showed  the  buds  to  be  hollow.  The  following  season 
looked  to  be  equally  prosperous,  and  even  more  flatter- 
ing if  possible.  I  had  noticed  the  year  previous  ths 
presence  of  innumerable  linnets,  and  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  Board  and  intimated  to  him  that  1 
suspicioned  the  linnets  were  the  cause  of  my  grief. 
He  scoffed  at  the  idea,  at  length  the  buds  formed  and 
the  birds  swarmed.  It  was  easy  to  see  they  were  sub- 
sisting on  the  buds  but  I  could  get  none  of  my  neighbors 
to  believe  our  trees  were  young.  So  we  all  let  nature 
take  its  course  for  another  year.  The  following  iau 
I  purchased  two  number  10  light-weight  double-barrel 
shot-guns,  a  couple  of  kegs  of  powder,  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  shot,  of  the  size  usually  called  mustard  seed; 
144  brass  shells  with  complete  charging  outfits,  gave  a 
couple  of  fellows  their  board  and  small  wages  to  do  a 
little  amateur  shooting.  Oi'  course,  I  got  laughed  at 
by  all  the  boys,  most  of  the  men,  many  professionals 
and  scientists  and  "cussed"  by  almost  all  the  women, 
who  counted  me  as  a  cruel,  criminal  man.  Result: 
The  two  acres  of  Royal  apricots  yielded  27  tons  and  the 
four  acres  of  prunes  72  tons.  After  deducting  the  cost 
oi'  the  "war"  and  all  expenses  I  was  ahead  over  $2400. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  HANDLING  ORANGES. 

Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  the  Government  expert,  who  is 
working  out  difficult  problems  relating  to  the  citrus 
fruit  industry  in  Southern  California,  recently  made  a 
series  of  unusual  experiments  in  Redlands.  Mr.  Powell 
has  learned  that  most  of  the  decay  in  shipping  fruit, 
which  sometimes  causes  great  losses  to  the  orange 
growers,  is  due  to  rough  handling  in  the  picking  or 
packing.  Summing  up  his  experiments  Mr.  Powell 
says: 

"Sound  fruit — that  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
It  works  just  like  a  problem  in  geometry.  This  fruit 
that  has  been  clipper  cut  or  punctured  will  show  decay 
just  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  is  kept  in  the  packing 
house  after  picking.  The  decay  will  be  less  under 
icing,  but  the  proportion  will  be  the  same." 

Mr.  Powell  came  to  Redlands  two  weeks  ago  and  had 
six  boxes  of  fruit  packed  at    the    Redlands  Orange 


AMERICAN  GRAPES  IN  WASHINGTON. 

As  there  is  some  interest  in  the  growth  of  American 
grape  varieties  in  this  State,  especially  among  amateurs 
in  Southern  California,  some  reference  to  their  growth 
at  the  north  of  the  coast  where  they  are  the  chief  re- 
liance may  be  interesting.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  A.  Eckert  read  an 
essay  on  this  subject  from  which  we  make  extracts: 

Every  year  we  hear  of  some  new  variety  that  is  to 
revolutionize  the  whole  grape  industry,  and  there  are 
many  varieties  that  produce  fruit  of  far  better  quality 
than  can  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  but  you  never 
hear  of  any  commercial  grower  who  grows  them,  for 
there  is  nearly  always  some  defect — weak  in  foliage, 
poor  grower,  feeble  or  tender  vine,  does  not  make  full 
clusters,  or  fruit  does  not  stand  transportation. 

Then,  again,  all  varieties  do  not  succeed  everywhere, 
nor  has  the  place  been  discovered  where  all  varieties 
can  be  grown.  Some  require  an  eixpert  to  properly 
grow  them,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  average  grower 
would  be  a  rank  failure.  Here  on  the  Coast,  no  matter 
what  the  quality  may  be,  if  the  color  is  not  black  it  will 
not  be  profitable.  The  Delaware  is  small  in  berry  and 
red.  It  ranks  as  the  highest  quality  of  the  American 
varieties.  It  succeeds  remarkably  well  here  and  does 
not  mildew.  The  Niagara  is  of  fine  quality,  vine 
healthy,  vigorous  and  prolific,  but  the  market  will  have 
but  a  very  limited  amount  of  either.  The  Worden  is 
of  first  quality,  good  size  and  black,  but  too  tender  for 
shipping.  Moore's  Early  is  the  very  best  early  black 
grape,  berry  large  and  a  good  seller,  but  it  is  not  pro 
lific,  does  better  in  good  rich  soil.  It  is  a  very  slow 
grower. 

The  Concord  stands  pre-eminently  at  the  head  of  all. 
The  vine  is  healthy,  vigorous,  prolific,  of  good  size  and 
black,  and  of  good  quality.  Everyone  knows  the  Con- 
cord and  buys  it  without  question.  The  one  thing  that 
has  made  the  Concord  the  American  favorite  is  that  it 
adapts  itself  to  a  greater  variety  of  soils  and  climate 
than  any  other  variety,  and  is  successful  in  almost 
every  State. 


NOTES  ON  RESISTANT  STOCK. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  resistant 
quality  of  No.  3309  as  compared  to  Rupertris  St.  George 
and  if  you  or  any  one  would  advise  using  that  stock 
instead  of  the  St.  George  variety?  It  has  several  ad- 
vocates here;  some  like  it  very  much  better,  others  con- 
demn  it.  I  intend  putting  out  a  good  many  acres  or 
grapes.  I  should  very  much  like  the  desired  information. 
I  also  find  that  Alicante  Bouchet  grafted  on  St.  George 
is  not  very  successful.  I  notice  that  vineyards  only 
about  six  to  seven  years  old,  and  some  younger,  are 
showing  up  a  good  many  dead  vines.  The  vinifera  part 
seems  to  die  first  but  the  trouble  kills  stock  and  all  the 
same  season.  I  find  vines  dead  in  bottom  land  as  well 
as  on  the  hills.  Sometimes  three  or  four  vines  in  suc- 
cession will  be  found  dead  while  all  others  in  immediate 
surroundings  will  be  all  right.  Can  you  give  any  reason 
lor  it?— READER,  Sonoma  county. 

To  the  Editor:  The  lettei  which  you  handed  to  me 
from  "A  Reader"  regarding  failures  of  Rupestris  St. 
George  is  one  of  several  which  I  have  received  lately 
on  the  same  subject.  The  St.  George  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  resistant  stocks  which  we  have,  but  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  or  any  other 
stock  is  the  best  in  all  conditions.  The  St.  George  suc- 
ceeds well  in  any  kind  of  soil  providing  it  can  send  its 
roots  down  deeply.  Wherever  the  subsoil  is  imperme- 
able or  wet  it  will  not  succeed.  The  St.  George  is,  also, 
very  subject  to  root  rot  and  should  not  be  planted  in 
soil  subject  to  this  disease.  Another  delect  of  the  St. 
George  is  that  owing  to  its  great  vigor  it  is  inclined  to 
cause  its  grafts  to  produce  wood  at  the  expense  of 
fruit.  This-  tendency  can  be  conibatted  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  longer  pruning  and  is  a  defect  which  decreases 
as  the  vines  grow  older.  It  does  not  seem  advisable, 
however,  to  plant  St.  Georg';  in  very  rich  soil.  Another 
defect  of  the  St.  George  is  that  it  makes  the  grapes 
ripen  late,  even  one  or  two  weeks  later  than  when 
grafted  on  other  stocks.  This  makes  it  undesirable  in 
locations  where  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough 
sugar  in  the  grapes.  The  resistant  Ripariax  Rupestris 
3309  about  which  your  correspondent  enquires  is  a  very 
excellent  stock,  quite  equal  to  the  St.  George  in  re- 
sistance to  phylloxera.  It  is  not  quite  equal  to  Ripariax 
Rupestris  3306,  but  either  of  them  would  be  preferable 
to  St.  George  under  the  conditions  which  I  have  de- 
scribed where  the  last  does  not  do  well. 

FREDERIC  T.  BIOLETTI. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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BUREAU   OF   SOILS   ESTABLISHED  A  CALI 
FORNIA  OFFICE. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Mackie,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  and  trained  by  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard  in 
soil  work,  is  now  established  in  California  and  makes 
the  following  statement  about  his  work: 

"Professor  Milton  Whitney,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
soils  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  established  a  permanent  office  in  Sacramento  In 
the  Postoffice  building  in  order  that  the  farmers  ano 
people  of  California  may  take  advantage  of  the  work 
and  experience  of  the  bureau  of  soils.  I  have  been 
sent  here  to  begin  work  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  and  to  extend  it  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  bay  district,  and  practically  cover  ali 
of  California. 

"My  general  authorization  reads  that  I  am  to  co- 
operate with  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  California 
to  overcome  adverse  soil  conditions.  This  includes 
the  reclamation  of  any  portion  of  the  State  which  may 
be  alkali.  This  reclamation  his  been  successfully  dem- 
onstrated by  the  bureau  of  soils  with  the  work  in 
Fresno  county,  California,  where  lands  once  paying  for 
themselves  in  three  years  at  a  valuation  of  $350  per 
acre  became  entirely  worthless  from  occulation  of  al- 
kali, producing  no  profitable  crops.  This  land  has 
since  been  reclaimed  by  the  bureau  of  soils  and  now 
produces  crops  on  every  foot  of  it.  I  had  charge  of 
this  work  last  year  and  know  it  as  the  first  piece 
of  alkali  land  reclaimed'  under  drainage  in  the  State 
of  California.  This  work  was  so  successful  at  Fresno 
that  the  people  of  Fresno  petitioned  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  station  a  soil  expert  at  Fresno  to  aid 
the  farmers  in  this  work.  This  has  been  granted 
them,  but  the  rest  of  the  State  has  also  been  given 
this  opportunity  for  help  from  the  bureau  of  soils.  As 
the  work  progresses  more  men  will  be  furnished  to 
the  farmers  of  California. 

"Nature  of  the  Work. — Other  problems  consist  in 
definitely  ascertaining  origin,  nature  and  character  of 
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hardpans  of  California  and  methods  by  which  they  may 
be  made  profitable  instead  of  detrimental  to  the  areas 
in  which  they  occur.  In  determining  the  hardpans  of 
California  we  always  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  spe- 
cial conditions  have  proved  most  profitable  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  State.  Hardpan  .soils  are  not  nec- 
essarily poor  soils  or  unprofitable,  undesirable  soils. 
Sacramento  county  bears  evidence  to  the  great  bene- 
fit which  certain  hardpan  soils  have  for  special 
crops.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  vast  strawberry  fields 
about  Florin  where  the  water  taken  from  below  the 
hardpan  in  the  gravel  is  deposited  on  the  surface  by 
wind-mills  which  thoroughly  irrigate  these  berry 
patches.  Certain  portions  of  the  red  hardpan  lands 
of  Fresno  county  are  sub-irrigatedd  by  merely  run- 
ning ditches  through  the  harpan,  holding  the  wate>- 
within  the  reach  of  the  roots  during  the  crop  season. 
By  shutting  off  the  water  supply  excess  water  soon 
passes  away.  There  are  other  hardpans  in  California, 
such  as  white  hardpan,,  which  contains  considerable 
portions  of  alkali.  These  lands  also  yield  to  special 
treatment  and  many  thousand1  acres  of  such  soils  ca'i 
be  made  the  most  profitable  in  the  State.  The  citrus 
soils  of  California  will  be  determined  and  their  special 
characteristics  definitely  correlated,  giving  their  na- 
ture, extent  and  methods  of  handling  them.  At  pres- 
ent I  am  surveying  for  the  bureau  of  plant  industry 
their  ten  or  eleven  experimental  vineyard  plots  situ- 
ated over  the  State  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chico.  The 
soils  found  on  these  plots  will  be  correlated  where 
possible  with  the  soil  types  already  surveyed  by  the 
bureau  of  soils.  Later  an  extensive  survey  of  all  the 
grape  soils  of  California  will  be  made,  giving  the 
regions  best  adapted  to  grapes.  Other  soil  problems 
such  as  adaptation  of  new  or  special  crops  to  soils 
to  overcome  unprofitable  or  adverse  soil  conditions 
will  be  taken  up  as  demands  for  such  work  arise. 
At  present  this  line  of  work  offers  unlimited  possi- 
bilities, and  there  are  many  thousand  acres  which 
can  be  made  to  grow  profitable  crops  throughout  the 
interior  valley  of  California  which  are  now  merely  wild 
pasture  lands. 

"Increase  Value  to  Holders. — The  great  influx  of 
Eastern  settlers  to  California,  especially  in  the  great 
interior  valley,  has  scarcely  begun.  Throughout  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  hundreds  of  set- 
tlers are  now  in  very  comfortable  homes  and  rais- 
ing profitable  crops  and  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  value  of  their  holdings  often  several-fold.  In  Ol- 
der that  these  people  may  not  be  victims  of  unscrupul- 
ous real  estate  people,  who  are  now  becoming  very 
scarce,  the  bureau  of  soils  proposes  that  this  great 
interior  valley  from  Shasta  on  the  north  to  Tehachapi 
on  the  south  be  thoroughly  classified  in  an  agricul- 
tural economic  soil  survey. 

"I  am  very  positive  that  Californians  who  have  been 
raised  in  this  valley  will  themselves  be  most  tremend- 
ously surprised  at  the  great  amount  of  land,  rich, 
tillable  and  deep,  which  is  available  for  settlement, 
provided  that  no  mistakes  are  made  and  the  natural 
conditions  thoroughly  taken  advantage  of.  It  is  to 
aid  in  this  work  that  Professor  Milton  Whitney,  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  soils,  has  established  headquarters  at 
Sacramento. 

"In  any  of  these  problems  to  which  I  am  assigned  I 
will  give  the  experience  of  the  bureau  of  soils  to 
those  farmers  desiring  it  without  charge  to  them.  We 
will  be  amply  repaid  if  the  farmers  take  advantage 
of  our  experience  and  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity." 


the  other.  They  are  both  good.  The  yield  per  acre  as  to  cut  the  fine  fiber  off.  We  use  a  table  2y2  feet 
is  about  the  same,  or,  from  300  to  100  pounds  per  acre,  wide  and  14  feet  long  with  one  end  up  against  scraper. 
Say,  1  ton  to  3  acres  on  average  land  if  a  good  stand  One  boy  keeps  table  supplied  with  corn  and  picks  the 
has  been  secured.  1  crooked  out  and  puts  it  in  a  pile  by  itself,  (to  be  scraped 

Broom  com  rotates  well  with  any  crop,  and  leaves  j last  and  kept  separate  from  the  straight  corn.)  An- 
the  land  in  a  loose  and  more  friable  condition  than  otber  boy  sees  that  the  stalks  are  all  turned  the  same 
anything  else  I  know  of,  and  the  stubble  gives  us  no  way,  makes  it  into  handfuls  the  proper  size,  and  passes 
trouble  whatever.  Our  illustration  shows  the  compara- 1 st  on  to  the  next  b°y  wno  evens  "P  the  tops  by  dump- 
tive  height  of  a  field  of  dwarf  and  standard  broom  corn,  j  inS  down  on  table,  holding  the  corn  loosely  while  so 
which  was  planted  in  June  last  year  on  oat  stubble.  |  doing  and  hands  it  to,  (or  lays  it  on  the  table)  the  man 
Although  the  yield  was  not  as  heavy  as  it  would  have  at  scraper,  who  scrapes  seed  off  and  lays  it  in  a  small 
been  if  planted  earlier,  it  did  exceptionally  well  and  j  rack  on  tne  other  side  of  scraper,  and  from  there  it  is 
the  quality  was  first  class.  I  carried  to  be  spread  out  in  the  sun,  or  put  on  shelf. 

Planting  in  April  is  early  enough.  We  use  a  double  j  We  like  to  ^ve  our  brush  &  t0  1  day's  sunshine  be- 
row  planter  and  plates  bored  with  10  holes  %  inch  in  fore  shelving,  as  it  helps  "cinch"  the  color  and  cuts 
diameter.  This  gives  us  a  correct  stand  for  the  quality  I  d»wn  the  time  of  curing  considerably.  I  would  not 
of  land  we  have  here,  if  we  are  particular  to  use  clean  !  advise  more  than  one  day's  sun,  as  it  is  liable  to  bleach 


seed.  Real  good  bottom  land  will  grow  10  or  12  stalks 
per  foot  while  thin  uplands  can  stand  only  4  or  5, 
and  some  broom  corn  planters  say  even  less,  but  from 


and  make  the  straw  brittle.  After  cutting  it  should 
be  protected  from  rain,  and  a  heavy  dew  is  anything 
but  beneficial.    Two  poles  or  strips  of  any  kind  placed 


careful  observations  I  have  made  note,  that  no  matter  Parallel  about  one  foot  apart  make  a  shelf,  and  corn 
how  poor  the  land,  broom  corn  does  better  where  it  is  should  be  spread  out  2  or  3  inches  deep  on  them.  They 
thick  enough  to  shade  the  ground.    If  too  thick  in  the  can  De  built  UP  one  above  the  other  as  high  as  desirable, 


THE  FIELD. 


GROWING  BROOM  CORN. 

Every  spring  time  some  one  writes  us  for  information 
about  growing  broom  corn.  Many  others  also  will  be 
interested  in  the  details  of  handling  the  crop  as  told 
in  the  Farm  and  Ranch  by  A.  A.  Graham  of  the  State 
Orphan's  Home,  Corsicana,  Texas. 

This  article  is  designed  especially  for  the  man  that 
wants  to  try  broom  corn  but  has  no  practical  experience. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  broom  corn;  standard,  growing 
8  to  12  feet  tall,  and  dwarf,  growing  4  to  6  feet,  and 
several  varieties  of  each.  This  has  nothing,  what- 
ever, to  do  with  the  length  of  the  "brush"  or  straw, 
as  this  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases  and  should 
run  from  10  to  26  inches.  Anything  longer  is  waste 
and  nearly  always  too  coarse.  The  greatest  difference 
is,  that  the  tip  of  standard  is  rather  thin,  while  the 
dwarf  straw  runs  out  more  nearly  equal  length,  giving 
a  full  top.    Some  manufacturers  prefer  one  and  some 


drill,  a  tooth  harrow  run  cros.s  ways  of  the  rows  will 
take  out  the  superfluous  and  be  fine  cultivation  for 
what  is  left.  We  plant  flat  and  bed  slightly  in  cultivat- 
ing. We  try  to  keep  the  crust  broken  after  rains  until 
corn  Is  too  tall  to  plow  or  tall  enough  to  shade  ground 
Harvesting  is  in  July  and  August  for  early  planting 
and  September  or  October  for  late  planting.  Gathering 
is  one  thing  that  cannot  be  put  off  and  when  starter 
should  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  would 
therefore  advise  the  inexperienced  to  make  two  or  more 
plantings,  so  it  would  not  come  all  in  at  once.  As  the 
method  of  gathering  the  two  kinds  of  corn  differs  I 
will  take  up  the  standard  first.  It  is  ready  when  well 
headed  out  and  in  bloom.  If  allowed  to  ripen  any 
more  it  will  begin  to  lose  its  green  color  and  conse- 
quently lose  its  value. 

"Tabling"  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  is  ac- 
complished by  walking  backward  between  2  rows, 
breaking  the  stalks — several  at  a  time — 2y2  or  3  feet 
feet  from  the  ground,  allowing  them  to  lap  across 
in  front,  with  the  heads  reaching  just  over  the  edge  of 
the  "table"  thus  formed.  The  angle  at  which  the 
stalks  fall  is  governed  by  their  height.  This  is  followed 
immediately  by  "cutting."  We  use  small  shoe  knives 
for  this  purpose  as  they  are  handy  and  easy  to  keep 
sharp.  The  brush  is  cut  with  about  5  inches  of  stem, 
any  more  being  waste  and  any  less  not  giving  suffi- 
cient working  hold.  It  is  laid  in  small  piles  on  top  of 
alternate  tables,  so  a  wagon  can  go  down  the  unused 
table  and  load  from  both  sides. 

The  joint  of  the  brush  is  usually  covered  by  the 
"boor"  or  last  leaf,  which  makes  it  hard  for  the  novice 
to  tell  exactly  where  to  cut  to  get  the  desired  length 
of  stem,  and  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  straw;  therefore, 
in  doubt,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  strip  the  boot  back  so 
the  joint  can  be  seen  before  cutting.  Try  to  acquire 
the  knack  of  cutting  just  deep  enough  to  sever  the 
stem  and  not  cut  through  the  boot  on  the  under  side; 
this  will  let  the  stem  slip  out  and  leave  the  boot  hang 
ing  on  the  stalk.  If  both  come  off  together  the  boot 
must  be  removed,  or  it  will  retard  handling  at  the 
scraper  and  also  curing. 

Harvesting  dwarf  corn  is  a  different  proposition  and 
as  it  only  grows  about  as  tall  as  a  man,  no  tabling 
is  necessary.  The  boot  grows  well  up  around  the  head 
and  acts  as  a  support,  consequently  there  is  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  crooked.  It  does  not  ripen,  or  harden, 
down  in  the  boot  as  rapidly  as  standard — which  is  more 
exposed, — and  is  generally  left  until  the  seed1  is  in  the 
"milk"  or  sometimes  in  the  "dough."  It  is  not  ready 
as  long  as  the  straw  in  the  boot  is  white  and  soft;  it 
should  be  firm  and  green.  No  knife  is  necessary  in 
gathering  dwarf  corn,  as  it  is  not  cut  but  "jerked" 
by  taking  the  brush  in  one  hand,  and  the  boot  leaf  in 
the  other,  and  jerking  out  sideways.  The  stem  being 
very  brittle  will  snap  off  at  the  first  joint. 

We  follow  along  with  wagon  and  have  regular  car- 
riers, gathering  corn  by  armfuls  and  loading  in  tiers  in 
wagon,  being  very  careful  in  all  cases  to  keep  it  perfect- 
ly straight  and  stems  all  one  way. 

Scraping  or  Threshing. — From-  this  point  on,  both 
kinds  of  corn  are  handled  the  same,  and  should  be 
scraped  as  soon  after  gathering  as  possible.  About 
one-third  of  the  moisture  in  dwarf  corn  is  in  the  seed. 
A  scraper  can  be  purchased  reasonably,  or  built,  anl 
can  be  run  by  any  kind  of  power.  We  use  a  single  cyl- 
inder scraper,  diameter  13  inches,  length  20  inches, 
speed  800  revolutions  per  minute,  a  two  horse-power 
gasoline  engine  being  the  motive  power.  This  is  fast 
enough  to  take  the  seed  off  instantly,  and  not  so  fast 


providing  2  or  3  inches  space  is  left  between  for  ven- 
tilation. Broom  corn,  to  be  in  first-class  condition  and 
retain  the  fine  green  color  that  brings  a  fancy  price, 
should  invariably  be  cured  in  the  shade;  good  ventila- 
tion and  not  a  drop  of  rain  being  a  vital  necessity, 
after  harvesting. 

In  about  10  days  or  2  weeks  it  will  be  dry  enough 
to  bulk  that  is,  piling  up  in  ricks  as  high  as  prac- 
ticable and  left  to  go  through  the  heating  or  curing 
process  after  which  it  is  ready  for  baling,  which  should 
be  done  neatly  and  as  substantially  as  possible  before 
corn  is  offered  in  the  market.  A  regulation  bale  meas- 
ures 45x45x26  inches.  In  a  country  where  broom  corn 
is  one  of  the  main  crops,  they  use  a  horse-power  press, 
and  put  an  average  of  350  pounds  in  a  bale  but  where 
a  small  lot  is  raised,  and  a  man  doesn't  care  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  power  press,  I  would  suggest  that  he 
make  a  stout  frame  45  inches  long,  26  inches  wide, 
and  as  deep  as  necessary,  say  5  or  6  feet.  Keep  th6 
stem  end  of  corn  as  even  as  possible,  and  lay  in  the 
frame  an  armful  at  a  time,  and  alternately,  so  the 
brush  will  lay  in  center  of  bale.  When  the  frame  is 
full  the  corn  can  be  pressed  down  with  long  levers 
or  poles,  or  any  other  way  that  comes  handy.  Five 
wires,  about  No.  10,  are  required  to  keep  the  bale  in 
shape  and  should  have  stay  wires  running  lengthwise 
of  bale  to  keep  bailing  wires  from  coming  off  in 
handling. 

I  have  seen  nice  and  substantial  bales  of  broom  corn, 
weighing  from  100  to  200  pounds  per  bale,  put  up  by 
setting  two  rows  of  posts  in  the  ground  25  inches  apart, 
laying  the  corn  between  and  pressing  with  long  poles, 
the  space  between  the  posts  giving  plenty  of  room  to 
manipulate  the  wires. 

As  soon  as  corn  is  baled  it  is  ready  for  marketing, 
which  will  be  easy  enough,  if  the  corn  is  of  good 
quality.  There  are  very  few  factories  that  like  to 
buy  in  less  than  car  lots.  Freight  on  small  lots  is 
high;  and  again,  corn  shipped  locally  generally  arrives 
in  bad  condition,  bales  coming  to  pieces  and  corn 
scattered  around  like  hay. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  the  inexperienced  to 
make  the  acreage  small  to  start  with,  and  let  it  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  their  experience  tells  them 
they  can  handle  more,  also  to  make  two  or  more  plant- 
ings. This  will  give  more  latitude  in  gathering,  more 
care  can  be  given  to  curing,  and  less  chance  will  be 
taken  generally.  It  would  facilitate  sales  a  great  deal 
if  enough  corn  could  be  raised  in  a  neighborhood  to 
make  up  a  car,  and  there  would  be  much  less  troublo 
in  securing  a  buyer.  Broom  corn  is  graded  according  tj 
length,  color,  fiber,  amount  of  seed  left  on,  length  of 
stem,  etc.,  about  as  many  classes  as  of  cotton.  All 
crooked  corn  should  be  baled  separate,  as  it  is  about 
Y2  waste,  consequently  brings  only  y2  price.  The  per- 
centage of  crooks  in  a  bale  of  corn  is  considered  by 
buyers  when  making  offers  for  it.  After  broom  corn 
is  harvested  the  stalks  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground;  then  if  the  season  is  the  least  bit  favorable 
a  second  crop  can  be  gathered.  In  the  case  of  stand- 
ard corn  it  will  make  good  pasturage  for  a  short  while 
before  cutting  stalks  down.  Dwarf,  being  short  and 
having  lots  of  leaves,  makes  very  good  fodder,  (about 
equal  to  Indian  corn).  On  the  farm  here  it  is  cut  and 
bound,  with  any  kind  of  harvester  and  put  in  the  silo. 
Owing  to  the  tangled  condition  of  standard  corn,  cause.; 
by  tabling  it,  it  is  not  used  in  the  silo.  The  work  of 
scraping  broom  corn  will  be  much  more  agreeable,  if 
scraper  is  set  so  the  wind  will  take  the  dust  away  from 
your  face. 
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THE  STABLE. 


GREAT  CONSUMPTION  OF  HORSES  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

In  all  parts  of  California  the  great  demand  for  horses 
Is  felt.  There  is  a  shortage  of  horses  everywhere  in  the 
country  but  California  has  r.  special  shortage  and  how 
this  comes  about  is  interestingly  told  by  a  writer  for 
the  San  Francisco  Call: 

If  any  one  thinks  that  electricity,  gasoline  or  steam 
has  displaced  that  most  willing  beast  of  burden,  he  has 
but  to  take  a  look  at  the  congested  streets  where 
seemingly  endless  lines  of  trucks,  dumpcarts  and  heavy 
teams  pass  and  repass  each  other  all  day  long. 

The  need  is  great  and  the  demand  limitless.  Scores 
of  new  work  horses  come  into  town  each  day,  from  the 
big  Percherons  to  the  thinnest  and  vaguest  of  plugs, 
and  yet  the  cry  for  more  is  heard.  Hundreds  are  wel- 
comed, seized  upon,  utilized  in  this  tremendous  scheme 
of  reconstruction  which  goes  on  by  day  and  night. 
Every  farm  and  rancho  in  California  has  been  levied 
upon;  every  stock  farm,  whether  near  or  far,  has  paid 
tribute  to  the  growing  and  ever  increasing  need.  There 
are  today  14,000  horses  engaged  in  pulling  7000  regis- 
tered teams  which  are  doing  their  part  in  the  battle 
against  millions  of  broken  bricks,  tons  of  ashes  and 
debris,  but  these  14,000  are  not  enough.  There  isn't 
a  road  leading  to  the  fire-swept  city  that  doesn't  show 
its  driver  and  horses  coming  this  way. 

Outside  of  reconstruction  needs,  the  entire  city  gov- 
ernment wants  animals  to  pull  its  ambulances,  police 
patrols  and  fire  engines.  President  Duffey  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  realizes  the  strain  of  the  situation. 
He  wants  to  go  to  Missouri  to  buy  strong,  young  mules 
fit  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  tne  hard  service  demanded. 
He  wants  to  spend  $400,000  of  the  public  funds  in  buy- 
ing mules  and  wagons  and  ouilding  stables  to  house 
them.  He  says  that  such  a  course  will  save  the  city 
half  a  million.  Just  now  he  is  hiring  250  teams  at  an 
average  cost  of  $7.50  a  day. 

The  14,000  are  being  worn  out,  dragged  out.  pulled 
out  literally  by  the  severity  of  the  work  performed. 
Many  of  the  animals  now  answering  the  tap  of  the 
bell  in  the  fire  department  did  yoeman  service  in  the 
April  fire  and  stood  for  hours  on  hot,  smoking  streets 
neighing  for  the  food  and  water  that  never  came.  The 
fire  department  owns  a  pasture  which  the  winter  rains 
have  turned  into  a  delectable  paradise  for  its  equine 
servants,  but  the  grass  is  permitted  to  grow  luxuriantly 
rich  and  green  this  year.  For  it  is  this  year  that  the 
horses  will  have  no  vacation. 

The  police  department,  too,  has  its  tale  of  woe. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  Commissioner  Leahy 
announced  that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  buy  the 
necessary  horses  for  ten  patrol  wagons.  The  horse  mar- 
ket is  soaring.  Anything  that  can  wear  a  harness  and 
hold  up  the  end  of  a  tongue  need  only  be  offered  for 
sale  to  warrant  an  immediate  purchaser.  Prices  have 
doubled.  The  better  class  of  draught  horses  sell  for 
100  per  cent  more  than  they  did  before  April.  A  team 
that  was  a  bad  bargain  for  $500  ten  months  ago  sells 
easily  in  these  days  for  $S50.  The  prices  are  steep, 
and  yet  they  are  being  accepted.  At  intervals  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  Draymen's  Association  will  go  off  on 
a  scouting  expedition  and  return  with  a  team  that  can 
do  the  heavy  work  now  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  drays. 
The  Draymen's  Association  controls  some  1200  teams 
and  more  than  2400  big  draught  horses,  now  engaged  in 
hauling  freight  from  the  railroads  to  the  commercial 
houses.  And  the  14,000  and  the  3000  more  expected  to 
materialize  in  some  way  before  the  summer  will,  inside 
of  two  years,  be  mostly  heaps  of  useless  flesh,  their  last 
destination  the  boneyard,  their  labors  over,  their  part 
played,  a  dumb  sacrifice  to  the  phenix  city's  need. 

If  you  have  not  looked  at  the  horses  before,  do  it 
tomorrow  when  you  go  downtown.  If  you  see  a  big 
black  and  a  powerful  bay  harnessed  to  a  truck  loaded 
with  twisted  iron,  tugging  to  drag  the  wheels  out  of  a 
chuckhole  on  Market  street  you  will  perhaps  realize 
something  of  what  those  horses  are  undergoing.  If 
you  see  a  line  of  teams  blocks  long,  with  a  pair  of 
stark-ribbed  skates  in  the  lead  and  a  pair  of  chafing 
Percherons  in  the  middle  of  the  train  straining  for  a 
chance  to  show  their  magnificent  strength,  you  will  see 
at  a  glance  that  the  toil  of  team  and  teamster  is  full 
of  exasperating  possibilities.  There  are  a  thousand  in- 
cidents to  be  seen  every  day,  every  one  of  which  will 
serve  to  convince  you  of  the  gigantic  part  the  horses  are 
playing  in  San  Francisco's  reconstruction;  a  part  never 
equaled  in  importance  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Devlin  of  the  Draymen's  Association  says 
that  the  chief  problem  confronting  the  draymen  is  the 


!  frightful  condition  of  the  streets.  It  is  not  ordinary 
service  that  is  killing  and  crippling  these  animals;  it  is 
the  extraordinary  conditions  under  which  the  labor  is 

|  performed.    With  streets  either  smothered  in  dust  or 

i  mired  in  a  sea  of  mud,  wilh  uneven  roadbeds,  chuck 
and  water  holes  of  all  descriptions,  and  a  thousand  other 
abnormal  things,  it  is  not  hard  to  conceive  what  the 

j  daily  life  of  the  laboring  quadruped  must  be;  neither 
is  it  hard  to  foresee  the  inevitable  result  of  such  strain. 
The  labor  is  death  dealing;  the  15,000  are  doomed.  Al- 
ready there  are  three  times  as  many  sick  and  crippled 
horses  as  have  ever  been  known  in  the  city's  horseflesh 
history  before,  and  each  day  sees  the  number  in- 
creasing. 

The  teamsters  of  the  city  constitute  one  of  the  big 
organizations  of  the  labor  world.  There  are  more  than 
2500  members  in  the  Teamsters'  Union  alone.  There 
are  perhaps  4000  organized  among  the  "sand  drivers." 
Those  who  hold  the  reins  over  the  cabs,  carriages,  the 
delivery  wagons,  the  freighting  outfits  of  the  various 
manufacturing  concerns,  bring  the  organization  to  some- 
thing over  10,000.  Each  of  these  men  has  to  do  with 
from  one  to  a  dozen  horses.  On  this  basis  it  is  only  a 
question  of  mathematics  to  figure  out  just  how  im- 
portant a  factor  the  horse  is  in  San  Francisco's  return 
to  power. 

So  in  reconstruction  days  the  horse  is  king.  Whether 
he  will  be  given  a  place  in  the  historic  record  of  the 
period  no  one  knows.  The  fact  remains  that  he  has 
played  his  part  and  played  it  well.  Probably  without 
him  there  would  have  been  no  new  and  greater  San 
Francisco.  His  meed  of  praise  should  be  bestowed 
while  he  lives,  for  the  time  is  short — that  is,  for  those 
now  working.  Two  years  more  and  every  one  of  the 
15,000  will  have  lain  down  for  the  last  time. 


VETERINARIAN. 


sink  in  the  ground,  then  throw  the  dirt  back,  covering 

[  it  up. 

A  serviceable  vat  for  ranch  use  can  be  built  of  lum- 
ber for  $100  to  $150,  including  a  draining  floor.  It 
should  be  of  the  best  matched  flooring,  substantially 
framed  outside.  Dimensions  recommended  are  32  feet 
long,  8  feet  deep,  36  to  38  inches  wide  at  the  top  and 
16  inches  at  the  bottom,  the  slope  going  out  12  feet  long, 
cleated  to  afford  firm  foothold.  The  slide  should  be  8 
feet  long,  with  a  fall  of  4  feet.  The  dripping  floor  should 
be  large  enough  to  hold  50  cattle  and  divided  into  two 
pens.  It  is  best  that  it  drain  into  a  suitable  vessel  con- 
nected with  the  vat  by  a  pipe,  so  that  most  of  the  filth 
may  be  caught  in  the  vessel  and  not  returned  to  the 
vat. 


THE  APIARY. 


DIPPING  FOR  TEXAS  FEVER  TICKS. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary Board  of  Texas,  gives  the  following  to  the  press: 

Owing  to  reported  injuries  from  dipping  cattle  in  oil 
.or  eradication  of  cattle  ticks,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  proper  grade  of  oil  for  dipping  and  of  transporting 
inrge  quantities  of  oil  to  points  remote  from  railroads 
and  the  cost  of  other  dips,  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Commission  has  tested  and  now  recommends  for  use 
in  tick  eradication  the  following  preparation: 

R.  arsenic  teroxid  (commercial)  8  pounds;  sodium 
carbonate  (crystal),  24  pounds;  pine  tar,  1  gallon;  water, 
500  gallons. 

For  1,000  gallons  of  dip  take  double  each  ingredient; 
for  1,500  gallons  three  times  each  ingredient,  etc.  Soft 
water  is  preferred,  but  we  have  had  no  trouble  with 
'gyp.'  A  considerable  quantity  of  iron  in  the  water 
would  render  it  unfit  for  the  use. 

The  things  necessary  for  making  the  dip  are  a  vessel 
in  which  about  120  gallons  can  be  boiled,  scales  for 
weighing  the  arsenic  and  soda  and  a  suitable  method  of 
measuring  the  water  used.  The  arsenic  being  extremely 
poisonous,  no  guesswork  as  to  the  weights  or  measure- 
ments is  safe.  A  boiler  that  has  been  found  very 
satisfactory  is  made  of  zinc  covered  sheet  iron,  6x3  feet 
and  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep,  reinforced  with  strap 
iron  to  effectually  hold  shape. 

The  pan  will  hold  ten  gallons  to  the  inch,  making 
computations  easy.  Boil  the  arsenic  and  soda  in  fifty 
gallons  of  water  for  each  fifty  gallons  of  dip  to  be 
made  until  dissolved.  This  will  require  thirty  or  forty 
minutes'  actual  boiling.  Take  off  the  fire  or  draw  the 
fire  or  put  in  cold  water  (anything  to  stop  the  boiling) 
and  pour  in  the  tar  in  a  fine  stream,  stirring  at  the  same 
time.  Place  in  a  vat  and  dilute  to  the  quantity  desired. 
It  is  convenient  to  make  the  medicine  of  a  strength 
that  fifty  gallons  will  make  500  gallons  of  a  dip,  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  proportion  of  one  gallon  of  medicine 
to  four  gallons  of  water  when  it  is  necessary  to  refill 
the  vat.  It  is  not  advised  that  it  be  made  in  a  more 
concentrated  form,  as  the  tar  would  then  precipitate. 

The  cattle  should  not  be  thirsty  when  dipped,  as 
there  is  then  danger  of  their  drinking  the  dip  and 
being  poisoned.  They  should  go  completely  under,  but 
need  not  be  held  in  the  dip.  A  dripping  floor  is  advised, 
to  save  the  dip  and  to  prevent  large  quantities  of  ar- 
senic from  being  carried  out  on  to  the  receiving  pen 
of  the  pasture,  which  might  result  in  the  collection  ot 
the  dip  puddles  of  which  the  cattle  might  drink,  or 
the  poisoning  of  the  grass.  With  these  precautions  no 
bad  results  are  expected. 

When  it  necessary  to  clean  out  the  vat  a  pit  should 
be  dug  into  which  the  dip  should  be  poured  that  it  may 


CHAT  ABOUT  EUCALYPTUS. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Morrison  gives  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
some  notes  about  eucalyptus  species  and  their  uses, 
largely  from  a  bee-keeper's  point  of  view: 

The  eucalyptus  family  arc  lamous  honey-yielders  in 
their  native  home,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  California,  where 
thirty  or  forty  species  have  been  introduced  out  of  a 
total  of  nearly  two  hundred  recognized  species.  The 
eucalyptus  are  all  either  tropical  or  sub-tropical  in  their 
habitat,  and  to  a  great  degree  are  drouth-resisters. 
Perhaps  no  tree  is  better  entitled  to  be  largely  planted 
for  its  lumber,  which  is  equal  to  the  best  mahogany, 
redwood,  oak,  or  rosewood,  in  appearance,  and  excelled 
by  none  in  tensile  strength  and  durability;  but  it  has 
a  great  advantage  over  all  rivals  in  that  it  grows  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  this,  too,  where  other  trees  fail 
for  lack  of  water.  The  rate  of  growth  in  California  of 
the  blue  gum  of  Tasmania,  over  a  term  of  years,  has 
been  determined  to  be  19  inches  per  month.  The  blue 
gum  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  is  an  excellent  honey- 
bearer.  It  is  known  to  botanists  as  Eucalyptus  globy- 
lus.  It  has  been  extensively  planted  in  California,  Al- 
geria and  South  Europe.  The  Australian  bee-keepers 
are  unanimous  in  stating  the  red  gum  (E.  rostrata)  to 
be  the  best  honey-producer,  and,  luckily,  it  is  consid- 
ered to  be  probably  the  best  of  all  eucalyptus  for  timber 
purposes.  It  grows  in  the  flats  near  the  Australian 
rivers,  and  probably  can  not  stand  quite  as  much  cold 
as  the  blue  gum.  It  grows  to  be  an  immense  tree  (420 
feet)  and  eucalyptus  trees  have  been  noted  in  Queens- 
land 500  feet  in  height.  Eucalyptus  melidora  is  also 
a  good  bee-keeper's  tree.  It  is  hardier  than  some 
others,  as  it  grows  at  high  elevations  in  Australia.  It 
would  probably  do  well  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  South- 
west Texas,  and  it  is  quite  possible  it  will  grow  where 
the  palmetto  grows  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida.  Florida,  South  Texas,  Arizona 
and  California  are  the  States  most  likely  to  benefit  by 
the  introduction  of  the  eucalyptus.  To  an  American  the 
leaves  of  the  gum  tree  appear  to  be  scanty;  but  there 
are  species,  not  so  well  known  as  yet,  which  have  a 
fine  umbrageous  foliage  of  hirge  leaves. 

The  seeds  of  eucalyptus  ?:re  extremely  small — almost 
incredibly  so.    Here  are  speHmens: 

Blue  gums,  one  ounce,  sifted  fertile  seed,  10,112. 

Stringy  bark,  unsifted,  one  ounce,  21,080. 

Swamp  gum  tree,  unsifted,  one  ounce,  23,264. 

Peppermint  gum,  unsifted,  one  ounce,  17,600. 

The  seeds  are  easily  grown,  and  in  six  weeks  are 
ready  for  transplanting.  [This  is  rather  too  rapid  for  a 
practical  schedule. — ED.] 

The  most  popular  plan  of  planting  seems  to  be  to 
plant  them  6  feet  by  6  feet  till  they  are  five  years  old, 
when  they  are  thinned  out  to  200  trees  per  acre.  This 
is  estimated  to  give  a  net  return  of  $100  per  acre,  or 
$20  per  acre  per  annum.  At  five  years  the  trees  are  of 
a  considerable  size.  Mr.  Elwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  records  one  tree  at  three  years  of  age  to  be 
9%  inches  in  diameter  and  42  feet  high,  and  another 
45%  in  height,  or  over  14  inches  per  month.  This  is 
a  great  rate  of  growth  for  a  hard-wood  tree.  In  mere 
size  the  redwood  trees  of  California  excell  the  gum 
trees;  but  the  former  are  slow  growers.  Eucalyptus 
globulus  approaches  the  redwood  closely,  as  it  has  been 
recorded  in  Tasmania  30  feet  in  diameter  and  300  feet 
high.  Eucalyptus  trees  are  so  readily  grown  where 
the  climate  is  suitable  that  it  is  probable  a  business 
can  be  done  in  selling  young  trees  to  neighbors.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  best  way  for  a  bee-keeper  to  do  who 
wishes  to  improve  the  honey-bearing  flora  of  his  lo- 
cality. The  seeds  are  not  hard  to  get,  and,  being  so 
small,  can  be  sent  by  mail  long  distances. 
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THE  KENNEL. 


TRAINING  A  COLLIE. 

Prof.  Arbuckle  gives  the  American-Sheep  Breeder  a 
very  interesting  letter  on  the  training  of  a  sheep  dog 
which  will  be  widely  useful: 

In  this  country  we  are  really  limited  to  two  breeds, 
the  Scotch  Collie  and  the  bob-tailed  English  sheep 
dog.  Now,  some  one  will  say,  "How  about  the  shep- 
herd? He  is  the  beat  of  them  all."  The  shepherd  is 
not  the  name  of  any  breed  of  dogs.  Any  dog  that  herds 
sheep  may  be  called  a  shepherd  dog.  The  dog  that  is 
so  often  called  a  shepherd  in  this  country  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Collie  is  the  half-breed  Collie,  a  dog 
with  flop  ears-,  heavy  nose  and  generally  black  witn 
either  white  or  tan  markings,  or  both.  These  dogs  are 
just  Collies  with  a  little  foreign  blood  in  them,  some- 
times it  is  just  one  cross  of  pointer,  Newfoundland, 
hound  or  cur.  It  is  generally  just  plain  dog  blood, 
and  as  new  blood  often  brings  something  good,  so 
often  there  is  a  vigor,  energy,  teachableness  in  these 
dogs  that  make  them  very  useful.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage, too?  of  not  being  spotted  by  dog  fanciers. 

The  Scotch  Collie  is  probably  the  noblest  of  the  dog 
family.  He  is  brave,  proud,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and 
faithful  unto  death.  He  wears  a  shaggy  coat,  which 
protects  him  from  the  cold,  though  there  is  a  small 
family  of  short-haired  Collies  that  are  very  fine  sheep 
dogs.  These  last  are  generally  smaller  and  very  quick 
am!  active  dogs.  In  color  the  Collie  is  quite  variable. 
There  are  some  white  and  a  few  coal  black,  but  gen- 
erally they  are  sables  or  blacks  marked  with  white. 
Some  black  dogs  are  marked  with  tan  and  the  tri- 
color variety  is  marked  with  white  and  tan.  A  once 
very  popular  Collie  was  the  blue  gray  with  silvery  brush. 
It  matters  not  what  his  color  may  be,  if  he  is  a  well- 
bred  Collie  he  will  love  sheep  and  can  be  trained  to 
herd  them.  He  has  instincts  that  lead  him  to  this, 
though -his  ancestry  for  years  have  not  seen  sheep. 
I  cannot,  however,  avoid  the  conclusion  that  dogs  from 
trained  sheep  dogs  are  more  teachable  and  have  more 
love  for  their  work.  The  Collie  is  a  dog  of  great  en- 
durance and  never  falters  because  of  the  cold,  but  he 
is  too  proud  to  love  mud  and  filth  and  will  not  do  good 
work  in  muddy  fields. 

The  bob-tailed  sheep  dog  is-  generally  a  blue  gray 
with  hair  growing  long  over  face  and  legs,  giving  him 
a  shaggy  appearance  like  the  Skye  Terrier.  He  is  very 
fond  of  sheep  and  is  eager  to  work.  He  rolls  in  the 
mud  like  a  pig  and  nothing  stops  him  from  work.  He 
may  often  be  a  little  rough  and  too  fast  for  ordinary 
sheep,  but  he  can  be  curbed  and  makes  a  most  valuable 
dog.  I  have  often  thought  that  he  would  replace  the 
Collie  in  large  measure  if  it  were  not  for  his  looks. 

Since  my  work  has  been  with  Collies  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  them.  In  choosing  a  Collie,  see  that 
he  has  good  sheep  inheritance.  Know  that  his  ances- 
ters  were  good  sheep  clogs.  Avoid  buying  dogs-  from 
kennels  where  the  pups  are  grown  up  in  confinement, 
where  the  parents  have  never  had  enough  exercise  to 
develop  muscle  and  vitality.  Dogs  reared  in  confine- 
ment are  apt  to  be  weak  in  constitution,  nervous,  ex- 
citable and  timid.  A  sheep  dog  must  have  vigor  and 
constitution  always.  Choose  a  pup  with  bright,  intel- 
ligent eyes  and  gentle  ways.  You  do  not  want  a  rough 
dog  for  sheep.  Females  often  make  fine  sheep  dogs, 
because  they  have  a  more  gentle  manner,  but  a  female 
is  out  of  service  about  two  months  out  of  the  year, 
and  it  often  happens  that  it  is  when  they  are  needed 
moat. 

You  want  a  dog  to  come  to  you  as  a  pup  not  over 
two  months  old,  as  you  want  him  to  know  no  other 
master  than  yourself.  At  two  months  he  will  learn  his 
name  and  pick  up  simple  lessons.  It  will  be  well  for 
him  to  go  where  the  sheep  are,  but  you  must  not  try 
to  teach  him  to  herd  them,  nor  must  you  let  a  ewe 
with  a  lamb  get  close  enough  to  make  a  pass  at  him. 
He  must  not  be  frightened  with  sheep. 

Your  first  lesson  is  to  teach  him  to  love  you.  This 
is  easy,  if  you  are  gentle  with  him,  and  will  pet  him 
frequently,  for  the  Collie  loves  a  caress  as  much  as 
he  does  his  breakfast.  Give  him  a  short  name  and  use 
it  often.  Speak  it  softly  with  the  caress  and  harsh  with 
a  rebuke.  Whenever  you  approach  his  yard  or  kennel 
call  him  to  you  by  saying,  "Come."  You  may  accom- 
pany this  with  his  name  or  with  a  whistle  and  you 
must  be  careful  to  give  him  the  same  whistle  always. 
This  is  his  next  lesson.  He  will  soon  learn  this  and 
soon  you  will  have  the  most  difficult  lesson  of  all  to 
give.  This  is  to  teach  him  to  obey.  When  you  say 
"Come,"  he  must  come  to  you  and  he  must  know  that 
he  is  compelled  to  come,  whether  he  desires  to  do  so 
or  not.    Just  here  you  and  your  pup  will  have  your 


first  battle,  and  if  the  victory  is  yours  you  are  well  | 
on  the  way  to  successful  training.  If  he  refuses  to 
come,  go  after  him  and  bring  him  to  you,  caressing 
him  for  some  time.  Then  try  it  over  again.  Never  let 
him  feel  that  he  is  having  his  way,  but  avoid  making 
a  clear  issue  with  him  yet,  for  he  must  know  punish- 
ment first  and  you  must  know  what  form  of  punish- 
ment will  suit  the  individual  dog  best.  Some  day  after 
you  have  taught  him  what  "vorae"  means,  he  will  de- 
liberately run  from  you  just  to  test  you.  Keep  your 
patience  now  and  be  willing  to  take  two  or  three  hours 
off  just  here.  It  is  worth  it.  Try  as  before  to  bring 
him  by  cares-sing,  but  he  has  likely  set  his  head  on 
disobedience,  so  you  must  punish  him. 

Try  first  pulling  his  ears  slightly,  just  enough  to 
hurt  him  and  then  bringing  him  to  you  and  caressing 
him  to  show  that  you  have  no  ill  will.  Do  this  several 
times.  If  his>  will  only  hardens,  try  using  a  little  switch, 
being  careful  to  bring  him  to  you  and  then  caressing 
him  so  as  to  show  him  that  you  will  reward  him  for 
coming.  If  this  fails,  try  picking  up  roughly  and  plac- 
ing him  in  a  very  dark  room  for  some  minutes,  bring- 
ing him  back  to  the  very  spot  from  which  you  took 
him  and  repeating  your  command.  Let  him  known  by 
your  manner  that  he  is  not  pleasing  you.  If  this  fails, 
try  tying  a  chain  around  his  neck  and  pulling  him  to 
you.  For  a  while  do  this  gently,  but  if  necessary  jerk 
him  to  you  and  do  it  so  fast  that  it  will  frighten  him. 
You  may  strike  on  his  weakness  at  last.  Then  re- 
member to  try  this  every  time  he  refuses  to  obey  you. 
Conquer  him  here  and  half  the  battle  is  over. 

Next  teach  him  to  lie  down  by  saying,  "Lie  down," 
pressing  him  to  the  ground  with  the  hand.  It  is  well 
to  let  a  motion  of  the  hand  accompany  this  order,  so  he 
will  learn  both  by  word  and  by  sign,  for  out  in  the  field 
he  may  not  be  able  to  hear  your  voice.  The  motion 
of  the  hand  should  be  as  effective  as  the  spoken  com- 
mand. Next  teach  him  to  stand  at  the  command, 
"Stand,"  or  "Hold." 

Use  a  forked  stick,  which  can  be  quickly  pushed 
against  his  breast  as  you  give  the  command.  Let  the 
uplifted  hand  accompany  tHs  command.  Next  teach 
him  to  walk  behind  you  by  saying,  "Heel."  He  should 
always  be  right  at  your  he  els  when  you  are  walking 
about  the  sheep  pastures.  A  motion  of  the  hand  should 
accompany  this,  so  that  if  he  were  far  out  to  field  you 
could  motion  your  hand,  or  a  stick  with  a  handkerchief 
tied  on  it  to  your  back  and  he  would  come  right  in 
and  go  to  the  heel.  Next  teach  him  to  bark  at  the 
command,  "Speak."  Use  a  piece  of  meat  and  when  in 
his  eagerness  for  it.  he  barks,  say,  "Speak,"  and  give 
him  a  piece.  He  will  soon  learn.  Now  teach  him  to 
go  around  a  chair  by  saying,  "Round  Right,"  or 
"Round  Left,"  motioning  with  your  hand  to  show  Ihe 
direction.  This  is  most  important,  for  often  in  sending 
him  around  a  flock  it  will  teach  him  to  "Hold"  as  he 
goes  around  and  be  best  to  send  him  to  the  right  or 
left.  Now  then  have  him  turn  and  come  back.  This 
is  a  difficult  lesson,  but  should  be  taught  him  before 
he  is  tried  in  the  field. 

If  he  knows  all  these  lessons  well,  he  will  probably 
be  about  four  months  old.  You  must  keep  him  in 
practice  and  you  may  teach  him  to  roll  over,  to  jump 
a  stick,  to  shut  a  door  by  the  time  he  is  six  months 
old. 

He  should  go  with  you  all  the  time  to  the  sheep 
pasture  and  if  another  dog  is  along  he  must  be  kept 
at.  your  heel  while  the  other  dog  herds  the  sheep.  He 
will  be  learning  something  from  the  other  dog,  but 
don't  forget  that  he  will  learn  any  bad  habits  the  other 
dog  has  as  well  as  the  good  habits.  At  about  six  months 
you  may  give  him  some  simple  lessons  with  the  sheep. 
I  think  the  first  lesson  should  be  driving  the  sheep 
along  a  lane  after  you.  M;ike  your  dog  lie  down  and 
stay  there  until  you  order  him  up.  Now  bring  a  bunch 
of  sheep  into  the  lane  between  you  and  your  dog. 
He  will  get  excited,  but  compel  him  to  remain  lying 
down.  Now  give  the  order,  "Drive  up,"  with  a  sharp 
whistle,  which  you  will  always  use  for  this.  As  he 
pushes  up  make  him  hold  back  by  saying,  "Steady," 
motioning  the  hand  toward  him.  As  you  want  him  to 
go  to  left  or  right  motion  him  and  call  out,  "Left"  or 
"Right."  Get  him  to  see  that  the  sheep  must  be  kept 
coming  towards  you.  You  may  let  him  push  them  into 
a  shed  for  you.  It  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  get  him 
to  hold  them  in  a  corner  for  you,  especially  if  you  urge 
him  to  speak  frequently.  If  he  has  any  tendency  to 
run  at  the  head  of  an  animal  to  make  it  go  forward, 
motion  him  back  and  say,  "behind."  Be  very  careful 
about  this. 

We  will  now  take  him  to  the  field  for  a  herding  lei- 
son.  At  first  let  him  follow  at  your  heel,  until  you  are 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  sheep,  when  you  know 
he  sees  them,  you  call  "Round  Left,"  or  "Round  Right,'' 


and  in  motioning  with  your  hand  you  move  out  with 
him,  until  you  can  get  him  well  behind  and  then  you 
can  move  back  and  let  him  follow  the  flock,  if  the  sheep 
are  not  too  wild.  If  they  run  off  too  fast,  you  may 
have  to  order  the  dog  to  lie  down  and  wait,  until  you 
have  headed  them  off  and  then  you  can  call  him  on. 
You  will  practice  him  at  this  at  close  range  for  some 
days  and  then  you  can  send  him  a  little  farther  for  the 
sheep.  After  a  few  days  you  may  send  him  across  the 
pasture.  Try  to  teach  him  two  things.  First,  not  to 
circle  the  sheep  too  close  in.  Show  him  by  doing  it 
yourself.  Second,  not  to  drive  them  too  fast,  keeping 
well  back.  This  last  is  very  hard  with  a  young  dog, 
but  he  must  be  hammered  at  until  he  understands 
that  you  will  not  permit  his  following  right  up  on  the 
sheep. 

If  your  dog  goes  wrong,  do  not  yell  at  him  or  show 
that  you  lose  your  temper.  Your  commands  spoken 
calmly  are  more  effective.  If  he  does  not  obey  you, 
call  him  to  you  and  punish  him,  and  then  let  him  try 
again.  More  dogs  are  ruined  by  yelling  than  anything 
else.  This  only  excites  them  worse.  Better  let  them 
run  pell  mell  through  your  flock  a  time  or  two  and  then 
get  them  under  control  by  being  calm  than  losing  your 
head  as  well  as  the  dog  and  probably  searing  him. 
Never  throw  anything  at  your  Collie.  Not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred will  stand  this. 

There  are  many  other  lessons  you  can  teach  your 
Collie  and  many  he  will  learn  himself,  for  it  is  his 
instinct  to  handle  sheep,  but  these  first  lessons  are 
the  most  important  and  as  soon  as  your  dog  gets  these 
well  learned  he  is  pretty  well  educated. 

The  most  important  of  all  are  to  teach  him  to  love 
you  and  to  teach  him  to  obey  you.  If  your  dog  doesn't 
love  you,  you  need  not  try  to  teach  him.  If  he  doesn't 
obey  you,  he  won't  do  what  he  knows. 

Above  all  things,  don't  get  mad  at  your  dog,  hit  him 
with  a  rock,  or  shoot  at  him  and  then  go  and  tell  your 
neighbor  he  may  have  your  dog,  because  you  cannot 
train  him,  and  don't  abuse  a  good  dog  and  call  him 
a  worthless  cur  just  because  you  mistreated  him  or 
refused  to  train  him. 

Watch  for  bad  habits  in  your  dog.  He  may  want  to 
run  at  passing  vehicles.  He  may  run  at  the  head  in 
driving.  He  may  bark  in  the  house.  He  may  run  away 
from  home.  A  Collie  can  be  broken  of  all  such  habits 
by  continual  rebuke,  if  you  are  careful  never  to  let 
him  do  these  things  without  punishment. 


AGRICULTURAL  LITERATURE  AND  THE  PRAC- 
TICAL FARMER. 

The  agricultural  periodical  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  practical  farmer  that  does  the  text  hook 
to  the  student  in  school.  It  is  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity to  the  progressive  farmer,  assisting  the  develop- 
ment of  better  methods  and  more  economic  principles 
of  soil  building,  soil  fertility,  producing,  selling  the 
produce,  breeding  and  feeding  stock.  This  being  a 
progressive  age,  we  find  tnat  every  profession,  trade 
and  calling  supports  and  maintains  a  periodical  organ 
adapted  to  the  craft  represented. 

Then  the  agricultural  literature,  periodicals  and  books 
are  the  principal  reading  matter  that  should  compose 
the  farmer's  library.  The  physician's  library  is  a 
collection  of  books  and  periodicals  treating  on  the 
various  subjects  of  his  profession.  The  lawyer,  min- 
ister, merchant  and  mechanic  are  all  interested  in  the 
organ  of  his  profession  and  trade.  The  writer  has  been 
identified  and  affiliated  with  farmers  for  more  than  a 
half  century,  traveled  over  the  United  States  from  the 
four  points  of  the  compass,  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
are  regular  subscribers  to  an  agricultural  paper. 


According  to  information  by  Consul  H.  A.  Conant, 
of  Windsor,  the  number  of  co-operative  cheese  fac- 
tories in  Ontario  Province  alone  increased  by  1,200 
during  the  past  forty  years.  The  exports  of  cheese 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  188:! 
amounted  to  1,000,000  boxes,  valued  at  $6,500,000; 
while  in  190G  the  exports  were  2,300,000  boxes,  repre 
senting  a  value  of  $26,000,000.  There  was  also  ex 
ported  to  Great  Britain  in  1906,  $5,000,000  worth  of 
butter. 


Mr.  S.  H.  Fountain,  breeder  and  importer  of  Shrop- 
shire sheep,  has  just  received  at  his  Walnut  Haven 
Farm,  at  Dixon,  three  fine  rams  from  Carpenter's  noted 
Canadian  flock.  This  is  Mr.  Fountain's  second  impor- 
tation and  his  stock  is  worth  attention. 


The  Friend  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Gasport,  N.  Y., 
issues  an  interesting  catalogue  of  spraying  machinery 
which  is  worth  sending  for. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

Wheat  is  extremely  firm  and  higher  prices  are  looked 
for  all  the  time.  There  is  practically  nothing  doing  in 
this  grain,  the  supply  is  limited  and  sales  are  few. 
Quotations  show  a  range  of  10  cents  or  more  in  a 
single  day  for  each  variety.  California  Club  (milling) 
is  quoted  from  $1.35  to  $1.47M>,  White  Australian  as 
high  as  $1.55,  Northern  Blue  Stem  about  the  same,  and 
Northern  Club  from  $1.45  to  $1.50.  Millers  are  buying 
all  the  California  milling  Club  they  can  get  and  then 
turning  to  Northern  Club.  It  is  known  that  the  former 
makes  more  flour,  but  the  Northern  grain  produces  a 
stronger  grade,  and  nothing  grown  in  California  is 
equal  to  the  Oregon  Blue  Stem  for  making  bakers' 
grades.  In  the  East  the  market  is  very  firm,  reports 
of  great  damage  all  over  the  South  and  Middle  West 
from  the  "green  bug"  causing  the  prices  to  strengthen 
daily. 

Barley. 

In  this  grain  the  market  is  also  very  firm.  The  re- 
ceipts generally  are  pretty  light,  though  for  the  last 
day  or  two  they  have  been  picking  up.  It  is  estimate  1 
that  25,000  acres  of  beans,  barley  and  wheat  were  over- 
flowed and  the  crops  destroyed  last  month.  From  $1.20 
to  $1.25  is  being  paid  for  feed  barley,  according  to 
quality.  The  poorer  grades  bring  as  low  as  $1.16  in 
exceptional  cases. 

Oats. 

As  before,  the  receipts  are  light  and  the  market 
firm.    The  demand  continues  fairly  good,  although  the 
quotations  have  advanced  slightly  with  the  last  week 
Corn. 

Trade  is  dull  in  corn,  though  there  is  a  fair  demand. 
Few  samples  are  being  shown.  The  quotations  for 
several  days  past  have  been  $1.35  to  $1.40  for  choice 
large  yellow  and  white;  small  round  yellow,  $1.50  to 
$1.55.  There  have  been  a  few  sales,  in  advance,  of 
Eastern  yellow  to  arrive  later  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.25  to  $1.27%.  On  account  of  the  poor  condition  in 
which  most  Eastern  corn  reaches  San  Francisco,  buy- 
ers are  cautious  about  buying  before  they  can  ex- 
amine the  goods. 

Flour. 

Flour  is  very  thin,  there  being  a  constant  strong  de- 
mand and  the  millers  fearing  little  competition  from 
Oregon.  Another  factor  is  the  continued  high  price  of 
wheat,  the  milling  grades  continuing  at  high  prices  with 
prospects  of  going  higher.  The  foreign  demand,  especial- 
ly frcm  China,  is  larger  than  ever  before  known,  due 
to  the  famine  in  Asia.  Letters  are  being  received  here- 
from the  North  stating  that  the  mills  there  are  not 
all  running  yet,  but  that  they  hope  to  be  producing 
before  long.  The  failure  of  the  railroads  to  get  the 
grain  to  tidewater  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
trouble  in  Washington. 

Millstuffs. 

All  grades  of  millstuffs  are  selling  about  as  before, 
the  market  continuing  firm  owing  to  the  wheat  con 


ditions.  Middlings  are  quoted  at  from  $27  to  $30  per 
ton,  a  slight  advance  since  a  week  ago.  There  is  a  con- 
stant heavy  demand  in  San  Francisco  which  the  millers 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  satisfactorily. 

Hay. 

Although  the  Southern  Pacific  is  sending  in  a  few 
phenomenally  large  shipments  occasionally,  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  week  have  been  only  3850  tons  as  against 
4.170  for  the  previous  week.  The  largest  single  day'-- 
arrivals  yet  noted  came  on  Monday  last,  being  157 
cars.  However,  the  water  shipments  have  been  very 
light.  There  are  many  cars  of  hay  here  which  can  not 
be  unloaded  at  once,  but  the  demand  is  so  brisk  that  it 
will  be  only  a  few  days  before  the  market  is  bare  again 
unless  the  railroad  continues  its  work  successfully.  Ow 
ing  to  the  clear  weather  of  the  last  week  or  two,  some 
efforts  are  being  made  to  haul  from  railroad  points  to 
bay  landings,  so  that  larger  water  shipments  may  be 
expected  in  the  near  future.  At  present  the  warehouses 
on  the  bay  shore  are  absolutely  empty.  The  crop  out- 
look is  still  unchanged,  for  although  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  hardly  more  than  25  percent  of  the  regular 
hay  lands  have  been  seeded,  yet  with  favorable  con- 
ditions the  volunteer  crop  should  be  heavy.  The  future 
of  the  market  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  volunteei 
crop  can  be  saved.  Nothing  definite  can  be  reported  in 
this  connection  until  a  month  from  now.  The  choice 
grades  of  hay  are  selling  at  the  old  prices,  though  the 
poorer  grades  are  perhaps  a  little  weaker. 

Beans. 

Dealers  have  managed  to  corner  the  total  visible  sup- 
ply of  red  beans  and  forced  the  price  up  to  from  $3. If' 
to  $3.50  with  little  business  doing  at  the  latter  figure. 
During  the  last  week  or  two  the  speculators  have 
been  buying  heavily  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.40  to 
$2.80,  chiefly  at  about  $2.65.  They  are  having  little  dif- 
ficulty now  in  getting  what  they  want  for  the  product, 
for  the  supply  is  exceedingly  scarce.  All  other  grades 
of  beans  have  advanced  during  the  last  week  by  from 
13  to  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Large  whites  are 
quoted  at  from  $2.40  to  $2.65;  small  whites  from  $2.95 
to  $3.10;  pink  beans,  $2.40  to  $2.65;  Kidney,  $3.85  to 
$4,  and  Bayo  beans,  $2.85  to  $3.10.  The  price  of  horse 
beans  has  remained  practically  constant,  as  the  crops 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  floods  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  They  are  raised  principally 
around  Half  Moon  Bay.  Lima  beans  are  quoted  at 
$4.25,  horse  beans  at  from  $1.95  to  $2.25. 

Poultry. 

The  demand  for  frozen  chickens  from  the  East  is 
greater  than  the  supply  and  dealers  have  been  oblige  ', 
to  refuse  orders.  In  live  poultry  there  is  a  large  sup- 
ply, especially  of  old  and  poor  grades  of  stock.  For 
these  there  is  hardly  any  market,  and  it  is  with  consid 
erable  difficulty  that  the  goods  can  be  sold.  The 
latter  part  of  last  week  and  the  first  of  this  there  was 
quite  a  slump  in  prices,  but  the  market  has  strength- 
ened and  now  is  holding  firm,  especially  in  the  fine 
grades.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  large,  fat  hens 
large  broilers,  fryers,  and  young  roosters. 


Butter. 

No  butter  is  now  being  shipped  to  the  North,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Humboldt  county  and  other  localities 
in  Northern  California  are  producing  large  quantities 
nearer  to  the  demand.  The  large  receipts  here  have 
forced  the  prices  down,  until  the  market  is  weak  at  25 
and  26  cents.  Dealers  look  for  lower  prices  soon,  as 
the  country  districts  are  expected  to  send  in  much 
larger  quantities  within  a  week  or  so.  It  is  thought  that 
large  shipments  from  the  north  of  California  will  be 
received  very  soon,  with  the  result  that  butter  will 
rapidly  decline  still  more.  Since  a  week  ago  cooking 
butter,  which  a  few  dealers  here  get  from  country 
stores,  has  gone  down  from  29  cents  to  20  with  pros- 
pects of  a  further  drop  in  the  near  future. 

Cheese. 

Large  country  receipts  of  this  commodity  have  caused 
the  market  to  weaken  materially,  though  the  price  has 
as  yet  only  dropped  one  cent,  the  quotation  being  15 
cents  a  pound.  According  to  report  prices  will  drop 
considerably  lower  soon,  due  to  the  larger  receipts  daily 
expected.  The  fine  weather  has  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction of  both  butter  and  cheese  in  country  districts 
all  around  San  Francisco. 

Eggs. 

In  the  East  eggs  are  quoted  at  17  cents,  having 
strengthened  %  or  %  of  a  cent  within  a  week.  As  a 
result  the  market  here  is  firmer,  many  of  those  who 
intended  to  get  eggs  cheap  from  the  East  being  dtsap 
pointed.  Indications  are  that  the  market  will  continue 
firm  in  the  East.  Here  the  best  eggs  bring  21  cents, 
other  grades  running  down  to  18  cents.  There  are  con- 
siderable quantities  going  into  cold  storage  at  other 
points  besides  this  city.  The  impression  is  that  there 
will  be  at  least  75  percent  more  eggs  going  into  storage 
than  in  1906,  due  to  the  larger  production  and  better 
storage  facilities. 

Potatoes. 

New  potatoes  are  on  the  market  now  in  small  quan- 
tities, selling  at  from  3%  to  4%  cents  a  pound.  The 
entire  supply  comes  from  Alameda  county,  being  only 
about  fifteen  sacks  a  day.  The  demand  at  the  prices 
quoted  is  not  strong.  As  a  result  of  the  floods  and  heavy 
rains  which  washed  out  a  large  part  of  the  potatoes 
sown  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago,  there  is  a  strong  de- 
mand now  for  seed  potatoes,  many  of  the  farmers 
intending  to  replant  for  a  late  crop.  Seed  potatoes 
are  selling  for  from  $1.40  to  $1.75.  Other  grades  of 
potatoes  remain  about  as  before,  being  still  very  firm, 
and  the  demand  strong. 

Vegetables. 

Onions  are  very  high,  having  risen  enormously  in 
price  during  the  last  week,  owing  to  the  light  receipts 
and  pressing  demand.  The  best  grade  brings  $4.75  per  cen- 
tal, and  is  hard  to  get  at  that,  having  strengthened  from  $3 
within  a  week.  The  very  poorest  quality  of  cut  onions 
brings  easily  $2  per  cental.  The  whole  supply  is  coming 
from  Nevada  and  Oregon.  California  not  producing  any 
at  present.    The  supply  from  Australia  will  not  affect 
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THE  DAIRY. 


HOW  AN  OREGON  DAIRYMAN  BUILT 
UP  HIS  HERD. 

(By  A.  N.  Stanton,  vice-president  of  the 
Washington  county  (Oregon  Dairy- 
men's? Association) 

The  proper  selection  of  a  dairy  herd  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  dairyman's 
effort  and,  more  than  any  other  influence, 
his  success  depends,  and  a  failure  to 
select  profitable  animals  at  the  start 
means  certain  loss  which  the  greatest 
effort  in  housing,  feeding,  and  care  may 
mitigate  but  cannot  overcome;  therefore 
every  dairyman  must  have  cows  that  not 
only  return  to  him  in  milk  or  milk 
products  the  market  value  of  the  food 
they  consume  and  the  labor  they  require 
but  must  earn  something  to  cover  their 
annual  depreciation  and  the  interest  on 
the  investment  required  for  their  proper 
housing. 

Having  reached  a  decision  to  go  into 
the  dairy  business  a  man  is  confronted 
with  a  hard  proposition  at  the  very  out- 
set, namely,  what  breed  to  buy  or  event- 
ually what  breed  to  work  up  to. 

He  is  confronted  with  the  merits  of 
Guernseys,  Jerseys,  Holsteins-,  Short- 
horns, Durhams,  Ayreshires,  and  of 
crosses  between  these  various-  breeds  un- 
til he  is  fairly  dizzy  trying  to  unravel  the 
maze  of  arguments  in  favor  of  each  but, 
after  long  deliberations  finally  considers 
his  local  conditions  and  asks  him&elf 
what  breed  or  breeds  predominate  in  his 
locality  and  which  are  the  best  of  these 
and  in  what  market  must  he  sell. 

As  my  experience  in  selecting  a  herd 
would  probably  be  that  of  the  average 
man  we  will  glance  over  that  experience 
and  note  its  res-ults. 

I  found  very  few  full  blooded  cattle 
in  Washington  county  and  these  few  con- 
sisted mostly  of  Jerseys  with  a  few  Short- 
horns and  Holsteins. 

In  adjacent  counties  I  found  Holsteins-, 
Jerseys,  Ayershires  and  Guernseys  and 
everywhere  I  found  grades  from  all 
breeds. 

As  a  choice  must  be  made  among  the 
breeds,  even  in  the  grades  of  the  various 
breeds,  I  set  about  to  find  out  what  breed 
was  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
its  owners. 

The  investigation  soon  narrowed  my 
choice  down  to  two  breeds,  the  Holsteins 
or  Jerseys — the  Holstein  cows  showed  a 
somewhat  greater  average  milk  flow  than 
the  Jerseys  but  the  Jerseys  showed  a 
greater  average  production  of  butter  fat 
and  comparing  the  cos-t  of  keeping  the 
two  breeds  I  found  the  Jersey  cow  would 
produce  a  pound  of  butter  fat  cheaper 
than  any  otner  breed  of  which  I  could 
get  a  record. 

While  I  leaned  in  choice  toward  the 
Jerseys  and  while  I  felt  that  I  could  make 
either  breed  pay,  yet,  as  the  amount  I  had 
to  invest  was  limited,  the  question  of 
relative  cost  was  yet  to  be  decided. 

I  wanted  to  keep  sixteen  cows  and  had 
but  $2000  to  invest  and  all  of  this  sum 
could  not  be  spent  for  the  animals  alone 
as  there  were  buildings,  fixtures  and 
other  apparatus  to  buy  which  would  cut 
down  the  amount  available  for  the  cows. 

I  wrote  to  three  prominent  breeders 
of  Holsteins,  one  in  the  West  and  two  in 
the  East,  and  I  visited  two  Jersey  breed- 
ers nearby,  but  I  did  not  get  much  en- 
couragement from  any  source  as  I  found 
that  the  cheapest  cows  offered  were  the 
Holsteins  and  that  sixteen  would  cost  me, 
at  the  lowest  price  offered,  $2400  with 
the  matter  of  transportation  still  to  be 
added.  Jerseys,  such  as  I  wanted,  would 
cost  me  nearly  $4000  which,  of  course, 
was  beyond  my  limit. 

I  was  tempted  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
dairying  but  before  reaching  this  con- 
clusion I  went  to  one  of  the  largest 
breeders  in  the  country,  laid  the  matter 


before  him  and  had  a  heart  to  heart  talk 
on  the  whole  subject. 

The  result  of  this  conference  sent  me 
in  search  of  grade  cows  with  as  much 
Jersey  as  I  could  get,  for  the  breeder 
informed  me  that  there  were  grade  cows 
that  would  rival  the  pure  bloods  in  both 
test  and  production  and  that  by  breed- 
ing to  a  pure  blooded  sire  of  fine  record 
I  could  get,  in  time,  a  very  profitable 
herd  and  that  the  cost  of  the  founda- 
tion herd  would  be  very  much  less  than 
full  blooded  stock. 

Upon  this  basis  I  started  to  buy  cows, 
having  already  decided  that  I  wanted 
no  cow  that  would  not  give  300  pounds 
of  butter  fat  a  year  and  if  a  cow  did 
not  give  this  amount  she  either  would 
not  be  bought  or,  if  bought,  would  be 
disposed  of. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  out 
that  buying  my  herd  was  going  to  be, 
to  a  large  extent,  guesswork  as  not  a 
single  man  that  offered  me  a  grade  cow 
kept  a  record  either  of  her  flow  or  test 
and  I  had  only  the  bare  word  of  the 
owner  as  to  her  production  and  in  few 
cases  did  the  owner  know  anything  of 
the  animals  he  offered  me,  notwithstanu- 
ing  the  fact  that  some  thought  they  knew 
a  great  deal. 

A  person  needs  no  further  argument 
in  favor  of  keeping  records  of  the  work 
of  each  animal  in  his  herd  than  to  try 
to  purchase  a  cow  intelligently  and  it 
became  very  discouraging  to  keep  ask- 
ing for  information  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  favorable  decision  and  have  to 
hear  that  helpless  reply:  "I  don't  know," 
for  which  there  seemed  to  me  so  little 
excuse. 

If  the  owners  of  cows  only  realized 
the  value  of  records  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  knowing  what  their  cows  are 
doing  or  of  putting  a  proper  value  upon 
them  in  case  they  wished  to  sell  there 
would  not  be  a  man  dairying  without 
these  few  simple  and  inexpensive  tools 
— a  pencil,  some  paper,  a  scale  and  a 
testing  outfit,  all  of  which  could  be 
bought  for  about  $10. 

Without  these  necessary  tools  a  man 
is  not  really  in  the  dairy  business  at  all 
for  business  to  day  is  not  guesswork 

Having  been  unable  to  find  any  infal- 
lible rule  whereby  a  man  can  tell  a  good 
cow  by  looking  at  her  and  not  being 
able  to  find  sellers  who  kept  records  of 
their  cows  I  had  to  guess  at  it,  there 
was  no  other  way — so  guess  I  did,  and 
at  the  ris-k  of  wearying  you  with  detail, 
I  am  going  to  show  from  records  care- 
fully though  inexpensively  kept,  what 
I  was  able  to  obtain  in  the  shape  of  a 
herd  by  guesswork. 

Before  presenting  my  data  let  me  say 
that  I  started  my  herd  January  30,  1906, 
year  ago. 

On  January  31,  1907,  we  will  examine 
some  of  the  cows  in  the  order  of  their 
purchase,  giving  each  cow  a  number. 

No.  1,  bought  January  30,  age  2V2  years, 
flow  5961.6  pounds,  average  test  5.4  per 
cent,  butter  fat  321  pounds. 

No.  2,  bought  January  30,  age  4  years, 
flow  5529.6  pounds,  average  test  5  per 
cent,  butter  fat  293  pounds.  This  cow 
was  sick  for  a  month. 

No.  3,  bought  January  30,  age  4  years, 
flow  3851  pounds  in  9%  months,  aver- 
age test  4.88  per  cent,  butter  fat  189.9 
pounds.  This  was  so  far  below  the 
standard  that  she  was  sold  in  November 
for  half  her  cost. 

No.  4,  bought  January  30,  age  5  years, 
flow  6751.11  pounds,  average  test  4.5 
per  cent,  butter  fat  304.8  pounds. 

No.  5,  bought  January  30,  age  3  years, 
flow  7853.4  pounds,  average  test  4.75, 
butter  fat  373  pounds. 

No.  6,  bought  February  4,  age  7  years, 
flow  6674  pounds,  average  test  5.63  per 
cent,  butter  fat  375.74  pounds. 

(Contiued  on  Page  253.) 


Draw-Knives 

to 

Pocket-Knives 

Axes  or  Hatchets — Bits  or  Chisels — 
Saws  or  Planes — Hammers  or  Screw-drivers — 
all  tools — any  tool — so  long  as  you  want  the  very 
best  of  its  kind  may  be  found  among  the  famous 

KtMwrm 

QUALITY  TOOLS 

There  is  no  argument — no  question — they  are 
the  best  you  can  buy  at  any  price.  So  it  is 
with  any  other  tools  you  can  mention  together 
with  Forks,  Rakes,  Hoes,  Shovels,  Garden 
Trowels,  Manure-hooks,  Grass-shears.  Any 
tool  for  shop,  home  or  field. 

"TKe  'Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  Alter  the  Trice  is  Forgotten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY. 
'v^V  St.  Louis  and  New  York.  V.  S.  A. 


TO  FARMERS 
AND  DAIRYMEN 

It  will  pay  every  farmer  or  every  farmer's  wife 
to  sit  right  down  and  write  for  Sharpies  "Bus- 
iness Dairying. ' '  This  valuable  book  contains  in- 
formation that  can  be  found  in  no  other  book, 
and  will  help  any  dairyman  to  make  his 
business  more  profitable.     It  tells 
How  to  Feed,  What  to  Feed,  How 
to  Care  for  Feed,  What  Foods  Pro- 
duce Greatest  Amount  of  Milk,  How 
to  Care  for  the  Dairy  Cow  in  the  way 
to  get  best  results,  and  the  whole  book 
is  practical.    To  get  all  the  good  out  of 
your  milk  you  should  of  course  use 


THE  SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

It  is  not  only  guaranteed  to  more  than  pay 
for  itself  annually,  but  the  ease  with  which 
you  can  skim,  the  low  can,  the  self-oiling 
bearings,  the  simple  Tubular  bowl  with  only 
one  little  part  inside  to  wash,  the  moderate 
price,  are  all  points  you  should  know  about.  Send  today 
for  the  free  "Business  Dairying"  and  full  information 
about  the  Sharpies  Tubular,  giving  number  of  cows 
you  keep.  Ask  for  booklet  G.  131 


Mrs.  J.  Renken,  Trenton,  la.,  says  "We  cleared  1100.00  in  six 
months  off  seven  cows." 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Toronto,  Can.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chloago,  III. 


COWS 
MAKE  MONEY 

if  they  are  properly  handled  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  apparatus  is  used. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATORS    and  Dairy 
Prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.    DE  LAVAL  APPARATUS 
and  SUPPLIES  will  also  help  to  increase    your    bank  account. 
We  are  specialists  and  handle  everything  that    is   best  for 
the  creamery  and  dairy.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES : 
Drumm  and  Sacramento   Sts.;  S. 
107  First  St.         123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle 
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Mica  Axle  Grease 

lengthens  the  life  of  the 
•wagon  —  saves  horse- 
power, time  and  tem- 
per.   Best  lubricant  in 
the  world — contains 
powdered  mica 
which , 
forms  i 
a  smooth, 
hard  coating  on  axle,  and 
reduces  friction. 

If  you  want  your  outfit 
to  last  and  earn  money 
while  it  lasts  —  grease 
the  axles  with  Mica 
Axle  Grease. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  i>cTrp.r.tc<i 


Not  unfamiliar  the  name  beneath 
I  The  "Yours  till  death,"   but  the  well 
I       worn  sheath 

Like  the  headstone  strangely  seems, 
'  For  it  bears  the  name  of  the  girl  that's 
dead, 

A  name  for  many  a  year  unsaid, 
j    Save  in  the  woman's  dreams. 

'And  I  know,  as  the  tears  unbidden  rise, 
Clouding  the  words  from  the  calm,  clear 

eyes 

In  a  strange,  unmeaning  blur, 
That  the  young  girl's  ghost  is  gazing 
through 

The  tender  mist  at  the  name  she  knew, 
But  the  tears  are  not  for  her! 

— Mary  Randall  Shippey. 


HOME  CIRCLE. 

OLD  LOVE  LETTERS. 

I  smile  as  I  take  them  in  my  hands, 
Held  neat  and  close  in    their  silken 
bands, 

And  filed  in  careful  row, 
To  think  how  the  girl  heart  used  to  greet 
Each   oblong  square   with   a  quickened 
beat 

Some  dozen  years  ago. 

It  seems  like  an  almost  wanton  thing 
To  loosen  this  from  its  binding  string 

And  open  the  folded  page. 
And  I  blush  at  the  first  words'  foolish 
guise 

Scanned   in  the  light  of  the  woman's 

eyes 

Grown  calm  and  clear  and  sage. 

A  true  love  letter,  closely  writ, 
But  I  can  but  think  as  I  follow  it 

On  to  the  tender  close 
How  the  one  that  wrote  and  the  one 

that  read — 
The  lover  fond  and  the  girl — are  dead, 

Though  none  but  the  woman  knows. 


BILLY  SANDERSON. 

The  colonel  looked  the  applicant  over 
critically.  He  was  a  tall,  raw-boned 
fellow,  in  the  nondescript  costume  that 
was  half  trapper  and  half  farmer;  and 
from  the  exaggerated  boldness  in  his 
manner  which  was  clearly  forced,  he 
was  both  undisciplined  and  diffident. 
And  he  was,  above  all  else,  awkward. 
The  colonel  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  not  the  one  you  should  come 
to  for  enlistment,"  he  said;  "but  I  will 
say  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
room  for  you  now.  Our  roster  is  full, 
I  believe." 

"S'pose  I  wait  around  a  spell,  he  sug- 
gested hopefully,  "mebbe  there'll  be 
something  in  sight.  "Ye  see,"  smiling 
'  with  what  he  meant  to  be  easy  nonchal- 
I  ance,  though  his  lips  were  trembling 
with  nervousness,  "my  dad  was  a  sol- 
dier, an'  my  granddad,  an'  other  in  my 
fambly.  Seemed  like  it  was  in  our  blood, 
somehow,  an'  now  dad's  gone  I  want  to 
be  a  soldier,  too,  like  the  rest  of  them." 

"Who  was  your  father?  Was  he  a 
soldier  when  he  died?" 

The  fellow  looked  embarrassed. 

"N-no,"  he  hesitated;  then  he  seemed 


No  Nitrate  of 
Soda  used 


Giant  Hay  Crops 


Nitrate  of  Soda 
wait  used  here 


An  average  increase  of  2TH5  pounds  per  acre  of  field-cured  hay  was  shown  in  11  actual  tests  where 
Nitrate  of  Soda  was  used.  Testa  were  made  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Missouri,  and  only  100  pounds  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

was  used  per  acre.  Compare  increase  with  cost  of  fhis  great  fertilizer.  Compare  fleldn  shown  in 
above  actual  reproduced  photograph.  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  best  and  cheapest  Nitrogenous  fertilizer 
with  which  to  furnish  Nitrogen  to  plants. 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free  ^t£fm"1£ci??$ggt& 

that  von  use  accordinR  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers 
who  get  the  best  results,  we  offer,  as  a  prize.  Prof.  Voorhees'  most  valuable  book  on  fertilizers, 
their  composition,  and  how  to  use  fur  different  crops.  Handsomely  bound.  lfJ7  patces.  Apply  at  once 
for  Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  this  uffrr  is  nerrssarilu  limited.  Valuable  illustruted  l>ooks  of  useful 
information,  will  be  s«*nt  free  to  farmers  while  the  present  e>lit  ion  lasts,  if  paper  is  mentioned  In 
which  this  advertisement  is  seen.   Send  name  and  complete  a,'t<lrrss  on  poet  card. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

may  be  purchased  in  large  or  small  lots  from 

R.  A.  HOLCOMBE  &  CO. 

50  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


It  means  the 
hottest  and  cleanest 
flame  produced  by 
any  stove.  This  is 
the  flame  the  New 
Perfection  Oil  Stove 
gives  the  instant  a 
lighted  match  is  ap- 
plied— no  delay,  no 
trouble,  no  soot,  no 
dirt.  For  cooking,  the 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  unequaled.   It  gives  quick  results  because  its 
heat  is  highly  concentrated.  Cuts  fuel-expense 
in  two.    Made  in  three  sizes.  Every 
stove  warranted.    If  not  at  your  deal- 
er's write  to  our  nearest  agency. 


'av€>  Lamp 


The  T  -•  is  the  best 

lamp  for 
all-round  household  use. 
Made  of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled. 
Perfectly  constructed;  absolutely  safe;  unexcelled 
in  light-giving  power;  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

d.MUUi'OHlItll, 


to  make  a  supreme  effort,  for  his  lips 
grew  firmer.  "He — deserted,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  an'  hid  in  the  woods, 
a  long  way,  where  he  married.  He — told 
me  about  it  after  I  got  well  started  to 
growin'  up." 

"Oh!"  said  the  colonel  conclusively, 
as  he  turned  away.  "No,  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  place  for  you." 

But  the  fellow  caught  his  arm. 

"Jest  a  minute,"  he  pleaded.  "The 
officer  was  to  blame  first,  and  my  dad 
was  hot-headed,  an'  they  both  wa'n't 
nothin'  but  boys.  An'  twa'n't  my  dad's 
place  to  wash  floors.  But  he'd  no  right 
to  desert  after  knockin'  the  officer  down 
for  being  struck.  He  said  so  himself. 
He  said  it  was  the  act  of  a  coward,  an' 
he  ought  to  have  staid  an'  been  shot  or 
anything.  Dad  was  sorry  for  that  all 
his  life,  sir,"  the  fellow's  voice  becoming 
earnest  and  regretful.  "His  eyes  always 
had  a  sorry  look,  an'  he  never  did  a 
cowardly  thing  again  in  all  his  life.  He 
said  dying  would  be  easier.  An'  he  told 
me,  the  last  thing,  to  come  an'  be  a 
soldier,  an'  never  to  hesitate  a  minute 
nor  ask  any  questions  when  the  officer 
ordered.  They  was  put  over  us  to  plan 
and  order  and  a  good  soldier  was  to 
obey.  I'm  going  to  be  a  good  soldier,  sir, 
if  I  die  for  it.  An' — an'  It's  seemed  to 
me  I  ought  to  come  straight  to  my  dad's 
old  officer  an'  try  to  make  up  for  his 
mistake." 

The  colonel  had  shaken  the  fellow's 
hand  off  impatiently,  but  listened  with  a 
lessened  frown  until  he  finished  speak- 
ing. 

"What  was  your  father's  name?"  he 
asked  brusquely. 

"Billy  Sanderson,  same's  mine  sir.  An' 


if  dying  will  make  up  any  for  his  mis- 
take I  won't  study  about  it  a  minute. 
My  granddad  was  a  soldier  most  of  his 
life  an'  never  made  a  mistake  in  bein' 
brave,  an'  my  dad  was  brave  too,  only 
for  that  one  time.  He  was  sorry  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  an'  I  think  he's  waitin' 
now  for  me  to  make  it  up.  He  said  that 
disgrace  went  deeper  an'  stayed  longer 
than  anything  else  that  could  come  in  a 
man's  life,  an'  that  nothin'  but  plain 
duty  and  heroism  could  wipe  it  out. 
Mayn't  I  hang  around  an'  see  if  anything 
'II  be  in  sight,  sir?  I've  always  lived 
in  the  woods,  a  long  way  back,  an'  don't 
never  want  to  go  there  again." 

The  colonel  looked  at  him  for  some 
moments  in  silence. 

"Why,  yes,  you  may  as  well  stay 
around  a  few  days,  Billy,"  he  conceded 
"I  remember  your  father  quite  well,  and 
in  all  he  was  a  good  soldier.  But  he  was 
hasty — we  were  both  hasty,  I  believe,  and 
very  young.  Yes,  you  may  as  well  stay 
around  a  few  days,  while  I  consider  the 
matter.  But  mind,"  sternly,  "do  not  go 
away  from  the  stockade.  A  good  soldier 
obeys  orders,  you  know,  and  there  is  a 
horde  of  Indians  massing  in  the  woods 
over  yonder.  Unless  we  oust  them  soon 
we  shall  have  serious  trouble,  I  am 
afraid.  None  but  the  sharpshooters  and 
scouts  must  leave  the  fort  now." 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  colonel 
was  standing  on  the  barracks  roof  watch- 
ing the  belt  of  woods  through  his  glass. 
Puffs  of  floating  smoke  showed  along  the 
edge  of  the  foliage,  followed  by  sharp 
reports  of  rifles.  Scouts  were  picked  off 
as  they  left  the  stockade,  and  only  a  few 
chosen  men  accustomed  to  Indian  fight- 
ing and  quick  with  their  rifles,  were  out. 


NATIONAL.  WOOD  PtPB  GO. 


Wood  Pipe 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded  Wheeler  Pattern 
Continuous  Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe 
Made  from  California  Redwood  or  Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir 
Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooley  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  booklet:  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 
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The  Govern  men 
Makes  Butter 


mm 


JLBERTA,  Canada,  is  one  of 
the  best  dairying  countries 
in  the  world. 

The  Government  has  done  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  the 
dairying  industry,  and  the  result 
is  that  hundreds  of  dairy  farmers 
are  getting  rich  at  the  business. 

In  order  to  stop  abuses  and  in- 
sure a  steady  market  and  favorable 
market  conditions  for  the  dairy 
farmer  the  Alberta  Government 
has  established  numerous  cream- 
eries. These  creameries  are  con- 
ducted on  the  most  economical 
plan,  and  the  cost  of  producing 
and  marketing  butter  has  been 
reduced  far  below  the  cost  to  pri- 
vate concerns. 

The  farmer  takes  his  butter  fat 
to  the  Government  creamery  and 
receives  ten  cents  a  pound  down 
upon  delivery.  As  soon  as  the  fat 
has  been  turned  into  butter  and 
sold  he  receives  the  balance  due, 
after  four  cents  a  pound  has  been 
deducted  by  the  Government  to 
pay  the  cost  of  producing  and 
marketing  the  butter. 

Of  course,  if  any  farmer  or  any 
private  company  desires  to  make 
butter  there  are  no  restrictions, 
but  the  Government  can  do  the 
work  so  much  better  and  for  so 


much  less  cost  that  it  pays  no  one 
to  try  to  compete. 

Dairying  is  only  one  of  the  lines 
that  can  be  made  profitable  to  the 
farmer. 

Alberta  is  the  best  live  stock 
country  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  is  also  a  great  cereal 
country,  and  all  kinds  of  veget- 
ables can  be  raised  there. 

The  great  irrigation  project  now 
under  way  near  Calgary  is  destined 
to  increase  the  production  of  the 
naturally  rich  soil  many  hundred 
per  cent.  Land  under  this  great 
ditch  will  afford  idea  1  farming  con- 
ditions. If  the  farmer  wants  to 
raise  live  stock  as  well  as  crops  of 
all  kinds,  grazing  land  can  be  se- 
cured in  connection  with  irrigated 
land,  and  these  combination  farms 
will  permit  of  diversified  farming 
that  is  very  profitable. 

The  man  who  is  looking  for  a 
new  location  or  an  investment  can- 
not do  better  than  to  visit  Sunny 
Southern  Alberta.  Full  informa- 
tion as  to  how  to  make  the  trip  at 
very  small  cost,  how  to  secure  as 
good  land  as  lies  out  of  doors  very 
cheap,  and  on  the  easiest  of  terms, 
will  be  sent  upon  application  to 


Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Colonization  Company,  Limited, 

61  Ninth  Avenue,  West,  CALGARY,  ALT  A.,  CANADA. 

Sales  Department  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Irrigated  Lands.  7 


GUARANTEED :    65   per  Cent.  PROTEIN 

RAW  BONE 

GUARANTEED:  25  Per  Cent  Protein  and  45  Per  Cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PORE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples;  they  are  free. 
We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  man- 
ufactured from  CTiKAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means  HEALTHY 
ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SAN  MATEO  COUNTY 

Milking  Made  Easy 

By  using  the 

Burrell=Lawarence=Kennerdy  Milking  Machine 


1  50  in  daily 
use  in  Califor- 
nia by  leading 
dairymen 


They  save 
time,  labor  and 
money  and  are 
absolutely  san- 
itary. 


Tell  us  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking  and  we  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  an  outfit 

that  will  do  your  work. 


BAKER  &,  HAMILTON 


8AN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


concealed  behind  small  hillocks  or  boulci 
ers. 

Billy  was  on  the  roof  helping  some  sol- 
diers to  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  earth,  as 
a  protection  against  fire  arrows,  which 
the  Indians  would  probably  commence 
shooting  as  soon  as  darkness  allowed 
them  to  approach  nearer  the  stockade. 
The  colonel's  face  looked  worn  and  anx- 
ious. 

"If  we  could  only  get  one  of  those  how 
itzers  to  the  eminence  overlooking  the 
woods  we  could  command  the  situation 
and  drive  them  out,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"but  it  would  be  almost  sure  death  for 
the  man  who  tried  it." 

"Suppose  we  call  for  volunteers?"  sug 
gested  an  officer  near  him.  "Every  man 
in  the  company  would  be  glad  to  try,  and 
if  twenty  fall,  and  the  twenty-first  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  be  worth  while.  One  or  two 
could  run  out  the  howitzer,  and  two  or 
three  more  carry  ammunition  and  be 
ready  to  take  charge  of  the  gun  as  those 
ahead  fell.  That  wood  belt  must  be 
cleaned  out." 

"Yes,"  assented  the  colonel,  "it  must 
be  cleaned  out." 

But  still  he  continued  to  look  through 
the  glass  for  some  time,  undecidedly. 
Then  at  last,  "Yes,  it  must  be  cleaned  out 
at  whatever  sacrifice.  Captain  Morgan 
you  may — but  look  yonder." 

A  figure  was  moving  quietly  across  the 
plain,  trundling  a  howitzer  toward  the 
eminence  the  colonel  had  pointed  out.  He 
was  already  too  far  away  to  hear  an  order 
to  return,  and  they  watched  him  with  al- 
most bated  breath  as  he  went  on  stealth- 
ily to  the  eminence,  planted  the  howitzer 
firmly  and  sent  a  shell  into  the  woods. 
Through  the  glass  the  colonel  could  see 
splinters  flying  from  the  tree  where  the 
shell  had  struck.  And  already  the  gun- 
ner had  commenced  to  reload. 

"Captain,"  cried  the  colonel,  explosive- 
ly, "order  half  a  dozen  men  out  there  at 
once,  with  extra  ammunition."  Then  he 
returned  to  his  glass,  just  in  time  to  see 
another  shot  go  into  the  woods. 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  saw  the  figure 
stagger  and  lean  against  the  gun  as 
though  for  support.  But  if  the  man  had 
been  struck,  he  was  not  very  seriously, 
for  he  soon  straightened  up  and  went 
steadily  on  with  his  work. 

But  evidently  the  Indians  in  the  woods 
were  becoming  demoralized  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  dreaded  "big  gun"  command- 
ing their  position,  for  already  the  fire  was 
growing  less  and  less,  and  soon  ceased 
altogether. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  Billy  and  the 
men  returned  from  scouring  the  woods, 
the  colonel  called  Captain  Morgan  to  his 
side. 

"Place  Billy  Sanderson's  name  on  the 
roster,"  he  said  "and  rate  him  as  a  ser- 
geant. I  think  he  will  make  a  good  sol- 
dier." 


A  WESLEY  ANECDOTE, 

It  is  said  that  Charles  Wesley  was 
sometimes  easily  annoyed,  and  on  one 
occasion  at  a  conference  he  became  so 
irritated  at  the  prolwc  remarks  of  a 
speaker  that  he  said  to  his  brother: 

"Stop  that  man's  speaking.  Let  us  at- 
tend to  business." 

But  the  offender  was  relating  his  re- 
ligious experience,  and,  though  it  was 
at  so  great  a  length,  John  Wesley  evi- 
dently thought  that  no  one  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  it.  He  was  therefore 
allowed  to  continue,  but  the  moment 
came  when  Charles  could  contain  himself 
no  longer. 

"Unless  he  stops,"  he  whispered  to 
John,  "I'll  leave  the  conference." 

By  this  time  John  was  enjoying  the 
man's  simple  story,  and  he  only  turned 
and  whispered  to  some  one  sitting  near: 

"Reach  Charles  his  hat." 


Economy  is  practiced,  com- 
fort is  increased,  and  work  is 
lessened  by  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys. 

They  cost  less  if  you  figure 
by  the  year  instead  of  by  the 
chimney.  Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  add  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lamp,  and  it  is  taken 
care  of  with  half  the  bother 
when  fitted  with  a  Macbeth 
chimney. 

There  are  other  reasons.  The  Index  ex- 
plains them  and  also  tells  all  about  lamps, 
their  proper  chimneys  and  care.    It's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


LAXD  FOR  S71LE  HND  TO  RENT 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  =  =  California 


I^OR  SALE 


IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  ot 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case  it  is  beltrived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  in  igation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California, 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSIV 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout.  Adminis  rator  of  the  estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLECi 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Call 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Writ*  for  'Prices,  Testimonials  and  our  Nete 
Booklet  on  ANTHRAX  and  ULA CKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 


TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 


Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets 


Berkeley,  Cal 


West  of  San  Pablo  Ave  . 


Blake,  Moffitt&Towne, 


DEALERS  In 

Paper 

1400  Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Blake,  Moffitt  A,  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  mining  engineering. 

Surviving,  Architecture,  Drawing  mnj  Aiimying 

j/00  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  California 
Open  all  year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEtf,  Prtm't. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $25.    Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay ,$25;  Blowpipe  Asssy,  $i«;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying   Established  in  i86<.   Send  for  circular. 

Pacific  Congress  Springs 

Santa  Cruz  Mts.,  1 2  Miles  from  San  Jose 

Charming  Resort  Open  all  the  year 

Prices  Reasonable 


Address  Lewis  A.  Sage,  Prop 


Saratoga,  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

FOR  SALE — Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire, 
Imp.  Golden  Marquis;  dam.  Rorky's  Po- 
gis.  Also  one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Per- 
kins &  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROF.DING.  Fresno,  '  alilornia,  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Bulls  and 
Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows. 

BARGAINS  in  Registered  Holstein  Cattle; 
Cows,  Heifers,  Young  Bulls;  400  head  to 
select  from.  Write  for  what  you  want. 
Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  Stockton.  Phone 
Suburban  91. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns, milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P.  O  Box   321  Petaluma.  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS — Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calif  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  iio.s  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F.  | 

BULL-*  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short  Horned 
Durham*     Address  E-  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

HOWARD    CATTLK  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 

Temporary  address,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  &  DURHAMS,  Bred  es- 
pecially for  use  in  dairy.   Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.    Win.  Niles  &   Co.,  Los    Angeles,  Cal 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  1876 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  Southdown  Sheep. 

S.  H.  FOUN  TAIN.  Dixon,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats.  JAMES 
H.  HESTER.  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY   EGGS.    25c  each 
Chas.  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


WM.  NILES  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE    AND    POLAND  -  CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.    Thos  Waite.  Perkins,  1  al. 

BERKSHIRE.  POLAND-CHINA,  DUROC  HOGS, 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Established  in  1876 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.CROLEY,    637  Brannan  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Maim- 
facturer  a 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description.    Send  for  Catalogue — FREE 


■       '    1        UJ/      Ul  ,  L  ;  I  .  :  .  I  I  J  I  J  a  11 

"-Poultry  Supplies 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — Our  birds  are 
larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  lay  bet- 
ter than  Leghorns,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
$7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right 
kind;  a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record 
and  Price  of  eggs. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnaw,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  County. 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  30  Years 
Importer  and   Breeders  of  All  Varieties  ot  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 
Stock  for    Sale  »ept.  31.  361  McAllister  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

200-250    |u,.;.    uj.^  .        1  FERTILITY 

egg  fowls  j  White  Wyandottes  guarantee 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Secy-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle, 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  II,  Box  q8  P.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STOCKMEN — Here  is  your  chance  to 
secure  a  FIRST-CLASS,  WELL  IMPROVED  STOCK  RANCH 

in  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  terms. 
Wood  enough  on  the  place  to  pay  for  it 
several  times,  and  near  the  R.  R.  For  full 
particulars,  address  VV.  W.  box  No.  iq, 
this  office. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOB  STOCK. 
CHICKEN.*  ANI>  PIGS 

For  Sale  in  Lotsto  Suit  by 

EI  Dorado  Oil  Works 


Warrmntad  to  G/re  Satisfaction. 

Gombauifs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  PositiTe  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
6trained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  alt  lameness  from  Sparin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  iemoTea  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  Is  luraluable. 

livery  bottle  ot  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  prlve  satisfaction.  Price  il  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druKSTlisU.  or  sent  by  ex. 
press,  charffes  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use  t*"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

PRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Pooled  Cattle 

Color  Peep  lied.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Addres*    all  communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL 


FRANK    A.  MIXIIA.M 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 
They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  di- 
rect Irom  imported  Stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of 
long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale 


FRANK  1, MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points    PETALUMA  aNI)  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

American  Cattle  Doctor 

By  George  H.  Dadd,  V  S,  veterinary 
practitioner.  To  help  every  man  to  b« 
his  own  cattle  doctor,  giving  the  ne- 
cessary information  for  preserving  the 
health  and  curing  the  diseases  of  oxen, 
cows,  sheep  and  swine,  with  a  great 
variety  of  original  recipes  and  val- 
uable information  of  farm  and  dairy 
management.  359  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  ji.oo 


Contra  Costa. 

VINE  HOPPER  PEST— Contra  Costa 
Gazette:  Will  the  vine  or  the  "vine  hop 
pers"  predominate,  is  the  serious  and  vex- 
ing problem  that  confronts  the  wine- 
grower up  state  this  spring,  and  for  th"~ 
solution  of  which  H.  J.  Quayle,  assistant 
in  entomology,  has  been  called  upon  and 
is  valiantly  fighting  to  decide,  in  the  ex- 
termination of  the  pest.  Work  of  solving 
this  problem  of  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
is  being  undertaken  at  the  Tokay  vine- 
yards near  Lodi,  where  the  "hopper"  has 
marshaled  his  force  preparatory  to  a 
rich  harvest  in  a  rampage  of  the  sur 
rounding  country. 

Ten  years  ago  Professor  C.  W.  Wood- 
worth  of  the  department  started  a  cam- 
paign against  the  insect  and  published 
a  brief  bulletin  on  the  subject.  He  de 
scribed  the  creature,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  practical  way- 
was  by  jarring  the  bugs  off  the  vines  ir 
to  receptacles  and  then  destroying  them 
or  by  scaring  them  up  and  catching  them 
in  a  net,  yet  both  of  these  methods  were 
very  unsatisfactory. 

Lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  investiga 
tion,  together  with  the  fact  that  for  some 
mysterious  reason  the  hopper  ceased  its 
depredations  almost  entirely  for  several 
years,  caused  the  experiments  to  be  drop- 
ped. 

Quayle  is  making  a  detailed  study  of  the 
habits  of  the  vine  hoppers  and  is  plan- 
ning an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
with  every  possible  method  of  controll- 
ing the  insect.  It  is  admittedly  impos- 
sible to  destroy  them  at  all,  but  in  small 
numbers  they  do  but  little  damage.  The 
parasites  devour  the  leaves  of  the  vines 
and  so  prevent  the  fruit  from  ripening 
properly,  debilitating  rather  than  destroy 
ing  the  crop. 

There  are  three  things  injuring  the 
vineyards  of  California — the  phylloxera, 
the  odium  or  powdery  mildew,  and  th? 
vine  hopper.  Professor  Bioletti  has  re 
cently  issued  a  bulletin  showing  the 
growers  how  to  save  themselves  from  the 
attacks  of  the  second,  by  using  sulphur, 
and  he  is  now  carrying  on  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  water  for  disinfecting  the 
plants  from  the  phylloxera.  Thus  the 
department  is  attending  to  almost  all  the 
chief  trouble  of  the  vineyard. 

Mendocino. 

VERY  WEAK  MARKET  CON- 
FRONTS HOP  MEN.— Dispatch  Demo- 
crat: From  Frank  Albertson  the  Dis 
patch  learns  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  hop  industry  in  this 
county  has  the  grower  been  confronted 
with  the  peculiar  conditions  that  obtain 
this  year.  Out  of  the  total  of  15,499 
bales  grown  in  this  and  —ake  counties 
last  year  4,661  are  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers.  Prices  have  been  lower  be- 
fore but  there  is  generally  some  chance 
to  unload  at  some  price.  It  is  different 
this  season,  however,  and  while  a  spurt 
of  two  or  three  cents  has  once  or  twice 
been  noticed  in  the  market  sales  have 
\  been  made  only  on  orders.  Some  ten 
I  days  ago  a  few  sales  on  order  were 
made  at  Santa  Rosa  at  11  cents  and  it 
was  hoped  that  better  conditions  would 
prevail.  But  it  was  learned  that  the 
sales  were  made  on  orders  and  there  was 
no  hopes  of  a  change.  At  the  same 
j  time  these  sales  were  made  hops  could 
1  be  secured  from  8  to  10  cents.  Frank 
Cunningham  returned  from  Santa  Rosa 
a  few  days  ago  and  he  reports  over 
7,000  bales  of  Sonoma  hops  still  unsold. 


SECURITY 
GALL  SALVE 


LW       POSITIVELY  HEALS  % 

/SORE  SHOULDERSX 

M  SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON  ■ 

I  HORSES  ^2  MULES  1 

*  IT  HEALS  THEM  ANYWAY  I 

■  IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE  I 
M  CQCC    SAMPLI,  II  you  Mnd  us  M 

Put  up  In  29c,  SOe  and  Si. CO  Cans  M 

^money  back  if  it  fails  m 
^Security  RemedvCo.# 

 ^MINNEAPOLIS  MINN..j^^ 


F0R  BARB  WIRE  a  ALL  CUTS  USf 
SECURITY  ANTISEPTIC  HEALER 


Standing  Offer 

Good  always,  everywhere, 
$100  Reward,  for  any  lame- 
ness, curb,  splint,  founder, 
distemper,  etc.,  (where  cure 
is  possible)  that  is  not  cured  by 

TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR 

Greatest  horse  remedy  in  the  world.  Tullle's 
Family  Elixir  invaluable  for  human  bruises, 
pains,  rheumatism,  etc.  Send  for  free  100  paee 
book. "Veterinary  Experience."  The  perfect 
horseman's  guide.  Every  disease  symptom  and 
its  treatment. 

Tattle's  Elixir  Co..    33  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

RedlnKton  &  Company.  San  Francisco.  California 
W.  A.  Shaw,       W.  Washington  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Sacramento. 

WASHINGTON  TO  HELP  FARMERS. 
— The  Evening  Bee:  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washing- 
ton, has  taken  notice  of  the  farmers  of 
California  and  has  sent  to  this  city  W. 
W.  Mackie,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  who 
is  to  have  a  permanent  office  here  and 
who  will  give  every  aid  to  the  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  of  this  State  in  the 
matter  of  reclaiming  unproductive  soil 
and  in  determining  what  soils  are  best 
adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
ducts. Mackie  has  already  been  in  Fres- 
no, where  he  has  done  considerable 
work  reclaiming  vineyards  threatened  by 
alkali.  He  will  be  established  here  and 
will  go  to  any  part  of  the  State  where 
his  services  are  required.  The  Wash- 
ington Department  is  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  sending  out  a  staff  of  as- 
sistants to  aid  him.  In  speaking  of  the 
proposed  work,  Mackie  said:  "OUi" 
time  and  knowledge  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia and  at  our  expense.  Any  matter 
which  they  wish  us  to  look  into  will  be 
attended  to  at  once.  The  purpose  of  the 
Department  is  to  render  aid  to  farmers, 
whose  land  has  become  unproductive. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  I  will  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  determine  what  the  land 
is  best  suited  for.  Many  times  a  soil 
gives  out  and  will  not  support  one  kind 
of  growth,  but  when  re-planted,  sup- 
ports another  easily.  We  intend  to  make 
soil  surveys  and  in  this  way  ascertain 
just  what  sections  of  the  State  are 
adapted  to  grain,  what  part  will  support 
vineyards,  orchards,  etc.  When  this  is 
done  we  will  be  able  to  give  the  farmers 
of  California  advice  on  every  question. 
Those  problems  which  prove  too  diffi- 
cult for  our  Department  will  be  reported 
to  Washington  and  there  solved.  We 


NITRATE  DEPOSITS 

There  is  a  generally  prevalent  idea  that 
it  is  an  admitteil  fact  that  the  Chilean  Nit- 
rate deposits  will,  at  the  present  rate  of 
working,  be  exhausted  In  the  near  future, 
probably  within  about  twenty  years.  This 
estimate  is  based  upon  surveys  and  calcu- 
lations made  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
before  a  complete  examination  of  the 
pampas  outside  the  province  of  Tarapaca 
had  been  undertaken.  In  recent  j'ears  vast 
deposits  have  been  discovered  and  surveyed 
in  the  districts  of  Antofagasta,  Taltal  and 
Tocopilla,  and  according  to  the  latest  offi- 
cial estimates  the  store  of  "caliche"  now 
known  to  exist  and  to  be  workable  will  suf- 
fice to  meet  all  requirements  of  consump- 
tion during  the  present  century. — British 
Agricultural  Press. 


[  T_?QT  TT?  "\\7  QVAfl\fT?C  It.  S.  Agr.,  Univ.  Cal  Agricultural  Engineer.  Field 
I  XVOLvlTv  VV.  OI  l\llU.n,;3,  Work  and  R-ports  01  Agricultural  Properties.  Soils,  Re- 
Claimed  Lands,  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspection,  Alfalfa  and  Alfalfa  Feeding.  Farm  Irrigation  and 
Drainage.  Cattle  Judging  and  Feeding:  Infectious  Diseases  of  Stock;  Purchasing  of  Stock  and  Agricul- 
tural Machinery.         2231  Piedmont  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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are  here  for  the  farmers  and  will  give 
them  every  aid  possible,  providing  they 
take  advantage  of  our  labor." 

Stanislaus. 
CALIFORNIA  WHEAT.  —  Oakdale 
Leader:  W.  J.  Weyand,  manager  of  the 
Dixon  Milling  Company,  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  Tribune  of  that  place 
an  interesting  article  on  '  The  Wheat 
Problem"  in  California.  He  called  at 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  the 
cereal  to  the  acre  is  only  about  one-half 
what  it  once  was,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  gluten  of 
the  grain,  which  makes  it  of  small  value 
for  bread  making.  According  to  a  cir- 
cular just  issued'  from  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley,  over 
4,000,000  bushels  of  Eastern  wheat  were 
brought  into  California  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  with  June,  1905,  although 
in  the  same  period  the  exports  of  wheat 
from  California  were  large.  These  heavy 
importations  of  wheat  strong  in  gluten 
were  used  by  our  millers  to  keep  up  the 
quality  of  their  flour,  especially  for 
their  export  and  baking  trade.  California 
remains  a  large  exporter  of  wheat,  and 
yet  the  State's  importation  of  that  cereal 
amounts  to  over  $1,500,000  yearly. 
Yuba. 

TO  PLANT  160  ACRES  OF  ALFALFA. 
— The  Semi-Weekly  Appeal:  J.  A.  On- 
stott, who  owns  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
this  neighborhood,  plans  to  plant  160 
acres  of  alfalfa  this  spring.  He  brought 
up  twenty  animals  last  Saturday  and  a 
large  quantity  of  .seed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits  will  go  at  it.  Mr. 
Onstott  has  been  a  resident  of  California 
for  the  past  fifty  years.  He  has  had  his 
ups  and  downs  and  he  tells  of  one  ex- 
perience in  the  mines  when  he  first 
came  to  the  country  that  illustrates  how 
men  met  disaster  and  struggled  up 
again,  says  the  Gridley  Herald.  Mr.  On- 
stott took  a  large  amount  of  money  out 
of  a  mine  and  sunk  the  whole  pile  in  try- 
ing to  get  more.  Later  he  bought  h 
large  herd  of  cattle  and  the  severe  win- 
ter of  the  high  mountain  range  thinned 
them  out  so  by  the  next  spring  his  cap- 
ital had  dwindled  to  a  small  fraction 
of  that  with  which  he  started  in  the 
cattle  business.  But  the  pioneers  re- 
garded such  things  as  lo.ss  of  property 
as  merely  an  incident  of  life  in  the  free 
West,  and  they  were  no  sooner  clear 
of  the  wreck  of  an  enterprise  that  had 
gone  down  than  they  were  building  up 
another.  Mr.  Onstott  began  farming  and 
by  application  of  wholesome  principles 
to  a  business  that  in  those  days  was 
generally  run  on  haphazard  lines,  he 
soon  became  independent.  He  now  owns 
over  2000  acres  in  Butte  and  Sutter 
counties,  and  though  he  is  past  the 
three  score  and  ten  mark  he  is  adapt- 
ing his  properties  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions and  proposes  to  work  over  his 
grain  fields  into  alfalfa  ranches. 


SOMETHING  IN  THE  WAY  OF 
ORANGES— Semi-Weekly  Appeal:  Fred 
Klempp  of  Yuba  City  brought  into  town 
yesterday  a  cluster  of  seven  oranges,  the 
smallest  of  which  measured  fourteen 
inches  in  circumference.  They  are  of 
the  stump  seedling  variety  and  were 
picked  from  a  tree  in  his  yard  which 
was  planted  by  an  old  resident  of  Sut- 
ter county  some  forty  years  ago. 


THE  MARKETS. 

(Continued  from  Page  548.) 


the  local  market  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  yet,  as  the  next  vessel  will  be 
probably  two  months  getting  here.  Dry 
green  peas  are  steady  at  $2.60  and  $2.70, 
and  Niles  peas  at  $1.90  to  $2.10.  Aspar- 
agus is  plentiful  at  present,  but  a  short- 
age is  expected  soon,  as  some  of  the 
largest  producing  areas  were  destroyed 
by  the  floods.  It  sells  now  from  6  to  12 
cents. 

Citrus  and  Fresh  Fruits. 

Prices  in  oranges  and  grape  fruit  re- 
main about  the  same  as  formerly,  there 
being  a  good  demand  owing  to  the  fine 
weather  and  a  plentiful  supply.  Bananas 
are  scarcer,  but  there  is  a  large  quantity 
still  in  sight.  There  is  brisk  business  in 
lemons,  the  price  having  risen  25%  in  the 
past  week.  Very  few  fresh  apples  are  in 
the  market  now,  all  the  supply  being  coll 
storage.  The  prices  quoted  remain  as  be 
fore,  being  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  according 
to  quality. 

Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  practically  no  movement  of  a 
wholesale  sort  in  the  dried  fruit  market. 
Everything  is  quiet  with  only  the  most 
limited  stock  to  draw  upon.  Interest 
naturally  centers  in  the  coming  crops. 
Late  reports  are  considerably  more  favor- 
able as  to  storm  damage  than  was  the 
case  with  the  earlier  reports. 

Wool. 

The  new  spring  clip  is  very  slow  in 
coming  in  and  no  great  activity  is  mani- 
fest. It  is  generally  believed  that  busi- 
ness here  will  liven  up  some  when  the 
scouring  mills  destroyed  by  the  fire  are 
reopened  next  month.  Nevada  wools  ar? 
lower,  being  now  quoted  at  15  and  16 
cents  for  the  .spring  clip. 

Meats. 

Hogs  are  coming  in  more  freely  and 
quotations  are  slightly  lower.  Dressed 
weathers  are  also  one-half  cent  off  and 
other  changes  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion may  be  expected  if  the  fine  weather 
continues. 


THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  REMEDY  OF  ITS 
KIND. 

Covina,  Cal.,  July  17,  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. : 

Please  send  me  your  pictures  of  Famous 
Horses.  I  have  carried  GOMBAULT'S 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  in  stock  constantly  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  recommend  it  as 
the  most  efficient  remedy  of  its  kind  on  the 
market.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  every 
stable.  C.  F.  CLAPP. 


'A 


It  only  takes  five  or  ten  men  who  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  have  telephone  service  to  organize  a  company  and  construct  a 
system  on  an  economical  and  paying  basis. 

We  furnish  all  the  information  required  to  do  the  work,  and 
best  of  all  we  supply  Stromberg-CarUon  telephones  and  equip- 
ments, complete,  that  are  the  simplest,  most  durable,  and  give 
the  best  results  of  any  made  anywhere,  and  at  prices  that  will 
surprise  you,  when  you  know  how  reasonable  they  are.  ihe 
telephone  today  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  a  money  saving  necessity 
on  the  farm,  even  more  than  in  the  city. 

Write  today  for  new  edition  booklet  D-209.  "How  the  Telephone 
Helps  the  Farmer." 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co., 

Rochester  N.  Y.  Branch  :   Toronto— Canada.  Chicago,  HL 

Agency:   Telephone  and  Electric  Equipn 
Branches:    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


pment  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


i 


How  to  Raiso  Young  Chicks 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  raising  young  chicks  are  numerous. 
Disease  and  lice  are  said  to  destroy  nearly  50%  of  the  annual  poultry 
crop.    Errors  in  diet  aud  unsanitary  conditions  also  help  to  decrease 
the  poultry  profit.    But  you  do  not  need  to  suffer  these  losses  if  yon 
will  give  poultry  half  the  care  you  give  other  stock.  Besides 

DR.  HESS 
POULTRY  PAN-A-GE-A 

Is  guaranteed  to  prevent  and  cure  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  etc.,  allaying 
fermentation  and  destroying  the  germs  of  disease.  By  its  special  tonic  prop- 
erties it  increases  the  powers  ©f  digestion  and  assimilation  and  compels  the  sys- 
tem to  appropriate  the  maximum  amount  of  food  to  egg  production,  also  making 
the  young  grow  fast,  healthy  and  strong.  Besides  increasing  growth  and  egg 
production  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  has  special  curative  properties  peculiar 
to  itself.  Take  no  so-called  poultry  food  as  a  substitute.  Remember  that 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)  and 
bears  the  endorsement  of  leading  poultry  associations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee.  It  costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for 
about  30  lo  wis.  Feed  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  as  directed,  sprinkle  Instant  Louse  Killer 
on  the  roosts,  nests  and  into  the  dust  bath,  and  we  guarantee  you  will  have  no  loss 
from  disease.     1  1.2  lb.  package,  35  cents;  5  lbs.  85  cents; 

12  lbs.  $1.75;  25-1  b.  pail  $3.50 
Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  tree. 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma>CaL, 
 Pacillc  Coast  Distributors.  

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 


Francis  Sixiitti  «£s  Oo. 


Manufacturer 


-of- 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORK8 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.  All  8 1  zee. 

Office  63  Fremont  St.    Works  at  8th  and    Townsend,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


THE  DAIRY. 
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We  will  stop  here  as  this  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  individual  cows 
bought  by  guess. 

There  have  been  twenty  bought  so 
far,  one  was-  sold  for  dairying  and  three 
sent  to  the  butcher. 

For  the  year  ending  January  31,  I  av- 
eraged to  keep  12.79  cows  that  produced 
70,  414  pounds  of  milk  at  an  average  test 
of  4.74  per  cent  which  would  make 
3337.62  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

These  results  would  average  per  cow 
5,505  pounds  of  milk.  Looking  over  the 
record  for  December  and  January  last 
I  feel  justified  in  hoping  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  during  the  coming  year. 


Scientific  sanitary  investigation  has 
proved  that  to  get  rid  of  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes the  breeding  places  of  these  in- 
sects must  be  destroyed.  Flies  breed 
in  stable  manure  piles-,  barnyards,  and 
wherever  there  are  masses  of  filth.  Mos- 
quitoes breed  in  marshes  and  swamps, 
old  rain  barrels,  eave  troughs,  and 
wherever  there  is  stagnant  water  im- 
pregnated with  decaying  organic  matter. 


FACTS  FOB  STOCKMEN. 

No  combination  of  figures  or  long  line  of 
cyphers,  can  give  a  just  idea  of  the  colossal 
proportions  of  the  cattle  industry  as  car- 
ried on  by  American  farmers  and  ranch- 
men. 

Statistics  of  a  year  or  so  back  tell  us 
that  17,000,000  cows  and  more  than  43,000,- 
000  other  horned  cattle,  roamed  the  great 
ranges  of  the  West,  or  fed  in  farm  yard 


and  stable  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  All 
this  stock  ranches  a  total  valuation  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  million  dollars — 
figures  too  large  to  get  hold  of  with  any 
clear  comprehension.  Now,  in  view  of  the 
immensity  of  this  great  business,  what 
would  it  become  in  the  future  if  all  needless 
waste  were  eliminated?  For  there  is  waste, 
enormous  and  useless.  Cattlemen  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  how  much  has  been 
lost  by  lack  of  system  and  the  happy-go- 
lucky  methods  of  a  past  generation  of- great 
cattle  kings,  and  how  great  a  loss  there 
still  is  today  in  every  stable  and  on  every 
farm.  Success  now  depends  upon  econom- 
ical methods — not  on  the  thousands  of  head 
a  man  counts  in  his  herds.  Every  pound  of 
hay  or  grain  is  carefully  reckoned  with  in 
these  days,  and  the  individual  animal  re- 
quired to  return  the  greatest  possible 
growth  or  increase  for  the  outlay.  To  fur- 
ther this  desired  result,  knowing  feeders 
give  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  in  small  doses 
twice  a  day,  because  experience  proves  its 
great  value  as  a  digestive  tonic  and  a  flesh 
builder.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  an 
animal  in  confinement  is  surrounded  by  un- 
natural conditions.  When  such  conditions 
are  made  still  more  unnatural  by  the  use 
of  dry  feed,  nature  must  be  assisted  in  her 
struggle  for  a  proper  balance  and  action  of 
animal  functions.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food 
mantains  this  balance  and  activity  of  the 
animal  economy  by  so  assisting  and 
strengthening  the  digestive  organs  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  nutriment  is  assimi- 
lated and  converted  to  growth,  fattening,  or 
secretion  of  milk.  That  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  actually  accomplishes  this  desired  end 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  unsought  testi- 
monials of  thousands  of  successful  feeders, 
and  by  the  endorsement  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington.  Furthermore, 
Professors  Quitman.  Winslow  and  Flnley 
Dun — acknowledged  authorities  on  such 
subjects — state  that  bitter  tonics,  iron  for 
the  blood,  and  nitrates  to  expel  poisonous 
matter  (all  of  which  enter  Into  the  compo- 
sition of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food)  are  essen- 
tial In  maintaining  the  highest  degree  of 
nnimal  health  and  efficiency.  With  such 
abundant  proof  of  actual  value,  farmers 
everywhere  are  turning  to  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  as  the  one  thing  necessary  to  put  the 
feeding  business  on  a  paying  basis.  By  Its 
aid  the  margin  of  profit,  sometimes  so  nar- 
row as  to  come  dangerously  near  actual 
loss,  is  Increased  till  a  year's  operation 
shows  a  substantial  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger.  Bear  in  mind.  then,  that 
nothing  "tones  up"  a  feeding  animal,  gives 
such  good  health  and  increased  appetite,  as 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 

A  little  twice  a  day  In  grain  ration  solves 
the  feeder's  most  serious  problem,  and 
places  his  business  in  the  front  rank  as  an 
agricultural  stand-by. 
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GOLD  MEDAL 

Citrus  Trees 


Arc  lullv  described  in  our 
treatise  of  Citrus  Culture 
which  is  a  trifle  the  best  thing 
of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Contains  about  50,000  words 
and  100  illustrations  telling 
about  oranges  and  lemons 
from  the  seed  bed  to  the  bear- 
ing orchard.  Price  25  cents. 
Remember  we  are  the  largest 
producers  of  Citrus  trees  in 
the  world  and  stand  ready  to 
serve  you  with  the  finest 
nursery  stock  that  can  be 
grown.     Correspondence  in- 

vitcd.tar..  * —  *  


SAN  DIMAS 
CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  CIMAS,  CAL. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Proprietor. 


MORSE 


Seed  Ordering  Time 

Better  have  seeds  at  hand  for 
planting    time  —  saves  delay 


WRITE  FOR  SEED  CATALOG 


f.  , 

I  BEANS  ! 
SWEET- CORN 
MELONS 


We  have  excellent  strains 
and  large  assortment — all 
in  the  catalog  ^  The 
long, wet  winter  has  delayed 
planting — be  ready — order 
at  once  <J  Seed  quality 
means  much  to  you — all  the 
labor  and  expense  may  be 
wasted  if  the  seed  isn't  right 

MORSE  SEEDS  SPROUT 

VOU  AND  NATURE  DO  THE  REST 


Write  for  Seed  Catalog  to-day 


C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

i  68  CLAY  ST.     San  Francisco 


SURPLUS  TREES! 

Apples,  4  to  6  feet    7c 

Cherries,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Cherries,  2  to  3  ft   6c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  4  to  C  ft   6c 

Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.    (Orange  Cling, 
Triumph,    Hales    E.,  Picquette 

Late  and  Wiley  Cling   16c 

S.  S.  Almonds,  4  to  6  ft   10c 

Jap.  Mam.  Chestnuts,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Gooseberries  (assorted)    10c 

Cuthbert  Raspberries  $3.00  per  M 

Send  for  surplus  list. 

A.  F.  SCHEIDICKER, 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 
Phone,  Sebastopol  Rural  93. 

Pleasant  View  Nursery. 


PLANT  STRAWBERRIES 

You  can  plant  strawberries  for  a  few 
weeks  yet.  Burbank  Beauty  (early),  $■? 
per  M,  and  Brandywine  (mid-season)  $'l 
per  M.  25  per  cent  discount  for  10,000 
or  over. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY 
Burbank,  California. 


We  are  entirely  sold  out  in  all 
but  a  very  few  varieties  of 
trees  and  vines 

We  can  still  supply 

Bing,  Black  Tartarian 
and  Black  Oregon 
Cherries 

Bartlett  and  Buerre 
Clairgeau  Pears 

Elberta,  Late  Crawford, 
Salway  and  Sherman 

Cling     (Very  similar  to 
Levi  and  HenriettaClings  ) 

Peaches 

Climax,  Wickson,  Fallen- 
berg  and  German 
Prunes 

In  Grapes 

'  No.  1 ,  well-rooted  vines  of 

Mission,  Emperor,  Cor- 
nishon  and  Tokay 

And  No.  2  well-rooted  vines  of 

Malaga,  Muscat,  Tokay 
Comishon  and  Emperor 

If  you  are  planting  in  any  of 
these,  submit  at  once  a  list  of 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  special  prices. 

Write  us  also  in  regard  to  your 
next  season's  planting.  We  have 
a  full  assortment  of  all 
commercial  varieties 

Silva  &  Beigtholdt  Co. 

Newcastle,  California. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz..  $6.00  per   100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Writeorcall  on 

.1.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena.  Cal. 

'  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
I       Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts     Both  Phones. 


EVERY   ONE   T  141.1  E   TO  NAME. 


Citrus  Trees 

All  grown  at  Kxete-r,  in  the  great  Thermal 
Belt  of  Tulare  County.  Our  stock  is  the  very 
best  and  is  grown  in  deep  black  soil,  which 
developes  trees  with  a  magnificent  root  sys- 
tem and  fine  thrifty  tops. 

Oranges 

WASHINGTON  NAVALS 
1  and  2  year  buds. 
VALENCIA  LATES 

1  year  buds. 
ST.  MICHEAL,        DANCY  S  TANGERINE 

OONSHIU. 

Lemons 

ETREKA      VILLA  FRANCA  LISBON 

Limes 

BEARSS  SEEDLESS  AND  MEXICAN 

CITRONS  OF  COMMERCE 

2  year  buds. 

Civ$  ti#  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you. 

New  Catalogue,  superbly  Illus- 
trated, contains  much  valuable  Infor- 
mation. Mailed  free.  Price  list  on 
application. 

MAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  2  00.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC. 

Geo.C  Roeding  Pres.  &  Mgr. 


CASABA  MELON 

(Winter  Pineapple) 
SEED,   $I.OO   PER  POUND 

LEONARD  COA'TES   NUBSEBY  CO..  Inc. 

Morganhill.  California. 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 
Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
ihe  West. 

For  over  thirty  years,  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  for  Purity  and  Quality. 

Our  1907  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  It  u  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Planting. 

Mail  orders  wanted  on  the 


SURE  CROP  SEEDS 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Logan  berry 
Mammoth  Blackberry 
BURBANK'S  Phenomenal 
Berry  Plants 
Strawberry  Plants 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

Successors  to  Trumbull  &  Beebe 
547  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  -  Cal. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Annual. 


WANTED 

Man  and  wife.no  children,  to  work  on  ranch  near 
Auburn;  wife  to  be  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  and  general 
knowledge  of  fruit  farming.  A  good  anil  perman- 
ent home  to  the  right  party.  Only  those  who  can 
be  highly  recommended  need  apply.  Apply  with 
testimonials  and  what  wages  expected  to 
Pacific  Rural  Press 
Box  2!!  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Protect    Your    Vineyards    Against  Mildew 


With  this  ma- 
chine one-half  of 
labor  and  two- 
thirds  of  sulphur 
is  saved,  vines  are 
thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  sulphur 
upwards  and 
downwards  and 
does  not  affect 
the  eyes. 

Having  to  im- 
port these  ma- 
chines from 
France,  in  order 
to  secure  one 
it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  or- 
der at  once. 


"This  machine 
sulphurs  the 
vines  in  the 
most  satisfactory 
manner  with  a 
much  less  amount 
of  sulphur  than 
any  other  ma- 
chine we  have 
tested."— Fred  T. 
Dioletti,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


BUY  THE 


VERM0REL  KNAPSACK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

PRICE,  815.00 

THE   H.    C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

STOCKTON,  CAL.  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 
Best    Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILOARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 
An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.    Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to- 
date  horticulturists  and  fanners.    Covers  the  formation,  properties, 
composition  and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in 
humid  and  arid  regions. 

$U-593  Pages  Well  Illustrated—  $U 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address. 

Booft  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley,  California 
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Farmers!  Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
"Friend"  Mfg.   Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

We  have  as  a  result  of  repeated  experimenting  produced  a 
spraying  nozzle  that  is  entirely  new.  In  appearance  it  is  like 
catching,  no  clogging,  no  dripping.  We  are  busy  making  (not 
the  picture,  but  its  peculiar  shape  inside  makes  it  possible  to 
spray  with  the  so  much  desired  fine  mist,  and  do  it  with  less 
pressure.  It  will  pay  for  itself  the  first  day,  because  it  saves 
your  hose  and  makes  the  extreme  high  pressure  unnecessary.  It 
makes  hand  pump  spraying  real  fun.  It  is  different  from  any 
other,  yet  it  possesses  every  advantage  of  the  heretofore 
"Friend."  You  who  are  reading  this  Ad.  have  never  seen  it.  If 
you  want  one,  get  your  order  in  quick  by  sending  us  $1.55. 
Remember,  only  one  does  the  work.  No  hooks,  no  horns,  no 
tinkered  up  conglomerations  of  experimental  trash,  but  real)  power  sprayers,  hand 
pumps,  nozzles,  and  the  new  ball  shut-offs.  yet  we  can  take  care  of  you  if  you  hustle. 
If  you  desire  to  get  acquainted  with  real  "Friends,"  "Friends"  who  originate  and  manu- 
facture every  part  of  their  machine,  in  the  fruit  belt  that  is  shaded  by  Niagara  Spray, 
send  $1.55  today.  The  "Friend"  nozzle  is  the  original  large  nozzle.  It  has  had  admirers 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of  infringements  are  on  the  market.  We  hereby 
warn  all  Fruit  Growers  to  be  careful  what  they  buy,  as  we  are  prepared  to  defend  our 
claims,  and  users  as  well  as  manufacturers  are  liable.    Send  for  catalog. 


FOR    SALE  —  50,000    Columbia  Mammoth 

White  Asparagus  Roots  $5.00  per  M. 

15,000  cuttings,  Alcanti  Boquet,  $3.00  per  M  ■ 
Apply  to  WALTER  ARMSTRONG,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


TO  IRRIGATORS ! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  e  1  an  d  s  ig  lit  s  for  $  7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

ti  ipon,  Cal. 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 


DEWEY,STRONG&,CO 


IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 
NITRATE  OE  SODA 

THE   LEADING   FERTILIZERS  OF  TODAY 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  CO. 

San  Francisco  Fresno  Los  Angeles 

Wrttt  to  them  for  Pamji/iletx. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 
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FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


A  MANUAL,  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COM- 
PLETELY COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  CaliforniaBeans 

California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing  Cabbage  Family 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California  Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Garden  Irrigation  Celery 

Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chicory 

Cultivation  Corn 

Fertilization  Cucumber 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 

ment  Lettuce 

The  Planting  Season  Melons 

Propagation  Onion  Family 

Asparagus  Peas 


Peppers 
Potato** 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 

CARNATIONS 

75c  and  91. OO  per  Dozen,  post  paid 

Plants  rooted  out  doors.    Extra  hardy 

SEND   FOR  LIST 

6EDRO  XURSERY,  Gllroy,  Cai. 

This  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 


Price.  $2.00  Postpaid 

Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  CaL 


Farm  Drainage 

By  Judge  French  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  principles,  process  and  effects  of 
draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially 
with  tiles;  including  tables  of  rainfall, 
evaporation,  filtration,  excavation,  ca- 
pacity of  pipes,  cost  and  number  to  the 
acre.  384  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth, 
  $1.00 


Books  Por  The  farm 

A  Select  List  of  Eastern  Agricultural 
Book*  which  convey  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles  and  suggestions  of 
practice,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble in  California. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  prices 
stated.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley. 
Cal. 


Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo 

By  Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  How  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a  silo; 
how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and 
most  valuable  of  all  books  for  the 
dairyman.  It  tells  all  about  growing 
and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling  crops 
that  have  been  found  useful  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada — 
climate  and  soil  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cultivation 
and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to 
fill  and  feed  it.  Illustrated.  364  pares. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.60 

Farm  Conveniences 

A  manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Describing  all  manner  of  home- 
made aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of 
many  practical  men.  With  over  200 
engravings.  256  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  $1.00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm 

By  M.  T.  Masters,  M  D,  F  C  S.  A 
sketch  of  the  physiology  or  life  history 
of  plants;  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  affected  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in 
turn  react  upon  other  living  beings 
and  upon  natural  forces.  132  pages. 
5x7  inches.    Cloth  fl.oO 

The  Hop 

Its  culture  and  care,  marketing  and 
manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  ths  most  ap- 
proved methods  in  growing,  harvest- 
ing, curing  and  selling  hops  and  on  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  hops.  It  takes 
up  every  detail  from  preparing  ths  soil 
and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300 
pages.  5x7  inches.  Bound  in  cloth 
and  gold  $1.61 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms 

A  treatise  on  raising  broom  corn 
and  making  brooms  on  a  small  or 
large   scale.     Illustrated.     59  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.60 

Alfalfa 

By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth,  uses 
and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  al- 
falfa thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that 
without  reseeding  it  goes  on  yielding 
two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  five 
cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or  per- 
haps 100  years;  and  that  either  green 
or  cured  it  is  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious forage  plants  known,  makes  re- 
liable information  upon  its  production 
and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such 
information  is  given  in  this  volume  for 
every  part  of  America,  by  the  highest 
authority.     Illustrated.     164  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.50 

Irrigation  Farming 

By  Lucius  M.  Wilcox.  A  handbook 
for  the  practical  application  of  water 
in  the  production  of  crops.  The  mest 
complete  book  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  New  edition,  revised,  en- 
larged and  re-written.  Illustrated. 
Over  500  pages.    5x7  inches.  Cloth 

 $2.00 

The  Cereals  in  America 

By  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr., 
Professor  of  Agronomy  in  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University.  This 
is  primarily  a  text-book  on  agronomy, 
but  is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer 
as  to  the  teacher  or  student.  It  is 
written  by  an  author  than  whom  no 
Cite  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  compre- 
heLsive  and  succinct  treatise  of  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  barley,  rye,  rice,  sorghum 
and  buckwheat,  as  related  particularly 
to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  topics  treated,  drawing  freely  from 
the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  American 
experiment  stations  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First- 
hand knowledge,  however,  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  author  in  his  work. 
Illustrated,  450  pages.  5%x8  inches. 
Cloth   $1.75 


Mushrooms;  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  William  Falconer.  This  is  ths 
most  practical  work  on  the  subject 
ever  written,  and  the  only  book  on  ths 
growing  of  mushrooms  published  in 
America.  The  author  describes  how 
he  grows  mushrooms,  and  how  they 
are  grown  for  profit  by  the  leading 
market  gardeners,  and  for  home  use 
by  the  most  successful  private  grow- 
ers. Engravings  drawn  from  nature 
expressly  for  this  work.    170  pages 

6x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.00 

The  Book  of  Corn 

By  Herbert  Myrick,  assisted  by  A. 
D.  Shamel,  E.  A.  Burnett,  Albert  W. 
Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treat- 
ise upon  the  culture,  marketing  and 
uses  of  maize  in  America  and  else- 
where, for  farmers,  dealers  and  others. 
Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages 
5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.50 

Asparagus 

By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is  ths  first 
book  published  In  America  which  Is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
asparagus  for  home  use  as  well  as  for 
market.  It  is  a  practical  and  reliable 
treatise  on  ths  saving  of  ths  seed, 
raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, manuring,  cutting,  bunching, 
packing,  marketing,  canning  and  dry- 
ing, Insect  enemies,  fungous  diseases 
and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  smphasli 
being  given  to  the  importance  of  as- 
I  aragus  as  a  farm  and  money  crop. 
Illustrated.  174  pages.  6x7  Inches. 
Cloth  $a.5Q 

The  New  Rhubarb  Culture 

A  complete  guide  to  dark  forcing 
and  field  culture.  Part  1 — By  J.  E. 
Morse,  the  well-known  Michigan  truck- 
er and  originator  of  the  now  famous 
and  extremely  profitable  new  methods 
of  dark  forcing  and  field  culture.  Part 
II — Other  methods  practiced  by  tho 
most  experienced  market  gardeners, 
greenhouse  men  and  experimenters  In 
all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages. 
5x7  inches.     Cloth  $0.60 

The  New  Onion  Culture 

By  T.  Greiner.  Rewritten,  greatly 
enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  A 
new  method  of  growing  onions  of  larg- 
est size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than 
can  be  raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many 
farmers,  gardeners  and  experiment 
stations  have  given  it  practical  trials 
which  have  proved  a  success.  Illus- 
trated.   140  pages.    5x7  Inches.  Cloth 

 $0.60 

The  Potato 

By  Samuel  Frazier.  This  book  U 
destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  prac- 
tical side  has  been  emphasised,  ths 
scientific  part  has  not  been  neglected, 
and  the  information  given  is  of  value, 
both  to  the  grower  and  the  student 
Taken  all  in  all  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete, reliable  and  authoritative  booh 
on  the  potato  ever  published  in  Amer- 
ica. Illustrated.  200  pages.  6x7 
inches.    Cloth  $0.71 

The  New  Egg  Farm 

By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  A  practical,  re- 
liable manual  upon  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  tor  market  as  a  profitable 
business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or 
connected  with  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture. It  tells  all  about  how  to  feed 
and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor- 
saving  devices,  etc.,  etc.  12mo.  331 
pages.  140  original  illustration*. 
Cloth  $1.00 

American  Grape  Growing  and  Wins 
Making 

By  George  Husmann  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  con- 
tributions from  well-known  grape 
growers,  giving  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence. The  author  of  this  book  Is  a 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject 
Illustrated.  269  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth  $1.60 

Greenhouse  Management 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  This  book  forms  an 
almost  indispensable  companion  vol- 
ume to  "Greenhouse  Construction." 
So  minute  and  practical  are  the  vari- 
ous systems  and  methods  of  growing 
and  forcing  roses,  violets,  carnations 
and  all  the  most  important  florist's 
plants,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
described,  that  by  a  careful  study  of 
this  work  and  the  following  of  its 
teachings,  failure  is  almost  impossible. 
Illustrated.  382  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth   $1.50 
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The  World's 
Standard 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles,  from  the  6-inch  Walking  Plow  to  the  Engine  Gangs 
Cutting  twelve  feet  at  one  time. 


New  Deere  No.  9 


mcDonaCd  PitCess  Scale 

Not  a  cheap  article,  but  a  high-grade  government  standard  article,  tested  and 
sealed  to  a  series  of  United  States  Government  weights.  Th.:  frame  and  joists 
are  of  steel.  Knife-edge  bearings  of  the  very  best  rod  steel  give  free  leverage 
to  the  working  parts. 

We  carry  all  sizes  from  three  to  eight  ton  in  stock  in  San  Francisco. 

The  scale  is  sold  complete  except  the  plank  for  platform.  It  can  be  set  on  a 
barn  or  warehouse  floor  or  level  ground.  By  using  our  pitless  scale  the  entire 
expense  of  digging  the  pit  and  framing  it  up,  which  amounts  to  about  $50.00,  is 
saved. 


Edge  Selection  Corn  Planter. 

The  most  accurate  planter  in  the  world. 

NEVER   MISS  A  HILL. 

Do  you  know  what  this  means  to  you? 
It  Means  that  every  kernel  is  planted  an  even  depth. 
It  Means  that  every  kernel  is  plant-id  the  same  distance  apart. 
It  Means  straight,  even  rows  that  are  easy  to  cultivate. 
It  Means  an  even  stand  of  corn. 
It  Means  that  there  are  no  vacant  hills. 

It  Means  a  maximum  crop  with  a  minimum  amount  of  seed. 
The  runners  are  adjustable;  from  28  to  44  inches  apart.    Plates  can  be  fur- 
nished for  planting  all  kinds  of  seed. 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET  "MORE  CORN  ON  THE  SAME  ACREAGE." 


Deere  Implement  <<k,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 


Fertilizer  Values 

Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 

For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


k    200  lbs. 

Swift's 


I 


Blood  & 
Bone 

fertilizer 


Manufactured  by  2- 

&  Company  , 


Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 

THE  PROPLESS  PROP  THAT  PROPERLY   PROP8   A  TREE. 

A  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in 


After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  your 
hard  luck.    The  preven  tlve  Is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 

MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSON VI LLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  A»«aU  for  the  HOTT   TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANT 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIII  No.  1 7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


AUTOMOBILES  AND  GOOD  ROADS. 


We  are  indebted  to  The  Automobile,  a  very  interest 
ing  class  journal  devoted  to  those  who  have  wheels 
in  their  hearts  if  not  in  their  heads,  for  permission  to 
reproduce  upon  another  page  an  article  by  a  distinguish 
ed  road  expert,  strongly  claiming  that  the  good  roads 
burden  should  be  assumed  by  the  automobilist.  This 
point  of  view  will  be  acceptable  to  our  constituency  who 
have  always  protested  against  the  way  in  which  the 
farmers  have  been  belabored  for  not  assuming  the  cost- 
ly effort  of  improving  highways  for  a  kind  of  locomotion 
which  did  not  always  appeal  to  their  advantage.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  The  Automobile  for  the  photographs 
from  which  we  have  made  the  accompanying  engravings 
which  show  the  land  of  good  roads  which  it  is  possible 
to  have  during  the  spring  season,  if  they  are  well  built 
in  place  of  the  sloughs  of  despond  which  the  ending 
of  the  season  of  snows  and  rains  brings  to  highways 
and  which  constitute  them  barriers  instead  of  promoters 


Well  Graded  Road  in  a  Farming  Section  of  Connecticut. 


farm  vehicle,  street  paving,  brick  making  and  other  in 
dustries  should  be  represented  in  a  national  organiza- 


View  on  the  Grand  Prix — Prize  Run  for  Automobiles  i  n  France. 


of  transportation.  The  comments  of  The  Automobile 
upon  the  important  suggestion  which  we  reproduce  else- 
where in  this  iseue  are  as  follows: 

"If  I  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  hour  has 
come  for  the  automobile  interests  to  take  up  the  road 
question  as  their  question."  Thus  writes  James  W 
Abbott,  a  prominent  ex-commissioner  of  the  Office  or 
Public  Roads  Inquiries,  and  a  man  who  has  argued  and 
talked  for  good  roads  these  many  years.  Mr.  Abbott's 
very  able  comments  will  be  read  with  keen  interest, 
and'  his  opinion  should  carry  the  weight  of  an  authority 
whose  observation  has  been  unbiased  except  to  the  ex- 
tent of  working  for  that  which  he  believes  to  be  for 
the  general  good  of  the  entire  country  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  road  system  which  will  compare  with  the 
ideal  kind  of  the  far-seeing  French. 

Mr.  Abbott  believes  that  the  automobile  has  captured 
the  farmer,  and  he  predicts  that  the  country  nabob  will 
soon  plow,  plant,  sow,  and  till  his  fields  and  gather  his 
harvests  with  motor  devices.  Mr.  Abbott  suggests,  as 
he  did  several  years  ago,  that  the  automobile,  carriage 


terests  he  now  places  the  automobile  first,  and  the  rea- 
son for  so  doing  is  becoming  plainly  more  apparent 
every  day. 

"In  the  future  building  of  these  roads  there  may  come 
the  necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  the  present  method 
of  construction,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  coming 
of  the  automobile  is  exacting  from  our  roadways  a  mile- 
age many  times  greater  than  has  been  called  for  by  ths 
horse-drawn  vehicle." 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Abbott's  line  of  argument  is 
not  only  fair  and  just  but  eminently  politic.  Farmers 
as  a  class  have  always  held  and  justly  held,  that  the 
cities  should  bear  a  part  of  the  burden  of  good*  country 
roads  because  both  incoming  and  outgoing  city  traffic- 
is  advanced  by  them  and  that  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  profits  on  such  traffic  clings  to  the  city  end  of  it. 
To  propose  that  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  should  voluntarily  assume  what  can  hardly 
become  a  municipal  expense  except  through  the  diffi- 
cult avenue  of  State  taxation  is  a  very  important  sug- 
gestion. Then,  too,  such  voluntary  assumption  of  a 
burden  will  naturally  make  an  appeal  to  State  expendi- 
ture more  popular  and  effective,  or  a  movement  for 
district  road  building  as  prevails  in  France  could  be 
resorted  to.  The  course  chosen  for  the  Grand  Prix, 
a  fraction  of  which  a  glimpse  is  given,  is  not  a  national 
road  of  France,  but  a  departmental  highway — an  ex- 
cellent route  which  permits  of  the  fastest  going. 

The  policy  or  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Abbott's  sugges- 
tion lies  in  confidence  that  the  automobile  is  the  coming 
agricultural  vehicle  and  motor.  Therefore  though  now 
initiative  is  needed  from  other  interests,  as  he  suggests 
the  effort  will  continually  recruit  itself  from  the  ranks 
of  agriculturalists  until  what  is  usually  a  most  conserv- 
tion,  the  existence  of  which  should  be  for  the  building  ative  element  may  become  a  most  effective  promotive 
of  good  roads.    It  might  be  noted  that  of  all  these  in-  agency. 


Condition  of  French  Highway  in  Early  Springtime. 
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THE  WEEK 

We  had  hoped  to  have  done  up  the  doleful  weather 
business  with  the  comments  in  our  last  issue  hut  before 
they  reached  readers  low  temperatures  took  another 
whack  at  the  Eastern  orchards,  including  this  time  tne 
Colorado  region  in  its  smite.  Reports  are  dolorous  of 
snows  and  freezing  and  consequent  injuries  to  fruits 
all  the  way  from  Denver  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  All 
the  good  the  telegraph  can  figure  out  of  it  is  the  prob- 
able destruction  of  the  "green  bug" — the  grain  aphis 
probably — which  threatened  the  coming  crop  quite  ser- 
iously. This  insect  often  makes  a  great,  early  show, 
but  usually  is  checked  by  some  sort  of  weather,  but 
this  escape,  if  purchased  by  the  loss  of  early  plantings 
of  vegetables  and  early  settings  of  fruits  is  too  ex- 
pensive. In  our  orchards  weather  troubles  seem  well 
passed  and  the  evil  which  is  now  cropping  out  is  the 
thrip  injury.  This  little  pest  is  much  in  evidence  this 
year  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  no  effective  prevent- 
ive treatment  has  yet  been  demonstrated.  Evidently 
the  thrip  is  the  next  marauder  which  must  be  more 
seriously  fought. 

The  nearest  we  can  come  to  the  ice  stories  from  the 
East  is  the  experiment  of  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  who  is  contin- 
uing his  important  work  with  citrus  fruit  shipments 
from  Southern  California,  as  we  have  noted  from  time 
to  time.  Mr.  Powell's  work,  based  upon  thorough  cool- 
ing of  car  and  fruit  before  shipping  as  a  substitute  for 
icing,  has  always  been  promising  so  far  as  deciduous 
fruits  are  concerned  and  the  present  experiment  is 
with  oranges.  A  local  dispatch  says  that  the  oranges 
have  been  in  icehouse  storage  four  days  to  remove  all 
heat,  and  the  car  was  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  30 
degrees.  It  was  then  packed  solidly  with  fruit.  In- 
stead of  the  ordinary  load  of  384  boxes,  549  were  put 
in,  this  extra  amount  being  made  possible  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  ice  chambers.  When  the  reports  come 
of  the  temperatures  the  car  goes  through  and  conditions 
on  arrival  we  may  have  more  of  the  interesting  details. 
In  view  of  the  accounts  of  Eastern  weather  to  which 
we  have  alluded  above,  it  might  have  been  well  for  Mr. 
Powell  to  have  filled  the  ice  chambers  with  coal  and 
to  have  put  in  a  few  base-burners.  But  it  is  too  soon 
to  speculate  on  the  matter. 

There  is  another  rather  warm  and  welcome  fact  about 
fruit  shipping  from  California  and  that  is  a  reduction 
of  the  rates  on  deciduous  fruit  overland  which  is  said 
to  be  ten  cents  on  each  hundred  pounds  of  fruit  or  a 
total  of  $25  per  car,  or  perhaps  a  total  saving  of  $175,- 
000  if  we  get  together  7,000  carloads  as  shippers  hope 
to  do.  The  10  cent  reduction  also  means  that  flat 
rates  this  season  to  Eastern  points  will  be  as  follows- 
To  Boston,  $1.46  per  100  pounds,  to  other  points  east 
of  Chicago,  $1.40;  to  Chicago  and  points  west  of  that 
city  $1.15.  This  is  good.  Now,  if  they  will  only  go 
fast! 

The  first  cherries  of  the  season  went  East  this  week; 
the  Early  Purple  Enigne  variety  from  Vacaville.  The 
date  is  later  than  last  year  for  the  first  box  of  cherries 
last  year  reached  the  East  in  the  full  flow  of  sympathy 
for  San  Francisco  and  sold  for  upwards  of  $2,000.  Car- 
load shipments  are  expected  to  begin  the  first  week 


in  May  and  there  will  probably  be  enough  fruit  available 
to  start  the  season  with  respectable  figures. 

We  wish  it  might  be  possible  to  get  a  little  more 
commercial  wisdom  into  the  glorification  people  indulge 
in  about  pomological  wonders.  What  sense  is  there  in 
glorifying  a  lemon  as  big  as  one's  head  or  a  pomelo  a1? 
big  as  one's  opinion  of  himself.  Such  things  are  of  no 
value,  except,  perhaps,  occasionally  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. And  yet  we  find  Boards  of  Trade  blowing  money 
into  giant  glassware  to  pickle  such  things  for  testimony 
of  what  their  localities  can  do — things  which  are  not 
worth  doing.  We  read,  for  instance,  that  "A  grape  fruit 
measuring  eighteen  inches  one  way  and  eighteen  and  a 
half  inches  the  other  has  been  added  to  the  Ala- 
meda county  exhibit  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It 
weighs  two  and  three-quarters  pounds  and  is  from  Liv 
ermore.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  samples  of 
Pomelo  ever  seen  and  is  preserved  with  the  stem  and 
blossoms."  It  will  be  a  beautiful  pomological  speci- 
men no  doubt,  and  desirable  from  that  point  of  view. 
The  trouble  is  that  people  go  to  exhibits  for  education 
and  get  the  idea  that  it  is  good  to  grow  such  things  for 
money,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  such  a  grape  fruit 
for  the  trade  or  for  breakfast  delectation  is  as  worth- 
less as  a  pumpkin. 

In  view  of  the  constant  accounts  of  reduced  hours  of 
labor  always  accompanied  by  figures  of  higher  wage 
rates  it  is  really  encouraging  to  read  of  some  one  who 
likes  work  and  plenty  of  it.  It  is  rather  old  fashioned 
to  praise  a  man  for  having  a  great  capacity  for  work; 
a  great  capacity  for  getting  out  of  work  is  a  more  mod- 
ern tribute.  And  yet  there  is  at  least  one  man  left  who 
likes  to  work  and  of  course  he  is  on  the  agricultural 
side;  he  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn,  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture  whom  we  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  praise  and  whose  new  book  on  alfalfa 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  readers.  A  corres- 
pondent of  an  Eastern  exchange  says  this:  "When  it 
comes  to  work  Mr.  Coburn  is  a  marvel.  He  says  that 
he  believes  in  the  eight-hour  law;  that  is,  eight  hours 
in  the  forenoon  and  also  eight  in  the  afternoon. 
Perhaps  he  learned  to  work  that  way  on  his  farm.  If 
he  did  he  keeps  it  up  in  his  office,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  in  Kansas.  He  is  called  the  most  use- 
ful man  in  Kansas  because  no  other  man  has 
done  so  much  nor  is  any  other  man  doing  so  much  for 
the  best  interests  of  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
states  in  the  Union."  When  the  farmers  find  a  man 
who  is  not  only  not  afraid  of  work  but  can  work  intel 
ligently  and  acceptably  because  of  his  faith  in  his  State 
and  knowledge  of  its  resources  and  processes,  they  can 
be  trusted  to  support  and  honor  him  all  right. 

There  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  the  employer 
of  agricultural  labor  to  expect  more  of  incoming  Rus- 
sians. It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that  this  year, 
owing  to  political  and  economic  crisis,  300,000  Russian 
subjects  will  emigrate  to  America.  Hitherto  the  yearly 
exodus  has  been  about  250,000  of  whom  two-thirds  were 
Jews  and  only  3  per  cent  orthodox  Russians,  1  per  cent 
being  farm  hands.  The  result  has  been  that  the  im- 
migrants have  huddled  in  the  great  cities  where  they 
were  not  needed.  It  is  promised  that  this  year  the 
percentage  of  Russians  and  farm  hands  will  be  largelv 
increased.  Most  of  the  emigrants  will  go  West.  They 
come  from  the  Volga,  Dneiper  and  Don  districts  and 
are  hardy  and  industrious.  Though  illiterate,  they  are 
intelligent  and  unbigoted.  The  Government  is  endeav- 
oring to  direct  the  stream  of  emigration  to  Siberia,  but 
only  the  poorest  go  there,  the  wealthier  preferring 
America.  What  with  a  large  addition  of  Russians  to 
our  labor  supply  which  now  contains  Japanese,  Hindus 
and  all  kinds  of  Dagos,  it  is  fortunate  that  modern  lan- 
guages are  taking  a  more  important  place  in  our  agri 
cultural  college  courses.  The  coming  farmer  must  eith- 
er be  a  wide-tired  polyglot  or  an  adept  at  Espernato.  But 
that  does  not  matter  if  he  can  get  some  kind  of  a  man 
who  likes  work. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


TREATMENT  OF  A  TREE  CAVITY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  that  you  supply  advice,  so 
write  to  inquire  what  you  would  advise  in  this  case. 
I  have  a  Royal  Ann  cherry  tree  on  my  place  in  So- 
noma county  that  through  improper  heading  is  in  this 
shape,  forming  a  cavity  in  the  crotch  wherein  the 
water  collects,  causing  the  bark  to  look  diseased  be- 
low. It  is  a  large  tree,  18  inches  diameter  and  bore  500 
lb.  of  fruit  last  year,  so  I  am  anxious  to  save  it.  How 
would  it  do  to  nail  a  piece  of  zinc  over  it?  I  was  told 
to  fill  the  cavity  with  cement.  Please  advise. — OWN- 
ER, Oakland. 

Your  tree  seems  to  be  worth  putting  forth  proper 
effort  to  preserve  it.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
clean  out  the  cavity  of  all  decaying  wood,  using  a 
gouge  for  that  purpose  and,  having  reached  sound 
wood  all  arounl,  fill  the  cavity  with  Portland  cement. 
This  will  be  vastly  better  than  covering  the  cavity 
with  zinc,  which  would  probably  promote  rather  than 
decrease  the  decaying  process  beneath  it. 

GROWING  TIES  FOR  VINES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  plant  one  or  two  young 
trees  whose  leaves  would  furnish  ties  for  grape  vines. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  two  plants  of  the  New  Zealand 
flax.  The  place  they  were  planted  in  by  the  hired 
man  was,  I  am  sure,  too  dry  for  them  and  they  died. 
I  would  like  to  get  more  and  put  them  in  a  better 
place. — FARMER,  Sonoma  county. 

Three  plants  have  been  recommended  as  furnishing 
material  for  tying  vines.  One  is  the  common  basket 
willow;  another  is  the  New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium 
tenax) ;  another  is  the  Dracaena,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  palm.  You  can  get  them  from  any  nursery- 
man who  carries  a  general  stock  of  ornamental  plants. 

STIMULANT  FOR  YOUNG  PLANTS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  desire  to  experiment  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  to  make  a  solution  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing plant  growth.  The  experimental  beds  contain  wal- 
nuts, apples  and  pears.  What  I  wish  to  determine  is, 
what  weight  of  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  added  to  a 
barrel  of  water,  and  how  often  would  it  be  safe  to 
apply  this  solution  to  the  above  seedlings,  which  range 
from  one  to  three  years  old. — EXPERIMENTER,  Sau 
Joaquin  county. 

You  can  use  to  advantage  one-half  pound  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  each  square  rod  of  vegetation,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  growing  season.  You  will  have  to  figure 
out  for  yourself  how  much  water  you  can  use  for  dis- 
tribution through  that  area  to  the  best  advantage. 
That  is  safer  than  to  give  you  an  arbitrary  amount  by 
the  barrel  and  then  not  know  how  much  you  propose 
to  use  in  the  irrigation.  You  must  be  careful  with  ni- 
trate of  soda  so  that  the  amount  specified  is  pretty 
evenly  distributed  through  the  soil  and  not  too  concen- 
trated around  the  plants.  It  is  particularly  undesirable 
to  over-stimulate  young  trees  like  those  you  speak  of, 
for  you  are  likely  to  get  a  soft  and  brashy  growth, 
which  is  less  serviceable  and  satisfactory  for  trans- 
planting. 

BLACK  LEAF  OF  PRUNE  TREES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  10  acre  orchard,  half  of 
which  are  French  prunes.  They  had  a  very  heavy  crop 
last  year.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  that  the  tip  of 
the  leaves  dries  and  turns  black;  this  makes  the  end 
curl  inward.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the  frost,  but  then 
I  noticed  that  very  young  leaves  only  two  days  old  had 
the  same  trouble.  Could  you  tell  me  what  can  be  the 
matter  with  them?  They  have  had  good  care.  When 
the  tree  is  only  slightly  affected,  most  of  it  seems  to 
be  in  the  lower  branches,  the  upper  ones  being  almost 
free  from  it.— GROWER,  Palo  Alto. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  answer  your  question.  We 
have  had  samples  from  o'.her  growers  and  cannot  see 
sign  of  insect  or  fungoid  invasion  though  possibly  there 
may  be.  It  looks  like  frost,  and  the  fact  that  it  occurs 
nearer  the  ground  than  above  is  an  affirmation  of  that 
theory,  which  we  shall  have  to  hold  until  we  know  bet- 
ter.   We  are  having  the  matter  looked  into. 
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PERHAPS  HARD  GROWING  CONDITIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  sent  some  branches  from  some 
diseased  apple  trees.  For  some  years  we  have  en- 
deavored to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is  so  that  we 
could  remedy  it  through  spraying.  We  have  here  about 
forty  acres  of  first-class  apple  trees;  the  trees  produc- 
ing fruit,  owing  to  the  altitude  of  4000  feet,  and  the  good 
rainfall  that  we  usually  have,  of  the  very  highest  qual- 
ity. Intermingled  with  these  good  bearing  trees  are 
trees  of  some  ten  years  old  that  are  stunted.  These 
stunted  trees  have  trunks  nearly  as  large  as  the  healthy 
trees,  their  branches  start  out  well,  but  on  the  end  of 
the  twigs  the  growth  gained  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  dies  back  and  the  next  spring  the  trees  are 
not  advanced  in  size  and  start  again  almost  exactly 
where  they  started  the  year  previous.  At  times  the 
trees  bear  a  few  apples  and  usually  of  high  quality,  but 
this  seems  to  be  very  seldom.  The  disease  does  not 
seem  to  be  spreading  very  rapidly  and  in  the  last  four 
years  the  disease  has  remained  on  the  same  trees  only. 
Then  the  trees  are  badly  affected,  the  bark  takes  on  a 
dark  black  look  and  seems  to  be  living  by  an  effort. 
We  are  now  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  every 
tree  in  the  orchard.  The  trees  are  just  coming  into 
leaf  and  blossom.  We  have  thus  far  been  very  free  from 
apple  diseases  except  this  one  trouble. — ORCHARDIST, 
Antelope  Valley. 

We  do  not  find  any  sign  of  disease  on  the  twigs  and 
apprehend  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  defective  soil 
conditions,  either  lack  of  moisture  or  the  presence  of 
some  substance  which  is  at  enmity  with  satisfactory 
root  growth.  Have  you  ever  dug  down  deeply  into  the 
soil  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dry  season  to  discover 
what  is  the  condition  underneath?  The  rise  of  the 
bed  rock  toward  the  surface  would  cause  this  sort  of 
growth.  It  might  also  be  due  to  the  occurance  of 
gravel  in  spots,  which  would  allow  the  moisture  to  es- 
cape by  too  free  under-drainage.  We  think  you  have 
to  look  for  the  trouble  under  ground,  and  if  you  en- 
counter anything  peculiar  in  the  soil  which  you  would 
like  to  have  determined,  send  us  samples  at  any  time, 
with  descriptions  of  where  you  find  them,  etc.  Your 
spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  would  certainly 
be  preventive  of  many  troubles  of  the  apple  and 
would  also  have  a  tonic  effect  upon  the  foliage,  but 
unless  the  tree  has  a  good  foundation  of  soil  and  moist- 
ure all  treatments  must  avail  little. 

PEACH  ON  APRICOT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  a  young  ranch  at  Clovis,  Cal.. 
which  I  am  getting  into  bearing.  There  are  a  number 
of  apricot  trees  which  are  now  six  years  old,  quite 
thrifty,  but  which  have  not  borne  and  wont  bear  this 
year,  not  more  than  a  few  pounds  altogether.  I  have 
been  advised  to  graft  them  to  peaches.  Can  this  be  done 
during  any  month  of  the  year,  or  what  months  are 
best  in  which  to  graft  them?  Can  it  be  done  during 
July  and  August?  Is  there  any  hope  of  raising  apricots 
in  that  section? — OWNER,  Minnesota. 

It  is  not  common  in  our  commercial  practice  to  graft 
peaches  upon  apricots;  we  grow  our  peaches  chiefly 
on  peach  or  almond  stocks.  Although  the  peach  will 
take  on  the  apricot,  it  is  apt  to  over-grow  the  stock, 
as  it  is  a  more  rapidly  growing  wood.  We  do  not  know 
any  considerable  acreage  of  this  sort  of  tree.  The 
grafting  has  to  be  done  during  the  dormant  season, 
which  would  be,  with  us,  during  December,  January 
and  perhaps  February.  Budding  is  done  in  July  and 
August,  but  that  is  working  in  young  wood  and  would 
not  be  practicable  on  an  old  tree  to  any  extent  unless 
ft  is  cut  back  in  the  winter  to  force  out  shoots  for 
budding.  We  do  not  see  why  apricots  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  district  which  you  mention,  unless  there 
are  s>ome  local  frost  difficulties,  and  that  has  to  be 
determined  in  the  locality. 

SPURGE  SEEDS  IN  BARLEY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  some  large,  greenish 
seeds  cleaned  out  of  barley.  Complaint  is  made  of 
barley  containing  these  seeds.  Are  they  from  a  poison- 
ous plant?— MILLER,  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hall,  assistant  botanist  of  the  Experiment 
Station  recognizes  the  seeds  as  belonging  to  a  species 


of  Spurge  (Euphorbia  )and  like  all  the  other  members 
of  this  species  is  certainly  more  or  less  poisonous.  It 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  scours  the  stock  since 
this  is  exactly  the  effect  of  the  spurges.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  the  Castor-oil  plant  and  the  seeds 
contain  perhaps  the  same  poisonous  principle.  The 
plant  should  be  killed  out  of  the  grain  fields. 

FAILURE  OF  CHERRY  BLOSSOMS. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  cherry  orchard  is  affected  as 
you  see  this  limb  is.  The  cherry  trees  have  been  more 
or  less  affected  for  three  or  four  years,  but  this  year 
is  a  little  worse  than  usual.  The  trees  are  very  large 
and  healthy,  are  growing  on  very  nice  soil,  not  heavy 
soil.  They  were  sprayed  the  last  of  January  or  the 
first  of  February  with  lime,  salt  and  bluestone.  They 
are  free  from  moss.  There  has  not  been  any  frost  or 
rain  since  they  bloomed;  very  little  fog  and  what  fog 
there  was  was  very  light.  They  have  had  lovely  sun- 
shine. This  limb  is  an  excellent  sample  of  our  trees. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  about  the  trouble  and 
what  remedy  to  use  to  prevent  it. — GROWER,  Napa. 

We  do  not  see  anything  the  matter  with  the  cherry 
trees  eixcept  a  lack  of  pollenation  of  the  blossoms.  Al- 
though you  say  the  weather  was  favorable  since  they 
bloomed,  was  it  not  unfavorable  while  the  bloom  was 
opening?  Excess  of  rain  and  low  temperature,  which 
prevented  the  bees  from  working,  seems  to  have  re- 
duced the  crop  seriously  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
and  we  apprehend  that  that  was  your  main  trouble. 

LOGANBERRY  RUST. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  are  some  leaves  from  Lo- 
gan berry  vines  which  are  diseased.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  what  is  best  to  do  for 
them?— SUBSCRIBER,  Grand  Island. 

The  fungus  on  your  Loganberry  leaves  is  generally 
called  "rust,"  and  is  the  same  which  attacks  the  black- 
berry. It  can  be  prevented  from  spreading  by  spray- 
ing with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  New  foliage  protected 
by  this  spray  will  escape  the  disease,  and  the  use 
of  the  Bordeaux  earlier  in  the  season  would  prevent 
it  from  getting  the  headway  which  the  samples  you 
send  indicate. 

NOT  DIRECTLY  FOR  POTATOES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  be  glad  to  secure  publications 
concerning  nitrogen  culture  for  alfalfa;  also  if  the  same 
may  be  applied  to  potatoes. — READER,  Berkeley. 

The  best  way  to  get  published  information  about  nit- 
rogen gathering  bacteria  is  to  apply  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  their 
publications  on  that  subject.  This  proposition  of  nitro- 
gen gathering  does  not  apply  to  potatoes,  because  it  is 
restricted  to  leguminous  plants  entirely.  It  might,  how- 
ever, indirectly  benefit  potatoes  if,  for  instance,  you 
wished  to  grow  a  crop  of  alfalfa,  peas,  vetches,  or  any 
other  legume,  to  plow  under  preparation  of  land  for  po- 
tatoes, as  in  that  case  the  nitrogen  gathering  proposi- 
tion would  have  some  application. 

FIG  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  To  what  kinds  of  soil  are  the  White 
Adriatic  and  Calimyrna  figs  adapted  and  will  they  grow 
in  heavy  soils  and  stand  overflow?  Is  the  Calimyrna 
fig  the  big  commercial  success  which  was  promised? — 
ENQUIRER,  Yuba  City. 

Figs  will  endure  quite  a  variety  of  soils,  from  ligh: 
to  heavy;  being  best,  however,  in  deep,  light 
loams:  they  would  probably  not  be  profitable  on  low 
lands  subject  to  overflow,  except  for  market  purposes 
and  if  the  soil  is  heavy  enough  to  retain  water  long, 
the  tree  might  be  brought  into  distress.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  fine  figs  growing  upon  the  river  bank 
lands  and  enjoying  the  ample  moisture  which  is  avail- 
able. For  drying,  however,  figs  produced  without  ex- 
cessive moisture  and  in  localities  where  dry  air  favors 
curing,  are  most  promising.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
Calimyrna  fig  is  doing  as  well  as  expected. 


SORREL  IN  A  GRAIN  FIELD. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  twelve  acres  of  rolling 
or  hill  land,  used  for  hay.  Last  year  a  sprinkling  of 
sorrel  was-  noticeable.  This  year  it  is  bad  enough  in 
places  to  almost  choke  out  the  barley.  I  imagine  the 
seed  was  in  with  the  oat  seed  (Texas  Red)  planted 
three  years  ago.  The  sorrel  can  be  found  over  almost 
the  entire  field,  though  in  places  where  the  soil  is  fairly 
rich  and  moist  the  weed  fcids  fair  to  take  complete 
charge.  I  want  to  eradicate  the  weed.  If  you  know 
of  any  successful  attempt  at  work  of  this  kind,  a  de- 
scription of  how  it  was  done  would  prove  very  inter- 
esting to  perhaps  other  readers  of  your  paper  beside 
myself.  I  have  heard  complaints  of  similar  trouble  in 
a  good  deal  of  the  grain  land  around  here. — FARMER, 
Santa  Barbara. 

We  do  not  know  any  easy  way.  The  plant  does  not, 
however,  enjoy  cultivation  and  if  you  can  keep  the  ground 
in  a  well  cultivated  summer  fallow,  getting  off  your  hay 
and  getting  at  the  sorrel  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
make  seed,  this,  with  the  worrying  which  the  old  plants 
will  get  with  the  cultivator,  will  reduce  your  supply  of 
sorrel.  Manuring,  the  use  of  lime  and  •cultivation  are 
all  foes  of  sorrel,  which  does  its  worst  on  wild,  un- 
stirred pasture  lands. 

CURL  LEAF. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  few  leaves  of  a  peach 
tree  which  is  troubled  with  some  disease.  Tell  me 
through  your  paper  what  it  is  and  what  I  may  do  for  it. 
The  trees  are  four  years  old. — FARMER,  Maxwell. 

The  disease  is  curl  leaf.  The  treatment  is  thorough 
winter  spraying  with  strong  Bordeaux  mixture.  There 
is  nothing  to  do  now.  You  will  get  better  leaves  as 
the  season  advances. 

POLLENATION  OF  FRUITS. 

To  the  Editor:  Has  it  been  demonstrated  by  actual 
experiment  that  where  fruit  sets  through  the  agency 
of  foreign  pollen  the  size,  shape,  flavor,  etc.,  of  the 
fruit  is  ever  appreciably  affected;  or  that  the  fruit  is 
rendered  appreciably  different  in  any  way  to  what  it 
would  be  if  it  had  set  with  its  own  pollen?  Kindly  give 
all  the  information  you  can  on  this  subject.  Can  you 
give  me  any  advice  as  to  wnere  to  apply  for  the  latest 
bulletins,  etc.,  regarding  varieties  of  fruits  that  are 
self-sterile,  and  which  other  varieties  have  been  found 
the  best  to  supply  pollen  to  make  these  self-sterile 
varieties  set  their  fruit. — READER,  New  Zealand. 

We  count  it  settled  that  cross  pollenation  does  in 
some  instances  modify  the  development  of  the  fruit 
which  contains  the  crossed  seed,  but  it  does  not  usual- 
ly do  so  or  else  one  would  never  know  what  variety  he 
was  growing.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  length.  The  publications  of  the  Division  of  Pom- 
ology, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  contain  the  fullest  statement  of  the  behavior  of 
fruits  in  pollenation  that  we  know  of. 


CALIFORNIA  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ANGORAS. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  goat  breeders  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  a  leading  California  breeder  gave  these  notes: 
Fine  mohair  is  a  staple  article  that  suffers  but  little 
fluctuation  in  price  from  year  to  year.  For  the  last 
ten  years  our  hair  has  avei-aged  us  for  the  entire  clip 
from  40  to  46%  cents  per  pound.  We  believe  the  Angora 
must  be  bred  for  its  fleece,  to  be  a  profitable  animal. 

The  Angora  is  built  to  grow  the  largest  hide  on  the 
lightest  weight  of  any  of  our  domestic  animals,  but 
does  not  cut  much  high  priced  meat  on  the  butcher's 
block.  The  flesh  of  the  Angora  is  of  fine  gamy  flavor 
and  is  best  roasted  or  boiled,  whether  eaten  warm  or 
cold. 

We  are  not  convinced  that  to  greatly  increase  the 
size  and  change  the  build  of  the  Angora  to  a  mutton 
animal  would  be  profitable.  We  would  surely  lose  in 
the  quality  of  mohair,  as  the  sheep  men  have  in  the 
quality  of  woo]  and  the  beef  men  in  the  dairy  cow. 
I  am  not  sure  that  a  large  coarse  goat  will  even  pro- 
duce more  pounds  of  hair  from  the  same  amount  of 
food  consumed  than  the  smaller  and  fine  haired  An- 
gora. There  is  a  brisk  demand  here  for  Angora  mutton 
goats,  but  at  a  price  not  profitable  to  the  raiser. 

We  should  add  new  blood  to  our  flocks  whenever  we 
can  without  injuring  the  Quality  of  hair  of  the  flock. 
We  find  that  to  bell  all  your  goats  will  protect  them 
from  wild  animals,  and,  too,  that  any  of  the  standard 
sheep  dips  will  keep  the  Angora  free  from  lice  and 
greatly  improve  his  health  and  growth  of  hair. 
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ALFALFA  GROWING. 

Alfalfa  is  advancing  so  fast  as  a  staple  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia that  discussion  of  details  is  always  in  order  even 
at  the  risk  of  some  repetition.  We  have  so  many  new 
readers  that  the  information  will  be  no  doubt  helpful 
to  them.  We  find  in  the  Pacific  Fancier  a  compilation 
of  both  Eastern  and  California  experience  which  is  very 
interesting. 

Nitrogen  Gathering.— In  order  that  alfalfa  may  make  a 
good  stand  and  continue  to  produce  large  crops,  the  land 
must  be  supplied  with  the  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria 
which  live  on  the  roots  of  the  alfalfa  plants  and  supply  : 
a  part  of  the  plant's  food.    Lands  which  have  never  j 


fifteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  per  acre,  but  that  he  intended  the  last  severe  frost  may  be  expected.  The  young  al- 
to reduce  this  amount  to  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  falfa  plants  may  be  destroyed  by  a  hard  frost  just  after 
pounds  of  gqod  seed  per  acre.  Hon.  C.  B.  Daughters,  the  plantlets  have  appeared,  showing  their  first  pair 
of  Manhattan,  Kan.,  secured  a  splendid  stand  of  alfalfa  of  leaves.    When  the  young  plants  have  thrown  out  two 


on  his  Blue  Valley  farm,  near  Manhattan,  by  sowing  or  three  pair  of  leaves  and  have  made  some  growth, 


eight  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  in  the  spring  of  1903; 
and  so  throughout  the  State  I  have  found  other  farmers 
who  now  practice  seeding  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
alfalfa  seed  per  acre,  while  formerly  they  used  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds.  At  this  station  a  trial  of  seeding  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  alfalfa  seed  per  acre  was  undertaken 


they  are  not  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  frost.  Thus, 
very  early  seedings  are  sometimes  more  apt  to  be  suc- 
cessful than  medium  early  seedings,  while  late  seed- 
ings are  most  apt  to  suffer  from  heavy  rain  packing 
the  soil  and  from  the  effects  of  hot,  dry  weather.  As  to 
how  late  it  is  safe  to  sow  alfalfa  in  the  fall  is  also  de- 


in  the  spring  of  1904;  alfalfa  was  seeded  broadcast  at 1  termined  to  some  extent  by  the  season.  During  a  fav- 
different  rates,  varying  from  six  to  thirty  pounds  per  orable  moist,  warm  fall  seeding  up  to  the  last  of  Sep- 
acre.  The  soil  was  early  spring  plowing,  which  had  tember  has  succeeded  at  this  station,  but  on  the  whole 
been  well  settled  by  the  use  of  the  sub-surface  packer,  the  later  seedings  are  much  less  apt  to  prove  successful 


making  a  good  seed  bed. 


The  result  of  the  trial  was  a  than  the  earlier  seedings.    Again,  if  the  seeding  is  done 
grown  alfalfa  may  not  contain  these  bacteria,  and  before  ^  gtand  Qt  tfae  amount  of  geed  too  early  m  the  fall_  as  in  August,  a  period  of  dry  weath- 

alfalfa  will  grow  well  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  bac-  ^  ^  ^  pQVlQis  per  acre  an  excellent  stand  er  may  cause  a  poor  germination  of  the  seed  or  destroy 

teria  by  inoculating  the  new  lands  with  soil  from  an  ^  secured  The  heavjer  seedjng  gave  a  little  thicker  j  many  of  the  tender  plants  before  they  have  established 
old  alfalfa  field.    F™m  ™°  to  ™J0™*S_  °*  <|ractod  | but  fewer  healthy  plants  tnan  the  thinner  seed-  a  root  growth.    This  is  a  general  rule  which  one  may 

ing.    Altogether  these  trials  and  the  general  experience  |  Practice   with   success:    Prepare   the   seed-bed  early, 
of  farmers  prove  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  so 
large  an  amount  of  alfalfa  seed  per  acre  as  has  been  the 
ce. 

With  alfalfa  as  with  clover,  doubtless  the  season  has 


soil,  carefully  spread  and  mixed  with  the  soil  by  cultl 
vation  before  the  alfalfa  is  planted,  is  sufficient  to  in-  j 
oculate  the  new  land  and  infect  most  of  the  alfalfa 
plants  within  a  year  or  so  after  seeding.    The  nitro-  j  ~practj 
culture  preparations  for  treating  the  seed  before  sowing 
now  manufactured  and  sold,  also  give  good  results  when 


either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  and  seed  when  the  soil  is 
in  a  fit  condition  to  germinate  the  seed.  There  is  lit- 
tle use  of  sowing  alfa..a  unless  the  soil  conditions  are 
favorable  to  germinate  the  seed  at  once,  because  the 


used  carefully  according  to  directions.      The  average 

.  ...  ...  ..    .        .      .,     .  -  .   .  remember  the  remark  of  a  good  old  Scotchman,  a  neigh- 

farmer  will  secure  better  results  by  using  the  infected  i  ° 

.....        ,  .    .   .  .  .  .      , .   „  bor  and  relative  who  resides  near  my  boyhood  home  in 

soil,  when  it  can  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  cost,  rather !  ' 

,  .     ...     ..        ..  „    ..  Wisconsin.    When  asked  how  much  clover  seed  should 

than  to  treat  the  seed  with  nitro-culture  preparations. 

_,  _,.     „    .         .  ..    .   . (.  „  „  „.  „ ,    ,  be  sown  to  get  a  good  catch,  he  answered:  "We'l,  in  a 

The  Seed. —  the  first  requisite  in  getting  a  stand  of  °  ' 

,         .       .        .      .     .  -  ,,  .  .     guide  season  a  very  Ieetle  will  do,  and  in  a  bad  season 

any  crop  is  good  seed.    Not  only  should  alfalfa  seed  be  *  ' 

.......  ..  ...        ,  .        „    it  don't  make  much  difference."      With  mv  personal 

of  good  quality  and  strong  in  vitality  and  germination 


much  to  do  with  securing  a  successful  catch.    I  well  |  seed  wi"  not  germinate  and  grow  until  the  conditions 

are  favorable,  and  the  seeds  are  much  more  apt  to  be 


knowledge  and  experience,  however,  I  am  sure  that  it 
often  does  make  "much  difference,"  and  that  even  in 


but  it  should  be  clean  and  free  from  foul  weed  seed. 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  point,  yet 

many  farmers  are  careless,  much  poor  seed  is  sold  and  an  "adorable  season  it  is  impossible  with  an  average 


sown,  and  many  costly  failures  result.  Alfalfa  seed 
costs  so  much,  and  the  expense  of  a  failure  to  get  a 
stand  is  so  great  that  many  farmers  are  discouraged 
by  an  unsuccessful  trial,  while  the  others  hesitate  to 
make  the  venture.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  alfal- 
fa seed  can  usually  recognize  seed  of  low  vitality.  Now 


amount  of  good  seed  sown  at  the  right  time,  in  a 
properly  prepared  seed-bed,  to  secure  a  successful  stand 


injured  and  lost  if  they  must  lie  for  any  considerable 
time  in  a  seed-bed  which  is  not  in  fit  condition  to 
germinate  seed. 

Methods  of  Seeding. — A  large  amount  of  alfalfa  has 
been  seeded  with  the  ordinary  grain  drill.  At  present 
the  greatest  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it  requires 
too  much  seed.  To  sow  in  this  way  requires  twenty 
to  thirty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The  feed  on  the 
ordinary  grain  drill  cannot  be  set  up  close  enough  to 
sow  less  than  the  amount  named.    A  better  plan  than 


of  alfalfa  or  clover,  or  of  almost  any  common  domestic  to  sow  wltl1  the  grain  drill  is  to  have  a  grass  seeder 
grass.  attachment  to  the  drill,  which  will  allow  close  adjust- 


The  Seed  Bed—Next  to  good  seed  (let  the  weather  |  ment'  and  witn  sprouts  emptying  into  the  grain  tubes, 

so  that  the  seed  may  be  dropped  in  the  drill  furrows 
and  evenly  covered.    In  many  soils  and  seasons  there 


conditions  be  what  they  may),  the  seed-bed  is  the  most 
seed  of  good  quality  has  a  characteristic  bright,  clear  important  factor  in  establishing  a  successful  stand  of 

,               ,     v.  u  u               '       .      alfalfa     Althousrh  this  idea  of  a  "nroner"  seedbed  his  Is  llttIe  doubt  ,,ut  that  the  meth°d  of  seeding  with  the 
color,  while  old  seed,  or  seed  which  has  received  in-  <"'<"i«i.    Aiinoufcn  mis,  iaea  oi  a    proper    seea-Deci  nas  |   

jury  from  wetting  or  heating,  has  a  dull,  dead  color,  been  studied  and  discussed  much  in  the  last  few  years, 
indicating  its  impaired  vitality.  Seed  which  is  badly  yet  I  find  that  the  principles  involved  in  the  prepara- 
shrunken  is  also  apt  to  contain  a  large  percentage  of  tion  of  a  seed-bed  and  its  condition  at  seeding  time, 

.    :  ,    "  I  „„  rpiatert  to  i  favnrahip  pnvirnnmniit  fnr  o-orminaf ino-  being  taken  to  seed  at  the  right  time  and  when  the 

seeds  of  low  vitality,  which  will  not  germinate  and  |  as  related  to  a  iavoraDie  environment  tor  germinating  |  . 

the  seed  and  starting  the  young  plants,  are  not  yet  fully 


grow  under  ordinary  soil  conditions. 

The  only  reliable  way  to  determine  the  vitality  of  seed 
is  to  test  its  germination.  This  can  be  done  in  several 
ways.  A  simple  and  handy  method  is  to  use  a  cigar 
box;  place  several  folds  of  wet  paper  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box;  over  it  sprinkle  the  seed  and  cover  with  sev- 
eral folds  of  wet  paper;  close  the  box  and  set  it  in  a 
favorably  warm  place.  Examine  the  seed  in  four  or 
five  days  and  count  the  germinations,  remoistening  the 
paper  if  necessary.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days 
the  test  may  be  discontinued  and  the  percentage  of 
germination  calculated.  A  large  percentage  of  germina- 
tion the  first  three  to  five  days  indicates  a  strong,  vig- 
orous seed,  while  a  slow,  weak  germination  indicates 
seed  low  in  vitality,  which  may  not  germinate  when 
planted  except  under  the  most  favorable  soil  conditions. 
For  the  best  seed  the  percentage  of  germination  should 
be  90  per  cent  more.  A  low  percentage  of  germination 
and  fairly  quick  and  strong,  indicates  a  mixture  of 
good  and  poor  seed,  and  such  seed  may  be  sown,  but 
more  seed  will  be  required  per  acre  to  insure  a  stanl. 

Carefully  examine  the  seed  for  impurities,  and  if  weed 
seeds  are  present  the  alfalfa  should  be  carefully  clean- 
ed before  seeding.  The  parasite  "dodder"  is  now  ap- 
pearing quite  extensively  in  alfalfa  fields  in  some  parts 
of  the  West.    This  is  a  most  dangerous  pest,  and  it  is 

usually  unsafe  to  sow  seed  infected  with  dodder,  even 

—  .     ,      .       ,  ,  .  .  .       ,      ,        roots  of  the  young  plants 

after  thorough  cleaning;  but  dodder  seed  is  only  about  ° 

one-half  as  large  as  alfalfa  seed,  and  by  careful  cleaning 

using  a  "dodder"  sieve,  which  will  also  remove  many 


drill  will  give  more  favorable  results  than  broadcasting. 
As  a  rule,  however,  alfalfa  may  be  successfully  started 
by  seeding  broadcast  in  a  well  prepared  seed-bed — care 


soil  is  in  favorable  condition  for  sprouting  the  seed. 


understood  by  many  farmers.  A  deep,  loose  seed-bed  Alfalfa  is  successfully  sown  by  hand,  but  In  recent  years 
is  not  a  favorable  one  in  which  to  seed  alfalfa,  clover  the  little  wheelbarrow  seeder,  several  makes  of  which 
or  grasses.  Such  a  seed-bed  may  be  in  a  favorable  are  sold  on  tne  market.  has  come  into  use  for  broad- 
condition  for  planting  potatoes  ,or  perhaps  corn  may  j  casting  grasses,  clover,  alfalfa  and  small  seeds, 
sprout  and  grow  well  under  the  conditions  named,  since  j  The  seed  should  not  be  covered  deeper  than  one  to 
the  seed  is  large  and  strong  in  vitality  and  contains  | two  inches.  or  often  less  than  one  inch  of  soil  covering 
much  nutriment  to  nourish  and  start  the  young  plants, 
but  with  clover,  alfalfa,  grasses  and  other  small  seeds, 
the  ideal  seed-bed  should  be  mellow  ,but  finely  pulver- 
ized only  about  as  deep  as  the  seed  is  planted.  Beneath  cover  the  seed  011  a  weli  PrePared  seed-bed  having  a 
the  point  at  which  the  seed  is  placed  and  covered  in  meIlow-  even  surface.  If  the  seed  is  planted  too  deep, 
the  earth  the  soil  should  be  rather  firm,  but  not  too  the  young  shoots  wil1  often  be  unable  t0  reach  the  sur- 
hard  or  compact;  such  a  condition  as  may  be  secured  face'    The  vitaJity  of  the  sma"  seed  beinK  quickly  ex" 


is  better  in  a  wet  season  or  on  heavy  compact  soil. 
The  seed-bed  should  be  fully  prepared  before  seeding, 
and  one  brush  with  the  harrow  is  usually  sufficient  to 


by  cultivating  the  surface  of  well  settled  fall  plowing, 
or  by  discing  and  harrowing  unplowed  corn  land  in  the 
spring.  A  proper  seed-bed  for  fall  seeding  may  often 
be  prepared  on  early  summer  plowing  or  by  discing 
unplowed  land  from  which  an  early  cultivated  crop  has 
been  removed.  When  the  seeding  follows  closely  upon 
the  plowing  of  the  land,,  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  a 
proper  seed-bed  may  only  be  prepared  by  using  such  a 


hausted.  the  plant  dies  and  the  seed  is  lost. 

As  a  rule,  I  do  not  recommend  rolling  after  seeding, 
preferring  to  do  the  firming  of  the  soil  before  the  seed- 
ing. In  light  soils  or  dry  seasons,  however,  it  may  be- 
come desirable  to  roll  to  cover  the  seed  and  press  the 
soil  about  the  seed.  It  will  always  be  well,  however, 
to  follow  the  roller  with  a  light  harrow,  leaving  the 
ground  furrowed  and  with  a  surface  mulch,  and  not 


tool  as  the  sub-surface  packer,  by  which  the  bottom  of  j  smooth  and  hard  as  left  by  the  roller- 


the  furrow  slice  is  pulverized  and  firmed,  thus  re-estab 
lishing  the  capillary  connection  of  the  soil  with  the  sub 
soil,  by  which  the  moisture  may  be  drawn  upward  into 


Nurse  Crop. — It  is  safest,  as  a  rule,  to  sow  alfalfa 

without  a  nurse  crop,  and  this  is  the  method  usually 
practiced,  although  it  is  possible  to  get  good  stands  in 


The  firm  condition  of  the  soil  beneath  the  seed  and  e 
good  connection  with  the  sub-soil  not  only  offers  fav- 
of  the  smaller  alfalfa  seeds,  the  dodder  may  be  remove  I  orable  conditions  for  supplying  the  seed  with  moisture.  | 
leaving  only  the  choice,  plump,  clean  alfalfa  seed  to  bllt  the  mellow  covering  over  the  seed  allows  the  air 


sow. 

Amount  to  Sow — The  amount  of  alfalfa  seed  to  sow 
will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  quality  and  vital- 


the  surface  soil  to  supply  the  germinating  seed  and  the  the  most  favorable  climate,  soil  and  season  by  seeding 

with  spring  grain  crops.  If  this  method  is  practiced, 
lighter  seedings  of  grain  should  be  made  than  is  the 
usual  practice  when  the  grain  is  seeded  alone,  and  in 
a  dry  season  it  may  become  desirable  to  cut  the  grain 
crop  for  hay  before  it  matures,  in  order  to  keep  the 
alfalfa  from  being  destroyed  by  drought.  The  nurse 
crop  method  cannot  be  considered  a  safe  one  to  estab- 
lish a  stand  of  alfalfa. 


and  heat  to  reach  the  seed  from  above,  and  these  three 
— moisture  heat  and  air — are  the  essential  factors  in  ' 
seed  germination!  but  if  any  of  these  are  lacking,  the 


ity  of  the  seed.  The  general  practice  has  been,  and  seed  will  not  germinate.  Moreover,  the  mellow  surf- 
perhaps  still  is,  to  sow  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  oi  ace  above  the  seed  allows  the  young  plantlet  to  readily 
seed  per  acre,  but  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  success- 


SORGHUM  SMUT. 

push  its  way  up  into  the  sunlight,  when  it  throws  out  As  the  time  for  planting  kaffir  corn  and  the  other 
ful  alfalfa  growers  are  now  using  much  less  seed.  At  its  green  leaves,  and  through  the  action  of  heat  and  sorghums  is  here,  those  who  have  trouble  with  smut  may 
the  1904  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Improved  Live  Stock  light  the  work  of  assimilation  begins,  and  the  plant  be  interested  to  know  that  the  smut  is  practically  the 
Association,  Mr.  A.  E.  Sutton,  of  Russell  county,  stated  !  grows  and  soon  becomes  able  to  withstand  drouth  and  same  as  that  of  other  grains  and  largely  prevented  by  a 
during  a  discussion  on  this  subject  that  he  had  secured  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

Time  to  Seed. — Alfalfa  may  be  successfully  seeded 
throughout  California,  either  early  in  the  spring  or  early 
who  grows  thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa  on  his  large  j  in  the  fall.    As  to  just  how  early  it  may  be  safely  seed- 1  scribed  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Roberts,  indicates  that  formalde- 
farms  in  Butler  county,  stated  that  he  was  then  seeding  ed  in  the  spring  will  be  determined  by  the  date  when  |  hyde  is  an  effective  means  of  prevention  when  the 


a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  by  sowing  only  six  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre.    Col.  J.  W.  Robinson,  of  Towanda.  Kan. 


treatment  of  the  seed. 

Experiments  this  season,  conducted  by  the  Botanical 
Department  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  and  de- 
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of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  formaldehyde  in  water 
smutted  seed  is  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  a  solution 
(one  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  sixty-two  gallons,  three 
pints  of  water),  or  for  two  hours  in  a  solution  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  formaldehyde  in  water  (two 
pints  of  formaldehyde  to  forty-nine  gallons,  three  quarts 
of  water). 

The  check  plots  in  this  experiment  yielded  33.4  per 
cent  and  27.8  per  cent  of  smutted  stalks,  respectively, 
as  against  none  at  all  for  the  same  seed  treated  with  the 
percentages  of  formaldehyde  mentioned.  On  account  of 
the  lesser  time  required  for  soaking,  the  second  or 
stronger  solution  is  recommended.  After  soaking,  the 
seed  should  be  spread  out  upon  a  clean  floor  and 
turned  occasionallly  until  dry. 

Commercial  formaldehyde  is  formaldehyde  gas  held 
in  water  to  saturation.  Such  a  solution  has  a  maxi- 
mum strength  of  40  per  cent.  The  percentage  solutions 
recommended  in  this  bulletin  are  percentages  of  the  40 
per  cent  solution. 

In  treating  the  smutted  seed,  allow  three  pints  of  the 
formaldehyde  solution  as  made  up,  to  cover  four  and 
one-half  pounds  of  the  seed,  or  about  four  and  one-half 
gallons  to  the  bushel  of  seed.  The  same  liquid  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  so  long  as  the  seed  is  kept 
covered.  The  most  satisfactory  method  of  procedure 
is  to  hang  the  smutted  seed,  enclosed  in  a  loose  burlap 
bag,  within  a  barrel  into  which  the  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion has  previously  been  poured.  Cover  top  of  barrel 
to  retain  the  fumes  of  escaping  formaldehyde  gas  as 
much  as  possible. 

Forty  per  cent  formaldehyde  is  a  liquid  retailing  at 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound  (pint).  The  cost  of  the 
treatment  by  using  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent  solu- 
tion would  be  about  six  cents  per  bushel  of  seed  for  the 
formaldehyde  used. 


THE  STOCKYARD. 


THE  NEW  CALIFORNIA  LAW  ABOUT  TEXAS  TICKS. 

The  following  is  the  California  Law  for  the  repression 
of  Texas  fever  ticks  as  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1907: 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  or  inten- 
tionally sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  expose  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  infest  other  cattle  or  other  live  stock  not  so 
infested,  any  cattle  having  thereon  or  being  infe&ted 
with  the  Boophilus  annulatus  tick  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  provided,  however,  that  the  moving  or 
handling  of  cattle  when  same  are  to  be  immediately 
slaughtered  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  willful  or  in 
tentional  exposing  of  such  cattle  as  referred  to  in  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  upon  examination  of  any  cattle 
located  in  any  county  of  the  State  of  California  the 
state  veterinarian  or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  shall 
find  such  cattle  or  any  portion  of  them  to  be  infested 
with  the  Boophilus  annulatus  tick  he  shall  forthwith 
notify  in  writing  the  owner  or  person  in  control  of  said 
cattle  to  dip  or  otherwise  treat  said  cattle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eradicating  such  tick.  Such  owner  or  person  in 
control  of  such  cattle  shall,  within  the  period  of  fif- 
teen days  after  receiving  such  notice,  dip  or  otherwise 
treat  said  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  so  eradicating  such 
tick. 

Sec.  3.  If  upon  examining  said  cattle  after  the  ex- 
piration of  said  period  of  fifteen  days  the  said  state 
veterinarian  or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  shall  find 
that  said  cattle  have  not  been  so  dipped  or  otherwise 
treated,  such  officers  shall  immediately  inform  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  county  in  which  such  cattle  may 
be  located. 

Sec.  4.  If  upon  such  second  examination,  the  state 
veterinarian  or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  finds  that 
said  cattle  have  not  been  dipped  or  otherwise  treated 
for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  and  destroying  such  ticks, 
said  officer  shall  immediately  take  possession  of  said 
cattle  and  proceed  to  eradicate  and  destroy  said  tick  by 
dipping  or  causing  to  be  dipped  or  by  otherwise  treat- 
ing said  cattle. 

Sec.  5.  All  the  expenses  and  costs  of  so  dipping 
and  treating  said  cattle  shall  become  and  remain  a  lien 
on  said  cattle  until  such  lien  is  paid  or  foreclosed  as 
provided  by  law. 

Sec.6.  If  such  lien  is  not  paid  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  said  expenses  and  costs  are  incurred,  then 
the  state  veterinarian  shall,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  California,  commence  an  action  to  fore- 
close said  lien.  Such  action  shall  be  commenced,  tried, 
and  determined  in  all  respects  as  provided  in  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  on 
personal  property. 

Sec.  7.  If,  however,  upon  examination  at  the  end  o? 
fifteen  days  from  the  date  on  which  the  owner  or  person 


in  control  and  possession  of  said  cattle  is  given  the 
notice  required  by  section  two  of  this  act,  the  state 
veterinarian  or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  shall  find 
that  said  cattle  have  been  dipped  or  otherwise  treated 
for  the  extermination  of  such  ticks  but  are  still  infested 
with  the  same  then  he  shall  instruct  the  owner  or  person 
in  possession  of  said  cattle  to  dip  or  otherwise  treat  said 
cattle  one  or  more  times  as  the  circumstances  may  de- 
mand, and  within  such  time  as  the  state  veterinarian 
or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  shall  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  8.  If  upon  examination  at  any  time  the  said  state 
veterinarian  or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  again  find* 
that  said  cattle  are  again  infested  with  said  ticks  or  that 
the  owner  or  person  in  control  of  said  cattle  has  not 
continued  to  properly  dip  or  otherwise  treat  said  cat 
tie  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  said  ticks,  then  said 
state  veterinarian  or  his  duly  authorized  deputy  shall 
take  possession  of  said  cattle  one  or  more  times  as  in 
this  statute  provided. 

Sec.  9.  In  any  action  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal 
arising  under  this  act,  and  all  persons  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  cattle  or  in  control  or  possession  of  the 
same,  and  concerning  which  cattle  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding is  had,  shall  be  liable  severally  and  jointly  for 
each  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  (Whenever  the  state  veterinarian  or  his 
duly  authorized  deputy  is  satisfied  that  any  cattle  are 
in  process  of  fattening,  and  that  such  cattle  will  be 
ready  for  slaughter  within  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  he  shall  exempt  such  cattle  from  dipping, 
as  provided  in  this  act.) 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


PRECAUTIONS  TO  TAKE  WHEN  BUYING  A  HORSE. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station  believes  that  the  selection  of  a  horse  is  usually 
not  given  the  serious  consideration  that  the  matter 
deserves  and  offers  some  suggestions  as  follows: 

There  are  said  to  be  tricks  in  the  horse  dealing  busi 
ness,  but  whether  that  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
important  for  the  would-be  purchaser  to  understand  that 
he  wants,  what  the  work  to  be  done  requires,  and  what 
constitutes  a  sound,  serviceable  horse  for  the  place  to 
be  filled.  It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  consider 
every  horse  unsound  until  proved  the  contrary,  no  mat- 
ter from  whom  he  is  to  be  purchased.  Friends  and 
relatives,  when  it  comes  to  a  horse  deal,  are  to  be 
considered  the  same  as  strangers  until  the  business  has 
been  completed.  Even  the  deacon  is  not  to  be  given  any 
credit  unless  the  horse  he  has  to  sell  corroborates  in 
appearance  and  performance  the  qualities  he  claims  for 
him.  There  is  to  be  no  sentiment  in  the  matter —  sim- 
ply business  sense. 

For  the  above  reasons,  when  the  neighbor  has  a 
horse  for  sale,  and  our  reader  goes  to  inspect  the  ani- 
mal, he  should  go  unawares,  if  possible,  and  see  the 
horse,  first  in  the  stall,  and  afterwards  in  action.  This 
is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  when  a  horse  is  at  rest 
in  his  stall  some  things  will  show  up  that 
could  disappear  when  he  is  trotted,  or  be  overlooked 
were  he  first  seen  out  of  doors.  For  instance,  when 
looking  at  a  horse  in  his  stall  his  flanks  should  be 
watched  for  abnormal  breathing,  indicating  "heaves" — 
a  trouble  often  temporarily  alleviated  by  drugs  when, 
the  visit  of  the  intending  purchaser  has-  been  anticipat- 
ed, and  at  the  same  time  a  glance  will  show  whether 
strap  is  buckled  tightly  around  the  neck  back  of  the 
ears,  indicating  that  the  horse  is  a  "wind  sucker." 

We  next  step  up  beside  the  horse  and  examine  the 
manger,  which  is  always  chewed  a  great  deal  if  the 
animal  is  a  "cribber"  and,  finding  such  evidences,  it 
is  but  a  moment's  work  to  open  the  mouth  and  find  if 
the  incisor  teeth  corroborate  the  suspicion  Next  the 
horse  is  made  to  "stand  over"  in  his  stall.  If  he  has 
a  spavin  and  is  lame  for  it  he  will  jerk  the  affected 
leg  as  he  steps,  and  this  may  also  be  done  as  an  evi- 
dence of  "chorea"  shivers  or  crampiness).  The  latter 
disease,  which  is  incurable,  is  still  better  seen  as  the 
animal  is  made  to  back  out  of  the  stall.  For  the  first 
few  steps  the  hind  legs  will  be  jerked  higher  than 
normal,  but  when  he  is  trotted,  or  even  walked,  there 
may  not  be  a  trace  of  this  unsoundness  to  be  seen, 
except,  possibly,  when  he  is  suddenly  turned. 

After  the  "at  rest"  examination  he  should  be  placed 
on  a  level  floor.  Watch  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
if  he  is  sore-footed,  the  foot  that  causes  pain  will  be 
stuck  out  in  front  of  him,  or  the  hind  feet  will  be  eased, 
turn  about,  persistently.  Walk  around  him  and  form 
a  general  idea  of  his  shape  and  quality  and  suitability 
in  size,  weight  and  bone. 

If  all  these  things  are  satisfactory,  next  have  him 
walked  and  trotted,  and  note  his  gait,  with  any  depart- 


ure is  from  normal,  free,  open  or  sound  action. 

If  he  stands  these  tests,  the  serious  examination  com- 
mences, and  this  must  be  a  most  critical  one  if  the 
price  asked  indicates  a  valuable  animal  and  absolutely 
sound.  If  a  cheap  horse,  and  only  sold  "serviceably 
sound,"  the  examination  need  only  be  for  wind  ana 
lameness,  and  then  a  search  for  anything  that  will  be 
likely  to  make  him  useless,  either  temporarily,  during 
busy  seasons,  or  permanently,  at  once,  or  in  the  near 
future. 

Commence  at  the  head  and  examine  the  teeth  for 
age;  parrot  mouth,  which  makes  a  horse  unable  to 
graze;  diseased  molars,  which  are  indicated  by  foul 
odor;  discharge  from  the  nostrils  or  a  wad  of  food  in 
the  cheek;  injured  bars  where  the  bit  presses  on  the 
floor  of  the  mouth;  lacerated  tongue  or  ulcerated  tongue 
and  gums.  Glance  at  the  nostrils  for  discharge,  red 
spots,  ulcers  or  tumors  in  the  false  nostrils.  Now  test 
the  sight  by  slightly  lifting  the  hand  as  if  to  strike  the 
eye,  which  will  make  him  wink  if  he  can  see.  Look  at 
the  eye  and  the  lids.  Where  a  horse  has  had  several 
attacks  of  periodic  ophthalmai  (moon  blinders)  the  lids 
will  be  wrinkled  and  a  bluish  tinge  appear  over  the  eye, 
or  irregularity  of  the  contour  of  the  cornea,  while  white 
spots  may  tell  of  cataract  or  merely  of  injuries  that  have 
not  affected  the  eyesight.  Examine  the  bones  of  the 
lower  jaw  for  departures  from  normal,  also  those  of 
the  face  under  the  eyes  for  enlargements,  possibly 
showing  disease  of  molar  teeth  or  chronic  catarrh. 

Abcesses  under  the  jaw  will  be  easily  found,  if  pres- 
ent, and  indicate  "stranglers"  in  quite  young  horses, 
but  are  suspicious  in  old  ones,  indicating  diseased  mol- 
ar teeth  and  possibly  something  worse.  The  hand  is 
run  over  the  poll,  where  "poll  evil"  is  located,  under  the 
name  for  skin  disease  along  the  jugular  groove  anJ 
at  the  throat  latch,  for  abnormalities.  Then  the  with- 
ers are  examined  for  "fistula"  or  sores,  and  the  shoul- 
der for  sweeny,  collar  boils  of  fibroid  tumors,  and  the 
elbow  for  shoe  boil.  The  fore  limb  is  next  examined 
carefully  for  broken  knees,  splints,  bowed  tendons, 
grease  or  scratches,  and  any  other  things  that  depart 
from  sound  condition.  The  foot  has  to  be  examined 
very  carefully  for  departures  from  good  shape,  founder 
thrush,  corns,  quarter  cracks,  quittor,  sand  crack,  ring- 
bones, sidebones  and  nail  prick  or  stone  bruise. 

Never  accept  a  horse  with  leather  sole  on  foot.  Have 
him  unshod  before  deciding  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong.  This  applies  to  fore  and  hind  feet,  and  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  safest  to  have  the  shoes  removed 
where  the  horse  is  valuable.  The  body  is  next  looked  at 
carefully  for  ruptures,  sore  back,  weak  back,  sagged 
back,  and  washy  coupling.  The  state  of  the  scrotum 
is  to  looked  to  in  geldings  and  the  udder  in  mares. 
Lift  the  tail  to  see  if  it  is  strong,  not  false,  and  not 
newly  docked  or  affected  with  melanosis  tumors  In 
white  animals.  At  the  same  time  the  anus  is  inspected 
and  the  vulva  in  mares.  Paralysis  of  the  anus  is  not 
uncommon,  and  lacerations  of  the  perineum  in  mares 
constitute  "gil  flirt."  The  hind  limb  is  next  to  be  gone 
over  for  unsoundness  similar  to  those  in  the  fore  limb, 
including  spavin,  ringbone,  thoroughpin,  etc.,  while  tb" 
stifle  will  come  in  for  a  careful  look  and  the  contour 
of  the  hips  be  noted  for  injury  to  the  points  of  the  il- 
lium  caused  by  running  in  at  a  narrow  door. 

Next  test  the  animal  thoroughly  for  wind,  and  the 
work  will  be  fairly  complete.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  added  that  each  limb  must  be  examined  in  succes- 
sion, as  above  advised. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


SELECTION    IN   THE   POULTRY  YARD. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Valentine  of  New  Jersey  gives  the  Tribune 
Farmer  a  lecture  on  what  can  be  gained  by  practicing 
selection.  The  principles  which  he  emphasizes  are  of 
course  of  universal  application. 

If  there  is  any  one  mistake  which  is  persistently  re- 
peated more  than  any  other  by  fanciers,  and  farmers 
as  well,  I  think  it  is  the  mistake  whereby  the  breeding 
stock  deteriorates  in  some  essential  quality.  It  may  be 
size,  it  may  be  vigor,  it  may  be  laying  capacity;  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  is  a  reflection  on  that  good  judg- 
ment of  the  owner,  and  it  is  bound  to  flatten  his 
pocketbook.  The  ideal  flock  ought  to  be  improving  ev- 
ery year.  Unavoidable  errors  may  hurt  the  flock  so 
that  this  ideal  condition  of  continual  improvement  fails 
at  times  to  obtain.  But  to  continue  to  make  the  same 
mistake  over  again  and  again  was  long  ago  denomi- 
nated "a  crime."  This  may  be  too  serious  a  word  to 
apply  to  poultry  keeping,  but  we  do  need  to  apply 
rather  strong  words  to  ourselves  when  we  repeat  blun- 
ders which  we  have  once  recognized  as  such. 

One  who  has  for  many  years  followed  a  careful  sys- 
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tem  of  trap  nest  selection  recently  said:  "Whatever 
improvement  any  breeder  may  wish  to  produce  and  fix 
in  his  strain  of  fowls,  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
competent  selection  of  individual  birds  for  breeding, 
followed  by  some  appropriate  system  of  maintenance." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  when  a  very  superior  specimen 
appears  as  a  result  of  the  breeder's  system  he  needs 
to  recognize  that  here  is  an  individual  which  nature 
has  especially  adapted  to  his  aims  and  his  treatment 
all  around.  If  he  can  follow  back  and  discern  the  com- 
bination of  causes  which  have  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  superior  individual  he  has  the  formula  for 
producing  any  number  of  similarly  extra  good  ones  by 
repetition.  Theoretically,  that's  first  rate;  in  practice 
we  run  against  some  snags  which  prove  that  theory 
doesn't  always  take  full  account  of  existing  difficulties. 
But  when  any  breeder  has  so  got  hold  of  his  problem 
that  he  has  secured  a  flock  which  will,  year  by  year, 
produce  the  special  characteristic  for  which  he  has 
striven,  then  he  has  what  he  can  honestly  call  "a 
strain".  Before  that  time  his  supposed  "strain"  is  only 
a  flock  which  has  some  general  differences  from  other 
flocks  of  the  same  breed.  It  is  possible  to  put  almost 
any  given  characteristic  into  a  flock  in  a  few  years. 
I  once  knew  a  woman  who  had  a  topknot  hen  of  no 

special  breeding — just  a  mongrel  which  she  thought 

especially  handsome.  She  set  eggs  from  this  hen  quite 
largely.  As  soon  as  she  could  she  saved  a  nice  male 
from  this  hen,  and  in  two  or  three  years  she  had  a 
flock  showing  this  characteristic  very  strongly.  A  few 
years  more,  with  strict  selection,  would  have  produced 
what  would  have  been  really  a  new  breed  of  crested 
fowls,  since  it  was  made  from  a  combination  of  no  one 
knows  how  many  breeds.  Within  a  breed  not  noted  for 
crests  a  strain  of  crested  birds  might  be  thus  produced, 
but  this  external  characteristic  might  not  be  a  sign  of 
value.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  crested  bird  is  at 
a  disadvantage,  as  large  crests  interfere  with  sight  and 
hold  water  if  not  well  oiled.  If  the  crested  hen  above 
mentioned  had  been  a  crack  layer  the  process  of  in- 
creasing her  blood  in  the  flock  might  have  made  it  a 
strain  of  phenominal  layers  produced  from  mongrel 
blood.  But  there  would  not  have  been  a  liklihood  of 
so  many  good  specimens  as  if  the  birds  had  all  been  of 
a  pure  breed  in  the  first  place. 

The  one  fact  which  works  so  strongly  against  im- 
provements of  the  average  flock  is  the  dilatory  or  ig- 
norant habit  which  most  people  have  of  putting  off 
selection.  Those  birds  which  show  from  the  nest  an 
especial  tendency  to  superiority  above  their  fellows 
should  be  marked  specimens,  either  literally  or  in  the 
owner's  mind.  They  should  be  watched  carefully,  and 
on  no  account  disposed  of  till  they  have  proved  either 
their  worth  or  their  lack  of  superior  value.  This  is  the 
first  point  of  selection — size  or  vigor;  for  the  bird  that 
has  these  presumptive  evidence  of  being  able  to  pro- 
duce superior  progeny  and  to  be  a  worthy  factor  in  the 
building  of  a  flock  that  will  be  superior  producers. 

The  first  selection  of  breeders  for  producing  next 
year's  chicks  should  be  not  from  a  remnant,  but  from 
the  whole  flock — the  very  best  of  the  whole  lot  are  none 
too  good.  But,  you  say,  we  must  sell  off  as  they  grow, 
and  as  customers  need  them.  Yes;  but  if  the  few  most 
promising  males  are  marked  as  above,  and  reserved,  you 
have  really  selected  from  the  whole  flock,  even  though 
they  have  never  all  been  on  hand  and  before  you  at  the 
same  time.  The  pullets  will,  of  course,  be  reserved  as 
a  whole,  till  they  are  nearly  mature.  Then  only  those 
which  show  sure  signs  of  weakness  or  undersize  will 
go  first. 

After  this  the  real  test  begins,  and  although  it  is  not 
always  practicable  to  select  the  best  for  the  breeding 
pen  at  this  time,  it  is  decidedly  of  advantage  to  pick 
out  before  the  laying  season  for  hatching  begins  those 
which  at  that  time  promise  to  be  the  best  specimens 
for  breeding,  and  pen  them  by  themselves.  As  they  ma- 
ture some  will  develop  characteristics  not  wanted;  some 
will  hold  off  too  long  from  laying;  some  will  lay  eggs 
of  a  type  not  desirable;  some  may  show  a  tendency  to 
be  easily  affected  by  weather  changes.  These  can  be 
sorted  out.  From  the  main  floor  an  occasional  specimen 
will  stand  out  as  better  than  she  promised  earlier. 
She  will  now  become  a  candidate  for  the  breeding  pen. 
It  is  well  for  a  breeder  to  learn  to  drop  the  birds  into 
his  left  hand,  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  till  he 
learns  to  know  how  well  an  average  good  breast  will 
fill  the  angle.  A  bird  with  good,  well  developed  breast 
shows  good  muscle  and  Is  presumptively  a  good  speci- 
men. An  old  breeder,  noted  for  always  having  espec- 
ially good  birds  and  carrying  off  the  best  prizes  in  his 
state,  said  that  he  always  tested  the  vigor  of  males  by 
pulling  their  wings  out  to  full  width.  The  bird  that 
snatched  his  wings  away  with  force,  so  that  it  was 


almost  impossible  to  stretch  them  out  straight,  was  the 
bird  full  of  vigor.  If  you  take  up  a  specimen  that  is 
I  not  doing  well  and  stretch  his  wings,  you  will  find  that 
[the  old  man  was  right;  such  a  bird  will  be  flabby,  with 
[no  resistance.  The  test  is  for  mature  males  or  those 
nearing  maturity.  A  young  bird,  not  yet  come  to  a 
sense  of  his  sex,  would  not  give  a  true  answer  in  all 
cases  to  such  an  examination.  I  have  seen  a  young 
male  set  on  by  older  ones  till  he  was  the  butt  of  the 
lot,  showing  no  sign  of  spunk  or  spirit,  develop  into  a 
terror  when  removed  from  his  bullying  companions  and 
given  a  chance  to  come  to  himself. 

When  selection  as  to  size,  vigor,  tendencies  and  pro- 
duction have  all  had  their  turn,  there  is  still  a  point  to 
be  noted.  Some  very  good  layers  do  not  lay  good  eggs, 
and  'some  of  the  best  do  not  lay  eggs  that  will  hatch. 
It  may  be  that  the  owner  is  responsible  for  some  of  the 
lack  here.  A  bird  that  is  extremely  fat,  or  one  that  is 
pushed  too  hard  for  eggs,  may  develop  weakness  just 
here.  Or  indiscriminate  running  of  pullets  with  males 
when  approaching  the  laying  period  may  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  injuring  of  many  a  promising  pullet.  The 
better  layer  a  bird  is  the  more  likely  is  she  to  suffer 
from  difficulties  of  the  reproductive  organs.  The  bet- 
ter layer  she  is,  the  better  eater  she  is,  and  must  be.  It 
rests  with  the  feeder  to  see  that  she  gets  all  that  she 
can  digest  and  no  more.  Also  that  she  gets  it  with  rea- 
sonable regularity,  and  that  water  is  not  lacking.  The 
hen  which  gorges  herself  through  undue  hunger,  or 
which  eats  largely  and  is  denied  water,  is  pretty  likely 
to  be  ruined  in  her  digestive  apparatus,  and  this  is 
fatal  to  her  productiveness. 

Poor  size,  poor  shape,  poor  shell  ought  to  debar  the 
hen  producing  them  from  the  breeding  pen.  The  fan- 
cier has  much  excuse  for  a  little  leniency  in  this  re- 
spect, for  his  best  exhibition  bird  may  be  a  producer 
of  such  eggs.  But  on  the  farm  among  fowls  kept  for 
utility,  rigid  selection  should  be  the  rule.  A  breeding 
pen  selected  according  to  the  above  lines  would  give 
better  stock  than  is  likely  to  be  grown  on  one  in  a 
hundred  farms  next  season;  yet  such  selection  is  pos- 
sible on  practically  every  farm. 

"But  would  you  have  us  yard  our  breeding  stock? 
What  about  the  vigor  of  the  chicks  if  we  do?  Are  you 
not  asking  us  to  give  up  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
accruing  to  us  from  having  farm  range?"  This  sounis 
like  a  partly  reasonable  protest,  yet  it  is  not  really  very 
weighty.  It  will  not  hurt  your  breeders  to  be  confined 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  if  you  see  that  they  have 
water,  grit  and  green  food  in  liberal  quantity.  But  a 
plan  that  can  be  carried  out  on  most  farms,  I  think,  is 
to  have  the  breeders  in  one  flock,  the  rest  In  another 
and  house  them  in  separate  sheds,  or  even  in  a  tempo- 
rary shelter  like  a  couple  of  drygoods  boxes.  Fowls 
usually  divide  up  the  runs  where  there  are  two  flocks, 
and,  with  reasonable  distance  between  them  there  will 
be  almost  no  mixing.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  two  good 
males,  since  one  may  meet  with  mishap,  and  if  each 
has  his  own  harem  there  need  be  almost  no  mixing, 
and  if  both  are  good  little  harm  will  be  done  in  case 
of  a  little  mixing  up.  With  nothing  but  good  males  on 
the  place,  and  the  best  females  separated  from  the  main 
flock,  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  have  full  farm  con- 
ditions, yet  raise  stock  from  only  the  very  best.  And 
the  work  and  pains  are  very  small  in  addition  to  the 
regular  practice.  Once  the  plan  is  in  mind  and  its 
value  recognized  it  is  easily  carried  out  by  any  who 
have  enough  interest  in  the  flocks  to  do  things  when 
they  should  be  done. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


WHAT  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  AMERICAN  HOG. 

In  a  report  to  his  government,  the  Canadian  com- 
mercial agent  at  Birmingham,  England,  submits  an  in- 
teresting synopsis  of  an  article  on  the  world's  bacon 
supply,  published  in  a  continental  journal,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  world,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
is  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  its  supply  of  this 
product.    The  following  are  extracts  from  this  report: 

Southeastern  Europe,  the  original  home  of  the  hog, 
may  be  completely  passed  by,  for,  since  epidemics  and 
want  of  food  have  decreased  the  number  of  hogs,  and 
the  German  market  has  been  closed,  Hungary,  Servia. 
Roumania,  and  Russia  no  more  influence  the  world's 
price  for  bacon.  Italy  and  France,  which  supply  their 
own  requirements  at  about  two-thirds  the  price  in  Ger- 
many, can  not  be  reckoned  within  the  world's  market. 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Norway  import  bacon.  Sweden 
produces  its  own  requirements,  and  is  endeavoring  to 
again  become  an  exporter  of  bacon,  which  it  has  not 
been  since  the  introduction  of  duty  on  maize  and  other 
articles  of  food  for  hogs  eleven  years  ago.    The  only 


two  countries  in  Europe  which  export  hogs  or  bacon 
are  Ireland  and  Denmark.  Ireland  exports  30,000  hogs 
to  England  weekly,  of  which  two-thirds  are  alive  and 
the  rest  in  the  shape  of  bacon;  while  1,500,000  hogs, 
in  the  shape  of  bacon,  are  annually  exported  from  Den- 
mark to  England. 

Whence  are  the  ever-increasing  requirements  to  be 
supplied? 

Outside  of  Europe  there  is  only  North  America  to  b3 
reckoned  with.  If  the  Canadian  population  goes  on  in- 
creasing as  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  Canada's  export 
of  bacon  to  England  will  cease  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  There  only  remains  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
that  country  that  regulates  the  price  of  bacon  in  the 
world's  market.  In  the  course  of  time  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  immense  increase  in  population,  things, 
however,  are  subject  to  such  changes  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  apparently  inexhaustible 
country,  within  a  reasonable  time,  will  consume  its  own 
production  of  bacon.  The  large  slaughterhouses  west 
of  Chicago,  which  as  little  as  twelve  years  ago  com- 
peted with  Chicago  on  the  Eastern  market,  now  send 
almost  everything  that  is  not  consumed  in  the  States 
around  the  Missouri  to  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  while  the  East  has  more  and  more  to  fall  back 
on  its  own  production.  The  maize-growing  States  of 
Iowa,  Illinois.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska are  the  only  places  in  the  world  where  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  hogs  raised  takes  place,  and  If 
it  happened,  through  some  cause  or  other,  that  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  produced  in  those  parts  was  reduced  by, 
say,  20  per  cent,  we  could  see  prices  which  would  make 
the  producers  jump  for  joy,  while  millions  of  people,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  would  have  to  give  up  animal 
food. 


THE  KIND  OF  A  HOG  TO  GROW. 

Mr.  George  W.  Berry  of  Emporia,  Kansas  gives  the 
Farmers  of  that  state  his  idea  of  the  hog  which  will 
win  and  the  reason  why  it  pays  to  grow  such  a  hog. 

For  several  years  the  pork-producing  industry  has  been 
exceedingly  prosperous.  Prices  for  the  past  five  years 
have  averaged  higher  than  any  like  period  previous  to 
1902.  The  year  1906  was  the  most  prosperous  .perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  hog-raising.  During  the  year  no  less 
than  16  million  hogs  were  sold  In  five  of  the  large 
markets.  Prices  ranged  above  6  cents  in  every  month 
but  one,  last  year,  and  only  in  five  weeks  did  top  prices 
fall  below  6  cents.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
demand  of  meat-products.  Packers  estimate  that  two 
times  the  quantity  of  hams  and  bacon  are  consumed  at 
present  compared  with  five  years  ago.  The  large  pack- 
ing establishments  have  sought  markets  for  their  fin- 
ished products  at  home,  and  a  large  foreign  demand  has 
been  helpful.  The  placing  of  large  contracts  for  ship- 
ments of  lard  has  a  marked  effect.  Improved  methods 
of  raising  and  marketing  healthy  animals  and  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  laws  for  inspection  and  guarantee  of 
healthful  meats  have  strengthened  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  resulting  in  increased  consumption  of  meats. 
Breeders,  too,  are  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity.  The 
average  prices  at  public  sales  of  breeding  stock  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  have  been  better  than  ever  known.  The 
effect  has  been  salutary  and  encouraging  to  breeders  to 
improve  their  stock,  and  many  good  herds  have  been 
established. 

The  tendency  in  late  years  toward  blending  of 
types  and  towards  a  resemblance  in  form  is 
more  marked  in  breeds  of  swine  than  any  other 
stock.  The  standard  of  excellence  adopted  for  the  var- 
ious breeds  of  hogs  discloses  a  noticable  similarity  is 
essential  points.  They  approach  nearer  and  nearer  the 
same  standard  since  the  end  of  all  is  pork. 

The  ideal  form  is  that  which  will  dress  the  highest 
per  cent  of  high-priced  cuts  and  the  lowest  per  cent  of 
low-priced  cuts  and  offal,  and  developed  in  certain  vital 
points  in  the  interest  of  the  feeder.  The  ideal  form 
towards  which  most  breeds  have  gravitated  is:  Body, 
long,  broad,  deep,  low  down;  head,  and  ears,  fine;  face, 
broad  and  smooth  between  eyes;  nose,  short;  neck, 
short  full  and  arched;  shoulders,  broad,  compact,  and 
smooth;  back  and  loins,  very  strong,  broad,  and  full; 
hams,  wide,  long,  deep,  and  well  rounded;  hips  and 
stifles,  well  covered,  well  rounded  outside  and  inside; 
sides,  long,  deep,  and  smooth;  legs,  well  set,  short, 
straight  and  well  muscled;  feet,  firm,  tough,  and  erect. 

The  markets  recognize  classes  known  as  heavy  hogs, 
packers,  butchers,  light  hogs  and  pigs,  also  the  bacon 
type.  The  relative  prices  for  the  different  classes  vary 
at  times.  In  some  markets  there  appears  to  be  a  pre- 
ference for  the  heavy  hog,  and  it  is  said  that  in  some 
markets  there  is  a  demand  for  bacon  hog,  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  long,  deep,  smooth  sides.    In  others  the 
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preference  is  for  the  packer,  because  of  the  demand 
for  hams,  shoulders,  and  broad  backs.  Sometimes  the 
demand  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  200-pound  hog,  and 
again  the  350  to  400-pound  hog  brings  the  top. 

As  a  rule,  the  most  profitable  hog  at  selling  is  from 
250  to  350  pounds,  hogs  at  the  age  of  7  to  10  months. 
This  fact  meets  the  preference  of  the  feeder  as  well  as 
the  butcher,  because  up  to  the  attainment  of  these 
■weights  and  ages  hogs  are  making  the  most  profitable, 
gain.  Experiments  at  the  stations  prove  that  in  the 
early  stage  of  feeding,  animals  make  the  greatest  gain 
per  pound  of  food  eaten  and  the  same  is  found  in  young 
animals  in  comparison  with  old.  In  other  words,  as  the 
animal  grows  heavier  he  consumes  more  food  to  pro- 
duce the  unit,  the  old  animals,  as  a  rule,  do  not  give 
as  good  returns  as  the  young  ones  for  the  food  con- 
sumed. The  pig  puts  on  more  flesh  and  at  a  lower  cost 
per  pound  up  to  the  age  of  9  to  12  months  than  beyond 
this  age,  to  say  nothing  of  time  and  risk  to  carry  stock 
beyond  this  limit. 


OVERFEEDING    IN    BROOD  SOWS. 

Many  fine  litters  of  pigs  are  lost  ,  says  W.  H.  Un- 
derwood in  Farm  and  Fireside,  especially  at  the  time 
when  some  farmers  want  to  be  particularly  good  to  their 
brood  sows,  by  giving  them  too  much  feed  the  first 
three  days  after  farrowing. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  the  experienced  brood  sow, 
should  she  be  allowed  to  have  her  own  way  at  that 
period  and  the  range  of  the  farm,  will  prepare  her 
bed  carefully  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  or  with  some 
other  protection  from  the  northwest  winds.  If  possi- 
ble, she  will  make  her  bed  near  a  spring  or  slough. 

If  her  habits  are  watched  closely,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  she  will  eat  nothing  the  first  day.  The  second  day 
she  will  probably  go  to  the  spring  and  take  a  drink. 
The  third  day  she  may  be  looked  for  to  come  home, 
bringing  her  pigs  with  her  with  pardonable  pride,  and 
will  usually  bring  a  full,  healthy  litter. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  prudent  to  give  brood  sows  this 
liberty.  However,  it  would  be  better  for  some  farmers 
if  they  would.  By  studying  Nature  we  can  provide 
better  quarters  than  Nature  will  furnish,  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  the  brood  sow, 
and  also  of  the  wisdom  of  man.  But  upon  one  point, 
however,  Nature  is  inexorable;  the  brood  sow  must  not 
be  fed  heating  food  the  first  three  days  after  farrowing. 
To  do  so  is  to  invite  caked  udder,  or  what  is  known  as 
milk  fever,  and  kill  the  pigs. 

The  first  day  give  nothing  but  water;  the  second 
day  stir  a  little  bran  in  it;  the  third,  add  a  little  bran 
and  oats;  the  fourth,  a  little  corn  might  be  added,  but 
the  sow  should  not  have  a  full  feed  of  corn  for  a  week 
or  two. 

There  is  no  trouble  in  giving  bran  or  shorts,  or 
ground  rye  or  barley  in  the  form  of  slop.  In  other 
words  ,the  brood  sow  with  a  young  litter  of  pigs  should 
have  a  dairy  cow's  ration.  She  should  be  fed  for  milk 
and  not  for  meat. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  the  first  three  days 
the  system  is  feverish;  and  that  in  fever  there  is  no 
appetite.  Therefore  to  encourage  a  sow  to  eat  food  such 
as  corn  is  to  invite  disaster. 

Never  give  sour  milk  to  the  brood  sow  with  a 
young  litter  of  pigs.  To  do  so  is  to  invite  scouring 
and  ruin  the  prospects  of  the  litter. 


GOATS  AND  MOHAIR. 


men  for  does,  as  they  always  have  a  few  head  of  goats 
in  their  bands  for  leaders.  Well,  we  bought  some  and 
traded  around  till  the  next  spring  our  band  reached 
sixty-seven  head  all  together.  Later  we  bought  twenty- 
six  head  from  a  neighbor  boy  which  made  u&  ninety- 
three  head. 

"Well,  that  was  getting  so  many  that  it  took  most  of 
my  time  herding  them,  so  we  thought  we  would  buy 
a  few  more  and  put  a  herder  with  them,  so  we  bought 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  head  of  does  and  put  a 
herder  with  them.  Well,  of  course,  we  had  to  pay  a 
herder  just  as  big  wages  to  herd  a  half  a  band  as  we 
would  to  herd  fifteen  hundred  head,  and  it  did  not  pay 
very  well.  But  we  stayed  with  it  and  when  kidding 
time  came  my  mother  and  i  did  the  work  ourselves 
so  we  did  not  lose  but  three  head  of  kids  and  we  raised 
two  hundred  and  eighty-siix  head  of  kids  from  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  mothers.  Some  of  our  does  were 
too  young  to  breed  and  we  also  had  twenty-seven  year- 
ling wethers. 

We  then  had  about  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  head, 
but  we  lost  eight  or  ten  head  that  summer  and  winter 
and  the  next  spring  (1904)  we  did  not  have  as  many 
kids  as  we  had  the  spring  before,  as  there  was  a  great 
many  of  our  does  went  dry  and  the  yearlings  were  too 
young.  We  raised  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  kids  from 
a  hundred  and  ninety-five  mothers,  though  we  had 
quite  a  hard  time  to  raise  them,  as  that  was  a  dry  year 
here  and  there  was  no  feed  to  enable  them  to  give  milk. 
By  my  mother  and  myself  doing  the  work  we  did  not 
lose  but  three  or  four  of  the  little  kids,  as  we  take  such 
pride  and  interest  in  working  with  them  that  we  save 
them  all  pretty  near.  It  was  pretty  hard  pulling  them 
through  that  summer  and  winter,  as  this  is  only  a  desert 
and  nothing  but  goats  can  live  here  on  account  of  the 
droughts,  but  they  do  very  well  if  it  isn't  too  dry. 

Well,  that  increased  our  band  up  to  about  eight  hun- 
dred head,  though  we  would  have  had  more  but  we  lost 
quite  a  few  that  dry  winter.  The  following  spring 
(1905)  was<  a  good  year  for  feed  and  we  raised  four 
hundred  and  sixty  head  of  kids  from  three  hundred 
and  about  eighty  does.  We  only  lost  eight  or  ten  head 
that  kidding,  so  that  made  us  about  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  head,  and  this  spring  we  raised  six  hundred  and 
ninety-four  head  of  kids  from  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  head  of  does,  which  gave  us  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five  head.  We  have  had  quite  a  little  loss-  this 
summer,  as  this  was  a  very  poor  year  here  on  the 
desert;  if  it  had  been  any  other  stock  they  would  have 
all  died. 

There  is  good  money  in  goats,  as  they  increase  so 
fast,  or  at  least  ours  have,  as  I  think  eighteen  hundred 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  head  in  about  six  years 
is  doing  pretty  well.  Although  we  have  only  had  them 
seven  years  we  are  greatly  satisfied  with  them  and 
would  not  have  any  other  stock.  We  had  cattle  once, 
but  they  were  a  failure,  and  now  nothing  but  goats 
will  do  us.  Our  only  trouble  is  in  getting  satisfactory 
herders. 

The  Angora  is  a  success  on  the  desert  as  well  as  on 
the  farm,  and  he  is  surely  a  success  there.  They  are 
beautiful  wherever  you  put  them,  and  they  are  the  best 
meat  there  is  to  my  way  of  thinking  and  the  most 
healthful  of  all  animal  food. 

We  have  a  very  fine  band,  as-  we  have  bred  them  up 
till  they  are  very  near  thoroughbreds,  as  they  were 
fine  when  I  got  them,  and  we  have  been  breeding  them 
up  from  the  best  California  stock. 


ANGORAS  ON  A  DESERT  RANGE. 

A  woman,  whose  name  and  precise  location  are  not 
given  to  the  reports  which  have  come  to  us,  gave  an 
interesting  outline  of  experience  at  the  Dallas,  Texas, 
convention  of  goat  growers  recently: 

"I  will  try  and  write  my  experience  and  the  success 
that  I  have  had  in  handling  tuis  beautiful  stock.  When 
we  got  our  first  goats  we  had  no  intention  of  going 
into  it  for  a  business,  as  we  only  secured  two  head  from 
a  man  who  used  to  own  about  ten  thousand  head  here, 
our  purpose  being  to  keep  them  as  milk  goats.  We 
kept  them  till  the  following  spring,  and  one  of  them  had 
a  little  kid;  that  was  seven  years  ago.  Later  the  man 
who  gave  us  the  first  ones  gave  us  two  more  does  to 
milk  and  also  gave  us  a  small  buck,  and  that  fall  we 
bought  two  more  does-  and  we  also  found  one  little 
wether  that  had  given  out  and  could  not  follow  a  band 
being  driven  through  our  secuon.  He  soon  got  fat  so 
we  traded  him  and  the  other  little  kid  off  to  some  sheep 
men  who  were  passing  by,  for  two  little  does  in  their 
place,  which  then  made  us  eight  head  of  does  and  one 
buck  for  our  start. 

The  following  spring  the  eight  does*  had  ten  kids, 
and  that  fall  we  traded  those  little  wethers  off  to  sheep 


GOOD  ROADS. 


TIME    FOR    AUTOISTS    TO    WORK    OPENLY  FOR 
ROADS. 

(By  JAMES  W.  ABBOTT,  Ex  U.  S.  Commissioner  Of- 
fice Public  Road  Inquiries  reproduced  by  permission 
of  the  Automobile.) 

The  work  for  good  roads  which  has  been  done  of 
recent  years  in  California  has  lately  reached  the  stage 
of  an  impatiently  insistent  demand  that  relief  be  af- 
forded "right  away  off."  A  very  prominent  man  of  af- 
fairs in  Los  Angeles  said  to  me  the  other  day:  "I  haven't 
had  my  automobile  out  of  the  barn  in  two  months;  the 
roads  are  impassible  and  I  couldn't  get  anywhere  with 
it."  Recently  I  had  occasion  to  go  from  Los  Angeles 
on  the  electric  car  to  Pasadena.  As  we  sailed  along 
thirty  miles  an  hour  we  came  upon  a  very  suggestive 
spectacle;  sunk  in  a  sea  of  mud  was  a  fine  automobile. 
Attached  to  its  front  axle  was  a  long  block  and  tackle 
contrivance  which  led  to  a  distant  snubbing  post. 
Stretched  along  either  shore  of  this  bayou  were  enough 
people  for  a  good-sized  village,  and  a  system  of  fr\,r 
tracks  in  the  mud  was  calculated  to  inspire  belief  that 


a  futile  effort  had  been  made  by  these  sympathetic  hu- 
man beings  to  extricate  the  vehicle. 

And  all  this  was  on  the  main  highway  connecting  the 
two  most  beautiful  cities  of  California,  whose  centers 
are  scarcely  a  dozen  miles  apart.  The  millionaires  of 
these  two  cities  might  build  an  Appian  Way  along  this 
road  and  never  realize  that  they  were  out  a  cent.  The 
owners  of  property  along  the  road  might  contribute  the 
funds  to  make  it  a  perfect  highway  and  find  their  assets 
actually  increased  in  spite  of  the  outlay. 

It  is  just  a  phase  in  the  period  of  evolution  towards 
full  civilization  in  America.  It  is  comforting  to  realize 
that  others  who  have  made  greater  progress  had  to  pass 
through  just  this  stage. 

But  to  the  readers  of  The  Automobile  there  are  other 
still  more  inspiring  reflections.    It  is  just  because  these 
automobiles  stick,  and  throw  mud,  and  bring  to  those 
who  attempt  to  ride  in  them  unspeakable  grief  that 
this  present  frenzy  for  something  better  has  come 
about.     It  is  on  and  will  stay  on  till  the  automobile  gets 
emancipated.    I  have  seen  it  coming  and  done  what 
I  could  in  a  humble  way,  here  and  there,  to  inflame  it 
Studied  Good  Roads  Movement  for  Seven  Years. — 
Having  studied  the  good  roads  movement  intimately 
the  past  seven  years  all  over  the  United  States,  I  have 
had  exceptional  opportunities  to  watch  its  growth  and 
its  changing  phases.    I  was  present  in  Portland,  Ore., 
at  the  convention  in  June,  1905,  when  the  moribund 
National  Good  Roads  Association  became  practically 
extinct.    June  30  of  the  same  year  the  "Office  of  Public 
Road  Inquiries"  expired  by  operation  of  law  and  its 
methods  of  educating  public  sentiment  came  to  an 
abrupt  termination.    When  the  old  "Division  of  Tests," 
renamed  the  "Office  of  Public  Roads,"  began  to  operate 
along  the  lines  now  followed  it  became  evident  that  the 
generation  on  the  stage  of  action  today  would  be  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  long  before  any 
great  advance  in  the  cause  would  be  made  from  that 
influence.    I  was  present  at  many  conferences  in  differ- 
ent and  widely  separated  cities,  where  men  who  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  discussed  plans  for 
forming  an  association  to  take  up  the  work  and  conduct 
a  campaign  for  good  roads  on  a  general  method  akin 
to  that  followed  in  a  national  political  campaign. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  logical  scheme  of  organization  to 
unite  in  the  executive  board  of  such  national  organiza- 
tion all  interests,  which  would  be  pecuniarily  benefited 
by  road  betterment.  On  such  board  the  automobile, 
carriage,  farm  vehicle,  street  paving,  brick  making,  and 
very  many  other  industries  would  have  representation. 
So  far  as  I  know  this  idea  was  never  carried  out. 

Time  for  Autoists  to  Make  Road  Question  Their  Own, 

— Meanwhile  industrial  history  has  been  making  rapid- 
ly. If  I  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  hour  has 
come  for  the  automobile  interests  to  take  up  the  road 
question  as  their  question,  and  to  deal  with  it  as  a  sine 
qua  non  for  them  and  one  which  for  that  reason  they 
are  going  to  take  sole  charge  of  and  solve.  The  time 
has  passed  when  all  mankind  was  divided  into  two 
parts;  One,  an  insignificant  minority,  using  the  death- 
dealing  go-devil  as  a  luxury,  with  reckless  disregard  of 
their  own  or  their  neighbor's  anatomy;  the  other,  the 
balance  of  the  human  race,  whose  sole  interest  in  these 
infernal  machines  arose  through  a  common  instinct  for 
self  protection.  In  less  that  half  score  of  years 
they  have  jumped  from  a  position  of  tentative  experi- 
ment to  a  place  beside  the  steam  engine  as  an  inde- 
spensible  requisite  in  the  world's  progress. 

When  the  atomoelibu  ra-risnt  t.6ra?  mnsoulongce  r"t 
When  the  automobile  captured  the  farmer  it  had  con- 
quered the  world.  The  hayseed  of  other  days  may  once 
have  been  correctly  depicted  in  overalls  and  whiskers 
upon  the  board  seat  of  a  rickety  wagon,  holding  the 
lines  over  a  pair  of  venerable  plugs.  The  passing  of 
this  type  is,  in  my  mind,  the  most  important  fact  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  to  date.  The  farmer  of  today 
is  the  nabob.  His  mortgage  has  been  paid  off,  he  has 
money  in  the  bank,  travels  for  pleasure,  and  rides  in 
an  automobile.  Not  all  of  him,  but  enough  to  indicate 
with  certainty  the  economic  changes  which  are  immi- 
nent. From  this  time  on  his  interests  square  absolutely 
with  those  of  the  rapidly  augmenting  element  to  which 
the  motor  car  has  become  an  indespensible  necessity.  In 
the  conquest,  which  is  just  ahead,  for  the  commercial 
vehicle,  the  farmer  will  be  strictly  in  it.  The  truck 
car  will  haul  his  products  to  rail  or  water;  with  motor 
devices  he  will  plow,  plant,  sow,  and  till  his  fields  and 
gather  his  harvests.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  com- 
mercial vehicle  will  do  in  every  line  of  work. 

Automobile  Needs  and  Should  Get  Roads. — Having 
now  reached  the  period  when  the  motor  car  industry 
affects  every  possible  department  of  human  activity, 
what  could  be  more  logical  than  for  that  interest,  as 
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such,  to  take  up  the  road  question  and  proceed  to  solve 
It?  No  one  can  say  longer  that  the  automobile  interest 
should  hold  itself  in  the  background  lest  it  arouse  an- 
tagonism. The  automobile  interest  has  become  IT  in 
the  world.  The  Automobile  needs  good  roads.  It  should 
combine  its  forces  and  get  the  roads. 

Just  how  that  should  be  undertaken,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared yet  to  say.  I  think  the  first  thing  is  for  those 
interested  to  announce  boldly  that  the  time  for  hesi- 
tancy has  passed,  the  time  for  action  come  ,and  that 
the  automobile  people — makers  and  users — are  going 
to  see  that  the  necessary  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
necessary  money  raised,  and  the  roads  built. 

I  have  always  felt  myself  that  a  central  organization 
should  have  general  charge.  Hasn't  the  time  come  to 
take  up  the  subject  in  the  executive  bodies  of  your 
great  organizations,  and  to  consider  it  as  a  need  which 
you  will  have  satisfied? 

And  now,  reverting  again  very  briefly  to  the  condition 
which  furnished  my  text:  "The  needs  of  California  and 
the  movement  now  started  for  relief." 

By  reason  of  its  topography  and  climate,  California 
has  an  opportunity  to  furnish  a  more  striking  object 
lesson  of  American  possibilities  than  any  other  section 
of  this  continent.  The  world  would  be  searched  in  vain 
for  such  a  pleasure  ground  twelve  months  in  the  year 
as  California  would  become  with  a  complete  system  of 
good  roads.  So  great  would  be  the  atiraction  that  even 
kings  would  leave  their  thrones  and  hasten  to  try  the 
delights  of  automobiling  among  the  orange  groves  and 
gardens,  the  fields  and  the  missions,  the  seashore  and 
the  mountains,  the  luxurious  cities  and  the  beautiful 
towns.  No  man  who  loved  the  exhilaration  of  the  swift- 
ly gliding  car  would  be  content  until  he  had  come  to 
this  enchanted  land  and  seen  for  himself,  and  when  he 
went  back  home  he  would  carry  with  him  the  story  of 
what  could  be  done  to  make  this  earth  a  paradise. 

A  preliminary  convention  was  held  last  week  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  to  make  a  start.  The  laws  of 
California  are  very  backward  in  their  provision  for 
roads.  A  bill  framed  on  the  lines  of  the  New  York 
State  aid  law  will  be  drafted  and  an  earnest  effort 
made  to  get  it  enacted.  The  legislature  Is  in  session. 
What  is  done  must  be  done  quickly.  I  have  no  special 
interest  in  California,  but  I  have  given  the  best  of  my 
life  to  this  cause,  and  I  want  to  see  it  win.  Because  ' 
so  feel,  I  beg  of  you  and  all  my  friends  who  will  read  this 
to  do  what  you  can  to  so  shape  sentiment  in  this  State 
and  to  so  enlighten  this  people  as  to  their  true  interests 
that  such  law  may  be  passed. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

Prices  continue  to  rise  in  all  grades  of  wheat,  es- 
pecially milling  wheat.  The  best  choice  white  Austral- 
ian now  brings  $1.62%,  a  rise  of  at  least  7%  cents  per 
cental  since  last  week.  All  the  poorer  grades  are 
higher  as  well,  the  scarcity  of  good  milling  wheat  af- 
fecting the  rest,  so  that  now  wheat  which  was  selling 
as  low  as  $1.20  brings  as  high  as  $1.25  to  $1.27%.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  market  to  warrant  a  belief  that  prices 
will  drop  in  the  near  future.  Speculation  is  brisk 
in  futures,  the  market  being  firmer  than  before.  May 
wheat  is  quoted  at  $1.31  and  $1.32,  and  December  at 
$1.38%  to  $1.40. 

Beans. 

There  is  very  little  trading  being  done  in  beans,  the 
market  being  extremely  inactive.  Prices  remain  as  be- 
fore, the  quotations  being  practically  unchanged  since 
a  week  ago.  The  visible  supply  is  scarce,  with  very 
light  receipts.  Holders  evidently  expect  that  the  mar- 
ket will  strengthen  still  more,  and  are  making  no  con- 
sessions. 

Poultry. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  hens  are  laying  well  now,  and 
that  eggs  are  high  in  price  and  continuing  firm  all  over 
the  country,  there  is  a  very  light  supply  of  hens  on  the 
market,  either  in  San  Francisco  or  in  the  East.  This 
condition  has  caused  roosters  to  be  offered  in  greater 
numbers,  with  the  result  that  the  State  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  out,  and  dealers  are  forced  to  get  most  of  their 
stock  from  the  East.  Less  than  forty  coops  a  day  are 
coming  to  the  local  market  from  Petaluma  and  the  de- 
mand is  turning  more  and  more  to  frozen  chickens 
though  it  is  not  satisfied  with  any  sort.  Prices  are 
soaring,  large  fat  hens  being  easily  sold  in  any  quantity 
at  $11.  Fryers  bring  from  $10  to  $11,  and  there  are 
practically  no  roosters  on  the  market  at  all.  In  the 
country,  however,  there  is  no  lack  of  young  chickens 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  market  within  two  or  three 


weeks.  Though  broilers  now  bring  as  high  as  $6  or  $7 
it  is  the  opinion  of  dealers  that  the  price  will  drop  to 
$4  within  two  weeks. 

Butter. 

Now  that  the  importations  from  Humboldt  county  and 
the  North  of  California  are  beginning  to  come  in  in  ap- 
preciable quantities,  prospects  are  that  the  prices  will 
go  lower  than  at  present  within  a  short  time.  For  the 
past  week  there  has  been  little  variation,  the  quotations 
never  fluctuating  more  than  %  cent  a  pound,  so  that 
the  price  now  is  22%  cents,  being  23  last  week.  The 
supply  is  good,  and  at  the  prices  prevailing  the  demand 
is  not  extreme.  No  one  will  begin  storing  until  the 
price  drops  at  least  a  cent,  and  probably  the  bulk  of 
it  will  come  when  the  quotation  is  20  cents  or  below. 
With  the  better  feed  now  the  quality  of  the  butter  is 
improving  and  it  is  expected  to  get  better  for  some  time 
yet.  In  view  of  the  easy  receipts  and  the  prospect  of 
large  quantities  soon  to  come  in,  dealers  are  confident 
of  lower  prices  soon,  and  anticipate  that  within  a  week 
or  two  the  quotation  will  be  as  low  as  21  cents.  Prob- 
ably the  bottom  point  will  be  reached  about  the  middle 
of  next  month,  judging  from  the  experience  of  previous 
years. 

Cheese. 

As  foretold  last  week,  the  price  of  cheese  has  dropped 
under  the  large  receipts,  and  dealers  can  get  all  they 
want  at  prices  from  2  to  3  cents  lower  than  last  week, 
the  quotation  now  being  12%  cents  a  pound.  It  will 
probably  be  a  month  or  two  yet  before  the  quotation 
drops  below  9  cents,  which  is  the  point  at  which  storing 
is  generally  commenced.  There  is  no  doubt  expressed 
that  the  price  will  eventually  drop  to  that  figure  or 
lower,  though  the  quickness  of  the  fall  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate. 

Eggs. 

Prices  remain  practically  steady  in  the  egg  market, 
the  best  grades  bringing  22  cents  and  the  others  ac 
cording  to  quality.  For  a  month  now  the  dealers  have 
been  putting  eggs  into  storage,  and  they  do  not  gen- 
erally anticipate  a  decrease  in  price  this  season.  Last 
year  they  were  down  as  low  as  19  and  20  cents  before 
the  earthquake,  but  the  produce  men  think  it  impossible 
that  such  prices  will  be  touched  this  season.  In  the 
East  the  price  is  firm,  though  considerably  lower  than 
in  California,  and  farmers  everywhere  are  holding  on 
to  their  hens  for  laying,  rather  than  letting  them  go  for 
eating,  though  good  inducements  are  not  rare. 

Potatoes. 

About  700  sacks  of  new  potatoes  are  coming  in  daily 
now,  and  they  find  a  ready  market  at  prices  ranging 
from  3%  to  4%  cents  a  pound.  The  stock  is  generally 
fine  and  large  now  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it. 
Receipts  of  old  potatoes  are  large,  and  with  the  demand 
less  urgent  than  before,  prices  are  weakening  a  trifle. 
There  is  a  plentiful  supply  now  on  the  market  and  deal- 
ers are  stocking  up. 

Vegetables. 

Onions  are  firm  still,  though  the  price  is  about  % 
cent  lower  than  a  week  ago.  The  best  grades  are  sell- 
ing at  from  4  to  4%  cents  at  the  wharf  or  station  and 
everybody  seems  anxious  to  acquire  them.  Within  the 
week  rhubarb  has  weakened  greatly,  owing  to  the  large 
receipts  from  across  the  bay,  so  that  the  price  now  is 
from  75  cents  to  $1,  in  contrast  to  $1.75  a  week  ago. 
Ordinarily  grades  of  cucumbers  have  also  weakened,  be 
ing  now  quoted  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  there  being  a  good 
supply,  though  not  very  large  yet.  English  cucumbers 
have  risen  to  quotations  ranging  from  $2  to  $2.50.  Peas 
have  dropped  way  down  under  the  heavy  receipts  from 
all  around,  and  are  selling  at  3  and  4  cents,  while  a 
week  ago  the  quotations  were  7  and  8  for  the  same 
grade.  Fresh  Fruits. 

Strawberries  are  coming  in  more  freely  now  and  are 
finding  a  ready  market  for  nearly  all  grades.  Thev 
bring  from  $2  to  $4.50  per  crate  of  30  baskets  according 
to  quality.  Dealers  are  pretty  well  sold  out  of  Eastern 
bananas.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  Hawaiian 
goods  early  in  the  week,  but  a  steamer  from  Honolulu 
arrived  Wednesday  and  partially  relieved  the  situation. 
The  fruit  brought  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  bunch.  Cold  stor- 
age apples  are  steady,  the  price  being  from  $1.75  to 
$2.25  for  the  four-tier  fruit  and  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  for 
the  five  tier  grades. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Large  receipts  in  oranges  have  caused  the  prices  to 
drop  considerably  during  the  week.  The  quotation  for 
Standards  is  from  $1  to  $1.50,  choice,  $1.75  to  $2.25, 
and  fancy  from  $3  to  $3.50. 

Lemons  are  firm  at  from  $4  to  $5. 

Dried  Fruits,  Nuts  and  Raisins. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  moving  in  dried  fruits,  nuts 
or  raisins  and  quotations  are  unchanged.    Interest  is 


|  still  centered  in  the  coming  crops.    It  is  reported  that 
fruit  buyers  are  already  contracting  for  apricots  at  $50 
Hops. 

Hops  are  very  dull  not  only  in  this  market  but  else- 
where.   Quotations   are  but  little  changed.  Twelve 
cents  is  now  paid  only  for  stock  running  considerably 
j  above  the  average,  11  cents  being  the  top  price  for  ordi- 
nary stock.  Wool. 

The  local  market  has  been  dull  in  sympathy  with  the 
Eastern  markets  and  the  situation  has  not  changed 
greatly  for  some  days.  The  new  clip  continues  to 
come  in  very  slowly  and  it  is  now  thought  that  it  will 
be  at  least  a  week  longer  before  it  comes  in  at  all  freely. 
Meats. 

The  meat  market  is  weak,  all  lines  being  more  or  less 
affected.  Beef,  pork  and  mutton  are  all  on  the  decline 
and  are  weak  even  at  the  new  prices.  Buyers  of  hogs 
are  refusing  to  pay  over  8%  cents.  Further  declines  are 
probable  during  the  coming  week. 

Barley. 

In  spite  of  increased  arrivals  during  the  last  week, 
barley  is  still  strong  at  $1.25.  For  the  time  being,  the 
price  seems  to  be  refusing  to  rise  above  this  quotation, 
but  a  change  is  indicated  in  the  future.  The  trade  here 
has  sold  11,000  tons  short  for  May  delivery,  and  it  is 
hard  to  predict  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Brewing 
barley  is  bringing  from  $1.27%  to  $1.30,  and  the  finest 
grades  of  Chevalier  bring  as  high  as  $1.35.  This  grade 
is  used  in  brewing  ale.  There  is  no  indication  of  a 
weaker  market. 

Oats. 

With  a  strong  demand,  the  receipts  of  oats  are  ex- 
tremely light  and  the  prices  are  way  up.  Choice  red 
oats  sold  as  high  as  $1.75  on  'Change  this  week,  and 
the  price  of  spot  white  oats  would  be  as  high  or  higher, 
but  there  is  very  little  to  be  had.  What  is  coming 
seems  to  be  extra  slow  in  arriving,  and  all  that  reaches 
San  Francisco  is  snapped  up  at  once.  Poorer  grades 
are  rising  in  proportion  to  the  better,  and  now  nothing 
is  selling  under  $1.50  per  cental. 

Corn. 

The  trade  here  has  been  feeling  the  extra  scarcity  of 
good  dry  corn,  as  a  great  part  of  the  arriving  grain  is 
damaged  by  dampness.  Premiums  of  from  $1  to  $1.50 
are  being  offered  for  anything  in  the  way  of  corn  which 
is  not  damaged. 

Rye. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  about  rye.    The  de- 
mand for  this  grain  is  very  light,  and  the  price  con- 
tinues to  stick  at  $1.47%  delivered  at  San  Francisco. 
Flour. 

All  the  mills  in  this  city  advanced  their  prices  by 
20  cents  a  barrel  last  Monday,  while  those  in  the  North 
raised  their  prices  30  cents.  The  millers  feel  justified 
in  this,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  continued  rise  in  the 
price  of  good  milling  wheat,  and  as  the  demand  is 
strong,  not  to  say  urgent,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
getting  the  rise  accepted.  Milling  wheat  is  very  scarce 
now,  both  here  and  in  Washington,  the  railroads  still 
laboring  with  little  success  to  get  the  grain  to  the  mil- 
lers. The  San  Francisco  market  has  been  cleaned  up 
this  week  by  an  order  for  19,000  barrels  of  flour  for 
Oriental  relief,  so  that  only  the  choicer  grades  are  left. 
The  prices  of  this  are  too  high  for  export,  and  practically 
all  remains  in  the  State. 

Millstuffs. 

There  is  a  considerable  less  demand  for  feedstuffs 
now  owing  to  the  abundance  of  grass  which  is  available 
as  fodder.  The  market  is  weaker  as  a  consequence, 
though  the  prices  show  about  the  same  range  as  be- 
fore, bran  being  quoted  at  from  $21.50  to  $22.50  and 
shorts  from  $22.50  to  $23.50.  Other  varieties  of  mill- 
stuffs  are  steady,  and  there  is  plenty  in  sight  to  supply 
the  market. 

Hay. 

During  the  last  week  the  arrivals  were  practically  the 
same  as  for  the  week  before,  3740  tons.  The  Southern 
Pacific  is  bringing  in  now  just  about  enough  to  supply 
the  consumption  demand,  but  the  dealers  cannot  get 
enough  to  lay  in  any  considerable  stock  of  most  varie- 
ties. Weather  developments  are  awaited  with  consid- 
erable anxiety  as  the  future  of  this  market  depends  on 
the  weather  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  new  territory  will  have  to  be  called  upon  to  se- 
cure the  quantity  and  variety  of  hay  seed  needed  in  the 
San  Francisco  market.  The  demand  for  choice  wheat 
hay  continues  very  active,  with  top  prices  holding  at 
$25,  with  an  occasional  extra  choice  car  bringing  $26 
a  ton.  There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  choice  river  alfalfa 
on  the  market  of  late,  with  the  result  that  better  prices 
are  being  realized  for  what  little  of  the  crop  can  be 
brought  in.  Other  varieties  remain  practically  un- 
changed. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau  of  California 
in  each  report  that  it  has  made  to  the 
Governor  devotes  much  attention  to  the 
feature  of  dairy  statistics  in  California, 
which  in  the  main  shows  the  progress  of 
the  business  in  the  state.  In  earlier  is- 
sues we  have  given  the  Bureau's  figures 
on  the  annual  production  of  butter  and 
cheese  as  given  in  the  report.  While 
these  are  two  great  sources  of  wealth 
production,  they  do  not  by  any  means 
show  the  money  that  the  cows  of  Califor- 
nia earn  for  those  who  keep  them.  In 
addition  to  butter  and  cheese,  the  cows 
supply  an  immense  amount  of  milk  and 
cream  that  is  consumed.  Condensed 
milk  is  also  produced  to  some  extent  in 
the  state.  The  cows  must  also  be  credit- 
ed with  the  calves  they  drop  and  with 
the  by-products  they  supply. 

The  Dairy  Bureau  has  tried  in  its  re- 
ports to  fix  a  valuation  on  these  products. 
It  explains,  of  course,  that  the  valuations 
are  mere  estimates,  but  in  making  them 
every  factor  was  taken  into  consideration 
in  order  that  the  figures  reported  would 
represent  the  actual  value  of  them  in 
the  market.  These  valuations  are  pre- 
sented in  the  following  table: 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER 

30,  1906. 
Value  of  44,044,578  pounds  of 

butter   $11,671,814 

Value  of  6,418,480  pounds  of 

cheese   ,. .    .  815,146 

Value  of  113,025  cases  of  con- 
densed milk   378,633 

Value  of  milk  and  cream  con- 
sumed  6,467,598 

Value  of  calves  produced  on 

dairy  farms..   1,837,500 

Value  of  skim  milk  from  but- 
ter production    1,586,120 

Total   1227756^11 

In  explaining  the  figures  given,  the  re- 
port states  that  in  case  of  butter,  cheese 
and  condensed  milk,  the  valuations  are 
based  upon  the  wholesale  prices  in  thy 
San  Francisco  market.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  San  Francisco  is 
the  market  on  the  coast  that  attracts  the 


surplus  product  that  does  not  sell  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  where  it  is  produced, 
which  results  in  the  lowest  market,  and 
also  the  fact  that  large  quantities  are 
sold  by  the  producer  direct  at  retail 
prices,  the  conservative  nature  of  the  es- 
timate is  apparent. 

In  case  of  milk  and  cream  consumed, 
the  valuation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  per  capita  consumption  as  de- 
termined by  the  United  States  census  at 
the  usual  wholesale  price  of  14  cents  a 
gallon,  although  probably  half  of  the  milk 
sold  for  consumption  in  the  state  is  sold 
direct  at  retail  prices  by  the  producers, 
which  are  generally  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  wholesale  price.  In  case  of 
calves  the  Bureau  estimates  that  there 
are  450,000  cows  in  the  state  whose  calves 
at  birth  are  worth  on  an  average  $4  per 
head.  The  44,044,578  pounds  of  butter 
would  yield  approximately  four  billion 
pounds  of  skim  milk  and  butter  milk., 
At  only  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
this  would  amount  to  approximately  two 
million  dollars. 

Taking  the  manner  in  which  the  esti- 
mates have  been  made  it  is  apparent  that 
the  figures  reported  are  extremely  con- 
servative, but  conservative  as  they  are. 
they  show  the  magnitude  of  the  dairy 
business.  The  world  has  for  over  fifty 
years  been  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  Cali- 
fornia's gold,  but  the  cows  of  the  state 
produced  last  year  four  million  dollars 
more  than  her  gold  mines.  It  also  ex- 
ceeds the  great  lumber  business  of  the 
state  and  is  about  equal  to  the  wheat  pro- 
duction of  the  state.  Orchard  crops  are 
the  only  single  line  of  production  that  ex- 
ceeds in  income  the  cow  business. 


DAIRY  HINTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Da- 
iry Association,  Mr.  E.  T.  Judd  read  a  pa- 
per on  "Care  of  Milk  and  Cream  for 
Shipping"  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"I  want  to  file  my  protest  to  having  the 
separator  in  or  about  the  barn.  I  will 
admit  that  it  may  be  a  little  handier  and 
save  a  little  time  but  it  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  quality  of  the  milk.  This 
is  such  an  evident  truth  that  I  will  not 
discuss  it  further;    but  don't  have  the 


Which  are  you  ? 

The  farmer  using  inferior  or  insufficient  farm  implements  is  surely 
a-foot  compared  with  his  brother  farmer  who  has  efficient  machines. 

the  rapid  strides  with  which  agriculture  has  developed,  necessi- 
tates the  use  of  improved  methods. 

THE  OSBORNE 

binders,  mowers,  rakes,  tedders  and  tillage  implements  are  correctly 
and  strongly  constructed  of  the  best  material  by  experienced  workmen. 
Ihey  do  their  work  satisfactorily  and  remain  serviceable  many  years. 
——Buy  Osborne  machines  and  increase  your  profits  

WHITE   US  FOR  CATALOGUE 

PACIFIC     IMPLEMENT    COM  PAN  V 
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50% 

MORE 
CREAM 


THE 

TUBULAR 
WAY 


PAY 


The  old  pan  way  or  raising  cream  don't 
pay — it's  too  mussy  and  fussy— too  much 
work  for  the  women.  And  it  don't  pay 
in  dollars  and  cents  because  you  actually 
lose  SO  per  cent  of  the  cream  you  ought  to  get.  You 
can  increase  your  cream  product  about  SO  per  cent  over 
pan  setting;  33  per  cent  over  cans  set  in  cold  water;  25  per 
cent  over  patent  creamers  or  dilution  cans  by  using  the 

SHARPLES 
TUBULAR  SEPARATOR 

Besides  you  can  skim  the  milk  immediately  after  milk- 
ing— save  the  handling  and  the  expense  of  storage.  A 
good  milk-house  costs  more  than 
a  Tubular  and  isn't  half  so  pro- 
fitable— even  if  you  already  have 
the  milk-house  it  will  pay  in  la- 
bor saved,  in  crocks  and  pans  saved, 
and  the  increase  in  cream  will  be  all 
clear  profit.  Of  course,  when  you  buy 
a  separator,  you  want  the  one  that  will 
get  you  the  most  profit — you'll  want 
the  Tubular — the  reasons  why  are 
given  in  a  book  which  you  will  want 
and  which  we  want  to  send  to  you 
free  if  you  will  only  write  for  it,  ask 
for  book  H.  13 1 


Mr.  Mac  Tuttle,  Danville,  111.,  says  "The  first  week  we  used 
the  Tubular  we  made  a  gain  of  12  lbs.  of  butter  from  five  cows." 


Toronto,  Can. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  Chicago,  III. 


De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will   interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you   a   Beautiful    Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy    and    name   of  separator 
you   are  now    using,  if   any   :    :    :  ; 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices.  DRV  MM  and 
SACRAMENTO  STS. 

San  Francisco 
107  First  St.      123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

IOI7Po«  St.,  Seattle 


separator  at  the  barn.  That  the  separat- 
or must  be  kept  clean,  goes  or  should 
go  without  saying — and  yet,  in  traveling 
about  the  country,  one  finds  too  many 
separators  that  are  in  anything  but  an 
ideal  condition.  The  bowl  and  all  the 
parts  thereto  should  be  thoroughly  clean- 
ed and  scalded  immediately  after  use.  Do 
not  leave  the  separator  at  night  and  use 
the  next  morning  without  washing.  It  is 
not  only  filthy,  but  a  dirty  separator  will 
not  separate  perfectly  and  part  of  the 
cream  goes  off  with  the  milk.  Many  peo- 
ple think  that  when  they  have  washed 
the  bowl,  that  that  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary; and  neglect  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chine until  the  dirt  and  grease  collect 
around  it  to  such  an  extent  that  one  can 
hardly  tell  the  color  of  the  paint.  Every 
part — iron  howl,  frame,  and  all — should 
be  well  cleaned  every  day.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  separating  is  done  the  cream 
should  be  cooled;  the  quicker  the  better. 
Outside  of  patent  coolers,  the  best  way 
I  think  is  to  run  the  cream  into  shotgun 
cans,  putting  the  cans  of  cream  into  a 
tank  of  cold  water,  just  as  soon  as  the 
cream  is  separated.  Stirring  the  cream 
every  now  and  then  is  very  essential 
and  helps  to  cool  it  quickly  and  easily. 
It  is  astonishing  how  long  a  time  it  will 
take  to  cool  a  can  of  cream  and  the 
length  of  time  the  cream  in  the  center  of 
the  can  will  remain  warm.  Don't  forget 
to  stir  the  cream. 


"Never  put  warm  water  into  cold  cream 
nor  let  cream  run  from  the  separator 
into  a  can  which  has  cold  cream  already 
in  it 

"We  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
cream  is  not  run  from  the  separator  into 
a  shipping  can,  but  into  a  smaller  can. 
Be  sure  and  scald  this  can  every  time  be- 
fore using  it.  Examine  carefully  the  ship- 
ping can  before  using  or  filling  it.  Always 
scald  it  thoroughly  and,  if  necessary, 
wash  and  scour  it.  The  shipping  cans 
should  come  to  you  in  such  condition  that 
scalding  will  be  sufficient;  but,  if  not, 
clean  them. 

"Some  creameries  are  not  so  careful 
with  their  cans  as  they  should  be.  Fre- 
quently, at  railway  stations,  I  have  taken 
the  cover  from  empty  cream  cans  and  the 
odor  that  wouid  come  from  that  can 
would  nearly  knock  me  over.  If  cans 
come  to  you  in  this  condition,  notify  the 
creamery  of  trie  fact.  It  is  possible  that 
they  do  not  know  it  (though  they  ought 
to).  If  they  don't  they  will  thank  you 
for  the  information  and  will  then  see  that 
the  man,  who  is  paid  for  cleaning  those 
cans,  cleans  them. 

"If  after  calling  attention  to  dirty  cans 
your  creamery  still  sends  unfit  cans- 'cut  it 
out,'  and  ship  your  cream  to  a  creamery 
that  knows  enough  to  clean,  not  only  its 
cans  but  other  utensils,  for,  depend  upon 
it,  unless  it  does  this  it  can  not  make  a 
(Continued  on  Page  269.) 
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Live 
Harness 

Don't  allow  your 
harness  to  dry  up 
and  die.  Once 
thishappens  it  can 
never  be  remedied. 
Save  the  harness,  save 
expense,  prevent  accidents  by  using 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Jfouruhcs  the  leather  and  keeps  it 
soft  and  strong.  Preserves  the  grain- 
fibre.  Makesleatherproofagainst  all 
weathers.  Gives  best  tanner's  finish. 

Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil 

smoothes  the  way  to  good  wheel- 
action.  Better  and  cheaper  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lightens  the  load— eases  the  road. 
Sold  everywhere — AH  Sizes. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  Olli  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  True  American. 

He  need  not  first  behold  the  day 

In  Georgia  or  in  Maine, 
Among  New  England's  snowy  hills 

Or  Dixie's  sugar  cane, 
To  be  the  noblest  of  his  kind 

Since  the  world  began. 
The  best  beloved  of  freedom's  sons- 

A  true  American. 

The  Norseman  with  his  viking  blood 

And  locks  of  yellow  gold, 
The  German  feeling  in  his  breast 

A  knightly  courage  bold, 
The  lad  of  England's  dewy  lanes 

Or  Scotland's  ancient  clan, 
Each  rallies  to  the  stars  and  stripes- 

A  true  American. 

It  matters  not  the  spot  of  earth 

That  claims  him  at  his  birth; 
The  open  hand,  the  loyal  heart, 

The  sons  of  honest  worth, 
The  love  of  right  and  liberty, 

The  life  that  all  may  scan — 
These  are  signs  by  which  we  know 

The  true  American. 


AN   AUTUMN  VACATION. 

You  go  blackberrying!  The  idea!  In 
them  white  trousers,  too!" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Susan;  I,  in  these  white 
— er — garments,  propose  to  go  blackber- 
rying. It  will  be  a  novelty  for  me,  and 
I'm  dying  of  ennui  here.  This  hammock 
has  its  attractions,  but  my  energetic  na- 
ture forbids  be  to  remain  longer  indoors 
just  now.  I  know  the  way  for  I  spenl 
more  than  one  autumn  here  when  I  was 
a  youngster,  you  know,  and  i  went  black- 
berrying  then." 

Frank  Prescott  rose,  hunted  up  a  bas- 
ket, and  presently  sauntered  down  the 
lane  leading  to  the  pasture. 


"Look  our  for  the  morasses,"  called 
Uncle  Tom.  "There's  a  lot  of  new  ones 
since  you  used  to  go  through  there." 

But  Uncle  Toms  warning  fell  on  un- 
heeding ears,  for  the  young  man's 
thoughts  were  elsewhere.  Perhaps  he 
was  thinking  of  a  fair  dainty  maid  who 
was  seemingly  "cut  out"  for  him  ,ani 
who  watched  anxiously  in  her  distant 
city  home  for  the  few  short  letters  he 
wrote  her.  She  was  good  and  sensible 
— should  he  marry  her?  That  was  the 
question  uppermost  in  Frank  Prescott's 
mind.  "I'd  like  to  be  madly  in  love  for 
once,"  he  thought,  "then  I'd  not  be  so 
puzzled.  Irene  possesses  the  qualities  I 
desire  in  a  wife,  and  yet  " 

Alas!  for  meditation.  In  following  the 
old  path  leading  through  the  morass  to 
the  back  pasture  he  had  not  observed 
the  pitfalls  in  his  way,  and  suddenly 
found  himself  floundering  in  one  of  those 
boggy  places  whence  the  farmers  had 
taken  many  loads  of  the  black  peat. 

It  did  not  seem  a  serious  predicament 
at  first,  but  he  soon  became  aware  that 
he  only  sank  deeper  with  every  move 
ment,  and  that  he  really  was  in  some 
danger.  He  could  reach  the  bank,  and 
was  beginning  to  do  some  hard  thinking, 
when  he  saw,  through  the  bushes,  a  man's 
straw  hat.  "Halloo!"  he  called,  and  the 
hat  paused,  and  then  came  nearer. 

"I'm  in  a  dickens  of  a  scrape,"  he  be- 
gan, then  stopped  in  amazement,  for  the 
wearer  of  the  hat  was  not  the  expected 
farmer,  but  a  very  pretty  girl  in — tailor- 
made  attire.  She  smiled  sweetly.  "I  can 
help  you,  I  think,"  she  said.  "Just  keep 
still  a  moment." 

She  found  a  pole,  threw  it  across  the 
morass,  and  by  its  aid  he  was  soon  on 
terra  flrma,  but,  alas!  the  immaculate 
duck  suit  was  no  longer  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty! The  black  mud  had  transforme! 
Frank  into  a  charicature  of  the  elegant 
young  man  of  a  short  time  before.  The 
mannish  girl  looked  at  him.  "You  took 
the  wrong  path,"  she  said  quietly,  though 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  twitched  in- 
voluntarily, and  there  was  a  twinkle  in 
her  eye. 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  laugh,"  said  Frank. 
•"You  know  you'd  like  to;  and  since  you 
saved  me  from  a  fearful  and  unknown 
fate,  you  may  as  well  enjoy  the  situation." 

Then  the  mannish  girl  laughed  till  she 
cried,  and  Frank  joined  in  her  merriment. 

"I  think  I'll  go  back  and  tell  Aunt  Su- 
san I've  decided  not  to  go  blackberrying 
today,"  he  said  at  last.  Won't  she  hi 
overcome.  She  said  I  oughtn't  to  wear 
'em ! " 

"Then  good  day,  sir:  I  am  going  black- 
berrying," and  she  was  hurrying  on,  but 
he  stopped  her. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  to  whom  I  am  In 
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debted  for  this  service?"  he  asked  ear- 
nestly. 

The  girl  in  collar  and  cuffs  only  paused 
long  enough  to  answer,  "Oh!  I'm  Sally 
Sargent,"  and  was  gone. 

"Bless  my  soul,  Frank  Prescott,"  be- 
gan Aunt  Susan,  as  an  astonishnig  vision 
dawned  upon  her,  "where  have  you  been? 
In  one  of  them  morasses,  I'll  warrant. 
However  did  you  get  out?" 

"Oh!  a  girl  in  collar  and  cuffs  rescued 
me.  Does  she  always  wear  'em,  Aunt  Su- 
san?   And  is  she  very  strong-minded? 

"What  do  you  mean?  Always  wear 
what?  Who?  You  are  a  most  provoking 
boy!" 

"Why,  tailor-made  clothes,  you  know. 
She  gave  the  romantic  appellation  of  Sal- 
lie  Sargent,  I  believe." 

"Always  wear  'em?"  she  repeated  in 
scorn.  "Of  course  not.  I  suppose  it  was 
her  walking  suit  she  had  on  today.  Sallie 
Sargent,  indeed!    I  call  her  Sarah  Jane!" 

"Yes,  and  who  is  she?"  he  asked  inter- 
estedly. 

"She's  Mrs.  Jones'  cousin's  girl  from 
Warminister.  Mrs.  Jones  brought  her  up. 
and  she  spends  a  good  many  of  her  sum- 
mers here.  Hasn't  been  here,  though  for 
some  time.  But  let  Sarah  Jane  rest  and 
change  your  clothes.  You  can  talk  about 
her  some  other  time." 

The  next  evening  Frank  found  it  nec?s- 
sary  to  call  on  his  fair  preserver.  He 
hardly  recognized  the  mannish  maiden  in 
the  tall,  somewhat  stately  woman  in  a 
modish  gown  who  greeted  him,  but  he 
found  her  charming,  and  they  were  soon 
talking  like  old  friends.  She  was  bright 
witty,  accomplished,  and  he  went  home 
to  dream  of  a  fair,  mocking  face  that  lur- 
ed him  ever  on  to — what?  He  could  not 
tell. 

He  soon  became  her  devoted  attendant, 
always  riding,  walking,  driving  together. 

"Frank,"  said  Aunt  Susan  one  day, 
"what  about  the  girl  you  used  to  write 
to — that  Irene?  You  showed  me  her  pho 
tograph  once,  and  I  thought  she  was  nice 
looking.    Where  is  she  now?" 

Frank  blushed  a  little. 

"She's  among  her  native  hills  with  her 
sister,  I  believe."  he  answereiT. 

"Well,  you  ain't  engaged  to  her,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"No,  we're  old  friends,  that's  all.  Irene 
is  like  a  sister  to  me." 

"Because,"  went  on  Aunt  Susan  plac- 
idly, "if  you  were  engaged,  she  might  not 
want  you  flirting  with  Sarah  Jane  Sar- 
gent. Sarah  Jane's  a  smart  woman  and 
1  don't  know  any  harm  of  her.  Her  first 
husband — " 

"First  husband!  Aunt  Susan,  what  do 
you  mean?" 

"Mean?  Why.  didn't  you  know  she  was 
Mrs.  Sargent?  She  married  a  man  who 
wasn't  anything  great,  and  left  him  in  a 
year  or  two.    Nobody  blamed  her.  She's 

rich  enough  now  in  her  own  right  to  live 

its  m  ■  . 

^independently,  and  now  she's  a  widow. 
She's  had  good  offers  enough,  but  she 
seems  to  think  marriage  don't  pay." 

Aunt  Susan's  words  gave  Frank  much 
food  for  thought.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  he  loved  Sallie  Sar- 
gent with  a  love  such  as  he  had  never 
felt  for  any  woman  before.  He  had  wish- 
ed to  be  madly  in  love,  and  even  as  he 
wished  his  desire  had  been  granted.  And 
Irene — he  thought  a  little  remorsefully  or 
her,  for  he  felt  .sure  she  loved  him,  and 
he  had  always  loved  her  too — but  this 
new  passion  left  no  room  for  other  affec- 
tion— just  then. 

"Sallie,"  he  said  next  day,  as  they 
strolled  idly  down  toward  the  beech  grove 
between  the  Jones  farm  and  Uncle  Tom's 
domains,  "do  you  know,  I  never  knew  you 
were  Mrs.  Sargent  till  last  night?  And 
I  thought  I  knew  you  so  well." 

She  smiled,  a  little  sadly,  perhaps.  "I 
supposed  you  knew,"  she  said.    "I  seem 
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to  myself  to  be  very  old  sometimes.  Life 
isn't  always  measured  by  years,  you 
know —  though,  indeed,  my  years  are  not 
so  few,"  she  went  on  meditatively. 

"Anyway,  Sallie,"  he  said,  "you  know  I 
love  you,  and  I  want  you  to  marry  me. 
Will  you?" 

"Oh!  Frank.  Believe  me,  I  appreciate 
the  honor  you  do  me,  but  it  wouldn't  do 
at  all.  I  am  thirty  years  old.  Don't  loot 
so  surprised.  I  know  I  look  and  act  like 
a  young  woman,  but  I'm  thirty  all  the 
same.  And  you  are  twenty-five.  I  am 
fond  of  my  freedom,  and  live  a  life  of  my 
own.  You  find  me  a  pleasing  companion 
for  an  autumn  vacation,  but  you  don't 
want  to  marry  me,  Frank." 

They  had  reached  the  grove,  and  he 
stopped  suddenly  and  took  her  in  his 
arms.  He  kissed  her  once,  twice,  three 
times,  then  released  her. 

"Sallie,"  he  said,  you  drive  me  wild! 
I  love  you.  What  do  I  care  if  you  are 
forty?  And  you  would  still  be  free  as 
my  wife.  I  would  never  make  you  feel 
your  chains." 

"They  would  be  there,  all  the  same." 

"Yes,  but  if  you  loved  me — don't  you 
love  me,  Sallie?    Has  it  been  all  play?" 

"Oh!  yes.  I  love  you — just  now.  I 
hope  we  may  be  dear  friends  for  a  long 
time  yet — until  you  marry,  perhaps." 

"Sallie,  you  shall  not  talk  so!  Have 
you  no  pity?    If  you  care  for  me  " 

Just  then  a  young  scion  of  the  Jones 
family  appeared  to  them. 

"Say,  Mister  Prescott,  here's  some  la- 
dies come  to  see  you!" 

Frank  and  Sallie  started  in  surprise  as 
two  stylishly  dressed  ladies  approached. 
The  foremost  held  out  both  hands  .Frank 
took  them,  and  gazed  at  the  flushed  face 
upturned  to  him. 
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"Irene!    This  is,  indeed,  a  surprise!" 

"Isn't  it?  A  lot  of  us  are  on  a  cycling 
tour  across  the  country,  and  Nell  and  I 
came  this  way  on  purpose  to  look  you 
up." 

She  greeted  Mrs.  Sargent  courteously, 
and  conversation  became  general.  Soon, 
leaving  her  sister  chatting  briskly  with 
Mrs.  Sargent,  she  beckoned  Frank  to  one 
side. 

"Now  what  Is  it,  Frank?"  she  demand- 
ed. "It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  from 
you;  I  know  you  must  either  be  sick  or 
in  love,  so  I  came  to  see.  Is  it  Mrs. 
Sargent?" 

"Yes,  it  is  Mrs.  Sargent.  But  I  was 
wrong  to  neglect  you,  Irene;  you  are  such 
an  old  friend." 

"Well — she  i.s  charming.  I  met  her  in 
Warminster  last  winter.  I  adore  her 
books,  you  know,  and  naturally  was  pre- 
pared to  like  her." 

"Her  books!"  Frank  repeated,  while  a 
look  of  gradual  apprehension  crossed  his 
disturbed  face. 

"Frank!  You  surely  know  she  is  Sara 
Jeanette  Sargent?" 

"No!  How  foolish  I  am!  No  wonder 
she  thinks  me  presumptuous.  I've  just 
asked  her  to  marry  me,  Irene.  What  do 
you  think  of  that?" 

"I  think,"  Irene  answered  sweetly  "that 
not  even  for  you  would  she  give  up  her 
freedom.  Her  husband  broke  her  heart, 
and  she  vowed  to  live  single  the  rest  of 
her  days.  She  plays  at  love  sometimes, 
but  I  fancy  she  will  keep  her  vow.  Poor 
boy!"  and  Irene  laid  her  hand  tenderly 
on  his. 


Next  day,  after  Irene  had  departed,  he 
again  sought  Mrs.  Sargent.  "Mrs.  Sar- 
gent," he  said,  "I  think  you  have  had 
the  advantage  of  me  this  autumn.  Had 
I  known  who  you  were  I  would  have  been 
more  modest,  perhaps,  though  I  could 
have  loved  you  none  the  less." 

She  laughed  gaily.  "But  I  wanted  to 
have  a  good  time  just  as  Sally  Sargent! 
Please,  Frank,  remember  me  just  as  your 
comrade  Sallie,  and  doubt  not  that  I  told 
you  the  truth  when  I  said  I  loved  you." 

Then  she  walked  straight  up  to  him, 
put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  As  he  held  her  close  for  a  moment 
her  figure  trembled  in  his  clasp.  She 
drew  back.  "Good  bye,"  she  said,  and 
was  gone. 

That  night  she  knelt  for  hours  by  her 
bed  fighting  a  bitter  pain  which  tore  at 
her  heart  strings.  Next  morning  she 
packed  her  trunks  and  went  back  to  her 
work. 

Frank  and  Irene  were  married  on 
Christmas  day.  Among  their  wedding 
gifts  was  a  beautiful  set  of  Sara  Jeanette 
Sargent's  books,  from  the  author  herself. 


FASHIONS. 


The  beginning  of  the  kilt  craze  of  last 
autumn  is  now  becoming  an  obsession. 
Every  skirt  must  be  kilted.  It  is  a  grace- 
ful style,  especially  for  a  slender  figure. 

There  are  dire  rumors  that  the  shirt 
waist  is  doomed,  that  the  ultra  correct 
people  will  not  wear  it  much  longer  un- 
less disguised  and  concealed  by  that 
amorphous  creation  known  as  the  jumper 
waist,  which,  being  made  of  the  same 


material  as  the  skirt,  makes  a  suit  of  one 
color,  the  shirt  waist  underneath  serving 
merely  as-  a  sort  of  guimpe.  But  the 
privileged  person  who  has  been  vouch- 
safed a  glimpse  into  the  stock  rooms  of 
the  wholesaler  and  the  importer  is  moved 
to  cry  out  in  derision  of  any  such  proph- 
ecy. Some  waists  are  too  sensible,  useful, 
convenient  and  comfortable  ever  to  dis- 
appear. No  one  ever  claimed  that  they 
were  artistic,  but  their  immense  prac- 
ticality overrules  aesthetic  feeling. 

Another  fact  about  shirt  waists  is  that 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  pure 
white  waist  no  longer  rules.  Last  sum- 
mer no  one  would  have  been  found  dead 
in  a  colored  cotton  waist.  This  summer 
will  see  a  great  many  of  them.  The  im- 
porters say  so,  and  it  must  be  true. 

Some  of  the  new  wash  skirts  have  a 
novel  decoration  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
row  of  close  vertical  plaiting,  set  into 
the  garment  after  the  manner  of  inser- 
tion, about  half  way  up,  or  at  varying 
heights,  and  extending  all  around  the 
skirt. 

Pony  coats  are  quite  as  popular  as 
ever,  and  are  trimmed  with  bands  of 
self  material  in  suspender  effect  over  the 
shoulder. 

A  new  and  very  odd  notion  in  the  latest 
pony  coat  is  the  appearance  of  a  row  of 
large  buttons,  on  one  side  only,  about 
two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  front  clos- 
ing, the  real  fastening  being  affected  by 
invisible  hooks.  This  gives  a  strange  one- 
sided effect,  but  it  is  fashion's  decree. 

Pongees  embroidered  with  small  designs 
in.  self  tone  are  shown  in  all  the  fash- 
ionable colorings  for  combination  with 
plain  pongees 

The  piinted  chiffon  cloths  and  silk 
mousselines  among  the  new  goods  are 
even  more  beautiful  than  those  of  last 
season.  One  of  the  loveliest  shows  a 
ground  of  white  thickly  sprinkled  with 
black  wafer  dots  and  has  a  deep  border  of 
peacock  feathers  printed  in  their  natural 
hues  and  exquisitely  realistic  in  lustre 
and  coloring. 

The  variety  in  linen  collars  increases 
daily.  The  high  turndown  embroidered 
collar  is  first  favorite,  but  there  is  a 
straight  standing  collar,  also  embroidered, 
of  which  Parisians  are  fond.  This  is 
usually  worn  with  one  of  the  narrow 
lingerie  ties  hand  embroidered  at  the  ends 
Plain  linen  collars  with  the  narrow  ends, 
borders  in  pink  or  blue  or  green  are 
among  the  French  novelties. 

Dainty  lingerie  chemisette  strips  trim- 
nied  in  embroidery  and  lace  are  accom- 
panied by  little  lingerie  cravats  or  bows 
to  match,  and  add  great  charm  to  a  fine 
plain  lingerie  blouse.  One  of  the  inev- 
itable linen  collars  is  worn  with  such  ac- 
cessories. 

Handsome  new  silk  parasols  are  of 
moire  with  deep  border  of  blurred  floral 
design. 


NEEDLEWORK  NOTES. 

Always  shrink  a  new  braid  before  sew- 
ing to  a  skirt.  In  shortening  a  skirt  pat- 
tern, too,  always  fold  a  plait  across  the 
middle  of  the  pattern.  Never  shorten 
from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  skirt,  or 
the  shape  will  be  spoiled. 

The  most  sensible  pick-up  work  on 
which  a  girl  can  occupy  her  time  is  the 
dainty  underclothing  made  every  stitch 
by  hand.  Pretty  eyelet  and  nun's  work 
patterns  of  simple  design  require  no  great 
outlay  of  labor  and  add  a  great  deal  to 
a  well-equipped  wardrobe.  A  handker- 
chief or  napkin  stamped  with  an  initial 
or  monogram  and  kept  in  the  work- 
basket  for  odd  minutes  will  multiply  into 
a  fu'l  set  surprisingly  fast  if  a  girl  likes 
to  embroider.  They  will  come  in  handy 
when  the  holidays  set  in. 


Lamp-chimneys  with  my 
name  on  them  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age  unless  an  unusual  acci- 
dent happens  to  them.  They 
never  break  from  heat. 

They  give  the  best  light, 
too,  because  they  fit  and  are 
made  of  tough  glass,  clear  as 
crystal. 

Let  me  send  you  my  Index  to  Larnp- 

Chimneys.    It's  free. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 


LAND  FOR  SALE  AND  TO  RENT 


Glenn  Ranch 

Glenn  County  -  ■  California 


FOR  SALVE 


IN  SUBDIVISIONS 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  ol 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "  The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case  it  is  beleived,  exceeding 
what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxation 
purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  River  for  fifteen  miles.  It  if 
located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an  ample 
rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to 
look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  California 
and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  person- 
ally or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSH. 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Adminis'rator  of  the  estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


CUTTER'S 

ANTHRAX  AND 

BLACKKLEG 
VACCINES 

are  given  the  preference  by  80%  of  Call 
fornia  Stockmen  because  they  have  better 
results  than  others  do: 

Writ*  far  'Priaat,  Ttstimaniah  and  our  Ntw 

\B~Vtti,  ANTHRAX  and 9LA CKLEG. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

TEMPORARY  ADDRESS 

1 Grayson  wi  Sixth  Strtets  Berkeley,  Cal 

Wast  ol  Sam  Pablo  Ave. 


Blake,  MoffitttfTowne,^" 

1400  Fourth  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Blake,  Moffitt  &.  Towne,  Los  Angeles. 
Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  mechanical, 

electrical  and  rrHnina  €nffateriaf. 

Surviving.  A  rcki ticturi ,  Drmwirtf  mnj  Allaying 

§100  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland,  Califomi* 
Optn  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Prat  t. 
Assaying  of  Ores,   $35.    Bullion  aad  Chlorination 
Assay ,$25:  Blowpipe  Assay,  $■•;  Full  Course  of  As- 
saying   Established  in  1864    Send  for  circular. 

HEALD'S 

BusinessGollege  andSchool  of  Engineering 

The  Loading  Commercial  and 
Engineering  Sohool  In  the  West 

Has  branches  at  Oakland,  Stockton,  Fresno  aud 
Santa  Cruz. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  V)  YEARS. 

80  Teachtrs;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1 ,000  annual  enrollment;  500  aver- 
age daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering departments.  All  departments  open  the 
entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction 
Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

FOR  SALE — Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire. 
Imp.  Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Po- 
gis.  Also  one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Per- 
kins &  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDIN'U.  Fresno,  I  alitornia.  Breeder 
of  high-grade  thoroughbred  Holstein  Brills  and 
Heifers.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and 
Sows. 

BARGAINS  in  Registered  Holstein  Cattle; 
Cows,  Heifers,  Young  Bulls:  400  head  to 
select  from.  Write  for  what  you  want. 
Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co..  Stockton.  Phone 
Suburban  91. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  registered  Short- 
horns milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    P.  O  Box   321  Petatuma  Cal. 

HOL9TKINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every  but- 
ter contest  since  1885  in  Calif  Stock  near  S.  F. 
F.  H.  Burke,  JI95  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short  Homed 
Durhams.    Address  E  S.  Driver.  Antelope.  Cal. 

HOWARD    CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  0E  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 

Temporary  address,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  &  DURHAMS.  Bred  es- 
pecially for  use  in  dairv.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  Wm.Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cat, 
Breeders  anil  Exporters.    Established  1876 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  Southdown  Sheep. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN.  Dixon.  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep.  Both 
sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

FOR  SALE— Pure  bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats.  JAMES 
H.  HESTER,  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY   EGGS.    25c  each 
Chas.  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs— Ed  Hart.  Clements, 
Cal.    Large  Size  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


WM.NILES  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE    AND     POLAND -CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and  South 
Down  Sheep.    Thos  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


w 

Look 
for 

Lice 

Tery   likely  the  cause  of  all  your 
louble  is  the  big  gray  body  louse 
■hat  sucks  the  blood  from  hen  and  chick 
dike — checks  growth  and  production,  and 
robs  you  of  well-earned  dollars. 

INSTANT 
LOUSE  KILLER 

will  rid  every  fowl  of  these  costly 
pests  and  restore  happy  contentment 
to  the  whole  hen  colony.  It  kills  lice 
on  poultry,  horses,  catde,  ticks  on 
sheep,  bugs  on  cucumbers,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cabbage  worms, 
slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.    Also  a 
reliable   disinfectant  and  deodori- 
zer.   Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 
Perfectly  harmless.  In  shaker-top 
can— convenient  to  use  either  win- 
ter or  summer.     Be  sure  the  can 
bears  the  word  "INSTANT,"  else  it 
is  not  genuine. 

1  lb.  35  cts.  3  lbs.  85  cts. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply, 
send  your  order  Lo  us. 

MANCFACTrRED  BY 

Dr. Hess &Clark, Ashland, OHiOj 

the  Hfiunu  DM fBAion  ro 

I'mlma,  (alirornls. 
ParlQe  Coast  Ditti-lb 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


m 


SIER'RA  KENNELS 

E.  M.  TIDD,  Proprietor 


Scotch 
Collies 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA,  DUROC  HOGS, 
Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry,  William  Niles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Established  in  1876 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.CROLEY 
Francisco.  Manu- 
facturer  and 
Dealer  in 

of  every  description 


637  Bran  nan  Street,  San 

Poultry  Supplies 

Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. — Our  birds  are 
larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  lay  bet- 
ter than  Leghorns,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
$7.60  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right 
kind;  a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record 
and  Price  of  eggs. 

W.  SULLIVAN,  Agnew,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  County. 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  30  Years 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  All  Varieties  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls 

Stock  for    Sale  s>ept  31   361  McAUi-ter  St. 
San  Francisco,  Ca!. 


At    Stud—Imported  Craigmore    Cracksman-. -Fee,  $| 

 POR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches  from  $co.oo  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best  When 
writing  particularize  your  want. 

SIERRA  KENNELS,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


200-250    I,.,...    ...      .  .  FERTILITY 

ego  fowls!  White  Wyandottes  guaranteed 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Secy-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at  Seattle 
1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  V.  A.  Win- 
ners of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows  for  our 
customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for  the  table. 
Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poultry  Farm. 
A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  9S  P.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STOCKMEN — Here  is  your  chance  to 
secure  a  FIRST-CLASS,  WELL  IMPROVED  STOCK  RANCH 

in  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  terms. 
Wood  enough  on  the  place  to  pay  for  it 
several  times,  and  near  the  R.  R.  .  Por  full 
particulars,  address  W.  W.  G.,  box  No.  io, 
this  office. 


Territory  Free. 


Beckman's 
Single  Trace 
Harness 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Nursery. 
Either  single  or  double.  Adjustable. 
Works  on  either  side  of  animal's  hind 
legs  as  desired. 

Guaranteed. 
Not  to  have  any  side  draft; 
Not  to  chafe  the  animal; 
Impossible  to  break    vines    or  scar 
trees  with  trace  or  single  tree. 
Satisfaction,  or  money  cheerfully  re- 
funded. 

PRICE  $25 

Geo.  V.  Beckman 

LODI,  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


Alameda 

CROP  PROSPECTS— The  Livermore 
Herald:  The  storm  which  broke  at  an 
early  hour  Tmirsday  morning  practically 
settled  the  chances  to  cultivate  and  see;", 
a  large  area  of  farming  land  in  which 
adobe  or  clay  soil  predominated.  The 
season  had  been  backward  on  account  of 
the  cold  and  wet  of  the  early  winter  but 
about  three  weeks  ago  the  weather  clear- 
ed and  the  farmers  put  in  every  possible 
moment  in  order  to  cultivate  and  seed  as 
much  as  possible.  Thousands  of  acres 
were  put  in  during  the  few  weeks  of  clear 
weather  and  if  it  had  continued  two  more 
weeks  nearly  every  available  foot  of  land 
in  the  district  would  have  been  seeded. 
The  estimate  made  by  well-informed 
farmers  is  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
valley  will  produce  no  crop  except  volun- 
teer hay. 

The  weather  has  been  excellent  for 
growing  crops  and  the  grain  is  fairly 
springing  out  of  the  ground  and  most  or 
the  foul  growth  has  been  plowed  under 
so  that  a  heavy  growth  of  clean  grain 
may  reasonably  be  expected  by  farmers 
who  were  able  to  work  their  land. 

Work  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
has  also  been  backward  but  there  is  sti'l 
plenty  of  time  in  which  it  may  be  done. 
Butte 

PACKING  HOUSE  FOR  CITRUS  BELT 
— The  Evening  Bee:  The  Butte  County 
Citrus  Association  will  build  a  new  pack- 
ing house  at  Thermalito  on  grounds  leas- 
ed to  the  growers  by  the  Northern  Elec- 
tric Company  for  a  nominal  sum.  The 
conference  between  the  growers  and  the 
electric  corporation  proved  satisfactory 
and  a  structure  100x180  feet  will  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  ready  to  handle  next 
season's  crop.  It  was  also  decided  that 
a  charge  of  5  cents  per  box  should  be 
made  for  all  fruit  passing  through  the 
packing  house,  and  that  the  sum  raised 
in  this  manner  be  used  to  form  a  .sinking 
fund  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Glenn 

RUSHING  BEETS  INTO  THE  GROUND 
—The  Evening  Bee:  At  the  present  time 
there  are  400  head  of  horses  at  work 
preparing  the  ground  of  the  Hamilton 
City  Sugar  Company  for  the  planting  of 
sugar  beets  for  the  coming  season.  It  is 
rather  late  for  the  planting  of  beets,  but 
every  available  means  is  being  used  by 
the  company  to  get  the  land  planted  at 
once.  The  incessant  rain  during  the 
past  month  was  the  cause  of  the  delay 
in  getting  the  land  in  condition. 
Modoc 

BIG  VALLEY  FARMS  GROW  FINE  AL- 
FALFA— The  Evening  Bee:  Plowing  has 
been  resumed  again  on  the  higher  ground 
in  Big  Valley.  During  the  long  spell  of 
pleasant  weather  in  February,  farming 
operations  became  quite  general  in  this 
valley,  but  they  were  abruptly  terminat- 
ed by  the  storms  which  culminated  about 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJXT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Rare,  8>w4j,  an  J  Posltlre  Can 

The  Rarest.  Best  BUSTER  ever  nBed.  Takes 

ine  p. ace  of  all  llnamente  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Kemoves  all  Bunches  or  niemlslies  from  Horses 
ff«  Vl.".*.    *U,'ERSKI,I":S  ALL  CAUTERY 
i.     '  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

mn  bottle  sold  Is  warrsnted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
oy  eipreas.  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
li?.2,8e.'    P">d  for  descriptive  circulars. 
Tllfe.  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O 


the  equinoxial  period.  Now,  however 
the  soil  is  drying  out,  and  the  work  of 
seeding  will  be  pushed  with  renewed 
vigor.  A  large  amount  of  alfalfa  will  be 
planted  in  the  valley  this  year  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  seed.  It  has  beea 
demonstrated  that  Big  Valley  land  will 
net  to  owners  $60  to  $80  per  acre  when 
devoted  to  this  crop,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  is  probable  this  will  be  the  leading  in 
dustry  of  the  valley.  While  the  late 
storms  were  the  cause  of  a  little  damage 
in  the  way  of  washing  out  fences  and 
bridges,  they  are  generally  considered 
as  a  blessing,  as  they  assure  the  county 
of  plenty  of  water  for  crops. 

Nevada 

SETTING  OUT  ORCHARDS— The 
Semi-Weekly  Appeal:  It  is  estimated 
that  10,000  fruit  trees-  have  been  planted 
this  winter  at  Chicago  Park.  Bartlett 
pears  and  Hungarian  prunes  make  up  the 
majority  portion  of  this  number.  Be- 
sides a  considerable  acreage  has  been  set 
out  of  grapes. 

Sacramento 

FRUIT  OUTLOOK  IS  ENCOURAGING 
— The  Evening  Bee:  Despite  the  reports 
which  have  been  continually  flying  around 
to  the  effect  that  this  year's  fruit  crop 
would  be  a  dead  failure,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  largest  fruit  growers  and  ship- 
pers that  this  season  will  be  all  as  good 
as  last,  but  probably  about  two  weeks 
later  than  usual.  This  assurance  is  giv- 
en by  Alden  Anderson,  manager  of  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors,  and  other 
shippers  here. 

Anderson's  confidence  is  the  result  of 
a  trip  through  the  Placer  county  fruit 
belt,  taken  yesterday  in  company  with 
Division  Superintendent  Thomas  R. 
Jones;  Resident  Engineer  A.  D.  Miller, 
of  the  Southern  Pacific;  C  .A.  Bills,  of 
the  Pioneer  Fruit  Company;  George  B. 
Katzenstein,  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company; 
H.  A.  Fairbanks,  of  the  Producer's  Fruit 
Company,  and  Messrs.  Cutter  and  Walker. 

The  party  visited  Loomis.  Penryn  ani. 
Newcastle  and  at  each  of  these  places 
was  met  by  prominent  fruit  growers,  who 
gave  estimates  of  the  fruit  crops  they 
would  handle.  Schedules  for  the  depart- 
ure and  arrival  of  fruit  trains  during  the 
summer  were  discussed  and  agreed  upon. 

Superintendent  Jones  promised  to  give 
the  fruit  growers  the  schedules  they  de- 
sire. He  will  now  have  printed  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  schedule  time  and 
the  general  shipping  of  fruit  sent  out  t> 
the  growers. 

Those  who  made  the  trip  state  that  in 
places  in  Placer  county  the  fruit  crop  wi'.l 
be  100  per  cent  better  than  last  year. 
Alden  Anderson  states  that  he  has  sum- 
med the  situation  up  as  follows:  Al- 
monds and  apricots,  very  light;  peaches, 
average  better  than  last  year;  early  vari- 
eties of  cherries,  light;  good  outlook  for 
later  cherries;  prunes,  good;  grapes, 
good;  plums,  average  may  turn  out  good. 
Santa  Barbara 

FRUIT  SLFFERS  INJURY  FROM 
BAD  WEATHER.—  The  Independent: 
Reports  have  been  rife  throughout  Cal- 
ifornia to  the  effect  that  fruit  had  been 
ruined  in  certain  parts  of  the  state.  Th-3 
reports  have  been  so  conflicting  that  P. 
J.  O'Gara,  representing  the  bureau  of 
plant  industry  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture of  the  United  States,  was  com- 
municated with.  Mr.  O'Gara  is  the  high- 
est authority  obtainable  in  California  at 
this  time.  Following  is  Mr.  O'Gara'S 
summary  of  the  situation: 

The  heavy  rains  of  the  past  ten  days 
have  very  seriously  damaged  the  plums 
and  peaches  in  this  vicinity.  The  extent 
of  the  damage  cannot  be  definitely  stated, 


LT^T  TP  W    ^V\T\rPQ     B.  S.  Ac.r.,  Univ.  Cal.    Agricultural  Engineer.  Field 
XvvJiyiXv    VV  .  O  I  lVliViCO,    work  and  Reports  on  Agricultural  Properties,  Soils.  Re- 
claimed  Lands.  Dairy  and    Milk  Inspection,  Alfalfa  and  Alfalfa  Feeding,  Farm  Irrigation  and 
Drainage.  Cattle  Judging  and  Feeding;  In  feet  io  us  Diseases  of  Stock;  Purchasing  of  Stock  and  Agricul- 
tural  Machinery.         :>;>3|  Piedmont  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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but  it  is  wnown  that  fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  Kelsey  and  Wickson  plums  and  prob- 
ably 50  per  cent  of  the  Salway  and  Levi 
peaches  are  gone  through  failure  to  pol 
lenate.  Burbank  plums  and  Elberta  and 
Triumph  peaches  seem  to  be  in  much  bet- 
ter shape.  Other  varieties  seem  to  varv 
considerable  in  extent  of  injury. 

Stanislaus 
THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY— Oak- 
dale  Leader:  During  our  rambles  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  Oakdale  Tuesday  we 
visited  the  home  of  J.  A..  Johnson.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  a  garden  tract  planted  to 
strawberries  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  most  attractive  feature  to 
the  writer  at  this  comfortable  home  was 
the  chicken  yard,  which  is  divided  into 
several  inclosures.  Mr.  Johnson  has  ov- 
er 200  thoroughbred  buff  and  white  leg- 
horn hens,  which  he  informs  us  are  very 
prolific.  The  several  roosts  and  yards 
are  models  for  cleanliness  which,  he  said 
with  the  free  application  of  disinfectant 
is  a  sure  preventive  from  disease  and 
proves  the  secret  of  success  to  anyone 
who  engages  in  the  poultry  business.  He 
ships  his  eggs  to  Berkeley  where  he  says 
he  realizes  good  prices  even  when  the 
market  it>  low  in  the  interior. 

Solano. 

PEACH  CROP  IS  TOTAL  FAILURE. 
— The  Semi-Weekly  Democrat:  Alarm- 
ing reports  from  all  of  the  surrounding 
fruit  ranches  tell  of  the  failure  of  the 
peach  crop  for  this  section  as  a  result 
of  the  long  and  heavy  rainstorms.  The 
fruit  is  blighted  in  the  same  manner  as 
apricots,  and  there  will  be  no  crop  of 
this  variety  worth  handling  unless  con- 
ditions should  take  a  rapid  change  for 
the  better.  Reports  concerning  other 
fruit  state  that  while  the  yield  will  not 
be  as  heavy  as  in  former  years,  fair 
crops  and  a  good  class  of  product  are  an- 
ticipated. 

Sonoma. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  HOP  GROWERS— 
'  Petaluma  Sunday  Courier:  The  hop  grow 
ers  of  the  State  are  watching  with  keen 
interest  the  effect  of  the  law  governing 
their  sales.  This  law,  enacted  by  the 
last  Legislature,  was  fathered  by  Assem- 
blyman W.  D.  L.  Held  of  Ukiah  at  the  re- 
quest of  hop  growers  of  Mendocino  coun- 
ty. It  reads:  "Hereafter  in  all  sales  and 
transfers  of  hops  there  shall  be  allowed 
and  deducted  as  tare  five  pounds  per  bale, 
and  no  more.  Five  yards  of  baling  cloth 
is  the  maximum  quantity  to  be  used  in 
making  the  bale,  and  the  standard  weight 
of  each  yard  of  baling  cloth  is  hereby 
fixed  at  twenty-four  ounces.  Any  vendor 
of  hops  using  heavier  sacking  than  that 
specified  in  this  section,  or  using  any 
extraneous  matter  in  the  baling  thereof, 
shall  have  the  same  deducted  as  addition- 
al tare."  The  act  became  effective  im- 
mediately on  receiving  the  signature  of 
Governor  Gillett,  and  is  now  in  force 
throughout  the  state. 

Yolo 

YOLO  FRUIT  CROP  WILL  AVERAGE 
WELL — The  Evening  Bee:  There  are  so 
many  conflicting  reports  in  regard  to  the 
fruit  crop  that  it  is  difficult  for  those 
who  try  to  collect  reliable  data  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
two  fruit  growers  who  live  in  the  same 
locality  take  a  different  view  of  the  out- 
look. One  fruit  grower  who  has  large 
interests  in  the  Valley,  recently  reported 
that  practically  all  the  fruit  crop  had 
been  lost.  Another  living  in  the  same 
community  reported  on  the  same  day  that 
he  would  have  a  larger  crop  than  he  har- 

SEST  PILL  ON  EARTH 
TJQeople  who  are  sick  with  dyspepsia,  headache 
and  biliousness, having  yellow  complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  want  to  experiment,  but  want  a 
medicine  that  has  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  gunn's 
improved  liver  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthy.  25cts.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail. 
Write  Dr.  Bosanko  Co.,  Philada.,Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLY  ONE  FOR  A.  DOSE 


Irrigation  Pumping 

is  done  easily  and  economically  with  an 

I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engine 


WHETHER  you  are  pump- 
ing from  deep  wells,  shal- 
low wells,  reservoirs, 
canals,  or  running  streams,  an 
I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is  the 
one  best  power. 

It  is  the  best  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  easily 
operated.  You  don't  need  an  en- 
gineer to  look  after  it — in  fact  it 
requires  practically  no  attention 
whatever — it  will  run  for  hours 
at  a  time,  safely  and  regularly, 
and  when  it  does  needattention, 
your  small  boy  or  girl  can  look 
after  it  as  well  as  you  can. 


Next  it  will  not  get  out  of 
order.    I.H.C.  gasoline  en- 
gines are  made  throughout  of  the 
best  materials,  and  all  complica- 
ted parts  have  been  eliminated. 

And  again,  it  is  economical. 

Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  the 
fuel  it  uses,  and  it  gets  all  the 
power  out  of  it  and  wastes  no  fuel. 
And  gasoline  is  something  you 
can  always  have  ready.  Buy  it 
by  the  barrel,  and  it  is  easy  to 
keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

And  there  are  many  other  fea- 
tures which  we  can't  go  on  to  ex- 
plain here — durability,  safety, 
convenience,  etc.  Investigate 


them  before  you  bm*.  It  will  pay 
you  to  know  all  about  them. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are 
made  in  various  styles, — Vertical 
and  Horizontal,  Stationary  and 
Portable,  and  in  sizes  ranging 
from  2  to  20-horse  power.  When 
not  in  use  for  pumping  they  fur- 
nish excellent  power  for  sawing 
wood,  cleaning  grain,  grinding 
feed,  shredding  fodder,  separa- 
ting cream,  etc. 


Call  on  Local  Aeent  or  write  nearest  gen- 
eral agency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Western  General  Agert?ies:  Denver,  Colo.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Vtah,  Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

 UN.  mKPORATED) 


vested  last  season.  T.  A.  Merritt,  who 
lives  near  Tancred,  Is  in  Woodland  to- 
day. He  insists  that  conditions  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  have  been  represented 
and  that  many  of  the  fruit  growers  are 
unnecessarily  alarmed.  He  has  an  or- 
chard of  twenty-six  acres  and  speaks  from 
experience.  He  will  not  have  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  apricot  crop.  His  neigh- 
bor, N.  Miles,  will  have  a  full  crop.  His 
almond  trees  are  bearing  well.  Many  of 
the  nuts  dropped  off  early  in  the  season, 
but  that  was  necessary,  otherwise  the 
trees  would  have  been  too  full  and  the 
nuts  small.  Some  of  the  almond  trees 
in  the  hills  will  yield  light  crops.  The 
crop  of  early  peaches  will  be  light,  but 
there  will  be  big  crops  of  the  late  vari- 
eties. The  heavy  rains  destroyed  a  great 
deal  of  the  bloom  of  the  early  varieties. 
The  pear  crop,  from  present  appearances, 
will  be  unusually  large.  The  prospects 
are  also  good  for  an  average  crop  of  both 
prunes  and  plums.  There  will  be  but  lit- 
tle grain  raised  in  the  Valley.  One  farm- 
er who  usually  sows  1000  acres  of  wheat 
and  barley  seeded  only  about  200  acres 
this  season.  Other  grain  farmers  seeded 
about  the  same  proportion.  Late  frosts 
are  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  Killing 
frosts  have  fallen  as  late  as  May  1st.  Of 
course  such  a  frost  this  year  would  up- 
set all  present  calculations. 

Yuba. 

DATE  SET  FOR  SALE  OF  WOOL — 
The  Evening  Bee:  At  the  regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties,  held 
Saturday  afternoon,  Friday,  May  24th  was 
fixed  as  the  date  for  the  Society's  sale 
of  the  Spring  clip  of  wool.  The  place  for 
storing  the  wool,  and  holding  the  sale 
was  left  to  the  Executive  Committee  to 
decide. 

The  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
President,  W.  F.  Hoke;  Secretary,  J.  A. 
Scott;  Executive  Committee,  M.  Keenan, 
W.  P.  Smith,  F.  H.  Graves,  R.  L.  Alder- 
man and  W.  F.  Hoke.  Among  those  pres. 
ent  at  the  meeting  who  took  a  leading 
part,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above 
were  Eli  Davis,  Schuyler  Wadsworth, 
William  Rhinehart  and  W.  P.  Smith. 

THE  WOOL  GROWERS  WERE  IN 
SESSION  TODAY— Sacramento  Bee:  The 
Wool  Growers'  Association  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Yuba  county  court  house  this 
afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  date 
I  for  the  spring  sale  of  wool.  This  is  an 
important  semi-annual  event  in  this  local- 


ity and  the  amount  of  wool  brought  here 
for  sale  twice  a  year  is  gradually  increas- 
ing until  the  quantity  is  very  large  and 
the  buyers  come  from  a  considerable 
distance  to  bid  for  the  lots  offered. 

TOBACCO  PLANTS  LOOKING 
WELL. — The  Semi-Weekly  Democrat: 
President  M.  Diggs  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  Development  Association,  on 
whose  farm  east  of  this  city  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department  is  grow- 
ing tobacco  plants  for  experiments  to  be 
conducted  in  the  Sacramento  valley  this 
season.  The  unprecedented  weather  of 
March  prevented  the  seeds  from  sprout- 
ing as  early  as  they  should  and  there  was 
some  fear  that  the  crop  would  be  a 
failure,  but  Mr.  Diggs  found  the  plants 
sprouting  nicely  at  this  time  and  they 
are  looking  well,  so  the  first  systematic 
experiment  with  tobacco  culture  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  is  now  well  under 
way,  and  Marysville  is  the  center  of  in 
terest  for  those  who  are  conducting  and 
others  who  are  watching  the  experi- 
ments. From  this  point  plants  will  be 
distributed,  when  of  sufficient  size,  to 
the  four  other  places  where  they  are  to 
be  grown.  If  tobacco  culture  is  found 
to  be  feasible  and  advantageous  it  is 
probable  a  great  many  acres  will  be 
planted  in  the  valley  next  season  and  a 
new  industry  will  be  added  to  the  long 
list  of  resources  of  this  favored  land. 

SOUTHERN  FRUIT  CROP  WORTH 
MILLIONS.— Oroville  Weekly  Register: 
The  Southern  California  citrus  crop  this 
year  will  bring  $20,000,000  and  will 
amount  in  round  numbers  to  27,000  car- 
loads ,as  shown  by  figures  compiled  to- 
day. Thus  far  1'2,226  cars  have  been 
shipped  as  against  13,051  last  year  and 
15,618  the  year  before.  Lack  of  cars  is 
declared  by  shippers  to  be  responsible 
for  the  reduced  output  to  date. 

While  the  season  is  not  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  this  section  it 
will  be  among  the  best  moneymakers. 
The  growers  will  get  half  of  the  $20,000,- 
000  and  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa 
Fe  railroads  nearly  all  the  remainder.  The 
Salt  Lake  loses  heavily  in  orange  traffic 
through  the  v  ashouts  which  put  it  out  of 
business. 


of  the  results  of  our  observation  of  that 
interesting  plant  Lippia  Repens.  Lippia 
is  a  true  lawn  plant,  in  the  sense  that  it 
does  not  have  to  be  mowed  to  keep  it  in 
the  turf  form.  It  forms  a  close  mat  of 
tiny  stems  and  leaves,  very  handsome  in 
appearance  and  from  one  to  two  inches 
thick.  The  density  of  the  turf,  forming 
a  kind  of  blanket  over  the  ground  and 
the  small  thick-skinned  leaves,  render 
it  very  economical  of  moisture,  one  of  its 
most  valuable  characteristics. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  planted  a  Lippia 
bed  near  a  piece  of  ground  badly  infested 
with  wild  Morning  Glory.  Both  plants 
spread  slowly  until  they  met,  and  we  be- 
gan to  watch  with  interest  the  meeting 
of  two  such  hardy  combatants.  We  were 
inclined  to  bet  on  the  Morning  Glory  for 
we  had  good  reason  to  know  the  power 
of  this  most  stubborn  weed.  To  our  sur- 
prise however,  the  Lippia  invaded  Morn- 
ing Glory  territory,  spinning  over  it  such 
a  network  of  interlocking  leaves  anJ 
stems,  that  the  much-dreaded  weed  ap- 
parently gave  up  the  fight  and  disappear- 
ed entirely  from  the  midst  of  the  Lippia 
turf. 

The  process  is  still  going  on.  On  the 
edge  of  the  Lippia  bed,  Morning  Glory 
shoots  appear  at  intervals,  but  a  few  in- 
ches in,  where  the  turf  is  thick,  not  a 
spear  can  be  found.  We  will  not  attempt 
any  inferences  from  the  above  facts;  read- 
ers may  make  their  own  deductions.  Lip- 
pia itself,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  can 
never  become  a  pest,  as  it  does  not  grow 
from  seed,  and  when  cut  an  inch  or  two 
below  ground  does  not  sprout  up  from  the 
roots. 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 
Martinez,  Cal. 


THE  DAIRY. 


LIPPIA  VERSUS  MORNING  GLORY 

To  the  Editor:  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  troubled  with  the  presence 
of  Morning  Glory  or  other  hardy  weeds 
in  their  lawns  or  gardens,  we  give  one 


(Continued   from   Page  265.) 
quality  of  butler  that  commands  the  high- 
est price  and  consequently  can't  pay  you 
the  highest  price  for  your  butter  fat. 

"Always  try  your  best  to  keep  the 
cream  sweet  and  when  you  take  it  to  the 
shipping  station  put  a  blanket  over  it  to 
keep  it  cool  and  in  hot  weather  put  a 
wet  sack  over  the  can  and  leave  it  there. 

"In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  that  it  is 
just  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  cream- 
ery patron  to  use  care  and  skill  in  the 
handling  of  his  cows'  milk  and  cream,  as 
if  he  made  ai.d  sold  the  butter  himself. 
Don't  forget  to  stir  the  cream." 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alSoholTnKlne.  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  Mngle  evllnder  englnes^-lth greater  Am 
Leas  to  Buy-Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome  Cheaply  mounted  on  *nvw&tron  It  I a  a  combination  portable.  sUtlon. 
engine   siiro  »oa  Cataiogu*.  THE  TEMPLE  POMP  CO..  Mfrs..  Meagher  and  16th  fets..  Chicago.  X 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
"THE  MASTKK  WOHKMAN,' 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  of 
blllt-  .  '  osts 
ary  or  li actio"* 

THIS  IS  OUR  FIKTY-TH1RD  "  ' 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.  p|acer  Nurseries 


ORANGES 

AND 

LEMONS 

When  the  right  varieties  are  pro- 
perly grown  anil  planted,  are  big 
money  makers.  Our  new  booklet 
on  Citrus  Culture  tells  all  about  the 
standard  sorts,  planting,  cultivation, 
irrigation  and  packing  the  crop. 
Over  ioo  illustrations  and  something 
like  50,000  words  of  text.  The  price 
is  merely  nominal,  namelv,  25  cents. 
May  w  e  have  your  name  for  a  copy  ? 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries, 


San  Dimas,  Gal. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 
Proprietor 


MORSE 

SEEDS 

Seed  Ordering  Time 

Better  have  seeds  at  hand  for 
planting    time  —  saves  delay 

WRITE  FOR  SEED  CATALOG 

BEANS 
SWEET -CORN 
MELONS 


We  have  excellent  strains 
and  large  assortment — all 
in  the  catalog      <|  The 

long ,  wet  winter  has  delayed 
planting — be  ready — order 
at  once  <J  Seed  quality 
means  much  to  you — all  the 
labor  and  expense  may  be 
wasted  if  the  seed  isn't  right 

MORSE  SEEDS  SPROUT 

YOU  AND  NATURE  DO  THE  REST 


Write  for  Seed  Catalog  to-day 


C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

1 68  CLAY  ST.     San  Francisco 


SURPLUS  TREES! 

Apples,  4  to  6  feet   7c 

Cherries,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Cherries,  2  to  3  ft   6c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  4  to  6  ft   6c 

Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.    (Orange  Cling, 
Triumph,    Hales    E.,  Picquette 

Late  and  Wiley  Cling   16c 

S.  S.  Almonds,  4  to  6  ft   10c 

Jap.  Mam.  Chestnuts,  3  to  4  ft   10c 

Gooseberries  (assorted)    10c 

Cuthbert  Raspberries  $3.00  per  M 

Send  for  surplus  list. 

A.  F.  SCHEIDICKER, 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 
Phone,  Sebastopol  Rural  93. 

Pleasant  View  Nursery. 

CASABfl  MELON 

(Winter  Pineapple) 
SEED,    «I.OO    PER  POUND 
LEONARD  COATES   NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 

Morganhill.  California. 


"+- 

We  are  entirely  sold  out  in  all 
but  a  very  few  varieties  of 
trees  and  vines 

We  can  still  supply 

8ing,  Black  Tartarian 
and  Black  Oregon 
Cherries 

Bartlett  and  Buerre 
Clairgeau  Pears 

Elberta,  Late  Crawford, 
Salway  and  Sherman 

Cling    (Very  similar  to 
Levi  and  HenriettaClings  ) 

Peaches 

Climax,  Wickson,  Fallen- 
berg  and  German 
Prunes 

In  Grapes 

No.  1 ,  well-rooted  vines  of 

Mission,  Emperor,  Ccf- 
nishon  and  Tokay 

And  No.  2  well-rooted  vines  of 

Malaga,  Muscat,  Tokay 
Comishon  and  Emperor 

If  you  are  planting  in  any  of 
these,  submit  at  once  a  list  of 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote 
you  special  prices. 

Write  us  also  in  regard  to  your 
next  season's  planting.  We  have 
a  full  assortment  of  all 
commercial  varieties 

Silva  &  Beigtholdt  Co. 

Newcastle,  California. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burba  nk  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz..  $6.00  per   100.  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  good 

time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only  Rhubarb 
Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote  most  of 
our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improvement. 
We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever  offered 
of  this  wonderful  moneymaker.  Write  or  call  on 

J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also  Fruit 
Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts.    Both  Phones. 


EVE  BY  TBOE  TO  NAME. 


Citrus  Trees 

All  grown  at  Exeter,  in  the  great  Thermal 
Belt  of  Tulare  County.  Our  stock  is  the  very 
best  ami  is  grown  in  deep  black  soil,  which 
developes  trees  with  a  magnificent  root  sys- 
tem ami  finethrifty  tops. 

Oranges 

WASHINGTON  NAVALS 
i  anil  2  year  buds. 
VALENCIA  LATES 
i  year  buds. 
ST.  MICHEAL,       DANCY'S  TANGERINE 
OONSHIU. 

Lemons 

El'REKA      VILLA  FRANCA  LISBON 
Limes 

BEARSS  SEEDLESS  AND  MEXICAN 

CITRONS  OF  COMMERCE 
2  year  buds. 

Givt  us  an  aftportunity  to  figure  with  you. 

New  Catalogue,  superbly  illus- 
trated, contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. Mailed  free.  Price  list  on 
application. 

PAID-VP  CAPITAL  »  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Geo.C  Roeding  Pres.  &  Mgr. 
^>Box  is  Fresno.Califomia.USACl 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our  Oakland 
Warehouses. 

Alfalfa,  Grass  Seeds,  Clover, 

Beans  and  Peas. 
Trees  and  Plants  of  all  kinds 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
he  West. 

For  over  thirty  years,  Cox's  Seeds  have  been  the 
Standard  for  Purity  and  Quality. 

Our  1907  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants  free.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  should  be  in  the  homes  of  all  interested  in 
Sowing  and  Planting. 

Mail  orders  wanted  on  the 


SURE  CROP  SEEDS 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Logan  Berry 
Mammoth  Blackberry 
BURBANIi'S  Phenomenal 
Berry  Plants 
Strawberry  Plants 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

Successors  to  Trumbull  &  Beebe 
547  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  -  Cal. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Annual. 


Protect    Your    Vineyards    Against  Mildew 


With  this  ma- 
chine one-half  of 
labor  and  two- 
thirds  of  sulphur 
is  saved,  vines  are 
thoroughly  cov- 
ered with  sulphur 
upwards  and 
luwnwards  and 
does  not  affect 
the  eyes. 

Having  to  im- 
port these  ma- 
'  bines  from 
France,  in  order 
to  secure  one 
it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  or- 
der at  once. 


1 7 

••  •:- 

v  ,V.  _ 


"This  machine 
sulphurs  the 
vines  in  the 
most  satisfactory 
manner  with  a 
much  less  amount 
of  sulphur  than 
any  other  ma- 
chine we  have 
tested." — Fred  T. 
Bioletti,  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


BUY  THE. 

VERM0REL  KNAPSACK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 


THE  H. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


PRICE,  SIS.OO 

C.  SHAW  COMPANY 

Agents  for  the  U.  8.  A. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash 
Best    Tree  Wash 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address 
Sausalito,  Cal 


WA.MliD 

Man  and  wife,  no  children,  to  work  on  ranch  near 
Auburn;  wife  to  be  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  and  general 
knowledge  of  fruit  farming.  A  good  and  perman- 
ent home  to  the  right  party.  Only  those  who  can 
be  highly  recommended  need  apply.  Apply  with 
testimonials  and  what  wages  expected  to 

Pacific  Rural  Press 
Box  28      -      -      ...      -      Berkeley,  Cal. 


DEWEY, STRONG  UO 

CAVEATS 

PATENTS 

'  TRADEMARKS  ^■i* 
IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


SOIL  S 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILOARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to- 
date  horticulturists  and  fanners.  Covers  the  formation,  properties, 
composition  and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in 
humid  and  arid  regions. 

$4-593  Pages  Well  Illustrated— $U 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. '-.  Address. 

Bceft  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley,  California 
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Farmers !  Be  Progressive ! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
"Friend"  Mfg£.   Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

We  have  as  a  result  of  repeated  experimenting  produced  a 
spraying  nozzle  that  is  entirely  new.  In  appearance  it  Is  like 
catching,  no  clogging,  no  dripping.  We  are  busy  making  (not 
the  picture,  but  its  peculiar  shape  inside  makes  it  possible  to 
spray  with  the  so  much  desired  fine  mist,  and  do  it  with  less 
pressure.  It  will  pay  for  itself  the  first  day,  because  it  saves 
your  hose  and  makes  the  extreme  high  pressure  unnecessary.  It 
makes  hand  pump  spraying  real  fun.  It  is  different  from  any 
other,  yet  it  possesses  every  advantage  of  the  heretofore 
"Friend."  You  who  are  reading  this  Ad.  have  never  seen  it.  If 
you  want  one,  get  your  order  in  quick  by  sending  us  $1.55. 
Remember,  only  one  does  the  work.  No  hooks,  no  horns,  no 
tinkered  up  conglomerations  of  experimental  trash,  but  real)  power  sprayers,  hand 
pumps,  nozzles,  and  the  new  ball  shut-offs,  yet  we  can  take  care  of  you  if  you  hustle. 
If  you  desire  to  get  acquainted  with  real  "Friends,"  "Friends"  who  originate  and  manu- 
facture every  part  of  their  machine,  in  the  fruit  belt  that  is  shaded  by  Niagara  Spray, 
send  $1.55  today.  The  "Friend"  nozzle  is  the  original  large  nozzle.  It  has  had  admirers 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of  infringements  are  on  the  market.  We  hereby 
warn  all  Fruit  Growers  to  be  careful  what  they  buy,  as  we  are  prepared  to  defend  our 
claims,  and  users  as  well  as  manufacturers  are  liable.    Send  for  catalog 


fight  the  Mildew 

Sulphur  Your  Vines 


LEGGETTS 
CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


Use  the  Champion  Duster 


Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready.    Light  weight. 
Reaches  upper  and  under  side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  and  effective  work 
Thousands  in  use  annually. 

address 

F.  D.  NAGLE.  Box  14,  Sultana,  Calif. 

Leggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


—  TO  IRRIGATORS! 


Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your  own 
leveling.  Tripod,  staff, 
lev  el  an  d  sights  for  $  7. 
Tripod  and  staff  only,  $5. 
If  dealer  does  not  keep 
them  send  to 

B.  A.  Goodwin, 

Ripon,  Cal. 

Money  refunded  ifj  not 
satisfactory. 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 

Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 

Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,  a  few  years  since,  has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  mure 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  autl.or 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  oa 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  U 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiment! 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Ny, 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  States  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  ,  . 

The  treatment  of  the  -whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  l.ni- 
vcrsnlity  of  Alfalfa,  Yield*,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff,  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Maldng,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees.  Alfalfa  for  ronl- 
trv  Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture. 
Alfalfa  'as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  AHalta. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.  Price  82.00. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


enuFORNm  vegetables 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


Alfalfa 

By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth,  uses 
and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  al- 
falfa thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that 
without  reseeding  it  goes  on  yielding 
two,  three,  four  and  sometimes  five 
cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or  per- 
haps 100  years;  and  that  either  green 
or  cured  it  is  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious forage  plants  known,  makes  re- 
liable information  upon  its  production 
and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such 
information  is  given  in  this  volume  for 
every  part  of  America,  by  the  highest 
authority.  Illustrated.  164  pages. 
6x7  inches.    Cloth   $0.50 


Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  Thomas  Shaw.  This  is  the  first 
book  published  which  treats  on  the 
growth,  cultivation  and  treatment  of 
clovers  as  applicable  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
which  takes  up  the  entire  subject  in  a 
systematic  way  and  consecutive  se- 
quence. After  thoroughly  explaining 
the  principles  and  practice  of  success- 
ful clover  cultivation  in  general,  the 
most  important  species  and  varieties 
are  discussed  in  detail.  Illustrated. 
>  by  8  in.   337  pages.   Cloth  $1.00 


A  MANUAL,  OP  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION  THE  ROOTC  POM 
PDETELY  COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  CaliforniaBeans 

California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 

to  Vegetable  Growing  Cabbage  Family 

Vegetable  Soils  of  California  Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Garden  Irrigation  Celery 

Garden  Drainage  in  California  Chicory 

Cultivation  Corn 

Fertilization  Cucumber 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 

ment  Lettuce 

The  Planting  Season  Melons 

Propagation  Onion  Family 

Asparagus  Peas 


Peppers 
Potato** 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning 

and  Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers 


Price.  $2.00  Postpaid 

Temporary  Office,  Berkeley,  Cak 


Books  For  The  Farm 

A  Select  List  of  Eastern  Agricultural 
Books  which  convey  a  knowledge  of 
general  principles  and  suggestions  of 
practice,  many  of  which  are  applica- 
ble in  California. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  prices 
stated.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 


Selling  Crope  and  the  Silo 

By  Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  How  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a  silo; 
how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and 
most  valuable  of  all  books  for  the 
4airyman.  It  tells  all  about  growing 
and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling  crops 
that  have  been  found  useful  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada — 
climate  and  soil  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cultivatlom 
and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
fllling  silos,  what  to  use  ana  how  to 
fill  and  feed  it.  Illustrated.  364  pages. 

6x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.80 

Farm  Conveniences 

A  manual  of  what  to  do  and  how  te 
do  it.  Describing  all  manner  of  home- 
made aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of 
many  practical  men.  With  over  200 
engravings.    256  pages.      5x7  inches. 

Cloth  $1.00 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm 

By  M.  T.  Masters,  M  D,  F  C  S.  A 
sketch  of  the  physiology  or  life  history 
of  plants;  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  affected  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  exist,  and  how  they  In 
turn  react  upon  other  living  beings 
and  upon  natural  forces.    132  pages. 

5x7  Inches.    Cloth  $l.u0 

The  Hop 

Its  culture  and  care,  marketing  and 
manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  in  growing,  harvest- 
ing, curing  and  selling  hops  and  on  the 
use  and  manufacture  of  hops.  It  takes 
up  every  detail  from  preparing  the  soil 
and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300 
pages.     5x7  inches.     Bound  in  cloth 

and  gold  $1.60 

The  Dairyman's  Manual 

By  Henry  Stewart,  author  of  "The 
Shepherd's  Manual,"  "Irrigation,"  etc. 
A  useful  and  practical  work  by  a 
writer  who  is  well  known  as  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  subject  of 
which  he  writes.      Illustrated.  475 

pages.    5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.6# 

The  Cereals  in  America 

By  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr., 
Professor  of  Agronomy  in  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University.  This 
is  primarily  a  text-book  on  agronomy, 
but  is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer 
as  to  the  teacher  or  student.  It  is 
written  by  an  author  than  whom  no 
cue  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  compre- 
hensive and  succinct  treatise  of  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  barley,  rye,  rice,  sorghum 
and  buckwheat,  as  related  particularly 
to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  topics  treated,  drawing  freely  from 
the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  American 
experiment  stations  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First- 
hand knowledge,  however,  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  author  in  his  work. 
Illustrated,  450  pages.  5%x8  inches. 
Cloth   $176 


Asparagus 

By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is  the  first 
book  published  in  America  which  la 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  et 
asparagus  for  home  use  as  well  as  fer 
market.  It  is  a  practical  and  reliable 
treatise  on  the  saving  of  the  see*., 
raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting, manuring,  cutting,  bunching, 
packing,  marketing,  canning  and  4ry- 
ing,  insect  enemies,  fungous  diseases 
and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis 
being  given  to  the  importance  of  as- 
jaragus  as  a  farm  and  money  crop. 
Illustrated.  174  pages.  5x7  Inches. 
Cloth  te.,. 

Greenhouse  Construction 

By  L.  R.  Taft.  A  complete  treatise 
on  greenhouse  structure  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  forms  and  styles 
of  plant  houses,  for  professional  flor- 
ists as  well  as  amateurs.  All  the  beet 
and  most  improved  structures  are 
clearly  described.  The  modern  and 
most  successful  methods  of  heating 
and  ventilating  are  fully  treated  upon. 
Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  houses 
used  for  the  growing  of  one  kind  of 
plant  exclusively.  The  construction 
of  hotbeds  and  frames  receives  appro- 
priate attention.  Over  100  excellent 
illustrations.    210  pages.    5x7  inches. 

Cloth   $1.50 

Mushrooms;  How  to  Grow  Them 

By  William  Falconer.  This  is  the 
most  practical  work  on  the  subject 
ever  written,  and  the  only  book  on  the 
growing  of  mushrooms  published  in 
America.  The  author  describes  how 
he  grows  mushrooms,  and  how  they 
are  grown  for  profit  by  the  leading 
market  gardeners,  and  for  home  use 
by  the  most  successful  private  grow- 
ers. Engravings  drawn  from  nature 
expressly  for  this  work.    170  pages. 

6x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.00 

The  Book  of  Corn 

By  Herbert  Myrick,  assisted  by  A. 
D.  Shamel,  B.  A.  Burnett,  Albert  W. 
Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treat- 
ise upon  the  culture,  marketing  and 
uses  of  maize  in  America  and  else- 
where, for  farmers,  dealers  and  others. 
Illustrated.     Upwards   of  500  pages. 

5x7  inches.    Cloth  $1.50 

Profitable  Dairying 

By  C.  L.  Peck.  A  practical  guide  to 
successful  dairy  management.  The 
treatment  of  the  entire  subject  Is 
thoroughly  practical,  being  principally 
a  description  of  the  methods  practiced 
by  the  author,  and  which  after  a  life- 
time of  experience  and  study  he  has 
found  most  advantageous.  Separate 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  dairy,  physiology  and  se- 
cretion of  milk,  future  of  dairying, 
dairy  breeds,  selection  of  a  breed,  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  dairy  sire,  dairy 
standard,  care  and  feed  of  the  dairy 
cow,  care  of  the  calf,  milking,  when  to 
have  cows  come  fresh,  feeds  and  their 
value,  care  of  the  milk,  device  for  rip- 
ening cream,  churning,  marketing 
dairy  butter,  the  dairy  barn,  silo  and 
silage,  miscellaneous  topics,  necessary 
appliances,  general  hints,  dairy  rem- 
edies. A  specially  valuable  part  of 
this  book  consists  of  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  far-famed  model  dairy 
farm  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Detrich,  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  On  this  farm  of  15  acres 
which  20  years  ago  could  not  maintain 
one  horse  and  two  cows,  there  are 
now  kept  27  dairy  cattle,  in  addition 
to  two  horses.  All  the  roughage,  lit- 
ter, bedding,  etc.,  etc.,  necessary  for 
these  animals  are  grown  on  these  16 
acres,  more  than  most  farmers  could 
accomplish  on  one  hundred  acres.  Il- 
lustrated. 5x7  inches.  200  pages. 
Cloth   76  cents. 
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Grapes  are  heavy  consumers  of 
Potash,  which  must  be  re- 
newed in  the  soil  if  the  yield 
of  the  vines  is  to  be  kept  up. 

Potash 


CIIMHI.ETtl] 

jrEflTIW/.R<ts 
Mel  i*  *  ntixii  jS 


at  the  root  of  the  vine  means  a  pro- 
fuse yield  of  luscious  clusters  on 
the  frame. 

Our  free  booklet,  "Plant  Food," 
tells  much  you  should  know  about 
plant  fertilization.    Write  for  it  now. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MEYERS,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  arc,  Sole  Aftcnts. 


Till  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  pipe 


The  Heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand;  all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  IT  RESISTS  THEM  ALL.  Wood 
Saturated,  Air  Excluded — Can't  Rot.  Metal  in  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalt- 
ed— Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  in  Banding — Can't  Leak.  Our 
booklet,  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.    Mailed  free  upon  request. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe. 


Machine  Banded  Pipe. 


Bored  Wood  Pipe. 


NATIONAL  WOOD   PIPE  COMPANY 

Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles       268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support 

Patented  Nov.  26,  1901. 
Patented  Sept.  22,  1903. 

THE  PROPLESS  PROP  THAT  PROPERLY   PROPS   A  TREE. 

A  Useful  Thing  is  a  Joy  Forever 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 


Over  Three 


Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 


After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about  youi 
hard  luck.    The  preven  tive  is  cheap,  effective,  permanent. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  and  descriptive  booklet  write 


MacDONALD   &  SONS 

WATSONVI LLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  AgenU  for  the  HOYT   TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 


For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


200  lbs. 

Swift's 


Blood  k 
Bone 

fertilizer 

Manufactured  by  i 

ift  &  Company 

U3Jk 


Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


WOOL 


Five   Million  Pounds  Wanted 


Every  grower  should  report  his  name 
to  us  at  once  and  keep  posted  on  the 
spring  wool  market.    We  will  also 
tell  you  how  to 

SELL   TO  MANUFACTURERS 
CUT  OUT  ALL  SPECULATION 
AVOID  MIDDLEMFN 
SAVE  FROM  2  TO  5c  PER  LB. 


Co-operative  methods  on  a  strictly 
business  basis. 

It  costs  you  only  a  postal  card  or  a 
2c.  stamp  to  find  out  all  about  It. 

Write  us  today,  stating  size  of  your 
clip,  and  will  tell  you  everything. 

Century  Mercantile  Co. 

HERKELEY,  CAL. 


W  O  ODIN  :•& 

PUMPHOUSE 


534  536  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FrANCISCO,CaL. 

TELEPHONE  TEMPO RARV  l  Oar. 

PUMPS  ^EYERT  SERVICE 

WIND  MILLS, TANKS, GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
PIPEPIPE  FIT  jl  N6S,  BR  ASS  GOODSetc. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE, 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  4,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


The  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  of  Today. 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  of  San  Francisco  issued  a  special 
Earthquake  Anniversary  number  on  April  20,  which  was  a  notable  publi- 
cation both  in  spirit  and  matter,  and  has  been  received  with  tokens  of 
wide  popular  approval.  As  the  journal  is  technical  in  its  scope  it  naturally 
inclines  to  that  side  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation,  but  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  editor,  Mr.  T.  A.  Packard,  we  find  observations  and  senti- 
ments which  will  touch  any  Californian  heart,  and  these  we  shall  draw 
!ipon  in  connection  with  the  significant  picture  which  we  reproduce  upon 
his  page. 

San  Francisco  lives,  with  a  throbbing  life  that  pulsates  through  every 
irtery  of  her  multifarious  commerce ;  the  sorrowful  yesterday  and  the 
lopeful  tomorrow  serve  but  to  enclose  a  vivid  present.  It  is  only  a  year 
since  a  catastrophe,  unexpected  as  a  collision  with  a  vagrant  comet,  devas- 
tated her  marts  and  consumed  her  stores,  yet  today  she  presents  an  aspect 
that  appeals  less  to  the  sentimentalist  wanting  to  bemoan  a  doleful  fate 
than  to  the  man  of  action  keen  to  appreciate  a  recovery  magnificent  in  its 
Vigor.  Certainly  to  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  take  part  in  therebuild- 
ling  of  a  great  city  and  to  be  factors  in  her  renewed  vitality,  the  spectacle 
pf  the  rehabilitation  of  San  Francisco  is  immensely  stimulating. 

We  choose  two  pictures  which  afford  glimpses  of  San  Francisco  of 
|today.  First  comes  the  Ferry  building.  This  is  the  gateway  familiar  to 
ivery  traveler.  Amid  the  devastation  of  the  earth qnake-fi re  the  tower  of 
^he  Ferry  building  stood  a  silent  sentinel.  Had  it  I'alleu,  the  effect  would 
|tiave  been  intensely  depressing.  How  nearly  it  collapsed  is  known  only 
|;o  those  who  examined  it  after  the  earth  tremor  had  passed.  This 
[imposing  structure  is  farthest  from  solid  ground,  for  it  stands  on  the 
Jea-wall,  all  the  space  intervening  between  it  and  Montgomery  street,  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  being  filled  ground,  won  from  the  margin  of  the 
bay.  The  building  stands  on  piles  that  were  sunk  60  ft.  into  the  mud, 
without  reaching  solid  rock;  the  anchorage  is  on  concrete  surmounting 
the  piles.    The  tower  itself  has  no  base,  it  rests  on  two  heavy  girders  that 


cross  the  main  exit  of  the  building.  Hence  the  earthquake  swung  it 
cruelly.  The  tie-rods  were  displaced  as  much  as  16  inches,  the  rivets 
were  sheared,  and  the  plates  broke  away,  leaving  the  entire  structure  in 
a  shaky  condition,  although  it  did  not  fall,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  remained  in  service  during  the  conflagration  and  the  anxious 
days  that  followed. 

The  tower  has  been  re-covered  with  concrete  made  from  the  material 
obtained  by  crushing  the  blocks  of  sandstone  with  which  it  was  formerly 
veneered.  The  main  building  was  not  seriously  injured  and  retains  its 
stonework.  The  photograph  shows  the  new  loop  for  the  trolley  service, 
in  place  of  the  old  turn-table.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  State  Government 
that  the  reconstruction  of  the  tower  was  completed  within  six  months. 
The  clock  has  a  new  white  dial  and  its  hands  once  more  mark  time  for  the 
thousands  that  cross  the  Bay  every  morning  and  evening. 

Another  photograph  gives  a  view  looking  down  Market  street,  toward 
the  ferry.  Market  street  is  the  Broadway  of  San  Francisco,  its  main  ave- 
nue, and  its  greatest  thoroughfare.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  Flood 
building,  a  big  structure  that  survived  the  earthquake  and  has  been  put 
into  service,  being  occupied  mainly  by  the  offices  of  the  railroad  companies. 
In  the  right  foreground  is  seen  the  first  floor  of  what  is  to  be  the  largest 
reinforced  concrete  building  in  existence.  It  is  the  Pacific  building  and  is 
to  have  nine  stories.  Since  the  photograph  was  taken  it  has  been  con- 
structed as  far  as  the  third  story.  The  photograph  shows  a  group  of  men 
feeding  a  gyratory  crusher,  the  product  of  which  descends  into  a  concrete 
mixer  in  the  basement.  Along  the  platform  in  front  are  openings  to 
admit  the  descent  of  stone  that  does  not  need  crushing.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  many  cases  the  stone  taken  from  the  wrecked  buildings  is 
being  crushed  on  the  spot  for  use  in  concrete  applied  to  new  buildings. 
Brick  from  the  ruins  is  also  used  in  this  way,  tests  having  proved  that  it 
is  safe  to  do  so.  Even  old  concrete  is  crushed  and  made  part  of  a  fresh 
mixture.  In  this  way  much  of  the  old  San  Francisco  helps  to  build  the 
new  city  that  is  rising  from  the  ruins. 


Looking  Down  Market  Street  From  the  Flood  Building. 
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The  Week. 

Here  we  are  again  in  San  Francisco.  A  year  in  the 
suburbs  lias  been  restful  to  the  nerves,  reviving  and 
inspiring,  perhaps,  but  it  delights  us  to  return  to  the 
metropolis  and  to  take  more  direct  part  in  its  newer 
life.  To  undertake  publication  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay,  with  the  activities  of  restoration  and  rehabilitation 
speeding  along  on  the  western  horizon,  and  having 
only  a  remote  touch  upon  them,  does  not  satisfy  our 
journalistic  heart.  After  thirty-six  years  of  stirring 
life  in  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  does 
not  feel  at  home  elsewhere,  nor  can  it  properly  dis- 
charge the  duty  it  owes  to  its  birthplace.  Aside  from 
such  sentiment,  it  is  of  manifest  business  advantage 
to  be  in  the  metropolis,  to  be  accessible  to  its  patrons 
when  they  come  hither,  and  to  those  others  whose  lives 
are  in  those  lines  of  the  city's  trade  and  manufacture 
which  arc  involved  in  agriculture,  to  have  hand  and 
eye  upon  the  markets  of  the  metropolis  and  upon  those 
other  agencies  and  activities  which  underlie  the  general 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  Coast — all  these  ad- 
vantages can  be  but  partially  realized  from  a  remote 
point.  Here,  too,  we  have  our  own  printing  plant  in 
a  staunch  new  building  which  affords  ampler  space  and 
facilities  than  the  journal  has  enjoyed  hitherto,  and 
we  are  glad  to  be  here  for  work,  for  improvement,  and 
for  the  better  service  of  the  ruling  interest  of  the 
State  to  which,  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  our 
efforts  have  been  devoted.  Here  we  are  then,  at  667 
Howard  street,  near  Third  street,  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  active  district  of  the  reviving  metropolis, 
in  the  midst  of  its  surviving  buildings,  around  which 
new  triumphs  of  construction  are  rapidly  rising  and 
which  bid  fair  to  constitute  the  commercial  and  financial 
heart  of  the  newer  city.  In  such  a  situation  and  incited 
and  inspired  by  its  environment,  the  business  features 
of  the  journal  will  expand  and  advance  just  as  its 
editorial  features  will  continue  to  be  freshened  and 
vivified  by  a  rural  environment  which  best  befits  them. 
In  all  these  undertakings  we  crave  the  continued  in- 
terest of  our  readers  and  thank  them  anew  for  their 
support  during  the  trying  times  which  are  now  happily 
past. 

The  considerations  presented  in  the  letter  from  a 
New  York  correspondent,  on  another  page  of  this  issue, 
are  almost  startling,  both  because  of  the  essence  of 
their  significance  and  because  they  are  so  unusual  in 
a  California  publication.  We  should  seriously  question 
their  accuracy  did  we  not  know  the  writer  as  a  man 
thoroughly  Californian  in  his  sympathies  and  experi- 
ence and  possessing  ample  property  on  this  side  of  the 
continent.  The  only  objections  we  can  make  to  his 
observations  and  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from 
them,  are  that  the  former  are  rather  narrow  in  scope 
geographically  and  sociologically,  and,  if  that  is  a  true 
point,  the  conclusions  must  be  open  to  like  objection. 
If  he  has  covered  only  the  four  hundred,  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  perhaps,  of  a  certain  class  in  which  he 
has  moved  apparently,  it  does  not  follow  at  all  that 
his  conclusions  are  right  at  all  for  the  millions  whom 
we  are  working  to  win  for  California  products.  And 
if  he  writes  only  for  the  upper  crust  of  a  single  city, 
there  is  little  reason  to  conclude  that  the  conclusions 
are  correct  for  the  upper  crusts  of  other  great  Eastern 


cities;  in  fact  the  old  cities  of  the  country  are  decidedly 
different  in  their  crusts,  some  light  and  flaky,  some 
heavy  and  pasty,  just  as  it  is  with  pies  and  characteri- 
zations may  not  widely  apply.  New  York  has  always 
been  harder  to  capture  with  California  products  than 
other  cities,  although  we  have  no  reason  now  to  com- 
plain of  the  aggregate  taken  there.  We  hope  the 
letter  to  which  we  refer  will  be  carefully  read  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  fruit,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
them  comment  freely  upon  it  and  to  cite  experience 
and  observation  which  cither  affirm  or  controvert  the 
positions  taken  by  the  writer.  In  this  way  we  can  all 
come  to  understand  the  situation  better. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  took  occasion  to  ask:  "Can  it 
be  possible  the  great  Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  made 
a  mistake?"  The  provocation  to  the  question  was  his 
statement  that  "when  transported  to  Australia  or  Cali- 
fornia, our  black  bee  completely  alters  her  habits. 
After  one  or  two  years,  finding  that  summer  is  per- 
petual, and  flowers  forever  abundant,  she  will  live  from 
day  to  day,  content  to  gather  the  honey  and  pollen 
indispensable  for  the  day's  consumption,  and,  her  recent 
and  thoughtful  observation  triumphing  over  hereditary 
experience,  she  will  cease  to  make  provision  for  her 
winter."  We  wondered  how  this  could  be  true,  and 
still  California  become  a  great  honey  State,  for  where 
bees  only  gather  what  they  eat  each  day  how  can  there 
be  great  comb-filling  for  the  owner?  "Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture"  does  not  undertake  to  say  whether  our 
claim  is  good  or  not,  but  gives  this  assurance:  "All 
we  need  to  say  is.  Maeterlinck  is  somewhat  of  a 
romances  when  he  writes  about  bees;  that  is  to  say, 
he  indulges  in  a  good  deal  of  poetic  license  at  times. 
His  book  on  bees,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  is  un- 
surpassed, and  is  worth  reading;  but  the  author  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  practical  authority."  We  fail  to 
see,  even  when  a  man  does  not  claim  to  be  a  practical 
authority  he  cannot  take  care  not  to  state  an  egregious 
falsehood  as  a  fact. 

And  if  Maeterlinck  is  not  to  be  taken  as  knowing 
what  he  writes  about,  how  does  that  affect  his  claim, 
in  his  book  on  the  intelligence  of  plant  life,  that  plants 
are  as  purposeful,  as  seasonable,  as  conscientious,  as 
most  humans,  even  as  most  vegetarians.  Another 
writer  says:  "In  general  the  vegetarians  are  mystics 
and  so  they  worship  Maeterlinck.  What  are  they  to 
eat  if,  as  he  insists,  cereals  have  souls,  green  peas  have 
have  a  purpose  in  life  and  potatoes  have  white,  sweet 
souls?"  But  what  does  it  all  matter  if  Maeterlinck 
is  a  romancer?  It  amounts  to  entertainment  for  the 
speculative,  and  that  of  course  is  not  a  mean  purpose, 
either. 

People  who  are  disposed  to  worry  about  who  is  going 
to  do  farming  if  farmers'  sons  decide  to  become  city 
clerks  and  other  dependent  beings.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  worry.  There  will  be  plenty  of  farmers.  We  have 
just  been  reading  about  Mr.  W.  H.  Pew.  who  has  just 
been  elected  assistant  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College.  Mr.  Pew 
is  the  only  son  of  a  large  steel  manufacturer  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  His  father's  ambition  was  to  have  his  son 
take  up  the  steel  business,  but  the  son's  love  for  agri- 
culture, especially  animal  husbandry,  was  too  deeply 
rooted,  thus  he  entered  the  Ohio  State  University  and 
specialized  in  animal  husbandry  for  one  and  one-half 
years.  He  then  entered  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  where  he  has 
made  a  most  brilliant  record.  During  the  school  terms 
he  has  spent  all  of  his  spare  time  working  in  the  stock 
barns,  and  during  the  summer  vacations  he  has  worked 
on  the  best  stock  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
animal  farms  in  Iowa,  as  he  was  anxious  to  learn  hus- 
bandry. And  now  he  has  become  a  teacher  of  agri- 
culture. The  objector  may  say:  that  is  not  becoming  a 
farmer.    That  is  true,  but  it  is  simply  due  to  the  fact 


that  there  is  such  a  sharp  demand  for  agricultura 
teachers  at  present.  And  then,  agricultural  teacher 
are  constantly  going  back  to  the  farm  or  going  straigh 
to  it.  whichever  you  like. 

We  wrote  recently  about  cabbage  being  a  mon 
rational  Texas  product  than  oranges.  We  did  not  meat 
to  suggest  that  cabbage  is  therefore  less  worthy  o 
California.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  California  is  great  if 
cabbage,  and  cabbage  heads  may  rival  our  ^ranges 
if  the  world  continues  to  welcome  them.  It  is  currentlj 
reported  that  the  Huntington  Park  cannery,  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  received  an  order  from  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  immediate  shipment  of  5.000  barrels  of  saw 
krout  from  the  cabbage  fields  of  Orange  county,  foi 
consumption  by  the  Russian  army  in  Siberia,  and  ship- 
ment will  soon  be  made  by  steamer  from  San  Francisco 
This  order  probably  went  south  because  the  great  cab- 
bage crops  of  the  central  part  of  the  State  had  beer 
disposed  of  to  the  St.  Louis  trade.  Southern  California 
has  also  been  hurrying  off  cabbage  to  the  Mississipp 
valley,  seventy-five  carloads  going  out  from  Los  Aw 
geles  in  one  day.  We  did  not  mean  to  cast  asparagus 
remarks  at  cabbage,  it  is  a  great  commercial  propo- 
sition. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


IS  IT  THE  WORK  OF  THE  THRIP? 

To    the    Editor:      Referring    to    your    answer  II 
"Grower,"  of  Palo  Alto,  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  April  27,  concerning  what  you  call  "Black  Leaf  r 
Prune  Trees,"  do  you  not  know  that  the  orchard  of  the 
grower  is  afflicted  with  our  deadly  thrip?    I  first  saww 
in  an  orchard  in  which  I  am  largely  interested,  sevip 
years  ago.    I  never  knew  what  it  was  until  three  years 
ago;  since  which  time  the  orchard  has  not  paid 
penses.    We  will  either  dig  up  the  trees  or  graft  th 
over  into  something  else  which  is  thrip  proof,  provi 
we  can  find  that  something  else;  and  yet  that  orcha 
was  regarded  at  one  time  as  the  very  finest  orch 
in  the  State,  and  paid  the  largest  profits  of  any  orch 
with  which  I  was  acquainted.    The  thrip  allows 
bud  to  open  out  and  that  is  all.     Not  a  particle 
growth  is  allowed  upon  the  tree  until  about  the  fi 
of  June,  by  which  time  the  thrip  drops  to  the  gro 
and  buries  itself  there,  ready  to  come  out  the  n 
Spring.    The  result  is  that  after  the  first  of  June 
tree  makes  but  little  growth,  and  what  does  grow 
a  little  spindling  stem,  of  the  knitting  needle  style.  V 
can  imagine  that  after  the  tree  has  been  thus  chec' 
and  stunted  for  several  years  there  is  very  little  life  1 
in  it,  and  if  grafted  over  at  all.  must  be  grafted  w 
some  thrip  proof  variety. — ORCHARDIST,  San  Jo 

We  were  aware  that  there  is  much  thrip  injury 
your  district  and  in  some  others,  but  such  marks  as 
have  seen  are  a  scarifying  of  the  leaf,  causing  it 
look  rough  and  lighter  colored.  The  leaves  sent 
by  "Grower"  were  apparently  good,  except  a  blackening 
of  the  edges.  If  that  is  a  thrip  injury  we  do  not  know 
it  as  such,  and  consequently  did  not  assign  that  cause. 
We  may  be  ignorant  on  that  point,  and  if  so,  will  not 
"Orchardist"  or  some  other  reader  gives  us  a  description 
of  the  ways  this  insect  manifests  itself  on  the  leaf? 

WINTER  GROWING  LEGUMES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  specimens  of 
lupine  and  burr  clover.  These  plants  arc  typical  W 
this  season's  growth,  both  as  to  foliage  and  nodule 
development.  They  were  grown  on  ground  that  had 
been  manured,  both  are  volunteer,  no  inoculation  having 
been  used.  I  take  it  that  the  lupine  is  correctly  named 
and  is  one  of  the  legumes.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  their  relative  value  as  green  manure 
plants.  I  like  burr  clover  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
any  other  of  the  legumes  that  I  have  tried.  It  seems 
to  develop  nodules  better  than  vetch  or  Canadian  field 
peas,  and  in  favorable  situations  will  seed  itself.  But 
I  like  the  lupine  even  better.  It  grows  wild,  making 
a  good  growth  through  the  winter,  and  I  think  will  seed 
as  early  as  the  burr  clover.  The  nodules  commence 
to  form  on  it  sooner  than  the  others  and  the  foliage 
not  matting,  it  is  much  easier  to  plow  under.  1  would 
prefer  the  lupine  if  it  is  considered  as  good  a  nitrogen 
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gatherer  as  others  of  the  legumes.  If  it  is  a  good  plant 
to  use,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  could  get  the  seed  or 
would  I  just  have  to  raise  it?— CORRESPONDENT, 
Sebastopol. 

Your  statement  about  lupines  on  burr  clover  is  very 
interesting.  The  lupine  which  you  send  is  Lupinus 
nanus,  which  is  common  in  western  California,  always 
has  good  nodules,  and  is  a  thoroughly  good  manure 
plant.  We  do  not  suppose  you  can  buy  the  seed  in 
the  market,  because  the  plant  is  so  common.  You 
will  probably  have  to  grow  a  patch  of  it  and  allow 
it  to  ripen  seed  for  your  own  use  in  green  manuring. 

PEACH    GRAFTED    ON  PRUNE. 

To  the  Editor:  The  thrip  is  doing  such  persistent 
and  continuous  damage  to  our  imperial  prune  orchard 
that  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  have  to  graft  the  trees 
over  to  something  that  is  proof  against  that  deadly 
scourge.  It  is  much  more  deadly  than  all  the  other 
pests  we  have  ever  had  in  this  valley,  at  least  on  the 
prunes,  and  especially  on  the  Imperial  prunes.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  imported  to  this  country  from 
France  upon  prune  trees  which  were  imported  from 
there,  and  no  doubt  the  remedy  can  be  obtained  from 
there,  but  life  is  too  short  to  wait  for  some  one  to 
ascertain  that  fact.  Two  years  ago  they  were  so  bad 
that  the  orchard  did  not  even  blossom,  and  it  has  not 
paid  expenses  since.  A  good  deal  of  the  orchard  where 
the  disease  first  started  and  gradually  spread  has  been 
non-paying  for  six  or  seven  years.  I  am  now  consider- 
ing what  to  graft  over  into  it.  I  have  thought  of 
several,  one  of  which  is  the  peach.  Do  you  know 
whether  the  peach  would  do  well  upon  the  prune 
trees?  The  reverse  is  true,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  heard  whether  the  peach  would  do  well  on 
the  prune  stock,  and  I  have  had  no  experience  in  that 
regard,  except  for  one  year. — ENQUIRER,  San  Jose. 

We  must,  evidently,  tackle  the  thrip  more  seriously 

and  systematically  than  has  been  done  hitherto.  It  is 
spreading  into  other  districts,  and  we  apprehend  that 
much  that  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  lack  of  pol- 
lenation  and  other  causes  must  be  charged  to  it.  But 
are  you  sure  that  it  does  not  injure  the  peach?  From 
what  we  know  at  present,  we  cannot  encourage  you 
to  expect  much  from  the  peach  worked  into  plum  stock. 
So  far  as  using  the  plum  stock  for  the  peach  in  nursery 
practice,  in  the  hope  that  in  that  way  peaches  could 
be  grown  on  wet  land,  that  recourse  was  abandoned 
long  ago.  The  peach  is  grafted  on  the  plum  for  such 
purposes  in  Europe,  but  probably  conditions  in  Europe 
are  such  that  a  very  slow  growth  of  the  peach  is  se- 
cured, while  with  us  conditions  favor  such  rapid  growth 
of  the  peach  that  it  quickly  overgrows  the  stock  badly 
and  becomes,  finally,  stunted  and  unsatisfactory.  A 
good,  pushing  root  like  the  peach  seedling,  or  the 
almond,  seems  to  be  necessary  in  California  to  enable 
the  tree  to  respond  to  the  exceptionally  favorable  and 
long  growing  season  which  is  open  to  it  in  this  State. 
We  do  not  know,  at  this  moment,  of  any  commercial 
peach  orchard  on  a  plum  basis,  but  call  for  experience 
on  that  line  in  the  hope  of  securing  something  which 
may  be  interesting  to  you.  We  would  like  to  have 
reports  from  all  who  have  either  failed  or  succeeded 
in  grafting  or  budding  the  peach  on  grown-up  prune 
trees,  stating  the  kind  of  prune  used  as  a  stock. 

THE    TUSSOCK  MOTH. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  some  geranium 
leaves  and  the  worms  which  attack  them.  I  am  also 
forwarding  a  cut  from  an  apricot  tree.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  of  the  presence  of  this  worm  in 
this  locality  and  we  to  know  some  remedy  for  it,  and 
also  asking  you  to  kindly  give  me  some  suggestion 
as  to  the  cause  for  and  the  remedy  for  the  wilting  of 
the  apricot  tree. — READER,  Benicia. 

The  insect  is  the  tussock  moth,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest caterpillars  because  of  its  tufted  back  and 
plumed  extremities.  It  is,  however,  a  fruit  pest  and 
destructive  also  of  some  garden  plants.  You  can  get 
very  full  information  about  it  and  the  way  to  fight  it 
by  sending  to  the  experiment  station  at  Berkeley  for 
a  copy  of  Bulletin  183,  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Volck, 
after  long  study  of  the  insect  in  the  Watsonville  district. 


The  wilting  of  the  apricot  leaf,  sometimes  affecting 
a  part  of  the  tree,  sometimes  the  whole  of  it,  may  pro- 
ceed from  several  known  causes,  and  sometimes  cannot 
be  accounted  for.  If  only  part  of  the  tree  is  affected, 
the  removal  of  the  limb  is  a  good  recourse.  If  it  affects 
the  whole  tree,  it  may  come  from  root  injury  and  the 
tree  will  either  die  or  recover  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  injury.  Sometimes  cutting  back  the  whole  tree 
contributes  to  recovery. 

TREATMENT  OF  KILLED-BACK  WALNUTS. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  April  20  you  kindly 
answer  an  inquiry  of  mine  entitled:  "Too  strenuous 
walnut  trees."  I  have  been  over  my  orchard  and  find 
the  trees  injured  most  have  buds  starting  at  about  one 
foot  from  the  ground  on  the  old  stump  which  are  from 
2  to  4  in.  diameter.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  trees  have  leaved  on  last  year's  growth 
in  many  cases  with  no  frosted  tips,  while  the  worst  are 
dead  to  the  old  stump,  and  the  old  stump  apparently 
partially  dead.  I  haven't  done  any  trimming,  for  the 
reason  that  I  thought  the  old,  dead  portion  might  be 
used  to  train  the  sprouts.  They  are  so  low  down  that, 
without  some  protection,  I  will  be  unable  to  get  a  solid 
limb,  and  besides  other  sprouts  may  come  higher  up. 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  leave  the  growths  until  June 
or  later  and  then  cut  back  the  lower  ones,  and  trim  up 
all  surplus  growth?  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
July  or  August  trimming  of  the  better  trees?  Would 
it  start  fresh  growth  susceptible  to  frost,  or  would  it 
retard  and  harden  up  the  tree?  One  of  my  neighbors 
suggested  the  application  of  potash  to  harden  up  the 
tree.  I  believe  my  soil  well  supplied  with  nitrogen, 
for  I  am  informed  it  was  once  a  sheep  pasture.  There 
has  never  been  an  orchard  planted  there  until  mine. 
My  trees  were  sold  me  as  very  vigorous  stock,  and 
have  proved  so.  Trees,  however,  reserved  as  a  nursery 
were  not  touched  by  frost.  I  am  getting  as  good  a 
top  soil  prepared  as  I  can,  and  propose  not  to  irrigate 
at  all  this  season.  How  about  replacing  trees  that  are 
clearly  unfit  with  trees  three  or  four  years  old,  or  even 
five?— PLANTER,  Lordsburg. 

It  is  usually  better  to  cut  back  dead-wood  early  in  the 
growing  season,  both  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
die-back  and  to  allow  the  fresh  bark  to  begin  to  cover 
the  wound  as  soon  as  possible.  Dead  parts  thus  cut 
back  and  the  wound  covered  with  paint  or  wax  to 
prevent  checking,  would  be  in  the  best  condition  to 
recover.  You  will  have  to  tell  at  the  end  of  this  season 
which  trees  are  so  much  injured  that  they  should  be 
replaced  with  new  ones.  Where  you  get  many  shoots 
from  a  vigorous  stump  it  would  be  better  to  allow 
them  all  to  grow  and  remove  surplus  shoots  at  the 
end  of  the  growing  season,  but  where  you  are  getting 
too  many  small  sprouts,  leaders  can  be  encouraged  by 
removing  the  less  promising  shoots.  Potash  is  sup- 
posed to  minister  toward  the  hardening  and  maturing 
of  the  wood,  but  from  what  you  say  of  the  previous 
history  of  your  piece  of  land  it  undoubtedly  has  plenty 
of  potash,  as  well  as  other  ingredients,  and  we  advise 
you  to  slow  down  the  growth  by  refraining  from  any 
fertilization  or  any  irrigation.  Your  land  is  manifestly 
somewhat  too  rich  for  young  trees.  The  older  trees 
you  mention  can  be  transplanted  if  not  over  grown, 
but  the  older  they  are  in  such  soil  the  worse  they  are 
for  transplanting. 

WASTE    WATER    FOR  IRRIGATION. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me 
know  whether  the  water  from  a  house  laundry  is  in- 
jurious or  desirable  for  fruit  trees  and  vegetables?  No 
lye  is  used  for  washing,  only  soap  and  washing  soda. 
As  some  people  consider  this  water  injurious,  others 
beneficial  to  plant  growths,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  for  advice.  The  land  is  on  a  clay  hill  slope. — SUB- 
URBAN, Mill  Valley. 

Ordinary  waste  water  from  household  laundrying 
is  suitable  for  irrigation  of  fruit  trees  and  vegetables, 
unless  it  should  be  used  in  such  volume  that  the  ground 
should  be  water-logged  or  an  excess  of  alkali  from  the 
soap  and  soda  should  be  reached  by  accumulation.  We 
have  had  very  satisfactory  results  both  with  trees  and 
ordinary  garden  plants,  and  madf  special  arrangement 
by  plumbing  so  that  water  could  be  turned  into  the 


garden  when  the  laundry  or  bathroom  were  in  use. 
Working  on  the  hillside  with  a  clay  soil  you  will,  of 
course,  have  to  look  out  for  accumulation  of  water 
in  pockets,  which  often  occur  on  sloping  land.  Good 
cultivation  should  follow  such  application. 

EUCALYPTUS    IN    THE  DAMP. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  acreage  near  Los  An- 
geles which  has  good  soil  but  rather  damp — not 
swampy,  but  the  next  thing  to  it  in  winter.  Can  you 
tell  me  whether  there  is  a  variety  of  eucalyptus  that 
would  be  likely  to  do  well  in  such  soil,  or  whether 
there  is  some  other  tree  that  would  do  better? — EN- 
QUIRER, Los  Angeles. 

We  see  nothing  in  your  description  to  indicate  that 
eucalyptus  would  not  do  well  in  such  a  situation  as 
you  describe.  They  adapt  themselves  readily  to  soil 
conditions  and  are  not  afraid  of  a  certain  amount  of 
water,  providing  it  is  not  permanent.  If  you  have  hard 
frost,  however,  it  would  be  probably  better  for  you 
to  plant  one  of  the  hardier  varieties,  such  as  Eucalyptus 
rostrata,  or  rudis,  rather  than  the  common  blue-gum. 

FUNGUS   TROUBLES   ON   THE  COAST. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  you  will  find  leaves  and 
bloom  of  a  plum  tree.  It  has  acted  like  this  for  three 
years,  although  I  have  whitewashed  and  sprayed  it 
with  Bordeaux  and  Paris  green.  The  tree  is  growing 
well  and  the  wood  looks  healthy  and  is  loaded  with 
bloom  every  year,  but  at  a  certain  stage  it  looks  as  if 
some  insect  had  stung  fruit  part  of  the  blossom.  The 
peach  makes  good  growth  and  blooms  well,  but  the 
fruit  falls  when  the  size  of  a  pea.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  leaves  that  are  enclosed? — -READER,  Point 
Arena. 

Your  plum  leaves  are  affected  with  the  shot-hole 
fungus.  This  disease  ought  to  be  usually  prevented 
by  the  winter  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  although 
the  twigs  still  show  the  application  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  the  leaves  are  stricken  with  the  disease.  All 
we  can  suggest  is  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  you 
to  make  another  application  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
after  the  leaves  open,  for  their  particular  protection. 
The  reason  the  blossoms  fail  is  probably  due  to  lack  of 
pollenation.  We  had  a  very  bad  blooming  season  this 
year,  because  low  temperature  prevented  the  action  of 
the  bees,  and  the  blossoms  themselves  were  repeatedly 
drenched  with  cold  rain,  which  would  itself,  in  many 
cases,  prevent  pollenation.  The  same  trouble  probably 
occurs  with  your  peaches.  The  specific  difficulty,  how- 
ever, with  the  leaves  which  you  enclose,  is  the  curl 
leaf.  The  best  treatment  for  this  is  winter  use  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  yet  where  conditions  are  very 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  fungi,  as  is  probably  the 
case  immediately  on  the  coast,  where  you  are  situated, 
this  disease  also  will  have  to  be  fought  with  the  later 
use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  after  the  leaves  open,  or 
you  will  have  to  select  varieties  which  resist  the 
disease. 

NO  TRUE  SUGAR-CANE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  should  like  to  know  if  sugar-cane 
growing  has  ever  been  tried  or  if  the  California  climate 
is  suited  to  growing  and  maturing  sugar-cane.  Would 
like  to  have  any  information  you  can  give  me  on  the 
growing  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  manufacturer  of  sugar 
and  syrup  in  the  United  States. — READER,  San  Jose. 

There  has  never  been  any  commercial  production 
of  true  sugar-cane  in  California,  except  as  small 
clumps  of  it  may  be  grown  by  market  gardeners  in 
southern  California  and  sold  for  chewing  purposes. 
There  is  no  sugar  made  from  the  cane  in  this  State, 
nor  is  it  likely  there  ever  will  be.  The  beet  is  a  better 
source  of  sugar  for  our  conditions.  Concerning  the 
growth  of  the  sugar-cane  in  the  southern  States,  you 
can  get  very  interesting  publications  by  application 
to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  Small  amounts  of  fair  sugar-cane  have  been 
grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  but  never  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  YORK  FRUIT  MARKETS. 

To  the  Editor:  During  a  winter  spent  in  the  East 
my  business  has  taken  me  often  among  the  retail  fruit 
dealers  of  three  large  seaboard  cities,  and  I  find  con- 
ditions regarding  California  fruit  which  should  interest 
orchardists.  I  say  growers,  advisedly  rather  than 
shippers,  because  the  orchard  owner  has  usually  a  per- 
manent investment,  whereas  the  shippers  seem  to  be 
mainly  interested  in  present  profit;  leaving  the  future 
largely  to  care  for  itself.  The  interests  of  growers 
and  shippers  are  therefore  far  from  identical.  Let  me 
take  the  fruits  in  order: 

Lemons  are  the  most  successful  fresh  California  fruit 
I  find  in  the  East.  They  are  largely  driving  the  imported 
lemon  out  of  even  the  seaboard  market,  and  are  better 
packed,  finer  looking,  and  usually  more  satisfactory. 
Two  objections  are  made  by  the  retailer  to  the  Cali- 
fornia product:  Thick  skin  (which  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  finer  appearance),  and  size.  There  is 
a  large  soda  and  bar  trade  for  lemons,  which  must  give 
one  lemon  to  a  drink,  and  for  expense's  sake  greatly  pre- 
fers the  small  size,  imported  lemon.  What  is  there- 
fore needed  is  a  smaller,  thin-skinned  lemon  with  other 
qualities  as  at  present. 

Grape  Fruit. — California  grape  fruit  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  have  asked 
for  it  repeatedly,  and  frequently  have  had  retailers  tell 
me,  "It  would  ruin  our  trade  to  keep  it."  Without 
question  the  Florida  is  greatly  superior  to  the  California 
product. 

While  the  Florida  is  marketed  in  prime  condition 
California  would  have  no  place.  But  about  March  1 
the  Florida  supply  becomes  poor,  and  only  careful 
selection  gives  a  really  good  fruit.  From  March  to  June 
it  would  therefore  seem  as  if  there  might  be  created  a 
large  demand  for  our  fruit,  which  is  then  fortunately 
in  its  prime.  Unfortunately  the  Eastern  consumer  of 
grape  fruit  is  usually  well-to-do,  and  therefore  comes 
of  a  class  which  has  learned  to  distrust  all  California 
fruit.  It  would  need  careful  training  and  perhaps  at 
first  some  loss,  to  obtain  this  trade.  But  once  satisfy 
the  well-to-do  that  our  grape  fruit  can  replace  the 
Florida  after  March,  and  you  will  create  a  constant, 
large  demand,  which,  however,  calls  only  for  first-class 
fruit  and  is  easily  scared  away  if  the  grape  fruit  market 
is  treated  as  the  orange  and  grape  markets  have  been 
treated.  At  15c  each,  the  average  price  for  prime 
fruit,  there  is  a  large  margin  for  profit. 

Oranges. — The  condition  of  the  seaboard  market  for 
oranges  was  a  great  surprise  to  me.  Californias  are 
found  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  They  always  look 
well,  whereas  the  Florida  product  does  not  please  the 
eye.  When  it  comes  to  the  orange  as  a  food  rather 
than  as  a  decorative  product,  the  conditions  are  re- 
versed. Floridas  take  practically  all  the  first-class 
trade,  Californias  catch  the  barrow  trade,  and  take  the 
place  of  grape  fruit  at  cheap  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 

Retailers  knowing  you,  say  confidentially  "You  don't 
want  that.  Let  me  pick  you  out  some  good  Floridas." 
When  you  visit  and  ask  about  oranges,  your  friends  say, 
"Yes,  but  it's  so  hard  to  get  good  Californias,  and  so 
easy  to  get  good  Floridas." 

When  you  keep  house  in  the  East,  try  filling  a  dish 
with  mixed  oranges,  and  you  will  notice,  as  I  have  a 
dozen  times,  that  your  friends  eat  the  Floridas  and 
the  servants  get  the  Californias.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  never  been  offered  a  California  orange  at  a 
friend's  house,  nor  at  a  good  hotel,  and  I  no  longer  try 
to  buy  good  Californias.  Three  months'  trial  convinced 
me  that  good  California  oranges  do  not  reach  the  ordi- 
nary retailer. 

Even  in  California  it  must  be  confessed  the  same 
conditions  prevail.  While  there  I  get  good  oranges 
from  my  own  trees.  But  two  years  ago,  in  trying  to 
buy  for  mining  camp  use,  I  personally  selected  two 
boxes  of  the  best  oranges  I  have  ever  eaten,  very  large 
size,  in  perfect  order  and  better  in  taste  than  any 
Florida  I  know.  I  left  orders  for  the  shipment  of  a 
box  a  week  of  exactly  the  same  type,  and  both  said  and 
wrote  "price  is  not  to  be  considered." 

The  oranges  shipped  me  were  of  large  size,  but 
tasteless,  and  poor  keepers.  When  I  therefore  counter- 
manded my  order,  the  wholesaler  answered,  "Those 
you  selected  were  a  special  lot,  and  were  sold  out  the 
same  day.  We  may  not  have  another  shipment  like 
them  this  year." 

Even  in  California  therefore  there  is  a  quick  demand 
for  the  best  oranges,  and  consumption  is  cut  because 
of  poor  quality.  In  my  own  case,  for  an  example,  a 
dozen  boxes  probably  went  East  to  help  reduce  prices 


there,  because  the  grower  could  not  or  did  not  fill 
my  camp  order  for  a  dozen  boxes  of  first-class  fruit. 

Cost  of  orchard  care  and  time  of  picking  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  as  the  poor  oranges  by  their  taste  and 
looks  cost  more  for  water  and  fertilizer  than  the  good 
ones,  and  the  good  oranges  stood  the  long  hot  trip, 
arriving  in  first-class  order,  while  the  poor  ones  were 
half  rotten  on  arrival. 

Now  the  grower  may  say,  as  the  average  shipper 
does:  "We  are  making  good  money;  why,  therefore, 
attempt  to  do  better?"  But  the  "barrow"  market,  with- 
out which  many  California  growers  must  go  out  of 
business,  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  California  orange  is  the  luxury  of  the  office  boy 
and  of  the  tenement  house.  In  prosperous  times  these 
classes  have  money  to  spare  for  oranges.  In  bad  times 
their  money  must  go  for  food,  not  for  fruit,  and  Cali- 
fornia is  therefore  likely  to  lose  its  orange  trade  when 
the  working  man  is  out  of  work,  whereas  the  demand 
for  quality  fruit  comes  from  a  class  which,  in  bad  times 
may  close  or  rent  a  country  house,  but  in  which  the 
cost  of  food  hardly  counts  as  an  item  of  reducible 
expense.  Three  dollars  per  dozen  is,  for  example,  will- 
ingly paid,  and  such  fruit  sells  out  more  quickly  than 
does  the  "three-for-five"  class. 

Moreover  the  tenement  trade  is  one  of  price  only, 
and  there  are  strong  indications  that  within  ten  years 
Cuba  and  Forto  Rico  fruit  will  fill  the  barrows  at 
prices  below  the  possibility  of  California  competition. 

To  emphasize  the  source  of  California's  orange 
profits,  take  the  matter  of  size.  Size  and  taste  are  the 
two  factors  which  produce  price  in  the  best  city  retail 
trade.  At  Christmas  time  I  wished  to  send  a  box  of 
the  largest  and  best  Oregon  apples  to  a  friend,  and 
stated  my  wants  to  the  largest  apple  wholesaler  in 
New  York  City.  How  many  train  loads  of  apples  he 
carries  in  cold  storage  I  would  be  afraid  to  state. 

"Impossible,"  he  replied  to  my  question,  "all  of  that 
size  and  quality  are  contracted  for  a  year  in  advance 
by  retailers  for  Fifth  avenue  trade.  Go  to  Blank;  he 
may  be  willing  to  sell  you  a  box  at  dozen  rates,  but 
the  supply  is  small,  and  always  less  than  the  market 
demands." 

Contrast  this  with  a  recent  letter  from  a  California 
friend.  "My  orange  profits  will  be  less  this  year,  as 
the  crop  runs  to  large  sizes,  and  the  market  demands 
small  sizes." 

Which  is  to  say,  merely,  the  barrow  man  finds  a 
"three-for-five"  size  sells  best  now  that  the  working 
man  begins  to  economize  a  little  from  fear  of  bad 
times. 

It  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  large  sizes  are  inferior 
to  small,  for  any  man  able  to  pick  a  good  orange  from 
the  tree  takes  the  largest  size,  though,  of  course,  avoid- 
ing the  thick-skinned,  porous  fruit.  In  Florida  fruit 
the  demand  is  so  active  for  the  largest  size  that  one 
must  go  to  certain  well-known  retailers  for  the  largest 
oranges  as  well  as  for  the  largest  apples. 

Another  point  might  be  worthy  of  notice.  California 
spends  much  energy  and  some  money  on  "Boards  of 
Trade,"  "Booster  Clubs,"  etc.,  etc.  But  when  we  get 
the  stranger  within  our  gates  do  we  show  him  the 
best  of  our  products?  In  Europe,  for  example,  a  city 
which  produces  Bohemian  glass  almost  forces  the 
tourist  to  see  at  least,  and  if  he  has  means,  to  buy,  the 
best  of  their  glass.  New  York  City,  which  chiefly  pro- 
duces "financiers"  sends  to  meet  all  tourists  the  city 
hackmen,  who  most  ably  represents  the  "financier" 
element. 

Is  there  in  each  California  orange  town  an  easily 
found  place  where  strangers  may  buy  the  best  oranges 
for  use  or  shipment?  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  average 
tourist  returns  from  California  without  having  tasted  a 
first-class  navel? 

Do  many  of  our  boarding  houses  and  all,  except 
expensive  hotels,  feed  tourists  on  "cull"  oranges,  taken 
from  packing-house  waste  dumps?  If  so,  our  adver- 
tising still  lacks  its  best  element. 

Celery. — I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  small, 
bad-looking  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  sells  to  the 
best  trade  at  prices  far  beyond  the  long-stem,  finely 
bleached  tasteless  Western  product. 

Grapes. — California  grapes  have  largely,  one  might 
even  say  entirely  lost  the  first-class  trade.  Up  to 
Christmas,  Concords,  etc.,  control  the  market;  after 
Christmas,  come  tons  of  Malaga  grapes  from  Spain  in 
cork  dust,  which  are  in  every  way  better  than  the 
California.  I  have  not  seen  a  California  grape  in  a 
private  home,  and  at  the  best  hotels  they  are  offered 
with  an  apology.  The  great  increase  in  the  imports  of 
and  the  vast  sales  of  imported  Malagas  in  cork  dust 
was  almost  as  astonishing  to  me  as  is  the  banana  trade. 

Both  Malaga  grapes  and  bananas  owe  not  a  little  of 
their  popularity  to  their  perfect  condition  on  arrival. 
I  have  seen  a  barrel  opened,  every  grape  in  which  was 


in  prime  condition  both  for  eye  and  taste.  In  bananas 
bunch  after  bunch  comes  in  without  a  speck  of  rot  or 
frost.  The  amount  of  hot-house  grapes  imported  from 
England  and  France  and  sold  at  a  nickel  a  grape  shows 
the  great  demand  for  good  fruit. 

Plums  and  Peaches  can  be  counted  together  as 
quite  impossible  to  eat.  They  seem  to  be  still  on  sale 
in  season,  but  I  cannot  hear  of  anyone  buying  these 
California  fruits.  A  few  years  ago  California  peaches 
were  occasionally  used  as  table  ornaments  in  private 
homes  and  at  good  hotels.  Even  this  seems  to  have 
ceased  now. 

I  note  an  excellent  South  American  plum  ripening  in 
March  and  selling  at  fabulous  prices,  yet  selling  largely 
even  in  towns  of  50,000  people  along  the  seaboard. 
Granted  a  fruit  really  first  class  in  taste  and  not  so 
badly  packed  as  to  be  disgusting  to  the  eye,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  price  people 
will  pay  for  it. 

Cherries  seem  to  sell  well  to  a  good  trade.  The 
California  cherries  do  not  attract  me  personally  when 
on  sale  in  the  East,  as  they  are  woody,  but  one  sees 
them  bought  for  a  good  class  of  trade. 

Just  here,  perhaps,  a  note  on  strawberries  and 
asparagus  may  explain  the  demands  of  the  first-class 
trade.  A  tasty  hot-house  berry  sells  at  almost  any 
price,  but  the  early  Florida  berries,  which  look  well 
but  are  tasteless,  go  to  a  rather  poor  trade  for  a  Sun- 
day or  holiday  treat. 

The  big,  bleached  asparagus,  which  is  also  tasteless 
but  most  catchy  to  the  eye,  sells  in  March  at  half  the 
price  of  the  best  open-air  grass,  which  is  green  and 
slender,  but  has  the  taste  of  spring  in  it. 

Melons  show  the  eccentricities  of  city  trade.  Bos- 
ton consumers  demand  Canadian  melons  in  their  season. 
New  York,  which  eagerly  took  the  first  Canadian  mel- 
ons, got  bad  lots  for  a  year  or  two,  and  now  the  aver- 
age consumer  of  fine  melons  demands  "Rocky  Ford." 
I  have  no  doubt  Canadas  and  selected  Floridas  are 
largely  sold  there  as  "Rocky  Ford." 

I  left  California  last  year  during  the  melon  season, 
and  after  I  had  had  the  usual  difficulty  in  getting 
"tasty"  melons.  It  was  unusual  to  get  a  first-class 
melon  at  a  restaurant  or  hotel,  and  buying  by  the  box 
for  home  use  about  one-half  were  over-ripe  or  without 
any  desirable  flavor.  Reaching  the  East  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  Canadian  melons  which  were  not  only 
all  good,  but  all  first  class.  Any  good  hotel  served 
melons  of  the  same  class.  The  market  supplied  poor 
qualities  in  abundance,  but  the  price  marked  the  quality. 

Artichokes  are  largely  carried  for  winter  trade. 
They  come,  so  retailers  say,  from  France,  and  are 
always  badly  wilted  and  ill  to  look  at.  During  the 
winter  I  had  several  shipments  of  California  artichokes 
made  to  me,  and  found  them  to  "carry"  well  and  "open 
nicely,"  as  retailers'  slang  puts  it.  As  artichokes  are 
a  thistle  and  grow  luxuriantly  on  any  deep  (six  foot) 
loose  soil,  there  should  be  an  excellent  opening  for 
California  in  this  vegetable.  The  demand  is  for  the 
small-fruited,  named  French  varieties,  and  any  attempt 
to  sell  California  seedling  fruit  would  ruin  the  market. 
After  some  experience  in  buying  artichoke  plants  I 
fancy  no  California  nurseryman  carried  good-named 
stock  of  the  best  French  varieties.  The  California 
market  is  still  too  crude  to  demand  exactness  of  size 
and  quality  of  taste,  such  as  are  given  by  the  old 
French  varieties,  to  which  the  Eastern  market  is  accus- 
tomed. In  April  a  large  and  poor  Florida  artichoke 
is  in  the  market  at  twenty-five  cents  each. 

Canned  Fruit. — The  best  Eastern  trade  is,  I  judge, 
now  supplied  by  what  might  be  called  "parlor  indus- 
try." Some  lady  in  reduced  circumstances,  but  who 
has  not  lost  her  sense  of  taste  and  daintiness,  puts  up 
the  finest  fruit  at  its  prime  for  several  families,  or  even 
supplies  a  local  grocer.  California  canned  goods  are 
conceded  to  look  well,  but  thought  to  lack  flavor. 

Prunes. — There  is  practically  no  demand  by  the  good 
trade  for  any  except  California  prunes,  which  are  most 
attractively  put  up  and  most  satisfactory  in  use.  The 
prune  growers,  who  have  so  completely  learned  the 
business  of  growing  and  packing,  prove  that  California 
oranges  may  also  in  time  supply  the  best  trade  at  the 
best  prices.  For  prunes  not  long  ago  were  so  badly 
grown  and  badly  packed  that  the  average  grocer  still 
talks  of  their  rapid  improvement  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  overcome  local  prejudice  against  them. 
The  "glass"  trade  in  prunes  still  remains  to  the  French 
packer,  and  as  this  is  a  large  trade  at  high  prices,  there 
is  still  a  prize  open  to  any  California  packer  who  can 
obtain  cheap  bottles  for  this  purpose. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  tried  to  show  the  feel- 
ing of  the  average  well-to-do  consumer.  This  is  the 
class  which  California  can  supply  whenever  it  chooses 
to  do  so,  and  the  path  toward  wealth  and  constant 
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increasing  sales  lies  his  way.  Those  who  supply  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  the  wealth  of  the  East,  whether  to 
private  houses  or  to  the  best  hotel  trade,  need  ask 
nothing  more  of  Fortune. 

Climate. — One  California  product  I  do  not  see  on  sale 
in  the  East.  When  some  clever  man  begins  the  ship- 
ment of  iced,  canned  or  dried  California  climate  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  he  will  find  a  surprising  demand 
awaiting  his  supply.  The  local  climate  is  uncertain 
and  poor,  and  imports  from  Dakota  and  Florida  serve 
only  to  prevent  the  local  supply  from  becoming  too 
monotonously  bad,  by  making  it  worse. 

HACIENDA. 

New  York. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


HINTS    ON    DRAINING  LANDS. 

After  such  a  winter  as  we  have  had  there  now  exists 
a  conviction  that  more  of  our  lands  need  under-drain- 
age  than  we  had  formerly  supposed  and  the  water  has 
shown  us  just  the  places  where  such  a  need  exists,  and 
where  the  benefits  will  probably  exceed  many  times 
the  cost.  We  find  in  another  part  of  the  semi-arid 
legion,  namely  Utah,  an  article  specially  prepared  for 
He  Descret  Farmer  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Brown,  drainage  engi- 
neer, irrigation  and  drainage  investigations,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  take  parts  which  seem 
to  be  especially  suggestive: 

Realizing  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  water- 
logging in  many  farms  and  orchards  of  this  State 
during  the  past  year  and  especially  during  the  spring 
months,  and  appreciating  the  need  of  prompt  and 
efficient  means  of  relief,  I  am  constrained  to  make 
suggestions  along  these  lines. 

The  Necessity. — One  of  the  most  important  things 
in  farm  drainage  in  arid  countries  is  to  know  just  when 
it  becomes  necessary.  An  excellent  rule,  adopted  by 
Mr.  Mathew  Baer,  manager  of  the  Somraer  farm  in 
Tremonton,  Box  Elder  county,  is  never  to  allow  a 
wet  spot  to  appear  the  second  season.  The  experi- 
ence on  this  farm  is  that  wet  spots  due  to  seepage  ap- 
pear from  year  to  year  in  different  parts  of  the  farm. 
By  draining  these  spots  as  they  appear  this  farm 
continues  to  yield  abundantly. 

I  So  much  for  wet  spots  which  come  this  spring.  Our 
[immediate  concern  is  those  wet  spots  which  came  last 
fyear  and  the  year  before.  It  is  not  hard  to  tell  even 
mow  where  the  wet  spots  are.  They  fail  to  dry  even 
when  the  wind  blows  for  days,  and  the  surface  gen- 
erally is  dry  enough  to  plow.  If  you  will  remember 
they  needed  very  little  irrigation,  if  any,  last  season. 
If  the  crop  is  alfalfa  the  tender  sprouts  are  yellow 
or  there  is  nothing  but  the  dry  stubble.  If  an  orchard, 
you  might  have  noticed  the  leaves  curling  last  year 
from  the  effects  of  alkali. 

When  such  indications  as  these  exist  it  is  time  to 
go  exploring  below  the  surface.  It  is  surprising  how 
few  farmers  ever  think  of  digging  a  few  holes  in  the 
ground  even  when  confronted  with  the  most  certain 
indications  of  seepage  and  waterlogging.  Besides  show- 
ing how  thoroughly  the  soil  is  saturated  test  holes 
will  reveal  just  what  difficulties  will  be  encountered 
if  draining  is  attempted.  In  many  instances  they  will 
show  to  what  depths  drains  must  be  put  by  water 
bearing  strata  of  sand  or  impervious  strata  of  clay  or 
hard-pan.  If  a  clay  loam  is  underlaid  with  a  strata  of 
sand  carrying  considerable  water,  the  drains  should 
cut  into  it;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  soil  is  underlaid 
by  a  hard-pan  or  impervious  strata  there  is  no  need 
to  cut  through  it. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a 
surveyor  to  determine  the  practicability  of  constructing 
drains,  or  if  there  is  no  question  as  to  fall  and  proper 
outlet  the  services  of  a  surveyor  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

Plans  and  Estimates. — In  many  instances  the  open 
ditch  drain  is  chosen  by  necessity.  While  this  method 
has  the  advantage  of  a  low  first  cost  and  often  no  out- 
lay of  cash,  it  is  always  more  expensive  in  the  end. 
I  have  seen  it  used  to  advantage  and  especially  when 
used  as  a  supply  ditch  in  times  of  irrigation,  raising  the 
water  to  the  surface  by  means  of  check  boxes  and  as 
a  deep  dicun  between  irrigations.  Its  use  in  this  way, 
however,  is  limited  to  clay  soils  which  stand  well. 
The  greatest  objection  to  open  ditches  is  that  they 
require  considerable  land  and  interfere  with  cultivation. 
Covered  drains  are  the  most  satisfactory  and  efficient. 
Experience  up  to  date  is  that  hard-burned,  round,  clay 
tile  is  the  best  and  most  enduring  material  for  covered 
drains. 

Lumber  box  drains  are  also  used  with  considerable 
success  when  tile  is  too  expensive  and  lumber  cheaper. 
The  boxes  are  made  with  open  bottoms  as  a  simple 


ditch  culvert  with  cleats  on  the  bottom  for  clay  ground, 
and  with  bottoms  on  and  small  openings  at  the  bottom 
corners  for  loam  and  sandy  soils.  An  8-inch  board 
on  top  and  S-  or  6-in.  sides  makes  a  fair-sized  farm 
drain.  It  is  not  known  just  how  long  such  boxes  will 
endure,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  from  5  to  10  years  at  least. 
The  price  of  lumber  locally  will  determine  the  cost 
of  such  drains.  In  locating  lines  avoid  deep  rooting 
trees  such  as  thrive  in  water.  When  draining  orchards 
arrange  the  lines  midway  between  the  rows  and  place 
them  deep  if  possible.  I  have  observed  that  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees  are  shallow  in  wet  soils,  but  they  are 
liable  to  go  deeper  after  the  soil  is  drained,  and  actually 
go  into  drains  for  moisture  in  dry  seasons.  If  lines 
are  well  laid  and  straight  they  may  be  threaded  with 
a  joint  rod  and  wire  and  a  root  cutter  pulled  through 
them  occasionally  to  keep  them  open.  Alfalfa  roots 
will  enter  drains  and  obstruct  them  if  allowed  to  grow 
over  the  lines  for  more  than  one  or  two  years. 

The  proper  way  to  lay  out  drains  is  with  a  chain 
and  level,  setting  stakes  every  50  or  100  ft.,  a  grade 
stake  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  a  guide 
stake  for  marking  the  staking  and  cut.  A  few  prelimi- 
nary levels  will  tell  when  the  lines  may  be  laid  so  as 
to  obtain  the  required  grade.  After  the  stakes  are 
set  and  the  levels  run,  it  would  be  well  to  dig  a  few 
test  holes  to  determine  the  necessary  depth  and  grade. 
For  a  minimum  grade  in  clay  soils  use  0.1  ft.  per  100 
in  sandy  soils  0.2  per  100.  If  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
a  branch,  or  the  upper  end  of  a  line  with  a  heavier  or 
steeper  grade  than  is  used  in  sandy  soils,  put  in  a  curb 
4  by  4  and  2  ft.  below  grade  for  a  sand  box.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  the  heavier  grades  near  the  outlet. 
Ordinarily  larger  sized  tile  is  necessary  in  irrigated 
countries  and  especially  in  open  or  sandy  soils. 

The  mains  should  have  a  capacity  of  the  combined 
branches.  Approximately,  the  carrying  capacities  of 
round  tile  on  the  same  grade  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  diameters.  To  determine  the  relative 
capacities  square  the  diameters  and  divide  the  greater 
by  the  smaller  number;  the  quotient  will  represent  the 
number  of  lines  of  small  tile  which  may  be  used  as 
feeders  to  a  larger  tile.  If  the  branches  are  unequal, 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  branches  should  be  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  main.  If  the  main  is  laid  on  a 
heavier  or  steeper  grade  than  the  branches  it  may 
be  some  smaller  than  that  called  for  by  the  above  rule. 

Construction. — The  first  requisite  for  a  well  con- 
structed drain  is  an  accurate  and  convenient  survey 
of  lines.  In  all  but  clay  soils  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  some  other  guide  than  the  running  water  be- 
cause the  tile  must  be  laid  and  covered  as  fast  as  the 
trench  is  dug.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  sides 
of  the  trenches  are  so  apt  to  slide  in;  and  when  once 
they  do,  the  line  frequently  has  to  be  abandoned.  As 
mentioned  before,  do  not  neglect  to  place  sand  boxes  at 
points  where  grades  change  from  heavier  to  lighter 
ones.  An  occasional  observation  well  at  junction  points 
are  convenient  in  watching  the  subsequent  operation 
of  the  different  lines. 

Digging  should  always  begin  at  the  outlet  and  at 
no  place  should  stretches  be  dug  which  cannot  drain 
readily.  This  requirement  prevents  several  men  from 
digging  by  the  piece  on  the  same  ditch.  Many  farmers 
will  want  to  try  team  work  for  the  first  foot  or  two. 
In  most  instances  they  will  loose  money.  Experience 
in  the  lighter  soils  has  taught  that  the  best  way  to 
proceed  is  by  a  team  of  two  or  three  diggers  working 
together,  one  after  the  other,  and  a  tile  layer  follow- 
ing close;  often  as  near  as  3  to  5  ft.  from  the  end  of 
the  finished  trench.  For  digging^,  18-inch  ditching 
spades  are  the  best.  The  spading  should  be  regulated 
so  that  the  last  one  will  be  full  18  in.  The  last  digger 
should  not  get  within  that  distance  of  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  Don't  think  that  we  do  not  know  what 
the  'long  handled  shovel  is.'  This  is  experience  with 
'long  handled  shovels,'  garden  spades,  rounded  tile 
spades,  and  ditching  spades.  A  6-  or  8-in.  non-adjust- 
able tile  scoop  with  a  long  handle  is  best  for  finishing 
and  grading  the  trench.  Spades  cost  $1.75,  and  scoops 
$2.50.  The  best  scoop  we  ever  used  was  made  by  a 
blacksmith  in  Richfield  for  $1.80. 

The  most  accurate  and  handiest  method  of  digging 
to  grade  is  by  means  of  a  light  wire  set  parallel  to  the 
grade  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  a  light  measuring  stick  with  arms  on  top.  As  the 
nearest  edge  of  the  trench_should  be  1  ft.  from  the 
grade  stakes,  the  wire  may  be  set  directly  above  the 
stakes.  Make  the  measuring  stick  7  ft.  long  with  a 
2  ft.  arm  on  one  end.  To  set  the  line  put  it  as  much 
above  the  grade  stake  at  each  station  as  the  difference 
between  the  cut  at  that  station  and  7.  When  the  ditch 
is  just  at  grade,  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  arm  of 
the  measuring  stick  should  just  touch  the  wire  when 
the  stick  is  standing  straight  in  the  ditch.    To  avoid 


knocking  the  wire  down  throw  the  top  earth  on  the 
side  of  the  wire  before  it  is  put  up,  and  the  other  on 
the  opposite  side.  Back  sights  set  up  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple are  sometimes  used,  but  the  tile  layer  is  always 
in  the  way  when  a  sight  is  desired,  and  not  all  diggers 
can  sight  well. 

In  clay  ground  with  a  firm  bottom,  tile  laying  is 
comparatively  simple.  If  the  trench  is  properly  graded 
the  bottom  will  be  hollowed  slightly  so  that  the  tile 
will  not  be  easily  displaced.  They  should  be  turned 
until  the  tops  come  together  well.  Put  a  few  shovels 
full  of  earth  at  the  sides,  tamping  slightly,  then  cover 
to  a  depth  of  6  to  8  ft.  by  hand. 

In  the  lighter  soils  and  especially  when  there  is  much 
water  flowing,  tile  laying  is  the  vital  part  of  draining. 
If  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  not  firm  enough  to  stand 
the  weight  of  a  man  on  a  tile,  it  should  be  made  so. 
Gravel  and  inch  lumber  are  used  for  these  purposes. 
In  such  soils  neither  digger  nor  tile  layer  should  stand 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  One  can  not  appreciate 
how  readily  such  soils  are  taken  up  by  the  water  and 
deposited  in  the  tiles  below  until  he  has  had  this 
experience.  When  the  tiles  are  laid,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  should  be  covered  with  gravel  or 
clay.  When  there  are  patches  of  pure  quicksand  which 
can  not  be  handled  with  the  above  precautions,  wrap 
the  joints  with  tarred  paper  or  some  other  handy  and 
convenient  material.  As  a  precaution  it  is  well  to 
provide  inlet  boxes  every  few  hundred  feet  in  bad  soil 
for  flushing  with  surface  water. 

The  same  care  and  watchfulness  should  be  exercised 
in  laying  wooden  box  drains. 

Filling  trenches  after  the  first  foot  is  usually  done 
by  team  and  plow.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  work  the 
filling  in  solidly.  Trouble  with  irrigation  water  will 
follow  if  the  soil  is  loose.  In  the  sandy  soils  attempts 
to  irrigate  over  drains  should  not  be  made  the  first 
season.  Protect  the  lines  by  surface  ditches  and  cross 
only  in  secure  places. 

References. — For  further  information  see  Prof.  C.  G. 
Elliott's  'Practical  Farm  Drainage,'  $1,  and  'Engineer- 
ing of  Land  Drainage,'  $1.50.  Published  by  John  Wiley 
&  Sons.  (These  can  be  ordered  from  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  at  the  prices  stated.)  Also  "Fanners'  Bul- 
letin No.  187'  can  be  had  free  by  applying  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


SHEEP  AS  AN  ADJUNCT  IN  MIXED  FARMING. 

We  have  often  urged  this  annex  to  the  common 
scheme  in  mixed  farming,  and  if  one  is  sure  he  can 
handle  the  dog  question,  there  is  probably  nothing 
which  will  pay  better  for  the  investment  and  effort. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Baird  recently  put  the  matter  in  this  form 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Stock  Growers'  Association: 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  induce  the 
stockmen  of  Kansas  to  abandon  cattle-  and  pork-pro- 
duction and  engage  exclusively  in  sheep-raising,  I  do 
claim  that  from  10  to  100  or  more  sheep  could  be 
profitably  maintained  on  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
farms  in  addition  to  the  live  stock  that  are  already- 
kept  thereon.  For  a  period  of  23  years,  I  have  been 
engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising  where  I 
now  reside.  I  have  been  raising  horses,  cattle,  and 
hogs  during  this  entire  period,  and  for  the  last  16 
years  I  have  kept  from  100  to  125  breeding  ewes  of  the 
mutton  type.  I  have  endeavored  to  produce  as  good 
stock  of  all  kinds  as  I  could,  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
most  profitable  manner.  I  have  found  no  other  class 
of  live  stock  more  profitable  in  dollars  and  cents  than 
the  sheep.  Aside  from  this  fact,  I  find  that  I  can  now 
keep  as  much  other  stock  as  formerly  in  addition  to 
the  sheep. 

Some  of  my  fields  produce  twice  as  much  grain  as 
formerly  and  my  grass  lands  are  much  more  productive 
than  they  were.  There  is  no  great  mystery  connected 
with  the  care  of  the  farm  flock,  but  there  is  more  to 
do  than  to  purchase  a  flock  and  turn  them  out  to 
shift  for  themselves  without  proper  attention  and 
shelter,  if  one  expects  to  add  to  his  bank  account. 
Costly  barns  are  not  a  necessity,  but  some  sort  of  a 
shed  that  will  keep  them  dry  is  needed.  Let  your 
roofs  be  constructed  of  shingles,  boards,  iron,  or  any 
material  that  will  keep  off  cold  rains,  sleet,  etc.  1 
prefer  a  shed  extending  east  and  west,  open  or  partly 
so  on  the  south  side,  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  closed 
if  bad  storms  occur.  Give  plenty  of  pure  air,  a  dry 
place  to  lie  down,  and  all  the  sunshine  possible,  thereby 
adding  to  the  comfort  and  thrift  of  the  flock  and  the 
profits  of  the  owner. 

Woven  wire  makes  an  .  ideal  sheep  fence,  but  if 
you  have  a  good,  three-strand  barb-wire  fence,  such 
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as  every  one  should  have  who  keeps  cattle  and  desires 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  neighbor,  all  that  is 
needed  is  two  or  three  additional  wires  at  the  bottom, 
and  you  have  a  good  sheep  fence,  and  at  the  present 
cost  of  wire  this  is  not  a  very  expensive  item.  I  have 
several  miles  of  this  kind  of  fence,  some  of  which  has 
been  in  use  IS  years  and  has  answered  every  purpose. 
Some  say  fear  of  dogs  and  wolves  prevent  them  from 
keeping  sheep.  There  are  plenty  of  worthless  cur* 
in  my  locality  and  some  coyotes,  but  in  15  years  I 
have  lost  by  coyotes  one  old  ewe,  and  one  lamb.  I 
have  lost  none  by  dogs.  Corral  your  sheep  while 
lambs  are  young  and  keep  plenty  of  bells  on  the  flock. 
You  have  all  seen  a  dog  lie  down  and  howl  at  the 
ringing  of  a  bell.  It  hurts  his  feelings  somehow,  prob- 
ably his  nervous  system,  and  his  relative,  the  coyote, 
is  affected  in  the  same  way.  The  class  of  sheep  form- 
erly kept  to  a  large  extent  in  the  West  were  not  of  a 
mutton  type,  and  were  kept  primarily  for  wool,  and 
were  often  retained  for  that  purpose  in  the  flock  until 
the  most  profitable  days  were  passed.  Small  wonder 
when  it  reached  market  its  carcass  met  with  little 
favor  and  sold  for  little  money.  However,  your  mod- 
ern, well-bred,  well-fed  mutton  lamb  will  be  as  large 
at  a  few  months  of  age  as  the  former  ever  grew,  and 
the  quality  of  its  meat  is  as  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  former  as  that  of  your  modern,  well-bred  beef 
steer  excels  that  of  the  old-fashioned,  long-horned 
Texas  cow. 

The  result  is  we  have  a  good  market  for  mutton 
which  is  increasing,  at  prices  that  are  very  profitable 
to  the  producer.  With  lambs  selling  at  6  to  8  cents  on 
the  market,  a  ewe  that  will  produce  a  lamb  that  will 
weigh  80  to  100  lb.  at  weaning,  and  annually  a 
fleece  that  will  sell  for  $2  or  $3  certainly  pays  a  good 
profit  on  her  keeping.  If  you  purchase  a  few  good 
ewes,  the  best  matronly  looking  grades  you  can  get, 
and  breed  them  to  the  best  pure-bred  rams  you  can 
purchase,  of  one  of  the  mutton  breeds  that  you  prefer, 
you  can  raise  a  class  of  lambs  that  should  be  better 
than  their  dams,  and  sell  well  on  the  markets.  By 
selecting  the  best  of  our  ewe  lambs  each  year  and 
breeding  to  a  first-class  ram  each  time,  you  can  soon 
build  up  a  flock  that  will  please  your  eye  and  strengthen 
your  bank  account.  Your  ram  is  one-half  the  flock, 
and  in  case  your  ewes  are  grades  he  is  more  than  a 
half,  when  it  comes  to  giving  form  and  quality  to  a 
flock.  Never  use  a  grade  ram  on  any  kind  of  ewes, 
if  you  want  to  improve  your  flock.  Any  of  the  mutton 
breeds  are  good.  Select  the  breed  you  like  best,  but  be 
sure  to  get  a  good  individual  to  head  your  flock. 


The  Apiary. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Claremont,  Los  Angeles  county, 
published  in  the  American  Bee  Journal,  some  advice 
which  he  recently  gave  in  person  to  visitors  from 
Chicago,  who  came  to  California  for  better  health  and 
bee-keeping.    He  writes: 

They  desire  to  be  much  out-of-doors,  and  wish  to 
find  some  pleasant  employment  that  may  occupy  their 
hands,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  some  financial 
returns  for  their  labor.  Our  friends  have  done  well 
to  come  to  this  region,  especially  if  they  have  lung 
trouble.  Here  we  can  live  out-of-doors,  virtually, 
winter  and  summer,  and  diseased  lungs  must  be  pretty 
bad  that  can  still  cling  to  disease  in  the  face  of  such 
out-of-door  life.  I  know  of  many  who  have  come 
here  with  serious  lung  ailments  who  are  now  well  and 
vigorous.  Out-door  air  is  the  great  panacea  for  incip- 
ient tuberculosis  and  asthma,  and  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  either  of  these  diseases  find  the  dry,  pure 
air  of  Southern  California  a  very  great,  and  ofttimes 
absolute  relief.  In  case  of  tuberculosis,  people  from 
the  East  who  come  here  in  time,  and  exercise  reason- 
able care  after  they  get  here,  are  almost  sure  to  make 
good  and  speedy  recovery. 

What  can  one  hope  to  gain  net  per  colony,  in  case 
of  intelligent  management?  I  am  glad  that  he  added 
the  last,  as  very  much  depends  here,  as  elsewhere, 
upon  the  energy  and  skill  that  one  gives  to  the  business. 
I  know  of  an  able  bee-keeper  who  has  kept  bees  here 
many  years  and  his  record  is  about  75  lb.  of  honey  per 
colony  per  year.  As  he  has  averaged  about  6  cents 
per  pound  for  his  honey,  it  is  easy  to  compute  what 
he  has  secured.  Some  years  the  profits  are  very  great 
— greater  than  anywhere  else  I  know  of  in  the  world. 
But  over  against  this  we  must  remember  that  not 
infrequently  because  of  slight  rainfall  there  are  no 
profits  at  all;  and  sometimes  such  seasons  are  not 
single,  though  1  have  never  known  but  two  failures  to 
come  in  succession,  and  one  of  these  was  not  absolute. 


The  worst  is  not  yet  though,  for  in  these  seasons  of 
greatest  honey  dearth,  the  bees  must  be  fed,  and  so 
there  is  not  only  no  gain,  but  absolute  loss. 

They  asked  if  it  would  be  better  to  engage  with  some 
bee-keeper  for  a  year  and  take  what  he  might  be  able 
to  get  for  his  service,  or  buy  a  few  colonies  and  com- 
mence at  once  'on  his  own  hook.'  Without  doubt  he 
would  learn  faster  by  the  first  method,  and  perhaps 
would  be  as  rich  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  there  is 
a  pleasure  in  working  the  thing  out  for  one's  self,  and 
by  thoroughly  reading  the  best  bee-books  and  taking 
one  or  two  good  bee-papers  he  might  hope — certainly 
after  visiting  one  or  two  good  apiaries,  and  observing 
carefully  the  work  of  the  bees — to  get  on  without 
making  any  very  serious  blunder,  especially  if  he  had 
some  bee-keeper  near  by  with  whom  to  counsel  if 
the  case  required. 

These  friends  wished  also  to  know  how  many  colo- 
nies I  should  advise  them  to  purchase  in  case  they 
concluded  to  go  ahead  at  once.  I  answered  10,  and 
certainly  not  more  than  20.  The  coming  season,  be- 
cause of  our  generous  rains,  promises  to  be  admirable, 
and  if  one  started  with  20  colonies  and  cared  not  to 
secure  much  honey  the  first  year,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  increase  these  to  60  colonies  or  more  the  first 
year  and  thus,  another  season,  he  would  be  able  to  have 
a  fairly  good-sized  apiary,  when  he  could  again  work 
for  honey  or  increase,  as  would  most  suit  his  pleasure. 

I  was  also  asked  to  give  the  probable  expense,  kind 
of  hive,  and  location  that  I  would"  advise.  I  replied 
that  I  had  known  good  colonies  in  desirable  hives  to 
be  purchased  at  $5  each,  and  that  I  did  not  think  that 
he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  pay  much  more  than  that 
for  good,  strong  colonies.  I  urged  that  he  take  special 
pains  to  see  that  there  was  no  foul  brood  in  the 
colonies  purchased. 

In  case  one  works  only  for  increase  the  other  ex- 
penses need  not  be  great  for  the  first  year.  A  good 
smoker,  bee-hat,  and  other  necessary  implements  are 
not  expensive,  and,  besides  these,  there  would  be  little 
else  than  the  hives. 

I  also  strongly  recommended  that  he  adopt  the 
Langstroth  hive,  with  the  Langstroth  frame;  not  that 
these  were  necessarily  any  better  than  some  of  the 
other  hives,  but  they  are  doubtless  as  good,  and,  being 
most  used,  have  more  to  recommend  them  than  any 
other  hive  that  I  know  of. 

As  to  location,  1  made  only  two  points:  One  is, 
care  to  be  in  the  midst  of  good  forage,  preferably  near 
the  mountains;  and,  second,  to  be  as  far  from  other 
bee-keepers  as  possible',  though  this  last  is  not  so 
important  in  California  as  in  other  sections.  When 
we  have  good  honey  seasons  there  is  so  much  nectar 
that  we  find  bees  do  well  even  though  somewhat 
crowded.  I  should  wish  to  have  an  abundance  of  sage 
(both  black  and  white),  and  should  like  to  have  these 
not  only  on  the  plains  and  mesas,  but  should  like  to 
have  them  extend  well  up  into  the  canons,  that  the 
honey  season,  always  long  here,  might  be  further  ex- 
tended. It  is  also  very  desirable  to  be  in  the  region  of 
large  orchards,  for  the  nectar  from  such  source  is 
always  valuable  for  stimulation  if  not  for  market. 


Poultry  Yard. 


ESTABLISHING    A    LAYING  STRAIN. 

Last  week  we  had  an  interesting  review  of  the  sub- 
ject of  improving  fowls  by  intelligent  selection  and 
breeding  from  satisfactory  types.  Now  we  have  farther 
and  more  specific  hints  by  Mrs.  Ella  L.  Layson  in 
the  Petalmna  Poultry  Journal,  about  establishing  a  laying 
strain : 

Observation  and  trapnesting  have  demonstrated  what 
type  of  fowl  makes  the  best  layers  and  that  they  are 
hens  in  which  the  feminine  characteristics  are  most 
strongly  emphasized.  Fanciers,  in  order  to  accentuate 
a  certain  point,  mate  birds  together  that  are  strong  in 
the  desired  point,  which  may  be  color  of  plumage, 
symmetry,  comb,  etc.  For  instance,  in  breeding  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  in  order  to  have  males  as  dark  as  the 
standard  requires,  results  are  more  certain  if  very  dark 
females  are  mated  with  males  of  standard  color.  Cock- 
erels from  such  a  mating  would  average  well  in  color, 
while  the  pullets  will  be  too  dark  for  standard  require- 
ments, and  for  breeding  purposes  will  only  be  of  use 
as  cockerel  breeders,  making  another  mating  necessary 
to  obtain  pullets  of  the  required  color. 

To  obtain  the  very  large,  drooping  comb  so  desirable 
in  Minorca  hens,  some  breeders  mate  their  hens  having 
the  best  developed  comb  with  cockerels  having  thin 
set  combs,  drooping  to  one  side,  which  would  ordinarily 
disqualify  them.  Females  from  these  matings  will  have 
superior  combs  of  the  desired  type.    For  the  cockerel 


mating,  the  best  male  bird  would  be  chosen,  but  the 
hens  should  be  rather  coarse  in  appearance,  having  a 
large,  thick  head,  upright  and  rather  heavy  comb,  and 
the  result  should  be  cockerels  very  strong  in  head 

points. 

Now  it  is  shape  we  want  to  breed  for,  and  acting 
upon  the  principle  illustrated  above  we  should  select 
the  hens  having  long,  wedge-shaped  bodies  well  set 
up,  slender  head,  long  neck  which  should  be  accom- 
panied with  nervous  energy  and  a  general  appearance 
of  sprightliness,  and  mate  them  with  cockerels  from  the 
most  prolific  layers,  that  incline  to  feminineness,  rather 
than  the  strongly  masculine  in  appearance,  as  indicated 
by  a  rather  long  body  and  back,  narrow  head,  slender 
neck,  slow  development  of  comb  and  legs,  inclined 
to  be  slender  instead  of  the  sturdy,  thick-set  legs  we 
demand  in  male  birds  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  pullets  from  this  mating  will  be  of  a  pronounced 
feminine  type  and  should  make  prolific  layers.  The 
best  of  them  should  be  mated  with  their  sire  which 
will  tend  to  more  firmly  establish  the  desired  qualities. 

Then  we  should  introduce  new  blood  by  mating  the 
second  lot  of  pullets  with  males  of  good  laying  strain, 
leaving  the  female  line  unbroken. 

At  the  very  least  one  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  females  in  their  breeding  pens  and  mate  their 
birds  intelligently,  discarding  hens  of  coarse  appear- 
ance, for  they  are  inferior  layers,  inactive  and  get  too 
fat,  or,  if  belonging  to  the  American  breeds,  want  U 
sit  persistently.  It  pays  to  take  this  trouble  as  thl 
results  of  correct  mating  are  evident  for  a  long  t:me. 
Heredity  is  a  powerful  force  either  building  up  or  < le- 
stroying.  To  illustrate  how  strong  the  laying  instinct 
may  become,  we  will  relate  an  incident  about  one  of 
our  White  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  She  was  suppose* 
to  be  pure  bred,  but  her  blue  tinted  plumage  showeff 
plainly  the  presence  of  Andalusian  blood  that  had  at 
some  time  been  introduced  into  the  strain.  She  wafl 
probably  the  best  layer  we  ever  had.  After  months  of 
continual  laying  she  became  broody,  but  after  one  night 
on  the  nest  she  selected  a  nest  in  another  building 
and  in  two  or  three  days  resumed  laying.  After  awhile 
she  again  became  broody  and  moved  into  another  build- 
ing and  very  soon  began  laying.  She  'broke  up'  her 
broodiness  three  times  in  all,  but  after  she  moved  m 
to  the  fourth  building  she  soon  became  broody  anfl 
gave  up  at  last  to  the  motherly  instincts  of  her  Pl« 
mouth  Rock  nature. 

Heavy  laying  that  comes  from  heavy  feeding  and  the 
use  of  stimulants  can  not  be  perpetuated,  for  the  resin 
is  only  temporary  and  chicks  raised  from  such  eggs 
will  be  weakly  and  inferior.  Laying  qualities  in  order 
to  be  perpetuated  must  be  inherent  and  have  their 
source  in  the  physical  structure  adapted  to  the  s trail 
of  continuous  laying.  Hens  with  long,  wedge-shapefl 
bodies  are  not  only  better  layers,  but  they  are  healthieB 
for  they  have  a  full  and  normal  development  of  the 
digestive  system  as  well  as  of  the  egg  organs,  indfj 
eating  strength  and  vitality. 

With  a  good  ancestry  established,  there  are  minor 
details  to  be  considered  to  prevent  the  stock  from  de- 
teriorating,  which  includes  hatching  at  the  proper  sea 
son,  correct  feeding  and  general  care  of  the  birds 
Chicks  raised  from  the  same  breeders,  but  hatched  at 
different  times,  will  vary  in  size  and  shape.  The  chicks 
hatched  early  will  be  fully  developed  and  represent 
the  type  from  which  they  originated,  but  the  late  chicks 
will  be  more  compact  in  appearance  and  undersized. 
To  breed  from  these  birds  will  be  taking  a  step  back- 
ward. 

The  pullets  must  be  fed  a  liberal  quantity  of  food, 
but  not  of  a  stimulating  nature.  Some  poultry  raisers 
think  it  is  all  right  to  keep  their  growing  pullets  on 
short  rations,  as  they  are  not  laying;  but  chickens,  as 
well  as  young  animals  at  the  growing  period,  require 
an  abundance  of  nourishing  food  that  will  build  up  a 
well-developed  body  full  of  stored  vitality. 

f-Iarly  hatched,  well  fed  and  fully  developed  pullets 
will  lay  eggs  as  large  as  those  laid  in  maturity,  after 
the  first  one  or  two,  and  their  chicks  will  be  strong  and 
vigorous. 


DRAWING  POULTRY  NOT  APPROVED. 

A  bill  in  the  New  York  Legislature  requiring  the 
drawing  of  all  poultry  placed  in  cold  storage  for  ship- 
ment was  defeated.  An  authority  on  the  subject  says: 
"The  greater  part  of  the  dressed  poultry  shipped  from 
Texas  is  undrawn,  and  it  was  shown  in  the  New  York 
investigation  the  same  bacteria  exist  in  the  human 
body  as  in  undrawn  poultry  and  that  undrawn  poultry, 
frozen  in  good  condition,  comes  out  of  storage  in  good 
condition.  Another  thing,  when  poultry  is  undrawn 
it  allows  the  dressed  meat  to  retain  its  natural  shape. 
In  packing,  if  the  poultry  is  drawn,  the  meat  is  more 
subject  to  being  bruised  and  crushed  out  of  shape. 
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SECURITY 
GALL  SALVE 


W       POSITIVELY  HEALS  W 

/SORE  SHOULDERSX 

■  SORE  NECKS  OH  BACKS  ON  ■ 

I  HORSES  ^2  MULES  I 

I         IT  HEALS  THEM  ANYWAY 

I       IN  HARNESS*  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  (OLE  ■ 

■  IF  NOT  SOLO  IN  TOUR  TOWN  WE  WILL  SEND  TOU  M 
M  CZDCCZ    SAMPLE.  It  jou  Mid  urn  M 

rnCC   lh»  nam»  of  your  dealer.  M 
Put  up  In  20c,  SOc  and  Si. 00  Cans  LW 
^kMONEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS  M 

^kSECURiTY  Remedy  Co.X 

^MINNEAPOLIS  MIIMN.^^ 


F0B  BARB  WIRE  &  ALL  CUTS  USE 
SECURITY  ANTISEPTIC  HEALER 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Kings. 

SEEDING  PLANT.— Hanford  Semi- 
Veekly  Journal:  Contractor  J.  F.  Brown 
icgan  the  erection  of  the  new  raisin 
)acking  house  and  seeding  plant  of  the 
tforth  Ontario  Packing  Company  on 
Dhursday,  and  will  have  it  completed  in 
itne  to  handle  this  year's  crop.  The 
milding  will  be  two  stories  in  height 
nd  cover  a  ground  area  of  60x150  feet, 
nd  will  be  of  wooden  construction.  It 
s  situated  directly  south  of  their  present 
>lant  and  will  fully  double  the  output 
f  that  establishment  for  a  much  greater 
umber  of  people  than  they  have  ever 
mployed  at  their  plant  in  this  city. 

BEET  FACTORY  AT  CORCORAN. 
—The  Fresno  Morning  Republican: 
Tentative  plans  are  out  for  a  new  fae- 
ry for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar, 
he  plant  to  be  erected  in  Corcoran, 
Cings  county,  in  time  to  care  for  the 
mmense  crop  of  beets  now  in  a  thriv- 
ng  condition  in  the  Tulare  Lake  region. 
R.  D.  Hunter  who,  with  his  business 
[jiartiier.  Gordon  Hall,  of  San  Fran- 
:isco,  is  looking  after  his  2000-acre 
Wich  in  the  Corcoran  county,  states 
Bat  the  beet  factory  is  certain.  Messrs. 
Jail  and  Hunter  will,  in  a  few  days, 
Hnmence  the  first  cutting  of  a  500- 
icre  field  of  alfalfa,  and  later  will  have 
000  acres  more  of  the  same  product  to 
larvest.  They  report  that  wheat  is  look- 
ng  well  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  much 
>f  it  was  sown  late,  more  moisture  is 
leeded  to  fully  develop  what  promises 
0  be  a  large  crop. 

Lake. 

WILL  INCREASE  OUTPUT  OF 
ZELEBRATED  LAKE  COUNTY 
JEANS. — Lake  County  Bee:  H.  Wam- 
)old  and  Wm.  Maginnis  are  going  to 
un  the  Upper  Lake  cannery  this  year, 
.nd  are  making  preparations  to  put  in 
heir  crop  of  beans  as  soon  as  possible. 
Vlr.  Wambold  was  up  from  Lakeport 
ast  week  and  rented  all  the  available 
lean  land  in  the  vicinity,  and  now  he 
las  made  arrangements  to  have  the 
and  plowed  within  the  next  two  weeks, 
[f  all  expectations  are  fulfilled  the  out- 
)ut  of  the  canneries  will  be  increased 
:onsiderably  this  year,  and  labor  is 
ikely  to  be  in  great  demand.  Mr. 
Mendenhall  also  intends  to  crowd  his 
annery  to  its  fullest  capacity  this  sea- 
on,  and  with  both  canneries  doing  their 
Jtmost,  lively  times  are  expected  later 
on. 

Sacramento. 

FIRST  BOX  OF  CHERRIES.— 
The  first  box  of  cherries  for  the  sea- 
on  was  shipped  yesterday  from  Vaca- 
ville  to  Philadelphia.  These  cherries 
ire  of  the  guingne  variety  and  were 
grown  by  T.  Lee  Gates  of  Vacaville. 
They  were  shipped  through  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors. 
I  Last  year  the  first  box  was  shipped 
East  and  was  sold  for  $2400.  the  money 
|going  to  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
ufferers.    While  the  distributors  do  not 


expect  to  realize  this  price,  the  first  box 
of  cherries  always  brings  a  high  price 
in  the  East. 

The  season  this  year  is  about  two 
weeks  behind  that  of  last  year,  but  all 
indications  and  reports  from  the  fruit 
districts  are  that  the  crops  will  be  good. 
The  first  carload  of  cherries  will  be 
shipped  from  Vacaville  in  about  ten  days 
or  two  weeks. 

BAD  NEWS  FOR  THE  BUGS.— The 
Sacramento  Union:  The  first  batch  of 
beneficial  insects  that  will  be  sent  out 
from  the  hatchery  in  this  city  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Commission  will  be 
the  parasite  of  the  brown  apricot  scale. 
Many  colonies  of  these  will  be  shipped 
into  the  fruit  sections  of  the  State  and 
will  be  liberated  in  the  orchards  about 
the  middle  of  next  month.  The  para- 
sites breed  but  once  a  year,  and  are 
active  as  soon  as  the  flies  are  out. 

Santa  Cruz. 

POINTERS  FOR  POTATO  GROW- 
ERS.— The  Pajaronian:  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  potato  grower  is  to  get  a 
profitable  yield  with  due  allowance  for 
the  loss  caused  by  various  pests  which 
attack  this  crop. 

The  first  of  these  pests  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  potato  worm.  The  best  pro- 
tection against  worms  is  afforded  by  a 
deep  covering  of  the  tubers  under  moist 
soil.  Deep  planting  will  probably  have 
a  tendency  to  cause  the  tubers  to  form 
at  greater  depths  than  if  the  planting 
were  shallow,  but  too  deep  planting  will 
weaken  the  plants  or  possibly  prevent 
sprouting  entirely.  This  method  of 
covering  must  then  be  supplemented  by 
hilling.  In  order  to  hill  satisfactorily 
the  rows  must  be  at  least  36  inches 
wide — better  40  inches.  These  distances 
will  allow  for  enough  dirt  to  make  a 
good  hill  without  making  the  sides  too 
steep.  Hilling  in  narrow  rows,  with 
consequent  production  of  narrow  ridges, 
causes  the  soil  to  dry  out  very  rapidly, 
and  dry  ground  is  not  nearly  as  efficient 
a  protection  as  the  wet  when  it  is  moist. 
A  certain  grower  is  planning  to  run 
water  between  the  rows  after  hilling,  in 
order  to  increase  the  surface  moisture 
and  so  prevent  the  worms  from  reaching 
the  tubers.  This  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest,  as  it  should  bring 
good  results. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A.  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Eingboue  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites. 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattla. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  f°r  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  Is  Invaluable. 

tTirx  bottle  of  Caustio  Salaam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  girm  satisfaction.  Price  81.M 
per  bonis.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  wltu  full  directions  for 
Its  use  E#"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

Ths  Lawrence-William.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


No  Nitrate  of 
Soda  used 


Nitrate  of  Soda 
was  used  here 


Giant  Hay  Crops 

An  average  increase  of  2T?5  pounds  per  acre  of  field-cured  hay  was  shown  in  11  actual  teste  where 
Nitrate  of  Soda  was  used.   Tests  were  made  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Missouri,  and  only  10U  pounds  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

was  nsed  per  acre.  Compare  increase  with  cost  of  ftiis  great  fertilizer.  Compare  fields  shown  in 
above  actual  reproduced  photograph.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  best  and  cheapest  hitrogenous  fertilizer 
with  which  to  f um  ish  Nitrogen  to  plants. 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free  ^V&Tff^JSSM 

that  hid  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-five  farmers 
who  get  the  best  results,  we  ofler.  as  a  prize.  Prnf.  VoorheeV  most  valuable  book  on  fertilizers, 
their  composition,  and  how  to  use  for  different  crops.    Handsomely  bouno.  S.i  pages.  Appl 
for  Nitrate  of  Soda,  as  (A  is  uff'r  is  nrrestnrilv  limited.   Valuable  lllustrat 
information,  will  be  sent  free  to  farmers  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  pal 
which  this  advertisement  i9  seen.   Send  same  and  cumpUt 


at  once 
jooks  of  useful 
*  mentioned  in 


WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Oirector,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  Hew  York 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

may  be  purchased  in  large  or  small  lots  from 

R.  A.  HOLCOMBE  &  CO. 

SO  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  ).  WICKS0N, 


A  M AXI  AL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  I  iX 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California  Artichokes 
Vegetable  Growing  in  <  alifornia  Means 
California  Climate  as  Related  Beets 


to  Vegetable  (Trowing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Harden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange-  Egg  Plant 

raent  -  Lettuce 
The  Planting  Season  Melons 
Propagation  Onion  Family 

Asparagus  Peas 


Cabbage  Family 
Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 
Celery 
Chicory 
Corn 

Cucumber 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price,  S2.00  Postpaid 
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LiJJ/0±>Al_>  VV  .  OlJ.TXlTi.J-,0,  Work  and  Reports  on  Agricultural  Properties,  Soils,  Re- 
claimed Lands,  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspection,  Alfalfa  and  Alfalfa  Feeding,  Farm  Irrigation  and 
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GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  ct  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


Stanislaus. 

GRAIN  CROP  IS  SHORT. — Stanis- 
laus County  Weekly  News:  The  April 
reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety will  indicate  an  unusually  short 
grain  crop  in  California  this  coming 
harvest.  The  per  cent  of  the  grain 
acreage  varies,  of  course,  in  different 
localities,  but  for  the  State  at  large,  the 
quantity  now  growing  is  only  about  63 
per  cent  of  an  average.  This  is  due  to 
the  long  wet  season,  which  prevented 
farmers  from  winter  sowing,  and  to  loss 
in  some  localities  by  the  flooding  of 
the  grain  already  in  the  ground.  The 
damage  from  the  latter  cause  to  crops 
was  less  in  the  aggregate,  however,  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  shortage 
affects  the  barley  crop  more  than  the 
wheat,  as  most  farmers  figure  on  sow- 
ing barley  in  the  winter,  while  wheat 


is  usually  sown  on  ground  that  has  been 
summer  fallowed. 

Only  five  counties  in  California  report 
the  grain  acreage  equal  to  a  full  aver- 
age or  more,  namely:  Del  Norte,  100 
per  cent.  Inyo  100  per  cent.  Riverside 
100  per  cent.  Kern  125  per  cent.  Some 
of  these  at  best  are  not  great  grain-pro- 
ducing counties.  Kern,  in  the  tipper  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  where  the  soil  is 
mostly  of  a  sandy  or  alluvial  formation, 
absorbed  the  rains  as  they  fell  and  was 
benefited  by  the  excess.  Tulare,  Fresno 
and  other  San  Joaquin  counties,  how- 
ever, report  away  below  an  average 
acreage. 

In  most  localities  what  grain  is  in 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition,  and  if 
the  weather  continues  favorable  a  larger 
yield  per  acre  may  compensate  to  some 
extent  for  the  short  acreage. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE. 

If  you  have  a  gray-haired  mother 

In  the  old  home  far  away, 
Sit  down  and  write  the  letter 

You  put  off  day  by  day. 
Don't  wait  until  her  tired  steps 

Reach  Heaven's  pearly  gate, 
But  show  her  that  you  think  of  her, 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

If  you've  got  a  tender  message, 

Or  a  loving  word  to  say, 
Don't  wait  till  you  forget  it, 

But  whisper  it  today. 
Who  knows  what  bitter  memories 

May  haunt  you  if  you  wait? 
So  make  your  loved  one  happy, 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

We  live  but  for  the  present, 

The  future  is  unknown; 
Tomorrow  is  a  mystery, 

Today  is  all  our  own. 
The  chance  that  Fortune  leads  to  us 

May  vanish  while  we  wait; 
So  spend  your  life's  rich  pleasure 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

The  tender  words  unspoken, 

The  letter  never  sent, 
The  long-forgotten  message, 

The  wealth  of  love  unspent, 
For  these  some  hearts  are  breaking, 

For  these  some  loved  ones  wail, 
So  show  them  that  you  care  for  them 

Before  it  is  too  late. 


HOW  I  KEPT  MY  CONTRACT. 

(Original.) 

I  was  under  contract  to  have  a  cer- 
tain work  done  by  a  certain  time  in 
Indian  Territory.  If  I  finished  it  accord- 
ing to  agreement  I  would  make  a  small 
fortune.  If  I  failed,  my  forfeit  was 
so  large  that  my  work  would  not  pay 
me.  There  was  but  one  reason  why  I 
should  fail,  and  that  was  alcohol.  I 
couldn't  keep  my  men  sober. 

There  was  plenty  of  prohibition  in 
the  territory,  and  just  as  much  liquor. 
All  sorts  of  poisonous  stuff  was  brought 
in  surreptitiously,  diluted  wood  alcohol 
being  consumed  in  large  quantities.  It 
was  all  brought  by  peddlers  across  the 
line  from  Oklahoma.  I  watched  with 
the  greatest  care  to  see  that  none  of 
it  was  sold  about  my  camp,  but  for  my 
life  I  couldn't  prevent  it.  I  never  saw 
any  one  sell  liquor  and  never  saw  the 
men  drink  it.  The  first  thing  I  knew 
they  were  all  drunk.  Then  work  must 
be  stopped  till  they  got  sober. 

I  was  going  by  the  supply  store  one 
morning  and  saw  a  peddler  sitting  on 
a  keg.  Always  on  the  lookout,  I  asked 
him  what  was  in  it.  He  told  me  that 
it  was  kerosene,  and  on  my  demanding 
to  sample  it  he  put  in  a  spigot  and 
drew  kerosene  true  enough.  Neverthe- 
less that  night  the  men  were  all  drunk. 
I  went  to  the  store  and,  looking  over 
the  stock  of  barrels  and  such  like  found 
a  number  with  false  bottoms.  A  small 
compartment  at  one  end  smelt  of  kero- 
sene; the  rest  smelt  of  whisky. 

After  that  I  inspected  every  article 
that  could  hold  liquid  when  it  came  into 
camp.  For  a  while  I  kept  out  liquor 
and  put  the  men  to  work.  During  this 
period  I  made  great  headway  and  felt 
sure  that  if  I  could  continue  it  I  should 
make  good  my  contract  and  pocket 
enough  funds  to  enable  me  to  live  as 
I  liked  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

My  work  must  be  finished  by  the  15th 
of  April,  and  on  the  15th  of  February  I 
knew  that  fifty  days'  more  steady  work 
would  be  ample  for  the  purpose.  But 
early  in  March  the  men  got  on  a  spree, 
which  was  repeated,  the  sprees  occur- 
ring nearer  and  nearer  together  as  the 


spring  advanced.  I  watched  the  supply 
store,  but  could  discover  nothing  likely 
to  contain  liquor.  Butter  and  eggs  were 
coming  in,  but  in  the  spring  one  always 
looks  for  these  articles,  and  there  was 
nothing  suspicious  about  either  of  them. 

On  the  20th  of  March  the  men  were 
all  drunk.  If  I  could  get  them  sober 
at  once  and  keep  them  sober  I  could 
complete  my  contract;  if  not,  I  was 
doomed.  There  was  a  pretty  Mexican 
girl  near  my  camp  with  whom  I  had 
spent  many  an  evening  very  happily. 
On  the  evening  in  March  mentioned  to 
get  rid  of  the  sight  of  the  drunken  men 
and  to  get  my  mind  off  my  disappoint- 
ment, I  went  over  to  see  little  Margarita 
Farres. 

"What  is  the  matter,  senor?  You  look 
as  if  some  great  calamity  were  upon 
you." 

I  told  her  of  my  troubles. 

"What  will  senor  give  to  know  how 
the  men  get  their  liquor?"  She  looked 
at  me  rougishly.    She  was  bewitching. 

"My  heart,"  I  replied  on  the  impulse. 

"What  use  is  the  heart  without  the 
hand?"  she  asked,  her  eyes  dancing  with 
mischief.  "The  heart,  though  given  and 
declined,  is  still  in  the  keeping  of  the 
recipient.  The  hand,  offered  and  de- 
clined, remains  with  the  giver." 

She  arose  and  went  into  the  next 
room.  There  I  heard  her  opening  doors 
belonging  to  cupboards  and  sideboards 
and  the  clink  of  glasses.  I  supposed 
she  was  intending  to  bring  me  some 
fluid  refreshment.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise to  see  her  return  with  a  couple 
of  eggs,  each  in  an  eggcup.  They  were 
on  a  tray,  and  there  was  a  silver  spoon 
for  each  egg. 

"I  only  finished  my  supper  half  an 
hour  ago,"  I  said. 

"But  you  have  not  had  anything  to 
wash  it  down." 

"Wash  it  down  with  a  boiled  egg?" 

"We  shall  see." 

Setting  the  tray  on  a  table,  she  pushed 
one  of  the  eggs  toward  me.  I  broke  the 
shell  at  the  small  end  with  the  spoon, 
while  she  did  the  same  with  the  other 
egg- 

"Senor,  your  good  health,"  she  said, 
raising  her  egg  to  her  lips. 

There  was  the  unmistakable  odor  of 
whisky  under  my  nose.  I  sipped  from 
the  eggshell  and  sipped  whisky.  The 
girl  set  her  egg  on  the  table  without 
tasting  it.  I  looked  at  her  question- 
ingly. 

"Don't  you  understand?"  she  said. 

"No." 

"The  eggs  that  are  coming  in  are 
shells  full  of  whisky." 

I  reached  across  the  table  and  caught 
her  in  my  arms,  then  hurried  away  to 
the  supply  store,  where  I  found  many 
dozen  eggshells,  both  full  and  emptied 
of  liquor.  I  took  up  one  of  the  empty 
shells  and  found  that  it  was  a  good 
imitation  of  an  eggshell  made  of  plaster 
of  paris.  Each  shell  held  one  drink.  I 
smashed  all  the  full  ones  I  could  find 
and  forbade  the  sale  of  eggs  in  camp 
from  that  day  forward. 

This  was  the  last  trouble  I  was 
destined  to  encounter  from  liquor.  I 
finished  my  work  on  the  day  I  had  con- 
tracted to  finish  it,  though  I  had  to  pay 
the  men  extra  wages  during  the  last 
few  days,  and  made  a  small  fortune. 

I  did  not  see  Margarita  Ferres  till 
after  I  had  completed  my  work  and  set- 
tled my  accounts.  If  I  should  not  suc- 
ceed I  didn't  intend  to  see  her;  if  I  did 
succeed  I  intended,  if  she  would,  that 
she  should  share  it  with  me.  When  I 
called  upon  her  I  took  a  check  for  half 
my  profit  and  asked  her  to  choose  be- 
tween it  and  myself. 

She  chose  me. 


"You  kiss  like  an  expert,"  said  the 
pretty  maid.  "How  do  you  know  I  do?" 
queried  the  mere  man. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Clean  linoleum  floors  with  lukewarm 
water  and  soap.  Don't  sweep  them, 
says  the  New  York  Telegram. 

Lukewarm  water  should  always  be 
used  for  this  washing,  and  the  soap 
should  be  selected  with  care,  for  none 
but  the  purest  kinds  can  be  used  with- 
out injuring  the  material  and  fading  the 
colors. 

Scrubbing  is  necessary  once  a  week, 
and  if  the  apartment  is  much  used  and 
the  floor  gets  dirty  washing  twice  a 
week  is  none  too  often,  for  gritty  dirt 
if  not  removed  cuts  into  the  linoleum 
and  in  time  wears  it,  so  that  cleaning 
is  essential  in  preserving  this  covering 
as  well  as  in  keeping  it  sanitary. 

To  clean  thoroughly  a  stiff  bristled 
brush  should  be  used  to  work  the  tepid 
water  and  soap  into  the  pores  and  scrub 
out  the  dirt.  Cleansing  in  this  way  the 
floor  is  done  in  sections  that  are  mopped 
up  with  a  cotton  cloth  and  then  imme- 
diately rubbed  dry  with  a  woolen  rag. 
Linoleum  should  be  dried  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  scrubbed,  for  water 
left  standing  on  it  has  a  tendency  to 
dull  the  colors  and  to  make  the  material 
sort  of  soggy. 

Lime  deposits  around  the  edge  of  a 
fish  globe  may  be  removed  with  a  flannel 
cloth  dipped  in  vinegar. 

Be  can  fill  at  each  ironing  to  fold  the 
table  linens  in  a  new  way  if  possible,  as 
it  wears  first  at  the  folds.  A  good  plan 
is  to  purchase  an  extra  half  yard  of 
tablecloth  and  after  a  time  cut  off  the 
extra  length.  This  brings  the  creases  in 
a  new  place. 

If  your  wax  has  given  out  and  the 
starch  sticks  to  the  irons,  try  kerosene. 
Put  a  little  of  the  oil  on  a  cloth  and  rub 
the  hot  iron  over  it  a  few  times.  This 
will  keep  the  starch  from  sticking,  and 
removes  any  dirt  that  may  have  collected 
on  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  irons,  which 
often  soils  the  clothes.  As  so  little  oil 
is  used,  there  is  no  danger. 

A  hot  bath  up  the  neck  may  save  the 
life  of  a  child  in  convulsions  if  given  at 
once.  If  you  have  no  thermometer  at 
hand  test  the  heat  of  the  water  with  the 
elbow. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perma- 
nent cure  for  corns  if  the  shoes  do  not  fit 
properly.  Any  pressure  or  irritation  will 
cause  their  growth  again.  A  formula 
that  will  remove  them  is  made  of  one- 
half  ounce  of  desiccated  salts  of  tartar, 
one-quarter  once  of  bole  armenia  and 
one-half  ounce  of  resin  ointment.  Mix 
and  cut  a  piece  of  kid  the  exact  size  of 
the  corn.  Spread  the  kid  with  the  paste 
and  apply  to  the  corn,  letting  it  stay  on 
for  several  hours.  Remove  and  soak 
the  foot,  when  the  corn  should  be  soft 
enough  to  remove. 

A  few  drops  of  any  good  toilet  water 
in  the  last  rinsing  water  gives  a  faint 
suggestion  of  perfume  to*  the  hair  that 
is  very  refreshing. 

In  cleaning  the  brass  around  a  keyhole 
it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  soil  the 
surrounding  wood.  Get  a  piece  of  card- 
board about  four  inches  square,  cut  a 
hole  in  it  the  shape  of  the  brass,  and  put 
it  over  the  keyhole  when  cleaning,  and 
the  wood  will  not  be  touched. 

Distilled  water  is  far  better  than  the 
ordinary  kind  for  greasy  skins  and  all 
others.  An  ounce  of  dried  rose  leaves  in 
half  a  pint  of  vinegar  left  to  stand  on 
them  for  a  week,  then  adding  rosewatcr, 
is  a  good  remedy.  Wash  the  face  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  this  in  distilled  water 
and  it  will  prove  efficacious  on  the 
greasiest  skin. 

If  you  have  no  glue  handy  and  you 
want  to  stick  something,  try  this:  Take 
a  small  piece  of  cold  boiled  potato  and 
rub  it  down  with  your  finger  on  a  piece 
of  paper  for  about  five  minutes.  It  will 
then  be  of  the  right  consistence,  and 
will  stick  as  well  as  the  strongest  glue. 


Elderly  women  who  love  to  sew  often 
have  such  poor  sight  that  they  cannot 
see  to  thread  their  needles.    Let  one  of 
the    younger    members    of   the  family 
thread  a  paper  of  needles  by  stringing 
them  all  on  one  thread  as  one  would 
-tring  beads.     Then,  when  a  needleful 
of  thread  is  desired,  simply  take  the 
first  needle,  and  as  much  thread  as  h 
desired    with    it,    pressing    the  other 
needles  back  against  the  spool  and  fast- 
ening them  so  that  they  will  not  fall  off 
from    the  thread    on    which   they  are  J 
strung.     This  is  better  than  to  fill  a  t% 
cushion  with  threaded  needles,  because  r 
the  loose    threads    are  apt    to  beconf  l] 
tangled. 


FASHIONS. 


Rather  a  new  note  is  the  lace  girdle. 
This  is  a  narrow  fichu  of  silk  lace,  un- 
lined  and  draped  around  the  waist  ■ 
that  the  points  form  the  wide  effect  ■ 
front. 

Strasse    buckles    are  being    used  H 
many  of  the  French  dresses  of  sh^| 
materials  and  the  buttons  are  more^P 
namcntal  than  ever.     Those  of  carM 
ivory  are  extremely  popular  this  seal 

Dog  collars  of  rose  gold  are  ch 
ing  worn  over  the  lingerie  waist, 
whether  a  girl  can  have  one  of  thes 
not  she  is  pretty  sure  to  wear  a  pr 
string  of  beads  or  a  necklace  of  s 
sort. 

Quite  a  novelty  are  the  striped  s 
pers.  These  are  white  duck  or  can' 
striped  lengthwise  with  a  fine  line 
blue  or  red,  the  top  bound  with  tfi 
color  and  finished  with  a  ribbon  bowp 
match. 

The  'Reboux'  veil,  fresh  from  P 
is  striking.  It  is  a  bright  colored,  do 
veil,  edged  with  a  two-inch-wide  pi 
ing,  and  so  draped  over  the  hat  that 
upper  plaiting  is  turned  down  to 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  hat  brim,  w| 
the  lower  one  comes  just  abo 
shoulder  line. 


Bath  Bags.     Bath  arc  -imply  lux- 

uries.   They  are  pleasant  ones  to  be  sfl 

and  they  leave  the  surface  of  the  » 
smooth  and  beautiful,  but  they  show 
never  take  the  place  of  a  ilc-h  bruA 
Bath  bags  cannot  be  used  several  times 
for  the  reason  that  the  bran  becorip 
sour.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  powder  jH 
glass  jar,  filling  little  cheesecloth  bap 
as  needed.  Formula:  Four  pounds  «i 
fine  oatmeal,  two  quarts  of  clean  bran, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  best  pow- 
dered orris  rM.it,  one  and  one-halt 
pounds  of  almond  meal,  one  pound  0! 
white  castile  soap  thoroughly  dried  and 
powdered,  three  ounces  of  primrose 
satchet  powder.  Any  other  perfume  may 
be  added  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  secure 
the  primrose  scent. 


k  pre 


Apple 


Five  Ways  to  Cure  a  Cold.— (1)  Bathe 
the  feet  in  hot  water  and  drink  a  pint 
of  hot  lemonade,  then  sponge  with  salt 
water  and  remain  in  a  warm  room.  (2) 
Bathe  the  face  in  very  hot  water  every 
five  minutes  for  an  hour.  (3)  Sniff  up 
the  nostrils  hot  salt  water  every  three 
hours.  (4)  Inhale  ammonia  or  menthol 
(5)  Take  four  hours'  active  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  A  ten-grain  dose  of  quin- 
ine will  usually  break  up  a  cold  in  the 
beginning.  Anything  that  will  set  the 
blood  actively  in  circulation  will  do  it. 


r" 

Rfc"  • 
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"1  want  to  talk  to  you,  Mary,  about! 

that  young    man    of    yours,"  said  her,. 

father.    "When  did  he  say  good  night  j 

to  you  last  evening?" 

"At  10  o'clock,"  replied  the  fair  girl 
"What?     Why,  it  was  1  o'clock  a' 

least  I" 

"Oh,  that  was  when  he  finished  say- 
ing it!" 


May  4,  1907. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 


PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 


POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 
We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured  from    CLEAN,    RAW    MATERIAL.      This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 

Yankee  Woman's  Sweet  Pickles. — The 

lirections  given  in  the  papers  nowadays 
or  making  sweet  pickles  read  strangely 
o  me  and  some  of  the  pickles  taste  even 
itranger.  The  formula  for  making  sweet 
)ickles  which  has  been  in  use  in  our 
amily  since  great-grandmother's  days  is 
his:  Three  pounds  sugar,  one  quart 
nnegar,  one  tablespoon  each  ground 
:loves  and  cinnamon  and  a  little  nut- 
neg  or  mace,  if  liked,  to  nine  pounds  of 
ruit.  If  the  fruit  is  very  sour,  like  wild 
>lums,  four  pounds  of  sugar  must  be 
ised.  The  spices  may  be  'tied  up  in 
-ags'  but  it  doesn't  take  but  a  few  min- 
ltes  to  make  some  nice  little  sacks  of 
hin  muslin  which  are  better.  Leave 
oom  for  the  spices  to  swell.  Boil  the 
'inegar,  sugar,  etc.,  together  a  short  time 
>efore  putting  in  the  fruit.  On  this 
>art  of  'the  footstool'  we  pickle  ripe 
:ucumbers  thusly:  Take  cucumbers  as 
oon  as  they  begin  to  turn  yellow  (if 
oo  ripe  they  will  be  soft)  peel,  cut  in 
juarters  lengthwise,  take  out  the  seeds 
nd  allow  them,  the  slices,  to  stand  in 
alted  water  over  night.  Do  not  use  too 
nuch  salt  else  the  pickles  will  be  tough. 
n  the  morning  drain  them,  put  part  of 
he  prepared  vinegar  in  a  saucepan  in 
which  place  as  many  of  the  slices  as  can 
)oil  without  being  too  crowded;  let  them 
>oil  till  they  may  be   pierced   with  a 

Apple  Dumplings. — To  make  boiled 
.pple  dumplings,  pare  tart  apples  of 
;ood  flavor  and  remove  the  cores;  fill 
he  holes  with  butter,  sugar  and  a  little 
rinnamon.  Have  ready  a  dough  made 
f  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  chopped 
nto  a  quart  of  sifted  flour,  in  which  has 
een  well  mixed  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
f  baking  powder  and  a  little  salt,  wet 
nth  two  cupfuls  of  milk  to  make  a  soft 
iough,  and  roll  to  a  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Cut  into  squares 
arge  enough  to  encase  the  apples;  put 
n  apple  in  each  and  fold  together, 
(inching  the  edges  tight.  Tie  up  in 
mall  cloths,  not  too  tight,  and  boil  an 
tour,  never  allowing  the  water  to  stop 
)oiling. 

Snow  Pudding. — One  pint  boiling  wa- 
er,  one  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  wet 
n  a  little  cold  water;  stir  into  boiling 
water  smoothly,  then  stir  in  well-beaten 
whites  of  three  eggs;  sweeten  and  flavor 
to  taste;  pour  into  a  mold  to  cool. 
Sauce. — Two  cups  of  milk,  one  teaspoon- 
;ul  of  corn  starch  mixed  in  a  little  cold 
milk;  sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste.  When 
soiling  stir  in  well-beaten  yolks.  Eat 
while  hot. 

Chicken  Pudding. — Beat  eight  eggs 
very  light  and  add  to  them  a  quart  of 
rich  milk.  Stir  in  enough  flour  to  make 
a  rather  thin  batter,  add  a  cup  of  butter, 


salt,  pepper  and  either  chopped  parsley 
or  thyme.  Prepare  four  chickens  as  for 
frying  and  boil  them  until  tender  in  a 
covered  saucepan,  with  very  little  water. 
When  done  take  them  out  of  the  water 
and  put  them  in  the  batter.  Pour  all 
into  a  pudding  dish  and  bake.  Make  a 
brown  gravy  of  the  water  the  chicken 
is  boiled  in  and  serve  it  with  the  pud- 
ding.   This  is  delicious. 

Mince  Pie  for  Dyspeptics. — Take  one 
cupful  of  cooked  chopped  meat  and  add 
to  it  eight  cupfuls  of  apple,  a  quarter 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  the  same 
of  ginger,  and  one-half  a  nutmeg  grated. 
Add  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  one 
orange  with  the  grated  rind  of  each. 
Put  into  this  sufficient  molasses  to 
sweeten  it,  and  add  salt  to  taste.  Add 
some  of  the  liquor  the  meat  was  boiled 
in,  put  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  and  cook 
slowly  three  or  four  hours.  Then  set 
aside  for  use. 

An  Inexpensive  Veal  Dish. — Dredge  a 
knuckle  of  veal  thickly  with  flour,  dis- 
solve two  ounces  of  best  dripping  in  a 
stewpan,  add  the  veal  and  cook  till 
brown,  turning  constantly.  Nearly  cover 
the  meat  with  stock,  season  with  a  blade 
of  mace,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves  and 
the  juice  and  rind  of  half  a  lemon.  Cover 
the  stewpan  and  simmer  its  contents  for 
two  and  a  half  hours.  Strain  the  gravy, 
thicken  it  with  browned  flour  and  pour 
over  the  meat. 

Roast  Ham. — This  must  first  be  boiled, 
and  longer  time  must  be  allowed  than 
if  it  might  remain  in  its  liquor  to  cool. 
When  tender  take  off  the  rind  and  trim 
the  ham  neatly.  Place  it  in  a  baking  tin 
with  sufficient  liquor  to  come  halfway 
up  the  ham,  cover  it  with  a  piece  of 
greased  paper,  let  it  get  very  hot  in 
the  oven  for  about  half  an  hour,  then 
send  in  to  table  nicely  glazed  or  covered 
with  brown  crumbs  and  garnished  with 
vegetables. 

Oporto  Rice. — Swell  some  well-washed 
and  dried  rice  in  plenty  of  milk,  then 
add  sugar  to  taste  and  let  all  cook  gently 
till  the  milk  is  all  but  absorbed;  add  two 
ounces  of  blanched  and  roughly  chopped 
almonds.  Place  the  rice  in  a  deep  china 
dish,  shaking  it  till  the  rice  lies  level, 
sprinkle  it  with  cinnamon  and  serve  with 
thick  cream  on  the  top.  Do  not  hurry 
the  cooking  of  the  rice  if  you  wish  the 
dish  to  be  at  its  best. 

Cream  Puffs. — Melt  one-half  cup  of 
butter  in  one  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
beat  in  one  cup  of  flour;  remove  from 
stove  and  when  cool  add  three  eggs, 
unbeaten;  drop  in  gem  pans  and  bake 
about  25  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Split  and  fill  with  whipped  cream  sweet- 
ened and  flavored. 


broom  straw  (or  even  longer).  I  boil 
mine  an  hour.  Put  them  in  cans,  have 
some  more  of  the  prepared  vinegar  boil- 
ing with  which  to  fill  the  cans,  and  when 
you  wish  to  use  them  you  will  have 
some  really,  truly  sweet  pickles.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  weigh  the  cucumbers. 
One  quart  of  vinegar  and  the  rest  of 
the  'fixins'  is  enough  for  an  ordinary 
dishpan  full  of  slices. 

Smothered  Tomatoes. — Cut  four  small 
tomatoes  in  halves,  crosswise;  melt  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  the  blazer, 
arrange  the  tomatoes  in  the  pan,  skin 
side  down,  sprinkle  with  a  little  fine 
mixed  parsley,  cover  and  cook  until  soft; 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little 
sugar  if  desired. 

Roly  Poly. — Make  a  biscuit  dough,  roll 
to  half-inch  thickness,  spread  with  any 
stewed  fruit  or  jam,  roll  as  for  rolled 
jelly  cake,  cut  off  slices  an  inch  thick 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  20  minutes,  or 
steam  an  hour.  Serve  hot  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

Corn  Sponge  Loaf. — Sift  two  cups  of 
corn  meal,  one  cup  of  flour,  one  level 
teaspoon  each  of  soda  and  salt.  Beat 
three  eggs  well  with  a  level  tablespoon 
of  sugar,  add  to  the  dry  ingredients  with 
two  cups  of  sour  milk.  Beat  well,  bake 
and  serve  hot. 

Mashed  Potatoes. — Pare  perfectly  and 
boil  in  clear  water  until  mealy,  drain 
well  and  add  one  cup  of  cream,  a  lump 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste;  whip  until  light. 

Graham  Gems. — One  and  one-half  cup 
of  sweet  milk,  two  cups  graham  flour, 
two  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter,  one 
egg  and  pinch  of  salt. 


A  FEW  GOOD  CAKES. 

Orange  Layer  Cake. — Cream  half  a 
cup  of  butter  and  one  and  a  half  cups  of 
sugar,  adding  a  cup  of  milk  and  two 
cups  of  pastry  flour  sifted  with  a  large 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  or  one  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Flavor  the  batter  with  half  the 
rind  and  juice  of  an  orange.  Bake  in  thin 
layers  and  spread  with  a  filling  made  by 
mixing  a  large  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch with  a  scant  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  sugar,  a  bit  of  butter,  one  yolk  and 
the  juiee  and  grated  rind  of  either  one 
large  orange  or  two  small  ones.  When 
well  mixed,  moisten  the  whole  witli  a 
cup  of  boiling  water,  letting  it  thicken 
on  the  stove.  While  cooking  stir  it  con- 
stantly to  prevent  lumps,  and  spread 
thickly  over  the  cakes.  Place  one  upon 
another  and  ice  the  whole  with  a  simple 
frosting  of  powdered  sugar  and  the  rind 
and  juice  of  an  orange.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  little  extra  filling  in  a  bowl,  serv- 
ing a  little  with  each  portion  of  cake. 

Dried  Apple  Cake. — Soak  two  cups  of 
dried  apples,  and  when  tender  add  one 
cup  of  raisins,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  a  little  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Boil  these  to  a  syrup.  When 
cool  add  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  cup 
of  butter,  two  eggs  and  two  liberal  cups 
of  flour  carefully  sifted  two  or  three 
times.  A  teaspoonful  of  soda  should 
also  be  added,  either  sifted  with  the  flour 
or  dissolved  in  the  sour  milk.  Bake  for 
two  hours.  This  cake  keeps  some  time 
and  improves  with  age. 


"Don't  you  occasionally  have  company 
at  the  house  that  bores  you?" 

"Often.  But  we  have  a  remedy.  We 
always  let  our  little  Johnnie  recite." 


The  most  important  thing 
in  the  world  to  me  is  a  lamp- 
chimney. 

I  have  been  for  years  and 
years  making  the  best,  and 
always  trying  to  make  them 
better.  I  put  Macbeth  on 
them  and  no  one  ever  disputes 
my  claim. 

The  Index  explains  how  to  get  a  Macbeth 
chimney  to  fit  every  lamp,  and  how  to  care 
for  lamps.    Sent  free  to  everyone  asking  for  it. 

Address,  MACBETH,  Pittsburgh. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS.  1 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

JfURE  CORE  FOR  PILES 

iiw  riles  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 

This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  curedby  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy, 
btops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jar  at  druggists  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  "Write 
me  about  your  case.    DK.  BOSANKO,  Phllada.Pa, 


"My  wife  was  terribly  put  out  by  that 
echo  yesterday." 
"How  so?" 

"She  couldn't  have  the  last  word." 


CHAFF. 

"Mamma,  what  are  twins?"  asked  lit- 
tle Bobby. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  chimed  in  Dorothy, 
with  all  the  superiority  of  an  elder  sis- 
ter. "Twins  is  two  babies  just  the  same 
age,  three  is  triplets,  four  is  quadrupeds 
and  five  is  centipedes." 

"I  see  that  some  of  our  scientists 
claim  that  death  is  largely  a  matter  of 
habit,  depending  upon  thought  and  all 
that,"  he  said. 

"Nonsense,"  she  replied.  "Did  you 
ever  know  any  one  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  dying?" 

"Alas!"  confessed  the  penitent  man, 
"in  a  moment  of  weakness  I  stole  a 
carload  of  brass  fittings."  "In  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness?"  exclaimed  the 
judge.  "Goodness,  man!  what  would 
you  have  taken  if  you  had  yielded  in 
a  moment  when  you  felt  strong?" 


"I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Oldcastle,  "that 
you  intended  to  have  D'Auber,  the  great 
mural  painter,  do  some  work  for  you." 
"We  did,"  replied  her  hostess,  "but 
Josiah  discharged  him.  He  tried  to 
cheat  us  by  paintin'  on  the  walls;  1 
s'pose  because  he  didn't  want  to  spend 
any  money  for  canvas." 


"Your  first  book,  if  it  is  a  success, 
generally  leads  to  the  success  of  the 
second,"  remarked  a  rising  author. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  another.  "It  was 
the  success  of  my  first  book  that  made 
my  second.  My  second  book,"  he  added, 
"was  a  bank  book." 


Goodfellow — I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
my  wife  has  an  aggravating  habit  of  in- 
terrupting me  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence. Grouchy — Humph!  You  are  for- 
tunate to  get  so  far. 


"Do  you  think,"  queried  the  anxious 
candidate,  "that  my  opponent  will  take 
the  initiative?"  "Sure,"  answered  Un- 
political boss.  "He  has  a  reputation  for 
taking  any  old  thing  that  isn't  nailed 
down." 


To  Remove  Old  Wallpaper. — Stir  a 
quart  of  flour  paste  into  a  pail  of  hot 
water  and  then  apply  this  mixture  to 
the  walls.  Being  thick,  it  will  not  dry 
quickly,  but  will  saturate  the  paper, 
which  may  then  be  easily  scraped  or 
peeled  off. 
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Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa- 
rator. He  loses  In  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  aKood  cow. The  more  cows 
lie  owns  the  preater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairv  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  atree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it's  high  time  you 


did.  You  can't  afford  to  lose  the  price 
of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there's 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Oet  a  Tu- 
bular and  jj-et  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  nnik  ;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don't  buy  some  cheap  rattle- 
trap thing  caller!  a  separator;  that 
won't  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  t  hat  does  perfect  work.skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction;  easily 
understood.  That's  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Sbar- 

Rles  Tubular.  Don't  you  want  ouri 
ttle  book  "Business  Dairymen,"  and  I 
our  Catalog  A. 131  both  free?  A  postal  | 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III. ' 


The  Dairy. 


DAIRY  MUD. 

Secretary  Taylor  of  the  Dairy  Bureau 
recently  made  an  official  visit  to  Hum- 
boldt county  and  gives  in  the  Dairy 
Review  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of 
dairying  in  the  rainy  season: 

Between  showers  we  managed  to  get 
into  a  few  Humboldt  creameries  and 
by  crawling  along  fences  we  managed 
to  get  into  a  few  dairy  barns.  Hip- 
boots  are  in  reality  a  prime  requisite 
of  a  dairy  inspector's  outfit  when  he 
undertakes  to  do  work  in  Humboldt 
county  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  where  cows 
have  to  wade  belly  deep  through  mud 
in  the  yards  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
stables  that  they  are  almost  covered 
with  dirt,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  dairymen  to  remedy  the 
condition.  Many  dairymen — mostly 
those  who  own  their  own  places — 
have  constructed  plank  approaches  lead- 
ing out  quite  a  distance  from  their  barn:-, 
and  in  one  instance  we  found  that  ar. 
entire  yard  had  been  planked.  But  even 
this  does  not  eliminate  the  mud  alto 
gether,  as  it  too  often  only  removes  it 
a  little  farther  away.  Cows  have  a  won 
derful  habit  of  following  each  other, 
and  where  one  gets  on  the  planks  the 
others  will,  and  the  result  is  a  pool  o| 
mud  at  this  point. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  good  butter  in 
Humboldt  county  until  the  rains  let  up. 
Usually  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  ;s 
due  to  the  soft,  slushy  condition  of  the 
feed.  While  this  may  be  partly  true, 
to  us  it  seems  that  it  would  be  almost  a 
miracle,  or  would  at  least  upset  all  our 
ideas  about  what  is  required  in  milk  to 
make  good  butter,  if  fancy  butter  could 
be  made  from  milk  drawn  from  cows 
whose  udders  are  plastered  with  muck 
and  no  effort  being  made  to  avoid  its 
falling  into  the  milking  pail.  If  a  dairy- 
man were  to  try  to  compel  the  inde- 
pendent milker  up  here  to  wash  udders 
before  milking  there  would  be  a  'walk- 
out,' and  so  the  dirt  goes  to  the  cream- 


ery, little  of  it  being  strained  out  by 
the  ordinary  wire  strainers  in  use. 

Aside  from  the  mud,  little  can  be 
-;aid  against  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Humboldt  dairies.  As  a  rule  the  barns 
have  been  well  constructed,  are  large, 
well  ventilated  and  set  up  so  as  to  give 
them  good  drainage.  It  is  only  where 
tenants  have  let  them  become  dilapi- 
dated, which  is  getting  to  be  common, 
that  an  inspector  can  find  faut  with  the 
barns.  The  old,  objectionable  way  of 
removing  the  manure  from  the  barns  by 
throwing  it  out  through  a  row  of  holes 
back  of  the  cows  is  the  common  practice, 
although,  as  a  rule,  it  is  hauled  away 
frequently,  except  at  this  season  when 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a  wagon  onto 
the  land.  On  one  well-kept  dairy  we 
found  the  owner  had  a  splendid  arrange- 
ment in  which  he  uses  a  wheelbarrow 
with  a  hopper  on  it.  This  is  run  through 
the  stable  and  the  manure  gathered  into 
it.  It  is  then  wheeled  out  of  the  stable 
and  over  an  elevated  trestle  and  dumped 
into  an  old  wagon  that  has  been  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  When  it  gets 
filled  it  is  hauled  into  the  fields  and 
damped.  The  owner  of  this  ranch  told 
us  that  the  plan  worked  splendidly,  the 
work  of  getting  rid  of  his  manure  per- 
manently and  to  a  place  where  it  does 
good  instead  of  harm  amounting  to  very 
little. 

Very  little  concentrated  food  stuffs 
are  used  in  Humboldt  county,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  and  the  filthy 
mangers  so  common  in  dairy  barns, 
especially  where  the  California  method 
of  'slopping'  is  employed,  is  absent.  If 
the  dairymen  of  Humboldt  county  suc- 
ceed in  eliminating  the  excessive  mud 
in  their  yards  and  removing  the  manure 
thoroughly  from  their  barns,  there  will 
be  little  need  for  the  visits  of  a  dairy 
inspector.  Theirs  is  a  simple  propo- 
sition. The  cows  are  driven  from  the 
pasture  into  a  barn,  milked  and  turned 
out  again,  and  very  commonly  in  good 
weather  the  milking  is  done  in  a  yard. 
As  the  milk  is  drawn  it  is  carried  to  a 
platform  alongside  of  which  stands  a 
wagon  with  the  cans.  Into  these  cans 
the  milk  is  strained  and  sent  to  the 
creamery,  for  in  Humboldt  county  the 
farm  separator  has  not  found  favor 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 
i-'ura^t*  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COKl'KN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few   years  since,   haa  been   a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  i ncreasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  moat  important  movements  which  haa 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Ilecent  experiments 
hare  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  N? 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  States  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
fanner  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
It  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa.  Tields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops.  8eed  and  Seed  Selection.  Soil  and 
Beeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff,  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making.  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Bwine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  foi 
Sheen-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try. Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  toe  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa, 
Illustrated.  6  1-2  X  9  Inches.  330  pages. 
Cloth.    Price  ta.OO. 
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A  Wonderful  Oil  Stove 

Entirely  different 
from  all  others.  Em- 
bodies new  ideas, 
new  principles. 
Easily  managed. 
Reduces  fuel  ex- 
pense. Ready  for 
business  at  moment 
of  lighting.  For 
your  summer  cook- 
ing get  a 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

Its  heat  is  highly  concentrated.  Does  not  overheat  the  kitchen. 
Oil  always  at  a  maintained  level.  Three  sizes.  Fully  warranted. 
It  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive 
circular. 


round  household 


»  is  the  best 
lamp  for  all- 
round  household  use.  Made 
of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled.  Per- 
fectly constructed  ;  absolutely  sate ;  unexcelled  in 
light-giving  power;  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(l>COKl*OKATED) 


LARGE 
PROFITS 

for  the  men  who  invest  in 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 
If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay.  write  us 
all  about  it.     We  can  help  you.     If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  getting  started.     No  charge  for  advice. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

107  First  St..  123  N.  Main  St. 

Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle 


FRIEND  "  MFG.  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

We  have  as  a  result  of  repeated  experimenting  produced  a 
spraying  nozzle  that  is  entirely  new.  In  appearance  it  is  like 
the  picture,  but  its  peculiar  shape  inside  makes  it  possible  to 
Spray  with  the  so  much  desired  line  mist,  and  do  it  with  less 
pressure,  it  will  pay  for  itself  the  first  day,  because  it  saves 
your  hose  and  makes  the  extreme  high  pressure  unnecessary. 
It  makes  hand-pump  spraying  real  fun.  It  is  different  from 
any  other,  yet  it  possesses  every  advantage  of  the  heretofore 
"Friend."  You  who  are  reading  this  Ad.  have  never  seen  it.  If 
you  want  one,  get  your  order  in  quick  by  sending  us  $1.66.  Remember,  only  one 
does  the  work.  No  hooks,  no  horns,  no  catching,  no  clogging,  no  dripping.  We  are 
busy  making  (not  tinkered  up  conglomerations  of  experimental  trash,  but  real) 
power  sprayers,  hand  pumps,  nozzles,  and  the  new  ball  shut-offs,  yet  we  can  take 
care  of  you  if  you  hustle.  If  you  desire  to  get  accpuainted  with  real  "  Friends," 
"  Friends  "  who  originate  and  manufacture  every  part  of  their  machine,  in  the  fruit 
belt  that  is  shaded  by  Niagara  Spray,  send  $1.55  today.  The  "  Friend  "  nozzle  is  the 
original  large  nozzle.  It  has  had  admirers  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of 
infringements  are  on  the  market.  We  hereby  warn  all  Fruit  Growers  to  be  careful 
what  they  buy,  as  we  are  prepared  to  defend  our  claims,  and  users  as  well  as 
manufacturers  are  liable.    Send  for  catalog. 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 
of 


EET  IRON  &  STEEL  P 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 
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Help  the  Horse 

No  article  i9  more  useful 
about  the  stable  than  Mica 
Axle  Grease.    Put  a  little  on 
the  spindles  before  you  "hook 
up"— it  will  help  the  horse,  and 
bring  the  load  home  quicker. 

MICA  AXLE 
GREASE 

wears  well — better  than  any 
other  grease.  Coats  the  axle 
with  a  hard,  smooth  surface  of 
powdered  mica  which  reduces 
friction.  Ask  the  dealer  for 
Mica  Axle  Grease. 

STANDAftB  Oil.  COMPACT 

Inaorp»rftta4  , 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  UNO  CUTTLE. 

FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp- 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

BARGAINS  in  Registered  Holstein  Cattle;  Cows. 
Heifers,  Young  Bulls;  400  head  to  select  from. 
Write  for  what  you  want.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.,  Stockton.   Phone  Suburban  91. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS— Winners  at  State  Fair  at  every 
butter  contest  since  1885  in  California.  Stock 
near  S.  F.   F.  H.  Burke,  2195  Fillmore  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Temporary  address, 


San  Mateo,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  00 ATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep.  

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

FOR  SALE  — Pure  bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats. 
JAMES  H.  HESTER,  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  25c each. 
Chas.  F.  Gould,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


(JEU.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 
GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 

Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  937  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
$7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
EG6  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Wafer 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  3L361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry 


TULARE  GRANGE  MEETING. 

To  the  Editor:  The  regular  session  of 
Tulare  Grange  was  held  on  the  20th. 
The  subject  of  good  roads  and  how  to 
get  them  was  again  brought  up.  It  was 
urged  and  agreed  that  the  dividing  of 
the  county  into  road  districts  and  the 
bonding  of  the  district  for  road  purposes 
is  inadvisable. 

In  co-operative  county  fire  insurance 
it  was  reported  that  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner has  not  yet  approved  the  ap- 
plication from  this  county.  It  was  also, 
however,  reported  to  the  grange  that 
the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session, 
amended  the  co-operative  county  fire 
insurance  law  permitting  county  co- 
operative fire  insurance  associations  to 
insure  property  against  fire  in  adjoin- 
ing counties  where  there  is  no  such 
association. 

Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  who,  at  the 
last  grange  meeting,  was  appointed  to 
arrange  for  a  joint  picnic  with  Dinuba 
and  Orosi  Granges,  reported  that  those 
granges  left  it  with  Tulare  Grange  to 
determine  the  location  and  that  they 
will  come,  by  train,  to  either  Visalia  or 
Tulare.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
agreed  to  have  the  joint  picnic  in  Tulare 
on  May  18th,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  see  the  city  trustees  of  Tul- 
are and  get  the  use  of  the  pavilion  for 
that  day,  not  to  include  the  evening. 

Bro.  Thomas  Jacob  spoke  of  the  varie- 
ties of  deciduous  fruits  which  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  this  county  and 
for  which  there  is  and  will  always  be  a 
steady  demand.  In  grapes,  wine,  raisin 
and  shipping,  will  always  have  a  market. 
In  peaches  the  canning  demands  will 
increase.  For  canning  the  yellow  cling 
peaches  are  most  in  demand  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  such  as  Phillips,  Orange  and 
Tuscan  clings,  but  when  these  arc  not 
to  be  had  in  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the 
canning  demand  many  varieties  of  free 
stone  peaches  are  bought  at  prices  pre- 
ferable to  the  prices  that  can  be  ob- 
tained after  drying.  In  drying  peaches 
the  freestones  are  the  only  fit  ones. 
Of  these  the  Muir,  Lovell  and  Elberto 
are  the  best.  The  fruit  is  not  so  juicy, 
and  consequently  they  shrink  less  in 
the  drying,  and  after  being  dried  they 
bring  better  prices  than  the  dried  cling- 
stone peach  will.  The  trees  of  the 
varieties  named  bear  good  and  regular 
crops.  Other  desirable  varieties  of  dry- 
ing peaches  are  the  Susquehanna,  Foster, 
early  and  late  Crawford  and  Salway.  It 
is  not  intended  that  these  varieties  have 
the  preference  in  the  order  named. 
While  the  Foster  ripens  the  earliest  of 
the  varieties  named  and  while  it  is  a 
luscious  peach  and  hangs  well  on  the 
tree,  the  other  varieties,  although  not 
ripening  as  early,  have  all  its  other  good 
qualities  and,  as  a  rule,  yield  better. 
The  Salway  is  the  latest  variety  named 
to  ripen,  and  this  is  its  greatest  draw- 
back, otherwise  it  has  all  the  good  dry- 
ing qualities  of  the  Muir,  yields  much 
better  and  is  always  in  demand  by  the 
canners. 

Apricots  are  very  desirable  for  ship- 
ping, being  the  earliest  of  fruits;  they 
dry  well  but  are  irregular  in  bearing 
and  more  susceptible  to  frost,  conse- 
quently are  not  so  desirable  as  an 
orchard  fruit.  On  damp  ground  prunes 
and  plums  do  well.  There  will  always 
be  a  commercial  demand  for  them  at 
paying  prices. 

Many  varieties  of  apples  do  well  and 
yield  well.  The  Red  Astrachan,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Wine  Sap,  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  White  Winter  Pearmain, 
this  last  might  well  be  named  first;  all 
do  well  and  yield  good  crops.  Whilst 
in  the  rich,  damp  valley  land  tHe  yield 


True  Tools 

You  can't  square  up  a  block  with  a  lop-sided  plane-saw  straight  with  a 
buckled  saw  or  bore  a  clean  hole  with  worn-out  bit.  To  do  a  good  job  vou 
must  have  good  tools.  That's  the  reason  men  who  have  used  and  studied 
tools  a  lifetime  insist  on  having 

K00N  mrm 


QUALITY  TOOLS 


They  si 
"  hang 
Kutter 


ow  their  excellence  not  only  in  actual  use,  but  at  first  glance— the 
'  balance,  finish  and  careful  adjustment  being  apparent.  Keen 
Tools  include  not  only  Carpenter  Tools  but  a  full  line  of  1-arm  and 
Garden  Tools— Forks,  Hoes,  Shovels,  Garden- 
trowels,  Grass-shears,  Rakes,  Manure-hooks 
Pruning-knives.    To  get  the  best  tool  of  its 
kind  simply  ask  for  a  Keen  Kutter.    For  37 
years  Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  sold  under 
this  mark  and  motto  : 

"  The  'Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Tortolten." 

Trade  Mark  Registered. 
If  not  at  vour  dealers,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 
St.  Lou  la  and  New  York,  II.  8.  A. 


Tool 
Book 
Mailed 
Free 


of  the  apple  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
still  the  apple  grown  on  the  mountain 
side  at  elevations  of  1,500  to  5,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  has  a  firmness  and 
flavor  which  cannot  be  equaled  by  the 
valley  grown  apple.  The  varieties  and 
the  desirable  qualities  of  the  berries  that 
can  be  grown  here  are  so  many  the  re- 
porter got  rattled  trying  to  remember 
them. 

In  spraying  for  fungus  diseases  the 
conclusions  are  that  early  spraying  and 
strong  solution,  lime  and  bluestone, 
bring  the  best  results. 

Committees  on  reception  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  picnic  were  appointed, 
and  the  grange  adjourned  after  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  meeting. 

J.  T. 


GRANGE  NOTES. 


Oakand  Grange  held  an  interesting 
session  Saturday,  April  20th.  Mr; 
Brown  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on 
legislation,  including  the  bills  passed 
and  lost  at  the  recent  session.  Mrs. 
Frances  Williamson,  secretary  of  the 
Civic  Improvement  Club,  followed  with 
an  interesting  paper  on  civic  improve- 
ment, which  led  to  remarks  from  others 
on  the  consolidation  of  Berkeley,  Oak-r 
land  and  Alameda.  A  resolution  was 
passed  during  the  afternoon,  to  be  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
University,  asking  that  Prof.  E.  J. 
Wickson  be  appointed  Dean  of  the 
Agricultural  College  in  preference  to 
any  Eastern  man.  At  the  next  meeting, 
May  4th,  the  gentlemen  have  charge  of 
the  program  and  a  rare  treat  is  an^ 
ticipated. 

NITA. 


Turtle's  Elixir 

Well  nieh  infallible  cure  for 
colic,  curb,  splint,  spavin  and 
other  common  horse  ail- 
ments. Our  long-time  stand- 
ing offer  of 


$100  Reward 


for  failure,  where  we  say  it 
will  cure,  has  never  been 
claimed.  All  druggists  sell  it. 
Tattle's  Family  Elixir,  the  great  household  remedy. 
Tattle's  American  Worm  Powder  cures.  American 
Condition  Powders,  While  Star  and  Hool  Ointment. 
100  page  book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  free.  Be 
your  own  horse  doctor.  Makes  plain  the  symp- 
toms gives  treatment.  Send  f  *>t  copy. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO..  33  Beverly  SI.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Redlngton&  Company.  San  Francisco.  California 
W.  A.  Shaw,  120K  w.  Washington  St.,  Lo»  Angele» 


The  gallant  captain  was  showing  the 
young  lady  over  his  ship. 

"This,"  he  explained,  "is  called  the 
quarter  deck." 

"Indeed!"  rejoined  the  fair  one.  "And 
where  is  the  50-cent  deck?" 


Irish  Sergeant — All  down  in  one  gulp! 
Do  you  always  drink  your  whisky  like 
that? 

Scotch  Sergeant — Rather!  I  once  had  a 
glass  upset. 


"I  would  share  your  every  sorrow." 
"But  I  have  no  sorrows."  "Wait  till 
we're  married." 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  Kins,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows.  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  1'.  O.  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout.  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  II.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chleo,  liutte  County,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

NTOCKMKN- Here  is  your  chance  to  secure  a 
First-class,  Well  Improved  Stock  Ranch 

In  Bpnoma  county,  at  your  own  terms.  Wood 
enough  on  the  place  to  pay  for  It  several  times, 
and  near  the  B.  It.  For  full  particulars,  address 
W.  W.  G.,  Box  No.  29,  this  office. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

As  before,  the  market  in  wheat  is  very 
firm  for  all  grades.  Since  last  week  all 
grades  of  milling  wheat  have  risen  from 
SO  cents  to  $1  a  ton  in  the  quotations. 
Millers  are  taking  anything  and  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  milling  wheat  that 
is  offered  on  change.  The  increasing 
strength  of  the  Eastern  market  has  as- 
sisted in  stiffening  the  prices  here.  Con- 
tinued reports  of  the  ravages  of  the 
'green  bug'  all  over  the  Eastern  States 
are  making  the  local  dealers  apprehen- 
sive of  shortage  all  over  the  country,  and 
they  tend  to  hang  on  to  their  holdings. 
Speculators  in  San  Francisco  are  buy- 
ing up  all  the  poorer  grades  of  wheat 
that  are  offered,  confident  that  they  will 
be  able  to  demand  a  much  higher  price 
within  a  short  time.  No  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed that  quotations  will  continue  to 
rise.  Trading  is  brisk,  millers  especially 
taking  all  they  can  get  at  anywhere  near 
reasonable  prices. 

Barley. 

Since  last  week  the  market  is  little 
changed,  quotations  on  feed  barley  run- 
ning from  $1.23J4  to  $1.25  per  cental. 
Poorer  grades  sell  for  $1.20,  and  the 
market  is  strong  for  all.  The  stocks 
here  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out, 
and  dealers  have  to  call  upon  the  farm- 
ers for  a  further  supply.  Those  farmers 
in  the  districts  recently  flooded  are 
feeling  the  effect  now,  having  to  buy 
feed  barley  from  San  Francisco,  so  that 
the  stream  is  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  in  former  years. 
Having  suffered  severe  financial  loss  in 
the  inundation  they  are  taking  only  the 
poorest  grade  of  feed,  but  that  in  large 
quantities. 

Oats. 

Little  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
quotations  of  oats  from  those  of  last 
week.  From  $1.50  to  $1.65  is  the  range. 
The  market  is  inactive,  there  being  not 
a  great  demand.  With  the  possibility  of 
getting  barley  30  to  40  cents  cheaper  few 
are  willing  to  pay  the  premium  for  oats 
unless  they  have  race  horses  in  training. 

Corn. 

There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia long  yellow  corn  and,  in  fact,  al- 
most every  kind  that  is  not  damaged. 
From  the  East  there  still  continues  to 
be  a  large  quantity  of  the  grain  pouring 
in,  but  most  of  it  is  damaged  by  moist- 
ure. The  owners  are  experiencing  great 
loss,  as  the  grain  is  fit  only  to  be  fed 
to  hogs.  On  good  dry  corn  the  price 
has  risen  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton  over 
the  quotations  of  last  week. 

Flour. 

At  the  advanced  price  announced  last 
week  there  continues  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  trading  and  the  market  is  firm.  Buy- 
ers can  get  very  little  flour  from  the 
North,  as  great  difficulty  is  still  experi- 
enced in  getting  grain  to  tidewater,  and 
the  mills  are  unable  to  do  much.  The 
Northern  flour  on  the  San  Francisco 
market  is  well  cleaned  up  and  in  good 
demand.  Because  so  much  was  sent  to 
the  relief  of  China  the  visible  supply 
here  is  small. 

Millstuffs. 

Quotations  are  still  nearly  as  high  as 
before,  and  there  is  little  business  doing 
in  millstuffs.  Middlings  sell  at  from 
$1.26  to  $1.29,  and  bran  is  quoted  at 
$1.20^  and  $1.21^.  The  abundance  of 
green  feed  is  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  consumption. 

Hay. 

The  heaviest  shipments  for  a  month 
have  been  received  during  the  last  week 


The  total  arrivals  amount  to  4120  tons, 
of  which  but  300  tons  came  by  water, 
the  smallest  quantity  for  a  long  time. 
The  Southern  Pacific  is  doing  much  bet- 
ter in  the  matter  of  delivering  the  goods, 
averaging  nearly  fifty  cars  a  day,  which 
is  plenty  for  the  present  demand.  For 
some  unaccountable  reason  there  is  a 
marked  dullness  in  the  general  business 
of  San  Francisco  this  week,  many  of 
the  teams  being  laid  off  from  hauling 
debris  or  merchandise.  If  this  state  of 
affairs  continues  it  will  result  in  many 
country  teams  being  taken  from  the  city 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  con- 
sumption of  hay.  Although  showers  are 
needed  in  several  districts  the  indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  a  good  crop 
of  hay  this  year,  as  the  volunteer  crop 
has  been  saved  and  is  very  heavy.  It 
will  constitute  a  good  portion  of  the 
yield  in  California. 

Beans. 

Business  in  beans  continues  to  be  ex- 
tremely dull,  there  being  almost  no  trad- 
ing done  at  all.  Since  last  week  the 
prices  for  all  colored  beans  have  de- 
creased a  little.  On  account  of  there 
being  no  inquiries  from  the  East  there 
is  no  shipping  being  done  at  present. 

Poultry. 

The  supply  since  last  week  has  con- 
siderably increased,  so  that  in  young 
poultry  the  prices  have  fallen  consider- 
ably. The  demand  is  not  so  brisk  as  it 
was,  but  the  best  grade  of  large  young 
hens  will  bring  from  $10  to  $12  a  dozen 
as  before.  There  is  very  little  supply 
of  good  young  roosters,  but  the  old 
roosters  are  plentiful  and  in  no  demand. 
These  are  quoted  at  from  $4.50  to  $5 
per  dozen. 

Butter. 

A  good  part  of  the  supply  for  the  last 
week  has  been  soft,  owing  to  the  very 
hot  weather.  As  a  consequence  the 
prices  dropped  off  about  a  cent,  the  quo- 
tation in  the  early  part  of  the  week  be- 
ing 2\l/2  cents.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
week  however  the  quality  improved  and 
prices  rose  to  23  cents.  It  is  expected 
that  dealers  will  do  considerable  storing 
from  now  on,  though  many  show  a 
tendency  to  wait  until  the  quotations 
drop  to  20  cents.  Only  the  best  grades 
are  being  put  away. 

Cheese. 

During  last  week  the  quotations  have 
decreased  a  little,  the  prices  now  quoted 
ranging  from  W/2  to  12  cents  a  pound. 
There  have  been  increasing  receipts, 
though  not  what  might  be  called  an 
over-supply  as  yet.  The  demand  con- 
tinues fairly  good,  though  storing  will 
not  be  thought  of  until  the  quotations 
range  lower. 

Eggs. 

Never  in  the  history  of  California 
have  larger  receipts  of  eggs  been  re- 
ported in  San  Francisco  than  during  the 
week  just  past.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  large  importations  the  prices  have 
dropped  to  20  cents  for  the  best  select 
eggs,  with  the  poorer  grades  bringing  as 
low  as  17yi  cents.  In  many  cases  the 
eggs  are  a  little  overripe  and  the  deal- 
ers have  to  give  discount  for  quality. 
The  good  eggs  are  being  stored  by 
nearly  everyone  in  large  quantity,  which 
tends  to  keep  the  price  up.  None  are 
being  shipped  to  speak  of,  as  the  price 
is  still  too  high  to  warrant  it.  The 
general  demand  of  consumers  remains 
fair,  but  not  great.  The  banner  day  this 
week  for  receipts  was  Monday,  when 
there  were  received  102,00  eggs  or  3400 
cases. 

Potatoes. 

Receipts  of  new  potatoes  from  the 
counties  about  San  Francisco  bay  con- 
tinue to  increase,  and  the  result  is  that 


"New  Way"  Hay  Press 


The  "New  Way"  Horizontal  Press  as  it  appears  when 
Receiving  Charge  and  Delivering  Bale. 

(POWER  NOT  SHOWN.) 

IT'S  A  MONEY  MAKER 

BECAUSE,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  LARGE  BALE  PRESSES, 

IT  HAS  GREATER  CAPACITY. 
IT  IS  EASIER  ON  THE  MEN. 
IT  IS  EASIER  ON  THE  TEAM. 

IT  CAN  BE  MOVED  AND  SET  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 

IT  MAKES  A  SQUARER,  NEATER  BALE. 

IT  MAKES  A  LOOSE  OR  TIGHT  BALE  AT  WILL. 

IT  WORKS  ALL  THE  TIME,  and 

NO  TIME  IS  LOST  WHEN  TYING  THE  BALE. 


CAPACITY  2  1-2  TO  4  TONS  PER  HOUR 


WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 


131=153  Kansas  Street 


San  Francisco 


the  price  has  dropped  a  little  since  last 
week,  the  most  of  the  quotations  rang- 
ing from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound.  Under 
the  steady  increase  of  the  amount  com- 
ing in  there  is  prospect  of  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  price  for  some  time  yet.  In 
old  potatoes  the  prices  are  dropping 
also,  there  being  heavy  receipts  from 
the  East  during  the  week.  The  Eastern 
goods  are  quoted  at  from  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
while  the  fancy  Oregon  potatoes  fetch 
from  $1.75  to  $2.25.  The  new  stock  is 
cutting  into  the  demand  for  old  potatoes 
somewhat,  and  the  new  crop  is  causing 
the  holders  of  old  goods  to  be  less  firm, 
so  that  there  is  a  weakening  tendency 
in  the  market. 

Vegetables. 

Bay  peas  are  still  selling  at  prices 
ranging  from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound, 
though  under  the  increasing  receipts 
prices  show  a  tendency  toward  weaken- 
ing. Dealers  generally  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  will  be  a  decline  in  the 
quotations  before  long.  Mexican  toma- 
toes are  coming  into  the  San  Francisco 
market  in  large  quantities,  and  though 
there  is  a  fairly  good  demand  the  price 
is  weakening.  Quotations  are  from  $1 
to  $1.50  according  to  the  quality,  which 
is  generally  pretty  good.  Cucumbers 
are  weaker  under  increasing  receipts, 
though  the  supply  is  still  strictly  lim- 
ited. It  is  probable  that  the  prices  will 
remain  for  a  time  at  about  the  present 
figures,  from  75  cents  to  $1.25  per  dozen. 
String  beans  are  appearing  on  the  mar- 
ket in  appreciable  quantities  now,  though 
there  are  not  many  as  yet.  They  are 
bringing  from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound, 
but  this  price  is  expected  to  drop  soon. 
The  demand  is  good. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

Strawberries  are  coming  in  in  larger 
quantities  every  day  now.  The  quality 
is  also  improving,  so  that  the  market 
is  very  satisfactory  at  present.  The 
fruit  is  coming  from  points  near  the  city, 


which  means  that  the  delays  in  trans- 
portation are  not  causing  so  much  wilt- 
ing and  decay  as  formerly.  Quotations 
now  are  from  $10  to  $15  for  Melindas 
and  Brandywines,  and  from  $12  to  $15 
for  Longworths.  In  apples  there  is  no 
change  to  report.  The  cold  storage  stock 
is  moving  off  well,  but  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  there  will  not  be  enough 
to  supply  all  demands  until  the  new  crop 
is  ready. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Lemons  are  going  up  still,  the  best  be- 
ing quoted  on  the  market  at  from  $4.50 
to  $5,  and  other  grades  down  to  $2.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  rise  is  the  fact  that 
shippers  generally  are  neglecting  San 
Francisco  to  supply  the  East,  the  hot 
weather  there  creating  a  strong  demand. 
Oranges  remain  at  the  same  quotations 
as  last  week  practically,  there  being  a 
large  holdover,  though  little  of  that 
fruit  is  decayed.  There  is  little  coming 
in  this  week. 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried  fruit  market  here  continues 
dull  and  uninteresting,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  low  stocks  are  the  rule  in 
everything  except  prunes.  The  latter 
are  in  better  demand  in  the  East  and 
are  showing  some  little  response  here 
in  consequence.  Raisins  are  very  firm 
with  only  small  dealings. 

Wool. 

The  local  wool  market  continues  dull 
in  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  markets. 
In  the  East,  manufacturers  are  holding 
off  and  are  compelling  dealers  to  carry 
the  surplus.    Prices  are  unchanged. 

Hops. 

The  hop  market  is  off  one  cent  and 
there  is  little  or  no  activity  at  the  new 
quotations-  Reports  from  the  North  in- 
dicate that  the  Oregon  crop  was  larger 
than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  present 
estimates  place  it  at  158,000  bales. 
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Russian  Turpentine  Making. 

Consul-General  Ethelbert  Watts  writes 
from  St.  Petersburg  that  from  informa- 
tion obtained  the  largest  quantity  of 
Russian  turpentine  is  produced  in  Po- 
land, where  the  peasants  are  engaged  in 
this  industry,  employing  the  following 
primitive  methods  : 

Pine  stumps  are  placed  in  trenches 
dug  in  the  ground,  these  trenches  hav- 
ing iron-sheeted  bottoms,  under  which 
fires  are  started  to  distill  the  turpentine 
from  the  stumps  by  means  of  the  heat. 
The  turpentine  so  extracted  is  caught  in 
reservoirs  and  through  a  pipe-line  con- 
ducted to  the  place  where  it  is  placed 
in  barrels  and  shipped  to  the  nearest 
town  to  be  sold.  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  cost  of  running  these  plants. 
The  raw  turpentine  is  not  sold  at  the 
place  of  production.  There  are  three 
grades  of  turpentine  sold  in  the  market. 
The  prices  of  each  of  the  grades  are  at 
present  quoted  as  follows  :  Best  quality, 
2.80  rubles  per  pood,  or  4  cents  per 
pound;  second  quality,  2.50  rubles  per 
pood,  or  3%0  cents  per  pound;  the  low- 
est grade,  1.80  rubles  per  pood,  or  26/]0 
cents  per  pound,  all  products  in  this 
country  being  sold  by  weight. 


LICE  AND  PROFITS. 


The  one  most  serious  evil  the  poultry  man  has 
to  contend  with,  and  yet  the  one  most  easily 
avoided  of  all  evils,  is  the  louse  pest.  Thousands 
of  farmers  think  it's  impossible  to  raise  hens 
without  raising  lice  at  the  same  time.  They  ad- 
mit lice  are  a  nuisance,  but  are  too  lazy,  indif- 
ferent or  Ignorant  to  make  the  little  fight  neces- 
sary to  rout  them  neck  and  crop. 

The  surprising  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
farmers  don't  seem  to  realize  how  lice  eat  the 
very  heart  out  of  their  profits. 

They  take  them  because  they  come,  without 
figuring  the  cost  of  the  visit.  If  a  few  hens  die, 
or  the  pullets  don't  lay,  they  call  It  a  "  dispensa- 
tion," instead  of  frankly  admitting  it  the  reward 
of  laziness.  The  actual  truth  Is,  ltce  are  easily 
gotten  rid  of,  and  a  little  energy  expended  shak- 
ing Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  about  will  do 
the  business. 

One  thorough  application  will  quite  likely  be 
all  that's  needed,  for  if  the  powder  goes  down  into 
the  cracks  and  dark  corners  where  the  little 
mites  hide  during  the  day,  they  will  never  live  to 
come  out  at  night.  The  big  grey  body  louse  that 
infests  the  hens  themselves  is  best  killed  by  sub- 
jecting each  fowl  to  a  personal  dose  of  the  pow- 
der—sift it  into  the  feathers,  on  the  head  and 
under  the  wings  for  a  quick  cure.  Little  chicks, 
too,  need  the  same  treatment,  tho'  of  course  in  a 
more  gentle  and  particular  way.  The  best  policy 
for  any  hen  keeper  to  pursue  is  to  apply  Instant 
Louse  Killer  before  lie  even  suspects  the  presence 
of  lice.  The  old  maxim  about  the  "  ounce  of  pre- 
vention" certainly  holds  here  if  anywhere.  A 
few  days  of  heedlessness,  or  simple  neglect  of 
the  daily  care  that  fowls  require  to  keep  them 
healthy  may  bring  a  perfect  swarm  of  these  little 
blood-thirsty  terrors  to  give  you  double  trouble 
later.  One  lousy  hen  from  another  flock— a  visit 
on  your  part  to  a  louse  infested  house— this  or 
that  or  some  other  way  may  easily  bring  you  the 
trouble ;  so  we  say  again,  the  best  way  is  to  get 
Instant  Louse  Killer  now  and  use  it  while  you 
don't  need  it. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  is  very  handy  to  have 
about.  It's  more  than  a  Louse  Killer — there  is  no 
better  disinfectant  or  deodorizer  known.  When 
you  sprinkle  it  about  the  hennery  you  are  actu- 
ally guarding  your  flock  against  disease,  because 
it  kills  germs,  poisonous  odors  and  gases  as 
quickly  as  it  does  lice  and  so  makes  the  hou"3 
healthful  as  well  as  louse  proof.  Then,  further,  if 
you  find  insect  pests  in  the  garden,  on  vines,  cab- 
bage plants  or  roses,  Instant  Louse  Killer  is  the 
Remedy. 

Be  careful,  however,  when  you  go  to  buy. 
There  are  imitations  on  the  market  and  you  may 
be  deceived  unless  you  look  for  the  word  "  In- 
stant"—that  insures  the  genuine.  Dr.  Hess  backs 
his  preparations  with  a  positive  guarantee.  If 
you  use  this,  or  any  of  them,  as  he  directs,  and 
fail  to  get  the  results  claimed,  the  dealer  from 
whom  you  bought  will  return  your  money. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS  SPRINGS 

SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS 
12  MILES  FROM  SAN  JOSE 

Charming  Resort.  Open  all  the  year. 

Prices  Reasonable. 

Address  LEWIS  A.  SAGE,  Prop.,  SARATOGA.  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Mid  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NA1LLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  SS>;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  make,  MoMitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r nrcn  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Vigorous 
Pigs 


Ml 


The  sow  is  supposed  to  impart  to  her  offspring 
her  own  constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  important     *  — ' 
that  we  raise  pigs  from  vigorous,  healthy  sows.  No  'ht£~~v 
stock  will  give  as  much  return  for  the  keeping  as  pigs, 
if  properly  cared  for.    It  is  said  that  in  ten  generations 

the  progeny  from  a  single  sow  will  number  into  the  millions.  ■W^wl^,"'^ 
But  disease  must  be  avoided.     Proper  feeding  is  the  first  ^  -#,""> 

necessity  and  cleanliness  the  second.    The  advantage  of  giving  j-"  ^"'i^f 

a  sow  a  tonic  to  insure  proper  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  to 
increase  both  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  for  pigs  is  apparent. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  the  combination  of  just  the  proper  tonics,  etc.,  \t&< 
to  produce  perfect  health,  and  hasten  maturity.    Given  to  the  sow  before  v 
farrowing,  and  up  to  weaning  time,  and  in  the  milk  and  meal  to  the  pigs  afterwards, 
there  will  be  no  loss  from  disease,  and  a  steady  vigorous  development  will  result.  * 


a!)'/. 


D*  HESS  STOCK  FSQD 

la  the  prescription  of  Dr.  TJeea  (M.D.,  D.V.9.)  and  costs  but  8c  per  month  for  the  average  hog  of  126  pounds.  It  Is  especially  Intended  to 
make  market  stock  grow  faster,  cows  give  more  milk  and  horses  do  more  work.  Besides  this,  it  gives  stock  that  sleek,  healthy  appearance 
thi-t  commands  the  fancy  price.  As  proot  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  will  produce  the  results  we  claim,  we  quote  Professors  Winslow, 
Finlay  Dun  and  Quitman— the  most  noted  of  all  medical  writers— who  toll  cs  that  hitter  tonics  improve  digestion,  that  iron  makes  blood  and 
nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  assist  nature  In  throwing  off  the  waste  material  from  the  system.  These  are  the  ingredients  contained  in  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food,  and  besides  it  Is 

SOLD  OP*  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE. 

100  lbs.  $7.00  25  lb.  pail  $2.00 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hesa  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— it's  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  moBt  digestive 
Strength  to  the  pound.   Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  tonic  and  this  paper  ia  hack  of  I  ne  guarantee. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  1  Oth  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M  D.,  D.  V.  S. )  will  prescribe  lor  your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have 
bis  90  page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.   Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashiand,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer.  Inntont  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  California,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


r 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


££i10I350l1 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your 
own  leveling.  Tripod, 
staff,  level  and  sights  for 
g7.  Tripod  and  staff 
only,  JS.  If  Dealer  does 
not  keep  them,  send  to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 

Ripon,  Cal. 

Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 


PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 

FOR  IRRIGATING 

MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 

CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


□  E WE Y, ST R 0 N C  8uC0 

CAVEATS 


PATENTS 

JiT  TRADEMARKS 
K>  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


WANTED 

Man  and  wife,  no  children,  to  work  on  ranch 
near  Auburn ;  wife  to  be  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  and  general 
knowledge  of  fruit  farming.  A  good  and  perma- 
nent home  to  the  right  party.  Only  those  who 
can  be  highly  recommended  need  apply.  Apply 
with  testimonials  and  what  wages  expected  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Box  28,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Farmers!    Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Citrus  Trees 


TRUE  TO  NAME. 

And  embracing  all  the 
(Standard  sorts  are  to  be 
had  of  our  establish- 
ment. Hear  in  mind  that 
we  are  the  largest  grow- 
ers ol  Citrus  Trees  in  tlu 
world,  and  our  stock  has 
been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  at  every  world's 
fair  in  the  world  where 
we  have  shown.  Our 
tine  booklet,  containing 
60,000  words  and  over  100 
Illustrations,  glvet  you 
all  the  points  on  Citrus 
Culture.  Trice '25  cents. 
Can  we  send  you  a  copy ? 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nursery 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

PROPRIETOR. 


MORSE 


Seed  Ordering  Time 

Better  have  seeds  at  hand  for 
planting    time  —  saves  delay 


WRITE  FOR  SEED  CATALOG 

BEANS 
SWEET -CORN 
MELONS 


We  have  excellent  strains 
and  large  assortment — all 
in  the  catalog  The 
long,  wet  winter  has  delayed 
planting — be  ready — order 
at  once  <J  Seed  quality 
means  much  to  you — all  the 
labor  and  expense  may  be 
wasted  if  the  seed  isn'tright 

MORSE  SEEDS  SPROUT 

YOU  AND  NATURE  DO  THE  REST 


Write  for  Seed  Catalog  to-day 


C.  C.  Morse  &  Co. 

I  b»  CLAY  ST.     8u  Francisco 


SURPLUS  TREES! 

Apples,  4  to  6  feet   7c 

Cherries,  8  to  4  ft  10c 

( : hemes,  2  to  s  ft  6c 

Prunes  and  Plums,  4  to  6  ft   6c 

Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.    (Orange Cling,  Triumph, 
Males  B;,  Pi  quette   Late  and  Wiley 

Cling  16c 

S.  (4.  Almonds,  4  to  6  ft  10c 

.lap.  Mam.  Chestnuts,  8  to  4  ft  10c 

Gooseberries  (assorted)  10c 

Cuthbert  Raspberries  S3  per  M 

Send  for  surplus  list. 

A.  F.  SCHEIDICKER, 

Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Phone,  Sebastopol  Rural  !»:t. 

Pleasant  View  Narsery. 


THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

 AND  

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

The  Leading  Fertilizers  ol  To-day. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  CO., 
San  Francisco.       Fresno.        Los  Angeles. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


Placer 
Nurseries 


We  are  entirely  sold  out  in 
all  but  a  very  few  varieties  of 
trees  and  vines. 

WE  CAN  STILL  SUPPLY 

Bing,  Black  Tartarian 
and  Black  Oregon 
Cherries, 

Bartlett  and  Buerre 
Clairgeau  Pears* 

Elbert  a,  Late  Craw- 
ford, Salway  and 
Sherman  Cling 

Very  similar  to  Levi  and  Henrietta  Clings. 

Peaches. 

Climax,  Wickson, 
Fallenberg  and  Ger- 
man Prunes. 

In  Grapes 

No.  I,  well-rooted  vines  of 

Mission,  Emperor, 
Cornishon  and 
Tokay. 

No.  2,  well-rooted  vines  of 

Malaga,  Muscat,  To- 
kay, Cornishon, 
and  Emperor. 

If  you  are  planting  in  any  of  these, 
submit  at  once  a  list  of  your  wants 
and  we  will  quote  you  special  prices. 

Write  us  also  in  regard  to  your 
next  season's  planting.  We  have  a 
full    assortment  of  all  commercial 

varieties. 


Silva  &  Beigtholdt  Co. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Bur  bank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Do/,,  $6  per  100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  Is  a  good  time  to  plant.  We  ar»  the  only 
Rhubarb  Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote 
most  of  our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment. We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever 
ottered  of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Write 
or  call  on 

J.  B.Wagner, the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  Klne  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also 
Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts.  Both  Phones. 


EVERY  ONE  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


CITRUS  TREES. 

All  grown  at  Exeter,  In  the  great  Ther- 
mal Belt  of  Tulare  County.  Our  stock  Is 
the  very  best  and  lg  grown  In  deep  black 
soil,  which  develops  trees  with  a  magnifi- 
cent root  system  and  fine  thrifty  tops. 

ORANGES. 

Washington  Navels— 1  and  2  year  buds. 
Valencia  Lates— 1  year  buds. 
St,  Michael.    Dancy's  Tangerine. 
Oonshlu. 

LEMONS. 

Eureka.    Villa  Franca.  Lisbon. 

LIMES. 

Bearse  Seedless  and  Mexican. 
Citron  of  Commerce— 2  year  buds. 


Give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you. 

New  Catalogue,  superbly  illustrated, 
contains  much  valuable  information. 
Mailed  free.   Trice  list  on  application. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 


GeO.C  ROeding    Pres.  8c  Mgr. 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nnrserymen 

109  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  In  our 
Oakland  Warehouses. 

ALFALFA,  GRASS  SEEDS,  CLOVER, 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Trees  and  Plants  of  all  Kinds. 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  In 
the  West. 

For  over  thirty  years  Cox's  Seeds  have  been 
the  Standard  for  I'urlty  and  Quality. 

Our  1907  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants  free.  It  Is  full  of  valu- 
able Information  and  should  be  In  the  homes  of 
all  Interested  In  Sowing  and  Planting. 


SURE  CROP  SEEDS 


Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

LOGAN  BERRY 
MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY 
BURBANK'S  PHENOMENAL 
BERRY  PLANTS 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Trumbull  Seed  Co., 

(Successors  to  Trumbull  .1  Beebe.) 
547  Sansoine  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Plant  Annual. 


Protect  Your  Vineyards  Against  Mildew 


With  this  machine 
one-half  of  labor 
and  two-thirds 
of  sulphur 
is  saved,  vines  are 
thoroughly 
covered  with 
sulphur  upwards 
and  downwards 
and  does  not  afTect 
the  eyes. 

Having  to  import 
these  machines 
from  France, 
in  order  to  secure 
one  it  will  be 
necessary  to 
place  order  at 
once. 


"This  machine 
sulphurs  the 
vines  in  the 
most  satisfactory 
manner  with  a 
much  less  amount 
of  sulphur  than  any 
other  machine 
we  have  tested." — 
Fred  T.  Biolktti, 
Univcrnity  of 
California, 


BUY  THE 

VERM0REL  KNAPSACK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

PRICE  $15 

THE   H.    C.    SHAW  COMPANY 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Agents  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  \V.  HILOARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pine. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet:  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  fr  e  upon  request. 
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ANIMAL  PROTECTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Replying  to  an  American  letter  relat- 
ing to  the  efforts  which  are  now  being 
made  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  stat- 
utes to  forbid  the  use  of  checkreins  on 
horses  in  New  York,  and  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  laws  bearing  on 
the  subject  in  Germany,  Consul-General 
A.  W.  Thackara  writes  from  Berlin: 

According  to  the  manager  of  the 
Berlin  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  an  excellent  or- 
ganization, there  are  no  laws,  ordi- 
nances, or  police  regulations  in  Ger- 
many, prohibiting  the  use  of  the  check- 
rein  on  horses,  with  the  exception  of 
the  police  ordinances  of  Berlin.  The 
only  law  in  Germany,  as  far  as  this 
authority  knows,  which  prohibits  the 
ill  treatment  of  animals,  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  Imperial  Penal  Code, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  which 
anyone  who  publicly  cruelly  tortures  or 
maltreats  an  animal  is  liable  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  150  marks  ($35.70),  or  to 
imprisonment  of  not  over  six  weeks. 
Throwing  stones,  or  other  hard  bodies 
or  mud  at  animals  is  also  punishable  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  60  marks  ($14.28), 
or  an  imprisonment  of  not  over  fourteen 
days.  As  the  existing  statutes  are  not 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  properly  pro- 
tect animals  from  cruel  treatment,  the 
various  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  in  Germany  are 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
new  legislation  which  would  provide 
them  with  more  efficient  legal  support 
in  their  praiseworthy  efforts. 


SOAP  TREES. 


Consul  -  General  Richard  Guenther 
makes  the  following  report  from  Frank- 
fort, Germany :  Mr.  R.  Lang  of  this 
city,  councilor  of  commerce  and  dele- 
gate to  the  Government  of  Algiers, 
states  that  he  has  just  returned  from  a 
commercial  tour  of  study  in  Algiers, 
where  he  was  called  by  that  Govern- 
ment. During  his  trips  he  met  one  of 
the  largest  landed  proprietors,  Mr.  S. 
Bertrand,  chairman  of  the  Algerian 
Agricultural  Society  at  L'Arba,  near 
Algiers,  whose  domain  comprises  many 
thousand  hectares  (hectare,  2.471  acres), 
which  are  planted  with  vines,  oranges, 
olive,  and  soap  trees.  He  has  succeeded, 
after  numerous  experiments,  in  culti- 
vating a  large  plantation  of  soap  trees, 
from  which  he  gathers  several  thousand 
tons  of  berries  annually.  The  soap  tree 
resembles  an  apple  tree  of  medium 
growth.  The  fresh  fruit  is  green,  the 
interior  of  which,  besides  the  kernel, 
contains  a  yellowish,  gelatinous,  sticky 
substance.  The  fruit  used  for  making 
soap  contains  three  times  as  much  soap 
as  the  "panama"  wood.  It  seems  to 
be  destined  to  be  of  great  service  to 
the  cloth  and  linen  manufacturers,  and, 
above  all,  for  domestic  purposes,  as  it 
can  be  used  to  clean  linen  and  silken 
fabrics  and  colored  embroideries.  The 
colors  are  in  this  way  renovated,  while 
the  use  of  soap  makes  them  run  to- 
gether. 

TOBACCO  GROWING  IN  TURKEY. 

Consul  E.  L.  Harris,  of  Smyrna,  re- 
ports that  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
council  of  ministers  of  the  Ottomen  Em- 
pire the  exportation  of  tobacco  seed  has 
been  entirely  prohibited  from  all  parts 
of  Turkey,  for  the  following  reason  : 

This  measure  has  been  taken  with  a 
view  to  protect  the  tobacco  trade  of 
Turkey,  which  in  recent  years  has  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  competition 


Harvest  Time 

Draws  Near  and  Nearer 

ARE  YOU  READY? 


ity  and  reputation  of  the  six  leading  makes  of 
harvesting  machines  now  known  as  the  Inter- 
national line: 

Champion,  McCormlck,  Osborne, 
Deering,       Milwaukee,  Piano. 

Their  popularity  has  increased  from  year  to 
year  because  every  year  they  prove  to  more  and 
more  farmers  that  they  can  be  depended  upon  with 
certainty. 

And  today  they  are  better  than  ever  before 
in  their  history. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  is  able 
to  employ,  in  the  design  and  construction  of  each 
machine,  every  principle  and  every  mechanical 
idea  that  more  than  thirty  years  of  experience  in 
this  special  line  has  demonstrated  to  be  of  value. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  is  able 
to  command  at  all  times,  the  very  best  materials 
that  forest  and  mine  produce — not  only  the  lum- 
ber from  its  own  forests  and  ores  from  its  own 
mines,  but  by  reason  of  its  steady  and  increas- 
ing requirements  and  the  desirability  of  its 
trade,  it  secures  the  pick  and  choice  from 
hundreds  of  lumber  camps,  mines  and  mills. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  very 
naturally  attracts  to  its  factories  the  most  expert 
workmen,  the  most  skilled  mechanics;  so  that  it 
has  constantly  at  its  command  every  facility  for 
the  improvement  of  its  machines, 

— every  mechanical  principle  that  experience 

has  approved, 
— the  choicest  materials, 
— the  most  skilled  workmen. 
Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  so  many  farmers  all 
over  the  .world  refuse  to  use  any  other  than  these 
standard  machines? 

Do  you  think  you  can  afford  to  begin  harvest 
without  first  getting  one  of  these  machines? 

See  the  International  Dealer 

and  get  a  catalog  of  whichever  machine  you  want 
If  you  don't  know  an  International  dealer,  write 
nearest  general  agency  for  the  name  of  the  one 
nearest  you. 

Don't  forget  this  other  advantage.  If  your  team 
runs  away  or  an  accident  occurs,  you  can  always  get 
repairs  for  an  International  machine  near  at  hand, 
and  they  always  Jit.  A  full  stock  of  repair  parts  is 
carried  at  every  agency. 

Equal  in  importance  with  a  perfect  machine  is 
perfect  twine.  The  most  perfect  twine  made  may  be 
had  in  Champion.  McCormick,  Osborne,  Deering. 
Milwaukee  and  Piano,  sisal,  standard,  manila  and 
pure  manila  brands 

WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:  Denver.  Colo..  Portland.  Ore..  Sail  Lake  City,  Utah,  Helena,  Mont..  Spokane,  Wash..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 

International  Line:-Binders,  Reapers,  Headers,  Header  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cora  Shockers,  Cora  Pickers,  Huskers 
and  Shredders,  Cora  Shellers.  Mowers.  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Rakes,  Sweep  Rakes.  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Stackers,  Hay 
Balers,  Feed  Grinders,  Knife  Grinders,  Cream  Separators,  Gasoline  Engines,  Pumping-  Jacks,  Manure  Spreaders,  Weber 
Wagons,  Columbus  Wagons,  Bettendorf  Wagons  and  Binder  Twine. 


IF  you  have  a  crop  of  grain  or  grass  growing, 
you  naturally  are  beginning  to  think  more 
and  more  about  how  you  are  going  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  year's  growth. 
How  you  are  going  to  turn  what  Mother  Na- 
ture has  given  you,  into  the  largest  amount  of 
golden  dollars — 

—How  you  may  harvest  your  crop  at  the  least 
expense,  with  the  least  delay  and  with  no  avoid- 
able trouble. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  decision — not 
just  before  you  begin  to  cut  your  grain  or  hay. 

You  want  to  be  sure  that  you  are  ready  for 
harvest — that  you  have  a  harvesting  machine  not 
of  the  "may-be-so"  kind,  but  of  the  "know-for- 
sure"  kind — a  machine  that  you  can  depend 
upon  with  all  certainty  and  assurance. 

You  can't  afford  to  try  "to  get  along"  with 
a  wornout  machine,  for  in  all  probability  it  will 
waste  more  time,  more  of  the  crop,  and  more  of 
your  nervous  energy,  than  a  new  machine  costs. 

Neither  can  you  afford  to  experiment  with  a 
machine.  Let  others  do  that  if  they  want  to  and 
think  they  canafford  it,  but  as  for  you,  make  up 
your  mind  to  use  only  such  machines  as  time  and 
experience  have  proved  to  be  successful  and 
dependable. 

For,  after  all,  that  is  the  only  way  in  which 
you  can  arrive  at  a  wise  decision.  All  over  the 
world  during  the  past  thirty  to  forty  years, 
farmers  have  been  using  hai  vesting  machines  of 
many  kinds  and  many  types  of  construction. 

Some  they  condemned  beyond  all  hope,  the 
first  time  they  tried  them. 

Others  they  gave  a  second  trial,  only  to  find 
them  wanting. 

While  to  a  few — a  very  few — they  awarded 
the  stamp  and  seal  of  their  approval  season 
after  season  and  year  after  year. 

Does  not  that  mean  something  to  you? 
Do  you  know  of  any  better  guide  than  the 
thirty  years'  experience  of  a//the  grain  and  grass 
growers  of  the  world? 

Could  you  in  a  whole  lifetime  of  investigation 
arrive  at  a  surer  decision  than  all  the  farmers  of 
the  country  put  together? 
Of  course  not. 

You  know  that  in  this  day,  the  wide-awake 
farmer  knows  what  he  is  about.  If  a  majority  of 
farmers  favor  a  certain  line  of  machines,  it  must 
be  because  that  line  has  proved  its  value. 

There  can  be  no  other  reason. 

And  there  is  no  other  reason  for  the  popular- 


jWV'i'i»  .  .W.  1  .V- j  fevf'  -S'S-'V  ■ 


of  South  African  and  other  planters 
who  produce  large  quantities  of  tobacco 
grown  from  Turkish  tobacco  seed.  I 
am  informed  on  good  authority  that 
from  natural  causes  tobacco  grown  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  from  Turkish 
tobacco  seed  will  only  produce  one  crop 
of  tobacco  having  the  fragrance  of  the 
original  stock  and  that  the  seed  ot  crops 


grown  abroad  will  only  produce  a  very 
inferior  tobacco.  Up  to  the  present  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  planters  outside 
Turkey  to  purchase  fresh  seed  every 
year  for  their  plantations,  chiefly  from 
the  regions  around  Cavalla,  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  ancient  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  produce  the  finest  flavored  Turk- 
ish tobaccos. 


Rodney — Do  you  have  trouble  with 
"shall"  and  "will"?  Dickey — Nope;  my 
wife  says  "you  shall,"  and  I  say  "1 
will." 


You  may  join  the  mile  a  minute  class, 
but  no  oil  has  been  discovered  yet  that 
will  keep  all  the  cogs  in  condition.  Good 
old  age  was  never  a  sequel  to  a  rush. 
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The  World's 
Standard 


Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles,  from  the  6=inch  Walking 
Plow  to  the  Engine  Gangs  cutting  12  feet  at  one  time. 


McDonald's  Pitless  Scale. 

Niii  a  cheap  article,  hut  a  high-grade  Government  standard  article,  tested 
and  sealed  to  a  series  of  United  States  Government  weights.  The  frame  and 
joists  are  of  steel.  Knife-edge  bearings  of  the  very  best  rod  steel  give  free 
leverage  to  the  working  parts. 

We  carry  all  siz^s,  from  three  to  eight  ton,  in  stock  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Scale  is  sold  complete  except  the  plank  for  platform.  It  can  be  set 
on  a  barn  or  warehouse  floor  or  level  ground.  By  using  our  PITLESS  scale 
the  entire  expense  of  digging  the  pit  and  framing  it  up,  which  amounts  to 
about  *50.oo,  is  saved. 


New  Deere  No.  9 


Edge  Selection  Corn  Planter. 

The  Most  Accurate  Planter  in  the  World.  Never  Miss  a  Hill. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  YOU? 

IT  MEANS  that  every  kernel  is  planted  an  even  depth. 

IT  MEANS  that  every  kernel  is  planted  the  same  distance  apart. 

IT  M  KAN'S  straight,  even  rows  that  are  easy  to  cultivate. 

IT  MEANS  an  even  stand  of  corn. 

IT  MEANS  that  there  are  no  vacant  hills. 

IT  MEANS  a  maximum  crop  with  a  minimum  amount  of  seed. 
The  runners  are  adjustable — from  28  to  44  inches  apart.    Plates  ran  be 
furnished  for  planting  all  kinds  of  seed. 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET.  "MORE  CORN  ON  THE  SAME  ACREAGE." 


Deere  Implement  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values  ^ 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 

For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


/i>- '"  200  lbs. 

Swifts 


Blood  & 
|  Bone 

fertilizer 

Manufactured  by  : 

fci'ft  &  Company 

Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


P., 

•a 

[tad 

H 
1% 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIII.    No.  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  J  J,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


The  Greatest  Citrus  Nursery  in  the  World. 

An  interest  like  that  of  growing  citrus  fruits  which 
has  attained  a  gross  value  of  product  of  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  has  of  course  developed  ministering 
industries  very  notable  in  their  way.    There  are 


San  Dimas,  Los  Angeles  county,  is  the  owner  and 
operator  of  the  largest  citrus  nursery  in  the  world. 
In  his  latest  catalogue,  which  is  an  elegant  quarto 
monograph  which  every  grower  should  have  in  his 
library,  Mr.  Teague  modestly  suggests  that  this  all 
came  about  by  itself,  and  these  are  his  words:  "  Poets 


the  demand  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
orange  is  grown  in  commercial  quantities.  Indeed, 
so  pronounced  have  been  our  orders  that,  by  the  mere 
force  of  circumstances,  we  have  become  the  largest 
growers  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the  world." 
We  shall  not  dispute  Mr.  Teague's  claim  that  his 


Glances  at  the  Greatest  Citrus  Nursery  in  the  World,  at  San  Dimas,  California. 


many  of  these  attending  industries,  but  the  one  we 
have  particularly  in  mind  at  this  moment  is  the 
propagation  of  the  trees  upon  which  the  total  value 
mentioned  is  borne.  As  California  leads  all  States 
and  countries  in  the  world  in  the  value  of  its  citrus 
fruits,  so  also  it  leads  in  the  area  and  investment  de- 
voted by  single  ownership  and  effort  to  the  growth  of 
baby  trees.  Glimpses  of  scenes  indicating  such  leader- 
ship are  given  on  this  page.    Mr.  R.  M.  Teague,  of 


and  artists  have  sung  the  praises  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  in  prose  and  verse  for  ages,  but  it  has  remained 
for  California  to  sing  the  praises  of  citrus  fruits  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  market  place  and  to  the  measure 
of  good  American  dollars,  aggregating  into  the 
millions.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  present  two  such  striking  views  as  the 
above,  typifying  the  extent  and  importance  of  grow- 
ing trees,  literally  by  the  hundred  thousands,  to  meet 


great  enterprise  came  by  mere  force  of  circumstances, 
but  we  cannot  help  suggesting  that  the  force  is  under 
his  hat  and  we  do  not  care  much  about  the  circum- 
stances beyond  that. 

The  pictures  suggest  what  business  is  in  citrus 
propagation.  The  vast  area  of  young  trees  of  uniform 
thrift  and  style  speaks  volumes  for  the  success  of  the 
cultural  side  of  the  business  just  as  the  beleaguered 
railway  station  is  eloquent  of  the  commercial  side. 
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The  Week. 

The  iron-workers'  strike,  which  made  thousands  of 
men  idle  last  week;  the  carmen's  strike,  which  brings 
thousands  more  this  week  into  shape  for  mischief 
which  the  old  hymn  says  Satan  has  ready  for  idle 
hands;  the  hundreds  of  telephone  girls  who,  of  course, 
must  be  in  the  fashion;  the  action  of  the  banks  in 
restricting  loans  for  building  purposes;  the  badness  in 
high  and  low  places  disclosed  by  the  graft  indictments 
by  the  Grand  Jury — all  these  and  other  agencies  which 
are  at  work  to  repress  industrial  confidence,  will  mani- 
festly hasten  and  deepen  the  reaction  from  the  enthus- 
iasm with  which  the  rehabilitation  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  proceeding  during  the  last  twelve-month.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  reaction  would 
come.  Possibly  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  an  acute 
attack  of  it  and  a  quicker  recovery;  possibly  it  would 
be  better  to  struggle  with  a  slower  and  longer  afflic- 
tion. Analysis  of  that  phase  of  the  situation  would 
carry  us  out  of  our  depth  in  the  science  of  economics 
and  we  rush  for  the  surface  and  the  shore.  The  agri- 
cultural aspect  of  the  situation  is  apparently  more 
easily  grasped.  There  may  be  a  reduction  in  the  city 
demand  for  certain  lines  of  produce,  chiefly  of  hay 
and  feed  grains,  but  this  will  not  bring  very  low  prices 
generally,  because  the  year's  product  will  not  be  exces- 
sive and  the  general  demand  will  cover  it.  Otherwise 
a  slowing  down  in  the  city  will  apparently  help  the 
country,  superficially  at  least.  Already  there  has  been 
quite  a  movement  of  teams  and  teamsters  away  from 
the  city  as  the  rush  of  cleaning  up  and  of  hauling 
for  emergency  construction  is  over.  The  same  move- 
ment of  common  laborers  may  be  expected,  if  not 
already  in  progress.  These  working  forces  are  set 
free  just  at  the  best  time  in  the  year,  for  the  country 
now  has  need  of  them  in  all  kinds  of  harvesting  opera- 
tions. If  they  had  been  required  another  summer  in 
the  city  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  country  could  have 
done  its  work  at  all  at  reasonable  cost.  There  comes 
also  reduction  in  all  kinds  of  building  materials  which 
the  country  uses:  lumber,  lime,  cement  and  some  other 
things  have  already  declined,  and  hardware,  which  has 
probably  been  brought  in  in  excess,  may  also  be 
cheaper.  This  will  revive  rural  building,  which  has 
been  seriously  restricted  during  the  last  year  by  the 
high  cost  of  everything.  »If,  then,  San  Francisco  has 
to  slow  down,  let  the  rural  districts  get  as  busy  as 
they  reasonably  can.  It  will  help  things  very  much. 
There  is  every  reason  for  the  fullest  rual  confidence 
in  California. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  6  we  indulged  our 
propensity  for  California  glorification,  by  scouting  the 
claim  which  we  found  in  a  Massachusetts  journal  that 
a  40-acre  patch  in  Texas  was  "the  largest  asparagus 
farm  in  the  world"  and  that  California  had  hundreds 
of  acres  of  asparagus  on  farms  under  single  ownership. 
One  of  our  California  readers  sent  the  fling  to  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  who  has  a 
20-acre  field  and  is  president  of  the  Asparagus  Growers' 
Association  of  that  state.  Mr.  Prescott  writes  us  a 
letter,  in  which  he  takes  our  aspersion  good  naturedly 
and  says:  "Your  point  was  well  taken.  Fastcrn  people, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  know  on  how  large  a  scale  farming 
is  carried  on  in  the  West.  Having  lived  some  time  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  having  been  over  much 


of  the  West  besides,  I  know  how  extensive  your  opera- 
tions are."  This  tribute  to  the  West  and  declaration 
of  Mr.  Prescott's  knowledge  and  appreciation  makes 
us  sorry  we  tried  to  make  fun  of  his  enterprise;  we 
can  stand  vinegar  in  rejoinder  but  we  cannot  endure 
"coals  of  fire."  Mr.  Prescott  also  places  us  farther 
under  obligation  to  him  by  sending  an  interesting  fact 
on  asparagus  rust  at  the  East.  He  says  that  the  Cali- 
fornia methods  of  fighting  this  disease,  as  described 
by  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  in  the  bulletins  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station,  do  not  achieve  the  same  success 
under  Eastern  conditions,  and  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  enlisting  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  help  in  carrying  out  quite  extensive  experi- 
ments on  Mr.  Prescott's  asparagus  farm  at  Concord. 
The  object  is  to  breed  resistant  varieties.  This  is  the 
last  recourse  when  fungicidal  treatments  are  not  effect- 
ive or  too  expensive,  and  we  hope  it  will  succeed.  It 
is  a  very  long  distance  proposition  generally,  but  one 
encouragement  is  that  success  with  it  will  be  of  advant- 
age everywhere  for  a  satisfactory,  immune  variety 
will  free  all  growers  from  expensive  fighting.  In  pur- 
suit of  this  object  the  Massachusetts  Asparagus 
Growers'  Association  has  been  organized,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Prescott  sends  us  an  interesting  circular, 
which  says:  "The  object  of  this  association  shall  be 
the  restoration  of  asparagus  to  its  immunity  from 
rust,  or  the  discovery  of  a  new  species  that  shall  be 
rust  resistant  and  the  dissemination  of  information  in 
relation  to  its  growing  and  marketing."  Mr.  Prescott 
and  his  associates  certainly  have  large  ideas  and  sym- 
pathies if  their  asparagus  farms  are  small. 

In  our  comments  upon  those  Eastern  asparagus 
fields  we  indulged  in  the  very  mean  remark  that  "Cali- 
fornia had  fields  ten  times  as  large  and  some  of  them 
entirely  under  water  soaking  up  for  the  fall  trade," 
and  in  reply  to  this  Mr.  Prescott  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  floods  will  not  soak  them  up  too  much  or 
wash  them  away — which  shows  again  the  kindness  of 
his  disposition.  We  must  acknowledge  that  although 
California  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  asparagus 
roots  wili  endure  several  months  submergence  and 
that  fields  need  not  be  replanted  if  the  water  is  re- 
moved by  autumn,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
following  year's  cutting.  We  have  to  own  also  to 
considerable  flood  losses  by  the  destruction  of  this 
year's  crop,  because  the  water  came  just  as  the  cutting 
season  was  under  headway  and  involved  a  loss  which 
we  have  seen  estimated  at  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  which  shows  how  large  the  interest  on  the 
reclaimed  islands  had  become.  Our  growers  are,  how- 
ever, meeting  their  losses  bravely,  and  as  such  high 
water  has  only  come  once  in  a  third  of  a  century,  they 
will  do  their  utmost  to  restore  and  protect  their  plan- 
tations. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  reference  is  made  to 
government  procedure  against  Johnson  grass.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  that  the  aggressive  Gover- 
nor Hoch  of  Kansas  finds  time  to  turn  from  weed 
growth  in  human  society  to  an  agricultural  weed,  and 
has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  residents  of 
Topeka  to  join  in  battle  on  a  certain  day  against  this 
weed.  Every  house  owner  is  summoned  to  dig  up 
the  dandelions  on  his  lot  that  day.  Governor  Hoch 
and  all  the  employes  in  the  State  House  expect  to 
work  on  the  State  House  grounds  in  this  way,  aided 
by  100  boys  from  the  reform  school.  The  nuisance  of 
the  dandelion  on  lawn  and  in  field  is  almost  beyond 
expression.  Sod  must  either  be  broken  up  and 
reseeded  or  else  individual  treatment  must  be  given 
this  golden-hued  pest  with  the  parachute-like  seed. 
This  same  pest  is  advancing  very  rapidly  in  California. 
Everyone  who  indulges  in  lawn  making  with  Eastern 
grass  seed  is  apt  to  stock  his  district  with  it. 

We  see  in  a  Utah  exchange  an  interesting  article  on 
"How  Best  to  Sit  a  Hen."     Some  of   our  grammar 


school  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  it  is 
just  as  bad  to  try  to  "sit"  a  hen  as  it  is  to  have  a  hen 
"set."  Manifestly  one  sets  a  hen;  that  is,  he  puts  her 
in  place,  or  causes  her  to  sit;  but  when  the  hen  accepts 
the  situation  she  sits  and  not  sets.  If,  however,  one 
wishes  to  analyze  the  situation  and  views  the  hen  sub- 
jectively, she  may  be  said  to  set  herself,  if  she  chooses 
her  own  location  and  places  herself  upon  it,  but  as 
soon  as  the  subjective  act  is  accomplished,  she  sits 
from  that  moment  onward. 

Let  no  one  charge  Californians  with  willful  misrepre- 
sentation or  lack  of  conscience.  Our  telephone  the 
other  day  brought  us  a  delightful  feminine  voice  with 
this  query:  "Is  it  true  that  California  watermelons  are 
as  long  as  a  flat  car?  I  have  bought  some  picture 
postal  cards  to  send  to  Eastern  friends,  and  one  of 
them  has  a  California  watermelon  on  a  flat  car,  and 
the  melon  is  as  long  as  the  car.  I  do  not  wish  to 
deceive  my  friends,  and  if  our  watermelons  are  not 
as  large  as  that  I  do  not  wish  to  send  them  such  a 
card."  We  cannot  remember  whether  we  answered 
coherently  or  not.  We  were  almost  stricken  dumb  by 
such  a  demonstration  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Cali- 
fornia conscience! 

But  farmers  are  not  always  as  kind  to  each  other 
as  they  are  to  flying  strangers.  We  supposed  dogs 
were  the  worst  foes  of  sheep,  but  think  of  the  inhu- 
manity of  man  as  manifested  by  a  recent  incident  in 
Wyoming  where  an  explosion  of  dynamite  at  John 
Linn's  sheep  camp  killed  700  sheep  and  destroyed  the 
camp  wagons  and  other  possessions.  The  story  of 
the  outrage  is  that  a  band  of  masked  men  raided  the 
camp  and,  after  binding  the  herder,  arranged  for  the 
work  of  destruction.  A  similar  attack  was  made  upon 
a  sheep  camp  in  the  same  section  two  years  ago.  We 
are  aware  that  these  troubles  between  cattle  and  sheep 
men  are  almost  invited  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  both  pursue  their  range  industries,  but  to  dyna- 
mite a  fellowman's  outfit — that  seems  pretty  near  the 
limit. 

The  Eastern  journals  are  making  much  of  what 
seems  to  them  a  very  heroic  bridal  tour  undertaken 
by  a  young  newspaper  illustrator,  and  his  bride,  who 
will  start  soon  on  their  honeymoon  on  a  horseback 
ride  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  distance 
of  about  2000  miles.  They  expect  to  cover  this  dis- 
tance, following  the  line  of  the  railroad,  in  about  100 
days,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  a  day.  This 
does  not  seem  to  us  much  more  than  a  fresh  air 
excursion  with  very  little  of  the  heroic  in  it.  The 
heroic  was  closed  in  that  line  by  the  first  generation 
of  Pacific  Coast  pioneers  who  made  their  bridal  tours, 
in  many  instances,  in  ox-mobiles,  and  threaded  their 
ways  through  an  almost  trail-less  country  and  faced 
every  hardship  of  thirst,  hunger,  hostile  Indians  and 
other  dangers  and  deprivations.  Twenty  miles  a  day 
on  good  horses,  with  tolerable  good  hotels  every  night 
nearly,  and  water  and  whisky  everywhere!  It  may 
be  picturesque  and  interesting,  but  there  is  no  heroism 
in  it. 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  foregoing  and  more 
intelligible  perhaps  in  view  of  our  observation  of  the 
badness  of  mankind,  comes  the  report  that  the  board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  has  found  two  breeders  guilty  of  falsifica- 
tion of  pedigrees  and  has  debarred  them  from  further 
registration.  In  one  case,  where  the  statute  of  the 
State  provides  fine  and  imprisonment  fur  such  forgery 
of  pedigrees,  the  evidence  will  be  laid  before  the  proper 
prosecuting  official.  W.  M.  McLemore,  Kearney,  Neb., 
is  convicted  of  registering  spurious  pedigrees  in  the 
herd  book  and  offering  at  auction  sale  cattle  under 
false  pedigrees,  and  W.  O.  Merz,  Monticello,  Minn.,  is 
convicted  of  selling  a  cow  under  the  name  of  one 
that  was  dead. 
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SHOT  HOLE  AND  PEACH  MOTH. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  comments  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  April  13  about  the  trouble  with  our 
almonds  are  appreciated.  We  at  once  prepared  a 
mixture  of  dust  spray  as  follows: 

Lime  dust   40  lbs. 

Sublimed  sulphur   5  " 

Dry  Bordeaux   2  " 

Paris  green   1  " 

This  mixture  was  applied  in  above  quantity  to  each 
four  acres  affected,  and  now,  ten  days  later,  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  trees  are  getting  quite  green  again. 
I  think,  from  frequent  tree  examination  since  that,  we 
got  fully  95  per  cent  of  these  "bud  worms"  this  one 
application.  How  does  arsenate  of  lead  compare  with 
paris  green,  pound  for  pound,  as  an  insecticide? — 
GROWER,  Acampo. 

This  information  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Is  it 
not  possible,  however,  that  as  these  bud  worms  started 
in  so  early  in  the  season  they  may  have  done  the 
worst  they  could  before  your  application,  and  that  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  trees  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  other  uninjured  buds  started  into  growth;  or  did 
you  really  find  out  that  the  work  of  the  insects  was 
actually  stopped  by  your  application?  We  hope  you 
will  continue  your  observations  and,  for  the  public 
good,  give  us  the  results  for  publication  whenever  you 
reach  definite  and  final  conclusions. 

Concerning  the  comparative  efficiency  of  paris  green 
and  lead  arsenate  one  can  take  a  hint  from  the  formula 
which  are  used;  for  instance,  two  pounds  of  lead  arse- 
nate is  generally  used  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  while 
one  pound  of  paris  green  is  used  with  one  hundred 
gallons  of  water  in  connection  with  lime  enough  to 
neutralize  the  free  arsenic  which  the  paris  green  is 
likely  to  contain.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  now  in  almost 
universal  favor  because  it  can  be  used  at  such  strength 
without  injury  to  foliage. 

ENGLISH  WALNUT  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  Most  of  the  English  walnuts  about 
here  do  not  bear.  Now,  to  take  the  scions  of  the 
English  walnut  that  does  bear  well  and  graft  them 
into  the  California  black  walnut  stock,  what  is  the 
certainty  of  their  bearing  and  what  is  the  best  class 
of  walnut  to  use?  I  would  like  information  on  the 
best  method  to  make  the  union.  I  will  send  you  a 
photograph  of  some  California  black  walnut  stock, 
one  year's  growth.  The  middle  one  is  7  feet  2  inches 
high,  from  the  ground  up,  and  four  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  ground.  I  will  have  about  1000  to  com- 
mence to  work  on  this  fall. — ORCHARDIST,  Fresno 
county. 

It  would  be  almost  sure  that  scions  which  you  take 
from  a  walnut  tree  which  is  now  bearing  well  would 
produce  trees  on  California  black  wa'nut  stock  which 
would  also  bear  well.  The  best  walnut  to  grow  is,  of 
course,  one  that  bears  well.  It  does  not  matter  how 
good  different  classes  of  walnuts  may  be  generally, 
unless  they  bear  locally  they  are  obviously  unprofitable. 
Common  experience  seems  to  be  that  walnut  grafting 
in  the  nursery  is  a  difficult  operation  and  results  in 
a  large  percentage  of  failures.  Some  growers  get  the 
knack  of  doing  it,  however,  with  much  greater  success 
than  others.  The  safest  and  surest  way  seems  to  be 
to  plant  out  the  California  black  walnut  seedlings  and 
to  top  graft  when  the  trees  are  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
more  in  diameter,  using  a  side  graft  or  a  graft  in  the 
bark  in  preference  to  splitting  the  wood.  Wax  well 
with  a  wax  which  will  not  be  effected  by  the  heat. 
The  best  information  concerning  grafting  walnuts  that 
is  available  has  already  been  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  Your  records  of  the  first  year's  growth 
of  California  black  walnut  seedlings  are  the  best  we 
remember.    Who  can  beat  them? 

BEHAVIOR  OF  GRAVENSTEIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  mailing  you  samples  of  bloom 
from  Gravenstein  apple  trees.    In  one  bunch  there  is 


a  good  apple,  while  the  rest  of  the  blooms  failed.  In 
the  other  bunch  the  bloom  is  all  dead.  On  some  trees 
a  large  proportion  of  the  clusters  of  bloom  have  failed 
to  pollenize,  while  the  other  clusters  will  have  from 
one  to  three  apples.  I  have  noticed  every  year  that 
only  a  part  of  the  bloom  is  fertilized,  but  this  year  it 
is  worse.  We  had  no  rain,  during  the  blooming  sea- 
son, unless  it  was  a' very  light  shower.  We  had  some 
cold,  foggy  weather,  but  I  think  not  a  day  when  the 
bees  were  net  working  in  the  orchard.  We  had  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  last  year  and  rather  a  small  amount 
of  bloom  this  spring.  I  thought,  perhaps,  soil  fertility 
was  lacking.  I  have  been  experimenting  a  little  with 
fertilizer  and  on  these  trees  the  fruit  seems  to  have 
set  a  little  better.  Also  a  young  tree  that  stands  by 
itself  is  quite  well  filled.— GROWER,  Sebastopol. 

Your  ideas  that  the  trees  may  have  been  weakened 
by  last  year's  free  bearing  and  that  attention  to  fer- 
tilizers is  desirable,  is  thoroughly  rational,  and  fortified 
by  your  observation  on  the  results  of  your  experiments 
and  the  behavior  of  a  younger  and  stronger  tree.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  fertilization,  good  cultivation  and 
thinning,  when  a  tree  carries  too  big  a  burden,  may 
all  tend  toward  breaking  up  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
bearing  in  alternate  years.  It  is  perfectly  practicable 
for  each  grower  to  do  something  for  his  own  satisfac- 
tion in  determination  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture. 

GLANDS,  NOT  PESTS. 

To  the  Editor:  Again  I  trouble  you  with  another 
branch  of  cherries.  As  you  will  see,  all  the  cherries 
do  not  mature,  and  on  the  stems  of  the  leaves  are  lots 
of  red  scale  or  spiders.  Now,  what  shall  I  do  to  get 
rid  of  them?  I  believe  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  fruit.  And  if  it  is  spraying,  when  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  spray  and  what  shall  I  use  to  spray 
with?— GROWER,  Napa. 

The  cherry  specimens  are  interesting,  but  they  do 
not  furnish  reason  for  changing  our  previous  con- 
clusion, as  given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
April  27,  that  the  trouble  with  the  fruit  is  simply  lack 
of  pollenation.  The  conspicuous  red  bodies  which  you 
notice  on  the  stems  of  the  leaves  are  not  scales  or 
spiders,  but  simply  the  oval  glands  which  are  natural 
to  the  stem  and,  which  in  the  case  of  the  cherry,  are 
apt  to  be  distributed  somewhat  freely  and  unevenly 
instead  of  occurring  close  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf  as 
they  do  with  the  peach.  They  certainly  have  a  very 
dangerous  appearance,  and  it  is  natural  that  you  should 
mistake  them  for  some  enemy.  The  failing  blossoms 
and  the  specimens  generally  have  been  examined  for 
the  occurrence  of  thrip,  an  insect  which  is  probably 
now  responsible  for  very  much  of  the  failure  of  the 
fruit  in  certain  sections,  but  neither  those  insects  nor 
a  sign  of  their  work  can  be  found. 

DROPPING  OF  IMPERIALS. 

To  the  Editor:  We  send  you  some  samples  of  Im- 
perial prunes  from  our  orchard.  We  find  that  both  last 
year  and  this  year  the  fruit,  after  setting,  drops  off  and 
only  leaves  us  a  very  small  crop  to  market.  The  trees 
are  seven  years  old  and  the  soil  is  rich  and  is  irrigated 
in  season.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  irriga- 
tion would  obviate  the  dropping  off  of  the  fruit  and 
then  again,  with  the  abundance  of  rain  this  season,  it 
left  a  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  what  is  the  real  cause. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  had  some  cases  and  may  know 
a  remedy.  Can  you  also  inform  us  the  best  possible 
method  of  curing  Imperial  prunes? — OWNER,  San 
Francisco. 

We  are  unable  to  give  you  any  preventable  cause 
for  the  falling  of  your  Imperial  prunes.  The  speci- 
mens do  not  indicate  a  reason  for  it.  The  Imperial 
prune  is  acting  very  badly  and  proving  very  shy  in 
some  places.  Some  growers  attribute  this  to  the  work 
of  the  thrip,  a  minute  insect  working  in  the  blossoms, 
but  we  see  no  indication  of  this  on  the  foliage  which 
you  submit.  As  for  curing  Imperial  prunes,  the  ex- 
perience seems  to  be  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
reach  full  ripeness,  and  the  curing  process  is  about  the 
same  as  the  French,  some  difficulty,  however,  being 
experienced  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  fruit  and  the  amount  of  time  required  for  dryi.ig. 


GRAIN  LICE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  forward  a  sample  of  grain  which 
is  infected  with  bugs.  They  made  their  appearance 
four  weeks  ago,  and  in  many  cases,  especially  with 
late-sown  grain,  have  destroyed  the  entire  crop.  Grain 
is  the  only  thing  they  have  attacked.  The  original  bug, 
which  appeared  in  swarms,  is  perfectly  green — the 
color  changes  later. — FARMER,  Bakersfield. 

The  grain  specimens  which  you  send  are  fairly  alive 
with  the  grain  aphis,  or  plant  louse,  which  is  the 
"green  bug"  which  has  been  recently  figuring  largely 
in  Eastern  grain  reports.  This  insect  is  occasionally 
exceedingly  injurious,  as  your  letter  shows,  but  it  is 
seldom  troublesome  for  a  series  of  years,  because  it 
has  so  many  natural  enemies.  For  instance,  all  the 
enlarged  brown  specimens,  which  are  so  numerous  in 
the  specimen  which  you  send,  have  been  parasitized 
and  killed,  and  their  race  is  run.  There  will  be,  of 
course,  many  survivors  and  part  of  them  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  ladybirds  and  other  natural  enemies.  The 
stroke  of  the  green  aphis  comes  sharply  and  strongly, 
but  fortunately  does  not  long  continue.  There  is  no 
treatment  which  is  cheap  enough  for  application  to 
grain  fields,  and  we  have  to  trust  to  nature  to  keep 
the  pest  in  check. 

THOMPSON'S  IMPROVED  NAVEL. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  what  in- 
formation you  can  about  the  Thompson  Improved 
Navel  orange,  regarding  the  bearing  qualities  and  so 
forth,  and  its  comparison  with  the  Washington? — 
ENQUIRER,  Los  Angeles. 

Thompson's  Improved  Navel  orange  is  only  grown 
to  a  very  small  extent  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
the  standard  type  of  the  navel,  and  although  it  ha* 
some  very  earnest  advocates  it  is  generally  condemned 
as  less  profitable  and  less  serviceable  in  shipping  than 
the  standard  type.  It  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  fruit, 
very  thin  skinned,  very  highly  polished  and  refined  in 
all  respects.  It  may  possibly  be  too  refined  for  ordi- 
nary shipping  purposes.  The  fact  is,  it  is  only  propa- 
gated and  planted  in  a  small  way. 

THE  FLEA-BEETLE  ON  TOMATOES. 

To  the  Editor:  An  insect  is  destroying  my  tomato 
plants.  Will  you  tell  me  a  remedy  for  the  pest?  I 
think  it  is  a  small  black  fly.  I  enclose  a  leaf  to  show 
the  work  of  the  insect— GARDENER,  Chico. 

We  do  not  find  any  specimens  of  insects  with  the 
leaf  which  you  send,  but  the  work  on  the  leaf  is  that 
of  the  flea-beetle,  a  small  and  very  lively  insect  which 
is  exceedingly  destructive  to  tomato  plants.  The  best 
treatment  is  to  spray  the  plants  thoroughly  with  paris 
green,  about  one  ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  water,  keeping 
the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred  during  the  application. 
This  will  poison  any  insect  which  undertakes  to  eat 
the  leaf.  It  has  to  be  handled  very  carefully,  because 
it  is  a  most  virulent  poison  to  all  animal  life. 

PULLING  DOWN  THE  FLAG. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  the  flag  be  exterminated  with- 
out being  dug  or  plowed  out  of  the  ground?  I  have 
a  50-acre  field  which  is  nearly  taken  by  the  flags  — 
FARMER,  Inyo  county. 

We  know  of  no  way  except  through  breaking  up  of 
the  land  and  arrangement  for  drainage  if  such  should 
be  required. 

NOT  THE  PEAR  BLIGHT. 

To  the  Editor:  Under  separate  cover  we  send  you 
sample  of  Bartlett  pear  infected  with  some  disease 
resembling  blight.  Wish  you  would  tell  us  what  it  is. 
—GROWER,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Your  specimens  have  been  carefully  examined  and 
are  pronounced  not  the  pear  blight,  nor  any  other 
parasitic  disease,  but  rather  to  be  a  die-back  resulting 
from  some  cause  affecting  the  general  health  of  the 
tree. 
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Good  Roads. 


SPRING   WORK   ON   DIRT  ROADS. 

Although  the  roads  have  dried  very  fast  during  the 
last  few  weeks  and  many  are,  for  the  season,  beyond 
the  treatment  which  we  have  described  quite  in  detail 
for  the  improvement  of  dirt  roads,  there  are  still  some 
parts  of  the  State  where  something  can  be  done.  The 
following  interesting  statement  is  made  by  Frederick 
Skene,  State  Engineer  of  New  York: 

With  the  opening  of  spring  comes  the  most  im- 
portant time  of  the  year  to  put  the  dirt  roads  of  the 
State  in  shape  that  their  stability,  surface  drainage 
and  best  possible  condition  at  the  least  expense  may  be 
insured.  At  slight  effort  and  little  expense  more  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  drags  on  the  road  at 
this  time  of  the  year  than  could  be  done  by  double 
the  amount  of  work  later  in  the  season.  The  best  time 
to  use  a  drag  on  a  road  is  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
when  the  road  is  thawed  on  top.  If  dragged  at  this 
time  it  will  allow  the  spring  rains  to  run  off  from  the 
beaten  path,  instead  of  lying  in  pools  to  soften  the 
surface  and  reduce  the  road  material  to  mud.  Later 
in  the  season  the  roadway  should  be  frequently  dragged 
following  a  rain,  and  before  the  material  has  an  op- 
portunity to  dry  out.  If  this  is  done  our  ordinary  dirt 
roads  can  be  kept  in  good  condition,  a  crown  preserved, 
ruts  prevented,  and  a  driveway  furnished  free  from 
deep  mud  and  puddles,  and  which  will  be  a  pleasure 
and  comfort  to  all  of  its  users. 

A  split-log  drag  is  made  by  splitting  a  log  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  length  and  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter  in 
halves,  which  parts  are  placed  about  30  inches  to  36 
inches  apart,  with  the  flat  sides  to  the  front,  so  that 
the  sharp  edges  shall  act  as  scrapers,  and  fastened 
in  this  position  by  crossbars.  These  drags  can  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  $3  each. 

The  following  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
dragging  a  road:  Make  a  light  drag,  which  is  hauled 
over  the  road  at  an  angle  so  that  a  small  amount  of 
earth  is  pushed  to  the  centre  of  the  road.  Drive  a 
team  at  a  walk,  and  let  the  driver  ride  on  the  drag. 
Begin  at  one  side  of  tho  road  or  wheel  track,  returning 
on  the  opposite  side.  Drag  the  road  as  soon  after  every 
rain  as  possible,  but  not  when  the  mud  is  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  stick  to  the  drag.  Do  not  drag  a  dry 
road.  Drag  whenever  possible  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  If  a  road  is  dragged  immediately  before  a  cold 
spell  it  will  freeze  in  a  smooth  condition.  The  width 
of  a  traveled  way  to  be  maintained  by  the  drag  should 
be  from  18  to  24  ft.;  first  drag  a  little  more  than  the 
width  of  a  single  wheel  track,  then  gradually  increase 
until  the  desired  width  is  obtained.  Always  drag  a 
little  earth  toward  the  centre  of  the  road  until  it  is 
raised  from  10  to  12  in.  above  the  edges  of  the  traveled 
way.  If  the  drag  cuts  in  too  much,  shorten  the  hitch. 
The  amount  of  earth  that  the  drag  will  carry  along 
can  be  very  considerably  controlled  by  the  driver, 
accordingly  as  he  stands  near  the  cutting  end  or  away 
from  it.  When  the  roads  are  first  dragged  after  a  very 
muddy  spell  the  wagons  should  drive,  if  possible,  to  one 
side  until  the  roadway  has  a  chance  to  freeze  or  par- 
tially dry  out.  The  best  results  from  dragging  are 
obtained  only  by  repeated  applications.  Constant  atten- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  an  earth  road  in 
its  best  condition. 

How  to  Make  a  Split-Log  Drag. — J.  M.  Henry  gives 
the  Texas  farmer  his  way  of  making  a  split-log  drag: 
Get  a  green  log — some  hard  wood  is  best,  say  oak,  elm 
or  gum.  The  log  should  be  from  7  to  9  ft.  long  and  8 
to  12  in.  in  diameter.  Split  or  saw  the  log  lengthwise. 
Place  the  two  split  parts  on  edges  30  in.  apart  with  flat 
sides  frontward.  Connect  these  logs  by  braces.  Using 
a  2-inch  augur,  bore  three  holes  in  each  log,  one  at 
either  end,  and  one  in  the  centre.  Use  some  hard  wood 
for  the  connecting  braces — oak,  elm  or  mesquite  will 
do.  Trim  down  the  end  of  the  braces  to  fit  the  2-inch 
holes  tightly.  Drive  the  braces  into  the  holes  and 
wedge  them  on  the  outside.  Around  one  of  the  connect- 
ing braces  loop  one  end  of  a  chain,  the  chain  passing 
over  the  top  of  the  log.  In  the  centre  of  the  other  end  of 
the  split  log  fasten  the  other  end  of  chain  in  a  staple, 
or  eye-bolt  with  nut  on  the  opposite  side.  The  chain 
should  be  10  or  12  ft.  long.  Hitch  the  team  to  this 
chain  so  that  the  drag  will  run  at  an  angle  about  the 
same  as  a  road  grader.  This  will  draw  the  surplus 
dirt  to  the  centre  of  the  road  when  the  drag  is  in 
motion.  Regin  say  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  and 
continue  the  rounds  until  you  reach  the  centre. 

The  centre  connecting  rod  passes  through  a  brace  at 
each  end.  These  braces  from  the  centre  go  across 
to  the  connecting  rod  on  each  end  opposite  to  the 
side  of  the  centre  rod  where  they  connect.  The  end 
rods  also  pass  through  the  braces.    In  an  improved 


drag  a  steel  foot  is  bolted  to  the  front  split-log.  I 
did  not  use  either  the  steel  foot  or  the  extra  braces 
in  the  drag  I  made,  as  they  were  not  necessary.  It 
might  improve  the  drag,  however,  later  on  to  follow 
this  plan. 


Poultry  Yard. 


AN  EASIER  WAY  WITH  CHICKS. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Trowbridge  gives  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Jour- 
nal his  idea  of  a  rather  less  systematic  way  of  handling 
chicks,  which  succeeds  with  him.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  it : 

To  the  proper  feeding  of  little  chicks  I  attribute  the 
success  we  are  having,  more  than  to  any  one  other  con- 
dition. And  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  the  more 
simple  the  operation  can  be  made,  the  better  the  results, 
I  believe.  The  chicks  are  fed  first  after  about  48  hours 
from  the  time  of  hatching.  And  the  first  thing  that  is 
given  them,  is  grit  and  water.  Very  soon  some  one  of 
the  "special"  chick  feeds  is  given  them,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, scattered  among  the  straw  or  shavings  with  which 
the  floor  of  their  room  is  covered.  This  they  soon  learn 
to  eat,  and  very  little  trouble  is  found  in  teaching  the 
little  things  to  drink.  This  chick  feed  is  given  them  five 
times  a  day,  for  several  days,  and  gradually  dropped 
till  they  are  given  the  grain  food  three  times  a  day. 

On  the  second  or  third  day  I  feed  them  a  dry  mash 
composed  as  follows:  Forty  to  50  per  cent  shorts,  25 
per  cent  meat  meal,  20  per  cent  corn  meal  and  5  to  10 
per  cent  alfalfa  meal,  thoroughly  mixed.  This  is  fed 
absolutely  dry  and  kept  before  them  all  the  time,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  eat  it  whenever  the  "spirit 
moves." 

It  is  astonishing  how  well  they  seem  to  like  it  and 
how  much  they  will  consume. 

This  mash  is  put  into  oblong  troughs;  mine  is  14  feet 
long  and  6  inches  wide,  with  sides  2y2  inches  high  and 
with  slats  about  1J4  inches  apart  and  6  inches  high. 
This  has  a  cover  for  the  whole  length,  which  can 
readily,  by  a  handle  in  the  middle,  be  raised  while  the 
food  is  distributed  in  the  trough.  This  prevents  the 
chicks  from  getting  into  the  feed  and  keeps  it  clean, 
also  preventing  waste. 

After,  say  three  weeks,  wheat  is  gradually  mixed  with 
the  chick  food  and  increased  in  quantity  till  the  chick 
food  is  entirely  dropped,  at  from  four  to  six  weeks  of 
age.  Granulated  charcoal  is  kept  before  the  chicks  all 
the  time  from  the  beginning  and,  of  course,  grit.  Some 
of  the  chick  foods  are  free  from  grit,  while  others  have 
an  unnecessary  proportion. 

I  find  it  about  as  cheap,  and  far  more  convenient,  to 
purchase  one  of  the  special  foods,  than  to  mix  my  own. 
The  saving  in  time  and  bother  is  worth  considerable, 
with  a  busy  man.  After  the  introduction  of  wheat  to 
the  grain  feed,  cracked  corn,  in  small  proportions,  may 
be  also  fed  with  good  results. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days  the  chicks  are  confined 
near  the  hovers,  so  that  they  may  more  easily  learn 
to  run  back  and  forth  into  the  warm  interior.  When 
this  is  learned  they  may  be  given  the  liberty  of  the 
large  room,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  good  they 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors. 

More  chicks  are  chilled  by  too  much  heat  than  too 
little.  I  have  never  used  a  thermometer.  Your  own 
common  sense  is  a  good  guide.  The  very  little  chicks 
need  a  warm  hover,  necessarily,  but  the  heat  can  be 
reduced  quite  rapidly,  and  during  such  weather  as  we 
have  had  for  a  week  past,  with  chicks,  say,  four  weeks 
old,  no  heat  at  all  is  necessary,  either  day  or  night,  if 
the  hover  and  room  is  dry  and  clean,  with  plenty  of 
litter  on  the  floor.  With  our  hatch  of  599,  we  have  had 
only  one  killed  by  crowding,  and  all  of  them  in  one 
room.    Give  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

While  our  success  has  been  very  satisfactory  with 
this,  to  a  certain  extent,  "free  and  easy"  method  of  rais- 
ing the  chicks,  I  know  of  some  neighbors  who  have  had 
equally  as  good  results  with  the  usual  methods  of  small 
run-ways,  and  few  in  a  brooder  and  with  excessive  heat, 
in  my  opinion.  So,  if  your  own  methods  give  good  re- 
sults, don't  change  for  some  other  way.  But,  with  our 
hatch  of  599  chicks,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the 
labor  of  caring  for  and  feeding  them  has  not  been  one- 
quarter  what  it  would  have  been  under  the  usual  meth- 
ods employed.  This  is  a  matter  of  more  than  passing 
moment  to  most  people  and  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

One  great  advantage  in  feeding  the  chicks  a  dry  mash 
is  that  they  will  learn  then  to  like  it,  and  after  they  are 
grown  will  continue  to  like  it  and  thus  you  will  be 
saved  much  work  and  worry  with  wet  mashes,  which, 
to  the  man  who  has  tried  the  dry  system,  are  an  abomi- 
nation!   How  some  of  my  readers,  will  smile  at  our 


"cheap"  ways;  but  if  a  success  is  made,  while  in  many 
cases  failures  result  with  the  most  elaborate  methods 
and  equipment,  would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  whether 
the  simple,  easy,  successful  systems  are  not  preferable? 


STUFFED-GEESE  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  stuffed-geese  industry  around  Watertown  is 
growing  yearly  until  now  it  has  reached  a  total  of  more 
than  5,000  geese  marketed  here  this  season,  with  an  in- 
come to  the  farmers  raising  them  of  more  than  $25,000, 
or  an  average  of  $5  for  each  goose,  says  a  Watertown, 
Wis.,  paper.  One  farmer  alone  will  this  year  receive 
the  sum  of  $900  for  154  fowls,  or  nearly  $6  apiece.  This 
enormous  product  is  marketed  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  is  purchased  chiefly  by  the  Jews,  who  use 
the  fat  in  place  of  butter  and  make  pate  de  foie  gras  of 
the  liver,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size  during  the 
stuffing  period,  some  of  them  weighing  3J4  pounds. 
These  large  livers  are  taken  from  geese  which  weigh 
30  pounds  and  more,  one  marketed  this  season  weigh- 
ing 34  pounds.  The  heaviest  ever  marketed  here  so  far 
as  known  weighed  36  pounds.  The  price  paid  for  these 
geese  is  the  average  weight  of  the  lot.  If  they  average 
24  pounds  the  farmer  receives  25  cents  a  pound  for 
them. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  geese  for  market  great  care 
must  be  taken,  as  the  slightest  injury  before  killing  will 
destroy  the  goose  for  marketing  purposes.  After  kill- 
ing, great  care  must  also  be  taken  in  dressing  the  fowl, 
as  the  skin  is  very  tender  and  liable  to  split  open  if  not 
handled  carefully.  The  stuffing  season  usually  is  three 
weeks,  although  some  make  the  period  shorter  and 
some  a  trifle  longer.  The  geese  are  not  nailed  down 
by  the  feet,  as  some  people  imagine,  but  are  kept  in 
pens  toward  the  close  of  the  season,  with  plenty  of 
water  within  easy  reach.  The  noodles  with  which  they 
are  stuffed  are  generally  prepared  from  a  mixture  of 
rye  and  wheat  flour  which  is  baked  in  the  oven  and  af- 
terward can  be  softened  before  giving  to  the  fowl. 
During  the  first  and  second  weeks  the  stuffing  is  done 
at  certain  regular  intervals,  but  during  the  last  week 
they  must  be  attended  to  almost  hourly,  day  and  night. 
This  is  generally  attended  to  by  the  women  of  the 
household,  although  sometimes  the  men  look  after  the 
work. 

When  marketed  the  poultry  have  a  very  inviting  ap- 
pearance, being  plump  and  snowy  white,  with  not  an 
abrasion  or  bruise,  and  tied  so  as  to  resemble  a  huge 
roll  of  white  butter.  They  are  stuffed  by  the  farmers 
upon  orders  from  the  local  dealers,  who  in  turn  have 
orders  for  the  fowls  away  in  advance  of  the  season. 


The  Field. 


THE  WAR  ON  JOHNSON  GRASS. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  for  some  time  on  the  trail  of  Johnson  grass,  and 
though  all  that  it  advises  for  the  Southern  States  may 
not  work  so  well  in  California,  where  we  have  so  much 
less  frost,  still  the  account  of  the  plant  and  its  weak 
points  may  be  helpful  here.  Application  has  just  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Cates  and  Spillman  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

Method  of  Eradication  Based  on  Rootstock  Habits. — 
In  order  to  kill  easily  an  old  Johnson  grass  meadow 
or  pasture  by  cultivation  in  hoed  crops,  the  land  should 
be  broken  very  shallow.  If  two  rootstock  sods  are 
plowed,  one  deep  and  the  other  shallow,  the  buried 
rootstocks  in  both  cases  will  send  out  jointed  secondary 
stocks  to  reach  the  surface.  Now,  obviously,  in  the 
case  of  the  rootstocks  buried  deeply,  a  large  part  of 
their  substance  is  turned  into  the  secondary  rootstocks 
to  connect  with  the  new  surface  plant,  while  in  the  case 
of  those  buried  shallow  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
the  plant  to  form  a  long  secondary  rootstock,  only  a 
small  part  goes  into  this  secondary  growth,  and  the 
main  substance  of  the  rootstock  goes  directly  into  the 
plant  formed  above  ground.  As  the  growth  above 
ground  is  very  easily  killed,  while  the  secondary 
growth  is  as  troublesome  as  the  primary  rootstocks,  it 
is  clear  that  we  should  break  this  pasture  or  sod  land 
very  shallow  and  attempt  to  keep  the  rootstocks  as 
near  the  surface  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  substance 
may  go  directly  into  the  above-ground  plant  instead  of 
into  this  secondary  growth.  Although  the  breaking  be 
shallow  the  work  should  be  carefully  done,  and  it  is 
best  to  rebreak  in  order  to  stimulate  the  growth  from 
the  primary  rootstocks  early  in  the  season.  By  this 
means  the  old  rootstocks  are  soon  exhausted.  If  there 
is  a  convenient  time  in  late  summer  this  shallow  plow- 
ing is  very  effective  then. 
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Numerous  instances  have  been  reported  of  killing 
Johnson  grass  sod  by  shallow  plowing  during  the  dry- 
part  of  the  summer.  If  the  climate  is  such  that  there 
are  many  alternate  freezes  and  thaws  during  the 
winter,  shallow  winter  breaking  will  be  effective,  while 
if  both  summer  and  winter  treatments  fail,  or  if  it  be 
more  convenient,  the  work  may  be  put  off  until  early 
spring  when,  if  it  be  carefully  done,  it  is  very  effective. 
The  main  point  is  to  induce  this  shallow  rootstock 
system,  and  then,  by  breaking,  to  keep  these  rootstocks 
near  the  surface  where  they  can  be  reached  by  summer 
sun  or  winter  freezing;  or,  if  the  work  be  delayed  until 
spring,  so  that  the  secondary  rootstock  growth  will 
amount  to  but  little,  then  by  close  cultivation  to  de- 
stroy the  young  plant  before  it  starts  the  formation 
of  the  tertiary  rootstocks,  which  start  just  about  the 
time  the  plant  begins  to  form  a  flowering  head. 

Experimental  Results. — An  experiment  was  con- 
ducted on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Harrison,  Columbus, 
Tex.,  which  illustrates  clearly  the  greater  ease  with 
which  Johnson  grass  can  be  killed  where  it  has  attained 
this  slight  rootstock  development  as  compared  with 
cases  where  the  rootstocks  penetrate  deeply.  A  large 
body  of  land  was  thoroughly  infested  with  Johnson 
grass.  A  fence  was  run  across  one  section  of  this  land 
in  the  spring  of  1903  and  the  worst  part  of  the  field 
was  turned  into  a  meadow.  Hay  was  mown  on  this 
meadow  for  three  years,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  of  1906  the  land  was  pastured.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  cotton  was  grown  for  two  years,  and 
in  1905  it  was  planted  to  corn.  In  the  spring  of  1906 
the  fence  was  removed  and  the  whole  field  was  broken 
in  a  body  again  and  planted  to  cotton.  This  whole 
section  was  thickly  set  in  Johnson  grass.  In  the  part 
which  had  been  cultivated  to  corn  the  rootstocks  had 
penetrated  very  deeply,  while  the  part  which  had  been 
pastured  they  were  very  near  the  surface.  The  rows 
were  run  at  right  angles  to  the  old  fence  line,  and  both 
portions  of  the  field  were  cultivated  the  same  number 
of  times.  On  the  land  which  had  been  previously  in 
meadow  the  Johnson  grass  was  completely  killed  out 
and  had  disappeared  long  before  the  cultivation  ceased, 
as  is  noted  in  the  record  below.  On  the  land  which 
was  in  corn  in  1905,  little  or  no  headway  was  made  in 
destroying  the  grass. 

The  work  done  on  this  field  was  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  kill  the  grass  entirely  on  the  land  which 
had  been  used  for  meadow  and  pasture.  The  grass 
was  practically  destroyed  after  the  second  plowing  and 
chopping;  but  after  all  the  cultivation  the  grass  on  the 
land  previously  in  corn  was  very  little  affected. 

Necessity  of  Careful  Tillage. — Careless  hoe  work 
should  not  be  allowed  in  fighting  Johnson  grass.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  the  pest  has  made  such 
headway.  One  good  dig  would  have  removed  this 
growth  entirely.  Instead,  however,  the  plant  is  but 
slightl  y  damaged.  Branches  are  starting  from  the 
base  of  the  rootstock  left  in  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
plant  will  be  as  green  as  ever  in  a  few  days. 

Chemical  Methods  of  Destruction  Not  Practicable. — 
No  patented  chemical  or  other  preparation  for  destroy- 
ing Johnson  grass  which  has  been  examined  has  been 
found  to  be  practical  or  economical  in  any  way.  Those 
considering  the  investment  of  their  money  in  some- 
thing of  this  kind  will  do  well  to  take  a  second  thought. 
All  chemicals  for  this  purpose  found  on  sale  in  Texas 
have  been  tested. 

Rotation  with  Winter  Grain. — A  simple  rotation  of 
winter  grain  and  Johnson  grass  has  advocates  in  many 
sections.  The  sod  is  broken  in  the  late  summer  and 
small  grain  is  sown  in  the  early  fall.  After  the  grain 
is  harvested  the  following  spring,  two  and  sometimes 
three  crops  of  Johnson  grass  hay  can  be  secured  in 
favorable  seasons.  In  the  late  summer  the  land  is 
broken  again  for  small  grain.  Mr.  J.  W.  Storey,  Ennis, 
Tex.,  has  twenty  acres  of  Johnson  grass  land  on  which 
he  raises  oats.  The  oats  are  sown  in  October  and 
harvested  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June.  After 
this,  three  cuttings  of  Johnson  grass  hay  are  made, 
averaging  a  ton  to  a  cutting.  Mr.  Storey  reports  that 
his  oat  crop  never  falls  below  40  bushels  per  acre,  and 
sometimes  reaches  75  bushels.  He  estimates  that  about 
three-fourths  as  much  oats  is  raised  as  there  would  be 
if  there  were  no  Johnson  grass.  This  rotation  is  also 
practiced  in  other  sections  of  Texas  and  in  several 
other  places  where  Johnson  grass  is  established. 

Rotation  with  Cultivated  Crops. — Where  the  hay 
has  a  market  value  and  can  be  harvested  with  safety, 
it  may  prove  profitable  to  use  Johnson  grass  on  in- 
fested land  in  rotation  with  a  cultivated  crop.  After 
the  Johnson  grass  has  been  cut  for  hay  one  or  two 
seasons  or  used  for  pasture,  a  cultivated  crop  may  be 
grown  the  next  year  practically  free  from  Johnson 
grass  by  exercising  a  little  extra  care  in  preparing  the 


ground  and  cultivating  the  crop.  Grown  in  this  way 
the  grass  will  have  some  lenovating  effect  on  the  soil, 
as  it  aids  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  humus.  One 
should,  however,  thoroughly  convince  himself  that  he 
is  master  of  methods  of  controlling  or  eradicating  the 
grass,  and  should  have  considerable  experience  in 
clearing  it  out  before  introducing  it  into  a  regular  rota- 
tion with  cultivated  crops.  There  is  usually  consider- 
able difficulty  in  hay  making  in  the  Johnson  grass  belt 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  seasons. 

In  sections  where  Johnson  grass  infests  practically 
all  the  land,  there  is  no  question  that  this  grass  can 
be  utilized  in  rotation  to  excellent  advantage  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  timothy  in  the  North.  The 
standard  rotation  adapted  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
cotton  belt,  especially  on  general  live  stock  and  cotton 
farms,  is  cotton,  followed  by  cornv  and  cowpeas,  this 
by  winter  grain,  after  which  a  crop  of  cowpeas  for  hay 
is  grown,  thus  giving  a  three-year  rotation  producing 
four  harvested  crops.  Johnson  grass  can  be  inserted 
in  this  rotation  after  the  cowpea  crop.  It  can  be  used 
for  hay  for  one  year;  then  pastured  a  year;  or  it  may 
be  cut  for  hay  for  two  years,  after  which  the  land  can 
be  again  prepared  for  cotton,  and  run  through  the  regu- 
lar rotation.  We  must  repeat,  however,  that  before 
undertaking  to  use  Johnson  grass  in  this  manner  the 
farmer  must  be  sure  that  he  understands  how  to  con- 
trol it,  and  we  would  not  advise  sowing  Johnson  grass 
seed  on  land  not  already  infested. 

Cutting  Back  Sometimes  Necessary  for  Eradica- 
tion.— The  method  of  eradicating  Johnson  grass  out- 
lined in  this  bulletin  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when 
the  soil  is  not  disturbed  and  when  the  top  is  not  allowed 
to  make  much  growth,  and  especially  when  it  is  not 
allowed  to  stand  long  after  blossoming,  the  tertiary 
growth  of  rootstocks  is  small  and  confined  to  the 
upper  few  inches  of  the  soil.  The  fact  enables  the 
farmer  to  clean  out  the  grass  the  next  year  with  a 
little  extra  care  in  plowing  and  cultivating.  There  are 
some  situations,  however,  to  which  this  method  is  not 
applicable.  This  is  especially  true  of  fence  rows,  rail- 
road rights  of  way,  ditch  banks,  vineyards,  and  other 
places  where  it  is  impracticable  to  handle  the  grass  in 
a  proper  manner.  In  such  cases  one  must  resort  either 
to  chemical  methods,  wihch  are  very  expensive,  or  to 
persistent  cutting  back,  which  gives  the  grass  no  op- 
portunity to  produce  tertiary  growth.  In  vineyards 
and  similar  situations  the  grass  should  invariably  be 
cut  back  by  the  time  it  heads  or  earlier,  if  possible,  and 
the  closer  it  is  cut  back  the  better.  During  midsum- 
mer, or  a  little  later,  all  of  the  top  growth  should  be 
removed  with  a  hoe,  care  being  used  to  cut  deep  enough 
with  the  hoe  to  remove  the  crown  of  every  plant,  and 
especially  to  get  out  any  tertiary  rootstocks  that  are 
beginning  to  develop.  It  is  probable,  though  it  is  not 
demonstrated,  that  if  the  tertiary  growth  is  entirely 
prevented  for  two  seasons  the  pest  will  be  well  in 
hand.  This,  of  course,  means  a  great  deal  of  hand 
work;  but  where  ordinary  cultural  methods  can  not 
be  applied  the  hand  work  seems  necessary. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.— A  logical  method  of 
controlling  Johnson  grass  in  the  light  of  these  investi- 
gations seems  to  be,  in  brief,  to  turn  the  land  into 
meadow  or  pasture  and  keep  the  grass  closely  cropped, 
either  by  grazing  animals  upon  it  or  by  mowing  it  for 
one  or  more  seasons. 

Since  the  development  of  the  tertiary  growth  be- 
comes quite  vigorous  about  the  time  the  plant  begins 
to  blossom,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
to  allow  the  grass  to  stand  after  blossoming  time. 
After  the  sod  has  remained  undisturbed  for  a  whole 
year,  it  should  be  plowed  shallow,  and  the  subsequent 
cultivation  should  be  intelligently  and  efficiently  done. 
If  a  cultivated  field  is  overrun  in  large  spots  with  the 
grass,  it  would  be  advisable  to  sow  the  whole  field  and 
level  down  the  ridges.  If  the  land  is  already  in  sod, 
cut  the  hay  before  blossoming  every  time  a  growth  is 
thrown  up,  or,  better,  pasture  it;  then  flat-break — that 
is,  plow  it  with  an  ordinary  turning  plow — just  deep 
enough  to  turn  up  all  the  rootstocks,  which  will  usually 
be  three  to  four  inches  deep.  Plant  a  cultivated  crop 
and  give  this  crop  a  little  extra  cultivation.  Any  stray 
shoots  of  grass  that  may  be  seen  may  be  removed  by 
hand  about  the  time  the  grass  heads  out.  This  can  be 
easily  done,  since  the  roots  will  be  shallow. 


The  Goat  Herd. 


PREPARING  ANGORAS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

As  we  are  going  to  have  at  Sacramento  in  September 
next  the  greatest  State  fair  ever,  some  of  our  goat 
owners  may  be  interested  in  what  Riddell  Brothers, 
of  Oregon,  who  are  leading  prize  takers,  have  to  -:.y 
about  preparing  goats  for  exhibition": 


The  most  likely  animals  should  be  selected,  some- 
time before  shearing,  great  care  being  taken  in  pick- 
ing them  out,  as  there  are  a  great  many  points  to  be 
considered  in  the  make-up  of  a  show  animal.  If  the 
hair  on  the  animal  does  not  show  life  and  luster  next 
to  the  skin  at  this  time  a  little  extra  care  will  be  neces- 
sary to  start  the  animal  on  the  up  grade,  as  the  hair 
should  be  growing  at  the  time  the  goat  is  sheared;  if 
the  hair  is  dead  when  the  goat  is  sheared  it  is  sure 
to  shed  later  on  when  the  animal  begins  to  gain  on 
the  spring  feed. 

No  one  that  intends  to  show  Angoras  should  allow 
any  lice  in  his  flock,  as  one  dipping  properly  done  the 
fall  of  each  year  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  perfectly 
clean.  Our  experience  with  the  sulphur  dips  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  very  little  lice  showing  on  the 
Angoras  one  year  after  dipping,  and  what  a  difference 
it  makes  in  the  shearing,  all  the  difference  between  an 
open,  clean  fleece  and  a  dirty,  matted  one. 

In  regard  to  feed  in  the  winter  time  we  have  had 
as  good  success  with  vetch  and  clover  as  anything 
we  have  tried  so  far;  we  think  vetch  is  probably  the 
better  of  the  two  as  there  is  less  waste  to  it,  they  also 
get  a  small  amount  of  grain  from  the  latter,  (if  it 
has  been  cut  at  the  proper  time),  which  helps  to  keep 
up  the  vitality  of  the  animals.  A  small  amount  of 
grain  like  this  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
overdo  the  thing  in  feeding  grain  to  breeding  does, 
making  them  lazy  and  disinclined  to  take  enough  ex- 
ercise, and  when  the  kids  come  they  are  affected  with 
large,  hard  growths  on  the  neck  (goitre). 

Too  much  grain  feeding  will  also  cause  the  hair  to 
be  harsh  and  coarse.  We  have  had  several  cases  of 
does  that  were  given  extra  care  for  show,  turn  out 
very  coarse  fleeces,  and  then  next  season  when  let 
run  with  the  band  and  raise  kids  they  would  shear 
very  fine  fleeces  of  mohair.  Too  much  grain  after  the 
green  feed  is  gone  in  the  fall  will  spoil  buck  kids  for 
show.  They  get  very  fat,  but  both  the  kid  and  his  hair 
stop  growing,  this  condition  undoubtedly  being  caused 
by  a  lack  of  variety  or  'balanced  rations'  as  they  say. 

In  the  summer  time  very  little  attention  is  needed; 
fields  of  rape,  clover,  or  some  other  succulent  forage 
plant  is  the  place  for  them  at  this  time.  Of  course 
a  little  dry  hay  where  they  can  get  it  will  be  beneficial 
at  times,  but  they  will  eat  very  little  of  it.  It  is 
better  not  to  put  the  show  animals  in  sheds  any  more 
than  necessary,  as  rubbing  on  sharp  corners  and  un- 
planed  boards  and  various  other  things,  such  as  fighting 
each  other,  the  hair  gets  broken  in  spots  and  shows 
up  bad. 

When  it  comes  to  washing  for  show  all  that  is 
necessary  is  lots  of  enthusiasm,  plenty  of  soap  and 
water  and  good  strong  wrists. 


Horticulture. 


THE    PEAR   BLIGHT  SITUATION. 

Professor  R.  E.  Smith,  who  has  charge  of  the  pear- 
blight  work  of  the  University  of  California  Experiment 
Station  during  the  last  two  years,  gives  the  California 
brmt  Grovjer  the  following  sketch  of  the  situation: 

For  those  interested  in  the  pear  industry  there  is 
nothing  but  to  look  the  situation  in  the  face  and  make 
the  most  of  it.  Pear  blight  is  present  in  all  the  im- 
portant sections,  most  of  the  orchards  are  badly 
affected  and  have  already  lost  many  trees,  and  a  con- 
siderable shrinkage  in  the  acreage  is  rapidly  taking 
place.  Now  that  the  matter  is  to  be  largely  left  to 
take  its  own  course,  with  no  centralized  effort  to  con- 
trol the  blight,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  the 
prospects  for  the  future. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  grower  should  be  able  by  this 
time  to  handle  the  disease  for  himself  or  else  take  the 
consequences.  This  would  be  true  in  regard  to  most 
plant  diseases,  but  with  pear  blight,  on  account  of  its 
rapid  spread  and  extreme  virulence,  this  is  not  the  case. 
A  single  neglected  orchard  or  even  tree  may  nullify 
the  efforts  of  a  whole  neighborhood  or  at  least  make 
them  much  more  difficult  or  less  effective.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  some  general  oversight  be  exerted 
in  the  matter  to  produce  any  satisfactory  results.  The 
method  of  treatment  which  has  been  in  use  and  urged 
upon  every  pear  grower  is  not  likely  to  be  improved 
upon.  It  has  its  difficulties  and  weaknesses,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  plan  of  cutting  out  the  blight 
very  thoroughly  in  winter  and  following  up  the  work 
in  summer  has  given  satisfactory  results  when  properly 
carried  out  over  a  large  enough  area,  and  is  the  only 
known  method  of  pear  blight  control.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty lies  in  getting  the  work  actually  done  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  seasoiis  in 
the  work  has  demonstrated  the  following  facts: 
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That  thoiough  work  in  winter  eradication  prevents 
blossom  infection  in  spring. 

That  the  larger  the  district  which  can  be  covered 
in  winter  the  less  will  be  the  infection  the  following 
spring,  and  all  the  infection  will  come  from  blight 
which  remained  over  winter. 

That  so  long  as  sources  of  infection  remain  over 
winter,  producing  spring  infection  even  in  well-worked 
orchards  near  by,  frequent  prompt  summer  cutting 
and  removal  of  butt  sprouts  and  spurs  must  be  prac- 
ticed in  order  to  prevent  serious  damage  and  loss  of 
trees. 

There  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  the  neces- 
sity of  having  some  competent  oversight  over  the  whole 
situation  to  cope  at  all  successfully  with  this  dangerous 
pest.  Once  let  the  situation  become  really  bad  in  a 
district  and  the  growers  become  so  discouraged  and 
hopeless  that  the  industry  is  lost.  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  the  State  to  do  the  actual  work  in  the 
orchards,  and  few  growers  demand  or  expect  this.  He 
who  can  grow  pears  successfully  can  well  afford  to 
take  care  of  them.  Hut  to  encourage,  direct,  and  sys- 
tematize the  effort  is  legitimate,  profitable,  and  neces- 
sary. The  general  application  of  pear  blight  control 
requires  with  all  growers  education,  with  some  per- 
suasion, and  with  a  few  force.  Practically  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  to  induce  the  grower  to  do  the  work  thor- 
oughly and  at  the  proper  season.  Few  actually  refuse 
to  do  the  work,  but  many  slight  or  postpone  it.  Our 
horticultural  laws  give  the  county  commissioners  power 
to  force  the  work,,  and  this  has  occasionally  been  done, 
but  in  general  the  varying  status  of  the  boards  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  the  not  unnatural  disinclination  of 
local  members  to  create  trouble  with  their  neighbors, 
render  hopeless  the  general  application  of  the  law 
under  present  conditions. 

It  had  been  hoped  by  the  writer  that  permanent, 
competent  men  might  be  stationed  in  the  various  pear- 
growing  centres,  under  State  authority,  remaining 
there  all  the  year  round  to  aid,  instruct,  urge,  and  en- 
courage the  growers  in  pear  blight  eradication,  as  well 
as  carrying  on  investigations  and  experiments  on  the 
nature  and  means  of  control  of  other  serious  plant 
pests.  In  the  larger  districts  this  force  could  have 
been  supplemented  at  county  expense,  while  outside 
aid,  such  as  that  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  could  have  been  distributed  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  this  manner  conditions  could  have  been 
closely  followed,  and  each  district  would  have  had  a 
rudimentary  experiment  station  of  its  own  in  close 
touch  with  the  central  body.  Good  men  were  available 
and  in  the  field  in  the  districts  where  the  work  would 
have  continued,  but  the  benefit  which  their  experience 
and  efforts  might  have  brought  to  the  fruit  industry 
will  now  be  lost.  The  whole  work  must  of  necessity 
be  stopped  at  once  and  the  men  withdrawn  because  the 
State  did  not  provide  for  a  continuance  of  the  work. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  appears  more  and  more 
strongly  to  the  writer  that  the  pear  grower  of  the 
future  will  be  the  large  specialist  who  makes  a  close 
personal  study  and  application  of  methods  of  blight 
control,  either  becoming  himself  an  expert  or  keeping 
one  in  his  employ.  Experience  has  amply  demon- 
strated that  the  average  grower  will  not  control  pear 
blight  of  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Realizing  the  situa- 
tion when  it  is  too  late,  he  will  give  up  the  pears  and 
grow  some  other  less  exacting  crop.  This  is  an  active 
fact  and  in  no  sense  a  theory  or  prediction.  We  most 
firmly  believe  that  in  no  fruit  industry  of  the  State  is 
there  better  promise  today  for  the  right  man  than  in 
that  of  the  Rartlett  pear.  Price,  demand,  and  market 
prospects  in  every  way  are  of  the  firmest,  but  for  the 
general  fruit  grower  to  plant  pears  at  present  would 
be  folly.  The  opportunity  is  particularly  good  for  the 
capitalist  or  corporation  of  considerable  means  to  em- 
ploy an  expert  of  safe  ability  and  go  into  pear  growing 
on  a  large  scale.  For  a  reasonably  conservative, 
speculative  investment  we  know  of  nothing  like  it  in 
sight.  Good  pear  land  can  be  obtained  in  abundance 
at  reasonable  figures,  the  trees  can  be  grown  to  pro- 
ducing age  with  no  danger  from  blight,  and  what  the 
pear  market  will  be  five  or  ten  years  in  the  future  can 
safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  familiar  with 
the  situation. 

Pear  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  very  much 
complicated  with  the  flood  situation.  With  a  great 
many  trees  more  or  less  affected  with  blight  in  the 
flooded  sections,  the  resistance  to  flood  injury  which 
is  strong  in  the  pear  tree  is  bound  to  be  considerably 
reduced.  We  look,  therefore,  for  more  than  ordinary 
damage  to  pears  from  this  year's  floods.  Pear  scab 
has  also  come  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  crop  that  no  safe  estimate  can 
be  made  at  this  time.  An  excellent  bloom  and  fruit 
setting  is  reported  from  most  districts,  which  may 
offset  to  some  extent  the  various  damages  to  the  crop. 


The  Range. 


GRAZING  ON  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot.  who  has  charge  of  the  reserves 
as  chief  of  the  Forestry  Service,  writes  to  the  Breeders' 
Gacette  on  a  subject  of  wide  interest  in  California:  The 
natural  conditions  of  the  land  throughout  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Western  States  are  such  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  national  forests  of  necessity  include  many 
open  parks  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  true  forest  land  is  covered  with  an  under- 
growth of  brush  or  forage  plants  and  grasses  of  great 
value  for  pasturage.  The  importance  of  the  live  stock 
industry  demands  that  these  ranges  be  fully  and  fairly 
utilized  in  the  interests  of  the  communities  which  de- 
pend on  it.  The  grazing  regulations  of  the  forest  ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  intended  to 
meet  this  demand  with  the  utmost  care,  so  as  to  assure 
to  the  people  of  the  West  the  continued  use  and  con- 
stant improvement  of  the  national  forest  range. 

The  total  number  of  grown  stock  allowed  to  graze 
upon  the  national  forests  during  the  season  of  1907  is 
as  follows: 

Cattle  and      Sheep  and 
Horses.  Goats. 

Arizona    140,850  325,500 

California    198,250  368,200 

Colorado    313,850  436,250 

Idaho    78.250  970,200 

Kansas    5,000  5,000 

Montana    135,700  264,000 

Nebraska    45,000   

New  Mexico    80,950  315.000 

Oklahoma    3,500   

Oregon    100,500  781.000 

South  Dakota    25,000   

Utah    153,950  987,970 

Washington    52,500  119,000 

Wyoming    77,000  345,000 


Total   1.410,300 


4,917,120 


The  new  national  forests  upon  which  all  stock  that 
have  regularly  used  the  range  in  the  past  are  allowed 
to  graze  during  1907  by  payment  of  the  fees  are  located 
as  follows:  Arizona  3,  California  4,  Colorado  1,  Idaho 
5,  Nevada  3,  New  Mexico  8,  Montana  9,  Utah  2, 
Wyoming  t.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  250,000  cattle 
and  horses  and  1.000,000  sheep  will  be  grazed  upon 
these  forests. 

In  the  national  forests  which  have  been  created  since 
March  1,  no  charge  is  made  for  grazing  this  year,  and 
all  stock  which  has  regularly  used  the  range  is  admitted 
without  permit. 

On  all  of  the  national  forests  the  periods  during 
which  grazing  is  allowed  is  fixed  to  meet  the  local  needs 
so  far  as  possible,  and  the  division  of  the  range  between 
cattle  and  sheep,  when  necessary,  is  governed  by  both 
its  past  use  and  its  adaptability  for  grazing  the  kind  of 
stock  to  be  allowed  upon  it.  Settlers  living  either 
within  or  near  the  national  forests  are  given  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  allotment  of  range  adjacent  to  their  homes, 
and  small  owners  are  protected  in  the  use  of  such 
range  as  is  needed  for  their  stock. 

The  forest  service  will  give  special  attention  to  graz- 
ing matters  during  the  coming  season  and  make  every 
effort  to  improve  the  value  of  the  range.  A  portion 
of  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  improvements  will 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  drift  fences  where 
they  are  needed  for  the  proper  control  of  grazing  and 
in  building  reservoirs  on  portions  of  the  range  which 
cannot  now  be  fully  utilized  on  account  of  lack  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water.  Corrals  and  pastures  will 
be  permitted  to  be  enclosed  so  that  herders'  saddle- 
horses  used  for  controlling  stock  may  be  accommo- 
dated. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  welfare  of 
the  live  stock  industry  that  the  summer  ranges  within 
the  national  forests  be  fully  utilized,  and  it  is  the  active 
desire  of  the  forest  service  to  co-operate  with  the  stock- 
men in  working  out  a  system  of  regulation  which  will 
secure  the  very  best  use  of  these  ranges  and  insure 
their  permanent  grazing  value.  It  can  not  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  only  the  wisest  regulation 
can  develop  these  ranges  to  their  fullest  productivity 
in  forage  and  make  it  possible  to  produce  better  stock. 
Proper  regulation  prevents  such  damage  by  over- 
grazing as  reduces  both  the  value  of  the  range  and  of 
the  stock  upon  it,  and  steadily  improves  the  range,  so 
that  more  stock  will  find  forage,  and  all  stock  increase 
in  weight  and  bring  better  prices.  It  secures  not  only 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  range  Controversies,  but 
their  elimination  by  even-handed  justice. 

Whenever  the  membership  of  a  stockmen's  associa- 
tion includes  a  majority  of  the  users  of  the  national 
forest,  an  advisory  board  may  be  appointed,  which  will 
be  recognized  by  the  forest  service  and  will  be  con- 


sulted with  in  reference  to  the  number  of  stock  to  be 
allowed  upon  any  range,  the  division  of  the  range  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  stock,  and  the  making  of  any 
special  rules  to  meet  local  conditions.  The  forest 
service  invites  the  stockmen  of  every  grazing  state  to 
take  advantage  of  this  arrangement  and  join  with  it  in 
its  efforts  to  manage  the  national  forests  in  a  way 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  and  bring  the 
greatest  prosperity  to  the  commonwealth. 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT.  Forester. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Irrigator. 


CALIFORNIA  MEETING  OF  IRRIGATION 
CONGRESS. 

To  the  Editor:  One  hundred  prominent  citizens  of 
California,  assembled  in  Sacramento  on  Thursday  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  coming  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress,  took  the  initial  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  securing  the  attendance  of  President  Roosevelt. 

An  appropriate  resolution  was  adopted,  and  as  a 
result  invitations  have  already  been  forwarded  to  the 
President  by  Governor  James  N.  Gillett  of  California 
and  by  officials  of  the  Irrigation  Congress  in  this  State. 

This  meeting  included  men  from  twenty  counties,  the 
counties  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 
Representative  men  were  there  from  San  Francisco 
and  from  most  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  the 
great  interior  valleys.  The  list  of  speakers  included 
Governor  Gillett,  Congressman  Needham  and  others 
prominent  in  the  public  life  of  California. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
its  purpose,  as  stated  in  letters  sent  out  to  the  various 
organized  commercial  and  other  bodies  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  was  to  consider  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  coming  to  this  State  of 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress;  to  outline  plans  by 
which  the  greatest  advantage  may  be  obtained,  and, 
if  deemed  advisable,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
carrying  these  plans  into  effect. 

The  meeting  decided  unanimously  upon  a  broad  and 
State-wide  effort,  involving  the  expenditure  of  $50,000, 
to  be  raised  by  subscription  or  otherwise  in  the  vari- 
ous counties  of  the  State. 

George  W.  Peltier  of  Sacramento,  chairman  of  the 
Roard  of  Control,  presided  at  the  meeting.  In  an 
opening  speech  he  outlined  the  objects  of  the  Congress, 
their  importance  to  California's  development,  and  laid 
especial  stress  upon  the  opportunities  which  this  event 
offers  for  the  exploitation  of  California  and  the  de- 
velopment of  her  resources. 

Mr.  Peltier  introduced  Governor  Gillett,  who  dis- 
cussed the  needs  of  California's  great  valleys,  the  great 
plans  that  have  been  made  or  suggested  for  the  control 
of  flood  waters,  the  irrigation  of  the  dry  lands  and 
reclamation  of  the  wet  lands,  and  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  Irrigation  Congress  movement  as  a 
factor  in  the  realization  of  these  great  plans.  The 
Governor  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  possibilities  of 
development  in  these  great  valleys  and  declared  em- 
phatically for  the  comprehensive  plan  whereby  the 
great  work  of  irrigation  and  reclamation  may  be 
carried  on  in  sections  which  may  ultimately  be  joined 
in  one  harmonious  whole. 

Discussing  plans  for  the  rectification  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River  channel  and  recommendations  of  Govern- 
ment engineers  lately  made  to  the  effect  that  the  joint 
State  and  National  appropriation  be  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, Governor  Gillett  declared  that  so  far  as  his  ad- 
ministration is  concerned  the  State  stands  ready  to 
provide  the  $400,000. 

Congressman  Needham  in  his  speech  urged  that  too 
much  dependence  be  not  placed  upon  the  national 
government.  He  declared  emphatically  in  favor  of 
national  irrigation,  said  he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  voted  for  the  National  Reclamation  Act,  under 
which  great  irrigation  works  are  now  being  built  with 
government  money,  but  he  advised  that  the  individual 
and  the  State  stand  ready  to  do  their  part  and  that  the 
government  be  not  depended  upon  alone.  Mr.  Need- 
ham said  he  would  be  glad  to  do  everything  he  could 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  Fifteenth  National  Irri- 
gation Congress. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing would  appoint  a  committee  of  three  in  each  county 
of  the  State,  and  that  the  Board  of  Control  as  a 
central  committee  would  apportion  the  money  it  is 
desired  to  raise  among  the  various  counties  and  advise 
each  committee  of  the  amount  expected  from  that 
county.  CORRESPONDENT. 
Sacramento. 


May  11,  1907. 
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Butte. 

PRACTICAL  FARMING  TAUGHT 
TEACHERS.— The  Evening  Bee:  Prac- 
tical horticulture  on  a  large  scale  is  be- 
ing engaged  in  by  the  pupils  of  the  Chico 
State  Normal  Training  School,  under  the 
instruction  of  Cyril  Stebbins.  The  gen- 
eral plan  is  for  the  pupils  to  plant  seeds, 
watch  the  growth  of  the  trees  during 
their  entire  attendance  at  school,  observe 
the  diseases  and  try  to  conquer  the  same. 

Two  years  ago  a  number  of  peach 
seeds  were  planted  and  the  same  pupils 
have  now  encountered  the  peach  curl 
disease.  Other  students  trim  the  trees 
while  still  others  spray.  The  grafting 
and  budding  processes  are  now  under 
way,  and  a  young  orchard  is  being  trans- 
planted. 

In  the  line  of  garden  work  200  tomato 
vines  have  been  planted  and  pansies  and 
flowers  of  all  kinds  are  being  cultured. 
Hothouse  experiments  are  also  car- 
ried on. 

REPORT  ON  PLANT  GARDEN 
MADE  PUBLIC— The  Pajaronian: 
Chico,  Butte  County,  May  1.— The  vast 
extent  of  the  work  being  prosecuted  at 
the  National  Plant  Introduction  Garden 
at  Chico  has  been  made  public  by  the 
chief,  and  the  importance  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  State  of  California  may  be 
realized  when  the  report  is  considered. 

To  date  there  have  been  5200  varieties 
of  plant  and  tree  growth  received  at 
the  garden,  and  these  come  from  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  where  special 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  reach. 

In  alfalfas,  55  varieties  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  are  now  under  propagation 
at  the  garden.  Of  clovers  there  have 
been  received  between  80  and  90  varie- 
ties. The  Japanese  matting  grass  plants, 
the  obtaining  of  which  brought  so  much 
trouble  to  Special  Agent  Tull,  have  been 
planted  in  the  open,  and  will  be  retained 
until  next  winter,  when  they  will  be 
transhipped  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  Texas  and  the  Caro- 
linas. 

An  important  experiment  is  being  car- 
ried on  with  African  para  grass,  and  this 
may  prove  in  time  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  certain  sections  of  California. 
This  grass  is  raised  in  some  sections  in 
preference  to  alfalfa,  and  being  a  much 
hardier  growth,  has  proven  profitable. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  overflow  sec- 
tions, and  in  this  particular  may  prove 
of  value  to  California. 

Sulla  grass,  from  the  European  coun- 
tries, and  a  rival  of  alfalfa,  is  also  being 
experimented  with.  A  surprising  result 
has  been  obtained  from  a  Chinese  cherry. 
A  scion  was  sent  to  the  local  garden  by 
Explorer  Frank  Myers,  from  China,  and 
it  was  grafted  on  another  cherry  tree. 
Long  before  there  was  any  sign  of  fruit 
on  the  original  tree  this  branch  bore 
fruit,  and  thus  afforded  the  first  ripe 
cherries  in  California. 

In  the  line  of  sorghums,  380  varieties 
have  been  received,  but  of  these  only 
25  have  been  used,  so  radical  are  the 
selections.  These  are  doing  well,  and 
good  results  are  looked  for. 

Fresno. 

PEACH  CROP  IS  SHORT;  VINE 
HOPPER  APPEARS.— Fresno  Morn- 
ing Republican:  The  peach  crop  of 
Fresno  county  will  be  short,  according 
to  the  monthly  report  of  the  county 
horticultural  commission,  filed  yesterday 
by  its  secretary,  F.  C.  Schell.  Use  of 
sprays  has  improved  the  condition  of 
orchards,  it  is  said.  Appearance  of  the 
vine  hopper,  enemy  of  the  raisin  grower, 
is  also  noted.    The  report  says: 

"We    have  examined  8000  deciduous 


trees  from  the  nurseries  of  Missouri  and 
Nebraska  and  found  same  in  good  con- 
dition. We  have  issued  325  certificates 
for  nursery  stock  shipped  from  Fresno 
county. 

"We  have  inspected  peach  orchards  in 
various  sections  of  the  county  and  find 
much  improvement  in  the  orchards,  due 
to  the  use  of  sprays.  The  crop  in  sec- 
tions is  normal,  but  taken  as  a  whole 
will  be  short. 

"The  vine  hopper  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  places,  buf:  how  serious  it 
may  become  is  at  present  a  conjec- 
ture." 

Riverside. 

FIVE  ACRES  TO  BE  PLANTED.— 
Perris  Progress:  H.  G.  Hall,  who  is  su- 
perintending the  improvements  on  the 
Poorman  ranch,  is  preparing  to  set  out 
five  acres  of  orange  trees  just  as  soon 
as  the  trees  arrive.  In  fact,  the  land  is 
all  prepared  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
trees.  Over  half  of  the  land  will  be 
set  with  Navels  and  one  half  with  Val- 
encias.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  but  Mr.  Poorman  was  con- 
vinced during  his  visit  here  last  fall  that 
conditions  on  his  ranch  were  very  much 
the  same  as  at  Moreno  and  he  decided 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  If  this  experi- 
ment proves  successful  Mr.  Poorman  has 
several  hundred  acres  of  fine  land  out 
of  his  3600  that  can  be  set  to  orange 
trees. 

In  the  meantime  other  lines  of  devel- 
opment are  being  pushed  which  are  per- 
haps less  experimental  in  their  nature. 
On  March  1  Mr.  Hall  finished  the  grad- 
ing and  seeding  of  40  acres  of  alfalfa, 
which  is  now  up  and  doing  nicely. 

Water  is  furnished  from  a  gasoline 
engine  pumping  90  in.  from  two  wells. 
The  maximum  lift  of  the  water  when  the 
pump  is  running  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  100  ft.,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
lifts  in  the  valley,  but  with  the  latest  im- 
proved gasoline  engines  the  water  is 
pumped  very  economically. 

Santa  Cruz. 

SALINAS  VALLEY  CROPS  ARE 
LIGHT— The  Pajaronian:  Horticult- 
ural Commissioner  D.  G.  McLean  has 
the  following  report  of  Salinas  valley 
crop  conditions  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Index: 

Early  Tuesday  morning  Prof.  W.  H. 
Volck,  county  entomologist,  and  myself 
left  Salinas  for  a  general  inspection  of 
the  orchards  of  the  district,  going  south 
across  the  river.  The  orchards  on  the 
Buena  Vista  all  show  strong  evidence 
of  too  much  rain,  consequently  mildew, 
curly-leaf  and  different  fungoids  were 
coming  on,  but  a  vigorous  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  will  control  them.  The 
apple  crop  will  be  light;  peaches  still 
lighter  and  apricots  a  failure,  except  in 
some  few  upland  orchards. 

On  the  Mission  Soledad  there  are  some 
fine  orchards  just  coming  into  bearing. 
The  Windsor  orchard,  opposite  Gon- 
zales, shows  the  absence  of  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  pioneer  orchard  man  of 
Monterey  county,  Dick  Windsor. 
Romie's  orchard,  on  the  sidehill  oppo- 
site  Gonzales,   is   in   perfect  condition, 
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A  Safe,  Bpmdj,  and  Positive  Cur* 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
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Bountiful  Orange  Crops 

Every  soil  has  so  much  grow- 

,5- 

mg  power  per  acre,  just  as  a 
boiler  has  so  much  horse-power  per 
square  foot.  To  keep  this  growing- 
power  up  to  the  maximum,  you  must 
keep  the  soil  supplied  with  the  nec- 
essary fertilizing  elements,  just  as  you 
must  keep  the  boiler  supplied  with  fuel  and  water.    Therefore,  use 

POTASH 

A  maximum  yield  of  oranges  is  impossible  without  a  good 
supply  of  Potash  in  the  soil.  A  complete  fertilizer  containing 
at  least  io  per  cent,  of  Potash  should  be  used. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  free  booklet,  "Orange  Culture." 
Write  for  it  if  interested  in  growing  oranges. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  Sole  Agents. 


and  shows  little  evidence  of  too  much 
rain.  .  H 

The  grain  crops  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  will  be  short.  They  are  suffer- 
ing greatly  for  rain.  The  later  sown 
crops  look  better  than  the  early  sown. 
The  ground  is  baked  so  hard  it  seems 
to  pinch  the  grain  off  at  the  surface.  It 
has  a  short  growth  and  the  heads  are 
very  short.  The  yield  will  not  equal  that 
of  last  year,  even  if  we  have  rain  im- 
mediately. 

Crops  about  Soledad  will  be  short,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  so  baked.  Near- 
ing  Gonzales  crops  seemed  much  better 
and  there  are  some  really  fine  fields  of 
grain,  especially  late  sown  grain.  This 
side  of  Chualar  grain  is  suffering  more. 
Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  no 
amount  of  rain  will  make  the  crops  what 
they  were  last  year. 

APPLE  GROWERS  READY  TO 
UPHOLD  THE  TRADE.— The  San 
Jose  Herald:  The  people  engaged  in  the 
apple  business  in  this  valley  are  determ- 
ined to  pull  together  for  mutual  benefit. 
With  this  object  in  view  the  Watsonville 
Packers'  Association  has  been  organized 
with  the  following  officers:  A.  W.  Tate, 
Jr.,  president;  W.  H.  Benteen,  vice- 
president;  I.  W.  Tuttle,  secretary.  The 
association  comprises  the  following  local 
firms:  Tate  Fruit  Company,  San  Monte 
Fruit  Company,  P.  W.  Morse  Company, 
Earl  Fruit  Company,  MacDonald  & 
Sons,  I.  H.  Tuttle  &  Company,  Frank 
Simpson  Fruit  Company,  Loma  Fruit 
Company,  Martin  Brothers.  It  is  pro- 
posed among  other  things  to  establish  a 
uniform  pack  and  fix  a  minimum  price 
at  which  apples  are  to  be  sold  locally. 

Shasta. 

FRUIT  MEN  HAPPY.— The  Sacra- 
mento Union:  The  orchardmen  of 
Happy  valley  are  in  the  swim  this  year, 
for  their  trees  are  all  loaded  to  the 
ground  with  peaches  for  the  first  time 
in  seven  years.  Although  during  the 
interim  their  crop  was  always  a  profit- 
able one,  the  trees  did  not  set  full  like 
this  year.  That  fruit  is  going  to  be 
worth  big  money  this  year.  The  orchard- 
ists  of  the  entire  Anderson  fruit  belt 
will  be  possessed  of  a  large  crop  of 
peaches  and  prunes  this  season,  but  the 
pear  crop  will  be  light. 


"My  good  man,'  said  the  kind  old  lady, 
stopping  before  cell  41144,  "what  are  you 
in  for?"  "Robbin'  de  guests  in  a  hotel, 
mum."  "Were  you  the  proprietor  or  head 
waiter?" 


THREE  DAYS  OF  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT have  been  planned  to  make  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  party  en 
route  to  Hawaii  remember  California 
when  they  get  back  to  Washington.  Just 
before  the  transport  Buford  sailed  for  the 
islands  the  Reception  Committee  of  the 
California  Promotion  Committee,  head- 
ed by  Chairman  William  J.  Dutton, 
visited  the  steamer  and  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  the  members  of  the  party  to 
partake  of  hospitality  on  their  return. 
This  was  accepted,  and  it  is  planned,  in 
addition  to  the  reception  which  will  be 
given  on  the  evening  of  their  return, 
June  5,  to  take  the  party  to  Monterey 
on  Thursday,  June  6,  returning  that 
evening,  then  to  Petaluma  Friday,  June 
7,  to  the  meeting  of  the  Counties  Com- 
mittee of  the  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee. On  Saturday,  June  8,  the  party 
will  be  taken  on  a  special  train  through 
the  Sonoma  Valley.  If  time  permits 
other  excursions  are  contemplated. 


"Doctor,  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for 
your  kindness  to  me?"  "Doesn't  matter, 
old  man.    Check,  monev  order,  or  cash." 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CM. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


DEWEY, STRONG  &,C0 


K>  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


WANTED 

Man  and  wife,  no  children,  to  work  on  ranch 
near  Auburn ;  wife  to  be  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  and  general 
knowledge  of  fruit  farming.  A  good  and  perma- 
nent home  to  the  right  party.  Only  those  who 
can  be  highly  recommended  need  apply.  Apply 
with  testimonials  and  what  wages  expected  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Box  28.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 
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Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DApCD  Blake,  Motlitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcix   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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The  Home  Circle. 


THE  YEARS. 

Years  are  only  jewels,  flashing  row  on 
row, 

Like  a  golden  necklace,  round  the  throat, 

you  know; 
Like  a  clasp  of  beauty,  where,  upon  the 

breast, 

Love  has  laid  the  roses  to  be  kist,  kist, 
to  rest! 

Years  are  only  blossoms,  gleaming  in  the 
sun; 

Youth  leans  down  with  laughter,  pluck- 
one  by  one — 

Four-o'clocks  and  clover,  poppies  in  the 
wheat, 

Velvet  to  be  danced  on  by  the  lightheart 
feet! 

Years  are  only  trinkets — saffron,  purple, 
rose. 

A  little  weary  woman  hugs  one  as  she 
goes; 

Tells  it  memory's  secrets,  sings  it  songs 
love  sung 

In  the  choral  mornings  when  young  love 
was  young! 

Years  are  only  ashes — drifting  dust  of 
bloom. 

Two  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  gray 
perfume — 

Jewels,  blossoms,  trinkets,  ashes,  grief 
and  tears, 

Soft  arms  are  the  necklace  that  I  love 
best  through  the  years! 


THE    SCRIBBLED  ADDRESS. 

Edgerton  idly  fingered  the  pages  of  the 
book.  It  was  not  a  very  interesting 
volume,  and  he  wondered  why  it  was 
that  authors  would  write  that  sort  of 
book.  Then  his  eye  caught  some  pen- 
ciled words  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the 
pages. 

Curiously  he  read  the  address,  "Doro- 
thy Gay,  Blaine  Heights,"  written  in  a 
rounded  feminine  hand.  Edgerton  liked 
the  writing,  none  of  your  angular,  fash- 
ionable scrawls,  but  a  primly  precise 
formation. 

He  wondered  what  had  induced  her  to 
do  such  an  odd  thing.  It  would  serve 
her  right  if  he  should  write  her. 

Gene  Edgerton  was  a  clever  cor- 
respondent, and  he  took  real  pleasure 
in  framing  a  letter  that  would  contain 
just  exactly  the  right  note  of  respectful 
admiration.  Had  he  been  intending  to 
send  it  he  could  not  have  taken  greater 
pains. 

The  fireplace  had  been  his  postbox 
then,  for  he  had  sublime  belief  in  the 
childish  theory  that  in  some  occult  fash- 
ion the  ascending  smoke  of  the  letter 
would  carry  his  message  to  the  old  saint. 
With  twinkling  eyes  he  carefully  sealed 
and  addressed  the  letter.  Then  the  tele- 
phone out  in  the  hall  began  to  ring,  and 
he  hurried  to  answer  it. 

Bobbie  Davis  was  on  the  other  end, 
and  the  announcement  that  his  new 
automobile  had  come  drove  all  thoughts 
of  the  letter  from  Edgerton's  head.  He 
hurried  into  his  coat  and  slipped  out. 

It  was  brought  forcefully  to  his  atten- 
tion a  few  days  later.  Mis  man  came 
with  the  announcement  that  a  gentleman, 
who  would  not  give  his  name,  was  wait- 
ing in  the  parlor,  and  Edgerton  leisurely 
descended  the  stairs. 

"Are  you  the  man  who  wrote  that 
letter  to  my  sister?"  was  the  surprising 
reply  to  his  conventional  speech. 

"Not  knowing  who  you  are,  how  may 
I  know?"  laughed  Gene. 

"I  am  Paulus  Gay,"  was  the  angry 
response.  "I  guess  you  remember  that 
letter." 

"But  I  didn't  send  that  one,"  smiled 


Gene.  "How  did  you  come  to  find  out 
about  it?" 

"Then  you  admit  writing  it?''  almost 
screamed  Gay. 

He  raised  his  whip  and  was  about  to 
strike.  Gene  reached  out  a  long  arm  and 
caught  his  coat-collar. 

"Sit  down  and  listen  sensibly,"  he  com- 
manded. Then  briefly  he  sketched  out 
the  chain  of  incident,  laying  stress  upon 
the  loneliness  of  the  afternoon,  the  dull- 
ness of  the  book  and  the  necessity  for 
some  occupation. 

"I'll  show  you  the  book,"  he  concluded, 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "Come  into  the 
library." 

Gay  followed  him  unbelievingly  into 
the  room,  but  when  he  saw  the  writing 
he  looked  puzzled.  "That's  not  Doro- 
thy's writing,"  he  said.  "She  can  prob- 
ably find  the  solution." 

In  the  days  that  followed,  he  thought 
often  of  the  incident,  and  when,  about  a 
week  later,  he  received  a  dainty  note, 
with  the  Blaine  Heights  postmark,  he 
blushed  like  a  girl. 

It  was  only  a  formal  note  in  the  third 
person  explaining  that  her  address  had 
been  given  a  stranger  and  noted  in  a 
book  just  purchased.  Through  an  error 
this  book  had  been  laid  on  the  counter 
and  another  taken  up. 

He  sought  through  his  friends  to  make 
her  acquaintance,  but  somehow  he  could 
not  find  a  single  person  that  knew  the 
Gays,  though  many  knew  of  them.  It 
was  not  until  Thanksgiving  that  he  met 
her. 

His  mother's  pet  charity  had  been  the 
dinner  to  the  poor  on  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  Every  year  since  her  death 
he  had  sent  a  large  contribution  in  her 
name  and  had  volunteered  his  services 
just  as  he  had  done  when  she  was  alive. 
This  year  was  no  exception,  and  when 
the  long  line  of  destitute  ones  filed  into 
the  armory,  Gene  stood  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  tables. 

There  had  been  a  strike  in  the  factories 
that  formed  the  town's  leading  industry, 
and  the  line  was  longer  than  usual,  and 
inclined  to  be  unruly.  The  tables  could 
only  accommodate  500  at  a  time,  and 
some  1500  were  compelled  to  wait  out- 
side. 

Everything  was  done  to  expedite  the 
service,  but  those  left  outside  began  to 
grow  uneasy,  and  presently  the  rumor 
spread  through  the  ranks  that  only  those 
already  inside  would  be  fed. 

Up  and  down  the  line  the  news  flashed, 
and  presently,  with  no  apparent  impulse, 
the  crowd  strained  past  the  police  line 
and  made  a  rush  inside.  Those  within 
sprang  to  confront  the  mob,  and  the  men 
who  had  charge  of  the  various  tables 
faced  the  invaders. 

Most  of  the  women  fled,  shrieking,  to 
the  kitchen,  but  one  girl,  who  had  at- 
tracted Edgerton's  attention  from  the 
first,  sought  to  argue  with  the  mob,  as- 
suring them  that  all  would  be  well  if  they 
were  patient. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though 
she  would  succeed  in  turning  them  back, 
but  suddenly  a  heavy-set  fellow  sprang 
toward  her. 

The  rush  almost  carried  Edgerton  off 
his  feet,  but  he  managed  to  keep  his 
footing  and  let  the  mob  sweep  him 
diagonally  toward  the  side  of  the  armory. 
This  girl  had  fainted  and  hung  limply 
against  his  side.  His  left  arm  was  of  no 
use,  every  movement  of  the  crowd  was 
an  agony  as  the  ragged  ends  of  the  bone 
grated  against  the  flesh,  and  at  times  a 
feeling  of  faintness  swept  over  him. 

The  fight  lasted  only  a  couple  of 
minutes,  but  it  seemed  hours  to  Gene 
before  he  was  pushed  out  of  the  crowd 
and  flung  against  the  door  of  one  of  the 
company's  rooms. 

The  first  door  was  locked,  and  so  was 
the  next,  but  the  third  had  been  left  un- 
locked for  the  use  of  the  committee  in 


charge  of  the  dinner.  It  was  awkward 
opening  the  door  with  his  good  hand,  for 
he  still  had  to  support  the  girl,  but  some- 
how he  tried  it  and  slipped  inside. 

A  pitcher  of  water  and  some  glasses 
stood  on  the  table  and  he  lightly  sprinkled 
her  face.  Presently  she  stirred  slightly 
and  opened  her  eyes.  He  was  afraid  that 
she  might  be  hysterical,  but  her  first 
speech  dispelled  his  fears. 

"Did  they  hurt  you?"  she  asked,  her 
mind  going  back  to  the  moment  when 
she  had  fainted. 

"He  mussed  me  up  a  bit,"  he  smiled 
back.    "I  think  my  arm  is  broken." 

With  a  little  cry  she  sprang  to  her 
feet.  "Let  me  help  you  off  with  your 
coat,"  she  said,  "I  have  taken  the  first 
aid  course." 

Slowly  and  tenderly  she  helped  him 
to  strip  off  the  coat,  and  with  a  gentle 
touch  she  tripped  his  sleeve  to  the 
shoulder.  "If  I  only  had  something  to 
make  splints  of,"  she  murmured,  "I  think 
I  could  set  it." 

"This  is  G  Company's  room,"  he  said. 
"Dr.  Capp's  keeps  a  field  kit  here." 

She  sprang  to  a  cupboard  and  threw 
it  open. 

"This  must  be  it,"  she  cried,  as  she 
dragged  out  a  heavy  box. 

"That's  it,"  he  confirmed,  "but  it's 
locked." 

There  was  a  trophy  of  arms  on  the 
wall,  and  with  a  smile  she  took  down  a 
battleax.  "Here  is  the  key,"  she  smiled, 
as  she  deftly  forced  up  the  lid. 

Then  with  white  face  she  went  to 
work,  and  presently  she  gave  the  last 
touch  to  the  outside  bandage  and  re- 
garded her  work  with  satisfaction. 

"That  may  not  be  as  good  as  Dr. 
Capps  would  have  done,"  she  said,  "but 
it's  lots  better  than  letting  the  poor  arm 
swing  around  and  inflame  the  tissues." 

"It  feels  good,"  he  sighed,  as  she 
slipped  the  sling  about  his  neck,  and 
took  the  weight  of  the  arm  away.  "Most 
girls  would  have  fainted." 

"I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  charity 
work,"  she  explained,  "and  I  took  a  short 
hospital  course." 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  Miss 
 ,"  he  paused  for  a  name. 

"Gay,"  she  replied.    "Dorthy  Gay." 

"I  am  Gene  Edgerton,"  he  laughed. 
"I  think  you — " 

"I  know,"  she  nodded,  blushing  softly. 
"I  asked  to  be  put  at  the  table  you  cap- 
tained." 

"Did  you?"  he  cried,  his  face  glowing 
with  pleasure.  "I  was  afraid  you  might 
not  want  to  know  such  a  clumsy  boor." 

"It  was  such  a  funny  mistake,"  she 
cried,  "and  you  wrote  such  a  charming 
letter." 

"It  was  a  horrible  afternoon,"  he  de- 
fended, "and  I  wove  a  sort  of  romance 
about  the  incident.  I  didn't  know,  you 
see,  that  it  was  merely  a  memorandum 
of  an  address." 

"Mrs.  Caston  made  it,"  she  explained. 
"She  met  Daisy  Dennis,  and  Daisy  told 
her  that  if  she  would  write  me  I  would 
serve  at  this  dinner.  It  was  not  until 
she  had  seen  Daisy  again  and  wrote  that 
I  could  trace  the  mistake." 

"And  I  fell  in  love  with  the  writing 
first,"  he  laughed,  as  he  recalled  the  eld- 
erly and  austere  Mrs.  Caston. 

"I  am  afraid  that  yours  is  a  hopeless 
passion,"  she  laughed  in  return. 

Gene  groped  his  way  to  Dorothy  and 
unconsciously  threw  his  arm  protecting- 
ly  about  her  shoulders. 

"What  is  it?"  she  whispered  so  faintly 
that  he  had  to  bend  his  head  to  catch 
what  she  was  saying. 

"I  think  it's  the  police,"  he  answered. 

Dorothy  clung  closer  to  him  as  the 
sound  of  a  pistol  shot  pierced  the  door 
with  a  dull  sound.  Gently  he  drew  her 
into  a  corner  as  the  first  shot  was  an- 
swered by  others. 

"Bullets    might    come    through  the 


door,"  he  explained.  "We  are  perfectly 
safe  here.  The  walls  are  three  thick- 
nesses of  brick." 

"It  seems  so  horrible,"  she  murmured. 
"If  I  were  alone  I  think  I  should  die." 

"It  will  all  be  over  soon,"  he  assured. 
"It  will  not  take  long  to  clear  the  hall." 

The  fight  seemed  coming  to  their  side 
of  the  armory,  and  once  or  twice  bullets 
crashed  through  the  paneling  of  the  door. 

Then  the  lights  flashed  up  again. 
Through  the  door  they  could  hear  the 
sound  of  cheering,  and  as  this  died  away 
the  noise  began  in  the  street  outside  of 
the  window. 

"Some  sort  of  reinforcements  have 
come,"  he  said.  "They  have  driven  the 
mob  out  of  the  building.  Stay  here  a 
moment." 

"It  is  all  right  now,"  he  said,  with  a 
wistful  smile.  "The  siege  is  raised  and 
we    are    back    to    commonplace  times 

again." 

She  caught  something  of  his  spirit. 
"Out  of  the  land  of  romance  back  to  the 
workaday  world." 

Something  in  her  tones  caught  his  at- 

tentii  m. 

"Back  to  the  workaday  world,"  he  re- 
peated, "but  not  out  of  the  land  of  ro- 
mance.   Must  it  be  that,  Dorothy?" 

"Not  if  you  want  it  otherwise,"  she 
said  gently,  "and  I  hope  you  don't 
— dear." 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Furniture  which  has  become  too  old 
and  battered  to  refinish,  may  be  painted 
with  white  or  enamel  paint,  which  may 
be  kept  clean  and  pretty  by  washing,  and 
will  not  injure  the  paint. 

Clean  the  stoves  before  putting  away 
for  the  summer.  Remove  rust  on  steel 
or  nickel  by  use  of  linseed  oil.  After  it 
has  been  left  on  for  two  or  three  days 
rub  spots  with  cloth  dipped  in  ammonia. 
Rust  may  also  be  removed  by  kerosene. 

When  unfortunate  enough  to  rub  or 
tear  a  piece  from  the  outer  surface  of  a 
black  kid  glove  or  kid  shoe,  take  a  few 
drops  of  sweet  oil  and  mix  it  with  an 
equal  amount  of  black  ink.  Apply  this 
mixture  to  the  white  spot  or  any  part 
that  may  be  rubbed  and  the  spot  will 
hardly  be  noticeable.  This  treatment  will 
freshen  an  old  pair  of  black  kid  gloves. 

Matting  is  so  cool  and  clean  and  fresh 
looking  when  new,  that  it  seems  quite  a 
treat  to  have  a  room  newly  covered  with 
it.  It  really  makes  an  ideal  floor  cover- 
ing for  the  summer,  and  with  proper 
care  will  last  very  well  and  is  more 
wholesome  than  dusty  carpets. 

An  emergency  drawer  is  found  to  be  a 
very  practical  feature  of  a  household.  In 
it  should  be  kept  scissors,  court  plaster, 
absorbent  cotton,  vaseline,  a  roll  of  soft 
linen,  an  antiseptic  of  some  sort — such 
necessary  articles  as  can  be  found  at 
once  without  looking  through  a  medicine 
chest. 

After  removing  the  meat  of  a  lobster 
fur  salad,  don't  throw  away  what  re- 
mains. Take  the  shell,  claws  and  all.  ex- 
cept soft  mass  just  back  of  head,  which 
is  said  to  be  poisonous,  and  put  them 
into  a  kettle.  Cover  with  water  and  let 
it  simmer  for  several  hours,  the  longer 
the  better.  When  ready,  strain  off  the 
liquor,  thicken  a  little  with  flour,  season 
to  taste  and  you  have  a  good  but  cheap 
soup. 

A  slate  with  pencil  attached  by  a  string 
should  hang  in  every  kitchen,  to  aid  the 
memory  of  a  housewife. 

Have  the  soles  of  new  shoes  varnished 
before  they  are  worn.  Select  shoes  that 
have  not  had  the  soles  blackened  before 
they  leave  the  factory.  The  varnish 
makes  a  smooth,  glossy  surface  that  is 
impervious  to  water,  and  so  toughens  the 
leather  that  it  wears  much  longer.  Stout 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
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leather  boots  of  the  mannish  last,  var- 
nished, can  be  worn  with  much  more 
comfort,  the  feet  feeling  warm  and  dry, 
even  on  a  wet  pavement. 

Flowers  used  on  hats  become  faded 
after  a  short  time.  You  can  make  them 
look  as  fresh  as  new  by  dipping  them, 
one  at  a  time,  into  a  solution  made  of 
gasoline  and  oil  paints.  Get  the  kind 
artists  use,  in  the  color  desired.  Then 
take  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  and  mix 
it  with  the  gasoline — not  over  a  bowlful, 
for  small  flowers  like  roses.  Try  the 
mixture  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.  If 
it  is  the  desired  shade  dip  a  rose,  then 
when  it  becomes  saturated  shake  it  until 
nearly  or  quite  dry.  Repeat  the  process 
with  each  flower. 

An  ordinary  headache  may  generally 
be  cured  by  applying  water  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  borne  to  the  feet  and  back  of  the 
neck. 

Discolored  saucepans  of  enamel  can 
often  be  made  to  look  like  new  by  boil- 
ing a  little  chloride  of  lime  in  the  water 
with  which  they  are  filled. 

Many  are  the  uses  of  soda  in  the  house- 
hold. Add  a  small  pinch  to  very  acid 
fruit,  such  as  gooseberries,  rhubarb  and 
plums,  and  less  sugar  is  required,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist. 
.  .^.d  a  little  to  the  water  in  which  veg- 
etables are  cooked  and  they  will  be  much 
more  sweet  and  tender,  and  a  little  to 
meat,  especially  if  it  has  a  suspicion  of 
taint.  It  is  fine  for  the  bath,  and  a  good 
dentifrice,  and  a  little  in  the  dishwater 
makes  the  use  of  soap  unnecessary. 

Too  much  washing  of  the  painted 
woodwork  in  the  kitchen  gives  it  a  dull, 
shabby  look.  If  it  is  wiped  off  with  a 
cloth  moistened  in  kerosene  oil  it  will 
not  only  be  clean  but  will  look  new  and 
glossy. 

Never  scrape  a  burned  baking  dish. 
Put  in  a  little  ashes  and  fill  with  water 
and  the  burnt  substance  will  easily  wash 
off. 

Raisins  washed  in  hot  water  will  seed 
much  more  easily,  and  candied  lemon 
and  orange  peel  should  always  be 
warmed  in  the  oven  before  it  is  cut  up. 

If  you  do  not  already  possess  one,  be 
sure  to  add  to  your  kitchen  outfit  a  glass 
measuring  cup  that  has  a  handle.  When 
very  hot  substances  have  to  be  measured 
use  one  of  the  tin  measuring  cups  that 
has  a  handle.  Do  not  thoughtlessly  buy 
one  without  a  handle,  for  it  will  be  more 
trouble  than  it  is  worth. 

Your  windows  will  never  be  clear  if 
you  wash  them  in  soapy  water  and  let 
them  dry  with  the  sun  shining  on  them. 
Wash  windows  on  a  cloudy  day,  dry  with 
a  soft  cloth  and  polish  with  tissue  pap^r. 

Cases  for  putting  away  silver  knives 
and  forks  should  always  be  made  of  un- 
bleached goods.  Sulphur  is  used  in  the 
bleaching  and  will  tarnish  the  silver. 

Flour,  sugar  and  soda  should  always  be 
sifted  before  measuring.  The  sifting  liv- 
ens the  materials  until  they  are  almost 
double  their  usual  bulk. 

Linoleums  and  oilcloths  that  are  laid 
down  where  the  sun  is  likely  to  shine 
on  them  should  have  papers  laid  under 
them  to  prevent  sticking  to  the  floor. 

It  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes  to  ex- 
pose them  to  sudden  changes  of  light  or 
long  exposure  to  exceedingly  bright  light, 
as  the  glare  of  snow,  or  ocean  or 
stretches  of  white  sand.  Glaring  colors 
of  any  kind  should  not  predominate  in 
every-day  surroundings.  Green,  as  ex- 
perience has  taught  the  unlearned,  is 
most  pleasing  and  restful  to  the  eyes, 
and  so  is  counted  by  most  people  a  beau- 
tiful color  and  best  adapted  for  house 
furnishings.  All  soft,  neutral  shades  are 
acceptable  to  the  eyes,  though  they 
should  not  be  shut  away  in  darkness. 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 

Celery  Toast.: — Cut  the  crisp  pieces 
from  the  heart  of  a  stalk  of  celery  into 
portions  of  about  two  inches  long,  shred 
very  fine,  and  lay  in  ice-cold  water  for 
two  hours.  Butter  squares  of  toast, 
cover  with  the  shredded  celery,  and  pour 
over  it  whipped  cream  seasoned  with 
salt  and  a  little  cayenne.  Garnish  with 
parsley. 

Plain  Cookies. — Use  one  and  one- 
quarter  cupfuls  of  molasses,  one-half  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  slightly  sour 
thick  cream,  one  rounding  tablespoonful 
of  batter,  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
soda  and  the  same  of  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  ginger  and  cloves,  one 
level  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and 
all-spice  and  six  cupfuls  of  pastry  flour. 
Roll  one-quarter  inch  thick  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Turkish  Rice. — Heat  and  strain  enough 
canned  tomatoes  to  make  one  cupful, 
add  one  cupful  of  stock  and  season  well 
with  salt,  pepper  and  onion  juice.  Heat, 
and  add  three-quarters  cupful  of  well 
washed  rice  and  cook  until  the  liquid  is 
absorbed  and  the  rice  is  tender,  then  add 
one-quarter  cupful  of  butter.  The  sea- 
soning must  be  strong  to  make  this  dish 
correctly. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — Make  a  light 
cake  with  the  weight  of  three  eggs  in 
flour,  sugar  and  butter  and  a  small  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder,  bake  in  shal- 
low round  tins,  and  leave  till  cold.  Mash 
some  good  but  small  strawberries  with 
a  little  sugar,  sprinkle  with  brandy  or 
maraschino  liqueur,  spread  a  layer  of  this 
prepared  fruit  on  one  of  the  cakes  and 
cover  lightly  with  thickly  whipped  cream, 
place  another  cake  over  the  berries,  sand- 
wich fashion,  then  repeat  the  layer,  add 
another  cake  and  finish  the  top  with 
strawberries  and  cream. 

Giblet  Pie. — Prepare  and  thoroughly 
cleanse  two  sets  of  giblets  and  throw 
into  a  saucepan,  cover  with  water  and 
bring  to  the  boil.  Skim  thoroughly,  add 
salt,  and  simmer  very  slowly  for  one 
hour  and  a  half,  removing  each  piece  as 
soon  as  tender.  Cut  the  giblets  into 
pieces  of  the  regular  size,  dip  into  sea- 
soned flour  and  mix  with  half  a  pound 
of  beefsteak  cut  in  thin  slices  and  thickly 
floured.  Pour  in  sufficient  thoroughly 
seasoned  stock  to  cover,  and  over  this, 
if  convenient,  lay  slices  of  hard-boiled 
egg,  seasoned  with  chopped  parsley, 
pepper  and  salt.  Cover  the  pie  with  a 
nice  short  crust,  pierce  a  hole  in  it,  deco- 
rate with  leaves,  and  bake  slowly  for  an 
hour  after  the  crust  is  set. 

French  Chicken  Soup. — Cut  up  a  chick- 
en as  for  fricassee  and  dredge  thickly 
with  flour.  Fry  a  sliced  onion  in  bacon 
fat,  remove  the  onion  and  brown  the 
chicken.  Brown  also  one  quart  of  sliced 
okra  pods.  Place  the  chicken,  onion  and 
okra  in  a  kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
and  add  one  quart  of  sliced  tomatoes. 
Simmer  until  the  chicken  is  tender.  Re- 
move the  larger  bones  and  all  the  fat, 
add  salt  and  cayenne  and  a  very  little 
sugar,  serve  without  straining  and  with 
boiled  rice. 

Cream  of  Chestnut  Soup. — Take  the 
shells  off  a  pint  of  chestnuts  and  cover 
with  boiling  water.  After  five  minutes 
rub  off  the  brown  skin.  Cook  until  ten- 
der in  boiling  salted  water  to  cover, 
then  mash  through  a  colander  and  return 
to  the  water  in  which  they  were  cooked. 
Add  one  pint  of  hot  milk  or  veal  stock, 
a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  season.  Simmer  ten  minutes. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  a  beaten 
egg  and  serve  at  once  with  croutons. 

Roast  Goose. — A  goose  should  be 
roasted  longer  and  basted  oftener  than 
other  poultry.  Twenty-five  minutes  to 
the  pound  is  none  too  long.  For  the 
stuffing  mix  breadcrumbs  and  pulverized 


chestnuts,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper. 
A  green  goose  is  one  under  four  months 
old,  and  these  are  decidedly  preferable 
to  the  older  fowls.  Gooseberry  sauce  is 
an  appropriate  accompaniment.  Apple 
sauce  is  also  orthodox. 

Hashed  Turnips. — Chop  the  drained 
turnips  into  rather  large  pieces.  Return 
to  the  stewpan,  and  for  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  turnips  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  water.  Cook  over  a  very 
hot  fire  until  the  turnips  have  absorbed 
all  the  seasonings  Serve  at  once.  Or 
the  salt,  pepper,  butter,  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour  may  be  added  to  the  hashed 
turnips;  then  the  stewpan  may  be  placed 
over  the  hot  fire  and  shaken  frequently 
to  toss  up  the  turnips.  When  the  turnips 
have  been  cooking  five  minutes  in  this 
manner  add  half  a  pint  of  meat  stock  or 
of  milk  and  cook  ten  minutes. 

Green  Pepper  Stuffed  With  Oysters. — 
Select  ten  or  a  dozen  peppers  similar  in 
size  and  shape.  Cut  a  round  piece  from 
the  stem  end  of  each  and  remove  the 
seeds  and  veins.  Chop  one  pepper  and  a 
slice  of  onion  fine,  and  saute  in  butter. 
Parboil  the  oysters,  then  drain  and  cut 
each  in  two  or  three  pieces.  Soak  about 
three  cups  of  stale,  but  not  dried,  bread 
crumbs  in  the  oyster  liquid,  press  out  the 
moisture  and  add  the  sauted  pepper  and 
onions,  the  oysters,  and  salt  to  season. 
With  this  mixture  fill  the  peppers. 
Sprinkle  over  the  surface  craker  crumbs 
moistened  with  melted  butter.  Bake  un- 
til the  mixture  is  thoroughly  heated  and 
the  crumbs  browned.  Serve  with  tomato 
sauce. 

Orange  Fritters. — Divide  some  or- 
anges, leaving  three  or  four  sections  to- 
gether, sprinkle  them  with  powdered 
sugar,  and  leave  them  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  they  are  required.  Then  dip 
the  pieces  into  a  thick  batter,  and  fry 
them  in  a  bath  of  boiling  fat.  Place  the 
fritters  on  paper  in  front  of  a  brisk  fire, 
as  they  are  taken  from  the  pan,  and  when 
all  are  ready  pile  them  up  on  a  hot  dish 
covered  with  a  doily  and  scatter  a  little 
white  sugar  over  them. 

Sour  Cream  Biscuit. — Pass  through  a 
sieve  two  cups  of  rlour,  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  With  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  work  in  two  or  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  butter.  Beat  a  scant  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  into  a  cup  of  thick  sour 
cream,  and  use  in  mixing  the  dry  ingre- 
dients into  a  dough  of  such  consistency 
that  it  will  take  up  all  particles  from  the 
inside  of  the  bowl.  Turn  on  to  a  floured 
board,  work  on  the  board  with  a  knife, 
to  flour  the  outside  slightly,  then  pat  and 
roll  into  a  sheet  an  inch  thick.  Cut  into 
rounds,  and  bake  about  twenty-five 
min'ites. 


CHAFF. 

No  need  for  Talking. — "Does  the  baby 
talk  yet?"  asked  a  friend  of  the  family. 
"No,"  replied  the  baby's  disgusted  little 
brother;  "the  baby  doesn't  need  to  talk." 
"Doesn't  need  to  talk?'  "No.  All  the 
baby  has  to  do  is  to  yell,  and  it  gets 
everything  there  is  in  the  house  that's 
worth  having." 

"Phwere  did  yez  git  th'  black  eye?  " 
"Fell  on  me  back." 
"Yer  eye's  not  in  yer  back." 
"Nayther  was  th'  brick  Kelly  threw.' 

Hotel  Proprietor  (to  his  wife) — Maria, 
you  haven't  sent  that  man  in  No.  12  his 
bill  yet.  Maria — Oh,  yes  I  have,  my  dear. 
Hotel  Proprietor — That's  odd.  I  can  still 
hear  him  singing  happily. 

With  the  saddening  example  of  the  un- 
employed as  a  text,  the  school-teacher 
was  endeavoring  to  impress  the  idea  of 
the  wrong  and  danger  of  idleness  upon 
her  charges. 

"Now,  children,"  she  said,  "I  want  to 
find  out  how  much  attention  you've  been 
paying.  Tell  me  who  is  the  miserable 
person  who  gets  clothes  and  food  and 
lodging  and  yet  does  nothing  in  return?" 

There  was  dense  silence  in  the  class, 
and  even  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  sec- 
onds only  one  hand  went  up  in  re- 
sponse. 

"Well,  Nellie,"  said  the  instructor, 
"who  is  it?" 

"Please,  miss,  the  baby!"  said  Nellie. 

"Flatman,  I  hear  you  were  arrested 
the  other  day  for  insulting  and  brow- 
beating a  janitor.  How  did  you  come 
out?" 

"1  was  tried  for  it  and  acquitted." 
"On  the  ground  that  it  was  justifiable?" 
"No;  the  jury  couldn't  be  made  to  be- 
lieve such  a  thing  was  possible." 

"These  eggs  aren't  fresh,  are  they?" 
queried  the  stranger. 

"Well,"  replied  the  grocer,  cautiously, 
"these  eggs  will  make  a  ham — " 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  'em  for  ham  omelet 
or  any  kind  of  eating.  I've  been  in  at 
that  show  at  the  opera  house,  and  what 
I  want — " 

"As  I  was  saying,  sir,  these  eggs  will 
make  a  ham  actor  feel  like  a  last  year's 
bird's  nest." 

"That  man  may  seem  to  you  some- 
what uneducated,  and  yet  he  makes  a 
fine  living  by  his  pen."  "Why,  I  would 
never  take  him  for  a  writer."  "He  isn't; 
he  raises  pigs." 

The  minister  was  shocked  when  the 
young  lady  declined  an  introduction  to 
some  of  his  parishioners.  "Why,  my 
dear  young  lady,  did  you  ever  think 
that  perhaps  you  will  have  to  mingle 
with  these  good  people  when  you  get 
to  heaven?"  "Well,"  she  exclaimed, 
"that  will  be  soon  enough." 
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EXPERIENCE    WITH  MILKING 
MACHINES 

By  Mr.  John  R.  Denman  of  Petaluma 
at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Sebastopol. 

When  I  was  asked  by  the  Committee 
on  Program  for  a  recital  of  my  experi- 
ence with  milking  machines  the  thought 
was  forcibly  impressed  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  an  age  of  rapid  development,  when 
the  wonder  of  today  is  the  common  ne- 
cessity or  convenience  of  tomorrow. 

For,  after  the  Columbian  Exposition,  a 
friend  describing  a  milking  machine  on 
exhibition  there  spoke  of  it  as  a  "bun- 
glesome  affair  strapped  on  a  stuffed 
cow,"  and  added  that  '"that  was  the 
only  kind  of  cow  that  the  machine  was 
tit  to  milk."  And  that  idea  is  quite  pre- 
valent today  among  people  who  have 
not  seen  a  modern  machine  in  operation. 

In  spite  of  this  belief,  however,  contin- 
ued improvements  on  the  first  crude 
forms  have  quite  recently  resulted  in  a 
machine  that  is  a  success  from  every 
point  of  view,  as  far  as  present  experi- 
ence demonstrates.  For  the  milking 
machine  of  today  is  quicker,  cleaner, 
smoother  and  more  thorough  than  the 
best  hand  milker. 

These  machines  are  operated  by  a  par- 
tial vacuum,  "the  pressure  being  about 
one-half  the  atmospheric  pressure,  mak- 
ing the  suction  about  the  same  as  the 
calf.  This  vacuum  is  produced  by  a 
vacuum  pump  run  by  any  suitable  power, 
or  by  a  jet  of  steam  used  in  a  device 
similar  to  an  ejector  or  suction  tee.  A 
suction  pipe  runs  to  the  barn  and  is  led 
along  on  top  of  the  stanchions  with 
stanchion  cocks  or  outlets  between  every 
pair  of  stanchions,  and  the  machines  are 
attached  to  these  cocks  by  slipping  on  a 
rubber  hose. 

To  insure  a  steady  pressure  an  iron 
tank  of  about  fifty  gallons  capacity  is 
connected  to  the  suction  pipe,  to  act  as 
a  reservoir.  There  is  also  a  safety  valve 
which  lets  air  into  the  pipe  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  raises  from  using  less  than 
the  regular  number  of  machines.  Tin- 
machine  itself  is  a  strong  tin  pail,  weigh- 
ing about  fifteen  pounds  and  holding  six 
gallons  of  milk,  smaller  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  metal  cover  rest- 
ing loosely  on  a  rubber  gasket,  which 
makes  an  air-tight  joint.  On  the  cover  is 
located  the  pulsating  device  and  from  it 
project  three  nipples,  on  one  of  which 
is  slipped  the  hose  collecting  with  the 
stanchion  cock  and  brings  the  suction  to 
the  machine.  On  the  other  two  nipples 
are  rubber  tubes  leading  to  the  two  cows. 
These  two  nipples  are  provided  with 
cocks  so  the  suction  can  be  shut  off  en- 
tirely from  either  cow.  As  the  milk  en- 
ters the  machine  it  goes  through  a  short 
piece  of  glass  tubing  and  by  watching 
this  you  can  see  when  the  milking  is 
finished. 

The  outer  end  of  each  of  these  two  rub- 
ber tubes  is  attached  to  a  small  metal 
connector  with  four  outlets,  from  each 
of  which  a  short  rubber  tube  leads  to  a 
teat  cup,  made  of  tinned  copper  and 
provided  with  a  rubber  mouthpiece  to 
fit  around  the  base  of  the  teat. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  as  soon  as 
the  teat  cups  are  applied  to  the  teat  the 
vacuum  will  draw  the  milk  through  the 
tube  to  the  pail;  but  when  this  is  done 
the  teat  is  empty  and  more  milk  cannot 
get  into  it  until  the  vacuum  is  broken. 
This  is  done  by  the  pulsator,  which  re- 
lieves the  vacuum  and  allows  the  teat  to 
fill  with  milk  again,  when  the  vacuum  is 
applied  again  and  so  on  until  the  milk- 
ing is  completed. 

The  small  amount  of  air  admitted  to 
relieve  the  vacuum  is  filtered  through  an 
antiseptic  filter  and  consequently  all  dirt 
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is  prevented  from  getting  into  the  milk. 
In  using  the  machine  the  pump  or  jet 
is  first  started;  then  a  milking  machine 
is  set  between  two  cows  and  close  up  to 
the  stanchion,  the  suction  hose  is  slipped 
on  to  the  stanchion  cock  and  the  suction 
turned  on.  Then  the  teat  cups  are  at- 
tached first  to  one  cow  and  then  the 
other  and  the  machine  does  the  rest,  ex- 
cept for  a  little  manipulation  of  the  ud- 
der when  the  cow  is  nearly  milked,  to 
insure  clean  milking. 

The  cows  take  very  kindly  to  the  ma- 
chine, much  more  so  than  to  a  strange 
milker.  Cows  that  freshened  since  the 
machines  were  installed  did  not  seem  to 
miss  the  calf  at  all  when  the  machine 
was  put  on  them. 

The  only  part  of  the  milking  requiring 
any  sktll  is  in  selecting  the  teat  cups  to 
fit  the  cow.  These  cups  vary  in  size  and 
should  be  selected  to  support  the  sides 
of  the  teat  and  prevent  the  teat  from 
swelling.  The  rubber  mouthpiece  should 
be  as  large  as  possible  and  still  prevent 
any  air  from  leaking  into  the  cup.  A 
short  practice  will  enable  one  to  select 
at  a  glance  the  proper  sized  cups. 

There  seems  to  be  no  possible  chance 
for  any  injury  to  come  to  the  cow  from 
using  the  machines,  as  the  pressure  is 
so  low;  further,  when  the  milking  is  com- 
pleted the  mouthpieces  commence  to 
leak  and  the  air  so  introduced  lowers 
the  suction  still  more.  The  cups  are 
held  on  the  teats  by  the  air  pressure,  ex- 
ec])! in  few  cases  where  the  udder  is 
badly  shaped,  when  a  belt  reaching 
around  the  cow  is  used  for  support. 

These  machines  with  us  milk  from  13 
to  16  cows  per  hour  and  as  one  man  can 
tend  two  machines  he  can  therefore  milk 
from  26  to  30  cows  per  hour.  As  will 
readily  be  seen  this  will  effect  a  great 
saving  in  labor  and  also  increase  the 
amount  of  help  available. 

Anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
operate  a  machine  and  the  work  is  not 
tiresome,  so  the  milking  can  be  continued 
as  long  as  neecssary.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  one  accustomed  to  the  work  can 
milk  many  cows  by  hand  and  after  three 
hours  of  steady  milking  the  hands  are  so 
tired  as  to  make  longer  milking  imprac- 
ticable. 

In  beginning  the  use  of  the  machines 
I  had  as  little  trouble  from  the  cows  not 
"giving  down"  the  milk  as  when  a  strange 


milker  started  in,  and  after  a  few  days 
the  cows  were  stripped  out  by  the  ma- 
chines as  clean  as  they  could  be  by 
hand  and  in  some  cases  cleaner  than  they 
would  be.  The  machines  are  easily 
cleaned,  requiring  about  20  minutes  daily 
to  each  machine  to  keep  them  perfectly 
clean  and  sanitary. 

The  only  question  yet  to  be  solved  is 
in  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  on  the 
milking  period  of  the  cow  and  experience 
on  this  coast  is  as  yet  too  short  to  de- 
termine this  piont.  Mr.  Gurler,  a  dairy 
man  of  national  reputation,  has  used  the 
machines  for  nearly  two  years  and  finds 
that  the  cows  milked  fully  as  well  as  be- 
fore the  machines  were  used  and  in  some 
cases  much  better.  In  this  regard,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  in  the  working  of 
the  machines  to  lead  one  to  expect  any 
but  satisfactory  results.  It  is  positive, 
quiet,  clean,  quick  and  uniform.  All 
cows  "look  alike  to  it" — hard  cows,  slow 
cows,  small-teated  cows — it  works  away 
until  all  the  milk  is  drawn  and  it  is 
removed  by  the  operator. 

The  wearing  parts  are  few  and  the  mo- 
tion slow  and  short.  The  rubber  tubing 
will  eventually  wear  out,  but  is  cheaply 
replaced. 

It  would  seem  as  though  these  ma- 
chines were  a  special  deliverance  for  the 
dairyman  after  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  with  the  help  available 
for  milking.  Steady  competent  help  was 
almost  impossible  to  secure.  Many  were 
so  discouraged  that  they  sold  the  cows 
and  turned  to  other  lines  of  farm  work. 

To  others  situated  so  that  a  change 
was  not  practicable  the  wage  question 
was  seriously  interfering  with  profits. 
But  with  these  machines  any  help  at  all 
is  available  and  the  labor  cost  is  reduced 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  to  be  only  a 
question  of  being  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, until  milking  machines  were  al- 
most as  common  as  farm  separators.  The 
expense  of  installing  a  plant  is  quite 
large,  each  separate  milking  machine 
costing  $110,  and  the  pump,  power,  pip- 
ing, etc,  about  $300.  On  the  other  hand 
a  plant  of  two  machines  costing  approx- 
imately $550  will  eliminate  the  work  of 
at  least  one  man  and  thus  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  $300  per  year,  a  very  satisfactory 
return  for  the  investment. 


CONDENSED  MILK  INDUSTRY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  Bulletin  64  of  the  census  of  manu- 
factures, recently  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
bureau  of  the  census,  the  following  in- 
teresting information  is  given  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  condensed  milk  in 
the  United  States.  The  statistics  for 
the  census  of  1905  cover  the  calendar 
year  ending  December  31,  1904: 

The  relative  growth  of  the  condensed 
milk  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
been  much  greater  than  that  of  either 


the  butter  or  the  cheese  industry.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years  the  con- 
densed milk  produced  has  increased  in 
value  1202  per  cent.  The  census  of  1880 
gives  a  total  production  of  13,033,267 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,547,588.  In  1890 
the  product  had  increased  to  37,926,821 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,586,927.  In  1900 
the  output  is  given  as  186,921,787  pounds, 
valued  at  $11,888,792,  and  in  1905  as  308.- 
485.182  pounds,  valued  at  $20,149,282. 

The  amount  and  cost  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  condensed 
milk  in  1905  were  as  follows:  727,450.502 
pounds  of  milk,  valued  at  $8,470,699  and 
67,810,031  pounds  of  sugar,  valued  at  $3,- 
315,892. 

The  two  states.  New  York  and  Illinois, 
with  half  the  total  number  of  establish- 
ments, produced  195,905,407  pounds,  or 
63.5  per  cent  of  the  total  product  re- 
turned for  all  states  in  1905,  New  York 
leading  with  a  production  of  102,480,355 
pounds,  and  Illinois  coming  second  with 
93,425,052  pounds.  The  other  states  of 
large  production  were,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance:  Michigan,  27,681,608 
pounds;  Pennsylvania,  20,364.700  pounds; 
Washington,  13,841,906  pounds;  Wiscon- 
sin, 11,514,222  pounds;  California,  7,723,- 
021  pounds,  and  Ohio,  1,947.218  pounds. 
Other  states  reporting  condensed  milk 
factories  were  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Ore- 
gon, two  each;  Colorado.  Iowa,  Maine, 
Mew  Hampshire.  Utah,  and  Vermont, 
one  each. 

The  greatest  absolute  gains  since  1900 
were  made  in  Illinois,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  greatest  relative 
gain  was  found  in  Ohio,  the  production 
in  that  state  having  increased  in  value 
2039.4  per  cent. 


CALIFORNIA  HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN 
SALES. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Houghton,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  reports  to  us  the  following 
transfers  of  California  Holstein-Fresians: 
Cows. 

Frollis  of  La  Siesta,  Frank  H.  Burke 
to  H.  S.  Hersman,  San  Martin. 

Donzella  of  La  Siesta,  Frank  H.  Burke 
to  H.  S.  Hersman,  San  Martin. 

Bulls. 

Admiral  Togo  of  Compton,  J.  M.  Spen- 
cer to  R.  B.  Harper,  Downey. 

Sir  Johephine  Thorn,  J.  H.  Williams 
to  Jas.  M.  Wann,  Porterville. 

Sir  La  Reina  Josephine,  J.  H.  Williams 
1 1 »  II.  S.  Halsel,  Portervile. 


Parasites  for  the  purple,  red  and  black 
scales  are  at  work  in  the  orchards  of 
southern  California,  as  the  season  there 
is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  The  purple  and  red 
scale  parasites,  which  were  brought  to 
this  State  last  winter  by  George  Com- 
pere from  China,  are  being  propagated 
in  the  orchards  near  San  Diego,  where 
the  scale  is  the  most  troublesome. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


FOR  HALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

BARGAINS  in  Registered  Holstein  Cattle;  Cows, 
Heifers,  Young  Bulls;  400  head  to  select  from 
Write  for  what  you  want.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.,  Stockton.   Phone  Suburban  91. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS  AT  AUCTION.— My  entire  prize- 
winning  herd  will  be  6old  June  8,  1907,  at  my 
ranch,  near  San  Jose.  For  particulars  inquire 
K.  H.  BURKE,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Temporary  address, 


San  Mateo,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


It.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  i  al.  Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

FOR  SALE  — Pure  bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats. 
J  AMES  H.  HESTER,  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS.  25c each. 
Chas.  F.  Gould,  (  hula  Vista,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  837  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
$7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  J  ose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  £61  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


SIERRA  KENNELS 

E.  M.  TIDD,  Proprietor. 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud— Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman— Fee  $1 

 FOR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches  from  $10.00  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best. 
When  writing,  particularize  your  want. 

SIERRA   KENNELS,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


Florist  and  Gardener. 


FERNS  OF  NAPA  COUNTY 

By  Mr.  A.  Warren  Robinson  in  the 
Napa  Register,  revised  by  the  writer  for 
publication  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 

In  shaded  canyon,  in  sheltered  dell,  in 
many  a  rocky,  moist  nook  in  this  county 
grow,  in  charming  gracefulness  and  m 
goodly  variety,  that  class  of  plants  which 
for  all  lovers  of  beautiful  vegetation  have 
a  peculiar  fascination — lovely  ferns.  Even 
on  the  rough,  barren,  rocky  mountain 
sides  may  be  found  one  or  more  var- 
ieties, seemingly  setting  at  naught  one 
law  that  seems  to  govern  fern  life,  that 
of  abundant  moisture. 

Probably  few  counties  in  this  State, 
other  than  our  own,  possess  a  greater 
variety  of  fern  life.  Commencing  to  put 
forth  their  delicate  fronds  soon  after  the 
first  rains  of  Autumn,  one  kind  succeeds 
another  in  their  appointed  season,  with 
the  regularity  of  clock  work,  till,  in  the 
late  Spring  months,  all  have  sent  up 
their  tender  shoots  from  the  dark  ground 
to  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  cloudless 
sun.  By  the  time  the  tardy  comers  have 
made  their  appearance  the  avant  couriers 
of  the  yearly  recurring  procession  have 
passed  their  prime  and  have  made  pre- 
parations for  closely  folding  together 
their  fronds  and  retiring  from  view. 

The  coarser  varieties  of  ferns  one  may 
readily  find  in  most  any  shaded,  moist 
locality;  the  finer,  more  delicate  kinds, 
in  secluded  nooks.  Not  promiscuously 
does  Nature  bestow  her  favors.  Not  to 
the  careless  eye  does  she  reveal  her 
choicest  treasures.  Patient,  careful  search 
in  out-of-the-way  places  often  reveals  a 
surprising  wealth  of  vegetation,  which 
well  repays  the  effort  required  for  its 
finding. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  whole 
United  States  there  are  probably  less 
than  one  hundred  varieties  of  ferns,  and 
of  these  about  one-half  are  found  in  Cali- 
fornia. Scarcely  twenty  of  them  can  be 
considered  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Polypodieae. — The  fern  that  earliest  re- 
sponds to  the  long  deferred  Fall  rains  is 
the  Polypodium  Californicum,  a  leathery, 
evergreen  fern,  whose  life  is  prolonged 
till  late  in  the  season.  It  is  often  found 
growing  on  rocky  surfaces  where  the 
soil  is  thin,  its  large  rootstalk  creeping 
here  and  there  beneath  a  thick  carpet 
of  velvety  moss.  This  variety  is  found 
in  California,  from  San  Diego  northward. 
The  fronds  are  usually  of  ample  size, 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  high  and 
from  three  to  five  inches  broad. 

By  far  the  finest  of  all  our  Polypodia 
is  the  Polypodium  Scouleri,  which  grows 
on  trees  and  stumps,  more  rarely  on  the 
ground.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the 
height  of  two  feet;  fleshy,  evergreen, 
with  sori  (or  frut  dots)  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  fern  has  been  no- 
ticed growing  on  fir  trees,  at  a  height  of 
from  ISO  to  200  feet  above  the  ground, 
in  Oregon. 

The  Gold  Fern.— The  beautiful  gold 
back  fern  (Gymnogramme  triangularis) 
is  an  old  acquaintance  with  ramblers  in 
our  woods  and  canons.  They  are  now 
growing  rapidly,  and  frequently  fine 
specimens  may  be  obtained.  Later  in  the 
reason  they  will  be  numerous.  The  stalks 
ars  slender,  blackish  brown,  polished, 
and,  in  full  grown  specimens,  from  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  with  fronds  five-an- 
gled, from  two  to  five  inches  long  and 
nearly  as  broad.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  fronds  is  of  a  deep  green  color,  with 
surface  nearly  smooth.  The  greatest 
beauty  of  this  fern  lies  in  the  wonderful 
coloring  of  the  under  side  of  the  frond, 
which  is  usually  a  clear,  sulphur  yellow, 
but  varies  from  a  deep  orange  to  a  pure 
white,  owing  to  the  powdery  coating. 
Specimens  which  are  of  a  very  light  color 


are  frequently  called  silver  ferns,  but 
are  considered  by  botanists  to  be  a  vari- 
ety of  the  gold  fern.  Only  two  species 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 
This  fern  is  common  to  California  and  is 
said  to  occur  as  far  north  as  Vancouver 
Island 

Adiantums. — Just  now  the  Adiantums, 
or  family  of  Maiden-hair  ferns,  are  mak- 
ing rapid  growth  in  sheltered,  moist  lo- 
calities. No  bouquet  of  ferns  gathered 
in  our  woods  or  canyons  is  considered 
complete  without  many  fronds  of  the  be- 
witchingly  graceful  variety,  Adriantum 
Emarginatum,  of  which  variety  we  have 
three  species. 

By  far  the  most  beautiful  species  of 
the  whole  genus  is  Adiantum  pedatum, 
the  so-called  five-fingered  fern.  It  grows 
in  moist,  rocky  places  from  Santa  Cruz 
northward  as  far  as  Unalaska.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  Atlantic  States  from  North 
Carolina  to  Canada,  and  is  also  found  in 
Japan.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  graceful  of  our  ferns.  Like  several 
other  varieties  found  in  this  county,  it 
has  its  peculiar  habitation  and  is  ob- 
tained only  in  favored  localities,  as  in 
Sarcos  creek  canyon,  at  the  falls  of 
Spencer  creek,  and  a  few  other  places 
near  Napa.  It  makes,  when  potted,  a 
beautiful  ornament  for  the  conservatory 
or  the  drawing-room,  its  feathery  fronds 
being  perennially  green. 

The  Woodwardia. — The  tall  Woodwar- 
dia,  or  "chain  fern,"  so  popular  for  dec- 
orative purposes,  is  quite  a  common  fern, 
evergreen,  hardy,  growing  to  perfection 
in  shaded,  well-watered  ravines.  Through 
the  Winter  months,  when  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  other  ferns,  this  vigorous-growing 
variety  can  be  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  localities  it  selects  for 
its  home. 

This  variety  is  a  member  of  the  genus 
Aspleniae,  of  which  there  are  about  sixty 
species,  finding  its  greatest  development 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

Woodwardisia  Radican-s,  full  grown, 
has  strong  stalks,  eight  to  twelve  inches 
long,  with  fronds  standing  from  three  to 
five  feet  high,  the  pinnae  being  from 
eight  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  from 
two  to  four  broad.  The  sori  are  oblong. 
It  is  found  from  Long  Valley  to  South- 
ern California.  The  type  is  found  in 
Maderia  and  along  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  in  India  and  Java.  In  our 
own  country  it  is  found  in  almost  every 
state.  It  bears  transplanting  readily,  as 
the  roots  are  always  vigorous. 

The  Lady  Ferns. — One  of  our  most 
graceful  ferns,  delicate,  finely  serrated, 
is  the  Lady  fern.  There  are  to  be  found, 
within  a  short  distance  of  Napa,  several 
varieties  of  these. 

Asp.  Filix  foemina  and  Asp  commune 
are  the  ones  most  common,  but  they  are 
not  found  in  every  locality.  Like  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  ferns  they  choose 
their  own  company.  Some  fine  specimens 
have  been  gathered  along  Sarcos  creek 
that  would  rank  with  choice  specimens 
from  foreign  lands.  The  frond  is  am- 
ple, delicate,  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
the  pinnae  being  from  four  to  eight 
inches  long,  sori  short.  They  make 
splendid  plants  for  the  house  and  have 
a  silent,  though  expressive  language,  all 
their  own. 

The  sword  fern,  Aspidium  munitum, 
is  one  of  our  hardiest  varieties  and  is 
popular  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
stalks  are  often  a  foot  long,  pinnae  very 
many,  three  to  four  inches  long.  It  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  American  ferns 
and,  like  many  others,  subject  to  consid- 
erable variation,  sometimes  called  Shield 
ferns.  A.  Califorincum  has  fronds  long 
and  narrow,  and  is  quite  common. 

Lace  Ferns. — Near  the  falls  of  Sarcos 
creek  may  be  found,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  delicate  Cheilanthes  gracillama, 
appropriately  called  the  "Lace  fern." 
This  fern  grows  in  crevices  of  rocks  or 


What  Two 
Lice 

Con 

Da 

They  can  virtually 
go  right  down  in  the 
poultry  keeper's 
pocket  and  take  the 
money.  If  left  un- 
disturbed the  natural 
increase  is  so  great 
that  they  soon  multiply  to  a  swarm 
thatwillsapthelifeof youngchicks, 
breed  disease  in  the  pens  and  ruin 
profit  _ 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

'Powder  or  Liquid) 

kills  lice  on  poultry,  lice  on  stock,  and 
ticks  on  sheep.     It  is  harmless 
to  use,  and  will  effectively  destroy 
cabbage  worms,  slugs  on  rose  bushes, 
and  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines.  Instant  Louse  Killer  is  the 
original  powder  louse  killer  put  up  in 
roundcans  with  perforated  top  Look 
for  the  word  "  Instant''  on  the  can 
—then  you  won't  get  an  imitation. 

1  lb.  35  els.  31bs.85cts. 

Ii  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
eend  your  order  to  us. 

MANUFACTDKEI)  Utf 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark  ashlakd  Ohio 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petaluma,  y     Pacific  Coufft. 

California.     QfifcJ  UlstriDDtors. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCHES  AT 
OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  FRESNO,  AND  SANTA  CRUZ 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers ;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines ; 
20,000  (iraduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  500 
average  daily  attendance ;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual instruction.   Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


cliffs  where  there  is  considerable  mois- 
ture and  is  found  in  many  portions  of 
California.  Ch.  California  resembles  the 
above  and  may  readily  be  taken  for  it. 
This  variety  is  found  in  moist,  shady 
ravines  in  the  coast  range. 

One  naturally  seeks  for  ferns  in  moist 
shady  places,  but  the  home  of  the  genus 
Pellae,  P.  Ornithopus,  seems  to  be  par- 
tial to  rocky,  mountain  sides.  The  lat- 
ter variety  is  often  called  the  Birdtrack 
fern.  The  fronds  are  very  rigid,  from  a 
few  inches  to  a  foot  long,  the  lower  pin- 
nae bearing  from  a  few  up  to  fifteen  or 
sixteen  pairs  of  trifloliate  pinnules. 
This  is  an  odd  kind  of  fern,  devoid  of 
gracefulness,  but  having  an  individuality 
all  its  own.  It  is  common  throughout 
California,  growing  mostly  on  dry  hill- 
sides, in  tufts  among  rocks  exposed  to  a 
long  Summer's  sun.  The  pinnae,  when 
trifoliate,  as  they  almost  always  are  in  a 
state  of  nature,  strangely  suggest  the 
claws  of  a  bird's  foot,  whence  the  specific 
name. 

This  fern  belongs  to  the  family  of  Cliff 
brakes,  and  a  cousin  is  P.  Andromedae- 
folia,  which,  though  often  found  among 
dry  rocks,  loves  moisture  more  than  the 
former.  It  sometimes  is  called  the  "Cof- 
fee fern,"  as  the  pinnae,  when  well 
fruited,  resemble  the  coffee  bean  in  shape 
and  color.  The  stalks,  growing  in  a 
clump,  are  from  two  to  twelve  inches 

(Continued  on  page  308.) 
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FRIEND"  MFG.  CO.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 

We  have  as  a  result  of  repeated  experimenting  produced  a 
spraying  nozzle  that  is  entirely  new.  In  appearance  it  is  like 
the  picture,  but  its  peculiar  shape  inside  makes  it  possible  to 
spray  with  the  so  much  desired  line  mist,  and  do  it  with  less 
pressure.  It  will  pay  for  itself  the  first  day,  because  it  saves 
your  hose  and  makes  the  extreme  high  pressure  unnecessary. 
It  makes  hand-pump  spraying  real  fun.  It  is  different  from 
any  other,  yet  it  possesses  every  advantage  of  the  heretofore 
"  Friend."  You  who  are  reading  "this  Ad.  have  never  seen  it.  If 
get  your  order  in  quick  by  sending  us  $1.65.  Remember,  only  one 
No  hooks,  no  horns,  no  catching,  no  clogging,  no  dripping.  We  are 
(not  tinkered  up  conglomerations  of  experimental  trash,  but  real) 
power  sprayers,  hand  pumps,  nozzles,  and  the  new  ball  shut-offs,  yet  we  can  take 
care  of  you  if  you  hustle.  If  you  desire  to  get  acquainted  with  real  "  Friends," 
"  Friends  "  who  originate  and  manufacture  every  part  of  their  machine,  in  the  fruit 
belt  that  is  shaded  by  Niagara  Spray,  send  $1.55  today.  The  "  Friend  "  nozzle  is  the 
original  large  nozzle.  It  has  had  admirers  to  such  an  extent  that  a  number  of 
infringements  are  on  the  market.  \^  hereby  warn  all  Fruit  Growers  to  be  careful 
what  they  buy,  as  we  are  prepared  to  defend  our  claims,  and  users  as  well  as 
manufacturers  are  liable.    Send  for  catalog. 


you  want  one 
does  the  work 
busy  making 


WOO  DIM  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  tiOtJSE 

534  536  MISSION  STREET  «S AN  FRANCISCO,CAL. 

TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY  lOar. 

PUMPS  FOREYERY  SERVICE 

WIND  MILLS, TANKS, GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
PIPE, PIPE  FITTINGS, BRASS  GOODS.etc. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


■  »    ■     lllHll  \r  , 


b?  Live  Uj 
ffrd  Harness  &u 

Bf\X      Don't  allow  your     (I  /  ■ 

El  wra  harness  to  dry  up  iwl  I 
B 'JB  and  die.  Once  Kiel 
njrjji  thishappens  it  can  HjVA 
never  be  remedied.  WsSj 
Save  the  harness,  save 
expense,  prevent  accidents  by  using 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Nourishes  the  leather  and  keeps  it 

soft  and  strong.  Preserves  the  grain- 
fibre.  Makes  leather  proof  against  all 
weathers.  Gives  best  tanner's  finish. 

Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil 

smoothes  the  way  to  good  wheel- 
action.  Better  and  cheaper  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lightens  the'  load — eases  the  road. 
Sold  everywhere — All  Size*. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  LAW  ON  SCAB. 

At  a  meeting  of  representative  sheep- 
men from  a  number  of  counties  of  the 
state  held  in  Sacramento  last  week,  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions qf  the  new  sheep-inspection  law 
passed  by  the  last  legislature.  The  re- 
port of  the  meeting  in  the  Sacramento 
Union  says  a  committee  of  seven  was  ap- 
pointed to  outline  ways  and  means  for 
procedure  as  reported  below. 

This  meeting  was  the  result  of  Gov- 
ernor Gillett's  announcement  that  he 
would  not  appoint  a  commission  until 
he  was  assured  that  its  expenses  would 
not  fall  upon  the  state.  The  law  creat- 
ing the  commission  was  ambiguous  in 
that  while  it  intended  to  have  the  expense 
met  by  the  sheepmen,  it  might  permit 
it  to  fall  on  the  state  treasury.  The  law 
permits  boards  of  supervisors  to  levy 
a  tax  of  10  mills  on  each  dollar  of  sheep 
valuation  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  support  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission, the  principal  aim  of  which  is 
to  cure  and  prevent  diseases  among 
sheep,  particularly  scab.  By  the  action 
of  the  meeting  it  is  believed  that  the 
Governor  will  feel  assured  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  commission's  salaries  and 
expenses  will  not  fall  upon  the  state  and 
that  he  will  appoint  the  commission  as 
soon  as  the  names  are  presented  to  him. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
State  Veterinarian  Keane,  Judge  J.  F. 
Ellison  of  Red  Bluff  was  made  chairman 
and  A.  M.  Elston  of  Woodland  secretary. 

Following  a  reading  of  the  new  law, 
Judge  Ellison  stated  that  the  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  adopt  some  means  by 
which  to  assure  the  Governor  that  the 
expense  to  be  entailed  in  enforcment  of 
the  sheep  bill  is  to  be  borne  by  the  sheep- 
men of  the  state  alone. 

On  the  motion  of  T.  H.  Ramsey  of 
Red  Bluff  a  committee  of  seven  was  ap- 
pointed to  outline  the  five  inspection  dis- 
tricts and  advise  the  manner  of  assuring 
the  Governor.  H.  A.  Jastro  of  Bakers- 
field  suggested  that  the  committee  also 
advise  the  meeting  as  to  the  probable 
cost  of  the  main  commission,  the  sal- 
aries of  the  secretary  and  inspectors  for 
one  year,  so  the  committee  might  sug- 
gest an  equitable  tax  levy  in  every 
county. 

Dr.  Hicks  of  the  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry gave  an  interesting  talk  regarding 
scab,  how  to  cure  and  prevent  it,  etc. 

Report  of  Committee. — The  committee 
of  seven,  consisting  of  Charles  Keane  of 
Sacramento,  H.  A.  Jastro  of  Bakersfield, 
F.  J.  Sinclair  of  San  Francisco,  Parker 
Whitney  of  Rocklin,  L.  L.  McCoy  of  Red 
Bluff,  H.  Haile  of  Chico  and  E.  A.  Bul- 
lard  of  Woodland,  reported  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  the  division  of  the 
state  into  five  districts,  each  of  which 
contains  the  following  counties: 


"First  district — Siskiyou,  Modoc,  Las- 
sen, Shasta,  Trinity,  Tehama,  Plumas, 
Glenn,  Butte. 

"Second  district — Colusa,  Sutter,  Yolo, 
Yuba,  Nevada,  Placer,  Sacramento,  El 
Dorado,  Sierra,  Amador,  Calaveras,  So- 
lano. 

"Third  district — Del  Norte,  Humboldt, 
Mendocino,  Lake,  Napa,  Sonora,  Marin, 
Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  San  Francisco, 
Santa  Clara.  Monterey,  San  Mateo,  San 
Benito. 

"Fourth  district — Alpine,  Mono,  Inyo, 
Madera,  Merced,  Mariposa,  Stani>laus, 
San  Joaquin,  Toulumne,  Fresno,  Kings, 
Kern.  Tulare.  * 

"Fifth  district — San  Bernardino,  Riv- 
erside, San  Diego,  Orange,  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

"This  committee  requests  that  indivi- 
duals residing  in  the  districts  as  set  forth 
in  this  report  recommend  three  names 
for  each  district  and  which  names  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Governor  for  his 
approval  for  appointment  as  commission- 
ers. 

"This  committee  further  begs  leave  to 
report  that  each  sheepman  who  is  re- 
commended to  the  Governor  for  appoint- 
ment on  the  commission  submit  to  the 
committee  a  written  agreement  that  the 
state  shall  not  be  responsible  for  any 
salaries  or  expenses  incurred  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  state  sheep  inspection 
law.  These  agreements  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Governor  by  your  committee." 

The  report  was  adopted  without  dis- 
cussion, and  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On 
motion  the  committee  was  continued  to 
present  the  facts  it  obtains  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

It  was  stated  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  one  coast  county  was  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  and  none  of  the 
southern  counties,  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  correspond  with  repre- 
sentative sheepmen  of  these  districts  and 
secure  their  advice  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners.  The  members  of 
the  committee  to  secure  the  necessary 
data  within  two  weeks  and  present  them 
to  the  Governor  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 

This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  llfteen  miles. 
It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Hutte  County,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STOCK  M  EN— Here  Is  your  chance  to  secure  a 
First-class,  Well  Improved  Stock  Ranch 

In  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  terms.  Wood 
enough  on  the  place  to  pay  for  It  several  times, 
and  near  the  R.  R.  For  full  particulars,  addresB 
W..W.  G.,  Box  .No.,92,  this  office. 


That  Explains. — Two  small  boys  at 
the  newsboys'  dinner  put  their  grimy 
hands  side  by  side  upon  the  tablecloth. 
"Mine's  dirtier'n  yourn!"  exclaimed  one, 
triumphantly.  "Huh!"  said  the  other,  dis- 
dainfully. "You're  two  years  older'n  me!" 


Benevolent  Old  Lady  (to  little  boy  in 
street) — Why — why,  little  boy,  how  did 
you  ever  get  such  a  black  eye?  Small 
Boy — Me  and  Sammy  Jones  was  fightin' 
for  an  apple  in  school,  an'  he  smashed 
me.  Benevolent  Old  Lady — Dear,  dear, 
and  which  glutton  got  the  apple?  Small 
Boy — Teacher,  ma'am. 


"Don't  you  ever  get  any  vacation?" 
pityingly  asked  the  sleek  thoroughbred. 
"Vacation!"  exclaimed  the  work  horse. 
"I  can  go  out  to  the  stable  yard  and 
roll  over,  any  day  in  the  week,  and  I'll 
bet  that's  more  than  you  ever  get  to 
do." 


Aunt  (who  is  staying  with  her  mar- 
ried niece,  to  her  great  nephew — Tell  me, 
Hans,  is  your  father  pleased  to  have  me 
here? 

Hans — I  don't  know.  Auntie,  because 
whenever  he  begins  to  talk  about  you 
he  sends  me  out  of  the  room. 


May  11,  1907. 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

CALIFORNIAJTEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.     A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

darden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 

The  Planting  Season 

Propagation 

Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Beans 

Beets 

( labbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

( iucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENE ANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wnsh. 
T.  \V.  JACKSON  <fe  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausalito,  Cal. 


EVERY  ONE  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


CITRUS  TREES. 

All  grown  at  Exeter,  in  the  great  Ther- 
mal lielt  of  Tulare  County.  Our  stock  is 
the  very  best  and  is  grown  in  deep  black 
soil,  which  develops  trees  with  a  magnifi- 
cent root  system  and  fine  thrifty  tops. 

ORANGES. 

Washington  Navels— 1  and  2  year  buds. 

Valencia  Lates— 1  year  buds. 

St.  Michael.    Dancy's Tangerine. 

Oonshiu. 

LEMONS. 

Eureka.    Villa  Franca.  Lisbon. 

LIMES. 

Bearse  Seedless  and  Mexican. 
Citron  of  Commerce— 2  year  buds. 


Give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you. 

New  Catalogue,  superbly  illustrated, 
contains  much  valuable  information. 
Mailed  free.   Price  list  on  application. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $  200,000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C  ROediRg   Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Box  i"  Fresno.California.UMC^ 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.     Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Kertlllztr.     liy  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few  years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  th* 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  mora 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Nf. 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  Uniied  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in. 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  tha 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  ba 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description.  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality" of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff,  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try, Alfalfa  for  F'ood  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard.  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2  x  9  inches.  336  page* 
Cloth.   Price  $2.00. 
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BEST   FILILi    ON  EARTH 

Feoplewho  are  sick  with  dyspepsia,  headache 
and  biliousness,liaviu£  yellow  complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  wan  t  to  experiment,  but  wanta 
medicine  tha  t  has  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  gunn's 
improved  liver  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthy.  2octs.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail. 
Write  Dr.  Bosanko  Co.,  Philadn.,  Pa.  Sample  Free. 
OTSTLY  K»OR  -A.  DOSE 


ALL  A30UT  THE 

ORANGE 

AND 

LEMON 

is  told  in  our  new  book  on  CI  rus 
Culture,  embracing  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  from  the  seedling 
to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
fruit  in  the  Eastern  market.  The 
largest  and  best  book  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  printed— 50,000  words 
100  illustrations.  You  will  want 
a  copy,  which  we  will  send  you 
for  the  small  sum  of  26  cents 
Remember  we  are  the  largest 
growers  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  the  world. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurs;ries 
San  Dimas.  Car. 

K.  M.  TEAKBE,  PKOPKIETOH. 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our 
Oakland  Warehouses. 

ALFALFA,  GRASS  SEEDS,  CLOVER, 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Trees  and  Plants  of  all  Kinds. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Heeds  in 
the  West. 

For  over  thirty  years  Cox's  Seeds  have  been 
the  Standard  for  Purity  and  Quality. 

Our  1907  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants  free.  It  is  full  of  valu- 
able information  and  should  be  in  the  homes  of 
all  interested  in  Sowing  and  Planting. 


SURPLUS  TREES! 

Apples,  4  to  6  feet   7C 

I  herries  3  to  4  ft  inX 

(  herries,  ?,  tc  3  ft  "j£ 
Prunes  and  Flums,  4  tc  e.  It 
Peaches,  4  to  6  ft.    (Orange  Cling,  friii'mph, 

Hales  E.,  Pi  quette   Late  and  Wiley 

Ollng   '„.<. 

S.  S.  Almcnds.  4  tc  e  ft.  i0r 

Tap.  Mam  I  h:-stnuts  g  to  4  ft  \q- 

&ocssberrlea  (assorted)  i«s 

Cuthbert  Raspberries.  53  per  M 

Send  for  surplus  list. 

A.  F.  SCHE1DICKER, 
Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Phone,  Sebastopol  Rural  93. 

Pleasant  View  Nursery. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6  per  100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant.  We  ar»  the  only 
Rhubarb  Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote 
most  of  our  time  to  Its  cultivation  and  Improve- 
ment. We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever 
offered  of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Write 
or  call  on 

J. B.Wagner, the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also 
Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts.    Both  Phones 


TO  IRRIGATORS! 

Don't  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  surveyors.  Get 
a  California  Leveling  In- 
strument and  do  your 
own  leveling.  Tripod, 
stafT,  level  and  sights  for 
87.  Tripod  and  staff 
only,  $6.  If  Dealer  does 
not  keep  them,  send  to 

B.  A.  GOODWIN, 
Rlpon.  Cal. 

Money  refunded  If  no 
satisfactory. 
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OSBORNE 


Osborne  Mowers,  Reapers,  Binders,  Corn  Harvesters, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  Hay  Rakes,  etc.,  etc 


Write  us  for  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue. 

Pacific  Implement  Company 

131  Kansas  st„  San  Francisco. 


THE  MARKETS. 


Wheat. 

In  wheat  the  firm  feeling  still  con- 
tinues and  seems  to  grow  greater  every 
week.  Millers  are  freely  offering  now 
as  high  as  $1.65  for  white  milling  wheat, 
and  are  very  anxious  to  get  anything 
that  is  good.  Trading  in  May  wheat, 
which  is  now  spot  wheat,  is  brisk  and 
the  price  has  risen  within  the  last  week 
from  $1.31  to  $1.37J4  with  prospects  of 
a  speedy  rise.  There  is  a  very  strong 
demand  for  every  kind  of  wheat. 

Barley. 

At  the  prices  of  last  week  and  the 
week  before  the  barley  market  is  very 
firm  this  week.  A  considerable  Hurry 
has  been  caused' by  the  discovery  that 
there  are  only  1500  tons  ready  for  the 
May  delivery.  As  announced  some  time 
ago  the  dealers  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  selling  short,  and  have  contracts 
tor  11.000  tons  for  delivery  this  month. 
Dealers  are  still  expecting  that  the  mar- 
ket will  go  very  high  within  the  next 
thirty  days.  An  immediate  rise  is  ex- 
pected with  confidence.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  brewing  barley,  the 
usual  quotation  being  $1.30.  though  very 
fancy  grain  occasionally  brings  a  slight- 
ly higher  figure. 

Oats. 

Railroad  conditions  arc  responsible 
for  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of 
oats.  The  quotations  since  last  week 
have  risen  to  $1.80  for  the  choicest 
grades,  while  a  week  ago  the  grain  was 
selling  at  $1.65  with  not  much  of  a  de- 
mand. This  week  the  call  for  oats  has 
been  heavy  and  the  supply  is  none  too 
large.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to 
get  much  from  the  North  on  account 
of  the  car  tie-ups.  No  grade  of  oats 
is  selling  under  $1.50  this  week. 

Corn. 

The  corn  market  is  steady  and  un- 
changed since  last  week.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  a  good  demand  for  good 
dry  corn,  and  the  damaged  article  can- 
not be  sold  at  any  price.  Dampness  on 
the  mountains  is  responsible  for  the 
spoiling  of  a  good  deal  of  grain  even 
yet,  and  a  large  amount  is  absolutely 
wasted  on  that  account. 

Rye. 

Since  last  week  the  price  of  rye  has 
dropped  about  50  cents  per  ton.  The 
present  quotations  are  near  to  $1.45,  in 
some  cases  being  a  little  greater  for  fine 
goods.  The  larger  offerings  and  receipts 
are  responsible  for  the  weakening  of  the 
market. 

Flour. 

Bakers  and  consumers  have  been  mak- 
ing great  efforts  during  the  week  to  se- 
cure supplies  of  flour  at  the  old  quota- 
tions. Millers  all  over  the  city  are  un- 
willing to  accept  business  at  the  old 
terms,  and  are  continually  turning  down 
the  offers  of  the  bakers  for  large  con- 
tracts at  the  old  prices.  There  is  a  sort 
of  agreement  among  the  flour  men  that 
none  will  let  any  of  the  product  go  at 
figures  lower  than  the  new  prices,  though 
this  practice  has  prevailed  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  past.  The  consumption  con- 
tinues steady  and  the  prices  of  the  mill- 
ers have  to  be  met,  so  that  business  is 
moving  along  about  as  usual. 

Millstuffs. 

From  week  to  week  the  prices  in  mill- 
stuffs  are  going  from  weak  to  weaker. 
Bran  has  dropped  about  $2  per  ton  with- 
in the  last  seven  days  and  is  now  sell- 
ing quite  freely  at  $20  per  ton.  There  is 
not  much  demand,  as  many  consumers 


have  almost  stopped  buying,  and  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  green  feed  for 
their  animals.  In  sympathy  with  the 
situation  shorts  and  middlings  are  drop- 
ping slightly,  the  market  showing  a 
downward  tendency  in  everything  in  this 
line.  It  is  expected  that  lower  prices 
will  be  reported  for  severaj  weeks  yet. 

Hay. 

The  past  week  has  been  a  banner  one 
for  hay  arrivals,  for  the  total  shows  4780 
tons,  by  far  the  largest  received  here  for 
many  months.  The  Southern  Pacific  is 
providing  cars  at  all  points  and  the  fair 
weather  has  permitted  hay  to  be  hauled 
to  the  railroad  in  large  quantity,  with 
the  result  that  dealers  are  getting 
heavier  supplies  in  San  Francisco  than 
they  are  able  to  handle.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  this  condition  is  but 
temporary,  so  that  the  market  has  not 
suffered  greatly  in  consequence.  Con- 
cessions are  being  made  however  to 
effect  sales,  and  gilt  edged  hay  alone  is 
commanding  the  old  prices.  Arrivals 
last  week  also  were  quite  heavy,  the 
total  being  4120  tons.  The  crop  outlook 
is  interesting  dealers  here  considerably, 
as  it  is  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  Rain  is  needed  everywhere, 
and  though  a  shower  would  injure  a  lit- 
tle volunteer  which  has  already  been  cut, 
yet  it  would  help  to  give  the  balance  of 
the  crop  a  better  growth,  besides  help- 
ing the  grain  crop  which,  at  present,  is 
in  a  very  dubious  condition.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  there  will  be  a 
bountiful  supply  of  hay,  though  fears  are 
entertained  as  to  the  quality,  many  ex- 
pecting that  there  will  be  little  fine  hay 
and  a  good  deal  of  weedy  volunteer. 
There  is  a  lighter  demand  now  in  San 
Francisco  than  there  has  been,  caused 
by  the  fact  that  many  teams  are  leaving 
the  construction  work,  which  is  exper- 
iencing a  temporary  lull. 

Beans. 

Trading  in  beans  is  very  slow,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  report.  The  price 
continues  the  same,  large  whites  being 
quoted  at  from  $2.40  to  $2.60  per  cental, 
and  small  whites  from  $2.85  to  $2.95. 

Poultry. 

There  continues  to  be  a  good  demand, 
especially  for  frozen  poultry  from  the 
Eastern  States.  The  prices  in  live  stock 
have  decreased  a  little  since  a  week  ago. 
but  are  remaining  rather  steady  with 
fairly  large  receipts  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Farmers  generally  are  keeping 
their  hens  for  laying,  and  so  it  is  chiefly 
the  young  stock  that  is  appearing  on  the 
market  now.  Old  roosters,  though 
scarce,  are  bringing  very  small  prices, 
being  quoted  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  dozen. 
Good  young  roosters  weighing  four 
pounds  would  bring  as  high  as  $10,  but 
there  are  few  or  none  on  the  market  at 
present.  Small  broilers  bring  from  $2.50 
to  $3  per  dozen,  large  ones  $4  to  $5,  and 
fryers  are  quoted  at  $6.50  to  $7.50.  Large 
hens  are  selling  well  at  $9,  and  ordinary 
bring  from  $6  to  $7.  Ordinary  ducks 
bring  $6  per  dozen  and  young  stock  $7 
to  $8.  Geese  are  selling  at  $1.50  per 
pair  and  goslings  at  from  $2.50  to  $3. 
There  is  a  good  supply  in  the  market 
and  prices  generally  have  dropped  since 
a  week  ago. 

Butter. 

Large  quantities  of  butter  are  going 
into  storage  now,  though  the  price  re- 
mains steady  at  23  cents  a  pound.  Dur- 
ing the  week  the  quality  of  the  product 
has  improved.  In  the  country  it  has 
been  cooler  and  less  butter  has  been 
melted  in  transit.  Practically  no  butter 
is  being  shipped  except  to  Alaska,  but 
there  are  large  quantities  going  to  that 
section.  It  is  put  into  pickle  before 
shipment. 


Cheese. 

During  the  last  week  cheese  has 
strengthened  a  cent,  and  is  now  gener- 
ally quoted  at  l2l/2  cents.  At  that  figure 
it  is  holding  firm,  in  spite  of  the  large 
supply.  Some  dealers  are  confident  that 
it  will  not  go  so  low  this  year  as  usual 
but  will  stay  up  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  condition  in  the  State.  They 
predict  that  it  will  not  drop  more  than 
one  cent  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season. 

Eggs. 

A  large  quantity  of  eggs  is  arriving  in 
San  Francisco  daily,  and  prices  are  drop- 
ping correspondingly.  The  best  quota- 
tion is  only  20  cents,  and  prices  range 
downward  as  low  as  16  cents.  Only 
the  best  quality  is  to  be  relied  upon,  but 
dealers  are  storing  a  good  deal.  Hot 
weather  in  some  sections  is  held  respons- 
ible for  the  poor  quality  of  the  cheaper 
grades. 

Vegetables. 

In  answer  to  the  high  prices  prevail- 
ing a  few  weeks  ago  the  market  has  been 
flooded  with  onions,  so  that  now  there 
is  an  over-supply,  and  California  onions 
are  selling  as  low  as  $2,  the  best  quota- 
tions being  only  $2.50.  Australian  goods 
command  slightly  better  prices,  but  there 
is  not  enough  demand  to  keep  the  mar- 
ket moving.  Despite  the  steady  large 
receipts  of  peas  the  price  continues  to 
stay  between  3  and  4  cents  per  pound. 
Labor  shortage  in  Alameda  county 
causes  the  amount  of  rhubarb  from  that 
district  to  be  limited,  and  the  price  con- 
tinues well  up,  quotations  being  from  90 
cents  to  $1,  the  San  Jose  product  fetch- 
ing as  high  as  $1.25.  It  is  about  the  end 
of  the  season  for  artichokes  and  the 
supply  is  very  limited.  The  price  for 
the  best  grade  is  now  25  cents  per 
dozen,  having  risen  from  20  cents  within 
the  week.  Poorer  grades  sell  as  low  as 
10  cents. 

Potatoes. 

New  potatoes  are  coming  in  in  such 
quantities  that  the  prices  arc  rapidly 
falling.  Quotations  range  from  2'/2  to 
3  cents  a  pound,  with  a  fair  demand,  but 
nothing  startling.  Poorer  grades  of  old 
potatoes  bring  only  $1.50,  while  .  the 
Oregon  product  is  quoted  still  at  from 
$1.75  to  $2.25  per  cental.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  a  great  demand  for  seed 
potatoes,  especially  from  the  counties 
where  the  cultivated  land  has  been 
flooded.  For  the  reseeding  the  farmers 
are  paying  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  cental. 
The  only  kind  called  for  is  Burbanks. 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Lemons  continue  to  rise  in  price  ow- 
ing to  the  great  demand  in  the  Fast 
and  the  fact  that  this  market  has  been 
to  a  large  extent  neglected  by  the  Cali- 
fornia growers  in  their  eagerness  to 
supply  the  New  York  market.  Limes 
have  fallen  in  price  from  $7.50  and  $8 
to  between  $4  and  $6,  according  to  qual- 
ity. Oranges  are  rather  firm,  with  quo- 
tations about  as  before.  Standards  are 
rather  weak,  but  the  smaller  orango 
command  good  prices. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

For  several  days  fresh  cherries  have 
been  coming  in  in  small  quantities.  They 
are  selling  at  from  $1.75  to  $2  a  box,  the 
white  varieties  being  quoted  at  from 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Apples  are  still  steady 
and  in  good  supply  at  the  old  prices, 
$1.50  to  $2  a  box,  though  there  is  very 
little  demand  for  this  fruit  now,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  green  stuff  and 
fresh  fruits  of  other  kinds  on  the  market. 
The  first  carload  of  cherries  from  Vaca- 
ville  for  the  East  left  Sacramento  on 
May  5,  three  days  later  than  the  first 
carload  of  last  year. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Interest  in  dried  fruits  is  confined 
largely  to  the  coming  crop  and  to  the 
Eastern  markets.  In  New  York  more 
movement  is  to  be  reported  in  most 
lines.  There  is  a  decidedly  strong  and 
rising  market  for  raisins,  and  prunes  arc 
moving  more  freely  on  small  orders. 
There  is  some  probability  of  an  advance 
in  New  York  prices  for  prunes,  though 
the  selling  pressure  from  some  quarters 
has  so  far  prevented  any  such  result. 
There  have  been  a  few  sales  of  peaches 
and  apricots  at  New  York. 

Hides  and  Tallow. 

The  hide  market  is  lower  and  very 
weak,  and  advices  from  the  East  indi- 
cate a  continuance  of  the  downward  ten- 
dency. The  general  idea  is  that  the  bot- 
tom has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  tal- 
low market  is  also  weak,  with  lower 
prices  quoted  on  the  London,  New  York 
and  Chicago  markets. 

Meats. 

Meats  continue  weak  at  present  prices 
and  a  still  lower  level  seems  inevitable. 
All  lines  are  effected. 


Mr.  Titewodd — If  I  promised  you  a 
dollar,  and  your  Uncle  Joe  promised  you 
twenty-five  cents,  how  much  would  you 
have?  Tommy  Titewodd — Ed  have  a 
pretty  good  chance  at  de  quarter. 
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long,  about  equalling  the  ovate,  usually 
tri-pinnatt  fronds.  It  makes  a  very 
pretty  pot-fern.  This  comprises  the 
varieties  of  the  "Cliff  ferns,"  found  near 
Napa,  though  P.  densa  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  Coast  Range.  Our  local 
varieties  are  easily  obtained  along  the 
hills  bordering  this  valley  on  the  east. 

Bracken. — Everybody  who  has  ever 
strolled  along  the  foothills  or  on  the 
sides  of  our  mountains  is  well  acquainted 
with  Pteris  aqulina  (Linnaeus),  the  com- 
mon brake,  or  "eagle  fern."  It  is  too 
coarse  for  bouquets  or  for  nice  decora- 
tion. It  is  to  be  found  throughout  this 
State  and  northward  to  Sitka.  In  one 
form  or  another  the  common  brake  oc- 
curs ill  almost  every  region  of  the  earth. 
In  northern  California  and  Oregon  it 
forms  thickets  as  high  or  higher  than  a 
man's  head  and  of  many  acres  extent. 
In  some  localities  the  young  fronds  are 
boiled  and  eaten  as  a  substitute  for 
asparagus. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  our  country 
a  few  other  species  of  ferns,  most  of 
which  are  small,  delicate,  fragile,  but 
quite  attractive.  The  principal  species 
have  been  named.  In  the  canon  back  of 
the  "Hermitage"  (Asylum  farm),  along 
Sarcos  creek,  by  the  shaded  banks  of 
Spencer  creek  and  near  the  falls  of  that 
stream;  in  Hagen's  canon  and  also  in 
a  rough  gorge  on  the  west  face  of  Bald 
mountain,  back  of  the  Plass  place;  in 
Milliken  canon,  along  Dry  creek  and  by 
streams  that  have  their  source  in  the 
Redwoods,  the  above  named  ferns  may 
be  found  in  greater  or  less  profusion  in 
their  individual  habitats. 

No  more  attractive  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  house  or  conservatory 
than  some  of  these  wonderful  creations, 
and  all,  or  nearly  all,  will  grow  well  in 
shaded,  moist  nooks  in  the  flower  gar- 
den. For  little  care  no  plant  of  our 
fields  or  canons  will  afford  mure  pleas- 
ure or  satisfaction  than  these. 


When  making  an  apple  pie  try  folding 
through  the  filling  the  stiffly  whipped 
whites  of  two  or  three  eggs.  The  pie 
will  not  need  an  upper  crust  if  this  is 
done,  for  it  makes  the  filling  fluffy  and 
gives  an  attractive  glaze  over  the  top 
somewhate  like  meringue.  To  be  a  real 
success,  as  far  as  appetizing  qualities  are 
concerned,  this  kind  of  apple  pie  should 
be  highly  flavored  with  lemon,  orange,  or 
even  nutmeg,  and  should  be  well  sweet- 
ened. 


To  remove  a  glass  stopper  pour  hot 
water  over  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The 
heat  causes  the  glass  to  expand  and,  it 
then  being  considerably  larger  than  the 
stopper,  readily  releases  the  latter. 


"Did  you  daughter  take  physical  cul- 
ture lessons  while  at  college?"  asked  the 
visitor.  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Goldrox, 
proudly.  "She's  got  so  now  she  can  ele- 
vate her  little  finger  just  lovely  when  she 
eats  soup." 


Olives  soon  grow  moldy  when  the  bot- 
tle containing  them  is  opened.  A  little 
scraped  horseradish  laid  over  them  will 
keep  those  remaining  in  the  bottle  fresh 
and  sweet. 


Pulverize  and  mix  one  ounce  each  of 
cedar,  rhubarb  and  cloves,  put  in  bags 
and  hang  in  your  clothes  closets;  they 
will  prevent  moths  and  give  a  good 
wholesome  perfume  to  your  clothing. 


To  make  a  rubber  plant  throw  out 
branches,  tie  a  small  sponge  around  the 
main  stem  where  a  leaf  joins  and  keep 
the  sponge  moist  all  the  time. 


Rub  raisins  clean  between  towels  in- 
stead of  washing  them.  The  latter 
method  is  apt  to  make  them  heavy  and 
soggy  in  cake  or  pudding. 


DAVISVILLE  QUADRANGLE. 

The  Davisville  quadrangle,  which  cov- 
ers an  area  of  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  square  miles  and  comprises  parts 
of  Yolo,  Solano,  Sacramento,  and  Sutter 
counties,  has  recently  been  surveyed  by 
topographers  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  of  California. 

This  map  should  be  especially  valu- 
able to  engineers  engaged  on  irrigation 
projects  within  this  area,  as  all  the  data 
necessary  for  practical  field  work  are 
there  assembled,  and  copies  can  be  had 
for  five  cents  each  by  sending  to  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Strain  the  cold  tea  and  keep  it  to  wash 
the  varnished  furniture.  It  does  not  in- 
jure the  polished  surface  and  gives  it  a 
fine  gloss.  Go  over  the  oiled  floors  with 
boiled  oil  and  vinegar  in  proportions  of 
one  part  of  oil  to  two  parts  of  vinegar. 


Try  sharpening  the  scissors  by  at- 
tempting to  cut  a  large  darning  needle 
for  a  few  minutes. 


To  remove  fly  specks  from  varnish  sur- 
faces use  equal  parts  of  water  and  skim 
milk  warmed. 


Listerine  is  an  excellent  disinfectant  to 
use  for  the  mouth  and  throat. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


UADD'S  MODERN  HOUSE  DOCTOR. — By 
(ieorge  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  v  s.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  Improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  wi*h  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  nitra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  6  by  7  Inches. 
Cloth.  §1. 00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  (ieorge  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated.  269  pages.  6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81.50 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.    With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages. 

5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other  living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00. 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  $1.80 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.    Illustrated.    59  pages. 

6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.— By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  prortt 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.-By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  bp  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett, 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  In 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
6  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  81. 60. 


Territory  Free. 


Beckman's 
Single  Trace 
Harness 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Nursery. 
Either  Single  or  Double.  Adjustable. 
Works  on  either  side  oi  animal's  hind  legs 
as  desired. 

GUARANTEED: 

Not  to  have  any  side  draft. 

Not  to  chafe  the  animal. 

Impossible  to  break  vines  or  scar  trees 
with  trace  or  singletree. 

Satisfaction,  or  money  cheerfully  re- 
funded. 

PRICE  $25 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN 

LODI,  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


All  Soils  Mike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— ail 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  Rot.  Metal  In  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympla,  Washington. 


268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


ASPARAGUS. — By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  Is 
the  tirst  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  of 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying.  Insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  17*  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  80.50 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  Held  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.   Cloth  ¥0.50 


THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greiner. 
Re  vritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  of 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   5  by  7  inches.    Cloth  80.50 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.75 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M- 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.   Cloth  82 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  $1 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  1111  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  ktndsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.50 


THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA. — By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualided.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  Theauthor 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  states  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  5J-2 
by  8  inches.   Cloth  81.75 


ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  Is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  Information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in- 
formation is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 104  pages.   5  by  7  inches.    Cloth  80.5C 


FIGHT  THE  MILDEW 

SULPHUR  YOUR  VINES 


LEGGETTS 
CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


Use  the  Champion  Duster 


Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready.    Light  weight. 
Reaches    upper   and    under   side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  and  effective  work. 
Thousands  in  use  annually. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.  NAGLE,  Box  14,  Sultana,  Cal. 

Leggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


May  11,  1!)07. 


Why  Over  75,000  Consumers  Use 

Swift's  Fertilizers 

Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  money  you 
could  save  by  using  a  standard  Pure  Animal 
Matter  Fertilizer  in  your  orchards?  The  guar- 
anteed analysis  is  important  for  your  consider- 
ation. Swift's  guaranteed  analysis  means  one 
hundred  per  cent,  pure  fertility.  The  humus 
makes  your  soil  porous  and  friable,  and  the 
fermenting  properties  are  active  throughout 
the  growing  and  fruiting  life  of  the  crop. 

Fertilizer  Values 


Cheapest  Fertilizers  to  buy  are 
those  in  which  the  value  and 
cost  are  carefully  balanced. 
The  highest  average  results 
are  reached  with  Swift's  Ani- 
mal Fertilizers.  We  are  offer- 
ing an  excellent  line  to  satisfy 
the  most  careful  trader. 

For  information  and  quotations, 
address 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Department 
Chicago 

Or  our  nearest  Coast  distributing  agent. 


3»r7  ■  ?= — tt — —r 

C§T  200  lbs. 

>wift's 


Blood  k 
g  Bone 

fertilizer 

Manufactured  by  i 

ift  &  Company 

U.S.A.  • 


Write  for  Swift's  new  booklet 
on  California  fertilization. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 

Mm 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  H0YT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 


FOR  IRRIGATING 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 


Protect  Your  Vineyard  Against  Mildew 


With  this  machine 
one-half  of  labor 
and  two-thirds 
of  sulphur 
is  saved,  vines  are 
thoroughly 
covered  with 
sulphur  upwards 
and  downwards 
and  does  not  affect 
the  eyes. 

Having  to  import 
these  roach ines 
from  France, 
in  order  to  secure 
one  it  will  be 
necessary  to 
place  order  at 
once. 


"This  machine 
sulphurs  the 
vines  in  the 
most  satisfactory 
manner  with  a 
much  less  amount 
of  sulphur  than  any 
other  machine 
we  have  tested." — 
Pbkd  T.  Bioletti, 
University  of 
California. 


BUY  THE 

VERMOREL  KNAPSACK  SULPHUR  MACHINE 

PRICE  $15 

THE   H.   C.    SHAW  COMPANY 

STOCKTON,  CAL.  Agents  for  the  U.  S.  A. 


Farmers!     Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS  SPRINGS 

SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS 
12  MILES  FROM  SAN  JOSE 

Charming  Resort.  Open  all  the  year. 

Prices  Reasonable. 

Address  LEWIS  A.  SAGE,  Prop..  SARATOGA,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Prest 
Assaying  ofOrts,  >2&;  Hulllon  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  |96;  Blowpipe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1884.  Send  for  circular. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  20. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  18,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Mr.  Burbank's  Smooth  Cacti. 


The  two  elegant  engravings  on  this  page  are  suggestive  of  the 
wide  work  which  is  being  done  with  the  horticultura  i  am  agri- 
cultural elevation  of  the  cactus  family  by  Mr.  Luther  l  iurbaik,  of 
Santa  Rosa.  It  must  be  conceded  that  such  work  consti  tutesone  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  most  striking  undertakings.  This  is  true  because  of 
the  great  fruit  and  forage  possibilities  which  are  involved  in  it.  also, 
because  it  is  most  appealingly  significant  of  Mr.  Burba  nk's brave 
attacks  upon  the  wild  life  of  plants,  and  its  transformsation  into 
ways  of  peace  and  civilization.  The  cactus,  for  instance.,  is  a  plant 
which  in  its  natural  growth  far  exceeds  the  type  of  warlike  man- 
hood which  is  given  in  Holy  Writ,  because  not  only  is  i(s  hand 
against  every  man,  but  against  every  form  of  animate  life.  It  is 
not  only  armed  to  the  teeth,  but  armed  cap-a-pie;  it  literally  bristles 
with  confidence  in  conflict.  To  wholly  disarm  such  a  creature  and 
to  cause  it  to  increase  in  size,  ascend  in  quality  and  advance  in 
beauty  is  to  afford  a  supreme  demonstration  in  plant  taming  and 
education;  supreme  possibly  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  for 
though  there  may  be  others  which  the  expert  may  count  much 
greater,  there  is  hardly  likely  to  be  any  which  can  more  strongly 
appeal  to  the  ordinary  observer  of  plants  and  their  ways. 

This  being  the  case  it  is.  particularly  fortuuate  that  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  is  not  only  doing  this  work,  but  takes  time  to  prepare  a  special 
pamphlet  describing  the  undertaking,  the  native  forms  upon  which 
it  proceeds,  and  the  accomplishments  thus  far  attained  both  by  him- 
self and  others.  As  it  is  in  a  sense  a  commercial  publication,  offer- 
ing for  trial  such  forms  as  are  now  available,  our  readers  can  send 
for  copies  of  it  without  apprehension  of  iutruding  upon  Mr.  'Bur- 
bank's enforced  seclusion,  for  he  has  assistants  who  will  comply 
with  the  shower  of  requests  which  we  apprehend  will  fall  upon  him 
from  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  who  are  so  alert  to  be 
up  to  date  in  possession  of  unique  horticultural  literature. 

As  the  details  of  the  matter  are  thus  brought  within  reach  of 
all  who  desire  to  supply  themselves,  we  have  in  mind  merely  to  call 


attention  to  the  subject  and  not  to  enlarge  upon  it.  The  strik- 
ing pictures  which  adorn  this  page  are  reproduced  by  permission 
from  the  publication  and  represent  camera  shots  in  the  midst  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  cactus  collections.  One  of  them  shows  by  contrast 
how  completely  a  free-growing  opuntia  is  shorn  of  its  spines 
while  a  pad  of  the  old  thorny  form  intrudes  upon  the  right  of 
the  engraving.  The  other  picture  shows  a  crowd  of  young  spine- 
less opuntias  with  their  first  crop  of  fruit.  These  are  youngsters 
which  are  in  the  reform  school,  and  all  of  them  are  not  freed 
from  their  evil  natures,  but  they  are  on  the  way.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  on  Mr.  Burbank's  place  is  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  seedling  cacti  which  disclose  their  varying  degrees 
of  acceptance  of  civilization. 

How  widely  Mr.  Burbank  has  worked  with  cacti  to  produce 
improved  forms  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  species 
which  he  names  as  involved  in  his  effort.  There  are  not  less  than 
fifty  of  these,  and  many  others  not  listed.  These  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  cacti  grow  and  many  of  them  have 
contributed  to  the  final  results,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Burbank's  new 
forms,  some  desirable  qualities  secured  by  their  distinctive  envi- 
ronments. In  addition  to  wild  forms,  Mr.  Burbank  has  included 
in  his  work  all  available  improved  forms  which  he  has  been  able 
to  secure,  both  those  which  occur  wild  and  found  by  collectors 
and  those  which  have  been  promoted  in  certain  directions  by 
selection  by  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  His  offering 
of  varieties  begins  then  with  about  twenty  kinds  of  spineless  cacti 
which  have  thus  been  secured.  Some  of  these  are  the  best  which 
have  been  produced  abroad,  including  some  which  are  grown  for 
their  fruit  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  in  Mexico.  Another 
group  of  varieties  are  those  of  his  own  production  and  to  which  he 
has  given  different  California  names,  taken  chiefly  from  our  towns 
and  counties.  These  have  been  especially  developed  along  the 
line  of  forage  value  and  constitute  the  basis  upon  which  Mr.  Bur- 
bank has  calculated  the  value  of  smooth  cactus  for  stock  growing 
in  desert  regions,  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  since  his 
undertaking  in  this  direction  became  known  to  the  public.  The 
descriptions  of  them  are  accompanied  by  analyses  of  their  nutritive 
contents  made  by  Professor  Jaffa,  of  the  University  Station. 
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It  is  very  unfortunate  that  California's  deciduous 
fruit  crop  this  year  will  only  range  from  short  to 
moderate,  except,  perhaps,  in  apples  and  grapes,  which 
promise  well.  This  means  that  all  the  early  and  mid- 
season  fruits,  cherries,  almonds,  apricots,  peaches, 
prunes  and  plums  will  be  in  measured  supply,  although 
they  may,  in  some  cases,  be  better  than  last  year.  The 
particularly  unfortunate  feature  is  that  the  whole  East 
and  South  is  short  of  fruit,  the  frosts  and  blizzards 
which  beset  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  October  until  May  have  reduced  the  product 
seriously,  and  have  not  spared  the  trees  in  some  dis- 
tricts. This  means  that  in  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  fruit 
products  there  will  be  hard  scrabble  to  supply  the 
hunger  of  the  eastern  millions  for  a  full  year  to  come, 
and  California  would  have  a  clear  field  for  all  the  forms 
of  fruit  food  which  we  produce.  Note  the  declaration 
of  an  expert  in  the  Eastern  fruit  trade,  who  has  just 
returned  to  New  York  from  an  extended  tour  of  the 
English  markets,  and  whose  statement  is  telegraphed 
to  this  coast:  "It  is  not  a  question  this  year  of  selling 
California  canned  fruits  either  here  or  abroad,  but  it 
is  entirely  one  of  being  able  to  pack  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  jobber 
or  dealer  in  America  or  Great  Britain  will  be  able  to 
buy  the  quantity  of  California  canned  fruits  he  will 
require  for  his  legitimate  trade."  This  matter  of 
canned  fruit  demand  involves,  of  course,  the  situation 
in  shipment  of  fresh  fruits,  the  production  of  dried 
fruits,  etc.  Tt  would  have  been  a  glorious  year  if  Cali- 
fornia had  a  full  product.  As  it  is,  what  we  have  ought 
to  make  record  prices. 

The  display  of  fruits  and  other  irrigated  products, 
which  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress,  which  will  be  held  during  State 
Fair  week  in  Sacramento,  promises  to  be  notable.  Prob- 
ably all  the  irrigated  States  of  the  slope  will  take  part, 
and  some  of  them  have  made  legislative  appropriations 
to  promote  this  end.  For  instance,  the  Deseret  Farmer 
says:  "At  the  recent  legislative  session  $4000  was  ap- 
propriated for  a  display  of  Utah's  horticultural  prod- 
ucts at  Sacramento.  The  work  of  arranging  for  and 
making  the  display  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  which  fact  insures  a 
creditable  exhibit.  While  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Utah  will  go  down  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
fruit  section  of  the  world,  and  win  first  prize,  yet  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  see  our  products  attract  con- 
siderable attention  by  reason  of  its  superior  quality." 
We  are  glad  Utah  will  come  in  in  good  style  and,  as 
we  understand  it,  she  will  not  compete  with  California. 
There  are  obvious  reasons  why  California  should  not 
compete  with  her  guests.  The  distant  States  should 
have  a  free  field  against  each  other  and  not  against  a 
local  product.  Utah  is  showing  great  progress  in  the 
fruit  lines  to  which  her  situation  is  adapted,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  her  achievements.  There  is  much 
local  confidence  in  her  future.  People  all  over  the 
State  are  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  possibilities  of 
fruit  growing,  and  they  expect  that  in  the  very  near 
future  Utah  will  take  first  place  in  the  intermountain 
country  as  a  fruit  producer. 

Such  efforts  and  anticipations  are  not  based  upon 
haphazard  proceedings.    Utah  has  good  horticultural 


experimenters  and  advisors,  and  is  going  ahead  intelli- 
gently and  systematically.  The  Utah  people  appreciate 
the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Coburn  recently  said  of  Kansas 
farmers:  "Those  who  most  fully  recognize  conditions 
and  most  intelligently  respond  to  their  inexorable 
requirements  are  realizing  a  large  prosperity;  others 
who  persistently  defy  or  deny  them  are  still  ready  to 
declare  farming  no  longer  a  source  of  profit;  that 
farmers  are  slaves  of  those  in  other  pursuits,  and  that 
the  times  are  politically,  financially  and  morally,  out 
of  joint;  although  no  vocation  is  all  pleasure  or  all 
profit.  The  men  who  conduct  the  business  of  farming 
with  the  same  energy  and  skill  as  the  successful 
merchant  or  professional  man  conducts  his,  will  reap 
an  equal,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  greater  and  more  certain 
measure  of  reward.  The  time  has  passed,  however, 
if  it  ever  existed,  when  agriculture  yielded  fortune  to 
the  unskilled  farmer,  whatever  his  acreage,  or  wher- 
ever." And  we  call  attention  to  this  declaration,  be- 
cause it  fits  other  States  than  Kansas  and  Utah,  and 
because  California  shows  both  dark  and  shining  in- 
stances of  its  truth. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  persistent  discussion  that 
the  way  to  rid  the  country  of  squirrels  was  to  keep 
ferrets  for  that  purpose.  We  demurred  that  the  idea 
had  been  tried  before  and  abandoned,  but  still  some 
people  would  have  ferrets.  We  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  how  they  succeeded  with  them.  A 
recent  writer  in  the  Central  West  says:  "They  are  not 
nice  things  to  handle.  In  our  experience  when  ferrets 
go  to  war  on  the  gophers  they  get  excited  and  are 
apt  to  take  hold  of  a  finger  and  hang  on  until  choked 
off,  and  if  they  happen  to  get  out  and  find  their  way 
to  the  poultry  yard  they  soon  thin  out  the  chickens. 
We  have  known  them  to  kill  a  litter  of  well-grown 
Collie  pups  in  one  night;  also,  if  not  kept  very  clean, 
they  get  foot  rot  and  smell  loud."  Can  Californians 
make  a  better  report  of  them? 

One  of  our  grammar  school  readers  who  was 
attracted  by  what  we  said  about  setting  and  sitting 
hens  wants  to  know  what  to  call  a  building  in  which 
incubation  is  done  by  hens.  Shall  it  be  "setting 
house"  or  "sitting  house."  According  to  our  notion 
either  word  could  be  correctly  used;  one  would  be  the 
house  in  which  the  hen  is  set  to  sit;  the  other  would 
ignore  the  initial  act,  either  of  the  owner  or  the  hen 
herself,  and  emphasize  the  act  of  incubation  itself. 
As  the  latter  is  greater  in  point  of  time  and  dignity,  we 
should  prefer  the  term  "sitting  house." 

Some  recently  published  figures,  compiled  by  one 
of  the  overland  railways  chiefly  operating  from  Omaha 
to  Ogden  but  extending  beyond,  show  that,  according 
to  the  census  of  1900  seventeen  Western  States  had 
farm  values,  including  buildings,  of  $5,692,230,872.  Five 
years  later,  according  to  statistics  gathered  by  the 
United  States  Census,  values  of  farm  properties  had 
increased  to  $8,241,782,864,  an  advance  of  nearly  45 
per  cent.  The  individual  percentages  of  increase  vary 
from  119  per  cent  for  Wyoming  to  24  per  cent  for 
California,  the  higher  records  being  held  by  Washing- 
ton 68  per  cent,  Nebraska  57  per  cent,  Idaho  58  per 
cent,  Texas  61  per  cent  and  New  Mexico  65  per  cent. 
This  may  be  all  correct  so  far  as  we  know,  but  less 
anyone  should  be  misled  into  the  conclusion  that  Cali- 
fornia was,  on  the  whole,  lagging  behind  it  should  be 
added  that  California's  advance  came  earlier  and  that 
her  increase  of  24  per  cent  really  means  vastly  more, 
considering  the  point  at  which  all  the  States  named 
stood  in  1900,  than  any  gain  credited  to  any  other  State. 

Germany  really  seems  to  be  catching  on.  The 
LTnited  States  consul  at  Frankfort  reports  a  movement 
among  German  fruit  growers  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting rid  of  all  inferior  and  medium  fruit  trees  and 
replacing  them  with  the  finest  kind  and  best  suited 
to  the  climate.    A  leading  fruit-growing  journal  has 


devoted  a  number  of  essays  to  the  subject,  and  has 
shown  that  the  desired  result  can  be  achieved,  even 
with  very  old  trees,  by  grafting,  and  the  simple  stock 
or  slit  grafting  is  especially  recommended.  In  Switz- 
erland many  thousands  of  old  fruit  trees  are  annually 
regrafted  in  order  to  better  meet  the  demands  of  the 
trade.  In  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia  a  systematic 
regrafting  of  the  fruit  trees  is  going  on,  expert 
grafters  being  employed  at  fixed  contract  rates.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  a  fruit-growing  journal 
has  such  influence  in  Germany  as  to  start  all  the  wheels 
of  government  at  work  grafting  over  worthless  trees. 
It  is  a  better  sort  of  grafting  than  municipal  govern- 
ments are  noted  for  in  this  country.  Why  the  govern- 
ment is  in  it  so  conspicuously  is  because  roadside  trees 
in  Europe  are  public  property.  It  seems  strange,  how- 
ever, that  work  which  every  American  commercial 
fruit  grower  does  for  himself,  sometimes  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  should  need  exhortation  or  govern- 
ment promotion  at  all.  Evidently  Americans  are 
different. 

Mexico  proposes  to  advance  officially  in  agriculture. 
The  republic  has  had  a  commissioner  hunting  around 
the  world  to  find  out  what  the  government  can  do  to 
promote  farming,  and  the  commissioner  tells  a  New 
York  reporter  that  he  will  "make  a  report  to  my 
Government  as  soon  as  my  journey  is  ended  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  expect  that  it  will  be  a  basis  upon  which 
a  new  branch  of  the  Mexican  administration  will  be 
found  similar  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  United  State."  Thus  again  a  Yankee  notion  com- 
mends itself  to  other  nations  which  yearn  for  progress. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  an  interesting  letter  from 
New  York  lamenting  that  California  fruit  did  not  please 
the  400.  This  claim  was  chiefly  made  on  the  basis  of 
oranges,  and  probably  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of 
the  discussion  on  that  point.  There  is,  however,  some 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  our  apples  strike  a  high 
level,  for  Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  a  New  York  fruit 
expert,  in  speaking  recently  to  New  York  apple 
growers,  said:  "We  now  have  competition  to  meet  in 
our  own  markets,  especially  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  fruit  coming  from  there  is  large,  high  colored  and 
well  packed.  The  fruit  stores  on  Broadway  and  some 
of  the  avenues  in  New  York,  where  the  wealth  of  the 
city  is  located,  must  have  the  very  best  and  most  beau- 
tiful fruit.  This  is  mostly  supplied  from  the  Pacific, 
consisting  largely  of  Spitzenburg,  Jonathan,  Grimes' 
Golden,  Yellow  Bellflower,  etc.  Then  there  are  the 
clubs  and  the  best  hotels.  Very  few  of  our  New  York 
State  apples  go  into  these  channels.  Even  the  fine 
family  trade  depends  much  on  Pacific  Coast  fruit.  The 
common  family  trade  and  the  Italian  push  carts  take 
the  bulk  of  New  York  State  apples.  We  can  meet  the 
higher-class  trade  only  by  growing  the  very  best 
apples  in  the  highest  perfection  and  packing  them  in 
boxes  as  nicely  and  attractively  as  Pacific  Coast  fruit 
is  packed."  So  it  appears  we  do  not  need  to  be  wholly 
cast  down.  California  fruit  does  not  all  go  in  wheel- 
barrows or  push  carts.  The  only  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion this  year  is  that  we  do  not  have  enough  to  go  in 
all  the  ways  there  are  for  fruits  to  go.  And  thus  we 
return  to  the  point  at  which  we  began  in  this  week's 
sermon. 

Another  interesting  item  about  coming  to  California, 
in  which  the  present  contrasts  with  the  past,  is  found 
in  the  number  of  people  who  came  this  year  by  the 
"spring  colonist  route."  Cheap  fares  are  closed  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  reports  this  class  of  travel  to 
California  very  large  for  the  58  days  between  March  1 
and  April  27.  It  aggregated  39,918  people,  or  a  daily 
average  of  688.2.  For  the  same  period  of  last  year  this 
travel  amounted  to  33,452,  or  a  daily  average  of  643.3. 
The  net  increase  for  this  spring  is  therefore  6466,  or 
19.3  per  cent.  A  gain  of  one-fifth  over  last  year  speaks 
well  for  our  increase  in  population. 
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Queries  and  Replies. 


THE  PEACH  WORM. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  some  peach  twigs.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  them?  What 
the  remedy  and  when  to  apply?  I  sprayed  in  first  part 
of  December  with  Bordeaux  formula:  16  pounds  blue- 
stone,  35  pounds  of  lime  and  100  gallons  of  water.  In 
the  forepart  of  February  I  sprayed  them  again  with 
lime,  sulpher  and  salt  mixture.  In  spite  of  this  in 
the  spring,  when  the  young  peaches  are  half-inch  in 
diameter,  something  stings  the  leaf  bud  and  the  leaves 
die  and  shrivel  up  as  if  burnt,  just  as  you  see  them, 
and  the  young  branch  dies.  I  can  start  no  new  shoots 
on  my  trees  on  account  of  this  disease,  nor  can  I  raise 
any  young  trees.  Kindly  advise  me  how  to  remedy 
this  and  save  my  trees.— FRUIT  GROWER,  Trinity 
county. 

The  early  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  de- 
signed to  check  the  shot-hole  fungus  which  causes  peach 
blight.  The  lime,  sulfur  and  salt  in  February  would 
be  good  against  scale  insects,  if  you  had  any,  or  against 
curl  leaf.  If  any  of  the  latter  should  survive  earlier 
treatment  with  Bordeaux.  The  trouble  which  you  ex- 
perience, and  which  is  not  reached  by  either  of  the 
applications,  is  the  work  of  the  bud  worm  or  peach 
worm,  for  it  affects  both  the  buds  and  the  fruit  when 
partly  grown.  The  remedy  for  this  is  the  use  of  lime, 
salt-  and  sulfur  just  before  the  blossom  buds  open,  as 
late  as  it  can  be  done  without  killing  too  many  of  the 
blossom  buds.  Just  at  that  time  the  worm  emerges 
from  winter  quarters  and  attacks  the  twigs,  causing 
injuries  which  are  shown  by  the  specimens  you  send. 
Your  spraying  with  lime,  salt  and  sulfur  was  too 
early  to  catch  the  worm;  he  was  then  snugly  sealed  up 
in  winter  quarters. 

SPHINX  WORMS  ON  VINES. 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  160  acres  of  vineyard  and 
sixty  acres  of  almonds.  Last  year  we  had  very  serious 
difficulty  with  worms  like  the  tomato  worm,  except 
that  they  are  a  very  dark  brown  color  and  have  two 
parallel  stripes  running  along  their  backs.  I  no- 
ticed at  both  the  ranches  last  week  that  they  were  be- 
ginning to  make  their  appearance  again  and  I  write 
this  hoping  you  may  give  some  points  on  protecting 
the  vines  and  trees.— ORCHARDIST,  Modesto. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  or  easy  in  pro- 
tecting vineyards  against  the  large  larvae  of  the  Sphinx 
moth  which  you  describe.  Putting  in  gangs  of  men 
and  hand  picking  the  worms  is  generally  employed. 
If  they  are  coming  from  a  certain  direction,  and  they 
generally  multiply  on  weed  patches,  they  can  be  col- 
lected in  a  deep  furrow  drawn  with  the  land  side  to- 
ward the  vineyard,  as  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  climb 
out  of  the  trench.  They  are  sometimes  killed  in  the 
trench  by  spraying  with  kerosene  oil  or  another  furrow 
is  turned  over  the  contents  of  the  trench,  thus  burying 
them.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  easier.  Spraying 
the  plants  is  of  little  account,  because  they  are  such 
eaters  that  it  takes  all  the  foliage  of  the  plant  before 
they  get  poison  enough  to  kill  them;  consequently, 
some  means  of  preventing  their  approach  is  most 
satisfactory. 

WHEAT  DISEASES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  col- 
lecting all  possible  information  regarding  the  diseases 
which  have  affected  the  wheat  crops  of  California  and 
the  remedies  and  processes  which  have  been  used  to 
improve  the  quality  and  production  of  the  grain.  Will 
you  advise  me  where  I  can  obtain  the  best  literature 
on  the  subject  and  favor  me  with  any  information  that 
you  may  feel  disposed  to  give? — VISITOR,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Although  there  are  many  local  troubles  with  the 
wheat  plant,  including  several  fungi  and  several  kinds 
of  insects,  their  injuries  generally  cover  only  narrow 
districts,  and  no  original  publication  has  been  made 
in  this  State  concerning  them.  The  disease  which  is 
most  widely  injurious  is  the  rust,  which  occurs  in  all 


wheat  districts  near  the  coast,  and,  when  there  is  much 
spring  moisture,  invades  the  interior  districts  also. 
There  has  been  nothing  undertaken  in  the  way  of 
treatment,  because  the  value  of  the  crop  does  not 
warrant  the  expense  of  labor  and  material  involved  in 
the  use  of  fungicides.  Wheat  smut  is  also  prevalent 
in  this  State,  being  reduced,  however,  by  treatment  of 
the  seed  with  blue-stone  solution  or  with  formalin 
before  sowing.  You  can  get  publications  describing 
what  is  being  undertaken  in  the  way  of  cereal  im- 
provement in  this  State  by  applying  to  the  University 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley. 

NO  SPECIFIC  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  mail  you  a  few  branches  cut  from 
my  four-year-old  apricot  trees.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
disease  this  is?  Mostly  all  apricot  orchards  around 
here  seem  to  be  affected  by  it.  They  sprouted  all 
right,  but  the  new  shoots  soon  withered  and  dried. 
Some  trees  seem  to  be  dead  by  this  time;  others  are 
barely  alive.  The  soil  is  three  feet  of  sand  with  hard 
clay  bottom.  As  you  will  see  on  one  of  the  branches, 
they  sprout  again.  Will  they  grow  and  live?  On 
places  the  sap  appears  as  you  see  upon  biggest  twig. 
The  trees  have  been  affected  with  this  before  this 
year.  Has  this  got  any  connection  with  the  drying  of 
the  new  sprouts?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  above 
described  disease ?— PLANTER,  Turlock. 

Your  apricot  trees  seem  to  be  suffering  from  bad 
conditions  in  the  soil.  Thii  may  be  standing  water 
during  the  winter  season,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the 
occurrence  of  alkali  in  the  soil  or  water  supply.  The 
remedy  in  either  case  is  underdrainage  to  prevent  stand- 
ing water  or  to  carry  off  the  alkali  in  the  drainage. 
There  is  no  specific  disease  present. 

SORGHUM  POISONING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  that  sorghum  becomes 
a  deadly  poson  for  stock  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
growth.  If  that  is  correct  will  you  please  inform  me 
when  that  would  take  place?  What  other  crops  could 
I  grow  for  soiling  purposes?  My  soil  is  black  adobe, 
very  heavy.— FARMER,  Dos  Palos. 

Sorghum  dues  become  poisonous  to  stock,  acting 
fatally  and  quickly  at  certain  stages  of  its  growth. 
This  is  generally  the  rank  second  growth  from  sorg- 
hum that  has  been  cut,  but  first  growth  of  sorghum 
sometimes  acts  in  the  same  way,  providing  it  has 
grown  rapidly.  The  trouble  generally  comes  when 
stock  are  turned  at  once  from  dry  feed  into  sorghum 
and  thus  induced  to  over-eat.  Generally  sorghum  fed 
in  connection  with  dry  feed  or  rank  sorghum  which 
has  been  cut  and  allowed-  to  wilt  before  feeding  has 
proved  safe.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  else  which  is 
quite  so  good  in  the  arid  district  as  sorghum,  and  it 
is  fortunate  that,  although  it  is  very  widely  used,  there 
are  only  occasional  instances  of  injury. 

CUT  WORMS  OR  WIRE  WORMS. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  small  vegetable  garden  is  in- 
fested with  cut  worms  which  are  destroying  beets, 
turnips,  potatoes  and  beans  by  cutting  the  roots  of 
them  off  under  the  ground.  So  far  they  have  not  at- 
tacked the  lettuce  or  carrots.  Would  you  kindly  in- 
form us  what  to  use  to  exterminate  them  without  in- 
jury to  the  vegetables,  and  also  what  to  use  in  new 
ground  likely  to  become  infested?— GARDENERS, 
Alameda. 

What  are  commonly  called  cut-worms  do  not  de- 
stroy roots  under  the  ground,  but  attack  the  stem 
above  the  ground.  It  is  possible  that  you  have  wire 
worms,  which  do  work  under  the  ground  on  the  roots. 
They  are  very  hard  to  reach.  If  one  uses  common 
chimney  soot  carefully  it  is  apt  to  have  a  good  effect, 
and  so  will  nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water  in  such 
a  way  that  you  do  not  apply  more  than  one-half  pound 
to  one  square  rod  of  vegetation.  It  will  stimulate  the 
plants  and  also  drive  away  the  wire  worms.  You  must, 
of  course,  be  careful  with  this  material,  as  too  much 
of  it  will  kill  the  plants.  Wire  worms  can  be  destroyed 
on  a  small  scale  by  burying  a  medium-sized  potato 


just  under  the  ground  in  or  near  the  hills  or  rows  ui 
vegetables.  The  wire  worms  prefer  the  potatoes  and 
will  bury  themselves  within  it.  Over  small  areas  these 
can  be  dug  up  and  destroyed  every  few  days  until  after 
the  plants  which  you  wish  to  protect  get  a  fairly  good 
start. 

NO  SEEDLING  PEACH  ORCHARDS  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  Peaches  in  the  South  are  mostly 
grown  from  budded  trees,  which  are  short  lived.  Seed- 
ling trees  seem  to  stand  the  climate  and  live  longer 
than  trees  that  have  been  budded,  but  seed  grown  here 
does  not  reproduce  the  same  fruit,  and  many  times  the 
fruit  grown  from  such  trees  is  small  in  size  and  in- 
ferior in  quality.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  varieties  in  your  State  that  reproduce  the 
same  peach  from  seed.  I  shall  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  will  inform  me  if  there  are  varieties  that 
reproduce  from  seed  and  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
choice.— NURSERYMAN,  Georgia. 

We  can  only  say  that  we  place  no  dependence  upon 
growing  peach  trees  from  seed  in  California.  All 
orchards  are  planted  with  trees  budded  with  the 
variety  desired.  The  Muir  peach,  which  we  largely 
grow  for  canning  and  drying,  is  like  the  old  Wager 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  reproduces  itself  quite  well 
from  seed,  but  not  well  enough  to  justify  any  of  our 
planters  in  securing  orchards  in  that  way. 

ROSE  LICE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  bud  from  a  rosebush  in 
my  garden  that  is  covered  with  green  lice  and  a  white 
scale,  as  you  can  see.  There  are  a  couple  of  bushes 
that  are  badly  affected,  and  I  am  afraid  these  things 
will  get  on  to  the  rest  of  the  bushes. — AMATEUR, 
Berkeley. 

Rose  lice  can  be  readily  reduced  by  spraying  with 
common  whale  oil  soap,  one-quarter  of  a  pound  to 
the  gallon  of  water  or  with  kerosene  emulsion  or,  if 
you  only  have  a  few  bushes  and  no  arrangement  for 
spraying,  take  one  of  the  common  insuffiaters  for 
blowing  insect  powder  and  give  each  colony  of  aphis 
a  good  shot  with  that.  As  the  season  advances,  and 
as  ladybirds  multiply,  these  lice  will  disappear  for 
the  season. 

THE  MACOMBER  SWEET  POTATO. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  seen  an  account  of  a  new 
sweet  potato  called  Macomber's  sweet  potato  that  is 
grown  by  the  California  Experiment  Station.  I  sup- 
pose by  now  some  of  the  farmers  in  your  section  are 
supplied  and  this  fall  will  have  a  few  for  sale.  If  you 
can  give  me  the  name  of  some  reliable  farmer  who  this 
fall  will  have  a  few  for  sale,  I  will  be  glad  to  purchase 
a  couple  of  bushels  for  planting. — GROWER,  Red 
River,  Texas. 

The  Macomber  seed  potato  was  first  distributed  for 
experimental  purposes  this  year  to  a  small  extent.  Its 
adaptability  and  value  are,  of  course,  undetermined  as 
yet,  and  there  will  be  no  product  of  any  account  in 
California  this  year  and  possibly  never  may  be,  be- 
cause it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  variety  is  better  than 
those  now  in  cultivation.  The  future  alone  can  settle 
that. 

THE  BEST  SINGLE  APPLE  FOR  AMATEURS. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  quite  recently  taken  up  my 
abode  in  this  charming  suburb,  and  being  especially 
desirous  of  owning  a  flourishing  apple  tree,  I  would  be 
very  grateful  to  you  for  the  name  of  the  apple  tree 
most  adaptable  to  the  peculiar  soil  existing  here. — 
SUBURBAN,  Berkeley. 

Unquestionably  the  best  apple  for  a  California  house 
garden  which  has  only  room  for  one  is  the  Red  Astra- 
can.  The  tree  is  a  fine  grower  and  bearer,  the  apple 
is  fine  for  both  eating  and  cooking,  and  as  it  is  an 
early  variety  it  will  bear  well  in  many  places  where  a 
late  variety  is  worthless  because  of  late  summer  heat 
and  drouth.  If  we  could  have  but  one  apple,  the  Red 
Astrachan  is  it. 
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SUMMER-HATCHED  CHICKS. 

Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood  gives  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Journal  a  discussion  of  late  hatched  chicks  which  is 
very  interesting:  The  idea  that  late  hatched  chicks 
do  not  live,  or  if  they  live  do  not  thrive  well  on  this 
coast,  seems  to  have  gained  ground  with  so  many,  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  refute.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
we  treat  late  hatches  as  we  do  early  ones  we  shall  have 
to  pay  for  our  temerity.  But  when  we  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  chicks  do  best  we  should  aim 
to  supply  those  conditions  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially. 

Climatic  conditions  on  this  coast  are  such  that  chicks 
can  be  hatched  and  raised  successfully  the  year  round 
by  taking  a  little  extra  thought  and  care.  It's  a  case 
of  foresight,  not  hindsight. 

If  we  place  May  and  June  hatched  chicks  in  yards  or 
runs  suitable  for  February  and  March  hatches  we  may 
expect  them  to  droop  and  die.  In  early  spring  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  mild;  hence  we  strive  to  catch  all 
of  them,  for  chicks  delight  to  bask  in  them.  But  in 
May  and  June  the  rays  are  too  hot  for  little  chicks  and 
we  see  them  hunting  for  shady  spots  to  lie  down  in. 

In  a  climate  where  the  heat  of  day  is  nearly  always 
tempered  by  a  refreshing  breeze  and  the  nights  are 
cool  and  moist  it  does  not  look  as  if  we  had  difficulties 
that  are  hard  to  surmount.  Those  who  have  stationary 
brooder  houses,  built  to  catch  all  the  sunshine  possible, 
will  probably  find  it  hard  to  change  things  according  to 
the  season.  Here  is  where  the  colony  system  comes 
in  handy;  they  can  be  moved  to  a  sunny  or  shady  loca- 
tion as  necessity  requires.  The  orchard  is  an  ideal 
location  for  late  hatches,  provided  there  is  green  feed 
near  by,  for  green  feed  they  must  have.  And  here  we 
have  the  three  things  requisite  to  fulfill  early  spring 
conditions — a  shady  run,  preferably  a  south  and  north 
shade,  plenty  of  green  feed  and  clean,  cool  water. 

Some  low  growing  plant  like  alfalfa,  where  chicks  can 
hunt  insects,  get  shade  and  feed  all  at  once  is  best,  but 
if  it  can  not  be  had,  plant  a  mixture  of  rape,  oats,  rye 
and  millet  seeds. 

T.ast  August,  the  writer  hatched  both  Buff  Orpingtons 
and  Plymouth  Rocks,  two  of  the  large  breeds  that  many 
will  not  hatch  after  May.  They  had  the  run  of  a  small 
patch  of  alfalfa,  while  a  grove  of  redwoods  supplied 
all  the  shade  needed.  Those  chickens  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  to  see  which  could  grow  the  best,  but 
the -prize  had  to  be  awarded  the  Orpingtons.  For  over 
a  month  the  pullets  of  both  those  flocks  of  chickens 
have  been  laying;  so  it  would  appear  as  if  they  were 
still  trying  to  outdo  each  other.  Several  years  ago  I 
did  the  same  way  with  Black  Minorcas.  Friends  said, 
"Oh,  it's  no  use  trying  to  raise  chicks  here  in  summer; 
you  will  lose  them."  Well,  others'  "say  so"  did  not 
satisfy  me  and  I  kept  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  my  way. 
The  first  experiment  was  a  loss,  but  I  tried  again. 
Stubborn?  No,  but  inquiring,  and  so  I  kept  at  it  until 
I  have  found  out.  The  losses  set  me  to  watching  the 
chicks,  and  in  that  way  I  found  out  what  they  liked 
best  when  free  to  choose. 

When  we  place  chicks  or  any  other  stock  under  con- 
ditions of  our  choosing,  close  them  up  and  leave  them  to 
cither  live  or  die,  we  ought  not  to  grumble  if  they 
choose  to  die.  A  chick,  like  all  other  young,  always 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  There  is  not  much 
to  a  young  chick,  and  if  conditions  are  not  favorable 
it  easily  gives  up.  Years  ago  in  my  experience  with 
sheep  and  lambs  I  thought  there  was  no  other  living 
thing  that  would  give  up  as  easily  as  an  old  sheep  or 
lamb,  but  now  in  the  same  class  I  always  put  incubator 
chicks;  hence  strive  to  make  conditions  so  favorable 
for  them  that  they  will  find  pleasure  in  living.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  watching  them  to  discover  their 
wants  and  needs,  then  supplying  those  needs. 


TURKEY  EXPERIENCE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  California  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
gives  the  following  local  experience  with  the  thankful 
birds:  Very  few  persons  are  successful  in  raising  tur- 
keys; this  is  perhaps  largely  due  to  their  native  ten- 
dency to  roost  where  night  overtakes  them.  The  tur- 
key is  a  great  forager,  and  the  average  farmer  who 
begins  to  raise  them  will  probably  calculate  upon  the 
returns  from  the  young  turkeys  as  almost  clear  gain, 
but  if  he  fails  to  adopt  the  method  of  careful  husbandry 
the  young  turkeys  sometimes  disappear  just  about  the 
time  to  send  them  to  market  for  the  holidays.  A  very 
cheap  roosting  place  can  be  constructed  of  woven  wire 
netting,  with  waterproof  paper  roof,  where  they  can 
be  housed  at  night,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  them 


to  come  home  to  roost  a  part  of  the  anticipated  profits 
must  be  invested  in  feed,  a  little  of  which  must  be  dis- 
tributed near  their  roosting  place  each  day  regularly 
about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  If  this  is 
done  the  habit  of  coming  home  will  soon  be  formed, 
and  they  can  then  easily  be  driven  into  their  roosting 
place.  Their  natural  roaming  tendencies  are  modified 
more  or  less  by  the  manner  of  caring  for  them. 

Some  attention  should  be  paid  in  selecting  stock 
from  which  to  begin  turkey  raising.  The  Bronze 
variety  is  very  desirable  for  the  market,  because  of  its 
large  size  and  sweet  flavor,  but  it  is  a  hard  bird  to 
raise  because  of  its  wild  roaming  disposition.  They 
almost  always  hide  their  nest,  and  will  perhaps  not  be 
seen  for  a  month  or  two  at  hatching  season.  White 
Hollands  are  more  domesticated  and  sometimes  make 
their  nests  about  the  barn  and  outbuildings  like 
chickens.  They  are  good  layers,  often  laying  as  many 
as  a  hundred  eggs  each.  This  variety  has  many  good 
qualities,  but  they  are  perhaps  a  little  harder  to  raise 
than  some  other  breeds.  The  Rhode  Island  Reds  are 
a  beautiful  bird,  and  combine  many  good  qualities,  but 
never  become  quite  so  completely  domesticated  as  the 
White  Holland.  All  turkeys  are  peculiar  about  their 
nests;  wherever  they  decide  to  make  them  they  must 
be  left.  If  it  is  desired  that  turkeys  lay  their  eggs  in 
a  civilized  style,  then  prepare  attractive  places  in  bar- 
rels or  brush  heaps. 

When  sitting  they  should  be  taken  off  their  nests 
once  or  twice  a  week  and  fed,  and  when  the  young 
turkeys  are  first  hatched  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  get  food,  as  they  sometimes  die  before  learn- 
ing to  eat.  If  hatched  by  incubator,  then  put  a  few 
young  chicks  with  them  to  teach  them  to  eat.  The 
male  sometimes  kills  the  young,  too,  and  even  the 
mother  will  kill  her  own  young  if  taken  away  from  her 
after  hatching.  The  feathers  of  the  White  Holland 
and  of  most  other  varieties  bring  a  good  price  when 
properly  graded.  Some  may  not  know  that  turkeys 
and  chickens  do  not  agree  very  well  together,  and 
sometimes  become  so  quarrelsome  that  they  cannot  be 
kept  profitably  on'  the  same  premises.  Ducks  and  tur- 
keys get  along  together  much  better  than  chickens  and 
turkeys. 


POINTS  ON  FEEDING  FOWLS. 

To  the  Kditor:  How  to  feed  the  fowls  to  the  best 
advantage  is  a  question  countless  poultrymen  in  all 
parts  of  our  broad  land  are  endeavoring  to  solve. 
What  ingredients  to  use,  and  in  what  proportion,  and 
shall  the  mash  be  fed  moist  or  dry,  or  shall  we  not 
feed  it  at  all?  These  and  other  like  questions  bearing 
upon  the  subject  are  frequently  propounded. 

The  gist  of  this  matter  is:  The  poultryman  is 
desirous  of  providing  his  flock  with  that  food  or 
foods,  which,  for  the  least  expense,  will  cause  his 
fowls  to  lay  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  in  a  given 
time.  When  that  problem  is  satisfactorily  solved  a 
great  difficulty  will  have  been  overcome. 

Taken  for  granted  one  is  well  satisfied  with  certain 
foods,  be  they  whole  grains  or  ground  meals,  one 
step  further  is  required,  and  that  is  to  satisfy  oneself 
if  it  is  the  better  plan  to  feed  all  rations  in  a  perfectly 
dry  state,  or  to  use,  at  least  in  part,  moist  mashes. 
After  prolonged  and  repeated  experiment,  and  in  a 
very  practical  way,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  a  large  number  of  progressive 
poultrymen  that  the  dry  food  method  possesses  many 
and  great  advantages.  In  fact  this  plan  of  feeding 
may  be  classed  no  longer  as  an  experiment,  but  as  a 
demonstrated  fact. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  found  much  more  eco- 
nomical. Then,  again,  it  will  prove  a  wonderful  eman- 
cipation from  useless  and  irksome  labor,  and,  in  the 
summing  up,  which  is  proof  positive  of  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  method,  greater  and  better  sustained  returns 
of  eggs  will  result.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is 
that  the  person  who  has  abandoned  wet  mash  feeding 
becomes  a  permanent  convert  to  the  dry  method. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  method  of  feeding 
is  the  practice  of  feeding  meals  and  grain  in  hoppers, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  keeping  before  the  fowls,  both 
old  and  young,  a  liberal  supply  of  food  continuously. 
This  method  answers  every  good  purpose  and  does 
away  with  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  is  consequently, 
withal,  a  saver  of  time.  For  some  years  a  convert  to 
these  methods,  the  writer  advocates  the  inauguration 
of  the  practice  from  time  the  chicks  are  taken  from 
the  incubator  and  placed  in  the  brooder.  Any  one  with 
the  least  experience  in  feeding  baby  chicks  knows  great 
danger  o{  bowel  trouble  attaches  to  the  giving  of 
moist  foods.  Therefore  dry  grains  and  meals  are,  by 
all  means,  the  better.  This  assertion  accepted  it  may 
be  further  said  that  the  better  practice  is  to  keep  the 


food  before  the  youngsters  perpetually,  starting  in 
with  this  method  when  the  chicks  are  three  or  four 
days  old,  and  keeping  it  up  till  the  chicks,  developed 
into  mature  fowls,  are  either  sold  or  made  into  pot 
pic. 

The  writer's  experience  has  been  that  finely  cracked 
grains  and  beef  scraps,  accompanied,  of  course,  with 
grit,  charcoal  and  green  stuff,  constantly  kept  where  the 
youngsters  can  help  themselves  until  the  pullets  are 
well  matured,  is  the  better  way.  After  the  chicks  are 
six  weeks  old  the  feed  is  whole  wheat,  cracked  corn, 
and  beef  scraps.  When  the  pullets  graduate  into  the 
laying  yards,  which  is,  generally,  for  White  Leghorns, 
when  they  are  between  four  and  five  months  old,  they 
are  provided  with  a  mixture  of  meals,  kept  in  well 
filled  hoppers,  to  which  access  is  continuous.  The 
grains  thereafter  fed  the  laying  stock,  be  it  wheat  or 
corn,  oats  or  barley,  is  scattered  preferably  in  straw  or 
on  the  manure  pile.  These  grains,  in  variety,  are  fed 
night  and  morning,  at  the  rate  of  four  quarts  to  each 
one  hundred  hens.  Yet  if  one  thousand  fowls  or  more 
were  kept  we  should  probably  keep  the  whole  grains 
also  in  hoppers,  for  this  method  would  mean  a  vast 
saving  of  work,  of  steps  to  be  taken,  of  time  consumed 

This,  without  further  elaboration,  is  a  plan  which 
has  been  for  a  long  time  satisfactorily  adopted  by  the 
writer.  This  method  is  advocated  and  endorsed  by 
numerous  poultrymen  who  keep  fowls,  some  one  hun- 
dred or  two,  some,  several  thousands.  "The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  The  profitableness  of 
the  dry  and  hopper  method  of  feeding  can  certainly  be 
demonstrated  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  simple 
details  of  the  plan. 

As  regards  the  best  pattern  of  hopper  to  be  used  there 
is  a  divergence  of  opinion.  No  one  particular  form  is 
universally  used,  but  different  poultrymen  adopt  hop- 
pers or  boxes  constructed  as  their  fancy  or  experience 
dictates.  The  principal  object  is  to  keep  the  food  be- 
fore the  hens  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  accessible  at 
all  times,  the  boxes  so  constructed  as  to  obviate  the 
useless  waste  of  meals  or  grains. 

A.  WARREN  ROBINSON. 

Napa. 


The  Field. 


FAR  NORTHERN  ALFALFAS. 

Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  of  South  Dakota,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  explorations  in  Northern  Asia,  whither  he 
was  despatched  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  in 
search  of  grains  and  seeds  of  forage  plants  that  would 
be  likely  to  flourish  in  the  semi-arid  belt  of  the  United 
States  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

Prof.  Hansen  tells  an  interesting  story  of  his  exper- 
ience: "1  wanted  to  get  seed  from  as  far  north  as  pos- 
sible. From  Tashkent,  the  capital  of  Turkestan,  I  be- 
gan an  overland  journey  of  2000  miles,  1300  miles  in 
wagon  and  700  miles  in  a  sleigh,  following  alfalfa  to 
its  northern  limits.  I  got  five  carloads  of  seed,  sent 
them  home  to  the  department,  and  they  were  distrib- 
uted over  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  to  help  in 
dry  farming.  I  intended  to  continue  the  investigation, 
seeking  for  the  hardy  legumes  of  Central  and  Northern 
Asia,  but  the  Japanese  war  came  on  and  I  had  to 
return  home.  After  the  war  I  started  out  again  last 
year  and  went  up  into  Lapland  and  through  Northern 
Sweden,  tracing  red  clover  to  its  northern  limits  and 
picking  up  some  valuable  short-season  barleys.  Then 
I  went  over  into  Finland  and  across  Russia  to  Siberia, 
taking  up  the  trail  where  I  had  dropped  it  on  my  pre- 
vious visit. 

"I  found  the  northern  limit  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
marked  by  an  irregular  line  crossing  Siberia  east  and 
west  and  varying  from  the  62d  to  the  65th  degree  of 
latitude.  As  I  went  north  I  discovered  that  the  blue 
flower  alfalfa  was  replaced  by  a  yellow  flower  alfalfa 
at  a  certain  latitude.  It  is  a  pure  native  plant  and  the 
chief  fodder  for  cattle  in  that  region.  I  found  several 
new  species  of  clover  as  far  north  as  the  50th  degree 
of  latitude,  growing  profitably  on  the  cold,  dry  steppes, 
where  the  thermometer  runs  down  to  40  degrees  below 
zero.  The  seed  is  very  scarce,  but  I  brought  home 
enough  for  a  fair  test. 

"Nobody  can  say  that  it  will  succeed,  but  we  believe 
it  is  just  the  thing  for  the  cold,  dry  regions  of  our 
northwestern  wheat-growing  region,  and  that  it  will 
prove  a  profitable  crop  to  alternate  with  durum  wheat. 
It  will  endure  any  degree  of  cold;  it  will  flourish  with 
the  minimum  rainfall  of  that  region,  and  the  soil  of 
our  northern  wheat  belt  is  very  similar  to  that  which 
it  is  accustomed  to  in  its  native  country.  We  are  going 
to  extend  the  alfalfa  belt  as  far  north  as  we  can,  and 
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we  hope  that  these  seeds  will  prove  all  that  we  expect 
of  them.  But  there  is  no  use  in  expecting  too  much. 
I  would  not  risk  my  reputation  on  any  positive  pre- 
dictions; I  can  only  say  that  we  confidently  hope  that 
we  have  found  the  right  thing." 

So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  seed  of  this  latest 
acquisition  now  available.  It  will  probably  be  tested 
out  first  at  the  experiment  stations. 


GREEN  MANURING  PLANTS. 

We  are  continually  printing  things  about  growing 
plants  for  plowing  in,  but  general  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject never  seems  to  flag,  and  the  fullest  information  is 
evidently  desirable.  During  the  last  year  Prof.  C.  V. 
Piper,  the  forage  plant  expert  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  made  a  wide  study  of 
cover  crops  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  pub- 
lishes allusions  to  his  observations  and  conclusions  in 
this  State  which  will  be  useful  to  our  readers. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  fifteen  leguminous 
field  crops  that  are  more  or  less  extensively  grown.  In 
the  approximate  order  of  their  importance  they  are 
as  follows:  Red  clover,  alfalfa,  cowpeas,  alsike  clover, 
crimson  clover,  white  clover,  Canada  peas,  soy  beans, 
peanuts,  vetch,  velvet  beans,  Japan  clover,  and  bur 
clover.  A  few  more  are  cultivated  to  a  less  extent,  as 
sweet  clover,  beggarweed,  grass  peas,  fenugreek  and 
horse  beans.  Many  others  have  been  tested  in  an 
experimental  way,  but  as  yet  are  not  grown  as  crops. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  legumes  may  be 
classified  into  three  groups:  (1)  Summer  annuals,  in- 
cluding cowpeas,  soy  beans,  peanuts,  beans,  velvet 
beans,  and  in  the  north  common  vetch  and  Canada 
peas;  (2)  Winter  annuals,  comprising  crimson  clover, 
bur  clover,  hairy  vetch,  and  in  the  south  common  vetch 
and  Canada  peas;  (3)  Biennials  or  perennials,  embrac- 
ing red  clover,  white  clover,  alsike,  clover,  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover. 

Each  of  these  crops  can  be  grown  advantageously  in 
a  more  or  less  definitely  limited  region.  For  the  par- 
ticular purpose  in  view,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  choice 
of  two  or  more  equally  valuable  legumes  is  offered. 
Usually  one  is  so  much  superior  to  any  other  available 
that  substitution  is  practically  out  of  the  question.  In 
a  few  cases,  however,  the  use  of  one  legume  in  place 
of  another  is  practicable.  Thus  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
are  agriculturally  much  alike  and  are  adapted  to  nearly 
the  same  regions.  In  a  like  manner  crimson  clover, 
bur  clover,  and  the  vetches  over  a  large  area  may  be 
used  one  in  place  of  another.  In  some  sections  the 
culture  of  red  clover  is  no  longer  profitable,  principally 
owing  to  diseases.  Alsike  clover  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  as  a  substitute,  but  the  yield  is  ordinarily  much 
less.  There  is  also  an  increasing  use  of  alfalfa  in  place 
of  red  clover,  but  with  alfalfa  the  best  practice  is  to 
keep  the  fields  in  this  crop  three  years  or  longer. 

Nearly  every  legume  has  its  own  particular  strain 
of  nodule  bacteria.  For  example,  that  of  the  clover  is 
different  from  that  of  alfalfa,  and  that  of  the  cowpea 
distinct  from  that  of  the  soy  bean.  In  planting  a 
leguminous  crop  for  the  first  time  it  will  therefore 
often  happen  that  no  tubercles  will  form  on  the  roots, 
because  the  proper  kind  of  bacteria  is  not  present  in 
the  soil.  These  may  be  supplied  by  scattering  soil 
from  a  field  where  the  crop  in  question  has  been  re- 
cently grown,  or  by  using  an  artificial  culture  of  the 
proper  bacteria.  After  the  field  is  once  thoroughly 
inoculated  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  afterwards  in 
getting  an  abundant  supply  of  root  tubercles. 

The  same  strain  of  bacteria  will  often  inoculate  dif- 
ferent closely  related  legumes.  Thus  alfalfa,  bur  clover 
and  sweet  clover  are  tubercled  by  the  same  strain;  a 
different  strain  inoculates  most  kinds  of  vetches,  as 
well  as  the  field  and  garden  peas;  still  another  strain  is 
apparently  used  by  red  clover,  white  clover  and  alsike 
clover  in  common. 

There  is  a  marked  variation  among  different  legumes, 
both  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  naturally  tubercled 
and  in  the  ease  with  which  different  ones  may  be  arti- 
ficially inoculated.  Natural  inoculation  presupposes  the 
existence  of  the  proper  germ  in  the  soil,  and  this  is 
nearly  always  present  over  areas  where  a  particular 
legume  has  been  generally  grown.  Thus  red  clover 
i^  practically  always  naturally  inoculated  in  the  north- 
eastern quarter  of  the  United  States  and  cowpeas  in 
the  southeastern.  Alfalfa  is  naturally  tubercled  as  a 
rule  in  the  west,  while  in  the  east  artificial  inoculation 
is  usually  necessary. 

Artificial  inoculation  is  usually  accomplished  with 
ease  as  regards  cowpeas,  red  clover,  vetches,  field  peas 
and  most  other  legumes.  Soy  beans,  however,  fre- 
quently give  negative  results.  Sweet  clover  is  much 
more  readily  inoculated  than  alfalfa,  though  both  use 
the  same  strain  of  bacteria. 


In  some  cases  the  tubercle  germs  occur  in  sufficient 
abundance  on  the  seeds  to  provide  inoculation.  This 
occurs  more  particularly  on  seeds  that  are  tramped 
out  by  oxen  or  which  otherwise  become  covered  with 
dust  from  the  field. 

At  the  present  time  Canada  peas  are  perhaps  more 
used  than  any  other  legume  in  the  citrus  orchards  in 
California.  The  effect  is  very  satisfactory  so  far  as 
improving  the  tilth  of  the  soil  and  its  ability  to  retain 
water  are  concerned.  There  are  no  accurate  data  avail- 
able, however,  as  to  the  effect  on  the  crop  of  fruit,  but 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be  very  favorable. 

Two  vetches  in  particular  are  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  the  common  vetch,  or  tares,  and  the  hairy,  or 
Russian  vetch.  The  former  is  much  used  as  a  winter 
crop  for  hay  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Southern 
States,  being  commonly  sown  with  oats,  rye  or  wheat. 
It  is  also  extensively  grown  in  the  citrus  orchards  of 
California  as  a  winter  green-manure  crop.  In  the 
Northern  States  it  is  very  likely  to  winter-kill. 

Hairy  vetch  is  in  a  general  way  like  common  vetch, 
but  decidedly  more  resistant  to  cold.  It  will  ordinarily 
survive  the  winter  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada.  In  fact  it  is  more  resistant  to  cold 
than  any  other  annual  legume  grown.  On  this  account 
it  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  north.  In  the  Con- 
necticut valley  it  has  received  much  favor  as  a  winter 
green-manure  and  cover  crop  on  tobacco  lands.  Where 
the  winter  temperature  is  not  cool  enough  to  prevent 
growing,  as  in  California,  it  has  been  found  that  hairy 
vetch  grows  more  slowly  in  cool  weather  than  the  com- 
mon vetch,  and  the  latter  is  therefore  preferred.  Hairy 
vetch,  however,  grows  very  rapidly  as  the  weather  be- 
comes warm. 

Vetches  are  somewhat  objectionable  where  small 
grains  are  used  in  rotation,  as  they  become  somewhat 
weedy  in  grain  fields.  Except  for  this,  vetches  are  a 
very  valuable  crop  and  deserve  much  more  extensive 
cultivation. 

The  Tangier  pea  is  a  native  of  Northern  Africa  and 
has  been  tested  quite  extensively  in  California  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  plant  in  a  general  way 
resembles  the  garden  sweet  pea.  In  comparison  with 
other  legumes  in  California,  the  Tangier  pea  has  given 
the  largest  yields  per  acre.  This  pea  is  also  character- 
ized by  its  ability  to  form  a  very  dense  covering  on 
the  ground,  so  as  to  choke  out  weeds  almost  perfectly. 
Indeed,  no  other  legume  tested  on  weedy  land  in  Cali- 
fornia at  all  equals  the  Tangier  pea  in  this  respect. 
No  experiments  have  yet  been  conducted  to  determine 
the  effect  of  the  Tangier  pea  when  used  as  a  green 
manure  crop,  but  from  the  numerous  large  tubercles 
found  on  the  roots,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  exceedingly  valuable  in  this  respect.  The  hay 
is  eaten  readily  by  horses,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
crop  will  become  important. 


BERMUDA  ONIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Fruit 
Trade  Journal  gives  a  sketch  of  the  Bermuda  onion  in 
this  State,  and  our  relations  to  Texas  in  this  line  of 
production.  Thermal  truck  growers  are  now  shipping 
in  their  first  carloads  of  California  Bermuda  onions, 
and  the  cars  thus  far  received  have  all  been  sold  in 
advance.  The  output  this  season  is  placed  at  60  cars, 
but  it  is  said  that  the  growers  intend  to  pattern  after 
Texas  and  grow  this  product  in  larger  quantities  in 
the  future.  The  onions  are  being  handled  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Vegetable  Union. 

While  Texas  has  had  the  early  market  of  the  United 
States,  up  to  the  present  time,  she  will  now  have  to 
look  to  her  laurels,  for,  if  the  Thermal  ranchers  can 
send  out  60  carloads  the  first  season  they  ever  tried  to 
grow  onions,  what  may  not  be  expected  another  year? 
They  estimate  the  "next  year's  crop  at  300  carloads, 
and  Manager  Curtis  of  the  Vegetable  Union  says  that 
at  least  250  carloads  can  be  distributed  without  in  any 
way  coming  in  competition  with  the  Texas  crop.  As 
Texas  enjoys  a  freight  rate  to  Chicago  50  per  cent 
below  the  rate  fixed  for  California,  the  growers  of  the 
big  empire  need  have  little  fear  of  the  other  fifty  car- 
loads. 


GETTING  RID  OF  SORREL. 

To  the  Editor:  "Farmer,"  Santa  Barbara  county, 
wishes  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  sorrel,  a  pest  with 
which  I  had  some  experience  when  at  Baden,  San 
Mateo  county.  The  sandy  land  to  the  northwest  of 
me  became  one  great  bed  of  sorrel,  covering  several 
square  miles  of  land,  and  it  would  have  been  a  wonder 
if  I  had  escaped  its  evil  effects  on  plowed  land.  It  is 
a  plant  that  luxuriates  in  manured  land,  but  I  gener- 
ally managed  to  keep  it  under  by  growing  cultivated 


crops  for  two  years  in  succession;  that  is,  I  would 
apply  the  manure  for  a  crop  of  mangolds.  After  that 
a  crop  of  fodder  corn  was  grown,  which  left  the  land 
rich  enough  to  grow  heavy  crops  of  grain  hay  for  two 
or  three  years  after  that  (sometimes  as  much  as  five 
tons  to  the  acre),  which  left  no  place  for  sorrel  to 
flourish  in.  At  one  time  it  got  to  be  very  bad  in  a 
large  field  that  I  plowed  every  year  for  grain  hay, 
which  was  too  far  away  to  haul  manure  to  with  profit. 
That  field  I  plowed  as  soon  as  possible  after  taking 
off  the  hay  crop,  leaving  it  in  the  furrow,  without  har- 
rowing, so  that  the  land  got  thoroughly  dried.  I  do 
not  think  that  summer  fallowing,  except  when  the  land 
is  left  rough  and  open  to  the  weather,  is  a  good  plan 
when  the  object  is  to  kill  the  sorrel,  as  pulverizing  the 
soil  keeps  the  land  more  or  less  moist,  by  which  the 
weed  is  encouraged  to  grow,  or  at  least  keep  the 
roots  alive.  Sorrel  is  not  a  deep-rooted  plant,  there- 
fore in  plowing  stubble  a  light  furrow  is  better  than 
deep  plowing,  at  least  it  is  quite  as  effective  and  much 
easier  work. 

It  never  troubled  me  much  in  old  pastures,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  hill  land  that  had  never  been  plowed. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER. 

Woodland,  Yolo  County,  Cal. 


Horticulture. 


THE  WAYS  OF  THE  THRIP 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  issue  of  the  Rural  Press 
of  May  4,  you  ask  for  descriptions  of  the  ways  the 
thrip  manifests  itself  on  the  leaf.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  thrip.  I  have  never 
noticed  the  kind  that  scarifies  the  leaf  and  causes  it  to 
turn  lighter.  The  kind  we  fear,  the  deadly  kind, 
operates  entirely  inside  the  unfolding  bud  of  the  leaf. 
The  growing  shoot  has  always  an  unfolding  bud  at 
its  growing  end.  The  thrip  is  very  small.  If  put 
sideways  through  the  eye  of  a  very  small  cambric 
needle  it  would  just  about  go  through  it.  It  is  only 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  the  sight  is  very  good. 
It  gets  into  the  unfolding  bud,  way  in,  where  the  stems 
of  the  future  leaves  are  still  as  soft  as  jelly,  and  eats 
and  sucks  them.  The  growth  stops  immediately.  Then 
it  attacks  the  stems  of  the  leaves  that  are  a  little 
further  along,  and  while  it  does  not  kill  them,  it 
greatly  weakens  them.  They  push  out,  but  are  very 
small  and  weak  and  puny,  and  never  do  get  to  be  the 
usual  size.  The  weakened  stem  is  apparently  not  able 
to  support  what  leaf  does  push  out,  and  its  edge 
shrivels  and  curls  up  and  turns  black.  Eventually 
(along  about  this  time  of  the  year)  the  blackened 
portion  of  the  leaf  gets  so  dry  that  it  falls  off,  which 
makes  the  leaf  have  the  appearance  of  having  had  its 
edge  eaten  off  by  a  worm. 

You  never  see  this  kind  of  thrip  without  seeing  these 
burned  edges  of  the  leaves  where  it  is  working,  and 
you  never  see  the  burned  edges  of  the  leaves  without 
finding  the  thrip  working  there  in  the  unfolding  buds 
which  are  still  unattacked,  unless  you  look  too  late. 

The  first  crop  come  out  of  the  ground  in  February 
and  are  black.  Being  black,  they  are  much  more  easily 
seen  than  their  much  more  numerous  progeny,  which 
follow  almost  immediately,  and  are  very  soft  and 
nearly  white.  The  black  ones  disappear  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  the  progeny  continue  until  all  the  buds  are  gone 
(about  this  time  of  the  year)  when  they  drop  to  the 
ground  and  bury  themselves  there  until  the  next  Feb- 
ruary. When  they  come  out  the  next  February  they 
can  fly,  but  the  young  ones  apparently  never  get  their 
wings  strong  enough  to  fly  the  year  they  are  hatched. 

No  way  has  yet  been  found  to  successfully  fight 
this  pest.  Spraying  is  useless;  for  if  you  spray  one 
day,  by  the  next  day  the  unfolding  bud  has  exposed 
a  fresh  surface  of  the  bud,  and  that  fresh  surface  is 
where  the  thrip  fly  to  and  enter.  And  there  you  are! 
San  Jose.  S.    F.  LEIB. 

[We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Judge  Leib  for  this  very 

clear  and  edifying  statement. — Ed.] 


A  NEW  CLING  PEACH 

The  Green  Valley  Canning  Co.,  of  Sonoma  county, 
calls  attention  to  a  cling  peach  which  seems  particularly 
adapted  to  that  section.  Mr.  W.  R.  Fletcher,  of  Green 
Valley,  had  a  Muir  tree  that  died  and  sprouted  from 
the  roots.  This  sprout  was  allowed  to  grow  and  be- 
come a  tree,  producing  a  cling  peach  which  in  ap- 
pearance is  very  similar  to  the  Muir,  and  might  prop- 
erly be  called  a  Muir  cling.    It  is  a  sure  bearer,  like  the 
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Muir,  but  of  a  larger  average  size,  running  easily  2J4 
inches  and  better. 

The  Green  Valley  Cannery  canned  a  few  of  these 
peaches  last  year,  and  state  that  they  make  a  superior 
canned  article,  far  ahead  of  the  other  clings  of  that 
section.  This  peach  has  a  very  small  pit,  and  is  free 
from  imperfections,  such  as  split  pits,  etc.  There  is 
therefore  very  little  waste  in  preparing  it  for  the  can, 
which  would  justify  the  canner  in  paying  more  money 
for  it.  It  is  claimed  to  be  far  ahead  of  our  Orange 
and  Wiley  varieties,  as  grown  in  that  section,  and  is 
fully  equal  to  the  best  varieties  of  other  sections,  such 
as  the  Phillips,  Tuscans,  Goldens,  etc. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  had  several  of  these  trees  in  bear- 
ing, which  have  produced  an  abundant  crop  each  year, 
proving  their  adaptability  for  this  section.  He  is 
having  a  large  number  budded  by  the  Santa  Rosa 
nurseryman,  Mr.  A.  F.  Scheidecker.  The  fruit  ripened 
last  season  during  the  first  days  of  September. 


The  Stable. 


THE  SADDLE-HORSE  AND   HIS  GAIT. 

In  spite  of  other  means  of  business  and  recreation  loco- 
motion the  saddle-horse  is  going  forward  in  popularity  and 
commercial  standing.  The  Breeders'  Gazette  gives  a  timely 
review  of  such  facts  and  an  interesting  outline  of  training 
saddle-horses : 

The  report  of  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Saddle-horse  Breeders'  Association  gave  proof 
sufficient  of  the  stability  of  this  branch  of  American 
horse  breeding.  That  association  has  sought  to  estab- 
lish types  through  the  concentration  of  blood  and 
allow  the  user  to  select  the  gaits  to  which  his  mount 
shall  be  educated.  Whether  the  five-gaited  or  the 
three-gaited  horse,  whether  the  horse  that  racks  or 
the  horse  that  walk-trots,  the  aim  has  been  to  get 
an  animal  with  inherited  inclinations  to  carry  weight  under 
the  saddle  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  not  only  in  the  corn  belt  (where  saddle-horses 
are  not  so  common  as  in  the  Southern  States),  but  also 
in  the  range  countries  where  day-in  and  day-out  saddle 
work  taxes  the  riders,  there  is  a  desire  to  learn  of  the 
nicer  points  of  horseback  riding,  the  refinements  of  equi- 
tation. These  are  more  readily  taught  in  the  riding  school 
than  through  the  printed  page,  and  yet  they  must  be  taught 
in  some  way.  Inquiries  frequently  come  for  information 
as  to  how  to  use  a  saddle-horse  that  has  been  educated 
after  the  southern  methods,  or  in  other  words  how  to  get 
a  horse  to  go  the  gaits  to  which  he  has  been  trained.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  try  to  enlighten  readers  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  recurrence  to  it  again  seems  necessary.  In  a  re- 
cent issue  we  endeavored  to  describe  the  gaits  of  a  trained 
saddle-horse,  and  the  subject  will  stand  yet  further  elucida- 
tion, together  with  some  practical  suggestions  on  changing 
the  gait  under  saddle.  A  horse  that  "gangs  his  ain  gait" 
can  hardly  be  called  a  satisfactory  saddler.  No  horseman 
should  rest  content  until  he  has  taught  his  mount  to  change 
his  gait  at  a  given  signal,  so  that  he  may  command  any 
pace  at  will. 

First,  let  us  get  the  names  of  the  gaits  straight  before 
we  straighten  out  the  gaits  themselves.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  term  "single-foot"  aptly  describes  the  "four-beat" 
gait,  or  that  action  in  a  horse  in  which  each  foot  has  a  sep- 
arate fall  on  the  ground ;  but  "the  powers  that  be" — the 
men  who  breed  and  train  horses,  and  who  conduct  the 
American  Saddle-Horse  Breeders'  Association — years  ago 
abandoned  the  use  of  that  term  and  substituted  the  word 
rack.  This  is  not  so  pretty  a  name,  but  it  is  shorter,  it  is 
correct,  and  it  has  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  for  its 
use.  The  single- foot  and  the  rack  ate  one  and  the  same 
gait,  but  it  is  better  to  use  the  word  rack  in  describing  it. 

The  word  "lope"  is  a  contraction  of  gallop.  There  are 
three  words  used  to  describe  this  action,  according  to  its 
speed.  When  a  horse  is  fully  extended  going  fast  it  is 
called  a  run;  when  he  is  going  at  moderate  speed  it  is 
called  a  gallop,  and  when  the  similar  movement  is  executed 
slowly  it  is  called  a  canter.  Yet  another  distinction  may  be 
introduced,  and  that  is  a  hand-gallop.  This  comes  between 
a  canter  and  a  gallop,  but  it  is  more  nearly  like  a 
canter.  But  there  is  much  more  of  a  difference  in  these 
movements  than  mere  speed.  The  gallop  and  run  are  natu- 
ral gaits ;  the  hand-gallop  and  canter  are  cultivated  gaits. 
The  two  first-named  are  rough  to  ride,  the  other  two 
are  pleasant.  The  cultivated  canter  is  not  only  the  slowest 
movement  of  this  action,  but  it  is  performed  with  more 
restaint;  the  horse  works  more  on  his  haunches;  his  hind 
legs  are  better  under  him;  he  bounds  up  in  front  lightly 
and  drops  to  the  ground  in  the  same  manner,  sustaining 
his  weight  on  his  hind  legs  and  haunches  instead  of  letting 


it  come  down  "ker-plunk,"  as  in  the  gallop  or  run.  The 
canter  is  done  on  the  curb,  and  the  horse  arches  his  neck 
and  sets  his  head  a  little  lower  than  in  trot  or  rack,  but  the 
educated  horse  does  not  take  hold  hard  in  a  canter.  The 
slower  this  gait  is  performed,  when  done  with  prompt- 
ness, animation  and  exactness,  the  better.  Hence  the  Ken- 
tucky expression:  "He  can  canter  all  day  in  the  shade  of 
an  apple  tree."  But  it  should  not  be  a  lazy,  listless,  loose 
gait.  The  fore  feet  should  rise  from  the  ground  almost 
simultaneously  and  the  hind  feet  likewise.  The  "three- 
foot"  canter. — or  a  canter  in  front  and  a  rack  or  "jiggle"  be- 
hind,— is  not  desirable ;  it  is  a  mixed  gait.  The  horse  that 
seems  fairly  aching  to  run  and  yet  restrains  his  spirits  at 
the  will  of  the  rider  and  canters  lightly  on  the  curb  at 
about  five  miles  an  hour  is  doing  the  proper  caper.  This 
is  the  educated  saddle  gait.  A  gallop  is  faster,  unedu- 
cated and  far  less  pleasant  to  ride.  When  a  horse  can  can- 
ter the  rider  should  have  more  pride  in  the  gait  than  to 
call  it  a  "lope." 

All  saddle-horses  educated  in  the  South  are  broken  prac- 
tically alike.  That  is,  they  have  been  taught  the  same  sig- 
nals for  changing  gaits.  When  trainers  themselves  have 
not  been  educated,  but  are  of  the  rough  "home-spun"  kind, 
there  is  no  such  uniformity  of  signals.  If  your  horse  has 
been  educated  by  a  competent  trainer,  let  us  ride  out  to- 
gether and  see  what  can  be  done  with  him.  We  will  start 
on  the  walk;  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  saddle  gaits.  If 
riding  with  a  double-rein  bridle,  with  curb  and  snaffle 
bits,  take  him  on  the  snaffle  lightly.  By  word  or  touch  of 
whip  or  crop,  or  by  touch  of  spur,  if  necessary,  urge  him 
to  the  top  of  his  speed  at  the  flat-foot  walk.  Keep  him  up 
to  the  mark.  There  is  a  time  to  lay  the  reins  loosely  on 
his  neck  and  loaf,  but  not  now.  Hold  him  steadily  at  the 
flat-foot  walk,  and  if  he  is  a  good  walker  he  will  carry 
you  four  miles  an  hour;  if  he  takes  you  five  m  iles  in  that 
time  you  have  as  good  a  walker  as  any  man  possesses. 

Now  we  will  go  from  the  walk  to  the  running-walk  or 
slow-pace — the  slow  "jiggle."  They  are  easier  gaits  than 
the  walk  and  faster.  They  are  right  o«  the  edge  of  a 
"four-beat  gait.  That  is,  you  can  hear  each  foot-fall  dis- 
tinctly. Loosen  your  snaffle  reins  and  take  hold  lightly  of 
the  curb  and  give  him  a  touch  of  the  spur,  urging  him  just 
out  of  a  walk.  These  are  gaits  a  little  faster  than  a  walk 
and  not  so  fast  as  a  rack.  They  are  what  are  called  slow 
gaits.  Cleanly  performed  they  are  delightful  to  ride;  they 
are  all-day  gaits.  The  real  old-fashioned  plantation  run- 
ning walker  is  a  "nodder" ;  he  keeps  time  to  his  pace  by 
the  nodding  of  his  head,  just  as  a  mule  does  by  the  flop 
of  his  ears.  The  slow-pace  is  not  the  side-wheel  gait  of 
the  harness  horse ;  there  is  too  much  roll  to  that.  It  is 
a  similar  gait,  but  instead  of  both  feet  on  one  side  of  the 
body  striking  the  ground  at  exactly  the  same  instant,  there 
is  just  enough  break  in  the  impact  to  introduce  a  short  in- 
terval and  rob  the  gait  of  the  unpleasant  roll  of  the  side- 
wheeler.  The  fox-trot  is  the  other  slow  gait.  It  is  a  dog- 
trot, a  slow  and  rather  loose-jointed  trot,  a  "shog."  Which- 
ever gait  the  horse  strikes  when  pushed  out  of  a  walk  hold 
him  to  it.  Do  not  let  him  forge  ahead  into  a  rack  or  a  trot, 
or  fall  back  into  a  walk. 

Now  that  your  horse  has  shown  that  he  can  go  along 
nicely  in  the  slow-pace  we  will  rack  down  that  smooth 
road  ahead  which  is  not  too  soft  on  its  surface — for  the 
rack  is  rather  a  hard  gait  on  a  horse  and  the  going  can 
easily  be  too  soft  for  him.  You  have  him  on  the  curb; 
increase  the  pressure  a  little,  give  him  the  leg — that  is, 
grip  him  with  your  knees  so  that  he  will  feel  the  clasp — 
and  give  him  the  spur.  A  horse  is  taught  to  rack  by 
spurring  him  forward  and  curbing  him  back  ;  he  then  flies 
into  what  may  be  called  a  "condensed  trot" — which  is  a 
good  description  of  the  rack.  A  racking  horse  must  go 
up  against  the  curb,  and  above  all  things  he  must  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  swinging  side- wheel  pace.  If  he 
falters  touch  him  with  the  spur  and  lift  him  gently  on  the 
bit  to  steady  him.  Do  not  gouge  him  or  rip  him.  Spurs 
should  be  used  thus  for  punishment  only  in  the  most  ex- 
treme necessity.  A  willing  horse  will  soon  learn  to  respond 
instantly  when  he  feels  the  heel  move  backward  to  his 
flank,  even  before  he  is  touched  with  the  steel. 

Let  us  now  drop  out  of  the  rack.  Release  the  curb  reins, 
teach  him  to  slow  down  at  the  word  "steady,"  and  come 
down  easily — generally  through  a  running-walk — into  the 
walk.  We  now  want  to  stir  up  our  livers  a  bit,  and  hence 
will  trot  over  that  stretch  of  road  ahead  of  us.  Of  course 
we  could  have  gone  into  the  trot  from  that  fast  rack  that 
we  were  riding ;  that  is,  some  horses  could  have  done  it, 
but  the  ordinary  rider  will  do  well  to  go  at  each  gait  from 
the  flat-foot  walk,  except  when  stealing  into  the  rack  from 
the  slow-pace.  Our  horses  have  had  a  brief  breathing 
spell  and  are  ready  for  the  trot. 

Take  your  horse  on  the  snaffle  entirely ;  do  not  lug  on 
both  curb  and  snaffle,  as  so  many  do  who  try  to  ride  with 
double  rein,  but  have  never  learned  how.  "Cluck"  to  him, 
and  as  he  prepares  to  start  off  begin  to  post — that  is,  rise 
in  the  saddle.  If  your  horse  is  "on  an  edge"  in  his  gaits 
he  will  trot.    Sometimes  he  will  make  a  mistake  and  start 


out  on  a  "jiggle."  Bring  him  immediately  to  a  walk  and 
try  again.  As  you  give  him  the  word  this  time  reach  for- 
ward and  with  your  right  hand  grasp  him  by  the  mane  well 
up  on  the  neck.  If  he  does  not  trot  then  he  has  forgotten 
his  early  lessons  and  needs  to  be  worked  with.  Some  train- 
ers give  the  signal  to  trot  by  pulling  an  ear ;  this  is  any- 
thing but  sightly.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  pull  the 
mane,  but  to  twist  and  pull  at  the  ear  in  the  attempt  to 
start  a  horse  on  a  trot  is  a  trick  that  ought  never  to  be 
taught.  The  thoroughly  broken  horse  should  trot  when  he 
is  taken  on  the  snaffle  and  touched  on  the  neck  with  hand 
or  crop.  This  is  getting  down  to  a  fine  point,  but  that  is 
just  where  it  ought  to  be. 

If  you  were  riding  with  single  curb-rein  bridle  you  would 
probably  have  to  take  hold  of  the  mane  and  hold  it  for  a 
few  seconds  while  you  begin  to  post.  The  user  of  the 
double-rein  has  the  advantage ;  his  signal  to  trot  can 
scarcely  be  noticed.  This  is  desirable,  as  the  less  fuss  and 
flurry  in  changing  gaits  the  better.  When  your  horse 
strikes  a  square  trot  hold  him  on  the  snaffle  and  make  him 
work  up  to  it.  Do  not  let  him  sprawl  along  in  an  extended 
trot,  as  in  harness.  Keep  him  in  hand ;  keep  his  legs  work- 
ing under  him,  and  post  just  as  little  as  need  be  to  catch 
the  motion  of  the  horse.  Do  not  rise  so  high  in  the  saddle 
at  every  step  that  a  man  could  throw  a  yellow  dog  by  the 
tail  under  you. 

Well,  is  your  liver  sufficiently  agitated  for  the  time?  Let 
us  slow  down  then  and  walk  a  bit.  We  may  even  loaf  a 
while  and  let  the  horses  take  care  of  themselves,  but  it  is 
well  not  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  it,  as  the  horse  will  quickly 
learn  to  want  his  own  way  in  everything.  And  now  for 
the  canter,  the  most  graceful  and  enjoyable  gait  when  per- 
fectly performed.  Take  your  horse  in  hand.  Let  him 
know  that  the  loafing  time  is  ended.  Pull  him  together 
until  his  legs  are  under  him;  balance  him,  and  take  him 
on  the  curb  lightly,  lean  forward  a  bit,  and  salute  him  with 
the  right  hand.  That  is,  raise  your  right  hand  so  that  he 
may  see  it.  If  he  does  not  "catch  on,"  snap  your  fingers. 
A  well  broken  horse  will  at  once  bound  into  a  canter. 
An  educated  saddler  rarely  forgets  this  signal. 

We  have  set  forth  the  code  of  signals  in  ordinary  use  by 
Southern  trainers  of  saddle-horses.  Of  course  there  are 
variations.  All  horses  will  not  respond  to  all  of  these 
signals.  A  horse  has  some  individuality  and  a  mind  of  its 
own  as  well  as  a  man.  In  that  event  something  else  that  he 
does  comprehend  readily  is  tried.  But  by  all  means  teach 
your  horse  to  change  his  gaits  at  your  will  and  not  his. 


The  Irrigator. 


REDUCTION  IN   RECLAMATION  WORK. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing general  instructions  to  the  director  of  the  reclama- 
tion service:  Concentrate  on  and  give  preference  to 
the  works  upon  which  construction  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  where  the  projects  will  soon  be  producing 
revenue.  Discontinue  further  expenditures  for  general 
investigations.  Arrange  wherever  practicable  for  the 
reduction  or  suspension  of  work  on  projects  which  are 
so  located  that  favorable  bids  for  construction  have  not 
been  secured.  Recommend  for  restoration  to  entry 
all  lands  now  reserved  under  the  terms  of  the  Recla- 
mation Act,  the  reclamation  of  which  cannot  be  under- 
taken in  the  near  future,  withholding,  however,  all 
reservoir  sites  or  lands  which  may  be  required  for 
rights  of  way  for  future  works  whose  practicability 
has  been  determined. 

In  explanation  of  these  instructions,  the  Secretary 
said  that  the  notably  increased  cost  of  materials  and 
construction,  the  uncertainties  encountered  in  trans- 
portation and  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor  are 
deterring  contractors  from  bidding  for  the  government 
work. 

Conditions  have  altered  so  materially  since  the  first 
estimates  of  cost  of  construction  were  made  and  the 
allotments  of  the  fund  approved,  that  he  deemed  it 
advisable  to  direct  that  a  reduction  of  the  work  in 
some  instances  and  a  suspension  in  others  be  con- 
sidered. It  would  be  most  unwise  to  continue  work 
where  circumstances  are  so  disadvantageous,  or  to  in- 
cur expenses  which  in  the  future  may  be  considered  as 
unduly  large.  • 

By  concentrating  on  those  works  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, new  revenues  will  be  coming  into  the  fund, 
and  when  the  labor  conditions  and  transportation  facili- 
ties become  normal,  the  work  on  other  projects  can 
go  forward  more  economically  and  with  greater 
rapidity.  The  expenditures  during  the  past  quarter 
have  averaged  about  $1,500,000  a  month.  At  this  rate, 
the  funds  available  for  new  construction  will  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 


May  18,  1907. 
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The  Markets. 


Wheat. 

Since  last  week  the  market  in  wheat  has  grown  de- 
cidedly firmer  for  all  grades.  May  wheat,  which  was 
quoted  a  few  days  ago  at  $1.44,  is  now  selling  easily  at 
$1.49,  and  buyers  are  eager  at  even  that  price.  All 
grades  have  advanced  about  $1  per  ton  over  last  week. 
Those  who  have  grain  to  sell  are  asking  just  about 
what  they  please  and  purchasers  are  meeting  them. 
Millers  seem  willing  to  pay  anything  for  wheat  if  it  is 
choice  grade.  The  poorer  grades,  which  were  neglected 
earlier  in  the  season,  are  in  excellent  demand  now  and 
find  ready  sale  at  prices  which  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lous earlier.  All  foreign  wheat  is  much  higher.  The 
Chicago  market  has  risen  3  cents  a  bushel  since  last 
week,  which  causes  a  slightly  firmer  feeling  than  other- 
wise would  be  the  case.  Prospects  are  for  still  higher 
prices  before  they  go  down.    The  end  is  not  in  sight. 

Barley. 


close  at  hand  there  is  to  be  noticed  a  growing  diverg- 
ence between  the  prices  of  poor  and  good  grades  of 
hay.  Off  grades  of  wheat  and  tame  oat  hay  have  been 
selling  as  low  as  $10  and  $11  a  ton,  with  stock  hay  sell- 
ing at  from  $8  to  $9.  A  strictly  fancy  article  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  command  a  very  good  price,  and  is 
eagerly  sought  for  by  retail  dealers.  The  crop  outlook 
is  unchanged,  for,  although  rain  has  been  threatening 
for  several  days,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  down- 
pour anywhere. 

Poultry. 

Owing  to  the  strike  situation  and  the  general  feeling 
of  tightness  there  has  been  very  little  demand  for  poul- 
try during  the  past  week.  Prices  have  accordingly 
dropped  considerably  and  dealers  are  not  at  all  anxious 
to  increase  their  stocks.  Small  broilers  are  quoted  at 
$2.50,  large  ones  at  $4.  Fryers  fetch  from  $6  to  $7. 
Small  California  hens  are  bringing  from  $5  to  $6. 
Though  there  are  very  few  large  young  roosters  on 
the  market,  they  are  quoted  at  from  $9  to  $10  a  dozen. 
Other  poultry  is  depressed  in  proportion.  Squabs  are 
quoted  as  low  as  $2  and  old  pigeons  as  $1.25  per  dozen. 
There  are  few  turkeys  in  evidence  and  there  is  nracti- 


receipts  the  prices  of  cherries  have  lessened,  now  being 
from  $1  to  $2.50,  according  to  quality.  The  fruit  is 
coming  from  all  over,  principally  from  Stockton,  Sac- 
ramento, Vacaville,  and  Sonoma.  The  price  is  still  too 
high  for  shipment  South,  but  dealers  are  expecting  to 
send  a  large  quantity  to  Los  Angeles  when  the  good 
fruit  gets  down  to  $1  a  box. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  strong  this  week.  Standards  find  a 
ready  market  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  up;  choice 
fruit  brings  from  $2.50  to  $2.75,  and  fancy  from  $3  to 
$3.50.  Seedlings  and  Mediterranean  sweets  sell  easily 
at  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  box.  Lemons  are  a  good  deal 
weaker  than  when  last  reported.  The  break  in  the 
Eastern  market  is  largely  responsible  for  the  falling 
off  here.  The  local  quotations  have  decreased  $1,  the 
price  being  $3.50  this  week. 

Dried  Fruits. 

.  The  market  for  dried  fruits  rules  firm  with  prunes, 
as  for  some  time  past,  the  center  of  interest.  Buyers 
who  a  short  time  ago  made  some  purchases  of  the  com- 
ing crop  of  prunes,  report  that  no  more  are  to  be  had 
at  that  price  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  as  growers  will 
sell  no  more,  owing  to  the  outlook  for  a  short  crop. 
New  York  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  Eastern  buy- 
ers have  paid  as  high  as  3}i  cents,  four-size  basis,  in 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  that  no  opening  prices  under 
that  figure  can  be  obtained  from  sellers.  Peaches  and 
apricots  continue  very  stiff  with  all  conditions  in  favor 
of  high  prices.  Raisins  are  firm  with  stocks  well 
cleaned  up.  Opening  prices  in  New  York  for  the  new 
crop  were  announced  on  May  10th,  being  2l/2  cents 
higher  than  last  year.  They  are  &%  cents  for  one  pound 
fancy  cartons  for  shipment  in  the  first  half  of  October 
and  8  cents  for  the  last  half  of  that  month.  Choice  for 
October  shipment  opened  at  7%  cents. 

Wool. 

Local  people  report  good  wool  selling  here  well,  but 
the  Eastern  markets  are  admitted  to  be  dull.  As  usual, 
local  handlers  claim  that  the  prices  paid  at  the  Red 
Bluff  sale,  on  May  9th,  were  too  high.  At  this  sale 
about  1200  bales  changed  hands  at  a  range  of  from  22 
to  24  cents. 


SHIPMENT  OF  LIVESTOCK. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  has  issued  new 
regulations  governing  the  interstate  shipment  of  live- 
stock, superseding  the  regulations  which  went  into 
effect  on  June  1,  1905.  The  new  regulations  became 
effective  on  April  15. 

The  regulations  prescribe  that  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ascertain  the  existence  of  an  epidemic  of  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease  among  cattle,  notice  of 
such  fact  shall  be  given  and  the  area  in  which  the  in- 
fected cattle  are  located  shall  be  quarantined.  Before 
offering  cattle  for  interstate  transportation,  all  persons 
or  corporations  are  required  to  exercise  reasonable 
diligence  to  ascertain  whether  the  cattle  to  be  trans- 
ported are  affected  with  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease. 

Vehicles  which  have  been  used  in  transportation  of 
diseased  cattle  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected in  accordance  with  the  method  prescribed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  before  they  can  be  used 
for  the  transportation  of  other  cattle.  Cars,  boats, 
public  stockyards,  feeding  stations  and  appurtenances 
which  have  contained  diseased  cattle  or  cattle  which 
have  been  exposed  to  disease  must  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected, and  failure  to  do  this  will  subject  the  place  to 
quarantine  by  the  bureau.  If  necessary,  any  interstate 
shipments  of  livestock  may  be  stopped  in  transit  for 
inspection  at  the  order  of  an  inspector  of  the  bureau. 
Where  an  inspection  certificate  is  required  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  it  will  be  furnished  without 
the  payment  of  fees  or  charges  of  any  nature.  Special 
regulations  are  also  prescribed  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  splenetic  fever,  scabies,  and  other  diseases. 

Speaking  of  cattle  reminds  us  of  an  account  of  a 
balloonist's  affair  in  Illinois  recently.  After  consider- 
able high  flying  the  balloon  came  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  herd  of  cattle  on  a  farm,  stampeding  the  herd. 
A  team,  being  worked  in  a  field  adjoining,  took  fright 
and  ran  away.  "Farmers  hurried  to  the  spot  and 
assisted  the  aeronaut  to  pack  up  the  balloon,"  naively 
remarks  the  writer.  After  mussing  up  the  ranch  in 
that  way,  and  doubtless  doing  much  damage,  the 
farmers  hurried  with  fresh  aid  to  the  uninjured  in- 
truder and  forgot  their  own  discomfiture.  Verily 
farmers  are  a  long-suffering  people. 


Barley  is  very  fine  this  week.  Good  feed  grain  brings 
$1.25  per  cental  on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  Specu- 
lators are  prophesying  that  before  the  end  of  the  month 
May  barley  will  be  quoted  at  $1.30,  as  the  price  must 
necessarily  rise  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  have 
sold  short.  Thousands  of  tons  are  contracted  for,  and 
the  sellers  will  probably  have  a  hard  time  getting  the 
grain  to  deliver,  even  at  advanced  figures.  In  the  coun- 
try the  situation  is  even  worse  than  in  San  Francisco. 
Those  who  have  the  grain  are  refusing  to  put  a  price 
on  it,  preferring  to  hold  on  still  longer.  Brewing  bar- 
ley has  risen  from  $1.30  to  $1.32^4  per  cental,  with 
Chevalier  selling  readily  at  $1.35. 

Oats. 

Although  there  have  been  very  large  receipts  from 
the  North  during  the  week,  prices  have  failed  to  come 
down.  Indeed,  they  show  an  upward  tendency  and 
many  are  prophesying  a  speedy  rise  of  quotations. 
Holders  are  asking  as  high  as  $1.75  for  Northern  white 
oats  and  finding  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  all  they 
care  to  at  that  figure.  The  state  is  practically  cleaned 
out  of  red  oats,  and  the  little  that  remains  is  quoted 
at  prices  ranging  almost  up  to  those  of  white  oats. 

Corn. 

In  the  corn  market  much  the  same  condition  holds 
as  with  milling  wheat.  The  buyer  has  to  accept  what- 
ever the  seller  wishes  to  ask,  and  there  is  not  much 
delay  in  snapping  up  all  that  is  offered  at  very  good 
figures.  For  the  good  grades  of  dry  corn  there  is  the 
briskest  possible  demand,  and  the  market  is  nearly 
bare.    Wet  corn,  however,  finds  no  market  at  all. 

Rye. 

The  price  of  rye  has  managed  to  hold  its  own  at  the 
quotations  of  last  week,  the  demand  slightly  increasing 
and  the  supply  being  not  so  greatly  in  excess.  About 
$1.45  is  the  usual  quotation. 

Millstuffs. 

In  feedstuffs  the  prices  are  still  declining.  The  de- 
mand is  still  slack,  though  the  large  number  of  horses 
being  employed  during  the  car  strike  for  passenger 
purposes  will  probably  result  in  a  slightly  improved 
demand  shortly.  The  supply  of  green  feed,  however, 
is  plentiful  and  while  other  expenses  are  so  high  many 
owners  of  stock  are  inclined  to  depend  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  the  cheaper  provender  for  their  animals. 

Flour. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  about  the  market 
in  flour.  The  quotations  are  still  at  the  old  figures  and 
the  business  is  going  on  about  as  usual.  The  increased 
price  of  milling  wheat  will  probably  result  in  another 
rise  before  long,  but  millers  are  endeavoring  to  hold 
down  the  price  as  long  as  possible. 

Hay. 

So  many  cars  have  been  received  during  the  last 
few  days  that  there  has  been  a  decided  congestion  in 
the  San  Francisco  yards.  During  the  latter  part  of 
this  week  this  has  been  relieved,  as  less  hay  has  come 
in,  and  the  order  has  gone  forth  to  the  principal  ship- 
ping districts  to  receive  no  more  cars  for  San  Francisco 
for  a  while.  The  arrivals  have  reached  a  total  of  4150 
tons,  as  against  4780  for  the  week  preceding.  It  is 
expected  that  the  light  arrivals,  sure  to  follow  the 
congestion  experienced  here,  will  bring  the  market 
up  again  to  where  it  was  before,  though  there  has  been 
a  weakness  for  the  past  few  days.    With  the  new  crop 


cally  no  demand  for  them. 

Butter. 


Butter  is  still  strong,  though  it  has  declined  half  a 
cent  within  the  week  and  is  now  quoted  at  22y2  cents 
a  pound.  Considerable  quantities  are  being  stored, 
though  not  so  much  as  in  previous  years.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  price  of  storage  butter  will  go  as  high 
as  28  cents  in  the  fall.  There  are  considerable  amounts 
of  store  butter  coming  which  command  21  cents. 

Eggs. 

The  market  in  eggs  is  overloaded  with  store  eggs, 
which  are  moving  very  slowly.  They  are  quoted  at 
from  15  cents  up,  being  smaller  than  the  selected 
product  and  not  so  much  sought  after.  The  choice 
brands  are  keeping  up  better,  and  in  some  cases  are 
quoted  as  high  as  22  cents. 

Cheese. 

Large  quantities  of  this  product  are  being  shipped 
North,  going  especially  to  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Spo- 
kane. The  large  supply;  however,  has  slightly  weakened 
the  market,  so  that  the  best  quotation  now  is  \\l/2  cents, 
against  \2l/2  cents  last  week.  None  of  the  dealers  are 
yet  beginning  to  put  cheese  into  storage.  The  season 
has  not  commenced  as  yet  for  that  activity  to  manifest 
itself.  The  local  demand  is  not  strong,  one  reason  be- 
ing the  car  strike. 

Vegetables. 

Green  corn  is  just  beginning  to  come  in  from  Hono- 
lulu and  is  finding  a  ready  market  at  fancy  prices.  The 
few  ears  that  arrived  this  week  brought  $2  a  dozen  and 
were  eagerly  snapped  up  at  that  price.  Cultivated 
mushrooms  are  bringing  75  cents  a  pound,  as  the  wild 
variety  is  entirely  out  of  the  market.  Dealers  say  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  price  rising,  as  the  de- 
mand falls  off  to  nothing  above  75  cents.  Rhubard  is 
coming  in  fair  quantity  from  Alameda  county,  the  ordi- 
nary grades  selling,  as  before,  at  75  cents  or  $1  a  box. 
The  mammoth  rhubard  is  in  good  demand,  but  very 
little  is  coming  in.  It  sells  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Sum- 
mer squash  is  beginning  to  become  a  factor  in  the 
trade,  selling  now  at  15  cents  a  pound.  String  and  wax 
beans  shows  signs  of  weakening  under  increasing  re- 
ceipts, being  quoted  now  at  15  cents  or  less  a  pound. 
Old  onions  are  again  in  oversupply  and  hard  to  sell. 
They  are  finding  a  very  poor  market  at  prices  ranging 
from  3l/2  to  4  cents  a  pound.  Bermuda  and  Texas 
onions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  risen,  the  demand  hav- 
ing increased  within  the  last  few  days  considerably. 
The  prices  are  now  4  cents  and  up.  The  Stockton  crop 
of  onions  has  been  practically  wiped  out  by  the  recent 
floods,  and  no  onions  from  there  or  the  Sacramento 
valley  are  coming  in.  Practically  no  new  onions  are 
on  the  market  except  the  green  stuff,  which  is  not  in 
the  same  class. 

Potatoes. 

Old  potatoes  are  rapidly  declining  in  value,  though 
receipts  are  not  large.  The  demand  has  fallen  off  enor- 
mously, the  call  being  all  for  new  potatoes.  No  Ore- 
gon goods  are  coming  in,  nor  any  from  the  East.  The 
total  receipts  average  about  200  sacks  daily,  and  they 
are  finding  very  slow  market.  Prices  range  from  $1.60 
to  $1.75.  The  new  potatoes  are  passing  off  rapidly  at 
from  $3.50  to  $4. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

A  few  boxes  of  new  apricots  have  arrived  from  Yuma 
and  have  sold  at  $2.50  per  crate.  The  fruit  is  expected 
to  come  in  soon  in  larger  quantity.    Under  increasing 
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the  Canadian  Pacific 
irrigated  tract  in  Southern  Alberta  water 
is  obtained  from  the  Bow  River,  which  draws 
its  supply  from  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moutains. 
As  the  season  advances  the  snow  melts  higher  and  higher 
up  in  the  Rockies,  and  thus  a  constant,  unfailing  supply  of  water 
is  furnished  to  the  Bow  which  fills  the  irrigation  ditches  during  the 
spring  and  summer  season  -at  the  very  time  moisture  is  needed  to  mature 
the  crops. 

Owing  to  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  coming  from  the  mountains,  it 
s  unnecessary  to  build  storage  dams  or  reservoirs.  The  flow  of  water  in  the 
Bow  Kiver  has  been  measured  year  after  year  by  the  Government,  and  it  has  been 
found  just  what  the  minimum  flow  is.  The  Government  does  not  authorize  the  building 
of  irrigation  works  to  take  more  than  the  minimum  flow  from  the  river,  so  the  settler  is 
assured  that  in  the  very  dryest  season  he  will  have  all  the  water  he  cares  to  use. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  plenty  of  moisture  on  good  ground,  with  a  good  climate, 
means  a  bountiful  harvest.    On  the  irrigated  lands  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  Southern 
Alberta  you  will  always  have  plenty  of  moisture,  and  as  the  ground  is  rich  and  ihe  climate  is 
the  best,  crops  must  be  good. 

Almost  any  kind  of  grain  and  root  crops  can  be  raised.  There  is  a  good  market  at  the 
very  door  of  the  settler,  and  thus  every  opportunity  for  money  making  is  to  be  found  on  this 
i  vast  tract. 

If  you  think  of  changing  your  location  you  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not  investigate 
i  this  opportunity.   You  will  find  nowhere  else  the  chances  for  making  money  and  the  per- 
fect farming  conditions  that  prevail  here. 

Write  us  at  once,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  to  take  a  trip  through  the  finest  agri- 
cultural country  on  the  American  continent,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  how  to 
obtain  a  home  that  will  provide  all  the  luxuries  of  life  and  make  you  and  your 
children  rich.   __ 

Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Colonization 
Company,  Limited, 

61  Ninth  Ave.  West.  CALGARY.  ALT  A  .  CANADA 

Sales  Department,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
Irrigated  Lands. 


The  Home  Circle. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

As  bright  as  are  sun  rays  through  cloud 
rifts, 

As  welcome  as  flowers  in  May, 
As  fair  as  a  clear,  golden  sunset 

At  the  close  of  a  dark,  rainy  day. 
Unto  hearts  that  are  fainting  and  weary, 

Unto  feet  that  are  slow  in  life's  race, 
Are  the  words  of  a  glad,  cheerful  spirit, 

Or  the  smiles  of  a  bright,  cheerful  face. 

Then  speak  not  the  words  of  repining, 
Though  oft  to  the  lips  they  arise; 

Proclaim  that  the  sun  is  still  shining 
When    his  light    is  not  seen    in  our 
skies. 

To  your  own  heart  and  other  hearts 
round  you 
Keep  singing  a  joyous  refrain, 
For    the    sweetest   of   songs   that  e'er 
found  you 
Was  the  bird-song  you  heard  through 
the  rain. 

Ah,    the    long,    dusty    highway  grows 
weary 

To  thousand  of  worn,  marching  feet, 
But  the  change  to  the  steps  of  the  victor 
When   music  comes   down   the  long 
street! 

Fling  out,  then,  the  spirit's  own  music, 
To  comfort,  to  lift  and  to  bless, 

And  march  to  the  jubilant  measures 
Of  the  chorus  of  Cheerfulness. 


A    MAN'S  BLINDNESS. 

Mr.  Grebelle  repeated  the  words  of 
the  note  over  and  over  again.  They 
had  not  made  much  impression  upon 
him  at  the  time  of  reading,  scarcely 
rousing  him  from  thoughts  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  but  now,  as  he  tramped  the 
dusty  road  toward  the  little  country 
station  going  back  to  town  for  another 
week  of  heat  and  turmoil,  he  found  him- 
self recalling  the  few  sentences  in  his 
wife's  handwriting  which  had  jumped 
out  at  him  from  the  partially  folded 
paper. 

"I  am  tired  and  sick  of  it  all.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  at  last.  There  must 
be  a  little  happiness  for  me  somewhere 
in  the  world,  and  so  I  shall  be  at  the 
dock  among  the  willows  by  ten  o'clock 
sharp  prepared  to  go  away  forever." 

That  was  all.  He  had  not  consciously 
intended  to  read  so  much.  Then  Lola 
had  entered  the  room  a  trifle  flurried. 
Lola,  with  her  pretty  soft  hair  and 
dainty  morning  gown. 

He  remembered  that  she  went  straight 
to  her  desk  and  seized  the  note,  giving 
him  a  keen  glance  of  suspicion  which 
he  pretended  not  to  notice. 

Then  he  had  kissed  her  as  usual  and 
started  for  the  station. 

It  was  Monday  morning,  and  some- 
thing might  be  doing  in  Union  Gas,  but 
as  he  trudged  along  the  sun-warm  high- 
way, the  words  of  his  wife's  note  went 
with  him,  beating  insistently  into  his 
mind. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  short  and  drew 
his  hand  across  his  moist  forehead. 

Lola  was  tired  and  sick  of  it  all,  he 
told  himself,  and  Lola  was  his  wife,  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  made  life 
worth  the  living. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  at  last  and 
was  going  out  into  the  world  to  seek 
for  happiness. 

Mr.  Grebelle  looked  around  him  be- 
wilderedly. 

He  thought  this  was  a  very  pretty 
country  where  they  had  built  their  sum- 
mer home  and  Lola  seemed  to  like  it  at 
first.  He  recollected  in  the  beginning, 
how  like  a  child  she  was  in  her  enthusi- 
asm. Now  she  was  tired  and  sick  of  it, 
and  unhappy.    Poor  Lola!    And  he  had 


no  time  to  stay  and  comfort  her  since 
Union  Gas  was  going  to  be  active  that 
day. 

He  started  forward  again  at  the 
thought.  It  meant  much  to  him,  this 
deal  in  Union  Gas,  but  again  Lola's 
written  words  repeated  themselves. 

Now,  to  whom  could  Lola  be  writ- 
ing a  note  like  that?  And  she  would 
be  at  the  dock  among  the  willows  at 
ten  o'clock  sharp.    What  did  she  mean? 

A  terrified  feeling  swept  over  the  man 
so  that  his  knees  trembled  and  he  paused 
again.  It  was  hard  to  understand,  of 
course,  but  Lola  had  always  been  a  bit 
incomprehensible  to  him,  even  in  the  old 
days  when  they  had  seen  more  of  one 
another. 

The  train  whistle  again  startled  him 
into  activity.  There  was  that  matter  of 
Union  Gas.  He  must  be  on  the  spot  or 
he  might  not  make  the  money  calculated 
on.  But  then,  if  Lola  was  going  away, 
what  did  he  want  of  money? 

Lola  going  away!  The  idea  frightened 
him.  Why,  she  must  not  go  away. 
There  was  no  reason  for  anything  with- 
out Lola. 

The  train  shrieked  up  to  the  station 
and  then  plunged  cityward. 

Mr.  Grebelle  uttered  a  slight  rattling 
cry  which  meant  relinquishment  of  his 
profits  on  Union  Gas. 

Upon  the  instant  of  ten,  Lola  Grebelle 
pushed  aside  the  willows  and  stepped 
upon  the  narrow  boat  landing.  She 
wore  a  cool,  gray  traveling  frock  and 
carried  a  smart  valise. 

Mr.  Grebelle  came  forward  to  meet 
her. 

"You!"  she  exclaimed,  shrinking. 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  he  said  simply. 
'I  know  you  are  tired  and  sick  of  me, 
and  have  made  up  your  mind  to  seek 
happiness  with  somebody  else,  and  1 
know  how  selfish  I  am  to  interfere,  but 
it  just  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  I  can 
have  it  that  way.  There  isn't  anything 
left  in  this  world  for  me  if  you  go 
away." 

The  woman's  face  hardened. 

"You  have  been  spying  upon  me,"  she 
said  contemptuously. 

His  face  contracted  with  a  spasm  of 
pain. 

"You  know  I  wouldn't  do  anything 
like  that."    He  spoke  wearily. 

"Then  why  are  you  here  now?  Why 
did  you  pretend  to  start  for  town  and 
sneak  back  to  intercept  me?" 

"I  didn't  realize  what  it  meant.  You 
see  the  note  lay  there  on  the  table  half 
unfolded  and  the  words  sprang  out  at 
me.  I  did  not  understand  until  I  was 
half  way  to  the  station,  and  then  some- 
how I  missed  the  train,  and  Union  Gas 
is  going  to  be  a  feature  of  the  market 
to-day,  too,"  he  added  dully. 

Mrs.  Grebelle's  lips  curled. 

"Really!  I  suppose  I  should  feel  flat- 
tered to  know  that  you  take  enough  in- 
terest in  my  movements  to  miss  a  whole 
day  on  Wall  street." 

"Don't,"  he  cried  in  a  sharp,  quick 
whisper.  "I  cannot  bear  it,  Lola. 
Please,  please  go  back  with  me  to  the 
house — our  house,  sweetheart.  Think  of 
it,  the  little  home  we  furnished  so  hap- 
pily together-" 

A  flush  painted  her  face. 

"The  house  where  I  have  spent  so 
many  miserable  hours,"  she  cried  pas- 
sionately. 

The  man  leaned  heavily  upon  the  slen- 
der hand-rail. 

"Lola,"  he  pleaded,  "don't  leave  me. 
I  tell  you  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  will  work, 
oh,  so  hard,  much  harder  than  ever  be- 
fore and  make  all  the  money  I  can,  so 
that  you  shall  have  everything  you  want. 
If  things  only  go  right  with  me  this 
next  month  you  shall  take  a  European 
trip  in  the  autumn  and  buy  ever  so  many 
Paris  frocks.  I'll  promise  to  be  a  very 
rich  man  soon  if  you  will  only  stay  and 


try  to  find  a  little  happiness  with  me." 

His  voice  broke  with  dry  sobs,  and 
he  clutched  a  fold  of  her  soft  gown 
which  fluttered  against  him. 

Lola  Grebelle  swayed  slightly  toward 
her  husband  and  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  but  the  next  instant  she  cried, 
impatiently,  "Oh,  you  don't  understand! 
You  don't  understand!" 

The  man  lifted  his  haggard  face. 

"Yes,  I  do,  dearie;  I  understand.  I 
know  you  love  someone  else,  and  it  is 
fearful  for  you  to  give  him  up,  but  I 
can't  spare  you.    I  can't  spare  you!" 

"Oh,  Jack,  how  could  you  think  that 
of  me?  " 

He  looked  bewildered. 

"But  your  note  said  so.  You  are  go- 
ing away  from  me  and  you  came  here 
to  meet  someone." 

"Yes,  I  came  to  meet  little  Teddy  Wol- 
lansbee,  and  there  he  is." 

Mr.  Grebelle  stared  at  the  fourteen- 
year-old  lad  who  was  just  making  a  skiff 
fast  at  the  end  of  the  landing. 

"He  was  going  to  row  me  over  to  his 
sister's.  The  note  was  to  her.  I  sent  it 
by  the  grocery  boy.  Jessica  has  known 
for  a  long  time  how  wretched  I  was, 
and  she  encouraged  me  to  leave  it  all 
and  set  about  earning  my  own  living  as 
she  does,  so  that  my  life  would  not  seem 
quite  so  empty." 

"Earn  your  own  living!  Life  empty! 
No  other  man!"  repeated  Mr.  Grabelle, 
struggling  to  understand. 

"Don't  you  see?  I've  been  left  alone 
while  you  were  doing  things  in  the  stock 
market  until  I  went  nearly  crazy  with 
mortification.  I  thought  you  did  not  care 
for  me  any  more;  that  I  bored  you." 

A  great  light  broke  over  the  man's 
face. 

.  "And  you  only  wanted  me,  while  all 
the  time  I  was  fighting  to  get  money 
that  you  might  be  more  content,  and 
the  quieter  and  more  unhappy  you  be- 
came the  harder  I  struggled." 

Then  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and 
his  features  contracted. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried. 


"Only  a  pain  that  comes  now  and 
then." 

Lola  Grebelle  seized  her  husband's 
hand. 

"I  will  stay  with  you  on  one  condi- 
tion," she  said  decisively,  "that  you  give 
up  work  and  take  a  long  vacation." 

A  smile  quivered  across  his  white  face. 

"I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  agree  if  it 
is  the  only  way  to  keep  you." 

"Teddy,"  she  called,  "tell  your  sister 
I  couldn't  come  with  you  now,  but  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grebelle  will  both  drive 
over  this  afternoon  and  explain." 


THE  RAILROAD  COMPLEXION. 

"Mercy,  no;  I  never  bother  with  a 
veil,"  she  said.  As  she  said  it,  she  rub- 
bed her  handkerchief  briskly  over  her 
face  with  the  tip  of  one  finger.  And  the 
kerchief  came  off  black!  Now,  she 
thought,  when  she  thoroughly  scrubbed 
that  face  she  would  get  all  the  dust 
and  grime  out  of  the  pores.  But  why 
get  it  in,  in  the  first  place? 

There  is  no  practice  more  damaging 
to  good  looks  than  the  habit  of  riding 
back  and  forth  on  railway  trains  or 
through  dusty  city  streets  with  the  deli- 
cate skin  of  the  face  exposed  to  all  the 
soot  and  grime  in  the  air,  says  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin.  Careful  women  never 
do  it.  They  always  wear,  when  travel- 
ing, a  plain  chiffon  veil — not  one  of 
fancy  or  lace  or  mesh,  mind  you,  but  a 
close-woven  veil  for  real  protection. 
This  is  tied  over  the  hat,  drawn  snugly 
under  the  chin  and  fastened  firmly  to 
the  back  of  the  hat. 

It  has  a  certain  trim  air,  but  the  most 
important  thing  is  the  service  it  renders 
in  saving  the  face  from  acquiring  an  un- 
necessary and  appalling  amount  of  dirt. 

The  complexion  so  protected  will  stay 
fresh  and  clean  many  more  years.  Par- 
ticularly should  the  business  woman  who 
rides  back  and  forth  into  the  city  daily 
adopt  this  precaution,  lest  she  find  her- 
self the  unhappy  possessor  of  "the  road 
complexion." 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 

White  Sauce. — One  tablespoon  butter, 
one  pint  milk,  one  tablespoon  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
pepper. 

Salad  Dressing. — Mash  the  yolk  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg  fine  and  add  to  it  a  half 
saltspoon  of  paprika,  one-half  level  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  half  a  teaspoon  of  made 
mustard,  one  teaspoon  of  minced  olives, 
two  tablespoons  of  olive  oil.  Use  as 
dressing  for  a  vegetable  salad. 

Baked  Macaroni  and  Cheese. — Break 
macaroni  into  three-inch  pieces  and  cook 
till  tender  in  boiling  salted  water  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  Drain  and  blanch. 
Put  into  a  baking  dish,  cover  with  a 
plain  white  sauce  to  which  has  been 
added  two  tablespoons  grated  cheese. 
Bake  until  brown. 

Yeast  Dumplings. — Roll  as  much 
bread  dough  as  may  be  required  into 
small  balls,  drop  them  into  boiling  water 
and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  These 
may  be  either  eaten  with  gravy,  or  torn 
apart  with  two  forks  and  eaten  with 
melted  butter  and  brown  sugar.  The 
water  must  boil  at  a  gallop  while  the 
dumplings  are  cooking  or  they  will  be 
heavy. 

Strawberry  Float. — Squeeze  every  bit 
of  juice  from  a  quart  of  strawberries. 
Beat  three  egg-whites  stiff  with  sugar  to 
taste,  and  whip  into  this  meringue  the 
squeezed  berries.  Sweeten  a  pint  of  rich 
cream  and  pour  into  it  the  juice  of  the 
berries.  Line  a  glass  bowl  with  maca- 
roons, pour  the  strawberry  cream  upon 
these,  then  heap  the  meringue  on  top  of 
all.    Serve  soon. 

Beef  Like  Game. — Cut  some  slices  of 
beef  into  square  pieces,  put  on  each  a 
piece  of  bacon,  dredge  flour  over  them, 
skewer  each  into  a  rolled  shape,  fry 
them  in  butter;  when  brown  add  a  finely 
minced  onion,  a  slice  of  lemon  peel,  a 
spoonful  of  capers,  two  bay  leaves,  salt, 
spice  to  taste,  a  wineglassful  of  vinegar 
and  a  glass  of  diluted  black  currant  jelly; 
stew  till  the  beef  is  very  tender. 

Broiled  Tomatoes. — Cut  the  tomatoes 
in  halves  without  peeling.  Dust  the  cut 
sides  with  very  fine  bread  crumbs,  salt 
and  pepper.  Set  the  halves  in  a  wire 
broiler  and  cook  with  the  skin  side  next 
to  the  heat.  When  done  set  on  a  hot 
plate  and  brown  in  the  oven.  The  toma- 
toes may  be  baked  in  a  very  hot  oven 
after  preparing  for  broiling  and  be 
nearly  as  good  and  it  is  a  much  easier 
way  to  cook  them. 

Turnip  Soup. — Boil  turnips  tender  and 
rub  through  a  colander.  To  one  cup  of 
this  vegetable  pulp  add  a  quart  of  heated 
milk  into  which  a  pinch  of  soda  has  been 
stirred,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  a  tablespoonful  of  onion  juice 
and  thicken  with  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter rubbed  into  one  of  flour.  Boil  up, 
stirring  steadily,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Crab  Salad. — Make  a  good  salad  of  let- 
tuce, watercress  and  beetroot  or  tomato, 
mix  with  it  all  the  meat  from  the  body 
and  claws,  and  stir  well  among  it  a 
good  salad  dressing,  just  before  serving. 

Boiled  Ham. — Wash  a  ham  and  put 
into  a  kettle  of  cold  water  to  cover. 
Cook  slowly  for  several  hours  or  until 
tender  to  the  bone.  Do  not  fest  until 
you  feel  almost  sure  that  it  is  done,  for 
the  juices  will  escape.  Let  the  ham 
stand  in  the  water  in  which  it  was 
cooked  until  nearly  cold,  then  strip  off 
the  skin  and  cover  with  fine  cracker 
crumbs.  Dust  over  with  sugar  and  stick 
a  few  cloves  here  and  there  over  the  top. 
Set  in  the  oven  in  a  dripping  pan  for 
about  half  an  hour  to  brown  the  crumbs 
a  little.  This  will  season  the  fat  of  the 
ham  and  it  will  be  most  appetizing  when 
i   served  sliced  thin. 


HINTS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Alcohol  will  remove  varnish  from 
fabrics. 

To  beat  eggs  quickly  add  a  pinch  of 
salt. 

If  soda  is  used  in  dishwater,  no  soap 
is  needed. 

Try  dipping  lamb  chops  in  lemon  juice 
just  before  broiling  them.  They  are  de- 
licious. 

Milk  changed  from  a  cool  atmosphere 
to  a  hot  kitchen  will  sour  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

When  broiling  steak  try  brushing  it 
over  with  butter  and  flour  to  keep  the 
juice  in. 

A  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  added  to 
scrambled  eggs  while  cooking  will  im- 
prove them. 

Prevent  brass  articles  from  tarnishing 
by  applying  a  thin  varnish  of  gum  shel- 
lac and  alcohol. 

When  mixing  mustard  always  use  milk 
instead  of  water,  and  the  mustard  will 
not  dry  up  so  quickly. 

When  hanging  your  linen  to  dry  use 
two  lines  comparatively  close  and  par- 
allel for  your  tablecloths  and  sheets. 

Table  linen,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
bright  gloss  that  makes  it  attractive, 
should  be  dampened  quite  considerably. 

Blisters  sometimes  follow  the  use  of 
the  wooden  iron  holder.  Try  fitting  the 
handle  with  chamois  or  a  flannel  holder. 

The  new  olive  oil  can  has  a  spigot 
near  the  bottom,  which  allows  the  oil 
to  drip  slowly  upon  the  mayonnaise  as 
it  is  being  made. 

After  the  table  linen  is  thoroughly 
dried,  remove  it  from  the  line  and  pre- 
pare to  dampen  it.  A  whisk  broom  is 
excellent  for  the  purpose. 

In  a  living  room  furnished  in  dull 
green  the  cover  of  the  mahogany  table 
is  a  long  runner  of  Battenburg  lace  dyed 
to  match  the  predominating  tone  of 
green. 

Rub  magnesia  on  soiled  spots  and 
dainty  light  colored  goods.  Put  plenty 
on  both  sides,  and  when  wanted  for  use 
again  brush  well  and  the  spots  will  be 
gone. 

Sprinkle  the  tablecloths  freely,  being 
sure  that  the  selvedge  ends  or  hem- 
stitched borders  are  thoroughly  damp. 
Roll  up  tightly,  patting  the  roll  fre- 
quently to  spread  the  dampness. 

A  secret  which  was  learned  from  a 
hotel  cook  is  to  cover  the  knife  with  a 
piece  of  oiled  paper  when  cutting  butter. 
This  makes  the  clean,  smooth  cut  which 
delights  the  heart  of  a  housekeeper  who 
values  appearances. 

Dried  mushrooms  are  available  to 
many  people  for  the  trouble  of  drying 
them,  and  give  a  delicious  flavor  to 
soups,  gravies,  etc.  Three  or  four  small 
pieces,  soaked  in  cold  water  for  an  hour 
before  using,  are  sufficient.  The  dried 
mushrooms  may  be  procured  of  the 
grocer. 


TO  DESTROY  ANTS. 

If  the  nest  of  the  insects  can  be  found, 
make  a  hole  in  it  with  a  pointed  stick 
and  pour  in  a  tablespoonful  or  so  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.  In  garden  paths  or 
cement  walks  a  little  bi-sulphide  of  car- 
bon can  be  poured  along  the  places  of 
exit.  In  the  house  it  is  a  more  difficult 
matter,  as  the  pest  is  too  widespread  to 
reach  all  of  them.  A  good  trap  is  made 
from  an  old  sponge  saturated  with  sweet- 
ened water.  This  will  attract  a  great 
many  of  them,  and  when  it  is  full  it  can 
be  submerged  in  hot  water  and  the  ants 
killed. 


DO  YOU  REST  PROPERLY? 

Remember  that  the  most  complete 
and  the  most  natural  rest  should  come 
at  night  when  the  day's  bustle  and  worry 
over  the  tired  brain  and  body  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  strain 
of  the  work,  and  for  eight  hours  or  so 
may  be  freed  from  nervous  tension.  Not 
one  person  in  ten  knows  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  real  rest,  because  she 
does  not  know  what  real  rest  is. 

Lying  with  stiffened  spinal  muscles, 
constrained  chest  and  head  bolstered  up 
on  large  pillows,  often  the  hands  clinch- 
ed and  face  drawn  into  grotesque  shapes 
— that  is  not  real  rest. 

So  much  wasted  energy  when  life  is 
so  short,  and  so  much  energy  is  needed 
for  necessary  work  and  so  much  more 
for  necessary  enjoyment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  learn — relaxation — but 
it  can  and  must  be  mastered  before  one 
can  in  any  wise  get  that  full  measure 
of  life  and  health  which  is  his  rightful 
inheritance.  Relaxation  cannot  be  taught, 
it  only  comes  with  intuition  and  becomes 
easy  with  practice,  just  as  one  forms  the 
habit  of  waking  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
morning. 

Learn  to  let  the  couch  hold  you.  Most 
of  us  cling  to  it,  unconsciously,  of  course, 
as  though  at  any  moment  it  might  go 
down  beneath  us.  Let  the  muscles, 
which  have  been  all  day  like  rubber 
bands  stretched  to  their  fullest  length, 
come  to  normal.  Drop  all  your  petty 
cares,  shut  out  all  plans  and  conjectures 
and  schemes,  breathe  deeply  and  regu- 
larly the  fresh  air  from  your  opened  win- 
dows and  sleep. 


BLACKHEADS. 

To  keep  your  skin  free  from  black- 
heads you  must  eat  nothing  but  plain 
food,  which,  at  the  same  time,  must  be 
of  the  most  nourishing  kind;  no  pastry 
or  rich  cake  should  be  touched  at  all. 
Then  every  third  morning  have  a  dose 
of  salts.  Wash  your  face  with  a  pure 
soap,  and  then  use  a  rubber  brush,  after- 
wards painting  on  the  face  a  lotion  made 
up  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  four  drachm; 
sulphur,  one  drachm;  glycerine,  one 
drachm;  rose  water,  six  ounces. 

This  must  be  left  on  the  skin  all  night 
and  washed  off  in  the  morning  in  warm 
water.  A  few  drops  of  Eau  de  Cologne 
added  to  the  water  for  the  morning  wash 
will  be  very  good  for  the  skin.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  squeeze  out  these  black- 
heads unless  they  are  very  large;  then 
the  fingers  must  not  be  used,  but  a  large 
hollow  key  should  be  placed  firmly  over 
the  spot  and  be  pressed  downwards.  As 
soon  as  the  matter  has  been  pressed  out 
the  spot  must  be  dabbed  over  with 
cologne. 


A  HOGSHEAD  OF  CIDER. 

Davies  Herkimer,  the  noted  political 
economist,  said  of  modern  politics,  in 
an  address  on  reform  that  he  recently 
delivered  in  Cleveland: 

"Modern  politics  are  entirely  too 
tricky.  The  average  candidate,  when 
he  enters  the  political  struggle,  lets  plain 
dealing  go  by  the  board.  What,  then,  is 
the  result?  The  result  is  something  al- 
together worthless — something  that  re- 
minds me  of  a  Western  clergyman. 

"This  clergyman  was  very  fond  of 
cider.  His  congregation,  meeting  se- 
cretly last  autumn,  decided  that  it  would 
surprise  him  with  a  hogshead  of  the 
beverage  he  loved,  and  arranged  to  hold 
a  surprise  party  at  the  manse,  each  guest 
to  bring  a  demijohn  of  cider,  and  to 
empty  it  into  a  huge  hogshead  in  the 
garden. 

"The  party  duly  came  off.  The  guests 
brought  their  demijohns,  emptied  them 
into  the  hogshead  and  feasted  afterward 
in  the  manse  on  apples,  nuts  and  ginger- 
bread. 

"At  the  height  of  the  feasting  the 
clergyman  host  was  told  of  the  fuil  hogs- 
head that  stood  without  the  door,  and, 
overjoyed,  the  good  man  said  to  his 
servant: 

"  'Jane,  take  a  pitcher,  fill  it  at  the 
hogshead,  and  bring  it  in  that  we  may 
sample  it.' 

"The  maid  withdrew  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  soon  returned  with  a  pitcher 
brimming  with — clear  water! 

"For  each  tricky  guest  had  filled  his 
demijohn  at  the  pump,  thinking  that 
amid  so  much  cider  his  aqueous  contri- 
bution would  escape  unnoticed.  But  this 
trickery,  like  the  trickery  of  modern 
politics,  had  been  a  little  too  unanimous." 


A  SLOW  UNCERTAIN  TRAVELER. 

A  New  Haven  man  was  praising  the 
late  Judge  David  Torrence  of  Derby, 
Conn. 

"Judge  Torrence,"  he  said,  "uttered 
many  an  epigram  from  the  bench. 

"In  a  case  concerning  a  noise  nuis- 
ance a  scientist  was  once  testifying  be- 
fore him  about  the  speed  of  sound. 

"'Sound,'  said  the  man,  'travels  at 
the  rate  of  400  yards  a  second.' 

"'All  sound?'  asked  Judge  Torrence. 

"  'All,'  replied  the  scientist. 

"The  judge  smiled. 

"'I'm  sure  you're  wrong,'  he  said.  'I 
have  noticed  a  great  difference  between 
the  speed  of  certain  kinds  of  sound. 
Thus,  slander  travels  at  the  rate  of 
quite  1000  yards  a  second;  flattery  600 
yards,  while  truth  makes  only  a  few 
feet  a  second,  and,  slow  as  its  progress 
is,  truth  often  fails  to  reach  the  goal, 
no  matter  how  short  the  distance.'  " 
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MILK  CANS  ROB] 
YOU 

Look  through  a  microscope  at  milk  J 
set  to  cream  in  pans  orcana  andyou'lll 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You'll  see  the  I 
caseine— the  cheese  part-forming  a' 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You'll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forma  solid  curd.  • 
How  can  yon  expect  all  the  cream  to  I 


rise  through  that?    It  can't.    This  I 


caseine  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  Just  as 
long  as  you  use  pana  or  cans  for  they 
haven't  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  yon  commence  using  Sharpies 
ji.iirv  Tubular  Cream  Separatnr,  you 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  10,000  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  aa  much  as  any  other  separ- 
ator. They  get  all  the  cream-get  it 
quick-get  It  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don'tbother  the  Tub- 
ular. The  Tubular  Is  positively  cer- 
tain to  gn  *  a  I  ly  in  crease  your  d  a  i  ry 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog 
1-131  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.   Chicago,  III* 


The  Dairy. 


THE    TUBERCULOSIS  PROBLEM. 

The  extent  of  tuberculosis  among  cat- 
tle in  California  is  beginning  to  be  accu- 
rately known  in  some  districts. 

Some  computations  made  by  veterin- 
arians at  the  University  of  California 
show  the  startling  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle  in  this  region.  During 
the  past  six  years  1200  head  of  cows 
have  been  tested  with  tuberculin,  with 
the  result  that  one-fourth  of  them  were 
found  affected  with  the  disease.  Dur- 
ing the  active  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis in  cows  near  Berkeley  18  per 
cent,  were  found  affected.  One  herd 
was  found  with  50  and  another  with  80 
per  cent,  tubercular. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  all  the 
more  deplorable  since  it  is  unnecessary, 
in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  of  the 
methods  for  the  control  of  the  disease. 
The  animals  in  the  dairy  herd  of  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  37 
head  in  all,  have  recently  been  tested 
for  tuberculosis  with  the  tuberculin  test, 
and  all  of  them  were  found  free  from 
the  disease. 

When  the  dairy  was  established  six 
years  ago,  each  animal  purchased  was 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  having 
successfully  passed  the  test.  Later  sev- 
eral other  purchases  were  made.  These 
were  also  tested,  but  afterwards  were 
left  in  a  diseased  herd  for  several  weeks 
before  being  brought  in,  and  during 
that  time  contracted  the  disease.  This 
was  not  discovered  until  the  practice  of 
applying  the  tuberculin  test  every  six 
months  was  established.  At  the  first  of 
these  tests  at  the  University  two  years 
ago  four  animals  were  condemned,  and 
later  two  yearlings,  which  had  been 
raised  at  the  University  and  had  caught 
the  disease  from  the  others.  All  of  the 
animals  were  slaughtered,  subject  to  in- 
spection by  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 


carcass  of  one  of  the  animals  was  ad- 
judged unfit  for  human  food,  while  the 
other  five  were  so  slightly  diseased  that 
they  were  deemed  fit  for  food.  The 
University  herd  has  been  free  from  the 
disease  for  about  a  year. 

The  problem  of  combatting  tubercu- 
losis among  human  beings  becomes  more 
complicated  because  individuals  cannot 
be  restrained  from  contact  with  those 
disseminating  the  disease  as  can  be  done 
in  the  case  of  animals.  The  facts  neces- 
sary for  the  extinction  of  tuberculosis 
are  known  and  the  efficiency  of  methods 
of  control  have  been  demonstrated.  The 
effects  to  diminish  tuberculosis  in  man 
must  be  centered  in  a  vast  educational 
propaganda  of  world-wide  extent.  These 
efforts  in  this  country  are  centered  in 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  but  the 
campaign  has  assumed  international  pro- 
pi  Tt  ions. 

During  the  hottest  part  of  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  in  1908  Washington 
will  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant scientific  congresses  ever  held 
in  America.  During  the  last  ten  days 
of  September  and  the  first  ten  days  of 
October,  1908,  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  physicians,  hygienists,  sociol- 
ogists and  humanitarians,  will  assemble 
in  Washington  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
tuberculosis.  This  great  gathering  will 
be  organized  under  the  name  of  the  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Tuberculosis. 
It  will  number  several  thousand  mem- 
bers and  delegates,  and  the  visitors  to 
Washington  on  account  of  the  congress 
will  number  thousands  more.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  congress,  but  its  attrac- 
tiveness to  non-members  remains  to  be 
proved.  If  a  congress  on  tuberculosis 
can  draw  many  hundreds  of  Americans 
to  Washington  in  the  critical  stages  of 
a  Presidential  campaign,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  modern  crusade  against 
the  Great  White  Plague  is  the  most 
absorbing  contest  which  medical  science 
has  ever  waged.  The  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  has  indeed  "caught  on"  with 
the  American  people,  and  is  going  for- 
ward in  deadly  earnest,  but  an  outsider 
may  doubt  whether  it  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  so  great  a  political  upstir. 
Having  in  full  view  the  intense  pre- 
occupation of  public  interest  at  that 
time,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
has  chosen  the  time  and  place  for  the 
International  Congress  to  suit  the  pleas- 
ure and  convenience  of  the  foreign  mem- 
bers and  delegates,  and  the  association 


Warranted  to  Clvo  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Remove*  ail 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable. 

TOvery  bottle  ot  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  dmggiala,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  t7~Send  tor  descriptlre  circulars, 
testimonials,  eto.  Address 

Th*  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  con- 
gress will  be  a  great  success. 

The  Directors  and  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  include  the  most 
noted  authorities  on  tuberculosis  in  this 
country,  and  they  are,  moreover,  a  body 
of  wise  men  in  public  affairs.  Their 
plans  contemplate  something  far  broader 
than  a  convention  of  scientific  men. 
They  expect  to  have  a  tuberculosis  ex- 
hibition, which,  up  to  its  date,  will  sur- 
pass in  variety  and  interest  anything  of 
the  sort  ever  attempted.  The  collection 
of  illustrative  objects  has  been  going  on 
in  this  country  for  several  years,  and 
the  exhibition  method  of  educating  the 
public  on  this  subject  is  employed  in 
many  foreign  countries.  During  the 
three  weeks,  while  this  exhibition  is  in 
progress,  visitors  can  learn  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  world  around  in  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis.  The  exhibition 
will  be  open  and  free  to  the  public  at  all 
times,  and  its  contents  will  be  as  inter- 
esting to  the  man  in  the  street,  or  to 
the  high  school  pupils,  as  to  the  savant. 
Tuberculosis  exhibitions  have  been  held 
in  many  American  cities  and  have  at- 
tracted visitors  by  thousands.  The 
value  of  the  exhibition  as  a  means  of 
arresting  popular  attention  has  therefore 
been  proved  by  experience. 

The  congress  itself  will  be  a  great  col- 
lection of  interesting  persons.  Many 
of  the  distinguished  authorities  on  this 
subject  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France  and  Italy  are  widely  known  by 
name  in  this  country.  The  most  im- 
portant men  from  these  countries  will 
attend  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  subject  in  the  scientific 
sessions,  but  also  to  make  public  ad- 
dresses in  Washington  and  other  cities. 
There  will  be  thirty  of  these  public  lec- 
tures in  Washington,  each  one  by  a 
foreigner  distinguished  as  an  authority 
on  tuberculosis. 

The  work  of  organizing  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  has  been  intrusted  by 
the  National  Association  to  a  special 
committee  of  six  well-known  medical 
men,  who  will  add  to  their  number  up 
to  twenty  members.  The  committee  at 
present  includes  Dr.  Lawrence  Flick,  of 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch, 
of  Boston;  Dr.  Alfred  Meyer,  of  New 
York;  Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh,  of  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  Lawrence  Litchfield,  of  Pittsburg; 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Hatfield,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  committee  has  appointed  a  secre- 
tary-general, Dr.  John  S.  Fulton,  of 
Baltimore,  who  has  opened  an  office  in 
the  Colorado  Building  in  Washington, 
and  will  devote  all  his  time  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  congress.  This  is 
much  the  largest  enterprise  undertaken 
by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis 
in  the  four  years  of  its  existence. 

The  project  to  hold  this  congress  in 
Washington  had  its  inception  under 
very  distinguished  auspices.  The  last 
International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
met  in  Paris  in  1905,  and  the  American 
delegates  invited  the  congress  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  seconded  the  invitation, 
through  Mr.  McCormick,  the  ambassa- 
dor to  France,  and  the  invitation  was 
accepted  with  a  great  demonstration  of 
enthusiasm.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  actively  interested  in 
the  International  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
losis, and  its  interest  became  manifest 
as  soon  as  the  National  Association 
called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  This  was  done  late 
in  January  when  Mr.  Root  was  re- 
quested to  inquire  of  the  other  Federal 
Departments  whether  they  were  inter- 
ested in  the  International  Congress.  In 
a  very  short  time  it  was  found  that 
seven  out  of  the  nine  departments 
wished  to  be  represented  in  the  con- 


Too 
Rapid 
Feathering 


SpriDg  chickens  often  show  positive 
weakness  as  the  result  of  too  rapid 
feathering.  This  checks  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chick,  and  may  result  in 
loss.  Ifyou  begin  thecareoftheyoung 
brood  by  giving  daily  a  little  of 

DR.  HESS 
POULTRY 
PAN-A-CE-A 

in  the  morning  find  these  difficulties  will 
be  avoided.  It  contains  bitter  tonics  to 
Increase  digestion,  iron  to  make  blood, 
and  nitrates  to  help  the  fowl  to  throw 
offpoisonsfrom  the  system.  By  increas- 
ing digestion  you  increase  growth  and 
egg  production,  as  all  development  de- 
pends absolutely  upon  the  digestion. 
Besides  this  it  has  a  principle  peculiar 
only  to  itself— it  has  the  power  of  de- 
stroying the  little  germs  of  disease, 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  system 
generally.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  pre- 
scription of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.). 
It  makes  eggs  in  abundance  when  given 
to  laying  hens,  and  hastens  the  fatten- 
ing of  market  stock.  Endorsed  by  lead- 
ing poultry  associations  in  United  States 
and  Canada.  Costs  but  ■  penny  a 
day  for  30  hens,  and  Is  sold  on  a 
written  guarantee. 

II  lb.  package.  SSc.  12lbs.tl.7S 

i  lbs.  Sic.  25-lb.  pail,  13.50 

Send  1  cent*  for  Dr.  Hess  is-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instaat  Loumc  Killer  Kills  Lloe. 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Petalcha,  Calipobnia, 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors. 


gress  and  to  contribute  to  the  exhibition. 
On  February  25  a  memorial,  asking  for 
the  necessary  authority  and  means,  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  bear- 
ing the  endorsement  of  seven  out  of  the 
nine  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

For  physicians  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis  will  be  an  unique 
event.  Such  a  gathering  is  not  likely  to 
take  place  again  in  this  country  in  a 
generation.  The  International  Con- 
gress will  be  hardly  less  attractive  to 
sociologists  for  in  this  country  the 
tuberculosis  problem  has  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  the  leaders  in  organized  charity, 
many  of  whom  have  become  leaders  also 
in  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement. 

Another  class  of  visitors  likely  to  at- 
tend in  numbers  will  be  the  veterin- 
arians. It  is  said  that  surprises  are  in 
store  for  those  physicians  who  have 
been  a  little  slow  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  about  tuberculosis.  The 
veterinarians  have  maintained  a  lively 
pace  and,  so  far  as  tuberculosis  is  con- 
cerned, a  majority  of  those  who  practice 
human  medicine  are,  as  the  sporting  men 
say,  "not  in  it  with  the  vets."  During 
the  Spanish-American  war  a  veterin- 
arian received  a  very  responsible  ap- 
pointment in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
United  States  army.  Many  physicians 
were  his  subordinates,  and  there  was 
quite  a  row.  The  distinguished  veter- 
inarian made  good,  as  all  who  knew 
him  expected  him  to  do,  but  the  medical 
profession  did  not  fully  awake  to  the 
significance  of  that  situation.  The  vet- 
erinarian in  this  case  was  an  exceptional 
man  but,  in  the  matter  of  tuberculosis, 
the  average  veterinarian  is  superior  to 
the  average  physician,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  may  show  this  distinc- 
tion. 

In  proportion  to  their  numbers  the 
public  health  officials  and  the  hospital 
and  sanatorium  men  will  be  on  hand  in 
largest  force.  Only  circumstances  of 
great  urgency  will  keep  these  away,  for 
the  congress  and  exhibition  will  enable 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

BARGAINS  in  Registered  Holstein  Cattle;  Cows, 
Heifers,  Young  Bulls;  -00  head  to  select  from 
Write  for  what  you  want.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.,  Stockton.   Phone  Suburban  91. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HOLSTEINS  AT  AUCTION.— My  entire  prize- 
winning  herd  will  be  sold  June  8,  1907,  at  my 
ranch,  near  San  Jose.  For  particulars  inquire 
F.  H.  BURKE,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Temporary  address,         San  Mateo,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  al.  Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 

FOR  SALE  — Pure  bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats. 
JAMES  H.  HESTER,  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  837  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
$7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

VV.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
EG6  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  land  and  Wafer 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31°,"  61  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 
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PATENTS 

gr- TRADEMARKS^ 
IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 

TRANSVAAL  DIAMONDS. 

Does  your  station  in  life  de- 
mand that  you  wear  diamonds? 
Does  your  pocket-book  justify 
the  purchase  of  the  genuine? 
Do  you  realize  that  the  major- 
ity of  society  people  wear  imi- 
tation stones?  We  furnish  only 
highest  grade  Imported  re- 
constructed stones  in  solid  gold 
mountings.  By  mail,  scarf  pins 
$2.50  Rings  for  ladies,  8-2.60; 
men,  $3.00,  any  style.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Goods  sent  In  plain,  unlettered 
boxes.  TRANSVAAL  DIAMOND  CO.. 
Dept.  D.,  3302  24th  St.,  cor.  Mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


them  to  learn  at  a  small  investment  of 
time  and  money  everything  that  the 
world  has  to  offer  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  tuberculosis. 

In  the  work  of  preliminary  organiza- 
tion the  committee  has  adopted  a  policy 
which  seeks  to  make  the  characteristics 
of  our  political  structure  quite  clear  to 
the  foreign  visitors.  The  committee  is 
not  sending  its  invitations  directly  to 
private  individuals  who  are  interested  in 
tuberculosis,  nor  to  institutions,  nor  to 
organizations,  official  or  unofficial.  The 
committee  has  invited  the  Governors  of 
all  the  States,  requesting  them  in  turn 
to  invite  their  municipalities  and  other 
local  agencies,  either  directly  or  through 
some  department  of  State  government. 
By  this  means  the  committee  hopes  to 
have  the  States  participate  as  units  and 
give  an  account  of  all  the  forces  en- 
gaged against  tuberculosis  within  the 
limits  of  each  State. 

The  restriction  of  tuberculosis  is  a 
political  problem,  quite  as  much  as  it  is 
a  social  or  a  medical  problem,  and  by 
extending  its  organization  along  official 
lines  the  congress  will  probably  secure 
the  largest  and  most  enduring  benefits 
to  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
represent  the  country  in  the  most  favor- 
able way  to  foreign  visitors. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  ail   communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


'  We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO..  CAL. 


Giant  Hay  Crops 


Nitrate  of  Soda 
was  used  here 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

was  used  per  acre.  Compare  increase  with  cost  of  <his_great  fertilizer.  C™P««  »  wtXer 
above  actual  reproduced  photograph.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  best  and  cheapest  Nitrogenous  fertilizer 
with  which  to  furnish  Nitrogen  to  plants. 

Test  It  for  Yourself  Entirely  Free  ^mtof^mm^^JilSM 

that  vou  use  according  to  our  directions,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  To  the  twenty-Bve  f  armer 
who  get  the  best  results,  we  offer,  as  a  prize.  Prof.  Voorhees'  most  valua b  e  book  on  fertilizers 
their  composition,  and  how  to  use  for  different  crops.  Handsomely  bound.  8» PWjWlr^ »™» 
for  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  this  offer  is  necessarily  limited.  Valuable  illustrated  books  ot  uselul 
information,  will  be Tsent  free  to  farmers  while  the  present  edition  lasts,  if  pane,  is  mentioned  in 
which  this  advertisement  is  seen.   Send  name  and  complete  aildress  on  post  card. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  John  Street  and  71  Nassau,  New  York 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

may  be  purchased  in  large  or  small  lots  from 

R.  A.  HOLCOMBE  &  CO. 

50  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR. 

The  incubating  season  in  California  is  closing, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  It  is  just  the  time  to  get  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  act  in  preparation  for 
next  season.  No  farm  should  be  without  Its 
poultry  literature,  and  the  catalogues  of  the 
Poultry  Supply  Manufacturers  of  today  consti- 
tute a  most  important  part  of  that  literature. 
The  Cyphers  Incubator  Company's  catalogue  is 
one  of  the  leaders — In  fact,  the  biggest  of  them 
all.  It  is  a  book  of  260  pages,  containing  more 
information  on  poultry  and  the  poultry  busl- 


201  Ducklings  from  217  Eggs  Hatched  in  a  Stand- 
ard Cyphers  Incubator. 

ness  than  any  other  book  of  Its  size,  including 
Illustrations  of  the  principal  poultry  plants  in 
the  country,  some  of  which  raise  thousands  of 
hens  and  thousands  of  ducks  every  year.  The 
incubators  the  company  manufactures  are  illus- 
trated in  colors.  To  everyone  who  is  the  least 
Interested  In  poultry  we  say— write  for  it  now. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  publishers 
of  this  great  book,  are  a  firm  well  known  to  us, 
having  their  factory  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
branches  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Oakland,  Cal.  Any  of 
our  readers  who  desire  to  get  this  great  book  can 
do  so  upon  request,  free  of  charge,  if  they  will 
simply  mention  the  name  of  this  paper.  Ad- 
dress Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  writing  to 
the  branch  office  that  is  nearest  to  you. 


Wigg— Is  Harduppe  going  to  marry 
old  Smith's  daughter?  Wagg — No;  the 
old  man  put  a  stop  to  it.  Wigg — Re- 
fused to  give  his  consent,  eh?  Wagg — 
Oh,  it  wasn't  a  question  of  consent.  He 
lost  all  his  money. 


HEN'S  EGGS  WANTED. 

We've  always  had  the  "pie  habit"— now  we're 
coming  into  the  lime  light  as  egg  eaters.  Each 
year  eighty  millions  of  hungry  Yankees  want 
more  "hen  fruit"  than  sufficed  for  the  previous 
year.  It's  really  getting  to  be  quite  a  serious 
question  how  we're  going  to  get  'em  fried, 
poached,  and  scrambled  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  satisfy  us.  Supply  doesn't  seem  to  keep  pace 
with  demand,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  other 
fact— that  lots  of  times  we  don't  get  any  eggs 
at  all. 

Now  if  you  travel  about  the  country  and  keep 
your  eyes  open,  you  will  be  convinced  that  there 
are  hens  enough  in  sight  to  give  every  man  his 
"  two  soft"  seven  mornings  in  the  week,  if  each 
hen  did  her  full  duty,  which  observation  brings 
us  right  square  to  the  point  where  the  "screw 
is  loose"— they  don't  do  it— no  fault  of  the  hens 
either.  The  real  trouble  is,  the  henman  doesn't 
know  his  business,  or  else  he  neglects  it.  He 
doesn't  tieat  his  hens  in  the  way  self-interest 
would  seem  to  dicta. e.  You  can't  expect  a  lot 
of  hens  confined  in  a  closed  house  or  yard,  with 
no  systematic  or  ratii  nal  effort  to  supply  what 
they  would  get  in  a  natural  state,  to  make  a 
profit  for  the  owner  !  Now  if  you  are  planning 
to  make  your  whole  living,  or  even  your  "  pin 
money "  out  of  hens,  there  are  two  or  three 
things  you  should  certainly  remember.  First, 
don' t  be  satisfied  with  scrub  hens.  Second  (and 
here  is  the  real  point),  don't  attempt  to  keep 
them  without  giving  a  regular  daily  ration  of  a 
good  tonic.  Nothing  in  hen  culture  gives  so  large 
a  return  as  this  one  thing,  and  the  only  tonic  to 
use  is  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  sold  by 
alldealeis.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  all 
successful  poultrymen.  This  preparation  Is  not 
a  stimulant,  like  pepper  or  something  of  the 
k  ind  that  excites  unnaturalproduction  for  a  time. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  does  its  work  In  a 
different  way  by  assisting  the  hen  to  fully  digest 
her  food  and  send  each  element  to  Its  proper 
part  in  the  hen  economy.  Thus  a  daily  feed 
makes  bone,  flesh,  feathers,  and  eggs,  each  to  the 
extent  of  proper  elements  in  the  fi  od.  Dr.  Hess 
tells  us  that  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  true  scien- 
tific preparation.  It  is  the  result  of  painstaking 
experiment  In  his  own  yards.  So  certain  are 
Dr.  Hess  and  Claik  of  the  wondei  ful  value  of 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  KMer, 
that  they  cheerfully  give  a  written  guarantee 
that  it  will  do  all  they  say.  If  it  doesn't  you  get 
your  money  back.  Considering  cost  of  Ingredi- 
ents and  care  taken  In  manufacture,  these  goods 
are  remarkably  cheap.  It  costs  but  a  penny  a 
day  to  feed  30  liens. 


EQUAL  OF  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  CANNOT  BE  FOUND. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  Jan.  23,  1904. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

I  used  your  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
for  blistering,  and  its  equal  cannot  be  found.  I 
never  use  any  other.  P.  C.  CODD,  V.  S. 


The  Earl  of  Buchan  was  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  although  eccentric,  a  great 
social  favorite,  and  "a  terrible  old  flirt." 

On  leaving  a  room  he  would  take  leave 
of  the  prettiest  young  woman  with  old- 
fashioned  courtesy,  and  say,  "Good-bye, 
my  dear;  and  pray  remember  that 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Buchan,  is  not 
immortal." 
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Mica 
Axle 
>  Grease 
Helps  the  Wagon  up 
the  Hill  < 

The  load  seems  lighter — Wagon 
and  team  wear  longer— You  make 
more  money,  and  have  more  time 
to  make  money,  when  wheels  are 
greased  with 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

—  The  longest  wearing  and  most 
satisfactory  lubricant  in  the  world. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Ineorportted  


Good  Roads. 


ASSOCIATED  ACTION  FOR  GOOD 
ROADS. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  articles  on  good 
roads  must  do  a  .great  deal  of  good  in 
awakening  the  people  of  California  to 
the  idea  that  the  existing  evils  can  be 
remedied.  I  send  you  a  Martinez  paper 
giving  an  account  of  the  efforts  being 
made  in  this  section  and  Mr.  Ellery's 
address,  special  interest  attaching  to 
what  he  says  in  regard  to  concerted  ac- 
tion in  efforts  to  secure  State  aid  laws. 
MRS.  H.  H.  BANCROFT. 

Ignacio  Valley,  Concord. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Bancroft  for 
her  note  of  commendation.  We  are  al- 
ways glad  to  spread  the  gospel  of  road 
improvement,  and  Mr.  Ellery  is  a  good 
preacher  of  it.  We  quote  the  following 
from  the  Martinez  Gazette. 

Mr.  Ellery  opened  his  remarks  by 
speaking  of  the  New  York  State  aid 
plan  and  urged  the  people  of  California 
to  adopt  these  model  plans.  This  plan 
secured  aid  for  every  county.  It  rele- 
gates local  influences  to  the  background. 

In  complaints  now  made  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Supervisor  is  not 
wholly  to  blame;  there  is  no  system; 
the  rancher  wastes  so  much  time  com- 
ing and  going  and  works  as  little  as 
possible;  the  whole  political  situation  is 
to  blame;  so  present  methods  should  be 
abandoned  and  this  New  York  State  aid 
plan  adopted. 

The  cities  of  the  East  have  had  these 
same  difficulties  to  contend  with  that  we 
have;  no  system;  tinkering  to  no  pur- 
pose; able  to  do  nothing  with  their  in- 
adequate resources.  Now  they  are  get- 
ting satisfaction;  the  Supervisors  are 
satisfied;  the  people  are  satisfied,  the 
automobilists  are  satisfied.  Why  then 
should  we  not  follow  their  example,  for 
they  are  proved  practical  educators.  This 
State  aid  law,  Mr.  Ellery  went  on  to 
explain,  allows  the  State  to  pay  one-half 
for  the  main  highway,  and  the  county 
pays  one-half;  that  is  35  out  of  the 
county  general  fund  and  15  out  of  the 
district  fund.  It  has  many  advantages; 
it  becomes  a  practical  educator  in  road- 
building;  it  trains  men;  it  helps  to  im- 
prove the  road  system. 

The  way  State  aid  is  obtained  is  this: 
The  people  send  a  petition  to  the  Super- 
visors asking  that  their  old  road  should 
be  improved ;  this  is  sent  on  to  the  State 
engineer  who  inspects  and  approves;  he 
turns  it  over  to  a  contractor  who  works 
under  the  State  engineer;  then,  when  the 
road  is  completed,  it  is  turned  over  to 
the  county;  the  State  compels  the  county 
to  maintain  it  properly;  otherwise  the 
State  does  the  work  and  charges  it  to 
the  county.  We  talk  of  the  expense  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  but  say  nothing  of 


the  fact  that  New  York  State  has  now 
an  appropriation  of  $160,000,000  for  its 
roads  and  the  people  realize  that  it  is 
money  well  spent. 

The  State  roads  of  California  are  built 
in  mountainous  districts,  where  the 
scenic  routes  invite  travel,  or  where  dif- 
ficulties of  transportation  in  thinly  set- 
tled districts  make  it  necessary.  But 
they  are  needed  in  our  valleys  and 
through  all  our  main  arteries. 

Mr.  Ellery  gave  some  interesting  fig- 
ures; said  that  over  $3,500,000  was  spent 
on  our  roads,  and  the  major  portion  of 
that  amount  was  uselessly  expended 
from  lack  of  system.  That  it  was  ap- 
palling to  think  that  $50,000,000  was 
spent  per  annum  in  California  for  haul- 
ing; $250,000  more  than  was  paid  for 
railroad  freight.  That  with  good  roads, 
by  reducing  our  tonnage  from  25  cents 
a  ton  mile  to  10  cents,  the  saving  would 
be  enormous. 

Every  year  people  go  to  Sacramento 
and  tinker  with  present  road  laws  and 
circle  back  to  where  they  started  from, 
because  there  is  no  system  throughout 
the  State  in  the  making  of  these  appli- 
cations. 

Mr.  Ellery  urged  that  such  improve- 
ment clubs  as  this  Women's  Ignacio 
Club  and  clubs  of  men  and  women 
should  be  formed  all  over  the  State  and 
they  should  eventually  work  in  concert 
in  order  to  apply  in  two  years  to  the 
Legislature  in  Sacramento,  where  their 
delegates  should  go  in  person  with  their 
applications.  Mr.  Ellery  said  that  for 
three  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature he  had  personally  tried  to  get 
such  State  aid  laws  enacted  but  without 
avail,  because  he  had  not  the  people  be- 
hind it. 

Mr.  Ellery  then  discussed  oil  roads 
and  said  they  were  a  failure  in  many 
places  because  the  oil  was  wrongly  ap- 
plied. He  then  referred  to  Mr.  Ormsby, 
who  was  present,  and  said  that  he  under- 
stood thoroughly  earth  roads  construc- 
tion with  oil,  as  his  finely  built  roads 
in  Yolo  county  testify. 

One  great  reason  for  his  success  was 
his  good  drainage  and  the  putting  on  of 
oil  under  the  surface.  It  penetrates  up- 
ward; "don't  get  your  oil  all  on  top," 
he  reiterated.  One  of  the  southern  roads 
he  called  a  grease  road.  A  gravel  ror.d 
could  be  made  almost  as  good  as  mac- 
adamized road  by  draining  the  road  well 
and  screening  the  gravel  into  two  or 
three  sizes;  the  large  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom;  then  the  oil  applied  be- 
fore the  last  course  or  roofing  of  the 
road,  then  apply  the  finest  gravel.  Then 
take  good  care  of  your  road,  for  its 
maintenance  is  most  important.  In 
macadamizing  roads  put  oil  under  the 
surface  in  the  same  way  as  before  de- 
scribed. 

The  essential  features  of  success  in 
mad-making  are  trained  men  and  road 
engineers.  Automobiles  are  forcing  the 
good  road  movement  along.  Cities 
should  aid  the  country  roads,  for  cities 
get  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try and  should  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Ellery  spoke  briefly  of  bridges 
and  culverts.  No  lumber  should  be  used 
in  any  bridges,  but  re-inforced  concrete, 


Veterinary  Experience 


Infallible  guide  to  horse  health. 
100  page  book,  free.  Symptoms 
of  all  diseases  and  treatment* 
by  eminent  veterinary,  com- 
pounder of 

TUTTLE'S 


ELIXIR. 


Sure  cure  for  curb,  colic,  splint,  recent  shoe  boils, 
most  horse  ailments.  9100.  reward  for  failure  where 
we  say  it  will  cure. 

Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
T  little's  Family  Elixir,  greatest  of  all  household 
liniments.   Write  for  the  book. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  S3  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass 

Redlngton  *  Company.  San  Franclaco.  California 
W.  A.  Shaw, law  W  Washington  St.,  Los  Angnle? 


The  ^  Angle 

of  a  Hoe 

Grasp  a  Keen  Kutter  Hoe  as  you  would 
in  the  field — better  yet,  put  one  to 
actual  service,  and  see  how  well 
it  fits  its  job.    The  aii^le  of 
the  blade  is  fust  right.  It 
you  strike  at  a  weed,  you 
are  sure  to  cut  it — if  you 
"hill"  a  plant,  it  carries  a  full  load  of  earth  each  stroke 
and  does  it  all  in  the  easiest  position  vou  can  assume. 

nem  mm 

hand  tools  for  the  farm — Forks,  Hoes,  Rakes,  Scythes,  etc.,  are 
fitted  by  model  and  temper  for  great  service  and  long  wear. 

Keen  Kutter  bench  tools  are  the  best  to  be 
had.  The  list  includes  Planes,  Saws,  Axes, 
Hatchets,  Hammers,  Adzes,  Augers,  Draw- 
knives,  Chisels,  Gouges,  Bits,  Braces,  Gimlets, 
Squares,  Bevels,  Files,  etc.,  besides  every 
possible  tool  and  cutlery  for  the  household. 
Look  for  the  trade-mark — it  guarantees 
quality.     If  not  with  vour  dealer,  write  us. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  Alter  the 
Trice  is  forgotten."   K.  C.  Simmons. 

Trademark  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.  (Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


COWS 
MAKE  MONEY 


if  they  are  properly  handled  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  apparatus  is  used. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATORS    and  Dairy 
Prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.    DE  LAVAL  APPARATUS 
and  SUPPLIES   will   also  help  to   increase    your    bank  account 
We  are  specialists  and  handle  everything  that    is   best  for 
the  creamery  and  dairy.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento    Sis.,  S.  F 
107  First  St.         123  N.  Main  St 
Portland  Los  Angeles 


1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


and  they  should  be  made  strong  enough 
to  withstand  excessive  rainfall.  On 
State  roads  no  wood  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction work,  which  saves  money  on 
the  maintenance. 


Henry  J.  Brown,  a  campaign  manager 
of  Denver,  said  the  other  day  of  a  can- 
vasser who,  through  tactlessness,  had 
offended  a  voter  irreparably: 

"The  tactless  man  reminds  me  of  an 
office  boy  old  Bobsa  Golde  used  to  have. 

"Gobsa,  with  his  millions,  his  fine 
clothes  and  motor  cars,  believed  himself 
a  great  hcartbrcaker.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle milliner  on  the  next  street,  a  beauti- 
ful little  woman,  Mrs.  John  L.  Hackett 
by  name,  upon  whom  he  thought  he 
made  a  considerable  impression. 

"And  one  morning  he  gave  his  office 
boy  a  sealed  note  to  take  to  Mrs.  John 
L.  Hackett  at  once. 

"The  boy  set  out  promptly,  reached 
the  millinery  shop,  entered — found  no 
one  there  but  a  very  fat,  ugly  man  read- 
ing a  newspaper. 

"'Well,  son?'  the  man  said. 

"  I  have  a  note,'  said  the  boy,  'for  Mrs. 
John  L.  Hackett.' 

'"She's  out,'  said  the  man.  'But  give 
the  note  to  me.  I  am  Mr.  John  L. 
Hackett,  her  husband.' 

"  'Oh,  no,'  said  the  boy.  'I  was  told 
not  to  give  it  to  the  husband  on  any 
account.' 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  l>r.  (ilenn.  "The  Wheat  King,*'  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  ottered  for  sale  In 
any  si/.ed  (Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case.  It  is  l>elleved,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  Is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  P.  ().  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  L>.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estateof  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  I'hlco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  PILES 

ITCniNG  Piles  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching-. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Plies  are  curedby  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy. 
Stops  Itcblng  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  • 
Jar  atdrugglsts  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  Write 
me  about  your  case.    DK.  BOSAKKO,  Pbllada.  Pa. 


May  18,  1907. 
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POSITIVELY  HEALS 

SORE  SHOULDERS 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 


SECURITY 
GALL  SALVE 


ysoi 

I  HORSES  anb  MULES 

■  IT  HEALS  THEM  ANYWAY 

■  IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 

■  IF  NOT  SOLO  IN  VOUR  TOWN  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU 
H  CD  ETC    SAMPLE,  If  you  send  US 

|     llCC  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Put  up  in  20c,  50c  and  $1.00  Cans 

money  back  if  it  fails 
^LSecurity  Remedy  Co. 

^MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


F0R  BARB  WIRE  a  ALL  CUTS  USE 
SECURITY  ANTISEPTIC  HEALER 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  Cf\L. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.     Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COliUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,    a  few   years  since,   has  been   a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is.  by  far,  tho 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Kecent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  N;». 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in.  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
fanner  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock;  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  th© 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  ba 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Reef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy.  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raising.  Alfnlfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try, Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfnlfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2  z  9  inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.   Price  S2.00. 
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Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

L        FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


A  CALIFORNIA  MERINO  FLOCK. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  in  the 
American  Sheep  Breeder  of  the  enter- 
prise of  the  J.  M.  Howell  Co.,  of  Henley- 
ville,  Cal.,  who  are  described  as  the  own- 
ers of  one  of  the  greatest  fine  wool 
flocks  in  this  State.  Mr.  J.  M.  Howell, 
the  president  of  the  company,  went  from 
Missouri  to  California  in  1859  when  he 
was  seventeen  years  old  and  worked 
there  as  a  sheep  herder.  In  1862  he 
bought  an  interest  in  the  flock  which 
had  long  been  under  his  charge,  which, 
Mr.  Howell  says,  was  composed  of  some 
very  choice  American  Merinos  that  came 
from  Missouri  in  1858.  Having  secured 
an  interest  in  this  flock,  Mr.  Howell  at 
once  commenced  breeding  to  the  best 
Spanish  Merino  rams  that  he  could  get 
from  the  famous  flocks  of  McClelland, 
Hammond,  White,  Rawson  &  Grayson, 
Patterson,  Kirkpatrick,  Williams,  Shat- 
tuck,  Williamson,  Cossett  and  other 
famous  breeders.  One  of  the  rams  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Howell  in  1869  was  a 
Spanish  Merino,  for  which  he  paid  $250 
and  since  then  has  bought  only  the  best 
he  could  find.  As  Mr.  Howell  puts  it, 
his  object  has  been  to  secure  the  sheep 
that  makes  the  most  dollars.  Wool  is 
the  first  consideration  with  him,  and  he 
says:  "I  never  sell  a  mutton  but  once, 
but  we  are  apt  to  shear  him  several 
times,  since  we  shear  twice  a  year  here. 
We  breed  for  long,  fine,  soft,  white,  oily 
wool  and  try  to  get  our  sheep  as  large 
and  of  as  good  form  as  possible.  Our 
ewes  will  average  110  pounds  and  shear 
14  pounds  of  nice,  fine,  soft,  while  wool." 
It  is  evident  that  the  J.  M.  Howell  Co. 
have  a  remarkably  fine  class  of  Merino 
sheep,  since  they  inform  us  that  they 
raise  rams  that  weigh  200  pounds  and 
shear  30  pounds  of  wool.  Of  course 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  is 
the  rule  throughout  tfie  J.  M.  Howell 
flock,  still  if  they  are  exceptions  they  are 
certainly  very  agreeable,  if  not  remark- 
able, exceptions.  A  fair  average  for 
the  adult  rams  of  this  flock  is  170  pounds 
with  a  fleece  of  20  pounds.  The  presi- 
dent of  this  company  remarks  that  so 
far  as  mutton  conformation  is  concerned 
in  this  flock,  he  has  never  seen  a  fat 
Merino  mutton  from  his  flock  that  would 
not  sell  at  the  regular  prices. 

Not  only  does  the  J.  M.  Howell  Co. 
own  a  first-class  Spanish  Merino  flock, 
but  also  Delaine  and  Rambouillet  flocks, 
which  are  strictly  pure,  and  each  breed 
is  raised  on  different  ranges.  The  How- 
ell bucks  have  been  famous  in  Northern 
California  for  the  past  35  years.  At  the 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair  in  1904  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  Merifio  wool  was  won 
with  fleeces  from  this  flock,  as  was  also 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Portland  Exposi- 
tion in  1905. 

The  J.  M.  Howell  Co.  is  capitalized 
at  $100,000,  with  none  but  the  Howell 
family  holding  stock  in  the  concern. 
With  such  choice  blood  and  financial 
backing  and  their  45  years  of  breeding  ex- 
perience, this  firm  has  without  doubt 
one  of  the  best  fine  wool  flocks  in  the 
country. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS  SPRINGS 

SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS 
12  MILES  FROM  SAN  JOSE 

Charming  Resort.  Open  all  the  year. 

Prices  Reasonable. 

Address  LEWIS  A.  SAGE.  Prop.,  SARATOGA,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NA1LLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Or.  s,  825;  riulllon  and  Chlortnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  S10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


EVERY  ONE  TRUE  TO  NAME. 


CITRUS  TREES. 

All  grown  at  Exeter,  in  the  great  Ther- 
mal Belt  of  Tulare  County.  Our  stock  is 
the  very  best  and  is  grown  in  deep  black 
soil,  which  develops  trees  with  a  magnifi- 
cent root  system  and  tine  thrifty  tops. 

ORANGES. 

Washington  Navels— 1  and  2  year  buds. 
Valencia  Lates— 1  year  buds. 
St.  Michael.    nancy's  Tangerine. 
Oonshlu. 

LEMONS. 

Eureka.    Villa  Franca.  Lisbon. 

LIMES. 

Bearse  Seedless  and  Mexican. 
Citron  of  Commerce— 2  year  buds. 


Give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you. 

New  Catalogue,  superbly  illustrated, 
contains  much  valuable  information. 
Mailed  free.   Price  list  on  application. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  200,000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Geo.C.Roeding  Pres.  &  Mgr. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

Original  Burbank  Strain 

$1.50  per  Doz.,  $6  per  100,  $40  per  1000 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant.  We  are  the  only 
Rhubarb  Specialists  on  the  Coast.  We  devote 
most  of  our  time  to  its  cultivation  and  Improve- 
ment. We  have  the  Best  pedigreed  plants  ever 
ottered  of  this  wonderful  money  maker.  Write 
or  call  on 

J.  B.  Wagner,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Cal, 

A  Fine  Stock  of  Superlative  Raspberry,  also 
Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  of  all  Sorts.    Both  Phones 


GOLD  MEDAL 


Citato 


Are  fully  described  in  our 
treatise  of  Citrus  Culture, 
which  is  a  trifle  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. Contains  about  50,- 
000  words  and  100  Illustra- 
tions telling  about  oranges 
and  lemons,  from  the  seed 
bed  to  the  bearing  orchard. 
Price  25  cents.  Remember 
we  are  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  citrus  trees  in  the 
world  and  stand  ready  to 
serve  you  with  the  finest 
nursery  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Correspondence  in- 
vited. 

SAN  DIMAS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 


SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


R.  M.  TEAGUE. 


Proprietor 


COX  SEED  CO. 

Seed  Growers  and  Nurserymen 

109  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  Large  Stock  carried  in  our 
Oakland  Warehouses. 

ALFALFA,  GRASS  SEEDS,  CLOVER, 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Trees  and  Plants  of  all  Kinds. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Garden  Seeds  in 
the  West. 

For  over  thirty  years  Cox's  Seeds  have  been 
the  Standard  for  Purity  and  Quality. 

Our  1907  Catalogue,  fully  illustrated,  will  be 
mailed  to  all  applicants  tree.  It  is  full  of  valu- 
able Information  and  should  be  in  the  homes  of 
all  interested  in  Sowing  and  Planting. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  /If  tn   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausalito,  Cal. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


We  b  i  .t  bun 
unci  i        ii.  J 

UK-    Thcj  Ut  'if  hlo,  ttrongo  uii  lliUcf  th*n 

adt  other  mikt.  A  10-K  Udder  weighs  25  lbs. 
•othAt  gtrli  and  boy»  ud  hiadk  them.  Eicb 
ttxp  a  bifid  vith  lour  win  btictx.  Wt  will 
thlp  on*  or  coort  to  in,  S.  P.  R.  R.  Sunon  In 
CiLlomu,  on  fTu.pt  of  prfct  -  JO  ctnJi  pit  loo 
*fuS  prfp«jt  £*,  Jrtlghl. 

JUItcr.  Ate  4  Co..  Ssa  LtuUro.  CoL 


WANTED 

Man  and  wife,  no  children,  to  work  on  ranch 
near  Auburn ;  wife  to  be  good  cook  and  house- 
keeper, man  to  have  a  competent  and  general 
knowledge  of  fruit  farming.  A  good  and  perma- 
nent home  to  the  right  party.  Only  those  who 
can  be  highly  recommended  need  apply.  Apply 
with  testimonials  and  what  wanes  expected  to 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Box  2S.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

 AND  

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

The  Leading  Fertilizers  ol  To-day. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  CO., 
San  Francisco.       Fresno.        Los  Angeles. 

WIHTK  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STOCKMEN— Here  Is  your  chance  to  secure  a 
First-class.  Well  Improved  Slock  Ranch 

in  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  terms.  Wood 
enough  on  the  place  to  pay  for  It  several  times, 
and  -lear  the  R.  R.  For  full  particulars,  address 
W.  W.  U>,  Box  No.  !)2,  this  office. 


;i8 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Butte. 

CHI  CO  MAN  DEVELOPS  AN  AL- 
'.MOND  THAT'S  A  WONDER. — Semi- 
~Weekly  Democrat:  C.  F.  Batham  of  this 
city  has  solved  the  almond  crop  problem 
by  the  discovery  of  a  new  variety  which 
will  be  known  as  "Batham's  Everbear- 
ing." 

>  When  Mr.  Batham  purchased  the 
orchard  which  he  now  owns  there  was 
one  tree  which,  although  all  the  rest  of 
the  trees  were  short,  was  always  full 
of  the  papershell  variety,  which  he  al- 
ways retained  for  his  own  personal  use. 

The  remainder  of  the  trees  in  the 
orchard  were  of  the  IXL  variety,  and 
after  several  years  of  observation  of  the 
pet  tree  he  commenced  to  bud  the  other 
trees  until  now  they  all  bear  the  one  va- 
riety. 

Both  last  year  and  this  are  considered 
short  on  almond  crops,  the  crop  this 
year  being  estimated  at  one-quarter,  but 
the  Batham  Everbearing  are  loaded 
down,  and  he  expects  to  equal,  if  not 
excel,  the  results  last  year,  when  the 
trees  yielded  thirty-nine  pounds  to  the 
tree.  An  average  crop  is  estimated  (of 
the  papershell  variety)  at  seven  pounds 
to  the  tree  when  the  crop  is  favorable. 

Mr.  Batham  states  that  in  walking 
through  the  orchard  he  occasionally  ob- 
serves a  limb  of  the  IXL  variety  on  the 
same  tree  on  which  the  Batham  Ever- 
bearing has  been  budded.  On  the  orig- 
inal limb  there  will  be  only  a  few  scat- 
tering nuts,  while  on  the  budded  limb 
they  will  hang  in  clusters. 

The  variety  seems  to  be  hardier  than 
the  others.  It  blossoms  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  later  and  is  proportionately  slower 
in  ripening  in  the  fall.  The  trees  this 
year,  according  to  Mr.  Batham,  are  over- 
crowded. 

Kings. 

AVERAGE  PEACH  CROP.— Fresno 
Morning  Republican:  The  report,  sub- 
mitted today  by  the  Board  of  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners  to  the  Kings  county 
supervisors,  contains,  aside  from  a  re- 
view of  the  work  being  done  toward  re- 
claiming lands,  the  following  statistics 
regarding  this  season's  fruit  crop  in 
Kings  county:  Peaches,  an  average  crop; 
apricots,  one-eighth  crop;  prunes,  one- 
fourth  crop;  nectarines,  three-fourths 
crop;  grapes,  three-fourths  crop. 

An  unusual  amount  of  planting  has 
been  done  with  apparent  success.  The 
importations  are  as  follows:  109,610  fruit 
trees,  10,607  shade  trees,  573,410  grape 
roofings  and  cuttings,  21,496  plants  and 
shrubs;  exportations:  14,202  fruit  trees, 
1,520  shade  trees,  410,644  grape  rootings 
and  cuttings,  8,561  plants  and  shrubs. 

Santa  Barbara. 

STATE'S  GRAIN  CRAIN  CROP 
SHORT  THIS  YEAR.— The  Independ- 
ent: The  April  reports  to  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural society  indicate  an  unusually 
short  grain  crop  in  California  this  com- 
ing harvest.  The  per  cent  of  the  grain 
average  varies,  of  course,  in  different  lo- 
calities, but  for  the  State  at  large  the 
quantity  now  growing  is  only  63  per 
cent  on  an  average.  This  is  due  to  the 
long  wet  season  which  prevented  farmers 
from  winter  sowing,  and  to  loss  in  some 
localities  by  the  flooding  of  grain  al- 
•ready  in  the  ground.  The  shortage  af- 
fects the  barley  crop  more  than  the 
wheat,  as  most  farmers  figure  on  sowing 
barley  in  the  winter,  while  wheat  is  us- 
ually sown  early  on  ground  that  has 
been  summer  fallowed. 

In  most  localities  what  grain  is  in  the 
ground  is  reported  in  good  condition,  and 
if  the  weather  continues  favorable  a 
larger  yield  per  acre  may  compensate  to 
some  extent  for  the  short  acreage. 


Santa  Cruz. 

FRUIT  INSPECTORS  LOOK  OVER 
ORCHARDS;  PLEASED.— San  Jose 
Mercury:  G.  R.  Castner,  Fruit  Inspector, 
of  Oregon,  was  in  town  yesterday,  and, 
in  company  with  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Rodgers  and  Entomologist 
Yolck,  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  Pajaro  Valley  orchards.  The  gen- 
tleman was  well  pleased  with  all  he  saw, 
and  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  in  fighting 
the  codlin  moth  and  other  fruit  pests. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  yield 
of  apples  in  this  section  will  be  about 
75  per  cent  of  an  average  yield. 

Santa  Clara. 

PACKERS  KEEP  PRUNES;  PRICE 
OUTLOOK  GOOD.— San  Jose  Daily 
Mercury:  The  fruit  conditions  are  set- 
tling now  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
and  it  is  becoming  manifest  that  the 
output  of  prunes  for  this  season  will  be 
much  less  than  that  of  last  year's,  and 
that  the  demand  for  the  fruit  cannot  be 
met  by  the  local  growers.  Realizing  this, 
the  packers  and  growers  are  holding  back 
their  fruit,  expecting  to  sell  it  later  on 
at  a  high  figure. 

That  there  will  be  at  the  most  liberal 
estimate,  no  more  than  a  third  of  last 
year's  crop,  seems  practically  assured. 
The  statements  of  the  growers  them- 
selves at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  fruit 
exchange  placed  the  crop  at  even  a  lower 
figure.  Most  growers  predict  from  one- 
fourth  to  two-fifths  of  last  year's  output. 

The  price  of  the  fruit,  owing  to  the 
scarcity,  may  be  higher  than  usual.  At 
present  prunes  arc  held  for  a  three  cent 
basis,  while  a  few  weeks  ago  they  could 
easily  be  purchased  for  two  and  one-half 
cents.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  price 
for  the  fruit  will  be  high  the  coming 
season,  as  the  packers  are  holding  back 
last  year's  fruit  in  order  to  dispose  of  it 
later.  There  are  less  than  twenty  million 
pounds  reserved. 

The  peach  crop  will  probably  be  not 
over  50  per  cent  of  a  satisfactory  crop 
in  this  vicinity.  In  some  other  localities 
excellent  conditions  are  reported,  while 
in  many  localities  shippers  say  there  are 
not  enough  peaches  to  fill  demand  for 
green  fruit  shipments.  Pears  also  have 
dropped  badly  and  there  will  be  a  short- 
age in  shipping  districts.  Locally,  the 
black  cherry  crop  is  a  failure.  The  crop 
on  one  large  orchard  in  the  Willows, 
which  usually  produces  at  least  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  lately  sold  for  two 
hundred.  Royal  Anne  cherries  are  better 
than  Tartarians  but  the  crop  is  unevenly 
scattered  and  taken  altogether  the  re- 
sult will  be  light. 


DON'T  BE  MOODY. 

Moodiness  is  almost  a  form  of  disease, 
and  certainly  leaves  its  mark  upon  the 
face.  It  should  be  fought  against  until 
conquered  by  every  woman  who  has  any 
care  for  her  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
Plenty  of  cheerful,  pleasant  occupation, 
which  we  can  all  find  if  we  try,  will  keep 
this  enemy  at  bay.  Never  be  idle.  Idle- 
ness produces  unhappiness  and  discon- 
tent. Worry,  too,  will  add  years  to  a 
woman's  looks.  Cultivate  a  habit  of 
looking  on  the  bright  side.  Think 
good,  sweet  thoughts,  and  remember 
that  our  faces  are  the  mirrors  of  our 
lives,  whether  we  will  or  no. 


HIS  SHARP  SENSE. 

The  little  one  chanced  to  sit  near  a 
plate  containing  apple  parings.  After 
a  long  wait,  during  which  no  offer  was 
made  of  hospitality,  the  child  finally 
blurted  out:  "I  smell  apples." 

"Yes,"  responded  the  lady  of  the  house, 
"you  smell  those  parings." 

"No,  ma'am,"  was  the  solemn  reply  of 
the  youngster,  "I  smell  whole  apples." 


Use  A 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

Because  it's  clean. 
Because  it's  econom- 
ical. 

Because  it  saves 
time. 

Because  it  gives  best 

cooking  results. 
Because  its  flame 

can  be  regulated 

instantly. 

Because  it  will  not  overheat  your  kitchen. 
Because  it  is  better  than  the  coal  or  wood  stove. 
Because  it  is  the  perfected  oil  stove. 

For  other  reasons  see  stove  at  your  dealer's, 
or  write  our  nearest  agency. 

Made  in  three  sizes  and  fully  warranted. 

The  /Z~l  J  sv«**<rk  cannot  be  equaled 

^fVCLVO  JLtlllTlJJ  for  its  bright  and 

^^^^T  steady  light,  simple  construction 

and  absolute  safety.  Equipped 
with  latest  improved  burner.  Made  of  brass  throughout 
and  beautifully  nickeled.  An  ornament  to  any  room, 
whether  library,  dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Write  to  our  nearest  agency  if  not  at 
your  dealer's. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 


Just  a  Little  Sum  For  You! 


Springfield,  Mo.,  Jan.  15,  1907. 
I  have  run  one  of  your  Separators 
for  twelve  years  with  $1.65  lor  re- 
pairs, and  I  think  it  can't  be  beat. 
(R.F.D.  7)         L.  E.  CHAPPELL. 

One  Cent  a  Month, 

to  maintain  a  U.S.  Separator! 

Sure,  that's  a  little  sum  for  you  to  pay  to  maintain 
a  machine  that  gets  ALL  the  cream  out  of  your 
milk.   That's  what  a  U.  S.  does  I 


Molds  the  World's  Record 
fl  ~^MM>hr  CLEAIN  SKIMMING. 

Yes.  sir!  (  W,!  iplv  ~_  7'p:t' ! r»rov«-«i  dur?wy 

'  r.    ^    '       \i  built,  a  1  »t   how  cheap,  but  how 

that's  the  \Jm     n  good,"  is  our  watchword,  and  the 

record  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  past 
sixteen  years  proves  we've  stuck 
to  it.  "  The  beet  is  cheapest  in  the 
!  errti."  Buy  the  U.  8. 

We'll  send  you  free  our  large  handsome 
catalog.  Lots  of  pictures  showing  just 
how  the  U.  S.  is  built  and  how  it  works. 
See  for  yourself  why  it  wears  longer  than 
any  other  separator.  Write  us  todav — now. 
Just  say:  "Send  new  1907  Catalogue  No.  1  48  " 


U.S. 


VERMONT  FARM 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses. 


MACHINE  COMPANY 
464        Bellows  Falls,  \l. 


HAY  PRESSES 


"New  Way,"  "Southwick,"  "Sandwich  Steam  "  and 
"Western"  Hay  Presses. 

Most  Successful  Presses  in  Use  on  the  Coast  Today.       Write  us  lor  particular 


Pacific  Implement  Company 

131  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco 


May  18,  1907. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


TULARE  GRANGE  MEETING. 

To  the  Editor:  Tulare  Grange  held  its 
stated  meeting  at  its  hall  on  the  4th. 
The  special  committees  on  picnic  and 
insurance  reported.  While  permission 
for  the  county  co-operative  fire  insur- 
ance company  has  not  yet  been  granted 
by  the  Insurance  Commissioner,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  will  not  be, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see 
to  the  proper  drafting  of  by-laws  and 
other  necessary  papers.  Besides,  the 
county  co-operative  insurance  law  has 
been  amended  so  as  to  permit  insuring 
by  co-operative  fire  insurance  associa- 
tions in  adjoining  counties  in  which 
there  is  no  such  insurance. 

The  picnic  will  be  a  joint  one  with 
Dinerba  and  Orosi,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
have  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  present.  All  who  are  friendly 
to  the  grange  will  be  welcomed. 

Attention  was  called  to  an  account, 
published  in  the  Fresno  Republican,  of 
May  4,  giving  a  statement  of  the  Tor- 
ren's  Title  to  Land  Act  of  California 
and  telling  of  the  work  of  the  real 
estate  men  of  Fresno  to  have  it  en- 
forced. Under  the  Torren's  Act  titles  to 
land  once  established  are  established 
forever  -and  the  unjust  and  costly  meth- 
ods of  showing  title  to  land  by  abstracts 
is  done  away  with.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Tulare  City  Board  of  Trade  has 
taken  up  the  consideration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  It  was  conceded  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  could  do  nothing 
which,  while  promoting  the  interest  of 
the  property  owner,  would  establish  its 
own  claim  to  efficiency.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  committee  of  attorneys, 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  will 
make  a  careful  investigation  and  report 
to  the  annual  meeting  soon  to  be  held. 
The  members  of  the  committee  should 
not,  in  justice  to  themselves,  neglect  the 
matter,  and  all  other  Boards  of  Trade  in 
California  should  do  as  Tulare  County 
Board  of  Trade  has  done. 

J.  T. 

[Many  readers  of  the  Rural  Press 
will  be  glad  that  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  John  Tuohy,  has  found 
leisure  to  take  an  extended  trip  to  the 
Eastern  States,  and  we  shall  hope  he 
will  not  be  too  busy  during  his  journey 
to  send  us  accounts  of  his  observations 
and  their  teachings. — Ed.] 


STORY  THAT  YERKES  TELLS. 

John  W.  Yerkes,  commissioner  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  is  telling  a  good  stdy 
on  himself.  Like  many  other  Kentuck- 
ians,  Commissioner  Yerkes  sometimes 
chews  tobacco.  Shortly  after  the  pro- 
mulgation, by  his  own  order,  of  the  rule 
that  all  tobacco  must  be  kept  in  the  origi- 
nal boxes  until  it  is  sold  he  went  into  a 
store  in  Washington  and  asked  for  a 
piece  of  his  favorite  brand.  The  clerk 
handed  it  to  him,  and  as  he  tried  to 
cut  off  a  mouthful  it  crumbled  into  dust. 

"What  is  this  that  you're  giving  me," 
he  asked,  "punk?" 

"It  is  pretty  dry,"  replied  the  clerk, 
"but  we  can't  help  it.  We  used  to  be 
able  to  take  a  few  pieces  out  and  keep 
them  in  a  moistening  box,  but  some 
darned  fool  up  in  the  internal  revenue 
office  decided  that  that  was  illegal,  and 
we  can't  do  it  any  more.  Beats  all  what 
idiots  get  appointed  to  office." 

"Well,  that  certainly  was  a  fool  rul- 
ing," replied  Mr.  Yerkes. 


Ksmith— Did  you  read  that  story 
called  "Overheard  in  a  Street  Car"? 

Pjones — "Overheard"  is  not  correct 
when  speaking  of  a  street  car;  you 
should  say  "Overherded." 


Get  an  Easily-Operated  Engine  For 

-  IRRIGATION 
PUMPING 


WHEN  you  buy  an  engine  for 
irrigation  pumping  you  don't 
want  to  get  one  that  will  re- 
quire an  engineer  to  run.  What  you 
want  is  an  engine  that  will  practical- 
ly run  itself  for  hours  at  a  time.  One 
that  is  sure  and  safe  and  steady,  one 
that  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
easily  understood  and  operated. 

I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engines 
are  that  kind,  and  for  that  reason 
are  especially  adapted  to  pumping 
for  irrigation.  A  small  boy  can  look 
after  an  I.  H.  C.  Engine,  and  run  it 
as  successfully  and  economically  as 
anyone.  Look  it  over  once  or  twice 
is  all  that's  necessary  in  a  day's  run. 

Now,  what  else  do  you  want  in  an 
engine  for  irrigation  pumping? 

Economy — To  be  sure,  you  want  an 
engine  that  will  pump  the  largest 
Western  General  Agencies:  Denver,  Colo., 


amount  of  water  at  a  small  cost, 
here  again  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines 
fill  the  bill.  Ordinary  stove  gasoline 
is  the  fuel,  and  the  cost  per  hour  will 
be  about  l^c  per  horse  power — about 
45c  a  day  for  a  three-horse  power  en- 
gine working  10  hours.  That's  cheap 
enough  isn't  it?  And  convenient. 
You  can  buy  gasoline  by  the  barrel, 
and  always  have  plenty  of  fuel  on 
hand. 

Durability — Because  I.  H.  C.  en- 
gines are  simple  and  strong  in  con- 
struction, they  are  durable,  too. 
There's  nothing  much  about  them 
that  can  wear  out.  Repairs  are  small 
and  inexpensive;  parts  can  always  be 
readily  obtained,  and  you  can  replace 
them  yourself. 

Ease  of  Operation,  Economy,  Du 


rability — these  are  three  good  points 
that  help  give  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  en- 
gines a  superiority  over  others. 

If  you  are  now  using  any  other 
power,  or  if  you  are  planning  to  pump 
for  irrigation  this  year,  go  to  our 
local  agent  and  examine  these  famous 
engines.  They  are  made  in  various 
styles  (Vertical  and  Horizontal,  Sta- 
tionary and  Portable)  and  in  sizes 
ranging  from  2  to  20-horse  power. 
During  the  seasons  when  not  in  use 
for  pumping  they  can  be  made  to 
serve  in  a  hundred  other  ways. 

Call  on  our  Local  Agent  or  write  nearest 
general  agency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Portland,  Ore.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Vtah,  Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane,  W&sh.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


I  INCORPORATED. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


PROPERTY  MONUMENTS. 

Our  farm  owners  who  desire  to  mark 
their  corners  permanently  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  discussion  of  property 
monuments  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gay  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College.  It  is 
held  first  that  many  of  the  property  dis- 
putes can  be  avoided  if  more  care  is 
exercised  in  marking  property  corners. 
Permanency  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  law  does  not  recognize  the  right  of 
any  surveyor  to  re-establish  a  lost  cor- 
ner on  privately  owned  land  at  any 
point  other  than  the  one  which  the  origi- 
nal corner  occupied.  If  this  original  lo- 
cation can  be  determined  by  witness 
points  or  by  the  testimony  of  the  parties 
concerned,  well  and  good;  but  if  all  trace 
of  it  be  lost,  the  case  is  a  difficult  one, 
and  any  decision  which  the  surveyor 
may  make  is  open  to  scrutiny  and  revis- 
ion by  the  courts. 

It,  therefore,  will  be  seen  that  any 
monument  established  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  land  boundaries,  should  be  of 
such  material  and  so  placed  as  to  be  as 
permanent  as  possible.  Too  much  em- 
phasis cannot  be  laid  on  this  point,  and 
money  spent  to  accomplish  this  end  will 
be  well  spent.  As  to  the  material  for 
use,  stone  or  metal  is  the  best.  The 
stone  may  be  either  a  piece  of  natural 
rock  or  a  mass  of  concrete.  In  either 
case  the  shape  of  or  marks  on  the  monu- 
ment should  be  such  that  it  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  surrounding 
objects.  If  metal  is  used,  a  section  of 
pipe  is  probably  the  most  easily  ob- 
tained. A  piece  of  old  railroad  rail  may 
also  be  used.  The  pipe  may  be  a  three 
or  four-foot  length  of  ordinary  wrought 
iron  pipe  a  half-inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
In  those  cases  where  the  corner  comes 
on  a  large  boulder  or  rocky  ledge,  prom- 
inent marks  may  be  made  on  the  boulder 
or  ledge.  It  is  believed  that  there  are 
few  places  where  either  rock  or  iron 
pipe  are  not  available  for  this  use;  and 
so  intense  is  the  conviction  that  only 
such  material  should  be  used,  that  many 
persons,  who  are  so  placed  as  to  see  the 
trouble  caused  by  the  use  of  perishable 
monuments,  would  favor  legal  require- 
ments looking  to  the  regulating  of  this 
matter. 

In  the  matter  of  placing  the  corners, 
it  should  be  the  aim  to  place  them  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  found  projecting 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If 
they  become  buried  beneath  the  surface 
some  mark  should  indicate  where  to  dig 
for  them. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 

For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADO'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR. — By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
me  tt  of  diseises  a  d  lame  ess  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  meihods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  lab'es  of  rainf  ill,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  6  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  3  .00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING — By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

FARM  CONVENIENCES. -A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.    With  over  200  engravings  256  pages. 

5  by  7  inches.  Cloth.  $1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. — By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other  living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00. 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  6  by  7 
inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  $1.50 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.    Illustrated.    59  pages. 

6  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $0.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Scharael,  E.  A.  Burnett, 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1.50. 


THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE  —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Flske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  6  by  7 
inches.  Cloth  $0.50 


ASPARAGUS. — By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saviug  of 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  cu  ture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  17»  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  antf  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth   §2 

THEN EW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greiner. 
Rs  vritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  of 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

THE  POTATO.-By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  s  :ientiric  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  jjo.75 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  $1 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feedingall  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.60 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA. — By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  UBeful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  Theauthor 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
Journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  BJi 
by  8  inches.   Cloth   $1.75 


ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
lng  It  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  live  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in- 
formation is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $0.6C 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

Farmers!     Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  £.  i.  WICKSON, 

A  MAXI'AI,  (IF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  HOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  1  LLl'STH ATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  In  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Ik-ans 

Beets 

Cabbage  Family 
Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify- 
Celery 
Chicory 
Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 
.  Potatoes 
Hadlshes 
Rhubarb 
Spinach 
Squashes 
Tomato 
Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  <  allfornla 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  In  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 


FOR  IRRIGATING 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 

CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Patiern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 

Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet:  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 

— ol  


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of.  Pipe*  with  Asphaltum.. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  21. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Making  an  Orange  Tree. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  glance  at  the  greatest 
citrus  tree  factory  in  the  world,  and  told  where  it  is 
and  where  it  came  from.  On  this  page  we  give  two 
sights  of  the  product  of  this  establishment  as  it  is 


or  trifoliata,  the  pomelo,  and  the  common  sweet 
orange.  The  two  first  named  are  shown  in  the  pic- 
tures in  large  quantities,  with  the  supports  of  the 
lath  roof,  which  is  almost  essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  seedlings  from  heat  or  cold  which  are  above  or 
below  the  points  at  which  they  grow  best.  These 


allowed  to  become  dry  after  being  taken  from  the 
fruit,  but  should  be  covered  in  moist  sand  in  a  cool 
place,  or  kept  in  water,  and  changing  the  water  fre- 
quently to  avoid  having  the  seed  sour.  It  can  be 
kept  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  by  either  of 
these  methods. 


San  Dimas  Nurseries— 100,000  Florida  Sour  Seed  Bed  Stock  Sown  in  Drills. 


Seed  Bed  Citrus  Trifoliata  Nine  Months  From  Planting— 75,000  Plants  12  to  20  Inches. 


coming  into  being.  The  foundation  of  the  tree,  after 
you  pass  the  soil,  is  the  root,  and  which  is  the  best 
root  is  compassed  in  this  tree  factory  by  using  several, 
so  that  all  believers  in  this  or  that  can  indulge  in 
their  choice,  and  get  it  in  its  best  estate.  The  roots 
which  Mr.  R.  M.  Teague  specially  mentions  in  his 
elegant  commercial  monograph  to  which  we  alluded 
two  weeks  ago,  are  those  grown  from  the  seed  of  the 
Florida  sour  orange,  from  the  Japanese  hardy  orange 


lath  houses  are  of  immense  size  to  meet  the  capacity 
required  in  handling  plants  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Mr.  Teague  gives  hints  on  handling  orange 
seedlings  which  may  be  available  to  the  small  grower 
who  has  more  time  than  money,  and  wishes  to  turn 
one  into  the  other,  though  orange  trees,  like  other 
things,  are  generally  available  in  better  form  iu  the 
large  and  best  equipped  establishments.  Mr.  Teague 
says  that  to  insure  good  results  the  seed  should  not  be 


The  best  season  in  the  year  for  planting  orange  seed 
is  in  the  early  spring  months,  much  depending  on  the 
season;  preferably  from  March  to  May.  If  the  soil  is 
cold  the  seed  is  apt  to  decay  in  the  ground  before 
germinating. 

It  is  much  better  to  wait  until  the  warm 
weather  has  commenced.  The  ground  should  be 
kept  moist  after  the  seed  is  planted  so  as  to  insure 
its  germinating  properly. 
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The  Week. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  run  through  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  last  week,  and  returned  more  deeply 
impressed  than  ever  with  the  landscape  beauties  of  the 
region.  The  advance  of  settlement  is  bringing  many 
more  trees  into  the  view,  and  they  are  now  rising 
beautifully  above  the  vast  stretches  of  grape  vines  and 
alfalfa  which  are  changing  the  old  sere  expanses  into 
vast  lawns,  with  which  the  clumps  of  eucalyptus  and 
poplars  join  in  securing  a  park-like  effect.  We  never 
saw  more  verdure  abroad  in  the  valley  at  this  date 
before,  which  is  due  to  the  ample  rains  of  last  winter, 
but  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  regretted  that  the  season 
was  such  that  the  grain  and  hay  acreage  was  reduced, 
and  even  that  which  was  sown  has  had  to  contend 
with  too  much  rain  in  the  winter  and  too  little  in  the 
spring.  The  view,  therefore,  does  not  include  the 
grain  fields  waving  heavy  heads,  which  were  the  par- 
ticular pride  of  the  San  Joaquin  on  good  years  in  the 
old  days,  but  there  is  perhaps  more  significance  in  the 
substitution  of  verdant  irrigated  crops  for  which  there 
will  be  ample  water  this  year.  The  multiplication  of 
homes  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  new  situation,  and 
we  gazed  with  deep  pleasure  upon  the  habitations  with 
their  orchards,  vineyards  and  alfalfa  fields  and  bands 
of  sleek  dairy  cattle  in  full  contrast  with  the  open 
spread  of  wild  pasture  and  range  stock  which  we  re- 
member so  well  as  characteristic  of  the  region.  The 
old  San  Joaquin  was  grand  in  its  way,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  lose  it,  because  of  its  limitless  seas  of  land 
and  its  symbolism  of  vastness,  but  the  new  San  Joaquin 
is  better  and  we  welcome  it  to  its  important  place  in 
the  development  of  California. 

We  are  glad  that  the  farmer  no  longer  stands  as  the 
type  of  that  which  is  "easy"  in  the  line  of  deception 
and  fraud.  The  poor  farmer  and  his  gold  brick  have 
served  too  long  as  an  exponent  of  gullibility.  The 
Chicago  Post  has  an  interview  with  a  reformed  swind- 
ler who  gives  an  expert  opinion  of  the  classes  of  peo- 
ple whom  it  is  easy  to  catch  with  wildcat  schemes. 
He  says:  "You  mustn't  think  it's  the  farmers  who  get 
caught  out  in  the  country.  It  isn't  that  class  of  people 
at  all.  It's  the  village  storekeeper,  postmaster  and 
doctor — all  of  the  people  in  a  small  town  who  flatter 
themselves  they've  got  a  little  more  wordly  knowledge 
than  the  man  who  lives  on  a  farm  and  only  comes  into 
town  to  market.  Milliners  are,  as  a  class,  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  investors  that  we  had  in  our  mail. 
Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  people  who  answer 
'wild-cat'  oil  and  mining  advertisements  are  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  money  which  they  'in- 
vest.' Every  cent  they  lose  means  poverty  and  dis- 
tress. That's  why  I  quit  the  business.  It  was  too 
tough  for  me."  We  are  sorry  for  the  people  who  think 
they  can  get  rich  quick  by  catching  at  the  rank  schemes 
of  stock  selling  which  are  now  being  so  freely  worked 
through  the  newspapers,  but  really  we  are  glad  that 
the  farmers  as  a  class  do  not  feed  the  swindlers. 

What  an  expenditure  a  growing  winter  climate,  such 
as  we  freely  have  out  of  doors  in  California,  requires 
elsewhere.  An  account  comes  of  a  large  forcing  estab- 
lishment in  Illinois.  Besides  the  boiler  room  and 
packing  house  there  is  a  propagating  house  12x90  and 
eight  greenhouses  each  15x300.  The  two  80-horse 
power  boilers  are  on  the  ground  level.    In  the  entire 


system,  exclusive  of  the  main  header,  which  is  8-inch 
pipe,  there  are  seven  miles  of  lJ4~inch  P'Pc  The 
mechanical  watering  system  is  fed  from  a  1000-gallon 
tank  stationed  above  the  boilers.  These  warm  the 
water  in  the  tanks  by  means  of  a  coil  connection,  pro- 
vision being  made  to  let  in  cold  water  if  need  be  to 
reduce  the  temperature.  In  this  system  there  are  3000 
feet  of  galvanized  iron  pipe  with  small  spray  nozzles 
three  feet  apart  in  the  pipe.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  it  cost  to  get  an  acre  of  ground  fitted 
out  with  an  artificial  climate  in  this  way. 

It  is  reported  that  our  walnut  growers,  who  have 
the  best  organized  and  most  effective  cooperation  in 
the  sale  of  their  product,  are  likely  to  get  into  trouble 
with  the  anti-trust  law.  Attorneys  have  given  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  way  by  which  an  agreed  price 
can  legally  be  reached.  It  is  criminal  for  even  two 
men  to  get  together  and  agree  not  to  sell  higher  or 
lower  than  a  certain  figure.  It  is  held  that  the  present 
law,  which  is  very  strong,  will  not  interfere  with  such 
organizations  as  the  Citrus  Exchanges  where  the  fruit 
is  marketed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  and  sent  for  on 
the  selling  delivered  basis,  nor  with  the  Celery  Grow- 
ers' Association,  which  has  another  method.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  the  walnut  growers  to  change  their 
method;  the  principle  involved  has  proved  of  very 
great  value  to  the  growing  interest  and  has  been  freely 
accepted  by  the  trade. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  done  a  good 
thing  by  re-electing  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Rush,  of 
Suisun,  to  its  presidency.  Senator  Rush  is  not  only  a 
tireless  worker,  but  he  is  a  man  whose  disinterested 
service,  thorough  love  of  fair  play  and  earnest  aspira- 
tion for  improvement  are  widely  recognized.  Other 
leading  officers  elected  were:  Vice-president,  James 
Whitakcr;  secretary,  J.  A.  Filcher;  assistant  secretary, 
L.  R.  Miller;  superintendent  of  pavilion,  F.  L.  Martin; 
superintendent  of  park,  Albert  Elkus.  Secretary 
Filcher  has  a  new  and  good  plan  for  promotion  for 
the  next  fair  by  having  a  superintendent  or  promoter 
at  the  head  of  each  of  the  several  departments,  who 
should  visit  producers  and  growers  throughout  the 
State  and  solicit  their  interest  in  the  fair.  The  idea 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  and  it  was  decided 
to  at  once  take  steps  to  secure  the  necessary  men. 

The  advance  of  the  season  is  marked  by  the  receipt 
of  the  first  ripe  currants.  They  were  grown  by  M.  R. 
Santos,  of  San  Leandro,  who  has  but  a  small  patch, 
but  for  the  last  fifteen  years  he  claims  he  has  been 
the  first  in  the  market  with  his  fruit.  From  now  on, 
if  the  weather  continues  warm,  the  crop  will  ripen 
rapidly.  As  there  is  estimated  to  be  a  shortage  of  one- 
third  over  last  season  the  prices  are  expected  to  re- 
main firm. 

There  is  some  comfort  in  the  report  of  the  expert 
of  the  Prison  Directors  that  grain  bags  have  been 
fairly  sold  to  farmers  as  the  law  provides.  There  has 
been  for  some  time  doubt  on  this  question,  and  we  do 
not  know  whether  those  who  have  been  looking  into 
the  question  will  accept  the  report  as  a  demonstration, 
but  the  directors  conclude  that  milling  companies  who 
have  ordered  for  grain  growers  have  beyond  question 
acted  with  the  utmost  good  faith  both  towards  the 
farmer  and  the  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin.  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Porter  has  stated  that  the  difficulty  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  while  California  used  25,000,000 
grain  bags  annually,  the  mill  at  San  Quentin  prison 
turned  out  but  5,000,000.  There  was  a  scramble  for 
these  by  the  farmers  and,  of  course,  there  were  not 
enough  to  go  round.  The  expert  of  the  directors 
visited  thirty  branches  of  the  milling  company  and 
other  agencies  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Visalia  and  Gon- 
zales and  says  that  the  farmers  in  Monterey  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  counties  were  entitled  to  twice  as  many 
bags  as  they  received. 


All  fruit  growers  who  desire  colonies  of  Corny* 
fusca  the  internal  parasite  for  the  "brown  apricot 
scale"  ( luih-canium  armcniacum)  infesting  prune,  apri- 
cot and  peach  trees  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
applications  as  early  as  possible — not  later  than  May 
25th, — as  this  parasite  will  probably  not  be  available- 
after  that  date.  They  arc  furnished  gratis  upon  appli- 
cation to  Ellwood  Cooper,  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture,  room  11,  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco. 

Word  comes  from  Humboldt  county  that  disappoint- 
ment may  be  experienced  by  those  who  are  rushing  in 
for  timber  lands  with  the  expectation  of  getting  real 
timber.  People  are  coming  to  Eureka  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  paying  Uncle  Sam  $2.50  an  acre 
for  what  they  believe  to  be  timber  land,  who  will  find, 
with  the  cost  of  the  trip  added  to  that  of  buying  the 
land  and  the  expense  of  proving  up,  that  they  have  not 
value  received  for  the  money  expended.  Tanbark,  Ore- 
gon pine  and  even  brush-land  has  been  filed  upon  by 
the  Easterners.  By  reason  of  the  rapidly  thinning  for- 
ests in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  idea  has  become 
broadcast  that  any  kind  of  timber  land  is  valuable. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  according  to  experts,  that 
there  is  but  little  land  of  value  in  the  Eureka  district 
which  has  not  been  taken  up.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  but  give  the  reports 
to  induce  people  to  proceed  with  due  care.  Sometimes, 
it  is  true,  that  timber  claimants  do  not  like  to  have  too 
many  neighbors.  It  is  well  enough  to  look  into  the 
matter  if  you  have  plans  involving  timber  lands. 

Many  Californians  will  mourn  the  departure  from 
this  life  of  Major  J.  D.  Peters  of  Stockton,  who  has 
been  from  the  earliest  times  a  king  of  the  grain  trade. 
He  figured  largely  in  the  old  life  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  reached  over  vigorously  into  the  new  life,  for  his 
irrigated  fruit  and  alfalfa  farm  was  one  of  tfie  best  of 
the  valley  and  developed  most  intelligently  and  enter- 
prisingly. He  was  a  very  effective  man  also  in  busi- 
ness, manufacturing  and  transportation  interests. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


ENGLISH   WALNUTS   AND  IRRIGATION. 

To  the  Editor:  What  do  experiments  show  in  Southern 
California  in  regard  to  growing  walnuts  without  irriga- 
tion.— ENQUIRER,  Los  Angeles. 

We  know  of  no  particular  experiments  in  growing 
walnuts  in  Southern  California  without  irrigation,  but 
it  is  a  fact  of  common  observation  that  walnuts  are 
largely  grown  without  irrigation  in  Southern  California. 
There  is  no  irrigation  practised  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
district,  where  walnuts  are  grown,  nor  is  there  irriga- 
tion on  the  lowlands  of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
counties,  where  the  soil  holds  considerable  moisture 
by  underflow,  which  is  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  On  lands,  however,  where  moisture  is  not  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity,  naturally  irrigation  is  freely' 
used.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  the  soil,  by 
its  depth  and  ability  to  store  water  from  an  abundant 
rainfall,  or  whether  there  is  a  subterranean  movement 
of  water,  which  brings  supplies  to  the  trees,  whether 
irrigation  is  needed  or  not.  This  is  true  of  all  parts  of 
the  State.  As  to  the  relation  of  irrigation  to  the 
occurrence  of  walnut  blight,  which  our  correspondent 
may  have  in  mind,  it  can  only  be  said  that  observations 
are  contradictory.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  the 
blight  or  to  the  tree  generally  whether  its  water  supply 
comes  from  the  clouds  or  from  the  ditch. 

INOCULATION  AND  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  put  in  a  cover  crop 
of  peas  in  my  orange  grove  next  fall  and  would  like 
to  get  information  as  to  the  method  of  inoculating 
the  seed  with  the  nitrogen-forming  bacteria.  Is  it 
practical  to  do  this?  Also,  would  you  kindly  inform 
me  whether  the  nitrate  of  soda  that  is  being  extensively 
advertised  by  a  New  York  firm  (imported  from  Chili) 
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would  be  suitable  for  orange  trees?  Our  soil  here  is 
very  light  and  sandy.  I  thought  perhaps  the  nitrate 
of  soda,  with  potash  in  some  form  added,  would  make 
a  more  economical  and  satisfactory  fertilizer  than  the 
commercial  mixtures. — CITRUS,  Los  Angeles. 

Concerning  inoculation  of  seeds  of  legumes  write 
to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  asking 
them  to  send  you  all  their  publications  on  that  subject 
and  whether  they  are  now  sending  out  material  for 
inoculation.  If  not,  you  can  obtain  it  for  certain  plants 
from  the  leading  California  seedsmen.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  regularly  used  in  the  compounding  of  fertilizers 
for  orange  trees.  The  nitrogen  in  such  fertilizers  must 
come  either  from  nitrate  of  soda  or  from  tankage,  or 
guano,  etc.  Send  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  Berke- 
ley for  recent  bulletin  on  the  composition  of  fertilizers. 
You  will  find  that  it  names  different  manufacturers 
and  gives  the  contents  of  the  goods  which  they  offer. 

VINE  CHAFERS  AT  FRESNO. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  some  bugs  which  are  eat- 
ing my  vines.  Please  tell  me:  1st,  what  they  are;  2nd, 
what  to  do;  3rd,  how  serious  a  matter  it  is?  They 
have  eaten  the  tops  of  several  vines.  Seem  to  come 
from  the  ditches,  as  they  are  only  found  as  yet  on 
vines  next  to  the  ditches.— VINEYARDIST,  Selma. 

The  insects  are  beetles  of  the  Chafer  family,  and 
their  work  consists  in  eating  the  vines,  as  you  have 
found  by  observation.  They  can  be  killed  by  poisoning 
the  foliage  on  the  vine  with  arsenate  of  lead,  two 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  or  they  can  be  shaken 
from  the  vines  and  gathered  up  on  sheets.  They  can 
not  be  counted  a  serious  pest,  although  they  do  some- 
times do  considerable  damage  in  spots.  They  have 
been  sent  in  from  the  Fresno  district  every  year  for 
nearly  as  long  as  we  can  remember,  and  yet  they  never 
have  risen  to  any  great  prominence.  They  ought  to 
fly  to  the  light,  for  that  is  the  habit  of  the  family,  and 
you  might  experiment  with  a  candle  or  lamp  above  a 
pan  of  water  upon  the  top  of  which  is  a  little  coal  oil, 
or  you  might  build  a  little  fire  in  the  affected  spot  and 
see  how  they  behave  towards  that. 

OLIVES  FROM  SEED. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  olive 
trees  grown  from  the  seeds  of  the  Mission  olive 
would  bear  fruit  exactly  like  the  parent  tree?  On  our 
olive  farm  there  has  come  quite  a  crop  of  volunteer 
trees  of  small  growth.  We  would  like  to  know  if  they 
have  any  particular  value. — OLIVE,  Butte  county. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  seedlings  from  your 
olives  will  bear  all  kinds  of  fruit,  some  perhaps  as  good 
as  their  parent  trees,  and  some  possibly  better,  but 
in  many  cases  reverting  probably  to  the  wild  type. 
Unless  you  wish  to  make  extensive  and  interesting 
experiments  to  secure  new  varieties  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  graft  your  seedlings  to  the  variety  which 
you  wish  to  produce.  The  only  value  to  be  found  in 
seedlings  is  the  general  fact  that  the  seedlings  gen- 
erally makes  a  better  root  than  the  cutting,  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  olives  grown  from  cuttings,  as 
they  always  have  been  in  California,  are  sufficiently 
satisfactory.  In  Europe  they  do  more  grafting  on 
seedlings  than  we  do. 

WORMS  ON  LOGAN  BERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
a  small  green  worm  which  is  eating  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  my  logan  berries? — ENQUIRER,  Petaluma. 

You  can  kill  them,  of  course,  by  spraying  with  lead 
arsenate  or  Paris  green,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  do 
so  if  you  have  fruit  to  catch  the  poison,  as  it  is  well 
calculated  to  do.  You  should  send  specimens  to  the 
University  Experiment  Station  to  have  them  identified 
to  see  whether  they  can  not  be  reached  earlier  in  the 
season.  At  present  you  will  probably  have  to  content 
yourself  with  hand  picking  and  crushing. 


PROBABLY  WIRE-WORMS. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  remedy  to  destroy  cut- 
worm (so-called  here)  in  wheat  fields?  It  is  a  small  white 
worm  with  a  brown  head,  slender,  about  y2-in.  long, 
seems  to  work  on  the  roots ;  works  in  patches  in  the  field. — 
SUBSCRIBER,  Maxwell. 

We  ought  always  to  have  specimens  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  guess  at  what  we  talk  about.  Your 
trouble  is  probably  wire-worms;  it  is  certainly  not  cut- 
worms. No  application  can  be  made  by  the  acre  for 
grain  crops  which  will  not  cost  more  than  the  grain  is 
worth.  Breaking  up  the  soil  and  exposing  the  worms 
to  the  weather  is  an  old  recourse  in  wintry  countries. 
Fall  plowing,  which  throws  them  open  to  freezing  be- 
fore they  are  ready  for  it,  kills  them  in  large  numbers. 
Summer  fallowing  with  frequent  summer  working 
would  probably  dry  and  cook  them  in  California,  where 
we  cannot  freeze  them.  This  exposure  would  also  help 
the  birds  which  like  them.  When  our  rains  come,  the 
wire-worms  have  a  picnic  on  new  roots  of  grass  and 
grain.    We  must  strike  them  in  the  summer  heat. 

ROOT  TROUBLE  OF  THE  APPLE. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  in  our  apple  orchards  some 
trees  that  have  a  blight  that  kills  the  tree  in  time.  We 
first  notice  that  a  branch  or  small  limb  looks  sickly;  that 
the  leaves  are  not  of  a  healthy  color  and  that  they  are 
very  small,  especially  near  the  end,  which  finally  dies  and 
the  branch  will  die  in  two  or  three  years.  The  top  of  the 
tree  shows  it  first  usually.  It  is  in  the  sap,  for  I  have 
never  been  able  to  cut  it  out  of  a  tree  so  as  to  stop  it.  I 
have  cut  out  a  branch  five  to  ten  feet  back,  but  it  has 
always  shown  on  other  branches  later.  I  find  it  is  the 
worst  on  the  W.  W.  Pearmain,  Rawl's  Janette  and  Grimes 
Golden,  while  I  find  also  some  on  the  Bellflower  and  Wine 
Sap.  I  have  cut  out  and  burned  several  trees  and  I  have 
been  diping  my  shears  and  saw  in  coal  oil,  after  cutting 
on  one  of  the  trees  effected.  Will  that  kill  the  germ,  if  it 
is  a  germ  disease,  or  would  you  think  it  could  be  caused 
by  fungus?  I  was  fearful  it  might  be  some  form  of  pear 
blight,  while  it  does  not  affect  the  trees  as  the  cases  of 
pear  blight  that  I  have  seen.  I  will  send  you  a  sample  by 
mail  and  trust  you  may  be  able  to  tell  us  what  it  is  and 
what  is  best  to  do  for  it. — GROWER,  Julian,  San  Diego 
County. 

Careful  examination  of  the  material  does  not  disclose 
indications  of  any  blight  or  disease  such  as  you  sus- 
pect. Their  appearance  and  your  description  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  trouble  indicate  an  affection  of  the 
root  through  inhospitable  soil  or  moisture  conditions, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  continue  your  examina- 
tions underground  to  determine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  root  fungus  or  to  discover  if  the  roots  are 
injured  by  standing  water  in  thre  winter  or  by  lack  of 
moisture  during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 

TENT  CATERPILLARS  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

To  the  Editor :  We  have  on  our  orchard,  in  the  So- 
noma Valley  a  caterpillar  pest  destroying  our  prune  and 
apple  trees.  The  trees  are  literally  alive  with  them.  We 
would  like  to  be  advised  if  there  is  any  means  of  exter- 
minating the  pest. — OWNER,  San  Francisco. 

You  are  rather  late  in  applying  for  help,  for  these 
caterpillars  are  now  almost  fully  grown  and  ready  for 
pupation.  The  caterpillar  which  you  describe  as  at 
work  in  your  valley  has  been  very  destructive  this  year 
all  through  your  part  of  the  State.  The  most  effective 
treatment  consists  in  jarring  the  tree  with  a  padded 
mallet  so  as  not  to  injure  the  bark.  This  causes  the 
worms  to  drop  to  the  ground,  and  they  take  their 
course  toward  the  trunk  to  climb  up  again.  By  putting 
a  sticky  mixture,  like  fly-paper,  around  the  stem  they 
will  be  held  back  and  can  then  be  gathered  in  large 
quantities  from  the  base  of  the  tree  and  killed  by 
striking  with  padded  clubs  or  spraying  with  coal  oil, 
being  careful  not  to  allow  too  much  oil  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  bark.  These  worms  are  now  quite  fully 
grown  in  most  places  and  will  cease  their  work;  in 
other  places  they  are  violently  attacked  by  their  natural 
enemies,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  visitation  as 
you  have  this  year  will  be  very  soon  repeated.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  if  you  still  have  the  worms,  to  save 
the  trees  from  their  work  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  we 


have  described.  Effective  work  with  this  caterpillar  is 
done  still  earlier  in  its  life  by  gathering  the  egg  clusters 
which  encircle  the  twigs  or  by  clipping  off  the  clusters 
of  young  worms  or  burning  them  with  a  gasoline  torch. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF   ADOBE  SOIL. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  some  20  acres  which  are  adobe 
and  I  desire  to  improve  them.  This  adobe  is  not  the 
genuine,  but  a  very  near  approach.  In  summer  the  cracks 
are  not  wider  than  an  inch  or  two  and  seldom  over  two 
feet  deep.  When  it  is  wet  one  can  scarcely  get  it  from 
the  plow  share  it  is  so  sticky.  Would  soiling  with  peas, 
clover,  etc.,  improve  it?  What  kind  of  clover,  red  or  crim- 
son, and  when  ought  it  to  be  sown?  Could  clover  be 
sown  with  grain  and  made  into  hay  in  spring?  Would 
"lining"  benefit  adobe?  I  think  it  is  very  fertile,  if  it  were 
or  could  be  made  loose  and  friable. — FARMER,  Sutter 
County. 

Adobe  is  capable  of  improvement  by  continual  culti- 
vation when  in  good  condition  for  working;  by  plow- 
ing in  as  much  green  stuff  as  possible;  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  farm  manure  (the  coarser  the  better),  and  by 
the  addition  of  lime — several  applications  of  500  pounds 
to  the  acre  will  have  a  good  effect  in  rendering  the  soil 
more  friable.  Applications  have  been  made  to  a  total 
of  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  use  of  lime  is,  however, 
restricted  by  the  expense,  when  one  has  to  treat  a  large 
tract.  The  behavior  of  the  adobe  under  the  plow  is 
much  better  if  you  strike  it  just  in  the  right  condition, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  there  is  considerable 
to  be  learned  from  experience  in  this  direction.  It  is, 
of  course,  desirable  to  grow  clover  and  other  green 
crops  for  plowing  under.  Red  clover  does  not  do  mucli 
without  irrigation.  You  can  get  a  heavy  crop  of  crim- 
son clover  in  the  late  spring  from  an  early  sowing. 
Usually,  however,  you  should  take  a  more  hardy 
legume  and  make  your  growth  in  the  winter.  You  will 
not  get  much  clover  generally  by  sowing  with  a  grain 
crop,  though  you  can  do  well  with  field  peas  and  oats 
for  hay.  But  if  you  wish  to  improve  the  adobe,  the 
stuff  should  be  plowed  in  green  or  else  fed  to  stock 
and  the  manure  used  on  the  land. 

THE    FLAT-HEADED  BORER. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  a  bug  that  had  bored  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  a  small  apple  tree.  It  is  new  to  us. 
If  you  know  of  anything  that  will  kill  the  larvae  or  pre- 
vent it  from  destroying  our  fruit  trees  we  shall  be  most 
grateful  for  the  information.— ORCHARPIST,  Santa 
Cruz. 

The  insect  is  a  beetle  named  Chrysobothris  femorata. 
It  is  the  parent  of  the  flat-headed  borer,  which  infests 
nearly  all  of  our  fruit  trees  whenever  the  bark  is  burnt 
by  exposure  to  the  sun.  There  is  no  way  of  preventing 
these  insects  from  boring  into  the  wood,  but  they  can 
be  almost  excluded  by  using  whitewash  upon  the  bark, 
so  that  the  sunshine  shall  not  come  into  direct  contact 
with  it.  All  young  trees  on  planting  should  be  pro- 
tected, either  by  wrapping  the  stem  with  a  piece  of  bur- 
lap or  by  the  use  of  whitewash.  All  old  trees,  which 
are  unfortunately  grown  with  high  branches  so  that 
the  trunk  is  exposed,  should  be  protected  in  the  same 
way. 

CURL  LEAF  ONCE  MORE. 

To  the  Editor :  I  send  you  sample  of  leaves  from  young 
peach  trees.  Nectarines  are  also  badly  affected.  Late 
peaches  are  worse  than  early.  Is  it  not  curl  leaf?  And 
can  anything  be  done  to  save  the  trees? — AMATEUR, 
Lafayette. 

The  disease  known  as  "curl"  leaf  results  from  the 
work  of  a  fungus.  It  appears  in  California  only  during 
the  spring  time,  because  moisture  is  abundant  at  that 
time.  Although  the  attack  may  be  very  considerable, 
causing  the  leaves  to  fall,  the  tree  will  generally  furnish 
itself  with  new  foliage  and  not  be  seriously  injured. 
The  continuous  loss  of  foliage,  however,  each  spring 
will  weaken  the  tree  and  interfere  with  its  fruit-bear- 
ing; consequently  systematic  treatment  is  desirable. 
It  consists  in  spraying  before  the  blossom  opens  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  as  has  been  frequently  described  in 
these  columns. 
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The  Vineyard. 

SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  GRAPE  VINES. 

By  F.  T.  Bioletti,  Assistant  Professor  of  Viticulture 
in  the  University  of  California. 

The  various  operations  known  as  suckering,  sprout- 
ing, topping,  pinching,  etc.,  included  in  the  general  term 
of  summer  pruning,  are  practiced  more  or  less  in  all 
vine  growing  regions  of  California.  The  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  practice  of  different  regions  and  of 
vineyards  in  the  same  region  indicates  uncertainty  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  practice. 

Some  growers  believe  that  all  summer  pruning,  with 
the  exception  of  suckering,  is  harmful — others  indicate 
by  their  practice  that  they  believe  that  the  more  sum- 
mer pruning  the  better.  Between  these  two  extremes 
we  find  all  shades  of  opinion. 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is  that  these  operations  are 
useful  in  some  cases  and  deleterious  in  others  and  that 
each  grower  must  decide  what  is  best  in  his  own  par- 
ticular case.  To  assist  in  this  decision  a  short  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  summer  pruning,  the  result 
of  carefully  conducted  tests  and  of  observations  of  the 
practice  of  grape  growers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  may  be  useful. 

Effects  of  Pruning. — It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in 
the  cultivation  of  deciduous  trees  that  winter  pruning 
strengthens  and  summer  pruning  weakens  the  plant. 
The  vine  presents  no  exception  to  this  rule.  At  the 
same  time  this  is  only  a  general  rule  and  must  be 
properly  interpreted  in  particular  cases.  Heavy  win- 
ter pruning  strengthens  a  vine  because  it  prevents  the 
production  of  an  excessive  amount  of  fruit  and  throws 
the  activities  of  the  vine  into  a  more  abundant  growth 
of  leaves,  which  in  summer  feeds  and  strengthens  the 
whole  plant.  The  same  object  could  be  secured  by 
the  removal  of  the  blossoms  in  spring,  or  the  partially 
developed  fruit  in  summer.  This  would  be  a  kind  of 
summer  priming. 

On  the  other  hand,  summer  pruning  weakens  a  vine 
by  removing  the  green  leaves  which  feed  and 
strengthen  it  and  by  causing  the  starting  of  new  shoots 
which,  while  young,  are  a  drain  on  the  resources  of 
the  plant.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  practice  certain 
kinds  of  summer  pruning  in  such  a  way  that  no  ma- 
ture leaves  are  removed  and  that  few  new  shoots  are 
caused  to  develop.  In  such  cases  the  weakening  may 
be  imperceptible. 

Another  important  axiom  in  winter  pruning  is  that 
the  fewer  buds  we  leave  on  a  vine  the  stronger  the 
shoots  will  be  which  arise  from  these  buds.  In  other 
words,  if  we  remove  certain  parts  of  the  vine  during  the 
dormant  season,  we  strengthen  other  parts  by  direct- 
ing the  vegetative  forces  of  the  vine  into  those  parts 
during  the  growing  season.  If  we  leave  twenty  buds  on 
a  vine,  the  resulting  shoots  will  be  stronger  than  the 
larger  number  which  would  have  grown  if  we  had 
left  one  hundred  buds.  This  is  also  true  of  summer 
pruning,  provided  we  do  not  remove  sufficient  mature 
leaves  to  curtail  the  feeding  organs  of  the  vine  or 
cause  the  production  of  a  larger  number  of  new  shoots. 

The  effects  of  all  kinds  of  summer  pruning,  there- 
fore, can  be  considered  as  (1)  directing  and  concen- 
trating the  growth  where  needed,  and  (2)  checking 
growth  and  restricting  too  great  vigor  in  the  vine. 
The  kinds  of  summer  pruning  most  practised  in  the 
State  are  suckering,  sprouting,  pinching,  topping  and 
thinning. 

Suckering. — This  operation  consists  in  removing  all 
shoots  which  start  from  below  the  head,  that  is,  the 
region  where  the  stem  commences  to  branch.  Its 
object  is  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  vine  and  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  branches  or  arms  below  ground, 
or  too  low  down  where  they  would  interfere  with 
pruning,  hoeing  and  the  other  cultural  operations. 
Theoretically  the  sooner  the  suckers  are  removed  the 
better,  but  in  practice  if  the  suckering  is  done  too  soon 
it  will  have  to  be  repeated.  It  is  usually  done  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  when  most  of  the  suckers  have 
started.  It  should  not  be  deferred  until  the  suckers 
become  tough,  or  they  will  be  more  difficult  to  re- 
move properly,  owing  to  the  large  growth  of  the  vine 
and  the  necessity  of  using  a  knife  or  shears.  When 
the  suckers  are  less  than  a  foot  long  they  can  usually 
be  removed  satisfactorily  with  the  fingers.  In  any 
case  they  should  be  broken  or  cut  off  at  the  very  base 
or  a  new  crop  will  start  which  will  be  more  difficult 
to  remove. 

Sprouting. — This  consists  in  removing  shoots  which 
are  not  needed  for  fruit  or  new  arms.  These  shoots 
are  what  are  called  water-sprouts,  which  originate  from 


dormant  or  adventitious  buds  in  the  old  wood.  They 
seldom  bear  grapes  and  it  is  useful  to  remove  them 
wherever  they  are  not  needed  to  replace  an  arm  which 
has  grown  too  long  or  which  has  been  broken  off. 
If  many  water  sprouts  are  produced,  it  usually  indicates 
that  the  winter  pruning  has  been  too  close  and  that 
enough  buds  to  utilize  the  whole  vigor  of  the  vine 
have  not  been  left.  The  earlier  in  the  season  the 
sprouting  is  done  the  better,  except  in  frosty  localities 
where  they  may  be  useful  to  the  vine  in  case  the  fruit 
bearing  shoots  are  destroyed. 

If  large  numbers  of  water-sprouts  are  produced  and 
their  removal  is  deferred  until  late,  it  is  dangerous  to 
remove  too  many  at  one  time,  as  the  sudden  reduction 
of  leaf  surface  may  weaken  the  vine.  No  sprouting 
should  be  done  at  the  blossoming  time,  as  it  often 
causes  the  dropping  of  the  flowers  and  fruit. 

Pinching  and  Topping. — Pinching  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  extreme  growing  tip  of  a  cane,  li  is 
usually  done  by  means  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  Top- 
ping is  the  cutting  off  of  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of 
the  end  of  the  canes.  It  is  usually  done  by  means  of 
a  long  knife. 

Pinching  is  useful  with  long  pruned  vines  to  cause 
the  equal  development  of  shoots  from  all  parts  of  the 
long  fruit  canes.  If  the  shoots  from  the  first  buds 
which  sprouts  are  pinched,  the  remainder  of  the  buds 
start.  This  results  in  a  larger  number  of  fruit  bear- 
ing shoots.  Later,  just  before  blossoming,  it  is  useful 
to  top  the  strongest  of  the  shoots  on  the  fruit  canes. 
This  promotes  the  setting  of  the  fruit  and  allows  the 
weaker  canes  to  overtake  the  stronger  by  delaying  the 
growth  of  the  later.  Pinching  and  early  topping  have 
much  the  same  effect  on  short  pruned  vines.  The  bet- 
ter setting  of  the  fruit  and  resulting  larger  size  of  the 
bunches  is  sometimes  very  marked,  especially  with 
varieties  subject  to  coulure  or  dropping  of  the  blos- 
soms. This  topping  should  be  done  before  the  blos- 
soms open  and  at  least  two  leaves  should  be  left  above 
the  bunch. 

Topping  is  sometimes  done  later  at  about  the  time 
the  berries  become  of  full  size.  This  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  grape  and  hastening  the 
ripening.  This  topping  should  not  be  so  close  as  that 
practised  earlier.  If  seven  or  eight  leaves  are  left 
above  the  bunch  the  topping  will  generally  result  in 
larger  berries  and  bunches,  but  the  grapes  will  not 
develop  so  much  sugar  as  if  the  canes  are  allowed  to 
grow.  If  the  topping  at  this  time  is  closer,  only  three 
or  four  leaves  being  left,  the  grapes  do  not  only  fail 
to  ripen  well  and  to  produce  the  full  amount  of  sugar, 
but  they  fail  to  develop  to  full  size. 

In  general,  early  pinching  and  topping,  before  blos- 
soming, has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  crop,  if  prop- 
erly done,  and  is,  therefore,  useful  with  all  types  of 
pruning.  All  shoots,  however,  which  are  to  be  used 
the  following  year  for  spurs  should  not  be  topped,  as 
it  would  weaken  them.  The  shoots  from  wood  spurs 
in  long  pruning  and  the  shoots  from  the  bottom  eyes 
in  short  pruning  should  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked. 

Late  topping  in  general  is  useful  for  table  grapes 
if  it  is  practised  with  moderation,  as  it  increases  the 
size  of  the  berries.  With  wine  grapes  it  is  liable  to 
decrease  the  sweetness  of  the  grapes. 

Topping  is  necessary  in  some  districts,  and  with 
some  varieties,  simply  to  prevent  the  breakage  of  the 
shoots  by  heavy  winds.  It  is  better  to  take  off  part 
of  any  cane  than  to  allow  the  wind  to  break  it  all  off. 

Strong,  vigorous  vines  may  be  topped  severely  in 
the  early  spring  to  cause  the  starting  of  abundant  fruit- 
ing shoots  and  about  midsummer  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  grapes.  Weak  vines  should  not  be  topped  at  all. 
In  any  case,  unless  the  topping  is  done  with  judgment 
it  is  liable  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  unless  it 
is  done  by  intelligent  laborers,  it  is  better  omitted. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers  of 
injudicious  or  too  severe  topping. 

Topping  during  the  blossoming  may  cause  coulure. 
Frequent  severe  topping  during  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer  may  cause  continuous  growth  during 
the  season  and  interfere  with  the  proper  maturing  of 
both  grapes  and  wood.  Severe  topping  when  the  vines 
are  growing  most  vigorously  generally  results  in  start- 
ing lateral  shoots  from  the  canes.  It  is  on  these  shoots 
that  the  second  crop  is  produced.  This  is  sometimes 
an  advantage  but  it  is  better  usually  to  utilize  the  vigor 
of  the  vine  in  the  production  of  the  most  valuable  first 
crop.  On  the  whole,  little  harm  is  done  by  moderate 
topping  to  prevent  damage  by  wind,  but  severe  topping 
without  judgment  weakens  the  vines  and  injures  the 
crop,  and  it  is  only  by  careful  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples involved  that  the  benefits  of  proper  summer 
pruning  can  be  obtained. 

Thinning.— The  size  of  the  berries  and  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  bunch  may  be  modified  considerably 


by  judicious  thinning.  It  is  impracticable  in  California 
vineyards  to  pratice  the  delicate  '"scissoring"  custom- 
ary in  European  hothouses,  but  certain  kinds  of  thin- 
ning have  been  found  useful  with  some  of  our  table 
grapes.  If  any  of  the  berries  of  a  bunch  are  removed, 
the  result  is  that  those  which  remain  develop  to  a 
larger  size.  A  grape  bunch  consists  of  a  stalk  of  pe- 
duncle from  which  arise  side  branches  bearing  the 
grapes.  These  branches  are  larger  and  longer  near  the 
top  of  the  branch.  The  size  of  the  berries  can  be  in- 
creased by  cutting  off  one,  two,  three  or  more  of  these 
branches  when  the  grapes  have  well  set.  If  branches 
about  the  middle  of  the  bunch  are  cut  out,  the  result- 
ing bunch  will  be  looser  and  the  middle  berries  better 
colored.  This  is  often  useful  with  Tokay  grapes.  It" 
the  end  of  the  bunch  is  removed,  the  bunch  will  be 
more  compact.  This  is  useful  with  varieties  which 
have  a  tendency  to  make  too  straggling  bunches. 
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WORK  IN  A  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

By    Charles    Howard    Shinn,    Supervisor    of  Sierra 
National  Forest,  Northern  Division,  in 
Forestry  and  Irrigation. 

Once,  when  I  was  a  ranger,  several  of  us,  who  had 
been  reading  a  little  forestry,  concluded  to  try  some 
experimental  thinning  of  a  small,  second-growth  pine 
forest  on  the  edge  of  Crane  Valley,  in  the  Sierra  Re- 
serve. Those  were  the  adverse  days  when  Binger 
Hermann  controlled  our  destinies. 

Four  of  us  were  swinging  our  axes,  that  pleasant 
morning  in  April;  three  of  those  four  are  now  super- 
visors, in  charge  of  National  forests,  so  rapid  has  been 
the  growth  of  American  forestry  since  1904.  In  fact, 
if  I  am  permitted  to  include  one  ranger  recently  trans- 
ferred with  the  view  of  promotion  in  a  few  months, 
the  old  Sierra  North  has  developed  six  supervisors,  and 
one  assistant  State  forester,  out  of  plain  rangers. 

How  joyously  we  worked  in  the  clear  sunshine,  com- 
paring observations,  telling  stories,  studying  the  young 
forest,  discussing  the  best  trees  to  leave,  and  giving 
our  reasons  for  doing  so._  We  trimmed  our  logs  and 
piled  them  on  the  brush,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
trees;  we  wrote  about  it  in  our  note  books;  we  felt 
from  our  souls  that  we  were  not  mere  policemen  and 
patrollers  that  brave  morning. 

Perhaps  in  more  Reserves  than  the  Sierra,  intelligent 
rangers  of  the  days  before  the  earthquake  (of  Febru- 
ary, 1905)  may  have  had  their  ancient  and  classic  joke 
about  the  old-time  blanket-sheet  reports,  which  joke 
runs  about  as  follows: 

"October  1.  1904.  Patrolled  out  of  my  blankets; 
patrolled  to  the  creek;  built  a  fire;  patrolled  to  break- 
fast, and  patrolled  after  my  horse.  Patrolled  all  day; 
patrolled  to  supper,  and  to  bed.  Cold  night ;  used  my 
report  blank  for  extra  cover;  patrolled  to  sleep." 

As  we  swung  our  keen  axes,  whetted  every  hour  to 
razor-edges,  and  noon  approached,  one  of  the  ranger;, 
said:  "I  do  hate  to  let  up  on  this  work,  even  for 
grub."  Down  by  the  rim  of  a  little  stream  the  smoke 
of  a  cooking  fire  arose;  a  ranger's  busy,  cheerful  wife 
was  preparing  dinner  for  the  crowd;  in  the  grass  be- 
yond, the  horses  were  picketed;  over  all  were  blue 
ridges  of  pine,  snow  peaks,  silent,  enormous,  and  the 
bluest  of  cloudless  skies. 

Along  the  road  came  some  neighbors,  and  county 
officers,  who  stopped,  astonished,  and  laughed  to  see 
us. 

"By  George!"  said  one.  "I  never  saw  rangers  do 
any  work  before.  I  thought  that  all  rangers  did  was 
to  ride  about,  and  hold  down  their  jobs." 

I  struck  my  axe  into  a  tree,  went  over,  shook  hands, 
introduced  myself,  and  the  rest: 

"Gentlemen,"  I  replied,  "these  are  rude  samples  of 
the  coming  brand  of  rangers— the  Gifford  Pinchot 
species.  They  are  going  to  set  the  pace,  up  here  in 
the  Sierras,  and  the  best  of  you  will  have  to  hustle  to 
do  more  real  work  in  a  day." 

"It  begins  to  look  like  it,"  responded  one,  "but  why 
should  you  work  so  hard? 

"Partly  for  fun;  partly  because  rangers  are  foresters, 
and  forestry  aims  at  taking  care  of  timber,  so  as  to 
have  more  for  the  people  to  use." 

"What  no  one  understands,  up  here,"  said  another, 
"is  why  the  Government  ties  up  so  much  property.  It 
is  taken  away  from  Madera  county." 

"Suppose  we  begin  to  show  you,  by  hard,  faithful 
work,  that  our  methods  give  the  people  more  timber, 
more  grass  for  their  cattle,  and  more  prosperous 
homes;  that  every  industry  thrives  and  grows;  that 
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the  forest  Reserve  becomes  your  best  friend.  Will 
you  give  us  time  to  'make  good'?" 
"Sure,  we  will;  that's  business." 

Then  we  shook  hands;  they  drove  off,  up  the  valley; 
the  ranger's  wife  called  us  to  dinner,  and  I  read  aloud 
at  the  noon  hour  a  magazine  article  on  forestry.  Then 
we  finished  our  work,  saddled  u*p,  and  went  home. 

In  all  the  Reserves,  only  three  or  four  years  ago, 
this  kind  of  thing  was  happening;  plain,  every-day 
rangers  were  getting  into  touch,  all  alone,  without  any 
real  leadership,  under  no  definite  system,  and  hampered 
by  strangely  unsuitable  regulations.  But  they  were 
nevertheless  making  friends  unconsciously,  and  the 
people  of  California  were  dealing  fairly  with  them. 

Last  year,  when  a  thousand  wornout  forms  and 
methods  had  been  consigned  to  rubbish  piles,  when  the 
Reserves  were  thrilling  with  life,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet  most  of  the  Forest  Supervisors  of  Cali- 
fornia in  a  convention.  There  the  view  of  public  ser- 
vice and  public  duty  "to  all  and  for  all"  was  clearly 
presented.  There,  and  to  these  men,  the  supreme,  the 
immortal  principle  was  enunciated — that  principle 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Americanism — that  there 
can  be  no  higher  service  on  earth  than  the  service  of 
the  Nation,  which  means  the  service  of  all  the  people, 
at  all  times,  in  all  places,  while  thought  and  strength 
last. 

I  looked  at  those  plain,  everyday  Americans,  who 
had  worked  their  own  way  up  from  the  ranks,  and 
saw  how  tremendously  in  earnest  they  were,  how  ab- 
solutely they  were  living  by  and  for  that  doctrine.  Into 
their  hands,  and  those  of  a  few  more  like  them,  the 
Nation,  this  year  of  1907,  has  committed  (in  California 
alone)  some  twenty  National  forests,  embracing  about 
twenty  million  acres,  and  worth,  prospectively,  two 
hundred  million  dollars. 

The  make-up  of  men  is  always  wonderfully  important 
to  me;  it  is  really  about  all  we  have  to  work  with  in 
this  world;  and  so  many  of  our  helpers  give  up,  reach 
their  limits,  "go  stale"  far  too  easily.  But  all  through 
that  convention  a  thousand  things  tried  these  super- 
visors, and  they  rang  true  as  steel;  calm,  faithful,  cap- 
able, confident,  they  were  shaping  the  National  forests 
for  the  betterment  of  the  people.  They  had  pride,  but 
it  was  restrained;  they  had  ideals,  but  they  were  tem- 
pered and  balancd  by  practical  considerations.  Better 
than  all  else,  they  had  come  to  love  their  work,  and 
their  leaders,  and  they  comprehended  with  entire  clear- 
ness that  they  were  chosen  as  the  protectors  of  the  last 
remaining  reservoirs  of  great  National  resources.  The 
burden  of  the  thought  steadied,  but  did  not  crush  them; 
like  Plutarch's  men,  they  stood  up,  plain,  large,  and 
strong. 

Then  I  began  to  understand  more  fully  the  reasons 
why  California,  leading  all  the  American  States,  I 
think,  in  the  number  and  extent  of  her  National  for- 
ests, is  heartily  supporting  and  always  will  support 
the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service.  Our  forest  guards, 
our  rangers,  and  our  supervisors  are  very  close  to  the 
people.  We  are  of  them,  and  they  are  of  us.  Only 
the  other  day  our  rangers  came  together  saying,  "So 
many  people  in  this  neighborhood  have  been  nice  to 
us  this  year  that  we  are  going  to  'put  up'  and  give  a 
free  party,  and  a  supper."  This  they  did,  and  every- 
one came.  One  young  man  and  his  girl  drove  20  miles 
over  frightful  roads,  to  attend  the  "First  Rangers' 
Ball." 

Out  here  in  Sierra,  we  know  the  campers  that  come 
from  the  valley  every  year;  we  watch  the  children 
grow  up;  we  tell  them  stories,  and  show  them  how  to 
build  safe  camp  fires.  Everybody  comes  to  our  camps 
and  cabins;  we  go  and  "take  pot-luck"  with  everybody 
else.  Open  are  all  camps  of  the  stockmen,  open  are 
the  summer  villages  of  the  lumbermen;  the  teamsters, 
the  miners  and  prospectors,  the  hunters  and  fishermen, 
and  the  "real  tourists"  from  far-off  cities,  are  friends 
of  ours.  But  we  do  more  than  merely  make  good 
cheer  with  all  these,  and  with  all  who  have  any  rela- 
tions with  the  National  forest;  we  convince  them,  day 
by  day,  that  the  whole  scheme,  the  whole  forest  sys- 
tem, is  good,  not  bad;  we  teach  them  to  believe  in  it, 
just  as  we  do,  and  so  the  leaven  spreads,  year  after 
year,  to  other  communities.  Other  Supervisors,  too, 
in  other  National  forests,  are  working  just  as  hard 
along  these  lines.  Of  course,  California  cannot  help 
becoming  interested  in  the  game. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  to  the  situation  out  here. 
The  commonwealth  of  California  long  ago  learned  to 
some  extent  (not  fully — no  community  knows  that,  as 
yet)  the  material  value  of  forests,  mountains,  waters, 
irrigation  systems,  power-plants  and  intensive  horticul- 
ture. Californians  have  a  profound  confidence  that 
some  day  forty  or  fifty  million  people  will  live  here, 
in  strength  and  happiness.  Then,  also,  the  glory  o!. 
the  High  Sierras  has  taken  hold  of  the  souls  of  thou- 
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sands  of  men  and  women,  so  that  Californians  ask 
from  their  National  forests,  not  merely  material  re- 
sults, but  the  bread  that  feeds  the  spirit. 

Dealing  with,  working  for,  this  people,  the  foresters 
find  life  a  wonderfully  interesting  affair.  Over  and 
over,  not  once,  but  fifty  times,  in  the  growing  years 
as  I  have  ridden  through  the  mountains  on  the  business 
of  the  Service,  I  have  had  experiences  that  would  make 
the  warp  and  woof  of  novels,  histories,  volumes  on 
social  science.  Sometimes  I  tell  them  to  writers  of 
books,  so  as  to  have  these  things  crystalized,  for  the 
old  forms  are  passing  away.  I  have  often  had  people 
say  in  an  unwilling,  surprised  way — the  beginnings  of 
better  understanding — "You  rangers  are  mighty  care- 
ful;" "You  rangers  mean  to  do  right;"  "You  uns  is 
dealin'  fair  with  us."  Once  it  was:  "Lord!  you  an' 
your  good  lady  was  down  to  our  cabin,  an'  the  neigh- 
bors was  in.  I  never  seen  nobody  make  themselves  so 
common  as  you  folks  did  that  evenin'." 

When  I  begin  to  tell  stories  about  life  in  the  Forest, 
I  never  know  when  to  stop.  I  have  been  out  all  night 
long  with  the  rangers,  fighting  a  forest  fire,  and  all  the 
next  day,  and  all  the  night  after  that,  and  we  had  no 
sleep,  and  only  a  little  bacon  and  coffee,  till  we  won. 
Once  a  storm  of  wind  came  and  swept  wild-fire  across 
our  lines,  wiping  out,  in  one  swift  pulse,  all  our  breath- 
less toil  of  twenty  hours.  Then  I  heard  rangers  sob 
like  children,  and  swear  like  pirates;  then  they  ran 
back  to  new  lines  of  defence,  worked  twice  as  hard, 
met  the  sweeping  flames  and  held  them. 

"Stick  to  it,  boys,"  said  one  of  our  mountaineers. 
"Stick  to  it;  save  all  them  little  pines  to  grow  up,  an' 
make  cabins  for  some  man's  babies." 

Men  of  this  type  knew  the  old  Reserves,  when  we 
were  only  "campers;"  when  rangers  had  $60  a  month, 
and  usually  but  four  or  five  months'  work  in  a  year. 
It  was  hard  for  a  man  with  a  family  to  "stay  with  the 
job."  But  many  men  who  could  make  twice  as  much 
at  other  work  became  interested,  felt  the  possibilities 
ahead,  and  stood  like  rocks  through  years  of  discour- 
agements. In  many  cases  this  was  because  they  had 
brave  and  intelligent  American  wives  who  were  carry- 
ing their  full  share  of  the  work,  and  had  learned  to 
believe  in  the  whole  thing.  These  women's  names  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  pioneer  history  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Reserves. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  began  to  "size  up"  the  local 
problems  we  tried  to  place  our  rangers  where  they 
could  have  homes  of  their  own.  The  Reserve  was 
districted  and  officered;  sites  for  cabins  were  selected; 
pastures  were  fenced;  plans  were  begun  for  future 
orchards  and  gardens.  The  beginnings  were  small  and 
rude;  at  first  we  could  spend  but  $5  in  money  on  a 
cabin,  and  that  went  for  nails.  We  made  everything 
else  ourselves,  after  the  fashion  of  Colonial  times. 
Then,  as  the  new  leaders  began  to  sell  timber,  and 
charge  grazing  fees,  and  we  had  that  precious,  longed 
for  gift,  a  Budget,  to  use  for  permanent  improvements, 
we  took  new  courage  and  built  cabins  with  real  win- 
dows, doors,  stoves,  chimneys;  we  had  house-warmings, 
and  Saturday  Night  Forest  Club  Meetings. 

The  activities  of  a  National  forest  of  the  present 
time  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  even  the  catalog 
is  appalling.  When  we  had  six  men,  we  needed  six- 
teen; and  now  that  our  winter  force  is  sixteen  we  need 
sixty.  Let  any  one  take  the  Use  Book  of  the  Service, 
and  mentally  tabulate  its  requirements,  fitting  them  to 
office  and  outdoor  work  on  a  National  forest,  and  he 
will  wonder  how  the  men  in  harness  find  time  to  eat 
and  sleep.  Think  of  it  in  another  way.  If  you  had 
an  estate  of  a  million  acres,  and  put  twenty  men  there 
to  handle  it  "for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,"  to  foster  and  yet  care  for  all  its  resources, 
to  protect  its  wild  creatures,  forests  and  natural  beau- 
ties— and  if  you  nevertheless  expected  them  to  make 
it  more  than  pay  expenses — you  would  certainly  have 
quite  a  contract  on  hand.  But  every  forest  supervisor 
that  I  know  of  keeps  saying  to  his  rangers:  "Boys, 
we  must  build  it  up,  stroke  on  stroke;  we  must  make 
this  Forest  self-supporting,  and  more;  we  must  lead 
in  the  procession;  we  must  be  able  to  help  the  new  lit- 
tle sisterhood  of  Forests,  who  need  sunbonnets." 


The  Apiary. 


THE  APIARY. 

Building  a  Solar  Extractor. — Where  sun  heat  is  so 
ample  and  constant  as  in  California,  the  solar  extractor 
should  be  exceptionally  profitable.  Mr.  R.  C.  Aikin  of 
Colorado,  who  has  made  different  styles  during  fifteen 
years,  gives  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  this  account: 

The  solar  is  a  fine  appliance,  and  no  apiary  should 
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be  without  one.  In  the  accumulations  of  burr-combs 
there  is  sure  to  be  quite  a  little  honey,  and,  as  well,  in 
combs  and  all  odds  and  ends  of  which  we  get  wax 
everything  that  has  any  honey  in  it  should  be  put 
through  the  solar  to  secure  the  honey  for  vinegar  or 
feeding  purposes.  In  all  localities  where  honey  tends 
to  granulate,  this  is  very  important.  One  not  having 
tested  the  matter  would  scarcely  believe  how  much 
honey  can  be  saved  by  the  solar  in  a  year.  Then,  too, 
the  prettiest  yellow  wax  obtainable  by  any  process  is 
that  from  the  solar.  Burr-combs  are  almost  pure  wax, 
and  leave  very  little  residue  except  the  propolis  that  is 
scraped  off  with  them,  and  these  give  the  very  finest  of 
wax  by  the  solar  process.  If  melted  with  water  the 
propolis  will  taint  the  wax.  By  all  means  have  a  solar, 
and  use  it  for  rendering  everything  containing  honey, 
all  burr-combs,  and  also  all  dry  new  combs  that  do  not 
have  many  cocoons  in  them;  but  when  it  comes  to  old 
black  dry  combs  it  is  of  no  use  to  put  these  through  the 
solar,  for  the  slumgum  will  so  nearly  absorb  all  the 
wax  that  it  will  not  pay  at  all.  Reserve  such  for 
water  and  the  press  to  go  in  with  the  solar  slumgum. 

Some  Things  About  Solar  Construction.— Never  use 
wood  about  a  solar.  Take  wood  that  is  seasoned  to  its 
best,  and,  when  subjected  to  the  great  heat  of  the  solar, 
then  get  the  effect  of  rain,  of  internal  moisture  in  the  form 
of  steam  or  vapor  that  will  sometimes  be  in  the  machine, 
then  dried  out  again,  and  so  on  from  day  to  day,  and  it 
will  not  stay  in  shape  very  long.  I  used  to  use  wooden 
sash-bars,  but  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  putty  was 
peeled  off  and  the  thing  was  in  bad  and  leaky  condition. 
As  the  years  went  by  I  used  less  and  less  wood  in  any 
part  of  my  solars,  until  about  the  only  place  I  would  per- 
mit any  was  for  plates  on  top  of  the  side  walls.  At  this 
point  I  thought  I  must  have  at  least  a  strip  of  wood  to 
fasten  the  rafters  or  sash-bars  to  (the  walls  being  of  brick), 
imbedding  them  in  mortar ;  but  even  then  moisture  would 
get  to  the  wood  and  swell  it  and  break  the  mortar  loose. 
I  now  leave  out  all  wood,  using  for  the  sash  metal  bars, 
and  for  the  walls  brick;  then  imbed  the  ends  of  the  rafters 
and  the  edge  of  the  glass  in  the  same  mortar  used  in  laying 
the  brick. 

For  sash-bars,  if  one  can  readily  get  such  as  are  used 
in  greenhouse  work  they  are  all  right ;  but  I  did  not  have 
access  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  nor  to  any  machinery  that 
would  make  what  1  wanted,  so  I  went  to  the  store  and 
bought  common  bar  iron,  for  a  5-foot  reach,  using  tc  by 
1  }4-inch.  In  these  I  drilled  holes  about  every  12  to  16 
inches,  a  little  nearer  one  edge  than  the  other.  Next  I 
took  common  galvanized  iron  strips,  about  one  inch  wide 
(a  little  less  will  do),  and  bent  these,  forming  what  would 
be  just  about  equivalent  to  the  half  of  a  common  T  tin. 
Two  of  these  put  together  would  form  a  T.  These  strips 
were  punched  with  holes  to  match  the  holes  in  the  bar-iron 
and  so  adjusted  that  when  one  was  set  on  each  side  of 
the  bar  they  formed  a  rest  for  the  glass,  leaving  the  edge 
of  the  bar  to  project  upward  about  J4  to  %i  inch  above 
the  glass,  this  projection  forming  the  rib  to  putty  over 
the  glass.  When  the  putty  sets  to  that  iron  it  stays  there 
almost  forever. 

To  get  these  bars  made  into  a  sash  I  had  holes  drilled 
just  about  in  the  center  of  the  width  of  each  bar,  one  at 
each  end  and  one  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  bars  are 
about  5  feet  long — these  to  take  a  y%  rod.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  the  right-angle  galvanized  strips  were  bolted  to  the 
bar  with  stove-bolts.  These  Y%  holes  are  made  through  the 
sheet  metal  too.  Next  I  took  old  gas-pipe  and  had  it  cut 
at  the  plumber's  into  lengths  corresponding  to  the  width 
of  glass  to  be  used ;  then  I  began  to  thread  the  bars  on  to 
the  rods,  slipping  on  a  bar,  then  a  piece  of  the  pipe,  then 
a  bar  and  another  piece  of  pipe,  and  so  on  until  I  reached 
the  ends  of  the  rods,  which  are  as  long  as  the  sash  is  to 
be,  then  by  a  tap  on  each  end  of  the  rods  all  was  screwed 
up  tight.  This  sash  or  rack  I  placed  on  the  solar  walls, 
and  afterward  placed  the  glass  and  puttied  it  in.  A  small 
sash  could  be  made  complete  before  putting  in  place,  but 
a  large  one  is  altogether  too  heavy,  and  not  rigid  enough 
to  handle.    Build  it  right  on  the  walls. 

Position  of  Glass  in  Reference  to  Sun's  Rays. — Some 
think  the  glass  must  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  that  the 
sun  will  shine  directly  through — that  is,  it  should  directly 
face  the  sun;  but  while  the  power  of  the  sun  may  be  a 
little  greater  shining  through  a  glass  at  right  angles,  yet 
with  the  changing  condition  it  becomes  impossible  to  have 
it  so.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  a  tenth  enough  gain 
to  justify  building  even  a  small  machine  calculated  to  shift 
toward  the  sun  as  it  goes  over.  In  the  evolution  of  solar 
building  I  gradually  changed  from  the  long  north  and  south 
form  to  making  the  length  east  and  west.  After  finally 
deciding  on  the  east  and  west  form  I  built  with  a  three- 
slope  hip  style ;  but  this  form  entails  cutting  glass  into 
diagonal  pieces,  and,  all  together,  is  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult of  construction.  I  now  buiid  with  a  gable,  or,  rather, 
half  gable,  as  the  main  roof  has  but  one  slope  lean-to  style. 
My  present  machine  is  5  x  16  feet,  and  is  built  against  the 
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south  side  of  a  10  x  16  building,  with  the  opening  into  it 
from  the  main  building.  So  far  as  the  solar  is  concerned, 
it  does  not  have  any  outside  opening  whatever.  An  alley- 
way runs  along  the  north  side,  from  which  the  work  of 
tilling  in  the  comb,  of  stirring  as  it  melts,  and  of  removing 
the  slumgum,  is  done.  In  this  alley  I  can  walk  perfectly 
upright  with  a  can  of  honey  or  whatever  I  wish  to  carry 
on  my  shoulder. 

I  have  three  melting-pans  made  of  galvanized  iron — a 
3  x  6  in  the  east,  sloping  west,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the 
northwest,  with  a  discharge  at  the  northwest  corner,  and  a 
similar  one  in  the  west  sloping  east,  with  discharge  at 
northeast  corner;  and  the  third  one,  a  2j4  x  4  between 
these,  slopes  to  the  north,  with  a  discharge  at  both  north- 
west and  northeast  corners.  The  incline  of  these  pans  is 
about  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

The  alleyway  runs  along  the  entire  north  side,  except 
that  in  the  east  end  I  have  a  furnace  made  of  brick,  with 
an  old  cook-stove  top  for  a  cover.  Grates  are  built  into 
the  furnace,  and  an  old  cook-stove  oven-door  with  its 
frame  is  used  for  a  furnace-door,  and  this  door  opens  on 
the  outside  of  the  solar.  Never,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  the  furnace  or  ash-pit  open  inside  of  the  solar-room. 
The  ashes  and  dust  from  them  are  a  perfect  nuisance  inside. 
This  gives  me  the  entire  top  of  that  cook-stove  on  which 
to  cook  anything  I  wish  on  the  inside,  and  to  radiate  heat 
for  heating  the  solar ;  but  the  fuel  and  ashes  are  all  handled 
from  the  outside. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  alleyway  is  a  brick  wall. 
This  wall  and  the  outer  south  wall  were  built  up  about 
four  feet  high,  and  then  sheet  metal  laid  on  top  of  them, 
and  then  the  outer  wall  continued  up  about  another  foot 
to  receive  the  south  end  of  the  rafters  or  sash,  and  the 
inner  wall  built  about  two  bricks  on  the  sheet  metal.  This 
sheet-metal  floor  at  the  east  end  is  covered  with  mortar  to 
break  the  force  of  the  heat  at  that  point,  else  the  wax  and 
honey  over  it  would  burn  with  a  hot  fire  in  the  furnace ; 
and  it  is  also  about  three  or  four  inches  higher  than  the 
stove  top  of  the  furnace.  All  the  smoke  and  fire  from  the 
furnace  pass  under  this  metal  floor  the  whole  16  feet  to 
the  west  end,  and  pass  into  the  flue  or  smokestack  at  the 
northwest  corner,  and  a  few  inches  above  this  floor  are 
the  melting-pans  resting  on  old  boiler-tubes  for  supports. 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


KEEPING    SMALL  FLOCKS. 

We  have  continually  urged  the  desirability  of  keep- 
ing more  sheep  in  small  flocks,  and  as  that  is  rather  an 
unusual  undertaking  for  California,  we  give  an  account 
of  it  which  was  read  by  Leon  H.  Robbins,  of  Clear- 
water, Minn.,  at  the  commencement  exercises  at  the 
Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture.  The  Prescriptions  do 
not  fit  California  in  all  regards,  but  the  reader  can 
cheapen  and  modify  many  provisions  as  he  can  con- 
ceive the  requirements  of  our  climate  to  be. 

The  Economy  of  Sheep. — Under  the  system  of  crop 
rotation  so  widely  prevalent  throughout  the  Northwest 
today,  a  large  amount  of  roughage  and  pasture  crops 
is  annually  produced,  and  must  needs  be  utilized  upon 
the  farm  by  some  kind  of  live  stock  if  satisfactory  re- 
turns are  to  be  procured,  and  the  proper  fertility  added 
to  the  soil.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  the  animals  best 
adapted  by  nature  for  the  consumption  of  roughage, 
and  hence  are  most  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 
Though  this  theory  may  be  at  variance  with  that  uni- 
versally adopted,  we  believe  that  of  these  sheep  are 
the  preferable  animals  to  grow.  The  handling  of  dairy 
cattle  requires  the  construction  of  expensive  buildings 
for  shelter  and  the  hiring  of  manual  labor,  ever  diffi- 
cult to  secure  and  unsatisfactory  in  service;  in  beef 
cattle  the  investment  is  large,  and  the  returns  are  slow 
and  uncertain.  In  case  of  sheep,  however,  not  one 
of  these  objections  obtain.  Inexpensive  from  the  very 
first,  requiring  but  a  small  investment  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  start  a  flock,  sheep  can  be  sheltered 
and  maintained  at  a  price  far  lower  than  is  the  average 
belief.  Figures  adduced  from  all  statistics  obtainable, 
herewith  produced,  conclusively  establish  this  fact. 

Under  present  prices  for  lumber  and  building  ma- 
terials, a  barn  which  will  suitably  shelter  50  ewes  and 
their  lambs  can  be  constructed  for  $325.  Allowing 
interest  of  6  per  cent  on  this  money  for  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  period  it  is  believed  the  barn  will 
last,  the  cost  of  the  shelter  for  each  ewe  and  lamb 
would  be  thirty-five  cents  yearly.  Another  item  to  be 
considered — the  one  which  constitutes  a  veritable  bug- 
bear to  sheep  growing  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
farmer — is  the  cost  of  fencing  the  summer  pasture. 
The  fencing  of  a  five-acre  field,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  fifty  ewes  and  lambs,  plus  the  interest 
on  the  ten-year  investment,  would  amount  to  $85,  or 


the  fabulous  sum  of  seventeen  cents  yearly  for  the 
individual  ewe  and  her  lamb. 

Cost  and  Product.— Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  ewe,  which  of  course  constitutes  the  chief  item 
of  expense.  Experiments  carried  on  at  this  institution 
upon  land  in  only  fair  condition,  and  with  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  labor  put  upon  it,  show  that  the  cost 
of  seeding  and  the  rental  of  land  for  summer  pasture 
amounts  to  but  forty  cents  for  each  ewe  and  lamb; 
and  the  fall  pasture,  consisting  of  rape  sown  in  grain, 
is  but  four  cents.  The  winter  ration  of  roughage  and 
grain  at  average  prices  costs  about  $1.20  for  each  ewe. 
Allowing  twenty-four  cents — as  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  ewe — we  find  the  total  cost  of  the  ewe 
and  her  lamb  to  be  but  $2.40. 

These  are  the  liabilities;  what  are  the  assets?  In 
addition  to  improving  the  fertility  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  on  which  she  has  pastured,  a  ewe  yields 
two  annual  returns  to  her  owner,  one  in  the  form  of 
wool,  the  other  in  offspring.  Moreover,  the  value  of 
the  ewe  herself  is  in  no  way  lessened;  she  is  worth  just 
as  much  as  she  ever  was;  or  in  case  she  is  not  she  may 
at  any  time  be  sold  and  her  lamb  retained.  A  lamb 
sells  easily  on  the  market  today  for  five  cents  a  pound. 
Allowing  sixty  pounds  as  unquestionable  weight  of  the 
lamb  in  the  fall,  the  income  from  that  source  would 
be  $3.00. 

Statistics  accumulated  in  Minnesota  for  the  last  thirty 
years  show  the  average  weight  of  a  ewe's  fleece  is 
seven  pounds,  and  the  average  price  paid  therefor  is 
nineteen  cents  a  pound.  Adopting  these  figures,  which 
are  admittedly  low — the  fleece  would  be  worth  $1.33, 
thus  making  the  total  annual  income  from  the  ewe  $4.33. 
Subtracting  the  total  cost  from  this  sum,  we  have 
$1.93.  This  represents  the  amount  the  farmer  receives 
for  labor  he  has  expended,  which  in  case  of  each  sheep 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  unmentionable.  On  no 
other  roughage  consuming  animal,  we  believe,  can  so 
handsome  returns  be  annually  netted,  and  when  we 
pause  to  consider  that  even  this  does  not  represent  the 
maximum  amount  of  income  that  can  be  secured,  we 
come  to  realize  how  great  possibilities  there  are  for 
the  farmer  in  sheep  growing. 

Advantage  of  Good  Sheep. — If  this  sum  can  be  rea- 
lized on  a  scrub  or  average  sheep,  what  might  not  be 
cleared  on  one  that  through  selection  and  breeding 
has  been  made  to  produce  an  added  pound  or  two  of 
wool,  and  Iambs  that  will  bring  one  cent  more  a  pound 
upon  the  market?  Such  an  idea  might  one  day  have 
been  hissed  as  ridiculous,  but  the  present  development 
of  science  leads  us  to  regard  nothing  as  impossible. 
The  time  is  now  far  past  when  a  ewe  was  looked  upon 
as  a  ewe,  and  one  considered  quite  as  desirable  as 
another. 

Today  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  fleece  confor- 
mation and  transmittal  powers  of  ewes  differ  widely, 
and  according  as  they  differ  we  say  this  ewe  is  better 
than  that;  she  has  a  better  fleece,  she  yields  a  better 
lamb  crop. 

Before  you  are  two  ewes,  one  the  kind  that  is  com- 
monly seen  on  the  Minnesota  farm,  the  other  the  kind 
that  ought  to  be  there.  We  confidently  say  the  kind 
that  ought  to  be,  because  we  know  that  one  of  the 
fleece  and  type  of  the  animal  on  your  right  will  yield 
a  larger  quantity  and  better  quality  of  wool,  and  a 
lamb  that  will  sell  for  at  least  one  cent  more  a  pound 
upon  the  market  than  will  the  one  on  your  left.  A 
glance  at  the  fleece  of  these  two  ewes  clearly  shows 
us  that  the  fleece  of  the  one  is  much  purer,  denser  and 
more  uniform  than  that  of  the  other;  it  serves  as  a 
better  protection  to  the  ewe,  and  keeps  her  from  con- 
tracting colds,  thus  not  only  conserving  her  health 
but  also  lending  to  the  production  of  a  stronger,  more 
desirable  fleece.  The  price  paid  for  wool  is  dependent 
upon  its  quality;  if,  then,  one  would  increase  his  in- 
come from  this  source  he  should  retain  only  sheep 
that  have  a  fleece  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  this  animal. 
It  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  increase  (and  with  little 
difficulty  too)  the  average  yield  of  wool  one  pound, 
and  to  improve  the  quality  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  sell  for  two  cents  more  a  pound. 

Basing  our  statement  upon  the  theory  that  like  pro- 
duces like,  we  say  that  the  lamb  of  this  ewe  will  be 
more  valuable  than  the  one  from  that.  As  this  ewe 
is  broad  in  the  back,  well  rounded  in  the  rib,  plump 
in  the  leg  and  shoulder,  compact  of  body  and  thickly 
and. uniformly  fleshed  so  is  her  lamb  likely  to  be.  As 
that  ewe  is  narrow  of  back,  flat  in  the  ribs,  thin  in  the 
leg  and  shoulder,  rangy  in  body,  unevenly,  thinly 
fleshed,  so  is  her  lamb  likely  to  be.  Which  will  you 
choose?  If  wise  in  your  judgment,  undoubtedly  the 
former. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  for  such  a  lamb,  the 
butcher  or  local  dealer  is  paying  and  will  continue  to 
pay  one  cent  more  a  pound,  live  weight — sixty  cents 


more  for  the  60-pound  lamb,  because  a  lamb  of  this 
type  yields  a  larger  per  cent  of  dressed  to  live  weight, 
probably  3  or  4  per  cent  more  on  the  average;  because 
it  contains  a  smaller  per  cent  of  bone,  and  cheap  meat, 
and  a  large  per  cent  of  expensive  cuts,  such  as  the  loin, 
ribs  and  leg;  and  because  its  flesh  is  of  better  quality, 
more  juicy  and  tender,  more  expensive.  Certainly 
reasons  enough  why  the  buyer  pays  more,  and  why 
the  progressive  farmer  should  grow  only  lambs  of 
this  kind. 

The  growing  of  such  lambs  only  may  seem  to  some 
theoretical  and  difficult,  but  it  depends  solely  upon 
the  selection  of  ancestors  of  the  desired  fleece  and  con- 
formation, and  intelligent  selection  lies  within  the  pos- 
sibility of  all. 

Adding,  then,  the  figures  representative  of  the  in- 
crease of  income  possible  to  every  grower,  we  find  the 
sum  to  be  95  cents.  Certainly  a  palpable  amount,  one 
worth  striving  for.  Since  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
ewe  of  such  qualities  as  will  increase  the  income  to 
this  amount  is  no  greater,  but,  if  anything,  less  than 
that  of  maintaining  the  ordinary  ewe,  all  we  need  do 
to  find  the  total  possible  income  is  to  add  $.95  to  $1.93, 
making  $2.88,  almost  $3.00.  Who  would  have  guessed 
that  one  small  ewe  could  annually  earn  that  much  for 
her  owner?  Who  could  ask  for  better  interest  on  an 
investment?  Who  could  demand  any  better  wages  for 
labor  expended? 

And  yet  there  is  still  one  more  way  of  increasing  the 
annual  income  from  sheep — not  perhaps  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  ewe,  but  on  the  part  of  the  flock.  That 
way  is  by  increasing  the  per  cent  of  lambs  to  ewes. 
On  many  farms  in  Minnesota  and  throughout  the 
Northwest  a  flock  of  100  ewes  produces  not  more  than 
40  to  50  lambs  annually.  We  believe  that  it  lies  within 
the  range  of  every  farmer's  possibility  to  raise  this 
yield  to  125  or  150  per  cent.  This  can  be  achieved  by 
keeping  records  of  each  ewe's  achievements  and  retain- 
ing only  those  that  regularly  produce  and  rear  to  ma- 
turity one  or  two  lambs  annually.  Intelligent  selection 
of  this  sort  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  flock  improvement. 


Poultry  Yard. 


GENERAL  CARE  OF  CHICKS. 

Mrs.  Ella  F.  Layson  has  written  for  the  Petaluma 
Weekly  Poultry  Journal  that  if  the  hen  and  the  chicks 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  building  at  all  open  without  a  coop, 
furnish  them  with  a  box  of  convenient  size  placed  side 
down,  to  sleep  in  at  night.  This  will  prevent  any  un- 
der currents  of  air  from  reaching  the  chicks,  and  when 
the  hen  is  ready  to  leave  them  the  shelter  of  the  box 
will  afford  them  protection  and  warmth.  On  cool 
nights  some  kind  of  a  covering  should  be  used  to  reach 
down  over  the  open  front  of  the  box. 

If  the  hens  with  chicks  are  running  about  with  older 
chickens  and  fowls,  provide  a  feed  coop,  or  several  if 
necessary,  for  the  chicks  so  that  they  can  eat  their 
special  food  without  being  molested  by  the  others. 
Make  the  coops  of  four-foot  laths  with  one-foot  cor- 
ner uprights  and  a  moveable  frame  cover.  In  this 
scatter  their  dry  chick  feed  and  keep  a  supply  of  grit, 
charcoal  and  beef  scraps  for  them,  and  fresh  water. 

During  the  dry  weather  if  they  can  have  access  to  a 
small  yard  of  rape  or  kale  it  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  them.  When  it  has  been  eaten  up  clean,  the  ground 
should  be  made  wet,  spaded  up  and  replanted,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  it  will  be  ready  to  use.  If  one  hasn't  much 
of  a  yard,  coops  similar  to  those  described  may  be 
used  to  fence  in  a  patch  of  rape,  only  the  laths  must 
be  close  together  to  keep  out  the  chicks  until  ready 
for  them,  when  one  or  two  laths  may  be  slipped  aside. 
The  enjoyment  and  exercise  they  obtain  in  foraging  for 
themselves  in  this  way  is  of  great  benefit  to  them  and 
when  one  is  raising  good,  pure-bred  chicks  it  pays  to 
take  a  little  trouble.  On  large  poultry  plants  the  green 
stuff  has  to  be  hand  fed,  unless  the  owner  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  fields  of  growing  grain  or  alfalfa. 

Dry  goods  boxes  about  three  feet  long  and  two  and 
a  half  feet  high,  placed  side  down,  make  nice  coops  for 
a  hen  and  twenty  chicks.  They  can  be  kept  outside  the 
chicken  yard,  moved  about,  and  by  putting  in  narrow 
roosts  lengthwise  of  the  box  will  accommodate  the 
chicks  until  they  are  old  enough  to  go  into  permanent 
quarters.  The  upper  part  should  be  enclosed  with  wire 
netting  or  laths,  and  the  lower  side  closed  up  with  a 
board  at  night,  which  may  be  hinged  on  or  simply  held 
in  place  by  a  rock. 

One  of  the  most  common  ailments  of  chicks  is  bowel 
trouble  as  there  are  so  many  causes  to  bring  it  about, 
such  as  too  frequent  feeding  and  feeding  wet  food  that 
ferments,  causing  gas  to  form.  Charcoal  absorbs  these 
gases  and  prevents  serious  results  for  a  time,  but  if 
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wrong  feeding  is  persisted  in  the  chick  is  weakened  and 
finally  dies.  Other  causes  of  bowel  trouble  are  too 
much  vegetable  food  of  a  watery  nature,  allowing  the 
chick  to  run  out  in  the  cold  wind  and  become  chilled, 
or  to  run  over  cold,  wet  ground.  The  little  feet  be- 
come almost  ice-cold  and  the  result  is  disturbed  circu- 
lation, which  in  turn  affects  the  digestive  organs.  Too 
much  brooder  heat  and  lice  or  mites  weakens  chicks 
and  may  cause  bowel  trouble.  Try  to  discover  the 
cause  in  order  that  the  treatment  may  be  effectual. 
Cinnamon,  weak  tea  to  drink  instead  of  water,  boiled 
rice  cooked  dry,  condition  powder  sprinkled  over 
bread  crumbs,  or  when  it  seems  to  be  of  a  contagious 
nature  give  two  or  three  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  a 
pint  of  water. 

Chicks  sometimes  suffer  from  a  condition  known  as 
air-puff,  distending  them  all  out  of  shape.  A  small 
piece  of  skin  should  be  cut  out  to  let  the  air  escape.  A 
pin  prick  is  not  sufficient  as  the  skin  at  once  grows 
together.  When  exposed  to  damp  winds  they  are  liable 
to  have  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  with  difficulty 
in  breathing,  gasping  for  breath  until  they  die.  A  pinch 
of  powdered  borax  placed  in  the  mouth  to  dissolve, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  proved  to  be  the  most 
effectual  remedy.  The  trouble  is  inflammation  of  the 
windpipe,  extending  to  the  lungs. 

Sometimes  the  mouth  looks  inflammed  and  a  white, 
thread-like  substance  forms  under  the  tongue  and  in 
the  mouth.  This  is  canker,  and  a  small  pinch  of  pow- 
dered sulphate  of  iron  given  two  or  three  times  a  day 
will  cure  the  chicks  if  kept  warm  and  dry. 

When  three  weeks  old  whole  wheat  and  kaffir  corn 
may  be  fed,  and  once  a  day  a  crumbly  mash  of  shorts, 
fine  cracked  corn,  hulled  oats  and  a  small  amount  of 
oil  cake  meal.  Bran  is  too  coarse  for  chicks  and  mid- 
dlings too  sticky.  Blood  meal  is  too  concentrated  for 
them,  but  beef  scraps  may  be  fed  in  the  mash,  or,  if 
preferred,  fed  dry  from  a  hopper. 

Forced  growth  comes  from  restricted  exercise,  feed- 
ing rich  mashes  and  an  excessive  amount ^-©f.  animal 
food,  and  is  not  desirable  when  the  chicks  are  intended 
for  breeding  stock.  Instead  they  should  have  free 
range  or  as  much  liberty  as  possible,  as  this  assists  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  normal  development  of  size,  the 
internal  organs,  and  makes  them  hardy. 

Chickens  are  usually  fond  of  beans  boiled  and  sea- 
soned, when  mixed  with  shorts  or  corn  meal,  and  be- 
sides being  a  cheap  food  it  is  very  valuable  as  a  frame 
and  muscle  builder.  Bean-fed  chicks  will  be  large  and 
strong. 

When  the  roosters  are  intended  for  broilers  they 
should  be  separated  from  the  pullets  and  kept  in  small 
yards  and  fed  heavily  to  make  quick  growth.  It  pays 
better  to  sell  them  just  as  soon  as  marketable  instead 
of  keeping  them  for  a  higher  price,  as  the  loss  from 
various  causes  and  the  cost  of  feeding  for  a  period  of 
weeks  when  chickens  require  the  most  food  will  more 
than  offset  the  higher  price  to  be  obtained  later  on, 
and  the  space  they  occupy  is  needed  for  the  growing 
pullets. 

When  the  cockerels  are  to  be  sold  for  breeding  pur- 
poses and  will  be  worth  about  $2.50  when  grown,  it 
is  advisable  to  offer  them  for  sale  when  three  or  four 
months  old  in  dozen  lots  for  $12  to  $15  per  dozen. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  young  cockerels  of  pure- 
bred stock  at  dozen  rates.  In  keeping  them  until 
grown  one  may  have  to  wait  too  long  for  buyers  and 
then  usually  sell  one  or  two  at  a  time.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  male  birds  more  than  a  year  and  sell  for 
$2.50  or  $3  and  make  any  profit,  unless  the  birds  are 
being  used  in  the  owner's  yards.  In  the  chicken  busi- 
ness we  believe  in  keeping  things  moving — sell  when 
there  is  anything  to  sell  and  plan  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

With  fancy  stock  one  can  afford  to  wait  for  a  buyer, 
as  the  high  price  obtained  will  pay  for  keeping  and 
leave  a  good  profit  besides;  and  for  breeding  purposes 
male  birds  increase  in  value  up  to  two  and  a  half  years 
old.  But  all  the  culls  should  be  disposed  of  at  an 
early  age,  either  marketed  or  eaten. 


The  Field. 


KILLING  SQUIRRELS  WITH  CARBON  BISUL- 
PHIDE. 

Killing  ground  squirrels  with  carbon  bisulphide  began 
in  California  on  the  recommendation  of  the  California 
Experiment  Station  about  25  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  gen- 
erally accepted  method  for  use  when  the  ground  is  not 
very  dry  and  full  of  cracks.  It  is,  in  fact,  our  popular 
winter  treatment,  and  poisoned  wheat  is  used  in  the  dry 
season.    It  is  interesting  to  see  what  the  Idaho  Experi- 


ment Station  has  done  in  the  use  of  the  bisulphide,  as  told 
by  Prof.  L.  F.  Henderson,  as  follows : 

How  to  Use  It. — Take  it  to  the  field  in  a  common  gal- 
lon or  two-gallon  oil  can  with  snout.  Have  with  you  a 
bundle  of  the  cheapest  cotton,  bought  at  the  store  or  taken 
from  an  old  unused  bed-quilt.  Have  with  you  also  a  spade 
or  shovel  to  fill  holes,  and  a  small  measure  to  tell  how 
much  of  the  liquid  you  pour  out.  An  old  tablespoon  will 
answer,  but  far  better  is  a  little  wine-glass  marked  off 
into  "teaspoons"  and  "tablespoons,"  which  can  be  pur- 
chased at  almost  any  druggist's.  By  using  this  none  is 
wasted  and  you  can  tell  with  exactness  how  much  you  wish 
to  employ.  Pour  out  the  required  amount  into  the  glass, 
pour  it  into  a  handful  of  the  cotton  just  large  enough  to 
prevent  the  running  through  and  loss  of  the  rather  costly 
liquid,  stuff  it  down  into  a  squirrel-hole,  throw  on  two 
shovels  of  earth,  tramping  each  tight,  fill  up  the  other  con- 
necting holes  in  the  same  way,  and  every  squirrel  in  the 
den  will  soon  be  dead. 

How  Much  to  Use. — In  my  experiments  I  tried  to 
determine  whether  it  were  better  to  use  a  small  amount 
in  each  hole  or  a  larger  amount  in  one  hole,  but  the  re- 
sults were  inconclusive,  as  whereever  the  squirrels  were 
found  they  were  dead.  Both  ways  have  their  advantages. 
If  you  poison  only  one  hole,  you  are  not  sure  that  all  the 
holes  you  close  thinking  they  connect  with  this  one  really 
do  connect,  and  you  may  have  to  go  over  the  field  two  or 
three  times  before  you  get  them  all.  On  the  one  hand,  of 
course  much  more  time  is  consumed  in  putting  the  poison 
in,  say,  four  holes  of  the  runway  than  in  one,  and  is  un- 
necessary if  they  connect.  I  depend  much  upon  my  judg- 
ment of  whether  there  is  a  den  or  not,  to  which  conclusion 
may  things  lead  you,  such  as  nearness  of  holes,  size  of 
holes,  lay  of  the  ground,  amount  of  injury  to  grain  or 
grasses,  etc. 

In  my  experiments  this  spring  I  likewise  tried  to  deter- 
mine how  much  would  kill  the  squirrels.  To  be  sure  of 
the  mortality,  we  dug  them  out,  and  did  not  rest  content 
with  seeing  whether  the  holes  remained  closed.  This  is  too 
uncertain,  as  visitors  or  strays  may  dig  out  holes  from  the 
outside. 

Experiment  I. — A  half  tablespoonful,  or  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  to  the  hole  will  not  always  kill.  A  large  den  poisoned 
with  this  amount  to  each  hole,  did  not  kill  every  squirrel, 
since  one  was  found  on  his  back  and  gasping.  When  he 
was  thrown  out  into  the  fresh  air,  he  soon  revived  and 
made  an  attempt  to  run  away.  Whether  he  ivould  have 
died  if  not  extricated  we  do  not  know.  He  was  about  10 
feet  from  where  the  poison  was  put  in  the  hole.  These 
experiments  were  made  April  1st  and  2d  of  this  year. 

Experiment  II. — -Two  teaspoonfuls  were  used  in  another 
hole,  and  squirrels  found  dead ;  but  on  continuing  the 
digging  this  runway  connected  with  another  into  which 
eight  tea  or  two  tablespoonfuls  were  used. 

Experiment  III. — Holes  numerous  and  close,  showing 
large  den.  Two  doses  of  three  tablespoonfuls  had  been 
put  into  two  of  the  holes  and  the  rest  closed  firmly.  Ten 
feet  from  one  of  the  holes  one  dead  male  was  found,  but 
no  more. 

Experiment  IV. — Many  holes  apparently  connecting,  the 
nearest  six  feet,  the  farthest  fifty  feet,  were  poisoned  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  each.  Next  day,  on  digging  out,  many 
of  the  runways  did  not  seem  to  connect,  nor  were  squirrels 
present.  In  one,  the  two  holes  of  which  were  nearly  fifty 
feet  apart,  two  dead  squirrels  were  found,  a  male  and  a 
female.  The  first  was  entirely  enfolded  in  a  perfectly 
round,  soft  nest,  into  which  he  must  have  run,  and  ten 
feet  from  the  entrance.  The  other  was  found  about  three 
feet  from  the  other  entrance. 

How  Long  Does  It  Take  to  Kill  Squirrels?  Experi- 
ment V. — Two  holes  five  feet  apart.  Put  in  one  table- 
spoonful  at  8:30  a.  m.  Began  digging  out  at  11:45  a.  m., 
went  iy2  feet  and  found  dead  female. 

Experiment  VI. — Four  holes  eighteen  feet  apart.  Put 
into  each  hole  two  tablespoonfuls  at  8:30  a.  m.  At  1:00 
p.  m.  began  digging,  and  five  feet  from  hole  found  dead 
male. 

Experiment  VII. — Den  of  three  holes  about  six  feet 
apart.  Put  in  poison  at  11 :00  a.  m.,  one  tablespoonful  to 
hole,  at  1 :30  found  dead  squirrel. 

Experiment  VIII. — Large  den  of  seven  apparently  con- 
necting holes,  furthest  thirty  feet  apart.  Put  one  table- 
spoonful to  each  hole  at  9:30  a.  m.  Began  digging  out  at 
1 :30  p.  m.  About  ten  feet  from  one  hole  found  dead 
squirrel.  Many  other  dens  were  dug  out  but  no  squirrels 
were  found.  In  others  dead  squirrels  were  found,  but  the 
experiments  were  merely  duplicates  of  those  given  above. 

From  my  present  experience  I  do  not  now  hesitate  to 
say,  that  would  all  farmers  of  any  community  fight  the 
squirrels  intelligently  and  continuously  for  a  year,  they 
could  practically  exterminate  them. 

Time  to  Use. — It  can  be  put  out  any  time  in  the  day, 
but  is  best  put  out  near  evening,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
late  in  the  afternoon  all  of  the  squirrels  have  gone  into 
their  holes,  and  the  execution  is  therefore  more  perfect. 


The  Garden. 


A  SONOMA  PRIZE  GARDEN. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Crane,  of  Sonoma  county,  won  one  of  the 
prizes  recently  offered  by  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer  for 
an  account  of  gardening  experience,  and  though  we 
wish  Mr.  Crane  had  been  more  definite  and  had  given 
the  amounts  of  produce  he  secured  of  each  vegtable,  his 
account  has  some  suggestive  points  which  will  be  useful 
to  other  Californians. 

The  land  used  for  garden  purposes  the  last  three 
years  consists  of  two  plots  very  convenient  of  access 
from  the  dwelling.  One  or  two  rods  square  of  a  good, 
deep,  but  rather  stiff  soil  was  first  plowed  deeply  (be- 
fore fencing)  in  the  spring  of  1903,  then  leveled  by 
covering  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  ten  inches  with 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  well-rotted  stable  manure,  with 
the  addition  of  one  load  of  wood  ashes.  It  has  since 
been  prepared  for  planting  by  spading  and  is  irrigated 
from  a  1000-gallon  tank,  supplied  from  a  spring.  For 
the  past  three  seasons  no  additional  fertilizers  have 
been  applied. 

The  other  is  rectangular  in  shape,  7x10  rods,  of  adobe 
soil  and  receives  no  irrigation.  Each  garden  is  inclosed 
by  a  chicken-proof  fence  of  wire  netting. 

April  1,  1906,  found  the  larger  garden  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds  and  much  too  wet  for 
planting.  However,  the  weeds  were  mown  with  a 
scythe  and  removed,  and  on  the  15th  ground  finally 
plowed  and  harrowed.  The  small  garden  had  been  pre- 
pared by  spading  a  few  days  previously. 

In  the  confusion  following  the  earthquake  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  procure  seeds,  and  I  was  forced 
to  rely  on  a  small  quantity  left  over  from  the  previous 
season,  and  a  lot  of  government  seeds  which  had  been 
in  the  house  for  years.  Later  in  the  season  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  supply  of  cabbage  and 
tomato  plants. 

On  May  5  the  small  garden,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made  into  eleven  narrow  raised  beds,  with  a 
ditch  four  inches  in  depth  between  each  pair  of  beds, 
was  planted  to  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips  and 
beans — cabbages  and  a  bed  of  okra  were  added  later 
in  the  season.  The  vegetables  were  irrigated  when 
necessary  throughout  the  season  by  turning  a  very 
small  stream  from  the  tank  in  the  upper  ends  of  the 
ditches  at  sundown  and  allowing  the  water  to  run  all 
night.  With  the  exception  of  the  parsnips,  which 
failed  to  germinate,  this  ground  produced  bountifully 
of  the  varieties  named.  A  few  moles,  attracted  by  the 
water,  caused  some  annoyance,  but  were  soon  dis- 
patched by  a  watchful  boy  armed  with  a  shotgun. 

The  month  of  April  was  unusually  dry,  and  at  one 
time  I  despaired  of  getting  the  unirrigated  garden  in 
condition  for  planting.  However,  unusually  frequent 
showers  in  May  furnished  abundant  moisture  and  en- 
abled me,  by  one  harrowing  and  boarding,  to  put  the 
land  in  splendid  shape.  Being  ready  for  planting  the 
land  was  marked  off  in  rows  the  long  way  of  the  gar- 
den. Corn,  creaseback,  pole  and  lima  beans,  water- 
melons, cantaloups,  cucumbers,  summer  squash  and 
tomatoes  were  planted.  The  watermelons  were  planted 
in  rows  12  feet  apart  and  the  hills  spaced  12  feet  in 
the  rows.  The  cantaloups,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and 
squash  six  feet  apart  each  way;  the  corn  and  beans  in 
rows  four  feet  apart  and  spaced  about  30  inches  to  the 
row. 

Two  varieties  of  watermelons  were  planted,  one  row 
of  Kleckley  Sweets  and  two  of  Chilean.  A  perfect 
stand  was  secured,  but  owing  to  the  cool  weather  and 
possibly  too  much  moisture,  little  growth  was  made 
for  several  weeks,  but  with  the  advant  of  warm  days 
and  nights,  the  vines  responded  with  a  truly  phenom- 
enal growth,  the  Chileans  covering  every  inch  of  a 
space  36  feet  wide  and  the  length  of  the  garden,  and 
later  furnishing  a  superabundance  of  melons  for  a 
period  of  two  months. 

Three  plantings  of  sweet  corn  were  made  at  in- 
tervals of  one  week.  The  three  varieties  of  beans  all 
did  well,  in  fact,  everything  in  this  garden,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  tomatoes,  did  splendidly.  The 
tomatoes  made  a  rank  growth  of  vine,  but  the  blossoms 
all  fell  instead  of  setting  fruit.  (Too  much  manure 
and  water  was  evidently  used  for  the  tomatoes.)  Many 
weeds  appeared,  but  two  cultivations  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  hand  hoeings  effectually  disposed  of  them. 

No  vegetables  were  sold,  but  a  great  quantity  were 
given  to  friends  and  neighbors.  Practically  the  only 
troubles  encountered  in  this  year's  gardening  opera- 
tions were  caused  by  the  ever-present  pest,  the  poultry. 

[The  California  garden  should  be  started  in  the  fall 
and  not  in  the  spring.  The  grower  could  have  hardy 
things  all  winter. — Ed.] 
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The  Home  Circle. 


DISARMING  THE  NATIONS. 

The  nations  met  to  talk  of  peace  and  of 

its  many  charms, 
Each  told  the  rest  he  thought  it  best  that 

all  lay  down  their  arms, 
That  spears  be  beaten  into  ploughs,  war 

steeds  turned  out  to  grass, 
That  guns  be  changed  to  pipes  arranged 

for  water  or  for  gas, 
"A  worthy  deed,"  they  all  agreed,  "for 

peace  we  are  athirst." 
But  each  one  said  he'd  wait  until  the 

others  disarmed  first. 

"It  is  not  war  I'm  looking  for,"  said 

hearty  old  John  Bull, 
"But  any  one  that  pulls  a  gun  will  find 

me  in  his  wool. 
Yet,  I'll  disarm — war  holds  no  charm  for 

me — 111  only  keep 
My  forts  to  hold  my  lands  outrolled,  my 

ships  to  rule  the  deep." 

"I  hate  a  fuss,"  observed  the  Russ,  "I 

yearn  for  gentle  calm, 
I'll  merely  save  the  swords  that  wave, 

held  in  each  soldier's  palm. 
I'll    keep   my    guns — some   other  ones 

I've  ordered,  and,  of  course, 
I  cannot  spare  my  navy  fair,  it  is  a 

peaceful  force." 

"To  peace  I'm  led,"  the  Kaiser  said. 
"My  army  shan't  increase 

Except  that  each  boy  I  shall  teach  the 
way  to  hang  to  peace. 

And  I  shall  roam  upon  the  foam,  insist- 
ing on  the  right, 

Each  battleship  a  shoulder-chip — I  hope 
I  need  not  fight." 

The  peaceful  Jap,  a  timid  chap,  remarked 

that  he  agreed, 
That  he  would  not  keep  in  one  spot 

more  army  than  he'd  need. 
And  Uncle  Sam  looked  like  a  lamb  when 

he  observed  that  he 
Would  build  no  boat  that  would  not  float 

upon  the  angry  sea. 

The  nations  met  to  talk  of  peace  and  of 

its  man}'  charms, 
They  frov  Tied  on  strife,  and  drum  and 

fife  and  all  of  war's  alarms, 
Then  each  backed  out,  with  looks  of 

doubt,  with  frettings  in  his  m  id, 
For  as  each  went  his  arm  was  bent  to 

clutch  a  gun  behind. 
"  'Tis  peace  we  need,"  each  one  agreed, 

"for  that  we  are  athirst, 
And  I'll  lay  down  my  guns  and  swords, 

if  you  will  do  it  first." 


WHO  WAS  SYLVIA. 

Sylvia  sat  in  the  long  meadow  with 
the  buttercups  that  matched  her  hair, 
and  the  forget-me-nots  that  matched  her 
eyes,  reflecting  sadly  on  her  vanishing 
youth. 

"I  shall  be  twenty-two  on  Thursday," 
she  said  to  herself,  "and  I've  never  had 
a  real  lover  or  a  proposal  in  my  life! 
It's  most  extraordinary.  All  other  girls 
seem  to  have  so  many.  Maisie  Turner 
says  it's  quite  embarrassing  to  go  to 
a  dance,  she  gets  so  tired  of  saying  'No.' 
But  though  Maisie  is  awfully  smart,  I 
don't  think  I  can  be  so  very  plain, 
either!" 

Drawing  a  small  mirror  from  her 
pocket  she  contemplated  her  reflection 
in  it  attentively.  "My  hair  is  really 
rather  nice,"  pensively  curling  one  of  its 
golden  strands  round  her  finger.  "And 
there  doesn't  seem  anything  really 
wrong  with  my  eyes,"  gazing  critically 
into  their  blue-gray  depths.  "It  must 
be  my  nose  that  doesn't  take,"  stroking 
its  straight  outline  slowly.  "Perhaps  it 
should  turn  up;  I've  heard  that  men  like 
a  retrousse  nose." 


"Do  they,  indeed?  Well,  of  all  the 
conceit!  I  always  knew  that  girls  were 
vain.  But  if  this  doesn't  beat  all!"  a 
aughing  voice  cried,  and  the  surprised 
maiden  blushed  indignantly  as  a  tall, 
clean-limbed  man  in  uniform  vaulted 
over  the  stile  behind  her  and  alighted 
on  the  grass  at  her  side. 

"Oh,  Archie,  what  a  plague  you  are! 
I  declare  one  is  never  safe.  But, 
Archie,  before  we  go  in,  I  wish  you'd 
tell  me  something.  You  see  I  came  out 
to  be  quiet  and  think;  now,  mind,  I 
want  the  truth.    Am  I  very,  very  plain?" 

"Well' — his  eyes  twinkled  again — "not 
so  very;  at  least,  some  people  mightn't 
think  so!" 

"Well,  it  seems  so  strange;  you  know 
I  get  plenty  of  partners,  and  all  that, 
but" — a  soft  carmine  dyed  her  cheeks — 
"no  one  ever  seems  to  fall  in  love  with 
me!  It's  not  that  I  want  to  be  married, 
but  when  the  other  girls  tell  me  of  all 
their  offers,  I  just  feel  ashamed.  So  I 
wondered  if  it  could  be  my  face  that 
was  to  blame!" 

Archie  Trevor  lay  back  on  the  grass, 
chuckling. 

"My  word!  Girls  are  funny!"  he  cried. 
"If  that  isn't  the  best  thing  I  ever 
heard!" 

"So  glad  you  are  amused,"  Sylvia  said, 
with  dignity,  "though  I  fail  to  see  why. 
There's  Maisie,  for  instance;  Captain 
Burton  is  just  madly  in  love  with  her." 

"Burton!  Burton  of  Ours!"  Archie 
laughed  louder  and  louder.  "I  thought 
every  one  knew  he  hated  girls.  Never 
goes  to  a  dance  if  he  can  help  it  

"That's  because  she  won't  have  him; 
he's  proposed  to  her  lots  of  times,  and 
it's  turned  him  misanthropic.  I  wonder 
why  she  doesn't  like  him;  he  looks  rather 
nice,  I  think." 

"And  so  he  is.  The  best  chap  in  the 
regiment,  though  he  does  keep  us  at  it 
so  jolly  hard.  Miss  Turner  had  better 
say  'yes'  next  time  she  gets  the  chance," 
he  chuckled.  "But  I  say,  Sylvia,  if  you're 
so  keen  on  being  asked,  I  don't  mind 
if  I  do  it  myself;  and  what's  more" — 
his  sunburnt  cheeks  flushed,  he  drew  a 
little  nearer — "you  need  not  refuse  me 
unless  you  like." 

"You're  very  kind!"  She  rose  from 
her  nest  among  the  buttercups,  and  drew 
herself  up  severely,  "I  am  not  quite  re- 
duced to  that  yet!  And  as  you  can  only 
make  fun  of  me — " 

"But  I  wasn't.  I  thought  you  wanted 
an  offer,  fair  cousin." 

"But  I  want  the  reai  thing  if  I  have  it 
at  all." 

"I  dare  say  you  won't  have  so  long 
to  wait,"  Archie  said  slowly.  Somehow 
he  looked  less  boyish  as  they  walked 
rather  silently  up  the  meadow,  and 
through  the  gate,  into  the  garden  which 
sloped  down  from  the  Manor  House. 

Sylvia's  writing  table  was  in  the  win- 
dow; she  was  fond  of  scribbling. 

"Love  letters  must  be  delicious!"  she 
sighed,  with  a  dreamy  look  in  her  blue 
eyes.  "I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  get  one, 
or  if  Maisie  is  right,  and  I  am  not  a 
'man's  girl.'  It  must  be  rather  nice  to 
refuse  some  one."  She  took  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  began  writing. 

"Sylvia!  Slivia!"  A  short-skirted  girl 
of  twelve  looked  into  the  room.  "Mother 
says  will  you  write  a  note  to  Captain 
Burton,  asking  him  to  dine  on  Thurs- 
day?" 

"Captain  Burton  hates  going  out;  he 
won't  come!    Why  doesn't  mother  write 

herself?" 

"Too  busy  gardening."  And  Madge 
hurried  away.  Sylvia  wrote  a  formal 
invitation. 

Captain  Burton  had  just  returned  from 
early  parade,  and  sat  down  to  his  break- 
fast and  his  letters. 

"What's  this?"  he  queried,  taking  up 
a  creamy  envelope,  with  a  faint  odor  of 
violets.     "Another  of  these  invitations 


I  suppose!  Bother  the  women!  Well, 
I'm—" 

Burton's  eyes  grew  round  with  amaze- 
ment as  he  re-read  the  missive  before 
him. 

"My  Dear  Captain  Burton, — Your  let- 
ter surprised  me  very  much,  for,  though 
I  can't  help  feeling  flattered  by  your 
offer,  I  fear  I  could  never,  never  give  you 
the  answer  you  desire!  I  am  so  sorry 
if  I  have  ever  given  you  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  different  one.  I  like  you  ever  so 
much  as  a  friend,  but  anything  else  would 
be  quite,  quite  impossible!  I  could 
never  marry  without  love,  and  perhaps 
it  is  only  right  to  tell  you — in  strictest 
confidence,  of  course — that  there  is  some 
one  else  very  dear  to  me,  though  a  cruel 
fate  keeps  us  apart. 

"SYLVIA." 

With  a  thoughtful  air  the  captain  con- 
signed the  letter  to  his  pocket. 

"If  any  of  these  youngsters  are  at  the 
bottom  of  this,"  he  said  to  himself,  "at 
least  they  won't  have  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  they've  curled  my  hair.  But 
she  writes  a  nice  hand,  does  Sylvia, 
though  she  won't  have  me  at  any  price!" 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  for  the  offi- 
cers' first  "at  home"  of  the  season;  their 
fair  friends  had  assembled  in  new  sum- 
mer frocks,  the  regimental  band  was 
playing,  and  fun  and  flirtation  were  in 
the  air. 

The  fascinating  Maisie  Turner  had  ap- 
parently relented  of  her  cruelty;  for  she 
smiled  on  Captain  Burton.  A  little  way 
off,  her  blue  eyes  dreamy  as  ever,  stood 
Sylvia  Glcnnie  in  a  white  serge  gown. 
Burton's  glance  strayed  to  her. 

"Rather  a  nice  looking  girl,"  he 
thought;  "forget  who  she  is;  nothing  of 
the  garrison  hack  about  her,  I  should 
say!" 

"I  say  Sylvia,  do  come  along,  we  are 
all  waiting  for  you!"  Archie  Trevor 
shouted,  and  the  captain  gave  a  little 
start. 

So  that  was  Sylvia. 

"Can  you  tell  me  that  young  lady's 
name?"  he  interrupted  Miss  Turner's 
smart  talk  to  ask. 

Here  Mrs.  Glennie,  an  enthusiastic 
gardener,  tore  herself  away  from  an  ani- 
mated discussion  on  the  best  soil  for 
begonias  to  address  Burton. 

"You  are  dining  with  us  tomorrow 
evening,  I  hope?"  she  asked.  "I  deputed 
my  daughter  to  send  you  an  invitation." 

"You  were  very  kind,  but  I  fear  there 
has  been  some  mistake;  I  have  received 
none,  or  should  have  sent  a  reply." 

"How  very  odd!  But  Sylvia  is  so  un- 
practical; perhaps  she  forgot  to  have  it 
posted.  Still,  if  you  have  no  other  en- 
gagement  " 

The  woman  hater  hesitated  just  a  sec- 
ond; then,  "I  shall  be  delighted  to  come," 
he  said,  gravely. 

Captain  Burton  took  up  his  menu  and 
studied  it  attentively.  The  handwriting 
was  necessarily  small,  but  its  formation 
was  familiar.  Next  to  him  sat  Sylvia  in 
pale  blue  gauze.  She  had  been  rather  a 
silent  neighbor. 

"Miss  Glennie,"  he  asked,  "do  you 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  talk  to  the  man 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  take  you  in  to 
dinner?" 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  as  she 
looked  around  at  him  in  surprise.  "I 
thought  you  did  not  care  to  talk — to 
ladies!" 

"That  is  rather  a  sweeping  accusation. 
And  excellent  as  Mrs.  Glennie's  chef  is, 
a  little  conversation  between  the  courses 
is  at  least  an  aid  to  digestion." 

"I  don't  know,"  her  soft  eyes  sparkled 
mischievously,  "that  I  care  to  converse 
as  an  aid  to  Captain  Burton's  digestion. 
And  I  am  afraid,"  she  added,  medita- 
tively, "that  I  never  have  very  much  to 
say." 

"Perhaps  you  find  it  easier  to  write." 
He  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  "Did 


you  ever  discover  where  my  invitation 
had  gone?" 

"Oh!"  The  color  rushed  over  her 
face.  "That  was  too  bad  of  me!  I 
found  it  this  morning  under  some  papers 
on  my  table.  It  was  dreadfully  care- 
less!" 

"Perhaps  your  thoughts  were  other- 
wise engaged.  I  must  apologize  for  not 
returning  this  before,"  he  added,  hand- 
ing her  the  sheet  of  paper,  "but  it  was 
only  yesterday  that  I  discovered  who  the 
writer  was." 

Now  the  carmine  wave  flooded  her 
arms,  her  neck  and  her  soft  red  lips 
parted  in  utter  consternation.  "I  sent 
you  that!"  she  stammered.  "Oh — what 
could — what  could  you  have  thought!" 

"I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  thought 
when  I  got  it  first,"  he  said  slowly,  "but 
now — I  am  only  deeply  sorry  for  the  per- 
son for  whom  it  was  really  intended! 
Poor  chap!  Is  there  really  no  chance 
for  him  at  all?" 

"Oh,  none.  Not  the  very  slightest!" 
She  laughed  a  short,  gurgling  little 
laugh. 

"You  have  no  pity  for  him  at  all?"  he 
asked. 

"Not  the  very  slightest!"  She  laughed 
still  more.  "But  Captain  Burton,"  she 
asked  apprehensively,  when  she  had  re- 
covered enough  to  speak,  "you — you  will 
never  tell?" 

"Certainly  not,"  he  said,  coldly;  "the 
incident  is  quite  safe  with  me." 

They  had  been  left  behind  at  the  pic- 
nic, to  which  Burton  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  go.  He  had  condescended 
to  eat  an  indigestible  luncheon  on  a 
hard,  grassy  seat  and  a  hot  sun  striking 
full  in  his  face. 

Afterward,  he  had  escaped  with  his 
pipe,  "to  get  a  little  peace,"  while  Sylvia 
had  been  taken  to  wander  by  Archie 
Trevor,  who,  however,  had  returned  to 
the  general  rendezvous  alone,  and  in  the 
rush  for  the  train  her  absence  had  not 
been  remarked  any  more  than  that  of 
Burton,  the  other  derelict,  who  now  came 
back  from  his  solitary  ramble,  to  find 
her  gazing  hopelessly  after  the  retreating 
train. 

"There  is  no  other  till  the  mail  passes 
tonight!"  sKe  cried;  "what  are  we  to  do?" 

They  had  scarcely  spoken  since  the 
night  of  the  dinner  party,  when  she  had 
disgusted  him  with  her  callous  want  of 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the 
rightful  recipient  of  the  letter  which  had 
reached  him  by  mistake. 

"We  must  see  if  there  is  any  other 
conveyance  to  be  had,"  he  said.  "We 
are  only  fifteen  miles  from  home  as  the 
crow  flies.  They  may  let  us  have  a  trap 
at  the  hotel.  Anyhow,  the  first  thing  is 
to  go  and  dine." 

She  looked  at  him  with  perturbed  eyes. 
They  were  pretty  eyes,  he  thought. 

"I'm  very  hungry.  But  can  I  dine 
there — alone  with  you?" 

"Starvation  excuses  anything,"  he  said. 
He  felt  curiously  light  hearted. 

It  was  quite  a  merry  little  repast  they 
had  at  the  inn.  As  they  sipped  their 
coffee,  while  the  horse  which  was  to  con- 
vey them  across  country  was  being  put 
in,  he  asked,  "By  the  bye,  what  became 
of  Trevor?    Surely  you  were  with  him!" 

She  flushed,  her  eyes  cast  down,  so 
that  their  long  lashes  swept  her  cheek. 

"He  was  silly.    I  sent  him  on  alone." 

"Ah,  poor  chap!  I  see.  You  seem 
rather  fond  of  refusals.  How  about  the 
other?    Is  fate  still  unkind?" 

"I  hoped,"  she  smiled,  "you  had  for- 
gotten all  that  nonsense!" 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  something,"  he 
said,  abruptly.  "Sylvia,  I'm  tired  of  call- 
ing you  that  only  to  myself.  Are  you 
still  engaged?" 

"I  never  was  engaged!"  she  laughed. 

"Never!  Then  why  did  you  refuse,  and 
say  " 

"I  refused  no  one.    Oh,  how  can  I  ex- 
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plain?  There  was  no  one  ever,  except 
Archie  today.  It  was  all — oh — how  silly 
it  seems,  nothing  but  a  play!" 

"Then  if  I  were  to  ask  you,  you  would 
not  refuse  me?" 

And  as  his  arm  swept  round  her,  and 
his  lips  touched  hers,  she  whispered, 
"No!" 


FASHIONS. 

It  is  the  exception  this  season  that  a 
costume  does  not  show  some  attempt  at 
embroidery  decoration  somewhere  in  its 
construction.  This  applies  not  only  to 
the  airy  summer  fabrics  which  always 
require  more  or  less  embellishment  of 
this  order,  but  to  the  wools  and  silks, 
and  to  frocks  for  all  occasions  from  the 
most  ceremonious  down  to  the  outing  or 
tramping  suit,  which  is  sure  to  have  at 
least  a  chemisette  or  turnover  collar  of 
embroidery. 

Handwork  is,  as  it  always  is,  at  a 
premium,  and  the  excessive  vogue  it  has 
attained  is  responsible  for  a  number  of 
odd  combinations  of  totally  different 
classes  of  stitches  and  of  some  wonder- 
fully clever  combination  of  lace,  braid- 
ing and  hand  embroidery. 

The  pinafore  styles  admit  of  some 
fascinating  uses  of  the  more  delicate 
forms  of  embroidery,  and  the  increasing 
daintiness  of  the  lingerie  waist,  which, 
in  spite  of  dire  prognostications  as  to  its 
speedy  elimination  from  the  fashion  list, 
is  more  in  favor  than  ever,  has  given  ex- 
cuse for  more  and  yet  more  exquisite 
specimens  of  needlework. 

It  is,  however,  not  at  all  necessary  that 
embroidery  be  hand  done.  Both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  manufacturers  have  made 
such  improvements  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  their  wares  and  those 
which  embody  many  hours  of  toil  and 
imperilled  eyesight. 

White  unquestionably  leads  in  the  mat- 
ter of  color,  although  dashes  of  color  are 
frequently  introduced,  as  in  the  centers 
of  flowers,  or  where  such  an  addition 
will  serve  to  accentuate  a  conventional 
pattern.  The  linen  costume  in  both 
white  and  colors  is  destined  for  an  un- 
precedented vogue  this  summer,  and 
here,  too,  embroidery  has  preference  over 
any  other  mode  of  decoration,  and  over 
the  plain  or  self-trimmed  creation  which 
was  so  largely  the  mode  last  season. 

For  the  heavier  linens  the  embroidery 
is  heavy  and  bold  in  design,  and  wrought 
in  coarse  threads,  and  there  is  even  a 
return  of  the  padded  embroidery  such 
as  has  been  in  evidence  all  winter  on 
some  of  the  richer  and  more  elaborate 
toilettes.  This  padded  embroidery  is 
almost  invariably  done  in  self-color  or 
in  several  tones  of  the  self-color.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  the  materials  that  the  color  does  not 
"run"  or  fade,  and  even  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  some  precaution 
against  its  ruination  in  the  laundering 
process. 

With  the  pretty  silk  fabrics  or  the  silk 
and  wool  or  with  a  trousseau  or  other 
piece  of  apparel  about  which  one  has 
some  sentiment,  that  is  another  matter, 
and  worthy  any  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy,  and  one  may  with  all  satisfaction 
embroider  them  as  much  as  one  is  in- 
clined, for  they  are  going  to  be  just  as 
good  style  next  fall,  and  for  the  house 
in  winter,  as  they  are  now. 

The  favorite  designs  are  the  conven- 
tional floral  ones,  the  leaves  done  in  solid 
embroidery  with  the  petals  in  eyelet  and 
buttonholing,  and  the  centers  of  French 
knots. 


"That  new  hired  man  works  like  a 
dog." 

"Indeed!    Glad  to  hear  it." 

"Yes;  he  chased  a  rat  out  of  the  barn 
and  then  laid  himself  down  in  the  sun 
and  slept  all  the  afternoon." 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 

Lamb  Cutlets,  Jardiniere. — Have  the 
cutlets  of  uniform  size  and  thickness,  and 
broil,  seasoning  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Have  a  border  of  mashed  potato  on  a 
plate,  and  around  it  arrange  the  chops. 
In  the  centre  put  some  fresh  green  peas, 
boiled,  and  some  boiled  carrots  cut  in 
tiny  cubes,  heated  in  butter. 

Lemon  Sponge. — Put  into  a  pint  of 
cold  water  one-half  ounce  of  leaf  gela- 
tine, the  thinly  pared  rind  of  two  lemons, 
and  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Set  over 
the  fire  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then 
let  simmer  without  cooking  for  ten  min- 
utes or  a  little  more.  Strain  into  a  basin 
and  add  the  juice  of  the  lemons;  leave  it 
to  cool,  and,  as  it  begins  to  set,  whisk  in 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  previously 
whipped  to  a  very  stiff  froth,  and  whisk 
all  together  lightly  till  spongy.  Then 
turn  on  to  a  glass  dish  and  serve,  or 
mould  first  and  then  unmould  to  serve. 

Salt-Rising  Bread. — Into  a  pint  of 
scalding  water  stir  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt  and  add  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Beat  for  ten  minutes,  then  set  in 
a  warm  place  for  eight  hours.  Into  a 
pint  of  lukewarm  milk  stir  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  add  enough  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  batter,  then  work  this  into  the  risen 
dough.  Mix  well,  cover  and  set  again 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise  until  very  light. 
Turn  into  a  wooden  bowl  and  work  in 
enough  flour  to  make  an  ordinary  bread 
dough.  Knead  well,  make  into  loaves 
and  set  to  rise  until  light  before  baking. 

Stuffed  Haddock. — Take  a  good-sized 
haddock,  remove  fins  and  tail,  leaving  the 
head  on,  and  thoroughly  drying  the  fish. 
Prepare  a  stuffing  of  two  ounces  of 
chopped  suet,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
bread-crumbs,  one  dessert  spoonful  of 
parsley  (or  mixed  herbs),  one  egg,  salt 
and  pepper.  Mix  well  together,  and  pack 
it  into  the  fish.  Sew  up  the  slit  with 
needle  and  thread.  Place  in  well- 
greased  basting-tin,  and  brush  it  over 
with  egg  or  milk.  Sprinkle  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  breadcrumbs  and  bake 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven,  basting  it  occasionally. 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup. — Pare  three 
good-sized  potatoes;  cover  them  with 
boiling  water,  boil  five  minutes,  drain  and 
throw  away  the  water.  Cover  them  with 
one  pint  of  boiling  water;  add  a  slice  of 
onion,  a  bit  of  celery  cut  into  small 
pieces,  or  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
celery  seed,  and  a  bay  leaf.  Cover  and 
cook  slowly  until  the  potatoes  are  tender. 
Press  the  whole  through  a  colander.  Add 
one  quart  of  milk.  Rub  together  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  two  of  flour. 
Add  to  the  mixture  and  cook  carefully 
until  smooth;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  dash  of  pepper  and  press  through  a 
very  fine  sieve.  Reheat  and  serve  at 
once. 

Roman  Pie. — Boil  and  drain  a  quarter 
pound  of  macaroni;  it  will  take  about 
twenty  minutes.  Put  half  of  it  in  a  well- 
buttered  pie  dish;  take  four  or  five  to- 
matoes, fresh  or  tinned;  two  ounces  of 
grated  cheese,  two  hard-boiled  eggs, 
which  must  be  shelled  and  cut  in  slices; 
a  little  chopped  onions,  salt  and  pepper. 
Fill  the  pie  dish  with  this,  adding  mush- 
rooms, if  in  season;  if  not  a  little  cold 
mashed  potato,  lentils,  rise,  etc.,  may  be 
added.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  in 
a  small  saucepan,  add  a  little  tomato 
liquor  or  some  of  the  ripe  fruit.  Mix 
with  a  little  water,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  a  little  mustard  or  ketchup;  add 
this  to  the  saucepan  when  it  boils,  stir 
well  and  pour  over  the  pie;  cover  with 
a  thick  layer  of  breadcrumbs  and  the  rest 
of  the  macaroni;  put  on  a  little  butter 
and  bake  for  an  hour. 


A  TRUE  HORSE  STORY. 

On  Madison  street  one  day  I  paused 
to  pat  the  nose  of  a  beautiful  horse 
which  stood  by  the  curb,  and  commiser- 
ate his  misfortune,  for  this  beautiful  ani- 
mal, though  sleek  of  coat  and  shapely  in 
body  and  limb,  was  apparently  suffering 
most  excruciating  torture.  His  head  had 
been  checked  inhumanly  high,  and  the 
cruel  bit,  drawing  tightly  in  his  mouth, 
disfigured  an  animal  face  of  unusual 
charm  and  intelligence.  I  was  just  fancy- 
ing that  the  horse  had  begun  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  my  words  of  sym- 
pathy, when  the  lady  who  sat  in  the  car- 
riage holding  the  reins  fumbled  in  her 
pocket,  produced  a  lump  of  white  sugar, 
and  asked  me  to  give  it  to  the  horse. 

"He  is  very  fond  of  sugar,"  she  ex- 
plained, "and  I  have  quite  won  his  heart 
by  feeding  it  to  him.  I  always  carry 
sugar  in  my  pocket  while  out  driving, 
and  give  him  a  lump  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. I  never  knew  a  horse  to  be  so 
fond  of  sugar.  Will  you  please  give  him 
another  lump?  " 

"Certainly,"  I  replied;  "I  see  that  you 
are  quite  as  fond  of  the  horse  as  he  is 
of  sweets." 

"Yes.    I  think  everything  of  him." 

"Then  why  do  you  torture  him?" 

"Torture  my  Prince?" 

"Yes,  that  is  just  what  you  are  doing. 
Do  you  know  that  the  poor  animal  suf- 
fers agony  because  his  head  is  checked 
so  unnaturally  high?  His  neck  is  drawn 
out  straight,  producing  a  most  ungrace- 
ful angle,  he  holds  his  head  awkwardly, 
the  bit  is  hurting  his  mouth,  and  that 
graceful  curvature  of  neck  and  carriage 
of  head  which  are  in  his  nature  are  now 
entirely  lost.  Why  do  you  check  him  so 
high?  " 

She  didn't  know.  She  was  not  aware 
that  high  checking  was  a  source  of  pain 
to  horses,  nor  that  it  destroyed  their 
natural  beauty.  She  was  amazed  at  the 
discovery. 

"May  I  trouble  you  to  unloosen  his 
check?  "  she  asked. 

When  the  strap  was  unsnapped  the 
horse  immediately  lowered  his  head, 
straightened  the  cramps  out  of  his  hand- 
some neck,  shook  himself  to  make  sure 
that  he  had  actually  been  released  from 
bondage,  and  then  looked  round  with 
such  a  grateful,  delighted  expression  in 
his  intelligent  eyes  that  his  mistress  de- 
clared no  more  checking  straps  should  be 
used  upon  him. 


TO  CURE  SNORING. 

"At  a  banquet,"  said  an  editor,  "I 
once  heard  Jerome  K.  Jerome  make  a 
speech  on  snoring.  I  remember  that  it 
ended  with  these  words:  "To  cure  snor- 
ing, it  is  advised  that  a  piece  of  soap 
be  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  the  snorer. 


The  oil  in  the  soap  will  lubricate  the 
pharynx  and  other  Latin  parts  of  the 
throat.  This  remedy  must  be  applied 
with  caution;  otherwise  the  snorer  will 
arise  and  lubricate  the  floor  with  the 
person  who  dropped  in  the  soap." 


FIE  ON  THE  TEDDY  BEAR. 

An  old  gentleman  who  enjoys  worry- 
ing over  the  future  of  the  race  has  just 
found  some  new  and  valuable  material. 

He  has  discovered  that  the  maternal 
instinct  is  threatened  with  extinction  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Teddy  bear  as  a 
plaything  for  little  girls.  It  is  going  to 
do  more  toward  making  mothers  scarce, 
he  avers,  than  did  ever  woman's  en- 
trance into  the  industrial  field.  This 
alarming  sign  of  the  times  was  brought 
to  his  attention  the  other  day  while  sit- 
ting in  the  park  watching  some  little 
girls  at  play.  He  observed  that  they 
were  hugging  Teddy  bears.  Not  a  doll  was 
to  be  seen. 

"Do  you  like  bears  better  than  dolls?" 
he  asked  a  bright  little  maid  of  eight  or 
nine.  ^  j 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  she  answered  promptly. 

"And  why?" 

"Oh,  'cause  dolls  are  too  much  trouble. 
They  were  always  telling  me  I  must 
make  a  new  dress  for  dolly,  or  wash  her 
face,  or  put  her  to  bed  at  night,  or  some- 
thing else.  But  Teddy's  no  trouble  at 
all.  I  just  hug  him  and  love  him  when 
I  like  and  then  throw  him  in  a  corner. 
His  arms  and  legs  never  break,  and  I 
don't  have  to  make  dresses  for  him.  So, 
of  course,  I  like  my  bear  best." 

After  which  the  old  gentleman  looked 
very  worried. 


EPITAPH  OF  MAN  STUNG  TO 
DEATH. 

Among  the  many  curious  inscriptions 
that  are  to  be  found  on  the  tombstones 
that  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  some 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  town  of  Man- 
chester one  of  the  most  curious  is  in 
what  is  known  as  the  old  Greenhouse 
Cemetery  on  a  tombstone  erected  in 
1814  to  the  memory  of  Timothy  Ryan. 
On  May  12,  1814,  he  was  attacked  by  his 
bees  and  stung  to  death.  The  following- 
epitaph  appears  on  his  tombstone: 
A  thousand  ways  cut  short  our  days, 

None  are  exempt  from  death. 
A  honey  bee  by  stinging  me 

Did  stop  my  mortal  breath. 
This  grave  contains  the  last  remains 

Of  my  frail  house  of  clay. 
My  soul  is  gone  not  to  return, 
To  one  eternal  day. 


Magistrate — You  admit  having  taken 
the  purse  and  watch? 

Prisoner — Yes,  your  worship.  I  was 
weak;  for  two  days  I  had  taken  nothing. 
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THE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco,  May  18,  1907. 
Wheat. 

In  this  grain,  as  well  as  nearly  all 
Others,  a  firm  feeling  is  evident.  The 
prices  continue  to  rise  steadily,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  end  is  not  yet.  In  the 
East  the  market  also  is  rising.  Every- 
one seems  sure  that  the  crop  will  be 
short  and  the  supply  insufficient,  and 
buyers  are  willing  to  take  almost  any- 
thing that  is  offered  at  prices  which 
would  have  seemed  ridiculous  a  few 
months  ago.  Millers  especially  are 
ready  purchasers.  Holders  of  really 
choice  grain  are  holding  on  and  seem 
unwilling  to  let  go  even  at  top  quota- 
tions. Everyone  is  eager  to  get  hold  of 
wheat,  especially  of  the  finer  grades. 
In  the  East  there  is  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation on  wheat,  and  the  bull  campaign 
is  strongly  pushed.  Although  many 
smaller  investors  are  selling  out,  believ- 
ing that  top  prices  have  been  reached 
there,  the  price  continues  fairly  firm, 
though  fluctuating  daily  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  From  foreign  wheat  dis- 
tricts come  bad  reports  indicating  that 
large  areas  formerly  given  over  to  the 
raising  of  this  grain  have  been  plowed 
up  and  used  for  other  products. 

Barley. 

The  best  feed  barley  is  quoted  now  at 
$1.27!^,  and  the  best  brewing  at  from 
$1.30  to  $1.32^  per  cental.  There  is  a 
strong  upward  tendency  manifest  in  this 
as  in  other  grain  products.  On  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  cash  feed  on  the 
market  there  is  not  much  done  in  the 
way  of  trading  this  week. 

Oats. 

With  light  supplies  on  the  market  the 
situation  here  is  practically  unchanged. 
Sellers  are  making  no  concessions  to 
buyers.  All  over  the  country  there  is 
a  pronounced  firmness  in  oats. 

Corn. 

There  is  very  little  corn  on  the  market, 
and  what  is  offered  has  to  be  guaranteed 
dry  to  get  buyers.  The  prices  of  good, 
dry  grain  are  strong,  however,  and  there- 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  buyers  for 
strictly  choice  corn. 

Rye. 

The  market  is  firm,  with  quotations 
steady  all  the  week  at  from  $1.35  to 
$1.40  per  cental  for  Utah  and  from  $1.40 
to  $1.50  for  California  rye.  Very  little 
trading  is  being  done  in  rye,  and  the 
prices  are  largely  nominal. 

Flour. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  millers 
of  San  Francisco  advanced  the  price  of 
flour  20  cents  a  barrel  all  around,  mak- 
ing a  total  rise  of  40  cents  within  the 
month.  They  intend  to  raise  the  quo- 
tations on  all  wheat  and  corn  products 
in  response  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
grain.  In  the  opinion  of  the  brokers 
the  rise  in  flour  ought  to  have  been  50 
cents  instead  of  20.  At  the  present  quo- 
tations flour  is  selling  well,  and  the 
manufacturers  report  a  steady  and  satis- 
factory trade.  In  Los  Angeles  and  the 
north  the  millers  had  already  raised  the 
price,  so  that  the  increase  is  general  all 
over  the  Coast.  In  the  East  within  the 
month  the  prices  had  been  increased  $1. 

Millstuffs. 

Under  large  receipts  from  the  north 
the  market  is  easy,  with  the  quotations 
remaining  fairly  steady  from  day  to  day. 
The  average  prices  of  the  week  are  $20 
to  $21.50  per  ton  for  bran;  middlings, 
$27  to  $30  per  ton,  and  shorts,  $20  to 
$21.50. 

During  the  week  just  past  the  arrivals 


of  hay  by  water  were  only  360  tons,  the 
lightest  for  a  long  time.  Total  arrivals 
for  last  week  were  3650  tons,  in  com- 
parison with  4150  for  the  week  preced- 
ing. At  many  points  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  furnishing  cars  quite  freely, 
although  during  the  last  few  days  it  has 
shut  off  shipments  from  one  or  two 
main  stations.  They  have  been  unable 
to  bring  shipments  through  properly, 
and  at  present  there  is  quite  an  accumu- 
lation of  cars  at  nearby  points  awaiting 
delivery  here.  The  market  is  rather  sen- 
sitive and  responds  quickly  to  the  re- 
ceipts each  day.  In  the  crop  outlook 
nothing  new  has  developed,  and  a  defin- 
ite valuation  of  the  crop  can  not  be  de- 
termined until  the  end  of  this  month. 
By  that  time  probably  all  danger  from 
rain  will  have  passed.  In  most  of  the 
regular  hay  sections  of  the  State  there 
will  probably  be  a  very  small  crop  this 
year,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  deficit 
will  be  made  up  in  the  regular  grain  sec- 
tions where  large  quantities  of  hay  will 
be  cut.  There  is  also  a  large  carry-over 
stock,  the  account  just  compiled  show- 
ing 42,000  tons  in  warehouses  tributary 
to  San  Francisco  in  comparison  with 
23,000  tons  last  year. 

Beans. 

In  all  but  horse  beans  the  market  is 
steady,  the  prices  remaining  where  they 
have  been  all  the  month.  About  1000 
sacks  are  received  at  San  Francisco 
daily.  There  is  not  very  much  trading 
in  the  product,  and  things  are  rather 
quiet.  The  market  is  practically  cleaned 
out  of  horse  beans,  and  none  are  com- 
ing in.  There  is  quite  a  demand,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  satisfy  it.  Dealers  say 
that  they  could  get  $1.60  for  small  lots 
if  they  could  supply  them,  and  at  least 
$1.50  by  the  carload. 

Poultry. 

The  car  strike  situation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  believed  by  dealers  to  be  the 
reason  for  the  great  weakness  now  ex- 
perienced in  the  poultry  market.  There 
is  very  little- demand  for  stock,  and  the 
supply  pouring  in  is  pretty  large.  Large 
hens  are  sold  as  low  as  $6  per  dozen, 
and  smaller  ones  down  considerably  be- 
low that.  Broilers  bring  only  $3.  Only 
in  roosters  is  there  any  firmness  exhibit- 
ed. There  are  very  few  California 
roosters  on  the  market,  and  practically 
all  the  supply  that  can  be  obtained 
comes  from  the  East  dressed  and  frozen. 
There  is  no  over  supply  of  frozen  goods, 
the  demand  just  being  right  for  the 
amount  now  coming  in. 

Eggs. 

In  all  but  the  best  grades  of  eggs  the 
market  is  rather  weak.  Seconds  are 
weak  at  15^2  cents,  and  thirds  at  15 
cents.  Large  stocks  are  accumulating, 
and  there  is  not  much  call  for  them.  For 
fresh  extras,  however,  there  is  a  good 
demand,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  selling  them,  as  the  dealers  know  that 
they  can  not  get  enough.  Firsts  are  also 
firm  at  20  cents,  the  extras  being  gener- 
ally quoted  at  from  22  to  23  cents  per 
dozen. 

Butter. 

There  is  not  much  trading  in  butter 
this  week,  but  the  shipping  away  from 
San  Francisco  is  doing  much  to  keep  the 
market  firm  here.  There  are  large  sup- 
plies coming  in,  but  on  account  of  the 
shipping  not  so  much  is  going  into  stor- 
age as  formerly. 

Cheese. 

During  the  week  there  has  been  a  lit- 
tle fluctuation,  between  llyi  cents  and 
12  cents  for  fancy  new  California  flats. 
New  Young  Americas  are  firm  at  14]/2 
cents  and  14  cents,  according  to  quality. 
Though  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
trading  and  large  shipments  are  coming 


in,  there  are  no  signs  of  any  weakness 
in  the  market. 

Potatoes. 

In  the  East  there  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  old  potatoes,  which  has  resulted  in 
considerable  rising  in  the  local  prices. 
A  good  deal  of  the  best  goods  are  going 
eastward  and  northward,  and  none  are 
coming  this  way.  It  was  thought  that 
the  California  new  crop  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  easily  all  demand  in 
those  places  at  this  time,  but  the  floods 
in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  dis- 
tricts have  cut  down  the  supply  so  that 
these  anticipations  can  not  be  realized, 
and  the  supply  has  to  come  from  the  old 
crop  in  stock.  Under  this  impulse  the 
prices  have  already  risen  from  $1.70  and 
$1.80  to  $1.90  and  $2  per  cental,  and 
show  signs  of  going  still  higher.  New 
potatoes  are  rather  scarce  and  bring 
generally  about  $3.50,  though  in  some 
cases  as  low  as  $3  is  accepted  for  poorer 
and  smaller  goods. 

Vegetables. 

Under  large  receipts  the  price  of 
string  beans  is  rapidly  going  down  this 
week.  Early  in  the  week  the  quotation 
was  from  10  to  12]A  cents  per  pound, 
and  it  has  already  fallen  as  low  as  6 
cents.  Indications  are  that  during  the 
week  coming  the  price  will  drop  4  or  5 
cents  and  stick  there.  Dry  Chili  pep- 
pers are  moving  very  slowly  at  the  old 
price  of  12J4  cents  a  pound.  Plenty  of 
summer  squash  is  coming  in  and  selling 
fairly  rapidly  at  prices  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75  per  crate.  Onions  are  still 
weak,  with  large  supplies  on  the  market. 
On  the  last  steamer  came  a  large  supply 
from  Australia  and  the  onions  from 
Texas  are  here  in  large  quantity.  Deal- 
ers say  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
rise  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Little 
asparagus  came  in  during  the  week,  and 
the  prices  are  so  high  that  there  is  little 
demand  for  it.  The  canneries  are  get- 
ting it  at  .  from  7l/2  to  8  cents,  and  the 
retailers  at  from  9  to  12,  according  to 
quality.  Light  supplies  of  rhubarb  have 
been  coming  in,  the  trouble  with  the 
supply  being  largely  labor  difficulties  in 
Alameda  county.  The  quotations  are 
from  $1.15  to  $1.25  per  box.  Heavier 
shipments  of  peas  have  been  received  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  prices  are  going 
down  rapidly.  The  canneries  have  al- 
ready gotten  supplies  at  lyi  cents,  and 
the  general  quotations  on  the  exchange 
are  from  2y2  to  3  cents. 

Fresh  Fruits. 

This  week  the  first  currants  of  the 
year  were  received  from  San  Leandro. 
The  price  of  the  first  arrivals  was  $2 
per  crate.  Larger  supplies  of  cherries 
are  coming  in  constantly,  and  the  prices 
are  decreasing  rapidly.  Hlacks  are  now 
quoted  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  box, 
and  whites  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.  In- 
dications are  that  still  greater  reductions 
will  follow  rapidly.  In  bulk  the  blacks 
are  bringing  from  10  to  12  cents,  and 
whites  from  8  to  9.  Apples  remain  as 
before,  plenty  being  in  sight  to  supply 
the  demand  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Prices  are  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
box,  according  to  quality  and  color. 
Gooseberries  began  coming  in  this  week 
and  found  little  demand,  finally  selling 
at  from  8  to  9  cents  a  pound.  The  prin- 
cipal article  on  the  fresh  fruit  market  is 
the  strawberry,  which  is  coming  in  in 
fair  supply  and  commanding  satisfactory 
prices.  Longworths  bring  from  $8  to 
$10  per  chest,  Melindas  and  Brandy- 
wines,  from  $7  to  $8. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  market  is  badly  overstocked  with 
large  oranges,  ranging  from  80  to  96  to 
the  box.  The  poorer  grades  of  this  fruit 
are  especially  in  evidence,  and  peddlers 
are  taking  fairly  large  quantities  at  $1 


THE  EASY  RUNNING,  SINGLE  CYLINDER 
COMBINED    SWATH    AND  WINDROW 

CLEAN  SWEEP  HAY  LOADER 


The  Origin*!  Swath  and  Windrow  Machine.  With  one  simple 
Racking  Cylinder  it  gets  all  the  Hay  and  nothing'  but  the  Bay 

Why  the  Clean  Sweep? 

Because  it  "  ill  divide  a  swath. 
Because  It  works  well  alter  a  tedder. 
Because  it  Is  tlie  lightest  draft  loader  made. 
Because  It  dot  s  not  pound  or  thresh  the  hay. 
Because  it  does  not  kirk  itself  to  pieces  In  a  sea- 
son. 

Because  it  Is  Impossible  for  its  raking  c  ylinder  to 
wind. 

Because  It  dot  s  not  bunch,  wad.  or  tangle  the  hay. 
Because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  lahor-saverB  of 
the  century. 

Because  it  handles  windrows  of  reasonable  size 
perfectly. 

Because  It  does  not  elevate  trash  and  manure  with 
the  hay. 

Because  the  "Clean  Sweep"  Carrier  can  be  raised 
as  the  load  enlarges. 

Because  it  may  be  easily  detached  from  the  rack 
by  the  men  on  the  load. 

Because  It  works  on  ground  hilly  or  level,  in 
windy  or  calm  weather. 

Because  the  -'Clean  Sweep's"  Carrier  Is  readily 
removed  to  make  the  machine  compact  for 
winter  storing. 

Because  it  Is  simple  in  construction,  light  run- 
ning.easy  to  operate. compact  and  durable. 

Because  It  does  not  cause  you  heavy  repair  bills. 

Because  it  w  ill  pay  for  Itself  with  the  savings  of 
the  first  year's  use;  many  times  It  will  pay 
for  Itself  in  one  day  iu  amount  of  hay  saved 
which  might  otherwise  he  damaged  by  rain. 

Because  it  goes  from  light  swath  to  windrow  work, 
or  vivr  rrrro,  without  any  change  in  adjust- 
ments, the  carrying  capacity  or  the  machine 
being  automatic,  and  is  regulated  entirely 
by  the  hay  itseir. 

Because  nothing  but  high-grade  material  and 
workmanship  are  used  In  its  construction. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

Pacific  Implement  Company 

131  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco,  C&1. 


a  box,  selling  generally  on  the  streets  at 
30  cents  per  dozen.  The  smaller  oranges 
are  very  scarce  and  in  good  demand. 
Prices  are  quoted  at  from  $2.75  to  $3 
per  box  for  fancy  oranges.  Generally  in 
all  fruits,  however,  the  local  demand  is 
weaker  than  before  the  car  strike  began 
to  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
city. 

Dried  Fruits. 

Crop  prospects  do  not  seem  to  be  im- 
proving, and  the  outlook  for  a  fair-sized 
pack  of  dried  fruit  is  getting  worse, 
rather  than  better.  It  is  reported  that 
the  canners  are  bidding  up  to  seventy 
dollars  per  ton  for  apricots,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  none  of  this  fruit 
will  be  dried.  The  crop  of  peaches  also 
appears  to  be  rather  small,  and  the  belief 
is  that  pears  will  be  light.  Packers  are 
now  contracting  for  the  1907  crop  of 
prunes  at  prices  ranging  from  to  3H 
for  the  four  sizes.  Some  grades  of 
raisins  are  a  little  higher,  and  the  market 
is  firm  throughout. 

Honey. 

A  small  quantity  of  new  water-white 
honey  and  a  few  cases  of  early  extracted 
have  reached  the  market.  Both  are  of 
good  quality  and  are  being  well  held,  the 
comb  at  17  cents  and  the  extracted  at 
7^2  cents.  Shippers  are  expecting  large 
arrivals  shortly. 

Wool. 


The  wool  situation  remains  about  as  it 
was  last  week.  Dealers  consider  the 
market  in  pretty  good  shape.  Good,  free 
wools  are  selling  freely  with  the  defec- 
tive grades  dragging  as  heretofore. 


May  25,  1907. 
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Ornithological. 

SWALLOWS  AS  ALLIES  OF  THE 
FARMER. 

The  Biological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
hit  upon  a  somewhat  novel  method  of 
aiding  the  southern  cotton  planter  in  his 
war  against  the  boll  weevil.  As  is  well 
known,  this  insect  invaded  the  State  of 
Texas  several  years  ago  and  has  dam- 
aged the  cotton  crop  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Despite 
efforts  to  stay  its  increase,  it  is  spread- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  50  miles  a  year 
and  unquestionably  in  time  will  extend 
its  ravages  into  all  the  cotton  States. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  useful  allies 
against  the  boll  weevil  are  swallows.  As 
is  well  known,  the  food  of  these  birds 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  insects, 
and  hence  to  the  agriculturist  they  are 
among  the  most  useful  of  birds.  They 
have  been  described  as  "the  light  cavalry 
of  the  avian  army."  Specially  adapted 
for  flight,  they  have  no  rivals  in  the  art 
of  capturing  insects  in  midair,  and  it  is 
to  the  fact  that  they  take  their  prey  on 
the  wing  that  their  peculiar  value  to  the 
cotton  grower  is  due. 

Other  insectivorous  birds  adopt  differ- 
ent methods  when  in  pursuit  of  prey. 
Orioles  alight  on  the  cotton  bolls  and 
carefully  inspect  them  for  weevils. 
Blackbirds,  wrens  and  flycatchers  con- 
tribute to  the  good  work,  each  in  its  own 
sphere,  but  when  swallows  are  migrating 
over  the  cotton  fields  they  find  weevils 
flying  in  the  open  and  wage  active  war 
against  them.  As  many  as  47  boll  weev- 
ils have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of 
a  single  cliff  swallow. 

The  idea  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
swallows  both  at  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  colonies  nesting  in  the 
South  will  destroy  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  weevils  during  the  summer;  while 
in  the  fall,  after  the  local  birds  have 
migrated,  northern-bred  birds,  as  they 
pass  through  the  Southern  States  on 
their  way  to  the  tropics,  will  keep  up  the 
war. 

Swallows  are  not  as  numerous  in  the 
North  as  they  used  to  be.  The  tree 
swallow,  for  instance,  formerly  abound- 
ed, but  of  late  years  its  numbers  have 
greatly  diminished,  owing  to  persecution 
by  the  English  sparrow.  This  unscrup- 
ulous foreigner  turns  the  swallow  out  of 
its  nest  in  order  to  have  a  place  for  its 
own  eggs.  When  swallow  nests  contain 
eggs  or  young,  the  murderous  sparrow 
kills  the  helpless  nestlings  or  throws  out 
the  eggs. 

The  barn  swallow  also  is  diminishing 
in  numbers,  owing  partly  to  enmicy  of 
the  sparrow,  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  the  modern  tightly  built  barn 
denies  it  friendly  shelter,  and  it  finds  no 
substitute  places  in  which  to  nest.  The 
cliff  swallow,  whose  curious  pouch- 
shaped  mud  nest  used  to  be  a  common 
sight  under  the  eaves  of  barns  and  out- 
buildings throughout  the  Northern 
States,  has  now  been  entirely  banished 
from  many  localities  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  they  are  undesirable 
neighbors  because  of  certain  parasites 
which  infest  their  nests.  These  have 
been  supposed  to  be  bedbugs,  and  hence 
the  nests  have  been  destroyed  and  the 
birds  driven  away.  This  is  an  error,  for, 
although  related  to  the  above  objection- 
able insect,  these  swallow  parasites  are 
peculiar  to  birds  and  are  not  to  be  feared 
by  man. 

Of  all  the  swallows  the  martin  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  to  the  farmer, 
and  suggestions  are  given  for  increasing 
its  numbers  by  the  erection  of  additional 
boxes  and  of  increasing  its  range  by  the 
transportation  to  new  localities  of  boxes 
containing    old    birds    and  half-grown 


young,  in  the  belief  that  the  old  birds 
will  be  induced  by  the  presence  of  their 
young  to  remain  and  feed  them.  If 
they  do  not,  the  only  alternative  is  bring- 
ing up  the  young  by  hand,  which  has 
been  successfully  done  by  feeding  them 
meal  worms,  grasshoppers,  and  the  like. 

Migratory  birds — and  most  American 
birds  are  migratory — are  the  property  of 
the  Nation  rather  than  of  individual 
States,  and  co-operation  between  the  sev- 
eral States  for  the  preservation  and  in- 
crease of  insectivorous  birds  is  a  prin- 
ciple worthy  of  universal  adoption. 


A  HACK  FOR  HACIENDA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  with  consider- 
able interest  "Hacienda's"  article  on 
California  fruits  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  an  argument 
on  the  subject. 

In  our  case  it  is  grapes  and  they  are 
not  sour  ones  either.  We  think  that  we 
grow  as  good  grapes  as  they  can  grow 
anywhere  and  to  have  anyone  say  that 
we  are  down  and  out  in  the  New  York 
market  because  our  grapes  are  poor  gets 
"our  dander  up." 

I  would  like  to  show  "Hacienda"  some 
of  our  returns  for  grapes  sold  in  that 
market  last  season.  We  shipped  about 
ten  thousand  crates  of  about  27  pounds 
net,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  New 
York  and  from  which  we  realized  an 
average  of  $1.25  per  crate,  f.o.b.  Lodi. 

Of  course  we  don't  know  whether  it 
is  the  first  class,  second  class  or  what 
old  class  it  is  which  is  taking  our  grapes 
but  we  do  know  that  prices  were  right 
and  the  money  was  good. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  New 
York  will  take  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
crates  daily  at  good  figures,  so  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain  that  some  class  of  con- 
sumers are  eating  California  grapes. 
Lodi.  M.  E.  ANGIER. 


THE   HORTICULTURAL  COMMIS- 
SION. 

To  the  Editor:  Rumors  are  afloat  as 
to  a  possible  change  in  the  Horticultural 
Commission.  Every  one  knows  and  hon- 
ors the  present  Commissioner,  and  hor- 
ticulturists of  the  State  are  proud  to  have 
been  represented  by  such  a  man  as  the 
Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper  for  so  long  a 
time,  but  not  so  many  know  his  Deputy, 
Mr.  Edw.  M.  Ehrhorn.  Mr.  Ehrhorn  is 
well  known  in  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
in  Northern  and  Central  California  gen- 
erally. In  the  above  named  county  he 
was  the  Horticultural  Inspector  for 
years,  and  has  made  for  himself  a  good 
reputation  as  a  practical  entomologist  of 
no  mean  order.  And  no  one  could  deny 
his  integrity,  industry,  and  enthusiasm. 

I  mention  these  facts  because,  as  one's 
hair  turns  gray,  one  gets  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  universal  anomalies  of 
tilings;  hence,  because  Mr.  Ehrhorn  is  a 
good  public  servant  as  Deputy  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  and  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Alexander  Craw,  if  Mr.  Cooper 
should  retire,  someone  else  might  be  ap- 
pointed as  Deputy.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  fruit  growers  and  farmers  of  the 
State,  personally,  and  through  organized 
bodies,  to  ask  the  Governor  to  stipulate 
that,  if  a  new  Commissioner  be  appointed, 
it  must  be  with  the  understanding  that 
the  present  Deputy  be  retained.  We  can- 
not afford  to  lose  good  and  tried  men. 

LEONARD  COATES. 
Morgan  Hill,  Santa  Clara  County. 


GOOD  DOSES  FOR  PLANT  LICE. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  gives  the  following 
list  of  things  which  will  easily  kill  plant 
lice  or  aphids  without  injury  to  plants: 

1.  Dissolve  1  pound  of  whale-oil  soap 
(or  any  good  fish-oil  soap)  in  8  gallons 
of  water.    Spray  the  lice  thoroughly  or 


The  Osborne  Hay  Rake 


Is  Standard  and  Reliable  and  Used  Everywhere. 

The  best  quality  in  Harvesting  Machines  and  Tillage  Implements  is  found 
in  the  Osborne  Mowers,  Reapers,  Binders,  Corn  Harvesters,  Harrows,  Culti- 
vators, and  Hay  Rakes.    WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Pacific  Implement  Company 
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dip  the  parts  containing  the  lice  into  the 
liquid. 

•  2.  Steep  1  pound  of  tobacco  stems, 
or  good,  clean  tobacco  dust,  in  4  gallons 
of  water  for  two  hours;  allow  to  cool, 
and  apply  as  in  preceding  case. 

3.  Dissolve  1  pound  of  soap  in  1  gal- 
lon of  boiling  water;  while  boiling  hot 
add  two  gallons  of  kerosene  (away  from 
the  fire)  and  emulsify  the  whole  by 
pumping  it  violently,  through  a  spraying 
nozzle,  back  into  the  vesel  containing  it, 
for  a  few  minutes.  This  will  make  a 
stock  solution  sufficient  for  30  gallons  of 
spray  material.   Apply  as  in  No.  1  above. 

4.  House  plants  may  be  dusted  freely 
several  times,  two  or  three  days  apart, 
with  Pyrethrum,  commonly  sold  as  Bu- 
hach,  or  insect  powder. 


PEANUT  CULTIVATION  IN  SPAIN. 

Replying  to  an  inquiry  from  the  United 
States  regarding  the  cultivation  of  pea- 
nuts in  the  district  of  Valencia,  Spain, 
Consul  H.  A.  Johnson  writes: 

The  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
peanuts  in  this  district  in  normal  years 
is  about  14,500  acres,  giving  an  average 
yield  of  a  short  ton  (2,000  pounds)  to 
the  acre.  Peanuts  are  usually  planted  as 
a  second  crop  after  early  wheat  or  green 
foodstuffs,  and  are  generally  sown  in 
July  and  harvested  in  November.  Farm- 
ers do  not  consider  the  crop  profitable 
for  high-class  soils  if  spot  prices  fall  be- 
low $40  per  ton.  Exports  of  peanuts 
from  Valencia  and  subports  average 
about  4,500  tons  annually,  and  the  im- 
porting countries,  in  the  order  of  import- 
ance, are  Holland,  Great  Britain,  Algiers, 
France,  and  Italy.  Peanuts  are  not  im- 
ported in  this  section  of  Spain,  but  pea- 
nut oil  is  sometimes  shipped  from  Java 
and  Mozambique,  especially  in  years  of 
shortage  in  the  Spanish  olive  crop,  the 
oil  being  used  to  substitute  olive  oil  for 
cooking  purposes. 


A  GOOD  FIGHT  ON. 

To  the  Editor:  We  wish  to  thank 
you  for  you  kindness  in  printing  our  lit- 
tle article  on  "Lippia  versus  Morning 
Glory."  That  the  article  attracted  gen- 
eral interest  was  evidenced  by  the  very 
many  requests  we  have  received  from 
readers  for  more  detailed  particulars  re- 
garding Lippia.  We  are  engaged  in  ex- 
perimenting as  to  whether  Lippia  planted 
directly  over  soil  infected  with  Morning 
Glory  roots  will  drive  them  out,  as  it 
does  when  it  approaches  from  the  side, 
and  we  will  transmit  you  the  results 
when  they  are  demonstrated. 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON. 


ORANGES 
LEMONS 

When  the  right  varieties  are 
properly  grown  and  planted,  are 
big  money  makers.  Our  new  book- 
let on  Citrvis  Culture  tells  all  about 
the  standard  sorts,  plamting,  culti- 
vation, irrigation  and  packing  the 
crop.  Over  100  illustrations  and 
something  like  r>0,000  wordsof  text. 
The  price  is  merely  nominal,  name- 
ly, 25  cents.  May  we  have  your 
name  for  a  copy  ? 

SAN  DIM  AS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

San  Dimas,  Cal. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE.    -  Prop. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 


$1.50  per  Doz. 


per  100.      $40  per  1000. 


Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


TRANSVAAL 
DIAMONDS 


Does  your  station  in  life  de- 
mand that  you  wear  diamonds? 
Does  your  pocket-book  justify 
the  purchase  of  the  genuine? 
Do  you  realize  that  the  major- 
ity of  society  people  wear  imi- 
tation stones?  We  furnish  only 
highest  grade  imported  re- 
constructed stones  in  solid  gold 
mountings.  By  mail,  scarf  pins 
82.50.  Rings  for  ladies,  $2.60; 
men,  $3.00,  any  style.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Goods  sent  in  plain,  unlettered 
boxes.  TRANSVAAL  DIAMOND  CO.. 
Dept.  D.,  3302  24th  St.,  cor.  Mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation ;  cloBe  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well ;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch— unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  daily.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


Jack's  Mamma — There  were  three 
slices  of  cake  in  the  cupboard,  Jack,  and 
now  there  are  only  two.  How  does  that 
happen?  Jack — It  was  so  dark  in  there, 
mamma,  that  I  didn't  see  the  others. 


"What  was  it  Franklin  said?    'If  you'd 

have  a  thing    well  done  ' "  "Tell 

your  cook  you'd  like  it  rare,"  interrupted 
Subbubs. 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

and  handsome  booklet  which  tells  all  about 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 

—  the  most  weather  -  proot 
and  best-wearing  ol  all  pre- 
pared roots.  Let  us  prove 
our  claims — it  means  as  much 
to  you  as  it  does  to  us. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

91  India  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co..  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  Sacrament".  LosAnecl-*; 
le,  Tacoma  and  Spokane.  W.vh. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE — Jersey  Hull,  H  years  old;  sire.  Imp- 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  A-  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


BARGAINS  in  Registered  I lolstein  t  attle;  Cows- 
Heifers,  Young  Bulls;  400  head  to  select  from 
Write  for  what  you  want.  Pierce  Land  iS  Stock 
Co.,  Stockton.    Phone  Suburban  91. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  Hieh  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS  AT  AUCTION.— My  entire  prize- 
winning  herd  will  be  sold  June  8,  1907,  at  my 
ranch,  near  San  Jose.  For  particulars  Inquire 
F.  H.  BURKE,  30  Montgomery  St.,  8.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  8.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


Howard  cattle  company. 
BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Temporary  address, 


San  Mateo,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  ■  al.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


FOR  SALE— Pure   bred  Swiss  Milch  Goats. 
JAMESH.  HESTER,  V.S.,  Santa  Barbara, Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRi  i.N  /E  Turkeysand  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  8TOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL   Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  11.  i  HOLEY,  937   Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
J7.60  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan.  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
EG6  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  ol  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  cfil  McAllister  St.,  8.  F. 


Blake,  Moffilt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADEB  Blake,  Mollitt  *  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rrtrXIV    make,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland, Oregon 


THE  PENALTY  OF  PRIDE. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan  Leavitt,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Jennings.  Bryan,  had  been 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  her 
brilliant  one-act  play,  "Mrs.  S.  Holmes, 
Detective."    She  smiled  and  answered: 

"But  I  mustn't  grow  conceited,  must 
I?  If  1  do,  my  next  play  will  fail,  or 
something  quite  as  dreadful  will  happen. 
Nothing,  you  know,  is  so  disastrous  as 
conceit. 

"I  heard  my  father  tell  the  other  day 
of  the  disastrous  conceit  of  a  lady  in 
Berlin.  When  Ahmed  Effendi  was  the 
Turkish  ambassador  to  Germany,  it  was 
his  custom,  at  his  various  entertainments 
to  distribute  Turkish  sweetmeats  among 
the  ladies  present. 

"At  one  of  his  most  brilliant  recep- 
tions, Ahmed  Effendi  distinguished  a 
Berlincse  young  lady  by  giving  her  twice 
as  many  sweets  as  he  gave  any  one  else. 
That  was  a  great  honor,  and  scores  of 
eyes,  some  jealous  and  some  congratu- 
latory, were  fixed  on  the  young  lady  as 
she  ate  of  the  great  store  of  delicacies 
on  her  plate. 

"She  could  not  help  feeling  proud.  And 
to  mark  her  triumph,  to  underscore  it, 
she  could  not  help  saying  to  the  inter- 
preter: 

"  'Ask  the  ambassador  why  he  has 
honored  me  with  twice  as  many  sweets 
as  any  of  the  other  ladies.' 

"The  interpreter  put  the  question,  got 
his  answer,  and  repeated  it  in  a  loud 
voice. 

"  'His  Excellency  says,  Fraulein,  your 
mouth  is  twice  as  large  as  any  of  the 
other  ladies.'" 


WHOOPING  UP  TRADE. 

Capt.  Homer  W.  Hedge,  president  of 
the  Aero  Club,  said  in  Pittsfield,  apropos 
of  a  very  dangerous  balloon  descent: 

"This  reminds  me  of  a  visit  that  was 
paid  to  the  aeronautical  editor  of  a  cer- 
tain newspaper  by  a  solemn  man  in 
black. 

'"The  new  aero  club  is  doing  well,  I 
believe?'  the  visitor  began. 

"  'Yes,'  said  the  editor.  'We  have  al- 
ready ninety  members.' 

"  'Good.  And  ascensions  will  soon  be- 
gin, eh?' 

"They  will  begin  within  the  week.' 

"  'Now,  sir,'  said  the  man  in  black,  'I 
will  pay  you  one  dollar  a  line  if  you  will 
state  in  your  "answers"  to  correspond- 
ents" column  that  the  quickest  and  best 
way  to  descend  in  a  balloon  is  to  bore 
a  hole  in  the  gas  bag.' 

"The  editor  shook  his  head. 

"'It's  a  liberal  offer,'  he  said,  'but  I'm 
afraid  we  can't  accept  it.' 

"The  man  in  black  sighed.  'I  am 
sorry,'  he  said,  and  he  walked  out. 

"'Who  is  that  man?'  asked  a  stenogra- 
pher, looking  up  from  his  desk. 

"  'That,'  the  editor  replied,  'is  our  new 
coroner.    He  is  paid  by  the  job.'" 


"Are  you  chief  engineer  of  this  con- 
cern?" asked  an  excited  individual  of  the 
sub-editor.  "No,  sir,  I  'm  not  the  engi- 
neer. I'm  the  boiler."  And  he  proceed- 
ed to  "boil  down"  six  sheets  of  matter 
into  a  note  of  six  lines. 


SIERRA  KENNELS 


E.  M.  TIBD,  Proprietor. 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud— Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman— Fee  $1 

 FOR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches  from  $10.00  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best. 
When  writing,  particularize  your  want. 

SIERRA   KENNELS,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


mi-: 


HARVESTING  DOLLAR5 


mz&±  -J  i -ii 


The  harvest  of  dollars  is  on  in  Southern  Alberta,  and 
the  man  who  gets  in  during  the  next  few  months  is  the  man 
who  is  going  to  reap  his  share  of  the  harvest. 

I£  you  have  been  watching  the  trend  of  events  in  Western  Canada 
you  know  that  land  has  been  gradually  advancing  there,  and  you  know 
that  the  people  who  have  gone  there  to  make  their  homes  on  Alberta's  fertile 
acres  are  making  more  money  than  they  ever  made  before. 

There  is  a  better  opportunity  offered  right  now  in  Southern  Alberta  than 
has  ever  been  offered  there  or  anywhere  else  before. 

On  the  great  Canadian  Pacific  irrigated  tract,  comprising  3  100,000  acres  of 
the  best  land  in  America,  is  to  found  the  opportunity  of  a  life  time. 

On  this  tract  the  farmer  need  never  fear  that  his  crops  or  live  stock  will  suffer 
for  water.  Every  farm  has  an  irrigation  ditch  running  through  it,  and  the  water 
is  always  ready  to  be  turned  on. 

There  is  no  better  soil  anywhere  for  raising  Alfalfa,  Sugar  Beets,  Wheat, 
Oats,  Barley,  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  or  Hogs. 

This  land  is  located  near  Calgary,  which  is  a  thriving  Canadian  city,  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Large  grain  elevators  are  lc  :ated  in  every  town  along  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  one  of  the  largest  packing  houses  in  Canada  is  running 
full  blast  in  Calgary.    Thus  the  farmer  has  the  best  of  markets  at  his  very  door. 

It  is  a  fine  trip  through  Alberta  and  Western  Canada,  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
people  come  and  see  the  country,  because  when  they  come  they  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  stay  right  here.  Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  let  us  tell  you  how  to 
make  the  trip  at  very  small  cost,  and  how  to  get  a  piece  of  this  fertile  land  at  a  price 
so  low  it  will  surprise  you,  and  on  terms  so  easy  that  any  man  can  own  a  farm. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IRRIGATION  COLONIZATION  CO.,  Limited, 

61  Ninth  Avenue,  West,    -  CALGARY,  ALT  A.,  CANADA. 

Sa'es  Department,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Irriyatid  Lands.  9 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  .Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


ABSTINENCE. 

A  person  whose  general  health  is  good 
can  cure  any  slight  derangement  of  the 
stomach  by  total  abstinence;  and  it  is 
much  better  to  refrain  from  food  than 
to  take  medicine.  The  habit  of  dosing 
yourself  when  you  have  eaten  imprud- 
ently, or  taking  bitters  to  produce  an 
appetite,  or  neutralizing  the  effects  of 
strong  drink  with  effervescing  draughts, 
is  bad  for  the  health.  A  well-regulated 
diet  and  proper  exercise  will  prevent  the 
necessity  of  any  of  these  nostrums;  and 
when  an  excess  has  been  accidentally 
committed,  omit  the  next  meal  and  that 
will  generally  cure  you. 


THE  WAY  HE  VIEWED  IT. 

"Good  news!"  cried  the  lawyer,  wav- 
ing a  paper  above  his  head.  "I've  se- 
cured a  reprieve  for  you!" 

"A  reprieve?"  replied  the  convicted 
murderer  indifferently. 

"Why,  yes.  Don't  you  see  you  ought 
to  be  happy" — 

"Ah,"  replied  the  prisoner  gloomily, 
"that  simply  means  a  delay,  and  I've 
always  been  taught  that  delays  are 
dangerous." 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


DEWEY,STRONG  &.C0 


IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


"What's  all  this  holler  about  mud?" 
asked  Uncle  Josh  this  morning.  "Mud, 
b'  jinks,  is  a  blessin',  cuz  it  teaches  a 
feller  neatness  onless  he  dares  t'  walk 
into  th'  haouse  an'  face  his  ragin'  wife 
'ithout  stoppin'  t'  wipe  th'  sile  off'n  his 
boots!" 


May  25,  1907. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Soft  Harness 

You  can  make  your  har- 
ness as  soft  as  a  glove  and 
as  tough  as  wire  by  using 
Eureka  Harness  Oil.  You 
can  lengthen  its  life — make 
it  last  twice  as  long  as  it 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  old  harness  like  new. 
Made  of  pure,  heavy-bodied 
oil,  especially  prepared  to 
withstand  all  weathers. 

For  all  axle  troubles  use 
Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil. 
13etterand  more  economical 
than  castor  oil.  Will  not 
gum  or  corrode.  Lasting, 
reliable,  satisfactory. 
Highest  Award,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE — ALL  SIZES 
Uade  by  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


FIGHT  THE  MILDEW 

SULPHUR  YOUR  VINES 


LEGGETTS 
CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


Use  the  Champion  Duster 


Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready.    Light  weight. 
Reaches    upper  and    under    side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  and  effective  work. 
Thousands  in  use  annually. 


A  DDK  KSS 


F.  D.  NAGLE,  Box  14,  Sultana,  Cal. 

I.eggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn.  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 

HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCHES  AT 
OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  FRESNO,  AND  SANTA  CRUZ 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers  ;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines ; 
20,000  Graduates;  1.000  annual  enrollment;  500 
average  daily  attendance ;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual Instruction.   Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Good  Roads. 


BURNT  CLAY  ROADS. 

Where  fuel  and  labor  are  so  high 
priced  as  they  are  in  California  it  seems 
doubtful  if  we  can  do  anything  with 
burnt  clay  roads,  even  in  places  where 
there  is  plenty  of  adobe,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  what  others  are  doing. 

Clay  becomes  more  or  less  hard  and 
impervious  to  water  when  subjected  to 
heat.  Clay  has  been  so  far  considered 
one  of  the  worst  road-building  materials, 
combining  with  the  gentle  rain  to  form 
a  sticky  mire  destructive  of  locomotion 
by  man  or  beast.  The  clay,  however, 
may  contain  within  itself  the  very  ele- 
ments of  the  salvation  of  those  regions 
in  which  it  predominates,  as  witness  this 
from  the  Southzvest  Magazine. 

"A  method  has  been  discovered  for 
converting  gumbo  roads,  long  a  dread 
to  those  who  have  had  to  travel  in  rural 
districts,  into  clay-ballasted  highways. 
The  process  which  has  been  conducted 
in  the  Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi  has 
been  not  only  simple,  but  satisfactory 
and  not  costly. 

"After  grading  the  road  to  an  even 
width  between  ditches,  it  is  plowed  up 
as  deeply  as  practicable.  After  the  plow- 
ing has  been  completed,  furrows  are  dug 
across  the  road  from  ditch  to  ditch,  ex- 
tending through  and  beyond  the  width 
to  be  burned.  Across  the  ridges  formed 
between  these  furrows — which  should 
be  about  four  feet  apart — the  first  course 
of  cordwood  is  laid  longitudinally  so  as 
to  form  a  series  of  flues  in  which  the  fir- 
ing is  started.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
of  these  flues  are  fired  at  one  time. 

"The  best  and  soundest  cordwood  is 
selected  for  this  course  and  should  be 
laid  so  that  the  pieces  will  touch,  thus 
forming  a  floor.  Another  layer  of  wood 
is  thrown  irregularly  across  the  floors, 
in  crib  formation,  with  space  left  be- 
tween, in  which  the  lumps  of  clay  are 
piled  in  lumps  close  enough  to  allow  a 
draft  for  easy  combustion.  After  the 
clay  has  been  heaped  upon  the  floor,  an- 
other course  of  wood  is  laid  parallel  to 
the  first. 

"The  third  layer  is  placed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  first,  and  each 
opening  and  crack  is  filled  with  brush, 
chips,  bark,  small  sticks  or  any  other 
combustible  material.  A  top  layer  oj 
clay  is  placed  over  all  and  the  finer  por- 
tions of  the  material  are  heaped  over  the 
the  whole  structure;  the  latter  being 
taken  from  the  side  ditches.  Finally  the 
whole  is  tamped  and  rounded  off  so  that 
the  heat  will  be  held  within  the  flues  as 
long  as  possible.  When  coal  is  available 
the  two  top  layers  of  wood  may  be 
omitted  and  the  coal  slack  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  clay. 

"It  is  necessary  to  get  the  fires  well 
under  way  in  the  flues  before  the  first 
layer  of  wood  is  burned  through.  The 
first  action  of  the  fire  is  to  drive  out  the 
water  contained  in  the  clay  before  the 
actual  burning  and  clinkering  can  begin. 
The  firing  should  be  begun  on  the  wind- 
ward side,  and  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  firing  all  the  flues  of  a  section 
simultaneously  and  maintaining  the  com- 
bustion as  even  as  possible.  In  case  the 
combustion  is  too  rapid  in  any  flue,  it 
may  be  regulated  by  banking  the  mouth 
of  the  flue  with  clay. 

"After  firing  is  completed,  not  only 
the  portion  of  clay  which  forms  the  top 
of  the  kiln,  but  the  ridges  between  the 
flues  should  be  burned  thoroughly,  so  as 
to  form  a  covering  of  burnt  clay  10  to 
12  inches  in  depth,  which,  when  rolled 
down  and  compacted,  forms  a  road  sur- 
face of  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness. 

"If  properly  burned,  the  material 
should  be  entirely  changed  in  character, 
and  when  it  is  wet  it  should  have  no 


There  is  more  than  one  way  to  get 
yotur  crops  to  market.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  be  sure  of  a  full  crop  of  smooth, 
good-sized,  mealy  potatoes. 

Nine  per  cent,  of 

Potash 


in  the  fertilizer  is  necessary. 

Stable  manure  alone  makes  scaly, 
coarse  and  irregular  shaped  potatoes — 
mix  it  with  Potash,  a  larger  yield  of  a 
better  quality  is  a  sure  result. 

How  to  apply  Potash,  the  reasons 
for  applying  it,  and  other  vital  points  of 
successful  potato  growing,  all  are  dis- 
cussed in  our  booklet.  Why  not  have 
it  ?   It  costs  you  nothing  but  the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  are  Sole  Agents. 


Territory  Free. 


Beckman's 
Single  Trace 
Harness 

For  Vineyard,  Orchard  and  Nursery. 
Either  Single  or  Double.  Adjustable. 
Works  on  either  side  of  animal's  hind  legs 
as  desired. 

GUARANTEED: 

Not  to  have  any  side  draft. 

Not  to  chafe  the  animal. 

Impossible  to  break  vines  or  scar  trees 
with  trace  or  singletree. 

Satisfaction,  or  money  cheerfully  re- 
funded. 

PRICE  $25 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN 

LODF,  CAL. 

Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


WO  0  D  III  &  L  IT  T  L  E 

PUMP  jftOtJSIE 
554-536  MISSION  STREEt  5 AN  FRANCISCO,CAL. 

TELEPHONE  TEMPORARY  1087. 

PUMPS  rOREYERY  SERVICE 

WIND  MILLS, TANKS, GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
PIPE, PIPE  FITTINGS, BRASS  GOODS.etc. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


tendency  to  form  mud.  When  the  ma- 
terial is  sufficiently  cooled,  the  roadbed 
should  be  brought  to  a  high  crown  be- 
fore rolling.  This  can  best  be  done  with  a 
road  grader.  The  finished  crown  should 
have  a  slope  of  at  least  one-half  inch  to 
the  foot. 

"A  burnt  clay  road  will  last  indefi- 
nitely, and  it  has  the  double  advantage 
of  being  dry  in  wet  weather  and  free 
from  dust  in  dry  weather.  There  is 
splendid  opportunity  for  road  improve- 
ments of  this  character  in  the  south- 
west." 

SchooTof  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $26;  Blowpipe  Assay. $10.  Full  Course  ol 
Assaying.  Established  in  18B4.  Send  for  circular. 

BEST   I=IT_iT_j   ON  EARTH 

liraeople  who  are  sick  with  dyspepsia,  headache 
■»  and  biliousness, havingyellow  complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  want  to  experiment,  but  want  a 
medicine  that  has  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  ounn's 
improved  liver  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthy.  25cts.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail. 
Write  Dr.  Bosanko  Co.,  Philada.,  Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLT2"  ONE  FOR  -A.  DOSE 


"Is  this  all  the  work  you  can  do  in  a 
day?"  asked  the  discontented  employer. 
"Well,  suh,"  answered  Mr.  Erastus 
Pinkley,  "I  s'pose  I  could  do  mo',  but 
I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  foh  showin' 
off." 


"P2ffie."  said  Margie,  who  was  labor- 
iously spelling  words  from  a  first  reader, 
"how  can  I  tell  which  is  a  'd'  and  which 
is  a  'b'  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  Effie,  wisely,  "the  'd' 
has  its  tummy  on  its  back." 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


V<  Iut,  btea  mi  km  f  rhe  Boo  Fmft  LtMo 
iktt*  lOTi  uid  tbouuad*  of  than  m  oov  to 
uac  Tbcr  »"  lithttf,  rtronj o  md  ndfo 
»dt  other  aukt.  A  10-h  lid  do  wtif+u  25  lfa>. 
to  Uut  girl*  tnd  boil  uo  hjodlt  thctn.  tUdi 
Ocp  a  braced  with  lour  win  brtcc*.  Wc  will 
tbip  one  at  mo*  to  *aj  S.  P.  SL  R_  $ut>oa  la 
OLkn-ni*,  on  miipl  ol  prtU- JO  t<«£»  ft'  lad 
f    */W  pr«My  tit  Jrttght. 

DrlKf .  AMI  *  Co..  Sis  ItlMfO.  CJL 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STO  JKMEN— Here  is  your  chance  to  secure  a 
First-class.  Well  Improved  Stock  Ranch 

in  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  terms.  Wood 
enough  on  the  place  to  pay  for  it  several  times, 
and  near  the  R.  R.  For  full  particulars,  address 
W.  W.  G.,  Box  No.  92,  this  office. 
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Los  Angeles  County. 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  OUTLOOK 
— The  Pomona  Times:  Following  are  a 
few  sentences  culled  from  late  fruit  new? 
in  California: 

Cherries  in  the  Vaca  Valley. — Early 
varieties  light;  later  varieties  good. 

Apricots  about  Vacaville  will  be  very 
light;  probably  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of 
a  crop. 

The  peach  crop  throughout  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  is  good  and  the  price  foi 
the  fruit  will  be  strong. 

Estimates  of  the  Vacaville  prune  crop 
range  from  a  fifth  to  a  third  of  a  crop 

The  fruit  crops  in  Placer  and  Siskiyou 
promise  to  be  good  owing  to  cold 
weather  keeping  the  trees  back. 

The  pear  crop  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  from  present  indications,  will 
be  unusually  large.  The  prospects  are 
also  good  for  an  average  crop  of  both 
prunes  and  plums. 

Tehama  county  has  the  promise  of  the 
banner  fruit  crop  this  season  of  all  varie- 
ties, including  the  peach,  prune  and 
alm<  mds. 

In  King,  Tulare  and  Fresno  the  crops 
will  be  fair  to  good.  That  of  apricots 
fair,  peaches  better  than  last  year,  while 
there  will  be  a  good  prune  crop. 

Yolo  county  reports  conditions  not  so 
bad  as  had  been  reported.  The  yield  of 
almonds  and  apricots  is  spotted.  The 
crop  of  early  peaches  will  be  light,  but 
there  will  be  big  crops  of  the  late  vari- 
eties. 

San  Joaquin  County. 

GOOD  CHERRY  CROP.— The  Eve- 
ning Bee:  The  cherry  crop,  which  was 
expected  to  be  very  poor  this  season  on 
account  of  the  heavy  rains,  is  looking  up, 
and  a  good-sized  crop  is  expected.  The 
largest  cherry  orchards  are  near  Acam- 
po,  one  being  in  Langford  Colony  and 
another  adjoining  that  place  belonging 
to  A.  Nelson.  The  trees  are  so  far  mak- 
ing a  good  showing,  and  packing  for  the 
markets  will  begin  soon. 

Shasta  County. 

BIG  SALE  OF  WOOL  MADE  IN 
RED  BLUFF.— The  Searchlight:  The 
wool  market  loosened  up  in  Red  Bluff 
Wednesday  evening.  The  wool-buyers, 
who  had  been  non-committal  all  day,  be- 
came more  communicative  towards  eve- 
ning, and  between  5:30  and  midnight 
they  bought  nearly  all  the  wool  stored 
at  prices  that  satisfied  the  producers. 
The  price  ranged  from  21  to  26  cents. 

It  is  estimated  that  1800  bales  of  wool 
were  sold  Wednesday  night.  The  first 
sale  was  that  of  the  Cone  Ranch  clip, 
which  was  sold  by  Mr.  Ramsey  for  2Al/2 
cents.  L.  L.  McCoy's  clip  brought  25 
cents,  and  a  great  many  of  the  others 
went  for  24^. 

Tehama  County. 

MAYWOOD  PRUNES  ARE  IN  DE- 
MAND.— The  Evening  Bee:  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Pioneer  Fruit  Company, 
the  James  Feeley  Company  of  Red  Rluff, 
the  J.  K.  Armsby  Company  at  Marys- 
ville,  and  other  fruit  buyers  were  much 
in  evidence  here  recently,  bidding  heavily 
against  each  other  for  the  Maywood  Col- 
ony 1907  prune  crop. 

The  prune  crop  in  this  section  is  esti- 
mated at  something  like  300  tons  of  the 
dried  product,  and  it  is  reported  along 
the  street  that  offers  ranging  from  2^c 
to  2Mc.  bag  basis,  have  been  offered  the 
local  packers  for  the  entire  crop.  It  is 
said  that  the  prune  man  is  holding  out 
for  a  3c  basis,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  prune  buyers  will  reach  that 
figure. 

There  is  a  reported  shortage  in  the 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Saeedj,  and  Posltb*  Cur* 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  nsed.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  AI>I.  CAUTERY 
OK  FIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  ch»reen  paid,  with  full  directions  for 

'  tta  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

|THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  Q. 


Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma  districts,  and 
the  Maywood  valley  has  an  exception- 
ally heavy  crop,  barring  the  possibility 
of  a  heavy  June  "drop." 

The  almond  situation  here  is  also  an 
interesting  one.  A  heavy  local  crop  is 
reported,  while  it  is  claimed  that  sev- 
eral other  almond  sections  are  short. 

The  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
70  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

Tulare  County. 

VISALIA  PEACHES  BRING  HIGH 
PRICE.— The  Fresno  Morning  Republi- 
can: High  prices  for  peaches  are  prom- 
ised this  year,  due  to  the  serious  short- 
age of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  crops 
and  a  repetition  of  the  prices  of  two 
years  ago,  when  fruit  shipped  East 
brought  as  high  as  $100  per  ton. 

As  regards  Tragedy  prunes  and  plums 
it  is  asserted  that  the  crop  in  Tulare 
county  is  the  best  in  the  State  and  prices 
will  undoubtedly  soar  when  the  fruit 
gets  in  market.  Apricots  are  scarce  lo- 
cally and  as  much  as  $60  per  ton  is  being 
paid  on  the  trees. 

Arthur  Kyle,  manager  of  the  Central 
California  Canners'  plant,  states  that 
probably  the  run  this  year  will  be 
heavier  than  ever  before.  There  is  a 
bumper  crop  of  peaches  on  the  orchards 
controlled  by  the  company. 

A  cluster  of  grape  fruit,  containing 
five  particularly  large  ones,  was  received 
by  A.  E.  Miot  from  Porterville  this 
morning.  The  fruit  measured  twenty 
inches  in  circumference — the  largest- 
while  the  smallest  was  seventeen  inches 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.  It:.  Uses  as  a 
Foraxe  aud  Fertilizer.  By  F.  D.  COBUllX, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  api«arance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,  a  few  years  siuce,  has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  Uiouaauds  of  farmers  throughout  ths 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  mora 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  tha 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness Hi. m  has  hitherto  been  Hupposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  NR 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  In  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century',  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  bay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description.  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versalis of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops.  Seed  and  Soed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation.  Harvesting.  Storing.  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making.  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy.  Alfalfa  for 
Bwine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep- Raising.  Alfalfa  for  Bees.  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try, Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation.  Nitru  Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements.  Alfalfa 
In  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  Inches.  336  page*, 
Cloth.   Price  S2.00. 
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The  fruit  will  be  processed  and  returned 
to  the  Porterville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, together  with  a  quantity  of  other 
citrus  fruit  for  exhibition  purposes  at 
that  place. 

Yuba  County. 

PACKING  CHERRIES.— The  Sacra- 
mento Union:  James  Leggett  began  yes- 
terday to  pack  the  cherry  crop  of  the 
season  and  has  a  force  of  men  and  girls 
engaged  at  his  packing-house.  Mr.  Leg- 
gett reports  that  he  has  a  very  large  crop 
of  cherries  this  year.  The  crop  else- 
where in  the  State  is  very  light,  and  Mr. 
Leggett  is,  as  a  result,  getting  a  good 
price  for  his  product. 


THE  WORLD'S  HOPS. 

At  an  early  date  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  issue  Bulle- 
tin 50  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  pre- 
pared by  Eugene  Merritt,  Scientific  As- 
sistant in  the  Division  of  Foreign  Mar- 
kets. This  bulletin  is  a  report  concern- 
ing the  production  of  hops  throughout 
the  world,  the  international  trade,  the 
prices,  the  consumption  of  hops  in  prin- 
cipal countries,  and  the  relationship  of 
hops  to  beer  brewing. 

Four  countries  grow  86  per  cent  of  the 
hop  crop  of  the  world.  England  is  per- 
ceptibly in  the  lead  with  a  production  of 
28.1  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  crop  of  1905 
being  adopted  as  the  leading  one  for 
which  information  is  available  for  all 
countries.  Next  in  order  stand  Germany 
with  23.3  per  cent,  the  United  States 
with  20  per  cent,  and  Austria-Hungary 
with  14.4  per  cent.  The  relative  present 
standing  of  these  four  countries  is  fairly 
indicated  by  the  crop  of  1905;  but  the 
report  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the 
large  crops  of  1905,  the  hop  production 
of  England  and  Germany  is  declining, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  is  dis- 
tinctly gaining. 

A  peculiarity  of  hop  growing  made 
manifest  in  this  report  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely localized,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  other  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1900,  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States  was 
grown  outside  of  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California,  and  within 
these  States  the  crop  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain very  restricted  areas.  In  New  York 
most  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Otsego,  Schoharie,  Madi- 
son, Oneida,  and  Franklin,  mentioned  in 
order  of  size  of  crop;  most  of  the  crop 
of  Washington  is  grown  in  the  three 
counties  of  Yakima,  Pierce,  and  King; 
four  counties  in  Oregon  produce  most  of 
the  State's  crop,  namely,  Marion,  Polk, 
Yamhill,  and  Clackamas;  and  in  Califor- 
nia the  crop  of  the  State  is  grown  mostly 
in  Sonoma,  Sacramento,  Mendocino,  and 
Yuba  counties.  The  foregoing  statement 
holds  good  for  the  crop  of  1899,  but  since 
that  year  there  has  been  a  marked  ex- 
tension of  areas  of  production  in  the  Pa- 
cific States. 

The    Principal    Surplus    Countries. — 

Three  countries  supply  most  of  the  hops 
that  go  into  the  channels  of  international 
trade.  These  countries  are  Germany, 
which  in  1904  contributed  37.3  per  cent 
of  the  world's  hop  trade;  the  United 
States,  which  contributed  22.8  per  cent; 
and  Austria-Hungary,  15.4  per  cent.  The 
export  trade  of  Belgium,  which  is  of 
rather  large  proportions,  is  partly  based 
upon  the  re-exported  hops  from  Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary. 

In  1904  the  hop-exporting  countries 
shipped  65,000,000  pounds  of  hops,  some 
degree  of  duplication  being  involved  be- 
cause of  reshipments.  This  quantity  came 
out  of  the  world's  crop  of  about  174,000,- 
000  pounds,  so  that  international  trade 
handles  about  three-eights  of  the  entire 
crop. 

Importing  Countries. — Half  of  the 
hops  that  go  into  international  trade  are 


Lice  KiU  the  Chicks 

That  sleepy-acting  chick  is  infested 
with  lice.  Act  promptly  or  you  will 
lose  the  whole  brood.  Dust  each 
chick  with  a  very  little  Instant  Louse 
Killer,  and  dust  the  hen  thoroughly. 
When  you  next  set  a  hen,  do  not  fail 
to  dust  both  hen  and  nest  with  this 
wonderful  insecticide. 

Insfant 
Louse  Killer 

is  sure  death  to  lice  on  poultry,  horses, 
cattle,  ticks  on  sheen,  bu^s  on  cucum- 
ber,  squash  and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  slufis  on  rose  bushes,  etc ;  and  it 
also  a  reliable  disinfectant  and  deodor- 
izer. Comes  in  convenient  shaker-top 
cans  and  being  a  powder  may  be  used 
winter  or  summer  with  equal  con- 
venience. Sold  on  apos'Mve  'writ- 
ten guarantee.  Be  sure  to  look  for 
the  word  "  Instant  "on  can  as  there 
are  many  imitators. 

1  lb.  35  cts.     3  lbs.  85  cts. 

If, your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
send  your  order  to  us. 
<  Manufactured  hy 

DR.  HESS  &.  CLARK, 

1  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
these  hops  are  chiefly  brought  from  the 
United  States,  the  fraction  of  British  im- 
ports contributed  by  this  country  often 
being  one-half  or  considerably  more.  The 
countries  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
import  trade  in  hops,  which  received 
from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  each  in 
1904,  were  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States. 

The  apparent  anomaly  of  the  United 
States  as  an  importing  country,  while  be- 
ing the  second  exporting  in  order  of  im-. 
portance,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  brewers  of  the  United  States  prefer 
Austrian  and  German  hops  on  account  of 
their  extremely  high  quality  for  certain 
desired  results  in  brewing. 

Hop  Trade  of  the  United  States.— As 
far  back  as  1880  the  United  States  im- 
ported half  a  million  pounds  of  hops,  and 
the  amount  grew  to  2,000,000  pounds  in 
1882,  since  which  time  the  amount  has 
ranged  from  that  quantity  to  3,000,000  or 
4,000,000  pounds  annually,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  years,  until  1905, 
when  the  imports  rose  to  10,000,000 
pounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  ex- 
ports of  hops  ranged  from  a  quarter  of 
a  million  to  a  million  pounds  in  the 
period  from  1851  to  1859,  after  which 
period  the  exports  continued  to  be  sub- 
ject to  great  fluctuations,  in  some  years 
rising  to  as  many  as  10,000,000  to  21,000,- 
000  pounds.  In  1905,  which  was  a  year 
of  extraordinary  imports,  the  exports  ex- 
ceeded them  by  only  3,000,000  pounds, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  usual  excess  in 
recent  years. 

An  English  rector  was  burying  one  of 
his  parishioners  in  the  churchyard  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  woman.  "You 
must  wait  until  I  have  finished,"  said 
he.  "No,  sir,  I  must  speak  at  once." 
"Well,  then,  what's  the  matter?"  he  in- 
quired. "Why,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  poor 
woman,  "you  are  burying  a  man  who 
died  of  the  smallpox  next  my  poor  hus- 
band who  never  had  it." 
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The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 

I  The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  ti  the 
1  cream  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
of  the  whole  bunch.  Supply  cnn  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  with  ouo  liiinu.  ATI 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
self-oilinir-no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  other  separator— skims  t  wice  as 
clean.  Holds  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming. 


Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wash  It  in  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others- 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frictionless  ball  bearing-runs 

I  so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  ItTs 
modern,  others  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant- 
age to  jrntt^ and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 

I  and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty. 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-131 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  "Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


The  Dairy. 


A     CALIFORNIA  YEAR-RECORD 
FOR  HOLSTEINS. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Day  of  Stockton  gives  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Register  this  report  of 
the  results  obtained  from  six  two-year- 
old  registered  Holstein  heifers  with  first 
calf: 

Name.  Pounds  of  milk. 

Boshadel   10031.9 

Faskie    9342.6 

Vina  Chaca    7801.2 

Cassara    7569.3 

Connie  Lass    8062.4 

Valnetha    8164.3 

Total   50971.7 

Average  per  cent  of  butter  fat  3.4 
Pounds  of  buter  fat  1733.03 
Pounds  of  butter  fat  with  l2'/2  per 

cent  added  1949.66 
Average  price  of  butter  fat  per  lb. 

at  creamery,  25  cents. 
1949.66  lbs.  at  25  cts.  per  lb.  $487.41 
Six  calves  at  $6.00  per  head  36.00 
40,000  lbs.  skimmed  milk  at  15  cts. 

per  hundred  60.00 


Total  income  $583.41 
To  3  •months  pasture  at  $1.50  per 

head  $27.00 
To  27  tons  alfalfa  hay  at  $7.00  $189.00 
No  grain  fed. 


Expenses  $216.00 
Net  income  $367.41 
This  record  perhaps  is  not  as  large  as 
other  records  which  have  been  made, 
but  considering  that  there  was  no  grain 
fed,  1  think  this  is  doing  very  well. 


CACTUS  FOR  COWS. 

Introduction  to  his  cactus  pamphlet,  to 
which  we  referred  last  week,  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  gives  a  general  statement  about 
cactus  as  "the  forage  crop  for  arid  re- 
gions," which  is  quite  characteristic  of 
him  in  its  breadth  of  view  and  height  of 
anticipation.  We  quote  a  few  sentences: 
"Intelligent  stock  raisers  everywhere 
know  well  that  it  means  a  new  agricul- 
tural era  for  whole  continents  like  Aus- 


tralia and  Africa  and  millions  of  other-' 
wise  useless  acres  in  North  and  South 
America,  Europe  and  Asia.  ...  In  the 
cool  coast  climate  of  Sonoma  county  on 
heavy  adobe  soil  generally  thought 
wholly  unsuited  to  cactus,  my  new  opun- 
tias  produced  the  first  year,  six  months 
from  single  rooted  leaves,  at  the  rate  of 
over  ninety  tons  of  forage  per  acre.  .  .  . 
These  improved  opuntias  must  of  course 
be  fenced  from  stock;  the  leaves  to  be 
fed  when  most  needed  and,  in  countries 
where  great  numbers  of  valuable  cattle 
are  lost  in  times  of  unusual  drought,  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  and  will  also, 
without  doubt,  prove  of  great  value  in 
less  arid  countries  as  a  common  farm  or 
orchard  crop  even  on  the  best  agricul- 
tural soils,  but  more  especially  on  bar- 
ren, rocky  hill  and  mountain  sides  and 
gravelly  river  beds  which  are  now  of  no 
use  whatever." 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  TRANSFERS. 

F.  L.  Houghton,  secretary,  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  sends  us  the  following  California 
transfers  of  Holstein  Friesian  stock: 

Cows. 

Circuela  Mechthilde,  Dr.  C.  W.  Evans 
to  G.  K.  Bingham,  Ceres. 

Lamedora  Maid,  Dr.  C.  W.  Evans  to 
G.  K.  Bingham,  Ceres. 

Bulls. 

Circuela  Mechthildus,  Dr.  C.  W.  Evans 
to  J.  W.  Davison,  Modesto. 

Damisela  De  Kol,  Dr.  C.  W.  Evans  to 
C.  M.  Beckwith,  Modesto. 

Paul  Butter  Boy  of  Riverside,  Chas.  D. 
Pierce  to  F.  F.  Pellissien,  Los  Angeles. 

Canary  Johanna  Victoria,  Wm.  Ever- 
son  to  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
Stanford  University. 

Sir  Clarodina  De  Kol,  J.  H.  Williams 
to  Richard  Powers,  Porterville. 

Sir  Dorinda  Jewel,  Wm.  Everson  to 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford 
University. 

Sir  Josephine  Mechthilde  Mercedes,  J. 
It.  Williams  to  Ernest  A.  Marshall, 
Porterville. 


Lawyer — I  say,  doctor,  why  are  you 
always  running  us  lawyers  down?  Doc- 
tor (dryly) — Well,  your  profession 
doesn't  make  angels  of  men,  does  it? 
Lawyer — Why,  no;  you  certainly  have 
the  advantage  of  us  there,  doctor. 

Mrs.  Justgott  Hermun — My  new  home 
has  stained  glass  in  all  the  windows. 
Mrs.  Notyet  Butsoon — Now  that's  too 
bad.  Can't  you  find  something  that'll 
take  it  out? 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR. — By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 „  $1.00 

i  FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
Including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  38t  pages.  6  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  $1.00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  In  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  6  by  7 
inches.  Bound  in  cloth  and  gold.  $1.60 


De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will   interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you  a  Beautiful   Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy    and    name   of  separator 
you   are  now    using,  if   any  :    :    :    ;  : 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices.  DR  UMM  and 
SACRAMENTO  STS. 

San  Francisco 
107  First  St.      123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

IOI7Po«  St.,  Seattle 


STRONG  and  DURABLE 

Compact,  all  the  parts  accurately  made,  finely  ad- 
justed and  working  together  smoothly;  and  at  the 
same  time,  strong,  well  built,  easy  to  keep  in  order  and 
light  running  —  these  are  the  features  you  want  to 
find  in  a  cream  separator  before  you  buy  one.  And 
when  you  see  a 

UC.  CREAM 
•  SEPARATOR 


you  wont  have  to  look  any  farther.  It  has  them  all. 
That 's  why  it  outwears  all  other  makes. 

Durability  is  what  the  "cheap"  separators  lack, 
yet  it  is  most  important.    We  have  received  letters 
from  many  users  of  the  TJ.  S.  Separators  who  have  run  their  ma- 
chines every  day  for  io  years  and  more  with  entire  satisfaction. 

Our  big,  handsome,  new  catalogue  .shows  plainly  all  about  the 
construction  and  wonderful  skimming  records  of  the  TJ.  S.  It 
will  interest  you.   For  free  copy  write  us  this  way,  "Send  cata- 
logue number  A  448  ",  addressing 
VERMONT  FARm  MACHINE  COflPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  deliveries  of  U.S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn.  Me.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Toledo.  O.,  Chicago,  111.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis.  Minn..  Sioux  City,  la., 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  Omaha,  Neh.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland.  Ore.,  Shert>rooke 
and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Winnepeg,  Man.  and  Calgary,  Alta. 


Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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FARM  CON  VENIENCEK.-A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  doit.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  Ideas  front  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.    With  over  200  engravings  256  pages. 

5  by  7  inches.   Cloth.  $1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. — Ky  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  In 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other  living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $1.00. 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.    Illustrated.    59  pages, 

6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  Si 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN. — By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett, 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1.50. 


THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  Held  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters In  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  of 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphaslB  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.60 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Cloth  $2 


TH  E  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ol 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  it  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
HO  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished In  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.76 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  —  By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  $1 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
(illlng  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.60 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  Is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  Is  better  qualified.  'rhe  subject- 
matter  Includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 

Eartlcularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
as  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  In  his  work.  Illustrated.  460  pages.  b\ 
by  8  Inches.   Cloth  $1.75 

ALFALFA. — By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
Ing  It  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  Information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  In- 
formation Is  given  In  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $0.60 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Farmers!     Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIAJVEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


A  MANUAL.  OF  PRACTICE  WITH 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD. 

Farmers'  Hardens  In  California 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Harden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Harden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 

The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Artichokes 

Beans 
Beets 

<  'abhage  Family 

<  arrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Age:  ts  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


PEERLESS 


ENGINES 


and 


PUMPS 

FOR  IRRIGATING 

MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 

CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can'tRot.  Metal  In  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 
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California  Black  Walnut  Seedlings. 

Since  the  interest  in  English  walnut  grow- 
ing has  quickened  and  extended  so  widely, 
the  facts  about  securing  seedlings  upon  which 
to  bud  or  graft  command  sharp  attention. 
There  is  at  present  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  which  black  walnut  should  be  preferred. 
Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City,  as  our 
readers  already  know,  pronounces  in  favor  of 
the  Eastern  black  walnut,  while  most  other 
growers  unite  in  favor  of  the  California  black 
walnut.  Certainly  the  latter  is  being  almost 
exclusively  used  in  current  propagation  in 
this  State  whenever  the  old  method  of  rely- 
ing upon  seedling  trees  for  bearing  is  de- 
parted from. 

In  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press  of  May  11 
we  answered  a  question  concerning  grafting 
walnuts  for  a  reader  who  told  of  his  success 
in  growing  seedlings  larger  than  are  usually 
secured  in  such  brief  time  and  he  sent  us  a 
photograph  from  which  the  engraving  on  this 
page  has  been  made.  At  our  request  the 
grower,  Mr.  Amos  W.  Keith  of  Selma,  has 
also  sent  us  interesting  details  about  how  he 
proceeded  to  get  seedlings  seven  feet  high  and 
four  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground 
line  in  one  summer's  growth.  This  is  the 
way  it  was  done:  The  nuts  as  they  came 
from  the  trees  were  put  in  the  ground  in 
November  and  kept  moist.  Later  they  were 
uncovered,  the  husks  removed,  and  the  nuts 


stratified  or  sandwiched  with  sandy  soil  and 
kept  damp  until  they  sprouted  and  started  to 
grow.  They  were  then  taken  up  carefully 
and  planted  out  in  nursery  rows  just  as  one 
would  plant  sweet  potato  slips.  The  rows 
were  three  and  one-half  feet  apart  and  the 
sprouted  nuts  placed  eight  or  ten  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  tender  sprouts  were  shaded 
for  a  time  by  cutting  up  rice  sacks  into  suit- 
able pieces,  holding  them  in  place  with  pegs. 
The  sprouted  nuts  were  put  in  place  by  mak- 
ing holes  in  the  furrow  with  a  wooden 
paddle,  the  dirt  settled  around  them  with  a 
little  water,  and,  when  this  disappeared,  the 
moist  surface  was  covered  with  dry  earth. 
This  practice  gives  a  good  stand  of  seedlings, 
but  they  are  apt  to  make  tap  roots. 

Mr.  Keith  also  tells  us  how  he  secured  the 
ample  growth  of  lateral  roots  which  the  pic- 
ture shows.  These  seedlings  were  grown  in 
a  low  piece  of  good  sandy  loam  soil  that  was 
subirrigated  by  underflow  and  the  water  very 
close  to  the  surface.  He  holds  that  the 
growth  of  laterals  is  due  to  the  disposition  of 
the  seedling  to  maintain  itself  in  a  place 
where  the  standing  water  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  plant  to  send  down  a  deep  root.  In 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  the  side  fibers 
which  are  usually  repressed  by  the  growth  of 
the  tap  root  are  developed  into  strong  side 
roots. 

Mr.  Keith  gave  his  walnut  seedlings  the 
same  care  and  cultivation  he  gives  to  rooting 
vine    cuttings  and 


i 


other  nursery 
stock,  by  previous 
deep  preparation 
and  thorough  pul- 
verization o  f  the 
soil,  etc.  He  owns  that  he  has 
cess  in  growing  seedlings  than 
grafting  them,  though  he  has 
grafts,  having  reached 
by  the  first  week  in 


Seedling  Black  Walnuts  Grown  Over  Standing  Water. 


better  suc- 
he  has  in 
some  fine 
two  feet  of  growth 
May  and  some  of  them 


showing  young  walnuts  on  the  grafts.  The 
scions  were  taken  from  trees  growing  in  the 
vicinity  which  always  bore  nuts  while  others 
were  barren,  and  he  agrees  with  the  advice 
we  gave  him  in  our  issue  of  May  11  that  it 
is  always  wise  to  take  scions  from  individual 
trees  which  show  their  liking  for  the  locality 
by  bearing  well,  providing  the  characters  of 
the  nuts  are  such  as  commend  them  in  the 
market.  We  hope  Mr.  Keith  will  give  us 
his  later  experience  in  grafting  and  that  this 
account  of  his  experience  will  induce  others  to 
make  contribution  of  the  results  of  their 
experience. 

A  Grand  Rose  Season. 


A  Rose  Which  Has  Its  Own  Way  in  California. 


Although  the  heavy  winter  with  its  almost 
continuous  rains  and  chilly  temperature  has 
not  been  favorable  to  early  blooming  fruits 
nor  to  winter-growing  gain,  it  has,  so  far  as 
our  observation  goes,  most  speedidly  pleased 
the  rose.  It  has  made  its  bloom  late,  it  is 
true,  but  for  size,  abundance  and  quality  we 
have  never  seen  open  air  bloom  more  satis- 
factory. Even  old  trees  and  bushes  which 
have  undergone  neglect  through  lack  of  prun- 
ing and  other  care,  seemed  impelled  this  year 
to  renew  their  youth  and  shower  rewards 
upon  growers  who  did  not  deserve  it.  The 
rather  dark  spring  and  the  absence  of  hot 


drying  winds  for  the  coast  region,  at  least, 
have  ministered  to  the  same  end,  for  with 
such  scant  cultivation  as  gardens  generally 
received,  because  of  high  wages,  short  days 
work,  and  soil  out  of  condition,  a  quick, 
forcing  spring  would  have  cut  short  the 
bloom.  The  roses  have,  then,  had  things 
their  way,  and  have  shown  their  gratitude 
by  the  rich  florescence  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  Such  free  blooming  is  suggested  by 
the  adjacent  picture,  which  shows  a  rose- 
bush allowed  to  run  riot  and  make  its  display 
without  the  gardener's  art.  California  is 
surely  a  great  place  for  plants  to  have  their 
own  way  and  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  true  that  all 
parts  of  the  State  could  not  claim  that,  per- 
haps, but  in  those  parts  where  the  rainfall  is 
largest,  the  soil  of  such  retentive  character 
as  suits  the  rose,  and  the  heat  moderate,  there 
is  a  largeness  of  growth  and  a  free  blooming 
under  neglect  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  would  be  impossible  without  at  least 
making  the  total  moisture  good  by  irrigation. 
We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  right  to  admit  that 
so  much  can  be  had  by  the  lazy  gardener,  but 
that  is  about  the  way  it  is  in  California  this 
year. 

The  forest  area  of  the  United  States  is 
sufficient,  if  rightly  managed,  to  produce- 
eventually  timber  enough  to  supply  every 
legitimate  need.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  some  day  be  brought  up  to  the 
point  of  yielding  an  annual  increment  of 
more  than  30  cu.  ft.  per  acre,  which  would 
supply  the  quantity  of  timber  now  consumed 
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The  Week. 

Haying  and  harvesting  advance  apace  toward  the 
low  aggregates  which  will  be  realized  this  year.  The 
line  of  comment  which  we  indulged  in  last  week  about 
the  misfortune  of  having  little  fruit  to  sell  while  the 
Eastern  States  required  so  much,  could  be  taken  up 
with  reference  to  wheat,  for,  instead  of  having  wheat 
to  export,  it  is  even  predicted  that  we  shall  need  wheat 
for  our  own  use.  Thus  we  shall  be  excluded  from 
sharing  in  the  high  values  which  wheat  will  command. 
The  government  report,  up  to  May  1,  shows  a  great 
shrinkage  in  the  product  in  this  country;  in  fact,  it 
indicated  a  loss  of  3,533,000  acres  since  April  1,  1907; 
that  is  to  say,  one-ninth  of  the  total  seeded  area  had 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  insect  damage,  drought 
and  frosts.  The  prospective  yield  April  1  was  484,000,- 
000  bushels,  but  the  May  report  indicates  at  least  90,- 
000,000  bushels  loss  since  then.  The  deficiency  com- 
pared with  the  winter  wheat  crop  of  1906  amounts  to 
nearly  100,000,000  bushels.  This  is,  of  course,  the  most 
that  can  be  claimed  at  this  date  and  more  than  might 
be  conceded  by  the  buying  interests,  and  yet  it  is  clear 
enough  that  there  will  be  a  great  shortage.  It  has 
also  to  be  conceded  that  the  world  at  large  is  short 
on  wheat,  and  reports  are  that  no  country  can  claim 
an  average  crop,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  present  out- 
look and  all  the  risks  of  harvest  still  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  For  these  reasons  regret  remains  to 
be  spoken  that  with  a  high  world's  price  for  wheat 
California  will  not  be  a  selling  district. 

We  must  find  relief  from  this  year's  smallness  in 
fruit  and  wheat  in  contemplation  of  the  country's  vast- 
ness  and  progress  in  which  we  share.  It  is  telegraphed 
from  Washington  that  panoramic  views  of  conditions 
in  the  United  States  from  1800  to  the  present  time 
are"  presented  in  a  state  political  abstract  of  the  United 
States  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  It  shows  that  in  Continental  United  States 
the  population  to  the  square  mile  has  grown  from  £>y2 
persons  in  1800  to  nearly  28  at  the  present  time.  The 
per  capita  of  wealth,  which  in  1850  was  $307,  was  in 
1904.  $1,310.  The  per  capita  circulation,  which  in  1800 
was  $5,  was  in  1906,  $32.32.  Bank  deposits,  for  which 
no  record  is  available  earlier  than  1875,  were  in  that 
year  a  trifle  over  $2,000,000,000,  and  in  1896,  $12,250,- 
000,000.  In  1820  the  deposits  in  savings  banks 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $1,000,000,  while  in 
1906  they  were  $3,250,000,000,  with  8,027,192  deposi- 
tors. Imports  of  merchandise,  which  amounted  to 
$91,000,000  in  1800,  were  $1,226,000,000  in  1906,  while 
exports,  which  in  1800  were  $71,000,000,  were  in  1906, 
$1,744,000,000.  With  such  a  glorious  growth  nothing 
remains  but  to  stand  pat  with  the  present  situation  and 
watch  for  more  fruitful  years  to  come. 

The  British  way  of  launching  great  business  affairs 
with  a  banquet  to  friends  of  the  undertaking  is  cer- 
tainly more  picturesque  than  the  American  way  of 
booming  with  a  pamphlet  and  a  roll  of  postage  stamps. 
We  have  just  read  of  the  entry  upon  commercial  life 
nf  the  Molassine  Company  and  their  social  debut  is 
called  a  Mola  ssine  Banquet.  About  200  of  the  "prin- 
cipal agriculturists  of  Lincolnshire"  assembled  to  eat 
and  drink  and  make  speeches  in  favor  of  "molassine," 
which  is  a  mixture  of  molasses,  a  waste  of  the  sugar 
factories,  with  moss,  to  form  a  great  commercial  food 


for  cattle.  They  have  tried  to  mix  molasses  with  chaff, 
straw,  bran,  malt  and  even  sawdust  and  earth,  but 
molasses  and  moss  is  a  new  venture  with  millions  in 
it,  according  to  the  speeches  at  the  banquet. 

Our  Northern  sister,  the  State  of  Washington,  is 
going  ahead  in  great  shape  in  fruit  growing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  F.  A.  Huntley,  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1907, 
recently  completed,  shows  the  horticultural  industry 
of  the  State  to  be  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate. 
There  are  86,607  acres  of  land  devoted  to  commercial 
orchards  in  the  State,  and  15,888  acres,  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  acreage,  was  added  since  the  spring 
of  1906.  The  report  says  that  Seattle's  best  market  is 
Alaska,  but  that  especial  care  must  be  taken  in  pack- 
ing fruit  for  northern  markets.  The  central  and  east- 
ern parts  of  the  State  are  actively  in  the  overland  fruit 
trade  and  winning  good  points. 

We  arc  glad  to  see  evidence  of  public  spirit  among 
our  nurserymen,  because  it  does  them  justice  for  the 
sentiments  which  widely  prevail  among  them  as  a 
class.  Their  gifts  for  public  plantings  arc  large  and 
various.  The  latest  announcement  which  we  have  seen 
of  it  is  the  generous  donation  by  Mr.  J.  B,  Wagner, 
the  Pasadena  nurseryman,  of  trees  and  plants  to  be 
set  in  public  places  in  his  vicinity,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  wide  beautification  of  school  grounds,  roadsides 
and  waste  places  in  the  adjacent  canyons  which  are 
used  as  pleasure  resorts.  Mr.  Wagner  gives  one  piece 
of  advice  which,  if  followed,  would  prevent  many 
disappointments  resulting  from  such  improvement  un- 
dertakings. He  says:  "Any  set  of  men  capable  of 
digging  a  hole  and  carrying  a  pail  of  water  from  a 
near-by  rivulet  can  do  the  planting.  However,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  put  the  planting  crew  directly 
under  the  supervision  of  a  practical  gardener  so  no 
mistake  will  be  made,  as  was  done  in  the  memorial 
tree  planting  at  Hotel  Maryland."  The  amount  of 
waste  which  sometimes  follows  the  handling  of  gift 
plants  by  enthusiastic  but  ignorant  planters,  no  doubt 
prevents  many  nurserymen  from  donations  which  they 
would  like  to  make. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  great 
educational  assembly  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  July 
8  to  12.  It  will  be  the  convention  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  and  educators  will  be  present  by 
thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  have 
been  some  reports  that  the  meeting  would  be  called 
off  because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
decided  that  a  membership  fee  of  $2  could  not  be  a  part 
of  an  overland  rate,  but  this  has  been  arranged  so 
that  the  fee  will  be  paid  after  arrival.  The  meeting 
then  will  go  on  as  originally  planned,  and  the  Southern 
California  metropolis  is  making  the  fullest  preparations 
and  will  extend  most  enjoyable  hospitality.  Hotel 
rates  will  be  reduced  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  room, 
as  the  winter  tourists' accommodations  will  all  be  avail- 
able for  these  summer  visitors.  It  will  be  a  good 
time  for  Californians  to  use  the  reduced  railway  rates 
and  get  better  acquainted  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
State. 

That  experiment  station  people  should  render 
notable  public  service  is  only  right,  and  what  ought 
to  be  expected  of  them  in  the  various  lines  in  which 
they  fit  themselves  as  experts.  That  such  service 
should  be  publicly  recognized  in  emphatic  terms  is 
gratifying.  There  has  just  been  handed  down  a  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  suit 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  against  the  State  of  Colorado, 
involving  the  right  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  was  a  substantial  victory  for  Colorado,  and  has 
been  received  with  universal  satisfaction  by  the  farm- 
ers and  irrigators  of  that  State.  In  the  accounts  of 
the  incident  which  we  have  read  it  is  stated  that  while 
the  Supreme  Court  left  many  important  law  points 
undecided,  and  while  the  work  of  the  attorneys  em- 


ployed in  the  case  was  ably,  zealously  and  effectively 
performed,  it  is  very  evident  from  the  reports  of  the 
decision  that  the  facts  at  issue  played  a  far  more  im- 
portant part  in  the  mind  of  the  court  than  did  the  law 
points.  In  truth,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  case  was 
won  on  the  facts;  and  these  facts  were  collected,  ar- 
ranged and  presented  by  Director  L.  G.  Carpenter,  of 
the  Fort  Collins  Experiment  Station,  and  professor  of 
civil  and  irrigation  engineering  in  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  One  account  says:  "If  to  any  one  man 
more  than  another  belongs  the  credit  of  winning  this 
great  case,  that  distinction  belongs  unquestionably  to 
Professor  Carpenter.  Without  his  services  the  case 
would  have  been  lost."  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  find 
that  when  a  public  servant  in  the  agricultural  line  is 
tried  he  is  not  found  wanting.  It  will  give  the  public 
still  greater  confidence  in  our  institutions  and  the 
men  who  serve  in  them. 

Speaking  of  great  enterprises  we  arc  reminded  that 
there  arc  great  ones  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Consul- 
General  Richard  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  advises  that 
the  Dutch  Government  projects  the  drying  up  of  the 
Zuider  Lake  by  building  a  dam  25  miles  in  length, 
which  is  to  shut  out  the  influx  of  water  from  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work  will  cost 
$72,000,000,  and  that  it  will  require  32  years  to  finish 
the  undertaking.  The  Dutch  have  won  the  world's 
praise  in  the  past  for  holding  back  the  ocean.  It  is 
but  fitting  that  the  new  century  should  see  the  Dutch 
still  holding  clown  their  job. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


BAD    FOR   THE  CHERRIES. 

To  the  Editor:  The  enclosed  cherry  branches  are  a 
fair  sample  from  1000  trees  on  my  ranch  affected  in 
similar  way.  Many  branches  have  died  back  four  feet, 
and  practically  every  cherry  has  shriveled.  The  blos- 
soms were  profuse,  but  most  of  them  dried  up  into 
brown  bunches.  The  orchard  has  a  northern  exposure 
and  is  3000  feet  above  sea.  We  had  much  snow  during 
the  past  two  winters,  a  temperature  of  24.  and  heavy 
rain  and  low  temperature  during  bloom.  Our  rainfall 
was  50  inches;  soil,  sandy  loam.  Will  cutting  out 
dead  wood  and  top  grafting  restore?  Many  peach  trees 
in  adjoining  orchard  are  similarly  affected.  What  do 
you  advise?— E.  V.  D.  PAUL,  Ukiah. 

Much  of  the  fruit  failed  for  lack  of  pollination 
apparently,  but  much  more  is  all  right  so  far  as  that 
goes.  The  most  serious  trouble  seems  to  be  water- 
soaking  of  the  soil  after  the  tree  started  activity,  and 
possibly  too  low  aerial  temperature  at  such  time  also. 
The  snow,  water  and  temperature  you  describe  might 
have  done  no  harm  if  the  tree  had  been  dormant,  but 
such  conditions  occurring  after  the  tree  has  started 
have  broken  its  connection  with  the  soil  by  loss  of 
root-hairs  and  probably  have  checked  the  sap  flow 
otherwise.  Cutting  back  is  the  only  recourse.  Whether 
the  remaining  top  will  be  of  any  use  for  top  grafting 
depends  upon  how  hard  the  roots  have  been  hit.  Un- 
less they  can  restore  themselves  now  that  conditions 
are  better  the  trees  will  die.  Cut  back  and  let  all 
the  new  growth  proceed  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing 
the  tree.  What  you  had  better  do  next  year  depends 
upon  what  happens  this  summer. 

ORANGE  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Southern 
California  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  citrus  fruits. 
Where  would  be  the  best  place  to  locate?  What  would 
be  the  probable  cost  of  a  ten-acre  orange  grove  or 
lemon  grove?  When  do  they  cultivate  citrus  fruits,  and 
when  do  they  pick  and  pack  them? — EMIGRANT, 
Oklahoma. 

No  description  of  the  methods  of  orange  culture 
would  tell  you  where  to  locate.  There  are  so  many 
prosperous  orange  districts  in  Southern  California  that 
no  one  location  can  be  certainly  said  to  be  best,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  an  orange 
grove  would  cost.    That  depends  upon  age  and  thrift 
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of  trees,  character  of  soil,  etc.  The  only  way  to  arrive 
at  any  trustworthy  conclusion  with  the  proposition 
which  you  have  in  mind  is  to  visit  the  locality  and 
see  for  yourself  what  can  be  done.  Orange  trees  are 
cultivated  all  the  year,  more  or  less,  and  ripe  oranges 
are  picked  nearly  all  the  year,  the  chief  shipping  being 
done  from  January  to  May,  but  not  stopping  then  by 
any  means.    Lemons  are  handled  all  the  year. 

PEACH  MILDEW. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  few  White  Heath  cling 
peaches.  The  tree  from  which  they  were  taken  is  very 
thrifty,  with  dense  foliage  and  heavily  loaded  with 
fruit,  although  it  was  badly  affected  with  blight  last 
year.  It  was  sprayed  for  blight,  also  for  curl  leaf,  and 
to  all  appearances  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  Other 
trees  and  other  varieties  of  peaches  are  also  affected 
with  the  disease  shown  upon  the  fruit  which  I  send 
you.  It  is  a  thing  we  have  never  seen  before  here, 
and  desire  your  opinion  regarding  it. — GROWER, 
Hanford. 

The  disease  is  the  peach  mildew,  a  trouble  which  is 
not  very  widely  spread  in  California,  and  yet  sometimes 
does  considerable  injury.  Tt  has  been  most  abundant 
along  the  Sacramento  River  when  there  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  springtime,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  short  in  heat  and  dry  air  this  year 
probably  accounts  for  its  appearance  with  you.  It  is 
usually  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulfur  wash  just  before  blooming.  The  same  treat- 
ment which  destroys  the  peach  worm  also  destroys  the 
spores  of  the  peach  mildew  which  arc  resting  on  the 
tree  and  the  fruit  is  generally  clean.  These  spores 
ought  to  have  been  killed  by  the  treatment  which  you 
applied  for  blight  and  for  curl  leaf,  but  why  this  dis- 
ease persisted  after  that  treatment  we  cannot  tell.  It 
is  not  counted  one  of  our  great  fruit  troubles,  because 
its  appearance  is  largely  restricted  to  low  lands  where 
there  is  moist  heat  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  It 
was  a  very  old  observation  that  peach  trees  which  have 
senate,  glandless  leaves  were  subject  to  mildew,  while 
the  leaves  with  the  more  rounded  edges  and  leaf  stems 
with  glands  were  generally  free.  It  may  be  that  if 
you  find  spraying  not  to  be  effective  preference  must 
be  given  to  varieties  of  this  character. 

IRRIGATION   OF  OLIVES. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
what  is  the  best  time  to  irrigate  olive  trees?  I  am  caring 
for  a  large  orchard  here.  The  trees  are  setting  very  full 
of  buds  and  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  good  for  them 
to  have  an  irrigation  about  blossoming  time,  or  before. 
I  find  from  the  neighbors  here  that  these  have  not  usually 
been  irrigated  till  late  in  June.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
for  any  information  relative  to  the  subject. — GROWER, 
Shasta  County. 

We  cannot  see  that  any  good  purpose  would  be 
arrived  at  by  irrigating  your  olive  trees  so  early  unless 
you  are  sure  that  the  moisture  is  going  out  of  the  soil 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  growth  will  be  restricted. 
It  is,  usually,  not  good  practice  to  irrigate  fruit  trees 
while  they  are  blooming  and  setting  fruit,  although, 
under  certain  conditions,  it  has  to  be  done.  The  thrift 
of  the  olive  tree  should  be  secured  by  the  use  of  water 
whenever  it  is  necessary,  but  usually,  in  regions  of 
heavy  rainfall,  the  use  of  water  can  be  deferred  until 
the  month  of  June.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
irrigate  by  the  calendar  at  all.  You  have  to  study 
the  behavior  of  the  tree  and  the  condition  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  trying  to  grow.  The  secret  of  success  is 
to  apply  the  water  just  a  little  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  the  tree  actually  requires  it. 

THERMAL  BELT  OF  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

To  the  Editor:  What  information  can  you  give  me 
concerning  the  thermal  belt  for  orange  raising  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley?  What  are  the  best  elevations?  Are  there 
and  contour  maps  showing  this  belt? — TEACHER,  Fresno. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  comprehensive  statements 
or  accurate  maps  concerning  the  occurrence  of  thermal 
belts  in  California.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
orange  region  extends  from  the  lands  along  the  foot- 
hills, which  are  not  much  elevated  above  the  valley 


level,  to  an  altitude  of  one  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level,  possibly,  in  some  cases,  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
wherever  the  soils  and  water  supplies  suited  to  the 
growth  of  the  orange  are  available. 

HOW  TO  GET  MORE  HUMUS. 

To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  fertilizing  my 
Tokay  vineyard  and  peach  orchard  near  Lodi.  I  think 
the  land  lacks  humus,  and  perhaps  some  other  things. 
What  would  be  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  for  land 
bearing  those  crops  in  that  portion  of  the  State?  How 
would  the  cow  pea  do  to  sow  and  turn  under?  Please  give 
me  full  instructions  about  same;  when  to  sow,  how  many, 
comparative  cost  and  where  I  can  get  the  seed,  etc.  Part 
of  my  vineyard  is  a  young  vineyard,  just  set  out  this  year, 
rooted  vines,  and  part  is  four  years  old.  The  peach  or- 
chard is  just  set  out. — PLANTER,  Lodi. 

The  best  way  to  increase  the  humus  in  the  soil  is  by 
growing  leguminous  plants  for  plowing  under,  as  you 
suggest.  The  cow  pea  is  not,  as  a  rule  available.  First, 
because  it  is  too  tender  to  grow  during  our  winter  sea- 
son, when  ample  moisture  is  available  to  make  the  crop, 
and,  second,  it  does  not  make  a  good  growth  in  sum- 
mer, except  on  moist  lands,  because  it  does  not  like 
the  dryness  of  our  summer  air.  In  situations  where 
the  cow  pea  does  grow  well  and  where  there  is 
moisture  enough  in  the  soil  during  the  summer  to  sup- 
ply both  the  peas  and  trees  or  vines,  it  may  be  useful. 
If  you  wish  to  experiment  with  it,  you  can  get  seed 
in  any  quantity  from  the  San  Francisco  seed  houses. 
Probably,  however,  your  experience  will  be  like  that 
of  other  growers.  The  proper  way  to  proceed  is  to 
grow  the  hardy  legumes,  like  burr  clover  or  winter 
vetches,  or  Canadian  field  pea,  or  the  common  field 
pea  of  California  during  the  winter  time.  Get  the  crop 
plowed  in  rather  early  in  the  spring,  so  that  you  may 
have  the  land  in  shape  for  clean  cultivation. 

LOW  TREES  AND  CULTIVATION. 

To  the  Editor :  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Practical 
Fanner,  published  in  Philadelphia,  the  editor,  in  comment- 
ing on  an  article  on  pruning,  and  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  high  and  low-headed  trees,  has  this  to  say: 
"There  is  never  any  need  for  cultivating  under  the  trees, 
as  the  feeding  roots  are  only  on  the  outer  spread  of  the 
limbs."  If  this  is  possible  with  Eastern  conditions,  can 
we  dispense  with  cultivation  under  the  trees  here  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  we  depend  upon  the  rainfall  for  moisture? 
Believing  that  the  convenience  in  spraying  and  picking 
fruit  will  compensate  for  any  possible  loss  by  difficult  or 
practically  no  cultivation  under  the  trees,  we  are  heading 
all  our  trees  low.  We  don't  expect  to  raise  another  or- 
chard, so  we  wish  to  make  as  few  mistakes  as  possible  with 
this  one.  We  would  be  pleased  -to  know  what  you  think 
about  this,  and  the  quotation  from  The  Practical  Farmer. — 
SUBSCRIBER,  Santa  Cruz. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  feeding  roots  are  not 
usually  near  the  trunk  when  the  tree  gets  age,  but  cul- 
tivation under  the  trees  has  no  particular  reference  to 
the  feeding  roots.  It  is  done  to  prevent  the  baking  of 
the  soil,  which  may  injure  the  stem  and  main  roots, 
but  is  chiefly  harmful  as  a  free  evaporating  surface, 
from  which  the  moisture  flies  fast  into  the  air  as  it  is 
raised  from  below  by  capillary  action,  resulting  as  a 
dry  soil  mass  which  draws  moisture  laterally  from  all 
the  ground  which  surrounds  it.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
necessai^  to  have  high-headed  trees  to  cultivate  under 
them,  for  it  is  not  required  to  drive  under  the  branches. 
The  cultivation  is  done  by  lateral  extensions  on  the 
implements  used  for  orchard  cultivation.  Keep  your 
trees  low  and  keep  the  ground  under  them  cultivated. 

POTATO  GROWING. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions  and  oblige?  I  am  an  Eastern  man,  therefore 
the  questions.  I  planted  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  the 
9th  of  April,  in  good  sandy  loam.  I  have  harrowed 
and  cultivated  every  week  since,  and  have  a  fine  dust- 
mulch,  three  to  four  inches,  and  under  this  the  soil 
will  ball  with  slight  pressure.  The  best  plants  are 
over  fifteen  (IS)  inches  tall  and  will  be  in  blossom, 
I  should  judge,  in  about  a  week.  Will  I  need  to  irri- 
gate for  a  crop?  Would  it  be  well  to  cultivate  after 
they  bloom?    How  small  tubers  is  it  best  to  save  for 


seed?  How  is  the  best  manner  to  keep  seed  potatoes 
until  spring  planting? — BEGINNER,  Ripon. 

Whether  you  will  need  to  irrigate  your  potatoes  or 
not  depends  on  how  much  moisture  the  soil  is  able  to 
hold  during  the  next  two  months,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  that,  except  by  local  experience  and  observation. 
If  you  will  enquire  in  the  vicinity  of  those  who  have 
grown  potatoes  you  will  probably  get  good  informa- 
tion. The  potatoes  need  certainly  to  be  thoroughly 
cultivated.  Keep  the  surface  well  stirred  to  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches  at  least,  and  do  not  hill,  but 
keep  the  ground  flat.  Good,  even,  medium  sized  pota- 
toes should  be  kept  for  seed,  and  the  best  place  to 
keep  them  is  a  dry  and  as  cool  a  place  as  you  can  find. 

SWEET   CLOVER   IN  ALFALFA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  stalk  of  a  plant  which 
is  becoming  quite  common  in  some  parts  of  the 
Modesto  Irrigation  district  and  bids  fair  to  become 
a  serious  pest  in  the  alfalfa.  It  is  found  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  the  alfalfa  and  is  somewhat  similar  to 
it  in  appearance,  but  is  a  lighter  green  in  color,  has  a 
longer  leaf  and  a  more  upright  growth  and  has  a 
somewhat  different  root-crown.  The  stems  are  so 
coarse  that  stock  will  not  eat  them — in  fact,  they  will 
eat  only  the  tender  shoots  at  the  end,  and  are  not 
especially  fond  of  them.  The  plant  is  evidently  of  the 
clover  family,  but  I  have  never  heard  anything  in  regard 
to  its  name,  history  or  characteristics.  I  have  noticed 
it  in  a  number  of  irrigated  sections  of  the  State  and 
have  thought  that  it  must  have  been  introduced  with 
unclean  alfalfa  seed.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  true 
and  if  it  is  a  plant  that  spreads  rapidly.  Should  there 
be  any  concerted  action  taken  toward  ridding  the 
country  of  it?  Is  there  any  recourse  at  law  when 
dealers  sell  impure  seed? — FARMER,  Modesto. 

The  plant  which  you  send  is  called  either  "sweet" 
or  "sour"  clover,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Its  botanical  name  is  Melilotus  alba.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  serious  weed  in  California  and  has  been 
introduced  into  alfalfa  fields  very  largely  because  the 
alfalfa  seed  was  foul  with  the  seed  of  this  clover,  as  you 
suggest.  We  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  prevent  sell- 
ing foul  seeds  except  the  method  which  is  now  being 
applied  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  that  is  to  examine  dealers'  stock  and  to  ex- 
pose all  dealers  found  to  be  carrying  unclean  seed. 
Melilotus  alba  has  some  favor  in  the  Eastern  States 
as  a  forage  plant,  but  California  experience  is  that 
stock  will  not  eat  it  if  they  can  find  anything  better, 
and  in  the  alfalfa  field  it  is  a  great  pest.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  biennial,  and  not  a  perennial  like  alfalfa,  and 
if  one  is  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  go  to  seed  it  will 
disappear.  In  pastured  alfalfa  this  means  that  all  the 
Melilotus  plants  must  be  either  cut  below  the  root 
crown  or  pulled  out  when  the  ground  is  soft  enough 
by  irrigation  to  make  it  possible  to  pull  out  its  long 
tap-root.  The  plant  has  good  standing  as  a  honey 
plant,  and  will  grow  on  waste  places,  even  on  the 
sand-bars  of  rivers,  and  yield  much  honey. 

WALNUT  ERINOSE  AND  CHERRY  BLAST. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  specimens  of  walnut 
and  cherry  leaves.  The  walnuts  are  from  healthy, 
growing  English  walnuts.  This  is  the  second  year 
my  trees  have  been  affected  with  this  disease.  The 
cherries  are  from  strong-growing  Royal  Anns.  This 
is  the  first  year  the  trees  have  been  affected.  I  can 
find  no  bugs  on  either  of  the  trees. — GROWER,  Niles. 

Your  walnut  leaves  show  the  work  of  a  small  mite 
which  cannot  be  seen  without  a  good  magnifying  glass. 
The  disease  which  is  caused  by  its  work,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  yellowish  patches  on  the  leaf,  is  called 
"erinose."  Treatment  would  consist  of  spraying  the 
trees  just  before  the  growth  starts  in  the  spring  with 
kerosene  emulsion.  The  application  of  dry  sulfur,  as 
it  is  done  to  prevent  mildew  on  grape  vines,  might  have 
a  good  effect  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  cherry 
leaves  do  not  show  specific  disease.  The  browning  is 
apparently  due  to  some  atmospheric  condition,  includ- 
ing, perhaps,  sun-heat,  or  possibly  weakness  of  root 
action  from  some  cause.  The  holes  in  the  cherry 
leaves  are  not  connected  with  the  browning  of  the 
other  portions  and  are  not  serious. 
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Cereal  Crops. 

THE  MAINTAINANCE  OF  FERTILITY  ON 
WHEAT  LANDS. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Hcrai.  Pkkss 

By  (iEORGK  WKIGHT. 

In  the  strenuous  endeavor  to  introduce  into  Califor- 
nia new  crops  and  to  hasten  the  time  when  the 
extensive  system  of  wheat  farming  shall  give  place  to 
the  more  intensive  culture  of  fruits  and  numerous 
other  crops  suited  to  more  limited  areas,  the  underly- 
ing principles,  which  make  for  profit  in  the  culture  of 
cereals  have  been  well  nigh  lost  sight  of  until  neither 
the  quality  nor  the  quantity  of  our  wheat  is  what  it 
might  be. 

Tlic  particular  feature  which  has  d  boated  wheat 

culture  in  California,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  gener- 
ally, has  been  mass  production  rather  than  maximum 
product  per  Unit  of  area,  or  quality  of  the  product. 
Hut  with  the  inevitable  deterioration  of  soil  under 
such  system,  heightened  by  the  encroachment  of  other 
crops,  and  the  continued  open  culture  practiced  with 
this  crop,  there  has  been  a  notable  falling  oft'  in  the 
production  as  well  as  in  the  yield  per  acre,  during  re- 
cent years. 

While  wheat  farming  on  an  extensive  scale  is  not  a 
thing  to  l>e  highly  encouraged  when  the  natural  con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  make  more  intensive  crops  safe, 
yet  it  is  still,  and  is  destined  to  be  for  all  time,  a  very 
important  industry  in  California;  and  as  one  of  the 
staple  crops  of  a  general  farm,  is  worthy  of  not  only 
much  encouragement,  but  also  the  greatest  aid  that 
can  be  given  it  by  scientific  research.  Further,  on 
account  of  climatic  and  other  conditions,  there  will  be, 
at  least  for  many  years  to  come,  sections  of  the  State  in 
which  cereal  culture  will  be  the  principal  interest. 

This  being  the  case,  the  basal  means  of  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  a  question  of  prime  import- 
ance to  farmers.  It  has  been  quite  conclusively  shown 
by  the  Experiment  Station  of  Minnesota  that  the 
practice  of  bare  fallow  leads  to  the  oxidation  of  or- 
ganic matter  to  such  an  extent  that  sufficient  nitrates 
are  developed  to  supply  four  or  five  crops  of  wheat, 
but  these  nitrates  are  practically  all  lost  in  the  drain- 
age water  in  the  following  winter. 

This  actual  burning  up  of  the  humus  of  the  soil, 
especially  in  semi-arid  regions,  is  one  of  the  most 
woful  wastes  of  California  agricultural  practice.  This 
is  the  more  true,  since  in  the  semi-arid  regions  moist- 
ure is  the  all  important  factor  of  crop  production  and 
the  bare-fallow  system  steadily  and  surely  reduces  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  soils  and  thus  their 
moisture-holding  power.  Soils  rich  in  humus  can 
produce  maximum  crops  with  much  less  precipitation 
than  those  which  are  deficient.  Thus  any  system  of 
farming  in  dry  sections  which  tends  to  lower  the  per- 
centage of  organic  matter  inevitably  courts  disaster. 

Very  pertinent  to  this  is  an  experiment  described 
by  Prof.  Cavanaugh,  of  Cornell  Experiment  Station. 
He  undertook  the  analysis  of  soil  from  an  orchard 
where  three  successive  crops  of  crimson  clover  had 
been  plowed  under.  In  order  to  learn  what  change, 
if  any,  had  been  produced,  another  sample  from  the 
same  field,  but  where  no  clover  was  grown,  was  also 
examined.  These  two  samples  were  taken  about  20 
ft.  apart,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  pre- 
vious to  the  growing  of  the  clover,  the  soil  in  these 
two  places  was  materially  different.  The  amounts  of 
moisture,  humus  and  nitrogen  were  determined  and 
showed  after  the  production  of  a  clover  crop  the  soil 
carried  fi.25f<>  more  humus  than  liefore  the  growth  of 
clover,  which  corresponds  to  an  increased  moisture- 
holding  power  of  A&l  tons. 

If  there  had  Inieu  no  other  benefit  from  this  system 
of  green  manuring  than  this  increased  power  to  hold 
moisture,  it  would  have  more  than  paid  for  seed  and 
labor,  for  an  extra  16  tons  of  water  is  very  convenient 
in  a  dry  time,  and  might  possibly  be  the  turning  point 
between  success  and  failure. 

Already  the  wheat  soils  of  California  have  had  their 
humus  content  so  seriously  impaired  as  to  render  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  to  produce  three 
good  successive  crops  of  wheat  upon  the  same  land, 
largely  on  account  of  their  lack  of  moisture-holding 
power. 

To  remedy  this  difficulty  then  becomes  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  practice 
of  the  rotation  system  which  will  introduce  into  the 
soil  a  considerable  amount  of  organic  matter  for  de- 
composition. The  crops  which  are  best  to  use  for 
such  a  system  are  known  as  leguminous  crops  and 
comprise  clover,  beans,  peas,  etc.  These  have  a  two- 
fold action.  First,  they  add  to  the  soil  the  necessary 
amount  of  organic  matter  to  form  humus,  and,  second, 
they  collect  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  therefore  fer- 
tilize the  soil  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
high-priced  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  *  There  remains 
then  only  to  add  to  the  soil  the  mineral  elements  re- 
quired by  the  wheat  crop,  namely,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  Such  a  leguminous  crop  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  rotation  every  third  and  fourth  year, 
and  the  mineral  fertilizers,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
applied  to  the  intermediate  grain  crops.    It  is  hard 


for  the  farmer  to  believe  that  by  giving  up  one- 
quarter  of  bis  farm  to  some  other  crop  of  grain,  one 
year  after  another,  he  can  grow  more  wheat  than  he 
did  before,  but  the  experience  of  thousands  of  Eastern 
farmers  will  prove  it. 

A  leguminous  crop  improves  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  and  collects  from  the  air  the  necessary  nitro- 
gen for  the  grain.  The  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
being  supplied,  feed  the  wheat  plant  better  than  would 
otherwise  l>e  the  case,  and  it  responds  by  giving  larger 
yield.  Pacific  coast  farmers  must  adopt  some  sort  of 
rotation  system  accompanied  by  the  use  of  mineral 
plant  foods,  if  they  are  to  maintain  permanently  the 
fertility  of  their  soils.  The  cost  of  fertilization  under 
this  system  will  not  be  great,  because  it  is  the  cheaper 
forms  of  fertilizers  which  are  bought,  namely,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  muriate  of  potash,  while  the  more 
costly  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  collected  from  the  air 
by  the  li  gumiuous  crop.  Some  evidence  of  the  value 
of  potash  in  this  system  may  be  obtained  from  the 
heavy  growth  of  grains  where  an  old  straw-stack  has 
been  burned,  leaving  the  potash-bearing  ashes  as  a 
fertiliser  for  the  soil  upon  that  sj>ot.  The  practice  of 
this  system  is  the  explanation  of  how  farmers  in  the 
older  States  secure  so  much  larger  yields  of  grain  even 
upon  their  so-called  'worn-out  lands,'  than  do  farmers 
of  the  West  upon  their  so-called  Virgin  soils. 


NITRATE  AS  A  CROP  PRODUCER. 


Many  of  the  greatest  scientists  in  the  world  have 
made  exhaustive  studies  of  soil  enrichment;  and  they 
have  all  come  to  one  conclusion  on  the  special  need  of 
worn  and  tired  soils.  The  first  vital  quality  that  is 
exhausted  from  the  soil  is  nitrate.  That  element  must 
lie  put  back  into  the  soil.  Nothing  else  can  take  its  place 
as  a  feeder  for  all  manner  of  produce.  Common  farm 
manure  contains  a  small  per  cent  of  nitrate,  but  a  vast 
quantity  of  manure  must  be  put  on  each  acre  of  land 
to  get  enough  nitrate. 

lJelow  is  a  table,  showing  the  increase  of  yield,  with 
Kill  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of 
farmers  were  induced  to  make  the  experiment— just  to 
put  1(10  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  one  acre,  in  a  field; 
then  to  measure,  or  weigh,  the  yield  of  that  acre  and 
compare  it  with  the  yield  of  the  other  best  acre  in  the 
field;  and  make  their  exact  reports  to  the  agricultural 
scientist,  Dr.  Win.  S.  Myers  of  New  York. 

These  reports  to  Dr.  Myers,  from  many  hundreds  of 
farmers,  average  as  below.  Here  is  the  result  of  show- 
ing hoir  much  more  of  fhe  various  kinds  of  produce 
was  raised  on  each  acre  that  had  been  treated  with 
100  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Increase. 


Barley,  lb.  of  grain   400 

Corn.  lb.  of  grain   280 

Oats,  lb.  of  (train   400 

Rye,  lb.  of  grain   800 

Wheal.  111.  of  main   :!00 

Potatoe,  lb  .3,600 

Hay  (barn  cured),  lb  1,100 

Cotton,  lb   600 

Sugar  Beet,  lb  4,000 

Beets,  lb  4,900 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb  3,900 

( 'abbages,  lb   6,100 

Carrots,  lb  7,800 

onions,  lb  1,800 

Turnips,  per  cent  :  37 

Strawberries,  quarts  200 

Asparagus,  bunches  100 

Tomatoes,  baskets  100 

Celery,  per  cent  30 


Publications  concerning  nitrate  and  its  uses  can  be 
had  by  writing  to  Dr.  Win.  S.  Myers,  John  street  and 
71  Nassau,  New  York,  N.  Y.  . 


CALIFORNIA  BARLEY  ABROAD. 


Consul  J.  L.  (Jriffiths,  writing  from  Liverpool  in 
regard  to  the  imports  of  barley  into  the  United  King- 
dom, says:  The  importation  of  barley  consisted  of 
both  two  rowed  and  six  rowed.  From  10  to  25$.  of 
six-rowed  barley  is  used  by  most  of  the  English  brew- 
ers. The  quantity  used  is  governed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  price  of  six-rowed  barley  as  compared 
with  two-rowed  barley.  The  chief  importing  centres 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Lon- 
don, Ipswich.  Hull,  Leith,  Olasgow,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast.  The  barley  imported  from  California  and 
Oregon  is  principally  used  for  brewing  purjMises,  while 
that  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  ports  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  feed  purposes,  very  little  being  used  for 
distilling.  American  barley  competes  successfully  in 
price  with  barley  imported  from  other  countries,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  importations  from  Amer- 
ica into  the  United  Kingdom  exceed  the  importations 
from  any  other  country  with  the  exception  of  Russia. 
The  barley  used  for  distilling  sells  on  the  English 
market  at  from  $()..'52  to  $7.78  per  448  lb.,  and  that  used 
for  feed  purposes  at  from  $4.62  to  $5.10  per  400  lb. 
Two-rowed  barley  almost  invariably  commands  a 
higher  price  than  the  six-rowed  barley,  The  differ- 
ence in  price  varies  from  12c.  to  $1.21,  or  $1.4(1  per 
quarter,  according  to  the  quality.  English  importers 
claim  that  American  feed  barley  is  inferior  to  Russian 
barley.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inferiority  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  care  to  have  the  barley  cleansed  from 
dirt  and  foreign  matter  before  it  is  exported.  There 
will  always  be  a  good  market  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  higher  grades  of  six-rowed  American  barley 


for  distilling  purposes  similar  to  that  which  is  ex- 
ported from  California  and  Oregon,  but  there  will  be 
very  little  demand  for  two-rowed  barley  unless  it 
should  prove  to  be  of  the  very  highest  quality,  as  an 
inferior  grade  of  American  two-rowed  barley  seldom 
commands  more  on  the  English  market  than  the  price 
of  feed  barley. 


Poultry  Yard. 


CHICKEN  DISEASES. 


Poultry  tlesh  is  heir  to  many  ills,  as  everyone  who 
has  tried  to  thrive  ui>on  it  knows,  and  definite  infor- 
mation concerning  these  ills  is  widely  welcome.  Some 
time  ago  a  writer  for  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal 
gave  a  succinct  account  of  them,  with  advice  for 
treatment. 

Diseases  of  fowls  may  be  hereditary,  or  acquired 
through  unsuitable  food,  unsanitary  surroundings,  or 
wrong  housing.  The  best  safeguard  against  disease  is 
a  strong  constitution,  and  to  secure  this  one  should 
avoid  breeding  from  stock  that  has  ever  been  diseased 
or  weakeneil  from  any  cause.  If  one  can  start  with 
good,  vigorous  stock  on  new  ground  there  will  be  but 
very  little  sickness,  and  in  order  to  have  clean  soil 
and  new  buildings  for  our  poultry  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  a  good  many  disadvantages.  Some 
poultry  farms  are  so  infested  with  disease  and  vermin, 
that  in  spite  of  good  care,  there  will  always  be  more 
or  less  illness  among  the  fowls,  and  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  raise  any  little  chicks  on  such  a  place. 

In  taking  possession  of  an  old  place  it  will  be  safer 
to  disinfect  the  buildings  and  premises  as  well  as  possi- 
ble. If  the  roosts  and  nests  are  cheaply  made  we 
would  burn  them  and  make  new  ones;  otherwise 
spray  them  and  the  floor  and  walls  of  building  with 
a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  some  good  com- 
mercial disinfectant.  It  would  also  be  advisable 
to  burn  a  sulphur  candle  in  each  building,  which 
should  be  tightly  closed;  air  well  before  fowls  are 
allowed  to  occupy  it.  Plow  or  spade  up  the  runs  if 
possible.  If  not,  sprinkle  lime  on  the  ground.  Burn 
up  all  litter,  and  destroy  all  feed-troughs  and  drinking 
vessels  unless  they  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Roup,  canker,  and  swelled  head  are  primarily 
caused  by  a  neglected  cold.  We  had  but  very  few 
case  of  roup,  and  these  we  could  trace  to  a  direct 
cause;  the  worst  case  was  caused  by  the  bird  roosting 
close  to  a  knot-hole.  He  died.  Then  some  young 
pullets,  owing  to  our  carelessness,  were  allowed  to 
sleep  in  a  house  damp  from  fresh  whitewash,  and 
where  currents  of  air  reached  them  through  small 
cracks  in  the  wall  close  to  the  roost. 

Canker,  without  other  symptoms  of  cold,  seemed  to 
be  induced  by  climatic  changes,  and  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  had  to  contend  with.  We  found  all 
roupy  conditions,  especially  canker,  to  yield  more 
readily  to  acid  remedies  than  to  those  of  an  alkaline 
nature.  Permanagate  of  potash  is  a  powerful  alkali, 
and  is  now  the  recognized  remedy  for  rattlesnake  bite 
(applied  with  a  hypodermic  syringe).  It  is  most  use- 
ful as  a  disinfectant,  but  as  a  remedy  we  had  better 
results  with  kerosene  and  carbolic  acid  applied  to  the 
head,  and  powdered  sulphate  of  iron  (an  acid)  given 
internally;  or  in  cases  of  canker,  the  dry  powder 
sprinkled  freely  on  the  sores. 

Sometimes  a  person  having  inflammatory  sore 
throat  will  have  small  white  spots  appear  in  the 
throat.  This  is  canker,  and  is  not  contagious.  The 
usual  remedy  is  a  throat-wash  of  iron,  and  we  find  it 
equally  effective  for  the  same  trouble  in  chickens. 
Canker  is  often  found  in  the  windpipe,  causing  the 
fowl  to  gasp  for  breath,  and  unless  removed  will  suffo- 
cate the  bird. 

Diphtheria  is  very  different  from  canker.  The 
spots  are  of  an  ashen-gray  color,  and  penetrate  much 
deeper  into  the  tissues  of  the  throat.  There  is  fever 
and  a  general  depressed  condition.  It  is  very  con- 
tagious, and  as  it  is  dangerous  to  handle  a  fowl  with 
this  disease,  it  should  be  killed  at  once. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  acts  also  as  a  tonic,  and  a  tonic 
of  some  kind  is  required  when  a  fowl  is  under  treat- 
ment. In  all  cases  of  colds  and  contagious  diseases 
nitric  acid  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  It  is  much 
pleasanter  to  handle  than  carbolic  acid.  It  is  to  lie 
given  in  the  drinking  water,  five  drops  to  a  pint  of 
water.    It  is  sure  death  to  all  kinds  of  disease  germs. 

For  chicken  pox,  indicated  by  hard  red  lumps 
around  the  eyes  and  face,  apply  carbolated  vaseline, 
and  feed  nourishing  and  somewhat  stimulating  food. 

Sometimes  a  fowl  will  have  a  pale  comb  and  appear 
somewhat  dumpish,  but  show  no  actual  signs  of  dis- 
ease. The  trouble  is  likely  to  be  worms,  and  two  or 
three  drops  of  turpentine  on  bread  crumbs  will  often 
effect  a  cure.  Two  or  three  doses  may  be  given  if 
necessary.  If  the  above  symptoms  appear  with  much 
emaciation,  and  the  fowl  has  a  peculiar  stalking  gait, 
the  trouble  is  probably  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  no 
cure.    Kill  and  burn  the  body. 

Liver  trouble  is  indicated  when  a  fowl  seems  very 
sleepy  and  dull,  with  but  little  appetite,  and  the 
droppings  are  green  and  yellow.  Give  a  few  doses  of 
bitters  or  a  good  liver  pill,  and  withhold  all  food  for  a 
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time  except  green  stuff  and  a  little  bread.  The  fowl 
will  usually  get  well  in  three  or  four  days  unless 
there  is  an  increase  of  green  matter  in  the  droppings. 
This  shows  that  the  gall  bladder  has  been  ruptured. 
Then  there  is  no  cure. 

Bowel  trouble  is  frequently  caused  by  taking  cold 
from  exposure  to  cold  winds,  broody  hens,  perhaps, 
that  have  been  ejected  from  a  warm  nest;  or  when 
hens  are  allowed  to  wade  through  wind  and  cold 
water.  Warmth,  and  soft  food  made  stimulating 
with  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  sage,  or  a  few 
doses  of  condition  powder,  is  all  that  is  usually  re- 
quired. 

Limber  neck,  which  is  generally  attended  with  leg- 
weakness,  is  caused  by  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  pro- 
duced by  ptomaine  poisoning.  This  is  more  common 
where  fowls  have  free  range  and  eat  decaying  animal 
matter  or  spoiled  food  of  some  kind.  These  germs 
are  found  in  meat,  fish,  putrid  milk,  bad  eggs  and 
cornmeal.  Limber  neck  is  quite  common  in  localities 
where  corn  is  the  main  article  of  food,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  disease  may  be  caused  by  a  spoiled  condition 
of  the  grain.  In  less  advanced  cases  there  may  be 
only  the  leg  weakness,  the  limber  neck  only  appear- 
ing in  extreme  cases.  The  usual  remedy  is  castor  oil, 
with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  added.  Salts  should 
also  be  given  in  small  doses,  or  put  in  the  drinking 
water  if  the  fowl  will  drink.  Feed  only  bread  until 
all  traces  of  the  disease  have  disappeared.  If  food  of 
the  same  nature  that  caused  the  trouble  is  fed  it  will 
cause  a  relapse,  we  presume,  because  it  feeds  the 
germs  that  may  still  remain  in  the  system  and  causes 
them  to  multiply. 

Twisted  neck  is  more  of  a  nervous  disorder  or  may 
be  caused  by  a  ruptured  blood  vessel.  We  had  a 
Minorca  hen  that  became  so  excited  because  we 
couldn't  approve  of  her  wanting  to  sit  that  her  head 
was  twisted  over  on  her  back  and  she  went  into  fits. 
We  put  her  back  on  her  old  nest,  gave  her  some  eggs 
and  she  quieted  down  at  once. 

One  cause  of  bowel  derangement  is  irritating  or  in- 
ingestible  food  or  too  free  use  of  condiments  and  will 
be  attended  with  fever,  dark  comb  and  ruffled  plum- 
age. We  have  now  inflammation  of  the  bowels  to 
deal  with  and  the  treatment  should  be  of  a  cooling, 
soothing  nature,  such  as  castor  oil,  salts,  and  nux 
vomica.  If  the  fowl  is  able  to  eat,  feed  bread  soaked 
in  milk,  but  avoid  whole  grain  or  anything  hard.  If 
the  attack  is  serious  a  cure  is  seldom  effected. 

For  sour  crop  work  out  the  contents  by  holding  the 
fowl  head  down  and  give  soda  and  charcoal ;  withhold 
food  and  water  for  a  few  hours. 

When  the  crop  is  packed  with  grass  or  undigested 
grain  it  must  be  opened,  the  hardened  mass  removed, 
and  only  soft  food  allowed  for  a  day  or  two,  and  see 
that  there  is  a  good  supply  of  sharp  grit. 

Sometimes  lameness  is  caused  by  a  swelling  on  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  induced  by  injury.  Cut  open  the 
sore  remove  the  hard  core,  and  apply  turpentine. 
Sores  sometimes  form  on  the  legs  or  joints  containing 
a  cheesy  substance  and  refuse  to  heal.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  tuberculosis  and  treatment 
is  useless. 

Persistent  lameness  without  visible  cause  may  be 
attributed  to  rheumatism  and  unless  the  fowl  was  val- 
uable we  should  not  attempt  treatment.  Outside  ap- 
plications do  not  have  much  effect  and  we  should  give 
a  few  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  twice  a  day. 

Feather  pulling  among  ducks  and  chickens  is  caused 
by  lack  of  animal  food,  especially  when  new  feathers 
are  forming.  Feed  meat  in  some  form  and  oil  cake  or 
linseed  meal  and  keep  the  fowls  busy  and  the  trouble 
will  be  overcome. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


WHAT  ANOTHER  CALIFORNIAN  SEES  AT 
THE  EAST. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  been  reading  Hacienda's 
article  in  your  issue  of  May  4,  and  am  writing  to  say 
that  only  the  fact  of  a  comparatively  limited  exped- 
ience has  kept  me  from  long  ago  writing  you  an 
almost  identical  letter  myself.  But  while  I  might 
not  feel  quite  justified  in  opening  the  question,  I  can 
at  least  add  my  mite  to  reinforce  Hacienda's  state 
ments. 

I  have  repeatedly  met,  among  the  more  discrim- 
inating and  the  wealthier  classes,  the  prejudice  against 
California  fruit  which  your  correspondent  notes.  The 
Florida  oranges  are  picked  out  at  the  table,  the  Cali- 
fornias  going  to  the  kitchen,  if  indeed,  they  have  been 
bought  at  all.  The  beautiful,  but  when  opened,  thick- 
skinned  and  pithy  grape-fruit,  is  greeted  with  "Oh, 
that  must  be  that  tasteless  California  fruit!"  The 
Connecticut  peach-grower  seems  to  give  scarcely  a 
thought  to  California's  rivalry,  being  satined  by  his 
experience  that  peaches  that  taste  cannot  be  grown  in 
a  winterless  land, — and  he  knows  that  his  market  is 
every  year  laying  more  stress  upon  quality  and  less 
upon  show. 

Now  you  and  I,  who  have  picked  oranges  and 
grape-fruit,  and  such  mountain-grown  peaches  as 
Connecticut  does  not  dream  of,  from  the  Golden  Cali- 


fornia hillsides,  are  aware  that  he  is  wrong.  But 
why  does  not  such  fruit  reach  the  East?  Or  rather, 
why  is  not  such  fruit  shipped  on  its  own  merits,  not 
mixed  up  with  so  much  green  or  watery  and  tasteless 
stuff  that  it  is  lost  in  the  general  effect  of  inferiority  ? 

To  bear  out  Hacienda  further,  my  friends,  when 
they  hear  me  describe  California  fruit  as  I  know  it, 
say  to  me:  "But  we  never  have  had  such  fruit  in 
California.  It  is  almost  as  expensive  there  as  it  is 
here,  and  not  so  much  better."  And  I  cannot  deny  it. 
They  are  tourists,  they  have  been,  some  of  them, 
three  or  four  times  through  the  State  as  tourists  go, 
and  they  buy  and  see  the  things  prepared  for  tourists. 
If  some  of  our  Boards  of  Trade  would  see  to  it  that 
truly  good,  selected,  well-ripened  fruit  were  placed  on 
sale  where  it  would  catch  the  tourists'  attention,  they 
would  do  more  for  California  than  ten  thousand  Board 
of  Trade  rooms  filled  with  alcohol  jars  crammed  with 
gigantic,  rosy  specimens  that  might  as  well  be  wax. 
I  remember  myself,  one  fall  when  I  was  living  in  Los 
Angeles,  ransacking  the  grocery  stores  for  the  delicious 
grapes  that  I  knew  were  at  that  time  loading  the 
vines  in  the  country.  Finally,  one  day,  a  Chinese 
truckster  came  by,  with  a  pile  of  amber  clusters  on 
his  wagon — amber,  not  green — that  were  the  best 
grapes  I  have  ever  tasted  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
They  were  condensed  sunshine,  they  were  golden  air, 
they  were  rarified  honey,  they  were  winey,  spicy, 
delicious  little  solidified  drops  of  nectar ;  they  were 
grapes  to  dream  of — they  were  the  California  climate 
turned  to  fruit !  We  bought  from  three  to  five  pounds 
of  those  grapes  for  our  tiny  family  every  day  from 
that  blessed  heathen  at  five  cents  a  pound,  and  went 
no  more  to  the  groceries.  But  why,  oh  why,  did  we 
have  to  search  so  long  for  them,  and  why  do  the 
tourists  never  see  them  at  all?  The  land  is  generous, 
it  will  reward  the  effort  to  produce  such  fruit  with  a 
generosity  no  other  land  can  equal. 

An  Exiled  Westexek. 

Farmington,  Conn. 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


THE  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  MERINOES. 


Mr.  Roscoe  Wood  gives  the  American  Sheep 
lireediT  an  analysis  of  the  Merino  question  which 
may  be  helpful  to  some  readers  who  have  not  kept 
quite  posted  as  to  Merino  styles: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  or  four  distinct 
types  of  Merinos  as  produced  by  leading  breeders. 
The  extremely  wrinkly  or  Vermont  type,  the  dis- 
tinctly all-wool  type,  has  been  the  most  popular  in  the 
past,  is  at  the  present  time  in  very  limited  demand 
from  the  average  grower,  and  does  not  promise  to  return 
to  popular  favor,  because  mutton  is  a  too  important 
consideration,  and  the  wrinkly  Merino  is  not  well 
adapted  to  northwestern  range  conditions  where  the 
great  sheep-raising  part  of  this  country  is  located. 
However,  we  believe  that  so  long  as  wool  is  of  any  con- 
sideration in  the  general  industry  the  wrinkly  Merino 
will  find  a  limited  demand  among  those  breeders  who 
are  aiming  to  breed  a  heavy-fleeced,  large,  plain 
Merino,  in  order  to  maintain  and  increase  the  density 
and  weight  of  fleece.  We  fail  to  see  any  conditions 
which  indicate  any  general  demand  for  this  type  of 
Merino. 

The  opposite  extreme  type  of  Merino  as  exemplified 
in  some  Delaine  flocks,  which  may  be  included  under 
this  name,  is  that  of  the  absolutely  plain  sheep,  with 
extreme  length  of  staple  and  fineness  of  fibre  as  the 
most  important  considerations  ;  a  medium-sized  sheep, 
practically  no  larger  than  the  wrinkly  type,  with  per- 
haps somewhat  better  form.  This  type  was  very 
popular  at  the  time  following  the  decline  of  the  Ver- 
mont type.  But  with  the  return  of  better  wool  prices 
and  the  development  of  other  Merino  types,  the  fleece 
of  these  sheep  has  proved  to  be  of  too  light  weight  to 
give  profitable  results,  and  we  find  leading  breeders  of 
Delaines  aiming  toward  denser  and  heavier  fleeces. 
They  are  also  not  so  afraid  of  a  neck  fold  or  two,  and 
they  are  producing  a  blockier,  better-formed  sheep. 
A  large  smooth  Merino  with  a  heavy  fleece  on  a 
smooth  body  seems  to  be  their  aim.  The  so-called 
Merino  B  type  which  has  been  produced  by  breeding 
along  plainer  lines  than  the  old  Vermont  type,  but 
from  sheep  from  the  same  flocks,  have  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  producing  what  they  wanted.  They  have 
started  from  the  all-wool  point  and  tried  to  breed  a 
larger,  smoother  sheep,  and  better  formed,  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  as  much  density  and  weight  of  fleece 
and  increase  the  staple  as  much  as  possible.  And  to 
our  mind  the  Merino  B  type  and  the  Delaine  type  are 
gradually  but  surely  approaching  common  ground,  in 
fact  are  now  in  many  instances.  They  are  so  near 
alike,  that  is,  the  types  in  the  flocks  of  the  best 
breeders  of  this  class  of  sheep,  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  short  time  until  there  will  be  no  general  difference 
and  they  will  all  be  merged  into  one  type  which  will 
be  known  as  the  Delaine  Merino. 

Included  to  a  large  extent  in  this  type  will  be  that 
class  of  Merinos  now  known  as  Francos.  We  have 
seen  what  led  to  their  production,  and  the  aim  of  their 
breeders  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  Delaine  and 


Merino  B  breeders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
Francos  are  even  now  registered  as  Delaines,  are  so 
near  the  Delaine  or  Merino  B  type,  except  that  they 
are  larger  boned  and  heavier  fleeced  than  many  of  the 
latter,  that  there  is  no  difference.  And  many  of  the 
best  Delaines,  while  concealing  as  far  as  possible  the 
fact,  are  nevertheless  simply  Francos,  and  owe  much 
of  their  excellence  to  the  infusion  of  the  Rambouillet 
blood,  which  has  increased  the  size  and  improved  the 
covering. 

The  real  aim  of  the  Franco  breeder  is  simply  to 
produce  the  best  all  around  practical  Merino  sheep, 
carrying  the  maximum  of  both  wool  and  mutton, 
using  whatever  strain  of  Merino  blood  he  thinks  best 
adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  not  tied  down  by  fanciful 
considerations  of  blood  lines  or  registers.  The  best 
Merino  is  the  sheep  that  produces  the  maximum 
amount  of  fine  wool  of  good  staple  on  a  well  formed 
medium  to  large  sized  carcass,  and  maintains  the 
other  distinct  characteristics  of  a  Merino  sheep.  And 
in  all  cases  the  fleece  must  receive  the  first  consid- 
eration in  maintaining  and  improving  the  type ;  for 
so  long  as  sheep  growers  want  a  Merino  sheep  and 
want  him  for  the  wool  first,  and  as  much  good  mut- 
ton as  they  can  get  with  it. 

Some  of  the  Rambouillet  breeders  who  are  also 
breeding  Francos  with  a  large  percentage  of  Ram- 
bouillet blood  in  the  latter  are  really  breeding  both 
Rambouillets  and  Francos  toward  the  same  ideal  and 
making  size  an  important  factor  in  the  latter.  The 
Rambouillets  at  the  present  time,  however,  generally 
represents  the  extreme  of  size  among  the  Merino 
types,  and  a  corresponding  lack  of  weight  of  fleece  in 
many  cases.  The  general  idea  has  been  to  breed  a 
large  sheep  with  a  dry  fleece,  and  consequently  light 
in  weight,  but  in  the  last  few  years  some  breeders  are 
tending  toward  oiler,  heavier  fleeces.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Rambouillet  is  almost  the  opposite  of 
the  smaller,  wrinkly  type  of  Vermont  Merino. 

True,  genuine  breeders  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term, 
who  make  marked  improvements,  are  so  few  and 
themselves  know  better  than  anyone  else  the  results 
they  desire  to  produce  and  the  conditions  which  they 
must  meet  that  we  do  not  consider  them  in  this  dis- 
cussion. It  is  the  average  breeder  who  wishes  to 
maintain  a  pure-bred  flock  and  help  the  general  cause 
of  better  sheep  and  greater  profits  to  the  general 
grower  by  furnishing  the  latter  with  good  breeding 
stock.  He  must  avoid  extremes  of  type,  he  must 
cater  to  his  market,  and  supply  his  demand.  And  to 
do  this  he  must  be  conversant  with  the  conditions 
which  his  customer  must  meet  and  so  govern  his  own 
breeding  as  to  produce  such  rams  as  he  thinks  his 
customers  need. 


The  Public  Lands. 


LANDS  RELEASED  FROM  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 


Tracts  of  land  aggregating  nearly  one  million  acres 
in  the  National  Forests  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Wyoming  have  just  been  released  from 
temporary  withdrawal  by  the  Interior  Department,  at 
the  request  of  the  Forest  Service.  This  action  has 
been  taken  in  order  to  readjust  the  boundaries  of  the 
National  Forests  so  as  to  include  only  land  chiefly 
valuable  for  forest  purposes.  The  tracts  just  released 
in  the  States  named  will  be  open  to  settlement  late  in 
July  and  to  entry  a  month  later.  In  the  last  two 
months  tracts  aggregating  nearly  three  million  acres 
have  been  released  at  the  request  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  releases  which  have  just  been  made  include 
133,120  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  San  Jacinto  Na- 
tional Forest,  San  Diego  county,  California;  247,280 
adjoining  the  Washington  National  Forest,  Washing- 
ton; 98,5(30  acres  adjacent  to  the  Mt.  Rainier  National 
Forest  in  Cowlitz,  Clarke,  and  Skamania  counties, 
Washington;  28,440  acres  from  the  Medicine  Bow 
National  Forest  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  and 
478,7(!0  acres  adjacent  to  the  Cascade  and  Heppner 
National  Forests  in  Morrow,  Umatilla,  and  Grant 
counties,  Oregon. 

During  the  past  winter  and  spring  the  Forest 
Service  has  had  a  force  of  men  in  the  field  readjusting 
the  boundaries  of  the  National  Forests,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service,  all  land 
which  is  suitable  for  other  purposes  is  now  being 
excluded. 

Scattered  all  through  the  National  Forests  are  many 
agricultural  lands,  most  small  and  narrow  and  more 
or  less  isolated  so  that  their  elimination  is  imprac- 
ticable. Settlement  is  encouraged  in  these  lands, 
which  are  open  to  homesteaders  under  the  Act  of  June 
11,  1906.  This  act  provides  for  the  homesteading  of 
agricultural  lands  in  the  National  Forests  and  is  being 
generally  taken  advantage  of  for  that  purpose.  Stock- 
men and  ranchers  are  not  slow  in  realizing  the  benefits 
of  residence  in  National  Forests,  and  in  many  cases 
petitions  have  been  received  by  the  Forest  Service  for 
further  extension  of  their  area.  This,  however,  the 
Service  is  careful  not  to  do  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  land  is  chiefly  valuable  for  forest  or  protection 
purposes. 
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Irrigation. 


WATER  RESOURCES  OF  NEVADA. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Henry  Tiu  btell. 

To  one  who  lives  among  the  green  hills  and  abundant 
vegetation  of  the  Middle  States,  the  word  Nevada  eon- 
veysan  impression  of  excessive  dryness.  No  other  State, 
except  Arizona,  bears  such  a  reputation  for  lack  of  mois- 
ture. The  traveler  on  the  train  looks  out  upon  brown 
rolling  hills  and  ragged  lava-strewn  mountains.  The 
hills  are  not  crowned  with  stately  trees,  but  mountain  and 
plain  are  alike  covered  with  the  aromatic  sagebrush.  The 
landscape  gives  little  hint  of  the  real  bounty  of  nature  in 
this  apparent  desolation.  Under  these  gray  old  bushes 
grow  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  wild  flowers.  Fall- 


Carson  River  at  Empire  During  Flood. 


Carson  River  During  Flood. 

ing  down  these  rugged  mountain  sides  are  little  streams 
of  water  fed  by  the  melting  snows  nixm  the  summits. 
Locked  in  these  brown  old  hills  are  seams  of  ore  car- 
rying gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper. 

The  streams  of  Nevada  are  small  compared  with  the 
rivers  of  other  States.  The  water  nearly  all  runs  toward 
the  interior  and  empties  into  shallow  lakes  to  evaporate 
there.  The  Humboldt  river  rises  in  the  Ruby  and  In- 
dej)endeuce  mountains  in  Elko  county  and  flows  west 
to  the  sink  near  Lovelocks.  Beginning  at  the  starting 
point  of  its  longest  tributary  and  following  its  devious 
course  to  its  confluence  with  the  other  streams,  thence 
to  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt,  the  total  distance  is  a  thou- 
sand miles.  The  pathfinders  that  crossed  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  California  in  the  1  prairie  schooners  '  of  '49, 
followed  the  Humboldt  river  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
Along  its  banks  the  stock  of  the  emigrants  found  grass 
and  rested  after  the  wearying  journey  across  west- 
ern Utah  and  eastern  Nevada.  Along  this  emigrant 
road  can  be  picked  up  old  irons  from  ox-yokes  and  wagons, 
and  here  and  there  is  to  be  seen  an  unmarked  grave,  a 
mute  reminder  of  the  tragedies  of  the  desert.  Along  this 
road  in  early  days,  lurked  savages  ready  to  rob  and  mur- 
der the  unwary.  In  the  Lovelocks  valley,  during  recent 
leveling  for  cultivation,  land  that  was  once  covered  by 
water  of  the  Humboldt  lake  has  been  disturbed.  Here 
several  skulls  were  uncovered  and  at  least  a  dozen  gun- 
barrels.  No  record  exists  of  any  battle  between  belliger- 
ent tribes  of  Indians,  or  between  whites  and  Indians,  that 
took  place  near  this  point.  Here,  however,  is  such 
record  as  Nature  herself  was  able  to  preserve  of  a  tragedy 
unwritten  and  unknown.  Here,  perhaps,  men  worn  out 
with  travel  or  badly  wounded  crawled  into  the  tules 
along  the  edge  of  the  lake  to  rest  or  to  hide  from  their 


enemies.  This  river,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  nearly 
1 1,000  square  miles  of  land.  The  average  annual  rain- 
fall is  about  12  inches.  The  stream  actually  irrigates  at 
present  about  300,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Walker  river  rises  among  the  high  mountains  on 
the  western  side  of  California  and  flows  northeast  into 
Nevada,  watering  on  its  way  Antelope  valley  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Smith  and  Mason  valleys  in  Nevada.  It  then 
rounds  the  north  end  of  the  Walker  lliver  mountains 
and  turns  south,  emptying  into  Walker  lake  in  Esmer- 
alda county.  It  waters  50,0<IO  acres  of  land  and  on  both 
of  its  forks  offers  opportunity  for  power  development. 
It  flows  through  the  Walker  River  reservation,  first 
opened  for  settlement  on  October  29,  19l)fi.  The  land  in 
this  reservation  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  was 
nearly  all  reserved  for  the  Indians  and  allotted  to  them 
in  small  farms.  The  tract  opened  for  entry  was  mainly 
mineral  land  and  on  the  day  of  the  opening  when  the 
gun  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  gave  the  signal, 
there  were  3,000  men  waiting  to  stake  the  coveted 
ground.  Old  men  and  young  joined  in  the  rush,  women 
too,  with  the  fever  of  adventure  in  their  blood  ;  men  on 
horseback,  on  foot,  in  automo- 
biles, staid  farmers  who  had 
lived  within  twenty  miles  of 
that  reservation  for  forty  years 
and  meu  who  had  crossed  a 
continent  to  take  this  chance, 
were  there.  UjMjn  the  reserva- 
tion were  several  streams  of 
water  hitherto  unappropriated  ; 
a  right  to  water  is  Initiated  by 
an  application  to  the  State  En- 
gineer's office  at  Carson  City. 
On  the  date  of  the  opening,  long 
before  the  hour  of  noon,  a  wait- 
ing line  of  men  with  applica- 
tions prepared  stood  ln-fore  the 
door  of  the  Engineer's  office. 
These  applications  were  treated 
as  if  received  simultaneously 
and  their  priority  determined 
by  lot. 

The  Carson  river,  like  the 
Walker,  rises  in  eastern  Cali- 
fornia and  flows  east  and  north 
into  Nevada,  watering  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  Douglas,  Ormsby, 
Lyon,  and  Churchill  counties 
in  Nevada.  This  river  takes 
its  name  from  the  famous  scout 
and  guide  Kit  Carson,  who  ac- 
companied the  intrepid  Fre- 
mont on  his  journey  across  Ne- 
vada along  the  Humboldt,  Car- 
son, and  Walker  rivers  into 
California.  The  Carson  valley, 
in  Douglas  county,  was  settled 
by  the  Mormons  early  in  the 
'fifties,  but  these  settlers  were 
later  recalled  to  Utah  by  Brig- 
ham  Young,  then  president  of 
the  Mormon  church.  This  is 
an  exceptionally  fertile  valley 
and  is  well  cultivated.  The 
east  and  west  forks  of  the  Car- 
son both  offer  opportunities  for 
power  development  that  seem 
now  about  to  be  utilized.  The 
river  empties  into  the  Carson 
sink  in  Churchill  county  and 
evaporates.  When  the  Corn- 
stock  mines  were  pouring  out  ore  of  phenomenal  rich- 
ness, it  was  hauled  in  cars  to  the  Carson  river  and  on 
its  banks  great  mill- were  erected.  The  river  furnished 
the  power  and  the  water  necessary.  Many  of  these  mills 
are  standing  yet.  Some  are  doing  a  little  work  ;  others 
have  been  torn  down  and  moved  away.  The  recent  flood 
has  torn  out  some  of  the  old  dams  while  nearly  every 
bridge,  from  one  end  of  the  river  to  the  other,  was  either 
utterly  wrecked  or  put  out  of  business. 

The  Truckee  river  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  and 
flows  through  Placer  and  Nevada  counties  in  California 
and  Washoe  county  in  Nevada  into  Pyramid  lake  in 
Washoe  county.  Its  total  length  is  about  125  miles  and 
in  that  distance  the  river  falls  nearly  2,500  ft.  It  is  being 
used  to  generate  j>ower  at  five  different  points.  At  each 
point  nearly  the  total  available  flow  of  the  river  is  utilized 
and  about  350  ft.  of  fall  has  been  secured.  About  7,000 
h.p.  is  being  generated  and  is  being  transmitted  for 
lighting  purposes  to  Truckee,  Verdi,  Reno,  Carson,  Vir- 
ginia City,  and  Sparks.  This  power  runs  the  paper-mill 
at  Floriston,  supplies  energy  for  the  pumps  at  Virginia 
City,  for  the  hoist  and  mill  at  the  Rocky  Hill  mine,  for 
the  hoist  at  Como,  and  it  is  now  being  transmitted  to 
Yerington  for  use  in  the  hoists  for  the  copper  mines 
there.  The  Truckee  river,  with  its  tributaries,  waters 
about  50,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  and  is  not  now 
over-appropriated.  The  Reclamation  Service  has  con- 
structed a  great  canal  capable  of  diverting  1,400  sec. -ft. 
of  water  from  the  Truckee  to  the  Carson,  a  distance  of 
about  31  miles.  This  water  will  be  stored  in  a  great  reser- 
voir and  used  on  200,000  acres  of  land  around  the  Carson 
sink  in  Churchill  county.  The  Truckee  river  is  almost  an 
ideal  trout  stream.  It  is  thoroughly  stocked  with  the 
best  of  fish  and  sjiortsnien  come  from  afar  in  order  to 


Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  tr%  to  I 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separalor 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy. 
complicated"bucket  bowl.  'Hike  either 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 

her  hours  of  cleanjnS  every  week 
by  ircttiny  a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
i  Kr£ar"  Separator  with  a  simple. 
1  light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
1 3  minutes,  like  that  on  the  right? 
I  It  holds  thi'  world's  record  for  clean 

 imming,  ~ ~ ~~ 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa- 
tors  are  different-very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
i  to  vour  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
I  M—  131,  and  valuable  free  book  "Bus- 
iness Dairying." 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  Offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  ease,  it  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  fur  county  and  state  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  .Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  loc  ated  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited,  l'arties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  laud  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  1*.  <>.  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  II.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  Coun  ty,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


TRANSVAAL 
DIAMONDS 


Does  vour  station  in  life  de- 
mand that  you  wear  diamonds? 
Does  your  pocket-book  Justify 
the  purchase  of  the  genuine? 
Do  you  realize  that  the  major- 
ity of  society  people  wear  Imi- 
tation stones?  We  furnish  only 
highest  grade  Imported  re- 
constructed stones  in  solid  gold 
mountings.  By  mall,  scarf  pins 
12.60.  Kings  ror  ladles.  W.fjO; 
men,  ¥3.00,  any  style.  Satlstar 
lion  guaranteed  or  money  relunded. 
Goods  sent  In  plain,  unlettered 
boxes.  TRANSVAAL  DIAMOND  CO.. 
4th  St.,  cor.  Mission,  San  Fran- 
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enjoy  the  season  of  sport  along  its  picturesque  banks. 

The  Muddy  river  rises  in  springs  in  Lincoln  county 
and  flows  south  and  east  to  its  confluence  with  the  Virgin 
about  20  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  that  stream  with 
the  Colorado  river  at  Rioville.  The  Muddy  is  only  40 
miles  long ;  in  an  Eastern  State  it  would  be  called  a 
creek.  It  carries  about  50  sec.-ft.  and  this  serves  to 
water  3,000  acres  of  valuable  land.  This  is  an  almost 
tropical  climate  ;  figs,  apricots,  and  other  fruits,  as  well 
as  vegetables,  are  grown  with  entire  success.  The  river 
is  unique  in  that  so  large  a  volume  of  water  comes 
entirely  from  springs  in  low  mountains,  in  a  country  of 
slight  rainfall.  The  moisture  that  feeds  these  springs 
must  come  from  melting  snow  on  mountain  summits  a 
hundred  miles  away. 

The  Reese  river  rises  in  the  Toyabe  and  Shoshone 
ranges  in  Nye  county  and  flows  north  toward  the  Hum- 
boldt. At  one  time  it  undoubtedly  emptied  into  the 
Humboldt  river  at  Battle  Mtn.,  but  now  none  of  the 
water  of  the  Reese  ever  reaches  the  Humboldt  except  in 
exceptional  seasons.  The  stream  is  largely  appropriated 
and  irrigates  20,000  acres.  On  its  tributaries  it  offers 
advantages  for  power  transmission.  The  upper  end  of 
the  river  passes  through  a  highly  mineralized  region 
where  many  valuable  mines  are  now  being  worked. 
The  town  of  Austin,  near  the  Reese  riveryhas  been  often 
mentioned  as  the  ideal  mining  camp.  The  town  is  sup- 
plied with  a  good  water-system.  From  her  mines  mil- 
lions of  treasure  have  been  taken.  The  district,  too,  was 
settled  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  a  class  of  people 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  country  in  which 
they  might  have  made  their  homes.  The  old  residents 
of  Austin  are  distributed  all  over  Nevada  and  California; 
wherever  found  they  are  law-abiding,  industrious,  pro- 
gressive citizens. 

The  Quinn  river  in  Humboldt  county  flows  south  and 
west  and  empties  upon  the  Black  Rock  desert.  It  waters 
10,000  acres.  The  river  has  a  drainage  area  of  about 
4,000  square  miles.  The  desert  upon  which  it  empties 
is  worth  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  the  real  thing. 
In  the  spring  much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  water  ; 
later  in  the  summer  this  water  evaporates,  leaving  a  dry 
hard  surface  across  which  one  can  drive  in  any  direction 
with  a  loaded  wagon.  The  surface  is  so  hard  and  smooth 
that  a  carriage-wheel  leaves  scarcely  a  scratch.  Not  a 
spear  of  grass  or  shrub  of  any  description  breaks  the 
monotonous  landscape.  Not  a  living  creature,  bird, 
beast,  or  reptile,  seems  to  venture  here.  It  is  the  picture 
of  desolation,  lonely  beyond  words,  an  unchanging, 
uupitying,  silent,  inscrutable  waste.  The  most  aggres- 
sive and  enduring  of  creatures — man  himself — dominant, 
unyielding,  and  resourceful,  has  laid  down  his  life  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  this  desert  without  adequate  preparation. 
It  is  50  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide.  If  there  is  a  spot 
on  earth  that  God  forgot,  it  is  this  Black  Rock  desert  of 
Nevada. 

There  are  in  Nevada  scores  of  smaller  streams  water- 
ing limited  areas.  In  many  places  one  man  alone  owns 
or  controls  all  the  land  capable  of  being  watered  by  a 
stream.  Here  he  can  raise  sufficient  hay  to  feed,  during 
a  hard  winter,  a  large  herd  of  cattle  or  sheep,  and  during 
ten  months  or  more  of  the  year  his  stock  finds  free  pas- 
ture upon  the  adjacent  public  land.  The  different  min- 
ing companies  in  the  State,  in  securing  water  for  the  mill- 
ing of  ores  and  for  domestic  purposes,  have  wrought  little 
short  of  miracles. 

Virginia  City  secures  water  from  Lake  Marlette,  30 
miles  away.  The  water  is  brought  in  a  10-in.  pipe  and 
at  Lake  View,  where  the  pipe-line  crosses  the  Virginia 
&  Truckee  railroad,  it  is  under  a  static  head  of  1,680 
ft.  The  pipe  is  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  thick.  This  system 
is  said  to  have  cost  $1,000,000  to  construct,  but  it  has  fur- 
nished for  Virginia  City  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water.  An  apparent  anomaly  is  the  use  of  this  water  at 
high  pressure  in  the  Consolidated  &  California  mine  to 
pump  water  from  the  lower  levels  up  to  the  Sutro  tun- 
nel, whence  it  is  discharged  by  gravity. 

The  town  of  Ely  in  White  Pine  county,  is  being  sup- 
plied with  a  modern  system  of  water-supply  and  distri- 
bution. The  water  of  Murry  creek,  which  now  flows 
through  the  town,  is  being  diverted  into  a  pipe  and  will 
soon  be  supplying  each  house  in  a  convenient  manner. 
The  concentrator  being  built  at  McGill's,  will  be  supplied 
with  water  from  Duck  creek  and  springs  upon  the  McGill 
ranch.  There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  abundance 
of  this  water-supply  to  meet  present  needs. 

The  older  mining  camps,  like  Pioche,  Eureka,  and 
Austin,  all  have  been  supplied  with  a  fairly  effective 
water-service  sufficient  for  their  needs,  for  domestic  and 
milling  purposes. 

Tonopah  derives  her  main  water-supply  from  Rye- 
patch,  14  miles  west  of  town.  A  range  of  mountains  lies 
between  the  wells  and  the  town.  The  water  is  pumped 
to  a  height  of  700  ft.,  where  it  is  stored.  From  the  res- 
ervoir it  is  carried  by  gravity  to  the  consumers.  The 
price  charged  by  the  water  company  seems  high,  but  so 
is  the  expense  of  pumping;  this  results  in  a  much  smaller 
use  of  water  than  is  usual  in  cities.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  water  served  to  the  mines  for  boilers  and 
other  purposes,  and  that  used  in  mills,  it  is  unlikely  that 
more  than  ten  gallons  of  water  per  day  per  capita  is  used 
in  Tonopah  for  all  the  different  household  purposes.  The 
Tonopah  Mining  Co.  has  a  mill  in  operation  at  Miller's 
siding,  11  miles  west  of  Tonopah.  The  water  for  milling 
purposes  comes  from  adjacent  wells. 

Goldfield  has  probably  gone  farther  to  secure  water 
than  any  other  mining  camp  in  the  State.     It  has  been 


able  to  secure  water  sufficient  to  supply  absolute  necessi- 
ties from  different  wells  that  are  all  within  a  radius  of 
six  or  seven  miles  of  the  town.  These  wells  cannot  yield 
more  than  90,000  gal.  per  day,  and  Goldfield  has  18,000 
people  dependent  upon  this  water  for  drinking  and 
domestic  purposes.  This  means  five  gallons  per  day  per 
capita,  and  this  water,  too,  is  not  all  used  for  drinking 
and  domestic  purposes.  Some  is  used  in  the  mines  and 
mills,  and  some  for  the  watering  of  stock.  The  people  of 
Goldfield  might  easily  be  forgiven  if  they  lost  the  habit 
of  drinking  water.  Various  substitutes  have  been  used 
with  entire  satisfaction.  During  the  last  year  a  company 
was  organized  to  gather  up  the  water  of  all  the  springs 
around  Mt.  McGruder,  and  pipe  the  water  to  Goldfield. 
A  supply  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  gal.  each  day  will 
be  secured  from  this  source.  The  pipe-line  is  now  nearly 
completed.  It  is  35  miles  long,  and  this  supply  of  excel- 
lent water  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  good 
health  of  the  residents  of  Goldfield. 

Rhyolite  has  three  different  water-systems,  each  dis- 
tributing the  water  through  pipes  to  its  patrons.  Prob- 
ably 150,000  gal.  per  day  is  being  supplied.  Sufficient 
water  can  be  obtained  at  a  number  of  points  along  the 
Amargosa  river  to  mill  the  ore  of  the  Bullfrog  mines. 
This  is  a  stream  called  a  "  river"  by  courtesy  only.  At 
high  water  100  sec.-ft.  flow  down  its  channel  for  150 
miles.  At  low  water  the  channel  is  dry  for  long  stretches. 
The  water  sinks  and  reappears  many  times.  The  stream 
runs  southwest  until  it  rounds  the  south  end  of  the 
Funeral  range  of  mountains;  then  it  turns  north  and 
loses  itself  in  the  mysterious  Death  Valley  of  California. 

The  new  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  in  Nevada 
seem  to  be  nearly  all  in  low  hills,  with  the  result  that 
many  valuable  finds  have  been  made  at  a  distance  from 
the  starting  point  of  springs  and  streams.  Water  is  at  a 
premium,  therefore,  in  many  new  camps.  In  Tonopah 
it  was  sold  at  $1.50  per  barrel  for  nearly  a  year  after  the 
camp  started.  In  Goldfield,  it  was  sold  at  about  the 
same  price  for  a  year  or  more.  In  Manhattan,  it  was 
sold  until  recently  at  $1  per  bbl.  In  Greenwater,  it  sold 
for  months  at  $10  per  bbl.,  and  was  hard  to  obtain  at 
any  price.  In  Wonder,  water  is  being  piped  from  Bench 
creek.  It  is  sold,  at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  for  three  cents 
per  gallon. 

Many  new  camps  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the 
last  year:  Wonder,  East  Gate,  West  Gate,  Middle  Gate, 
and  Hercules  in  Churchill  county;  Seven  Troughs,  Vernon, 
Rosebud,  and  Goldbud  in  Humboldt  county;  Lander  and 
Tenabo  in  Lander  county;  Black  Horse  in  White  Pine 
county;  Blair  and  Dutchman  in  Esmeralda  county;  Lee 
and  Echo,  near  the  California-Nevada  State  line;  Round 
Mountain  and  Shoshone  in  Nye  county.  All  are  in  the 
foothills  and  must  get  their  water-supply  from  springs 
or  creeks,  in  some  cases,  many  miles  away.  In  the  val- 
eys  in  the  northern  end  of  the  State  and  in  some  of  thel 
valleys  in  the  south,  water  can  be  obtained  from  the 
ground  by  digging  a  shallow  well.  In  the  irrigated  val- 
leys, the  ground-water  is  only  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face in  many  places,  and  is  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  top  of  this  ground-water  is  not  a  plane 
and  is  not  horizontal.  It  undulates  much  as  does  the 
surface  itself.  The  mines  themselves  often  afford  a  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  Virginia  City  mines  have  so  much 
water  in  them  that  the  pumping  is  the  main  expense  of 
operation.  The  mines  at  Tonopah,  however,  have 
yielded,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  water  in  quantity. 

There  are  areas  in  Nevada  as  large  as  four  townships, 
where  no  living  water  can  be  found.  These  spots  are, 
however,  rare.  A  prospector  who  knows  the  country 
can,  with  burro  and  pack  outfit,  go  anywhere  and  main- 
tain himself.  Some  of  the  stories  of  men  perishing  from 
thirst  in  Nevada  are  true.  The  seasoned  prospector 
keepS  vvell  in  mind  where  he  will  next  connect  with 
water.  Flour  or  bacon  or  beans  or  coffee,  he  can  do 
without  if  need  be ;  but  water  he  must  not  be  without 
for  any  length  of  time. 

The  brilliant  sunlight,  the  gray  lonely  plain,  the  dark 
ragged  mountain,  have  their  own  peculiar  charm  when 
seen  under  conditions  of  reasonable  comfort.  If,  how- 
ever, the  traveler  be  worn  out  and  discouraged,  hard- 
pressed  for  water,  and  uncertain  where  he  will  obtain  his 
next  supply,  then  the  landscape  has  for  him  no  beauty. 
It  is  a  parched  and  arid  plain.  The  gold  locked  in  its 
hills  has  for  him  no  lure.  What  he  wants  is  water  and 
he  would  almost  give  his  immortal  soul  for  the  chance  to 
lie  down  beside  a  sparkling  brook  and  drink  and  drink. 


Rapidly  as  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
increased,  the  lumber  consumption  has  increased  still 
more  rapidly.  In  round  numbers,  and  allowing  for 
incomplete  reports,  the  lumber  cut  in  1880  was  18  billion 
feet;  in  181)0,  24  billion  feet,  and  in  1900,  35  billion  feet. 
The  increase  in  population  from  1880  to  1900  was  52  f0, 
but  in  lumber  cut,  94  fo.  The  United  States  is  now  using 
annually  400  board  feet  of  lumber  per  capita,  while  the 
average  for  Europe  is  but  60  ft.  per  capita. 

WIRE  rope  is  as  pliable  as  new  hemp  rope  of  the  same 
strength,  and  the  former  will  run  over  the  same-sized 
sheaves  and  pulleys  as  the  latter.  But  the  greater  the 
diameter  of  the  sheaves,  pulleys,  or  drums,  the  longer  the 
wire  rope  will  last. 

The  stability  of  a  dam  against  overturning  about  its 
lower  edge  is  calculated  by  comparing  its  statical  moment 
referred  to  that  edge,  with  the  resultant  pressure  of  the 
water  against  its  upper  side. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satiaf  action. 

'  Gombault's 

Gaustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained   Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunohes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Bore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

llvsry  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  B3TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  eto.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


THE  EASY  RUNNING,  SINGLE  CYLINDER 
COMBINED    SWATH    AND  WINDROW 

CLEAN  SWEEP  HAY  LOADER 


The  Original  Swath  and  Windrow  Machine.  With  one  simple 
Ricking  Cylinder  it  gets  8.11  the  Hay  and  nothing  but  the  Hay 

WhytheCleanSweep? 


Because  it  will  divide  a  swath. 
Because  it  works  well  after  a  tedder. 
Because  it  is  the  lightest  draft  loader  made. 
Because  it  does  not  pound  or  thresh  the  b.aj  . 
Because  it  does  not  kick  Itself  to  pieces  in  a 
son 


sea- 

Because  it  is  impossible  for  its  raking  cylinder  to 
wind. 

Because  it  does  not  bunch,  wad,  or  tangle  the  hay. 
Because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-savers  of 
the  century. 

Because  it  handles  windrows  of  reasonable  size 
perfectly. 

Because  it  does  not  elevate  trash  and  manure  with 
the  hay. 

Because  the  "Clean  Sweep"  Carrier  can  be  raised 
as  the  load  enlarges. 

Because  it  may  be  easily  detached  from  the  rack 
by  the  men  on  the  load. 

Because  it  works  on  ground  hilly  or  level,  In 
windy  or  calm  weather. 

Because  the  "Clean  Sweep's"  Carrier  is  readily 
removed  to  make  the  machine  compact  for 
winter  storing. 

Because  it  is  simple  in  construction,  light  run- 
ning, easy  to  operate,  compact  and  durable. 

Because  it  does  not  cause  you  heavy  repair  bills. 

Because  it  will  pay  for  itself  with  thi  savings  of 
the  first  year's  use;  many  times  it  will  pay 
for  itself  in  one  day  in  amountof  hay  saved 
which  might  otherwise  be  damaged  by  rain. 

Because  it  goes  from  lightswath  to  windrow  work, 
or  vice  versa,  without  any  change  in  adjust- 
ments, the  carrying  capacity  of  the  machine 
being  automatic,  and  is  regulated  entirely 
by  the  hay  itself. 

Because  nothing  but  high-grade  material  and 
workmanship  are  used  In  its  construction. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

Pacific  Implement  Company 

131  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 


THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 


Temporary  Address 
Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY, 
West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 

PEOPLE  WILL  TALK. 

You  may  get  through   the  world  but 

'twill  be  very  slow 
If  you  listen  to  all  that  is  said  as  you 

go; 

You'll  be  worried  and  fretted  and  kept 
in  a  stew 

For    meddlesome    tongues    must  have 
something  to  do — 
And  people  will  talk. 

If  quiet  and  modest,  you'll  have  it  pre- 
sumed 

That  your  humble  position  is  only  as- 
sumed. 

You're  a  wolf  in   sheep's  clothing,  or 

else  you're  a  fool; 
But  don't  get    excited — keep  perfectly 

cool — 

For  people  will  talk. 

And  then  if  you  show  the  least  bold- 
ness of  heart, 

Or  a  slight  inclination  to  take  your  own 
part, 

They  will  call  you  an  upstart,  conceited 
and  vain, 

Rut  keep  straight  ahead — don't  stop  to 
explain — 

For  people  will  talk. 

If  threadbare  your  dress  and  old-fash- 
ioned your  hat — 

Someone  will  surely  take  notice  of  that, 

And  hint  rather  strong  that  you  can't 
pay  your  way; 

But  don't  get  excited  whatever  they 
say — 

For  people  will  talk. 

If  your  dress  is  in  fashion,  don't  think 
to  escape, 

For  they  critcise  then  in  a  different 
shape — 

You're  ahead  of  your  means  or  your 

tailor's  unpaid; 
But  mind    your  own    business,  there's 

naught  to  be  made — 
For  people  will  talk. 

Now  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  do  as 

you  please, 
For  your  mind,  if  you  have  one,  will 

then  be  at  ease. 
Of  course,  you  will  meet  with  all  sorts 

of  abuse; 

But  don't  think  to  stop  them — it's  not 
any  use — 

For  people  will  talk. 


A   PANE    OF  GLASS. 

"I'm  sorry,  Fred,  for  I  like  the  girl, 
but  I  can't  have  this  pilfering  going  on. 
The  best  thing  will  be  to  discharge  her 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  This  stealing 
has  been  going  on  for  a  month  now, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  find  out  she  is  the 
first  one  here  in  the  morning  and  alone 
long  enough  to  help  herself.  I  have 
noticed,  too,  that  she  has  a  number  of 
trinkets  lately  quite  out  of  reach  of  her 
salary." 

Fred  bit  his  lips  and  was  silent.  It 
would  have  done  no  good  to  have  told 
his  father  that  he  had  given  the  trinkets, 
conveyed  in  such  a  way  that  she  should 
not  know  the  donor. 

He  had  been  only  waiting  for  a  fav- 
orable time  to  tell  her  his  sentiments, 
and  now  she  was  threatened  with  dis- 
grace. 

"I'll  stake  my  life,  father,  that  she 
hasn't  a  trinket  about  her  but  what  is 
honestly  come  by,"  he  exclaimed,  after 
a  moment's  embarrassed  silence,  "and 
that  she  is  a  thoroughly  honest  and 
trustworthy  girl.  Don't  discharge  her 
this  week,  father.  Give  her — give  me 
one  week  more,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can 
not  discover  the  thief.  I  promise  that 
if  I  find  it  is  indeed  she  I  will  not  try 


to  shield  her.  But  let  me  have  that  much 
time  to  try  to  discover  the  real  culprit.' 

"I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to 
do  it,"  replied  Mr.  Adams,  looking 
around  the  apartment.  "There  is  no  way 
that  I  can  see  but  getting  here  ahead  of 
the  thief,  whoever  it  is — and,  of  course, 
the  money  will  not  be  taken  with  you 
looking  on,  and  there  is  no  way  for  you 
to  conceal  yourself  in  the  room  here. 
You  know  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
leave  money  in  that  drawer,  for  the  con- 
venience of  giving  change  if  it  should 
be  needed  before  I  get  down  in  the 
morning,  and  nobody  knows  but  you 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  counting  it 
every  night  before  leaving,  and  that  for 
the  last  month  it  has  not  balanced  with 
the  cashier's  account,  but  constantly 
shows  a  deficiency.  It  must  be  taken 
in  the  morning,  before  we  get  here,  and 
Miss  Allen  is,  as  she  has  said  herself, 
the  first  one  here — indeed,  she  has  a  key 
of  her  own,  so  that  she  can  get  in  as 
early  as  she  pleases." 

Fred's  eyes  had  been  roving  around 
the  room  while  his  father  was  speaking. 
There  was,  as  he  said,  no  possible  chance 
of  his  concealing  himself  anywhere  in 
the  room  without  making  the  fact  of 
that  concealment  evident  and  thus  de- 
feating his  purpose;  but  as  he  glanced 
over  at  the  desk,  which  stood  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  near  the  win- 
dow, and  in  one  drawer  of  which  was 
kept  the  money  for  such  miscellaneous 
expenses  as  postage,  telegrams  and 
other  incidental  small  expenditures,  and 
from  which  sums  that  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  had  been  missing  for  a 
month  past,  his  face  lightened.  The 
window  faced  another  window  of  a 
large  building,  the  side  of  which  was 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  court  and 
which  was  for  the  time  vacant,  and  a 
suggestion  occurred  to  him  which  he 
seized  upon  at  once. 

"I'll  admit  that  it  does  look  black 
against  her,  father,"  he  said.  "But  I  be- 
lieve I  can  find  a  way  in  a  week's  time 
either  to  vindicate  her  or  prove  that 
your  suspicions  are  just,  though  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  vindicate  her.  Just  let 
me  have  one  more  week,  and  if  I  don't 
discover  the  culprit  by  that  time  I  will 
make  no  further  plea." 

Not  only  Margery  Allen,  but  the 
three  other  girls  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Adams'  photographic  establishment 
missed  the  frank,  bright  smile  and 
pleasant  word  with  which  his  son  had 
been  wont  to  greet  them,  and  into  Mar- 
garet's pretty  eyes  crept  a  look  of  hurt 
surprise  mingled  with  a  deeper  feeling 
that  went  to  Fred's  very  heart.  But  he 
maintained  his  demeanor  unshaken, 
meanwhile  studying  each  face  and  act  of 
the  girls  with  a  scrutiny  he  had  never 
bestowed  upon  them  before,  and  by 
night  he  had  pretty  well  settled  in  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  culprit,  but  to  make 
that  suspicion  a  certainty  was  the  task 
that  remained. 

The  next  morning  the  girls  were  at 
their  work  as  usual  when  Mr.  Adams  and 
his  son  entered  the  establishment.  Both 
gentlemen  looked  serious,  but  on  Fred's 
face  was  also  clearly  manifest  a  look  of 
triumphant  satisfaction. 

"Young  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  ad- 
dressing his  employes,  "I  have  rather 
an  unpleasant  subject  to  introduce  this 
morning,  but  it  is  not  of  my  own  choos- 
ing and  I  would  prefer  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  your  act 
than  to  charge  you  with  it.  Which  of 
you  is  here  first  in  the  morning?" 

"I  believe  I  am,  sir,"  answered  Mar- 
gery, to  which  the  others  assented. 

"Well,  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  for 
some  time  past  I  have  been  missing 
small  sums  of  money  from  the  drawer 
where  I  keep  the  change  for  incidental 
expenses  and  to  which  you  all  have  ac- 
cess as  occasion  requires,"  continued 
Mr.  Adams.    "Now,  I  will  put  it  to  you 


formally,  Miss  Allen,  do  you  know  any- 
thing in  regard  to  the  missing  money?" 

"I  do  not,  sir,"  she  replied  lifting  her 
eyes  to  his  face  with  a  look  of  perfect 
innocence  and  truthfulness,  while  Fred, 
in  his  delight  and  joy,  could  scarce  re- 
strain himself  from  hugging  her  on  the 
spot. 

"Miss  Wilson,  do  you — or  you,  Miss 
Douglass? — or  you,  Miss  Ferris?" 

A  most  emphatic  denial  was  the 
unanimous  response. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "it  seems  that 
we  must  resort  to  some  other  means  to 
ascertain  the  culprit.  What  have  you 
to  say,  Fred?" 

"Merely  to  ask  the  young  ladies  if 
any  of  them  recognize  any  one  they 
know  in  this,"  responded  Fred,  drawing 
out  a  small  plate  and  laying  it  before 
them.  There  was  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  the  interior  of  the  room,  and 
bending  over  the  open  drawer  in  the_ 
desk,  in  the  act  of  taking  some  silver 
from  it,  was  the  unmistakable  profile, 
face  and  figure  of  Lottie  Wilson. 

With  a  startled  cry  she  drew  back, 
covering  her  burning  face  with  her 
hands. 

"If  you  will  tell  me  the  whole  story  I 
will  let  you  off  with  no  greater  punish- 
ment than  being  discharged  from  my 
service,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  sternly. 
"Otherwise  I  shall  call  an  officer  and 
hand  you  over  to  him  forthwith." 

Overcome  with  terror  at  this  threat, 
Lottie  sobbingly  confessed  that  she  had 
been  the  thief,  having  coaxed  the  house- 
keeper to  let  her  in  on  the  plea  that 
she  wanted  to  get  to  work  early,  and 
then  slipping  out  again  and  not  return- 
ing until  after  Margery  had  arrived,  so 
that  if  the  theft  was  discovered  suspicion 
would  fall  on  her.  Mr.  Adams  heard  her 
to  the  end,  then,  quietly  requesting  her 
to  get  hat  and  cloak,  attended  her  to 
the  door  and  bowed  her  out.  Then  re- 
turning to  Margery,  who  was  standing 
a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  more  than  wonted  kindness: 

"There  is  a  little  story  connected  with 
this  discovery  which  there  is  not  a  fit- 
ting opportunity  to  tell  here,  but  if  you 
will  allow  my  son  to  escort  you  to  my 
house  this  evening  to  dinner,  I  will  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  wife,  and  you 
can  hear  the  sequel  of  this  affair." 

Margery  bowed,  too  happy  to  speak 
after  one  eloquent  look  from  Fred's 
eyes,  and  went  back  to  her  duties,  with 
a  heart  bounding  high.  At  the  appointed 
hour  Fred  accompanied  her  to  his  home, 
where,  after  being  introduced  to  his 
mother,  who  took  the  orphan  girl  to 
her  heart  and  embraced  her  at  once, 
they  told  her  the  story. 

"The  moment  I  looked  at  that  window 
of  the  building  opposite,"  Fred  said  in 
conclusion,  "it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  make  use  of  it  as  a  point  not  only 
of  observation,  but  from  which  I  could 
obtain  a  view  of  the  place  and  the  cul- 
prit. By  investigating  and  experiment- 
ing I  found  that  I  could  photograph  the 
room  accurately.  And  I  had  a  shade 
put  up,  leaving  only  one  pane  of  glass 
exposed,  in  front  of  which  I  could  place 
my  machine  and  do  the  work  without 
being  seen  in  return.  I  was  there  this 
morning  by  daylight,  arranged  my  appa- 
ratus, and  about  half  an  hour  before 
your  coming  the  door  opened  and  Lottie 
Wilson  came  in.  I  waited  until  she  was 
in  the  very  act  of  taking  the  money,  as 
you  see,  and  then  secured  my  snapshot 
that  vindicated  you,  my  darling,  and  has 
made  me  the  happiest  man  alive — all  by 
the  aid  of  that  blessed  pane  of  glass." 

He  had  not  intended  to  make  his 
avowal  of  love  in  such  a  fashion,  but 
his  joy  and  affection  burst  from  him 
simultaneously,  and  the  next  moment 
he  had  her  in  his  raptuous  embrace, 
from  which  she  made  no  effort  to  dis- 
engage herself. 

"Good-by,  my   de3-   daughter,"  Mrs. 


Adams  whispered  as  she  bade  her  good- 
by  before  resigning  her  to  Fred's  care 
to  escort  her  home.  "You  shall  be  my 
daughter  in  the  few  weeks  if  I  have 
anything  to  say  about  it." 

And  that  she  not  only  had  consider- 
able to  say  about,  but  said  it,  was  evi- 
denced by  the  modest  but  delicate  little 
wedding  that  took  place  not  long  after, 
at  which  Fred  and  Margery  were  the 
principal  parties  interested,  and,  if  their 
faces  were  any  indication,  the  very  hap- 
piest people  that  could  be  found  any- 
where. 


JOKE    ON    CITY  FELLOW. 

"Did  you  ever  notice,"  asked  the  neck- 
tie clerk,  "how  the  average  city  fellow 
lords  it  over  the  country  boy?  Thinks 
he's  wiser  and  better,  you  know.  It's 
natural.  I  thought  that  way  until  I 
mixed  with  a  few  simon  pure  country 
boys,  and  then  I  tumbled.  You  see,  my 
old  man  bought  a  farm  down  in  Kansas, 
and  I  went  down  there  to  run  affairs. 
I  was  pie  for  the  rubes.  Course  I 
couldn't  milk  a  cow,  and  that  tickled 
them  to  death.  But  I  learned  to  milk, 
on  the  quiet,  you  know,  and  figured  on 
turning  the  laugh.  I  got  so  I  could 
play  a  regular  tune  in  the  pail,  and 
thought  I  was  on  to  everything.  I  was 
a  fool,  too.  Well,  one  Sunday  the  boys 
held  an  outdoor  entertainment  in  a  pas- 
ture. Everything  was  allowed  but  bit- 
ing and  scratching.  Of  course  I  got  the 
brunt  of  the  rustic  wit,  and  it  wasn't 
half  bad,  either.  But  when  it  was  passed 
around  that  I  couldn't  milk  a  cow  I  just 
smiled.  'Anyone  want  to  bet?'  I  asked, 
thinking  of  some  easy  money.  They 
figured  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
scratched  up  $10,  and  I  covered  it.  'Trot 
'er  out,'  I  says,  feeling  kind  of  guilty. 
They  didn't  know  about  my  private  les- 
sons. Well,"  continued  the  necktie 
clerk,  arranging  his  stock  on  the  table, 
"they  trotted  her  out — the  cow,  you 
know — and  I  settled  beside  her  on  a 
one-legged  stool  and  went  after  the 
juice.  But  nothing  came,  and  everybody 
guffawed.  I  couldn't  coax  any  milk  out 
of  that  critter  for  love  or  money.  The 
cow  stood  my  abuse  for  ten  minutes 
and  never  said  a  word.  She  was  a 
model  of  patience.  'I  quit.  It's  all 
yours,  gentlemen,'  I  says.  On  the  way 
home  I  confided  my  troubles  to  an  old 
farmer  who  had  witnessed  the  struggle. 
'No  more  farming  for  me,'  I  said. 
'Trouble  is  with  you  city  chaps  you 
never  learn,'  replied  the  old  man.  'Those 
boys  sicked  you  on  a  dead  issue.'  'Ex- 
plain, neighbor,'  I  said.  'Why,  nobody 
couldn't  milk  that  cow.  She's  been  dry 
for  two  months.'  " 


FOR    RATTLER'S  BITE. 

The  following  remedy  is  said  to  be 
a  splendid  antidote  for  the  rattler's  bite, 
provided  it  is  used  immediately  after 
bitten.  Take  a  pan  or  bowl  and  pour 
in  enough  kerosene  oil  to  cover  the 
wound.  It  will  draw  the  poison  out 
immediately,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  turn  perfectly  green;  then  pour 
out  the  oil  and  refill  the  bowl,  being 
careful  to  put  in  enough  oil  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  wound.  Leave  the  foot 
or  hand  in  the  oil  as  long  as  the  oil  turns 
green.  Then  put  on  a  poultice  of  plain 
table  salt  and  saturate  thoroughly  with 
oil.  Keep  this  up  for  about  an  hour 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  danger  of  fatal 
results. 


"That  barber  seems  to  be  doing  a 
rushing  business."  "Yes.  He  has  in- 
vented a  hair  tonic  that  smells  exactly 
like  gasoline."  "But — er — I  don't  see 
the  point."  "It  tickles  the  vanity  of  his 
patrons.  They  go  around  smelling  of 
gasoline,  and  this  gives  the  impression 
that  they  own  automobiles." 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


DOMESTIC  HINTS. 

French  Toast. — Break  and  beat  an 
egg  well;  then  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and 
one  gill  of  milk.  Dip  in  this  some  nice 
slices  of  bread;  have  the  frying-pan 
ready  with  some  hot  drippings,  and  fry 
the  bread  a  light  brown,  and  serve. 

Chicken  Pie. — Boil  chicken  until  ten- 
der, place  thin  layer  of  dough  in  a  pan, 
place  on  this  the  chicken  and  broth, 
add  a  spoonful  of  butter,  cover  with  thin 
layer  of  pastry  dough,  bake  a  light 
brown. 

Milk  Sponge  Cake. — Into  two  cups  of 
sugar  whip  four  beaten  eggs,  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  the  juice  and  rind  of 
half  a  lemon,  two  cups  of  flour  sifted 
with  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  and,  last  of  all,  a  cup  of  boiling 
milk,  added  slowly.  The  batter  is  very 
thin,  but  do  not  add  more  flour. 

To  Keep  Meat  Hot. — If  cooked  meat 
is  ready  for  table  before  it  is  required, 
place  it  on  a  dish  ready  to  be  served 
and  set  this  over  a  pan  of  boiling  water. 
Put  a  dish  over  the  meat  and  a  cloth 
over  all.  The  steam  will  keep  the  meat 
hot  for  a  long  time,  and  does  not  draw 
the  gravy  out  or  dry  it  up,  as  would 
happen  if  it  were  set  in  an  oven. 

Stuffed  Calves'  Hearts. — Cut  central 
muscles  out,  then  cover  with  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  water,  adding  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  six  cloves,  one  half  of  a 
bay-leaf;  soak  for  two  days;  wash,  and 
simmer  until  tender;  stuff  with  highly 
seasoned  bread  dressing;  brown  in  a  hot 
oven;  pour  thickened  gravy  about  the 
base;  garnish  with  sprigs  of  tender  young 
parsley. 

Mock  Duck. — Spread  a  slice  of  steak 
cut  from  the  top  of  the  round  with  a 
stuffing  made  as  for  a  chicken  or  tur- 
key. Roll  the  meat  up  and  tie  closely, 
then  steam  one  hour.  Put  the  steak  in  a 
small  baking  pan  and  rub  over  with  but- 
ler. Brush  with  a  beaten  egg,  pour  the 
liquid  from  the  dish  in  the  steamer  into 
the  pan  and  bake  until  tender.  Baste  of- 
ten with  liquid.  Serve  with  a  brown 
gravy  made  from  the  contents  of  the 
pan. 

German  Coffee  Cake. — One-half  cup 
each  of  butter,  lard  and  sugar,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  beaten  eggs,  one 
and  a  half  cups  of  milk,  one  compressed 
yeast  cake  and  four  cups  of  flour.  Stir 
butter,  lard  and  sugar  to  a  cream,  add 
salt  and  eggs,  lastly  the  milk  and  yeast 
cake,  which  has  been  previously  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  then  the  flour. 
The  batter  must  be  quite  stiff.  Beat 
hard  and  set  away  to  rise  overnight.  In 
the  morning  roll  out  to  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  put  into  pie  tins.  Let  it  rise 
again,  cover  with  melted  butter,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon  and  bake  for 
twenty  minutes. 

Grape-Fruit  Salad. — For  a  refreshing 
salad  get  some  small  grapefruit  and  cut 
them  into  halves;  scoop  out  the  pulp 
without  breaking  it,  and  scrape  the  shells 
clean;  save  all  the  juice  by  itself.  Make 
a  French  dressing  with  two  tablespoon- 
f uls  of  oil,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar 
or  lemon  juice,  and  a  little  salt,  and  add 
the  grapefruit  juice;  beat  well  together 
and  turn  over  the  fruit.  Heap  the  shells 
lightly,  and  serve  each  one  on  a  white 
leaf  of  lettuce,  if  that  is  obtainable;  if 
not,  then  merely  put  them  on  individual 
plates  as  they  are.  A  candied  or  ma- 
raschino cherry  can  top  each  shell  or 
half  an  English  walnut,  and  banana  cut 
in  even  pieces  may  be  mixed  with  the 
fruit.  Or,  if  one  prefers  having  grape- 
fruit as  a  first  course  to  the  dinner  in- 
stead of  oysters,  the  salad  may  be  made 
of  large  oranges,  preparing  them  in  the 
same  way. 


TO  WASH  A  SUNSHADE. 

As  sunshades  are  usually  light  in  color 
they  very  soon  become  soiled,  especially 
when  used  in  towns  where  smoke  and 
dust  abound,  and  as  they  are  somewhat 
expensive,  one  grudges  to  put  them 
aside  just  because  they  are  soiled.  How- 
ever, this  is  easily  avoided  by  the  appli- 
cation of  soap  and  water,  and  most  sun- 
shades look  almost  like  new  after  care- 
ful washing.  Method  of  washing:  Open 
the  sunshade  and  have  ready  a  tub  of 
warm  water,  a  piece  of  hard  soap  and  a 
nail  brush.  Rub  the  soap  thickly  on 
the  brush,  moisten  it  with  water  and 
carefully  brush  the  sunshade  on  the  out- 
side, paying  special  attention  to  the  dirt^ 
reeve  that  runs  up  the  middle  of  each 
division. 

Also  brush  carefully  round  the  top. 
This  should  be  done  with  as  little  press- 
ure as  possible,  for  fear  of  separating 
the  material  from  the  stick.  When  the 
outside  has  been  done,  the  sunshade 
should  be  reversed,  and  placed  on  a  ta- 
ble, and  each  division  brushed  on  the 
inside;  the  soap  should  then  be  removed 
by  pouring  clean  water  over  it.  Lastly, 
a  solution  of  gum  water  should  be 
poured  over  the  silk,  using  the  same  pro- 
portion of  gum  water  as  for  ordinary 
silk.  This  gives  a  slight  stiffening,  and 
when  dry  it  looks  almost  like  new. 

The  sunshade  must  be  left  open  until 
quite  dry;  it  dries  quicker  if  placed  in 
a  warm  room  or  near  a  fire.  If  there 
is  lace  on  the  sunshade,  this  must  be 
slightly  damped  and  ironed  on  the  wrong 
side. 


TRAINING  A  BABY. 

Begin  training  him  as  soon  as  he  is 
born.  Establish  at  once  regular  hours 
for  his  feeding  and  sleeping.  For  the 
first  four  weeks  feed  him  every  two 
hours  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  once 
at  10  p.  m.  and  once  at  2  a.  m.  After  a 
month  he  should  be  fed  every  two  and 
a  half  hours  between  6  a.  m.  and  6:30 
p.  m.j  with  two  night  feedings  as  before. 
When  he  is  two  months  old  he  presum- 
ably requires  stronger  food  and  more  of 
it,  and  from  that  time  on  he  needs  to  be 
fed  only  every  three  hours  from  6  a.  m. 
to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  additional  feeding  at 
10  p.  m. 

Stick  to  this  system  though  the  heavens 
fall.  A  large  amount  of  the  fretfulness 
and  moaning  of  infants  is  due  to  stomach 
disorders  brought  on  by  feedings  at  ir- 
regular intervals  and  in  irregular  quan- 
tities. Once  thoroughly  established,  the 
system  will  be  found  to  work  admirably. 
Go  into  the  Sloan  Maternity  Hospital  in 
New  York  City,  where  it  is  in  vogue,  and 
you  will  see  scores  of  newly  born  infants 
wake  up  like  clockwork  at  the  hours 
mentioned,  and  where  silence  had  reigned 
there  will  be  a  terrible  rumpus  until  food 
is  forthcoming.  If  your  baby,  however, 
should  continue  to  sleep  when  feeding 
time  comes  around,  don't  hesitate  to 
arouse  him.  Keep  him  strictly  to  busi- 
ness during  his  meal,  but  if  at  any  time 
he  shows  a  disposition  to  stop  short  of 
the  customary  allowance  let  him.  Babies 
have  rights.  Their  little  "tummies"  know 
better  than  you  when  they  need  a  rest. 


MY  CREED. 

Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes  of 
your  love  and  tenderness  sealed  up  until 
your  friends  are  dead.  Fill  their  lives 
with  sweetness.  Speak  approving,  cheer- 
ing words  while  their  ears  can  hear  them, 
and  while  their  hearts  can  be  thrilled  and 
made  happier  by  them;  the  kind  things 
you  mean  to  say  when  they  are  gone, 
say  before  they  go.  The  flowers  you 
mean  to  send  for  their  coffins,  send  to 
brighten  and  sweeten  their  homes  before 
they  leave  them.  If  my  friends  have  ala- 
baster boxes  laid  away,  full  of  fragrant 


perfumes  of  sympathy  and  affection, 
which  they  intend  to  break  over  my  dead 
body,  I  would  rather  they  would  bring 
them  out  in  my  weary  and  troubled 
hours,  and  open  them,  that  I  may  be 
refreshed  and  cheered  by  them  while  1 
need  them.  I  would  rather  have  a  plain 
coffin  without  a  flower,  a  funeral  without 
an  eulogy  than  a  life  without  the  sweet- 
ness of  love  and  sympathy.  Let  us  learn 
to  anoint  our  friends  before  their  burial. 
Post  mortem  kindness  does  not  cheer  the 
troubled  spirit.  Flowers  on  the  coffin 
cast  no  fragrance  backwards  over  life's 
weary  way. 


A  CATCH  QUESTION. 

The  civil  service  examiner  was  de- 
termining the  fitness  of  a  score  of  appli- 
cants for  the  police  force.  He  questioned 
them  in  artithmetic,  spelling  and  other 
standard  subjects,  and  then  said  he  would 
test  their  hearing.  He  took  his  watch 
from  his  pocket  and  held  it  to  the  ear  of 
a  tall,  handsome  young  man. 

"Do  you  hear  that  tick?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  perfectly,"  the  young  man  an- 
swered. 

He  held  it  a  foot  from  the  applicant's 
ear. 

"Still  hear  it?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Now  stand  back  three  paces." 
.  The  young  man  did  so. 

"Now,"  said  the  examiner,  "do  you 
hear  it  from  that  distance?" 

The  applicant  listened  intently.  Then 
he  smiled  and  nodded.  "I  still  hear  it, 
sir,"  he  said. 

"You  have  the  most  wonderful  hearing 
I  ever  came  across,"  said  the  examiner, 
enthusiastically.  "That  watch  hasn't 
been  running  for  three  weeks." 


HIS  INCOME. 

There  was  a  certain  well-known  singer 
in  London  many  years  ago  who  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart  greatly  exaggerated 
to  the  tax  collector  his  own  assessment. 
"The  fact  is,"  he  afterward  confessed  to 
the  commissioners,  "I  have  not  1,000 
pence  of  certain  income."  "But  are  you 
not  stage  manager  to  the  opera  house?" 
"Yes,  but  there  is  no  salary  attached  to 
it."  "But  you  teach?"  "Yes,  but  I  have 
no  pupils."  "Then  you  are  a  concert 
singer?"  "True,  but  I  have  no  engage- 
ments." "At  all  events  you  have  a  very 
good  salary  at  Drury  Lane?"  "A  very 
good  one,  but  then  it's  never  paid."  Un- 
der these  .circumstances  the  tax  was  re- 
mitted. 


New  Office  Boy — Your  wife  wants 
you  at  the  phone,  sir.  Mr.  Mormondub 
— Boy,  how  many  times  must  I  tell  you 
to  get  the  name  and  number  of  the 
peison  who  calls  up? 


HINTS    TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

To  clean  a  clock  lay  in  the  bottom  a 
rag  saturated  with  kerosene  oil.  The 
fumes  will  loosen  the  dirt  and  it  will 
drop  out.  In  a  few  days  remove  and 
place  another  saturated  rag  in  the  clock, 
the  fumes  of  which  will  lubricate  the 
works. 

A  small,  stiff  brush  should  be  used 
for  cleaning  all  vegetables  that  grow 
under  ground.  It  will  remove  the  dirt 
which  often  stains  the  hands. 

Another  useful  brush  for  use  in  the 
kitchen  is  a  small  soft  varnish  one  for 
brushing  biscuits,  bread,  rolls  and  pastry 
shells  with  melted  butter. 

Fresh  green  vegetables  will  retain 
their  bright  color  best  if  cooked  uncov- 
ered. The  steam  confined  beneath  the 
cover  of  the  kettle  deadens  any  fresh 
coloring. 

Spinach  will  be  much  improved  in 
color  if  it  is  quickly  boiled  in  salted  wa- 
ter until  nearly  tender,  then  drained  and 
dropped  into  cold  water  until  chilled. 
It  should  then  be  thoroughly  drained, 
after  which  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Never  use  a  whole  egg  to  clear  your 
coffee.  If  it  is  properly  made  from  cold 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  mo- 
ments after  it  boils  it  is  sufficiently 
cleared  without  egg.  Some  housekeep- 
ers, however,  think  that  egg  gives  cof- 
fee a  richness. 

The  finest  white  French  china,  with  a 
narrow  gold  border  and  a  gold  crest  or 
monogram  at  one  side,  is  the  newest 
and  best  style. 

The  latest  fashion  is  not  to  drape  cur- 
tains or  portieres.  The  lines  should  be 
straight  and  simple.  To  have  your 
room  artistic,  figured  draperies  should 
not  be  used  with  figured  wallpaper. 
With  a  plain  wall  have  figured  curtains 
and  vice  versa.  Few  window  curtains 
come  below  the  sill,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  collect  the  dust  from  the  floor. 

Japanese  prints,  simply  framed,  are 
pretty  for  your  guest  room,  especially 
against  a  yellow  or  buff  background. 


"Women,"  shouted  the  female  lecturer, 
"are  classed  by  this  great  and  much 
praised  government  with  Indians  and 
idiots!    What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Hadn't  heard  the  Indians  or  idiots 
complaining,"  growled  the  crusty  old 
bachelor  in  the  back  row. 


"I  tell  you,  man  was  not  meant  to  live 
alone.  The  young  man  in  business  who 
is  not  married  is  seriously  handicapped." 
"That's  what!  Not  being  able  to  put  his 
property  in  his  wife's  name,  he's  at  the 
mercy  of  his  creditors." 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  25,  1907. 

WHEAT. 

Prices  are  still  tending  upward,  both 
here  and  in  the  East.  The  financial 
depression  being  experienced  by  San 
Francisco  lias  had  no  apparent  effect  on 
the  local  market,  except  that  in  some 
cases  buyers  say  that  their  orders  would 
otherwise  be  larger  than  they  are.  The 
lower  grades  of  wheat,  fair  to  good 
shipping  grain,  bring  from  $1.4(1  to 
$1.47},  while  the  best  milling  is  quoted 
at  from  $1.50  to  $1.00,  with  extra  fancy 
sometimes  being  a  little  above  even  the 
latter  figure.  Conditions  in  the  East 
and  abroad  are  very  poor,  indicating  a 
small  wheat  crop  for  the  world  this 
year.  On  this  supposition,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  buying  for  simulation,  all 
over  the  country.  Local  brokers  are 
generally  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  local  prices  will  be  very 
much  advanced  over  what  they  are 
now.  Judging  from  previous  years, 
they  have  nearly  reached  the  tup  notch. 
While  the  crop  in  California  is  admitted 
to  promise  very  little,  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho,  it  will  probably  l>e 
good,  maybe  better  than  usual. 

BARLEY. 

Very  little  barley  is  on  the  market 
and  were  it  not  for  the  contracts  already 
entered  into  by  many  dealers,  little 
would  be  offered  for  sale.  Business  is 
slow  in  the  old  grain,  practically  noth- 
ing being  done  except  for  filling  orders. 
Feed  barley  is  generally  quoted  at  about 
$1.27$  per  cental.  The  new  crop  is  not 
expected  in  until  July  I. 

OATS. 

With  the  market  practically  cleaned 
up,  there  is  nothing  doing  in  the  oats 
business.  In  the  North  there  is  still  a 
quantity  of  the  grain  left,  but  holders 
are  asking  so  much  that  buyers  will  not 
take  any.  They  prefer  to  wait  and  see 
definitely  what  the  issue  will  be  before 
committing  themselves  with  orders  of 
any  size.  The  grain  is  quoted  at  from 
$1.45  to  $1.65. 

COKN. 

With  scarcely  any  grain  coming  in  to 
the  market,  things  are  very  dull  in 
corn,  and  practically  no  trading  is  being 
done. 

RYE. 

The  situation  is  just  the  same  as  last 
week,  the  quotations  showing  no  change. 
There  is  not  much  doing,  though  the 
grain  is  firm  at  the  previous  prices. 

FLOUR. 

All  the  millers,  both  here  and  in  the 
North,  seem  to  have  all  the  business 
they  can  attend  to,  and  are  not  making 
any  efforts  to  get  orders  at  present  quo- 
tations. The  larger  millers  are  not  dis- 
posed to  quote  any  prices  at  all  until  the 
new  crop  is  ready.  The  prices  of  wheat 
have  kept  on  rising  all  the  time.  In 
Chicago  the  market  price  of  wheat  in- 
creased 21  cents  i*?r  bushel  from  the  1st 
to  the  22nd  of  May,  and  five  bushels  are 
represented  in  a  barrel  of  flour.  The 
price  was  put  up  $1  per  barrel,  and  since 
then  the  wheat  has  gone  higher,  so  that 
another  rise  in  the  East  is  to  be  looked 
for.  On  the  Coast  a  flour  famine  is 
looked  for  by  some.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle barrel  available  for  foreign  ship- 
ment during  the  next  month  from  any 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  milling  concerns. 
Portland  produces  more  flour  than  any 
other  Coast  port,  but  the  supplies  there 
are  down  very  low.  The  great  short- 
age is  due  entirely  to  an  enormous 
( Mental  demand.  In  former  seasons 
there  have  been  times  when  the  Oriental 
flour  orders  came  in  faster,  but  the  drain 
has  never  been  so  great  and  steady  as 
on  this  occasion.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  flour  orders  that  have  been  accepted 
by  the  milling  trade  is  fully  double  that 
of  all  previous  records.  One  reason  for 
this  unusually  heavy  demand  from  the 
<  )rient  is  the  fact  that  when  this  year's 
wheat  crop  was  being  ground  into  flour 
the  ( )riental  supply  of  flour  was  practi- 


cally exhausted.  Following  this  came 
the  famine  in  Japan.  This  caused  the 
importation  of  a  much  larger  amount  of 
flour  into  that  country  than  usual,  and 
shipments  from  the  I'nited  States  were 
augmented  by  similar  conditions  in 
( Ihina. 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Millstuffs  are  coining  in  freely,  and 
the  demand  is  small  nowadays.  Con- 
ditions this  spring  have  been  favorable 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  green  stuff, 
which  is  principally  responsible  for  the 
slack  demand  for  other  feed.  During 
the  past  week  prices  of  mi  lis  toffs  have 
fallen  about  $1  per  ton  all  around.  Bran 
and  shorts  are  generally  quoted  at  $10, 
middlings  ordinarily  at  $25,  though 
very  fancy  goods  sometimes  fetch  as 
high  as  £27. 

HAY. 

Hay  arrivals  for  the  week  just  ended 
show  little  change  from  the  totals  of 
last  week,  being  3,640  in  comparison 
with  3,650  tons.  Shipments  were 
brought  through  moderately  until  Mon- 
day, on  which  date  1,200  tons  came  in. 
There  was  a  weak  market  then,  but 
light  arrivals  the  next  day  restored  the 
normal  tone.  There  is  a  decided  under- 
current of  weakness  in  the  whole  situa- 
tion, however,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
hay  is  offering  from  all  sides.  If  trans- 
portation could  be  secured,  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  lot  more  arriving 
every  day.  The  first  car  of  volunteer 
hay  arrived  during  this  week  from 
Fresno  county,  bringing  a  price  of  $14, 
which  was  probably  somewhat  above 
the  actual  value  because  of  its  being 
the  first  car  in.  The  general  increased 
disturbance  here,  resulting  from  finan- 
cial and  labor  troubles,  has  caused 
marked  weakness  in  trading,  so  that  at 
present  the  dealers  are  feeling  rather 
pessimistic.  The  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  abundant  supplies  of  vol- 
unteer hay  during  the  summer,  with 
choice  wheat  hay  bringing  slightly 
better  prices  than  volunteer,  but  still 
lower  than  at  present. 

BEANS. 

A  slightly  stronger  feeling  is  noted  in 
blackeye  beans  and  Lima-,  though 
other  grades  continue  about  as  usual. 
There  is  not  much  being  done  as  yet, 
tin  nigh  the  demand  continues  fairly 
strong. 

POULTRY. 

There  has  been  all  the  week  a  supply 
considerably  larger  than  the  demand, 
with  the  result  that  the  market  remains 
a-  weak  as  ever,  with  little  probability 
of  much  increase  in  prices  until  the 
financial  situation  in  San  Francisco 
clears  up.  Especially  in  live  poultry  is 
this  the  case.  In  frozen  fowls  from  the 
Kast  the  supply  is  keeping  down  to  fit 
the  demand  very  nicely.  Many  of  the 
commission  houses  in  San  Francisco 
were  forced  to  keep  chickens  several 
days  before  they  could  be  disposed  of — 
a  thing  which  is  very  unusual  in  recent 
times.  The  prices  of  live  stock  remain 
about  the  same  as  last  week,  with  a 
tendency  toward  further  weakness. 

BITTER. 
Very  poor  dairy  conditions  are  held 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  continued  high 
prices  of  butter,  which  is  still  quoted  at 
22  cents.  No  rain  to  speak  of  has  fallen 
since  the  first  of  April  and  the  green 
feed  in  many  country  districts  is  dried 
up.  The  high  prices  which  have  to  be 
paid  for  all  sorts  of  grain  feed  make  the 
fanners  slower  about  parting  with  dairy 
products,  thus  forcing  up  the  price. 
Some  of  those  interested  in  the  business 
are  telling  the  commission  men  that  not 
for  thirty  years  has  the  dairy  condition 
been  so  unfavorable  as  this  year  in 
California.  The  Kastern  market  for 
butter  is  even  higher  than  here.  The 
quotation  there  this  week  is  about  2:5 
cents,  and  indications  are  that  no  butter 
will  come  here  from  the  Fast  this  year. 
In  previous  years  the  Eastern  market 
has  generally  been  lower  than  that  in 
San  Francisco. 

CHEESE. 

The  market  in  this  commodity  shows 
little  change  since  last  week,  though 


apparently  it  is  a  trifle  firmer.  The 
quotation  now  i>  12  cents  per  pound, 
while  last  week  the  most  of  the  time 
1  U  cents  was  accepted  willingly.  Sup- 
plies are  not  so  large,  but  no  great  de- 
crease isexpected  for  some  time  to  come. 

KOGS. 

Everybody  has  been  surprised  at  the 
great  production  of  eggs  this  spring, 
which  has  been  much  larger  than  ex- 
pected. The  quotation  now  being  given 
is  19  cents  for  first  grade,  with  poorer 
eggs  in  proportion.  All  the  dealers 
have  completed  their  storing,  and  con- 
sequently the  demand  is  small  from 
them,  and  the  financial  condition  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  quietness  of 
the  retail  trade.  Most  of  the  storing 
was  done  when  the  prices  were  about 
22  cents,  but  the  dealers  are  comforting 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that,  if 
they  had  all  waited  for  this  price,  it 
would  not  have  come,  as  it  would  have 
been  forced  up  by  the  demand.  It  is 
the  opinion  generally  held  that  eggs 
have  touched  bedrock  prices  for  this 
season,  and  the  only  change  that  can 
come  will  be  upward. 

POTATOES. 

Daring  the  week  the  demand  for  old 
pitatoes  has  continued  very  strong,  and 
no  difficulty  is  found  in  disposing  of 
that  can  be  obtained  provided  the 
quality  is  good.  Some  of  the  potatoes 
offered  are  of  inferior  quality  and  are 
hard  to  sell  at  good  keeping  prices,  though 
even  poor  stock  is  selling  lietter  than 
three  weeks  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
new  potatoes  have  been  dropping 
slightly,  and  3.i  cents  is  rarely  obtained. 
Generally  3  cents  or  less  is  taken  for 
new  potatoes,  though  the  best  grade 
will  occasionally  bring  a  fancy  figure. 
Much  of  the  stock  coming  in  is  small 
and  can  not  be  sold  at  good  advantage. 
Large  quantities  of  new  potatoes  are 
arriving  daily. 

VEGETABLES. 

Canners  are  taking  all  sorts  of  cheap 
peas  this  week,  paying  low  prices  for 
any  quality  they  can  get.  There  is  a 
fair  supply  of  the  good  grades,  which  at 
times  bring  as  high  as  4  cents,  though 
this  is  rare.  Marrow  fats,  garden  and 
telephone  peas  are  bringing  the  highest 
prices.  String  beans  are  coming  in  in 
widely  different  condition.  Young  and 
tender  goods  bring  up  to  9  cents  per 
pound,  and  from  that  the  prices  range 
down  to  as  low  as  3  cents  for  poorer  and 
harder  beans.  For  fresh  Los  Angeles 
beans,  the  general  price  quoted  is  5  or 
6  cents.  Local  beans  do  a  good  deal 
better,  generally.  Rhubarb  is  coming 
in  very  slowly,  but  the  demand  i-  so 
small  that  the  quotations  remain  at  the 
old  figures.  Most  of  the  asparagus 
coming  in  goes  to  the  canners,  very 
little  fancy  stock  coming  in  for  retail 
trade.  For  summer  squash  the  prices 
are  dropping  steadily.  It  i>  now  hard 
to  get  $1  a  box,  though  early  in  the 
week  this  figure  was  obtained  for  extra 
good  squash. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

It  is  about  the  end  of  the  season  for 
cold  storage  apples  and  the  stocks  are 
nearly  exhausted.  The  prices,  though 
weak,  continue  at  about  the  old  quota- 
tions, $1.50  to  $2  per  box.  There  are  no 
good  Hawaiian  bananas  on  the  market 
now,  owing  to  the  recent  wind  storms 
in  the  Islands,  which  have  destroyed  a 
good  part  of  the  crop.  The  New  ( )rleans 
product  is  in  fair  supply  and  is  quoted 
at  from  $3  to  $3.50  jier  bunch.  Cherries 
are  coming  in  in  large  quantities  ami 
the  prices  are  dropping  all  the  time. 
Canners  are  beginning  to  use  the  hold- 
over cherries  for  pie  fruit.  Good  sound- 
keeping  strawberries  are  practically  un- 
changed, selliug  at  good  prices,  but  over- 
ripe fruit  goes  at  almost  any  price. 

CITRUS  PRUITSs 

In  all  kinds  of  citrus  fruits  the  market 
is  weak.  Limes  and  lemons  are  in  over 
supply  and  dropping.  It  takes  a  very 
fancy  lime  to  bring  as  high  as  $5  a  box, 
the  general  quotation  being  about  $4.50. 
I^emons  are  weaker.  Oranges  are  not 
much  in  demand,  the  strike  conditions 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  tin-  .stockholders  of  the  Orangera1  Business 
laSOCl&Uoi]  a  Corporation )  for  the  election  or 
i  (Hirers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  come  liefore 
it.  will  be  helil  at  its  principal  place  of  business 
at  the  Merchants  Kxchange  Building,  No.  431 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  10  o'clock  a.  M..  on  Tuesrlav,  June  11, 
1907.  A.  I).  I.i  Mi  AN.  President. 

CHAKI.KS  WOOD,  Secretary. 
Dated  May  7,  1907. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STOCKMKN— Here  is  your  chance  to  secure  a 
First-class,  Well  Improved  Stock  Ranch 

in  Honoma  county,  at  your  own  terms.  Wood 
enough  on  the  place  to  pay  for  it  several  times, 
and  uear  the  EL  H.  For  full  particulars,  address 
W.  W.  (1.,  Box  No.  92,  this  office. 


making  against  their  sale.  It  is  the  end 
of  the  season  for  navals,  which  are  sell- 
ing with  difficulty  at  from  $1  to  $3. 
Late  Yalencias  bring  as  high  as  $3.50 
and  $4  per  box. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

High  prices  seem  to  be  the  rule  every- 
where as  regards  the  1907  crops.  Brisk 
buying  of  new  crop  prunes  is  reported  at 
various  points  in  the  interior  at  prices 
ranging  from  2ij  to  3|  cents  with  Santa 
Clara  holders  generally  holding  for  four 
cents.  Old  crop  prunes  in  stock  here 
have  advanced  in  sympathy  with  the 
buying  of  the  coming  crop.  New  crop 
fresh  apricots  are  bringing  $70  "  orchard 
run,"  which  means  that  the  small 
amount  dried  will  be  held  at  prohiba- 
tive  prices.  Peaches  are  steady  but  not 
so  buoyant  as  prunes  and  apricots. 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  very  dull  with 
prices  no  higher.  At  the  recent  sales  in 
Oregon,  some  hops  sold  as  low  as  4 
cents,  and  about  the  best  now  held  there 
are  bringing  not  over  7  cents.  Here  10 
cents  is  about  the  top  price. 

WOOL. 

Wool  continues  very  quiet  here, 
though  there  is  a  good  ileal  of  activity 
in  the  northwest  and  in  Utah.  About 
80,000  pounds  changed  hands  at  Walla 
Walla  this  week  at  prices  ranging  from 
12  to  18  cents. 
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FREE 


VETERINARY 

ADVICE 

Dr.  8.  A.  Tuttle,  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon of  long  experience  has  writ- 
tea  a  book  entitled  "Veterinary 
Experience"  on  the  diseases  of 
horses,  giving  symptoms  and 
treatment  in  plain  terms.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  diagram! 
showing  the  skeleton  and  circu- 
,  latory  and  digestive  systems  with 
preferences  that  make  them  plain. 
'Tells  how  to  buy  a  horse  and 
know  whether  it  19  sound  or  not.  Every  horse  owner 
ehould  have  one.    It  is  sent  to  any  one. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

1b  the  only  guaranteed  cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  recent 
Shoo  BolU  and  Callous.  It  locates  lameness,  relieves 
and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bone,  Cockle  Joints.  Crease 
Heel,  Scralchea,  Catarrh,  etc.  Send  today  ana  get  the 
book  free  and  information  about  Dr.  Tuttle's  specifics, 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co..    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Redlngton  &  Company.  San  Francisco,  California 
W.  A.  Shaw,  1209  W.  Washington  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Entomological. 


WAYS  WITH  CUTWORMS. 

It  is  getting  rather  late  to  fight  cut- 
worms this  season  in  California,  but  an 
outline  of  methods  may  cling  in  some- 
one's memory  until  the  worms  come 
again.  The  following  ways  are  described 
by  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Johnson  of  the  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station: 

Cutworms  are  dull  green  or  greenish 
brown  caterpillars  which  eat  at  night  and 
hide  by  day  one  or  two  inches  deep  in 
the  loose  soil  not  far  from  the  place 
where  they  do  the  injury.  They  are 
from  one-half  to  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  length  and  have  a  curious  habit  of 
curling  up  and  playing  "possum"  wlun 
disturbed. 

In  the  garden  where  only  a  few  cab- 
bage or  tomato  plants  are  to  be  set, 
paper  collars  may  be  used.  These  are 
easily  made  from  strips  of  stiff  paper  or 
cardboard.  Take  a  piece  about  two  inches 
wide  and  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  Bend 
it  so  as  to  form  a  ring  and  pin  the  ends 
together,  or  fasten  them  with  a  paper 
clip.  Place  this  ring  over  the  plant  and 
press  it  down  into  the  loose  earth  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  leaving  the  rest 
above  ground.  The  worms  will  not  or- 
dinarily crawl  over  or  dig  under  these 
and,  unless  a  worm  has  been  accidently 
enclosed,  the  plant  is  very  well  protected. 

When  it  is  desired  to  rid  larger  areas, 
the  worms  may  be  poisoned.  This  is 
best  done  before  the  field  is  planted  or  at 
least  before  the  crop  comes  above  the 
ground.  Under  these  conditions  there  is 
nothing  but  the  poisoned  bait  for  the 
worms  to  eat  and  they  are  more  easily 
caught. 

Arsenic  bran  mash  is  an  excellent  rem- 
edy. Take  fifty  pounds  of  bran  and  stir 
into  it  a  gallon  of  water  into  which  a 
cup  full  of  molasses  or  other  sweetening 
has  been  mixed.  Add  water  sufficient  to 
make  the  mixture  run  readily  through 
the  fingers.  Into  this  quantity  stir  very 
thoroughly  a  pound  of  arsenic,  Paris 
green,  arsenoid,  or  any  arsenical  poison. 
This  mixture  is  to  be  scattered  over  the 
field  late  in  the  day  so  that  the  worms 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  eat  it  be- 
fore it  has  dried. 

A  more  efficient  remedy,  though  one 
which  requires  more  labor,  is  the  use  of 
poisoned  alfalfa.  Spray  heavily  with 
Paris  green  or  other  arsenical  mixture,  a 
growing  patch  of  alfalfa  or  grass,  mow 
close  to  the  ground  and  spread  over  the 
field  in  small  handfulls.  If  desirable,  take 
a  pail  or  barrel  of  water.  Into  this  mix 
an  arsenical  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  Cut  the  alfalfa 
and  dip  it  into  the  poisoned  water  before 
scattering  it  over  the  field.  The  water 
must  be  constantly  stirred  because  the 
arsenicals  settle  very  rapidly  and  the 
top  soon  becomes  too  weak  to  make  the 
alfalfa  sufficiently  poisonous. 

In  the  entomological  garden  at  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  I  used 
this  method  and  collected  a  number  of 
worms  from  under  the  bunches.  Eighty- 
four  per  cent  of  them  died  from  the 
poison. 


BAMBOO  SAP. 

In  replying  to  a  California  inquiry  as 
to  the  use  of  the  sap  of  the  bamboo  in 
India,  Consul-General  William  H.  Mich- 
ael, of  Calcutta,  supplies  the  following 
information : 

The  sap  of  the  female  bamboo  is  used 
for  medicinal  purposes  in  India,  and  it 
may  be  had  in  the  Indian  bazaars  of  Cal- 
cutta at  from  41  cents  to  $1.35  per 
pound,  the  latter  being  the  specially 
white  and  calcined  tabashir.  "Tabasheer," 
or  "banslochan,"  is  sold  in  all  Indian  ba- 
zaars, as  it  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  times  as  a  medicinal  agent,  its  use 
as  such  having,  it  is  supposed,  originated 
among  the  aboriginal  tribes.  It  is  also 
known  in  Borneo,  and  was  an  article  of 
commerce  with  early  Arab  traders  of 
the  East.  Its  properties  are  said  to  be 
strengthening,  tonic,  and  cooling.  A 
deal  has  been  written  about  tabasheer  or 
tabashir  in  Hindu  medical  works  which 
have  been  reviewed  by  modern  writers. 
It  has  been  analyzed  and  has  been  shown 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  silica,  with 
traces  of  lime  and  potash.  With  our 
present  knowledge  of  medicine,  such  an 
article  is  not  calculated  to  be  very  effica- 
cious, but  from  its  remarkable  occurrence 
in  the  hollows  of  bamboos  the  eastern 
mind  has  long  associated  it  with  mirac- 
ulous powers. 


THE  DOG. 


The  following,  taken  from  an  ex- 
change, we  consider  an  appropriate  arti- 
cle under  the  existing  circumstances  at 
this  place: 

"Nine  days  was  Zachary  T.  Weyand  of 
Harrison  Gulch,  near  Weaverville,  miss- 
ing; then  his  mangled  body  was  found 
at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  down  which  he 
evidently  had  fallen.  By  the  corpse  of 
his  master  lay  his  dog,  half  frozen,  more 
than  half  starved,  but  still  on  guard." 

By  the  Lord  Harry,  gentlemen — and 
ladies,  too, — the  very  thought  of  it  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  want  to  shake 
hands  with  his  dog,  if  the  fine  creature 
would  condescend  to  meet  him  half  way, 
and  it  would.  Oh,  do  not  smile  at  the 
thought  of  condescension  in  such  a  case. 
Where  is  the  man  who  in  loyalty  and  de- 
votion is  the  peer  of  his  good  dog? 
Where  is  the  man  who  is  equally  certain 
never  to  desert  the  one  he  loves,  even 
though  death's  cold  shadow  is  upon  him? 
Honestly,  now,  would  it  not  puzzle  you 
a  little  absolutely  to  guarantee  that  you 
know  this  man?  Yet  these  qualities  are 
of  the  very  highest  humanity  knows. 

All  honor  to  the  dog,  I  say.  Let's 
take  a  few  lessons  from  him,  and  let  us 
also  trust  that  when  we  get  over  to  the 
still  unseen  side  he  will  take  a  stroll 
with  us  on  some  glorified  evening  and 
explain  to  us  why  it  was  that  he  could 
not  talk  while  he  was  on  this  side  of  the 


IT    MADE    A  DIFFERENCE. 

An  excited  man  rushed  into  a  lawyer's 
office  and  without  any  preliminary  burst 
out,  "Has  a  husband  a  right  to  open  his 
wife's  letters?"  "Certainly,  sir,  certain- 
ly," was  the  reply.  "Open  all  you 
please."  "Well,  here  is  a  letter  my  wife 
has  written  to  your  wife  and  asked  me 
to  deliver.  I  think  there's  something 
unpleasant  in  it  about  me.  I  wish  you'd 
open  it  and  if  there  is  just  burn  it." 
"Humph!  Does  my  wife  know  your  wife 
is  to  going  to  write  to  her?"  "Yes." 
"And  if  my  wife  doesn't  get  this  letter 
she'll  soon  find  it  out,  won't  she?"  "Of 
course."  "On  second  thoughts,"  said 
the  lawyer  thoughtfully,  "I  believe  there 
is  a  legal  finding  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
a  criminal  offense  to  open  a  wife's  let- 
ters. I  couldn't  take  the  risk,  sir;  in- 
deed,  I  couldn't." 


A  Summer  Vacation 
in  Your  Kitchen 


Don't  swelter  this 
summer  with  the  tem- 
perature at  110.  Get 
a  New  Perfection 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil 
Stove  and  have  a  cool 
kitchen.  The 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  00  Cook-Stove 

produces  a  working  flame  instantly.    Blue  flame  means  highly 
concentrated  heat,  no  soot,  no  dirt.    Oil  is  always  at  a  maintained 
level,  ensuring  a  uniform  flame.    Made  in  three  sizes.  Every 
stove  warranted.     If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  to  our 
nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


The    fXM.wAk  T  is  the  best  lamp  for 

all-round  house- 
hold use.  Made 
of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled.  Perfectly 
constructed;  absolutely  safe ;  unexcelled  in  light-giving 
power ;  an  ornament  to  any  room.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY, 

INCORPORATED 


It  is  said  that  a  French  painter  one 
day  visited  the  salon  in  Paris  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  who  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  selection,  and  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  securing  the 
acceptance  of  the  painter's  work.  When 
the  artist  came  near  his  picture  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"Good  gracious!  you're  exhibiting  my 
picture  the  wrong  side  up!" 

"Hush!"  was  the  reply;  "the  commit- 
tee refused  it  the  other  way." 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

f    W  JM\A 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  aud  Fertilizer.     liy  F.  D.  COllUUN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few  years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
iuformation  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  hai 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  tlus  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Kccent  experiment! 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Nit 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  fnr  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  brincer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  fanner,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment,  of  the  whole  suh'crt  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  bo 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Croirs,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation.  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  HniliuR,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff,  Alfalfa 
in  Bcef-Mak'ng,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy.  Alfalfa  fur 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horse  s  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  for 
Shccp-Rai-ung,  Alfalfa  for  Bees.  Alfalfa  fnr  foul- 
fey  Alfalfa  for  Fond  Preparation,  Alfalfa  fnr  Town 
and  Oitv,  Alfalfa  fnr  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Cull ore, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2  x  9  Inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.   Price  S2.00. 
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Citrus  Trees 


TRUE  TO  NAME. 

And  embracing  all  the 
Htandard  sorts  are  to  be 
had  of  our  establish- 
ment. Hear  in  mind  that 
we  are  the  largest  grow- 
ers of  Citrus  Trees  in  the 
world,  and  our  stock  has 
been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  at  every  world's 
fair  in  the  world  where 
we  have  shown.  Our 
line  booklet,  containing 
50,000  words  and  over  100 
illustrations,  gives  you 
all  the  points  on  Citrus 
Culture.  Price  25  cents. 
Can  we  send  you  a  copy? 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nursery 

SAN   DIMAS,  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

l'KOl'HIETOK. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  860  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cat. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa ;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  find  all  under  cultivation  ;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well ;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  lirewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch — unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mall  delivery  daily.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


Wf  tu*C  bt*£t  mat, rig  th(  Bon  PfuK  L»ddlT 

tine*  l&'x  and  thouaaocU  of  ibtm  ar<  oov  to 
uae.  Thrr  at  lithrtf,  riroogo  mi  rtilUr  thAo 
•or  other  make  A  10-h.  Udder  vciftu  15  lb*. 
*o  Hut  cirti  and  hoyi  (u  haodlt  tbrro.  Each 
U'P  to  braced  with  lout  win  braces.  Wt  will 
ship  on*  or  bor  to  *ar  S.  P.  R.  R.  Station 
Cablomia.oa  irucpt  ol  pita-JU  ci*U  ptr  (»ol 

JUlm.  «er  A  Cv,.  Sao  Uiralrp  UJ* 
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Don't  Push 

The  horse  can  draw  the 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


WicaAxh 


to  the  wheels. 
No  other  lubri- 
cant ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  savesso  much 
horsepower.  Next  time 
try  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


The  Apiary. 


The  Peculiar  Honey  Year  in  Southern 
California. 

Various  conditions  haye  prevailed  in 
California  this  winter  and  spring,  and  the 
beekeepers  have  run  afoul  of  some  of 
them.  A  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  speaking  of  the  coast  region, 
where  darker  days  ruled  than  in  the 
interior,  gives  the  following  account: 

Bees  are  dying  every  day  this  spring, 
while  there  are  flowers  in  abundance.  In 
some  places  the  bee-men  have  to  feed 
their  bees  daily  on  sugar  to  keep  them 
alive,  while  in  the  hills  and  orange  groves 
there  are  millions  of  blossoms. 

This  strange  condition  is  laid  to  the 
cool,  cloudy  weather  which  is  a  great 
hardship  on  the  busy  bee,  and  which  has 
prevented  the  development  of  the  honey- 
producing  element  in  the  flowers.  A  con- 
tinuation of  such  weather  as  has  pre- 
vailed the  past  week  will  cut  down  the 
honey-supply  materially.  A  week  of  sun- 
shine will  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
valuable  colonies  of  bees  throughout 
Southern  California. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  conditions  as 
indicated  by  reports  received  by  H.  J. 
Mercer,  Secretary  of  the  California  Na- 
tional Honey-Producers'  Association. 
Mr.  Mercer  believes  that  unless  there  is 
a  decided  change  in  weather  conditions 
within  a  few  days,  the  crop  will  fall  far 
behind  that  of  last  year,  and  that  also 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  bee- 
keepers. 

Reports  come  from  various  sections 
that  the  bees  start  out  to  gather  honey, 
load  themselves  down,  and  then  are  over- 
come by  the  cool  and  damp  weather,  and 
fall  along  the  way  to  die  of  exhaustion. 
This  is  a  condition  reported  from  various 
bee-ranches  in  widely  scattered  localities. 

Then  the  bees  will  not  go  out  on  the 
cold  and  foggy  mornings,  and,  as  a  result, 
there  is  a  consumption  of  the  honey  al- 
ready stored  in  the  hives.  In  some  cases 
colonies  have  eaten  themselves  out  of 
honey-supply,  and  actually  have  starved 
before  their  condition  was  discovered, 
and  all  this  has  occurred  within  a  very 
few  days. 

On  April  25  a  shipment  of  1000  pounds 
of  white  granulated  sugar  was  sent  up  to 
Charles  Ebert,  in  the  canyon  above 
Azusa,  to  feed  his  bees  that  are  on  the 
point  of  starving.  Other  bee-keepers 
have  been  feeding  for  the  previous  two 
weeks — the  very  period  when  the  bees 
ought  to  be  laying  in  large  amounts  of 
honey. 

Such  reports  come  from  La  Canada, 
I'rovidencia  and  Chatsworth.  Emerson 
brothers,  near  Fullerton,  who  have  1200 
colonies  of  bees,  report  that  the  bees  are 
dying  of  exhaustion  these  cool  days,  and 
that  they  have  consumed  their  supplies 
in  many  cases. 

Similar  reports  come  from  T.  O.  An- 


drews, of  Corona,  who  has  400  colonies, 
and  from  J.  W.  George,  at  Perris,  River- 
side county,  who  has  gone  into  bee-keep- 
ing on  an  extensive  scale.  A  like  dis- 
couraging report  comes  from  M.  H. 
Mendleson,  of  Piru,  who  has  begun  to 
feed  his  bees  to  keep  them  from  starving 
on  a  ranch  which  has  been  famous  for  its 
fruit-trees,  and  which  has  been  simply 
aglow  with  blossoms. 

The  bee-ranch  of  L.  E.  Mercer,  in  the 
Castaic  Canyon,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  close  to 
2000  colonies  in  this  canyon,  and  has 
them  scattered  about  in  6  locations.  The 
season  started  in  with  brightest  prospects 
for  a  record-breaking  year  for  honey-pro- 
ducers, says  this  veteran  bee-man.  There 
was  a  wealth  of  blossoms,  brought  about 
by  the  extensive  wet  season,  but  this  has 
not  availed.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Mer- 
cer estimated  that  he  would  have  fully 
100  tons  of  honey  from  this  season's 
work.  Now  he  has  scaled  this  down  to 
a  crop  of  50  tons,  and  unless  there  is  a 
change  very  soon  in  weather  conditions, 
he  thinks  this  will  still  be  reduced. 

The  bee  and  honey  business  has 
reached  an  extent  in  Southern  California 
that  is  little  realized.  The  report  of  last 
year  made  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Statistician,  gives  the  number  of  colo- 
nies of  bees  as  40,000,  and  their  values  as 
$200,000;  and  the  amount  of  bees-wax 
marketed  as  9000  pounds,  with  a  value 
of  $2050. 

E.  A.  Fischer,  Inspector  of  Apiaries 
for  Los  Angeles  county,  said  yesterday 
that  he  is  convinced  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  fully  10,000  colonies  of  bees 
in  this  county  since  the  report  was 
made.  He  has  been  waging  a  constant 
war  against  the  spread  of  "foul  brood," 
and  believes  that  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  honey-producers  the  pest  will  be 
kept  down  to  the  minimum. 

The  first  honey  to  come  into  the  Los 
Angeles  markets  is  from  the  orange- 
growing  section,  stetching  from  Pasa- 
dena to  San  Bernardino  and  Redlands. 
This  orange-blossom  honey  is  generally 
of  fine  quality,  but  it  has  the  objection 
of  granulating  quickly.  The  first  arrivals 
of  this  honey  are  now  due;  but  honey 
merchants  in  Los  Angeles  said  yester- 
day that  there  is  no  prospect  of  ship- 
ments here  for  at  least  3  weeks. 

A  factor  showing  the  extent  of  the 
honey  industry  is  the  record  of  sales  by 
one  firm  in  this  city  which  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  supplying  bee-keepers.  This 
shows  that  there  were  sent  out  from  the 
place  last  year  more  than  50,000  5-gallon 
cans  for  the  storage  of  honey. 

Anticipating  a  shortage  of  crop,  H.  J. 
Mercer  has  bene  storing  honey  for  the 
past  2  years,  and  since  last  July  he  has 
sold  to  Los  Angeles  merchants  alone 
honey  amounting  to  $35,000.  This  sur- 
plus honey  is  now  well  cleaned  out,  and 
with  the  partial  failure  of  the  present 
season's  crop,  there  is  certain  to  be  a 
soaring  of  honey-prices  that  will  make 
the  sweet  substance  taste  like  money. 

The  National  pure-food  law,  which  has 
affected  the  marketing  of  so  many  prod- 
ucts, has  also  had  its  effect  on  the 
honey-market,  and  has  put  the  produc- 
ers of  pure  extracted  honey  in  their 
proper  position,  where  they  do  not  have 
to  compete  with  adulterated  honeys. 

The  merchants  now  require  whole- 
salers of  extracted  honey  to  give  them 
a  written  guarantee  of  its  purity,  as  a 
matter  of  protection  to  the  merchants, 
and  this  is  gladly  done  by  the  concerns 
which  have  heretofore  had  to  compete 
with  the  "dope." 


"Mr.  Buggins,"  said  the  attending 
physician  gravely,  "I  am  afraid  your 
wife's  mind  is  gone."  "Well,  I'm  not 
surprised,"  replied  Mr.  B.  "She's  been 
giving  me  a  piece  of  it  every  day  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  she  didn't  have 
a  whole  lot  to  start  on!" 


X 


Wherever  You  Find 

A  Dollar 
You  Find  a  Yankee. 


And  the  Yankee  usually  connects  with 
the  dollar. 

Hundreds  of  Yankees  have  found  the 
dollar  they  were  looking  for  on  the  rich 
plains  of  Sunny  Southern  Alberta,  Can- 
ada.— They  have  not  only  found  a  dollar 
but  they  have  found  fortunes. 

There  never  was  such  an  opening  for 
the  farmer  anywhere  as  is  ofEered  on  the 
great  i  rrigated  tract  of  the  Canadian  Pac- 
ific railway  in  Southern  Alberta. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  raising  good 
crops  in  Southern  Alberta  without  the 
help  of  irrigation  but  with  its  help  the 
results  are  almost  fabulous  —  Always 
plenty  of  water  for  crops  and  live  stock. 

All  kinds  of  grain,  root  crops,  live 
stock  and  poultry  thrive  and  produce 
enormously  in  this  fertile  soil  when  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  moisture  is  furnished. 

In  the  Canadian  Pacific  tract  there  are 
about  3,000,000  acres,  one-half  of  which 


pleted.  Thousands  of  acres  are  now  un- 
der irrigation  ditches  and  are  being  of- 
fered for  sale  at  prices  so  low  that  every 
man  should  have  a  farm. 

In  a  few  years  more  the  low  priced 
land  will  be  gone — settlers  are  entering 
the  last  great  west  in  hundreds  and 
thousands — Prices  of  farming  lands  are 
bound  to  rise  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
the  man  who  buys  now  in  the  right  spot 
is  the  man  who  will  reap  the  harvest  of 
dollars. 

The  right  spot  is  the  great  irrigated 
tract  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  write  and  find 
out  about  it  cannot  help  but  acknowledge 
that  the  best  opportunity  for  investment 
in  farming  lands  is  here. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  until  you  are 
thoroughly  satisfied — The  only  way  you 
can  be  satisfied  is  to  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and-  let  us  tell  you  bow  to 
visit  this  favored  locality  at  small  expense 
and  see  for  yourself. 


will  be  irrigated  when  the  project  is  com- 

Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Colonization  Co.,  Ltd. 

61  Ninth  Avenue.  West.  Calaary.  Alberta  Canada 

Sales  Department,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Irrigated  Lands.  1( 


LARGE 
PROFITS 

for  the  men  who  invest  in 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 
If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay.  write  us 
all  about  it.     We  can  help  you.     If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  getting  started.     No  charge  for  advice. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

GENERAL   OFFICES : 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

107  First  St..  123  N.  Main  Si. 

Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

.Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  .Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  \Va9h. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  Jit  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing.  &nd  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DKH  NAII.I.EN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  orts.  ?20 ;  Kullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  825;  lilowplpe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Scud  for  circular. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOR  SAI.K  IN  LOTS  TO  Sl  IT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


June  1,  1907. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


SECURITY 
GALL.  SALVE 


POSITIVELY  HEALS 

SORE  SHOULDERS 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 

HORSES  and  MULES 

T  HEALS  THEM  ANYWAY 

IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 
IF  NOT  SOLD  IN  tOUfl  TOWN  WE  WILL  SEND  ' 

r-  r-fc  r—  f— —  sample,  it  you  send  ui 

|™ri^Z^Z  thanameol  your  dealer 

Put  up  In  20c,  50c  and  Si.oo  Cans, 

money  back  if  it  fails 
Security  Remedy  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN 


F0B  BARB  WIRE  a  ALL  CUTS  USE 
SECURITY  ANTISEPTIC  HEALER 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp- 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

BARGAINS  in  Registered  Holstein  Cattle;  Cows, 
Heifers,  Young  Bulls;  400  head  to  select  from 
Write  for  what  you  want.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.,  Stockton.   Phone  Suburban  91. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  0.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS  AT  AUCTION. — My  entire  prize- 
winning  herd  will  be  sold  June  8,  1907,  at  my 
ranch,  near  San  Jose.  For  particulars  inquire 
F.  H.  BURKE,  30  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.  Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Temporary  address, 


San  Mateo,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


It.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


FOR    SALE— Pure    bred   Swiss  Milch  (ioats. 
J  AMES  H.  H  ESTER,  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Walte,  Perkins,  Cal 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Ca  talogue— FREE 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
87.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County. 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
i  irr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Cataloeuefree.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31°,Wii61  McAllister  St.,  S.  F 


Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADITD  Blake,  Motrin  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrCIV   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


TULARE  GRANGE  PICNIC. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Grangers  of  Tu- 
lare county  held  a  joint  picnic  at  the 
Pavilion  in  Tulare  City;  those  from 
Dinuba  and  Orosi  came  by  special  train 
225  strong,  all  wearing  a  neat  bouquet 
of  grain.  Tulare  Grange  met  the  visit- 
ors and  escorted  them  to  the  Pavilion; 
a  dray  was  secured  to  convey  the 
numerous  baskets  and  boxes  to  the 
grounds.  In  time  many  long  tables 
were  filled  with  the  good  things  to  eat, 
having  been  prepared  by  the  earnest 
and  faithful  Matrons  of  this  fertile  val- 
ley. 

After  the  feast,  the  audience  was 
called  to  order  by  Past  Master  Miss 
Amanda  Swanson,  introducing  Frank 
H.  Stiles,  Master  of  Tulare  Grange, 
who  delivered  an  able  address  of  wel- 
come. Dinuba  and  Orosi  Grangers  re- 
sponded in  a  fitting  manner. 

Rev.  Bro.  Fix,  of  Dinuba,  was  full  of 
surprises  from  the  time  the  train  left 
Dinuba.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
there  was  no  standing  room  on  the 
train;  surprised  to  observe  that  every- 
body along  the  route  was  wondering 
what  all  these  farmers  were  going  to  do, 

Bro.  Emmett  Barber  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  mutual  fire  insurance 
among  the  farmers;  stating  that  such  a 
mutual  fire  insurance  company  would 
be  in  operation  soon  in  Tulare  county. 
He  also  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
closer  co-operation  among  the  farmers 
in  all  lines  of  work. 

Bro.  Thomas  Jacob,  member  of  the 
State  Grange  executive  committee,  re- 
ferred to  the  substantial  growth  of  the 
Order  in  this  State  —  several  new 
(Iranges  and  many  members  having 
been  added. 

Worthy  Master  (iriffith,  of  the  State 
Grange,  in  an  able  address  informed 
those  present  the  importance  of  standing 
together  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
and  orchardist.  Afterwards  an  inter- 
esting literary  and  musical  program 
was  rendered.  As  the  night  was  com- 
ing on  all  turned  toward  their  homes, 
hoping  that  the  Grangers  will  each  year 
unite  on  the  third  Saturday  of  May  in 
holding  a  joint  picnic. 

Tulare.  E.  C.  Shoemaker. 


GREAT  UNDERTAKING  IN  SCHOOL 

GARDENS. 

Cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco,  flax,  in  fact, 
all  the  staple  products  of  the  South,  as 
well  as  native  vegetables,  will  be  grown 
this  summer  by  young  agriculturists  on 
their  plots  in  Philadelphia's  school  gar- 
dens. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  called 
by  the  new  supervising  principal  of 
school  gardens,  Miss  Stella  Nathan, 
recently,  plans  were  made  for  opening 
ten  gardens  on  April  15. 

These  gardens  will  accommodate  2,000 
little  farmers,  and  will  provide  work 
for  7,000  more  children,  who  will  hold 
class  plots,  to  be,  visited  weekly  with 
their  teachers. 

The  gardens  will  be  in  charge  of  nine 
principals  and  ten  assistants.  Five 
adult  gardeners  will  do  the  hea  vy  work. 

All  the  teachers  are  experienced,  and 
the  real  work  of  laying  off  plots  and 
planting  seeds  will  begin  as  soon  after 
April  15  as  the  weather  permits. 

Just  now  the  young  women  who  will 
conduct  the  gardens  are  studying  indi- 
cations which  point  to  the  probable  con- 
ditions of  crops,  preparing  to  wage  war 
on  insect  pests,  getting  their  hoes  and 
rakes  clean  of  winter  rust,  and  prepar- 
paring  for  a  strenuous  season. 


A  KICK  ABOUT  HAY. 

To  the  Editor:  Much  of  the  hay  in 
this  vicinity,  and  elsewhere  in  Cali- 
fornia, last  year  was  badly  damaged  by 
the  rain.  After  selling  in  the  field 
what  was  good  of  it,  the  rest  of  it  was 
baled  in  such  a  way  that  its  rottenness 
could  not  be  detected  until  opened. 
Thousands  of  tons  were  thus  palmed  off 
for  good  hay,  and  the  stock,  as  well  as 
I  the  owners,  were  made  to  suffer.  Of 


Why 
Poultry  Die 

An  enormous  amount  of  money  is  lost 
to  poultrymen  through  simple  neglect. 
Hens  die  for  want  of  a  proper  tonic  to  pre- 
vent indigestion  or  ward  off  disease.  All 
fowls,  especially  those  in  confinement,  need  a  corrective 
or  tonic — something  to  assist  digestion,  and  compel 
a  healthy  activity  of  each  organ. 

HESS 
Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

is  such  a  tonic.  It  contains  iron  for  the  blood,  and  ni- 
trates to  eliminate  poisonous  matter  from  the  system. 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  stimulant ;  it  acts  in  a  natural 
manner,  compelling  the  organs  of  digestion  to  convert  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  food  into  bone,  muscle,  feathers, 
eggs,  etc.    Hence,  it  makes  the  hen  healthy  and  prolific. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  has  high  medicinal  proper- 
ties, being  a  cure  for  gapes,  cholera,  roup,  indigestion,  etc., 
and  by  its  special  germicidal  principle,  it  destroys  the  cause 
of  nearly  all  poultry  disease.  It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr. 
Hess  (M.D.,  D.  V.  S.)and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  poultry 
associations  in  United  States  and  Canada.  Sold  on  a  writ- 
ten guarantee.  It  costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  30  fowls. 

\yz  lb.  package,  35c.   12  lbs.  $1.75 

5  lbs.  85c.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.50 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book  free. 

Off.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Instant  Louse  Killer  Kins  Lice. 
THE  PE1ALUHA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma,  Callforal 
Paclflo  Coast  Distributors. 


all  mean  swindlers,  of  all  mean  men, 
the  meanest  is  one  that  practices  impo- 
sition on  dumb  animals.    Where  is  the 
hay  inspector?      H.  H.  Bancroft. 
Concord. 

HOW  TO  GET  MORE  HELP  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  work  of  every  commercial  organi- 
zation throughout  California  is  devoted 
to  increasing  population  by  bringing  in 
a  desirable  class  of  immigrants,  and  to 
this  end  The  California  Promotion 
Committee  has  urged  that  material 
assistance  can  be  given  by  the  people 
of  a  community  if  they  will  constitute 
themselves  into  individual  committees 
on  population  by  writing  letters  to  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  their  old  homes. 
Right  in  line  with  this  idea  is  the  ex- 
perience of  the  man  who  is  said  to  be 
best  informed  on  immigration  matters 
in  the  United  States,  Robert  Watchorn, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration, stationed  at  Ellis  Island,  New 
York.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  New 
York,  at  which  were  present  many 
representatives  of  organizations  inter- 
ested in  inducing  settlers  to  go  to  their 
localities,  Mr.  Watchorn  was  closely 
questioned,  especially  by  Colvin  B. 
Brown,  manager  of  the  Eastern  Bureau 
cf  The  California  Promotion  Committee, 
regarding  necessary  elements  to  induce 
immigrants  to  settle  in  special  localities. 
In  speaking  of  this  Mr.  Watchorn  said: 

"The  two  elements  which  enter  into 
the  settlement  of  the  immigrant  are 
high  wages  and  certainty  of  continuous 
employment ;  and  that  the  information 
regarding  these  things  be  corroborated 
by  correspondence  with  friends  here  in 
America.  If  foreigners  in  California 
would  write  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  in  Europe  that  wages  are  high 
and  that  there  is  certainty  of  continuous 
employment,  a  tremendous  tide  of  im- 
migration would  immediately  set  in 
toward  California." 

Mr.  Watchorn  said  that  if  this  in- 
formation can  reach  New  York  from 
reliable  sources,  thousands  of  letters 
will  be  sent  from  there  to  Europe  and 
many  will  come  on  these  representations 
alone. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee 


has  constantly  urged  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  write  to  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  other  lands,  and  also  to  send 
such  names  to  the  Committee,  which 
would  also  write  to  them.  In  writing 
these  letters  if  the  writer  makes  a  point 
of  telling  his  friends  that  the  local  com- 
mercial organizations,  and  The  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee  will  give 
truthful  and  reliable  answers  to  all 
correspondence,  they  will  serve  a  good 
end  and  enable  these  organizations  to 
do  much  greater  work. 

If  every  farmer  in  California  who  has 
come  here  from  some  other  country  or 
some  other  State  will  write  letters  back 
to  his  old  home,  and  will  also  send 
names  in  to  The  California  Promotion 
Committee,  he  will  be  doing  big  work 
toward  building  up  the  State,  and  espe- 
cially in  bringing  in  men  and  women 
who  will  solve  the  industrial  question 
of  sufficient  labor  supply  for  the  agri- 
cultural districts. 

The  Committee  will  write  to  all  people 
whose  names  are  sent  in,  and  in  doing 
so  will  tell  at  whose  instigation  they 
are  writing.  In  this  way  the  person 
receiving  the  letter  will  know  that  their 
California  friends  have  not  forgotten 
them. 


About  Farm  Power. 

The  simple  gasoline  engines  manufactured  by 
the  International  Harvester  Company  are  doing 
much  in  revolutionizing  farm  work.  Many  is 
the  place  they  are  now  employed  where  formerly 
slow,  laborious  hand  labor  had  to  be  resorted  to. 
There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  times  and  places 
where  power  of  some  kind  can  be  used  on  a 
farm.  With  the  perfecting  of  gasoline  engines  a 
long  step  was  taken  forward,  lightening  of  farm 
burdens.  With  the  perfecting  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
engines,  the  farm  power  problem  wascompletely 
solved.  These  engines  were  made  not  only  reli- 
able but  also  simple,  so  that  farmers  who  are 
not  supposed  to  be  mechanics  could  run  them. 
The  I.  H.  C.  engines  quickly  made  the  tread 
mills  and  the  old-fashioned  horse  powers  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  I.  H.  C.  engines  furnish  an  eco- 
nomical power,  because  they  use  little  fuel. 
They  can  be  adapted  to  use  alcohol  as  well  as 
gasoline,  and  therefore  are  destined  to  be  run 
cheaply.  They  can  be  had  In  many  sizes,  such 
as  can  easily  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  and 
are  especially  adapted  to  light  work.  Local 
International  agents  can  supply  catalogs  and 
give  particulars  about  these  engines. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  Piles  produce  moisture  and  cause  itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  cured  by  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy, 
btops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  60c  a 
Jar  atdrugglsts  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  Writs 
me  about  your  case.    Dfj.  B03ANKO,  Phllada.Pa. 
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A  Safe  Axe 

Every  Keen  Kutter  Axe  is  fastened 
to  the  helve  by  the  Grellner  Ever- 
lasting Lock  Wedge  (used  only  in 
Keen  Kutter  tools) — a  simple  de- 
vice which  once  driven  home  in 
any  tool  unites  head  and  handle  so 
securely  that  only  fire  can  sepa- 
rate them.    Hence  a 


Axe  cannot  fly  off  to  the  annoyance 
and  danger  of  the  chopper. 

Look  for  the  Keen  Kutter  trademark.  It 
covers  this  "safe  axe"  and  also  better,  truer 
Saws,  Planes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Augers, 
Braces,  Bits,  Gimlets,  Chisels,  Gouges, 
Squares,  Bevels,  etc.,  than  is  possible  to  find 
under  any  other  name,  as  well  as  Forks, 
Hoes,  Rakes,  Scythes,  etc.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  write  us. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Lont  After 
the  Price  is  Forgotten."   K.  C.  Simnions. 

Trailcmnrk  Kt'KiHtered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.). 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Colusa  County. 

PRUNES  IN  DEMAND.— The  Sat- 
urday Bee:  Prune  prices  will  be  higher 
this  year,  though  the  local  growers  did 
well  with  last  season's  crops.  A  buyer 
from  one  of  the  large  fruit  packing 
houses  has  been  over  the  local  field,  and 
announces  that  the  Colusa  county  crop 
of  prunes  will  be  about  two-thirds  of  its 
normal  yield.  Despite  the  rains,  the  fruit 
is  of  a  good  size. 

Glenn  County. 

ALFALFA  FEEDING  OF  SHEEP 
PAYS. — The  Saturday  Bee:  There  has 
been  some  apprehension  among  sheep 
men  that  the  putting  in  of  the  Govern- 
ment irrigation  system  would  not  be  a 
good  thing  for  their  business  in  that  it 
would  reduce  the  number  of  sheep  here- 
abouts. To  satisfy  themselves  that  this 
would  not  be  so,  some  of  our  sheep  men 
have  been  conducting  tests,  taking  sheep 
out  of  the  flock  and  feeding  them  on  al- 
falfa, instead  of  allowing  them  to  run 
the  range  and  just  obtain  enough  to 
keep  alive. 

M.  E.  Bryan  took  one  sheep  from  his 
flock  and.  after  such  a  test,  found  that 
the  wool  clip  was  doubled.  James  Mas- 
terson,  folowing  the  same  plan  with  five 
sheep,  found  that  the  clip  amounted  to 
forty-five  pounds,  or  nine  pounds  to  the 
sheep,  while  four  and  one-half  pounds 
is  ordinarily  considered  a  good  average 
clip  to  a  sheep. 

Feeding  on  alfalfa  thus  doubles  the 
clip:  produces  better  mutton,  and  will 
also  insure  a  larger  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  breeding,  making  it  possible 
with  a  smaller  number  of  sheep  on  forty 
icres  of  alfalfa  to  get  better  results. 

CHICO  MAN  BUYS  WOOL.— 
There  was  made  here  yesterday  a  sale  of 
wool  that  indicates  that  the  sheep  busi- 
ness is  a  pretty  good  one.  S.  A.  Reyn- 
olds, of  Chico,  bought  from  various  par- 
ties 183  bales  of  wool,  for  which  he  paid 
about  $14,000.  Of  this  lot,  135  bales 
brought  the  sheep  men  $10,550,  or  an 
average  of  24  cents  per  pound,  the  bal- 
ance running  from  20  to  23  cents  per 
pound. 

By  the  20th  all  the  sheep  will  be  out 
of  the  valley  and  into  the  mountains. 
The  sheep  men  are  only  waiting  for  per- 
mits to  get  into  the  Stony  Creek  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Yuba  County. 

WOOL  PRICES  ARE  RATHER 
LOW. — The  Saturday  Bee:  The  highest 
price  paid  for  wool  yesterday  at  the  reg- 
ular sale  of  the  spring  clip  conducted 
under  the  rules  of  the  Yuba  and  Sutter 
Counties  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
was  24  cents.  At  that  figure  the  Marys- 
ville  Woolen  Mills,  managed  by  Tatter- 
son  Brothers,  of  Stockton,  took  a  small 
lot,  244  pounds,  from  G.  A.  Galligan,  and 
another  small  lot  from  J.  F.  Gatjens. 

The  next  best  price  was  paid  by  the 
same  concern,  purchasing  at  23yi  cents 
from  Eli  Davis  and  J.  E.  Walsh.  F.  E. 
Green  took  some  at  the  same  figure 
from  N.  E.  Bartholomew,  4851  pounds. 
At  23J4  cents  E.  H.  Tryon  purchased 
the  L.  Summy  lot  of  1070  pounds  and 
the  local  woolen  mills  took  T.  A.  Gal- 
braith's  clip  at  23  cents.  Others  who 
sold  were:  A.  B.  Sanford  and  W.  R. 
Uhinehart  at  21 cents;  R.  McMurray 
at  22  cents;  G.  W.  Barnes,  R.  H.  Elkins 
and  C.  Immendorfer  at  21  }4  cents;  H. 
A.  Austin  and  W.  H.  Stoker  at  21  % 
cents;  Sol  Zeigler  at  22]/2  cents;  W.  L. 
Finch  at  22%  cents;  J.  F.  Krull  at  21 
cents;  J.  F.  Kimball  at  21  Mi  cents;  W. 
McAlpine  at  20J4  cents;  J.  H.  Edwards 
at  20^  cents;  H.  Chism  at  20^^  cents, 
and  Louis  llickeson  at  19  cents,  the  low- 
est figure. 


The  buyers  present,  or  represented  by 

a  substitute,  were:  F.  E.  Green,  F.  B. 
Findley  &  Co.,  Marysville  Woolen  Mills, 
Jos.  llaugh  and  E.  II.  Tryon. 

Sixteen  lots,  one  containing  21,000 
pounds  and  another  15,000  pounds,  were 
not  sold,  the  bids  offered  not  coming 
up  to  the  expectations  of  the  owners. 

ALFALFA-RAISED  SHEEP  MADE 
PROFITS.— Oroville  Weekly  Register: 
There  has  been  some  apprehension 
among  sheep  men  of  Glenn  County  that 
the  putting  in  of  the  Government  irri- 
gation system  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  their  business  in  that  it  would  reduce 
the  number  of  sheep  hereabouts.  To 
satisfy  themselves  that  this  would  not  be 
So,  some  of  the  sheep  men  have  been 
conducting  tests  among  sheep  out  of 
the  flock  and  feeding  them  on  alfalfa 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  run  the 
range  and  just  obtain  enough  to  keep 
alive.  M.  E.  Bryan  took  one  sheep  from 
his  Hock,  and  after  such  a  test  found 
that  the  wool  clip  was  doubled.  Janus 
Ifasterson,  following  the  same  plan  with 
five  sheep,  found  that  the  clip  amounted 
to  forty-five  pounds,  or  nine  pounds  to 
the  sheep,  while  four  and  one-half 
pounds  is  ordinarily  considered  a  good 
average  clip  to  a  sheep. 

J.  M.  Hastings  brought  to  the  Argus 
office  last  week  a  branch  of  the  first- 
crop  alfalfa,  which  measured  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  length,  and  the  top  had  been 
broken  off  before  we  measured  it.  This 
was  grown  on  his  place  a  mile  or  so 
•east  of  town,  near  the  Butte  county 
canal.  Four  crops  a  year  like  that  would 
keep  one  man  busy  on  a  very  few  acres. 

Santa  Clara  County. 

EXPERIMENTING  FOR  WAY  TO 
KILL  HARMFUL  TESTS.— The  San 
Jose  Herald:  Professor  Woodworth  of 
the  University  of  California  and  his  staff 
of  student  helpers  are  engaged  in  an 
elaborate  experiment  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  discovery  of  an  effective 
means  of  destroying  harmful  insects.  In 
the  course  of  this  experiment  thousands 
of  insects  are  collected  and  fed  upon 
leaves  treated  beforehand  with  a  select- 
ed arsenic  preparation. 

The  purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  and  effects  of 
arsenical  poisoning  upon  the  various  in- 
sect pests  which  have  caused  agricultur- 
ists so  much  trouble.  Through  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Adams  fund,  $5000  of  which 
was  turned  over  to  the  entomological 
department  last  January,  Professor 
Woodworth  was  enabled  to  launch  the 
experiment  at  once.  It  is  a  plan  that  he 
has  had  in  mind  for  some  time,  but  has 
been  unable  to  carry  it  out  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  funds  in  his  department. 

The  experiment,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  ever  launched  in  this  country, 
involved  the  expenditure  of  several 
thousand  dollars  and  the  employment  of 
a  corps  of  trained  assistants  for  a  couple 
of  months.  The  principal  part  of  the 
work  is  collecting  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands such  insect  pests  as  caterpillars, 
mosquitoes,  potato  bugs,  codling  moths 
and  all  the  various  pests  which  annoy 
the  fruit  growers. 

These  are  taken  in  lots  of  about  1000 
each  and  sealed  up  in  transparent  gela- 
tine capsules  about  the  size  of  a  qui- 
nine capsule.  Within  the  prison  cell  of 
each  squirming  little  prisoner  is  placed 
a  small  portion  of  leaf  containing  ar- 
senic poison.  The  amount  of  poison 
varies  slightly  with  each  batch  of  in- 
sects. In  some  cases  other  varieties 
of  poisons  are  used.  In  this  way  Pro- 
fessor Woodworth  expects  to  be  able 
to  determine  with  scientific  exactness 
just  what  proportion  of  poison  to  use 
in  fighting  the  pest  and  what  poisons 
will  give  the  best  results.  The  experi- 
ment is  being  watched  by  scientists  all 
o\er    the    country.      Professor  Wood- 


worth  hopes  to  have  the  practical  work 
completed  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
bulletin  which  will  be  then  issued  on 
the  results  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ever  issued  by  the  University 
of  California. 

San    Bernardino  County. 

PLANT  ORANGE  GROVES  BE- 
LOW LEVEL  OF  SEA.— The  Evening 
Index:  There  is  a  well-founded  rumor 
that  a  syndicate  of  wealthy  men  are  pro- 
posing to  plant  large  orange  groves  on 
the  slope  lands  of  the  valley,  says  the 
Coachella  Submarine.  While  the  rumor 
is  of  the  vaguest  as  to  details,  yet  we 
say  it  is  well  founded,  because  of  the 
known  capabilities  of  these  lands  for 
the  growing  of  oranges  weeks  ahead  of 
the  earliest  of  other  localities.  The 
enormous  price  obtained  for  the  early 
fruit  makes  the  prospect  for  the  capi- 
talist in  the  way  of  profits  better  than 
a  sure-thing  diamond  mine.  A  3000-acre 
grove  man  who  was  in  the  valley  a  short 
time  ago,  and  whose  name  we  have  been 
requested  to  withhold,  stated  that  groves 
at  the  highest  lands  could  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  having  water  pumped  to  them 
for  miles. 

Yolo  County. 

FRUIT  CONDITIONS— The  Satur- 
day Bee:  A  meeting  of  the  County 
Board  of  Horticulture  was  held  in  Brod- 
crick  yesterday.  All  the  commissioners, 
August  Brinck  of  Winters,  Hayward 
Reed  of  Broderick,  and  T.  D.  Morrin 
of  Rumsey,  were  present.  Various  sub- 
jects of  importance  to  the  fruit  growers 
were  discussed. 

The  commissioners  reported  that  the 
almond  and  apricot  crops  will  be  short 
practically  over  the  county.  All  other 
fruit  crops,  especially  around  Winters 
and  in  Capay  Valley,  will  be  good. 


Precise  Boarding  Mistress — Mr.  Blunt, 
shall  1  tender  you  some  more  of  the 
chicken?  Mr.  Blunt— No,  thank  you! 
But,  if  you  can  tender  this  piece  you 
have  already  served  me,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you. 


Guest  (facetiously) — There  are  two 
spoons  in  my  tea  cup.  What  is  that 
a  sign  of?  Hostess'  Little  Son — That's 
a  sign  that  someone  else  hasn't  got  any 
spoon. 


Friend — If  you  love  Miss  Gotrox,  old 
man,  why  don't  you  marry  her?  Bach- 
elor Doctor— Heavens!  man,  she  is  one 
of  my  best  patients! — Judge. 


WHY  ANIMALS  NEED  A  TONIC. 

If  a  man  were  to  deliberately  and  logically 
reason  out  tlie  lust  method  of  feeding  for  profit, 
lie  would  naturally  theorize  as  to  what  would 
Ik  lu  st  for  his  own  physical  needs  and  apply  the 
practice  in  the  care  of  his  domestic  aiiiinnls. 
Such  a  course  would  eliminate  guesswork.  For 
were  a  man  to  lie  held  up  and  stall-fed,  he  would 
soon  refuse  f<xxl.  How,  then,  can  we  ask  the 
most  gluttonous  of  our  domestic  animals  to  con- 
sume a  stated  quantity  of  rations  each  day  with- 
out believing  that  at  some  time  during  the 
crowding  period  a  portion  of  the  herd  would  not 
get  "oil  their  feed. 

Let  us  study  the  different  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  some  of  the  phenomena  which  govern 
it.  Stomach  digestion  is  carried  on  only  lu  an 
acid  medium— that  Is,  the  juices  of  the  stomach 
have  a  sour  taste  and  smell,  and  turns  litmus 
paper  red;  hence  strong  alkalies  retard  diges- 
tion by  neutralising  the  acids. 

Next,  digestion  is  carried  on  most  rapidly  at 
a  temperature  of  the  body,  about  H8u  In  man. 
IU1  in  the  horse  and  ox;  hence,  large  draughts 
of  cold  liquids  immediately  after  eating  checks 
the  process  of  digestion  until  the  temperature 
is  again  elevated  to  that  of  the  body. 

Food,  after  being  softened  by  the  saliva  and 
acted  on  by  the  stomach-ferments,  passes  Into 
the  intestines,  where  It  receives  or  Is  mixed  with 
the  secretions  from  the  pancreas  and  walls  or 
the  intestines  themselves  iSuccus  Interlcusi. 
These  secretions  act  upon  the  food,  completing 
the  process  of  digestion,  rendering  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  a  soft,  semi-liquid  mass,  capable 
of  being  sucked  up  by  the  millions  of  little 
mouths  that  dip  down  Into  it  and  draw  out  the 
liquid  portions  and  carry  them  away  to  build  up 
bone,  muscle,  nerves,  horn,  skin,  hoof,  or  repair 
waste,  or  store  away  fat. 

To  aid  these  sucking  tulies  to  take  up  the  nu- 
tritious portions  of  the  food,  the  bowels  keep  up 
a  constant  churning  motion  that  brings  tin  food 
in  Contact  with  the  absorbents  and  aid  them  In 
taking  It  up— also  In  forcing  their  contents  on- 
ward into  the  general  circulation. 

Intestinal  digestion  and  absorption  Is  hastened 
by  certain  tonics  or  stimulants  which  Increase 
the  action  of  the  glands  of  secretion. 

Intestinal  digestion  and  absorption  Is  hastened 
bv  certain  tonics  or  stimulants  which  Increase 
the  action  os  the  glands  of  secretion. 

Substances  which  have  the  power  of  so  affect- 
ing the  gastro  intestinal  mucous  membrane  as 
tn  Increase  Its  functions  greatly  and  thereby  aid 
digestion  and  absorption,  are  known  as  tonics  or 
simple  bitters.  They  differ  from  stimulants  In 
being  slower  in  their  action  but  more  permanent 
in  their  effects. 

Dr.  Mess  Stock  Food  Is  probably  the  best  of 
food  tonics  because  it  is  from  the  prescription 
of  a  veterinarian  and  M.  P..  and  Is  prepared  by 
Dr.  Hess  A  (  lark,  Ashland,  Ohio.  This  food 
tonic  produces  natural  hunger.  Hunger  or  de- 
sire for  food  results  from  Impressions  made  on 
the  nervous  system— a  cry  of  the  system  for 
nutrition— an  evidence  of  good  digestion  and 
assimilation.  Where  this  particular  food  tonic 
has  been  thoroughly  testea  It  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  of  exceeding  value  In  not  only 
keeping  the  animal  fed  In  a  healthy  condition, 
but  aids  in  the  proper  assimilation  of  all  rations 
fed.  milking  it  a  valuable  adjunct  to  feeding  for 
any  purpose. 
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The  Dairy. 


MILK  AND  BEEF  AND  SHORT- 
HORNS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hetherton  of 
York  England  for  an  interesting  copy  of 
the  London  Farmer  and  Stock  Breeder 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  milk  and  beef 
based  upon  the  gratifying  sale  of  dairy 
shorthorns  bred  by  Mr.  George  Taylor 
where  71  animals  sold  for  an  average  of 
about  $300  each.  The  philosophy  of  the 
occurrence  and  its  relations  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  leading  editorial: 

Where  Shorthorn  breeders  congregate 
the  fact  is  frequently  made  apparent 
that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  have  not 
quite  lain  down  together.  For  many 
years  the  beef  type  of  Shorthorn  has 
carried  all  before  it,  and  today  the  bull 
breeder  is  probably  in  as  strong  a  posi- 
tion as  he  ever  was,  if  we  except  the 
remarkable  year  which  has  closed.  It 
seems  to  us  that  to  argue  that  the  Short- 
horn must  have  flesh  and  milk  reads 
like  a  reiteration  of  the  fact  that  the 
Shorthorn  is  the  Shorthorn.  It  would 
not  attain  to  its  world-wide  eminence 
were  it  not  capable  of  laying  on  flesh 
and  producing  milk  in  a  degree  un- 
equalled by  other  breeds,  and,  moreover, 
proving  itself  par  excellence  the  one 
breed  which  can  adapt  itself  to  the 
varied  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
which  are  demanded  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is,  however,  one  initial 
mistake  that  breeders  of  both  persua- 
sions seem  to  us  to  commit.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  a  herd  in  which  beef  and 
milk  is  combined  to  a  degree  of  super- 
excellence.  It  is  possible  to  have  the 
beef  type  of  Shorthorn  producing  a  fair 
quantity  of  milk,  and  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  heavy-milking  Shorthorn  pos- 
sessing an  aptitude  to  put  on  flesh  when 
dry.  But  to  combine  the  two  in  a  herd 
is  an  ideal  conception  only  occasionally 
seen  in  individuals,  and  seems  just  as 
remote  a  possibility  today  as  ever  it 
was.  It  is  right  that  the  bull  breeder, 
who  may  be  assumed  to  have  leanings 
towards  flesh  rather  than  milk,  should 
specialize  in  his  own  department,  and 
it  is  right  that  milk  production  should 
similarly  be  encouraged  by  specialisa- 
tion, but  the  most  we  can  hope  for  in  a 
herd  is  for  the  predominance  of  beef  or 
the  pre-eminence  of  milk. 

It  seems  to  us  the  easiest  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  is  to  recognize  that  in  the 
Shorthorn  there  are  two  distinct  types; 
that  there  are  breeders  who  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  combine  these  two  types 
by  judicious  crossing,  and  that  there  are 
breeders  who,  while  mixing  them  to  a 
small  extent,  are  most  firmly  wedded 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other.  It  would 
be  suicidal  to  show  a  dairy  type  of  Short- 
horn against  a  beef  type.  The  contest 
is  not  strictly  fair.  Wherever  beef 
meets  milk  in  the  showyard,  beef  is 
almost  bound  to  win,  and  if  this  fact  is 
accepted  it  simplifies  the  relationship 
between  the  two  types  of  Shorthorn.  It 
enables  us  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
Shorthorn  is  not  in  so  few  hands,  its  in- 
terests are  not  limited  that  it  caunot 
support,  and  support  very  well,  both 
beef  and  milk.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
see  that  there  is  the  slighest  necessity 
for  the  actual  combination  of  the  two  in 
super  excellence  in  every  herd.  That 
we  know  can  be  acquired  with  more  or 
less  success  by  combination  of  the  Scotch 
and  the  Bates.  The  trouble  is  that 
even  in  herds  which  are  largely  devoted 
to  the  encouragement  of  milk  the 
breeder  is  strongly  tempted  to  have  a 
cut  at  the  foreign  trade  by  the  produc- 
tion of  bulls.  Everyone  who  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Shorthorn  affairs 
will  at  once  admit  that  it  is  easier  to 
satisfy  that  trade  by  looking  keenly 
after  beef  than  by  attempting  to  com- 
bine both  beef  and  milk.  The  question 
therefore  resolves  itself  into  one  of  pol- 
icy. It  is  more  difficult  to  breed  for  the 
highest  priced  market,  which  is  the  for- 
eign trade,  with  a  milking  herd  as  a 
basis  than  to  start  on  a  beef  foundation. 
The  formation  of  the  animal  required 
for  pail-filling  purposes  does  not  always 
1  indispose  to  breeding  bulls  with  depth 
and  spring  of  rib. 

Insistence  is  sometimes  had  upon  the 


fact  that  the  foreign  trade  in  our  market 
is  ephemeral,  that  it  cannot  last  forever, 
and  that  it  is  suicidal  to  neglect  what 
many  regard  as  the  mostl stable,  though 
less  profitable,  market  provided  by  the 
production  of  milking  Shorthorns.  How 
many  breeders,  we  wonder,  are  willing 
to  cater  for  the  milking  Shorthorn  bull 
trade  ?  Not  many.  Were  this  country 
stripped  of  its  foreign  trade  for  Short- 
horns, the  price  for  pedigree  milking 
bulls  would  drop  to  an  extent  which 
would  speedily  show  its  dependence 
upon  the  higher  price  realized  for  beef 
bulls.  Depend  upon  it  that  when  prices 
rise  for  beef  Shorthorns  there  is  looming 
on  the  horizon  a  demand  for  milking 
cattle  as  well.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  There  is  a  temptation  to  breed 
too  much  for  beef,  and  wherever  that 
temptation  exists,  except  in  two  or  three 
instances,  the  breeder  has  invariably  to 
fall  back  upon  milk  for  an  outcross. 
The  trade  for  blue-blooded  milking 
Shorthorns  has  come  with  a  bound,  as 
evinced  in  the  remarkable  demand  at 
Mr.  Taylor's  sale  on  Thursday,  but  it  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  breeders  see 
the  necessity  of  keeping  in  their  purity 
some  of  the  older  strains.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
really  good  Bates  bulls  of  pure  lineage 
will  command  big  sums  at  the  present 
time,  because  there  are  so  many  breeders 
who  would  welcome  such  an  outcross 
after  the  persistent  use  of  Scotch  bulls. 
Therefore,  why  quarrel  with  the  beef 
type,  and  why  quarrel  with  the  milking 
type  ?  They  have  each  their  particular 
uses  to  serve,  and  we  believe  that  they 
can  best  serve  that  purpose  by  being  de- 
veloped in  a  highly  specialized  degree 
by  breeders  whose  objects  are  in  the  one 
case  the  bull  trade,  and  in  the  other  case 
the  breeding  of  milch  stock. 


DAIRYING  AND  FERTILITY. 

A  writer  in  the  Deserel  Farmer, 
speaking  of  local  observation,  concludes 
as  follows: 

I  believe  that  while  the  dairy  business 
is  increasing  in  Iowa,  we  are  not  mak- 
ing the  advancement  that  we  should. 
It  was  my  privilege,  during  the  past 
summer,  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
coast  States  lecturing  on  dairying.  I 
was  surprised  and  astonished  to  find  the 
progress  that  these  people  were  making. 
In  the  State  of  Oregon  dairying  has  in- 
creased 500^  during  the  past  five  years, 
while  the  output  of  butter  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  same  time  in  California. 
Possibly  the  principal  reason  that  dairy- 
ing is  making  much  progress  in  the 
coast  States  is  that  these  people  have 
been  growing  wheat  for  years,  thus  rob- 
bing their  soil  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime  until  the  land  became  so 
impoverished  that  it  would  not  produce 
wheat.  I  saw  land  out  there  that  they 
told  me  would  not  produce  over  eight  or 
nine  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  a  few 
years  ago,  and  it  is  now  producing  from 
20  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  This  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  farmers 
adopting  dairying.  A  ton  of  wheat  will 
remove  $7.50  worth  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terial from  the  soil,  while  a  ton  of  but- 
ter will  remove  less  than  50c.  worth. 
Today  a  ton  of  wheat  has  a  market  value 
of  $22,  while  a  ton  of  butter  sells  for 
$500;  therefore,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  intelligent  farmer  should  dairy. 


A  GOOD  CALIFORNIA  COW  RECORD. 

Mr.  F.  Vile,  a  dairyman  and  cheese 
producer  in  the  San  Felipe  valley,  San 
Benito  county,  presents  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  with  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  his  herd  of  41  cows  during  the  year 
1906.    It  is  as  follows: 

Total  yield  of  milk,  lb  381,0;i0 

Total  yield  of  cheese,  lb   37,146 

Average  yield  per  cow,  lb   906 

Net  cash  received  for  cheese   $4,304 

Average  gross  earned  per  cow   105 

The  average  price  received  for  the 
cheese  was  approximately  lljc.  per 
pound.  These  figures  show  a  remark- 
ably good  herd  and  good  management. 
Mr.  Vile  has  practiced  '  breeding-up ' 
for  many  years  and  now  has  almost  a 
thoroughbred  herd  of  Holstein-Friesians. 
He  is  a  thorough  dairyman  and  his  re- 
sults last  year  are  practically  the  same 
as  he  has  been  doing  for  years  past. 


A  PECULIAR  WELL. 

A  member  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  engaged  in  making 
investigations  of  ground-water  condi- 
tions in  Ohio,  reports  that  in  Hamilton 
county,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  New 
Burlington,  there  is  a  well  which  yields 
fresh  and  salt  water  at  the  same  time. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  two  pumps 
are  set  in  it  side  by  side  it  resembles 
ordinary  wells ;  but  one  of  the  pumps 
supplies  water  excellent  to  taste,  while 
the  water  from  the  other  is  so  highly 
charged  with  various  mineral  salts  that 
that  it  is  almost  brine.  This  water  has 
been  recommended  by  some  physicians 
as  having  high  medicinal  value.  When 
first  dug,  several  years  ago,  the  well 
was  a  great  wonder  to  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country,  who  flocked  in 
great  numbers  to  see  it  and  taste  its 
unusual  water. 

The  secret  of  the  phenomenon  lies  in 
the  fact  that  two  water-bearing  beds 
confined  between  layers  of  lime-stone 
occur  at  this  point,  the  upper  carrying 
fresh  water  and  the  lower  salt.  The 
pipe  of  the  fresh-water  pump  is  but  16 
feet  long;  that  of  the  salt-pump  is  35 
feet.  The  brine,  being  heavier  than  the 
fresh  water,  does  not  mix  with  it  but 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and 
the  longer  pipe  consequently  draws  only 
the  salty  water. 


"And  you're  not  married  after  all 
these  years?"  "No,"  replied  the  old 
bachelor  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time,  "I  don't  seem  to  have 
any  luck.  Rut  I've  started  on  a  new 
plan.  I  bought  an  aid  to  courtship  yes- 
terday." "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
you'd  follow  one  of  those  absurd 
books — "  "Book,  nothing.  Mine's  an 
automobile." 


An  Innkeeper  once  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  entertain  his  Sovereign,  who  con- 
sumed, among  other  things,  a  couple  of 
eggs,  for  which  he  was  charged  a  guinea 
apiece.  "Eggs  must  be  very  scarce 
here,"  remarked  his  Royal  Highness,  as 
he  scanned  the  bill.  "No,  sire,"  was 
the  answer,  "but  kings  are." 


"Why  does  all  the  world  love  a 
lover?"  "Recause,"  answered  Miss 
Cayenne,  "it  flatters  our  vanity  to  ob- 
serve people  who  are  in  love  and  think 
how  much  more  sensible  we  are  by 
comparison." 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADO'S  MODERN  HOUSE  DOCTOR. — By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pag.es.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

flFARM  DRAIN  AGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  „  Si. 00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING. — By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated.  269  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrlck.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  In  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  Ui  cloth  and  gold.  $1.00 

IRRIGATION  FARMING.  —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  ami  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  600  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Cloth   §2 


THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE. — By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ol 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  naees 
5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  ....#0.75 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM —  By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.'  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  °  ?1 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.-By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  klndsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation, Bowing  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.50 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified,  'fhe  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barlev 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  Theauthor 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages,  v  .. 
by  8  inches.   Cloth  _  ji,fj! 

ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
mg  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  Is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus 
trated.  184  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  so.fic 


FARM  CONVENIENCES. — A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  dolt.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.    With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages. 

5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth.  §1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. — By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other  living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132 pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00. 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BRO<  >MS.-A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.    Illustrated.    59  pages. 

6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  Is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  Theauthor  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN. — By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett, 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth   $1.50. 


THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  prolitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  Held  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  Is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  of 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth   $0.60 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

Farmers!    Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  KACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California 
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Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
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Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
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Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 
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Seed  Sowing  In  California 
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HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 


FOR  IRRIGATING 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

San  Francisco  Sacramento  Los  Angeles 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded    Iff  A  All    DIDC      Made  from  California  Redwood 
Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous  wfUUU    111   L  ,  r>         °J      j  v  ..  c- 

Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe.      "  ■         »     Selected  Puuet  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 

Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet :   "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manulaclurer 
of 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltura. 
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More  About  Young  Orange  Trees. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  gave  views  of  large  beds  of  seed- 
ling Japanese  and  sour  stock  as  grown  at  the  San 
Dimas  nurseries  in  Los  Angeles  county,  where  orange 


propagation  is  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale  than  else- 
where in  the  world.  On  this  page  are  similar  views 
showing  the  common  sweet  seedling  stock,  and  the 
interior  of  a  lath  house,  with  ten  thousand  budded 
trees  ready  for  shipping.  The  latter  view  shows  the 
construction  of  the  lath  house  which  in  this  country 
of  light  storms  and  frosts  can  be  very  airy  in  con- 
struction, and  still  regulate  temperatures  sufficiently 


for  the  thrift  of  the  youngsters  which  enjoy  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  and  as  little  protection  from  temperature 
extremes  as  local  conditions  require.  In  his  interest- 
ing publication,  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded, 
Mr.  Teague  gives  notes  on  budding  which  will  show 


how  these  young  trees,  now  ready  for  planting,  have 
reached  their  present  estate. 

Seedling  plants  should  be  pruned  but  very  little  the 
first  six  months  after  being  set  in  nursery  form.  It  is 
a  better  plan  to  rub  the  sprouts  off  with  the  thumb 
and  finger  up  to  four  or  six  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  during  this  period.  This  space  leaves 
sufficient  room  for  budding  purposes.    If  the  plants 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


are  thus  properly  sprouted  from  the  beginning,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  use  a  pruning  knife  but  little  at  a 
later  period. 

If  a  good  quality  of  plants  have  been  set,  and  the 
season  favorable,  they  will  be  ready  to  bud  the  follow- 


1 


ing  fall  after  planting;  on  the  contrary,  if  conditions 
have  been  against  the  plants,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  carry  them  two  years  in  the  nursery  row  before 
budding. 

Nursery  stock  of  this  kind  is  usually  budded 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  from  September  to  De- 
cember, much  depending,  however,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  and  the  plants. 
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The  Week. 

We  fully  expected  that  the  weather  would  reform  so 
that  further  scoldings  from  us  would  not  be  called  for 
this  season,  but  we  are  disappointed.  So  far  as  Cali- 
fornia field  crops  go  they  have  probably  been  much 
improved  by  a  slow  season,  following  the  absence  of 
spring  rains,  and  many  a  field  which  would  have  failed 
utterly  under  hot,  dry  winds  has  yielded  something 
under  scowling  skies  and  cold  winds.  We  are,  there- 
fore, not  prompted  to  complain,  and  even  reach  some 
degree  of  comfort  as  we  read  in  Eastern  exchanges 
of  the  weather  tribulations  on  the  other  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. Snow  and  frosts  have  touched  various  localities 
even  to  the  last  week  in  May,  and  where  these  have  not 
arrived  there  is  described  unseasonable  chilliness  and 
statements  like  this:  "Vegetation  has  been  most  unfav- 
orably affected  by  the  almost  constant  cold  and  gloom, 
and  appears  weeks  behind  its  usual  development  at 
this  date.  Potatoes,  corn  and  early  vegetables  planted 
weeks  ago  are  slowly  coming  up,  but  meet  such  chill 
reception  that  little  progress  is  made.  High  prices  rule 
in  glass-house  products,  but  they  are  needed  to  meet 
the  cost  of  continued  fuel  consumption.  Seedsmen  are 
gloomy  on  account  of  interrupted  sales.  Amateurs  do 
not  care  to  plant  this  wintry  season,  and  the  usual 
garden  appropriation  is  likely  to  be  carried  over  and 
used  for  summer  vacation."  This  is,  of  course,  from 
an  amateur  or  suburban  point  of  view,  where  the  money 
for  agricultural  indulgence  comes  from  other  activities. 
With  the  former,  the  same  weather  means  loss  of  in- 
come and  nothing  to  take  a  vacation  with — except  in 
the  cases  of  picturesque  persons  and  places  where 
something  can  be  had  from  summer  boarders;  money 
which  they  might  have  blown  in  at  entertaining  garden- 
ing. So  there  is  a  sort  of  compensation  in  it  after  all — 
if  it  ever  should  get  fine  enough  to  induce  anybody  to 
take  a  vacation. 

But  when  other  topics  tire,  there  is  always  agricul- 
tural education  to  talk  about.  Opportunity  now  offers 
to  show  just  what  the  California  demand  is  for  straight- 
forward practical  instruction  in  agriculture  in  amounts 
to  suit  the  pupils'  tastes  or  funds.  On  another  page  of 
this  issue  there  is  a  preliminary  statement  about  in- 
struction on  the  University  Farm  at  Davisville,  which 
specifies  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  the  dates  on 
which  they  will  be  presented.  These  courses  are 
planned  to  be  most  easily  available  to  all  persons 
without  reference  to  sex  or  age  or  previous  conditions 
of  qualification.  The  law  prescribes  such  instruction, 
and  the  University  authorities  begin  at  that  end  in 
order  to  secure  knowledge  of  the  demand  so  that  they 
can  intelligently  minister  to  it  in  the  more  systematic 
and  comprehensive  lines  of  instruction  which  they  will 
undertake  later.  It  is  just  as  desirable  for  a  technical 
teacher  to  have  a  flock  to  cull  from  as  it  is  for  a  sheep 
owner;  what  he  will  do  with  them  in  future  will  depend 
upon  what  he  has  and  what  he  sees  that  they  can  do 
or  what  they  are  fitted  for.  The  University  Farm,  as 
it  has  arisen  in  California  by  command  of  the  legisla- 
ture, involves  some  new  pedagogic  problems,  and  its 
future  must  be  worked  out  along  experimental  lines. 
Effort  must  be  made  to  determine  the  appetites,  capaci- 
ties and  dispositions  of  the  pupils.  It  would  be  easy 
to  proceed  upon  theoretical  lines  and  lay  out  a  fine 
scheme  of  instruction  and  requirements  which  the  peo- 


ple might  not  meet  to  any  extent.  It  seems  to  us  wiser 
to  give  all  a  chance  at  advanced  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural practice  on  the  easiest  possible  planes  and  let 
us  see  who  they  are  and  what  they  want.  No  Eastern 
experience  will  determine  this,  for  Californians  are 
different  and  their  needs  are  different,  although  peda- 
gogic principles  are  universal.  How  to  apply  these 
principles  here  is  what  it  is  now  necessary  to  know 
and  to  guide  to  wisdom  in  this  matter  it  is  particularly 
desirable  that  all  should  take  an  interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  announcement  and  get  close  to  the  de- 
partment at  Berkeley  in  connection  with  it. 

Agricultural  education  is  now  the  most  popular  peda- 
gogic commodity.  There  is  nothing  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  prefers  to  spend  money  upon,  and 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  kinds  of  education, 
this  generosity  is  necessary  to  indulgence  in  it.  How 
the  proposition  stands  in  the  eye  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  described  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Experiment  Station  Record.  Speaking  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  for  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  Mr.  True  says:  "This  reaffirms  the 
policy  of  the  general  government  to  favor  and  develop 
these  land-grant  institutions,  legislation  for  which  has 
now  extended  over  a  period  of  forty-five  years.  The 
act  of  1862  donated  to  the  States  and  Territories  lands 
from  which  over  $12,000,000  has  been  realized  as  a 
permanent  endowment,  with  over  $4,000,000  worth  still 
unsold.  The  supplementary  act  of  1890  has  given  them 
$1,200,000  annually  for  more  than  a  decade  past;  and 
the  present  act,  known  as  the  Nelson  Act,  increases 
the  amount  to  each  State  $5,000  a  year  for  five  years, 
when  the  appropriation  will  be  double  that  at  present, 
and  will  be  continued  permanently  at  that  rate.  The 
appropriation  was  carried  through  on  the  merits  of 
agriculture.  The  law  itself  mentions  the  agricultural 
work  prominently,  and  the  discussion  in  Congress 
hinged  almost  exclusively  on  the  value  and  growing 
importance  of  agricultural  education,  and  the  needs  of 
developing  that  phase  of  our  educational  system.  These 
needs  in  connection  with  our  colleges  are  very  acute, 
as  every  one  will  admit  who  is  familiar  with  the  rela- 
tively meager  equipment  in  men  and  materials  for 
instruction  in  that  branch.  Now  that  the  methods  of 
instruction  have  been  worked  out  on  a  broader  and 
more  efficient  basis,  and  the  desire  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  is  more  widespread,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that 
the  land-grant  colleges  the  country  over  will  recognize 
the  opportunity  presented  by  this  new  appropriation  to 
develop  and  strengthen  agricultural  education." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  institutions  will  put 
forth  every  effort  to  justify  the  expectations  which 
Dr.  True  cherishes  of  them.  Their  course  during  the 
last  half-century  warrants  that,  and  each  new  year 
shows  their  alertness  and  devotion.  They  have,  in  fact, 
become  such  a  factor  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
this  country  that  particular  interest  pertains  to  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  statesmen  who  brought 
them  into  being.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  who  is  one 
of  our  most  penetrating  and  forceful  thinkers  and 
writers  on  economic  problems,  has  the  following  para- 
graph in  a  recent  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 
"No  one  can  tell  whether  the  impelling  force  which  led 
the  people  of  America  to  begin,  half  a  century  ago,  to 
appropriate  money  on  a  large  scale  for  aid  to  agricul- 
ture was  a  consciousness,  at  that  time,  of  such  a  con- 
dition (when  local  consumption  would  exceed  produc- 
tion) impending  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  There 
was  no  outward  sign  of  any  possible  scarcity.  Our 
surpluses  of  agricultural  products  were  very  large  and 
millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  lay  open,  to  be  had  for 
the  asking  by  any  one  who  would  occupy  them.  Care- 
ful study  of  the  Congressional  debates  at  the  time 
might  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Probably  it  would 
disclose  the  existence  at  the  time  of  far-sighted  men 
whose  vision  could  penetrate  the  future;  but  for  the 
popular  feeling  which  approved  and  supported  great 


appropriations  for  an  industry  whose  only  aspiration 
was  for  a  market  for  its  surplus  we  can  only  account 
upon  the  theory  of  an  all-pervading  unconscious  instinct 
of  self-preservation." 

There  is  wisdom  in  this  suggestion,  but  in  accounting 
for  the  beginning  of  generous  appropriations  for  ascer- 
taining how  science  could  be  applied  to  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  one  must  not  forget  the  force  exerted  by 
the  farmers  of  the  time  in  their  own  behalf.  We  re- 
member that  distinctly  in  our  association  with  their 
efforts  at  the  East  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  They 
made  a  strong  claim  upon  their  rights  as  citizens  whose 
vocation  lies  at  the  basis  of  national  prosperity;  upon 
their  own  rights  to  equal  reward  with  other  classes  of 
producers;  upon  greater  income  from  their  laborious 
vocation;  upon  recognition  of  their  industry  as  involv- 
ing application  of  science  beyond  all  others.  No  mat- 
ter how  prophetic  the  view  of  the  statesman  and  the 
economist  as  to  the  coming  needs  of  the  country,  the 
insistent  demand  of  the  farmers  themselves,  singly  and 
through  organizations,  for  the  recognition  of  agricul- 
ture as  the  basis  of  national  success  and  the  obligation 
of  the  country  to  give  the  farmer  what  he  deserved  as 
a  producer  and  a  citizen — was  a  prime  factor  in  the 
result.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  lifted 
themselves. 

But  after  the  farmers  had  launched  themselves  upon 
the  upward  career,  and  after  the  application  of  science 
had  begun  its  striking  victories,  there  has  come  a 
breadth  of  recognition  and  a  generous  support  of  public 
expenditure  which  the  pioneers,  whether  they  were 
statesmen  or  progressive  farmers,  could  not  have  even 
dreamed.  The  movement  has  gathered  force  which  has 
swept  everything  into  its  current.  One  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  this  is  the  success  of  the  farm- 
ers' institute  movement,  and  a  picturesque  instance  of 
that  is  seen  in  Alabama  where  Lieut.  Hobson,  of  Merri- 
mac  and  kissing  fame,  is  now  a  Congressman.  He 
represents  the  Sixth  District  of  Alabama.  The  nine 
counties  of  that  district  are  almost  exclusively  agri- 
cultural, and  are  much  varied  in  soil  and  other  char- 
acteristics, but  are  all  alike  in  need  of  improvement, 
of  popular  instruction  and  of  introduction  of  modern 
methods  and  scientific  ideas.  Mr.  Hobson's  scheme 
was  to  secure  from  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  a  number  of  experts,  who  should  go 
thither  as  agricultural  missionaries,  to  make  practical 
addresses  to  the  people,  to  instruct  them  and  to  stimu- 
late them  toward  a  general  industrial  uplifting.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  quickly  recognized  the  value 
of  the  scheme  and  responded  by  assigning  a  number  of 
its  best  men  to  the  work,  to  talk  to  the  people  on  soils, 
on  trees,  on  cotton,  on  roads  and  on  all  the  major 
topics  of  agricultural  interest.  The  New  York  Tribune- 
Farmer  says:  "The  good  which  is  thus  being  done  is 
simply  inestimable.  The  addresses  of  those  agricultural 
missionaries  will  be  talked  over  and  discussed  a  thous- 
and times,  at  home,  at  the  village  store,  on  the  road 
and  wherever  any  of  their  hearers  meet,  and  will  thus 
prove  to  be  seed  bearing  fruit  a  hundredfold  more  valu- 
able than  do  the  packages  of  actual  seeds  distributed 
by  Congressmen."  What  is  thus  being  done  in  the 
South  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  success  which  agri- 
cultural extension  movements  have  reached  in  all 
States  where  the  effort  has  been  honestly,  industriously 
and  intelligently  put  forth.  It  is  simply  the  farmers 
helping  themselves  and  the  country  generously  recog- 
nizing the  effort  as  one  of  sound  public  policy. 

Wide  public  interest  will  pertain  to  the  dispersion 
sale  of  Holstein-Friesians  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Burke  which 
will  take  place  on  June  7th.  Mr.  Burke's  career  as  a 
breeder  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  breeding  these  cattle  for  the  past  twenty- 
seven  years  in  California,  and  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  class  of  animals  produced,  from  prize  win- 
nings won  as  well  as  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
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His  herd  of  prize-winning  Holsteins  has  always  earned 
large  dividends.  Mr.  Burke  says:  "In  the  nine  years  we 
have  been  on  the  present  home  ranch  they  have  paid 
for  the  land,  all  the  buildings  and  improvements  and 
bought  twenty  acres  adjoining  besides.  We  sell,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  keeping  reliable  help, 
without  constant  personal  attention,  which,  owing  to 
interests  in  San  Francisco,  we  cannot  give."  We  trust 
his  sale  may  be  very  successful. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


A    FASCIATED  ESCHSCHOLTZIA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  California  poppy  which 
I  have  found  here  with  a  flat,  wide  stem,  over  an  inch 
in  width  and  a  blossom  very  double  and  peculiar. 
How  can  you  explain  such  an  unusual  growth? — 
READER,  Shasta  county. 

The  peculiar  growth  in  this  plant  is  technically 
known  as  fasciation,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  a 
tendency  toward  building  or  growing  in  fasces,  whence 
comes  the  adjective  fasciate,  meaning  bundled  or  com- 
pacted together,  long  used  as  Gray  uses  it,  namely, 
"flattened  or  rendered  flat,  as  some  stems  through  mon- 
strous growth."  This  phenomenon  occurs  very  widely 
with  different  plants.  We  have  seen  a  branch  of  a 
cherry  tree  flattened  to  a  hand  breadth,  studded  on 
both  sides  with  buds,  showing  clearly  that  the  growth 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  branches  laterally  united. 
Sometimes  one  sees  a  shoot  of  asparagus  monstrously 
broadened  by  the  same  process,  and  stems  of  the  com- 
mon flower  known  as  "coxcomb"  (celosia)  fasciated 
until  it  has  almost  the  aspect  of  a  cactus  pad.  This 
specimen  is  the  first  we  have  seen  of  this  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  eschscholtzia,  though  we  have  heard  of 
their  occurrence.  The  poppy  has  a  combination  of 
the  different  stems  which  have  contributed  to  the 
doubling  of  the  corolla.  Not  only  that,  but  an  exam- 
ination of  the  blossom  shows  that  the  petals  are 
grouped  in  three  distinct  flowers,  all  of  them  doubled 
as  described,  and  there  is  also  a  transformation  of  the 
calyxes  into  scalloped  extensions,  but  the  calyx  cup  is 
a  single  oval  cavity,  in  which  four  perfectly  formed 
seed  capsules  sit  side  by  side  in  a  line.  All  these  are 
what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  energy  of  several  stems  into  one  floral 
effort. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  tendency  of  plants 
is  possibly  due  to  exceedingly  favorable  growing  con- 
ditions, but  fortunately  it  is  not  a  thing  which  often 
occurs,  nor  are  we  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  artifi- 
cially produced.  If  it  were  a  common  result  of  provid- 
ing plants  with  exceptionally  good  growing  conditions, 
such  as  our  florists  resort  to,  we  should  have  our  plants 
forced  into  monstrous  growths  which  would  transform 
them  almost  beyond  recognition,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
fortunate  that  this  does  not  often  happen. 

KILLING  STUMPS  AND  SPROUTS. 

To  the  Editor:  We  intend  to  take  out  half  of  our 
olive  trees,  to  give  the  remaining  half  more  space.  We 
have  been  grubbing  them  out,  but  it  is  slow  and  expen- 
sive work.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  practi- 
cable or  at  all  possible  to  keep  the  stump  from  sprout- 
ing and  hasten  their  decomposition  by  some  kind  of 
application  or  treatment?  We  would  rather  leave  the 
stump  in  the  ground  to  rot  and  furnish  plant  food. — 
OLIVE  GROWER,  Los  Angeles. 

You  can  probably  prevent  the  sprouting  of  olive 
stumps  by  stripping  off  all  the  bark  to  a  little  distance 
below  the  surface.  We  would  not,  however,  proceed  in 
that  way  if  we  could  possibly  grub  them  out,  because 
old  dead  stumps  and  roots  often  sustain  fungus  which 
causes  roots  of  other  trees  to  become  diseased.  For 
this  reason  old  roots  and  stumps  are  not  available  for 
plant  food.  They  had  better  be  made  into  firewood 
and  the  money  invested  in  better  fertilizers. 

As  for  an  application  to  kill  stumps  and  sprouts  an 
experiment  with   pouring  a  tablespoonful  of  carbon 


bisulphide  upon  a  sassafras  sprout  about  six  inches 
above  the  ground  and  allowing  it  to  run  down  slowly 
was  made  at  an  Eastern  experiment  station  and  re- 
ported as  killing  the  sprout  and  the  old  root  from 
which  it  came.  As  carbon  bisulphide  is  so  freely  used 
in  California  for  squirrel  killing,  it  would  be  easy  for 
our  reader  to  try  it  on  willow  or  other  sprouts  to  see 
how  it  will  act. 

DRY  BOG  LANDS  FOR  FRUITS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  recently  seen  some  articles 
in  regard  to  the  foothill  lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, and  if  not  troubling  you  too  much  will  be  glad  to 
have  your  opinion  in  regard  to  these  lands,  their 
adaptability  to  citrus  culture,  grapes,  etc.,  and  the  rea- 
son why  they  are  being  so  well  thought  of.  I  should 
also  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  bog  land,  what 
it  is  and  why  it  seems  specially  well  adapted  for  citrus 
fruits.— READER,  Chicago. 

Your  inquiry  concerning  bog  land  must  refer  to  what 
is  called  "dry  bog."  It  is  a  bad  term,  because  "bog" 
generally  means  a  low,  wet  place  unsuited  for  agricul- 
ture, while  our  dry  bog  is  not  a  bog  at  all  in  that  sense, 
but  is  a  heavy  clay  soil  which  can  be  used  for  orange 
and  other  fruit  growing,  providing  it  is  not  rendered 
inhospitable  to  plant  roots  by  excess  of  water,  which 
it  does  not  yield  to  drainage  very  readily.  The  chief 
citrus  districts  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  not  on  this 
dry  bog,  but  are  on  a  different  sort  of  a  clay  loam. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  recent  ex- 
perience on  the  dry  bog  seems  to  justify  its  use  for  fruit 
growing  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  at  first  thought 
feasible,  but  there  are  still  some  questions  to  be  worked 
out  before  it  can  be  commended  without  reservation. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  retentive  and  a  strong  soil  it  suits  the 
orange  root,  but  unless  water  is  used  very  carefully, 
or  drainage  is  in  some  way  provided  for  the  excess, 
there  is  likely  to  come  in  a  rot  of  the  root,  die-back  of 
the  branches  and  general  unthrift  and  unprofitability  of 
the  tree.  This  apprehended  danger  is  not  yet  demon- 
strated to  be  well  placed,  but  possibly  some  difficulties 
along  this  line  are  still  to  be  feared  and  that  is  why 
we  give  an  opinion  with  some  reserve. 

OUR  BERRIES  AT  THE  EAST. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  new 
berries,  the  Phenomenal,  Primus,  Logan,  Mammoth, 
etc.,  have  been  able  to  stand  a  winter  temperature  be- 
low freezing,  say  ten  degrees  below  or  lower?  I  have 
thought  of  planting  some,  where  there  is  winter  cold  of 
that  degree,  but  it  is  dry  and  in  an  irrigated  country. 
As  they  originated  in  California  and  there  are  many 
climates  in  that  State,  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to 
give  some  information  quite  definite  on  it. — SMALL 
FRUIT  GROWER,  Arkansas. 

We  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  us  in 
prophesying  the  success  of  the  berries  which  you  men- 
tion at  such  a  winter  temperature  as  you  cite.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  tried  to  grow  them 
on  our  mountain  tops,  which  is  the  only  place  where 
such  temperatures  occur  in  California.  There  has  been, 
however,  considerable  Eastern  experience  with  these 
plants  which  perhaps  you  might  secure  by  correspond- 
ence with  the  Division  of  Pomology,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  with 
the  horticulturist  of  your  own  experiment  station  in 
Arkansas. 

PRETTY  GALLS  ON  LINDEN  LEAVES. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
causes  the  little  growths  on  these  leaves,  picked  from 
the  lower  branches  of  a  linden  tree  in  San  Rafael? — 
SUBURBAN,  San  Rafael. 

The  peculiar  attachments  to  the  leaves  of  your  linden 
tree  are  technically  called  "galls,"  made  by  a  rhytoptid 
mite,  an  exceedingly  minute  insect  which  irritates  the 
leaf  and  causes  this  interesting  excresence.  It  is  not 
a  matter  which  need  give  you  any  particular  anxiety,  as 
the  insects  are  not  likely  to  be  numerous  enough  to  be 
counted  a  serious  injury.    The  mites  could  undoubtedly 


be  killed  by  spraying  with  kerosense  emulsion  abo 
the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  appear  or  a  little  later,  a? 
they  pass  the  winter  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree;  but  it 
is  quite  a  question  whether  you  had  not  better  regard 
the  affair  as  an  interesting  phenomenon  to  be  explained 
to  inquiring  friends,  and  not  give  yourself  further  con- 
cern about  it. 

KILLING  MAN-ROOT. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  what  method  might  be  used  in  killing  a  weed 
known  as  man-root.  Farmers  in  our  locality  tell  us 
that  it  is  not  a  detriment  to  the  raising  of  grain,  but 
we  are  putting  in  a  choice  vineyard,  and,  as  it  comes 
to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  running  vine,  very  thick, 
it  climbs  on  our  grape  vines  and  smothers  them  out. 
It  would  cost  us  a  fortune  to  dig  the  stuff  out.  We 
would  not  mind  this  if  we  could  use  it  for  cord-wood, 
but  we  do  not  think  this  is  possible.  We  thought  you 
might  possibly  be  able  to  tell  us  some  simple  manner 
of  killing  it.  Would  salt  or  coal-oil  do  this,  by  boring 
down  into  these  roots,  which  are  as  large  as  a  man's 
body,  and  putting  either  salt  or  coal-oil  into  them? — 
VINEYARDIST,  San  Joaquin  county. 

Probably  either  salt  or  coal-oil  would  kill  the  man- 
roots.  A  more  energetic  material  could  be  made  by 
dissolving  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  white  arsenic  in  a 
lye  made  of  one  pound  of  concentrated  lye  to  one  gal- 
lon of  water.  After  having  secured  this  solution  you 
can  add  it  to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  Have  you  tried 
digging  down  sufficiently  to  remove  the  whole  root- 
crown — say  the  top  six  inches  or  one  foot,  which  con- 
tains the  dormant  buds  from  which  new  vines  start? 
A  decapitation  of  this  sort  might  destroy  the  plant. 
If  not,  constant  cutting  of  the  shoots  under  the  surface, 
as  is  done  with  morning  glory,  would  cause  it  to 
give  up. 

THOSE  FAKE  ARTICLES  ON  FERTILIZATION. 

To  the  Editor:  Within  the  last  year  or  two  I  read 
an  article  in  a  magazine  about  some  process  discovered 
by  the  United  States  Government,  whereby  seeds 
could  be  soaked  in  some  kind  of  a  mixture,  so  that, 
when  planted,  the  resulting  crop  would  be  many  fold 
larger  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  seeds  not  been 
subjected  to  the  treatment.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  have  some  information  about  this  process.— AMA- 
TEUR, San  Francisco. 

The  magazine  article  which  you  saw  is  an  exaggera- 
tion which  has  misled  many  people.  The  whole  foun- 
dation for  it  is  that  by  inoculating  certain  seeds  of 
leguminous  plants,  germs  could  be  put  into  the  soil 
which  would  promote  their  assimilation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen.  If  you  want  full  information  on  that  subject, 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
ask  for  their  pamphlet  on  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria. 
You  will  find  it  very  interesting.  But  the  idea  that  a 
person  could  carry  in  his  vest  pocket  fertilizers  for  a 
whole  farm  which  would  benefit  all  kinds  of  plants, 
etc.,  was  a  fake  proposition  which  has  done  much  harm. 

MOLES  ARE  NOT  EASY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  seeking  information  as  to  the 
best  means  of  ridding  my  garden  of  moles.  Gophers  I 
can  fight  with  more  or  less  success,  but  the  mole,  so 
far,  has  the  best  of  me.  I  say  "mole,"  because  I  do 
not  know  what  else  it  can  be,  though  I  have  not  noticed 
any  "mole  heap."  The  burrows  are  much  nearer  the 
surface  than  the  gopher  runs  and  about  the  circum- 
ference of  a  dollar.  I  do  not  know  how  to  poison  the 
pest  because  I  do  not  know  what  bait  to  use. — AMA- 
TEUR, Alameda. 

You  cannot  poison  moles  as  you  can  gophers,  be- 
cause they  are  not  vegetable  eaters.  There  are  special 
traps  for  moles  which  you  can  find  at  the  seed  stores, 
and  after  a  little  practice  you  can  succeed  very  well 
with  these.  Our  own  method  is  to  watch  when  the 
mole  is  working  near  the  surface  and  lifting  up  the 
ground  and  then  spear  him  with  a  spading  fork  or 
some  sharp  implement  of  that  sort.  Moles  are,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  much  harder  to  handle  than  gophers, 
and  will  try  your  patience  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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The  Vineyard. 


Thompson's  Seedless  is  Sultanina. 


An  interesting  question  as  to  the  proper  name  of 
the  grape  which  is  now  grown  in  California  as 
"  Thompson's  Seedless  "  is  likely  to  arise  under  the 
operation  of  the  pure-food  law,  which  requires  a 
product  to  show  by  its  label  the  exact  source  whence 
it  conies.  For  example,  brands  of  seedless  raisins 
grown  in  Fresno  and  specially  put  up  for  the  Eastern 
trade  have  trade  name  "Ideal  Not-a-Seed  "  and 
"Golden  Jsot-a-Seed,"  and  it  will  probably  be  re- 
quired that  the  package  state  just  what  grape  they  are 
made  from.  This  and  other  questions  which  will 
arise  make  it  necessary  to  know  just  what  the  true 
name  is  of  the  grape  called  "Thompson  Seedless." 

Mr.  \V.  R.  Nutting  of  Fresno  recently  prepared  for 
the  Citnxjniph  an  outline  of  what  he  had  learned  by  in- 
quiring about  the  introduction  of  this  variety  into  Cali- 
fornia grape-growing  as  follows : 

This  grape  was  first  introduced  in  California  by  the 
late  William  Thompson  Sr.,  a  wheat  farmer,  near  Sutter 
City,  Sutter  county,  California,  in  1 872.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son ordered  three  cuttings  at  $1.50  each  from  the 
Elwanger  &  Harry  Nursery  Company  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  he  having  seen  them  advertised  in  their 
catalogue  as  the  "  Sultana,"  which  he  had  grown 
years  before  in  Lord  Blank's  hothouses  in  the  north 
of  England,  when  he  was  a  florist  and  gardener  there. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  his  son,  William  Thompson  Jr., 
grafted  these  three  cuttings  into  some  Muscat  vines 
around  their  house.  All  three  grew,  but  a  year  or 
two  later  the  Sacramento  river  rose,  overflowed  the 
country  and  killed  two  of  the  vines,  so  that  but  one  of 
the  original  cuttings  remained  alive  and  growing. 
From  this  one  cutting,  so  far  as  is  known,  lias  come 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  this  kind  of  vines  throughout 
California,  which  are  known  both  in  California  and  in 
New  York  trade  quotations  as  the  "  Thompson  Seed- 
less." 

The  proper  name  for  this  grape,  according  to  scien- 
tific viticulturists,  is  the  "Sultanina,"  (Little  Sultana), 
which  is  its  proper  name  in  Turkey,  where  it  has  been 
grown  in  immense  quantities  for  a  great  number  of 
years  past.  This  one  kind  is  exported  from  Smyrna, 
in  an  average  quantity  of  about  one  hundred  million 
pounds,  or  fifty  thousand  tons  per  year,  a  quantity 
about  equal  to  the  total  average  annual  crop  of  all 
kinds  of  raisins  grown  in  California. 

Mr.  Nutting  has  been  told  on  good  authority  that 
this  kind  of  gra|>e  is  grown  in  districts  of  Turkey  1,000 
miles  back  in  the  country  from  Smyrna,  the  great  ex- 
port shipping  point. 

Allowing  for  the  slow  spread  of  information  and 
transportation  in  that  country,  it  seems  likely  that  it 
may  have  been  possibly  a  thousand  years  in  spreading 
this  distance  from  its  original  starting  point,  of  which 
there  is  no  known  record  as  to  the  date  or  place.  No 
doubt  it  originally  started  as  a  "horticultural  freak," 
like  such  oddities  a*  white  or  red  leaves  on  a  green 
foliage  plant  or  a  limb  of  black  prunes  on  a  silver 
prune  tree.  Being  the  one  absolutely  seedless  grape 
known  in  commerce,  a  very  common  question  is, 
"  How  did  you  get  them  so?"  but  probably  no  living 
person  can  answer  that  question. 

Notwithstanding  that  grape  is  known  in  Turkey  as 
the  "Sultanina  "  and  not  the  M  Sultana,"  when  it  ar- 
rives in  large  quantities  at  Liverpool  or  New  York  as 
a  raisin,  it  is  invariably  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
"Sultana,"  though  there  is  another  and  different 
grape  known  in  Turkey  as  the  "  Sultana,"  being  round 
and  the  "Sultanina"  being  oblong  and  sometimes  oval 
in  shape. 

The  California  Sultana. — The  grape  grown  in 
California  as  sultana  was  first  imported  by  George 

West  &  Son  of  Stockton  [  we  believe  it  was  \V.  B.  West 
&  Co. — Ed.]  in  the  very  earliest  years  of  California 
grape  development.  By  them  it  was  generally  spread 
throughout  the  State  under  that  name,  supposing  it  to 
be  the  grape  making  what  was  commonly  known  in 
the  trade  as  "  Sultana  "  raisin,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  either  Mr.  West  or  those 
furnishing  him  the  cuttings,  and  Mr.  West  admitted 
this  much  to  Prof.  C.  H.  Dwindle  of  the  University 
of  California,  at  Berkeley,  many  years  ago. 

Distribution  of  Sultanina. — To  return  to  the 
introduction  of  the  "Sultanina"  or  "  Thompson  Seed- 
less" in  California.  Mr.  Thompson  grew  them  from 
1872  to  about  18S5  without  knowing  that  they  should 
l>e  pruned  long,  because  the  fruit  grows  on  last  years' 
wood,  which  must  therefore  be  left  long,  instead 
of  being  pruned  short  as  in  the  case  of  Muscat  and 
most  wine  grapes ;  therefore  he  got  very  small  crops 
from  those  he  had.  As  they  were  a  small  and  in- 
significant looking  grape,  they  therefore  did  not 
spread  in  popularity  at  all  until  one  vine  grew  up 
through  and  over  some  trees  about  1885  and  gave  a 
crop  of  56  pounds  of  raisins  from  that  one  vine,  which 
attracted  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  large  crops 
from  this  variety. 

About  that  time  Mr.  Thompson  had  given  some 
cuttings  to  Dr.  Chandler,  of  Yuba  City,  who  in  driving 


along  handed  them  over  the  fence  to  J.  P.  Onstott,  of 
Yuba  City,  thinking  they  might  be  of  interest  to 
Mr.  Onstott,  and  not  realizing  that  the  variety  had 
any  great  business  value. 

Mr.  Onstott  grafted  them  into  some  old  Muscat 
vines  and  in  the  fall  of  1887  wrote  up  a  little  circular 
notice  of  them,  naming  them  for  the  first  time 
"  Thompson  SeedleBB,"  in  deference  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
though  Mr.  Thompson  himself  always  objected  to  this 
name  as  not  being  justified  by  the  facts,  he  having 
not  really  originated  them. 

This  circular  was  first  read  in  public  by  F.  W.  Mas- 
lin  (then  Secretary  State  Board  of  Trade),  at  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  at  Fresno,  in  the  fall  of  1887.  Mr.  Onstott 
had  fixed  the  price  at  $10  per  thousand  for  cuttings 
and  $50  per  thousand  for  rooted  vines,  with  the  result 
that  these  high  prices  discouraged  large  planting. 
Several  vineyardists  about  Fresno  put  in  an  acre  or 
two  each  and  from  this  start  at  Fresno  and  that  in 
Sutter  county  they  have  spread  all  over  California. 

[In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  read  what  Prof.  Bioletti  says  about  misnamed 
grapes  in  an  adjacent  article. — Ed.] 


Some  Misnamed  California  Grapes. 


By  F.  T.  Biolktti,  Assistant  l'rofessor  of  Viticulture  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

All  of  the  common  grapes  of  California  have  been 
introduced  from  some  part  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion where  they  have  been  growing  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years,  but  most  of  them  have  been  given 
incorrect  names  here. 

This  re-naming  has  been  due  in  somecases  to  a  mix- 
ing of  labels,  in  others  to  incorrect  guesses  of  Euro- 
peans, who  thought  they  recognized  the  vines  of  their 
native  soil  ;  and  in  still  others  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  first  distributors  of  the  varieties,  who  chose  the 
name  which  they  thought  UlOSt  likely  to  attract  cus- 
tomers for  their  grapes  or  cuttings. 

Some  of  these  new  names  belong  to  other  varieties 
and  make  our  nomenclature  confusing  and  misleading. 
The  true  Golden  Chasselas,  for  example,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent grape  from  that  which  goes  under  that  name  in 
most  vineyards  of  California.  This  "  (Napa)  Golden 
Chasselas"  is  the  Palomino,  the  chief  sherry  grape  of 
southern  Spain,  much  grown  also  in  South  Africa 
under  the  inappropriate  misnomer  of  "  White  French." 
The  real  Chasselas,  a  much  inferior  grape  for  our  con- 
ditions, is  the  variety  known  in  Sonoma  by  it- 1  rermarj 
name  of  Gutedel. 

Another  substitution  of  a  similar  kind  is  that  of 
Feher  Szagos.  This  name,  which  means  "aromatic 
grape,"  is  applied  in  Hungary  to  large  table  Muscats, 
and  is  quite  inappropriate  for  our  neutral  flavored 
grape  whose  proper  name  is  unknown.  The  Zinfan- 
del  and  Burger  are  not  the  grapes  known  by  those 
names  in  Europe  and  their  identity  has  never  l>een 
determined. 

The  name  Flame  Tokay  was  also  an  unfortunate 
choice.  Tokai  is  the  district  which  produces  the  finest 
wines  of  Hungary,  which  are  known  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  the  district.  There  is  no  grape 
of  this  name,  and  the  variety  from  which  the  wine  is 
made,  the  Furmint,  is  white,  juicy,  and  totally  unlike 
our  principal  shipping  graiie. 

Our  Flame  Tokay  is  probably  the  Algerian  grape 
Amar  bou  Amar  (Red  Father  of  Red).  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  variety  fits  ours  exactly  and  some  vines 
imported  by  the  University,  though  they  have  not 
fruited,  yet  show  identical  foliage. 

The  Seedless  Sultana  is  a  similar  case.  This  is  not 
the  grape  from  which  the  Sultana  raisins  of  commerce 
are  made.  It  is  probably  the  Kechmish  blanc  of 
Turkey. 

Another  of  our  most  widely  grown  varieties  is  the 
Sultanina,  which  had  lost  is  euphonious  name  and  was 
dubbed  Thompson's  Seedless.  It  is  certainly  desirable 
to  restore  its  true  name  and  it  should  not  be  difficult 
with  the  help  of  the  late  correct  labelling  legislature. 
The  origin  of  the  Mission  is  still  an  unsolved  riddle. 
The  vine  closely  resembles  the  Monica — (Monk's 
Grape) — of  Sardinia,  but  is  not  identical  with  that 
variety  as  introduced  in  the  University  collection,  it 
may  be  simply  a  variation  of  it  due  to  centuries  of 
unconscious  cutting  selection. 

Our  Cornichon  is  the  Malakofl'  Isjum  (Corporal's 
grape)  of  Turkey  and  our  Malaga  probably  the  Pause 
of  southern  France. 

What  our  Emperor,  Verdal,  and  West's  White  Pro- 
lific are,  remains  undetermined. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  most  of  our  re-named 
varieties,  with  their  proper  titles  so  far  as  known  : 

Thompson's  Seedless  Sultanina 

Najia  (iolden  Chasselas  Palomino 

Crabb'  Black  liurgandy  Refoseo 

Pfeffer'i  Cabernet  Robin  Noir 

<  ornlchon  Malakoll  l6juni 

Flame  Tokay  Amar  bou  Amart?! 

Seedless  Sultana  Kechmlshc.*! 

Mission  Monipal?) 

Malaga  Panse(?) 

Emperor,  West's  White  Prolific,  California  Black 
Malvoisie,  Zinfandel,  Burger,  Feher  Szagos,  are  still 
undetermined. 

Berkeley,  June,  1907. 


Agricultural  Science. 


Instruction  in  Practical  Agriculture  Upon  the 
University  Farm. 

By  E.  J.  Wickso.n.  Uean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California. 

The  University  Farm,  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
which  was  provided  for  by  an  Act  of  the  California 
Legislature  of  1005,  consists  of  about  780  acres  of  first- 
class  valley  land  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Davisville, 
in  Yolo  county.  The  farm  is  upon  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem of  the  Yolo  Consolidated  Water  Co.  and  water 
rights  covering  the  whole  acreage  accrued  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  donation  from  the  citizens  of  the  vicinity. 
The  farm  is  very  eligibly  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Oregon  and  Central  overland  railway  routes,  at  a 
distance  of  bi  miles  from  the  city  of  Sacramento. 

Character  of  Instruction  "on  the  University 
Farm. — The  purposes  of  the  University  Farm  and  the 
duties  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  connection 
therewith  are  defined  by  the  statute  (Chapter  CXXIX) 
as  f  illows: 

"They  (the  Regents  of  the  University)  shall  appoint 
the  necessary  instructors  and  inaugurate  and  provide 
for  the  conduct  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  in 
such  other  branches  of  learning  as  are  allied  thereto, 
and  as  are  calculated  to  better  qualify  and  inform  the 
students  attending  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture. This  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection with,  and  as  a  part  of,  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  University  of  California,  provisions  l>eing 
made  by  the  ltegents  for  such  attendance  on  the  farm 
of  the  college  students  as  may  lie  deemed  best  and 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  their  college  courses. 
The  University  Farm  and  the  instruction  thereon  shall 
be  so  conducted  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who 
desire  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  viticul- 
culture,  animal  industry,  dairying,  irrigation,  and 
poultry  raising,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuit 
thereof;  and  shall  be  used  for  experimental  and  inves- 
tigational work  in  connection  with  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  of  the  University  of  California. 
Short  courses  of  instruction  shall  also  he  arranged  for 
in  each  of  the  leading  branches  of  agricultural  indus- 
try, so  regulated  as  to  provide  for  popular  attendance 
and  general  instruction  in  agricultural  practice." 

This  enactment  clearly  indicates  that  the  University 
Farm  is  to  be  equipped  and  conducted  so  as  to  supple- 
ment the  University  courses  in  the  agricultural  sci- 
ences now  given  at  Berkeley,  with  broad  and  thorough 
instruction  in  agricultural  polices  and  practices  which 
can  only  be  effectively  administered  upon  an  actual 
farm  which  is  as  widely  as  |M>ssible  representative  of 
the  conditions  under  which  agriculture  is  pursued  in 
this  State.  It  thus  provides  that  theoretical  instruc- 
tion of  regular  students  at  the  University  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  such  demonstrations  on  the  farm  as  shall  he 
found  expedient.  It  also  provides  for  distinctly  dif- 
ferent instructional  work,  viz.,  short  courses  in  the 
various  branches  of  farming  which  will  enable  both 
young  and  old  to  devote  themselves  for  short  periods 
to  studies  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  ways  to  han- 
dle plants  and  animals  in  practical  production. 

Obviously  it  is  the  function  of  the  University  Farm  to 
demonstrate  specifically  and  definitely  the  advantages 
and  availability  of  processes  and  practices  which  em- 
body the  teachings  of  the  latest  researches  in  the 
biological  and  economic  sciences  and  to  reduce  to  visi- 
ble forms  the  results  thereof  and  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  such  forms  by  the  most  practical  tests  of 
quality,  of  commercial  suitability,  and  of  market 
value.  In  this  line  of  work,  which  must  be  considered 
as  ultimate  and  supreme  from  a  practical  jKiint  of 
view,  the  farm  will  neither  duplicate  the  instruction 
nor  the  equipment  at  Berkeley,  but  will  lie  the  com- 
plement of  them  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  education  which  shall  best  serve 
both  individual  needs  and  the  public  interest.  It  is 
set  forth  in  the  statute  that  the  instruction  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  shall  be  distinctly  agricultural :  a  refer- 
ence to  allied  subjects  is  followed,  in  the  wording  of 
the  law,  by  an  interpretation  of  what  is  to  constitute 
such  alliance,  viz.,  relation  to  better  agriculture. 
Thus  the  instruction  is  projected  and  closed  in  on  a 
clearly  agricultural  line.  Two  applications  of  this  in- 
struction are  also  clearly  specified  :  first,  to  constitute 
a  part  of  the  course  for  graduation  of  regular  students 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture;  second,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  other  seekers  for  agricultural  knowledge, 
through  short,  popular  courses  in  agricultural  prac- 
tice. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Regents  of  the  University 
to  meet  both  these  sj>ecilications  as  amply  as  possible 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  as  indicated  in  this 
preliminary  announcement  and  as  will  he  more  fully 
set  forth  in  a  more  expanded  publication  w  hich  is  now 
in  preparation,  and  for  w  hich  all  interested  are  invited 
to  make  early  application.  It  is  our  desire  to  begin 
correspondence  at  once  with  all  w  ho  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  the  instruction  indicated. 

Equipment  of  the  University  Farm. — Imme- 
diately upon  the  attainment  of  title  to  the  tract  of  land 
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at  Davisville  the  Regents  of  the  University  entered 
upon  the  construction  of  buildings  and  purchase  of 
equipment  as  far  as  the  balance  of  the  appropriation 
remaining  after  payments  for  the  land,  made  by  the 
commission  empowered  by  the  statute  for  its  selection 
and  purchase,  would  provide  them.  Building  is  now 
in  progress  (June,  1907,)  upon  a  capacious  creamery  to 
furnish  ample  accommodation  and  equipment  for 
manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  and  by-products  on 
a  commercial  scale,  with  additional  rooms  for  lecture 
and  laboratory  instruction.  There  is  also  in  construc- 
tion a  live-stock  pavilion  arranged  to  illustrate  in- 
struction by  direct  use  of  animals  and  to  serve  as  a 
lecture-room  for  large  classes  in  other  subjects  and  as 
a  general  auditorium.  Contracts  have  also  been  let 
for  the  building  of  cottages  for  instructors  and  fore- 
men. Appropriation  by  the  Legislature  of  1907  will 
provide  dormitory  accommodations  for  students,  barns 
and  sheds  for  stock,  simple  buildings  for  horticultural, 
viticultural,  and  other  instruction,  shops  for  farm 
mechanics,  sheds  for  tools,  implements,  etc.  Con- 
struction of  such  buildings  will  proceed  as  funds  be- 
come available,  upon  the  plan  of  providing  plain  and 
serviceable  buildings,  congruous  in  style,  and  with 
cost  so  adjusted  to  uses  that  they  will  serve  as  models 
to  those  contemplating  buildings  for  similar  uses. 
They  will  be  practical  farm  buildings  of  pleasing  as- 
pect, combining  suitability  for  production,  in  the  vari- 
ous lines  which  they  are  planned  to  serve,  with 
capacity  adequate  to  the  satisfactory  handling  of  pupils 
in  these  lines. 

Animals  of  various  kinds  for  breeding  and  produc- 
tion, together  with  tools  and  machinery  for  operation 
on  a  plan  of  mixed  husbandry,  are  being  selected  for 
purchase.  As  much  as  possible  of  such  equipment 
will  be  assembled  on  the  farm  before  the  beginning  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  in  which  it  will  serve  as 
demonstrative  material.  During  the  coining  year 
orchards  and  vineyards  will  be  planted,  pastures  pro- 
vided, hay  and  feed  grains  grown,  and  arrangements 
made  for  continuous  operation  as  a  producing  and  in- 
structional farm.  As  time  goes  on  extensions  will  be 
undertaken  until  the  University  Farm  realizes  the 
requirements  of  the  law  creating  it,  viz.,  "successfully 
producing  the  general  crops  of  the  State  and  as  many 
as  may  be  of  all  the  crops  and  products  successfully 
grown  in  California." 

Axnouncemb;nt  op  Short  Courses-. — The  first 
offering  of  instruction  in  agriculture  on  the  University 
Farm  will  consist  of  a  series  of  short  courses  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  demand  for  knowledge  of  particular 
branches  of  California  fanning,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  connect  these  short  courses  so  that  one  electing  to 
pursue  them  consecutively  could  obtain  a  general  in- 
sight into  all  of  the  most  prominent  lines  of  agricul- 
tural effort  in  this  State  and  be  aided  in  choosing  from 
them  the  directions  of  his  own  under  t  ikings.  Intending 
pupils  are  therefore  invited  to  enroll  themselves  for 
one  or  more  of  the  courses  offered.  Attendance  is  not 
required  except  during  the  progress  of  each  course 
which  the  pupil  elects.  The  following  is  the  calendar 
of  Short  Courses,  1907-08: 

Dairy  School. — Wednesday,  October  2,  to  Tuesday, 
November  26. 

Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science. — Wednes- 
iday,  October  ;10,  to  Tuesday,  November  2(1. 

Cereal  Culture. — Wednesday,  November  G,  to  Tues- 
day, November  26. 

Irrigation  and  General  Agriculture. — Tuesday,  De- 
cember 3,  to  Saturday,  December  21. 

Wine  Making  and  Wine  Testing. — Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 2,  to  Wednesday,  January  8. 

Crape  Growing. — Thursday,  January  9,  to  Wednes- 
day, January  15. 

Orchard  Practice  and  Protection. — Thursday,  Janu- 
ary 16,  to  Wednesday,  February  5. 

Instructors  for  Short  Courses. — The  general 
plan  of  this  short-course  work  will  be  set  forth,  by 
lectures  or  informal  talks,  the  theory  of  a  subject  and 
to  follow  with  demonstration  and  practice  work  until 
both  the  reasons  for  a  method  or  process  and  the  abil- 
Bity  to  actually  perform  it  are  mastered  by  the  pupil. 
■Manifestly  this  will  require  the  services  of  many  in- 
llnructors,  because  each  must  be  a  specialist  and  work 
Utiis  own  particular  line.  It  is  expected  that  instructors 
Bwill  be  announced  in  four  groups  for  each  short  course, 
>"iz. : 

I  Honorary  advisors,  who  shall  be  selected  from  lead- 
ing California  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to  attend 
Bluring  such  period  as  may  be  convenient  to  them 
Bvhile  the  subject  in  which  each  of  them  has  achieved 
Success  is  under  discussion.  They  will  advise  students 
Concerning  the  pursuit  of  such  branches  in  California, 
Blither  by  informal  talks  or  through  conversation,  and 
Bhey  are  expected  to  constitute  a  particular  force  and 
B.gency  in  reducing  instruction  to  practical  pertinence 
1 1  nd  value.  It  will  be  both  for  edification  and  inspira- 
I  lion  that  pupils  will  be  brought  into  immediate  per- 
I  pnal  contact  with  such  men  and  women  in  each  of  the 
Blading  specialties  of  California  agriculture. 

J  Special  lecturers,  who  shall  be  selected  from  those 
Ifho  have  given  particular  attention  to  the  relations  of 
I  igriculture  to  other  occupations  of  men,  to  the  eco- 
I  omics  of  production,  to  commerce,  to  good  citizenship, 
like.,  and  their  functions  shall  be  to  broaden  instruction 
I  lad  suggest  ways  in  which  pupils  cannot  only  become 


better  farmers  but  better  men  and  women,  rising  to  a 
higher  conception  of  their  duties  to  the  State  and  to 
humanity. 

Regular  lecturers,  who  shall  be  thorough  experts  in 
the  matters  pertaining  to  each  short  course  and  ex- 
perienced in  giving  instruction  therein.  They  shall  be 
selected  from  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California  and  from  other  institu- 
tions distinguished  in  agricultural  instruction,  for  brief 
terms  of  service  in  which  to  present  their  special  sub- 
jects. It  devolves  upon  them  to  present  systematic, 
theoretical  instruction  and  to  direct  demonstrations 
and  practice  work. 

Instructors  and  demonstrators  shall  be  selected  for 
full  knowledge  of  details  of  the  best  practice  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  reasons  involved  therein,  and  they 
shall  supplement  the  work  ot  lecturers  by  carrying  out 
such  systematic  practical  instruction  as  they  shall 
prescribe. 

In  presenting  such  a  broad  scheme  of  instruction  it 
is  planned  to  make  the  Short  Courses  attractive  and 
useful  to  youth  and  adults  alike,  to  help  the  successful 
with  new  truth  and  suggestions  of  methods,  to  give 
those  who  wish  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  success 
better  undestanding  of  ways  and  means,  and  to  encour- 
age and  inspire  beginners  with  new  insight  and  under- 
standing. The  fuller  announcement  of  the  University 
Fann  instruction,  to  which  reference  has  bean  made, 
will  indicate  the  persons  who  will  perform  the  func- 
tions which  have  been  outlined  above. 

In  the  exceedingly  interesting  educational  under- 
taking which  the  University  Farm  provides  for,  the 
purpose  of  adapting  instruction  to  California  conditions 
will  be  held  steadily  in  view.  California  agriculture 
is  an  epitome  of  the  agricultural  science  and  art  of  the 
continental  United  States.  It  is  broader  in  scope  and 
different  in  detail  from  that  of  any  other  State  and  in- 
volves a  wider  application  of  principles  which  are 
universal.  With  these  natural  advantages  and  with 
the  generous  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  California  people,  there 
should  be  ultimately  attained  in  this  State  a  system  of 
agricultural  instruction  which  for  soundness  of  peda- 
gogic principles  and  applicability  to  breadth  of  agri- 
cultural needs  will  be  unique  among  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country. 

[In  our  next  issue  fuller  descriptions  will  be  given 
of  the  Short  Courses  and  the  conditions  of  attend- 
ance.— ED.] 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


More  About  Late  Hatching. 

We  recently  gave  the  experience  of  a  Petaluma 
poultry  grower  on  hatching  during  what  is  considered 
the  off  season  in  California.  The  same  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  T.  T.  Gardner,  in  the  Pacific  Fancier, 
along  these  lines: 

I  am  often  asked  if  I  think  it  profitable  to  hatch 
chickens  as  late  as  June  or  July.  .1  will  try  here  in  a 
few  lines  to  tell  why  I  advise  late  hatches  and  how  to 
care  for  the  chicks  after  they  are  hatched. 

The  seasons  are  not  always  favorable  for  early 
hatches  and  in  that  case  one  has  to  hatch  late  to  get 
out  the  required  amount  of  stock  to  meet  their  demand 
for  the  season.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  large  poultry 
man  but  what  hatches  most  of  his  prize  winning  pul- 
lets in  June  and  July,  because  the  late  hatched  pullets 
are  always  in  the  very  best  condition,  at  the  winter 
shows,  and  in  most  cases  are  much  better  color  than 
the  early  ones.  A  pullet  is  at  her  best  just  before  she 
lays  her  first  egg,  and  the  late  ones  seldom  ever  lay 
before  the  winter  shows.  With  the  Buff  Wyandottes 
I  find  my  best  colored  birds  are  the  ones  hatched  in 
June  and  July.  I  always  hatch  my  show  pullets  late 
and  get  my  male  birds  out  early,  as  pullets  will 
mature  faster  than  the  cockerels.  The  winning  birds 
at  the  largest  shows,  such  as  New  York  and  Boston, 
are  in  most  cases  late  hatched.  The  summer  hatched 
chickens,  of  the  American  or  Mediterranean  varieties, 
will  reach  standard  size  when  six  months  old;  this 
would  bring  a  July  hatched  chick  to  weight  in  Janu- 
ary. It  very  often  happens  that  a  late  hatched  bird 
on  account  of  its  superior  color  and  condition  is  able 
to  win  over  an  earlier  hatched  specimen  even  after 
standing  a  cut  on  weight. 

Eggs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  hatch  quite  as  well  in  the 
summer  months  as  they  do  earlier,  but  fair  hatches 
can  be  obtained.  The  very  best  results  are  obtained 
by  setting  the  old  hen  in  a  cool,  comfortable  place, 
keeping  her  free  from  vermin  and  letting  her  run 
with  the  chicks  when  hatched.  For  a  setting  room 
nothing  can  serve  better  than  an  unoccupied  hen 
house,  with  a  dirt  floor,  where  the  hens  can  be  set  on 
nests  made  in  the  earth.  By  thus  dispensing  witli 
the  nest  box  less  footing  is  offered  for  mites  and  the 
cool  earth  adds  to  the  hen's  comfort  and  retains  the 
moisture  of  the  egg.  At  this  season  of  the  year  lice 
breed  very  rapidly  and  only  a  short  period  of  negli- 


gence will  make  things  uncomfortable  for  the  hen  and 
very  disastrous  for  her  coming  brood.  Keep  the  hens 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water,  grain, 
green  food,  and  grit,  and  keep'them  free  from  lice  by 
dusting  with  a  good  louse  powder.  By  observing 
these  precautions  you  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  fair 
hatch.  When  all  of  the  chicks  are  dry  and  up  on  their 
legs,  remove  them  and  the  hen  to  a  clean  roomy  coop 
in  a  location  that  will  give  them  ample  shade  and 
range  during  the  day.  They  must  be  protected  from 
the  hot  sun  if  you  want  them  to  do  well.  Do  not  feed 
them  until  they  are  36  hours  old,  but  give  them  fresh 
water  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  nest.  Keep 
fine  grit  and  charcoal  before  them  all  the  time  and  if 
they  are  where  they  cannot  get  green  food  and  animal 
food,  commence  feeding  them  lettuce  or  cut  alfalfa  and 
beef  scraps  after  they  are  eight  days  old.  Feed  them 
a  good  prepared  chick  food  until  they  are  eight  weeks 
old,  then  add  a  little  whole  wheat,  kaffir  corn,  and 
cracked  corn  to  the  chick  feed  for  a  week,  then  stop 
the  chick  food.  I  also  feed  a  dry  mash  to  my  little 
chicks,  which  has  given  me  good  results — three  parts 
bran,  one  part  cornmeal  and  begin  adding  a  little  beef 
scraps  at  first  and  increase  the  amount  as  they  grow 
older.  Add  a  little  fine  charcoal  about  four  times  a 
week.    Keep  this  before  them  all  the  time. 

Most  breeders  reduce  the  price  of  eggs  for  hatching 
after  June  1  and  this  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  new  fanciers  to  get  a  start  of  the  best  at  a  min- 
imum expenditure.  A  few  settings  of  eggs  purchased 
now  and  carefully  incubated  and  the  chicks  hatched 
therefrom  well  cared  for  will  result  in  a  flock  of  birds 
next  spring  that  may  prove  the  foundation  of  a  suc- 
cessful poultry  venture. 


What  It  Costs  to  Get  Into  the  Poultry  Game. 

Real  estate  agents  are  properly  looked  upon  as  opti- 
mists and  are  naturally  inclined  to  use  a  good  deal  of 
rose  color  in  their  sketches.  If  they  had  other  dispo- 
sitions they  would  obviously  fail.  As  a  rule  a  pur- 
chaser likes  real  estate  agents  just  as  they  are  and  he 
has  no  use  for  an  agent  who  cannot  set  up  a  good 
game.  The  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal  was,  therefore, 
quite  justified  in  securing  from  two  reputable  real 
estate  agents  in  the  California  poultry  paradise  answers 
to  questions  he  received  as  to  how  much  it  cost  to  get 
into  the  poultry  game  and  whether  it  was  profitable  to 
stay  in. 

First  Agent. — The  following  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  first  agent  as  to  conditions  and  measure 
of  success. 

Starting  right. 

Getting  the  right  kind  of  ground — a  piece  of  well 
drained,  sandy  soil. 

Providing  the  right  kind  of  buildings,  etc. 

Getting  the  right  kind  of  stock  to  begin  business 
with. 

Taking  proper  care  of  the  young  stock  and  laying 
hens. 

The  latter  condition,  we  may  say,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  failure  among  poultry  men.  The  hen  is 
nothing  more  than  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
eggs,  and  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  efficiency,  the 
right  conditions  must  surround  the  hen. 

If  you  come  to  Petaluma,  we  think  that  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  find  a  comfortable  home  that  would  give 
you  a  sure  income,  and  provide  just  enough  outdoor 
work  to  keep  you  in  good  health.  We  contend  that 
success  in  poultry  is  not  all  a  matter  of  manual  work, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  gray  matter 
that  is  exercised.  There  are  scores  of  poultry  men 
who  never  read  a  poultry  paper  and  who  never  try 
anything  new  until  some  neighbor  has  demonstrated 
that  it  will  work.  These  men  think  they  are  doing  fine 
if  the  hens  lay  well  in  the  spriug,  and  they  make  an 
average  profit  of  75  cents  during  the  year  for  each  hen. 
Witli  them  "  a  hen's  a  hen,"  and  she  has  her  time  of 
rest  and  there  is  no  use  trying  to  make  her  lay  until 
she  gets  good  and  ready.  If  such  people  can  make  a 
comfortable  living  at  the  business,  there  ought  not  to 
be  anything  discouraging  in  the  prospects  for  the 
average  man  of  intelligence.  Most  of  us  are  prone  to 
believe  that  we  can  do  what  the  other  fellow  can,  and 
so  we  really  can  if  we  use  the  same  brain  energy  that 
he  does. 

SECOND  AGENT. — In  the  poultry  business,  like  in 
any  other  venture,  some  are  making  small  fortunes; 
some  are  only  making  a  living,  while  others  are  not 
even  doing  as  well  as  making  a  living;  but  it  is  very 
rare  that  you  hear  of  anyone  making  a  total  failure 
in  the  business. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Petaluma, 
Sonoma  county,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  poul- 
try centre  in  the  world.  I  have  had  15  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  poultry  business  which  has 
netted  me  a  snug  little  fortune.  As  I  have  been  in 
the  real  estate  business  for  the  past  four  years,  I  have 
gome  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  poultry  raisers  and 
I  have  this  to  say:  I  have  never  met  a  person  who  is 
|  persistent,  economical,  and  who  has  a  capital  of  $2,000 
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or  more,  with  which  to  start,  hut  what  has  made  a 
success  in  the  poultry  business. 

The  small  items  are  what  count  in  the  raising  of 
poultry;  the  houses  must  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion; plenty  of  clean  water  is  an  important  factor;  a 
variety  of  food  is  preferable,  all  of  which  must  be 
wholesome.  Some  think  that  anything  is  the  proper 
thing  for  poultry,  just  so  they  will  eat  it.  This  is  a 
very  wrong  idea,  especially  with  the  young  chicks. 
It  is  very  important  to  know  how  to  feed  the  young 
chicks  and  to  see  that  they  are  neither  too  warm  or 
too  cool  in  the  brooders. 

It  is  considered  by  conservative  poultry  men  that 
$1  per  year  clear  should  be  made  on  each  well  kept 
hen.  Three  thousand  dollars  will  purchase  a  five-acre 
place  with  fairly  good  improvements,  near  our  city. 
Such  a  place  would  accommodate  from  500  to  2,000 
poultry.  Take  it  as  an  estimate,  however,  one  should 
keep  about  1,200  on  a  five-acre  place.  The  poultry 
and  property  should  be  valued  at  $4,000,  and  $1  clear 
per  hen  per  year  should  be  made  on  the  investment. 

Here  is  an  estimate  of  the  approximate  cost  of  start- 
ing a  plant  for  1,000  hens  on  an  unimproved  piece  of 
land.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  cost  of  the 
land  will  depend  upon  the  location  and  the  distance 
from  town: 

Five  acres,  at  $200  81,000 

Wire  netting  and  posts   100 

Four-room  house   900 

Barn   100 

Brooders  and  house   100 

Incubator  house   00 

One  incubator   &0 

Ten  chicken  houses   200 

Horse,  wagon  and  harness   175 

PlOW,  harrow,  and  cultivator   20 

Other  small  tools   25 

One  thousand  laying  hens   800 

Well  and  pump   100 

Total  83,620 


The  Stable. 


Horse  Production. 


Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  who  is  well  known  in  California  through  his 
satisfactory  services  as  judge  at  two  of  our  State  fairs, 
has  written  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  situation 
in  horse  breeding. 

The  demand  for  horses  in  the  entire  West  has  prob- 
ably never  been  so  good  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  an  apparent  scarcity  of  all  classes  of  useful 
horses.  Buyers  and  dealers  are  scouring  the  country 
in  all  directions.  Carloads  of  work  horses  are  con- 
stantly being  shipped  from  Colorado  to  California  at 
prices  that  are  almost  fabulous.  The  immediate 
future  for  the  horse-producing  interest  of  the  West 
appears  very  bright,  but  a  word  of  caution  at  this 
time  to  those  engaged  in  the  prod  action  of  these  very 
successful  animals  should  be  timely. 

A  recent  investigating  trip  to  the  horse-producing 
centres  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky  discloses 
the  most  surprising  revival  in  the  production  of 
horses.  On  all  sides  young  colts  are  seen,  and  in 
nearly  every  pasture  there  are  yearlings  and  two-year- 
old  colts.  The  financial  outlook  for  the  next  few  years 
is  not  the  most  promising.  One  of  the  very  first  in- 
dustries affected  at  times  of  financial  depression  is  the 
horse-producing  industry.  This,  with  the  unprece- 
dented production  that  there  is  now,  would  indicate 
that  certain  classes  of  horses  will  be  a  drug  on  the 
market  again  within  the  next  few  years.  I  would 
suggest  at  this  time  to  the  breeders  of  Colorado  that 
they  discard  any  brood  mares  that  are  not  of  a  very 
high  grade  in  their  particular  class.  By  the  time  the 
foals  that  are  now  being  bred  are  ready  to  go  on  the 
market,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  prices  will 
have  dropped  from  25  to  50^,  especially  for  the  more 
common  classes.  If  draft  stock  is  being  produced 
(and  tnis  is  the  stock  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
are  engaged  in  producing  just  now),  see  to  it  that  only 
the  very  best  brood  mares  are  bred,  and  that  they  are 
bred  only  to  the  very  best  stallions.  Size,  weight, 
quality,  and  soundness,  combined  with  style  and 
action,  are  the  points  that  should  receive  great  atten- 
tion in  the  selection  of  both  mares  and  stallions  in  the 
breeding  of  draft  horses  for  the  immediate  future. 
Mares  that  do  not  weigh  over  1,400  pounds  should  not 
be  used  for  the  production  of  draft  horses  for  the 
future  markets.  If  these  undersized  mares  are  of 
good  conformation,  they  can  be  utilized  to  good 
advantage  in  the  breeding  of  mules  that  will  probably 
for  some  time  to  come  be  a  very  profitable  enterprise. 
With  good  draft  mares,  however,  weighing  from 
1,400  to  1,700  pounds,  and  a  good  sire  weighing  from 
1,650  to  2,000  pounds,  there  is  good  prospect  of  remu- 
nerative prices  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  farmers  and  breeders  who  have  the  taste  and 
the  facilities  for  the  production  of  the  lighter  classes 
of  horses,  the  highest  class  of  carriage  horses  should 
be  the  type  selected.  The  tremendous  improvement 
and  the  reduction  in  cost  prevailing  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in 


price,  has  made  these  machines  of  transportation  a 
very  serious  menace  to  the  future  production  of  light 
harness  and  driving  horses.  The  high-class  carriage 
or  heavy  harness  horse  has  not  been  affected  nearly  so 
much  by  the  increase  in  the  automobiles.  A  great 
majority  of  wealthy  people  will  discard  their  machines 
when  they  have  become  common,  and  the  trend  has 
already  set  in  toward  the  horse  again  by  these  people. 
The  demand  for  high-class  carriage  or  heavy  harness 
horses  will  tend  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  and 
good  prices  can  always  be  obtained  for  this  class  of 
horses.  The  development  of  the  American  carriage 
horse  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station  is  progressing  very  favorably.  At  the 
present  time,  22  brood  mares  are  to  be  found  on  the 
farm,  and  of  these,  19  are  expected  to  foal  this  year. 
Fourteen  are  very  high-class  yearling  colts  by  the 
stallion  Carmon  are  exemplifying  the  success  of  the 
work  undertaken.  At  the  present  time,  seven  very 
fine  foals  have  come  to  hand  this  year,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  they  are  superior  to  their  brothers  and 
sisters  of  last  year.  The  station  and  the  college,  in 
co-operation  with  the  government,  will  probably 
increase  the  brood  mares  to  35  head  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  only  those  of  the  very  highest  class  will  be 
secured. 


Successful  Fire  Protection  in  a.  California 
Forest. 


In  1904  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in 
co-operation  with  the  State  of  California  made  a 
thorough  study  of  forest  conditions  and  their  relation 
to  fire  on  the  tract  of  the  McCloud  River  Lumber 
Co.,  in  Siskiyou  county,  California. 

The  chief  object  of  this  study  was  to  devise  some 
practical  system  of  forest  protection.  The  results, 
which  are  now  published  in  Circular  79  of  the  Forest 
Service,  show  that  (1)  by  proper  care  and  the  execu- 
tion of  certain  measures  it  is  possible  to  decrease,  or 
even  eliminate,  the  danger  from  forest  fires ;  (2)  that 
such  protective  measures  may  be  carried  out  at  a 
reasonable  cost ;  and  (3)  that  the  results  in  most  cases 
will  fully  justify  the  necessary  expenditures. 

The  plan  adopted,  which  aims  to  prevent  fires  from 
starting  by  means  of  patrol  along  carefully  laid-out 
routes,  was  executed  so  successfully  that  it  has  since 
extended  to  all  the  holdings  of  the  company.  Tele- 
phone and  tool  stations  have  been  established,  and 
broad  fire  lines  on  which  the  slash  was  burned  have 
been  run  through  the  cut-over  land.  The  cost  of  all 
this  was  about  two  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  Plan  in  Execution.  —  The  fire-protection 
plan  just  outlined  was  put  into  operation  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  co-operation  with  the  McCloud  River  Lum- 
ber Co.  in  the  summer  of  1905.  The  general  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  was  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  the 
Forest  .Service. 

The  fire  lines  at  McCloud  were  constructed  in  the 
fall  of  1904  and  in  the  spring  of  1905,  when  the  slash 
was  not  too  wet  to  burn  readily  and  yet  the  forest  was 
not  too  dry  for  safety.  In  accordance  with  the  plan, 
they  followed  the  wagon  roads,  tramroads,  and  spurs, 
though  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  construct  lines 
along  all  of  these.  Where  the  slash  was  heaviest  and 
the  danger  from  fire  greatest,  the  compartments  or 
segregated  area  were  made  smaller  than  where  the 
danger  was  less.  The  lines  varied  in  width  from  200 
to  400  ft.  for  the  same  reasons.  The  fire  line  along 
the  railroad  track  now  in  use  was  made  400  ft.  wide, 
since  here  the  danger  from  sparks  is  great.  Where  the 
slash  and  chaparral  were  not  abundant,  lines  200  ft. 
in  width  were  sufficient.  To  clear  the  lines,  the  men 
were  divided  into  small  crews  of  6  or  12,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  responsible  man.  Each  crew  was 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road 
or  spur.  One  or  two  men  from  each  group  preceded 
the  rest  to  gather  the  tops  and  debris  together  in  piles. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  followed,  setting  fire  to  the  piles 
of  brush  and  debris,  firing  back  from  the  outer  edges 
of  the  fire  line  toward  the  center,  and  taking  precau- 
tion not  to  let  the  fire  spread  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  fire  line. 

Piling  the  debris  is  not,  as  a  rule,  necessary,  since 
the  slash  on  the  logged  lands  is  usually  bunched.  This 
is  due  to  the  logging  method  in  use.  The  level 
country  permits  the  use  of  logging  wheels,  and,  to 
give  space  for  oj>erating  these,  the  slash  has  to  be 
removed  from  around  the  felled  trees.  This  results 
in  throwing  the  slash  together  sufficiently  for  burning. 

Fifteen  miles  of  fire  line  were  burned  in  1905  in  the 
above  manner,  at  an  average  cost  of  $15  per  mile. 
These  15  miles  afford  protection  to  about  15,000  acres 
of  cut-over  land,  at  a  cost  of  1  Jc.  per  acre. 

The  Pathol. — A  patrol  route  was  laid  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1905.  This  route  was  25 
miles  in  length  and  practically  encircled  the  experi- 
mental area.    It  passed  through  those  parts  of  the 


tract  where  fire  danger  is  greatest,  in  places  following 
the  fire  lines,  but  usually  skirting  the  higher  eleva- 
tions. 

A  mounted  patrolman  covered  the  route  daily  for 
the  four  months  of  greatest  fire  danger,  from  June  to 
September,  inclusive.  It  was  found  that  he  could  in 
this  way  look  after  70,000  acres.  He  was  given 
authority  to  employ  and  organize  crews  for  fire  fight- 
ing, and  hail,  in  short,  direct  control  of  the  fire  pro- 
tection. The  cost  of  the  patrol,  including  maintenance 
of  a  horse,  was  $75  per  month— $300  for  the  season. 
This  made  the  cost  per  acre  but  one-half  cent. 

Three  tool  stations  were  located  on  the  tract.  Two 
of  these  were  on  the  patrol  route,  in  places  where  fire 
was  most  likely  to  occur,  and  where  they  would  be 
quickly  accessible  in  an  emergency  ;  the  third  was 
located  at  the  slaughterhouse  about  1J  miles  from 
McCloud.  These  tool  stations  were  boxes  or  chests 
provided  with  locks,  and  large  enough  to  contain  the 
6  long-handled  shovels,  2  axes,  and  2  iron  rakes  with 
which  each  was  provided.  Their  cost,  including  the 
tools,  was  $10  apiece. 

A  telephone  line  provided  with  frequent  call  boxes 
follows  the  railroad  which  crosses  the  tract,  and  a 
private  line  connects  McCloud  with  the  slaughter- 
house. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  construct  a  line 
only  three  miles  in  length  to  the  tool  station  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  protection  area.  Old  poles  near 
at  hand  were  used  in  the  construction,  so  that  the  cost 
was  but  $15  i>er  mile.  Had  entirely  new  equipment 
been  necessary,  the  cost  would  probably  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50  per  mile. 

Total  Cost  of  Protection.—  The  actual  total  cost 
of  protection  for  the  first  year  was  as  follows: 

Burning  15  miles  of  fire  line,  at  816   $225 

l'atrolman  for  4  months,  at  875  per  month  .].."  300 

Three  tool  stations  and  tocls.  at  510  30 

Constructing  3  miles  of  telephone  line,  at "$15  per  mUe!!.."^]"..'.  46 

Total   t600 

Based  upon  the  15,000  experimental  acres  the  cost 
would  be  4c.  per  acre.  The  area  actually  pro- 
tected, however,  was  much  larger.  The  patrol  cov- 
ered about  70,000  acres  and  thus  cost  less  than  one- 
half  cent  per  acre.  The  telephone  lines  and  tool 
stations  were  for  the  protection  of  the  same  area, 
which  would  raise  the  cost  to  a  trifle  over  one- 
half  cent  per  acre.  The  fire  lines  covered  approxi- 
mately 15,000  acres,  at  a  cost  of  ljc.  per  acre, 
which  makes  the  total  cost  of  protection  for  the  first 
year  2c.  per  acre.  This  includes  the  initial  cost  for 
lines,  tool  stations,  etc.,  which  will  not  be  chargeable 
in  future  years. 

Additional  Measures.— Besides  the  actual  pro- 
tection of  the  tract,  experiments  in  slash  burning 
were  carried  on,  with  the  object  of  determining  the 
practicability  of  disposing  of  the  slash  in  this  manner. 
In  slash  burning  the  greatest  drawback,  on  account  of 
its  expense,  is  piling.  At  McCloud  this  was  not 
necessary,  since  the  method  of  logging,  as  already 
mentioned,  leaves  the  slash  in  piles,  which  can  be 
burned  without  much  additional  work  and  without 
injury  to  the  remaining  trees  or  to  young  growth. 
To  make  this  doubly  sure,  however,  all  logging  crews 
were  instructed  to  use  special  care  in  felling  and 
swamping.  With  this  done  the  slash  was  burned 
without  additional  piling.  Burning  took  place  after 
the  first  fall  rain,  when  there  was  little  danger  of  fire 
spreading. 

Three  crews,  one  from  each  camp,  with  15  men  in  a: 
crew,  and  each  crew  in  charge  of  the  camp  foreman, 
were  detailed  to  the  work.  Each  crew  burned  thei 
slash  on  the  land  logged  from  its  camp  during  the; 
season.  The  brush  was  fired  toward  the  wind  and* 
just  as  it  was  found,  unless  lodged  against  standing 
trees,  in  which  case  it  was  first  thrown  back.  Very! 
little  piling  of  this  sort,  however,  was  necessary.  The] 
cost  of  the  slash  burning  was  l|c.  per  thousand  feet  of 
timber  cut  on  the  area,  or  about  23c.  per  acre. 

To  further  assist  in  the  removal  of  the  debris  leilj 
after  logging,  the  wood  choppers  cutting  wood  for' 
camps,  town,  or  railroad,  were  put  to  cutting  the 
larger  tops  and  limbs  into  firewood. 

These  experiments  in  disposing  of  the  slash  proved] 
very  effective  in  thoroughly  clearing  up  the  land,  and] 
the  low  cost  of  lie.  per  thousand  feet  logged  provedg 
the  measures  entirely  practicable.  Slash  was  burned 
on  5,804  acres  of  cut-over  pine  land. 

Success  of  Fire  Protection. — The  lire  record 
for  1905  at  McCloud  is  the  best  argument  for  the  pro- 
tection of  timber  land  from  fire  and  of  the  success  of 
the  plan  in  general.  A  few  fires  started,  but  none  of 
these  were  on  the  small  experimental  area.  The  few 
fires  which  did  start  were  speedily  discovered  by  the 
patrolman  and  extinguished  by  him  without  assist- 
ance. In  addition  to  this,  slash  burning  was  carried 
on  successfully,  a  fact  which  will  somewhat  alter  the 
aspect  of  the  protection  scheme. 

Extension  of  the  Plan.— In  view  of  the  success 
of  the  plan,  the  McCloud  River  Lumber  Co.  extended 
it  over  all  its  holdings  during  the  season  of  1906. 
Three  additional  patrolmen  were  employed,  fire  lines 
were  burned,  tool  stations  erected,  and  telephone  lines 
constructed. 

In  the  future,  slash  will  be  burned  after  logging. 
This  removal  of  debris  makes  fire  lines  less  necessary, 
and  their  number  and  width  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
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Twelve  miles  per  township  on  logged  lands  should  be 
sufficient  in  any  case,  and  on  most  areas  much  less 
would  suffice.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  the  use  of  fire  lines,  since  they  will  be 
of  great  value  in  stopping  the  spread  of  a  dangerous 
fire,  and  even  under  the  system  of  protection  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  fire  occurring  can  not  be  overlooked. 

A  few  additional  measures  for  protection  might  be 
instituted,  such  as  posting  notices,  etc.,  but  the  pro- 
tective plan  as  carried  out  at  McCloud  is  complete  in 
itself.  As  experience  is  gained  in  the  practical  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  the  cost  of  protection  can  doubtless 
be  reduced.  Patrolmen  will  become  more  efficient, 
patrol  routes  more  advantageously  laid  out,  and  slash 
burning  will  reduce  the  number  of  fire  lines.  If 
adjoining  timber  owners  also  take  up  the  scheme  of 
protection,  the  danger  from  fire  from  outside  will  be 
largely  reduced  and  the  plan  will  become  the  more 
effective. 

Conclusion. — Though  fire  protection  as  practiced 
at  McCloud  has  met  with  success,  the  plan  in  its 
present  form  might  not  apply  equally  well  to  other 
tracts.  The  McCloud  tract  offers  many  features  that 
favor  both  conservative  lumbering  and  fire  protec- 
tion. The  company's  holdings  are  extensive  and 
fairly  well  consolidated,  and  it  will  take  a  consider- 
able time  to  cut  over  the  present  virgin  stand.  More 
important  than  this  is  the  topographical  character  of 
the  tract,  which  renders  logging  both  easy  and  cheap. 
This,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  justifies 
the  leaving  of  trees  for  a  future  cut,  since  the  com- 
paratively level  nature  of  the  country  will  make  it 
possible  to  return  again  and  log  profitably  even  where 
the  stand  per  acre  is  relatively  small.  This  is  not  true 
of  many  Sierra  tracts,  where  rough  country  makes 
logging  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  fire  protection  on  such 
lands  is  impracticable,  but  simply  that  each  tract 
offers  local  conditions  of  its  own  which  must  largely 
determine  the  character  of  the  plan. 

Finally,  though  the  first  and  most  essential  step  in 
any  system  of  forestry  is  protection  from  fire,  con- 
servative cutting  of  the  forest  is  equally  necessary. 
The  McCloud  Lumber  Co.  has  already  shown  its 
appreciation  of  this  fact  by  modifying  its  logging 
operations.  At  present  virgin  timber  is  being  cut  to 
a  diameter  limit  of  30  inches  breasthigh,  which  leaves 
an  excellent  basis  for  a  future  cut. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


Determining  Losses  by  Evaporation. 

Everyone  interested  in  or  dependent  upon  reservoirs 
for  irrigation  will  be  helped  by  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  the  most  extensive  and  useful  study  of  evapora- 
tion and  allied  phenomena  ever  made  will  be  carried 
on  in  Salton  sea,  under  a  co-operative  arrangement 
made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service. 

The  breaking  in  of  the  Colorado  river  to  the  Salton 
sea  in  southern  California  and  the  great  engineering 
battle  that  has  been  waged  to  drive  the  waters  back 
into  their  old  channel  are  quite  familiar  to  the  general 
public.  The  flooding  of  the  Salton  basin  to  a  depth  of 
about  80  feet  has  caused  great  loss  to  property  and 
improvements.  There  are,  however,  a  few  favorable 
features  connected  with  it,  not  the  least  important  of 
which  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  studying  evapo- 
ration. Here  is  an  inland  sea,  suddenly  placed  in  an 
old  basin,  in  a  warm  climate,  where  evaporation  is 
great,  and  without  any  important  water  supply  in  the 
future.  The  restoration  of  the  Colorado  river  to  its 
old  channel  has  practically  cut  off  influx  to  the  sea. 
The  water  which  remains  can  readily  be  measured 
and  accounted  for,  and,  in  order  to  determine  the 
evaporation,  it  will  merely  be  necessary  to  observe 
the  rate  of  recession  of  this  great  lake  and  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  attendant  climatological  phenomena.  In 
fact,  the  chance  for  decisive  work  along  this  line  is 
one  that  could  hardly  be  expected  to  occur  in  a 
millenium. 

The  rate  of  evaporation  from  water  surfaces,  in  the 
arid  country  especially,  is  exceedingly  important,  be- 
cause it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  water 
available  for  irrigation.  A  reservoir  of  large  surface 
extent,  constantly  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  will  lose 
by  evaporation  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  many  acres. 
So  far  the  measurements  that  have  been  made  are  un- 
satisfactory, and  when  the  hydraulic  engineer  desires 
to  know  the  rate  of  evaporation,  he  has  at  hand  only 


the  old  data,  which  may  or  may  not  be  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  Nevertheless,  in  determining  the 
number  of  acres  that  can  be  irrigated  from  a  certain 
reservoir,  the  engineer  must  make  some  allowance  for 
the  amount  of  evaporation  and  must  decrease  the 
number  of  acres  to  be  irrigated  by  that  amount.  In 
the  case  of  the  new  Roosevelt  reservoir  in  Arizona  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  evaporation  will  amount 
to  about  six  feet  per  year.  Inasmuch  as  the  total  area 
of  the  reservoir  will  be  16,320  acres,  the  amount  of 
water  lost  will  be  97,920  acre-feet,  sufficient  to  irrigate 
48,960  acres,  assuming  a  duty  of  water  equivalent  to 
24  inches  per  annum.  Therefore,  in  estimating  the 
number  of  acres  that  can  be  irrigated  from  the  Roose- 
velt reservoir,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  nearly  50,000 
acres  that  might  be  served  were  it  not  for  evapora- 
tion. It  will  be  appreciated  from  this  that  the  evapo- 
ration from  reservoir  surfaces  is  an  important  matter, 
and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  provide  precise  data 
by  which  the  engineer  can  make  accurate  computa- 
tions will  eventually  mean  a  saving  of  enormous  sums. 

A  conference  committee  from  the  three  bureaus 
represented,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Mendenhall,  for 
the  Geological  Survey,  Mr.  C.  F.  Marvin,  for  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Grunsky,  for  the 
Reclamation  Service,  has  recently  made  a  plan  for 
the  evaporation  work  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
bureaus,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Frank  Bigelow  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  Dr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  recommendations,  in  brief,  are  that  the 
observations  be  continued  ovei  several  years  and  that 
they  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
summer  floods  of  1907,  provided  that  the  protective 
structures  built  to  force  the  Colorado  river  into  its 
normal  channel  withstand  these  floods,  thereby  indi- 
cating that  the  evaporation  studies  will  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  further  extensive  additions  of  Colorado  river 
water.  Since  the  results  are  primarily  a  contribution 
to  meteorology,  although  of  tne  greatest  value  to 
engineers,  the  observations  will  be  made  by  trained 
representatives  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  Supple- 
mentary studies  of  the  character  of  the  basin,  inflow 
of  surface  waters  and  sub-surface  waters,  and  of 
engineering  and  geologic  questions  that  may  arise  will 
be  carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The  expense 
of  installing  such  unusual  and  expensive  equipment 
as  may  be  found  necessary  will  be  borne  by  the  three 
co-operating  bureaus. 
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you  what  returns  you  should  receive  from  the  creamery.  Some 
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In  order  to  introduce  our 
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NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Grangers'  Business 
Association  (a  corporation)  for  the  election  of 
Officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  business  as  may  come  before 
it,  will  be  held  at  its  principal  place  of  business 
at  the  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  No.  431 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  10  o'clock  a.  M.,  on  Tuesday,  June  11, 
1907.  A.  D.  LOGAN,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 

Dated  May  7,  1907. 
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Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa ;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation ;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well ;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  Fixst-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch — unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  daily.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 
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Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers   want  the 


cream  separator  that  skims  the  clean- 
est. It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that's 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tuhnlnrs  have 
twice  the  skiinimmj  force  of  any  other  I 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  "I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimming  is  the 
closest  1  have  ever  seen  -  just  a  trace 
of  fat.  1  believe  the  loss  t  o  be  no  great- 
er than  one  thousandth  of  one  per 
cent." 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub- 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way-,  from 
other  separators,  and  every  difference  J 
is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat- 
alog S-  131  and  valuable  free  book,  | 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  ottered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  Is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chieo,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


TRANSVAAL 
DIAMONDS 


Does  your  station  in  life  de- 
mand that  you  wear  diamonds? 
Does  your  pocket-book  Justify 
the  purchase  of  the  genuine? 
Do  you  realize  that  the  major- 
ity of  society  people  wear  imi- 
tation stones?  We  furnish  only 
highest  grade  imported  re- 
constructed stones  in  solid  gold 
mountings.  By  mail,  scarf  pins 
S2.50.  Rings  for  ladles,  S'2.00; 
men,  83.00,  any  style.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Goods  sent  tn  plain,  unlettered 
boxes.  TRANSVAAL  DIAMOND  CO., 
Dept.  D.,  B9BI  24th  St.,  cor.  Mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Fertilizers  and  Fertilization. 


Phosphate  Deposits  in  the  West. 


By  F.  B.  Weeks  and  W.  F.  Ferrieb. 

*VVithin  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  found  that  the 
Upper  Carboniferous  roeks  of  the  central  Cordilleran 
region  include  a  series  of  oolitic  beds  containing  phos- 
phates. These  beds  are  known  to  occur  over  a  consider- 
able area  in  southeastern  Idaho,  southwestern  Wyoming, 
and  northeastern  Utah.  Prospecting  has  been  carried  on 
at  a  number  of  widely  separated  localities. 

In  Idaho  the  beds  outcrop  along  the  Preuss  range,  ex- 
tending from  the  line  of  Bannock  and  Bear  Lake  counties 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  along  its  west  face.  A  prob- 
able southern  extension  of  these  beds  near  the  Idaho- 
Utah  line  is  found  on  the  mountain  slopes  east  of  Bear 
lake,  where  the  overlap  of  upper  Mesozoic  sediments 
has  been  eroded.  East  of  the  Preuss  range,  in  the  Sub- 
lette range  in  Wyoming,  are  similar  beds  which  follow 
the  southerly  trend  of  this  range  to  Smiths  Fork. 

The  mountains  rise  1,500  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  inter- 
vening valleys  and  the  region  is  drained  by  Bear  river 
and  its  tributaries.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  railroad  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  Bear  river  and  affords  the  only  means 
of  transportation  to  market.  At  present  only  those  beds 
that  lie  nearest  the  railroad  shipping  points  are  heing 
worked.  In  Utah  the  phosphate  series  has  been  found 
south  of  Bear  lake,  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodruff.  The 
beds  also  outcrop  in  Weber  canon,  about  1J  miles  below 
Croydon,  and  in  some  of  the  side  canons.  None  of  these 
beds  are  being  worked  at  present.  The  Union  Pacific 
railroad,  which  follows  the  course  of  Weber  river,  will 
make  possible  a  rapid  development  in  this  region. 

Beds  of  good  grade,  but  too  thin  to  be  profitably 
worked,  have  been  observed  at  other  points  in  these 
States  and  also  in  Nevada.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
further  exploration  will  show  that  these  oolitic  phosphate 
beds  have  a  still  wider  distribution. 

Many  substances  have  been  mistaken  for  the  phosphate, 
notably  some  of  the  fine-grained,  loosely  bedded,  dark- 
gray  ash  rocks  commonly  associated  with  the  lavas  of 
southeastern  Idaho  and  other  places.  These  ash  rocks 
are  as  a  rule  much  lighter  in  weight  than  the  phosphate. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  areas  of  Upper  Car- 
boniferous rocks,  of  which  the  phosphate  series  forms  a 
part,  and  of  the  overlying  and  underlying  strata  of  this 
region ;  also  the  position  of  the  deposits  of  economic 
value. 

As  the  phosphate  series  occurs  within  the  Carboniferous 
rocks,  a  more  detailed  description  of  these  strata  will  be 
given.  They  outcrop  in  eastern,  central,  western,  and 
northern  Utah,  southeastern  Idaho,  and  adjoining  por- 
tions of  Wyoming,  and  in  northern  Nevada.  Their  litho- 
logic  characters  are  persistent,  and  the  three  subdivisions 
may  be  recognized  in  the  above-defined  area. 

The  limestones  that  form  the  lower  division  are  gener- 
ally massive  and  occur  in  bold  and  precipitous  outcrops. 
In  many  places  they  are  coarse  grained  and  weather 
rough  and  in  dark  colors.  They  are  also  rather  silicious 
and  contain  some  cherty  layers  and  masses.  This  divi- 
sion is  2,000  ft.  thick.  At  the  top  of  the  limestones  the 
beds  become  sandy  and  the  quartzite  series  generally 
begins  with  an  alternation  of  sandy  limestone  and  sand- 
stone, and  continues  through  several  hundred  feet  of 
sandstone  weathering  red  and  yellow.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  yellow,  white,  and  gray  sandstones  and  quartz- 
ites,  the  upper  half  of  the  series  being  quartzite,  readily 
recognizable  as  such.  This  quartzite  in  most  places  grades 
into  a  dark,  rather  coarse  granular  limestone — the  Upper 
Coal  Measures  limestone  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey. 
The  upper  part  of  this  formation  consists  of  yellow  sand- 
stone and  sandy  limestones,  which  grade  into  a  blue-gray 
compact  limestone  just  beneath  the  phosphate  beds.  In 
these  blue  and  gray  limestones  indistinct  fossils  weather 
out  on  the  surface,  but  are  difficult  of  determination. 
This  portion  of  the  section  varies  considerably  in  the 
character  of  sediments. 

The  phosphate  series  consists  of  alternating  layers  of 
black  or  brown  phosphatic  material,  shale,  and  hard  blue 
or  gray  compact  limestone.  The  limestone  is  in  the 
main  fossiliferous,  containing  well-preserved  forms  of 
Rhynchonella,  Chonetes,  Oniphalotrochus,  and  Prodiictus. 
The  shale  contains  Lingula  and  lamellibranchs.  The 
series  is  in  places  about  90  ft.  thick.  The  beds  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  about  10  ft.,  but  where  of 
extreme  width  they  are  broken  by  thin  layers  of  shaly 
material  poorer  in  phosphates.  At  the  base  the  series 
begins  with  limestone,  and  as  a  rule  6  to  8  in.  of  soft 
brown  shale  overlies  this  basal  limestone.  Above  is  the 
main  phosphate  bed,  5  to  6  ft.  thick.  This  is  almost 
entirely  oolitic  in  structure  and  high  in  phosphates.  Sev- 
eral other  beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  about  10  ft.,  separated  by  6  to  24  in.  of  limestone  or 
shale,  occur  in  the  series.  The  beds  of  extreme  thick- 
ness, as  already  mentioned,  contain  seams  of  shaly 
material,  itself  phosphatic,  too  thin  to  be  separated  from 
the  pure  oolitic  material  in  mining.  All  the  sections 
that  have  been  examined  show  one,  and  some  of  them 
two,  beds  of  commercial  value. 

♦Abstract  from  'Contributions  to  Economic  Geology,'  1906,  Part  X. 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 


The  beds  rich  In  phosphates  are  overlain  by  a  coarse- 
grained, locally  brecciated  limestone,  for  the  most  part 
in  massive  outcrops.  Above  this  limestone  is  sometimes 
found  100  ft.  of  nearly  white  limestone,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
succeeded  by  the  series  of  blue  and  gray  limestones  con- 
taining large  spirifers  and  Productus.  Next  above  is  a 
series  of  red  sandstone  and  shale  containing  brachiopods 
and  lamellibranchs.  Still  higher  in  the  section  is  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  blue,  gray,  and  greenish  lime- 
stones, which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper  Carbon- 
iferous series,  and  in  the  Montpelier  region  there  are 
silicious  limestones  and  red  sandstones  containing  Am- 
monites and  other  fossils  of  Lower  Triassic  age. 

The  succession  of  strata  in  the  range  east  of  Montpe- 
lier, Idaho,  is,  in  places,  broken  by  folding  and  faulting 
and  where  this  is  the  case  the  structure  is  difficult  to  fol- 
low, since  not  only  does  the  faulting  vary  in  amount  of 
displacement,  but  the  beds,  particularly  on  the  west  side 
of  the  fold,  contain  numerous  rolls,  which  cause  both  the 
strike  and  dip  to  vary  within  short  distances.  The  intense 
compression  to  which  these  beds  have  been  subjected  has 
produced  a  remarkable  fracturing  by  which  they  appear 
to  be  on  edge,  with  a  general  north-south  strike.  The 
dip,  however,  is  to  the  west  at  angles  of  20  to  30  degrees. 

In  the  canon  of  Montpelier  creek  the  lowest  beds  ex- 
posed are  yellow  sandy  limestone  and  sandstone  and 
blue-gray  silicious  limestone,  which  immediately  under- 
lie the  phosphate  series.  The  overlying  limestones  gener- 
ally occur  in  massive  outcrops.  A  prominent  spur  of  the 
range  extends  nearly  to  the  town  of  Montpelier  and  is 
formed  of  limestones  and  sandstones  of  Upper  Carbonife- 
rous and  Mesozoic  age.  The  lower  portion  of  the  Upper 
Carboniferous  series,  including  thr  phosphate  beds,  is 
exposed  on  the  north  side  of  Montpelier  creek.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  creek  the  phosphate  series  is  buried  be- 
neath the  detrital  slopes,  and  the  outcrops  of  the  phos- 
phate beds  are  exposed  only  in  the  numerous  draws  that 
cut  across  the  strike  along  the  range.  Between  these 
points  the  beds  are  not  visible  except  where  exposed  by 
development  work,  particularly  on  the  Waterloo  placer- 
mining  claim.  Their  presence,  however,  is  indicated  by 
pieces  of  float  and  the  characteristic  darkening  of  the 
soil  overlying  them.  Here  the  beds  dip  to  the  west  at  a 
low  angle — about  20  to  30°.  They  are  remarkably  uni- 
form in  character  over  a  wide  area,  rolling  slightly,  but 
showing  no  signs  of  serious  disturbance.  Erosion  has 
removed  the  upper  beds  from  a  large  portion  of  the 
ground,  leaving  areas  in  which  the  main  phosphate  bed 
is  now  covered  by  only  two  feet  of  limestone  and  a  few 
feet  of  shale  and  surface  detritus.  Here  and  there  the 
top  of  the  phosphate  bed  itself  forms  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  in  places  the  bed  has  been  completely  eroded, 
leaving  only  the  hard  underlying  cherty  limestone.  The 
band  of  limestone  already  referred  to,  which  immediately 
overlies  the  main  phosphate  lied,  is  locally  shattered  in  a 
remarkable  manner  without  displacement,  the  phosphate 
bed  beneath  being  but  little  affected  and  both  limestone 
and  phosphate  retaining  their  usual  dip. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  limestone  immediately 
overlying  the  main  phosphate  bed  at  Montpelier  is  of 
importance,  being  uniform  in  character  wherever  found 
and  containing  abundant  specimens  of  a  coiled  shell, 
Ompbaiotrochtu,  which  seems  to  be  confined  to  this  bed. 
This  limestone  or  1  cap  lime,'  as  it  is  called  by  the  miners, 
is  a  valuable  landmark  in  prospecting  for  the  main  bed  of 
phosphate.  It  averages  two  feet  in  thickness,  is  dark 
gray  in  color,  and  hard  when  freshly  exposed,  but  rapidly 
weathers  brown  and  finally  disintegrates  completely. 
Large  blocks  of  it  which  have  lain  on  the  ground  less 
than  two  years  crumble  to  pieces  when  struck  lightly 
with  a  hammer.  In  common  with  most  of  the  other  bands, 
it  emits  a  strong  bituminous  odor  when  broken.  Analyses 
show  that  some  of  these  limestones  contain  several  per 
cent  of  P2O5.  In  development  work  the  position  in  the 
series  of  some  of  the  beds  can  readily  be  determined  from 
their  fossils,  even  by  one  with  no  knowledge  of  paleon- 
tology. 

The  main  phosphate  bed  is  the  lowest  one  in  the  series 
at  this  locality  and  is  just  over  the  basal  limestone, 
which  contains  much  silica,  in  many  places  segregated 
as  irregular  bands  and  masses  of  chert.  The  phosphate 
layers  are  black  to  brownish  in  color  and  finely  to  coarsely 
oolitic  in  structure. 

The  bids,  rich  in  phosphate,  are  almost  entirely  oolitic, 
the  small  black  granules  being  densely  packed  together 
with  but  little  matrix  material  and  effervescing  but  very 
slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  phosphate  has  a 
bituminous  odor  when  freshly  broken.  As  the  number 
of  oolitic  grains,  and  therefore  the  phosphate  content, 
decreases,  the  beds  assume  more  of  the  character  of 
oolitic  shale  or  limestone. 

Several  thousand  tons  of  phosphate  from  the  main  bed 
at  Montpelier,  the  whole  of  the  material  5£  to  0  ft.  wide 
between  the  inclosing  limestones  being  mined  and 
shipped,  showed  a  remarkably  uniform  content,  the  aver- 
age of  a  large  series  of  analyses  on  carload  lots  giving  a 
total  of  a  little  over  32%  P2O5,  equivalent  to  70%  bone 
phosphate.  As  the  result  of  a  careful  experiment,  it  was 
found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  the  phosphate  in  the  main  bed 
weighed  150  lb.    This  gives  13.3  cu.  ft.  per  ton. 

The  stratum  varies  considerably  in  hardness,  the  lower 
two  feet  being  very  hard  and  blocky  and  the  upper  por- 
tion being  softer,  with  a  more  shaly  structure. 

In  early  days  the  dark  shales  associated  with  the  phos- 
phate were,  owing  to  their  bituminous  odor,  frequently 
taken  to  indicate  the  presence  of  oil  or  coal,  and  the  de- 
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posits  at  Montpelier  were  filed  on  as  coal  lands  and  con- 
siderable work  was  done  in  the  effort  to  find  that  mate- 
rial. 

As  the  dip  is  low  at  this  place,  the  beds  are  worked  as 
an  ordinary  flat  coal  seam  with  pillar  and  stall.  The 
phosphate  is  mined  by  both  open-quarry  and  under- 
ground workings.  A  loading  platform  is  placed  at  the 
foot  of  a  gravity  tramway  running  up  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  the  top  of  the  platform  being  on  a  level  with  the 
main  adit.  The  phosphate  rock  is  delivered  at  the  plat- 
form in  ordinary  cars  from  both  quarry  and  mine  and 
loaded  directly  into  the  wagons  through  a  chute.    It  is 

0.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


We  believe  the  general  type  of  a  Merino  demanded 
by  the  average  sheep  grower  is  that  type  which  pro- 
duces the  maximum  of  wool  combined  with  as  much 
mutton  as  is  possible  to  obtain  in  a  sheep  in  which 
both  wool  and  mutton  are  sought,  best  represented  by  a 
good-sized,  well  formed,  strong-boned,  plain  sheep,  with 
as  dense  a  fleece  as  possible,  and  neck  folds  not  objec- 
tionable. The  exact  type  of  ram  which  the  grower 
will  want  must  depend  upon  the  character  of  his  ewes, 
the  conditions  of  climate  and  market;  whether  he 
wants  a  heavy  fleece  at  the  expense  of  staple  and  some 
size  of  carcass,  or  whether  he  wants  the  extreme  of  staple 
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Maps  of  parts  of  idaho,  Wyoming,  and  utah,  showing  localities  of  upper 
carboniferous  rocks  containing  phosphate  beds. 
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then  hauled  about  4J  miles  to  the  Oregon  Short  LiDe  at 
Montpelier  and  dumped  into  the  cars  through  a  door  in 
a  loading-bridge  built  over  the  siding.  It  is  now  being 
shipped  to  the  works  of  the  San  Francisco  Chemical  Co. 
at  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  County,  Cal.,  and  there  made 
into  superphosphates  to  be  used  as  fertilizers. 

The  discovery  of  these  phosphate  beds  has  opened  up  a 
new  industry  in  the  West,  the  future  of  whic  h  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  granting  of  such  rates  by  the  railroads 
as  will  enable  the  manufactured  product  or  raw  material 
to  be  sold  in  Australia,  Honolulu,  Japan,  and  the  Middle 
States,  the  home  market  on  the  Pacific  coast  being  at 
present  too  limited. 

A  steel  foundry  is  to  be  established  at  Muroran, 
Japan,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000.  With  the  building 
of  this  foundry  Japan  will  be  rendered  self-supplying  in 
providing  material  for  military  and  naval  purposes.  Two 
English  firms  are  stated  to  be  behind  the  enterprise. 


and  size  at  the  expense  of  weight  of  fleece,  and  all  the 
variations  between  these  extremes.  For  there  are  and 
will  be  plenty  of  sheep  growers  who  want  some  of  all  of 
these  variations  of  types,  and  the  breeder  who  selects  the 
type  he  intends  to  breed  and  stays  with  that  type,  vary- 
ing only  so  much  as  general  conditions  warrant,  and 
makes  improvements  along  the  lines  he  has  chosen  will 
find  market  for  his  stock  at  good  prices,  and  will  have 
done  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  better  Merinos  and 
more  of  them.— Mr.  Roscoe  Wood. 


There  are  four  regions  where  diamonds  have  been 
discovered  in  the  United  States.  These  are:  The  Pacific 
Coast,  chiefly  along  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  the  central  counties  of  California,  associated 
with  gold  in  the  cement  gravels;  along  the  line  of  the 
moraine  of  the  ancient  ice-sheet  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Posltlre  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,    SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
DIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle,   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE* WILLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


THE  EASY  RUNNING,  SINGLE  CYLINDER 
COMBINED    SWATH    AND  WINDROW 

CLEAN  SWEEP  HAY  LOADER 


The  Original  Swath  and  Windrow  Machine.  With  one  simple 
Racking  Cylinder  it  gets  all  the  Hay  and  nothing  but  the  Hay 

Why  the  Clean  Sweep? 

Because  it  will  divide  a  swath. 
Because  it  works  well  after  a  tedder. 
Because  it  is  the  lightest  draft  loader  made. 
Because  it  does  not  pound  or  thresh  the  hay. 
Because  it  does  not  kick  itself  to  pieces  in  a  sea- 
son. 

Because  it  is  im possible  for  its  raking  cylinder  to 
wind. 

Because  it  does  not  bunch,  wail,  or  tangle  the  hay. 
Because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-savers  of 
the  century. 

Because  it  handles  windrows  of  reasonable  size 
perfectly. 

Because  it  does  not  elevate  trash  and  manure  with 
the  hay. 

Because  the  "Clean  .Sweep"  Carrier  can  be  raised 
as  the  load  enlarges. 

Because  it  may  be  easily  detached  from  the  rack 
by  the  men  on  the  load. 

Because  it  works  on  ground  hilly  or  level,  in 
windy  or  calm  weather. 

Because  the  "Clean  Sweep's"  Carrier  is  readily 
removed  to  make  the  machine  compact  for 
winter  storing. 

Because  it  is  simple  in  construction,  light  run- 
ning, easy  to  operate,  compact  and  durable. 

Because  it  does  not  cause  you  heavy  repair  bills. 

Because  it  will  pay  for  itself  with  the  savings  of 
the  first  year's  use;  many  times  it  will  pay 
for  itself  in  one  day  in  amount  of  hay  saved 
which  might  otherwise  be  damaged  by  rain. 

Because  it  goes  from  light  swath  to  windrow  work, 
or  vice  versa,  without  any  change  in  adjust- 
ments, the  carrying  capacity  of  the  machine 
being  automatic,  and  is  regulated  entirely 
by  the  hay  itself. 

Because  nothing  but  high-grade  material  and 
workmanship  are  used  in  its  construction. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

Pacific  Implement  Company 

131  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIGHT  THE  MILDEW 

SULPHUR  YOUR  VINES 


LEGGETTS , 
CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


Use  the  Champion  Duster 


Easy  and  rapid  in  operation. 
Keeps  the  dust  out  of  your  way. 
Always  ready.    Light  weight. 
Reaches   upper  and    under   side  of 
foliage. 

Assures  thorough  and  effective  work. 
Thousands  in  use  annually. 

ADDRESS 

F.  D.  NAGLE,  Box  14,  Sultana,  Cal. 

Leggett  &  Bros.,  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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"The  Nestlings  Never  Come  Back.'" 


A  gray-haired  woman  sits  at  eve 

By  a  vine- wreathed  farmhouse  door, 
And  tears  well  up  in  her  faded  eyes, 

As  she  thinks  of  days  of  yore; 
The  table  once  so  long  and  full, 

Made  bright  by  children's  faces, 
Is  set  for  two  —  how  the  mother's  heart 

Yearns  o'er  the  vacant  places; 
The  old  high  chair  with  its  broken  arm 

Sets  back  against  the  wall; 
The  chubby  lad  who  owned  it  once 

Is  a  man,  strong-limbed  and  tall. 

He  was  her  youngest  —  her  baby, 
And  though  others  had  claimed  the 
chair, 

It  seems  to  hold  always  her  Robert, 

The  last  to  leave  her  care; 
They  seem  to  come  back  in  the  evening, 

And  gather  round  her  knee, 
Each  telling  some  riddle  or  story 

As  they  wait  for  father  and  tea; 
From  the  porch  comes  the  chirp  of  a 
robin 

As  she  broods  o'er  her  downy  nest, 
Folding  her  babes  with  hovering  wing 
To  a  dreamless,  quiet  rest. 

Hut  the  birdies  left  the  old  porch, 

Their  wings  were  raised  in  flight; 
They  are  gone,  and  so  are  the  children, 

And  the  mother  is  lonely  tonight; 
She  waits  alone  for  father  to  come 

In  from  the  barn  to  tea, 
Fancying  faces  young  and  bright 

Are  gathered  again  at  her  knee; 
But  the  breeze  as  it  blows  o'er  the  empty 
nest, 

And  follows  the  moon's  white  track, 
Whispers  lowly  and  sadly  to  ear  and 
heart, 

"  The  nestlings  never  come  back." 


Heiress  of  Ingledell. 


For  a  moment  he  had  held  her  in  his 
arms,  kissed  the  vivid  crimson  of  her 
lovely  mouth,  then  suddenly  releasing 
her,  had  stepped  back,  scarcely  daring 
to  look  at  her  as  she  stood  with  startled 
eyes  and  paling  face  before  him. 

He  knew  he  had  done  wrong — he,  the 
promised  husband  of  another;  she,  the 
dark-eyed  little  cottage  girl,  who  knew 
so  little  of  the  world  or  its  ways. 

But  this  she  did  know,  that  Alan 
Howard  could  hardly  plead  excuse 
enough  for  the  passion  of  madness  that 
had  tempted  him  to  caress  her. 

He  made  no  excuse  then,  however; 
only  stood  passion-pale  before  her,  with 
a  depth  of  pain  and  pleading  in  his 
handsome  eyes  which  her  tender  heart 
could  not  withstand. 

He  had  told  her  the  story  of  his  en- 
gagement a  week  before,  and  now,  with 
their  parting  so  near  at  hand,  he  forgot 
everything  save  that  he  loved  her  and 
was  leaving  her  perhaps  forever. 

Honor  and  duty  pointed  separate 
paths  for  their  feet  to  tread. 

He  had  told  her  of  his  father's  second 
marriage  to  the  woman  who  had  been 
his  first — nay,  his  only  love,  for  kindly 
affection  was  the  most  he  had  ever  given 
to  Alan's  fair  young  mother,  who  had 
died  when  Alan  was  eight  years  old. 

Three  years  after  her  death  his  father 
had  married  his  old  love,  the  fair  proud 
woman  who  had  cast  him  aside  in  their 
younger  days  for  a  wealthier  suitor,  for 
Robert  Howard  had  only  inherited 
Ingledell  at  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  died  unmarried. 

Hi8  second  wife  had  brought  to  his 
home  a  child  by  her  first  husband,  a  girl 
with  her  own  fair  golden  loveliness, 
and  the  same  soft  luring  smile  that  had 
won  her  lovers  so  easily  in  her  gay  girl- 
hood. 

No  one  could  deny  the  beauty  of 
Clare  Vernon,  for  it  was  almost  perfect. 
Eyes,  soft  and  deep  of  the  clearest  ceru- 
lean blue,  skin  like  the  leaves  of  the 
white  magnolia,  just  tinted  with  rose- 
flush  on  the  rounded  cheeks,  a  warm, 
sweet  mouth  and  dimpled  chin  and  a 
slender  lissome  form  just  rounding  into 
womanhood. 

A  girl,  fair  and  pure  and  sweet 
though  rather  self-willed  and  head- 
strong in  many  ways,  but  perfectly  free 
from  the  narrow  selfishness  and  gift  of 
scheming  possessed  by  her  mother. 


When  Robert  Howard  died  and  left 
his  wealth  to  his  son,  on  condition  he 
married  Clara  Vernon,  neither  Alan  nor 
Clare  dreamed  it  was  at  the  mother's 
instigation  nor  the  added  clause  that  if 
Clare  refused  him  he  would  lose  the  in- 
heritance the  same  as  if  he  refused  her. 

Well,  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory after  all,  Clare  thought,  than  to 
be  mistress  of  Ingledell,  and  certainly 
Alan  was  handsome  and  high-bred 
enough  to  please  the  most  fastidious ; 
and  so,  without  love  on  either  side,  but 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  How- 
ard, Clare  and  Alan  were  engaged,  and 
never  awoke  to  their  own  folly  till  their 
eyes  were  opened  by  the  god  of  love 
himself. 

To  Clare  the  awakening  came  first, 
but  she  put  it  bravely  aside. 

Tli is  other  lover  was  fully  as  hand- 
some and  almost  as  wealthy,  and  she 
would  lose  nothing  by  the  change.  But 
Alan — .  Ah,  could  she,  by  deed  of  hers, 
sweep  from  him  the  inheritance  right- 
fully his — break  her  plighted  faith,  and 
not  only  wreck  his  life,  but  its  hopes 
and  prospects  as  well  ? 

And  though  her  face  grew  paler,  and 
wistful  shadows  gathered  in  her  lovely 
eyes,  no  one  ever  dreamed  how  Frank 
Masterson's  voice  made  her  pulses  leap 
and  her  young  heart  throb  and  then 
grow  deadly  faint  with  the  sense  of  a 
loss  of  what  she  had  never  gained. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Alan  met 
dark-eyed  Raidee  Leigh,  who  lived  with 
her  aunt  in  an  old-fashioned  cottage 
some  miles  from  his  home — dark-eyed 
Raidee,  whose  young  life  seemed 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  whose  life 
was  so  gray  and  lonely  at  the  time 
when  it  should  be  all  light  and  laugh- 
ter. 

Love  had  come  to  him  before  he  real- 
ized it — love,  passionate  and  perfect. 
Looking  back,  it  seemed  to  him  to  have 
leaped  to  life  at  the  first  glance  of  her 
sweet,  shy  eyes,  the  flush  that  warmed 
the  rounded  cheeks. 

He  had  met  her  this  evening  beneath 
the  drooping  tree  w  here  first  her  dark 
eyes  had  been  raised  to  his,  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  passionate  pain  in 
their  clear  depths,  and  the  shadow  on 
the  sweet,  mignonne  face  that  had 
haunted  his  waking  and  sleeping 
dreams,  he  had  drawn  her  to  him  and 
kissed  the  low,  broad  brow  and  crim- 
son lips  in  a  lingering,  passionate  fare- 
well. 

As  Raidee  drew  back,  white  and 
trembling,  the  branches  of  the  tree  were 
swept  aside,  and  her  aunt  stood  before 
them,  pallid  with  anger. 

She  never  looked  at  Alan,  only  spoke 
to  the  frightened  girl. 

"This  is  the  way  you  have  paid  my 
trust  in  you,"  she  said;  "your  mother's 
face  and  your  mother's  folly  over  again. 
Will  you  be  another  light — o  " 

Before  she  could  finish  the  sentence 
the  girl  had  flung  out  her  hands  with  a 
low  cry  and  fell  forward  at  her  feet. 

Alan  stooped  to  raise  her,  but  the 
woman  pushed  him  aside. 

"Go,"  she  said,  "I  will  take  care  of 
her  if  I  failed  with  her  mother." 

What  could  he  say?  He,  the  prom- 
ised husband  of  another!  Nothing. 
Only  turn  away  white  to  the  lips,  his 
hands  clinched  to  keep  a  cry  of  pain 
from  breaking  from  him. 


Pale  to  the  very  lips,  her  eyes  filled 
with  scorn,  Clare  Vernon  stood  before 
her  mother. 

"  Mamma,  did  you  do  this?  While  I 
believed  my  refusal  to  be  his  wife  would 
sweep  the  rightful  inheritance  from 
Alan,  no  thought  of  asking  my  freedom 
came  to  me.  Oh,  mother — mother !  you 
knew  that  James  Howard  left  a  wife 
and  child — you  had  the  marriage  certfi- 
cate  in  your  possession  and  hid  it  with 
the  intention,  I  suppose,  of  destroying  it 
later." 

"  For  your  sake,  Clare." 

"  Not  entirely,  mamma.  All  the 
wealth  left  to  you  will  pass  from  your 
possession.  It  was  fate  threw  the  cer- 
tificate in  my  hand,  and  I — 1  have  only 
done  my  duty." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  it,  Clare  ?" 

"  Sent  it  to  Alan.  He  will  do  what 
any  honorable  man  should  do.    I  have 


given  him  his  freedom  and  asked  for 
my  own." 

"Throw  him  over  when  he  lost  his 
wealth?" 

"He  will  not  misjudge  me,"  Clare 
answered. 

Two  hours  later  Alan  Howard  knew 
he  was  not  the  heir  of  Ingledell.  Al- 
ready the  proof  of  his  uncle's  marriage 
and  the  birth  of  a  child  was  in  the  law- 
yer's  possession. 

Penniless,  hut  free  !  Free  to  woo  and 
win  the  dark-eyed  girl  he  loved !  He 
would  go  to  Raidee  and  tell  her  all. 
Even  the  words  her  aunt  had  spoken 
would  make  no  difference  to  him.  What- 
ever her  mother  had  been  his  darling 
w  a-  pure  as  the  lily  bell. 

When  he  went  to  the  cottage  he  found 
it  closed,  and  no  one  knew  where  the 
inmates  had  gone.  His  dark-eyed  love 
seemed  to  have  passed  from  his  life  for- 
ever, when  he  left  her  white  and  sense- 
less under  the  drooping  tree. 

The  long  summer  days  passed  and 
then  a  letter  from  the  lawyer  told  him 
James  Howard's  daughter,  the  heiress 
of  Ingledell,  had  been  found,  and  one 
week  later  would  take  possession. 

The  same  day  a  few  lines  came  to 
him  in  a  girlish  running  hand  : 

"  If  you  love  me  still,  meet  me  this 
evening  beneath  the  drooping  tree. 

"Raidee." 

When  the  shadows  were  falling  he 
held  her  once  again  in  his  arms,  kissed 
her  lips  and  won  her  promise  to  be  his 
wife. 

"I  am  perfectly  free  now,  my  dar- 
ling," he  said,  "  for  Clare  is  already  the 
wife  of  Frank  Masterson.  Oh,  sweet- 
heart, if  I  lost  wealth  I  have  won  you 
and  am  still  the  gainer." 

She  raised  her  sweet  eyes  to  his  face. 

"Alan,  my  mother  was  not  what — 
what  my  aunt  said,  for  I  have  every 
proof  of  her  marriage.  Oh,  Alan,  if 
the  new  heiress  was  willing  to  marry 
you  " 

Alan  laughed. 

"  I  hereby  renounce  " 

She  put  her  hand  over  his  lips. 

"  Make  no  rash  promises,  Alan.  Wait 
till  you  see  her  and  then  " 

He  laughed  again. 

"  It  not  being  leap  year,  she  is  not 
likely  to  propose  to  me,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly sure,  sweetheart,  that  I  won't  to 
her,"  and  so  that  settles  the  matter," 
he  said. 

His  sweetheart  only  hid  her  face  in 
his  breast. 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure  yet,"  she  said. 

In  the  stately  library  of  Ingledell 
Alan  Howard  awaited  the  coming  of 
his  uncle's  daughter. 

"  Mr.  Ardman — Miss  Howard." 

The  lawyer  and  a  slender,  graceful, 
dark-eyed  girl  stood  before  him. 

One  glance  and  Alan's  breatli  almost 
left  him  as  he  sprang  to  the  girl's  side. 

"Raidee!  You  here?  Sweetheart, 
what  does  it  mean?" 

"This  is  Miss  Howard,  your  cousin," 
the  lawyer  said,  a  puzzled  expression  on 
his  face. 

"And — his  promised  wife,"  the  girl 
said  with  a  happy  laugh.  "Oh,  Alan, 
do  you  renounce  the  heiress  now?" 

His  face  had  grown  pale  and  grave, 
but  the  loving  arms  were  around  him, 
the  sweet  eyes  looking  into  his  (for  the 
lawyer  had  considerately  left  the  room), 
the  sweet,  dark  eyes  in  which  the  love- 
light  burned  so  warmly. 

"You  will  not  let  the  Howard  pride 
stand  between  us,  Alan,"  she  whispered 
gently. 

"  Nothing  will  stand  between  us,  dar- 
ling," was  all  he  said  as  he  kissed  the 
lips  of  the  heiress  of  Ingledell. 


Romance  of  &  Necklace. 


Some  years  ago  an  old  Frenchwoman 
died  in  a  poor  part  of  Dublin,  and  her 
little  effects  were  put  up  for  auction. 
Among  other  odds  and  ends  was  a 
necklace  of  dirty-looking  green  stones, 
which  did  not  attract  much  attention. 
However,  a  shrewd  pair  of  dealers 
thought  there  might  be  "  money  in  it  " 
and  decided  on  purchasing,  clubbing 
together  £5  for  the  purpose.  On  taking 
it  to  a  well-known  jeweler  he  promptly 


offered  £1,500,  which  sum  they  refused, 
and  sold  the  necklace  of  purest  emeralds 
for  £7,000  in  Loudon,  where  Lord  Rose- 
bery  on  his  marriage  purchased  it  for 
something  like  £20,000.  The  old 
Frenchwoman's  mother  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  France,  and  the 
emeralds  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
crown  jewels. 


Hints  for  Young  Girls. 

Be  scrupulously  neat  in  your  dress 
and  personal  habits.  Make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  that  your  underclothing  is 
always  tidy  and  in  perfect  repair.  It 
will  not  in  the  least  detract  from  your 
dignity  and  position  in  the  regard  of 
worthy  people  if  it  is  not  the  finest  ma- 
terial, or  even  if  mended,  if  done  neatly. 
Bear  in  mind  the  girl  who  lost  a 
worthy  would-be  lover  because  he  de- 
tected a  hole  in  the  heel  of  her  stock- 
ing as  she  tripped  before  him  in  dainty 
slippers. 

Study  good  taste,  buy  the  best  mate- 
rial within  the  limit  of  your  purse,  and 
make  it  in  the  prevailing  style — and 
then  forget  all  about  your  clothes. 
Dress  to  please,  but  never  appear  to  be 
pleased  with  your  dress.  Form  the 
habit  of  neatness.  Good  and  bad  habits 
are  cumulative.  A  girl  careless  and 
untidy  at  sixteen  will  be  slovenly,  if 
not  a  repulsive  woman  at  thirty.  Neg- 
lected teeth,  unkempt  hair,  ill-kept, 
dirty  finger-nails  are  disgraceful  in  a 
young  girl. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
it  will  make  you  interesting  or  attrac- 
tive to  appear  helpless,  or  ignorant  of 
the  practical  duties  of  life.  Learn  to  do 
things.  The  world  demands  honest, 
faithful  work.  Get  ready  in  girlhood 
for  the  serious  work  of  womanhood. 
Be  Independent  and  fearless,  think  and 
act  for  yourself,  but  with  a  due  regard 
for  the  rights,  privileges,  and  preju- 
dices of  others. 

Avoid  slang  and  exaggeration  in 
speech.  "Oh,  dear,  I'm  almost  dead  !" 
"It's  just  perfectly  horrid!"  "It's 
raining  pitchforks!"  "I  have  had  a 
high  old  time;"  and  the  like,  should 
never  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  girl  who 
aspires  to  be  a  cultured,  well-bred 
woman. 

Don't  gossip,  don't  giggle,  don't 
gush,  nor  kiss  your  girl  friends  on  the 
street,  in  the  public  hall,  or  at  church. 
Promiscuous  kissing,  loud  talking,  and 
laughter,  are  not  in  good  form. 

Be  thoughtful  of  others  when  you  go 
abroad;  be  helpful  at  home;  consider 
nothing  too  trivial  to  be  done  well,  no 
homely  tasks  too  distasteful  to  be  done 
cheerfully  and  heartily.  Keep  the 
Golden  Rule,  read  the  Bible,  love  God 
and  your  mother;  let  your  good  deeds 
be  like  the  perennial  spring,  which 
runs  still  but  deep. 


One  of  Mark  Twain's  Stories. 


"Times  are  changed,"  said  Mark 
Twain,  speaking  of  Washington.  "  I 
doubt  if  nowadays  a  man  of  Washing- 
ton's unswerving  integrity  would  be 
able  to  get  on. 

"  A  rich  lawyer,  after  dinner  the 
other  night,  went  into  his  den  for  a 
smoke.  He  took  down  from  his  pipe- 
rack  a  superb  meerschaum,  a  Christmas 
present  from  his  wife;  but,  alas,  as  he 
started  to  fill  the  pipe,  it  came  apart  in 
his  hands.  The  bowl  had  been  broken 
in  two  and  then  carelessly  stuck  to- 
gether. 

"  With  loud  growls  of  rage  the  law- 
yer rushed  from  his  den  and  demanded 
to  know  who  had  broken  his  new  meer- 
schaum. His  only  son,  a  boy  of  11, 
spoke  up  ively. 

"  'Father,'  he  said,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie. 
I  did  it.' 

"The  lawyer  praised  the  lad's  Wash- 
ingtonian  veracity,  but  that  night  on 
his  pillow  he  groaned  and  went  on  ter- 
ribly about  the  incident. 

"  'Heaven  help  me,'  he  said,  'it  had 
been  my  life's  dearest  wish  to  rear  up 
my  son  to  my  own  profession,  but  now 
— alas — alas.'  " 
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Derelict  Dress  Suit  Case. 


There  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  ex- 
press offices  of  Massachusetts  a  mongrel 
dress  suit  case,  which  was  shipped  into 
the  State  from  some  town  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  suit  case  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  particular  destination  and  bears  no 
address,  but  the  agents  send  it  on  from 
one  station  to  another,  and  it  is  begin- 
ning to  look  like  a  veritable  tramp.  No 
one  knows  who  sent  it  out  in  the  first 
place,  for  whom  it  was  intended  or  why 
it  doesn't  get  somewhere.  It  simply 
wanders  on,  homeless  and  ownerless. 
Every  agent  who  handles  it  pastes  on  a 
new  label,  until  it  is  covered  with  labels 
and  jovial  remarks.  Some  of  the  agents 
break  into  rhyme.    One  wrote: 

"  Little  drops  of  whisky, 

Little  drops  of  gin, 
Make  a  fellow  frisky 

And  consume  the  tin." 

Another  poet  wrote: 

"Here's  to  the  girl  with  the  Gainsborough 
hat 

The  white  shirt  waist  and  the  black  cra- 
vat; 

High  patent  leathers  and  gay  parasol, 
And  here's  to  her  father,  who  pays  for  it 
all." 

The  suit  case  has  just  arrived  in  Gard- 
ner, Mass.,  and  on  its  departure  from 
there  it  will  bear  the  picture  of  the 
largest  chair  in  the  world,  located  on  the 
lawn  at  the  Gardner  station  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  railroad,  a  symbol  of  the 
chair  industry  of  the  place. 

The  case  bears  only  one  official  in- 
struction, "  Handle  carefully.  I'm  on 
a  long  journey." 


Had  a  Falling  Out. 


Judge  John  M.  Harlan  and  James  B. 
McCreary  canvassed  Kentucky  together 
as  the  Republican  and  Democratic  can- 
didates for  Governor  thirty  years  ago. 

They  traveled  about  the  State  on  a 
joint  debating  trip,  and  in  many  small 
mountain  places  had  to  sleep  in  the 
same  bed.  They  were  warm  personal 
friends,  and  so  did  not  object  to  this 
intimacy. 

One  night  Mr.  Harlan  got  into  bed 
first.  Senator  McCreary  was  not  far 
behind,  and  just  as  he  entered  the  bed 
Judge  Harlan  raised  his  bulky  form — 
he  is  a  large  man — and  said  in  his 
stentorian  voice:  "McCreary,  there  is 
one  thing  certain,  the  next  Governor  of 
Kentucky  is  in  this  bed." 

As  he  spoke  the  bed  slats  broke  and 
Judge  Harlan  rolled  to  the  floor.  Sen- 
ator McCreary  caught  and  held  himself 
in  bed,  and,  as  Judge  Harlan  reached 
the  floor,  said : 

"John,  you  are  right,  the  next  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  is  still  in  this  bed." 


Satisfaction. 


The  man  with  the  long  hair  and  the 
cowboy  hat  stuck  his  head  inside  the 
door  of  the  little  cigar  store. 

"  Do  you  own  this  weighin'  machine 
out  in  front  of  your  shebang?  "  he  in- 
quired. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  proprietor. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  it?" 

"It's  a  holdup  game.  I  stepped  on 
it,  dropped  my  coin  in  the  slot,  and  I 
didn't  get  any  action.  I  want  to  find 
the  chap  that  owns  it." 

"You'll  have  a  hard  time  finding 
him.    It's  owned  by  a  trust." 

The  man  with  the  cowboy  hat  went 
back  to  the  machine,  took  out  his  re- 
volver, and  fired  six  holes  through  the 
dial. 

"  I  reckon  that  makes  us  about  even," 
he  said,  replacing  his  shooting  iron  and 
walking  on.  "  I  don't  keer  a  durn  for 
the  coin,  but  nothin'  that  stands  on  end 
kin  play  a  bunko  game  on  me  and  get 
more'n  an  even  break  out'n  it." 


Lady  (engaging  cook) — Why  did  you 
leave  your  last  place?  Bridget  Ma- 
loney — Whoi,  mum,  the  mistress  said 
she  couldn't  do  widout  me,  so  Oi  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Oi  was  worth 
more  than  she  was  givin'  me,  and  Oi 
lift  at  wanst! 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Salad  dressing  should  not  be  mixed 
with  the  salad  just  before  serving. 

Fresh  fish  will  have  firm  flesh,  a  good 
odor,  and  glittering,  fine,  clear  skin. 

To  keep  milk  from  scorching  rinse  the 
pan  in  cold  water  before  pouring  in  the 
milk. 

Keep  macaroni  in  an  air-tight  recepta- 
cle and  plunge  into  boiling  salted  water 
before  cooking. 

To  revive  the  lustre  of  morocco,  or 
any  other  leather,  apply  the  white  of  an 
egg  with  a  sponge. 

Rub  the  bottom  crust  of  a  pie  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  it  will  prevent  the 
juice  from  soaking  into  it. 

Add  borax  to  the  water  in  which  the 
dish  towels  are  washed,  and  it  will  aid 
in  making  them  white  and  soft. 

If  alum  is  added  to  the  paste  used  in 
covering  boxe3  with  paper  or  muslin, 
moths  and  mice  will  avoid  them. 

Remove  flower  pot  stains  from  win- 
dow sills  by  rubbing  with  fine  wood 
ashes,  and  rinse  with  clean  water. 

Clean  copper  kettles  with  lemondipped 
in  salt,  and  rinse  thoroughly  with  clear 
water,  polishing  with  a  soft  cloth. 

To  stuff  dates  remove  the  stones  and 
fill  the  dates  with  almonds  or  peanuts; 
then  close  the  fruit  and  roll  in  sugar. 

The  systematic  housewife  makes  a 
duplicate  list  of  the  clothes  sent  to  the 
laundress  and  encloses  one  with  the 
clothing. 

Use  copper  as  a  solution  to  flush  the 
pipes  and  drains  in  the  house  once  each 
week.  This  will  remove  all  odors  and 
sediment. 

In  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  try  cloths  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  in  which  a  tablespoonful  of 
turpentine  has  been  put. 

Physicians  assert  that  baked  potatoes 
are  more  nutritious  than  those  cooked 
in  any  other  way,  and  that  fried  ones 
are  the  most  difficult  to  digest. 

If  too  much  salt  has  been  added  to 
the  soup,  slice  a  raw  potato  and  boil  it 
in  the  soup  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
potato  will  absorb  much  of  the  salt. 

By  mixing  two  teaspoonfulsof  glycer- 
ine with  one  tablespoonful  of  limewater 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  paregoric,  you 
have  an  excellent  gargle  for  a  sore 
throat. 

Cover  a  grease  spot  on  matting  with 
French  chalk,  and  sprinkle  benzine  on 
it.  Allow  the  benzine  to  evaporate  and 
brush  off  the  chalk  when  the  grease 
spot  will  have  disappeared. 

Finger  marks  on  woodwork  can  eas- 
ily be  removed  by  rubbing  them  with  a 
cloth  dipped  in  paraffine  oil.  Wipe  off 
with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
and  rub  dry  with  another  cloth. 

Serviceable  pudding  bags  are  made 
of  heavy  jean.  Grease  the  bag  well  and 
dredge  with  flour  before  putting  the 
pudding  in  it,  allowing  space  one-third 
that  occupied  by  the  pudding,  to  give  it 
room  to  rise. 

Nuts  are  blanched  by  pouring  plenty 
of  boiling  water  over  them,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  stand  until  cool  enough  to 
be  handled,  when  they  will  easily  slip 
from  their  brown  skins  while  held 
between  the  fingers. 

Mustard  and  horseradish  mixed  make 
an  excellent  relish  for  cold  meats.  Mix 
yellow  mustard,  and  add  to  it  an  equal 
quantity  of  grated  horseradish,  which 
has  been  boiled  ten  minutes  in  water. 
Thin  the  mixture  with  a  little  of  this 
water. 

If  a  small  bag  of  spice  is  placed  in  the 
kettle  when  making  apple  or  crabapple 
jelly,  the  flavor  will  be  much  improved, 
and  it  varies  the  jelly  without  effort.  A 
few  leaves  of  sweet  geranium  thrown 
into  the  jelly  also  gives  a  delicious 
flavor. 

Here  is  something  to  do  away  with 
that  dangerous  kerosene  can.  Save  all 
the  orange  peel  you  may  have.  Dry  it 
in  a  cool  oven,  and  store  away  in  paper 
bags.  Then  some  morning,  when  your 
Are  won't  burn,  throw  a  bit  of  the  peel 
on  and  watch  the  effect. 


Domestic  Hints. 


No  Egg  Cake. — A  pleasant  and  decept- 
ive reminiscence  of  New  England  loaf 
cake  is  furnished  by  "no  egg  cake," 
which  is  a  useful  recipe  for  times  and 
seasons  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high. 
Cream  one-half  a  cupful  of  butter  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar;  stir  in  a  cupful  of 
milk  and  one  of  raisins,  stoned  and 
dredged  with  flour;  flavor  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla,  a  little  nutmeg  and 
a  pinch  of  cinnamon;  at  the  last  stir 
lightly  in  2l/2  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour  in 
which  is  well  mixed  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder.  Other  flavoring  may 
be  substituted,  or  added,  but  a  mixture 
of  flavor  is  best. 

Ginger  Pudding. — Chop  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible one-quarter  pound  of  beef  suet  and 
mix  it  with  one-half  pound  of  flour,  a 
tablespoonful  of  grouid  ginger,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  mixed  spice,  a  teacupful  of 
brown  sugar  and  a  dessertspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  When  well  mixed  make 
it  into  a  dough,  not  too  stiff.  Wring  a 
pudding  cloth  out  of  boiling  water,  put 
in  the  pudding,  tie  as  tight  as  possible, 
and  put  at  once  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  keeping  it  boiling  for  an  hour  and 
a  quarter.  Turn  onto  a  hot  dish  and  pour 
some  hot  treacle  over  and  serve. 

Cocoanut  Cakes. — Fresh  home-made 
cocoanut  cakes  are  always  acceptable  and 
very  easily  made.  Either  the  fresh  or  the 
desiccated  cocoanut  can  be  used,  the  lat- 
ter being  less  trouble,  and  the  former 
much  better.  Put  two  cupfuls  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  one-third  of  a  cupful  of 
water  over  the  fire  in  a  small  agate  sauce- 
pan, and  as  soon  as  the  syrup  bubbles  up, 
and  ropes  from  the  spoon  when  tried, 
it  should  be  taken  from  the  fire  and  two 
cupfuls  of  cocoanut  added  by  degrees, 
stirring  only  enough  to  mix  it  well  in. 
A  little  flavoring  of  vanilla  or  lemon  may 
be  added,  and  the  candy  is  then  ready  to 
drop  from  a  tablespoon  on  some  oiled 
paper. 

Bisque  of  Crabs. — Have  a  dozen  live 
crabs  and  let  them  soak  in  salted  water, 
after  cleansing  thoroughly,  for  an  hour. 
Fry  in  a  saucepan  that  is  large  enough  to 
hold  the  crabs,  two  sliced  onions  and  a 
sliced  carrot,  with  a  few  sprigs  of  pars- 
ley. Put  in  the  crabs,  add  half  a  pint  of 
white  wine  and  a  pint  of  white  stock. 
Cover  closely  and  cook  slowly  for  twenty 
minutes.  Remove  the  crabs,  strain  the 
broth,  and  set  it  one  side  to  cool.  Take 
the  shells  off  the  crabs,  take  the  lungs 
from  both  sides,  and  dip  each  one  in 
melted  butter,  removing  the  small  legs. 
Drain  them  then  and  pound  to  a  paste 
with  about  half  their  quantity  of  cooked 
rice,  add  a  little  of  the  juice  in  which 
they  were  cooked,  drain  through  a  sieve, 


then  through  a  cloth,  and  mix  with  them 
half  a  pint  of  bechamel  sauce.  Pour  the 
top  off  the  broth  in  which  they  were 
cooked  and  add  this,  adding  an  ounce 
or  so  of  butter.  Serve  with  bread  crusts 
fried  in  butter. 


Why  He  Came. 


When  Vice-President  Fairbanks  got 
up  to  speak  at  the  Chicago  Press  Club 
luncheon,  tendered  to  him  when  he  was 
in  Chicago  recently,  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  tell  how  he  accepted  the 
club's  invitation. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  the  guest  of 
your  club  today,"  said  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
"and  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  last  oc- 
casion on  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  entertained  by  you.  At  the 
time  I  accepted  your  invitation  I  was 
called  upon  by  two  of  your  officers. 

"  'When  you're  in  Chicago  next 
month,'  said  these  gentlemen,  'we  want 
to  know  if  you'll  be  our  guest  at  lunch- 
eon. We  are  anxious  for  you  to  go 
against  the  Chicago  Press  Club.' 

"  'Gentlemen,'  I  replied,  'it  will  afford 
me  great  delight  to  go  against  the  Press 
Club,  because  its  members  have  gone 
against  me  so  often.'  " 


"1  am  afraid  you  are  one  of  those 
people  who  look  down  on  toil."  "Not 
at  all,"  answered  the  luxurious  youth. 
"My  great-great-grandfather  worked 
hard  and  invested  his  money,  and  we 
are  quite  pleased  with  him  for  doing 
so." 


"This  is  the  first  time  you  have  been 
to  prayer  meeting  in  a  long  time,"  said 
the  pastor  of  a  colored  congregation. 
"1  had  to  come,"  replied  Erastus  Pink- 
ley;  "I  needs  strength'nin'.  I'se  got  a 
job  whitewashin'  a  chicken  coop  an' 
buildin'  a  fence  around  a  watermelon 
patch." 


"No  truer  words  were  ever  spoken 
than  these:  'A  fool  and  his  money  are 
soon  parted,' "  said  the  lecturer.  "Sure 
thing,"  piped  a  voice  from  the  rear  of 
the  hall;  "we  all  gave  up  fifty  cents 
apiece  to  get  in  here!" 


Teacher — If  I  gave  you  fifteen  cents, 
and  you  had  spent  eight  cents  for  candy, 
two  for  marbles  and  one  cent  for  an 
apple,  what  would  you  have  left? 
Tommy — Fifteen  cents.  Teacher — Now, 
how  can  you  give  such  a  silly  answer? 
Tommy — I  would.  I'd  charge  the  stuff 
to  pa. 


Grace — I  hear  that  Charlie  and  Helen 
have  made  up  their  quarrel. 

Gussie — Only  temporarily.  They  are 
going  to  be  married  soon. 
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EUREKA 

^HARNESS 


Makes  harness  proof  apainst  heat 

and  moisture.  Gives  a  glossy  black 
finish.  Prevent*  rot.  Imparts  plia- 
bility, strength  and  durability  to 
leather.  Saves  bill?  and  tni6haps. 
Keeps  a  new  harneis  looking1  new 
and  inakt-S  an  old  harness  look  like 
new.  Contains  nothing  rough  to  cut 
and  chafe.    For  axle  troubles  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Better  and  more  economical  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gnni  or  corrode. 
Lasting,  reliable, satisfactory.  High* 
est  Award  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. Sold  everywhere — all  sizes. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

 Incorporate*! 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALK— .Jersey  Hull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp- 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Horky's  Pogls.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  A  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


BARGAINS  In  Registered  llolslein  <  attle;  Cows. 
Heifers,  Young  Bulls;  400  head  to  select  from. 
Write  for  what  you  want.  Fierce  Land  A  Stock 
Co.,  Stockton.   Phone  Suburban  91. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.    F.  O.  Box  321,  Fetaluma,  t'al. 


HOLSTKINS  AT  Al  t  TP  IN.— My  entire  prize- 
winning  herd  will  be  sold  June  8,  WO",  at  my 
ranch,  near  San  Jose.  For  particulars  inquire 
F.  H.  BURKE,  30  Montgomery  Si.,  S.  F. 


BULLS  AND  COW'S  FOR  SALE — Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Temporary  address, 


San  Mateo.  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa.     al.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


8.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times 


FOR   SALE— Pure   bred   Swiss  Milch  Ooats. 
JAMES H.  HESTER,  V.S.,  Santa  Barbara, Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  I'l )  I.A  N  !)-<  TUNA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Walte,  Perkins,  Cal 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  U.  CROLEY,  837   Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  lii 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  26  Trios  at 
S7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

U .  Sullivan.  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  I'.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  ia07,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  11  olden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mailt/.,  Rural  21,  Box  S)8  P., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  3B1  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


The  Stockyard. 


A  Plea  for  the  Ox. 


Thp  ox  is  rather  slow  for  California; 
even  in  the  lumber  regions  he  has  been 
largely  displaced  by  steam,  still  there 
are  places  where  the  ox  team  and  goad, 
and  the  "haw"  and  "gee"  of  the 
driver's  voice  might  be  in  place  in 
California.  A  New  York  farmer  of 
the  olden  time  pleads  for  the  ox  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Tribune.    He  says: 

The  raising,  matching,  and  training 
of  choice  steers  is  an  interesting  occupa- 
tion that  is  worthy  the  attention  of  men 
with  intellect  and  capital.  Still  further, 
it  is  an  enterprise  that  will  take  care  of 
itself  between  whiles,  and  yet  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  great  skill,  which  adds 
largely  to  the  zest  of  life.  The  demand 
for  fancy  aud  powerful  teams  of  oxen 
has  never  ceased,  while  during  the  last 
half  dozen  years  it  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  increased  call  for 
horses  and  their  high  prices. 

The  practical  economy  of  producing 
the  ox  in  comparison  with  the  horse  is 
marked.  The  steer  is  able  to  begin  self- 
support  much  earlier  in  life  than  the 
horse,  and  costs  little  comparatively  to 
sire,  to  rear,  to  train,  aud  to  feed.  In 
ease  of  accident  the  steer  causes  little  or 
no  loss,  as  he  is  almost  always  in  condi- 
tion tit  for  beef.  The  beauty  of  the  horse 
is  greater,  but  utility  and  profit  must 
precede  beauty.  A  well-matched  yoke 
of  oxen  has  beauty,  however,  and  it  is  a 
beauty  of  an  extremely  pleasing  nature. 

That  large  class  who  buy  draft  oxen 
to  use  say  they  perform  their  labor  on 
highway  and  Held  with  little  grain, 
little  grooming,  and  little  outlay  for 
shoeing  and  harness.  Compare  the 
original  cost  of  the  calf  and  cult.  The 
calf  is  a  by-product  of  the  dairy.  He 
may  lie  bought  singly  or  by  the  carload 
at  50c.  to  $2  a  bead.  The  colt  at  his 
advent  has  cost  $11)  to  $50  for  sire  fees, 
besides  the  expensive  feeding  of  the 
dam,  the  attendant  risks  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  invested  capital.  Nor  is  this 
all.  From  the  moment  of  the  colt's 
appearance  in  the  world  the  costs  con- 
tinue, unless  he  meets  early  death  and 
makes  a  total  loss.  The  embryonic  ox, 
on  the  contrary,  begins  life  unnoticed, 
growing  to  prominence  through  by- 
paths, subsisting  upon  roughage  in 
winter  and  rough  pasture  in  summer, 
until  finally,  grow  n  plump  and  power- 
ful, he  is  in  demand  and  is  easily  sold. 
With  his  brothers,  the  steer  does  all  the 
farm  work,  readily  beginning  when 
only  two  year-  old,  thus  paying  bis  way 
as  he  goes  forward.  At  three  and  a 
half  to  four  years  he  is  ready  with  his 
mate  for  the  cattle  buyer,  if  he  has  been 
kept  growing.  Buyers  of  oxen  will  go 
inn  miles  to  find  teams,  and  a  brief 
advertisement  in  a  paper  will  start 
them.  The  price  paid  is  $140  to  $200 
per  pair,  and  I  have  known  numerous 
teams  to  sell  at  the  latter  figure  when 
only  two  years  old. 

A  shortage  of  working  oxen  is  always 
noticeable.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
demand.  What  are  the  profits?  Prac- 
tically all  the  selling  price,  the  steer 
having  done  much  toward  self-support. 
His  growth  in  idleness  until  two  years 
of  age  has  cost  little;  his  food  has  been 
Chiefly  farm  products  of  small  market 
value. 

There  should  be  no  "breaking." 
Every  steer  as  a  calf  must  be  taught  to 
lead;  mastered  then,  he  never  afterward 
realizes  his  power,  and  is  readily 
trained.  The  growing  calves  ought  to 
be  kept  in  some  nearby  pasture,  so  they 
may  never  become  strangers.  They 
should  be  known  by  name  by  all  the 
children  and  lie  their  playmates.  No 
breeds  make  finer  matched  teams  than 
Devons,  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  and 
Shorthorn  grades,  most  of  which  are 
fine  dairy  cattle.  If  a  person  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  own  a  good  dairy  and  a 
high-class  bull,  he  is  already  on  the 
way  toward  a  lot  of  steers  that  will  all 
closely  resemble  the  sire,  and  therefore 
one  another.     The  power  of  the  ox  has 


OW  many  times  have  you  seen  your  fields  flooded  with  moisture  after  a  heavy 
rain,  to  the  ruination  of  your  crops  ? 

The  loss  of  crops  by  flooding  is  a  thing  unknown  on  irrigated  lands, 
because  where  irrigation  is  practiced  drainage  is  perfect,  and  ail  the  excess 
water  which  falls  is  promptly  carried  off  where  it  will  do  no  harm.  The  irri- 
gation ditches  act  as  drainage  ditches  in  case  of  overflow. 

On  the  great  irrigated  tract  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Sunny 
Southern  Alberta  is  to  be  found  some  of  the  richest  land  on  the  American 
continent,  where  almost  any  kind  of  grain  and  root  crops  can  be  raised. 

Alfalfa  thrives,  and  with  the  natural  conditions  and  constant  water 
supply,  which  makes  Southern  Alberta  a  perfect  live  stock  raising  country,  the 
farmer  is  assured  of  reaping  large  and  certain  profits  from  the  sale  of  his  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep. 

The  native  grasses  that  grow  on  the  plains  of  Alberta  furnish  fine  feed  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  alfalfa  can  be  depended  upon  to  bring  the  live  stock  through  the 
winter  in  fine  condition. 

Sugar  beet  raising  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries  in  Southern  Alberta, 
under  irrigation.  Larger  crops  of  beets  can  be  raised  here  than  in  moit  of  the  states,  and 
a  better  market  is  right  at  the  door  of  the  farmer.  Beets  bring  $S  per  ton.  The  price  is 
guaranteed,  and  the  demand  constant,  so  that  the  farmer  takes  no  chances  of  having  a 
drug  on  his  hands  when  his  crop  is  harvested. 

Everyone  who  studies  farming  conditions  knows  that  Southern  Alberta  is  the 
greatest  wheat  raising  country  on  earth,  and  oats  and  other  cereal  crops  thrive  and  pro- 
duce enormous  crops. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  does  well  in  Southern  Alberta,  and  a  good  market  is  always 
ready  for  the  lucky  man  who  has  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  or  other  fowls  to  offer. 

Quit  trying  to  make  high-priced  land  in  the  Central  or  Eastern  States  pay,  and  come 
out  to  Alberta  where  you  can  get  five  to  ten  acres  for  every  one  you  now  own,  which  will 
produce  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  under  irrigation  as  your  acres  produce. 

Farming  conditions  are  perfect  in  Alberta,  good  markets  prevail,  school  facilities 
are  of  the  best,  and  neighbors  are  Americans.  Then  why  not  come  to  a  place  where 
money-making  is  easy,  and  where  you  can  be  out  of  debt,  independent  of  the  world  ? 

Write  and  let  us  tell  you  how  to  see  Alberta  at  very  small  cost.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  to  get  a  farm  that  will  make  you  and  your  children  rich. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  IRRIGATION  COLONIZATION  CO.,  Ltd. 

61  NINTH  AVE.,  WEST  11  CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CANADA. 


been  employed  in  doing  work  for  man 
since  the  earliest  recorded  history.  It 
has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  great  commonwealth, 
both  East  and  West.  The  unpromising 
lands  of  early  New  England  were 
cleared  by  these  good  friends  of  man,  as 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  massive  stone 
wall,  their  enduring  monuments,  bear 
record.  To  inaugurate  this  industry 
does  not  require  the  investment  of  any 
large  capital;  in  fact  it  may  be  started 
without  any  extra  capital  by  any  farmer 
having  a  dairy  of  the  heavy  breeds  of 
cows.  if  there  is  any  question  about 
having  enough  summer  or  winter  feed, 
just  plant  a  few  extra  acres  to  corn  and 
take  care  of  it. 


For  Tent  Caterpillars. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  see  by  your  issue  of  May  25  some 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of  killing 
the  tent  caterpillars  which,  by  the  way, 
are  quite  bad  in  some  of  the  Napa 
orchards  this  year.  Our  method  of 
killing  is  by  spraying  with  parte  green 
(one  pound  to  100  gallons  water)  before 
the  worms  become  fully  grown.  This 
you  will  find  a  dead  shot  to  the  worm, 
and  will  work  no  injury  to  the  foliage 
on  tree.  J.  YV.  (iumsBY, 

Napa  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner. 

Yes,  but  unless  you  use  some  lime  you 
are  likely  to  burn  the  leaves,  and  if  you 
have  many  caterpillars,  all  the  foliage 
will  be  gone  before  each  of  them  gets 
enough  poison  to  kill  him.  To  get  the 
worms  off  the  tree  and  kill  them  before 
they  eat  the  leaves  is  a  better  plan. — Ed. 


ORANGES 
LEMONS 

When  the  right  varieties  im- 
properly grown  and  planted,  are 
Ms;  money  makers.  ( )ur  new  book- 
let on  Citrus  ( 'ullure  tells  all  about 
the  standard  sorts,  planting,  culti- 
vation, irrigation  and  packing  the 
crop.  Over  100  Illustrations  and 
something  like  50.000  wordsof  text. 
The  price  Is  merely  nominal,  name- 
ly, 26  cents.  May  we  have  your 
name  for  a  copy  ? 

SAN  DIM  AS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

San  Dlmas.  Cal. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE,    -  Prop. 


"What  are  we  waitin'  for?"  asked 
the  prisoner,  who  had  lxjen  arrested  for 
stealing  a  horse.  "  Ain't  there  goin'  to 
be  no  trial?" 

"There'll  be  a  trial,  all  right,  you 
bet,"  said  the  constable;  "  but  you  can't 
hurry  the  court.  The  court  is  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  game  of  checkers,  and 
it's  a  case  of  contempt  if  we  go  in  and 
bother  him  now." 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stoek. 
")00  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  tine,  860  per  100. 
.1.  H.  W  At  J  N  KR,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 

SIERRA  KENNELS 

E.  M.  TIDD,  Proprietor. 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud— Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman— Fee  $1 
 FOR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches  from  SlO.OO  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  Is  of  the  very  best. 
When  writing,  particularize  your  want. 

SIERRA   KENNELS,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


June  8,  1907. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


Sheep  Feeding  in  Arizona. 

In  an  experiment  recently  completed 
at  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  the 
main  purpose  was  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  alfalfa  vs.  barley  hay; 
alfalfa  vs.  combined  rations  of  alfalfa 
and  barley  hay;  and  alfalfa  vs.  alfalfa, 
barley  hay  and  oat  hay.  The  feed  in 
all  cases  was  prepared  by  chopping  with 
a  feed  cutter  into  one-inch  lengths. 

For  this  work  40  head  of  range  sheep 
were  selected  and  divided  into  four  lots 
of  10  head  each.  The  sheep  in  each  lot 
were  as  nearly  equal  in  weight,  con- 
formation, size  and  feeding  qualities 
as  could  be  expected.  Lot  1  received 
straight  alfalfa,  with  a  gain  in  weight  of 
140  lb.;  Lot  2,  straight  barley  hay,  with 
a  loss  in  weight  of  2.5  lb.;  Lot  3,  the 
combined  ration  of  alfalfa  and  barley 
hay,  with  a  gain  in  weight  of  27.5  lb.; 
Lot  4,  alfalfa,  barley  hay,  and  oat  hay, 
with  a  gain  in  weight  of  .'35  lb.  Each 
lot  was  given  as  much  hay  as  it  would 
eat  without  any  waste. 

The  sheep  were  fed  only  38  days,  as 
the  weather  became  too  warm  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  work. 

Alfalfa  hay  seems  to  be  more  palat- 
able to  sheep  than  barley  hay  or  oat 
hay.  This  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
lots  receiving  alfalfa  as  part  of  the 
ration.  The  sheep  picked  out  a  greater 
portion  of  the  alfalfa  and  ate  it  before 
eating  the  balance  of  the  ration. 

(>at  hay  seems  more  palatable  to 
them  than  barley  hay.  The  beards  from 
barley  roll  up  between  the  teeth  and  the 
jaw,  causing  irritation.  The  lots  receiv- 
ing barley  as  a  part  of  the  ration  were 
troubled  a  great  deal  and  had  to  have 
the  beards  removed. 

The  results  are  nearly  parallel  with 
those  of  an  earlier  experiment  of  the 
station;  straight  alfalfa  giving  the  best 
returns  from  an  economical  standpoint. 

It  is  very  evident  that  alfalfa  fed 
straight  made  the  best  gain  with  the 
least  cost.  Barley  hay  fed  alone  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  2.5  11).  for  Lot  2.  It 
was  not  first-class  barley  hay,  but  it 
showed  conclusively  that  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment,  this  particu- 
lar feed  cannot  be  ted  economically. 
The  results  with  Lot  ;$  indicate  that 
alfalfa  and  barley  hay  cannot  be  fed  to 
sheep  at  a  profit  in  comparison  with  al- 
falfa straight,  with  barley  hay  worth  $9 
per  ton.  As  indicated  by  Lot  1,  the 
combined  ration  of  alfalfa,  barley  hay 
and  oat  hay  requires  less  feed  than  the 
ration  of  alfalfa  and  barley  hay  and  also 
shows  less  cost  in  feed  for  a  pound  of 
gain. 


The  Dairy. 


Combined  Dairymen  and  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law. 


It  appears  from  the  Pacific  Dairy 
Review  that  combinations  of  milk-supply 
dairymen  are  likely  to  come  up  hard 
against  the  Cartwright  anti-trust  law 
that  was  enacted  by  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature.  In  the  supplying  of 
fresh  milk  to  residents  of  cities  and 
towns  the  practice  of  dealers  forming  an 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  the 
members  fixing  a  uniform  price  that 
will  insure  them  a  profit,  as  well  as  to 
act  in  concert  on  other  matters  of 
mutual  interest,  is  most  common. 
Nearly  every  California  city  has  its 
organization  of  milk  distributors,  and 
these  fix  the  price  of  milk.  The  neces- 
sity for  this  is  urged  on  the  ground  of 
the  aggressiveness  of  unionized  labor, 
the  increasing  stringency  in  regard  to 
sanitary  and  purity  regulations,  and 
cost  of  production.  Only  by  concerted 
action,  it  is  claimed,  can  profitable 
prices  be  established  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.     Heavy  penalties  are  im- 


posed upon  those  who  fail  to  live  up  to 
the  established  prices.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  Dairymen's  Association,  which 
is  composed  of  nearly  all  the  milk  dis- 
tributors in  the  city,  controls  the  sup- 
ply. In  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berke- 
ley the  Alameda  County  Dairymen's 
Association  has  the  same  degree  of  con- 
trol. Los  Angeles  has  a  Milk  Board  of 
Trade  that  is  a  model  of  effectiveness. 

The  controlling  of  prices  by  these 
means  is  strictly  in  violation  of  the 
Cartwright  law,  and  those  who  have 
practiced  such  methods  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  new  law.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Los  Angeles  Milk  Board  of 
Trade  has  already  notified  the  district 
attorney  that  it  has  disbanded  and 
ceased  to  exist.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  similar  price-fixing  bodies  will 
have  to  do  the  same,  or  reorganize  their 
efforts  so  that  the  operations  of  this  far- 
reaching  law  cannot  get  at  them.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  dairy- 
man, when  he  goes  to  hire  a  cow  milker, 
will  be  forced  to  pay  the  "  union  wage." 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADO'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR. — By 
(Jeorge  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses — em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pag.es.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 


FARM  DRAIN  AG  IS. —By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  mira- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  Si. 00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING. — Hy  (Jeorge  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated.  269  pages.   6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81.00 

THE  HOP.— 1U culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  glowing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  3UU  pages.  0  by  7 
inches.  Bound  in  cloth  and  gold.  $1.60 

IRRIGATION  FARMING.  —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished.  New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated,  over  000  pages.  0  by  7 
Inches.   Cloth  82 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCHES  AT 
OAKLAND,  STOCK  TON ,  FRESNO,  AND  SANTA  CRUZ 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  l.OOO  annual  enrollment;  000 
average  daily  attendance;  (iOO  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Both  sexes,  indi- 
vidual instruction.   Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY, STRONG  &.C0 


CAVEATS 


PATENXS 

Trade* 

io  bacon  block  oakland. 


BEST   FTXjT-j   ON  EARTH 

IHJeople  who  are  sick  with  dyspepsia,  headache 
*«»  and  biliousness, haviugyellowcouiplexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  want  to  experiment,  but  want  a 
medicine  that  has  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  gunn's 
improved  liver  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthy.  25cts.  a  box  at  druggistB,  or  by  mail. 
Write  Dr.  Bosanko  Co.,  Philada.,  Pa.  Sample  Free. 
OKTT-jY  ONE  FOR  -A.  DOSS 


THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE. — By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  OI 
largest  si/.e  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  it  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   0  by  7  inches.    Cloth  ?0.00 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
0  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  §0.70 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.    Cloth  gl 


SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  rill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feedingall  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
rilling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  rill  ana  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  0  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.60 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified,  '^he  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  Theauthor 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  400  pages.  hYi 
by  8  inches.   Cloth  gl.70 

ALFALFA. — By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  live  cuttings  annually  for  rive,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.   0  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  S0.6C 

FARM  CONVENIENCES. -A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  Ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  \Yrith  over  200  engravings  206  pages. 
0  by  7  inches.   Cloth.  Si. 00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  In 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other  living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.    132 pages.   0  by  7  inches.  Cloth  SI. 00. 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  09  pages. 
0  by  7  inches.  Cloth  so.OO 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  Theauthor  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeneis,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successlul  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.    170  pages.  0  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  I).  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett, 
Albert  W.  Fulton  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  rcost 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  aud  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  000  pages. 
0  by  7  Inches,   cloth  S1.00. 


THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE— A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  1— By  .1.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  proiitab  e  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  0  by  7 
inches.   Cloth  80.00 

ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  Is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  of 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  Insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  0  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth   $0.00 


A   FARMER'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

"There  is  being  so  much  said  in  the 
country  about  hard  times  and  the 
scarcity  of  money,  and  as  everybody  has 
a  cause  and  knows  a  remedy,  I  thought 
I  would  write  to  tell  your  readers  what 
I  think  is  the  cause. 

"We  buy  more  than  we  produce. 

"There  is  too  much  flour  and  bacon 
shipped  here  every  year.  The  things  we 
ought  to  make  at  home  are  what  we  are 
buying. 

"We  let  our  timber  rot  and  buy  our 
plow  stocks,  singletrees,  ax  handles,  hoe 
handles  and  fencing. 

"We  throw  away  our  ashes  and  buy 
soap  and  axle  grease. 

"We  give  away  our  beef  hides  and 
buy  hamestritigs  and  shoestrings. 

"We  waste  our  manure  and  buy  guano. 

"We  buy  garden  seed  in  the  spring  and 
cabbage  in  the  winter. 

"We  let  our  land  grow  up  in  weeds 
and  buy  our  brooms. 

"We  waste  the  wax  out  of  our  pine 
and  gum  trees  and  buy  chewing  gum  for 
our  children. 

"We  build  school  houses  and  hire 
teachers  and  send  our  children  off  to  be 
educated. 

"We  land  a  five-cent  boy  out  with  a 
twenty-dollar  gun  and  a  four-dollar  dog 
to  kill  birds. 

"We  raise  dogs  and  buy  wool." — 
Waverly  Magazine. 


It  is  reported  that  Rev.  A          C  , 

of  Boston,  had  a  new  telephone  intro- 
duced and  he  became  so  fascinated  with 
it  during  the  week  that  on  the  next  Sun- 
day morning  he  startled  his  congrega- 
tion by  announcing:  "Give  us  hymn 
Double — One — O — Six — Three!" 


"Is  your  little  brother  in  the  house, 
Jimmy?"  "Sure  he  is.  Don't  yer  see 
dat  shirt  of  his  hangin'  on  the  line?" 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.     Its  Uses  as  % 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  ot  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Cobum's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few   years  since,   has  been   a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  lias  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  hat 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section! 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiment* 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Nf, 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  States  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
fanner  as  a  profit  bnnger  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  content*: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops.  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation.  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  SoMing,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Tieef-Mnk'ng.  Alfnlfa  and  the  Dally,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Shcep-R'n-ing.  Alfilfa  for  Rces.  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try, Alfalfa  for  Pood  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Altaic  for  Crop  Rotation.  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  page*. 
Cloth.   Price  82.00. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES8 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STOCKMEN— Here  Is  your  chance  to  secure  a 
First-class.  Well  Improved  Stock  Ranch 

in  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  terms.  Wood 
enough  on  the  place  to  pay  for  it  several  times, 
and  near  the  R.  R.  For  full  particulars,  address 
W.  W.  G.,  Box  No.  92,  thig  office. 
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OSBORNE 


Osborne  Mowers,  Reapers,  Binders,  Corn  Harvesters, 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  Hay  Rakes,  etc.,  etc 


Write  us  for  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue. 

Pacific  Implement  Company 

131  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  1,  1907. 

WHEAT. 

During  the  week  just  past  there  has 
been  an  easier  feeling  apparent  in  wheat 
in  common  with  nearly  all  other  grains. 
Especially  in  futures  the  market  is 
weakening.  Better  reports  of  crop 
prospects  in  the  East  and  other  coun- 
tries have  been  coming  in,  and  these 
tend  to  unsettle  the  situation  both  here 
and  in  Chicago.  Another  factor  in  the 
market  is  the  new  season  just  commenc- 
ing, the  new  crop  to  be  harvested  this 
month.  Indications  are  that  the  prices 
will  range  lower  during  the  harvesting 
than  they  have  been  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  as  many  regard  the  quotations  as 
excessive.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  good  prices  will  be  received  for  all 
the  grain  produced.  Just  at  present 
choice  milling  wheat  is  very  scarce  and, 
as  usual,  in  good  demand.  Millers  are 
paying  from  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  cental  for 
the  choice  grades. 

BARLEY. 

Practically  all  the  barely  ordered  in 
May  contracts  has  now  been  delivered, 
and  the  activity  in  this  market  has  no- 
ticeably fallen  off.  In  the  effort  to 
fulfill  their  contracts,  those  who  sold 
May  barley  in  advance  have  almost 
scraped  the  country  clean,  so  that  there 
will  be  very  little  to  do  business  with 
until  the  new  crop  appears.  Futures  are 
easier,  with  the  prices  dropping  to  some 
extent,  though  nothing  sensational  has 
developed.  Choice  feed  barley  is  quoted 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.20  to  $1.22^2. 
This  is  considerably  lower  than  the  quo- 
tations last  week,  but  there  is  so  little 
of  the  grain  changing  hands  that  the 
effect  is  small  on  the  general  tone  of 
the  market. 

OATS. 

On  account  of  the  smaller  amount  of 
teaming  being  done  in  San  Francisco 
now,  due  to  the  labor  troubles  and 
financial  stringency,  the  demand  for  oats 
has  considerably  decreased.  Though  the 
prices  have  been  maintained  pretty  well, 
the  market  has  an  easier  feel  and  a  drop 
is  likely  to  follow  unless  general  condi- 
tions in  the  city  change  pretty  soon. 

RYE. 

Very  little  of  this  grain  is  on  the 
market  and  the  amount  of  trading  done 
is  unappreciable.  As  far  as  can  be 
gathered  the  grain  is  holding  its  own, 
with  little  change  in  quotation  from 
week  to  week. 

CORN. 

There  is  a  firm  feeling  in  the  market, 
and  the  amount  of  corn  which  can  be  ob- 
tained is  very  small.  Little  or  no  trad- 
ing is  done.  The  only  call  is  for  the 
best  grain,  guaranteed  dry.  This  brings 
good  prices. 

FLOUR. 

Another  increase  in  the  price  of  flour 
has  been  decreed  by  the  millers.  Last 
Saturday  20  cents  per  barrel  was  added 
to  the  previous  quotations,  making  in  all 
a  rise  of  60  cents  within  the  last  six 
weeks.  In  Chicago  in  the  same  time  a 
total  increase  of  $1.45  has  been  made, 
the  last  45  cents  being  made  quite  re- 
cently. The  easier  feeling  in  the  grain 
market  has  not  yet  been  reflected  in  the 
flour  situation,  and  from  all  appearances 
no  drop  in  the  price  may  be  looked  for 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  press  re- 
ports of  a  flour  famine  expected  on  the 
Coast  have  roused  the  millers  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  to 
make  reply.  From  all  over  they  are  as- 
serting that  they  will  be  able  easily  to 
meet  the  demand  and  that  there  is  no 
need  of  any  flour  from  the  East. 


MILLSTUFFS. 

Since  last  week  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  situation  in  millstuffs. 
Without  much  demand,  the  prices  are 
easy  and  little  effort  is  made  to  hold  up 
the  market.  Labor  conditions  in  this 
city  have  caused  the  demand  to  fall  off 
considerably  within  the  last  week  or 
two. 

HAY. 

During  the  week  just  ended  the 
arrivals  of  hay  have  been  less  than  for 
the  week  preceding,  the  total  being 
2,850,  in  comparison  with  3,640.  The 
supply  has  just  met  the  demand,  and 
there  has  resulted  no  accumulation  from 
the  week's  receipts.  Many  horses  have 
been  taken  from  San  Francisco  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  business,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  way  in  which  the  small 
supply  has  sufficed.  The  demand  seems 
to  be  lessening  every  day,  and  normal 
trade  is  not  expected  until  financial  and 
labor  difficulties  have  been  settled. 
Although  quite  a  quantity  of  new  hay 
is  ready  for  market  at  nearby  points, 
the  demand  remains  chiefly  for  the  old 
product,  which  is  selling  at  but  very 
little  under  the  quotations  which  have 
prevailed  for  the  last  month.  Many  pro- 
ducers are  asking  for  new  volunteer  hay 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  market  for 
old  wheat  hay.  Although  it  is  sure 
that  sown  hay  will  be  very  scarce,  im- 
mense quantities  of  volunteer  are  being 
offered  from  all  grain  districts,  indicat- 
ing that  the  crop  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  year's  demand.  It  is  predicted  that 
good  wheat  or  tame  oat  hay  will  hold  at 
good  prices,  and  the  volunteer,  which 
must  be  marketed  before  the  rains,  will 
go  at  rather  moderate  prices.  There  is 
a  large  carry-over  stock  at  the  principal 
hay  centers,  Livermore  and  Hollister, 
which  will  help  out  materially  in  sup- 
plying the  coming  demand.  Alfalfa  is 
beginning  to  come  in  freely,  and  is  com- 
manding good  prices.  Choice  hay  is  a 
little  more  in  evidence,  and  is  quoted  a 
little  lower  than  formerly.  Straw  is 
scarce  and  high,  though  most  consumers 
are  using  cheap  hay  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. 

BEANS. 

Two  southern  dealers  are  gradually 
getting  control  of  all  the  lima  beans  to 
be  had  in  the  State,  and  are  forcing  up 
the  prices  materially.  Within  the  last 
week  the  quotations  have  risen  from 
about  $4  to  $4.85,  and  a  further  rise  is 
looked  for  at  once.  The  supply  is  beinf 
concentrated  in  the  Ventura  district. 
Another  factor  in  the  situation  is  the 
increasing  demand  for  limas,  which  has 
helped  the  increase  of  price.  Large 
whites  are  also  in  better  demand  than 
formerly,  and  the  price  is  tending  up- 
ward. The  market  for  large  whites  in 
Michigan,  which  is  the  principal  produc- 
ing center,  has  risen  materially.  There 
is  a  better  demand  for  all  grades  and 
kinds  of  beans  than  there  has  been  for 
the  past  few  months,  and  in  everything 
the  feeling  is  firmer.  Large  whites  are 
quoted  at  $2.50  and  $2.60,  small  whites 
at  from  $2.80  to  $3,  pink  beans  at  from 
$2.45  to  $2.60,  reds  at  $3.25,  bayos  at 
from  $2.80  to  $3,  black  eyes  at  $5. 
Horse  beans  are  pretty  scarce  and  hard 
to  get  at  $2. 

POULTRY. 

Low  prices  and  slow  sales  are  the  rule 
this  week  in  the  poultry  market.  The 
financial  depression  and  labor  troubles 
here  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  weakness  of  the  market,  which  is 
about  in  the  same  predicament  as  last 
week.  The  supply  is  not  large,  but  fully 
sufficient  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  the 
dealers.  Large  roosters  are  about  the 
only  variety  of  poultry  which  would  en- 
joy much  of  a  sale,  and  these  are  ex- 
tremely scarce.  It  is  said  that  roosters, 
especially  young  ones,  weighing  as  much 


as  3  or  3'/2  pounds  would  bring  $9  a 
dozen.  This  week's  quotations  have 
averaged  about  as  follows:  Broilers,  $2 
to  $3.50,  according  to  size  and  quality; 
ffyers,  $3.50  to  $6;  small  hens,  $4.50  and 
$5;  large  hens,  $6  to  $7;  old  roosters,  $4 
to  $4.50  for  the  rather  small  sizes  on  the 
market.  Goslings  have  dropped  to  about 
$1.50  and  $1.75,  while  old  geese  stay  at 
$1.50.  Ducks,  though  not  plentiful,  are 
in  fair  supply  and  fairly  firm  at  from 
$5  to  $6  for  old  and  $6  to  $6.50  for  young. 

BUTTER. 

A  rise  from  22  to  23  cents  was  made  in 
butter  early  in  the  week,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  latter  figure  will  remain 
the  quotation  for  some  time  to  come. 
Last  Wednesday  the  price  was  forced 
sharply  up  to  25^  cents  by  the  necessity 
of  filling  orders  for  shipment.  A  steamer 
left  for  Alaska  and  took  about  all  the 
surplus  butter  from  this  port  with  it. 
There  is  a  fair  supply  this  week,  though 
not  so  much  coming  in  as  the  dealers 
would  like. 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  generally  quoted  at  20  cents 
per  dozen  this  week,  one  cent  higher 
than  a  week  ago.  Conditions  appear  to 
be  about  the  same,  though  such  large 
quantities  are  not  reported  as  for  the 
week  preceding  whatever  surplus  exists 
after  the  local  retailers  are  supplied  goes 
into  storage. 

CHEESE. 

Little  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
cheese  market  this  week.  The  quotation 
remains  fixed  at  12  cents  a  pound,  the 
same  as  last  week. 

POTATOES. 

The  market  in  all  potatoes,  especially 
old  ones,  has  strengthened  during  the 
week.  A  large  proportion  of  all  the  new 
potatoes  arriving  in  San  Francisco  are 
sent  east  and  north  to  supply  the  press- 
ing demand  from  those  sections.  Com- 
mission men  estimate  that  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  arriving  potatoes  are 
shipped  away,  leaving  the  local  market 
ill  supplied.  A  sharp  rise  in  Oregon 
potatoes  has  taken  place,  and  the  quo- 
tations now  are  from  $2.40  to  $2.60,  and 
even  as  high  as  $2.75  per  cental  for 
especially  fine  goods.  Eastern  old  po- 
tatoes bring  easily  from  $1.90  to  $2.10. 
The  new  potatoes  are  quoted  at  prices 
ranging  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  cental. 

VEGETABLES. 

Peas  have  dropped  considerably  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  are  now  quoted  as  low 
as  lyZ  and  2  cents,  prices  range  upward 


according  to  variety  and  quality,  but  in 
all  grades  there  is  a  decided  weakness. 
Canners  are  taking  a  good  deal  of 
asparagus  at  7l/t  cents.  The  best  grade 
brings  from  9  to  11  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  second  from  5  to  7.  A  large  supply 
is  coming  in.  There  has  been  a  fall  in 
the  prices  of  string  beans.  Southern 
goods  bring  from  5  to  7  cents,  and  better 
grades  somewhat  more.  During  the 
last  week  the  supply  of  cucumbers  from 
Marysville  has  increased  to  appreciable 
proportions.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
they  are  quoted  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.65  a 
box.  The  hothouse  cucumbers  are  just 
disappearing  from  the  market.  Quota- 
tions are  75  cents  a  dozen.  Fresh  red 
onions  are  coming  in  well  now,  quoted 
at  from  50  to  75  cents  a  box.  The  sup- 
ply of  onions  from  Australia  is  going  at 
prices  ranging  from  4  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Navel  oranges  are  scarce,  and  the 
prices  are  a  little  better  in  consequence. 
Standards  bring  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per 
box;  seedlings,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  choice, 
$2  to  $2.50;  fancy,  $3  to  $3.50.  Lemons 
are  pretty  cheap  this  week,  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.75  to  $4,  according  to 
quality. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  has  not  been  a  very  brisk  de- 
mand during  the  week  for  any  kind  of 
fruit.  Strawberries  are  quoted  at  from 
$7.50  to  $8,  logan  berries  at  from  $7  to 
$8,  and  raspberries  at  from  65  to  75  cents 
a  drawer.  Each  day  there  is  a  large 
carry-over,  and  it  is  found  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  poor  or  damaged  fruit  at 
any  price.  Lots  of  cherries  are  coming 
in  from  all  sections  of  the  State.  Blacks 
and  common  whites  bring  from  5  to  7 
cents,  and  Royal  Annes  8  to  9  cents  a 
pound.  Apricots  are  not  in  very  good 
demand  at  the  prices  asked.  They  have 
dropped  within  the  week  from  $2.50  to 
$1.50  and  $1.75  per  crate,  and  sell  slowly 
at  that. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Prices  for  spot  fruit  have  been  moving 
around  a  little  this  week,  but  as  virtually 
all  spot  prices  are  nominal,  the  changes 
are  of  little  importance.  The  outlook 
for  the  coming  pack  is  no  better.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  everything  except  apples  and 
grapes.  The  prune  crop  is  estimated  at 
75.000,000  pounds,  or  less  than  half  that 
of  last  year. 

WOOL. 

The  wool  situation  shows  but  little 
change.  Sales  of  middle  county  wools 
have  been  effected  at  18  and  20  cents, 
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about  200,000  pounds  changing  hands  at 
those  figures.  The  Humboldt  and 
Mendocino  wools,  which  have  not  yet 
come  in,  are  expected  to  open  at  about 
20  cents,  with  year's  growth  of  these 
wools  bringing  about  24  cents. 

HONEY. 

Little  is  doing  in  the  honey  market. 
Some  fancy  comb  from  Monterey  is  be- 
ing held  at  17  cents,  while  old  candied  is 
offering  at  5  cents. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

Colusa  County. 

MERINO  SHEEP  THE  GROW 
FINE  WOOL.— Tri-Weekly  Colusa 
Sun:  An  interesting  account  is  given  in 
the  American  Sheep  Breeder  of  the  en- 
terprise of  J.  M.  Howell  Company,  of 
Henleyville,  who  are  described  as  the 
owners  of  one  of  the  greatest  fine  wool 
flocks  in  this  State. 

It  is  evident  that  the  J.  M.  Howell 
Company  have  a  remarkably  fine  class 
of  Merino  sheep,  as  they  raise  rams 
that  weigh  200  pounds  and  shear  30 
pounds  of  wool.  Of  course  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  is  not  the  rule 
throughout  the  J.  M.  Howell  flock,  but 
still  if  they  are  exceptions  they  are  cer- 
tainly very  agreeable,  if  not  remarkable 
exceptions.  A  fair  average  for  the  adult 
rams  of  this  flock  is  170  pounds  with  a 
fleece  of  20  pounds.  The  president  of 
this  company  remarks  that  so  far  as 
mutton  conformation  is  concerned  in 
this  flock,  he  has  never  seen  a  fat  Merino 
from  his  flock  that  would  not  sell  at  the 
regular  prices. 

The  Howell  bucks  have  been  famous 
in  Northern  California  for  the  past  35 
years.  At  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair 
in  1901  the  gold  medal  for  the  best 
Merino  wool  was  won  with  fleeces  from 
this  flock,  as  was  also  the  gold  medal 
at  the  Portland  Exposition  in  1905,  says 
the  Red  Bluff  Cause. 

Glenn  County. 

HOPPERS  APPEAR.— The  Evening 
Bee:  Considerable  apprehension  is  felt 
here  over  the  appearance  of  myriads  of 
small  grasshoppers  southeast  of  town. 
Another  report  comes  from  the  west  that 
many  farms  are  affected  with  the  small 
bugs. 

Placer  County. 

FIRST  PEACHES.— The  Evening 
Bee:  The  first  peaches  sent  out  from 
this  section  were  two  boxes,  which  went 
from  Loomis  yesterday.  These  are  said 
to  be  the  first  peaches  shipped  from  the 
State. 

Stanislaus  County. 

CROP  PROSPECTS  ON  THE 
WEST  SIDE.  —  Stanislaus  County 
Weekly  News:  At  the  office  of  the 
Mealfalfa  Company  on  the  waterfront 
are  samples  of  oat  and  wheat  hay  that 
would  take  first  prize  at  any  exhibition, 
says  the  Stockton  Record.  John  Gal- 
way,  the  company's  manager,  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  West  Side 
and  reports  that  this  year's  hay  crop 
there  will  beat  anything  in  the  State. 
The  whole  West  Side  country  from 
Tracy  to  Crows  Landing  will  average 
from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  four  tons  to 
the  acre.  The  samples  of  wheat  and 
oat  hay  brought  to  this  city  measures 
six  and  a  half  and  eight  feet,  respec- 
tively. They  were  cut  on  the  ranch  of 
H.  P.  Ludwig,  a  short  distance  north- 
west of  Tracy.  The  wheat  hay  will 
average  four  tons  to  the  acre,  while  the 
oat  hay  will  run  about  three  tons.  The 
Mealfalfa  Company  has  received  the  first 
lot  of  the  new  crop  from  the  West  Side. 
The  majority  of  the  farmers  are  dispos- 
ing of  their  hay  at  $10  per  ton,  which 


price  will  be  about  the  season's  price 
paid  by  the  wholesaler  to  the  producer. 

Raisins  are  already  quoted  at  5^ 
cents  and  will  go  higher  before  the  dry- 
ing season  actually  opens.  The  crop  in 
Fresno  county  is  very  heavy,  but  the 
market  is  firm,  because  last  year's  crop 
has  been  exhausted.  Growers  are  hold- 
ing for  higher  prices  and  packers  are 
already  bidding  against  one  another  for 
early  shipments. 

Sacramento  County. 

APRICOT  CROP  IS  IN  DANGER.— 
The  Evening  Bee:  The  farmers  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  are  going  to  have  a 
hard  fight  to  down  the  brown  apricot 
scale,  which  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  orchards  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion has  been  appealed  to,  and  is  aiding 
in  the  battle  against  the  pest. 

Every  day  Secretary  John  Isaac  re- 
ceives requests  for  the  apricot  scale 
parasite,  an  insect  which  is  the  deadly 
foe  of  the  scale.  Isaac  is  sending  out 
the  parasites  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  early  action  will  wipe 
out  the  dangerous  pest  now  threatening 
the  apricot  crop. 

Apricots  in  many  sections  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  are  showing  up  well  and 
there  is  promise  of  a  satisfactory  yield. 
A  destructive  raid  of  the  brown  scale 
at  this  time  would  be  felt  keenly  and 
would  result  in  a  large  loss  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  inflicted  orchards. 

Sutter  County. 

PRICE  OF  PEACHES  WILL  SOAR 
HIGH.— The  Evening  Bee:  The  fruit 
men  of  this  section  are  very  much  elated 
over  the  prospect  of  big  prices  for  both 
canning  and  drying  varieties.  In  con- 
versation yesterday  with  Henry  Peters, 
a  cling  peach  grower  in  the  Stewart  tract, 
he  stated  to  The  Bee  reporter  that  most 
any  kind  of  a  cling  peach  would  bring 
from  $60  to  $70  per  ton,  and  that  Fosters 
would  bring  from  $30  to  $35  per  ton. 

T.  F.  Giblin  thinks  clings  will  reach 
$80,  a  price  which  has  not  prevailed  in 
this  section  since  the  first  two  years  of 
the  beginning  of  the  cling  peach  indus- 
try. 

Reported  shortages  in  the  Delaware 
and  Southern  peach  sections  is  the 
cause  of  the  enormous  prices  that,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  prevail  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

There  are  a  few  growers  in  this  sec- 
tion who  are  under  contract  to  sell  for 
$25  per  ton,  but  with  this  exception  it 
seems  that  the  peach  men  will  be 
strictly  "in  it"  this  year. 

Yuba  County. 

IS  WOOL  TRADE  CENTER.— The 
Sacramento  Union:  It  is  evident  that 
Marysville  intends  to  make  a  strong  bid 
for  the  control  of  the  wool  trade  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  State.  A  large 
modern  woolen  mill  established  there 
and  running  daily,  and  part  of  the  time 
nightly,  in  addition  to  buying  large 
quantities  of  wool,  has  been  an  attrac- 
tion to  small  wool  growers,  who  find  a 
ready  market  for  their  clips  whenever  it 
is  convenient  to  bring  their  wool  to  the 
mill. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  large  and  mod- 
ern wool  scouring  plant  is  being  in- 
stalled there  and  near  completion.  The 
institution  is  backed  by  Boston  wool 
buyers,  and  the  wool  purchased  will  be 
cleaned  there.  Percy  L.  Clay,  the  local 
manager,  says  that  his  people  will  buy 
all  the  wool  that  he  can  handle,  and 
after  cleaning  it  he  will  ship  it  direct 
to  Boston.  This  will  do  away  with  the 
San  Francisco  middlemen  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, or  they  will  have  to  come  up  on 
their  bids  more  than  in  the  past. 

The  formation  of  the  wool  growers' 
association    and    the    pooling   of  their 


clips  until  salesday,  and  the  creation  of 
a  regular  salesday,  has  helped  the  sheep 
men  greatly  to  avoid  the  extortions  of 
petty  middle  traders,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mill  and  the  scouring  plant 
will  still  further  assist  the  sheep  men. 
There  is  no  other  wool  scouring  plant 
in  Northern  California. 


Rats! 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  soon  issue  Farmers' 
Bulletin  297,  entitled  '  Methods  of  De- 
stroying Rats,'  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  by  D.  E.  Lantz, 
Assistant  Biologist.  The  topic  is  of  per- 
ennial interest,  and  an  infallible  method 
of  exterminating  these  rodents  would  be 
worth  more  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  a  single  decade  than  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  cost  since 
its  establishment. 

One  rat  is  much  like  another  so  far  as 
destructiveness  goes,  but  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  three  kinds  have  appeared 
in  this  country,  all  immigrants  from  the 
Old  World.  The  black  rat  was  the  first 
to  reach  our  shores,  which  it  did 
nearly  300  years  ago.  The  common 
species,  known  as  the  brown,  or  Nor- 
way, rat,  arrived  about  the  year  1775 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  drive  out  its 
weaker  rival,  until  almost  everwhere  it 
has  supplanted  it.  The  third  species, 
known  as  the  roof,  or  Alexandrine,  rat 
of  -Egypt,  is  a  great  mariner  and  infests 
every  ship;  hence,  naturally,  it  is  com- 
mon along  our  coast,  especially  in  the 
South. 

All  rats  are  dangerous  foes,  but  the 
brown  rat  is  the  worst  mammalian  pest 
in  existence,  and  in  the  United  States 
destroys  more  property  than  all  other 
noxious  animals  combined.  No  statis- 
tics of  the  actual  damage  annually  done 
by  these  rodents  have  been  gathered  in 
America.  In  Denmark  the  loss  is  put 
at  $3,000,000  a  year,  and  in  France  the 
damage  by  both  rats  and  mice  has  been 
estimated  at  $10,000,000  annually.  A 
single  rat  will  consume  about  two  ounces 
of  wheat  or  corn  in  a  day,  and  it  de- 
stroys far  more  of  the  latter  than  it  eats, 
as  indeed  it  does  of  most  other  food. 
The  average  cost  to  the  country  of  feed- 
ing a  rat  on  grain  is  about  50  cents  a 
year.  If  for  each  cow,  horse,  sheep, 
and  hog  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  the  farmers  support  one  rat  on 
grain,  the  toll  levied  on  the  cereals  by 
these  rodents  would  reach  the  enormous 
total  of  $100,000,000  a  year.  Even 
gran  ing  that  half  their  food  is  waste 
material,  the  tax  of  feeding  rats  is  still 
an  enormous  drain  on  the  profits  of 
agriculture. 

But  much  of  their  food  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  grain,  and  ihe  actual  losses 
due  to  these  animals  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  food.  They  enter  stores  and 
warehouses  and  destroy  dry  goods — 
lace  curtains,  carpets,  woolens,  silks — 
as  well  as  kid  gloves  and  other 
leather  goods.  They  gnaw  through 
lead  pipes,  flooding  buildings  with 
water  or  filling  them  with  gas.  They 
injure  furniture  and  the  foundations 
and  doors  of  buildings.  They  eat 
the  insulation  from  electric  wires,  thus 
causing  disastrous  fires.  The  average 
fire  loss  in  the  United  States  due  to  de- 
fective insulation  is  placed  at  $15,000,000 
annually,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
is  said  to  be  caused  by  rats. 

Rats  destroy  eggs  and  young  poultry, 
pigeons,  game  birds,  and  wild  song 
birds.  They  have  been  known  to  kill 
young  rabbits,  pigs  and  lambs,  and  even 
to  attack  children.  Carl  Hagenbeck 
once  lost  three  young  elephants  because 
rats  gnawed  their  feet,  inflicting  incur- 
able wounds. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  damage  they 
do,  rats  are  known  to  be  active  agents 
in  carrying  disease  germs  from  house  to 
house  and  from  city  to  city.  Bubonic 
plague  is  usually  disseminated  from  port 
to  port  in  this  way. 

Their  proliflcness  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  their  extermination     They  produce 


young  from  three  to  six  times  a  year, 
and  females  breed  when  about  three 
months  old.  The  average  litter  is 
about  ten,  but  often  it  numbers  14  or 
more.  If  three  litters  of  10  are  pro- 
duced every  year,  a  single  pair,  breed- 
ing without  check  and  without  losses 
by  death,  in  three  years  would  be  repre- 
sented by  ten  generations  and  would 
number  20,155,392  individuals.  nThe 
eleventh  generation,  due  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  year,  would  number 
over  100,000,000. 

The  world  has  been  fighting  rats  for 
several  centuries,  but  the  warfare  has 
been  neither  systematic  nor  persistent. 
The  number  of  '  infallible  '  devices  and 
formulas  for  killing  the  rodents  that 
have  been  put  forth  would  fill  volumes, 
and  still  the  pestiferous  rat  survives  and 
grows  more  and  more  cunning  as  the 
devices  for  its  destruction  gain  in  in- 
genuity. 

The  Biological  Survey  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  worked  out  an  infallible 
device  for  killing  rats  by  wholesale,  but 
the  methods  for  their  destruction  given 
in  the  bulletin  are  those  which  careful 
experiments  have  shown  to  be  the  best, 
and  the  formulas  for  poisoning  and 
trapping  are  the  most  approved  ones. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
rat-proof  construction  of  buildings  and 
on  organized  co-operative  efforts  to  de- 
stroy the  animals. 


Water  Charge  Rumors  False. 

The  farmers  in  the  West  have  been 
greatly  alarmed  in  the  past  few  weeks 
by  the  persistent  circulation  of  a  report 
to  the  effect  that  the  Administration  was 
preparing  to  make  a  charge  for  water 
derived  from  the  National  Forests  and 
used  for  irrigation  and  other  general 
purposes.  The  report,  it  appears,  has 
not  the  slightest  basis  of  fact  and  has 
been  denied  by  officials  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

People  of  the  sections  of  the  West 
where  irrigation  has  been  such  an 
important  factor  in  development  were 
naturally  much  concerned  in  the 
rumored  ehitrge  for  water  coming  from 
the  National  Forests.  The  interests  of 
people  concerned  with  forestry  and  irri- 
gation are  much  the  same,  as  the  steady 
flow  of  most  of  the  irrigating  streams  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  preservation 
of  the  forest  watersheds. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  Edward  T.  Tay- 
lor, of  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado, 
concerning  the  rumored  charge  for 
water  for  irrigation,  Forester  Pinchot 
says  that  he  does  not  believe  that  there 
ever  should  be,  or  ever  will  be,  a  charge 
for  water  for  irrigation.  The  erroneous 
report  was  founded  on  misrepresenta- 
tions regarding  the  charges  which  elec- 
tric power  companies  are  required  to 
pay  for  use  and  occupancy  of  lands  in 
the  National  Forests  for  reservoir  sites, 
conduit  rights  of  way,  and  power  sta- 
tions. This  charge  is  solely  for  the  use 
of  the  lands,  based  on  their  value  for 
such  purposes,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
charge  for  water.  The  appropriation 
and  use  of  water  is  regulated  solely  by 
the  State,  and  the  Forest  Service  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

In  the  case  of  irrigation  projects,  the 
Forest  Service  does  not  even  charge  for 
the  use  of  lands  for  reservoirs  and  canals. 
Hundreds  of  permits  have  been  issued 
by  the  Forester  to  occupy  and  to  use 
National  Forest  lands  for  irrigation 
reservoirs  and  conduits,  and  such  per- 
mits are  always  granted  free. 


Fleming  Hay  Stackers  and  Rakes. 

A  hay  maker  who  can  stack  15  to  20  acres  per 
day  In  good  shape  may  very  well  be  satisfied. 
That,  of  eourse,  Implies  the  use  of  up-to-date  hay 
raking  and  stacking  devices.  Twenty  acres  per 
day  on  the  average  is  just  about  what  one  may 
reasonably  expect  to  put  up  by  using  the  rakes 
and  stackers  of  the  Fleming  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 
lluntsville,  Mo.  With  the  Fleming  rakes  and 
stackers  the  hay  is  deposited  directly  on  the 
stacker  by  the  rake  in  bunches  of  500  lb.  or  less. 
The  stacker  then  lifts  and  swings  Its  load  to  the 
exact  spot  desired  on  rick,  stack,  or  wagon.  A 
boy  can  handle  it  easUy.  It  is  a  stacker  that 
works  well  in  the  wind.  The  work  for  the  horse 
on  the  lift  is  comparatively  light;  the  average 
walk  is  about  25  feet.  The  stackers  are  built  In 
three  sizes,  to  elevate  hay  22,  25,  and  30  feet 
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Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 


We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

Farmers!    Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  I.  WICKSON, 


A  M  A  M  AI.  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  A XI)  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetahle  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

lieans 

HeeU 

Cabbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  In  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 

FOR  IRRIGATING 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 

Baker  6?  Hamilton 

San  Francisco  Sacramento  Los  Angeles 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand-all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  (Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  Hot.  Metal  In  Hulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  ripe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

Sixth  and  Mateo  Sts.,  Los  Angeles.  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Olympla,  Washington.  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  I'tah. 
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Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Rebuilding  of  S&n  Francisco. 


The  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  is  proceeding  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.  It  is  reported  that  the  construction  of  great  new 
buildings  is  not  being  entered  upon  as  freely  as  formerly 
because  of  labor  troubles  and  the  like,  but  the  visitor  who 
comes  into  the  city  after  some  absence  will  be  astonished  at 
the  progress  which  is  being  made,  and  the  newcomer,  who 
makes  his  first  call  upon  the  metropolis  will  be  forced  to  stop 
frequently  and  wonder  at  the  increasing  activity  which  he  sees 
on  every  hand.  P]veryone  seems  to  act  as  though  the  whole 
job  must  be  finished  before  Saturday  night.  People  who  have 
never  seen  a  city  built  all  at  once,  but  have  been  accustomed 
to  note  only  a  new  building  to  a  block  or  something  of  that 
sort,  should  come  to  San  Francisco  and  just  look  on  awhile. 
It  even  makes  one  tired  to  see  so  much  motion. 

Buildings  which  carried  their  steel  frames  unharmed  through 
the  fire  are  now  receiving  new  coverings  of  stone,  brick  or 
concrete.  The  upper  picture  on  this  page  shows  such  work  in 
progress.  Of  the  three  buildings  shown  the  most  distant  is 
the  Kohl  building,  which  went  through  the  fire  with  only  a 
burning  of  its  lower  stories,  because  there  were  no  high  fires 
near  enough  to  catch  it  above.  It  was  a  unique  event.  In 
the  centre  of  the  picture  is  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  which 
was  burned  through  and  through,  but  saved  its  steel  frame 
and  the  new  covering,  shown  in  progress  in  the  picture,  is  now 
complete.  The  foreground  shows  a  corner  of  the  Mills  build- 
ing, which  is  going  through  the  same  course  of  restoration. 
The  low  buildings  are  temporary  affairs,  which  will  ere  long 
be  replaced  by  taller  structures. 

The  lower  picture  gives  a  glimpse  of  affairs  at  the  corner  of 
Kearney  and  Market  streets.    On  the  right  and  highest  of  all 
is  the  Call  or  Spreckels  building,  which,  in  many  respects,  represents  the  most 
signal  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  of  engineering  skill  over  nature's  unrest. 
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Rebuilding  San  Francisco  —  The  Kohl,  the  Merchants  Exchange,  and  the  Mills  Buildings. 


For 
fire. 


Corner  of  Market  and  Kearney  Streets  — The  Old  Financial  Center  in  Progress  of  Restoration 


this  structure,  320  ft.  high,  survived  the  earthquake,  though  swept  by  the 
The  top  of  it  must  have  been  rocked  more  than  a  foot,  and  probably  18 

inches,  during  the  earth  tremors  of  April  18, 
1906.  From  the  thirteenth  story  upward  the 
stone  exterior  was  loosened,  so  as  to  require 
re-setting,  but  the  great  steel  frame  remained 
intact.  After  the  partial  destruction  of  the  city, 
this  towering  structure  stood  like  a  lighthouse 
amid  a  sea  of  devastation. 

Central  in  the  picture  are  the  Mutual  Bank 
building,  with  its  roof  unharmed,  and  the 
Monadnock  building,  which  was  so  quickly 
restored  that  it  served  as  a  centre  of  activity 
very  soon  after  the  fire.  ( )n  the  left  is  the  new 
Chronicle  building,  a  modern  steel  structure  that 
passed  through  the  trial  without  serious  injury 
from  the  earthquake,  while  the  adjoining  old 
Chronicle  building  was  shaken  and  badly  injured 
by  the  fire.  Moreover,  the  presses  and  other 
heavy  machinery  on  the  top  story  fell  through 
and  shattered  the  successive  floors  underneath. 
The  old  Chronicle  building,  which  was  erected 
twenty  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  of  the  sky- 
scrapers in  San  Francisco,  is  now  in  process  of 
restoration. 

The  site  shown  by  the  lower  picture  will  soon 
be  restored  to  its  old  central  importance,  for 
there  will  be  a  group  of  buildings  more  superb 
even  than  those  of  the  past.  On  the  site  of  the 
Grand  hotel  there  is  to  be  erected  the  11-story 
building — of  steel,  stone,  and  terra  cotta — of  the 
Metropolitan  Banking  Co.  The  new  Palace 
hotel  will  have  10  stories,  probably  faced  with 
brick  and  terra  cotta.  The  Call  and  Crocker 
buildings  have  already  been  renovated,  and  will 
look  just  as  they  used  to.  The  Union  Trust 
building  is  being  handsomely  repaired.  On  the 
site  of  the  former  Masonic  Temple  there  will  be 
a  splendid  12-story  building,  probably  the  finest 
banking  establishment  in  California. 
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The  Week. 


Eastern  fruit  shipments  are  proceeding  with  cher- 
ries, and  early  apricots,  plums  and  peaches  interming- 
ling. Prices  are  generally  high  and  satisfactory. 
Manager  Alden  Anderson,  of  the  Fruit  Distributors, 
takes  a  hopeful  view  of  quantities,  and  believes  a 
respectable  total  will  be  gathered  up  as  the  season 
proceeds,  including  even  more  apricots  than  last  year, 
also  more  peaches.  Mr.  Anderson  also  has  reason  to 
expect  a  better  show  of  Bartletts  on  the  basis  of  fewer 
reports  of  blight  destruction,  and  praises  the  work 
done  by  growers  to  avert  this  shadow.  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  well  informed  and  conservative  in  his  views, 
and  we  hope  his  prophesies  will  be  realized.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  to  warrant  expectation  of  any- 
thing but  high  prices  and  quick  demand  for  summer 
fruits  in  all  lines  for  which  they  are  useful.  What- 
ever the  shippers  and  canners  do  not  wish  to  pay  well 
for  will  be  needed  in  dried  form,  for  the  Eastern 
requirements  of  all  kinds  of  fruity  things  will  be 
v  sharp.  Raisin  prices  indicate  that  the  grape  will  be 
called  upon  to  help  out  the  shortage  in  sauce  and  pie 
timber,  and  many  wine  grapes  will  doubtless  be  dried 
until  the  buyers  for  the  wineries  expand  their  views. 
Five  cents  a  pound  for  raisins  in  the  sweat  box  will 
give  the  Fresno  raisin  district  another  grand  lift  for- 
ward, the  influence  of  which  may  be  calculated  when 
one  remembers  that  a  few  years  ago  it  required  a 
strong  combination  to  get  the  price  above  three  cents, 
while  now  it  goes  to  five  cents  without  urging.  This 
fact  reflects  the  whole  outlook  for  this  summer's 
experience  with  cured  fruits. 

Citrus  fruits  have  also  been  doing  well  in  price  of 
late  and  has  a  good  outlook.  A  little  cloud,  about  as 
large  as  the  traditional  man's  hand,  has,  however,  just 
appeared  above  the  horizon  and  apparently  needs 
quick  and  adequate  attention.  The  formidable  Florida 
pest,  the  '  white  fly '  {Aleyroden  citri),  has  been  found 
in  large  supply  upon  the  orange  trees  in  the  parks  and 
dooryards  of  the  city  of  Marysville.  This  is  not  a  com- 
mercial orange  growing  or  nursery  locality,  but  it  has 
wide  transportation  connections  and  is  only  20  miles 
from  Palermo,  in  Butte  county.  Orange  trees  are  also 
common  as  dooryard  trees  on  ranches  in  all  directions 
from  Marysville,  and  the  pest  could  advance  by  easy 
stages  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  Governor  Gillett  and 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Cooper  have  proclaimed 
a  quarantine  around  Marysville,  but  we  do  not  see 
how  such  guardianship  can  keep  in  flies.  Several  cit- 
rus-growing counties  have  proclaimed  a  quarantine 
against  Marysville;  but  just  how  this  can  surely  be 
fly-tight  is  also  difficult  to  see.  As  there  is  no  move- 
ment of  citrus  fruit  or  nursery  stock  from  Marysville, 
all  these  quarantine  declarations  promise  to  accom- 
plish nothing,  for  the  fly  will  not  go  by  such  a  route. 
At  the  same  time  the  pest  can  move  on  its  own  wings 
or  on  the  wind,  or  by  steam  or  electric  cars  or  auto- 
mobile, or  can  even  proceed  in  the  shaggy  locks  and 
whiskers  of  hoboes  from  dooryard  to  dooryard  through 
the  farms  and  towns  of  the  valley.  It  looks  as  though 
there  should  be  something  more  aggressive  under- 
taken at  once,  and  if,  fortunately,  the  pest  is  found  to 
be  still  confined  to  Marysville,  a  vigorous  stamping- 
out  process  entered  upen.  If  there  are  no  State  funds 
for  this  purpose,  the  commercial  citrus  interests  should 
undertake  it  voluntarily.  An  emergency  circular  from 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  University,  giving 
details  of  the  insect  and  its  occurrence  at  Marysville, 
will  appear  this  week,  and  all  who  wish  to  know  about 
the  pest  should  send  for  it  at  once. 


We  suppose  our  readers  have  already  concluded  that 
the  chance  of  production  of  home  made,  de-natured 
alcohol  does  not  promise  much  wealth  to  the  grower 
of  ordinary  crops  in  ordinary  quantities  without 
accumulation  of  much  waste  materials.  It  certainly 
does  not  appear  clear  that  a  farmer  can  grow  crops  for 
distilling.  Take  potatoes,  for  instance,  which  are 
largely  used  for  such  a  product  in  large  establish- 
ments in  Europe.  The  Colorado  experiment  stition 
gives  the  following  calculation  of  what  a  farmer  can 
do.  Suppose  he  raises  but  100  bushels  of  potatoes  on 
an  acre,  these  will  weigh  6,000  pounds.  Seventeen 
per  cent  of  this,  or  1,200  pounds,  is  starch.  This 
starch  will  yield  about  45  <fc  of  its  weight  in  alcohol, 
or  459  pounds,  which  equals  67  gallons.  Thus  the 
alcohol  produced  from  100  bushels  of  potatoes,  selling 
for  25  cents  per  gallon,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
$16.75,  allowing  nothing  for  cost  of  distillation.  Cal- 
culations made  from  any  of  the  other  farm  crops,  as 
to  the  amount  of  alcohol  which  may  be  produced,  will 
look  rather  small  from  the  farmer's  standpoint. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  more  people  in  California 
as  helping  out  in  the  labor  problem,  will  be  interested 
in  the  showing  made  by  the  California  Promotion 
Committee  that  during  the  61  days  of  the  present 
spring  season  there  has  been  a  total  of  48,251  people 
come  to  California  on  colonist  tickets,  or  a  daily  aver- 
age of  791.  This  is  within  1,800  of  the  number  that 
the  committee  predicted  would  come  this  spring. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these  figures  are  from 
one  road  alone,  it  will  be  seen  that  California  is  receiv- 
ing much  attention  from  new  settlers,  and  the  predic- 
tion of  the  committee,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  that  this  would  be  a  banner  year,  seems  approach- 
ing realization. 

It  is,  of  course,  believed  that  most  of  those  who 
come  to  California  for  settlement  become  proprietors 
rather  than  laborers  for  others,  and  yet,  no  doubt, 
every  increase  in  population  includes  those  who  wish 
to  work  for  others  for  a  time  at  least.  The  best  kind 
of  an  agricultural  laborer  is  one  who  expects  to  own 
land  himself  and  make  his  own  home  as  soon  as  he 
can.  We  rejoice  over  the  arrival  of  such  citizens 
rather  than  the  increase  of  a  servile  class  and  yet 
some  of  our  industries  certainly  require  trustworthy 
labor  without  too  much  regard  to  objects  and  aspira- 
tions. It  would  seem  that  California  should  not  suffer 
for  such  supply,  even  if  the  current  wages  were  much 
lower  than  at  present.  Think,  for  example,  of  the 
exaltation  which  such  wages  must  be  to  the  Hindus 
who  are  now  multiplying  in  California.  It  seems 
almost  incredible,  and  yet  a  recent  consular  report 
from  Calcutta  says  that  the  ryots  or  small  tenant 
farmers  of  India  have  "individual  holdings,  as  a 
rule,  of  one  begah,  or  about  one-third  of  an  acre.  On 
this  small  patch  of  land  the  ryot  raises  a  crop  of  jute, 
a  crop  of  paddy,  or  rice,  and  one  other  crop  of  his 
selecting.  From  these  crops  he  realizes  about  125 
rupees,  or  a  little  over  $45.  The  rent  he  pays  for  the 
begah  of  land  is  from  2  to  4  rupees,  or  67  cents  to 
$1.33,  which  would  be  from  $1.98  to  $3.99  per  acre. 
The  ryot  is  able  to  live  on  this  income  and  save  some 
money.  He  uses  the  crudest  implements,  and  does 
his  work,  from  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to  the  last 
handling  of  the  product,  just  as  his  forbears  did  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago."  Think  of  a  small  tenant 
farmer  with  an  income  of  about  $40  per  year  above 
the  food  which  we  suppose  he  also  gets  from  his  third 
of  an  acre! 

And  yet  the  associations  of  home  seem  to  cling  to 
these  pitiable  patches  of  ground  and  the  conservative 
fear  of  losing  even  such  a  home  is  apparently  great. 
The  U.  S.  Consul  desired  to  get  land  for  a  model  farm 
using  American  implements  instead  of  the  traditional 
ones  of  India  so  that  the  ryots  could  see  how  much 
they  could  do  with  improved  tools.  The  proposition 
was  explained  to  the  ryots,  but  they  shook  their  heads 
and  were  quite  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  giving 
up  their  leases  even  for  three  years,  notwithstanding 
they  were  assured  that  they  would  be  given  as  much 
jute  and  paddy  and  other  products  of  the  land  as  if 
they  farmed  it  themselves;  and  would  also  have  the 
land  returned  to  them  in  better  condition  for  crops  at 


the  end  of  the  experiment.  As  an  inducement  for 
them  to  surrender  their  leases  for  the  time  required, 
the  landlord  told  them  that  they  might  have  other 
land  near  by  that  needed  clearing,  but  which  would 
be  brought  under  cultivation  within  a  few  weeks. 
Still  they  hesitated  and  finally  said  that  they  could 
not  decide  until  they  had  had  a  '  baithak '  or  '  pow- 
wow '  of  all  the  Indian  ryots  concerned.  The  agent 
of  the  landlord,  however,  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  proposition  would  be  rejected.  These  are,  how- 
ever, the  millions  who  are  awakening  to  the  chance 
of  making  money  in  America  and  are  coming  to  this 
country  in  considerable  numbers,  and  seem  to  be 
serving  a  good  purpose  in  the  absence  of  a  better  labor 
supply. 

Rut  while  the  awakening  of  Asiatics,  against  whom 
we  have  no  embargo,  is  proceeding,  the  awakening 
seems  likely  to  strike  our  local  industries  in  another 
way.  Japan  proposes  to  develop  a  lumber  supply  to 
take  the  place  of  shipments  from  this  coast.  Such 
shipments  from  our  upper  coast  in  1906  were  over  a 
hundred  million  feet  greater  than  the  previous  year. 
Japan,  however,  bought  three  million  feet  less,  and  it 
is  stated  that  Japan  has  invaded  the  forests  of  Man- 
churia with  ax  and  saw,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  providing  its  own  needs  and  those  of  China.  The 
loss  of  the  Chinese  trade  strikes  our  lumbermen  as  a 
serious  matter,  for  it  has  been  constmtly  growing. 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Philippines  substantially 
increased  their  imports,  and  the  outlook  for  business 
in  those  lauds  this  year  is  favorable.  Still  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether,  in  view  of  our  decreasing  timber  sup- 
ply, the  trade  ought  to  continue.  The  Philippines 
ought  to  supply  themselves  and  produce  for  other 
Asiatic  countries.  America  needs  all  the  lumber 
she  has. 

The  United  States  now  is  clearly  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  sugar  consuming  countries,  for  the  latest  figures 
give  the  per  capita  consumption  in  this  country  as 
92.46  pounds  for  the  year  ending  September,  1906. 
Great  Rritain,  which  formerly  led  in  sugar  consump- 
tion, now  stands  at  77.83  pounds.  Our  advance  is  in 
part  due  to  the  increase  in  food  manufactures  requir- 
ing sugar,  a  part  of  which  is  for  export. 

The  old  question  as  to  whether  gambling  in  agri- 
cultural products  lifts  or  lowers  prices  has  been  settled 
in  the  line  of  lowering  in  Arkansas  and  Texas. 
Arkansas  has  passed  an  act  prohibiting  gambling  in 
cotton  futures.  Texas  has  enacted  legislation  of  the 
same  character,  and  after  July  10  gambling  in  crop 
futures  will  be  illegal.  These  laws  prohibit  gambling 
in  futures  of  every  form,  and  enactment  means  that 
the  bucket  shop  evil  is  disposed  of,  and  growers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  say  what  their  product  is 
worth.  The  new  law  was  not  designed  to  interfere 
with  the  legitimate  work  of  cotton  exchanges,  and 
provides  for  actual  "hedging."  Its  framers  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  encourage  genuine  cotton 
exchanges. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Killing  Squirrels  and  Gophers. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  am  a  farmer  in  this  district  and 
do  not  know  farming  as  well  here  as  I  did  in  Kansas, 
where  I  came  from.  Where  can  I  get  the  gas  that 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  recommends  the  farmer 
to  use  for  prairie  dogs  and  squirrels  ?  I  have  about 
six  acres  of  potatoes  that  are  doing  nicely  excepting 
the  squirrels,  which  have  destroyed  about  an  acre  of 
them.  I  have  about  30  acres  of  alfalfa  which  is  a 
good  stand,  but  the  ground  is  honey-combed  with 
gopher  holes.  Any  advice  on  these  matters  would  be 
appreciated. — Regixner,  Ryron. 

The  gas  used  for  the  destruction  of  ground  squirrels 
is  generated  from  the  liquid  carbon  bi-sulfid,  which  is 
placed  in  the  holes,  as  described  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  May  25.  This  is  an  invention  of  the 
California  Experiment  Station  and  Kansas  borrowed 
it  from  this  State.  It  is  not  easy  to  kill  gophers  with 
this  treatment  because  gophers  have  so  many  run- 
ways that  the  vapor  becomes  dissipated  before  it 
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reaches  the  animal.  It  is,  however,  a  very  satis- 
factory treatment  for  squirrels,  because  they  make 
short  run-ways  to  a  pocket.  The  carbon  bi-sulfid 
method,  however,  is  less  effective  in  the  summer  than 
in  the  winter,  because  in  the  summer  the  ground 
becomes  cracked  and  the  vapor  disappears  that  way. 
Californians  generally  rely,  in  the  summer  time,  upon 
poisoning  the  squirrels  with  poisoned  wheat,  which 
you  can  get  from  the  general  stores,  and  use  carbon 
bi-sulfid  in  the  winter.  As  for  gophers  in  alfalfa, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  way  to  destroy  them,  except 
by  having  the  land  checked  up  for  irrigation  and 
drowning  them  out  from  time  to  time. 

Prune  Aphis  and  Peach  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  seven-year-old  prune 
trees  that  are  very  badly  affected  with  the  thrip:  little 
green  bugs.  They  were  on  them  last  year  but  are  worse 
this  year.  Can  I  do  anything  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 
If  I  cannot  do  anything  to  get  rid  of  them  now  is 
there  any  winter  treatment  for  them,  any  spray,  or  if 
they  stay  in  the  ground  would  it  not  be  well  to  work 
up  the  ground  in  the  dead  of  winter?  The  trees  have 
also  got  the  honey-dew  on  them.  What  can  I  do  for 
that?  Would  sulphuring  help?  I  have  a  peach 
orchard  in  which  the  water  stood  for  quite -a  while 
last  winter.  I  finally  got  it  drained  off  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  so  that  the  water  level  is  about  18  inches 
now.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  on  the  ground  I  threw 
the  dirt  away  from  the  roots  for  about  two  feet  around 
the  tree.  At  first  I  thought  the  trees  would  come  out 
all  right,  as  the  peaches  set  on  nearly  all  of  the  trees, 
but  now  they  are  bare.  To  look  at  them  they  seem 
entirely  dead.  Some  of  the  small  twigs  still  have  a 
little  sap  in  them,  and  when  you  peel  the  bark  off  the 
large  limbs  they  look  perfectly  healthy.  They  are 
seven  years  old.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  go  and 
prune  them  back — say  saw  off  all  the  limbs  four  or 
five  feet  high? — Grower,  Kings  county. 

The  insects  which  you  describe  are  evidently  not 
the  thrip,  but  the  plum  aphis,  which  can  be  destroyed 
easily  by  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion.  The  honey- 
dew  is  an  excretion  of  aphis  and  scale  insects.  If 
you  clean  the  trees  of  these  pests  you  will  have  no 
honey-dew.  As  for  the  peach  trees,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  cut  them  back,  as  you  propose,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  to  give  the  tree  a  chance  for  life.  If  the 
roots  were  not  seriously  injured  by  the  standing  water 
they  would  restore  the  top  growth  ;  if,  however,  the 
roots  have  begun  to  decay  nothing  can  save  the  tree. 
The  land,  of  course,  should  be  drained  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  before  it  can  be  considered  safe  for 
fruit  planting. 

Fruit  Injured  by  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  sending  a  few  Muir  peaches 
which  are  blighted  by  some  disease  which  I  and  my 
neighbors  do  not  understand.  Is  it  caused  in  the 
same  way  as  curl  leaf?  Will  you  very  kindly  explain 
the  trouble  and  indicate  the  remedy.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  this  pest  on  both  Muirs  and  Fosters  here,  but 
not  so  much  that  we  cannot  apparently  remove  all 
affected  fruit  in  the  thinning  process. — Orchardist, 
Morgan  Hill. 

The  fruit  diseased  as  your  samples  indicate  would 
never  amount  to  anything  and  the  best  treatment 
consists  in  removing  it  from  the  tree  during  the 
thinning.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  curl  leaf  fungus, 
which  has  been  unusually  prevalent  this  spring,  owing 
to  the  abundant  moisture  during  the  winter  and  the 
continued  chill  and  dampness  of  the  spring  and  early 
summer. 

A  New  Early  Plum. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  send  you  by  express  a  basket  of 
my  best  earty  seedling  plum.  The  tree  has  been 
cleared  and  these  are  the  last  of  them.  The  Clyman 
plum  is  only  just  beginning  to  color.  The  seedling 
this  year  is  almost  two  weeks  earlier.  It  is  usually 
remarkably  firm  even  when  much  darker  in  color. 
As  long  as  it  remains  firm  they  have  a  very  pleasant 
acid  taste,  but  when  thoroughly  ripe-soft,  the  flavor  is 
decidedly  repellant.  Tree  is  a  great  grower,  remark- 
ably heavy  and  regular  bearer,  has  abundant  foliage, 
no  sunburn,  and  stood  last  year  nearly  three  inches  of 
rain  while  the  fruit  was  coloring  without  a  crack  in  a 
single  fruit.— J.  P.  Henry,  Rumsey. 

The  plum  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  exceedingly  hand- 
some and  suitable  for  early  trade,  and  its  ill  flavor 
when  over-ripe  may  not  be  a  serious  drawback  for  this 
use.  The  freedom  from  cracking  during  conditions  of 
uneven  moisture  is  also  a  very  desirable  point.  A 


•   little  larger  size  would  be  desirable,  but  still  for  such 
i  an  early  variety  this  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ask,  for 
it  is  certainly  of  fair  size.    The  fruit  seems  to  us 
likely  to  prove  valuable  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
obviously  best  adapted. 

Plant  Lice  Abundant. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  enclose  some  bugs,  the  brownish 
ones  are  on  potato  vines  and  light-colored  ones  on 
mustard.  There  are  but  few  as  yet;  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  our  crop  of  potatoes  if  they  increase?  We 
have  some  now  planted  and  nearly  up,  can  we  spray 
to  kill  them  ?  Parts  of  the  valley  are  badly  affected 
with  these  bugs,  on  beans,  potatoes,  and  mustard. — 
Farmer,  Lompoc. 

This  has  been  an  unusually  bad  year  for  plant  lice, 
owing  to  the  abundant  aerial  moisture  and  absence  of 
dry  winds.  The  low  temperature  has  also  somewhat 
retarded  the  growth  of  ladybirds  and  other  insects 
which  feed  upon  the  aphis.  The  specimens  which  you 
send,  however,  show  that  the  aphis  is  being  preyed 
upon  by  a  minute  parasite  which  causes  its  body  to 
become  enlarged  and  to  assume  a  light  brown,  seed- 
like appearance.  It  is  very  easy  to  kill  these  lice  by 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  if  you  have  the 
proper  sort  of  a  nozzle  to  reach  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  where  they  chiefly  congregate.  If  this  spray- 
ing is  done  when  they  become  unusually  numerous  in 
the  spring  their  natural  enemies  generally  destroy  the 
balance  as  the  season  advances. 

Flax  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor  :  We  are  crushers  of  flaxseed  and  in 
a  position  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  which 
we  have  to  import  from  Idaho  and  Montana;  can  you 
tell  us,  if  there  is  any  grown  in  California,  and  if  not, 
whether,  if  inducements  were  offered  to  the  farmers 
in  the  way  of  a  guaranteed  price,  they  could  be 
induced  to  grow  the  same  ? — El  Dorado  Oil  Works, 
116  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

There  is  little  flax  grown  in  California  because  the 
price  has  been  too  low  to  suit  the  growers.  The  crop 
can  be  handled  in  our  valleys  nearly  as  easily  as  a  grain 
crop  and  if  a  satisfactory  price  could  be  guaranteed  no 
doubt  considerable  quantities  would  be  grown.  Flax 
is,  however,  harder  on  the  land  than  a  grain  crop  and 
for  this  reason  should  be  used  in  rotation  with  other 
products  as  may  be  feasible.  If  you  should  take  steps 
to  let  growers  know  that  you  are  ready  to  buy  flax 
seed  and  figure  out  as  liberal  a  price  as  you  can  offer 
you  will  find  that  a  good  many  would  like  to  confer 
with  you  on  the  subject.  To  assist  you  in  this  under- 
taking we  print  your  communication  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  correspondence  be  addressed  to  you. 

Apple  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  enclose  sample  of  apple-tree  pest. 
The  leaves  take  on  a  whitish,  powdered  appearance. 
There  are  also  insects  which  when  young  are  grayish 
and  dusty  in  appearance,  while  the  older  insects  have 
the  appearance  of  those  enclosed. — City  Farmer, 
San  Francisco. 

Your  apple  tree  is  suffering  from  a  fungus  known 
as  ' powdery  mildew  of  the  apple.'  This  fungus  has 
been  particularly  abundant  and  destructive  this  year, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  heat  and  dry  winds  this 
spring.  The  best  treatment  is  powdering  the  foliage 
with  dry  sulphur,  as  is  practiced  in  the  treatment  of 
grape-vine  mildew.  There  is  also  a  leaf  aphis  present 
for  which  kerosene  emulsion  is  the  proper  prescrip- 
tion. 

A  Wild  Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  sample  of  grass  that 
grows  in  wet  places,  right  in  ditches  where  there  is 
water,  and  it  seems  to  like  the  shade.  There  is  a 
fine  growth  of  it  under  the  large  oak  trees,  and  it 
grows,  but  not  so  luxuriantly  in  dry  ground.  Cattle 
and  horses  are  very  fond  of  it.  What  is  it  called  ? 
Is  it  a  perennial  or  annual  ?  Can  I  get  the  seed  ? 
What  about  its  nutrition?  I  am  looking  for  a 
perennial  grass  that  will  stand  our  wet  winters  and 
dry  summers.  1  am  trying  timothy  and  had  a  big 
crop  last  year;  am  not  sure  it  is  going  to  stand  the 
dry  summers. — Farmer,  Calistoga. 

The  grass  is  one  of  the  rye  grasses,  Lolium  multi- 
flora.  It  grows  very  freely  during  the  wet  season  in 
California,  and  continues  growing  late  in  low  places 
where  moisture  remains.  It  is  not,  however,  avail- 
able for  perennial  pasturage,  because  it  is  an  annual 


plant.  It  does,  however,  seed  so  freely  that  it 
would  be  a  very  desirable  addition  for  winter  pastur- 
age, and  will  maintain  itself  by  volunteering  freely. 
It  is  a  good  pasture  grass  while  young,  and  is  also  of 
some  use  for  hay,  if  cut  before  it  becomes  too  hard 
and  stemmy.  The  seed  is  not  in  the  market.  You 
will  have  to  gather  it  for  yourself. 

Your  experience  with  timothy  will  be  interesting. 
This  grass  has  been  quite  widely  tried  in  California 
and  always  seems  to  fail  during  the  summer,  except  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  State,  the  valleys  beyond 
Mount  Shasta  and  a  certain  district  along  the  north- 
western coast.  Still  farther  northward  in  western 
Oregon  and  Washington  it  makes  good  growth. 

No  Late  Apples  for  Early  Climates. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  desirous  of  growing  a  few 
varieties  of  apples,  adapted  for  home  use,  that  will 
keep  during  the  winter.  The  bright  sunshine  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  during  the  early  autumn  months 
causes  all  varieties,  including  the  long-keeping  apples, 
to  mature  prematurely,  thus  preventing  them  from 
acquiring  their  full  flavor,  and  renders  them  unfit  for 
long-keeping.  Will  you  kindly  describe  such  treatment 
that  will  in  your  judgment  be  most  conducive  for  over- 
coming the  effects  of  the  excessive  heat  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  The  only  thing 
that  has  occurred  to  me  is  to  water  lightly,  but  fre- 
quently, the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  mulch  heavily 
with  well-rotted  manure,  thus  keeping  down  the  tem- 
perature as  much  as  possible  about  the  roots  of  the 
trees.  This  will,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of  prolong- 
ing the  season  of  wood  growth  to  a  period  perhaps 
too  late  to  enable  the  wood  to  ripen  properly,  and, 
moreover,  I  am  not  sure  what  effect  may  be  produced 
on  the  fruit  by  continuing  the  growth  in  the  manner 
stated.  I  am  willing  to  incur  almost  any  care  and 
expense  that  will  render  it  possible  to  produce  first- 
class  apples  that  will  keep  during  the  winter  months, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  valuable  advice  on 
the  subject.— AMATEUR,  San  Francisco. 

You  can  delay  development  to  some  extent  by  keep- 
ing the  tree  growing  and  thus  avoid  the  extra  forcing 
which  comes  from  high  heat  and  short  moisture.  We 
have,  however,  not  much  expectation  of  overcoming 
the  ripening  habit  of  the  tree  when  it  is  growing  in  a 
valley  climate  which  is  too  forcing  in  its  character,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  our  great  commercial  enter- 
prises in  growing  winter  apples  are  not  in  the  hot  val- 
leys or  foothills,  but  near  the  coast  or  up  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  Santa  Clara  valley,  although  not  an  apple 
district  commercially,  is  hardly  so  ill  adapted  to  late 
apples  as  your  account  would  indicate.  There  are 
excellent  White  Winter  Pearmains  and  Yellow  Newton 
Pippins  grown  there  on  the  deeper,  richer  soils,  with 
due  regard  to  moisture  supply  all  through  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn. 

The  Olive  Twig-Borer. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  sending  you  two  samples  of 
beetles  that  are  proving  very  destructive  to  one  of  our 
olive  trees.  We  are  also  sending  cuttings  showing 
some  of  their  work.  We  were  passing  by  this  tree 
yesterday  morning  and  noticed  that  the  branches  were 
broken  as  though  the  wind  had  blown  them  off,  but  on 
close  inspection  we  found  that  where  each  limb  was 
broken  there  was  a  hole  with  a  beetle  therein.  A  very 
curious  fact  is  that  these  insects  enter  at  the  axil  of  the 
leaf  and  not  at  any  other  place  on  the  tree.  On  in- 
specting our  other  trees  we  only  found  their  work  in 
two  places,  being  a  hole  in  two  trees.  These  were  old 
holes.  We  have  about  200  olive  trees,  and  this  is  the 
only  one  affected.  The  tree  is  about  three  years  old. 
There  were  forty  of  these  beetles  on  it. — ORCHARD- 
IST, Elk  Grove. 

The  insect  is  an  old  offender,  a  native  California 
beetle,  whose  proper  name  is  Polycaon  confertus. 
There  is  no  way  of  easily  destroying  these  beetles. 
They  breed  in  the  old  stumps  of  wild  shrubbery,  rotten 
logs,  etc.  They  also  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 
in  dead  vine  stumps.  All  such  materials  should  be 
cleared  away.  They  do  not  breed  in  the  olive  tree; 
they  simply  go  there  for  picnic  and  free  lunch  pur- 
poses; consequently,  if  you  destroy  the  breeding  places, 
your  olive  trees  will  escape  injury.  On  the  whole,  the 
injury  by  these  insects  is  not  very  large. 
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Fruit  Marketing. 


Experiments  With  California  Oranges. 

( )ur  readers  have  been  kept  informed  of  the  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  valuable  experiments  with 
handling  California  fruits  in  storage  and  shipping  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr. 
G.  Harold  Powell,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  experts. 
We  are  glad  to  present  in  this  issue  an  outline  of  this 
writer's  work  with  oranges  in  southern  California  as 
follows: 

Packing  HOUSE  INVESTIGATIONS. — An  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  decay  in  unbrushed  and  in 
brushed  fruit  free  from  visible  mechanical  injuries,  in 
apparently  sound  fruit  washed  In  clean  water,  in  fruit 
washed  in  dirty  water  infected  with  blue-mold  spores, 
and  in  fruit  with  each  orange  injured  by  the  clippers, 
by  a  stem  puncture,  or  by  some  other  ty(>e  of  visible 
abrasion.  This  fruit  has  been  held  packed  two  weeks 
in  the  packing  houses  and  has  not  been  shipped.  This 
line  of  work  has  extended  over  a  period  of  three 
months,  and  has  been  carried  on  in  about  thirty  pack- 
ing houses  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  citrus  belt  of 
southern  California.  An  average  of  the  data  gives 
the  following  general  result  with  the  decay  in  fruit  in 
packing  house  tests: 

* 

Sound  fruit,  unbrushed   2.5 

Sound  fruit,  brushed   6.2 

Sound  fruit,  washed  In  clean  water   4.0 

Sound  fruit,  washed  in  dirty  water  )7.8 

Mechanically  injured  fruit  37.4 

Decay  in  Fruit  of  Different  Regions. —  A 
leading  object  of  these  experiments  has  been  to  deter- 
mine the  comparative  susceptibility  to  decay  of 
oranges  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  citrus  belt  of 
southern  California.  A  comparison  of  the  data  ob- 
tained in  the  coast  region  with  that  in  the  upper  San 
Bernardino  valley  region,  gives  the  following  approxi- 
mate result: 

Washed  Me- 
lo  chani- 
elean  cally 
Unbrushed.  Brushed,  water.  Injured. 
SI  *  *  * 

Fpper  San  Hernardino  valley  3.0  6.0  4.7  36.0 

( 'oast  region  3.2  9.3  5.4  50.0 

The  foregoing  data  indicate!  that  the  fruit  which  is 
handled  the  least  develops  the  least  decay.  An 
orange  with  an  unbroken  skin  in  healthy  condition 
and  not  overripe  is  practically  immune  to  decay.  The 
rot  usually  finds  its  way  into  the  fruit  through  an 
abrasion  or  some  other  type  of  weakness  in  the  skin. 
In  commercial  practice  the  fruit  varies  from  sound 
to  50  fo  or  more  injured  when  it  is  packed,  the 
injuries  resulting  from  clipper  cuts,  stem,  gravel, 
and  insect  punctures,  scratches,  and  other  types  of 
abrasion  caused  by  carelessness  in  handling  the  fruit 
in  the  groves  and  in  the  packing  houses.  Brushing 
the  fruit  probably  increases  the  decay  by  inoculating 
injuries  already  present  in  the  skin,  or  by  actual 
injury  when  the  brush  is  severe  in  tyjie  or  is  improp- 
erly regulated.  Washing  the  fruit  in  clear  water  is 
not  particularly  injurious,  but  in  commercial  practice 
the  water  becomes  infected  with  the  spores  of  the 
decay  which  are  carried  into  injured  or  weakened 
spots  under  conditions  that  are  favorable  to  the  vigor- 
ous development  of  rot.  The  greatest  amount  of  decay 
develops  in  the  mechanically  injured  oranges. 

Investigation  of  Decay  in  Fruit  During 
Shipment. — In  the  shipping  investigations  about  200 
shipments  of  fruit  have  been  sent  to  New  York  under 
ventilation,  icing,  and  pre-cooling  followed  by  stand- 
ard icing,  the  fruit  going  forward  at  different  lengths 
of  time  after  packing. 

Most  of  the  shipments  have  included  dulplicate  lots 
of  apparently  sound  brushed  or  unbrushed  fruit,  sound 
washed,  the  regular  commercially  packed  fruit  and 
oranges  showing  visible  mechanical  injury.  The  dif- 
ferent lots  have  been  packed  from  the  bins  from  which 
commercial  lots  are  taken  by  careful  sorting  into  the 
types  mentioned.  The  decay  has  been  determined  on 
arrival  in  New  York  by  the  inspection  of  every  orange 
included  in  the  shipment.  The  general  trend  of  the 
result  of  the  shipments  is  brought  out  in  the  following 
representative  tables,  showing  decay  in  fruit  shipped 
under  ventilation,  February  and  March: 

5  to  7  Aver- 

Approximate  delay  In  ship-  1  day.    3  days.      days.  age. 

Ping—  *  9>  to  to 

lirushed,  apparently  sound  fruit  .    1.4  2.2  2.7  ->.l 

Washed,         -  "       "   1.7  3.7  5.1  3.5 

Commercially  packed  fruit  2.1  4.9  5.4  4.1 

Mechancially  Injured  fruit  9.4  16.0  22.7  15.4 

Average  3.6  8.4  8.7 

These  shipments  were  made  from  sections  in  which 
the  decay  is  usually  severe,  in  cool,  variable  weather, 
much  of  the  fruit  leaving  California  at  a  temperature 
below  55u  F.  The  least  decay  occurs  in  the  sound 
brushed  fruit,  the  commercial  pack  develops  more,  as 
it  contains  more  or  less  injured  fruit,  and  the  greatest 
amount  develops  in  the  injured  oranges.  In  another 
direction,  the  decay  is  proportional  to  the  length  of 
time  elapsing  between  the  packing  and  the  shipping 
of  the  fruit. 


A  second  group  of  shipments  under  ventilation  is 
given  in  a  bible  below.  The  data  represent  the  com- 
mercial pack  of  a  company  in  which  the  handling  of 
the  orange  from  the  tree  to  the  packing  box  is  done 
with  extreme  care.  There  is  not  often  more  than  1  to 
■i'/i  of  the  injury  in  this  fruit. 

Decay  in  fruit  handled  carefully  and  shipped  under 
ventilation,  February  to  May: 

Approximate  delay  in  shi|v  Aver- 
ping —  1  day.     3  days.     6  days.  age. 

Date  ol  rirst  shipment.  51  to  to  to 

February  26  0.7  0.8  0.8  0.8 

March  19  1.8  1.7  3.0  1.8 

April  1  1.0  2.0  2.3  1.8 

A  prll  19  0.8  1.4  2.7  1.6 

May  1  2.0  1.7  2.7  2.2 

Average   1.3  1.5  2.3 

Decay  in  Fruit  Shipped  Under  Icing. — The 
following  table  gives  the  amount  of  decay  in  a  group 
of  shipments  under  icing,  containing  brushed,  washed, 
commercially  packed,  and  injured  fruit.  These  ship- 
ments are  from  sections  in  which  the  handling  of  the 
fruit  is  comparatively  rough,  and  where  the  decay  in 
commercial  shipments  is  severe. 

Decay  in  fruit  handled  rather  roughly  and  shipped 
under  icing,  February  to  April: 

5  to  7    A  ver- 

Approxlmate  delay  In  ship-  1  day.      3  days.     days.  age. 

ping—  to  to  to  to 

lirushed  lrult,  apparently  sound  1.2  3.7  6.4  3.8 

Washed      "  "  "   1.6  3.8  8.4  4.6 

Commercially  packed  fruit  4.1  9.0  11.7  8.3 

Mechanically  Injured  fruit  8.0  18.1  31.4  19.2 

Average   8.7  8.6  11.5 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  decay  in  a 
group  of  shipments  under  icing  containing  brushed, 
commercially  packed,  and  injured  fruit.  These  ship- 
ments are  from  sections  in  which  the  handling  of  the 
fruit  is  carefully  done. 

Decay  in  fruit  handled  carefully  and  shipped  under 
icing,  March  and  April: 

Aver- 

Approxlmate  delay  In  ship-  1  day.     3  days.    5  days.  age. 

ping-  to  to  to  to 

lirushed  fruit,  apparently  sound  0.4  2.0  2.3  1.6 

Commercially  packed  fruit  0.7  2.4  4.0  2.4 

-Mechanically  injured  fruit  6.9  7.9  14.1  9.6 

Average   2.7  4.1  6.8 

The  least  decay  is  in  the  fruit  handled  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  is  greatest  in  the  injured  fruit.  It 
is  also  proportional  to  the  length  of  time  elapsing 
between  the  picking  and  packing  and  the  shipping  of 
the  fruit. 

Decay  in  Fruit  Shipped  Under  Pre-cooling. — 
In  the  pre-cooling  group  the  fruit  has  been  cooled  to  a 
temperature  of  35  to  40°  F.  before  shipment.  The 
cars  have  been  iced  before  loading  and  have  generally 
gone  forward  under  standard  icing.  Pre-cooling  dif- 
fers from  ordinary  icing  in  having  the  fruit  reduced 
to  a  low  temperature  before  shipment.  The  ice  of  the 
car  then  has  only  to  maintain  the  refrigeration  in 
transit.  In  regular  icing,  the  ice  of  the  car  has  to 
reduce  the  fruit  to  a  low  temperature  and  then  main- 
tain the  temperature  afterwards.  The  temperature  of 
the  fruit  may  not  fall  below  16  to  50°  in  warm  weather 
under  ordinary  icing  in  the  entire  trancontinental 
trip.  Under  these  conditions  decay  occurs  during  the 
early  part  of  the  trip  while  the  fruit  is  warm.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  result  of  a  group  of  shipments 
from  sections  in  which  the  fruit  generally  decays 
badly,  and  in  which  the  handling  of  the  fruit  is 
roughly  done. 

Decay  in  fruit  shipped  under  pre-cooling,  March 
and  April: 

A  ver- 

Delay  In  cooling  the  fruit  after      1  day.    3  days.    5  days.  age. 
packing—  to  to  to  to 

lirushed  fruit, apparently  sound  0.1  2.3  3.4  1.9 

Washed     "  "  "   0.9  2.8  5.5  2.9 

Commercially  packed  fruit  2.3  6.2  9.1  6.9 

Mechanically  Injured  fruit  3.0  9.2  13.9  8.7 

Average   1.6  5.0  8.0 

The  decay  in  the  fruit  under  pre-cooling  is  less  than 
in  the  fruit  under  ventilation  or  icing  with  the  least 
loss  in  the  sound  fruit,  and  the  greatest  in  the  fruit 
that  is  mechanically  injured. 

Beginning  in  April  and  extending  to  the  present 
time  another  group  of  pre-cooled  fruit  has  been 
shipjied  to  New  York  with  54!)  to  584  boxes  in  each 
car,  an  iucrease  of  more  than  40$  over  the  standard 
car  of  384  boxes. 

The  fruit  has  arrived  in  market  in  practically  sound 
condition  when  cooled  quickly  after  packing.  The 
boxes  are  piled  in  the  car  seven  rows  wide  and  three 
tiers  high,  the  boxes  on  the  upper  tier  being  laid 
down.  In  the  warmest  weather  the  temperature  of 
the  fruit  in  the  top  tier  has  risen  from  8  to  15°,  the 
middle  tier  from  6  to  10°,  and  the  bottom  tier  from 
4  to  8°.  Even  with  the  rise  in  temperature  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  the  fruit  on  arrival  is  usually 
lower  than  it  is  in  a  car  under  standard  icing,  under 
the  same  conditions  of  weather  in  transit. 

The  Cold  Storage  of  Oranges. — During  the 
season  large  commercial  quantities  of  oranges  have 
been  under  observation  in  cold  storage  in  California  in 
order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  storage  on  the 
fruit  and  on  its  subsequent  shipping  quality.  The 
fruit  has  l>een  held  from  one  to  three  weeks,  then 
shipped  in  cars  iced  before  loading,  followed  by  stand- 
ard icing.  The  fruit  has  arrived  in  market  in  practi- 
cally sound  condition  when  stored  quickly  after  pack- 


ing. In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  orange 
may  be  held  in  sound  condition  for  weeks,  or  even 
months,  at  a  teni|>erature  of  32°  F.  if  the  fruit  is 
sound  and  is  stored  quickly  after  packing.  The  fruit 
should  not  be  held  over  three  or  four  weeks,  as  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit  begins  to  deteriorate  in  a  ware- 
house cooled  in  the  usual  commercial  manner  at  the 
end  of  about  one  month.  After  a  storage  of  from  two 
to  three  weeks  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  on  arrival  in  the 
market  is  equal  to  that  of  fruit  shipped  under  ventila- 
tion or  icing. 

The  Keeping  of  the  Fruit  on  Arrival  in 
Market. — An  investigation  is  in  progress  to  deter- 
mine the  keeping  quality  in  the  market  of  sound 
brushed  and  washed  fruit,  commercially  packed,  and 
mechanically  injured  fruit  when  shipped  under  venti- 
lation, icing,  and  pre-cooling.  The  investigation  is 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  discuss  in  detail,  but  the 
following  general  statements  may  be  of  interest. 
( Granges  that  are  handled  with  care  arrive  in  good 
condition  under  the  different  methods  of  shipment  and 
appear  to  have  good  keeping  quality  when  withdrawn 
from  the  car.  Oranges  that  are  mechanically  injured 
may  decay  in  transit  when  shipped  under  ventilation 
in  warm  weather,  or  may  decay  on  arrival  in  market 
in  warm  weather.  Icing  the  fruit  retards  the  devel- 
opment of  decay  in  the  unsound  fruit  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  pre-cooling  retards  it  still  more,  as  the 
fruit  is  cooled  more  quickly  than  in  an  iced  car.  On 
arriving  in  the  market  the  decay  starts  quickly  in  the 
fruit  that  is  mechanically  injured,  or  is  otherwise 
weakened,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  but  the  icing  or 
pre-cooling  method  does  not  appear  to  cause  sound 
fruit  to  decay  quickly  when  withdrawn  from  the  car. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  keeping 
quality  of  different  types  of  fruit  on  arrival  in  New 
York  in  moderately  cool  weather.  The  fruit  was  pre- 
cooled,  and  from  a  section  where  the  decay  is  usually 
severe. 

Decay  in  oranges  on  arrival  iu  market: 

On  After  2  After  ! 

arrival,  weeks,  weeks. 

to  to  to 

lirushed,  sound  fruit  0.0  0.0  8  0 

Washed,     "        "   0.0  0.0  10.0 

Commercially  packed  fruit  2.0  11.9  21.0 

Mechanically  Injured  fruit  4.0  14.2  33.0 

Average  1.6  6.5  18.5 

Under  icing,  the  fruit  seems  to  show  the  same  rela- 
tive keeping  quality,  the  sound  carefully  handled 
fruit  keeping  best,  and  the  carelessly  handled  fruit 
decaying  more  quickly. 

The  refrigent tor-car  service  has  made  it  possible  to 
develop  the  citrus-fruit  business  to  its  present  propor- 
tions, and  to  extend  the  trade  to  the  most  distant 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  A  refrigerator  service, 
however,  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  of 
overcoming  the  abuses  to  which  the  fruit  may  be  sub- 
jected in  the  groves  and  packing  houses,  but  rather  as 
an  insurance  against  excessive  loss  after  the  grower 
and  the  packer  have  performed  their  duties  in  pre- 
paring the  fruit  for  proper  shipment.  To  handle  the 
fruit  roughly  in  the  groves  and  packing  houses,  and 
then  to  depend  on  a  refrigerator-car  service  to  land 
the  fruit  apparently  sound  in  market  is  simply  trans- 
ferring the  decay  to  the  receiver.  Carefully  handled 
fruit  is  a  valuable  asset  for  the  fruit  shipper  and  an 
asset  that  the  receiver  and  the  consumer  have  a  right 
to  expect. 

(ii.NERAL  Summary  of  RESULTS. — By  averaging 
the  shipments  of  the  season  from  February  to  June, 
including  all  methods  of  shipment,  and  all  types  of 
fruit,  the  following  general  result  is  obtained. 

Summary  of  decay  in  all  methods  of  shipment, 
February  to  .June: 

A  ver- 

\ pproxlmate  delay  In  shipping    1  day.     3  days.     5days.  age. 
or  In  cooling —  to  to  to  to 

lirushed,  apparently  sound  fruit  0.7  3.7  6.1  3.6 

Washed,         "  "        "   1.4  3.3  6.2  3.6 

Commercially  packed  fruit  3.0  6.0  9.8  K.3 

Mechanically  injured  fruit  7.2  18.0  23.0  16.1 

Average   3.1  7.7  11.3 

There  are  a  few  fundamental  factors  that  appear  to 
govern  the  successful  .shipment  of  the  orange.  The 
groves  should  be  kept  free  from  scale  and  in  good  con- 
dition, iu  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  washing  the 
fruit;  the  picking,  the  hauling,  and  the  packing-house 
operations  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  preserve 
the  natural  immunity  of  the  orange  rather  than  to 
make  it  susceptible  to  rot  by  rough  mechanical  hand- 
ling. It  is  equally  important  to  ship  the  fruit  quickly 
after  picking  and  packing  at  the  lowest  practical 
temperature.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  handling  the  orange  iu  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  amount  of  injury  that  occurs  in  handling  the 
fruit  in  many  groves  and  packing  houses  is  still  exces- 
sive. Citrus  fruits  are  probably  handled  better  than 
any  other  large  fruit  crop  in  the  United  States.  No 
other  fruit  crop  is  handled  with  such  a  degree  of  skill 
and  economy,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  it  is  false  economy  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
various  handling  operations  to  a  point  that  makes  a 
proper  handling  of  the  fruit  impossible.  To  over- 
come the  losses  from  decay  in  transit  is  a  business 
matter  related  to  the  methods  of  organizing  the  citrus- 
fruit  business,  to  the  systems  of  labor  hiring,  the 
methods  of  picking  and  hauling  the  fruit,  the  system 
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of  packing-house  management,  and  the  methods  and 
efficiency  of  transportation.  A  system  of  organiza- 
tion, of  labor  handling  or  of  packing-house  manage- 
ment that  makes  the  quantity  rather  than  the  quality 
and  uniformity  of  the  work  the  leading  consideration 
is  detrimental  to  the  shipping  quality  of  the  fruit. 
No  other  fruits  in  the  United  States  have  better  nat- 
ural shipping  and  keeping  qualities  than  the  citrus 
fruits.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  methods  of 
citrus-fruit  handling  to  the  losses  that  occur  in  transit, 
and  to  suggest  methods  that  help  to  preserve  their 
splendid  natural  keeping  qualities. 

The  following  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry have  been  associated  in  the  investigation  in 
1907:  Win,  A.  Taylor,  pomologist  in  charge  of  field 
investigations;  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  expert  in  fruit 
storage  and  transportation;  L.  S.  Tenny,  assistant 
pomologist;  H.  J.  Eustace,  expert  in  fruit  storage; 
S.  J.  Dennis,  expert  in  refrigeration;  G.  W.  Hosford 
and  H.  M.  White,  scientific  assistants  in  pomology. 
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Instruction  in  Practical  Agriculture  Upon  the 
University  Farm. 

By  E.  J.  Wickson,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  California. 


Part  II. 

Dairy  School. —  Wednesday,  October  2,  to  Tuesday, 
November  2<6. — This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  various 
lines  of  dairy  manufacture  and  desire  to  make  them- 
selves more  familiar  with  the  principles  underlying 
the  manufacture  of  milk  products  and  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  actual  practice,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  know  how  to  turn  out  an  improved  product. 
The  method  of  instruction  and  the  work  done  will  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  needs  of  all  those  who  are  manufac- 
turing milk  products,  whether  it  be  in  the  ranch 
dairy  using  improved  appliances,  or  in  the  large 
creamery  or  cheese  factory.  The  advance  in  dairy 
practice  has  been  so  rapid  and  the  intimate  relation  of 
science  to  dairying  has  been  shown  to  be  so  close  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  per- 
son in  ordinary  practice  to  fully  understand  all  that 
has  been  done  and  the  benefits  it  may  bring  him  in 
his  work.  The  new  Dairy  Building,  with  its  equip- 
ment of  modern  machinery  and  in  the  hands  of  trained 
instructors,  is  designed  to  offer  an  easy  and  quick 
means  of  coming  into  close  touch  with  what  science  is 
doing  for  the  dairy  industry,  and  to  learn  the  why  as 
well  as  the  how  of  scientific  methods  of  dairying. 

The  creamery  department  will  be  fitted  up  with  the 
most  modern  apparatus  for  making  butter.  Centrifu- 
gal separators  of  the  latest  style  and  representing  sev- 
eral types  will  be  in  daily  use.  The  new  forms  of  pas- 
teurizers and  cream  ripeners  will  be  used  to  show  their 
value  in  influencing  the  quality  of  the  cream.  The 
students  will  do  the  entire  work  of  butter-making, 
from  receiving,  weighing,  and  sampling  the  milk,  to 
separating  and  ripening  the  cream,  and  churning, 
working,  and  packing  the  butter. 

The  department  of  cheese-making  will  deal  par- 
ticularly with  making  cheese  of  the  Cheddar  vari- 
ety. Small  vats  will  be  used  so  that  each  student 
may  do  more  of  the  actual  work,  and  attend  person- 
ally to  the  development  from  the  time  the  milk  enters 
the  vat  until  the  finished  cheese  is  ready  for  market. 
The  use  of  the  rennet  test  in  determining  the  ripeness 
of  milk  will  be  shown,  and  the  use  of  the  "  starters" 
in  cheese-making  demonstrated. 

Thorough  training  in  the  use  of  the  Babcock  test  in 
determining  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  all  dairy  products 
will  be  given. 

Exceptional  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  dairy  bacteriology  will 
be  offered  students.  The  keeping  qualities  and  gen- 
eral marketability  of  dairy  products  largely  depend 
upon  the  intelligent  application  of  bacteriological  prin- 
ciples. 

Courses  in  the  practical  operation  of  dairy  ma- 
chinery will  include  the  following  subjects:  Lectures 
and  laboratory  exercises  in  the  care  and  practical  op- 
eration of  steam  boilers  and  engines,  including  the 
setting  of  slide  valves,  lining  up  of  machinery, 
arrangement  of  pulleys  to  obtain  proper  speeds,  differ- 
erent  types  of  pumps,  refrigerating  machinery,  practi- 
cal instruction  in  plain  soldering,  packing,  pipe- 
fitting,  etc. 

Animal  Industry  and  Veterinary  Science.— 
Wednesday,  October  SO,  to  Tuesday,  November  26. — 
The  course  in  animal  industry  will  deal  with  all  lines 
of  work  which  pertain  to  the  judging,  breeding,  feed- 
ing, development  and  care,  and  management  of  the 
various  breeds  and  classes  of  farm  animals.  Students 
will  be  given  practice  in  judging  by  score  cards  and 
the  official  scale  of  points  for  the  different  breeds. 
Later,  comparative  judging  will  be  introduced  and 


each  student  required  to  place  the  animals  in  order  of 
merit  and  give  full  reasons  for  making  his  awards. 

The  new  live-stock  pavilion  will  provide  ample 
room  for  the  classes  in  live-stock  judging,  and  stu- 
dents will  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  this 
work.  By  the  time  the  course  commences  we  shall 
have  good  representatives  of  most  of  the  leading  breeds 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  As  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  University  to  own  all  the  animals  that 
might  be  desired,  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
secure  the  use  of  representative  animals  from  some  of 
our  leading  breeders. 

The  work  in  feeding  will  include  a  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  nutrition  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion to  feeding;  the  relation  of  food  to  animal  life  for 
producing  milk,  wool,  growth,  or  maintenance;  how 
to  compound  rations,  and  the  rearing  of  young  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  and  practice  work  given 
by  the  regular  staff,  it  is  intended  to  have  a  number 
of  lectures  by  men  who  have  made  a  success  in  animal 
industry  work  in  this  State.  These  special  lectures, 
and  the  opportunity  they  will  afford  the  student  of 
discussing  with  such  men  every  phase  of  the  work, 
will  alone  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

Veterinary  instruction  will  have  an  important  place 
in  the  curriculum.  The  maintenance  of  the  general 
health  and  the  control  of  the  diseases  of  farm  animals 
is  of  fundamental  importance.  A  recognition  of  the 
principles  and  the  application  of  the  methods  of  veter- 
inary science  to  the  live-stock  industry  are  essential  to 
its  most  profitable  management.  The  instruction  will 
be  strictly  practical  and  well  illustrated  by  actual  sur- 
gical and  medical  demonstrations  on  clinical  mate- 
rial. 

Cereal  Culture.—  Wednesday,  November  6,  to 
Tuesday,  November  26. — The  lectures  in  this  course 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  practical  problems  which 
confront  the  grower  of  cereals  in  California,  and  also  a 
discussion  of  the  methods  employed  for  improving 
grains  both  as  to  the  production  per  acre  and  quality. 
Demonstrations  of  methods,  materials,  and  machinery 
will  be  as  full  as  possible.  In  the  general  line  of 
cereal  growing,  these  will  cover  soils  and  their  prepa- 
ration for  cereals;  methods  of  conserving  fertility  in 
cereal  culture,  plowing  and  seeding  methods,  harvest- 
ing methods.  There  will  also  be  lectures  and  demon- 
strations on  the  leading  cereal  plants,  the  methods  of 
improvement,  including  crossing  of  varieties.  Special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  varieties  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  corn,  and  their  adaptations.  This 
course  should  attract  growers  to  the  effort  to  make  out 
clearly  the  present  situation  in  cereal  production  and 
the  outlook. 

Irrigation  and  General  Farming. — Tuesday, 
Diet  nihi  l-  to  Saturday,  December  21. — A  funda- 
mental feature  of  this  course  will  be  lectures  and  de- 
monstrations of  the  nature  and  derivation  of  soils, 
with  particular  reference  to  California,  and  the  rela- 
tions thereof  to  plant  growth  and  crop  production. 

A  leading  place  will  be  given  to  a  course  in  Irriga- 
tion Practice,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  give  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  those  features  of  irri- 
gation engineering  needed  in  laying  out  the  ditches 
and  laterals  on  a  farm,  preparing  the  land  for  the  ap- 
plication of  water,  and  in  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  used.  It  will  include  methods  of  using  level- 
ing instruments  and  adjusting  them  when  out  of  or- 
der, of  keeping  notes  of  the  lines  run,  and  of  staking 
out  ditches  and  laterals  and  calculating  the  yardage 
of  earth  to  be  moved  and  the  tools  used  in  their  exca- 
vation. This  will  be  followed  by  instruction  in  the 
different  methods  of  applying  water  to  fields  in  use  in 
this  State,  or  which  may  be  used  to  advantage,  and 
the  relation  of  different  methods  of  applying  water  to 
different  soils,  the  influences  which  affect  the  amount 
of  water  lost  by  seepage  and  evaporation,  and  the 
effect  of  irrigation  in  bringing  alkali  to  the  surface. 
The  course  will  conclude  with  an  explanation  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  flow  of  running  water, 
and  practical  demonstrations  and  illustrations  of  the 
methods  of  measuring  water.  Instruction  will  consist 
of  lectures  and  field  practice. 

Another  feature  of  the  General  Farming  Course 
will  be  lectures  in  beet-sugar  culture  which  will  have 
to  deal  with  the  practical  growing  of  sugar  beets  un- 
der field  conditions.  The  course  will  be  specially 
interesting  to  those  who  contemplate  entering  upon 
the  growing  of  beets.  It  will  deal  with  all  those  prob- 
lems which  are  likely  to  confront  the  grower,  espe- 
cially such  persons  as  are  entering  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  this  crop  for  the  first  time.  Notwithstanding 
this  course  is  planned  for  those  who  are  to  engage 
in  the  production  of  beets  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  yet  it  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  growing  beets  or  other  roots  for  purposes  of 
cattle  food. 

Other  subjects,  including  general  farm  policies  and 
methods,  the  construction,  operation,  and  efficiency 
tests  of  farm  implements  and  machines,  will  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  principles  and  practices  of  fertiliza- 
tion and  the  operation  of  the  California  fertilizer  control 
law  will  also  be  set  forth. 

There  will  also  be  lectures  upon  farm  life;  the  rela- 
tions of  the  farmer  to  those  pursuing  other  vocations; 
the  scope  and  function  of  farmers'  organizations;  the 
place  of  the  farmer  in  public  affairs;  recent  develop- 


ments in  agricultural  education;  and  other  broad 
inspiring  lines  of  contemplation  and  discussion. 

Wine  Making  and  Wine  Testing. — Thursday, 
January  2,  to  Wednesday,  January  8. — This  course  is 
intended  for  wine-makers  who  already  know  some- 
thing of  the  ordinary  practice  in  California  and  desire 
to  perfect  themselves  in  their  art.  It  will  be  confined 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  dry  wine,  the  time 
being  too  short  to  touch  on  sweet  wines  and  the  vari- 
ous subsidiary  industries  connected  with  wine-mak- 
ing. 

The  subjects  which  will  be  given  special  attention 
in  the  lectures  are  the  economical  utilization  and 
amelioration  of  grapes,  the  control  of  fermentation  by 
meansof  pure  yeast,  cooling  machines  and  sulphites, 
the  various  operations  of  defecation,  racking,  pasteur- 
ization, filtering,  and  fining  used  in  the  completion 
and  aging  of  wines. 

The  laboratory  course  is  designed  to  give  cellar  men 
the  knowledge  of  those  chemical  and  physical  tests 
which  are  necessary  for  the  production  and  proper 
handling  of  wine,  and  will  consist  in  practical  deter- 
minations of  alcohol,  solid  contents,  sugar,  acid  and 
color  in  wines. 

There  will  be  ten  lectures,  two  each  day,  on  the 
above  topics,  and  the  remainder  of  the  the  time  will 
be  devoted  to  laboratory  work. 

Grape  Growing.  —  Thursday.  January  9,  to 
Wednesday,  January  15. — This  course  will  consist  of  a 
short  outline  of  the  main  operations  concerned  in  the 
planting  and  growing  of  grapes  in  California;  spe- 
cial emphasis  being  given  to  the  modern  developments 
of  the  art  and  to  those  things  in  which  ordinary  Cali- 
fornia practice  is  defective.  It  is  intended  to  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
viticulture  and  to  those  more  experienced  growers 
who  wish  to  learn  something  of  improved  methods. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  proper  prep- 
aration of  the  land  for  planting,  the  handling  of  resist- 
ant vines,  and  the  various  types  of  pruning  suitable 
for  our  principal  wine,  raisin,  and  table  grapes. 

The  course  will  consist  of  ten  lectures,  two  each 
day,  on  planting,  pruning,  grafting,  fertilization,  sul- 
phuring, and  some  special  topics  concerning  raisins  and 
table  grapes.  The  rest  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to 
practical  exercises  in  grafting,  pruning,  and  tests  of 
sulphuring  methods. 

Orchard  Practice  and  Protection- — Tuesday, 
January  16,  to  Wednesday,  February  5. — The  design 
of  this  course  is  to  demonstrate  and  explain  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  best  form,  thrift,  and  productiveness 
of  various  fruit  trees  are  secured  in  California.  It 
will  proceed  from  the  propagation  of  the  tree  in  nur- 
sery practice  to  the  planting  in  orchard,  the  subse- 
quent training  of  the  young  tree  and  its  handling 
after  attaining  bearing  age,  involving,  of  course,  prun- 
ing, cultivation,  the  growth  of  cover  crops,  and  other 
matters  involved  in  orchard  practice  and  policy.  There 
will  also  be  discussions  of  the  requirements  of  different 
fruits  and  how  they  are  met  by  California  conditions, 
their  economic  importance  and  commercial  outlook, 
and  the  best  methods  of  rendering  them  suitable  for  the 
world's  trade.  The  place  of  fruit  growing  in  schemes 
of  mixed  farming  practicable  and  profitable  in  Califor- 
nia will  also  be  suggestively  considered.  The  course 
will,  in  a  word,  be  planned  to  afford  all  inquirers  after 
knowledge  in  fruit-growing  activities  and  investment 
such  insight  and  understanding  as  they  desire.  Some 
features  of  the  work  will  be  rendered  directly  practi- 
cal through  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  orchards  during  the  progress  of  the  course. 
There  will  be  a  number  of  qualified  instructors  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  industry. 

Instruction  in  Orchard  Protection  will  be  provided 
by  full  discussions  and  demonstrations  of  the  various 
injurious  insects  affecting  California  fruits,  methods  of 
checking  their  ravages,  and  materials  and  appliances 
used  in  California  insect  warfare.  Similar  treatment 
will  be  given  to  plant  diseases,  embracing  the  various 
mildews,  blights,  etc.,  with  which  fruit-growers  have 
to  contend.  This  course  will  also  be  made  practical 
by  the  examination  and  use  of  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides, and  the  machinery  employed  for  their  application 
in  the  orchard. 

Requirements  of  Pupils  in  Short  Courses. — 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition,  but  the  pupil  will 
be  required  to  deposit  a  small  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of 
material  used  in  laboratory  or  practice  work.  Pupils 
will  also  be  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
few  text-books  if  these  are  required  by  instructors.  Pu- 
pils will  also  arrange  for  their  own  board  and  lodging  in 
the  town  of  Davisville  or  elsewhere,  as  they  see  fit. 
Information  will  be  given  at  the  farm  as  to  location 
and  cost  of  accommodations  which  are  available.  Al- 
though construction  of  dormitory  and  boarding  halls 
will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  they  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  in  readiness  for  this  year's  pupils. 

There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  age  or  sex  of  short- 
course  pupils  and  no  absolute  educational  qualification 
for  enrollment.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  pupils 
will  be  mature  euough  to  cherish  a  definite  purpose 
and  proficient  enough  in  common  branches  of  know- 
ledge to  understand  instruction  and  to  make  such 
records  of  work  as  the  instructors  may  require. 

Longer  Courses  on  the  University  Farm. — It 
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is  exported  that  more  systematic  instruction  coveting 
longer  periods  of  time  will  be  speedily  provided  both 
for  the  regular  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  for  others.  Students  will  also  be  required  to  do 
actual  farm  work  at  least  to  the  extent  of  demonstrat- 
ing their  efficiency  in  it,  and  student  labor  will  be  em- 
ployed as  far  as  practicable  in  all  the  farming  opera- 
tions, thus  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  those 
who  desire  to  partially  provide  for  themselves  in  this 
way.  Announcement  of  opportunity  for  residence 
and  instruction  on  the  farm  tor  stated  periods  will  be 
made  later. 

AN  persons  desiring  further  information  by  corres- 
pondence may  address:  Dean  of  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Horticulture. 


Walnut  Growers'  Convention. 


Hy  Prof.  li.  K.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Southern  ('alfornla 
Pathological  Laboratory  and  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California. 

The  meeting  of  walnut  growers  held  at  Whittier  on 
June  5th  and  (>th  (as  one  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
of  the  University  of  California),  may  be  said  to  bave 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  industry.  The 
attendance  of  over  200  growers  from  every  walnut 
producing  section  of  the  State,  the  earnestness  and 
sustained  interest  of  the  discussions,  and  the  gen- 
erally business-like,  serious,  and  strai«ht-to-the-point 
air  of  the  whole  meeting  could  not  fail  to  impress  one 
familiar  with  California  walnut-growing  that  a  long 
step  forward  in  the  progress  of  the  industry  will  result 
from  this  meeting. 

The  basis  underlying  most  of  the  discussions,  and 
in  fact  the  original  cause  of  the  meeting  itself,  was 
walnut  blight,  the  disease  which  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  one  great  obstacle  to  walnut  culture.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  seriousness  of  this  trouble, 
and  the  lack  of  any  definite  remedial  treatment  to 
check  its  ravages,  the  pronounced  trend  of  feeling 
among  the  growers  present  was  very  strongly  along 
two  lines:  First,  that  the  walnut  industry  is  by  no 
means  crippled  or  in  danger  of  extermination,  but  cm 
the  contrary  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  promis- 
ing horticultural  industries  of  the  State;  second,  that 
the  blight  is  only  one  of  many  causes  of  diminished 
production,  chief  among  which  is  a  lack  of  the  best 
methods  of  intensive  culture.  Most  noticeable  and 
encouraging  of  all  was  the  trend  of  thought  of  the  whole 
meeting  and  of  every  speaker,  toward  the  necessity  of 
culture,  the  need  of  a  more  extensive  and  intelligent 
use  of  fertilizers  and  cover  crops,  the  demand  for 
standard  and  more  satisfactory  varieties,  and  the  in- 
dication in  every  way  that  the  industry  has  left  the 
happy-go-lucky,  care-free,  bonanza  stage,  and  is  en- 
tering the  class  of  a  high-grade  horticultural  produc- 
tion, with  standard,  definite,  established  methods  and 
results. 

The  convention  opened  on  Wednesday  morning, 
June  5th,  with  J.  B.  Neff,  ('(inductor  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  for  the  University  of  California,  in  the 
chair.  Dr.  J.  A.  Osmun,  of  Whittier,  introduced  the 
discussions  in  a  practical  way  by  describing  his  own 
experience  in  walnut  growing  and  avowing  his  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  future  of  the  industry.  This 
speaker  had  found  that  by  the  use  of  cover  crops  and 
systematic  culture  and  care,  the  production  of  his  trees 
could  be  largely  increased  in  spite  of  the  blight,  and 
the  disease  had  largely  lost  its  terrors  for  him. 

The  subject  of  '  Fertilization  of  Walnut  Trees'  was 
discussed  at  length  by  Thos.  Gooch  of  Rivera,  Ralph 
McKees  of  Whittier,  and  H.  E.  Collins  of  Rivera,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  audience.  The  condition  of 
the  industry  in  this  particular  was  made  very  plain 
by  all  these  speakers,  namely,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  fertilization  of  some  sort  must  be  resorted  to, 
but  that  little  is  known  at  present  as  to  definite 
methods  of  requirements.  The  use  of  cover  crops  was 
strongly  endorsed,  and  the  fact  brought  out  that  the 
growing  of  such  crops  in  walnut  orchards  is  becoming 
very  general.  Peas  had  l>een  most  largely  grown,  but 
a  tendency  in  favor  of  vetch  was  quite  general. 

The  subject  of  'The  Practical  Value  of  Scientific 
Work  in  the  Prevention  of  Plant  Diseases,'  was 
handled  by  H.  J.  Ramsey  of  the  southern  California 
Pathological  Laboratory,  in  the  absence  of  Prof.  E.  J. 
Wickson  who  hail  been  expected  to  be  present  and 
speak  on  this  subject.  The  speaker  showed  the  great 
practical  benefit  which  horticulture  has  received  in 
many  different  ways  from  scientific  research.  E.  S. 
Ware  of  Garden  Grove  described  the  rather  unprom- 
ising results  of  a  long  and  very  carefully  conducted 
series  of  experiments  in  the  control  of  walnut  blight, 
especially  with  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  He 
saw  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  blight  problem  in  the 
development  of  immune  varieties,  an  achievement 
which  was  already  well  advanced,  but  urged  more 
complete  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  disease 
looking  toward  a  satisfactory  method  of  treatment  for 
the  control  of  the  disease  in  the  present  orchards.  He 


had  found  some  benefit  from  the  application  of  lime 
to  the  soil. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  subject  of  '  Irrigation  and 
Cultivation  of  Walnuts,'  was  discussed  by  P.  F. 
Cogswell  of  El  Monte,  B.  F.  Porter  of  Fullerton,  and 
C.  S.  Sanderson  of  Whittier.  The  question  of  the 
best  time  for  irrigation  of  walnut  trees  provoked 
much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion,  bringing 
out  a  mass  of  the  contradictory  experience  and 
opinions  which  is  typical  of  walnut  culture.  The 
relation  of  irrigation  to  '  Die  Back '  was  given  par- 
ticular prominence.  The  fact  was  considered  as  estab- 
lished that  die  back  is  an  effect  of  climatic  and  soil 
conditions,  related  especially  to  moisture  and  tem- 
perature. When  local  conditions  and  extreme  opinions 
had  l>een  allowed  for  and  modified,  the  practice  of 
heavy  winter  irrigation  appeared  to  be  most  in  favor 
under  average  conditions  in  southern  California,  flood- 
ing the  ground  heavily  in  January,  February  or 
March,  without  much  regard  to  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall. Additional  irrigation  in  June  and  August 
found  favor  with  most  of  the  growers,  and  many 
believed  in  still  further  wetting  the  ground  after 
finishing  the  harvest.  Most  stress  was  laid  on  the 
application  in  winter  of  a  large  amount  of  water. 
The  furrow  system  of  application  was  generally  con- 
sidered most  satisfactory. 

The  speakers  of  Wednesday  evening  were  F.  E. 
Kellogg  of  Goleta  and  C.  C.  Teague  of  Santa  Paula. 
Both  speakers  expressed  their  substantial  faith  in  the 
walnut  industry  and  its  future.  Mr.  Kellogg  believed 
in  planting  the  trees  further  apart  than  has  l>een  the 
practice,  a  view  shared  by  most  of  those  present, 
advocating  a  distance  of  60,  70,  or  even  80  feet  in 
squares,  planting  also  a  tree  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
to  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  branches  began  to 
touch.  He  advised  winter  irrigation,  plenty  of  fer- 
tilizer and  the  removal  of  blighted  twigs  ami  nuts  so 
far  as  practical.  "  Above  all,"  said  Mr.  Kellogg,  "  let 
me  say  that  the  walnut  blight  does  not  mean  the  ex- 
termination of  the  walnut  industry  or  the  ruin  of  our 
growers.  Blight  or  no  blight,  the  walnut  industry  is 
today  one  of  the  most  pros|>erous  and  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  horticultural  industries  in  southern  Califor- 
nia." Mr.  Teague  expressed  an  idea  which  was 
generally  concurred  in,  that  the  trees  which  come  out 
latest  in  spring  are  the  least  affected  by  blight,  and 
suggested  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  growth  late 
in  the  fall  and  corresponding  late  coming  out  inspring, 
by  means  of  irrigation.  He  saw  a  great  future  in  the 
growing  of  the  walnut  in  California,  and  had  confi- 
dence that  all  problems  and  difficulties  would  be  met, 
as  they  always  have  been  in  similar  cases. 

A  general  expression  of  opinion  was  called  for  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  seedling  and  grafted 
tree.  Considerable  discussion  followed,  in  which  the 
opinion  was  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

On  Thursday  morning  Mr.  L.  B.  Hogue,  of  Santa 
Paula,  spoke  on  "  The  possibilities  of  improvement 
in  walnuts."  The  speaker  called  attention  to  the 
variation  in  seedling  trees  in  res]>eet  to  productiveness 
and  quality,  as  well  as  blight  resistance,  and  suggested 
the  possibility  of  breeding  up  an  improved  variety  by 
successive  selection  aud  planting  of  nuts  from  the 
best  trees  in  each  generation. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  followed  on  "The  experimental 
work  on  walnuts  of  the  Southern  California  Patho- 
logical Laboratory."  Extensive  spraying  experi- 
ments with  Bordeaux  mixture,  lime,  salt,  and  sul- 
phur, and  other  fungicides  had  given  very  unpromis- 
ing results.  The  same  was  true  regarding  "dust 
spray."  As  a  result  of  all  his  experience  and  observa- 
tions the  speaker  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  very 
little  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  spraying  by  any 
method,  on  account  of  the  expense  and  impractica- 
bility of  the  operation  on  walnut  trees.  Under  the 
head  of  cultural  methods  the  use  of  fertilizers  and 
better  culture  were  discussed.  In  this  direction  there 
seemed  to  be  much  promise,  and  experiments  were 
being  conducted  by  the  laboratory  on  a  considerable 
acreage  of  walnuts  in  the  use  of  different  fertilizers 
and  combinations.  The  speaker  believed  that  if  we 
must  lose  a  certain  percentage  of  nuts  by  blight,  it  is 
certainly  better  to  lose  it  on  200  or  300  lb.  per  tree 
than  on  30  or  40.  Blight  treatment  might  save  the 
affected  nuts,  but  only  good  culture  can  increase  the 
actual  crop  which  the  tree  sets,  and  in  this  direction 
there  are  greater  possibilities  of  increasing  the  crop 
than  in  blight  control.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  prospects  of  securing  blight  resistant  varieties,  and 
the  practicability  of  re-funning  the  industry  along 
such  lines.  The  speaker  believed  that  the  day  of  the 
grafted  tree  had  come,  and  that  the  general  planting 
of  seedlings  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  best  variety 
or  varieties  might  not  yet  have  been  found,  but  as  a 
general  proposition  the  seedling  grove  was  doomed  to 
be  superseded  by  grafted  trees.  The  best  seedling 
might  be  good  enough,  but  the  average  one  was  not. 
The  grafted  tree  makes  it  possible  to  have  the  average 
as  good  as  the  best.  The  different  varieties  now  in 
existence  were  discussed,  and  the  fact  brought  out 
that  several  kinds  of  good  quality  and  decided  blight 
resistance  were  already  in  existence.  The  French 
varieties  and  several  local  nuts  were  discussed,  and 
specimens  exhibited.  It  is  very  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  productiveness,  quality,  and  other  features 


are  fully  as  important  as  blight  resistance.  In  regard 
to  the  present  acreage  the  possibility  of  top  grafting  to 
better  kinds  was  taken  up,  and  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  observations  cited  which  seemed  to  show 
much  hope  in  this  direction. 

The  latter  subject  was  continued  in  the  afternoon  by 
Messrs.  McNees  of  Whittier  and  Crane  of  Santa 
Paula,  together  with  Geo.  Weinshank  of  Whittier, 
who  had  had  much  experience  and  success  in  this 
work.  The  best  results  had  been  obtained  by  grafting 
wood  not  over  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  entirely 
new  tops  had  been  put  on  large  trees  in  three  or  four 
years.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  were  quite  a 
revelation  to  most  of  the  growers,  who  had  come  to 
believe  that  a  walnut  tree  could  not  be  grafted.  In  a 
general  discussion  which  followed  on  the  most  desir- 
able root  for  grafting  nursery  trees,  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  resulted  among  the  nurserymen 
present,  owing  largely,  no  doubt,  to  the  uncertain 
parentage  of  many  of  the  so-called  native  or  black 
walnuts.  While  all  agreed  that  the  black  walnut 
root  is  far  superior  to  the  English,  the  comparative 
qualities  of  the  California  and  Eastern  black  were  a 
subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  apparent, 
however,  that  much  of  the  stock  in  use  consisted  of 
hybrids  between  different  species,  and  where  definite 
information  was  available  it  seemed  that  a  hybrid 
root  between  the  two  black  species  or  between  the 
black  and  English  gave  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  F.  W.  Braun  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
spoke  briefly  on  some  experiments  conducted  by  him- 
self in  the  control  of  walnut  blight  by  spraying.  The 
results  were  not  at  all  encouraging,  and  lie  believed 
that  the  most  promise  in  overcoming  the  disease  lay 
along  the  line  of  increasing  the  crop  by  fertilization 
and  better  culture,  and  in  securing  immune  varieties. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Chapman  of  Fullerton  made  a  strong  and 
interesting  talk  on  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
walnut  business  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  blight. 
Mr.  Chapman  believed  that  the  disease  was  actually  a 
blessing  to  the  industry,  in  forcing  it  to  seek  general 
improvement  and  organization.  He  advocated  strict 
attention  to  the  best  methods  of  intensive  culture, 
heavy  fertilization,  especially  with  phosphates, 
of  which  he  would  use  75  lb.  per  tree  each  year, 
heavy  winter  irrigation,  pruning  out  all  dead  and 
weak  wood,  and  an  early  cover  crop  of  vetch  in  win- 
ter. He  had  great  confidence  that  every  obstacle 
would  be  overcome,  as  they  had  in  every  other  of  our 
horticultural  industries. 

If  any  general  conclusions  on  walnut,  culture  may 
l>e  drawn  from  the  whole  discussion  of  the  convention, 
they  are  something  as  follows :  The  best  variety  to 
plant  is  not  well  established,  and  probabiy  not  the 
same  for  all  sections,  but  plant-grafted  trees  of  what 
seems,  from  all  the  information  procurable,  to  be  the 
best  available  kind  for  the  section.  The  greatest  im- 
mediate advance  in  walnut  culture  will  probably  be  in 
the  demonstration  and  multiplication  of  varieties. 
Grail  on  roots  from  California-grown  seed,  of  large 
black  walnut  trees  or  hybrids.  Plant  the  trees  in 
orchard  not  less  than  50  feet  apart,  or  00  feet  in  squares 
with  a  centre  tree  to  be  taken  out  later,  ({row  crops 
between  the  rows  very  sparingly  if  at  all,  and  never 
for  more  than  a  very  few  years.  As  the  trees  grow 
older  fertilize  liberally  and  grow  a  cover  crop  each 
year.  If  blighted  twigs  appear  keep  them  cut  out  as 
long  as  this  is  feasible.  On  l>earing  trees  irrigate 
heavily  in  winter,  except  on  land  containing  much 
nu)isture,  and  more  lightly  in  June  and  just  Ijefore 
and  just  after  the  harvest.  Fertilize  heavy  with 
phosphates  (40  to  70  pounds  per  tree)  and  some  nitro- 
gen ;  put  in  a  crop  of  vetch  as  early  as  possible  and 
plow  it  in  early  and  deep.  Use  all  the  stable  manure 
possible.  Keep  all  dead  and  weak  growth  cut  off,  and 
the  trees  pruned  up  from  the  ground  enough  to  work 
under  them  conveniently. 

The  convention  adjourned  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
after  voting  enthusiastically  to  hold  a  similar  meet- 
ing next  year. 


Stock  Yard. 


Chance  for  Improved  Stock  in  Japan. 

Our  enterprising  and  ambitious  neighbors  across 
the  Pacific  are  likely  to  be  large  purchasers  of 
improved  stock  in  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific 
coast  ought  to  have  some  advantage  in  this  trade  if 
our  breeders  have  the  goods  which  they  are  apt  to  call 
for.  What  they  need  may  be  clearly  inferred  from 
an  interesting  account  of  observations  in  Japan  by 
W.  I).  Cook,  an  Illinois  writer,  for  the  Breeder/? 
Gazette : 

Hew  the  Japanese  are  Taking  HOLD. — The 
foreign  demand  for  American  live  stock  is  likely  to 
be  very  much  increased  by  the  quiet  activity  of  the 
Japanese  Government  whose  consuls  in  America 
have  already  sent  home  large  numbers  of  animals  to 
the  Imperial  experiment  stations.  Attention  has  as 
yet  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  cattle,  but 
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they  will  soon  consider  other  animals.  After  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  native  cattle  the  next 
greatest  need  is  for  better  stock  of  horses.  The  intro- 
duction of  swine  and  sheep,  now  almost  unknown  in 
Nippon,  will  then  be  discussed.  The  animals  which 
will  be  purchased  first,  however,  will  be  cattle. 

The  Japanese  Government,  which  never  does  things 
in  a  half-hearted  way,  is  very  active  in  the  matter. 
To  every  consul  and  consular  agent  in  American  in- 
structions to  find  out  everything  possible  about  cattle 
and  other  animals  was  sent  by  the  Home  Government. 
Aided  by  live  stock  experts,  the  representatives  of  the 
Mikado  have  attended  several  State  fairs  and  live 
stock  expositions.  Several  consuls  from  the  Middle 
Western  States  were  at  the  International  held  last 
winter  in  Chicago,  and  Consul  S.  Shimizu,  who  is 
stationed  at  Chicago,  made  an  extensive  scientific  ex- 
amination of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  which  were 
shown  at  the  Illinois  State  F'air.  As  a  result,  a  score 
of  the  best  Illinois  cattle  was  shipped  to  the  Imperial 
experiment  stations.  From  other  parts  of  the  country 
large  numbers  of  animals  have  been  sent  to  the  same 
destination.  Although  these  shipments  amount  to 
little  in  themselves  they  will  mean  much  in  a  few 
years  to  American  stock  raisers,  as  if  the  experiments 
are  successful  the  Government  and  individuals  are 
sure  to  become  very  heavy  buyers  of  American 
animals. 

When  the  stock  arrives  at  the  Japanese  experiment 
stations,  some  of  it  is  crossed  by  the  native  breeds, 
while  the  rest  is  carefully  watched  to  determine  its 
adaptability  to  Nipponese  conditions.  The  apparent 
health  of  each  animal,  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
and  many  other  things  are  accurately  determined. 
The  tests  are  so  thorough  that  much  time  is  consumed 
before  a  decision  is  reached  as  to  any  particular 
animal  or  breed.  Thus  some  of  the  cattle  shipped 
last  year  have  not  yet  been  finally  passed  upon, 
although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed. 

Milk-producing  qualities  as  well  as  value  for  meat 
will  be  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  cattle.  Owing  to 
the  relatively  high  cost  of  grain  in  Japan,  the  cattle 
which  will  be  a  success  must  be  able  to  live  on  the 
native  grasses.  Freedom  from  disease  will  also  be  a 
strong  recommendation  for  the  Japanese  importation 
of  particular  breeds. 

Although  there  are  some  hogs  in  Japan,  they  are 
now  so  scarce  that  foreigners  resident  there  for  many 
years  say  that  they  never  saw  one.  As  pork  is  essen- 
tially the  poor  man's  meat  and  most  of  the  Japanese 
are  of  scanty  means,  according  to  Western  standards, 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  imported  in  larger 
numbers  than  cattle.  At  the  present  time,  what  little 
pork  is  consumed  in  Japan  is  imported. 

The  experiments  of  the  Japanese  Government  have 
not  been  confined  to  investigating  the  desirability  of 
the  importation  of  American  stock  on  a  large  scale. 
From  a  nation  subsisting  largely  on  vegetables  it  is 
proposed  to  make  a  nation  of  meat  eaters.  Thinking 
that  perhaps  the  people  were  of  too  little  strength  and 
hardihood,  the  Imperial  Government  has  contem- 
plated attempting  this  unprecendented  economic 
change.  Beef  is  imported  in  large  quantities  for  the 
army.  If  it  gives  the  soldiers  strength,  argue  the 
Japanese  officials,  why  should  not  the  rest  of  the 
nation  have  the  advantage  of  a  meat  diet  ?  Owing  to 
its  high  cost,  very  little  meat  is  consumed  by  the 
country  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  being 
as  a  rule  more  well-to-do,  are  better  able  to  afford  it. 
As  the  Imperial  Government  is  of  the  most  paternal 
kind,  if  it  saw  fit  the  change  could  readily  be  accom- 
plished. If  the  experiments  satisfy  the  officers  of  the 
Emperor  that  the  substitution  of  meat  for  vegetables 
in  the  national  diet  is  advantageous,  of  course  the 


amount  of  American  live  stock  imported  into  Japan 
will  be  much  increased. 

Horses. — As  a  valuable  addition  to  the  native 
stock  American  horses  are  being  discussed.  The 
rapid  introduction  of  heavy  American  and  European 
machinery  into  Japan  renders  heavier  draft  horses 
necessary.  As  all  the  horses  which  are  now  used  for 
purposes  other  than  riding  are  scarcely  larger  than  the 
American  mine  mule  the  Government  has  turned  its 
attention  to  furnishing  animals  of  sufficient  strength. 
To  increase  the  size  and  strength  of  the  animals, 
crossing  the  native  breeds  with  American  and  possibly 
Belgian  horses  is  under  consideration  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Already  many  horses  have  been  shipped  from 
Illinois  to  the  Imperial  experiment  stations  and  the 
possibility  of  their  introduction  on  a  much  larger 
scale  is  being  investigated. 

While  there  is  great  need  for  the  improvement  of 
native  stock,  the  same  necessity  does  not  exist  in 
Japan  as  here  for  heavy  horses.  The  streets  of  many 
of  the  older  cities  are  so  narrow  that  two  American 
drays  could  not  pass.  Nevertheless,  with  the  con- 
stantly increasing  introduction  of  American  and 
European  methods  into  the  island  kingdom  conditions 
are  gradually  being  changed.  The  immediate  need 
of  Japan  is  for  a  horse  with  much  greater  strength 
and  endurance  than  the  native  stock,  which  can  be 
used  equally  well  on  the  broad  macadam  highways  of 
the  empire  and  the  narrow  and  tortuous  hill  trails. 

The  expense  of  feeding  an  American  draft  horse  in 
Japan  has  been  one  feature  which  has  made  its  intro- 
duction practically  prohibitory.  Owing  to  the  rela- 
tively high  price  of  grain  what  would  be  consumed 
by  an  American  draft  horse  as  a  very  unsubstantial 
meal  would  keep  a  Japanese  family  of  five  for  a  day. 
The  Government  is  now  trying  to  discover  a  cheaper 
food  for  the  imported  animals. 

One  great  reason  why  earlier  effort  has  not  been 
made  to  improve  the  native  breeds  of  horses  is  the 
low  price  of  native  labor  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  Japanese  can  transport  heavy  packages  on  their 
backs.  For  less  than  an  American  draft  horse  would 
perhaps  eat  in  a  week  a  native  carrier  can  be  hired 
for  several  months.  And  owing  to  peculiar  local  con- 
ditions, such  as  the  narrowness  of  some  of  the  streets 
of  the  cities  and  the  poor  cross  roads  in  the  mountains, 
the  little  brown  men  can  carry  relatively  more  than 
would  be  thought. 


Sugar  for  Tired  Horses. 

From  France  conies  the  information  that  good  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  sugar  to  over- 
come the  great  fatigue  in  horses  when  overworked. 
The  horses  employed  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Military  College  in  transacting  the  business  of  the 
establishment  are  exposed  during  the  rainy  season  to 
great  strain  and  consequent  exhaustion  as  a  result  of 
slippery  roads  and  the  increased  amount  of  transporta- 
tion due  to  certain  conditions  then  prevailing. 

For  this  reason  many  horses  in  past  years  have  suc- 
sumbed  to  the  excessive  strain,  very  many  became  sick. 
Pathogenic  microbes  found  in  the  prevailing  conditions 
favorable  fields  for  their  development,  and  fatigue 
caused  great  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  flesh,  pulmonary 
lesions,  cardiac  disturbances,  etc. 

The  good  results  obtained  by  a  military  surgeon  from 
the  use  of  sugar  in  large  doses  in  forced  marches  led 
him  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  fatigue. 
Two  hundred  grains  of  sugar  were  fed  daily,  mixed 


with  the  horse's  food,  and  distributed  regularly 
throughout  the  day.  Not  only  did  the  fatigue  disap- 
pear, but  many  animals  until  then  useless  because  of 
their  miserable  condition  recovered  their  normal 
strength  and  rendered  good  service. 


Poultry  Yard. 


Water-Glass  Way  With  Eggs. 


Mr.  T.  Greiner  writes  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
about  the  water-glass  method  as  follows  : 

A  reader  in  Santa  Cruz,  California,  writes  that  in 
April  last  year  he  put  thirteen  dozen  eggs  in  a  water- 
glass  solution — one  part  to  eleven  parts  of  water — and 
used  the  last  of  the  eggs  in  February  of  this  year. 
These  were  as  good  as  the  first  used,  and  all  as  good 
as  newly  laid.  The  vessel  with  the  eggs,  a  stone  jar, 
was  kept  in  a  cool  room.  I  have  had  many  more 
reports  telling  me  of  the  successful  preservation  of 
fresh  eggs  by  the  same  method. 

One  of  the  experiment  stations  (Washington)  has 
recently  made  some  comparative  tests,  and  reports 
the  results  in  bulletin  No.  71  of  that  station.  It  was 
found  that  the  eggs  keep  in  better  condition  in  ten- 
per-cent  than  in  five-per-cent  solution,  but  that  the 
stronger  solution  is  likely  to  be  weakened  by  coagula- 
lation  of  the  water-glass.  A  middle  course  is  there- 
fore suggested  as  likely  to  give  the  best  results.  In- 
stead of  making  the  solution  one  to  ten  parts  of  water, 
or  one  to  twenty  parts  of  water,  we  may  make  it  one 
to  fifteen,  in  the  expectation  to  have  the  eggs  keep  in 
first-class  condition,  and  this  is  at  less  expense  than  by 
using  the  older,  stronger  formula. 

It  is  estimated  tnat  a  pound  of  water-glass  properly 
diluted  will  cover  twelve  to  fifteen  dozen  eggs.  If 
bought  in  larger  quantity,  the  cost  of  the  preservation 
would  be  less  than  a  cent  per  dozen  eggs.  It  was  also 
found  (an  experience  reported  from  a  number  of 
others,  too)  that  eggs  will  keep  quite  well  for  some 
time,  at  least  up  to  four  weeks,  after  being  taken  out 
of  the  water-glass. 


Petaluma  Poultry  Products. 

Again  Petaluma  comes  to  the  front  with  a  big  egg 
and  poultry  record,  says  the  Poultry  Journal.  The 
export  for  1906  was  immense,  being  far  ahead  of  that 
in  1905.  The  figures,  carefully  gathered  by  the  Peta- 
luma Weekly  Poultry  Journal,  from  the  daily  output 
and  printed  every  week,  show  that  in  1906  there  was 
shipped  from  this  place  to  San  Francisco  the  enormous 
total  of  4,334,321  dozen  eggs  and  39,938  dozen  poultry. 
This  does  not  include  the  eggs  used  for  hatching  or 
the  many  little  chicks  shipped  away  directly  from  the 
incubators.  The  reader  can  readily  understand  that  the 
grand  totals  would  have  been  even  greater  if  these 
figures  could  have  been  included.  Petaluma's  output 
of  eggs  and  poultry  for  1903  was  3,407,333  dozen  eggs 
and  32,535  dozen  poultry;  for  1904,  3,493,321  dozen 
eggs  and  33,286  dozen  poultry;  for  1905,  3,837,061  dozen 
eggs  and  39,392  dozen  poultry;  for  1904,  4,334,321  dozen 
eggs  and  39,938  dozen  poultry.  The  gain  of  1904  over 
1903  was  85,988  dozen  eggs  and  751  dozen  poultry;  gain 
of  1905  over  1904,  33,740  dozen  eggs  and  6106  dozen 
poultry;  gain  of  1906  over  1905,  507,360  dozen  eggs 
and  546  dozen  poultry. 
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3  Bowls  in  1 


The  important  thing  for  you  to  be  sure 

of  before  you  put  any  money  into  a  cream 
separator  is  that  it  is  a  clean  skimmer. 

Now  every  mechanical  cream  separator  has  a 
bowl  which  does  the  skimming.  But  the  Im- 
proved 

CREAM 
•  3«  SEPARATOR 


has  3  bowls  in  1 1  (the  picture  will  show  you).  Every 
drop  of  milk  run  through  a  U.S.  is  skimmed  3  distinct 
times.  The  remarkably  thorough  separation  for  which 
the  U.  S.  Separator  is  famous  is  due  to  this  exhaustive 
process  and  the  wonderful  skimming  efficiency  of  the  two  sim- 
ple corrugated  cups.   The  U.  S.  has  held  the  World's  Record  for 
clean  skimming  since  1901. 

Cream  is  money.  The  U.  S.  gets  more  than  any  other  separator. 
Now,  we  have  n't  room  here  to  explain  all  about  the  clean 
skimming  of  the  U.  S.  or  about  its  many  other  fine  points.  But  if  you 
want,  we  '11  be  right  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  big,  handsome,  new 
catalogue  free.  It's  mighty  interesting  and  tells  all  about  the  U.  S. 
Just  say  "  Send  catalogue  number  B  14s".  A  postal  is  all  right  if  it's 
handiest.    Better  write  now  while  you  think  of  it,  addressing 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  dolly  -Irs  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn,  Me.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y-,  Toledo,  O., 
Chicago,  111.,  LaCrosse.  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Omaha.  Neb., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  and  Calgary,  Alia. 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


COWS 
MAKE  MONEY 


if  they  are  properly  handled  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  apparatus  is  used. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATORS    and  Dairy 
Prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.    DE  LAVAL  APPARATUS 
and  SUPPLIES  will  also  help  to  increase   your    bank  account. 
We  are  specialists  and  handle  everything  that    is   best  for 
the  creamery  and  dairy.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento    Sts.;  S.  F. 
107  First  St.         123  N.  Main  St. 

Portland  Los  Angeles  \ 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


mm. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 
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How  the  Nations  Work. 


In  a  recently  published  book  by  I>r.  Arthur  Shad  well, 
we  find  the  following  instructive  passage  on  industrial 
efficiency: 

The  American  method  of  work  in  the  industrial  sphere 
is  distinguished  by  the  following  features:  Enterprise, 
audacity,  push,  restlessness,  eagerness  for  novelty,  inven- 
tiveness, emulation,  and  cupidity.  Employers  and 
employed  have  exhibited  the  same  in  their  degree.  The 
manufacturer  aims  at  extending  his  business,  he  takes  up 
novelties,  encourages  invention,  studies  the  market,  tries 
devices  to  increase  output  and  diminish  cost.  Hence,  for 
instance,  the  standardization  of  products,  the  organization 
Of  Idle  workshops,  the  demand  for  highly  educated  offi- 
cers, and  the  alert  control  exercised  by  large  combina- 
tions, which  enable  a  central  authority  to  check  the 
management  of  each  component  by  the  results  of  the 
rest,  and  to  screw  up  any  that  arc  growing  -lark.  The 
employed  are  eager  to  earn  as  much  as  possible  and  to 
better  themselves.  Both  are  absorbed  in  their  occupa- 
tion, and  bend  all  their  energies  to  it.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  these  qualities  are  invariably  present;  I 
have  shown  that  in  some  trades  and  centres  they  have 
been  conspicuously  absent.  But  they  are  the  distinctive 
qualities  and  methods  that  have  won  success;  and  broadly 
speaking,  they  have  been  exercised  without  either  help, 
save  the  tariff,  or  hindrance  from  outside.  The  industrial 
expansion  of  Germany  presents  another  picture.  It  has 
been  achieved  by  equally  hard  work,  but  the  adventurous 
audacity  and  restless  search  for  novelty  of  America  have 
been  replaced  by  steady  and  watchful  effort.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  not  less  than  the  national 
character,  have  imposed  this  difference.  Hut  there  is 
another,  not  less  striking,  to  which  every  subject  handled 
in  this  book  bears  witness.  The  industrial  population 
has  not  been  left  to  carve  out  its  own  destiny,  but  has 
been  guided  and  helped  at  every  step.  All  sections  of  the 
community,  from  the  throne  to  the  workhouse,  have  con- 
tributed something.  Laisser /(tire,  or  Manchesferthum,  as 
they  say  in  ( iermany,  isdead;  ordered  regulation  is  accepted 
and  applied  with  infinite  pains  by  the  legislature,  Gov- 
ernment departments,  municipalities,  and  private  citi- 
zens. It  is  seen  not  only  in  the  scientific  tariff  but  in  Un- 
careful and  judicious  factory  code,  the  State  system  of 
insurance,  the  organization  of  traffic  and  transport  by 
railway  and  canal,  the  fostering  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
the  educational  provision,  municipal  action  and  poor-law 
administration.  So  the  edifice  has  been  built  up  four- 
square and  buttressed  about  on  either  side.  It  is  a  won- 
derful achievement,  in  which  every  unit  has  played  a 
part,  and  the  spirit  which  has  brought  it  about  is  the 
spirit  of  duty  and  work.  *  *  *  England  is  like  a 
composite  photograph,  in  which  two  likenesses  are 
blurred  into  one.  It  shows  traces  of  American  enter- 
prise and  of  German  order;  but  the  enterprise  is  faded 
and  the  order  muddled.  They  combine  a  curious  trav- 
esty in  which  activity  and  perseverence  assume  the 
expression  of  ease  and  indolence.  The  once  enterprising 
manufacturer  has  grown  slack;  he  has  let  the  business 
take  care  of  itself,  while  he  is  shooting  grouse  or  yachting 
in  the  Mediterranean.  That  is  his  business.  The  once 
unequalled  workman  has  adopted  the  motto,  '  Get  as 
much  and  do  as  little  as  possible;'  his  business  is  football 
or  lH-tting.  Each  blames  the  other.  *  *  *  Then  the 
manufacturer  complains  of  being  handicapped  in  various 
ways;  and  he  is  justified.  He  is  handicapped  by  laws 
and  by-laws  and  obsolete  regulations,  which  have  the 
effect  of  hindering  him  in  some  respects  without  any 
set-off  in  the  way  of  help.  And  what  do  all  these  mean 
but  carelessness  and  neglect  on  some  one's  part?  Legis- 
lators who  pass  laws  without  taking  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  or  understand  what  they  are  doing,  or  who 
fail  to  alter  obsolete  and  detrimental  ones,  such  as  the 
patent  laws  and  the  tax  on  industrial  alcohol;  Govern- 
ment departments  too  indolent  to  watch  events  and 
adapt  regulations  to  changing  conditions;  local  authori- 
ties applying  by-laws  without  discretion,  piling  up  rates 
without  thought  and  administering  the  poor-law  without 
care;  everybody  l>ent  on  pleasure  and  amusement.  That 
is  the  universal  business.  No  one  is  in  a  position  to 
abuse  the  rest;  they  are  all  in  the  picture,  and  wear  the 
same  expression  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  social  scale. 
Not  every  individual,  of  course,  but  every  class.  We 
are  a  nation  at  play.  Work  is  a  nuisance,  an  evil  neces- 
sity to  be  shirked  and  hurried  over  as  quickly  and  easily 
as  possible  in  order  that  we  may  get  away  to  the  real 
business  of  life — the  golf  course,  the  bridge  table,  the 
cricket  and  football  field,  or  some  other  of  the  thousand 
amusements  which  occupy  our  minds,  and  for  which  no 
trouble  is  too  great. 

THE  VIEWS  OF  ANOTHER. 

The  American  possesses  in  great  degree  the  ability 
to  make  a  living.  But  he  j>ossesses  in  a  slight  degree 
only  the  ability  of  using  his  leisure  hours  with  pleasure. 
In  short,  we  have  not  developed  the  art  of  living  but 
have  developed  the  business  of  making  a  living.  To 
make  a  young  man  an  artisan  is  all  right.  But  public 
opinion  should  do  better.  It  should  show  him  how  to 
relax  and  to  play.  There  has  been  a  vast  improvement 
in  this.  The  diversification  of  industry  and  the  de- 
velopment of  machinery  has  reduced  the  minimum  work- 
ing day  to  eight  hours.  But  the  other  hours  are  often 
foolishly  spent.    If  each  working  family  possessed  a 


home  with  a  small  acreage  devoted  to  extensive  farm- 
ing and  with  a  poultry  yard  and  a  few  live  stock,  the 
increase  in  the  productivity  of  the  United  States  would 
be  enormous.  This  is  one  way  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  happiness  throughout  our  land.  A  per- 
son'- happiness  is  like  the  amperes  of  Ohm's  law, 
his  means  of  satisfying  his  desires  divided  by  his  wants. 
The  current  flow  of  pleasure  should  be  increased  by 
increasing  in  a  rational  manner  the  natural  means 
rather  than  by  decreasing  the  wants.  With  all  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  greatness  there  is  some  foolishness 

about  the  lives  of  rich  and  i  :  save  in  isolated  rare 

individuals.  How  to  cultivate  repose  and  to  relax  and 
divert  the  streams  of  energy  in  other  lines — the  proiier 
balance  between  one's  powers  and  his  task,  the  proper 
distribution  between  one's  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  faculties,  is  the  greatest  question  of  anthro- 
pology.— Electrochemical  and  Metallurgical  Industry. 

INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY. 

The  foregoing  is  a  suggestive  explanation  of  Eng- 
land's lack  of  success  in  the  industrial  competition 
of  the  present  day,  as  compared  to  Germany  and 
America.  The  point  is  made  that  England  is  a  na- 
tion at  play,  looking  upon  work  as  a  necessary  evil  and 
games  as  the  real  purpose  of  life.  It  is  amusement 
mad,  not  dissipated.  In  contrast,  the  systematic  effort 
of  Germany  and  the  individual  energy  of  the  Amer- 
ican in  business  are  emphasized.  And  it  is  largely 
true,  as  true  as  such  broad  statements  can  l>e.  Nor 
need  we  dwell  upon  the  conditions  that  have  made 
the  American  industrially  more  efficient  than  his 
contemporaries;  there  are  good  reasons  why  he  should 
be  so;  he  represents,  by  descent  or  as  an  immigrant,  the 
more  enterprising  and  restless  spirit  of  Europe;  he  has 
had,  and  he  has  still,  the  great  stimulus  that  comes  to 
those  that  are  engaged  in  developing  a  continent;  he  has 
freedom  of  opportunity  and  equality  before  the  law;  some 
of  the  last  may  be  a  fiction  in  these  days  of  organized 
monopoly,  but  even  the  idea  of  equality  of  opportunity 
has  fired  the  imagination  of  many  a  good  man.  How- 
ever these  things  be,  we  have  the  undoubted  result,  as 
Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell  says,  that  the  American  is  indus- 
trially most  efficient  and  successful.  They  apply  to  their 
work  the  same  concentration  of  purpose  and  sustained 
effort  that  they  do  to  football.  They  make  a  business  of 
their  profession,  as  of  their  games.  For  that  reason  the 
games  are  destroyed  as  sport  and  for  the  same  reason  they 
are  apt  to  gain  success  in  their  profession  at  the  expense 
of  everthing  else.  The  Englishman  stops  work  at  five 
o'clock  and  plays  golf  or  tennis;  the  German  drinks  beer 
and  listens  to  music;  the  American  is  still  working.  He 
works  at  night,  he  talks  shop  at  his  meals,  he  ruminates 
on  machinery  and  mines  in  his  sleep.  His  intensity  is 
splendid.  Now  the  Englishman's  tennis  and  golf,  and 
the  German's  beer  and  music,  are  well  enough  in  their 
way,  but  to  think  tennis  and  golf,  or  dream  beer  and 
music,  during  hours  not  properly  assignable  to  them  is  a 
handicap,  as  against  the  man  who  puts  them  aside  and 
devotes  himself  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  his  life.  Of 
course,  we  exaggerate;  that  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
point,  the  inference  from  which  is  this:  That  while  Eng- 
land is  a  nation  at  play,  shirking  business  for  the  sake  of 
amusement,  the  American  people  give  to  business  what 
was  meant  for  happiness;  they  sacrifice  too  much  to  indus- 
trial success.  A  life  of  grasping  and  grinding  is  not 
worth  while,  the  forces  of  acquisition  and  brute  trading 
do  not  tend  to  moral  or  intellectual  progress,  the  aim  of 
science  should  be  higher  than  to  make  cheap  iron,  the 
main  purpose  of  education  should  not  be  the  gaining  of  a 
big  salary.  The  fact  is  the  American  imagination  is 
obsessed  by  the  spectacle  of  Rockefeller,  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, Harriman,  and  a  dozen  other  enormously  rich  men, 
who  represent  the  fine  flower  or  the  poisonous  growth, 
as  you  will,  of  money-making.  The  Englishman  takes 
more  interest  in  the  winning  cricket  eleven  or  the  cham- 
pion oarsmen,  putting  them  on  a  pinnacle  of  fame  higher 
than  the  millionaires  of  the  moment.  Is  there  not  room 
for  something  l>etween  the  two,  for  attention  to  work 
associated  w  ith  a  certain  amount  of  healthy  exercise, 
civic  duty,  domestic  happiness,  and  personal  culture? 
Commercial  industrialism  is  over-rated,  the  whole  happi- 
ness of  man  is  not  in  it,  and  if  it  be  the  one  god  of  our 
idolatry,  then  this  great  country,  the  greatest  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  will  be  but  a  gigantic  futility. — Min- 
ing and  Scientific  Press. 


Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  Alaskan 
Territory  has  been  mapped  and  less  than  one-sixth  has 
been  surveyed  geologically.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
although  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  has  been  spent  on 
Alaskan  surveys  and  investigations,  this  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  ])er  cent  of  the  value  of  the  gold  output  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  surveys.  Transportation  prob- 
lems are  still  in  the  forefront  throughout  Alaska.  Steam- 
boat service,  both  on  the  rivers  and  on  the  sea  and  its  inlets, 
is  being  rapidly  improved,  but  except  on  a  few  short  rail- 
ways overland  transportation  is  still  very  primitive. 
The  Alaskan  Road  Commission  is  doing  much  to  help 
the  mining  interests  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory  by 
highway  and  trail  construction.  Year  by  year  the  de- 
mand for  railway  connection  of  the  inland  region  with 
open  water  becomes  more  imperative,  and  until  such 
roads  are  built,  the  interior  of  the  Territory  can  be  but 
slightly  developed. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  f"r  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  is  in valuable. 
_"Kv*r»  bottle  of  Caustio  Balaam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1  60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  wltn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tjrsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn.  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  ofl'ered  for  sale  In 
an}-  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  P.  ().  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Kstateof  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Hutte County,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

P API? R  Lilake,  Mofint  <£  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
r/ir£I\   niake,  McFall  a-  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


June  15,  1907., 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


SECURITY 
GALL.  SALVE 


POSITIVELY  HEALS 

SORE  SHOULDERS' 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 

HORSES"  MULES 

IT  HEALS  THEM  ANYWAY 

IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 

Put  up  in  20c,  50c  and  $I.OO  Cans 

money  back  if  it  fails 
Security  Remedy  Co 

'    MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


F0R  BARB  WIRE  &  ALL  CUTSUSE 
SECURITY  ANTISEPTIC  HEALER 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


Sheep  Outlook  in  the  West. 

A.  J.  Knollin,  treasurer  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
who  has  recently  traversed  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Northwestern  range,  gives 
the  Breeders'  Gazette  an  account  of  his 
observations.  He  detects  no  possibility 
of  a  slump  in  values  or  of  interest  in  the 
industry. 

"Wool  trade  is  quiet,  but  that  fact 
does  not  necessarily  portend  a  lower 
market,"  he  said.  "  Wool  will  prob- 
ably sell  on  its  merits  this  year,  but  the 
outlook  is  strong.  Breeding  stuff  is 
selling  at  record  prices.  At  Green 
River,  Wyo.,  I  saw  35,000  unshorn 
ewes  change  hands  at  $8  per  head.  Of 
course  the  buyer  gets  the  lambs,  but, 
judged  by  value  standards  of  a  few 
years  ago,  the  price  looks  high.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  $5  would  have  looked 
excessive  for  the  same  stuff.  Wherever 
I  went  I  heard  an  incessant  clamor  for 
young  ewes,  the  price  being  a  secondary 
matter.  Yearling  ewes  have  been  con- 
tracted at  $4  to  $5  per  head  after  shear- 
ing. They  are  the  same  kind  we  were 
glad  to  cash  in  at  $2.25  to  $3  not  many 
years  ago,  and  I  have  seen  thousands 
equally  good  change  hands  at  $1  to  $1.25 
during  the  depression  of  the  middle 
'80's.  Naturally  people  are  asking  if 
such  a  market  is  justified  by  present 
and  prospective  conditions.  The  answer 
is  that  at  current  prices  of  wool  and 
mutton  a  flock  of  ewes  will  pay  a  hand- 
some return  on  the  investment,  and 
there  is  no  perceptible  cloud  on  the 
sheepman's  horizon.  Eventually  the 
country  west  of  the  Missouri  river  will 
produce  more  wool  and  mutton,  but 
while  the  transition  process  is  in  prog- 
ress some  curtailment  in  supply  from 
that  quarter  is  logical. 

Sheep  Farming. — The  only  source 
from  which  a  material  expansion  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  can  be  looked  for  is 
the  farming  States  and  there  obstacles 
are  numerous,  the  principal  being  dogs, 
lack  of  fencing,  pastures  infected  with 
parasites,  and  the  indisposition  of  the 
average  farmer  to  handle  an  animal 
requiring  so  much  attention.  A  bunch 
of  steers  can  be  turned  loose  in  a  stalk- 
field  or  pasture  and  do  well,  but  sheep 
require  constant  care  and  without  it 
will  not  give  satisfactory  results.  In- 
fected pastures  discourage  the  average 
farmer  who  has  invested  in  a  flock  of 
ewes,  and  until  we  pursue  the  English 
system  of  using  our  best  land  for  sheep, 
feeding  them  on  cultivated  crops  and 
away  from  grass  infested  with  parasites, 
no  relief  will  be  available.  Missouri,  a 
hilly  section  with  abundance  of  rough 
pasture,  formerly  carried  breeding  sheep 
by  the  thousand,  but  parasites  have 
driven  them  out.  The  farming  States 
must  adopt  a  new  system  before  they 
get  back  into  wool  and  mutton  and  it 
will  require  the  use  of  the  best  plow 
land  we  have. 

The  Use  op  Old  Ewes. — If  Eastern 
farmers  are  determined  on  spending 
their  money  for  young  ewes  this  sum- 
mer, they  will  need  a  lot  of  it.  I  am 
advising  my  friends  to  buy  full-aged 
ewes  instead.  These  the  range  breeder 
is  forced  to  discard,  as  they  are  not 
suited  to  the  conditions  under  which  he 
must  operate.  After  ewes  have  attained 


the  age  of  six  years  they  are  not  worth 
much  on  the  range  but  on  the  farm  they 
can  be  handled  to  advantage  and  with 
much  better  profit  than  young  and  more 
expensive  stuff.  A  Nebraska  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  bought  a  band  of  these 
aged  ewes  at  3 J  cents  or  40  <fo  less  than 
young  stuff  would  have  cost  him.  He 
cut  off  the  broken-mouthed  end,  and 
fattened  it  on  soft  feed,  breeding  the 
rest.  His  lambs  sold  as  springers  at  10 
to  11  cents  and  he  got  $5.85  for  the 
ewes  after  shearing.  That  band  of  old 
ewes  made  him  between  $12  and  $13 
per  head  and  he  only  carried  them 
through  the  winter.  This  fall  he  intends 
to  get  in  again  and  repeat  the  perform- 
ance. If  Eastern  farmers  would  buy 
these  aged  ewes,  breed  them  for  a  crop 
of  lambs,  shear  and  clean  up  on  the 
whole  transaction  early  in  the  spring, 
they  would  realize  far  better  results 
than  by  purchasing  one,  two,  and  three- 
year-old  stock  at  present  prices.  By 
getting  out  in  the  spring  and  back  in 
the  fall  they  avoid  carrying  a  flock 
through  hot  weather  and  make  quick 
turns.  A  flock  of  six  or  seven-year-old 
ewes  will  produce  a  larger  percentage  of 
lambs  than  the  same  number  of  year- 
lings, and  they  will  be  better  lambs. 

This  Season's  Prices. — Little  con- 
tracting of  lambs  has  been  done  on  the 
range.  Speculators  are  in  circulation 
intent  on  doing  business  and  the  aver- 
age grower  is  disposed  to  sell  the  stuff 
at  home,  being  averse  to  taking  the 
chances  incident  to  reaching  market 
without  heavy  loss  by  shrinkage,  but  he 
has  an  idea  of  what  his  property  is 
worth  and  his  asking  prices  do  not  give 
the  speculator  the  margin  he  has  been 
accustomed  to.  "Most  growers  want 
5J  cents  for  their  lambs  weighed  up  at 
home,"  said  Mr.  Knollin,  "and  are 
prepared  to  trade  on  that  basis.  A  year 
ago  contracts  were  being  closed  at  4i  to 
5  cents,  but  the  high  market  for  fat 
lambs  this  spring  is  responsible  for  a 
very  firm  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
breeder.  A  few  sales  have  been  made 
at  5  to  5}  cents,  but  the  general  asking 
price  now  is  5£  cents,  and  if  speculators 
intend  to  get  possession  of  the  crop  that 
is  the  figure  at  which  they  must  do  busi- 
ness. Lambing  is  now  progressing  and 
the  crop  promises  to  be  a  normal  one. 
In  high  altitudes  May  lambing  has  been 
attended  with  danger  but  I  did  not  hear 
of  any  severe  losses.  March  and  April 
lambing  was  satisfactory  and  I  had  sev- 
eral bands  of  ewes  that  averaged  as 
high  as  V20fo.  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton lambs  came  in  excellent  condition, 
although  breeding  operations  in  both 
States  have  been  seriously  curtailed. 
Idaho  will  have  a  normal  crop  and 
Wyoming  a  fair  one,  as  she-stuff  suffered 
severely  in  that  State. 

"A  sprinkling  of  Western  grass  mut- 
ton will  reach  Chicago  in  June.  About 
the  middle  of  that  month  Washington 
and  Oregon  will  be  on  the  market  and 
there  will  be  a  sprinkling  from  Idaho 
in  June,  but  present  indications  are 
that  the  general  movement  will  be  re- 
tarded by  a  backward  season  and  slow 
rise  of  grass.  Idaho,  which  sends  us 
the  most  of  our  grass  lambs,  is  full  of 
water  and  owing  to  a  backward  season 
snow  is  plentiful  in  the  mountains  and 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  grass  when 
warmth  inspires  its  development." 


Notes  of  the  Congress  fn 
Sacramento. 


While  the  Fifteenth  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress  to  be  held  in  Sacramento 
in  September  is  still  three  months  in 
the  future,  the  people  of  California  are 
already  active  in  arranging  details  of 
the  entertainments  to  be  accorded  visit- 
ing delegates.  California  is  going  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  entertain  roy- 
ally on  this  occasion  and  in  order  that 
plans  may  be  ample  and  organization 
perfected  insuring  precision  in  execu- 
tion, the  greatest  comfort  and  enjoy- 


For  cool  cooking,  less  work  and  least  fuel-expense  use  a 

NEW  PERFECTION 
Wiek  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

— the  ideal  stove  for  summer.  Does  everything  that  any  other 
kind  of  stove  will  do.  Any  degree  of  heat  instantly.  Made  in 
three  sizes  and  fully  warranted.  At  your  dealer's,  or  write  our 
nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


i3ay&  Lamp 


The    J">~kT  7"  _r-u  j« »  j-t.    is  the  best  lamp  for 

all-round  household 
use.  Made  of  brass 
throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled.  Perfectly  con- 
structed;  absolutely  safe;  unexcelled  in  light-giving 
power  ;  an  ornament  to  any  room.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


J 


ment  of  guests,  the  details  are  being 
worked  out  now.  The  people  of  Sacra- 
mento and  suburban  towns  are  going  to 
open  their  homes  to  delegates.  The 
Board  of  Control  announce  that  assur- 
ance has  already  been  received  that 
practically  every  home  of  the  better 
class  will  be  available. 

Former  Governor  George  C.  Pardee, 
of  California,  who  was  twice  president 
of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  has 
offered  a  silver  loving-cup  for  inter- 
state competition  in  the  exposition  to  be 
held  at  Sacramento  simultaneously  with 
the  Fifteenth  Congress  next  September. 
The  Pardee  cup  will  be  given  for  the 
best  State  exhibit  of  fruit  grown  by 
irrigation. 

The  Pabst  Brewing  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  has  offered  to  the 
management  of  the  Fifteenth  National 
Irrigation  Congress  a  $500  loving  cup  to 
be  hung  up  for  interstate  competition  at 
the  exposition  of  Irrigated  land  Prod- 
ucts and  Forest  Products.  The  list  of 
trophies  to  be  offered  continues  to  grow. 
It  now  numbers  no  less  than  16  hand- 
some gold  and  silver  loving-cups  and 
especially  designed  trophies,  represent- 
ing an  aggregate  cost  of  nearly  $10,000. 
Competition  is  open  to  all  States  except 
California. 

The  coming  Congress  has  been  attract- 
ing notice  abroad,  and  officials  of  for- 
eign countries  are  expressing  an  interest 
in  the  meeting.  It  is  understood  even 
this  early  that  Australia  will  be  repre- 
sented and  some  delegates  are  expected 
from  there.  This  goes  to  illustrate  the 
world-wide  interest  in  Forestry  and 
Irrigation,  the  topics  discussed  at  the 
Congress. 


The  Poor  Western  Farmer ! 


Amusing  to  the  Westerners  is  the 
ignorance  of  Eastern  friends  concerning 
the  West's  actual  conditions.  A  few 
weeks  before  Christmas  a  Dakota  wife, 
recently  married,  received  from  her 
husband's  sister  in  Massachusetts  a 
letter  asking  for  a  list  of  things  they 
needed,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  flour, 
and  necessaries  to  keep  them  through 
he  winter.    "Let  me  know  and  we 


will  send  them,"  it  added,  "and  try  to 
arrange  it  so  that  John's  feelings  may 
not  be  hurt.  We  do  not  want  you  to 
suffer. ' ' 

A  sheet  of  paper,  stamp,  and  envelope 
were  enclosed.  The  young  wife  replied 
on  her  husband's  printed  stationery, 
saying  that  they  were  indeed  in  sore 
need;  they  were  then  living  in  a  miser- 
able shack  that  cost  only  $3,500;  she  did 
not  have  a  thing  better  than  Brussels 
carpet  to  put  on  the  floors;  their  barn 
was  a  cramped  affair  of  only  40  by  100 
ft.,  scarcely  large  enough  to  shelter  10 
horses  and  three  vehicles  that  they  had 
left.  She  told  piteously  how  she  had 
no  other  means  of  reaching  town  than 
in  a  rubber-tired  buggy;  the  best  she 
had  to  wear  was  a  dress  that  cost  the 
pitiful  sum  of  $2  per  yard  and  an  old 
fur  coat  that  she  bought  for  $75.  She 
hoped  they  would  open  their  hearts  and 
assist  quickly.  The  sister  in  Boston 
was  not  without  appreciation.  She  sent 
a  diamond-set  bracelet  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  add  to  the  warmth  of  the 
coat. 

We  have  our  national  problems,  no 
doubt,  and  fancy  we  have  our  national 
tribulations  as  well,  trivial  as  they 
seem  when  compared  to  those  of  England 
or  Germany  or  Russia  or  France.  But 
the  man  who  will  persist  in  his  despair 
concerning  our  people's  future,  when 
confronted  with  the  facts  of  Western 
agricultural  life,  is  a  man  who  prefers 
to  howl  calamity  for  the  pure  enjoyment 
of  howling. 


"My  brother  bought  a  motor  here 
last  week,"  said  an  angry  man  to  the 
salesman  that  stepped  up  to  greet  him, 
"and  he  said  if  anything  broke  you 
would  supply  him  with  new  parts." 
"Certainly,"  said  the  salesman. 
"  What  does  he  want?"  "  He  wants 
two  deltoid  muscles,  a  couple  of  knee- 
caps, one  elbow,  and  about  half  a  yard 
of  cuticle,"  said  the  man;  "and  he 
wants  them  at  once." 


Mrs.  Jubb — Wake  up,  John;  I'm  sure 
a  burglar  is  down  in  the  pantry,  and  is 
eating  all  my  pies.  Mr.  Jubb — Well, 
I  don't  care,  so  long  as  he  don't  die  in 
the  house. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Stay  On  the  Farm,  Boys. 


Stay,  stay  on  the  dear  old  farm,  boys, 

Yes,  stay  on  the  old-fashioned  farm, 
For  health  is  the  best  of  wealth,  boys, 

And  rural  life  free  from  harm. 
Let  the  whole  of  the  truth  be  told,  boys, 

And  if  you'd  be  true  to  yourself, 
Take  this  honest  bit  of  advice,  boys, 

And  give  not  the  farm  for  pelf. 

All  the  yellow  sand  of  Pacific, 
Or  the  untold  hoards  of  the  west, 

Can't  buy  so  peaceful  a  pillow 
As  the  one  on  which  you  rest. 

When  the  simple  farm  work  is  over, 
And  you  peacefully  go  to  sleep, 

With  the  fields  and  their  crops  before 
y°ui 

And  angels  their  vigils  keep. 

If  you  only  knew  the  world,  boys, 

With  its  shams  and  hollow  show, 
The  snares  that  must  beset  you, 

You  would  ne'er  to  the  city  go. 
Yet  as  the  rivers  replenish  the  ocean 

With  their  waters  pure  and  bright, 
Pure  blood  from  the  farm  to  the  city 

Makes  good  its  loss  and  blight. 

Let  the  god  of  gold  at  his  altars 

Still  human  sacrifice  pay, 
But  stick  to  the  plow  and  the  farm,  boys; 

Be  a  man  with  the  hoe  and  the  spade. 
With  these  our  fathers  won  battles, 

In  the  days  of  long  ago  ; 
The  sword  may  claim  more  honor, 

But  all  praise  to  the  plow  and  the  hoe. 

You  oft'  stand  dreaming  and  dreaming, 
With  your  thoughts  turned  far  to  the 
West ; 

You  have  dreamed  of  its  life  of  adventure, 
And  its  spirit  has  filled  your  breast ; 

You  have  followed  the  glowing  sunsets, 
Until  lost  in  the  western  sea  ; 

You  have  roamed  o'er  the  distant  moun- 
tains, 

And  counted  your  millions  to  be. 

Let  not  these  visions  allure  you, 

There  are  restless  beds  in  the  West, 
And  many  a  mound  is  seen  there, 

Where  a  boy  takes  dreamless  rest. 
Then  sit  by  your  mother  today,  boys, 

With  kindly  deed  while  you  can, 
For  'twill  not  be  long  till  you  miss  her, 

When  battling  with  life  as  a  man. 

You  will  listen  in  vain  for  her  footsteps 

And  the  voice  that  lulled  you  to  sleep, 
And  you'd  give  the  world  then  to  hear 
her 

Pray  God  your  spirit  to  keep, 
Tonight  as  you  watch  the  calm  sunset, 

Your  heart  is  free  from  all  care, 
But  the  years  will  bring  tears  to  your 
eyes,  dear, 

And  your  cheeks  will  be  wet.  Beware! 


In  the  Old  Valley. 


The  man  halted  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  and  looked  somberly  down  into  the 
long  valley  below.  It  was  evening  and 
although  the  hills  around  him  were  still 
in  the  light,  the  valley  was  already 
filled  with  kindly,  placid  shadows.  A 
wind  that  blew  across  it  from  the  misty 
blue  sea  beyond  was  making  wild  music 
in  the  rugged  firs  above  his  head,  as  he 
stood  in  an  angle  of  the  weather-gray 
longer  fence,  knee-deep  in  brac  ken.  It 
had  been  by  these  firs  he  had  halted 
twenty  years  ago,  turning  for  one  last 
glance  at  the  valley  below,  the  home 
valley  which  he  had  never  seen  since. 
But  then  the  firs  had  been  little  more 
than  vigorous  young  saplings;  they  were 
tall,  gnarled  trees  now,  with  lichened 
trunks,  and  their  lower  boughs  were 
dead.  But  high  up  their  tops  were  green 
and  caught  the  saffron  light  of  the  west. 
He  remembered  that  when  a  boy  he  had 
thought  there  was  nothing  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  evening  sunshine  falling 
athwart  the  dark  green  fir  boughs  of 
the  hills. 

As  he  listened  to  the  swish  and  mur- 
mur of  the  wind,  the  earth-old  tune 
with  the  power  to  carry  the  soul  back  to 
the  dawn  of  time,  the  years  fell  away 
from  him  and  he  forgot  much,  remem- 
bering more.  He  knew  now  that  there 
had  always  been  a  longing  in  his  heart 
to  hear  the  wind-chant  in  the  firs.  He 


had  called  that  longing  by  other  names; 
but  he  knew  it  now  for  what  it  was 
when,  hearing,  he  was  satisfied. 

He  was  a  tall  man  with  iron-gray  hair 
and  the  face  of  a  conqueror — strong,  piti- 
less, unswerving.  Eagle  eyes,  quick  to 
discern  and  unfaltering  to  pursue ;  jaw 
square  and  intrepid;  mouth  formed  to 
keep  secrets  and  cajole  men  to  his  will — 
a  face  that  hid  much  and  revealed  little. 
It  told  of  power  and  intellect,  but  the 
soul  of  the  man  was  a  hidden  thing. 
Not  in  the  arena  where  he  had  fought 
and  triumphed,  giving  fierce  blow  for 
blow,  was  it  to  be  shown,  but  here, 
looking  down  on  the  homeland,  with 
the  strength  of  the  hills  about  him,  it 
rose  dominantly  and  claimed  its  own. 
The  old  bond  held.  Yonder  below  him 
was  home — the  old  house  that  had  shel- 
tered him,  the  graves  of  his  kin,  the 
wide  fields  where  his  boyhood  dreams 
had  been  dreamed. 

Should  he  go  down  to  it?  This  was 
the  question  he  asked  himself.  He  had 
come  back  to  it,  heart-sick  of  his  idols 
of  the  market  place.  For  years  they 
had  satisfied  him,  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  getting  gain,  the  pitting  of 
strength  and  craft  against  strength  and 
craft,  the  tireless  struggle,  the  exulta- 
tion of  victory.  Then,  suddenly,  they 
had  failed  their  worshipper;  they  ceased 
to  satisfy;  the  sacrifices  he  had  heaped 
on  their  altars  availed  him  nothing  in 
this  new  need  and  hunger  of  his  being. 
His  gods  mocked  him  and  he  wearied 
of  their  service.  Were  there  not  better 
things  than  these,  things  he  had  once 
known  and  loved  and  forgotten?  Where 
were  the  ideals  of  his  youth,  the  lofty 
aspirations  that  had  upbourne  him  then? 
Where  was  the  eagerness  and  zest  of 
new  dawns,  the  earnestness  of  well- 
filled,  purposeful  hours  of  labor,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  good  day  worthily  lived; 
at  eventide  the  unbroken  rest  of  long, 
starry  nights?  Where  might  he  find 
them  again  ?  Were  they  yet  to  be  had 
for  the  seeking  in  the  old  valley?  With 
the  thought  came  a  great  yearning  for 
home.  He  had  had  many  habitations, 
but  he  realized  now  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  any  of  these  places  as  home. 
That  name  had  all  unconsciously  been 
kept  sacred  to  the  long,  green,  seaward- 
looking  glen  where  he  had  been  born. 

So  he  had  come  back  to  it,  drawn  by 
a  longing  not  to  be  resisted.  But  at  the 
last  he  felt  afraid.  There  had  been  many 
changes,  of  that  he  felt  sure.  Would  it 
still  be  home?  And  if  not,  would  not 
the  loss  be  most  irreparable  and  bitter  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  go  away,  hav- 
ing looked  at  it  from  the  hill  and  hav- 
ing heard  the  saga  of  the  firs,  keeping 
his  memory  of  it  unblurred,  than  risk 
the  probable  disillusion  of  a  return  to 
the  places  that  had  forgotten  him  and 
friends  whom  the  varying  years  must 
certainly  have  changed  as  they  had 
changed  himself?  No,  he  would  not  go 
down.  It  had  been  a  foolish  whim  to 
come  at  all — foolish,  because  the  object 
of  his  quest  was  not  to  be  found  there  or 
elsewhere.  He  could  not  enter  again 
into  the  heritage  of  boyhood  and  the 
heart  of  youth.  He  conld  not  find  there 
the  old  dreams  and  hopes  that  had  made 
life  sweet.  He  understood  that  he  could 
not  bring  back  to  the  old  valley  what  he 
had  taken  from  it.  He  had  lost  that 
intangible,  all-real  wealth  of  faith  and 
idealism  and  zest;  and  he  realized  at  last 
how  much  poorer  he  was  than  when  he 
had  left  that  home  valley.  His  was  a 
name  that  stood  for  millions,  but  he  was 
beggared  of  hope  and  purpose. 

No,  he  would  not  go  down.  There 
was  no  one  left  there,  unchanged  and 
unchanging,  to  welcome  him.  He  would 
be  a  stranger  there,  even  among  his 
kin.  He  would  stay  awhile  on  the  hill, 
until  the  night  came  down  over  it,  and 
then  he  would  go  back  to  his  own  place. 

Down  l>elow  him,  on  the  crest  of  a  lit- 
tle upland,  he  saw  his  old  home,  a 
weather-gray  house,  almost  hidden 
among  white  birch  and  apple  trees, 
with  a  thick  fir  grove  to  the  north  of  it. 
He  had  been  born  in  that  old  house;  his 
earliest  memory  was  of  standing  on  its 
threshold  and  looking  afar  up  to  the 
long  green  hills. 

"What  is  over  the  hills?"  he  hfid 
asked  of  his  mother. 


With  a  smile  she  had  made  answer: 
"  Many  things,  laddie.  Wonderful 

things,  beautiful  things,  heart-breaking 

things." 

"Some  day  I  shall  go  over  the  hills 
and  find  them  all,  mother,"  he  had  said 
stoutly. 

She  had  laughed  and  sighed  and 
caught  him  to  her  heart.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  his  father,  who  had  died 
soon  after  his  son's  birth;  but  how  well 
he  remembered  his  mother,  his  1  ittle, 
brown-eyed,  girlish-faced  mother ! 

He  had  lived  on  the  homestead  until 
he  was  twenty.  He  had  tilled  the  broad 
fields  and  gone  in  and  out  among  the 
people,  and  their  life  had  been  his  life. 
But  his  heart  was  not  in  his  work.  He 
wanted  to  go  beyond  the  hills  and  seek 
what  he  knew  must  be  there.  The  val- 
ley was  too  narrow,  too  placid.  He 
longed  for  conflict  and  accomplishment. 
He  felt  power  and  desire  and  the  lust  of 
endeavor  stirring  in  him.  Oh,  to  go 
over  the  hills  to  a  world  where  men 
lived!  Such  had  been  the  goal  of  all  his 
dreams. 

When  his  mother  died  he  sold  the 
farm  to  his  cousin,  Stephen  Marshall. 
He  supposed  it  still  belonged  to  him. 
Stephen  had  been  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow, 
a  bit  slow  and  plodding,  perhaps, 
bovinely  content  to  dwell  within  the 
hills,  never  hearkening  or  responding  to 
the  lure  of  the  beyond.  Yet  it  might  be 
he  had  chosen  the  better  part,  to  dwell 
thus  on  the  laud  of  his  fathers,  with  a 
wife  won  in  youth,  and  children  to  grow 
up  around  him.  The  childless,  wifeless 
man  looking  down  from  the  hill,  won- 
dered if  it  might  have  been  so  with  him 
had  he  been  content  to  stay  in  the  val- 
ley. Perhaps  so.  There  had  been  Joyce. 

He  wondered  where  Joyce  was  now 
and  whom  she  had  married,  for  of 
course  she  had  married.  Did  she,  too, 
live  somewhere  down  there  in  the  val- 
ley, the  matronly,  contented  mother  of 
lads  and  lassies?  He  could  see  her  old 
home  also,  not  so  far  from  his  own,  just 
across  a  green  meadow  by  way  of  a 
footpath  and  stile  and  through  the  firs 
beyond  it.  How  often  he  had  traversed 
that  path  in  the  old  days,  knowing  that 
Joyce  would  be  waiting  at  the  end  of  it 
among  the  firs — Joyce,  the  playmate  of 
childhood,  the  sweet  confidant  and  com- 
panion of  youth  !  They  had  never  been 
avowed  lovers,  but  he  had  loved  her 
then,  as  a  boy  loves,  although  he  had 
never  said  a  word  of  love  to  her.  Joyce 
alone  knew  of  his  longings  and  his  am- 
bitions and  his  dreams;  he  had  told 
them  all  to  her  freely,  sure  of  the  under- 
standing and  sympathy  no  other  soul  in 
the  valley  could  give  him.  How  true 
and  strong  and  womanly  and  gentle  she 
had  always  been ! 

When  he  left  home  he  had  meant  to 
go  back  to  her  some  day.  They  had 
parted  without  pledge  or  kiss,  yet  he 
knew  she  loved  him  and  that  he  loved 
her.  At  first  they  corresponded;  then 
the  letters  began  to  grow  fewer.  It  was 
his  fault;  he  had  gradually  forgotten. 
The  new,  fierce,  burning  interests  that 
came  into  his  life  crowded  the  old  ones 
out.  Boyhood's  love  was  scorched  up 
in  that  hot  flame  of  ambition  and  con- 
test. He  had  not  heard  from  or  of  Joyce 
for  many  years.  Now,  again,  he  re- 
membered as  he  looked  down  on  the 
homeland  fields. 

The  old  places  had  changed  little, 
whatever  he  might  fear  of  the  people 
who  lived  in  them.  There  was  the 
school  he  had  attended,  a  small,  low- 
eaved,  whitewashed  building  set  back 
from  the  main  road  among  green 
spruces.  Beyond  it,  amid  tall  elms,  was 
the  old  church  with  its  square  tower 
hung  with  ivy.  He  felt  glad  to  see  it; 
he  had  expected  to  see  a  new  church, 
offensively  spick-and-span  and  modern, 
for  this  church  had  been  old  when  he 
was  a  boy.  He  recalled  the  many  times 
he  had  walked  to  it  on  the  peaceful  Sun 
day  afternoons,  sometimes  with  his 
mother,  sometimes  with  Joyce. 

The  sun  set  far  out  to  sea  and  sucked 
down  with  him  all  the  light  out  of  the 
winnowed  dome  of  sky.  The  stars  came 
out  singly  and  crystal  clear  over  the  far 
purple  curves  of  the  hills.  Suddenly, 
glancing  over  his  shoulder,  he  saw 
through  an  arch  of  black  fir  boughs  a 


young  moon  swung  low  in  a  lake  of 
palely-tinted  saffron  sky.  He  smiled  a 
little,  remembering  that  in  boyhood  it 
had  been  held  a  good  omen  to  see  the 
new  moon  over  the  right  shoulder. 

Down  in  the  valley  the  lights  began 
to  twinkle  here  and  there  like  earth- 
stars.  He  would  wait  until  he  saw  the 
kitchen  light  from  the  window  of  his 
old  home.  Then  he  would  go.  He 
waited  until  the  whole  valley  was  zoned 
with  a  glittering  girdle,  but  no  light 
glimmered  out  through  his  native  trees. 
Why  was  it  lacking,  that  light  he  bad 
so  often  hailed  at  dark,  coming  home 
from  boyish  rambles  on  the  hills?  He 
felt  anxious  and  dissatisfied,  as  if  he 
could  not  go  away  until  he  had  seen  it. 

When  it  was  quite  dark  he  ascended 
the  hill  resolutely.  He  must  know  why 
the  homelight  had  failed  him.  When 
he  found  himself  in  the  old  garden  his 
heart  grew  sick  and  sore  with  disap- 
pointment and  a  bitter  homesickness. 
It  needed  but  a  glance,  even  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  summer  night,  to  see  that 
the  old  house  was  deserted  and  falling  to 
decay.  The  kitchen  door  swung  open  on 
rusty  hinges;  the  windows  were  broken; 
weeds  grew  thickly  over  the  yard  and 
crowded  wantonly  up  to  the  very  thres- 
hold through  the  chinks  of  the  rotten 
platform. 

Cuthbert  Marshall  sat  down  on  the 
old  red  sandstone  step  of  the  door  and 
bowed  his  head  in  his  hands.  This  was 
what  he  had  come  back  to — this  ghost 
and  wreck  of  his  past !    Oh,  bitterness  ! 

From  where  he  sat  he  saw  the  new 
house  that  Stephen  had  built  beyond 
the  fir  grove,  with  a  cheerful  light  shin- 
ing from  its  window.  After  a  long  time 
he  went  over  to  it  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  Stephen  came  to  it  —  a  stout, 
grizzled  farmer,  with  a  chubby  boy  on 
his  shoulder.  He  was  not  much  changed; 
Cuthbert  easily  recognized  him,  but  to 
Stephen  Marshall  no  recognition  came 
of  this  man  with  whom  he  had  played 
and  worked  for  years.  Cuthbert  was 
obliged  to  tell  who  he  was.  He  was 
made  instantly  and  warmly  welcome. 
Stephen  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see 
him,  and  Stephen's  comely  wife,  who 
he  remembered  as  a  slim,  fresh-cheeked 
valley  girl,  extended  a  kind  and  grace- 
ful hospitality.  The  boys  and  girls,  too, 
soon  made  friends  with  him.  Yet  he 
felt  himself  the  stranger  and  the  alien, 
whom  the  long,  swift-passing  years  had 
shut  forever  from  his  old  place. 

He  and  Stephen  talked  late  that  night 
and  in  the  morning  he  yielded  to  their 
entreaties  to  stay  another  day  with 
them.  He  spent  it  wandering  about  the 
farm  and  the  old  haunts  of  wood  and 
stream.  Yet  he  could  not  find  himself. 
This  valley  had  his  past  in  its  keeping, 
but  it  could  not  give  it  back  to  him;  he 
had  lost  the  master  word  that  might 
have  compelled  it. 

He  asked  Stephen  fully  about  all  his 
old  friends  and  neighbors  with  one  ex- 
ception. He  could  not  ask  him  what 
had  become  of  Joyce  Cameron.  The 
question  was  on  his  lips  a  dozen  times, 
but  he  shrank  from  uttering  it.  He  had 
a  vague,  secret  dread  that  the  answer, 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  hurt  him. 

In  the  evening  he  yielded  to  a  whim 
and  went  across  to  the  Cameron  home- 
stead, by  the  old  footpath  which  was 
still  kept  open.  He  walked  slowly  and 
dreamily,  with  his  eyes  on  the  far  hills 
scarfed  in  the  splendor  of  sunset.  So  he 
had  walked  in  the  old  days;  but  he  had 
no  dreams  now  of  what  lay  beyond  the 
hills,  and  Joyce  would  not  be  waiting 
among  the  firs. 

The  stile  he  remembered  was  gone, 
replaced  by  a  little  rustic  gate.  As  he 
passed  through  it  he  lifted  his  eyes,  and 
there  before  him  he  saw  her,  standing 
tall  and  gracious  among  the  gray  trees 
with  the  light  from  the  west  falling  over 
her  face.  So  she  had  stood,  so  she  had 
looked  many  an  evening  of  the  long- 
ago.  She  had  not  changed;  he  realized 
that  in  the  first  amazed,  incredulous 
glance.  Perhaps  there  were  lines  on  her 
face,  a  thread  or  two  of  silver  in  the  soft 
brown  hair,  but  those  splendid,  steady, 
blue  eyes  were  the  same,  and  the  soul  of 
her  looked  out  through  them,  true  to  it- 
self, the  stanch,  brave,  sweet  soul  of  the 
maiden  ripened  to  womanhood. 
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"  Joyce  !  "  he  said  stupidly,  unbeliev- 
ingly. 

She  smiled  and  put  out  her  hand. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Cuthbert," 
she  said,  simply.  "Stephen's  Mary 
told  me  you  had  come.  And  I  thought 
you  would  be  over  to  see  us  this  even- 
ing." 

She  had  offered  him  only  one  hand, 
but  he  took  both  and  held  her  so,  look- 
ing hungrily  down  at  her  as  a  man  looks 
at  something  he  knows  must  be  his  sal- 
vation if  salvation  exists  for  him. 

"Is  it  possible  you  are  here  still, 
Joyce?"  he  said,  slowly.  "And  you 
have  not  changed  at  all." 

She  colored  slightly  and  pulled  away 
her  hands,  laughing.  "Oh,  indeed,  I 
have.  I  have  grown  old.  The  twilight 
is  so  kind  it  hides  that,  but  it  is  true. 
Come  into  the  house,  Cuthbert.  Father 
and  mother  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  After  a  little,"  he  said,  imploringly. 
"Let  us  stay  here  awhile  first,  Joyce. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  this  is  no 
dream.  Last  night  I  stood  on  those 
hills  yonder  and  looked  down;  but  I 
meant  to  go  away  because  I  thought 
there  would  be  no  one  left  to  welcome 
me.  If  I  had  known  you  were  here ! 
You  have  lived  here  in  the  old  valley 
all  these  years?" 

"  All  these  years,"  she  said,  gently. 
"  I  suppose  you  think  it  must  have  been 
a  very  meager  life?" 

"  No.  I  am  much  wiser  now  than  I 
was  once,  Joyce.  I  have  learned  wis- 
dom beyond  the  hills.  One  learns  there 
— in  time — but  sometimes  the  lesson  is 
learned  too  late.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
I  have  learned,  Joyce?  The  gist  of  the 
lesson  is  that  I  left  happiness  behind  me 
in  the  old  valley  when  I  went  away 
from  it — happiness  and  peace  and  the 
joy  of  living.  I  did  not  miss  these 
things  for  a  long  while;  I  did  not  even 
know  I  had  lost  them.  But  I  have  dis- 
covered my  loss." 

"  Yet  you  have  been  a  very  successful 
man,"  she  said,  wonderingly. 

"As  Ahe  world  calls  success?"  he 
answered,  bitterly.  "I  have  place  and 
wealth  and  power.  But  that  is  not  suc- 
cess, Joyce.  I  am  tired  of  these  things; 
they  are  the  toys  of  grown-up  children; 
they  do  not  satisfy  the  man's  soul.  I 
have  come  back  to  the  old  valley  seek- 
ing for  what  might  satisfy,  but  I  have 
little  hope  of  finding  it,  unless— un- 
less— " 

He  was  silent,  remembering  that  he 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  her  help  in  the 
quest.  Yet  he  realized  clearly  that  only 
she  could  help  him,  only  she  could  guide 
him  back  to  the  path  he  had  missed.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  she  held  in  her 
keeping  all  the  good  of  his  life,  all  the 
beauty  of  his  past,  all  the  possibilities  of 
his  future.  Hers  was  the  master  word; 
but  how  should  he  dare  ask  her  to  ut- 
ter it. 

They  walked  among  the  firs  until  the 
stars  came  out  and  they  talked  of  many 
things.  She  had  kept  her  freshness  of 
soul  and  her  ideals  untarnished.  In  the 
peace  of  the  old  valley  she  had  lived  a 
life,  narrow  outwardly,  wondrously 
deep  and  wide  in  thought  and  aspira- 
tion. Her  native  hills  bounded  the 
vision  of  her  eyes,  but  the  outlook  of 
the  soul  was  far  and  unhindered.  In  the 
quiet  places  and  the  green  ways  she  had 
found  what  he  had  failed  to  find — the 
secret  of  happiness  and  content.  He 
knew  that  if  this  woman  had  walked 
hand  in  hand  with  him  through  the 
years,  life,  even  in  the  glare  and  tumult 
of  that  world  beyond  the  hills,  would 
never  have  lost  its  meaning  for  him. 
Oh,  fool  and  blind  that  he  had  been  ! 
While  he  had  sought  and  toiled  afar, 
the  best  that  God  had  meant  for  him 
had  been  here  in  the  home  of  youth. 

When  darkness  came  down  through 
the  firs  he  told  her  all  this,  haltingly, 
blunderingly,  yearningly. 

"Joyce,  is  it  too  late?  Can  you  for- 
give my  mistake,  my  long  blindness? 
Can  you  care  for  me  again — a  little?" 

She  turned  her  face  upward  to  the 
sky  between  the  swaying  fir  tops  and  he 
saw  the  reflection  of  a  star  in  her  eyes. 
"  I  have  never  ceased  to  care,"  she  said 
in  a  low  tone.  "  I  never  really  wanted 
to  cease.  It  would  have  left  life  too 
empty.    If  my  love  means  so  much  to 


you,  it  is  yours,  Cuthbert — it  always  has 
been  yours." 

He  drew  her  close  into  his  arms,  and 
as  he  felt  her  heart  beating  against  his, 
he  understood  that  he  had  found  the 
way  back  to  simple  happiness  and  true 
wisdom — the  wisdom  of  loving  and  the 
happiness  of  being  loved. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Boiled  Onions. — Peel  and  cook  in 
boiling  water,  changing  the  water  three 
times.  Drain  in  a  colander,  then  lay 
in  the  plate  in  which  they  are  to  be 
served,  and  press  each  one  open  a  little 
with  a  fork.  Lay  in  a  bit  of  butter  and 
dust  with  salt  and  pepper. 

Baked  Squash. — If  there  is  room  in 
the  oven,  bake  the  squash  in  its  shell. 
Cut  the  squash  into  quarters,  scrape  out 
the  seeds  and  bake,  then  scrape  from 
the  shell,  season  with  salt,  butter,  a 
teaspoon  of  sugar,  and  a  dash  of  white 
pepper. 

Cabbage  Salad. — Have  the  cab- 
bage chopped  fine  and  pour  the  dressing 
while  hot  over  it,  then  set  away  to  cool. 
For  the  dressing  mix  one  teaspoon  of 
dry  mustard,  one  of  sugar,  one  of  salt, 
one  of  flour,  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
pepper.  Add  one  tablespoon  of  melted 
butter,  one  beaten  egg,  and  one  cup  of 
boiling  hot  vinegar.  Stir  until  it 
thickens,  then  it  is  ready  to  pour  on  the 
cabbage. 

Chicken  Pie. — Cut  two  chickens  up 
as  for  fricassee  and  cook  in  water  to 
cover  until  tender.  There  should  be 
more  liquid  in  the  kettle  than  will  be 
needed  for  the  pie.  Make  a  crust  from 
one  quart  of  flour,  two  teaspoons  of 
cream  tartar,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  and  two-thirds  cup  of 
butter  rubbed  in.  Mix  with  milk  into 
a  dough  that  can  be  rolled  out.  Line 
a  large  baking  dish  and  fill  with  the 
chicken,  taking  out  the  large  bones. 
Thicken  the  gravy  in  the  kettle  and 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  summer 
savory  to  suit  the  taste.  Fill  the  bak- 
ing dish  three-quarters  full  of  the 
gravy  and  cover  with  a  crust  from 
which  has  been  cut  a  round  piece,  and 
be  sure  to  cut  a  generous  piece  out. 
Bake  until  the  crust  is  done.  Serve 
some  boiled  potatoes  whole  with  a 
spoonful  of  gravy  left  over  from  the 
chicken  in  the  kettle.  Serve  the  gravy 
on  the  table  in  a  gravy  boat. 


Fashions. 

Automobile  hats  are  now  made  with 
hair  protectors  attached.  They  are 
hoodlike  arrangements,  covering  the 
back  hair.  They  fit  snugly  and  are 
fastened  to  the  hat  by  buttons,  hooks 
and  eyes  or  are  sewed  to  the  rim  of  the 
cap.  Leather,  pongee,  cravenette,  silk 
and  satin,  all  are  used  in  the  making  of 
the  newest  garments  for  motor  wear. 

Tiny  bows  of  color  on  yokes  and  vests 
of  white  lace  or  chiffon  and  narrow 
pipings  of  silk  on  lacey  sleeves  are  very 
smart.  For  instance,  a  gown  of  gray 
and  white  printed  chiffon  has  a  surplus 
ice  bodice  folded  over  a  cream  chantilly 
yoke  and  vest.  At  the  top  of  the  lace 
stock  is  a  narrow  line  of  soft  silvery 
green  silk.  Below  the  neck  are  three 
demure  little  bows  of  the  same.  At  the 
elbow  where  the  undersleeves  of  white 
mull  emerge  from  those  of  chiffon  and 
lace  are  narrow  pipings  of  the  green 
silk. 

Dainty  summer  frocks  in  batiste  or 
muslin  have  finely  gathered  bodices  and 
skirts,  the  uncommon  touch  being  a  box 
plait  of  satin  ribbon  down  the  centre, 
decorated  with  tiny  ruched  rosettes  of 
ribbon  in  place  of  buttons.  The  neck  is 
finished  with  the  daintiest  of  small  lawn 
and  Valenciennes  collars. 

Panama  cloth  is  a  favorite  materia 
for  spring  suits,  and  the  model  illus 
trated  is  of  this  cloth  in  smoked  gray 
trimmed  with  braid.  The  little  vest  is 
of  velvet  overlaid  with  oriental  em- 
broidery, that  gives  a  touch  of  color  and 
brilliancy  to  the  whole. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Eggs,  being  reasonable  in  price  at 
this  season,  should  find  a  frequent  place 
at  the  breakfast  table  and  in  varying 
form.  Broiled  fish  or  fish  cakes  make 
an  ideal  hot  weather  breakfast  dish, 
and  broiled  ham  or  panned  bacon  will 
be  found  an  appetizer  when  everything 
else  seems  to  pall. 

It  is  much  more  economical  to  make 
your  own  baking  powder.  A  baking 
powder  that  retails  at  25  cents  is  not 
pure  nor  healthful,  ,but  the  housewife 
can  make  one  that  is  as  good  in  results 
as  the  best,  and  which  is  perfectly  pure. 
Buy  from  the  druggist  one  pound  of  the 
best  cream  of  tarter,  cost  40  or  50  cents. 
To  this  add  one-half  pound  of  soda  and 
one-half  pound  of  cornstarch.  Sift  all 
these  together  four  or  five  times,  and 
put  in  tight  tin  cans.  This  will  make 
two  pounds. 

Delicious  sandwiches  are  made  of 
chopped  sardines,  with  a  little  mayon- 
naise, or  cucumbers,  or  caviar  or  green 
pepper — any  of  these  is  fashionable  and 
very  good.  Do  not  have  chicken  salad; 
instead  serve  scooped-out  cucumber 
shells  with  a  salad  of  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes  mixed.  This  is  very  good, 
and  served  with  slices  of  cold  chicken 
would  be  a  variety  on  your  usual  order. 
Have  for  desert  the  shells  of  oranges 
filled  with  orange  jelly,  in  which  are 
nuts  —  almonds  and  walnuts  —  with 
whipped  cream  and  a  maraschino 
cherry  on  top,  and  cake. 

To  prepare  boiled  rice  for  a  family  of 
four,  take  four  tablespoonsful  of  rice, 
rinse  until  all  milky  substance  is  re- 
moved; then  sprinkle  into  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  in  which  is  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt.  Boil  constantly,  stirring 
once  in  a  while  with  a  fork  to  prevent 
from  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  ket- 
tle. When  the  kernels  can  be  easily 
crushed  between  the  fingers,  pour  rice 
into  a  sieve  and  dash  cold  water  over; 
drain  and  return  the  rice  to  the  kettle 
with  just  enough  milk  to  moisten; 
cover,  and  set  kettle  on  a  cloth  in  hot 
water  to  reheat.  Cooked  in  this  man- 
ner every  kernel  will  be  separate  when 
served. 

Hot  weather  is  generally  productive 
of  discomfort  as  regards  the  feet.  Here 
is  an  aromatic  bath  especially  to  aid 
them,  from  The  Designer:  Dried  mint 
leaves,  two  pounds;  sage  leaves,  one 
pound;  angelica,  three  ounces;  juniper 
berries,  one  ounce;  rosemary  leaves, 
one  ounce.  Cover  with  half  gallon  cold 
water  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point. 
Allow  to  cool  and  bottle.  Put  a  cupful 
of  this  in  a  basin  of  warm  water,  and 
bathe  the  feet  for  half  an  hour  before 
going  to  bed.  Rubbing  the  soles  of  the 
feet  with  lemon  will  soften  them  and 
rid  them  of  callous  flesh.  Crushed 
elder  leaves  placed  in  the  stockings 
under  the  feet  are  most  efficacious  in 
driving  away  fatigue.  Bathing  the  feet 
daily  in  salt  water  will  cure  their  undue 
sensitiveness. 


Chaff. 


"How  old  are  you,  uncle?"  asked 
the  magistrate  of  a  colored  individual 
who  had  been  arrested  for  being  unduly 
familiar  with  a  neighbor's  poultry. 
"Ah  dunno,  sah,"  replied  the  son  of 
Ham.  "  Don't  you  know  in  what  year 
you  were  born?"  asked  the  law  dis- 
penser. "Lookee  hyar,  jedge,"  said 
the  venerable  African,  "  wheffoh  am 
de  use  ob  ma  tellin'  erbout  ma  birf- 
day?  Yo'  all  ain't  gwine  ter  gimme 
no  birfday  present,  is  yo'  ?  " 

"Mamma,  I've  been  praying  every 
night  for  a  new  doll,  and  God  hasn't 
sent  it  yet,"  said  little  Dorothy.  "  Per- 
haps God  doesn't  think  that  you  need 
another  doll,  dear,"  answered  the 
mother.  "Then  why  doesn't  he  tell 
me,"  asked  the  little  girl,  "so  I  could 
pray  for  something  else." 

Dad  (severely) — And  look  here,  Ethel, 
you  musn't  encourage  that  young  man 
to  stay  so  late  every  night.  It's  dis- 
graceful. What  does  your  mother  say 
about  it  ?  Ethel — She  says  men  haven't 
altered  a  bit,  dad. 

"Woman,"  remarked  the  home- 
grown philosopher,  "is  a  conundrum 
without  an  answer."  "  Huh!  "  rejoined 
the  man  who  had  been  married  three 
times.  "I  never  saw  a  woman  who 
didn't  have  an  answer." 

The  Park  Cop— Come  on!  Git  up  out 
av  here!  The  Tramp  (dreamily) — 
Wot's  de  matter,  porter?  Goin'  ter 
make  up  de  berths? 

What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
woman  who  called  her  friends  "copy- 
cat" when  they  bought  something  like 
hers  ?  " 

"  Has  Karr  gotten  over  his  auto- 
mobile accident  yet?"  "Almost,  but 
we  won't  be  out  of  danger  till  he  dis- 
misses that  pretty  nurse  of  his." 

"I  don't  see  what  you  see  in  that 
girl.  Her  complexion  is  counterfeit." 
"  Yes,  but  her  money  isn't." 

She  had  called  to  consult  a  fashion- 
able physician  who  was  famous  for  his 
way-up  prices.  "Pardon  me,  doctor," 
she  began,  "  but  do  you— er — take  any- 
thing off  for  cash?"  "Certainly, 
madam,"  replied  the  M.  D.  "  What 
would  you  like  taken  off— a  hand  or  a 
foot?" 


A  Puzzle. 


'Twasa  glorious  night,  and  two  lovers 
sat  upon  the  cliffside,  with  the  eternal 
ocean  flowing  at  their  feet  with  a  calm- 
ness and  placidity  that  was  almost 
appalling.  They  were  looking  at  the 
stars  above,  and  he  turned  to  his  girl 
and  said  tenderly : 

"My  darling,  I  don't  understand 
what  you  can  see  in  me  to  love  me  so." 

She  replied,  "  That's  what  everybody 
says." 

The  silence  was  greater  than  ever. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Sax  Fraxcisco,  June  8,  1907. 

WHEAT. 

Gradual  strengthening  has  marked 
the  progress  of  the  market  in  wheat 
this  week.  Reports  have  been  coining 
to  the  United  States  indicating  that  the 
world's  crop  will  not  be  quite  so  large  as 
was  supposed  a  week  ago,  with  the  re- 
sult that  holders  are  more  willing  to 
wait  for  higher  figures.  Several  days 
ago  the  Chicago  maket  went  down  five 
cents  a  bushel  by  several  small  jumps. 
Since,  it  has  regained,  however,  and  the 
local  market  has  strengthened  in  sym- 
pathy. Local  holders  are  more  inde- 
pendent than  formerly  and  are  making 
no  concessions.  Choice  grades  of  mill- 
ing wheat  are  held  at  from  $1.62$  to 
$1.65  per  cental.  Other  grades  are  sell- 
ing at  various  prices  ranging  from  #1.50 
upward. 

BARLEY. 

The  first  sample  of  this  grain  from  the 
new  crop  has  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
from  Tracy.  The  grain  is  good  looking 
and  trading  is  fair  with  steady  prices. 
Barley  is  very  firm  for  spot  grain,  the 
condition  being  practically  identical 
with  that  of  a  week  ago.  Within  a 
few  days  at  the  latest  the  new  crop  will 
be  coming  in  in  noticeable  quantities. 

OATS. 

Though  trading  in  oats  is  a  little 
quieter  than  last  week,  the  prices  have 
not  shown  any  appreciable  weakening, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  There  is 
still  a  supply  of  grain  coming  from  the 
North,  but  not  in  large  quantity.  Buy- 
ers tend  to  hold  back.  The  local  de- 
mand is  fair  but  not  so  great  as  a  year 
ago  at  this  time.  The  reason  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fact  that  the  building  in 
San  Francisco  is  to  quite  an  extent  tied 
up  by  the  financial  conditions  and  the 
labor  difficulties. 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  in  very  short  supply  and 
practically  no  trading  is  being  done.  No 
change  in  the  market  is  reported. 

CORN. 

Corn  is  very  strong.  The  supply  is 
limited  and  most  of  the  receipts  con- 
tinue to  come  from  the  East.  Those 
who  have  the  grain  are  holding  for 
high  figures  and  getting  about  what 
they  choose  to  ask,  few  of  the  buyers 
holding  back. 

BKANS. 

Still  further  strengthening  is  evident 
in  the  bean  market  this  week.  Espe- 
cially in  Lady  W  ashington  and  Bayo 
beans  the  rise  is  apparent,  the  former 
having  jumped  from  #2.60  to  #2.70 
within  the  week.  A  good  deal  of  trad- 
ing is  being  done  in  them,  in  contrast 
to  the  situation  last  week  when  the 
quotations  were  largely  nominal.  Bayos 
have  risen  from  $3  to  #8.15  per  cental 
in  the  same  time.  The  supply  is  lim- 
ited and  the  demand  rather  pressing  in 
this  line.  Fair  stocks  of  pink  beans  are 
on  hand  and  business  is  going  well  in 
this  line.  Prospects  of  a  small  crop 
coming  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
increased  activity  in  beans.  The  floods 
which  washed  the  valleys  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  rivers  cut  into 
the  bean  producing  area  considerably. 

FLOUR. 

.  The  market  is  very  firm  for  all  grades 
of  flour,  despite  the  raise  announced  last 
week.  Orders  for  shipment  are  still 
coming  in.  There  are  still  supplies  of 
the  product  coming  in  from  Oregon, 
though  not  in  very  large  quantity.  The 
mills  in  Oregon  are  working  full  blast 
and  sending  a  large  proportion  of  their 
flour  to  the  Orient  and  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  The  demand  from  all 
over  is  very  brisk  and  many  of  the 
mills  are  sold  ahead  for  several  months. 
Considerable  doubt  is  expressed  about 
the  ability  of  the  local  millers  and  those 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  keep  the  territory 
around  here  supplied    in  addition  to 


the  tremendous  amount  of  foreign  ship- 
ping being  contracted  for. 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  market  in  millstuft's  is  easy  and 
unchanged.  The  quotations  for  the 
week  have  been  practically  the  same  as 
before— Bran,  #20  and  $22  per  ton; 
shorts,  #20  to  #22.50;  middlings,  #27  to 
#29,  with  an  occasional  quotation  of  #80 
for  the  highest  grade.  The  supply 
seems  plenty  large,  and  the  demand  is 
not  at  all  brisk. 

HAY. 

Owing  to  the  lessening  amount  of 
hay  shipped  in  during  this  week,  there 
has  been  a  somewhat  stronger  tone 
evident  in  the  market.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  week  were  only  2,600  tons 
in  comparison  with  2,850  for  the  week 
preceding.  Sales  have  at  times  been 
made  at  quotations  considerably  above 
those  of  the  few  days  before.  There 
has  also  been  a  somewhat  better  feeling 
with  trade  generally,  so  that  somewhat 
more  hay  is  required  now  than  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  Southern 
Pacific  has  relaxed  its  efforts  to  supply 
cars,  and,  as  very  little  hay  is  available 
by  water,  shipments  have  naturally 
lessened.  Large  quantities  of  new  hay 
are  ottering  from  all  sides,  and,  as  most 
of  the  dealers  are  bargaining  for  small 
quantities,  there  will  probably  be  con- 
siderable in  San  Francisco  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
present  asking  price  for  this  grade  of 
hay  will  naturally  decline  in  a  short 
time,  hence  the  reason  that  sales  are 
very  light  at  the  moment.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  volunteer  bay  will  be  sell- 
ing at  rather  low  prices  before  the  rains 
set  in  again. 

POULTRY. 

Since  last  week  the  market  in  poul- 
try has  weakened  still  further.  It  is 
getting  to  be  so  hard  to  dispose  of  the 
goods  that  dealers  say  they  cannot  give 
poultry  away.  The  supply  is  a  long 
way  ahead  of  the  demand,  and  coops  of 
chickens  have  to  be  kept  over  from  day 
to  day  by  the  wholesalers.  Plenty  of 
young  roostefB  are  now  in  evidence,  and 
the  once  strong  demand  for  these  has 
dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing. 
Only  the  frozen  poultry  is  proving  satis- 
factory. This  can  be  kept  until  called 
for,  and  no  trouble  is  experienced  with 
it.  Those  wholesalers  who  have  been 
getting  poultry  from  the  middle  West 
States  have  cancelled  their  orders  and 
get  only  the  California  product. 

BUTTER. 

The  situation  has  been  about  the  same 
all  the  week  as  it  was  last  week. 
Prices  have  continued  firm  at  28  cents 
for  first  quality,  ranging  down  to  20 
cents  for  pacing  stock.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  over  supply.  Receipts  from 
Humboldt  county  were  less  than  for  the 
previous  weak,  which  has  tended  toward 
keeping  the  market  firm. 

EGGS. 

During  the  week  the  quotations  on 
eggs  have  risen  .1  cent  per  dozen.  The 
supply  of  carry-over  stock  has  l>een  de- 
creased, because  not  so  many  store  eggs 
are  coming  in  as  formerly.  Many  of 
the  districts  south  of  San  Francisco 
which  were  sending  store  eggs  here 
have  changed  over  and  ship  almost 
entirely  to  Los  Angeles.  The  lower 
grades  are  therefore  relatively  stronger 
than  the  choice  eggs.  Extras  now  are 
quoted  at  20J  cents  per  dozen. 

CHEESE. 

There  has  been  little  chauge  in  the 
cheese  market  during  the  week,  though 
slight  fluctuations  on  'Change  have  been 
felt.  The  retailers  are  buying  in  small 
lots,  and  are  not  anxious  to  take  even 
small  quantities  without  slight  conces- 
sions. The  supply  is  limited,  however, 
and  the  Exchange  quotations  continue 
as  high  as  ever. 

VEGETABLES. 

Under  heavy  receipts  during  the 
week  all  varieties  of  vegetables  have 
dropiK'd  in  price  considerably.  Almost 


everything  in  the  line  is  weak.  The 
canners  are  getting  all  they  can  handle 
at  their  own  figures.  Asparagus  is 
going  easily  at  from  <>  to  10  cents,  can- 
ners paying  from  ti  to  8  cents  per  pound. 
Hothouse  cucumbers  have  suffered  a 
great  drop  and  now  command  only  26 
cents  per  dozen.  The  Marysville  prod- 
uct is  getting  from  75  cents  to  #1  per 
box.  Onions  are  slightly  weaker  than 
before.  Florida  tomatoes  have  been 
coming  in  for  the  last  two  weeks  and 
find  a  rather  good  market  at  from  $8.50 
to  $4  per  crate.  These  cases  are  twice 
the  size  of  those  containing  Mexican 
and  Los  Angeles  tomatoes,  both  of 
which  are  quoted  at  from  #2  to  #2.50. 

POTATOES. 

New  potatoes  are  coining  in  In  fairly 
arge  quantities,  though  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  product  continues  to  be 
shipped  away.  Enough  gets  to  San 
Francisco,  however,  to  supply  the  deal- 
ers and  no  stringency  is  felt.  From  #2 
to  #2.50  the  quotations  range,  the  price 
varying  with  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  goods.  Exceptionally  fine  potatoes 
are  fetching  as  high  as  #2.75  per  cental, 
though  this  is  rare.  On  account  of  the 
increased  receipts  the  prices  have 
dropped  a  great  deal  since  last  week, 
when,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  $3.50 
was  paid  then.  Boxed  goods  from  up 
the  river  have  been  coming  in  freely 
since  Monday,  and  the  sacks  from 
across  the  bay  have  to  take  second  place. 
The  increased  competition  has  forced 
the  prices  of  old  potatoes  dow  n  some- 
what from  their  high  position  of  last 
w  eek.  The  demand  has  been  principally 
for  the  new  potatoes,  and  it  is  in  these 
that  the  principal  business  has  been 
done. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

In  everything  but  cherries  the  quota- 
tions have  been  weakening  during  the 
past  week,  the  principal  reason  being 
the  increasing  receipts.  Cherries,  how- 
ever, are  scarce  and  have  risen  to  prices 
ranging  from  7  to  11  cents  per  pound. 
Last  week  they  were  quoted  at  from  5 
to  9  cents  and  in  good  supply.  Dealers 
think  that  the  crop  is  nearly  over  ex- 


cept, of  course,  in  the  mountain  districts 
where  it  is  not  commenced  as  yet. 
Straw  berries  are  selling  at  from  #6  to  $8, 
except  Lougworths,  which  command 
#10  to  #12.  Receipts  of  apricots  are  in- 
creasing right  along  and  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  this  fruit.  Boxes  and  crates 
are  fetching  from  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Extra 
fancy  goods  bring  even  more.  Peaches 
have  been  in  rather  light  receipt  and  are 
relatively  firm. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Lemons  continue  to  bring  good  prices. 
Fancy  goods  c<  mmand  $4.50  a  box,  and 
choice  from  $3.50  to  $3.75.  No  other 
grades  are  on  the  market  this  week. 
The  replanted  trees,  in  those  districts 
where  the  groves  were  torn  up  a  few 
years  ago  and  replaced  when  the  tariff 
law  was  passed,  have  not  yet  com- 
menced to  bear.  Very  few  navels  are 
in  the  market  and  they  are  poor  and 
rough  in  quality.  Yalencias  are  present 
in  fair  quantity.  Standards  are  selling 
at  from  $2  to  $2.75  and  fancy  Yalencias 
bring  as  high  as  $3.50. 

DRIED  F HE  ITS. 

The  market  for  raisins  and  all  kinds 
of  dried  fruits  continues  very  firm.  New 
apricots  are  quoted  fully  up  to  the  quo- 
tations for  old  crop  and  the  same  condi- 
tion applies  to  peaches.  Both  spot  and 
future  prunes  have  advanced  again  and 
buyers  are  said  to  be  paying  as  high  as 
2|  and  8^  cents  for  100- 120s  and  upward. 
These  very  small  prunes  are  worth 
almost  as  much  as  those  running  from 
50  to  90.  Buyers  are  still  purchasing 
1907  prunes  freely  in  the  country  and 
paying  up  to  4  cents,  four-size  basis. 

W<  ><>L. 

Wool,  aside  from  the  demand  for  loug 
staples  suitable  for  worsteds,  is  quiet, 
with  plenty  of  stock  here. 

MEAT. 

Local  butchers  report  a  steady  market 
for  beef,  with  quotations  maintained, 
and  an  equally  steady  market  for  hogs. 
Mutton  and  are  lamb  unchanged. 
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Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen — One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa- 
rator. He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow. The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it's  high  time  you 


did.  You  can't  afford  to  lose  the  price 
of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there's 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu- 
bular and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  m!lk;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milkforthe 
calves.  Don't  buy  some  cheap  rattle- 
trap thing  callefl  a  separator;  that 
won't  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work.skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction:  easily 
understood.  That's  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar- 
pies Tubular.  Don't  you  want  our 
little  book  "Business  Dairymen,"  and 
our  Catalog  A. 131  both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 
The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 
We9t  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III 


ALL  ABOUT  THE 

ORANGE 

AND 

LEMON 

is  told  in  our  new  book  on  Citrus 
Culture,  embracing  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  from  the  seedling 
to  the  final  disposition  or  the 
fruit  in  the  Eastern  market.  TIib 
largest  and  best  book  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  printed— 50,000  words, 
100  illustrations.  You  will  want 
a  copy,  which  we  will  send  you 
for  the  small  sura  of  25  cents. 
Remember  we  are  the  largest 
groweis  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  111  the  world. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

San  Dimas,  Cat. 

K.  M.  TEAtJUE,  I'UOl'KIKTOR. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
Miu  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  line,  860  per  100. 
J.  H.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


DEWEY, STRONG  &JC0 

CAVEATS 

Patents 

IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOK  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


The  Dairy. 


Holstein-Friesian  Sades. 


Mr.  F.  L.  Houghton,  Secretary  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  sends  us  the  following  trans- 
fers of  registered  stock  in  California  : 
cows. 

Artis  Carisa  Lady!2d,  Astrea  Johanna, 
Bakker  Belle  Pietertje,  Heil  der  Licht, 
Walhalla,  Louie  A.  Hall  to  Arthur  B. 
Kendall,  Modesto. 

Contenta,  Damisela,  Electa  E.  Her- 
mana  A,  Modesto  Nydia,  Modesto  Ze- 
nobia,  Br.  C.  W.  Evans  to  L.  A.  Hall, 
Modesto. 

Calliope  of  San  Martin,  F.  H.  Burke 
to  H.  S.  Hersman,  San  Martin. 

Countess  of  Riverside  and  Jennie  of 
ltiverside,  Charles  D.  Pierce  to  Curtis 
H.  Lindley,  San  Francisco. 


BULLS. 


Princess  Captain  of  Riverside,  1 
Hall  to  A.  B.  Kendall,  Modesto. 

Teake  Lyons  3d' s  Butter  Boy,  L.  A. 
Hall  to  1).  Baldwin,  Ceres. 

Fargo  Gem  Pietertje  of  Edgetown,  D. 
Lehmpohl  to  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni- 
sity,  Stanford  University. 

Sir  Aaggie  Josephine  Mercedes,  J.  H. 
Williams  to  W.  E.  Campbell,  Porters- 
ville. 

Sir  Johanna  Cleome  Barbetta,  A.  C. 
Demerit  &  Son  to  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  Stanford  University. 

Chrystenah  King  Paul  De  Kol, 
Charles  J.  Welsh  to  J.  G.  Nims,  New- 
man. 

Edgetown  Hengerveld  DeKol,  Enoch 
J.  Fargo  to  Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  Stan- 
ford University. 

Ignaro  De  Kol,  C.  W.  Evans  to  L.  A. 
Hall,  Modesto. 

Jetze  Hengerveld  of  Riverside,  Chas. 
D.  Pierce  to  Curtis  H.  Lindley,  San 
Francisco. 

Sir  De  Wit  Hartog  Paul  1).  Kol,  Chas. 
J.  Welsh  to  E.  G.  Miller,  Dos  Palos. 


The  Field. 


When  Cantaloupes  Strike  the 
Market. 


Since  cantaloupes  all  the  way  from 
India  to  the  Imperial  country  have  fig- 
ured so  largely  in  f]astern  shipments,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  Cali- 
fornia product  dates  with  that  of  other 
commercial  regions.  The  Chicago  cor- 
respondent of  the  Fruit  Trade  Journal 
has  this:  The  California  season  proper 
is  from  June  15  to  July  15;  Arizona, 
July  15  to  August  15;  Colorado,  August 
15  to  October  1.  All  points  are  subject 
to  a  few  small  shipments  earlier,  but  the 
season  can  hardly  be  said  to  commence 
with  such  desultory  lots.  The  Arizona 
melon,  coming  in  between  the  California 
and  Colorado  seasons  has  almost  a  clear 
field  to  itself.  The  California  season  can 
be  prolonged  until  August  15,  but  the 
last  15  days  the  melons  are  not  so  good, 
as  is  the  case  with  pickings  from  the 
dwindling  end  of  any  crop.  It  was 
asserted  by  one  house  here  this  week 
that  the  plants  at  Rocky  Ford  had  been 
destroyed  and  would  necessitate  a  re- 
planting. This  cannot  be  verified,  ex- 
cept at  one  small  point.  Other  informa- 
tion states  the  melon  plants  are  just  up 
in  Colorado.  The  natural  planting  time 
for  Colorado  is  May  10.  That  section 
can  plant  as  late  as  June  1  and  have 
melons  for  market  in  time  to  escape 
frost.  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Indiana 
cantaloupe  crops,  on  account  of  the  late 
cool  spring,  will  be  backward  and  not 
apt  to  interfere  with  early  Colorado 
shipments.  Colorado  cantaloupes  will 
bring  good  prices,  it  is  anticipated,  in 
August,  perhaps  very  high  prices,  but 
it  is  predicted  that  shipments  will  come 
very  heavy  in  September,  probably  100 
cars  a  day  out  of  Colorado  during  the 


The  AVater 
is  Measured 

[J:-  '  I  >HE  Canadian  government  very  carefully 
l*!  measures  the  flow  of  water  in  every 

stream  from  which  water  is  taken  for  irriga- 
tion purposes-No  one  can  secure  a  permit 
to  build  an  irrigation  ditch  unless  the  water  is 
there  to  supply  it,  and  it  must  be  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  it  at  the  season  when  the 
flow  is  least. 

That  prevents  shortage  of  water  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  where  irrigation  flour- 
ishes-The  result  of  this  policy  is  that  there  is  no  litigation 
over  water  rights  for  everyone  who  farms  has  all  the  water 
he  wants. 

Just  think  of  this  combination: 

th,  A"  <hefiWater  you  can  use  for  y°ur  crops  and  live  stock  right  in  your  field  at  any  season  of 
ine  year,  nne  soil  that  will  produce  almost  anything  that  will  grow  in  the  temperate  zone, 
good  climate,  which  assists  in  producing  enormous  crops  and  good  health,  as  good  markets  as 
are  to  be  found  in  America. 

All  these  and  more  we  have  in 

SUNNY  SOUTHERN  ALBERTA. 

•  -^^V  3S  g°°d  land  as  lies  out  of  doors  at  very  low  prices,  both  irrigated  and  non- 
lmgated.    We  are  selling  this  land  on  terms  that  anyone  can  stand. 

You  will  prosper  in  AJberta-You  can't  help  it  if  you  are  willing  to  work  as  hard  as  you  [ 
now  work,  because  there  is  everything  here  to  assist  you  and  no  draw  backs. 

If  you  are  laboring  under  a  mortgage-if  you  are  tired  of  trying  to  make  high  priced  land  I 


pay— if  you  want  to  make 


money  easier  than  you  ever  made  it  before— if  you  want  to  raise  the 


I     .     ,  '   >  •  —  «»-w»,,    .1  ,uu  wain  nj  i  aise  me 

largest  crops  you  ever  saw  grow-if  you  want  to  live  in  a  good  neighborhood,  among  good 
people  if  you  want  to  enjoy  one  of  the  best  climates  on  the  American  continent-if  you 
want  to  enjoy  the  best  health  you  ever  had-If  you  want  to  educate  your  children  in  as  good 
schools  as  you  now  have  write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  how  you 
can  see  this  glorious  country  at  very  small  expense,  and  judge  for 
yourself  that  what  we  say  about  it  is  true. 

Now  is  the  time  to  come,  for  land  is  going  higher  every  day— 
The  sooner  you  buy  the  larger  your  profits. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
IRRIGATION  COLONIZATION  CO.,  Ltd. 

61  Ninth  Avenue,  West,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada.  12 


first  10  days  of  September,  with  conse- 
quently lower  prices.  But  the  scarcity 
of  fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables,  owing 
to  the  late  spring,  will  turn  consumption 
in  a  large  way  to  cantaloupes.  It  is 
believed  the  public  will  welcome  good 
melons. 


Personnel  of  California  Forest  Ser- 
vice. 


Thomas  Lucas,  Assistant  Forest 
Ranger  on  the  San  Gabriel  National 
Forest,  has  resigned. 

Harry  Ellison  has  been  appointed  an 
Assistant  Forest  Ranger  on  the  Tahoe 
National  Forest. 

Clyde  Ricker  has  been  appointed  a 
Forest  Guard  on  the  Lassen  Peak  Na- 
tional Forest. 

W.  R.  Stead  and  A.  H.  Walton  have 
been  appointed  Forest  Guards  on  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest. 

William  R.  Darling,  C.  B.  Moore, 
George  L.  DeLano,  Washington  C. 
Fisher,  and  Charles  D.  Thompson  have 
been  appointed  Forest  Guards  on  the 
San  Jacinto  National  Forest,  to  take 
effect  June  15. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  &nd  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  18B4.  Hend  for  circular. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


W<  bun  nuking  ih.  Bo.  Fmn  Lxdda- 
um  1895,  and  thouuodi  c. I  tbun  »«  cov  In 
tat.    Thry  tit  lif  hid,  (Iron,-!!  ind  H.IJci  fata 

tar  othci  nuke.  A  10-h.  I.J  w«|*u  IS  lb. 
lo  tb.1  c"'t  .nd  aart  uo  h.ndlt  lb.ro  Bid, 
(Up  b  biKcd  »ilb  lou,  vtrt  We  will 

.hip  on.  o,  d»r  to  in,  S  .  P  f  B  Sunoo  in 
Oblorni^oo  n>oupt  ol  priu-JO  rci/j  fir  fm* 
ltd  pnnf  LW  Jnt/hl. 

Sui vcr .  km  4  Cg. .  SlB  LeuOTO.  CU. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation ;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well ;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch— unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mall  delivery  dally.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  s> 
Forane  and  Fertilizer.     liy  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Cobum's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few  years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  moro 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section! 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Nv, 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  States  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  bif 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Mnknig,  Alfnlfa  and  the  Dairy.  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
5hcep-Raising,  Alfnlfa  for  Bees.  Alfnlfa  for  .Poul- 
try, Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard.  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2  x  9  inches.  336  pages, 
Cloth.  Price  S2.00. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

STOCKMEN — Here  is  your  chance  to  secure  a 
First-class,  Well  Improved  Slock  Ranch 

In  Sonoma  county,  at  your  own  terms.  Wood 
enough  on  the  place  to  pay  for  It  several  times, 
and  near  the  R.  H.  For  full  particulars,  address 
W.  W.  G.,  Box  No.  92,  this  office. 


THE  BOOK  OF  CORN. — By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett, 
Albert  W.  Fulton.  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  In 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81.50. 
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Standing  Offer 

Good  always,  everywhere. 
$100  Reward,  for  any  lame- 
ness, curb,  splint,  founder, 
distemper,  etc.,  (where  cure 
is  possible)  that  is  not  cured  by 


TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR 

Greatest  horse  remedy  in  the  world.  Tuttle'a 
Family  Elixir  invaluable  for  human  bruises, 
pains,  rheumatism,  etc.  Send  for  free  100  paee 
book, "Veterinary  Experience."  The  perfect 
horseman's  euide.  Every  disease  symptom  and 
its  treatment. 

rattle's  Elixir  Co..    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Redln»rton  A  Company.  San  KrancMco  California 
W.  A.  Suaw,  law  W.  Washington  »U,  Los  Angeles 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


.MODOC  COUNTY. 

Scab  Appears. — Evening  Bee ;  Jef- 
ferson Harter,  one  of  the  heaviest  sheep 
men  of  this  county,  reports  that  sheep 
are  afflicted  with  a  very  malignant  spe- 
cies of  scabies  and  that  all  of  his  sheep 
are  under  quarantine.  He  has  given  his 
sheep  two  double  dips  with  the  most 
approved  solution  made  according  to 
the  Government  formula.  This  is  made 
by  mixing  8  lb.  of  lime  with  241b.  of 
sulphur  and  boiled  with  sufficient  water 
to  make  100  gallons.  Harter  believes 
the  disease  came  with  a  consignment  of 
high-grade  bucks  that  he  purchased  last 
year  and  placed  with  his  herd. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Fair  in  Placer  Cocntv. — Sacra- 
mento Union:  The  Placer  County  Fair 
Association  will  hold  its  second  annual 
exhibition  directly  after  the  close  of  the 
State  fair  at  Sacramento.  Work  has 
commenced  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
grand  stand,  which  will  be  increased  to 
double  the  seating  capacity  of  last  year. 
The  association  also  finds  that  it  will 
need  an  extra  2,000  ft.  of  stalls  and 
sheds  for  housing  the  livestock  exhibits. 
The  remarkable  showing  made  at  last 
year's  fair  insures  the  success  of  this 
season's  exhibit.  Horsemen  are  well 
advanced  with  their  training  operations, 
and  local  livestock  exhibits  are  being 
made  ready  to  compete  with  herds  from 
other  parts  of  the  State.  A  large  pa- 
vilion will  be  erected  upon  the  fair 
grounds,  bids  for  building  the  same  to 
be  submitted  within  the  next  twenty 
days.  The  directors  are  working  like 
beavers,  and  the  stockraisers,  dairymen, 
and  fruit-growers  are  all  going  to  unite 
in  making  the  coming  fair  the  best 
county  fair  that  has  been  held  in  north- 
ern California  for  many  years. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

One  Thousand  Cars  of  Canta- 
loupes.— Lodi  Sentinel :  The  Southern 
Pacific  is  preparing  to  handle  the  im- 
mense cantaloupe  crop  this  season  in 
the  Imperial  and  Coachella  valleys,  says 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun.  Estimates  of 
the  output  have  been  completed  by  the 
.Southern  Pacific  representatives  and  the 
figures  total  up  to  700  cars  for  the  Coa- 
chella valley  and  300  for  the  Imperial 
valley,  ora  grand  total  of  1,000 cars.  The 
movement  of  the  melon  crop  will  com- 
mence the  latter  part  of  this  month,  just 
as  the  shipment  of  oranges  begins  to 
slacken  and  the  big  rush  will  continue 
for  about  a  month  or  a  little  more. 
This  crop  is  about  the  same  size  as  that 
of  last  year,  though  the  acreage  is  less. 

SANTA  BARBARA  COUNTY. 

May  Start  Big  Olive  Mill  in 
Ventura. — Independent :  A  number  of 
Los  Angeles  capitalists  who  are  said  to 
be  solid  financially  were  in  Ventura 
Monday  and  have  practically  decided  to 
install  an  olive  mill  and  pickers  plant 
here.  After  a  careful  study  of  local 
conditions  in  Ventura  and  Nordhotl, 
Santa  Paula  was  found  to  be  the  most 
favorable  site.  An  offer  of  10-year 
contracts  will  be  made  to  the  growers, 
and  as  the  backers  claim  to  be  able  to 
make  olive  2</c  cheaper  than  has  been 
done  heretofore,  the  prices  are  likely  to 
be  right  to  the  growers. 


SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Hop  Growers  are  Happy  This 
Year. — Evening  Bee:  This  is  the  only 
portion  of  Shasta  county  devoted  to 
growing  hops.  The  outlook  for  an 
abundant  yield  was  never  better.  The 
crop  has  always  proved  a  highly  profit- 
able one,  and  several  of  those  who  have 
been  in  the  business  for  a  few  years 
have  made  small  fortunes.  Asked  why 
the  acreage  set  to  vines  is  not  largely 
increased,  a  leading  grower  says:  "The 
reason  is  on  account  of  a  lack  of  assur- 
ance of  sufficient  labor  at  the  critical 
time  of  harvest.  The  farmer,  as  a  rule, 
plants  no  more  than  he  can  care  for 
himself  with  a  little  assistance.  Labor 
conditions  seem  to  be  growing  constantly 
worse,  and  especially  is  it  the  case  with 
farmers.  The  labor  problem  will  be 
even  worse  this  year  than  it  was  last." 

YUBA  COUNTY. 

A  Quarantink  ok  Local  Orange 
Groves  is  Likely.  — Semi- Weekly 
Democrat :  Elwood  Cooper,  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner,  has  l)een  in 
San  Francisco  the  past  few  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sacramento  papers,  con- 
sulting with  Governor  Gillett  upon  a 
subject  of  es{>ecial  interest  to  the  jieople 
of  Marysville.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
sultation, it  is  stated,  is  to  determine 
the  advisability  of  quarantining  the 
orchards  around  Marysville,  which  are 
reported  to  be  infested  with  the  '  white 
fly,'  the  most  dangerous  orange  pest 
known.  Commissioner  Cooper  stated 
before  he  left  that  the  quarantine  will 
in  all  probability  be  enforced.  A  man 
will  lx*  sent  from  the  commission  to  see 
that  the  order,  if  it  is  given,  is  rigidly 
obeyed.  For  the  reason  that  few 
oranges  or  orange  trees  are  shipped 
from  this  point,  the  quarantine  probably 
will  prove  of  little  detriment,  but  it  is  a 
necessity  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  spreading  the  '  white  fly ' 
to  other  localities  where  the  orange  is 
grown  on  a  larger  scale  for  shipping 
purposes.  Horticultural  Commissioner 
<  i.  \V.  Harney  was  the  one  who  first 
drew  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
dreaded  white  fly  in  the  local  orchards 
and  if  by  his  alertness  he  has  prevented 
the  devastation  of  the  orange  orchards 
of  northern  California  he  will  have  per- 
formed a  service  that  will  entitle  him 
to  unstinted  praise  for  the  remainder  of 
his  lifetime. 


Two  Kinds  of  Corn  That  Once  Grew  in 
Georgia. 


Judge  John  M.  Dooly  of  Georgia  was 
noted  for  his  wit  and  the  ability  of 
always  having  a  better  story  ready 
than  any  "  whopper  "  he  might  be  told 
by  a  friend.  The  year  1818  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally dry  season  in  Georgia,  and 
corn  did  not  mature  at  all  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  state. 

"  I  have  got  the  corn,  Judge  Dooly, 
that  will  stand  this  drought  or  any 
other  one,"  said  Austin  Edwards  one 
day  while  they  were  discussing  the  poor 
crops.  "I  got  it  from  a  Tennessee 
cattleman  and  planted  a  piece  of  it  in 
my  garden.  It  came  up  in  about  a 
week,  and  every  stalk  had  six  large 
ears,  and  hanging  to  the  tassle  was  a 
nice  little  gourd  full  of  shelled  corn.  It 
heats  the  Dutch,  judge.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  anything  like  that?" 

The  judge  listened  with  great  gravity 
and  when  he  had  finished  said:  "  Why, 
Mr.  Austin,  that  isn't  a  shade  to  the 
corn  made  by  Tom  Haynes  of  Hancock 
county.  I  was  at  court  there  last  week 
and  stayed  with  Tom.  He  had  just 
finished  gathering  in  .a  piece  of  low 
swamp  land  which  he  cleared  last  year. 
Do  you  know  it  never  rained  on  that 
piece  of  land  at  all,  and  Tom  didn't  ex- 
pect there  was  going  to  be  any  corn,  so 
he  turned  his  hogs  in  to  eat  up  the  dry 
stalks.  The  hogs  did  not  come  back  as 
usual  the  next  morning,  so  he  went  to 
look  after  them.  What  was  his  surprise 
to  find  one  of  them  with  a  large  ear  of 
corn  in  her  mouth.  He  could  not 
imagine  where  it  came  from,  but  on  ex- 
amination found  that  she  had  rooted  it 


The  Angle 
of  a  Hoe 

Grasp  a  Keen  Kutter  Hoe  as  you  would 
in  the  field — better  yet,  put  one  to 
actual  service,  and  see  how  well 
it  fits  its  job.    The  angle  of 
the  blade  is  just  right.  It 
you  strike  at  a  weed,  you 
are  sure  to  cut  it — if  you 
"hill"  a  plant,  it  carries  a  full  load  of  earth  each  stroke 
and  does  it  all  in  the  easiest  position  you  can  assume. 

mm  mm 

hand  tools  for  the  farm — Forks,  Hoes,  Rakes,  Scythes,  etc.,  are 
fitted  by  model  and  temper  for  jjrrnt  service  and  long  wear. 

Keen  Kutter  bench  tools  are  the  best  to  be 
had.  The  list  includes  Planes,  Saws,  Axes, 
Hatchets,  Hammers,  Adzes,  Augers,  Draw- 
knives,  Chisels,  Gouges,  Bits,  Braces,  Gimlets, 
Squares,  Bevels.  Files,  etc.,  besides  every 
possible  tool  and  cutlery  for  the  household. 
Look  for  the  trade-mark — it  guarantees 
quality.     If  not  with  vour  dealer,  write  us. 


"The  %t collection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the 
Price  is  Torsoiten."   E.  C.  Simmons. 

Tra  ! i  ii i a '  f  ReffisU'red. 


SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.  (Inc.),  SI.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


Put  Up  145  Acres  Heavy  Hay  in  Seven  Days 


The  Horse  Swings  the  Load 
as  He  Raises  it,  which  ^ 
makes  the  Fleming 
the  Only  Automatic^ 
Swinging  Stack- 
er Made. 


M  ill  Build  a  Stark  20  Feet 
Wide  by  50  Feet  Long. 
25  to  30  Feet  High. 

Made  In  3  Sizes. 


l-pojnted  Tcclh.  Sliding  SI..I 


Field  view  from  photo  on  D.  R.  Love's  farm,  Falmonth.  111.,  with  Fleming  Automatic 
Swinging  Hay  Stacker  and  3- Wheel  Rakes. 

In  order  to  Introduce  our 
machines  to  every  hay  raiser 
we  will  sell  direct  Irom  Fac- 
tory to  user  a  limited  number 
ot  machines  at  prices  to  suit 
you.  Write  lor  circular. 

Manufactured  by 
FLEMINGS  SONS  MFG.  CO.,  Huntsvlllt,  Mo. 


Tongues  or  Hinged  Tongw 


up  from  the  foot  of  a  dried  cornstalk. 
He  looked  at  other  cornstalks  and  found 
that  on  the  roots  of  all  of  them  there 
were  from  five  to  ten  large  ears  of  corn. 
Then  he  had  his  field  dug  up  and 
gathered  the  best  crop  he  ever  had." 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  Austin.  "  That 
beats  my  corn.  I  must  have  some  of 
that  seed." 


The  Buttermilk  Bath. 


Buttermilk  is  said  to  possess  a  quality 
which  is  especially  grateful  to  some 
complexions  and  exceedingly  beautify- 
ing. If  your  skin  is  thick  and  sallow 
and  oily,  the  astringent  qualities  in  the 
milk  will  correct  that  and  render  it 
white  and  free  from  oil,  and  like  a  glove 
for  smoothness.  If  your  skin  is  thin 
and  sensitive,  the  sort  that  a  strong 
wind  will  dry  and  crack,  the  buttermilk 
will  here  act  as  an  emollient  making  it 
soft  and  velvety,  and  at  the  same  time 
imprevious  to  the  bad  effects  of  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

If  you  sunburn  and  tan  and  are  in- 
clined to  freckle,  the  buttermilk  acts  as 
a  bleach,  whitening  and  refining  the 
skin  as  nothing  else  will.  It  stimu- 
lates the  pores  and  is  a  corrective  for 
the  most  of  the  minor  ailments  and  im- 
perfections of  which  the  skin  is  prone. 


Doctor  (to  undertaker)— Morning,  Mr. 
Plumes.  How's  business?  Under- 
taker— Awful  bad,  sir.  Have  you  been 
for  your  holiday  yet? 


A  Policeman's  Strategy. 


When  Gap  tain  W.  E.  Weber  was  a 
patrolman  a  clothing  store  upon  his  beat 
was  robbed  one  night.  The  thief  had 
taken  off  his  own  old  clothes  and  left 
them  in  the  store.  He  had  put  on  a 
new  suit  and  worn  it  away.  The  old 
suit  was  that  of  a  boy  about  fifteen 
years  old. 

Weber  gathered  up  the  clothes  and 
took  them  to  the  old  fire  patrol  house  at 
Seventh  avenue  and  Wyandotte  street. 
He  put  them  upon  the  floor,  and  turn- 
ing the  hose  on  them,  drenched  them 
with  water.  Then  he  went  down  to 
the  junction,  where  at  that  time  the 
newsboys  congregated  in  great  numbers. 
He  gathered  a  dozen  of  them  around 
him. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "the  police  found 
some  clothes  down  on  the  river  bank 
this  morning.  It  looks  like  a  ^>oy  had 
been  drowned.  I  want  all  <>f  you  to 
come  up  to  the  fire  station  and  look  at 
the  clothes,  maybe  you  can  tell  who  they 
belonged  to." 

No  sooner  had  the  "newsies"  gath- 
ered around  the  pile  of  water-soaked 
clothes  than  one  little  fellow  spoke  up : 

"  Them's  Nifty  Smith's.  I  seen  him 
wearin'  them  red  galluses,  an'  he 
sewed  that  patch  on  the  knee  there  his- 
self." 

Other  boys  corroborated  this  story. 
In  less  than  an  hour  the  officer  had  cor- 
raled  Nifty  and  made  him  confess  to 
the  robbery. 
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Fertilizers  and  Fertilization 


Gypsum  and  Alfalfa. 

We  have  several  times  been  called 
upon  to  answer  as  to  the  standing  of 
gypsum  or  land  plaster,  as  it  is  usually 
called  at  the  East,  as  an  application  to 
alfalfa  fields.  Perhaps  readers  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  diagnosis  of  another  doc- 
tor. A  Tulare  county  tenderfoot  wrote 
to  the  Rural  New  Yorker  as  follows  : 
"  When  I  came  here  three  years  ago 
from  New  Mexico,  I  was  told  alfalfa 
grew  here  to  perfection,  but  when  I  came 
to  put  up  the  hay,  I  found  I  got  about 
two-thirds  as  much  hay  at  five  cuttings 
as  I  did  in  New  Mexico  at  three,  and  I 
thought  different.  Upon  examination 
of  the  roots  I  found  small  bunches  which 
I  suppose  were  the  bacteria,  but  they 
were  not  very  plentiful,  and  after  the 
weather  became  hot  and  the  rains 
ceased,  I  could  not  find  any.  I  was  told 
that  a  top-dressing  of  gypsum  (land 
plaster)  would  increase  the  yield,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  a  joke  to  talk  about  fer- 
tilizing alfalfa,  as  in  New  Mexico  all  we 
needed  to  do  to  a  piece  of  poor  land  was 
to  run  it  in  alfalfa  two  or  three  years  to 
put  it  in  shape  to  grow  anything.  But 
I  thought  I  would  try  it  anyway,  so  I 
got  a  ton  and  spread  it  on  different  parts 
of  the  field  from  150  to  500  pounds  per 
acre,  and  the  result  was  about  three 
times  as  much  hay  of  a  much  better 
color  and  quality  than  on  the  parts  not 
treated.  Now  I  am  satisfied  the  bacteria 
are  present  in  the  soil,  for  those  who 
have  used  nitrogen  on  their  seed  have 
had  no  good  results  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 
Gypsum  costs  here  $6.50  per  ton,  and 
200  pounds  per  acre  seems  to  be  about 
the  right  amount  to  apply.  I  have 
never  seen  any  alfalfa  do  well  on  shal- 
low soil,  or  where  water  stood  near  the 
surface,  nor  where  any  water  could 
stand  and  freeze  in  winter." 

Gypsum  Is  Not  a  Direct  Ferti- 
lizer.— Commenting  upon  the  above, 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  says :  "  The 
action  of  land  plaster  or  sulphate  of  lime 
in  the  soil  should  be  explained  fre- 
quently so  that  farmers  will  not  class  it 
with  fertilizers  which  add  plant  food  to 
the  soil.  While  lime  and  sulphur, 
which  the  plaster  contains,  are  needed 
by  plants,  most  soils  contain  ample  sup- 
plies. We  do  not  use  plaster  for  its 
plant  food,  but  because  it  acts  upon  the 
soil  to  make  potash  available.  Potash 
is  present  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  sili- 
cate, that  is,  in  combination  with  silica. 
The  plaster  acts  to  some  extent  to  break 
up  these  combinations  and  set  the  potash 
free  so  that  plants  can  utilize  it.  Thus 
in  this  California  alfalfa  field  the  plaster 
made  more  potash  available  and  thus 
indirectly  helped  the  alfafa.  Probably 
plaster  also  acts  to  some  extent  to  free 
phosphoric  acid  in  much  the  same  way. 
It  is  now  thought  that  the  former  exten- 
tensive  use  of  plaster,  especially  upon 
clover,  was  based  on  this  action.  Farm- 
ers merely  saw  that  the  plaster  helped 
the  clover,  but  did  not  know  why  or 
how.  Naturally  they  thought  the  plaster 
acted  directly  as  plant  food.  Really  it 
was  part  of  a  fertilizer  factory  in  the  soil, 
and  helped  mostly  by  setting  potash  free. 
Why  then  not  use  more  of  it  and  thus 
obtain  cheap  potash  from  the  soil  ?  All 
old  farmers  know  that  after  a  time  plas- 
ter failed  to  give  these  striking  results. 
Why?  Because  the  combinations  of 
potash  which  the  plaster  could  unlock 
were  exhausted — thus  continued  use  of 
it  failed  to  show  results.  We  can  easiy 
see  how  on  that  California  soil  plaster  is 
all  that  is  needed  now.  It  will  not 
always  be  so  and  farmers  on  other  soil 
should  not  think  it  will  do  the  same  for 
them. 

""SUR^CORE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  Piles  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  cured  by  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy. 
Stops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jar  atdrugglsts  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  'Write 
me  about  your  case.    DR.  BOSANKO,  Pb.llada.Pa> 


Mica  Axle  Grease 

Best  lubricant  for  axles  in  the 
world — long  wearing  and  very  ad- 
hesive. 

Makes  a  heavy  load  draw  like  a 
light  one.  Saves  half  the  wear  on 
wagon  and  team,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  your  outfit. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mica  Axle 
Qrease. 


STANDARD 
OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


FOR  HALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp- 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Korky's  Pogls.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

BARGAINS  in  Registered  Holstein  Cattle;  Cows, 
Heifers,  Young  Bulls;  400  head  to  select  from. 
Write  for  what  you  want.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.,  Stockton.   Phone  Suburban  91. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE-Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Temporary  address, 


San  Mateo,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,     al.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


FOR   SALE  — Pure   bred   Swiss  Milch  Goats. 
J  AMES  H.  HESTER,  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
$7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Connty, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul 
try  Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  ol  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  6  by  7  Inches. 
Cloth.  Si.00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  In  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
inchts.  Bound  in  cloth  and  gold.  $1.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING.  —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  82 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ol 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  theold  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  it  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.50 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part-has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished In  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  80.75 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  81 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  till  and  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  6  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.60 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  h]4 
by  8  inches.   Cloth  81.75 

ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  80.6C 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings  256  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  81-00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  8.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 


which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other  living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  81.00. 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
&  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
in  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  niost  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II. —  Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

ASPARAGUS— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  Is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  of 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  17 1  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  80.50 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all   communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

Farmers!     Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  £.  I.  WICKSON, 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Means 

Beets 

Cabbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

i  'ucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

S<|uashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  In  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Ager-ts  for  the  H0YT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 


FOR  IRRIGATING 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 

CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


403-409  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg. 
Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet:   "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 
of 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  —  all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIII.    No.  25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  22,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Life  Among  the  Roses. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  places  in  the  world  where  the 
rose  enters  more  fully  and  constantly  into  daily  life  than 
it  does  in  California.  There  are  many  places  probably 
where  finer  single  specimens  can  occasionally  be  seen,  for 
there  are  people  who  have  developed  horticultural  art  in 
the  rose  more  carefully  and  generously  and  where  this 
art,  and  professional  effort  to  promote  it,  secure  single 
blooms  for  exhibition  or  quantities  of  bloom  for  com- 
merce which  surpass  California  rose  products  because  we 
give  a  minimum  of  attention  to  the  rose  that  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  roses  in  common  gardens  and  the 
roses  which  break  free  and  surmount  trees  and  buildings, 
making  the  landscape  brilliant  with  their  beauty  and  the 
air  fragrant  with  their  perfume,  are  probably  as  fine  in 
these  ways  as  roses  are  anywhere. 

The  rose  is  a  very  grateful  plant  in  California.  In  all 
parts  of  the  State  it  finds  conditions  to  its  liking.  It 
covers  the  cottage  by  the  seashore,  invades  the  trees  in 
the  coast  valleys,  garlands  structures  of  all  kinds  in  the 
great  interior  valley,  is  fairly  glorious  in  the  foothills 
where  it  transforms  the  old  cabins  of  the  miners  into 
bowers  of  beauty,  and  it  goes  up  the  mountain  sides 
thriving  at  as  great  an  elevation  as  permanent  habita- 
tions have  yet  been  carried.  It  accepts  all  wholesome 
soils,  from  heavy  clay  to  light  loam,  providing  it  can 
find  any  adequate  degree  of  moisture  and  it  endures 
hardships  during  the  dry  season  to  break  forth  into 
the  gladness  of  Che  California  winter  during  which 
it  makes  a  grand  bloom,  maintaining  it  into  the  early 
summer  without  aid  from  the  grower,  or  receiving 
such  help  in  irrigation  will  either  reward  it  by  contin- 
uous bloom,  or,  taking  a  brief  rest  in  midsummer, 
will  break  forth  into  a  new  spring-like  bloom  in  the 
delicious  autumn  days. 

It  is  but  natural  that  such  a  glorious  and  grateful 
plant  should  establish  itself  close  to  the  California 
heart  and  become  one  of  the  great  joys  of  California 
life.  One  of  our  engravings  is  suggestive  of  the  rose 
as  a  decorative  plant  for  home  adornment.  It  is 
remarkable  how  cheap  a  habitation  can  be  trans- 
formed into  picturesque  beauty  and  charm  by  the  use 
of  a  few  rose  plants.  These  plants  may  be  allowed  to 
run  riot,  as  the  picture  shows,  and  they  will  develop 
a  wild  beauty  which  is  irresistibly  charming,  or  they 


The  Rose  as  a  Home  Adornment  in  California. 


may  be  carefully  trained  to  carry  bloom  and  foliage 
close  to  the  supporting  structure,  and  thus  preserve  its 
outlines  as  the  neat  gardener  will  prefer.  In  either 
case  the  rose  is  willing  and  grateful,  and  therefore 
delights  all  tastes  in  the  gardening  art. 

Another  picture  suggests  the  rose  bordered  drive- 
way, which  is  so  popular  in  our  rural  and  suburban 
districts.  Here,  too,  the  rose  accepts  the  owner's 
desires,  and  will  make  grand  standard  trees  or  shapely 
bushes  according  to  the  pruning  which  is  given,  or  it 
will  rush  into  continuous  banks,  and  by  intertwining 
take  possession  of  the  whole  roadside  spaces.  The 
picture  shows  a  very  good  line  of  low  standards,  with 
stems  well  concealed  in  foliage. 

It  is,  however,  as  an  arbor  plant  that  the  rose  comes 
most  fully  into  California  life.  To  live  under  the  rose 
is  literally  a  possibility  in  California.    Under  the 


shade  of  the  rose  the  hammock  can  be  drawn  and  the 
table  spread  for  al  fresco  refreshments  as  the  children 
have  it  in  another  picture.  Nor  is  it  the  children 
alone  who  enjoy  such  environment  for  their  repasts. 
Many  a  rural  table  is  spread  for  months  on  a  rose 
fringed  veranda  or  in  a  simple  arbor  made  of  poles  to 
support  the  masses  of  rose  bloom  and  foliage  in  which 
the  birds  build  their  nests  and  from  which  their  songs 
break  forth  to  greet  the  dawn  or  dismiss  the  evening 
twilight.  California  open  air  life  is  delightful  and 
the  rose  is  its  charming  priestess. 


The  Healdsburg  Tribune  says  the  country  is  being 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  representatives  of  the  large 
commission  houses  and  also  by  local  brokers,  buying 
up  prunes.  The  crops  are  not  heavy,  but  prices  are 
good. 


The  Rose  as  a  Driveway  Border  Plant. 
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Heavy  ruins  since  our  last  issue,  rains  beyond  June 
figures  for  a  score  of  years,  are  California's  share  of 
the  freaky  1907,  and  as  usual  they  are  a  light  afflic- 
tion compared  with  what  others  get  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, for  the  telegraph  becomes  excited  about  hail- 
storms which  killed  chickens  and  pierced  watermelons 
in  the  old  sunny  South.  We  lost  some  early  fruits  and 
hay,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  little  grain  which  stands 
high  enough  to  suffer  this  year  went  down,  but  proba- 
bly the  rain  was  on  the  whole  worth  more  than  it 
cost,  because  in  the  coast  valleys  it  was  heavy  enough 
to  make  it  possible  to  work  some  orchards  and  vine- 
yards which  have  stood  either  solid  or  cloddy  ever 
since  midwinter.  We  have  not  heard  much  com- 
plaint and  we  refrain  from  making  any.  Things 
might  l>e  so  much  worse  that  it  seems  grateful  to  keep 
quiet. 

The  State  Horticultural  Commissioner  and  his  as- 
sistants have  taken  active  measures  against  the  white 
fly,  which  we  noted  last  week  as  being  in  large  sup- 
ply upon  citrus  trees  in  Marysville.  The  authorities 
propose  to  destroy  infested  trees,  or  at  least  to  cut 
them  back  so  that  all  foliage  can  be  burned  with  its 
content  of  insects,  which  will  soon  go  out  of  winged 
favor  for  a  time.  This  is  manifestly  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  and  the  Marysville  j>eople  seem  to  be  public- 
spirited  enough  to  sacrifice  this  season's  enjoyment  of 
their  door-yard  ornaments  with  the  expectation  of 
stamping  out  the  pest.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  cut- 
ting away  and  burning  all  foliage  and  new  wood  will 
l>e  sufficient,  for  the  insect  confines  itself  to  such  parts, 
and  the  orange  tree  is  hardy  enough  to  undergo  such 
treatment  without  permanent  injury.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  ceaseless  watch  be  maintained  that 
none  of  the  pests  be  overlooked,  either  in  Marysville 
or  elsewhere,  and  this  we  understand  the  State  and 
county  officers  propose  to  do.  We  shall  be  fortunate 
if  we  escape  this  evil  so  easily. 

The  cherry  is  certainly  great  in  Oregon  and  special 
cherry  fairs  are  duly  installed  in  our  sister  State,  the 
one  last  year  having  been  a  notable  success.  The 
second  will  be  held  in  Salem  on  July  10  to  12  prox. 
It  will  be  held  by  the  Marion  County  Horticultural 
Soctety,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oregon  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Association.  This 
constitutes  a  very  attractive  announcement  and  we 
trust  California  may  be  well  represented.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  nurserymen's  association,  P.  W.  Power, 
whom  we  regret  to  say  has  removed  from  Chico,  Cali- 
fornia, to  Salem,  Oregon,  makes  the  very  good  point 
that  inasmuch  as  a  score  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
nurserymen  forsook  their  homes  in  the  busy  season  and 
came  to  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  in 
]  )ecember  last,  there  ought  to  be  return  visits  to  the 
north  by  those  in  the  California  craft.  We  trust  it 
will  be  so.  A  fine  program  will  be  presented  and  a 
galaxy  of  speakers  well  known  to  the  horticulture  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  secured.  Our  people  can 
hear  and  see  much  to  their  advantage  by  making  the 
trip. 

Although  there  have  been  high  prices  for  the  black 
anil  white  beauties  from  the  land  of  dykes,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  little  Jersey  is  still  doing  business  at 
the  old  stand  and  not  discouraged  by  the  achievements 
and  popularity  of  her  larger  sister.  Exchanges  bring 
accounts  of  a  sale  by  the  famous  Cooi>ers  of  Coopers- 
burg,  Pa.,  of  124  Jerseys  at  an  average  of  $773.80  per 


head,  or  a  total  for  the  sale  of  $95,950.  This  sale  of 
Island-bred  Jerseys  takes  its  place  among  the  historic 
events  of  the  breed.  The  top  price  was  bid  for  the 
rarely  handsome  bull  imp.  Stockwell,  which  went  to 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  the  New  York  financier,  for  $11,500. 
The  representative  of  William  Rockefeller  was  the 
runner  up,  but  A.  B.  Lewis,  who  was  buying  for 
Mr.  Ryan's  Virginia  farm,  seemed  to  have  unlimited 
leeway.  Prior  to  the  offer  of  imp.  Stockwell  four 
young  daughters  of  this  bull  had  been  sold  at  an  aver- 
age of  $1,000,  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  taking  one  of 
them  for  his  Newport,  R.  I.,  farm  at  $1,500.  In  the 
light  of  this  the  price  for  the  bull  seems  not  unreason- 
able. More  of  a  risk  was  involved  when  A.  M.  Bow- 
man paid  $10,200  for  the  bull  calf  The  Sensation  Fern 
— but  then  men  who  can  pay  such  money  for  cattle  can 
afford  to  take  whatever  risk  there  may  be.  All  Cali- 
fornia Jersey  owners  will  be  pleased  to  have  these 
figures  to  point  at. 

Down  in  the  San  Joaquin  the  other  day  we  crossed  a 
yard  where  the  ground  was  well  nigh  black  with  mul- 
berries which  had  fallen  from  the  large  trees.  The 
chickens  seemed  to  have  lost  their  appetite  for  them. 
It  occurred  to  us  that  a  few  pigs  would  have  had  the 
time  of  their  lives  in  such  an  enclosure.  We  remem- 
bered the  story  of  a  Texas  man  who  had  a  large  mul- 
berry tree  which  dropped  its  fruit  continuously  for 
weeks,  as  is  the  way  with  mulberries.  He  put  a  tem- 
porary fence  around  it  and  put  two  shotes  in  as  the 
berries  commenced  dropping  and  did  not  give  them  a 
bite  of  anything  but  water  and  kept  them  in  about 
twro  months  and  never  had  hogs  to  thrive  and  do 
better  in  his  life.  Mulberry  bacon  ought  to  be  a  popu- 
lar brand. 

Probably  many  readers  of  the  Rural  would  like  to 
read  about  farming  and  forestry  upon  our  marine 
sister,  Hawaii.  We  have  received  a  very  interesting 
third  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  we  are  assured  that  our  sub- 
scribers can  also  have  copies  by  applying  to  Mr.  H.  P. 
Wood,  secretary  of  the  Hawaii  Promotion  Committee 
at  Honolulu.  This  is  an  enterprising  offer  and  should 
not  be  orerlooked. 

There  comes  support  to  our  claim  that  California 
ought  to  have  more  sheep  on  farms  or  on  apportioned 
ranges  so  that  they  could  be  better  fed  and  give  the 
market  a  better  grade  of  lamb  and  mutton.  Incident- 
ally it  also  supports  the  current  methods  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regulating  ranging.  A  Montana  man  who 
has  a  reserve  pasture  says  the  heaviest  lambs  he  ever 
marketed  in  the  East,  prior  to  the  time  the  range  was 
made;  a  reserve,  weighed  62  lb.  October  1,  and  that 
year  he  cut  back  25%  of  the  small  end.  Since  the 
reserve  was  established  his  lambs  have  weighed  from 
68  to  67 J  lb.  and  he  has  always  shipped  90%  or  more. 
He  attributes  the  large  per  cent  of  shippers  of  late 
years  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  to  "scrap"  for 
range,  therefore,  the  inferior  sheep  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  grow.  He  has  always  bred  about  the  same, 
but  has  bought  his  breeding  ewes  and  they  are  no 
better  now  than  when  he  raised  60  lb.  lambs.  He 
can  give  no  other  reason  for  the  increased  size  of  the 
offspring  than  the  fact  that  his  range  is  allotted  to 
him,  and  while  it  is  grazed  as  close  as  formerly  it  is 
done  more  systematically,  which  was  impossible  when 
he  didn't  know  where  his  next  camp  would  be.  This 
all  seems  perfectly  rational  if  order  and  civilization  is 
good  for  anything. 

One  can  hardly  sj>eak  about  sheep  without  the  Aus- 
tralian performances  in  wool  intruding.  Two  years 
ago  Australia  and  New  Zealand  reached  the  high 
mark  by  exporting  1,959,S11  bales  and  this  year,  says 
a  London  journal,  it  can  be  safely  reckoned  that  on 
June  80  next  all  records  will  have  been  broken  and 
more  than  2,000,000  bales,  worth  $150,000,000,  will 
have  been  exported  from  Australasia.  Rather  a 
remarkable  statement  is  that  Australasia  is  now  pas- 
turing over  20,000,000  less  sheep  than  in  1901,  and 
yet  the  increased  output  for  the  current  year  will  be 
approximately  250,000  bales.  The  average  shearing, 
particularly  in  Australia,  is  nearly  two  pounds  per 
head  more  than  14  years  ago,  due  to  the  improved 
class  of  sheep.    This  is  clearly  the  advantage  of  work- 


ing for  better  sheep.  The  Australian  States  have  l>een 
buying  pure-bred  sheep  for  the  last  decade  from  all 
districts  where  they  can  be  had,  including  this  Coast. 
Breeders  have  found  a  good  market  there  for  surplus, 
which  our  own  people  would  not  pay  enough  for  and 
the  result  is  as  stated.  It  is  an  ovine  illustration  of 
the  old  proverb  that  blood  will  tell,  and  America  will 
have  to  pay  for  100,000  bales  of  Australian  wool  this 
year  because  we  did  not  produce  it  ourselves. 

In  a  recent  paper  before  a  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Modesto,  Mr.  Vital  E.  Bangs,  a  veteran  in  agricul- 
tural progress  effort,  states:  "I  doubt  whether  the 
theory  so  generally  entertained  is  correct  that  cultiva- 
tion is  beneficial  to  plants  because  it  admits  air  to  the 
roots.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  benefit  results  from 
the  confined  air  in  the  loose  ground  above  the  roots, 
for  the  plow  cuts  off  all  the  roots  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  and  those  untouched  by  the  plow  are  in  as 
firm  and  impervious  a  soil  as  before.  Undoubtedly 
the  end  of  cultivation  is  not  to  furnish  air  to  the  roots 
of  plants  but  to  furnish  moisture."  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Hangs  is  correct  that  conservation  of 
moisture  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  surface  cultivation 
in  a  dry  country.  The  air  certainly  circulates  enough 
in  any  soil  in  which  the  interspaces  between  the  par- 
ticles are  not  filled  with  water.  Cultivation  is  often 
l>eneficial  by  preventing  too  free  access  of  dry  air  to 
the  soil. 

The  fashion  is  certainly  running  strongly  in  the  line 
of  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  through  demon- 
stration farms.  Senator  Warren  has  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  LTnited  States  Senate  providing  for  an  experi- 
ment station  in  connection  with  each  irrigation  project 
undertaken  by  the  government.  This  looks  like  a 
good  idea;  for  j>eople  are  going  to  these  irrigated  lands 
who  know  next  to  nothing  about  irrigation,  and  some 
one  ought  to  be  on  hand  to  advise  them  how  to  get 
the  l>est  results  from  their  land. 

<  'alifornia  horticulturists  contemplating  visiting  the 
Jamestown  exhibition  should  remember  that  Septem- 
ber is  to  be  the  great  month  in  their  line,  and  several 
large  assemblies  are  planned.  The  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  will  hold  its  31st  session  September 
24-26.  The  preliminary  announcement  calls  attention 
to  the  displays  of  fruits  from  northeast  and  southeast, 
the  expected  attendance  of  prominent  men  from 
abroad,  the  reduced  rates  by  water  and  rail,  and  the 
special  facilities  offered  by  the  exposition.  Papers  and 
discussions  will  be  centered  on  a  few  important  topics. 
Wilder  medal  awards  will  be  made  for  meritorious 
new  fruits  and  regional  collections.  * 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Chemical  Killing  of  Morning  Glory  Again. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  not  some  cheap  chemical 
with  which  one  could  spray  morning  glory  in  a  small 
vineyard,  which  would  destroy  the  foliage  and  not 
injure  the  soil?  The  cultivator  seems  only  to  check  it 
for  a  time  and  make  it  more  vigorous  in  the  long  run. 
— Grower,  San  Rafael. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  application  which 
has  yet  been  demonstrated  to  be  destructive  to  morn- 
ing glory  without  rendering  the  soil  inhospitable  to 
other  plants  as  well.  One  of  the  most  effective  weed- 
killing  solutions  is  made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of 
concentrated  lye  in  one  gallon  of  water  and  then  dis- 
solving in  this  solution  two  pounds  of  white  arsenic. 
After  the  arsenic  is  dissolved  add  the  solution  to  20 
gallons  of  water.  It  is  then  ready  for  spraying  upon 
any  plant  which  you  wish  to  kill  and  i-  useful  for 
cleaning  gravel  walks,  etc.,  in  which  no  vegetation  is 
desired.  But  arsenic  is  a  very  active  plant  killer  and 
will  destroy  any  plant  to  which  it  is  brought  by  the 
action  of  water;  consequently,  this  would  not  be  a  safe 
application  in  a  vineyard  or  in  connection  with  any 
other  plants  which  you  wish  to  preserve.  The  only 
way  to  destroy  morning  glory  by  cultivation  is  to  use 
a  flat-toothed  weed  knife  or  cultivator  at  regular  inter- 
vals, never  allowing  the  shoots  of  the  morning  glory  to 
come  to  the  light  and  assume  a  green  color.  If  it  is 
only  occasionally  cultivated  and  the  roots  broken  up 
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and  distributed  it  becomes  more  vigorous,  as  you 
suggest. 

Bad  Dreams  About  Orange  Growing. 

To  the  pjditor:  My  young  orange  grove  consists 
of  five  acres  planted  two  years  ago,  five  acres  one  year 
ago,  and  five  acres  being  planted  this  season.  An 
abundance  of  barnyard  manure  being  available,  I 
intended  broadcasting  manure  over  the  whole  tract 
this  fall  (the  soil  being  quite  sandy),  plowing  under, 
then  planting  Canadian  field  peas  to  turn  under.  An 
experienced  orange  man  from  southern  California 
informs  me  that  young  orange  groves  in  the  south, 
which  had  been  treated  as  I  intended,  had  been 
completely  ruined  by  army  worms,  which  primarily 
attacked  the  field  peas,  and  then  the  young  orange 
trees.  He  advises  that  I  wait  until  my  trees  are 
6  or  8  years  old  before  treating  as  above.  He  further 
states  that  near  Los  Angeles  the  latest  practice  is  to 
buy  up  old  rags  from  the  garbage  men  and  bury  them 
around  the  trees;  the  primary  object  being  for  moist- 
ure retention;  and,  secondarily,  as  fertilizer.  He 
further  advises  that  the  use  of  whitewash  and  tree 
protectors  for  young  citrus  trees  is  no  longer  in  vogue, 
that  they  do  more  harm  than  good — Grower, 
Bakersfield. 

You  certainly  should  not  abandon  the  very  rational 
scheme  which  you  have  laid  out  for  the  treatment  of 
your  orange  orchard  upon  the  advice  of  such  a  "hot 
air  artist "  as  has  approached  you  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  growth  of  peas  will  not  produce  army 
worms  by  any  sort  of  spontaneous  generation,  as  you 
know,  and  they,  perhaps,  cannot  be  blamed  for  invad- 
ing a  green  field  when  it  comes  in  their  way.  In 
your  part  of  the  State  it  certainly  would  be  the  proper 
practice  to  plow  under  your  green  stuff  quite  early 
and  you  will  certainly  get  it  all  covered  in  before  the 
army  worms  appear.  When  they  do  threaten,  you 
will  have  to  feed  them  poisoned  bran  or  dispose  of 
them  in  some  other  way.  The  old  rag  proposition  is 
nonsense,  except  possibly  as  it  may  have  been  used  by 
some  suburban  orange  grower  as  a  substitute  for 
proper  cultivation.  Any  commercial  orange  grower 
who  should  propose  to  litter  up  his  orchard  in  that 
sort  of  way  would  probably  be  presented  by  his  neigh- 
bors with  a  paid  up  scholarship  in  an  asylum.  So  far 
as  fertilizers  go,  old  rags  do  not  contain  the  material 
which  trees  chiefly  need.  If  you  follow  the  advice  for 
neglecting  whitewashing  or  other  means  of  protecting 
your  trees  from  sunburn,  you  will  probably  lose  most 
of  your  orchard. 

Alfalfa  and  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  information  on  the  question 
of  raising  alfalfa  among  fruit  trees.  The  most  impor- 
tant matter  is  that  of  the  effect  on  the  trees — is  it 
good  or  bad  or  neither?  How  much  space  around  the 
trees  should  remain  implanted  ? — Fruit  Growkr, 
San  Jose. 

Just  how  far  it  will  be  practicable  to  grow  alfalfa  in 
California  orchards  cannot  yet  be  defined,  as  more 
experience  must  be  had.  Manifestly  it  will  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  water  available  for  irrigation,  because 
without  irrigation  it  could  not  be  thought  of.  The 
next  question  would  be  whether  the  soil  is  so  deep  and 
free  that  natural  drainage  would  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  water  from  such  irrigation.  If  by  irrigating 
the  alfalfa  the  soil  becomes  water-logged,  it  will  be 
destructive  to  the  trees.  The  amount  of  clear  space 
left  around  the  trees  is  not  so  important  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  land  at  a  greater  distance,  where  the  feed- 
ing roots  are  situated.  Evidently,  there  should  be  a 
certain  space  which  can  be  kept  with  a  loose  surface, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  hard  baking  of  the  ground.  So 
far  as  observation  has  gone,  there  seem  to  be  no  seri- 
ous conflicts  between  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  of  the 
alfalfa,  so  long  as  both  are  able  to  secure  adequate 
moisture  supply.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
October  27,  1806,  gives  an  experiment  with  alfalfa 
growing  in  an  orchard  in  an  irrigated  district  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  is  of  interest. 

Roof  Trouble  of  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  About  one  year  ago  I  noticed  that 
the  foliage  on  one  of  my  orange  trees  looked  more 
yellow  than  the  others,  yet  it  was  set  with  oranges. 
I  read  about  some  one  who  appealed  to  an  expert,  and 
was  advised  to  water  thoroughly,  because  such  a  tree 
was  suffering  from  lack  of  water.  I  was  sure  to  give 
mine  a  good  soaking  every  two  weeks,  or  oftener,  yet 


it  got  no  better,  although  it  matured  the  crop  in  fair 
condition.  I  gathered  them  early  so  as  to  relieve  the 
tree,  and  in  early  spring  forked  the  earth  about  the 
tree  ten  inches  deep.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  con- 
cluded that  something  was  radically  wrong  with  the 
tree,  so  I  dug  about  it,  and  to  my  surprise  found  no 
bark  on  the  tree  under  the  ground,  and  part  of  the 
roots  dead,  though  the  tree  was  in  full  bloom.  Then 
I  examined  the  balance  of  the  row  of  four  trees  that 
had  the  same  treatment,  and  found  them  affected  in 
the  same  way,  although  not  so  far  advanced.  It 
would  take  an  expert  to  detect  anything  wrong  with 
the  foliage  as  yet.  I  noticed  a  good  many  what  we 
call  sowbugs  about  the  bodies  underground  of  the 
affected  trees.  Are  they  the  cause,  or  are  they  an 
effect? — Amateur,  Woodland. 

Your  trees  are  probably  drowning,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  what  is  the  matter  without  making  personal 
examination.  The  orange  tree  and  some  other  trees 
will  endure  for  a  time  after  removal  of  the  bark,  and 
if  the  roots  are  healthy  there  may  be  restoration  of 
bark  where  it  is  protected  from  too  sharp  drying  out. 
If  you  should  dig  more  deeply  and  find  the  roots  in 
good  condition,  the  conclusion  might  be  that  the  trees 
have  been  girdled  by  a  gopher,  and  that  they  might 
be  expected  to  survive.  If,  however,  the  roots  are  in 
bad  condition  the  probability  is  that  they  have  been 
injured  by  excessive  water,  standing  and  causing 
decay.  The  sowbugs  are  simply  there  because  there 
is  rotten  wood,  which,  perhaps,  they  have  cleaned 
away;  they  do  not  effect  any  injury  to  healthy  vege- 
tation. 

Para  Grass  Not  Commended. 

To  the  Editor:  Following  is  a  paragraph  from 
booklet  issued  by  the  Mexican  R.  R.  Co.,  which 
interests  me:  "  It  is  estimated  that  one  acre  of  good 
ground  in  Para  grass,  if  cut  and  fed,  will  feed  two 
head  of  stock  the  year  round;  in  pasture,  three  acres 
will  fatten  four  head.  The  grass  is  evergreen,  of  lux- 
uriant growth,  very  nourishing,  and  will  exterminate 
all  weeds."  If  known  to  you,  will  ycu  state  whether 
it  would  grow  in  southern  California  without  irriga- 
tion? Would  it  be  impossible  to  root  it  out  if  desired? 
Is  the  seed  for  sale  in  San  Francisco? — Reader, 
Mentone. 

Para  grass  is  Panicttm  molle,  or  '  soft  Panic  grass.' 
It  is  not  a  dry-land  grass  but  is  chiefly  grown  in  the 
West  Indies  and  southern  Florida,  where  it  is  highly 
spoken  of  for  pasture  purposes.  It  does  not  produce 
seed  freely,  but  is  propagated  by  root  cuttings.  We 
do  not  find  mention  of  the  seed  in  any  catalogue 
which  we  have  at  hand.  As  it  is  a  plant  which 
extends  itself  with  running  roots,  it  is  probably  just  as 
bad  as  Johnson  grass,  Bermuda  grass,  or  any  of  this 
class  of  grasses  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
exterminate  in  places  where  it  is  pleased  to  grow 
(which  are  wet,  swampy  places  or  in  land  kept  moist 
by  irrigation).  It  will  probably  not  thrive  on  dry 
lands.  Its  behavior  in  California  would  probably 
much  resemble  that  of  Johnson  grass,  which  has  a 
similar  desire  to  grow  in  all  places  where  it  is  not 
wanted  and  to  die  out  in  places  where  it  might  be  of 
some  value. 

Cactus  Clearing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  learn  through  Mr.  Luther  Bur- 
bank  that  I  can  obtain  information  from  you  relative 
to  killing  thorny  cactus  by  spraying  with  arsenic.  I 
have  some  thorny  cactus  in  pasture  in  valley  land  that 
I  wish  to  kill  and  eliminate  from  the  land.  I  use 
same  as  pasture  and  want  to  know  how  long  after 
spraying  it  before  I  can  use  it  for  pasture  and  what 
effect  the  arsenic  will  have,  if  any,  on  grass  growing 
near  the  cactus  and  on  which  it  does  not  fall. — 
Enquirer,  Brownwood,  Texas. 

Cactus  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture:  Dissolve  one  pound  of  concentrated 
lye  in  one  gallon  of  water,  and  then  in  this  solution 
dissolve  two  pounds  of  white  arsenic.  After  the 
arsenic  is  dissolved  add  the  solution  to  20  gal.  of 
water;  it  is  then  ready  to  spray  upon  any  plant  which 
you  wish  to  kill.  This  arsenic  will  be  destructive  to 
all  vegetation  until  it  is  so  distributed  through  the 
soil  by  water  that  an  exceedingly  small  quantity 
remains  in  any  place.  The  arrival  of  this  condition 
can  only  be  determined  by  trial,  because  all  vegeta- 
tion is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  arsenic 
and  very  small  quantities  of  it  are  destructive.  Our 


impression  is  that  to  clear  land  and  leave  it  in  condi- 
tion for  growth  of  other  crops,  ordinary  processes  of 
grubbing  out  and  burning  should  be  followed. 

Artichokes. 

To  the  iklitor:  Please  give  me  an  idea  as  to  the  life 
of  the  artichoke,  and  how  old  it  has  to  get  before  it 
flowers.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  plant,  and 
will  greatly  appreciate  any  information  you  can  give 
me. — Enquirer,  Sanford,  Florida. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  the  Globe  artichoke 
or  the  Jerusalem  you  refer  to,  but  as  you  speak  about 
flowers  it  is  probably  the  Globe,  of  which  the  buds 
constitute  a  high-toned  vegetable.  This  plant  is 
grown  by  us  either  from  seed  or  from  off-sets.  In 
California  plants  started  from  the  seed  in  February 
are  apt  to  bloom  during  the  following  autumn,  nearly 
as  soon  as  plants  grown  from  off-sets.  Thus  it  may 
be  said  that  we  get  flowers  during  the  same  season  in 
which  the  plant  is  started,  which  is  somewhat  sooner 
than  is  usual  in  Eastern  experience.  The  Globe  arti- 
choke is  growing  in  popularity  in  California,  and  the 
demand  in  California  towns  and  cities  is  constantly 
increasing.  There  are  some  enterprises  in  progress 
which  look  to  a  shipment  of  the  buds  to  the  Eastern 
market. 

Plant  Lice— Peach  Twig  Lesions. 

To  the  Editor:  Inclosed  find  new  growth  of  my 
apricot  tree.  What  are  the  insects  on  it,  and  can 
anything  be  done ?  The  tops  of  my  trees  are  infested 
with  these  insects.  I  send  also  a  peach  branch,  as  a 
hailstorm  left  my  orchard  last  spring.  What  is  the 
danger  of  fungus  to  lodge  in  the  sores  for  next  season, 
and  how  would  you  treat  such  an  orchard? — Beo in- 
ner, Turlock. 

The  young  growth  of  your  fruit  trees  is  infested 
with  plant  lice,  which  are  readily  reduced  by  spraying 
with  the  kerosene  emulsion.  The  injuries  on  the  peach 
twigs  seem  to  be  healing  over  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
the  cause  of  further  trouble  this  season.  After  pruning 
your  peach  trees  next  autumn,  they  should  be  given 
thorough  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  before 
the  first  of  December,  in  order  that  the  growth  of  any 
fungi  which  may  be  ready  to  attack  the  new  wood  at 
that  time  may  be  arrested. 

California  Mole  Cricket. 

To  the  Editor:  I  note  that  a  large  yellowish  bug 
is  working  at  the  roots  of  the  potatoes  in  my  field, 
known  as  the  potato  bug.  Can  you  advise  me  how  to 
exterminate  the  bug  without  injuring  the  potatoes?  I 
have  used  a  handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  hill, 
and  while  I  find  that  the  heads  of  the  plants  are  doing 
exceedingly  well,  I  am  not  certain  that  it  will  have 
any  effect  on  the  potato  bug. — Gardener,  Berkeley. 

By  a  large,  yellowish  bug,  you  probably  indicate  a 
very  large,  wingless  creature  burrowing  in  the  ground 
and  presenting  a  very  ferocious  aspect.  If  so,  it  is 
the  California  mole  cricket,  sometimes  called  "potato 
bug."  There  is  no  way  of  destruction,  except  indi- 
vidual killing  as  you  throw  them  out  in  cultivation. 
We  doubt  if  they  will  pay  any  attention  to  nitrate  of 
soda  unless  it  should  be  used  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
injure  the  plant.  You  will  have  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  not  to  use  too  much  for  the  good  of  the  pota- 
toes. 

Leaf  Spot  on  Blackberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  sample  of  blackberry 
leaves  which  are  diseased.  Will  you  please  inform 
me  what  it  is,  also  the  remedy  for  it? — Growkr,  San 
Jose. 

Your  blackberry  leaves  are  affected  with  what  is 
called  "leaf  spot,"  and  this  is  a  fungus  of  the  same 
class  that  causes  the  shot-hole  trouble  with  (he  apricot, 
peach  and  cherry,  and  is  capable  of  prevention  by  the 
early  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  when  it  can  be 
applied  so  as  not  to  injure  ripening  fruit.  Fortunately, 
in  ordinary  seasons  this  leaf  spot  does  not  generally 
pervade  the  foliage,  and  the  plant  can  endure  its 
losses.  This  year,  however,  has  been  particularly 
favorable  for  the  spread  of  fungus  troubles,  for  the 
arrest  of  which  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
most  available. 
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Thoughts  for  the  Molting  Season. 

.Mrs.  Ella  L.  Layson  gives  a  sermon  on  molting  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal :  After 
the  flush  of  spring  laying  it  seems  but  a  short  time 
until  the  molting  season  is  with  us  again.  It  is  a  criti- 
cal time  with  the  poultry,  and  often  with  their  owner 
as  well.  The  number  of  eggs  obtained  will  gradually 
grow  less  while  the  expense  of  feeding  must  go  on  just 
the  same.  Some  poultrymen  sell  off  all  the  hens 
hatched  the  year  before  just  before  the  molt  and  re- 
place them  with  early  hatched  pullets,  but  with  this 
method  one  is  not  getting  anything  like  the  profit 
from  his  hens  that  he  should  have.  The  cost  of  rais- 
ing nitist  l)e  deducted  from  the  first  year's  profits, 
Which  leaves  a  small  amount,  making  it  necessary  to 
handle  a  large  number  of  hens  to  bring  the  income  up 
to  the  desired  figure. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  500  hens  through  the  molt 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  raising  that  number  of  pullets 
to  maturity  which  must  include  use  of  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing which  otherwise  might  be  sold.  Hens  that  are 
worth  keeping  at  all  will  lay  as  many  eggs  the  second 
year  as  the  first ;  then  at  the  first  signs  of  molting 
they  Bbould  be  sold.  Molting  is  always  attended  with 
more  or  less  loss  besides  the  time  required  and  we  be- 
lieve in  getting  all  the  profit  possible  from  the  hens  on 
hand  instead  of  depending  entirely  upon  obtaining  a 
new  lot  of  layers  each  year. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  method  of  inducing  the 
hens  to  molt  abnormally  early  and  have  them  laying 
when  eggs  are  high.  With  some  this  has  proved  sat- 
isfactory, while  others  condemn  it. 

The  trouble  is  if  the  hens  molt  unduly  early  from 
whatever  cause,  if  anything  hap|>ens  to  check  their 
laying — a  sudden  cold  spell  or  broodiness — after  the 
molt,  they  will  molt  again,  and  this  is  decidedly 
weakening.  Again,  if  the  hens  that  have  naturally 
molted  cai  ly  cat  with  the  others  that  are  fed  rich  oily 
food  to  hasten  the  molt  they  wUl  be  affected  by  this 
feed  and  they  should  be  fed  apart. 

Some  hens  will  show  signs  of  molting  long  before 
others  and  by  selecting  those  with  dull,  loose  feathers, 
keeping  them  in  a  yard  by  themselves,  feeding  light 
for  a  week  or  so,  then  gradually  increasing  the  ration 
and  feeding  a  liberal  amount  of  animal  food  and  oil- 
cake meal  they  will  pass  through  the  molt  easily  and 
quickly.  From  then  on  feed  a  variety  of  grain  with 
plenty  of  vegetables,  very  little  animal  food,  and  no 
oilkcake  meal  after  laying  has  been  resumed  until  all 
danger  of  another  molt  has  passed.  This  will  give 
one  a  pen  of  hens  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  fur- 
nish winter  eggs.  This  is  especially  desirable  for 
those  who  make  a  business  of  selling  eggs  for  hatching 
as  it  is  at  this  time  when  poultrymen  generally  are 
not  getting  many  eggs  but  want  to  hatch  out  some 
early  chicks,  that  the  demand  for  eggs  for  hatching  is 
most  urgent. 

The  other  hens  in  better  plumage  will  be  laying 
while  the  first  lot  is  molting.  In  this  way,  together 
with  the  pullets  just  commencing  to  lay,  one  will  be 
able  to  pass  through  the  molting  season  without  much 
loss.  But,  if  without  discrimination,  all  the  hens  are 
forced  to  molt,  those  hens  that  are  in  good  laying  con- 
dition and  not  ready  to  molt  will  suffer  from  the  shock 
of  this  unnatural  treatment. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  early  hatched  pullets  to 
molt  just  when  they  are  expected  to  lay.  They  should 
be  kept  by  themselves  or  with  hens  that  have  molted 
so  that  all  stimulating  and  oily  food  may  be  withheld 
from  them  and  fed  only  such  food  as  to  make  good, 
solid  flesh  and  harden  the  feathers  which  will  also 
be  sufficient  for  egg  production.  When  a  fowl  has 
been  laying  steadily  and  the  vitality  becomes  lowered 
then  an  increased  amount  of  animal  food  may  be  fed 
together  with  linseed  or  oil-cake  meal  and  a  small 
amount  of  condition  powder  occasionally.  If  rich  and 
stimulating  foods  are  fed  when  they  are  not  needed 
they  will  throw  the  hens  out  of  condition  and  either 
liver  trouble  or  some  form  of  bowel  trouble  will  be 
the  result. 

Some  poultrymen  think  it  is  necessary  to  separate 
the  male  birds  from  the  flocks  at  this  time  but  we  do 
not  see  the  reason  for  this,  as  Nature  looks  after  this 
matter,  but  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  keep  vigorous 
young  cockerels  with  the  molting  hens.  Neither 
males  or  females  should  be  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses while  molting,  as  the  vitality  is  severely  drawn 
upon  at  this  time  and  the  vitality  of  the  life-germs  suf- 
fers thereby. 

We  never  see  wild  birds  without  their  plumage  com- 
plete. The  process  of  molting  takes  place  gradually  ; 
one  or  two  at  a  time  the  old  feathers  drop  out  as  the 
new  ones  are  formed.  If  it  was  otherwise  they 
would  be  helpless  and  unable  to  fly  from  their  enemies. 
And  with  domestic  poultry  the  more  natural  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  kept  the  more  simple  the 
process  of  molting  becomes.  The  feathers  are  grad- 
ally  replaced  and  eggs  are  laid  right  along,  but  not  so 


regularly  of  course.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
American  breeds  if  allowed  to  sit  during  the  summer 
as  Nature  demands.  Then  there  is  vitality  stored  up 
to  lie  drawn  upon  when  molting  takes  place.  But 
with  steady,  enforced  laying  by  continual  use  of  stimu- 
lants and  concentrated  food  the  bodily  forces  are 
weakened,  molting  time  often  finds  the  hens  unable 
to  meet  this  new  demand  and  they  sometimes  die 
from  exhaustion.  In  some  instances  this  is  caused  by 
lack  of  proper  or  even  sufficient  food  when  molting, 
as  some  poultrymen  reason  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
feed  the  hens  much  when  they  are  not  laying.  They 
do  not  require  full  rations  unless  egg-production  con- 
tinues, but  need  plenty  of  nourishing  food,  rich  in 
protein  and  a  simple  tonic  is  often  desirable.  Cracked 
corn  is  a  useful  food  at  this  time,  as  it  is  rich  in  oily 
matter  and  imparts  warmth  and  vigor  to  the  weakened 
system. 

Assist,  rather  than  force  the  molt  by  proper  and 
generous  feeding,  keep  the  fowls  free  from  vermin  and 
guard  them  from  colds  to  which  they  are  susceptible  at 
this  time.  When  they  have  acquired  their  new  plum- 
age they  will  remain  very  quiet  for  a  few  days  then 
show  increased  activity  and  appetite,  when  their 
rations  should  be  gradually  increased  and  in  a  few 
days  they  will  resume  laying  with  renewed  vigor  after 
their  long  rest  and  be  as  good  as  new. 


Calaboose  to  Break  Broodiness. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Trowbridge  gives  in  the  Journal  his  prac- 
tice with  the  calaboose  for  the  breaking  up  of  setting 
hens  what  he  considers  an  appliance  that  should  re- 
ceive more  attention  and  thought  than  is  many  times 
given  to  it.  Many  poultrymen  seem  to  think  that  any 
old  box  will  do  for  this  purpose,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  could  be  much  less  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, both  in  effectivess  and  convenience. 

Each  yard  needs  its  separate  calaboose  and  this 
should  have  two  rooms,  so  that  one  may  be  used  each 
day,  thus  confining  the  hen  48  hours.  For  many  leg- 
horns this  is  sufficient,  but  some  1  find  require  a  double 
dose  of  confinement.  The  idea  of  a  calaboose  is  to 
make  the  conditions  as  different  a  setting  hen  desires 
as  possible.  The  setting  hen  wishes  quiet,  warmth, 
solitude  and  semi-darkness.  So  we  should  make  our 
calaboose  combine  the  opposite  of  all  these  conditions. 
To  obtain  these  conditions  1  make  my  calaboose  as  fol- 
lows: I  have  strips  sawed  at  the  mill,  from  inch 
boards,  one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  use  them 
for  frames.  Cut  them  either  three  or  four  feet  long, 
as  may  be  desired,  mitering  the  ends  for  thoroughness 
and  strength,  making  two  frames.  For  the  bottom  of 
the  calaboose  put  laths  on  one  inch  apart,  and  the  eggs 
that  are  laid  inside  will  not  drop  through.  For  the 
top  and  sides  put  the  lath  two  and  one-half  inches 
apart.  Sides  may  be  any  length  desired,  but  I  find 
sixteen  inches  a  good  length.  Put  in  a  partition  of 
laths  and  a  sliding  door  to  each  part.  Nail  on  four 
legs  of  lxl,  one  at  each  corner,  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground  and  projecting  above  the  top  for  the  roof  to 
rest  on.  Make  roof  of  two  lengths  of  good  shakes, 
well  nailed  to  1x4  stuff,  reaching  six  inches  over  each 
side,  with  a  slope  of  about  quarter  pitch,  which  will 
protect  the  hens  from  all  storms.  The  calolioose  i> 
not  too  substantial  on  its  legs  and  gives  the  hen  an 
uneasiness  because  of  such  slight  movement.  The  hen 
thinks  she  can  get  out  of  it  and  is  frequently  trying  to 
do  so  ;  it  is  airy  and  light  and  anything  but  quiet  and 
retired,  thus  distracting  the  hen  from  her  desire  to 
set. 


The  Stable. 


Chance  for  Pacific  Coast  Ponies  in  Burma. 

Consul-General  W.  H.  Michael,  writing  from  Cal- 
cutta, says  that  stout-limbed  and  well-ribbed  ponies  in 
shipload  lots  bring  good  prices  in  Burma,  where  the 
native  pony  is  becoming  very  scarce.  He  particu- 
larizes: 

The  ponies  or  small  horses  should  be  sufficiently 
active  to  be  trained  for  the  polo  field,  and  uited  to 
work  in  single  harness  to  a  low-hung  tWO-Wheeled 
vehicle,  in  general  use  throughout  India.  The -mall 
horses  or  ponies  are  now  principally  supplied  from 
Australia.  They  are  known  by  the  name OT  "  Waler," 
and  were  produced  by  crossing  English  thorougbreds 
with  the  small,  stout-legged  breed  of  horses  found  in 
Australia.  Some  of  the  "Waler  ponies"  are  very 
handsome,  of  good  temper,  and  possess  splendid 
endurance.  They  make  good  polo  j>onies,  and  now 
and  then  smart  racers  for  short  distances.  Some  of 
this  class  Of  ponies  are  being  raised  in  India,  the  sup- 
ply in  the  market  being  IT  home  bred  to  20  imported 
from  Australia.  But  the  supply  from  both  sources  la 
not  equal  to  the  demand.  The  average  price  of  the 
imported  ponies  is  $200  gold,  and  $135  for  the  Indian- 


bred  ones.  Well-trained  polo  ponies,  however,  sell  for 
much  more — say  from  1300  to  $500  each. 

The  best  Burma-bred  ponies  are  sold  for  polo  pur- 
purposes  to  officers  of  the  army  in  Burma  and  outside 
of  Burma,  and  to  young  men  in  the  civil  service  and 
to  business  men,  and  for  driving  and  riding  purposes 
to  rich  Chinese.  The  second-grade  pony  is  sold  for 
hack  use,  for  the  trap,  and  for  the  mounted  infantry. 
The  Government  buys  a  great  many  of  these  ponies 
for  the  mounted  infantry.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
climbing  hills  and  mountains. 

There  is  also  a  third  grade  of  pony,  which  is  used 
for  baggage  or  hackney  carriage  purjK)ses.  l'onies 
used  to  be  employed  as  transport  animals,  but  the 
small  mule  brought  from  China  has  taken  their  place. 
This  grade  of  pony  is  a  poor  specimen,  being  ill  shapen 
and  poorly  kept. 

The  best  pony  bred  in  Burma  is  known  as  "  the 
Shan,"  which  derives  its  designation  from  the  Shan 
Hills,  where  it  is  bred.  It  is  a  strong,  hardy  beast, 
fairly  well  shaped,  good  bone,  and  full  of  spirit,  and 
makes  a  good  hack  pony,  and  a  mount  for  the  mili- 
tary police  and  mounted  infantry.  Now  and  then  one 
may  be  found  that  possesses  the  qualities  required 
in  a  polo  pony,  but  the  Shan  never  takes  high  place  in 
this  class.  For  all  purposes,  however,  the  Shan  pony 
is  the  best  produced  in  Burma,  but  the  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand  even  for  these. 

Ponies  from  China  in  considerable  numbers  find 
their  way  overland  into  Burma,  but  the  long  and  tedious 
journey  reduces  them  in  flesh  and  ill  fits  them  for 
market.  They  fetch  low  prices,  and  are  bought  up  by 
dealers  who  put  them  in  better  condition,  break  them 
to  the  saddle  and  harness,  and  then  sell  at  really  good 
prices. 

The  Waler  i>ony  or  horse  measures  from  13J  to  14J 
hands,  has  fine,  but  strong  bone,  a  good  neck,  well 
"ribbed  up,"  strong  quarters,  generally  black  cup- 
shaped  hoofs,  medium  head,  medium  ear,  and  tine 
eye.  The  cross  between  the  native  mares  of  the 
Western  States,  and  finely  pedigreed  stallions,  would 
be  just  the  style  of  pony  needed. 


Alfalfa  Hay  for  Horses. 

California  farmers  have  had  lots  of  experience  with 
alfalfa  hay  for  horses,  and  they  may  be  interested  to 
compare  their  conclusion  with  those  which  we  find 
collected  by  the  Breeders1  (lazctte,  as  follows,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  breeding  quality  of  mares: 

Montana. — Well-cured  alfalfa  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  mares  getting  in  foal.  If  it  did  there 
would  be  very  few  foals  on  the  farms  of  the  irrigated 
district  of  this  western  country.  I  have  lived  in  this 
western  country  for  fourteen  years,  and  practically 
all  the  farmers  feed  alfalfa  if  they  have  it,  and  I 
never  heard  of  any  difficulty  in  getting  mares  in  foal. 
Personally  I  have  had  little  to  do  in  breeding  horses, 
but  I  have  handled  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  such  animals  when  fed  almost  exclusively  on 
alfalfa,  both  summer  and  winter,  breed  just  as  regu- 
larly and  gain  just  as  vigorous  offspring. —  F.  B. 
LntFJ  ki.i). 

WYOMING. — Alfalfa  hay  is  very  good  feed  for  brood 
mares,  or  females  of  any  kind  of  livestock  at  breed- 
ing time.  Alfalfa  is  a  softening  feed,  because  of  the 
large  quantities  of  water  which  animals  drink  when 
fed  upon  it.  Flushing  the  female  at  breeding  time  is 
a  well  recognized  practice  among  breeders,  and  alfalfa 
hay  will  assist  in  the  process.  We  feed  alfalfa  hay  to 
all  Our  breeding  stock  —  sows  included  —  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  prevents  conception. — 
G.  E.  Morton. 

Kansas. — Some  of  the  best  horse  breeders  and  rais- 
ers in  this  State  feed  alfalfa  to  their  breeding  horses 
practically  the  year  round,  either  as  hay,  or  allow 
them  to  run  on  the  alfalfa  pasture,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered by  far  the  best  roughage  to  be  had,  but  it  must 
be  judiciously  fed,  especially  to  horses  that  are  not 
working  or  that  do  not  get  the  proper  amount  of  exer- 
cise. To  our  brood  mares  on  the  college  farm  we  feed 
alfalfa  hay  practically  the  year  round,  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  have  all  of  it  that  they  will  eat,  making 
part  of  their  roughness  prairie  hay. 

I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  alfalfa  pre- 
venting mares  from  getting  in  foal,  and  our  experience 
here  would  certainly  indicate  that  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  of  anything  of  this  kind  occurring,  as  we 
have  mares  that  have  produced  colts  four  yearw  in 
succession,  and  their  principal  roughness  the  year 
round  has  been  alfalfa. — R.  J.  K  INZER. 

Nkhkaska. — Well-cured  alfalfa  hay  will  not  pre- 
vent mares  from  getting  in  foal.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  compared  with  many  other  forms  of  roughage,  it, 
has  the  opi>osite  effect.  It  is  a  well  known  fai  t  that 
oftentimes  animals  which  will  not  become  pregnant 
on  dry  feed  will  do  so  when  turned  to  pasture  in  the 
spring.  It  seems  that  food  of  a  succulent  character  is 
much  more  conducive  to  reproduction  than  dry  un- 
palatable food.  While  cured  alfalfa  hay  is  not  like 
fresh  grass,  at  the  same  time  it  is  much  more  succu- 
lent and  palatable  than  ordinary  hay.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  experiments  that  have  been  performed  along 
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this  line,  but  having  investigated  carefully  the  feed- 
ing qualities  of  alfalfa  hay,  I  feel  safe  in  making  the 
assertion  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  feed  for  breeding 
animals.  It  is  wonderfully  rich  in  protein  and  min- 
eral matter,  both  of  which  are  very  much  needed  in 
the  development  of  the  young  in  utero.  It  must  be 
fed  to  mares  or  any  horses  very  carefully,  as  it  is  so 
much  relished  that  overheating  often  takes  place.  It 
furthermore  has  a  large  leaf  surface,  which  causes  the 
plant  to  absorb  and  hold  a  great  deal  of  moisture  if  it 
is  rained  upon  or  left  out  in  the  heavy  dew.  If  it  is 
put  in  the  mow  or  stack  before  it  is  thoroughly  dried 
out,  it  will  blacken  and  become  very  dusty.  Alfalfa, 
therefore,  like  clover,  sometimes  causes  heaves  in 
horses,  and  is  not  always  to  be  recommended  except 
to  those  who  are  extremely  careful  in  its  use.  Good 
alfalfa  hay  is  most  excellent  forage  for  brood  mares, 
and  for  growing  colts  when  intelligently  used. — H.  R. 
Smith. 

Colorado. — There  is  very  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  breeders  of  all  kinds  of  livestock  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  alfalfa  upon  the  breeding  organs  of 
both  male  and  female  animals.  A  great  many  farm- 
ers of  northern  Colorado  have  made  a  practice  of 
feeding  their  mares  very  largely  on  alfalfa  hay,  and 
have  noticed  no  marked  ill  effects  from  its  use.  It  is 
the  practice,  however,  to  feed  quite  extensively  of  the 
stems  of  the  hay  that  have  been  refused  by  the  lambs 
where  lamb  feeding  is  carried  on.  Two  or  three  draft 
mares  on  the  college  farm  have  never  eaten  any  other 
kind  of  hay  except  alfalfa  from  birth  until  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age.  Under  these  conditions  they  have 
bred  regularly  and  have  produced  good  strong  vigor- 
ous foals. 

Personally,  however,  I  am  not  favorable  to  the  feed- 
ing of  brood  mares  when  they  are  in  foal  on  fodder 
composed  entirely  of  alfalfa  hay,  particularly  if  the  hay 
is  green  and  succulent  and  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  leaves.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  a  good 
many  in  the  West  that  where  mares  are  fed  entirely 
on  hay  of  this  sort  there  has  been  a  serious  loss  of 
foals,  abortion  being  frequent  when  advanced  seven  to 
ten  months  in  pregnancy.  Others  carry  their  foals, 
but  the  colts  come  weak  and  with  very  little  vitality 
frequently.  My  personal  experience  has  been  that 
there  is  much  more  danger  from  excessive  alfalfa  hay 
feeding  to  males  than  to  females.  Bulls  in  particular 
that  have  been  fed  for  two  or  more  years  on  alfalfa 
hay  without  any  pasturage  will  become  doubtful 
breeders.  The  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  combine  some 
other  kind  of  forage  with  alfalfa  hay  for  any  kind  of 
breeding  stock,  using  choice  first  cutting  alfalfa  for 
horses  especially. — W.  L.  Cahlvlk. 


The  Dairy. 


Vetches  in  the  Silo. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Springer,  of  Holley,  Oregon,  gives  the 
Homestead  his  experience  with  handling  vetches  in 
the  silo.  As  many  of  our  readers  are  finding  vetches 
good  growers,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
rainy  season,  they  may  wish  to  know  how  to  handle 
them  in  the  silo. 

Will  say,  first,  there  is  no  trouble  in  keeping  vetch 
silage  put  in  whole  if  the  silo  is  air  tight  and  the  vetch 
is  put  in  properly.  The  reason  I  have  siloed  it  that 
way  was  lack  of  means  to  buy  cutting  machinery  and 
isolation  from  neighbors  to  assist  in  putting  it  in  the 
silo,  and  another  thing — I  find  it  cheaper  to  build  silos 
than  to  get  the  necessary  cutting  apparatus.  Of  course, 
it  takes  more  room  to  hold  the  same  amount  of  silage 
uncut  than  it  does  cut,  but  the  difference  is  not  so 
great  as  might  be  supposed.  The  vetch  is  ready  to  be 
put  in  when  there  are  three  or  four  blooms  to  the  stalk 
and  will  do  to  silo  till  peas  begin  to  form  in  the  pod. 
Of  course,  the  first  cut  is  the  best,  but  the  last  is  a 
great  improvement  over  dry  feed  exclusively.  And 
another  thing,  when  putting  in  the  silo  it  will  take  at 
least  10  days  to  get  a  good  fill  in,  as  it  settles  so  fast 
alter  once  the  silo  is  full,  and  even  then  when  finally 
settled  will  not  be  over  two-thirds  full.  I  am  only 
speaking  from  personal  experience.  I  keep  filling  as 
the  green  vetch  settles  till  it  does  not  settle  any  more 
to  speak  of.  Then  I  put  about  one  foot  of  coarse  mate- 
rial (I  use  green  fern)  on  top  wet  down,  put  a  lot  of 
boards  on  that  and  weight  down  with  a  lot  of  rock  to 
make  it  settle  even  and  exclude  the  air.  In  that  way 
1  have  practically  all  the  silage  1  put  in,  but  if  I  neg- 
lect this  latter  precaution,  I  lose  from  12  to  18  in.  of 
the  top  of  the  silage,  which  is  quite  an  item. 

I  put  in  with  a  double-harpoon  fork,  and  pull  the 
fork  load  all  to  pieces  and  scatter  around  the  outside 
and  tramp  that  hard  all  the  time.  Keep  the  outside 
the  highest,  the  dropping  of  the  load  in  center  will 
keep  that  hard  enough,  and  if  I  do  not  look  out  it  will 
be  the  highest  at  last  when  taken  out.  The  reason  in 
keeping  outside  highest  is  to  prevent  the  silage  from 
falling  away  from  the  walls  (when  it  is  going  through 
the  heating  process)  and  letting  in  air  that  will  rot  all 
it  comes  in  contact  with.    I  never  put  salt  or  do  any- 


thing but  put  it  in  the  green  wet  vetch  (the  wetter  the 
better)  and  tramp  it  in  good  and  hard;  scatter  it 
around  well  and  it  comes  out  all  right. 

Last  season  I  had  trouble  getting  material  early 
enough  for  my  second  silo,  so  I  had  to  put  it  up  right 
in  the  time  I  should  have  been  filling  it — and  the 
result  was  the  vetch  got  too  far  advanced  to  make 
good  silage,  but  I  put  it  in  just  the  same  and  wet  it 
down  often  as  I  proceeded  with  the  filling,  and  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well  in  keeping  it,  but  when  I  quit  off 
feeding  from  the  first  silo  and  began  feeding  that,  my 
cows  went  down  in  their  milk  and  stayed  down;  I 
cannot  say  how  much,  but  enough  to  make  quite  a 
difference  in  my  cream  check,  probably  $5  per  month 
with  seven  cows,  and  that,  too,  with  an  increase  in 
concentrates  to  try  to  overcome  the  difference  in  the 
feeding  value  of  the  silage. 

From  what  I  have  observed  I  would  say  I  have 
secured  the  best  results  from  silage  when  cut  in  its 
most  vigorous  growth,  when  blooms  begin  to  show 
pretty  freely.  If  cut  sooner  it  is  pretty  sappy  and  the 
plant  has  not  near  attained  its  growth  and  as  only 
occasionally  the  aftergrowth  will  pay  to  cut,  siloing 
too  soon  prevents  gathering  a  full  crop  off  from  the 
ground,  and  as  it  is  with  me  this  is  quite  an  item. 


A  Fine  California  Cow. 

Mr.  Guy  H.  Miller,  of  French  Camp,  San  Joaquin 
county,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  his  cow: 

Jersey  cow  Signora  Bruce,  No.  154547,  A.  J.  C.  C, 
a  member  of  Venadera  herd  of  registered  Jerseys; 
also  an  account  of  her  yearly  authenticated  fat  test 
made  under  the  rules  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club:  I  have  just  received  word  from  the  club  that 
the  report  of  this  test  has  been  found  correct  in  every 
particular,  and  with  her  score  of  87  J  points,  admits 
the  cow  to  Class  A  in  the  Register  of  Merit. 

Signora  Bruce  was  six  years  of  age  at  the  beginning 
of  the  test.  She  was  fed  during  the  366  days  1,282  lb. 
ground  barley,  282  lb.  caproco  oil  meal,  ran  on  very 
poor  pasture  about  four  months,  and  was  fed  good 
alfalfa  hay  night  and  morning  throughout  the  test. 

This  cow  is  light  orange  fawn  with  a  little  white, 
weighs  about  1,000  lb.  She  is  of  the  Tennessee  strain 
in  her  lines  of  breeding  on  both  sire  and  dam's  side, 
carrying  the  blood  of  the  most  celebrated  animals  of 
this  famous  strain.  Her  sire,  Harry  B.  Gordon,  I 
purchased  as  a  calf  from  the  Charter  Oak  herd  in 
Ohio.  Her  dam,  Janet  Bruce,  is  from  Elwell  Farm 
in  Tennessee. 

Harry  B.  Gordon  has  become  eligible  to  entry  in 
the  Register  of  merit  through  the  performance  of  his 
daughters  in  Venadera  herd  that  have  made  yearly 
authenticated  tests.  A  detailed  statement  of  her 
year's  work  is  as  follows: 

Milk,  lb.         Fat,  ft.      Fat,  lb. 


First  month,  31  clays  1,194.50  5.37  64.14 

Second     "  31  "   1,119.43  5.48  61.34 

Third       "  28  "                               928.93  4.95  45.98 

Fourth    "  31  "                             891.37  5.10  45.46 

Fifth        "  30  "  ..  187.75  5.16  40.56 

Sixth       "  31  "                               692.87  5.80  40.18 

Beveiltb  "  30  "                               572.56  5.59  32.00 

Eighth    "  31  "                             581.32  5.99  34.82 

Ninth       "  31  "                               560.68  6.02  33.75 

Tenth      "  30  "                               505.56  6.12  30.94 

Eleventh"  31  "                               475.50  6.40  30.43 

Twelfth  "  30  "                             376.93  7.46  28.07 


Total  365  8,686:78  487.67 


On  a  basis  of  85  %  fat,  the  487  lb.  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  573  lb.  of  butter. 


New  Work  of  the  Dairy  Bureau. 

Additional  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  of  California  by  the  last  Legislature. 
It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  to  enforce  ,two  new 
laws  which  prohibit  the  adulteration  of  dairy  products, 
aiming  particularly  at  milk,  cream,  and  condensed 
milk.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bureau  members  held  last 
week,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  proceed  at  once 
with  the  assistance  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  to 
secure  evidence,  if  possible,  against  those  who  may  be 
violating  the  law  and  cause  their  prosecution.  In 
order  that  the  public  may  be  warned  of  the  existence 
of  the  new  laws,  the  following  circular  is  being  widely 
circulated  by  the  Dairy  Bureau: 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  two  laws 
were  enacted  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  dairy 
products,  which  are  now  in  effect  and  to  which  your 
attention  is  called.  Complete  copies  of  these  laws 
may  be  secured  from  the  State  Dairy  Bureau.  Your 
attention  is  especially  called  to  the  following  features: 

A.  All  persons  who  sell  dairy  products  are  liable 
to  prosecution  if  they  violate  any  of  their  provisions. 
The  laws  specially  include  restaurant  keepers,  hotel 
keepers,  and  boarding-house  keepers,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral dealers  in  milk,  cream,  and  dairy  products.  No 
restaurant,  hotel,  or  boarding-house  keeper  may  use 
the  words  '  milk  '  or  '  cream  '  on  their  bills  of  fare,  or 
otherwise  in  the  way  of  an  offer  of  these  articles  for 
sale  to  the  public,  unless  the  article  delivered,  when 


called  for,  is  not  adulterated,  under  the  meaning  of 
these  laws. 

B.  Milk  and  products  of  milk  are  adulterated 
under  these  laws  and  their  sale  is  prohibited  in  the 
following  cases,  among  others: 

1.  If  any  chemical  preservative  is  contained  in 
them.  (Common  salt  is  permitted  in  butter  and 
cheese). 

2.  If  an  artificial  coloring  matter  is  contained  in  milk 
or  cream.  (Harmless  coloring  matter  is  permitted  in 
butter  and  cheese). 

3.  If  milk  does  not  contain  3%  or  more  of  butter  fat 
and  8.5  fc  of  other  solids. 

4.  If  cream  does  not  contain  18%  or  more  of  butter 
fat. 

5.  If  condensed  or  evaporated  milk  does  not  contain 
28%  or  more  of  milk  solids,  of  which  not  less  than 
27.5%  is  milk  fat. 

6.  If  butter  does  not  contain  80  %  or  more  of  butter 
fat  and  is  not  free  from  rancidity. 

7.  If  all  labels  or  descriptive  matter  appearing  upon 
packages  or  receptacles  of  dairy  products  are  mislead- 
ing with  reference  to  the  definitions  and  standards 
prescribed  by  the  laws. 

C.  The  minimum  fine  provided  for  violating  either 
of  the  two  laws  referred  to  is  $25  or  10  days  in  jail, 
and  the  maximum  fine  is  $200  or  60  days  in  jail. 

D.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  and  notice  is 
hereby  given  to  all  citizens  in  the  State  that  they  will 
be  vigorously  enforced. 

State  Dairy  Bureau, 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secy. 


A  Bull  That  Works  for  His  Board. 


C.  T.  Rossiter,  of  New  Hampshire,  writing  to 
Hoard's  Dairyman  of  a  herd  he  visited  says:  "The 
bull  at  the  head  of  herd,  Golden  Hamley  59875  A.  J. 
C.  C,  works  in  tread  power  to  run  milking  machines 
and  separator.  He  is  without,  doubt  the  only  mature 
bull  that  can  milk." 


The  Field. 


Cle&riug  Land  in  the  Coast  Region. 

Conditions  in  our  upper  coast  counties  somewhat 
resemble  those  farther  up  the  coast,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  clearing  which  Mr.  L.  K.  Cogswell,  of 
Chehalis,  Washington,  writes  for  the  Pacific  Home- 
stead, will  be  found  very  suggestive.  He  says  begin 
as  quickly  as  possible,  as  he  clears  in  the  summer 
time.  Engage  a  few  good  workmen  and  begin  on  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  land.  First,  cut  down  close  every 
living  thing;  cut  off  all  limbs  from  trees  of  any  size 
and  cut  down  all  trees  into  say  12-foot  lengths,  and 
every  place  they  cross  each  other,  cut  them  off.  Use 
thin  axes  and  stout  thiu  brush  hooks  and  a  strong 
scythe  for  very  high  brush.  Keep  all  tools  sharp  as 
can  be.  Over  three-quarters  of  the  work  is  done 
easiest  and  best  with  the  brush  hook.  Whenever  cut- 
ting tall  timber  and  groves,  work  on  the  lea  side,  also 
making  an  undercut  on  that  side,  then  do  your  main 
cutting  on  the  other  side,  and  the  breeze  will  open  up 
your  cuts  and  do  a  quarter  of  the  work.  Before  the 
brush  begins  to  dry,  crack  the  big  logs  with  powder 
and  saw  up  rotten  logs  and  tear  them  to  pieces  as 
much  as  possible  so  they  will  dry  out.  Cut  down  all 
you  possibly  can  until  about  the  last  of  July,  finish- 
ing with  the  smallest  stuff  that  will  dry  quickly.  [The 
work  can  be  continued  later  in  California,  as  the  rain 
is  less  and  comes  later  in  the  fall. — Ed.] 

Early  in  August  go  rapidly  over  the  entire  slashing 
and  cut  what  few  sprouts  and  weeds  spring  up,  so  as 
to  have  everything  just  as  dry  as  possible  and  packed 
as  close  to  the  ground  as  you  can  and  all  lay  one  way. 
Apply  for  a  permit  of  two  or  three  different  days,  run- 
ning from  September  10  to  20,  to  burn  your  slashing, 
and  burn  at  10  to  11  o'clock  on  the  first  of  the  dates 
you  have  a  good  sun  and  wind.  If  a  rain  comes  a 
couple  of  weeks  ahead  of  your  dates,  it  cracks  the 
bark,  and  as  soon  as  dry  again  you  get  a  far  better 
burn.  Engage  several  good  active  men  a  couple  of 
hours  to  sit  and  watch  your  fires  on  the  forenoon  you 
burn.  Set  out  just  as  many  fires  as  you  can  all  around 
the  piece,  heading  the  piece  into  your  slashing  and 
whip  out  with  wet  sacks  or  evergreen  bushes  or  moist 
dirt  all  fires  that  try  to  lead  out.  Fifteen  minutes 
after  your  six  men  start  a  lot  of  fires,  if  they  are  quick 
at  it,  the  slashing  will  be  so  hot,  wind  from  every  way 
will  rush  toward  it  and  within  an  hour  you  should 
have  a  grand  conflagration  fighting  it  out  in  the  mid- 
dle surrounded  by  a  big  margin  of  ashes  and  burnt- 
over  ground  that  will  leave  other  property  safe  if  your 
men  watch  and  put  out  sparks  as  they  fall  outside. 
While  if  you  try  to  burn  with  one  or  two  men  from 
one  side  you  will  either  get  a  poor  burn  or  such  a 
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hot  one  it  will  drive  through  and  get  such  headway  it 
will  run  into  green  timber  and  be  so  hot  and  smoky 
the  lea  side  men  cannot  work  there. 

The  day  after  you  burn  put  all  the  force  you  can  on 
and  throw  the  few  scattered  pieces  into  the  shattered 
stumps  and  logs  and  every  evening  as  you  quit  work 
set  the  piles  afire.  They  burn  best  in  the  evening  and 
fires  die  down  so  smoke  will  not  bother  your  work 
through  the  day.  If  you  have  many  butt  logs  and 
wet  logs  pile  in  big  heaps  to  dry  out  and  burn  in  No- 
vember or  early  December.  If  you  want  to  plow  the 
laud  pull  the  roots  at  once,  but  if  you  can  wait  it  is  far 
cheaper  to  seed  the  ground  just  as  quick  as  ashes  are 
cold;  six  pounds  of  timothy  and  four  pounds  of  me- 
dium red  clover  per  acre  if  clay  high  ground.  If 
swale  or  wet  low  ground  use  timothy  and  alsike  clo- 
ver, or  if  very  wet  and  somewhat  swampy  sow  red- 
top  and  aliske  clover.  [These  grasses  are  only  for  the 
(«•(  an  side  of  the  Coast  Ilange  in  northern  California 
and  the  valleys  in  the  interior  north  of  Mt.  Shasta. — 
Ed.]  Ditch  off  the  water,  running  one  ditch  through 
the  lowest  place  and  two  others  around  the  margins  to 
draw  off  all  seepage  from  the  higher  ground;  make  all 
ditches  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  seems  neces- 
sary, which  will  carry  water  off  quickly  and  still  work 
if  ditches  get  partly  filled  up,  as  they  are  sure  to  unless 
the  dirt  is  well  thrown  back  and  bridges  made  for 
stock  to  cross. 


The  Sugar  Beet. 


Beet  Sugar  Progress  in  California,  1906. 


My  CHA.BI.Bfl  P.  Sayi.dk,  In  Report  No.  81  of  the  Bureau  of  i'lant 
Industry  of  the  United  Htates  Department  of  Agriculture. 

California  is  now  actively  engaged  in  beet-sugar 
production,  standing  second  in  amount  produced. 
Owing  to  the  large  amounts  of  sugar  landed  in  the 
State  for  refining  from  outside  sources,  competition  in 
the  market  is  somewhat  severe.  This  was  especially 
true  during  the  past  season.  In  common  with  all 
other  coast  shipping  interests,  this  industry  is  looking 
forward  to  the  Panama  canal  as  a  means  of  alleviating 
stu  b  conditions.  It  will  affect  the  market  for  sugar 
and  that  of  the  other  products  in  which  it  is  used. 

Two  new  factories  were  built  in  the  State  last  year. 
Beets  were  grown  for  these  under  irrigation  conditions. 
Most  of  the  new  districts  under  contemplation  are  also 
in  irrigated  districts.  Beets  are  usually  of  high  qual- 
ity. Where  sufficient  water  is  av  ailable  for  irrigation 
and  the  land  is  properly  handled  and  fertilized,  the 
yields  are  good. 

Historical. — The  first  successful  plant  operated  in 
the  United  States  was  at  Alvarado,  in  Alameda 
county,  near  San  Francisco.  It  has  now  been  enlarged 
and  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle of  the  old  factory  now  in  existence.  It  has,  how- 
ever, through  its  long  successful  career,  established  a 
permanent  condition  of  beet  production  such  as  we 
may  well  look  for  eventually  in  connection  with  more 
of  our  factories.  It  has  gone  through  all  the  phases  of 
discouragement  due  to  drought,  disease,  pests,  and 
other  things  affecting  the  production  of  beets.  These 
things  are  found  to  affect  the  beet  crop  through  a  long 
series  of  years  the  same  as  other  crops,  and  not  more 
often  or  accompanied  with  more  hazard.  Seasons 
have  occurred  in  this  district  when  there  was  a  failure 
to  produce  sufficient  beets  to  run  the  factory  except 
short  campaigns.  In  a  new  district  such  an  occurrence 
would  be  most  discouraging.  Its  effect  would  be  felt 
for  several  years  to  come.  This  demonstrates  that 
confidence  in  this  new  industry  can  only  be  assured 
after  several  years'  experience. 

I  have  called  attention  in  previous  reports  to  the 
fact  that  some  years  ago  California  built  factories  be- 
yond its  assured  production  of  beets.  Several  factories 
were  built  in  a  short  period.  Soon  after  droughts 
occurred  aud  diseases  attacked  the  fields,  giving  Cali- 
fornia factories  short  runs  for  several  years.  Each  of 
these  districts  has  been  gradually  increasing  its  beet- 
producing  capacity  and  working  up  confidence  similar 
to  that  at  Alvarado.  While  several  of  the  plants 
were  enlarged  during  the  past  few  years,  no  factories 
have  been  installed  until  the  past  season,  when  two 
additional  new  ones  were  built.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
assurances  that  the  old  ones  have  sufficiently  devel- 
oped the  productive  resources  of  their  districts  to 
assure  ample  supplies  of  beets. 

Most  of  the  factories  in  California  are  large — consid- 
erably above  the  average.  It  has  two  of  the  largest 
factories  in  the  United  States,  and  one  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  with  one  exception.  Most  of  the 
older  factories  were  built  on  the  coast,  or  near  it.  This 
was  largely  due  to  natural  conditions  favorable  to  beet 
production.  On  the  coast  side  of  the  mountain  ranges 
in  California  water  seeps  or  percolates  through  the 
substrata  of  the  soil  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
To  plants  this  affords  a  system  of  subirrigation.  Until 
the  last  few  years  very  few  of  the  beets  grown  in  the 
State  were  irrigated.  Between  the  middle  of  January 
and  the  first  of  March,  as  a  rule,  the  State  has  consid- 


erable rainfall,  under  normal  conditions  the  precipita- 
tion ranging  from  10  to  25  inches.  During  this  period, 
for  most  of  the  coast  valleys  south  of  San  Francisco, 
the  weather  is  quite  favorable  to  planting  and  growing 
crops,  particularly  the  root  crops.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  to  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  districts  near  San  Francisco.  This 
part  of  the  State  is  better  and  later  supplied  with  rain- 
fall iu  the  spring.  Under  these  conditions  the  beets 
germinate  and  grow  to  a  considerable  size  before  the 
cessation  of  rain.  By  the  time  the  dry  weather  comes 
on  the  beet  roots  have  gone  down  to  considerable  depth, 
reaching  the  strata  moistened  by  subirrigation  through 
natural  drainage  ami  seepage  from  the  mountains. 
This  carries  the  beets  on  to  maturity. 

While  originally  beet  growing  in  these  coast  valleys 
was  dependent  exclusively  on  winter  rains,  the  indus- 
try has  been  augmented  in  recent  years  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  irrigation.  As  a  rule  such  irrigation  is 
depended  on  to  alleviate  conditions  in  case  of  drought. 
Suhdrainage  of  water  from  the  mountains,  thrdugh 
these  valleys  to  the  ocean,  affords  many  opportunities 
for  securing  deep  artesian  wells.  Many  of  these  are 
utilized  in  irrigating  lands. 

Two  new  factories — one  at  Visalia,  the  other  near 
Chico — are  built  in  valleys  on  the  east  side  of  the  Coast 
Range,  depending  generally  on  irrigation.  They  have 
conditions  entirely  different  from  those  generally  ob- 
taining around  the  older  factories.  Both  of  these  are 
in  the  inland  basin  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the 
range  of  mountains  east,  into  which  comes  the  natural 
drainage  from  mountains  on  both  sides,  affording  re- 
sources for  irrigation.  These  valleys  are  very  produc- 
tive, especially  the  Sacramento  valley,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  which  covers  a  large  area,  upon 
which  are  grown  the  cereals,  fruit,  root,  and  hay  crops. 
Throughout  there  are  many  of  these  inland  districts, 
well  watered  and  resourceful,  capable  of  engaging  in 
sugar-beet  production.  No  doubt  the  work  of  these 
two  factories  will  demonstrate  its  feasibility  and  lead 
to  the  construction  in  the  near  future  of  many  new 
factories  in  this  interior  part  of  the  State.  It  appears 
probable  several  will  be  located  in  the  Sacramento 
River  valley. 

California  has  an  extensive  and  rapidly  growing 
fruit  industry.  Its  distance  from  market  makes  pre- 
serving and  canning,  especially  of  the  perishable 
varieties  of  fruit,  desirable.  In  these  processes  sugar 
is  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  these  industries  the  demand  for  sugar  in  the 
State  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Sugar  beets  are  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  crops 
for  rotation  and  soil  improvement.  Many  of  the  val- 
leys are  devoted  to  growing  small  grain.  It  is  found 
necessary  occasionally  to  summer  fallow  the  grain 
lands,  cultivating  down  the  weeds,  and  resting  the 
land.  By  using  sugar  beets  in  rotation  the  same  thing 
can  be  better  accomplished,  and  an  additional  crop 
secured. 

For  growing  beets  conditions  were  very  favorable  in 
the  State  during  the  past  season.  To  the  beet-sugar 
industry  it  was  the  most  profitable  year  of  its  history 
in  the  State. 


Horticulture. 


The  Weather  and  Orange  Dropping  and 
Puffing. 


These  troubles  of  the  orange  seem  to  be  less  than 
usual  this  year.    The  Redlands  Facta  says  ! 

In  considering  the  excellence  of  the  past  orange 
season,  the  growers  have  been  overlooking  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  some  of  the  conditions  which  have 
been  important  contributors  to  the  successes.  Nut 
the  least  of  these,  to  the  late  shipper  has  been  the  per- 
sistence with  which  the  fruit  has  retained  it  hold  upon 
the  trees.  To  the  present  time  there  has  been  prac- 
tically none  of  the  fruit  to  drop.  One  of  the  usual 
losses  has  been  thereby  eliminated.  Last  year  the 
grouhd  in  about  all  the  groves  not  picked  early  in  the 
season  was  thickly  strewn  with  fallen  fruit  before  the 
middle  of  April,  or  a  full  month  before  the  present 
date.  Yet  this  year  the  season  has  gone  right  along 
without  any  of  the  fruit  dropping. 

How  is  this  accounted  for?  Different  growers  have 
varying  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fruit  dropping, 
one  of  the  most  generally  accepted  being  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  trees  for  the  next  crop,  it  being  pointed  out 
that  the  preparation  for  a  proceeding  crop  of  fruit, 
after  the  ripening  of  the  oranges  upon  the  trees, 
naturally  directs  the  substance  of  the  trees  iu  another 
direction  than  the  support  of  a  crop  already  matured. 
With  this  turning  of  the  sap  of  the  trees  into  other 
channels  would  loosen  the  hold  of  the  orange  upon  the 
stem,  and  the  fruit  would  more  easily  be  shaken  from 
its  place  upon  the  tree.  Another  is  that  the  hot  dry 
weather  so  affects  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  with- 
draws it  from  the  trees  as  to  cause  the  stem  to  dry  and 
the  fruit  to  drop.  This  latter  theory  seems  to  have 
been  strengthened  by  this  season's  exj>erience.  For 
the  weather  has  been  more  cloudy  and  the  atmos- 
phere contained  more  moisture  than  usual,  so  the  trees 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  withering  effect  of  the 
dry  heat  usually  prevalent  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
There  have  been  less  of  the  dry  wind  storms  than 
commonly  experienced  in  Redlands,  also  supporting 
the  latter  theory. 

Another  condition  which  has  been  made  less  of 
than  its  importance  would  seem  to  justify  is  tin- 
absence  of  heavy  winds  during  the  past  winter.  But 
one  heavy  wind  has  occurred  during  the  entire  winter 
that  was  heavy  enough  to  cause  the  oranges  to  be 
scratched  or  bruised,  and  this  was  early  iu  the  season, 
the  fruit  being  gathered  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter, 
so  as  to  leave  the  best  oranges  for  fancy  pac  king. 

The  absence  of  puffing  has  been  referred  to  repeat- 
edly, and  this  is  not  to  be  overlooked  as  an  element 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  season's  orange 
business.  To  this  add  the  more  careful  handling 
given  the  crop,  the  cool  weather  and  other  conditions 
incident  to  the  carrying  part  of  the  business,  con- 
tributing to  a  season  free  from  decay  in  transit. 


Bettf.kavia. — The  plant  located  at  this  place,  of 
500  tons  capacity,  lias  been  operating  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Union  Sugar  Co.,  which  also  controls  the 
factory  at  Alvarado.  The  company  had  intended  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  during  the  past  year 
by  the  installation  of  a  new  750-ton  diffusion  battery. 
This  machinery  was  at  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of 
the  earthquake  and  fire  and  was  more  or  less  dam- 
aged. On  account  of  delaying  the  adjustment  of  in- 
surance the  foctory  was  compelled  to  start  with  the  old 
battery. 

From  the  beginning  this  factory  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  operated  in  this  State.  Beets  give 
good  yields  of  excellent  quality.  Some  of  the  beets 
grown  for  it  are  planted  before  the  winter  months; 
others  are  planted  in  succession  during  these  months. 
This  results  in  a  greatly  prolonged  harvest  or  rather  a 
succession  of  harvests.  The  management  is  able,  as  a 
rule,  to  secure  all  the  contracts  desired.  <  >n  account  of 
the  large  acreage  planted  aud  the  long  season  for 
maturing  beets,  its  campaigns  are  usually  of  consid- 
erable length. 

The  agricultural  district  surrounding  the  factory  has 
a  fine  irrigation  system,  and  most  of  the  beets  are 
grown  under  irrigation.  The  past  season  was  most 
favorable.  Results  of  the  campaign  are  regarded  as 
the  best  in  the  experience  of  the  factory. 

(TO  UK  CONCLUDED  NEXT  ISSUE.) 


The  horses  of  the  Japanese  cavalry  are  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  world.  Although  the  record  of  the  army 
in  Manchuria  was  good,  competent  military  critics 
aver  that  if  a  cavalry  force  of  any  great  strength  had 
been  opposed  to  them  the  horse  forces  of  the  Mikado 
would  have  been  swept  away  like  chaff.  At  the 
time  of  the  allies'  invasion  of  China  some  of  the  richer 
Japanese  officers  purchased  steeds  of  Arabian  descent 
from  British  officers.  With  this  single  exception  no 
improved  strain  of  horse  has  been  introduced  into  the 
island  kingdom  from  time  immemorial  until  the  for- 
eign consuls  began  sending  foreign  horses  to  the  home 
land. 


Experience  With  Lippia. 


Edward  F.  Adams,  who  is  a  discerning  amateur 
in  the  growth  of  ornamental  plants  in  his  garden  near 
the  Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco,  makes  the 
following  contribution  to  knowledge  of  the  availa- 
bility of  Lippia  repens  for  lawn  purposes :  Lippia, 
the  new  lawn  plant  introduced  within  a  few  years,  is 
making  great  headway  in  the  State.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  it  looks  quite  as  well  as  grass, 
and  does  not  require  half  the  water  or  one-tenth  of 
the  attention.  The  one  objection  which  the  writer 
has  found  is  its  persistent  determination  to  rest  during 
about  two  or  three  months  of  the  year,  when  it  is  not 
at  all  pretty  to  look  at.  One  or  two  cuttings  during 
the  summer  with  the  lawn  mower  is  quite  sufficient, 
and  if  it  be  left  with  a  pretty  good  growth  in  the  fall 
the  plant  will  remain  reasonably  green  a  long  time 
after  it  has  stopped  growing.  In  the  end,  however,  it 
will  turn  brown  and  must  be  cut  off,  when  it  may 
remain  for  some  little  time  without  showing  any 
green.  It  depends  on  the  spring.  This  very  cold 
spring  the  lippia  did  not  start  to  grow  in  this  city 
until  about  the  middle  of  April,  but  the  writer's  plot 
is  situated  on  a  hill  in  one  of  the  coldest  spots  in  San 
Francisco.  In  warmer  parts  of  the  State  the  brown 
period  is  probably  much  shorter  than  in  this  city.  To 
get  a  good  lawn  in  the  first  yeap  the  plants  should  l>e 
tiet  about  six  inches  apart  each  way,  although  iu 
places  warmer  than  this  city  the  plants  may  cover  the 
ground  the  first  year  if  set  12  Inches  apart.  Lippia 
likes  a  reasonable  amount  of  heat,  aud  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  rather  slow  in  covering  the  ground  and  rather 
scanty  in  growth  in  shaded  spots.  It  is  said  that  it 
can  smother  most  weeds  and  grasses,  as  to  which  we 
do  not  know,  for  we  have  pulled  all  weeds  as  they 
appeared.  Some  of  the  papers  are  calling  lippia  a 
'grass,'  which  of  course  it  is  not.  It  belongs  to  the 
herbena  family.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  it  will 
'  thrive  '  on  the  poorest  soil  and  almost  without  water. 
We  do  not  think  so. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Imported  Fowl. — Pleasanton  Times: 
Some  thoroughbred  Minoreas  have 
been  imported  from  Germany  by  a 
local  breeder  who  has  lately  established 
at  Sunol,  and  intends  making  his  estab- 
lishment for  the  propagation  of  the 
Minorca  breed  the  largest  on  the  coast. 

BUTTE. 

Horticulturist  Visits  Gridley. 
Herald:  Thomas  Judd,  president  of 
the  Utah  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
arrived  iu  Gridley.  Mr.  Judd  has  a 
fine  fruit  and  general  farm  in  southern 
Utah,  where  climatic  conditions  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Califor- 
nia, though  the  region  is  not  favored 
with  the  equable  winters  of  the  coast. 
Mr  Judd  is  deeply  interested  in  the  hor- 
ti  ultural  possibilities  of  the  coast  and 
the  interniountain  country,  and  it  was 
with  a  view  of  getting  pointers  on  Cali- 
furn  a  methods  which  may  be  useful  to 
t  ie  fruit  men  of  his  own  State  that  he 
made  the  trip  into  this  part  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley.  Mr.  Judd  is  the 
dire  tor  of  the  Utah  exhibit  at  the  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Sacramento  next  fall,  his  State  having 
made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the 
purpose,  and  his  principal  object  in 
coming  to  the  State  was  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  space  for  the  display  of 
the  fine  fruit  and  farm  products  of  the 
irrigated  districts  of  Utah. 

Big  Cannery  Picnic. — The  Gridley 
cannery  picnic  for  1907  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  events  under 
that  popular  name.  Various  estimates 
place  the  number  of  people  present  from 
outside  at  from  4,000  to  6,000. 

Tomatoes. — James  Ownby  is  plant- 
ing tw  enty  acres  of  tomatoes  this  week. 
The  fruit  is  contracted  to  the  J.  K. 
Armsby  Co.  of  Yuba  City. 

FRESNO. 

IIaisins  Ui\ — Republican:  Many 
causes  conspire  to  produce  the  present 
high  price  of  raisins,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, accidental  and  temporary,  and 
others  essential  and  permanent.  Prob- 
ably no  combination  could  have  raised 
the  price  quite  as  high  as  compe- 
tition has  now  raised  it.  Monopoly 
may  be  as  effective  as  competition  if  it 
is  complete,  but  it  is  never  complete.  If 
the  packers  ever  combine  again,  the 
growers  may  have  to  do  the  same.  Bet- 
ter results  in  good  times  seem  to  flow 
for  the  present  from  the  natural  laws  of 
business,  provided  those  laws  work 
freely  at  all  points  of  the  transaction. 
Of  course,  aside  from  local  conditions 
and  competition,  natural  conditions  are 
exceptionally  favorable.  There  is  a 
bare  market  and  good  times.  The 
people  are  prosperous  and  the  knowledge 
of  seeded  raisins  has  at  last  spread  to  all 
of  them.  The  Spanish  raisin  crop,  and 
all  competing  fruit  crops,  are  short.  The 
raisin  crop,  this  year,  is  a  bonanza.  We 
can  hardly  look  to  see  it  so  good  every 
every  year. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Orange  Shipping. — Anaheim  Ga- 
zette: The  citrus  union  shipped  six  car- 
loads of  oranges  from  its  orchards  the 
past  week,  and  is  now  nearing  the  end 
of  a  very  busy  season  at  its  packing- 
house. Shipments  will  probably  con- 
tinue for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Fight  Parasites. — A  dispatch  from 
Los  Angeles  under  late  date  says  that  at 
a  meeting  of  the  horticultural  com- 
mission of  that  county  it  was  deter- 
mined to  inaugurate  a  rigid  campaign 
to  guard  agiinst  entrance  of  insect 
citrus  parasites  into  southern  California. 
The  State  authorities  will  be  asked  to 
declare  a  more  rigid  quarantine  against 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  a  horticultural 
quarantine  declared  for  Yuba  county, 
where  the  Florida  white  fly  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered.  Additional  in- 
spectors will  be  employed  in  all  citrus 
districts,  postmasters  are  asked  to  co- 
operate by  notifying  the  commission  of 
shipments  of  nursery  stock  from  other 
States,  and  the  unlicensed  removal  of 


trees  or  cuttings  from  one  district  to 
another  will  be  punished  by  arrest. 
This  action  is,  of  course,  prompted  by 
the  report  of  the  alleged  appearance  in 
Yuba  county  of  the  Florida  white  fly. 
It  is  now  claimed  by  the  Yuba  horti- 
cultural authorities  that  the  fly  found 
there  is  a  local  variety,  absolutely  harm- 
less as  far  as  citrus  trees  are  concerned. 

MENDOCINO. 

Elect  Officers. —  Dispatch- Demo- 
crat: The  directors  of  the  new  creamery 
company  elected  officers.  The  site  se- 
lected for  the  creamery  building  is  on 
State  street.  Over  $3,000  worth  of  stock 
has  been  sold  and  there  remains  about 
$3,000  worth  to  be  disposed  of.  It  is 
the  intention  to  go  ahead  with  the  enter- 
prise as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Sale  of  Hops. — Dispatch- Democrat: 
C.  C.  Donovan,  of  Santa  Rosa,  this  week 
bought  100  bales  of  hops  from  Zack 
Bartlett.  The  price  paid  was  seven 
cents,  with  the  stipulation  that  should 
Mr.  Bartlett  receive  more  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  crop,  180  bales,  he  is  to 
be  paid  the  difference  by  Mr.  Donovan. 

Low  Price  for  Hops.  —  Times: 
Ukiah  hop  growers,  who  have  held  on 
to  last  year's  crop,  received  an  offer  last 
week  of  6£  cents  per  pound.  They  re- 
fused to  sell  and  hope  to  receive  10  cents 
later  on.  There  are  about  4,500  bales 
on  hand  in  the  valley  and,  everything 
considered,  the  outlook  is  very  discour- 
aging. 

NAPA. 

Grape  Crop. — Register:  Vineyard- 
ists  and  wine  men  throughout  the  val- 
ley are  predicting  this  year  for  Napa 
valley  a  banner  year  for  the  grape  grow- 
ing industry.  The  weather  conditions 
up  to  the  present  time  have  been  most 
favorable,  with  the  result  that  the  vines 
are  filled  with  heavy,  healthy  looking 
clusters.  From  present  indications  this 
year's  grape  output  will  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  last  season's,  and  under  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son the  output  will  rank  close  with  the 
heaviest  of  the  valley.  Superintendent 
Hans  Hansen,  of  the  large  To  Kalon 
vineyards,  reports  the  best  of  conditions 
in  his  vineyards,  and  also  those  in  the 
neighborhood.  Every  species  of  grape 
is  prospering,  and  everything  points  to 
one  of  the  grape  growers'  most  success- 
ful seasons. 

PLACER. 
Shipping  Fruit. — Newcastle  News: 
Several  carloads  of  fruit  have  been 
shipped  by  local  shippers  during  the 
week.  The  cars  contain  apircots, 
cherries,  plums,  and  peaches  now. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Two-Pound  Navel. — Press:  One  of 
the  largest  oranges  that  have  ever  been 
on  exhibition  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce rooms  was  brought  in  this  morn- 
ing by  J.  Van  de  Grift.  The  specimen 
is  a  navel,  17  J  inches  in  circumference, 
and  was  grown  in  the  grove  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  It  weighs  two 
pounds,  which  proves  it  is  not  of  the 
pithy  nature  which  characterizes  so 
many  oranges  of  great  proportions. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Death  Valley  Figs. — Index:  Ship- 
ment of  figs  from  the  China  ranch,  on 
the  edge  of  Death  Valley,  has  com- 
menced. By  means  of  the  Tonopah  & 
Tidewater  railroad  the  China  ranch 
people  are  able  to  get  figs  to  the  Los 
Angeles  market  weeks  before  the  fruit 
in  this  locality  is  ripe. 

Beet  Season  Will  Be  Good. — 
Press:  E.  M.  Hall,  one  of  the  field 
superintendents  for  the  Union  Sugar 
company  at  Guadalupe,  reports  that  the 
season  is  a  little  delayed  but  that  the 
beet  crop  is  coming  on  in  fine  shape 
with  a  large  acreage  and  much  heavier 
yield  than  last  year.  The  capacity  of 
the  factory  has  been  increased  very 
largely,  both  with  the  intention  of  han- 
dling a  bigger  crop  and  of  making  a 
shorter  grinding  season.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  late  grinding  season  inter- 
feres with  the  planting  for  the  next  sea- 
son; it  is  this  condition,  in  fact,  that 
has  caused  the  lateness  of  operations  in 
the  mill  this  year,  the  delay  having 
been  last  fall  in  preparing  the  fields. 


The  beets  are  planted  at  intervals  begin- 
ning with  early  fall  and  ending  with  the 
late  winter.  The  ground  is  prepared 
during  the  rainy  season  or  before  by 
means  of  irrigation,  the  soil  being  thor- 
oughly moistened  before  the  seed  is  put 
into  the  ground,  and  water  used  more 
sparingly  afterward.  The  irrigation 
system  is  most  complete  and  enables  the 
company  to  cultivate  several  thousand 
acres  no  matter  what  the  weather.  It 
is  thought  that  the  grinding  season  will 
open  July  1,  and  with  the  new  machin- 
ery it  is  hoped  to  end  the  milling  season 
by  the  middle  of  November. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Prunes. — Los  Gatos  News:  The  prune 
situation  is  a  queer  one  this  year  and 
one  would  be  led  to  say  the  buyers  are 
crazy.  The  prune  at  4  \  is  a  dangerous 
thing  unless  every  pound  is  eaten  up. 
The  holding  over  of  prunes  is  always 
caused  by  high  prices  and  injures  the 
California  market  for  another  season. 
Next  year,  the  election  for  president 
will  no  doubt,  as  before,  cause  early 
sales  and  then  a  depression.  Now,  the 
prospect  of  crops  will  be  good  on  acconnt 
of  the  rest  the  trees  have  had,  so  look  to 
it  that  every  pound  sold  is  for  consump- 
tion and  not  for  speculation. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Fruit  Notes. — Bee:  The  almond 
crop  at  Fair  Oaks  will  not  be  large,  ow- 
ing to  too  much  wet  weather  in  March 
and  the  appearance  of  the  shot-hole  fun- 
gus. Spraying  for  this  disease  was 
prevented  by  the  frequent  rains.  Olive 
and  orange  crops  are  promising.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  walnut.  Garden 
truck  is  scarce,  mainly  for  the  reason 
that  the  stress  of  work  at  the  planting 
season  prevented  making  gardens.  The 
Barnheisel  Bros,  last  year  from  six 
acres  of  cherries  received  $1,100.  This 
year  from  the  same  trees  the  receipts 
will  reach  more  than  $1,300.  The 
cherry  crop  was  a  good  one  and  prices 
good.  This  crop  has  generally  been 
grown  without  irrigation  of  the  trees 
during  the  summer. 

SHASTA. 
B  i  g  Profits.  —  Sacramento  Bee: 
With  prunes  almost  double  the  price 
that  was  paid  last  year,  and  with  this 
season's  crop  almost  as  good  as  the  ban- 
ner crop  of  last  season,  Anderson  fruit 
growers  are  in  clover.  Buyers  are  now 
closing  contracts  on  a  4-cent  basis, 
whereas  early  in  the  year  the  best  they 
would  offer  was  2£  and  3  cents.  Prunes 
in  the  Anderson  belt  generally  grade 
60-70  or  70-80.  On  a  4-cent  basis  the 
price  will  be  4 J  cents  and  \\  cents  a 
pound,  or  considerably  over  $80  a  ton. 
The- price  paid  last  season  ranged  from 
$30  to  $40  a  ton.  So,  in  all  events, 
growers  will  this  year  receive  more 
than  twice  as  much  per  ton  as  they  did 
last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  Ander- 
son orchards  will  yield  5,000  tons,  mak- 
ing the  prune  crop  alone  worth  $400,000. 
Aside  from  prunes,  this  great  fruit  belt 
yields  peaches  and  Bartlett  pears.  Con- 
tracts are  closing  for  dried  peaches  at 
11  cents.  Last  year  the  price  was  7 
cents,  and  at  that  figure  growers  felt 
they  were  making  big  money.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  5  cents  was 
considered  a  fair  price  for  peaches.  The 
quotations  for  the  dried  fruit  are  so 
good  that  little  of  the  crop  will  be  sold 
green.  Green  peaches  will  be  worth  2 
cents.  Bartlett  pears  are  failing  in 
quantity,  but  not  in  quality.  Despite 
the  great  effort  made  to  eradicate 
blight,  many  orchards  were  seriously 
damaged  and  Bartletts  will  no  longer  be 
the  great  staple  they  once  were  in  this 
vicinity. 

SOLANO. 
Prices  Soaring. — Reporter:  Those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  crop  of 
prunes  this  year  certainly  have  no  cause 
for  complaint  for  prices  are  phenomi- 
nally  high,  buyers  quite  generally  offer- 
ing to  take  all  they  can  get  on  a  4  \  -cent 
basis.  While  the  prune  crop  in  this 
vicinity  is  not  large,  it  may  at  least  be 
termed  good,  and  the  way  things  look 
now  the  fortunate  growers  are  assured 
of  handsome  returns  for  the  year's  work. 
Other  fruits  are  also  selling  well.  Ap- 
ricot6' are  bringing  $1.15  a  crate  f.  o.  b., 


and  as  high  as  22  cents  per  pound  are 
offered  for  them  dried.  Offers  of  11 
cents  per  pound  are  also  being  made  for 
dried  peaches,  but  no  sales  are  reported 
at  that  figure,  while  returns  from  the 
eastern  market  show  that  cherries  are 
bringing  all  theway  from  $1.75  to  $4.25 
per  box,  the  average  perhaps  being 
$2  25. 

STANISLAUS. 

Crop  Prospects. — Modesto  Herald: 
Grain  farmers  agree  that  the  cool 
weather  has  worked  wonders  and  that 
there  will  be  much  more  grain  than 
anticipated.  At  the  same  time,  the 
acreage  is  wofully  short,  because  of  the 
continuous  rain  during  the  planting 
season. 

SUTTER. 

Fruit  Prices,  Etc.—  Sutter  Farmer: 
The  prices  for  green  and  dried  fruit 
continue  to  advance.  Prunes  are  on  a 
3-cent  basis  now  or  better  and  some 
contracts  for  dried  peaches  have  been 
made  here  at  11  cents  per  pound.  Noth- 
ing is  doing  on  prices  for  canning 
peaches,  but  they  will  open  at  about  $70 
per  ton  for  choice  quality  according  to 
reports.  Raisins  promise  to  be  high  but 
no  prices  made  as  yet.  The  Marysville 
Dairy  Co.  is  adding  many  cows  to  the 
herd.  An  expert  dairyman  is  in  charge 
of  the  place. 

Pest  Near  Buttes. — Bee:  Grass- 
hoppers are  reported  to  be  appearing 
around  the  Buttes  in  the  fields  of  grain. 
Generally  each  spring  the  hoppers  hatch 
in  the  Buttes  and  descend  in  small 
numbers  on  adjoining  grain  fields,  but 
seldom  do  much  damage.  Three  years 
ago  they  made  their  appearance  in 
large  numbers  and  did  some  damage  to 
farms  near  the  base  of  the  Buttes,  but 
did  not  spread  into  the  surrounding 
valley.  So  far  the  hoppers  are  small 
and  their  numbers  are  not  alarming. 

TEHAMA. 

Notes  From  Corning. — Bee:  Fruit 
conditions  are  progressing  favorably 
throughout  this  section  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  Apricots,  which  are  a 
fair  crop,  are  being  harvested  and  hauled 
into  the  cutting  sheds.  Already  the 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  has  been  cut.  The 
hay  crop  is  a  small  one  this  year  and 
indications  are  that  prices  will  reach  a 
very  high  figure  by  fall. 

TULARE. 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Experts  in 
Tulare. — Register:    Charles  J.  Brand, 

C.  S.  Scofield  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Freeman, 
accompanied  by  John  P.  Irish,  Jr.,  ar- 
rived in  Tulare.  The  three  gentlemen 
first  named  are  connected  with  the  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Department,  Washington, 

D.  C,  and  are  out  on  a  tour  of  investi- 
gation. Mr.  Brand  is  a  specialist  on 
alfalfa  and  other  forage  plants,  and  is 
securing  data  on  adaptability  of  soils 
and  climate  that  will  be  of  service  to 
the  department  in  the  introduction  of 
suitable  varieties;  Mr.  Scofield  is  an 
expert  on  dry  farming,  and  Dr.  Free- 
man is  a  specialist  on  plant  diseases  and 
is  making  investigations  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  party,  under  escort  of  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Fowler,  Secre- 
tary Zumwalt  of  Tulare  Board  of  Trade, 
and  Mr.  Cartmill,  were  driven  out  to 
the  Government  experiment  station  near 
this  city. 

Alfalfa  Expert.  —  Register:  A 
representative  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, whose  specialty  is  alfalfa,  is 
expected  here  shortly.  Our  Board  of 
Trade  should  see  to  it  that  he  has  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  can  be  done  here. 
Then  if  he  doesn't  declare  without  quali- 
fication that  he  has  at  last  found  the 
ideal  alfalfa  country — well,  we  will  be 
justified  in  doubting  his  judgment. 

YUBA. 

Early  Hops. — Four  Corners:  Wheat- 
land is  the  first  town  iu  the  valley  to 
boast  of  fully  matured  heps  for  1907. 
S.  E.  Conrad,  manager  of  the  big  Horst 
hop  ranch,  brought  in  a  cluster  of  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  fully  matured  hops  as 
one  could  wish  to  see.  The  hops  grew 
on  the  Horst  ranch  and  were  as  ripe  as 
hops  are  permitted  to  get  before  picking 
begins. 
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Love  Afield. 

If  I  were  a  bit  of  sunshine, 
All  warm  from  the  heaven  above, 

I'd  touch  you  in  golden  glory 
Till  your  heart  was  aglow  with  love. 

If  I  were  a  cloud  of  summer, 
Then  the  sun  would  forget  to  shine, 

I'd  shadow  the  world  about  you — 
Till  you  put  your  hand  in  mine. 

If  I  were  a  bird,  my  lady, 
I  would  sing  you  a  song  so  sweet, 

That  your  heari  of  hearts  would  listen 
To  the  lover  at  your  feet. 

If  I  were  the  breeze  above  us, 

I  would  whisper  as  men  might  pray, 
Of  faith  and  trust  and  honor, 

Till  I  drove  all  your  doubts  away. 


Things  Undone. 

It  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  dear; 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone 
Which  gives  you  a  bit  of  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  tender  word  forgotten, 

The  letter  you  did  not  write, 
The  flower  you  might  have  sent,  dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  tonight. 

The  stone  you  might  have  lifted 

Out  of  a' brother's  way, 
The  bit  of  heartsome  counsel 

You  were  too  hurried  to  say, 
The  loving  touch  of  the  hand,  dear, 

The  gent  le  and  winsome  tone 
That  you  had  no  time  or  thought  for, 

With  troubles  enough  of  your  own. 

These  little  acts  of  kindness, 

So  easily  out  of  mind, 
These  chances  to  be  angels 

W  hich  even  mortals  find  — 
They  come  in  night  and  silence 

Each  chill,  reproachful  wraith,  ^ 
When  hope  is  faint  and  flagging 

And  the  blight  has  dropped  on  faith. 

For  life  is  all  too  short,  dear, 

And  sorrow  is  all  too  great 
To  sutler  our  slow  compassion 

That  tarries  until  too  late. 
And  it's  not  the  thing  you  do,  dear; 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone 
Which  gives  you  the  bitter  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

—  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Kate's  Matriculation. 

A  pretty  girl  with  steady,  black- 
fringed  eyes  came  into  the  room  and 
perched  herself  upon  the  arm  of  her 
father's  chair. 

"  Father,  I  want  to  go  to  college  this 
fall,"  she  said. 

"  You  want  to  go  to  college,  Kate?" 
he  repeated  unsy  in  pathetically.  "Of 
course  you  do.  You  want  an  automo- 
bile and  an  air  ship  and  a  trip  to  Euro]* 
and  a  few  other  things  besides,  now 
don't  you  ?" 

"Now,  father,  you  can't  laugh  me 
out  of  it,  so  please  don't  try." 

But  Mr.  Carpenter  was  not  in  a 
pleasant  mood. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  crossly,  "that 
you  want  to  go  to  that  college  back 
East  that  your  mother  graduated  from 
before  she  came  here,  but  you  can't  and 
there's  an  end  to  it." 

"  All  other  things  being  equal,  I 
should  prefer  that,"  she  said,  "but  I 
couldn't  think  of  leaving  you  and  the 
ranch  for  so  long,  so  I  am  contented  to 
go  to  the  State  university." 

"  You  know  well  enough  that  I  don't 
believe  in  sending  girls  to  college,"  he 
said,  gruffly. 

"  Father,  I  never  thought  you  would 
deny  me  the  one  thing  in  life  that  I 
really  wanted." 

"  Well,  I  shall  when  it's  such  tom- 
foolery as  that.  If  you'd  been  a  boy,  I 
dare  say  I  should  have  let  you  go,  but 
I've  no  money  to  fool  away  sending 
girls  to  college." 

"  If  you  couldn't  afford  it,  I  should 
never  ask  it,"  Kate  said,  "but  every 
one  knows  you  are  the  richest  cattle- 
man in  this  part  of  the  country.  My 
longing  for  four  years  of  college  is  not 
prompted  by  my  desire  to  rid  myself  of 
this  rough  life,  for  I  love  it;  it  is  to 


satisfy  a  craving  that  was  born  in  me. 
After  1  get  back  I'll  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  with  you.  Oh,  father,  a  girl 
shouldn't  need  to  beg  for  what  could  be 
given  so  easily." 

"Understand  this,  girl,  you  are  to 
put  this  notion  of  college  out  of  your 
head  for  good  and  all!"  There  were 
no  sign  of  relenting  in  his  stern  face. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  a  typical,  prosper- 
ous cattleman  of  the  West.  Some  called 
him  unscrupulous,  and  said  that  he 
cared  little  on  whose  land  his  cattle 
grazed.  He  was  a  man  with  an  iron 
will,  and,  so  far  as  people  knew,  there 
had  been  but  one  person  who  could 
manage  him,  and  that  was  the  frail 
Eastern  woman  who  had  come  West 
for  her  health  18  years  before  and  had 
married  this  virile,  rising  young  man. 
She  had  died  two  years  ago,  but  not 
until  after  she  had  taught  Kate  the 
necessity  and  satisfaction — all  the  more 
vital  in  this  land  where  one's  resources 
make  or  mar  one's  life — of  a  well-stored 
mine. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  not  a  popular 
master,  but  he  owned  the  largest  ranch 
and  paid  the  highest  wages  of  any 
rancher  in  western  Montana,  and  the 
cowboys  took  what  satisfaction  they 
could  out  of  that. 

They  would  have  laid  down  their 
lives  for  his  seventeen-year-old-daugh- 
ter, however. 

As  everybody  knows,  late  summer 
and  autumn  are  the  busiest  seasons  in 
cattleland.  This  summer  had  been  a 
particularly  trying  one  to  the  ranchers. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  cowboys 
were  scarcer  than  usual,  and  the  men 
took  advantage  of  the  fact,  and  became 
at  times  almost  unbearably  insolent. 

Mr.  Carpenter  acknowledged  to  him- 
self that  he  should  be  glad  when  his  five 
thousand  head  of  cattle  were  safe  in 
Chicago.  He  was  more  irritable  than 
usual,  for  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
him  to  have  to  bear  with  mutinous 
cowboys.  Then,  too,  the  freight  rates 
had  suddenly  risen,  and,  because  of  this, 
his  year's  profits  would  be  appreciably 
lessened. 

One  morning,  about  a  week  before 
college  opened,  Mr.  Carpenter  came 
into  the  room  where  Kate  was  reading. 
"  When  are  you  going  to  college?"  he 
asked,  mockingly.  He  was  in  a  bad 
temper. 

"Next  week,"  she  replied. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  against  my  wishes?"  he  asked. 

"  In  this,  yes,  father." 

"Well,  you'll  not  get  one  cent  of 
money  from  me,  so  how  are  you  going 
to  manage  it? " 

"  Mother  left  me  enough  to  put  me 
through,"  she  said.  "To  be  sure,  I 
can't  touch  it  until  next  year,  but  any 
one  will  loan  me  money  until  I  get 
control  of  it." 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  you're  a 
minor,  but  we'll  let  that  pass;  I  won't 
hinder  you  on  that  score.  But,  young 
lady,  if  you  persist  in  this,  the  day  you 
leave  this  house  you  leave  never  to  set 
foot  in  it  again  !  "  He  turned  his  back 
and  went  from  the  room. 

If  Kate  had  not  been  so  dazed  and 
self-centred  that  day  she  would  have 
seen  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  cowboys.  Usually  exuberant 
and  boisterous,  today  they  were  sullen 
and  quiet. 

Toward  night  one  of  the  youngest  of 
them,  a  mere  boy,  came  to  her  and 
said,  "  Miss  Kate,  there's  trouble  brew- 
ing, and  I  thought  you'd  better  know 
it." 

"  Why,  Jake,  what  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,  miss,"  he  replied. 
"They  ain't  told  me  yet.  I  thought 
I'd  rather  tell  you  than  your  father." 

"Well,  we'll  see  what  can  be  done. 
Thank  you,  Jake! " 

Kate  was  troubled.  Cowboys  aroused 
are  hard  to  manage.  She  knew  it 
would  do  no  good  to  tell  her  father,  for 
in  his  present  mood  he  would  be  likely 
to  take  some  drastic  measure  that 
would  make  matters  worse,  so  she  de- 
termined to  watch  and  see  if  she  could 
in  some  way  avert  the  trouble. 

She  sat  by  her  window,  looking  out 
into  the  moonlit  night.  She  saw  the 
men  were  gathering  down  by  the  coral, 


and  her  heart  sank.  She  had  hoped 
that  Jake  was  mistaken. 

She  hesitated;  then  she  threw  a  cai>e 
over  her  shoulders  and  ran  down  to  the 
group  of  men. 

The  men  were  embarrassed  when  she 
came  among  them.  One  of  them — 
Sancho,  a  Mexican,  was  mounted.  She 
knew  him  to  be  the  leader. 

"What  is  the  matter,  men?"  she 
asked,  looking  from  one  to  another. 
They  shifted  uneasily,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"What  is  it,  Sancho?  WThat  is  the 
trouble?"  she  asked,  looking  from  one 
to  another.  They  shifted  uneasily,  but 
made  no  reply. 

"  What  is  it?  What  is  the  trouble?  " 
she  asked,  turning  and  laying  her  hand 
on  his  pony's  neck. 

Sancho  could  not  meet  her  eyes  at 
first;  when  he  did  they  were  not  to  be 
resisted.  "There's  a  big  circus  down 
to  Cross  Roads,"  he  said,  grudgingly. 

"I  know."  She  nodded  encourag- 
ingly. 

"  Boys  all  round  going.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter he  say  1  No.'  " 

"  Well,"  said  Kate. 

"So  we  go  anyway!"  he  flung  out, 
defiantly. 

"  Surely  you  aren't  going  against  my 
father's  wishes  !  "  Kate  cried.  "  Can't 
you  see  that  it  would  be  frightfully  fool- 
ish? If  you  go  he  will  take  you  back 
only  because  he  must,  and  he'll  dis- 
charge you  just  as  soon  as  your  places 
can  be  filled." 

"  He  can't  discharge  us,  Miss  Kate, 
for  we  ain't  coming  back. 

"  We  mean  we're  going  for  keeps. 
We  get  places  before  tomorrow  night — 
plenty  places — cowboys  scarce. ' 1 

"You're  going  to  leave  my  father 
without  a  man  at  this  season  ?  Oh,  you 
couldn't  be  so  mean !  Isn't  it  some- 
thing to  work  on  the  biggest  ranch  and 
get  the  best  wages  in  Montana?"  she 
cried. 

"He's  a  hard  master,  he  is.  We're 
no  slaves,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"  Oh,  can't  I  say  something  to  make 
you  change  your  minds?" 

The  men  shook  their  heads.  Sancho 
looked  at  his  watch.  He  was  uncom- 
fortable; he  remembered  the  time  that 
a  bullet  plowed  a  furrow  in  his  shoulder, 
and  this  young  girl  had  dressed  the 
wound,  fearing,  as  was  often  the  ease, 
that  the  doctor  would  be  delayed. 

Sancho  flung  himself  out  of  his  saddle. 

"Don't  you  worry,  Miss  Kate,  we 
stay.  WTe  do  anything  for  you.  Ain't 
that  so,  won't  we  stay?" 

"Sure!"  came  a  soft  but  united 
assent.    "  Sure,  we'll  stay  !  " 

"  Don't  cry,  Miss  Kate,  we  stay." 

"  I'm  crying  because  I'm  so  glad.  I 
can't  thank  you.  Sancho,  come  here  ! 
I  want  you  to  shake  hands  with  me." 

The  man  took  off  his  hat,  and  she  put 
her  hand  in  his.  The  other  men  bared 
their  heads  also  as  they  said:  "Good- 
night, Miss  Kate!    You  can  trust  us." 

In  the  early  morning  Kate  went  for  a 
brisk  canter,  to  see  if  it  might  bring  re- 
lief to  her  aching  head. 

When  she  came  home  from  her  ride, 
she  found  her  father  waiting  for  her  on 
the  porch. 

"  Come  with  me!"  was  all  he  said,  as 
she  dismounted.  Hi-  led  her  into  the 
men's  dining-room,  where  they  were  at 
breakfast. 

They  looked  at  Mr.  Carpenter  grimly, 
but  there  was  a  flash  of  pure  sympathy 
for  Miss  Kate.  Mr.  Carpenter  pulled 
out  his  watch.  "  Boys,  how  long  would 
it  take  to  ride  to  Cross  Etoade 

They  did  not  reply. 

"Sancho,  how  long?" 

"  'Bout  three  hours,  I  reckon." 

"  Good  !  That  will  give  you  time  to 
get  to  the  circus,  if  you  move  lively. 
I've  changed  my  mind,  you  see,  and  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  give  you  all  a  day  off, 
for  we've  some  pretty  stiff  work  before 
us,  and  maybe  you'll  do  it  easier  for  a 
look  at  the  circus." 

"One  of  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  can't 
ride  with  the  rest,  because,  you  see," 
here  he  put  his  arm  about  Kate's  shoul- 
ders, "because,  you  see,  Miss  Kate's  gO- 
down  to  Missoula  today  to  see  about 
entering  the  university  there  next 
week,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  if  she  ought 


to  ride  alone.  I'll  have  to  stay  here  to 
see  to  things.  Sancho,  I  appoint  you 
her  body-guard.  You  can  leave  her  iu 
Missoula  and  take  the  Dost  Creek  trail 
to  Cross  Roads  and  see  what  you  can  of 
the  circus,  and  then  ride  back  to  bring 
her  home  to-morrow." 

For  a  moment  the  silence  was  op- 
pressive, and  then  the  cheers  that  broke 
out  made  Mr.  Carpenter  feel  the  joy 
that  comes  from  giving  happiness. 
They  were  like  schoolboys  let  out  for  a 
holiday,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
the  greater  portion  of  their  joy  was  in 
Kate's. 

Alter  the  men  had  gone  to  knot  their 
gayest  handkerchiefs  about  their  necks, 
Kate  put  her  arms  round  her  father  and 
sobbed.  He  patted  her  black  curls  ten- 
derly. 

"  Don't  dear,  don't !"  he  comforted 
her.  "  I  heard  everything  last  night. 
I  knew  trouble  was  brewing,  and  I  went 
down  to  the  corral  in  time  to  hear  it 
all.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  a 
girl  like  you,  who  could  do  what  you 
did  for  me  after  all  that  had  passed, 
should  never  want  anything  that  I 
could  give.  I  saw  then  that  I  had 
wanted  you  to  be  happy  in  my  way  in- 
stead of  your  own.  Still,  I  can't  quite 
make  up  my  mind  to  send  you  East. 
You'll  have  to  be  near  to  handle  the 
men  for  me,  you  see." 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  with  radiant  eyes, 
"  one  can't  say  a  mere  thank  you  for  a 
thing  like  this,  but  in  so  far  as  I  can 
live  my  thanks,  I  will.  Father,  I  think 
mother  knows  and  is  glad,"  she  said 
softly. 

"  Hush,  child  !"  he  said,  and  walked 
away;  but  Kate  heard  him  whisper, 
"  I  thought  of  that,  too." 

Sancho  was  a  happy  cowboy  the  day 
he  escorted  Kate  Carpenter  to  Mis- 
soula to  matriculate. 


The  Golden  Rule  of  Three. 


Three  things  to  be — pure,  just  and 
honest. 

Three  things  to  live — courage,  affec- 
tion and  gentleness. 

Three  things  to  govern  —  temper, 
tongue  and  conduct. 

Three  things  for  which  to  fight — hon- 
or, home  and  country. 

Three  things  to  cherish — the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good. 

Three  tilings  about  which  to  think — 
life,  death  and  eternity. 

Three  things  to  commend — thrift,  in- 
dustry and  promptness. 

Three  things  to  despise — cruelty,  ar- 
rogance and  ingratitude. 

Three  things  to  love — the  wise,  the 
virtuous  and  the  innocent. 

Three  things  for  which  to  wish — 
health,  friends  and  contentment. 

Three  things  to  admire — dignity, 
gracefulness  and  intellectual  power. 

Three  things  to  attain — goodness  of 
heart,  integrity  of  purpose  and  cheer- 
fulness of  disposition. 


A  Quaker  Whisky  Cure. 

William  Penn  was  once  urging  a  man 
he  knew  to  stop  drinking  to  excess, 
when  the  man  suddenly  asked: 

"Can  you  tell  me  of  an  easy  wav  to 
do  it?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Penn,  readily,  "it  is 
just  as  easy  as  to  open  thy  hand,  friend." 

"Convince  me  of  that,"  the  man  ex- 
claimed, "and  I  will  promise  upon  my 
honor  to  do  as  you  tell  me." 

"Well,  my  friend,"  Penn  answered, 
"  Whenever  thee  finds  a  glass  of  liquor 
in  thy  hand  open  that  hand  before  the 
glass  touches  thy  lips,  and  thee  will 
never  drink  to  excess  again." 

The  man  who  was  struck  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  great  Quaker's  advice 
that  he  followed  it  and  reformed. 


"  Here's  a  letter  from  a  woman,"  said 
the  answers  to  correspondents  editor, 
"who  wants  to  know  how  to  make  a 
lemon  tart." 

"That's  just  like  a  woman,"  rejoined 
the  snake  editor.  "  Tell  her  if  the  lemon 
isn't  tart  to  begin  with  she'd  better  con- 
sign it  to  the  dump  and  let  it  go  at  that." 
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The  Girl  Who  Smiles. 

The  wind  was  east  and  the  chimney 
smoked, 

And  the  old   brown    house  seemed 
dreary, 

For  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  joked, 
The  young  folks  grumbled,  the  old  folks 
croaked, 

They  had  come  home  chilled  and  weary. 

Then  opened  the  door  and  a  girl  came  in; 

Oh,  she  was  homely — very; 
Her  nose  was  pug,  and  her  cheek  was 
thin, 

There  wasn't  a  dimple  from  brow  to  chin, 
But  her  smile  was  bright  and  cheery. 

She  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  cold  or  damp, 

Nor  yet  the  gloom  about  her, 
But  she  mended  the  Are  and  lighted  the 
lamp; 

And  she  put  on  the  place  a  different 
stamp 

From  that  it  had  without  her. 

They  forgot  that  the  house  was  a  dull 
old  place 
And  smoky  from  base  to  rafter, 
And  gloom  departed  from  every  face 
As  they  felt  the  charm  of  her  mirthful 
grace 

And  the  cheer  of  her  happy  laughter. 

Oh,  give  me  the  girl  that  will  smile  and 
sing, 

And  make  all  glad  together  ! 
To  be  plain  or  fair  is  a  lesser  thing, 
But  a  kind,  unselfish  heart  can  bring. 

Good  cheer  in  the  darkest  weather. 


Things  Worth  Knowing. 


For  insect  bites  apply  ammonia. 

For  sting  of  hornets  or  bees  opium 
and  camphor  may  be  applied. 

A  rusty  nail  may  sometimes  be  drawn 
by  first  driving  it  with  a  hammer  to 
break  the  crust  of  rust. 

For  snake  bites  tie  limb  above  wound; 
cup  wound,  enlarging  if  necessary  with 
a  knife;  apply  ammonia  or  permanga- 
nate.   Give  strychnine  and  whisky. 

(Salt  sprinkled  over  any  object  that  is 
stained  with  lamp-black  will  remove 
the  dirt  if  rubbed  in  and  then  removed. 
Several  applications  may  be  necessary. 

If  your  shoes  stiffen  after  being  wet, 
wash  them  over  with  warm  water  and 
then  rub  castor  oil  thoroughly  into 
them.  This  makes  the  shoes  soft  and 
elastic. 

Enamel  ware  that  has  been  burned  or 
discolored  may  be  cleaned  by  applying 
a  paste  made  of  coarse  salt  and  vinegar. 
A  little  vigorous  rubbing  will  remove 
the  ugly  marks. 

When  a  broom  becomes  shorter  on 
one  side,  and  the  ends  of  the  straws 
become  as  sharp  as  needles,  dip  it  into 
hot  water,  trim  it  evenly  with  the 
shears,  and  you  will  have  a  broom 
nearly  as  good  as  new. 

One  of  the  simplest  means  of  loosening 
a  rusty  screw  is  to  apply  heat  to  the 
head  of  the  screw.  This  may  be  done 
by  means  of  a  small  bar  of  iron  being 
heated  red  hot  and  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  head  of  the  screw. 

Sure  Death  to  Roaches. — Mix 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and  red  lead 
together  with  molasses,  spread  upon 
pasteboard  or  pieces  of  board  and  place 
where  the  roaches  are  troublesome. 
They  eat  it  greedily  and  die  at  once. 

Gilt  Picture  Frames. — Gilt  picture 
frames  may  be  cleaned  by  mixing  thor- 
oughly one  tablespoonfnl  of  melted  soap 
with  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Add 
to  these  a  wineglassful  of  spirits  of  harts- 
horn, and  mix  them  well  together. 
Apply  this  with  a  small,  soft  brush,  and 
after  allowing  this  lotion  to  remain  on 
for  a  minute  wash  it  carefully  off  with 
clean  water,  and  dry  the  frame  in  the 
sunshine. 

For  Tan  and  Freckles. — Slice,  but 
do  not  peel,  three  good-sized  cucum- 
bers, and  to  these  add  half  a  cupful  of 
water.  Boil  over  a  slow  fire  until  the 
pulp  is  soft.  Cool  and  strain.  To  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  cucumber  juice  add 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  alcohol.  Let 
this  stand  over  night  uncovered.  The 
next  morning  add  slowly  half  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  15  drops  of 
tincture  of  benzoin.  This  is  a  good 
remedy  for  sunburn  and  freckles. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Cornmeal  Muffins. — One  cup  of 
flour,  one  cup  of  cornmeal,  two  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  water  enough  to  make 
a  thick  batter  (or  sour  milk  is  better), 
mix  at  night ;  in  the  morning  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Bake  in  cake  rounds. 

Lemon  Cookies. — Four  cups  of  sifted 
flour,  or  enough  for  a  stiff  dough  ;  one 
teacupful  of  butter,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  the  grated 
peel  from  the  outside,  three  eggs, 
whipped  very  light.  Beat  thoroughly 
each  ingredient,  adding,  after  all  is  in,  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk.  Roll  out  as  any 
cookies  and  bake  a  light  brown. 

Orange  Cake.— One-half  cup  butter, 
two  cups  sugar,  two  cups  flour,  1 J  tea- 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon- 
ful extract  of  orange,  one  cup  of  milk, 
five  eggs.  Rub  the  butter  and  sugar 
to  a  cream  ;  add  the  eggs,  two  at 
a  time,  beating  five  minutes  after  each 
addition  ;  add  the  flour  sifted  with  the 
powder,  the  milk  and  extract ;  mix  into 
a  smooth,  fine  batter,  put  in  a  paper- 
lined  cake  tin  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  about  half  hour.  When  cool  cover 
the  top  with  the  following  preparation  : 
Whip  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  dry 
froth  ;  then  carefully  mix  in  two  cups 
sugar,  the  juice,  grated  rind  and  soft 
pulp,  free  of  white  pith  and  seeds,  of  one 
sour  orange. 

Broiled  Squabs. — Allow  either  a 
whole  or  half  squab  for  each  person,  ac- 
cording to  size.  Split  down  the  back, 
clean  and  feather  each,  turning  the  tip 
of  the  wing  under  the  backbone,  as  in 
broiling  chicken.  Dip  into  melted  but- 
ter which  has  been  seasoned  with  a  drop 
of  tobasco,  a  few  drops  of  Worcestershire 
and  salt.  Arrange  in  a  buttered  broiler 
and  broil,  flesh  side  downward  first 
for  from  12  to  15  minutes.  Serve  sur- 
rounded with  peas,  of  which  a  quart 
(shelled)  will  be  needed.  Melt  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  with 
a  lump  of  sugar,  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper,  add  the  peas 
and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  boiling  water  and 
cook  until  tender.  They  should  be  served 
quite  dry. 


His  Pretty  Thanks. 


It  is  strange  how  differently  children 
sometimes  express  their  thanks.  Alec, 
aged  three,  was  given  a  coveted  toy.  He 
took  it  without  a  word  and  turned  away 
and  began  to  wind  it  up.  I  took  it 
gently  back  again  and,  bending  over,  I 
said,  "Alec,  what  do  you  say  to  me?" 
He  merely  stared  solemnly  up  at  me 
and  then  at  the  toy,  as  though  puzzling- 
how  to  get  it  back.  "What  are  you 
going  to  say  for  that  nice  toy,  Alec?"  I 
repeated.    "Are  you  pleased?" 

"Aye,"  he  nodded,  still  staring  wist- 
fully at  the  toy. 

"Well,"  I  insisted,  determined  to 
teach  him  better  manners,  "and  what 
are  you  going  to  say  to  me?" 

I  had  to  bend  to  hear  the  shyly  utter- 
ed answer; 

"I — love — ye,"  he  whispered  as  he 
pleadingly  held  out  a  small,  fat  hand. 


Reading  the  Sunday  Papers. 

A  man  who  was  traveling  through  a 
sparsely  settled  region  stopped  at  a 
typical  "backwoods"  farmhouse  to  in- 
quire the  way  to  the  nearest  town. 

"  What's  the  news?"  asked  the  woods- 
man, as  he  leaned  his  lank  frame  against 
the  fence  and  pulled  his  long  beard 
thoughtfully. 

After  telling  him  some  of  the  recent 
happenings  in  the  world  the  traveler 
suggested  that  he  ought  to  take  some 
weekly  or  monthly  periodical  that  he 
might  keep  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world. 

"  Wal,'  said  the  old  man,  "  my  son  in 
Chicago  five  years  ago  sent  me  a  stack 
of  Sunday  newspapers  that  high" — in- 
dicating a  height  of  about  three  feet  — 
"and  I  ain't  done  readin'  of  'em  yet." 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Flowers  will  keep  fresh  longer  if  a 
pinch  of  soda  is  put  in  the  water. 

Newspapers  may  be  used  to  pad  the 
ironing  board  just  as  well  as  an  old 
blanket  or  muslin. 

Never  put  salt  into  soup  when  cook- 
ing it  until  it  is  skimmed,  as  salt  pre- 
vents the  scum  from  rising. 

A  lump  of  orris  root  dropped  into  the 
boiler  on  washday  leaves  a  pleasant 
fragrance  with  the  clothes  even  after 
they  have  been  ironed. 

Natural  colored  linen  stands  more 
washings  and  hard  usage  in  summer 
pillow  covers  for  hammocks,  porches, 
and  living-rooms  than  any  other  ma- 
terials. 

Wash  the  coffee  pot  with  a  solution 
of  a  tablespoonful  of  sal  soda  and  boil- 
ing water.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
boil  the  pot  if  this  solution  is  used  for 
washing  it. 

Some  kitchen  utensils  are  hard  to 
hang  up  on  hooks,  and  for  all  such  a 
small  brass  curtain  rod  comes  in  well. 
Ladles,  skimmers,  etc.,  which  are  not 
easily  hung  from  hooks,  and  are  in  the 
way  in  a  drawer,  can  be  easily  hung  on 
the  rod,  which  may  be  fastened  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  closet  door. 

If  cooked  meat  is  ready  for  table  be- 
fore it  is  required  place  it  on  a  dish 
ready  to  be  served,  and  place  this  over 
a  pan  of  boiling  water.  Put  a  dish 
over  the  meat  and  a  cloth  over  all. 
The  steam  will  keep  the  meat  hot 
for  a  long  time,  and  does  not  draw 
the  gravy  out  or  dry  it  up,  as  it  would 
happen  if  it  were  set  in  an  oven. 


Mending  Box. 


Get  an  ordinary  wooden  box,  bought 
from  your  grocer;  cover  it  with  denim 
and  pad  the  lid.  Line  the  box  with  a 
pretty  wall  paper.  On  the  outside 
make  two  pockets  of  the  denim,  with 
flaps  to  fasten  down,  and  tack  these 
pockets  on  with  brass-head  tacks.  In 
one  pocket  put  thread,  thimble,  scissors, 
etc.  Fill  the  other  with  scraps  of  wool- 
en and  cotton  material  for  mending. 
On  the  inside  lid  tack  a  pincushion  for 
needles  and  pins.  Garments  and  stock- 
ings to  be  mended  can  be  put  inside  of 
the  box  until  your  mother  or  big  sister 
has  time  to  get  at  them,  and  then 
everything  is  ready. 


The  One  Perfect  Woman. 

When  the  lecturer  inquired  dramati- 
cally, "  Can  anyone  in  this  room  tell  me 
of  a  perfect  man?"  there  was  a  dead 
silence.  "Has  anyone,"  he  continued, 
"  heard  of  a  perfect  woman  ?"  Then  a 
patient-looking  little  woman  in  a  black 
dress  rose  up  at  the  back  of  the  audi- 
torium: 

"  There  was  one.  I've  often  heard  of 
her,  but  she's  dead  now.  She  was  my 
husband's  first  wife." 


Chaff. 

Sis — What  are  you  fishing  in  this 
stream  for,  Billy  ? 

Bill — Why,  I  want  to  get  a  fish  like 
father  caught  here  last  year.  It  grows  a 
couple  inches  every  time  he  talks  about 
it. 

"John,  is  it  true  that  money  talks?" 

"  That's  what  they  say,  dear." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you'd  leave  a  little  here 
to  talk  to  me  during  the  day.  I'm  get- 
ting mighty  lonesome  for  some  of  that 
conversation." 

"  Who  is  there,"  cried  the  impas- 
sioned orator,  "who  will  lift  a  voice 
against  the  truth  of  my  statement?" 
Just  then  a  donkey  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd  gave  vent  to  one  of  the  pierc- 
ing "  hee-haws  "  of  his  tribe.  The  laugh 
was  on  the  orator  for  a  moment,  but, 
assuming  an  air  of  triumph,  he  lifted 
his  voice  above  the  din  to  say: 

"  I  knew  nobody  but  a  jackass  would 
try  it!" 

"  I'll  trade  you  my  heart  for  a  single 
smile,"  said  the  sentimental  young  man. 

"Have  you  a  peddler's  license?" 
asked  the  girl  in  the  case. 

Client — Didn't  you  make  a  mistake 
in  going  into  law  instead  of  the  army  ?" 
Lawyer— "  Why  ?"  Client^"  By  the 
way  you  charge  there  would  be  little 
left  of  the  enemy." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  cried  Dr.  Kvvack, 
after  his  quarrel  with  the  undertaker, 
"  I'll  make  you  sorry  for  this."  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do?"  sneered  the  un- 
dertaker.    "Retire  from  practice?" 

"  You  told  us,  boy,"  the  tourist  said 
to  the  urchin  who  was  fishing  in  the 
lake,  "  that  the  boat  always  left  here  at 
four,  and  we  have  waited  now  till  a  good 
deal  past  five." 

"Oh,"  said  the  boy,  "it  doesn't 
begin  to  run  till  next  month." 

Fred — I  hear  George  and  his  wife 
never  quarrel  now. 

Maud — No,  you  see  they're  one  now, 
and  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel. 

She — Sir,  if  you  attempt  to  kiss  me  I 
shall  call  for  help." 

He — For  help?  Why,  my  dear  girl, 
I  am  capable  of  doing  it  alone! 

"That  man  is  so  honest  he  wouldn't 
steal  a  pin,"  said  the  admiring  friend. 

"  I  never  thought  much  of  the  pin 
test,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne.  "Try 
him  with  an  umbrella." 

Him — You  consent  to  an  early  mar- 
riage, then  ? 

Her — Yes,  dear.  I  hate  to  rush 
things,  but  papa  says  he  can't  afford  to 
keep  me  much  longer. 

Reggy  Deswelle  (to  his  tailor) — 
Weally,  I  think  I  have  been  very  pa- 
tient with  you.  I  promised  again  and 
again  to  pay  you,  but  if  you  keep  on 
bothering  me  I  simply  won't  promise 
any  more. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Paf<»,  Bpee4j,  ud  Posltto  Cor* 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  eTer  nsed.  Takes 
the  plsce  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  serere  action 
Kemovet  all  Bunchen  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTKKV 
OK  FI  KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
rrlce  SI  . SO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
its  nse.    Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THK  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O 


GOLD  MEDAL 


CitrusTrees 


Are  fully  described  In  our 
treatise  of  Citrus  Culture, 
which  is  a  trifle  the  best 
thing  of  Its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. Contains  about  60,- 
000  n-ordB  and  100  Illustra- 
tions telling  about  oranges 
and  lemons,  from  the  seed 
bed  to  the  bearing  orchard. 
Price  25  cents.  Remember 
we  are  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  citrus  trees  in  the 
world  and  stand  ready  to 
serve  you  with  the  finest 
nursery  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Correspondence  in- 
vited. 

SAN  DIMAS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE.  Proprietor 


Fertilizers  and  Fertilization 


The  Use  of  Green  Manure  Plants 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  PrhSS 
Bv  Gkorqe  Weight. 

There  is  perhaps  no  subject  which  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Sacramento  S'alley  than  that  of  in- 
creasing the  humus  in  their  soils.  The 
open  culture  practiced  for  so  many  years 
in  growing  grain,  reduces  humus,  espe- 
cially since  it  has  been  the  long  practice 
to  make  use  of  the  bare  summer  fallow 
each  alternate  year.  For  the  past  two 
years  the  University  of  California  has 
been  conducting  some  experiments  with 
a  view  to  finding  some  suitable  crop  to 
recommend  to  the  farmers  of  both  that 
section  and  the  San  Joaquin  to  be  used 
for  green  manuring.  A  considerable 
number  of  plants  have  been  tried  out 
during  this  period,  among  which  may 
be  named  Horsebean  (Vicia  Faba), 
Hairy  Vetch,  Winter  Vetch,  Niles  Pea, 
Canadian  Field  Pea,  Cow  Pea,  Tangier 
Pea,  Burr  Clover.  The  matter  is  some- 
what different  here  in  California  than 
in  the  East,  where  the  idea  is  to  secure 
a  summer  growing  crop  to  be  turned 
under  in  the  fall.  Here  we  must  have 
a  crop  which  will  grow  in  the  winter 
to  be  turned  under  in  the  spring.  This 
to  be  followed  either  by  some  such  crop 
as  sorghum,  or  kept  in  good  tilth  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  cultivation. 

Of  the  crops  tried  for  the  purpose  of 
green  manuring  none  have  proved  so 
satisfactory  as  either  the  Canadian  Field 
Pea  or  the  Niles  Pea.  Horsebean  has 
given  some  evidence  of  being  useful, 
but  the  conditions  under  which  the  crop 
has  been  grown  has  not  been  favorable 
in  that  it  was  not  planted  sufficiently 
early,  nor  was  sufficient  seed  used.  The 
Tangier  Pea,  which  has  been  favorably 
mentioned  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  not  shown 
favorably.  While  it  will  give  a  very 
spreading  and  bulky  growth,  yet  the 
actual  amount  of  green  matter  added  to 
the  soil  is  light.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  Burr  Clover  is  likely  to  become 
a  troublesome  pest  and  difficult  to  get 
rid  of,  it  would  be  spoken  of  more 
highly,  because  it  make  a  strong  growth. 
In  orchards  and  vineyards  where  culti- 
vation is  likely  to  be  constant  it  will 
serve  a  good  purpose.  The  Cow  Pea, 
so  commonly  used  in  the  Southern 
States  and  in  some  Eastern  States,  is 
not  at  all  adapted  to  the  California  con- 
ditions. 

In  considering  these  plants  for  nian- 
urial  purposes  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  legumes  which  gather 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  for  this  rea- 
son become  efficient  nitrogenous  fertil- 
izers in  addition  to  improving  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil.  They 
are  users  of  the  mineral  plant  foods 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  nitro- 
gen gatherers.  For  this  reason  they  put 
into  the  soil  more  nitrogen  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crops,  hut  really  use  up  the 
mineral  plant  foods  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  crops.  This  being  so,  the  min- 
eral elements  necessary  for  their  growth 
should  be  added  to  the  soil.  This  will 
then  be  taken  up  by  these  crops,  put 
into  the  plant  tissue,  and  with  the  turn- 
ing under  of  the  crop  in  the  spring  will 
then  remain  to  benefit  the  next  crop 
and  be  in  a  very  available  form.  It  is 
better  to  add  the  fertilizing  matter  to 
the  legume,  than  to  apply  it  to  the 
following  crop,  because  the  mineral 
foods  are  put  into  a  very  desirable  form 
for  use.  These  elements,  however, 
added  directly  to  the  crop  with  good 
results. 

For  use  with  peas  it  is  suggested 
to  use  a  fertilizer  carrying  S'/i>  actual 
potash  and  8fo  available  phosphoric 
acid,  using  about  800  lb.  of  the  mixture. 
This  application  is  somewhat  heavier 
than  would  be  recommended  for  the 
peas  alone,  but  the  excess,  if  any,  not 
used  by  the  peas,  will  be  used  by  the 
succeeding  crop. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Canadian  Field  Pea  has  also  proved 
very  acceptable  to  the  fruit  growers  as 


a  green  manure  crop  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  same  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  use  of  the  mineral 
plant  food,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
may  be  made  for  that  section  of  the 
State. 


Meteorological. 


A  Year  Without  a  Summer. 

It  seems  that  about  once  in  a  century- 
Nature  slips  a  cog  and  forgets  to  put  a 
summer  into  the  weather  scheme  for 
the  northern  hemisphere.  In  view  of 
some  symptons  of  such  behavior  as 
shown  by  late  snows  and  freezing  at  the 
East  the  following  account  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch  is  alarming 
reading : 

The  year  1816  was  known  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe  as  the  cold- 
est ever  experienced  by  any  person  then 
living.  There  are  persons  in  northern 
New  York  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  diaries  for  years,  and  it  is 
from  the  pages  of  an  old  dairy  begun  in 
1810  and  kept  up  unbroken  until  1840 
that  the  following  information  regard- 
ing the  year  without  a  summer  has  been 
taken  : 

January  was  so  mild  that  most  per- 
sons allowed  their  fires  to  go  out  and 
did  not  burn  wood  excepting  for  cook- 
ing. There  were  a  few  cool  days,  but 
they  were  very  few.  Most  of  the  time 
the  air  was  warm  and  spring-like.  Feb- 
ruary was  not  cold.  Some  days  were 
colder  than  in  January,  but  the  weather 
was  about  the  same.  March,  from  the 
1st  to  the  6th,  was  inclined  to  be  windy. 
It  came  in  like  a  small  lion  and  went 
out  like  a  very  innocent  sheep. 

April  came  in  warm,  but  as  the  days 
grew  longer,  the  air  became  colder,  and 
by  the  first  of  May  there  was  a  tem- 
peraturelike that  of  winter,  with  plenty 
of  snow  and  ice.  In  May  the  young 
buds  were  frozen,  ice  formed  half  an 
inch  thick  on  ponds  and  rivers,  corn 
was  killed  and  the  cornfields  were 
planted  again  and  again,  until  it  be- 
came too  late  to  raise  a  crop. 

June  was  the  coldest  month  of  roses 
ever  experienced  in  this  latitude.  Frost 
and  ice  were  as  common  as  buttercups 
usually  are.  Almost  every  green  thing 
was  killed ;  all  fruit  was  destroyed 
Snow  fell  10  inches  deep  in  Vermont. 
There  was  a  seven-inch  fall  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  York  State  and  the  same 
in  Massachusetts.  There  were  only  a 
few  moderately  warm  days.  Everybody 
looked,  longed  and  waited  for  warm 
weather,  but  warm  weather  did  not 
come. 

It  was  also  dry  ;  very  little  rain  fell. 
All  summer  long  the  wind  blew  steadily 
from  the  north  in  blasts,  laden  with 
snow  and  ice.  Mothers  knit  socks  of 
double  thickness  for  their  children  and 
made  thick  mittens.  Planting  and 
shivering  were  done  together  and  the 
farmers  who  worked  out  their  taxes  on 
the  country  roads  wore  overcoats  and 
mittens. 

July  came  in  with  snow  and  ice.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  ice  as  thick  as 
window  glass  formed  throughout  New 
England,  New  York  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Indian 
corn,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
had  struggled  through  May  and  June, 
gave  up,  froze  and  died. 

To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  August 
proved  the  worst  month  of  all.  Almost 
every  green  thing  in  this  country  and 
Europe  was  blasted  with  frost.  Very 
little  corn  ripened  in  New  England. 
There  was  great  privation,  and  thou- 
sands of  persons  would  have  perished  in 
this  country  had  it  not  been  for  the 
abundance  of  fish  and  wild  game. 


Road-Making   Machinery  at  the 
State  Fair. 

The  very  interesting  announcement 
is  made  that  State  Engineer  Nathaniel 
Ellery  has  consented  to  conduct  an  ex- 


hibition of  practical  road-making  at  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  in  Sacramento  for 
the  benefit  of  the  supervisors,  roadmas- 
ters,  and  others  interested,  during  the 
next  State  Fair,  September  2,  1907,  and 
anticipating  that  manufacturers  of  the 
necessary  implements  will  be  glad  to 
supply  the  same  and  help  to  operate 
them,  as  they  do  for  such  exhibitions  in 
the  Eastern  States,  the  Society  offers 
special  prizes  for  such  implements,  as 
follows: 

First.  Second. 

Best  road  plow.  In  op- 
eration Gold  Medal   silver  Medal 

liest  road  grader.  In 
operation  <;old  Medal   Silver  Medal 

liest  oil  distributer,  In 
operation  Gold  Medal  Sliver  Medal 

liest  traction  road 
roller,  In  operation. ..Hold  Medal   Silver  Medal 

Best  road  roller, 
other  than  traction. .Gold  Medal   Sliver  Medal 

This  ought  to  secure  a  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  exhibition  and 
should  attract  wide  attention. 


In  the  Extreme  North  of 
California. 

Mr.  Karl  V.  Denny  writes  from  Sis- 
kiyou county  to  the  Breeder's  Gazette  as 
follows:  I  wish  to  write  of  some  of  the 
conditions  confronting  the  farmer  in 
northern  California.  We  live  in  a  small 
valley,  30  miles  from  the  railroad.  The 
cream  from  most  of  the  dairies  is 
shipped  to  the  Hazelwood  Creamery  Co. 
in  Oregon,  a  distance  of  over  400  miles. 
The  express  entailed  in  handling  this 
business  is  so  large  that  many  of  the 
farmers  are  quitting  the  dairy  and 
going  into  hay  and  cattle. 

We  cut  two  crops  of  alfalfa  here,  both 
irrigated  and  unirrigated.  The  land 
produces  from  ■)  to  5  tons  of  alfalfa  per 
acre;  3d  to  50  bushels  of  wheat,  30  to  60 
of  barley  and  oats.  Land  sells  at  from 
$20  to  $♦.()  per  acre. 

The  prices  of  beef  quoted  in  the 
Gazette  look  handsome  to  a  Caiifornian; 
the  best  price  we  get  for  steers  is  1 
cents.  These  cattle  are  ranged  on  Uncle 
Sain  and  fed  hay  during  the  winter,  a 
three-year-old  costing  from  $20  to  $25 
landed  in  the  corral  to  finish  on  hay  at 
$6  per  ton.  I  wish  some  one  would  tell 
me  whether  our  profit  on  the  steer  com- 
pares with  a  corn-fed  steer.  It  takes 
three  months  to  finish  our  steer  and  we 
get  $50  for  him. 

Farmers  here  are  breeding  many 
mares,  In  fact,  all  they  have  and  can 
get  hold  of,  to  Percheron.  German  and 
French  Coach  stallions.  The  prices  for 
horses  compare  well  with  quotations  in 
Chicago. 


Women's  Work  at  the  State  Fair. 


The  directors  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society7  are  working  this  year  on 
the  theory  that  if  each  feature  of  the 
State  Fair  is  made  strong  and  repre- 
sentative, the  whole  will  constitute  a 
splendid  display  of  California's  indus- 
trial resources;  hence  no  effort  will  be 
lacking  in  any  department  to  make  it 
as  complete  and  attractive  as  possible. 

Secretary  Filcher  found  on  his  visit 
last  fall  to  some  of  the  most  successful 
state  Pair  societies  of  the  East  that  the 
handiwork  of  women  occupied  a  large 
space  in  their  displays  and  combined 
always  an  instructive  and  attractive 
feature.  He  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  excellent  work  the  women  of 
many  of  the  Eastern  States  are  doing 
in  connection  with  their  State  Agricul- 
tural So.-ieties  in  promoting  the  art  of 
home  decoration  and  advancing  the 
science  of  domestic  economy,  and  he  is 
determined  to  spare  no  effort  to  enlist 
the  active  help  of  the  women  of  this 
State  to  make  the  Department  of 
Women's  Work  at  the  California  State 
Fairs  one  of  the  most  valuable  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  attractive  features. 

In  this  effort  he  has  the  hearty  back- 
ing of  the  Directors.  They  have  set 
apart  a  large  wing  of  the  Pavilion  this 
year  especially  for  the  display  of 
women's  work,  and  they  want  to  in- 
terest every  woman  in  the  State  who 
does  things,  and  their  name  is  legion, 
to  bring  or  send  some  samples  of  her 
work  to  help  fill  this  space,  and  theu 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Do/.       $6  per  100.       $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  vear  extra  line.  S60  per  100. 
J.  li.  WAGNEK,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


point  to  it,  when  all  in  splendid  array, 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  separate 
Women's  Building  on  the  Fairgrounds. 
Other  States  have  a  Women's  Building 
with  its  exhibition  hall,  lecture  hall, 
nursery,  rest  room,  and  other  comforts 
and  conveniences,  and  why  not  one  in 
California?  We  ought  to  have  it,  but 
we  must  first  show  the  necessity  for  it, 
and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  make  a 
showing  now  so  strong  as  to  justify  the 
demand. 

There  are  perhaps  not  less  than  50,000 
women  in  California,  each  of  whom 
does  some  one  or  two  things  better  than 
her  neighbors.  All  these  should  send 
samples  of  their  work  to  the  State  Eair, 
not  alone  for  the  prizes  they  may  win, 
but  for  their  value  as  showing  in  a 
combined  way  what  the  women  of  Cali- 
fornia can  do  and  are  doing,  and  for 
their  stimulating  and  educational 
worth. 

Full  information  can  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing Secretary  J.  A.  Filcher,  Sacra- 
mento. 


New  Cannkby. — Register:  Manager 
Martin  of  the  East  Napa  cannery  re- 
ports the  best  of  progress  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  comiug  fruit  season. 
About  the  middle  of  next  week  the 
California  Canning  Co.'s  plant  in  Napa 
will  be  ready  for  business.  The  local 
cannery  will  be  compelled  to  handle 
considerable  apricots  the  latter  part  of 
this  month  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  San  Francisco  branch.  Soon  after 
the  Fourth  of  July  the  cannery  will 
open  in  full  blast. 


"Oh,  it  must  be  fine  to  be  a  poet!" 
exclaimed  the  sweet  girl. 

"It  ought  to  be  more,"  replied  Un- 
practical one;  "it  ought  to  l>e  tine  and 
imprisonment." 


June  22,  1907. 
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Durable  Harness 

Your  harness  will  always 
look  well  and  wear  well, 
siud  will  give  double  service 
if  treated  with 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Preventsrotting.  Gives aerlossy 
black  finish.  Makes  fcSther 
soft,  strong  and  durable. 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

is  the  best  axle  lubricant.  Will 
not  gum  or  corrode.  Superior 
to  castor  oil  and  more  ecuomi- 
cal.  Sold  everywhere— all 
sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


Entomological. 


A  Bad  Beetle  in  the  Vineyard. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Quayle  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  giving  special  attention 
this  year  to  vine  pests,  and  a  recent 
interview  with  him  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing information: 

"There  has  been  present  for  some 
years  in  the  grape-growing  sections  of 
Ohio  and  New  York  a  very  serious 
enemy  of  the  vine  known  as  the  grape- 
root  worm.  This  insect,  so  far  as 
known,  does  not  occur  in  California, 
but  there  has  been  occasionally  reported 
from  this  State  an  insect  that  does  sim- 
ilar injury,  and,  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
concern  on  the  part  of  our  growers. 

"  During  the  past  few  weeks  my  as- 
sistants and  I  had  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing some  studies  on  this  insect,  and  ob- 
serving its  work  on  ,a  vineyard  near 
Lodi,  which  has  been  very  seriously 
injured  by  it.  Indeed,  two  or  three 
acres  have  been  dug  up  on  account  of 
this  insect's  ravages. 

"  Although  this  is  a  different  insect 
from  that  which  occurs  in  the  Eastern 
viueyard,  its  manner  of  injury  is  the 
.same,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  be 
called  the  California  grape-root  worm. 
Growers  who  have  this  beetle  present  in 
the  vineyards  I  visited  know  only  of  its 
injury  to  the  leaves,  but  it  is  really  on 
the  roots  that  the  most  serious  damage 
is  done.  At  the  present  time  this  in- 
sect may  be  found  feeding  on  the  leaves 
as  an  adult  beetle.  It  is  about  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  either  black  or 
brown  in  color.  It  injures  the  leaves 
by  eating  out  chain-like  slits  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  wide  and  from  a 
half  inch  to  one  inch  in  length. 

"  It  also  gouges  out  similar  strips  on 
the  tender  shoots,  and  on  the  pedicels 
of  the  grape.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
crevices  in  the  bark  of  the  older  wood. 
The  larvae  upon  hatching  from  these 
drop  or  crawl  to  the  ground,  whither 
they  enter  and  begin  at  once  to  feed 
upon  the  roots,  where  they  remain  until 
about  the  middle  of  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

"  While  this  root  worm  is  feeding  it 
inflicts  its  most  serious  injury,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  secrecy  of  its  operations 
under  ground,  and  the  fact  that  the 
large  roots  are  attacked  when  a  small 
amount  of  girdling  is  fatal,  a  vine  may 
be  badly  injured  before  the  grower  is 
aware  of  any  trouble.  The  younger 
larvffi  eat  away  the  small  feeding  root- 
lets, while  the  adult  ones  eat  out  long 
strips  or  girdle  the  bark  of  the  roots. 

"  Practically  nothing  can  be  done 
against  the  insect  while  it  is  feeding  as 
a  root  worm  from  a  foot  to  two  feet 
under  ground,  but  the  fact  that  the  full- 
grown  beetle  comes  to  the  surface  and 
feeda  upon  the  parts  of  vine  above 
ground  offers  opportunities  for  checking 
it  while  in  this  stage.  They  may  be 
killed  by  an  arsenical  poison,  prefer- 


ably lead  arsenate,  although  a  strong 
dose  must  be  used — three  or  four  pounds 
to  50  gallons  of  water — since  the  beetles 
are  tolerably  resistant  to  poison,  and 
may  require  three  or  four  days'  feeding 
on  this  solution  to  kill  them. 

•'  i'ney  are  very  readily  jarred  from 
the  vine,  and,  taking  advantage  of  this, 
the  use  of  the  hopper  cage  works  very 
satisfactorily,  and  it  will  get  the 
hoppers  with  the  same  operation.  The 
fact  that  the  beetles  may  continue  to 
emerge  from  the  ground  lor  a  couple  of 
weeks  may  make  it  necessary  to  go  over 
the  vines  more  than  once,  but,  since 
the  majority  of  the  beetles  are  often 
confined  to  a  particular  portion  of  the 
vineyard,  this  is  not  a  serious  draw- 
back." 


Arsenate  of  Lead  as  an  Insecticide. 


The  popularity  of  arsenate  of  lead  for 
spraying  fruit  trees  in  the  Watsonville 
district  makes  statements  of  its  value 
interesting.  The  Orange  Judd  Farmer 
gives  this  account  of  it: 

Arsenate  of  lead,  an  insecticide  manu- 
factured from  arsenate  of  soda  and  ace- 
tate of  lead,  for  spraying  solutions  is 
combined  with  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
to  six  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
While  arsenate  of  lead  is  a  compara- 
tively new  insecticide,  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  by  practical  fruit  growers 
and  truck  farmers,  in  addition  to  State 
and  government  agricultural  stations, 
with  such  success  that  it  has  largely 
supplanted  the  older  insecticides,  such 
as  paris  green,  london  purple,  etc.  It 
comes  as  a  paste,  and  may  be  handled 
and  used  with  less  danger  to  man  or 
beast  in  the  process  of  application  than 
pertains  to  a  poisonous  powder.  It  re- 
mains in  suspension  during  its  applica- 
tion and  is  evenly  applied.  On  account 
of  its  extreme  fineness,  it  does  not  clog 
the  spray  pump. 

It  is  white,  and  foliage  sprayed  with 
it  can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance.  It 
can  be  used  in  any  strength  on  the  most 
delicate  foliage  or  fruits  without  injury 
to  them.  This  one  property  makes  it 
pre-eminently  the  insecticide  for  the 
truck  grower,  who  has  so  many  deli- 
cate foliage  crops  to  protect.  It  has  the 
property  of  adhesiveness  and  is  of  such 
consistency  that,  once  it  has  had  time 
to  dry  on  the  plants  after  being  applied, 
ordinary  rains  do  not  wash  it  off,  and 
it  remains  effective  for  a  long  period. 
A  few  hours  of  bright  sunshine  after 
application  suffice  to  dry  it  well.  In- 
stances are  on  record  where  drenching 
rains  have  followed  shortly  after  applica- 
tions were  made,  and  yet  the  insects 
ravaging  the  crops  afterward  were  de- 
stroyed. Had  such  application  been  of 
paris  green,  the  time,  labor,  and  cost  of 
material  would  have  been  largely  a  loss. 


D EWE Y, ST R 0 N G  IU0 

CAVEATS 


PATENTS 

_  'Tradd 
io  bacon  block  oakland. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  a.nd  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Orf  s,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 
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De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will   interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you  a  Beautiful   Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy    and    name   of  separator 
you   are  now    using,  if   any  :   :    :  ; 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices:  DRUMM  and 
SACRAMENTO  STS. 

San  Francisco  ^1 
107  First  St.      123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017Po*  St.,  Seattle 


Farmers!    Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  In  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Beans 

Beets 

Cabbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGAKD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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A  Review  of  the  Chemistry  of  Portland  Cement. 

It  lias  often  been  said  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation 
may  be  gauged  by  its  consumption  of  iron  and  sulphuric 
acid.  To  the  consumption  of  these  two  staple  articles  as 
a  barometer  of  national  prosperity  may  well  be  added 
that  of  portland  cement.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  added 
that  in  each  case,  while  the  final  result  is  more  or  less 
certain,  the  reactions  leading  up  to  the  result  arc  but 
imperfectly  understood.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
leading  authorities  upon  these  subjects  do  not  agree  as  to 
the  reactions  taking  place  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
blast-furnace  and  in  the  lead  chamber,  but  upon  this  it  is 
not  proposed  to  dwell.  When  we  come  to  consider  port- 
land  cement,  we  find  a  much  greater  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, not  only  in  the  reactions  that  take  place  during  its 
manufacture,  but  also  in  those  that  bring  about  its  set- 
ting and  hardening,  when  the  manufactured  article  is 
being  put  to  industrial  use. 

The  ingredients  necessary  to  form  a  hydraulic  cement 
are  lime,  silica,  and  alumina;  oxide  of  iron  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  replace  alumina,  and,  it  is  claimed  by 
many,  to  the  improvement  of  the  cement;  while  it  is  not 
certain  that  magnesia  and  manganese  oxide  may  not  re- 
place some  of  the  alumina  without  detrimental  results. 
Many  natural  cements  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
lime,  silica,  and  magnesia,  with  only  small  quantities  of 
alumina. 

That  the  lime  need  not  necessarily  be  in  chemical 
combination  with  the  other  ingredients  to  form  a 
hydraulic  cement  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
ancient  Roman  cements — the  durability  and  hardness  of 
which  are  historic — were  made  by  mixing  fat  lime  with 
finely  grouud  volcanic  scoria,  the  latter  being  composed 
principally  of  silicates  of  iron  oxide  and  alumina.  It  is, 
however,  essential  that  the  various  ingredients  -hall  be 
in  the  finest  state  of  division  in  order  that  chemical  in- 
terchange may  take  place. 

In  the  manufacture  of  portland  cement  local  conditions 
must  necessarily  rule  the  form  in  which  the  essential 
ingredients  are  assembled  at  the  works.  Thus  in  Eng- 
land we  generally  find  chalk  supplying  the  lime,  while 
the  other  ingredients  are  found  in  river  mud  or  clay, 
while  in  America  the  lime  is  generally  provided  in  the 
form  of  marl  or  limestone,  while  clay  or  shale  supply  the 
silica  and  alumina.  In  whatever  forms  the  necessary 
ingredients  are  assembled,  it  is  imperative  that  they 
should  be  reduced  to  the  finest  state  of  division  ami 
thoroughly  intermixed.  This  is  generally  accomplished 
by  grinding  the  materials  together  in  water;  the  product 
is  allowed  to  settle,  the  water  drawn  oft',  and  the  residue, 
known  as  'slurry,'  dried,  and  burned  in  kilns.  The 
clinker  produced  from  the  burning  is  ground,  and  after 
being  allowed  to  season,  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  thin 
layers  on  the  floor  of  warehouses,  it  is  placed  in  bags  or 
barrels  ready  for  the  market. 

The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  simply  a  bare  outline  of 
the  method  of  manufacture.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this 
article  to  enter  into  details  of  plant,  which  must  of  neces- 
sity vary  with  the  different  kinds  of  material  used  and 
with  varying  ideas  of  the  designers  of  the  factories. 

Whatever  the  method  of  manufacture  or  of  the  ma- 
terials employed,  the  lime  and  silica  contents  of  all  good 
portland  cements  show  only  slight  variations.  The  lime 
generally  ranges  from  (51  to  63  f«,  and  the  silica  from 
18.5  to  22^.  The  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  are  pro- 
portionately subject  to  a  greater  variation,  these  two 
substances  together  ranging  from  12  to  16  fc ;  in  European 
cements  there  is  generally  about  twice  as  much  alumina 
as  iron  oxide;  in  many  American  cements  the  alumina 
contents  are  considerably  greater.  The  following  may 
be  considered  a  typical  analysis  of  an  English  cement: 

Insoluble  matter   2.56   Lime  62.47 

Silica   18.92   Magnesia   0.81 

Alumina   8.76  Sulphurlr oxide   0.9:! 

Kerrlc  oxide   4.40  Soda  and  potash   1.10 

The  insoluble  matter  is  usually  composed  principally 
of  silica,  which  has  passed  the  screens  in  too  large  a  form 
to  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients. The  sulphuric  oxide,  magnesia,  and  alkalies  are 
generally  considered  as  impurities.  Whether  they  will 
always  be  looked  upon  as  such  i>  an  open  question;  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  marked  influence  of  traces  of 
one  substance  upon  masses  of  another  in  other  industrial 
materials,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  these  so-called 
imparities  may  play  a  far  more  important  part  than  that 
with  which  they  are  today  credited. 

The  sulphuric  anhydride  in  all  probability  exists  in  the 
form  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  it  is  known  that  users  of 
cement  will  often  add  small  quantities  of  this  substance 
to  cement  when  it  is  desired  to  retard  the  setting. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  cement  high  in  lime  and  low 
in  silica  when  properly  burned  will  produce  a  material 
that  will  attain  greater  tensile  strength  than  one  low  in 
lime  and  high  in  silica;  it  requires,  however,  more  fuel 
and  greater  care  in  the  burning.  It  is  easily  possible  on 
the  other  hand  to  get  too  basic  a  cement,  which  will  de- 
velop cracks  on  hardening,  so  as  to  decrease  its  tensile 
strength.  Between  63  and  64%  apj>ears  to  he  about  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  lime  contents.  A  cement  high  Id 
alumina  and  properly  proportioned  as  regards  lime  and 
silica,  sets  quickly  and  develops  great  tensile  strength 
rapidly;  in  cases,  however,  where  the  alumina  is  too 
high,  the  cement  will  develop  great  tensile  strength,  but 


after  a  few  weeks,  this  materially  decreases — one  of  the 
worst  possible  features  in  a  cement.  The  projRTties 
given  to  a  cement  by  ferric  oxide  do  not  appear  to  be 
understood;  several  authorities  look  upon  it  purely  as  a 
dilutcnt,  necessary  only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  other  ingredients  without  it,  owing  to  the 
wide  diffusion  Of  iron  in  nature.  My  own  experience  is 
not  in  accord  with  this.  I  have  found  that  a  cement  in 
which  the  ferric  oxide  constitutes  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  combined  ferric  oxide  and  aluminum  con- 
tents, will  generally  give  a  greater  tensile  strength  after 
three  months  from  its  setting,  than  one  in  which  the  fer- 
ric oxide  occurs  in  le-s  proportion,  other  things,  of  course, 
being  equal.  This  conclusion  was  reached  when  making 
experimental  lots  of  cement  from  varying  ingredieuts. 

There  is  one  other  common  ingredient  of  cement  that 
rarely  appears  in  published  analyses,  namely,  titanium 
oxide;  it  seldom  occurs  in  quantities  of  more  than  one 
percent,  and  presumably  gets  overlooked  in  the  analyses, 
being  determined  either  with  the  silica,  or  the  alumina, 
or  both;  its  source  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  it  is  a  com- 
mon constituent  of  clay.  It  is  found  in  both  good  and 
bad  cements,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
does  not  appear  to  play  any  part  in  the  behavior  of  the 
material. 

With  regard  to  the  setting  and  hardening  of  cement: 
The  whole  thing  is  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  is  a 
most  difficult  problem  for  research.  The  two  words, 
'setting'  and  'hardening,'  are  almost  universally  used; 
the  former  process  in  many  cements  is  comparatively 
Sharp;  the  latter  is  purely  a  gradual  merging  from  the 
former  state.  Analyses  of  the  cement  during  the  stages 
of  hardening  convey  comparatively  little  information; 
from  it  we  can  only  learn  the  elementary  constituents, 
and  not  the  compounds  into  which  they  have  resolved 
themselves,  which  is  more  particularly  the  information 
desired.  Some  other  method  of  investigation  is  there- 
fore necessary. 


The  Timber  Supply. 

Every  person  in  the  Enited  States  is  using  over  six 
times  as  much  wood  as  he  would  use  if  he  were  in 
Europe.  The  country  as  a  whole  consumes  every  year 
between  three  and  four  times  more  wood  than  all  of  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  grow  in  the  meantime.  The 
average  acre  of  forests  lays  up  a  store  of  only  10  cubic 
feet  annually,  whereas  it  ought  to  belaying  up  at  least  30 
cu.  ft.  in  order  to  furnish  the  products  taken  out  of  it. 
Since  lKSOmore  than  700,00(1,000,000  ft.  of  timber  have 
been  cut  for  lumber  alone,  including  HO, 000, 000, 000  ft.  of 
coniferous  timber  in  excess  of  the  total  coniferous  stump- 
age  estimate  in  1880. 

These  are  some  of  the  remarkable  statements  made  in 
Circular  i>7  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  deals  with  the 
timber  supply  of  the  United  States,  and  reviews  the 
stumpage  estimates  made  by  all  the  important  authori- 
ties. A  study  of  the  circular  must  lead  directly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rate  at  which  forest  products  In  the 
United  States  have  Keen,  ami  are  being,  consumed,  is  tat- 
too lavish,  and  that  only  one  result  can  follow  unless 
steps  are  promptly  taken  to  prevent  waste  in  use,  and  to 
increase  the  growth  rate  of  every  acre  of  forest  in  the 
United  States.  This  result  is  a  timber  famine.  This 
country  is  today  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
forest  resources  as  was  (iermany  lot)  years  ago.  During 
this  period  of  l.r)0  years  such  (Jernian  States  as  Saxony 
and  Prussia,  particularly  the  latter,  have  applied  a 
policy  of  (Jovernment  control  and  regulation  which  has 
immensely  increased  the  productivity  of  their  forests. 
The  same  policy  will  achieve  even  better  results  in  the 
United  States,  because  we  have  the  advantage  of  all  the 
lessons  that  Europe  has  learned  and  paid  for  in  the  course 
of  a  century  of  theory  and  practice. 

Lest  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  rapid  and  gaining 
depletion  of  American  forest  resources  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  population,  it  is  pointed 
out  in  the  circular  that  the  increase  in  population  since 
Isho  is  barely  more  than  half  the  increase  in  lumber  cut 
in  the  same  period.  Two  areas  supplying  timl>er  have 
already  reached  and  passed  their  maximum  production — 
the  northeastern  States  in  1870,  and  the  Eake  States  in 
in  lslio.  Today  the  Southern  States,  which  cut  yellow 
pine  amounting  to  one-third  the  total  annual  luml>er  cut 
of  the  country,  are  undoubtedly  near  their  maximum. 
The  Pacific  States  will  soon  take  the  ascendancy.  The 
State  of  Washington  within  a  few  years  has  come  to  the 
front  and  now  ranks  first  of  all  individual  States  in 
volume  of  cut.  At  present  but  one-fifth  of  the  total  for- 
est area  of  the  United  States  is  embraced  in  National 
Forests.  The  remaining  four-tilths  have  already  passed 
or  are  most  likely  to  pass  into  private  hands.  The  aver- 
age age  of  the  trees  felled  for  lumber  this  year  is  not,  less 
than  150  years.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  to  secure  a 
second  crop  of  trees  of  the  same  size,  the  lumberman  or 
private  forest  owner  must  wait,  say,  at  least  OBe  hun- 
dred years  for  the  second  crop  to  grow.  As  a  rule,  such 
long-time  investments  as  this  waiting  would  involve  do 
not  commend  themselves  to  business  men  who  are 
accustomed  to  quick  returns.  But  the  States  and  the 
Nation  can  look  much  farther  ahead.  The  larger,  then, 
the  area  of  National  and  State  control  over  woodlands, 
the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  the  forests  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  kept  permanently  productive. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


The  Ancient  River  Channels  of  California. 


These  channels  have  furnished  not  only  a  large  portion 
of  the  gold  produced  in  California,  but  they  have  afforded 
a  most  interesting  subject  of  study  ever  since  their  dis- 
covery in  the  early  days.  They  have  received  the  atten- 
tion of  many  geologists,  mining  engineers,  and  miners. 
Many  of  the  last  were  thinkers,  readers,  and  observers, 
who  did  their  observing  and  some  thinking  while  work- 
ing in  these  channels,  and  their  reading  at  night  in  their 
cabins.  These  same  men  have  noted  a  great  many  facts 
and  originated  some  of  the  most  plausible  theories  con- 
cerning these  ore  deposits. 

Some  of  the  late  writers  on  the  subject  have  divided 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  streams  of  the 
Neocene  period  into  several  sub-divisions.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  were  several  flows  of  lava,  with  long 
intervals  between,  it  seems  unsatisfactory  to  divide 
into  periods  the  time  these  streams  were  cutting  their 
channels  down  through  each  sheet  of  lava  and  deeper 
into  the  bedrock  each  time,  until  the  final  flow  that 
caused  the  streams  to  seek  new  channels  along  its  mar- 
ginal edges.  The  mere  separation  of  the  time  into  per- 
iods is  not  of  practical  importance. 

During  the  time  when  the  now  extinct  and  lava-capped 
rivers  were  living  streams,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cali- 
fornia was  marked  for  a  long  distance  by  the  lofty  chain 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  general  trend  of  which  was 
west  of  north  and  east  of  south.  On  the  Pacific  slope  of 
these  mountains  there  was  a  series  of  parallel  low  ridges 
and  valleys  of  gradually  decreasing  altitude  until  the 
whole  formed  the  eastern  shore  of  a  shallow  sea,  now 
occupied  by  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin.  Descending  this  western  slope  at  this  time 
were  a  number  of  rivers  cutting  their  way  through  these 
successive  ridges,  which  were  composed  of  mineral-bear- 
ing formations;  these  rivers  concentrated  and  deposited 
the  valuable  minerals  along  their  beds,  while  the  debris 
was  carried  forward  into  the  sea.  After  the  streams  had 
cut  canons  of  considerable  depth  extending  far  back  into 
the  mountains,  there  occurred  a  period  of  volcanic  activ- 
ity in  the  Sierras,  and  large  quantities  of  lava  flowed 
down  the  canons,  partly  filling  ithem.  After  this  first 
lava,  which  was  in  most  places  a  rhyolite  mud,  had 
ceased  to  flow,  the  streams  began  to  cut  through  it,  their 
beds  being  now  much  wider  than  they  were  before;  con- 
sequently, there  was  not  water  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  surface  and  this  resulted  in  the  streams  being 
diverted  from  one  side  to  the  other  at  many  places,  caus- 
ing them  to  cut  the  new  and  deeper  channels  in  the  rims 
of  the  older  beds  at  many  points,  leaving  opposite  these 
places  portions  of  the  latter  with  their  covering  of  rhyo- 
litic  mud;  this  covering,  having  escaped  subsequent 
erosion,  is  discovered  by  the  miner  ages  afterward,  being 
what  he  terms  "the  upper  benches  covered  with  pink 
lava."  After  a  long  period  of  quiescence,  the  volcanoes 
again  became  active,  sending  out  a  second  flow  of  rhyolite 
mud,  which  filled  the  new  channels  many  feet  deep. 
During  the  inactivity  following  this  flow,  the  streams 
again  cut  themselves  new  and  deeper  channels,  with  their 
resultant  benches,  as  they  did  formerly,  the  benches  of 
this  period  being  lower  than  those  of*  the  first.  That 
there  were  within  the  drainage-area  of  some  of  these 
streams  four  different  lava  flows,  followed  by  the  streams 
cutting  themselves  new  and  deeper  channels  before  the 
'  deep  '  or  '  blue  channels  '  were  formed,  is  proved  by  the 
existence  of  benches  at  four  different  elevations,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

The  '  deep '  or  '  blue  channels '  are  the  latest  of  the 
lava-capped  series,  as  they  are  cut  deeper  into  the  bed- 
rock than  the  lower  benches.  The  streams  then  had  much 
narrower  beds  than  at  any  other  period  in  their  exist- 
ence, as  they  cut  into  the  bedrock  several  hundred  feet 
in  forming  the  blue  channels.  Then  the  volcanoes 
became  active  again,  ejecting  a  somewhat  different  mate- 
rial from  that  of  their  former  ejections.  It  became  much 
harder  on  cooling,  and  on  erosion  it  gave  the  boulders, 
cobbles,  pebbles,  and  sand,  which,  with  a  smaller  quantity 
of  vein-quartz  and  bedrock-boulders,  constitute  the  gravel 
of  these  deep  channels,  while  the  gravel  of  the  benches 
consists  entirely  of  smoothly  washed  boulders,  cobbles, 
pebbles,  and  sand  of  white  and  blue  quartz  and  some  of 
the  older  bedrock  series,  but  no  lava  except  the  overlying 
rhyolite  mud. 

That  the  area  drained  by  these  ancient  rivers  was 
sterile  before  the  forming  of  the  blue  channels  is  evi- 
denced by  the  absence  of  vegetable  remains  in  the 
remaining  portions  of  these  stream  beds  known  as 
benches.  In  the  former  there  are  large  quantities  of 
drift-wood,  trees  are  found,  also  the  decayed  and  charred 
remains  of  grasses  that  grew  along  their  shores.  Some 
of  the  trees  and  bogs  are  several  feet  in  diameter,  giving 
evidence  that  there  was  a  long  period  of  time  between 
the  flowing  of  the  streams  on  the  lowest  benches  and  in 
the  deep  channels.  During  this  time  the  volcanoes  were 
in  a  state  of  rest,  which  was  finally  broken  by  a  long 
and  almost  incessant  period  of  activity,  as  indicated  by 
the  material  now  found,  filling  the  canons  of  these  ancient 
rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  filling  is  generally 
lava  of  the  last-mentioned  character  (rhyolite)  reaching 
well  up  to  the  original  surface  of  the  older  bedrock, 
with  several  strata  of  sand,  water-worn  pebbles  of  the 
same  material,  and  quartz.    On  top  of  the  last  of  the 


rhyolite-flows  in  many  places,  there  was  deposited  a  final 
flow  of  andesite  mud  (the  miner's  'cement')  many  feet 
thick,  which  was  of  such  a  consistency  that  it  formed  an 
anticlinal,  diverting  the  water  of  the  tributaries  to  the 
marginal  edges  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  main 
streams.  When  the  volcanoes  had  ceased  their  flow  of 
andesite  mud,  these  streams  began  to  cut  into  the  ande- 
site along  its  edges,  making  new  channels  in  which  were 
deposited  gravel  and  sand  from  the  erosion  of  this  ande- 
site, forming  the  miner's  'mountain  gravel.'  While 
the  streams  were  flowing  in  these  later  channels,  there 
were  several  light  flows  of  andesite  mud  and  lava,  which 
formed  barriers  to  the  cutting  down  process  by  diverting 
the  streams  toward  the  centre  of  the  andesite  plains,  as 
it  then  appeared.  Finally  at  some  of  the  volcanoes, 
there  was  an  eruption  of  a  large  quantity  of  mud  and 
fragmental  andesite;  at  others  there  was  emitted  basaltic 
lava,  which  flooded  the  larger  part  of  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierras,  covering  the  whole  area  excepting  the 
high  bedrock  peaks  and  hills.  These  enormous  floods  of 
andesite  and  basalt,  at  points  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
diverted  the  streams  to  the  north  and  south,  and  gave 
them  a  greater  grade,  which  augmented  their  cutting 
powers  for  forming  new  channels.  After  a  period  of 
time  that  appears  inconceivably  long,  we  have  the  deep 
canons  and  gulches  of  today,  reaching  deeper  into  the 
original  bedrock  than  the  Neocene  deep  channels. 

If  we  could  view  all  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras 
drained  by  the  streams  that  are  tributary  to  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  we  would  see  those 
streams  flowing  in  the  bottoms  of  deep  canons,  with 
steep  and  rugged  sides  terminating  upward  in  high 
ridges;  these  ridges  are  lava-capped,  and  underneath 
them,  in  many  places,  are  parts  of  the  Neocene  rivers 
that  have  escaped  the  sculpturing  of  the  later  channels. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  deep  channels,  with  their 
lava  boulders,  cobbles,  and  pebbles  intermixed  with 
some  of  quartz  and  bedrock,  now  overlaid  with  lava,  are 
the  later  of  the  Neocene  channels,  and  the  age  of  the 
benches  within  the  troughs  of  these  channels  accord  with 
their  elevation  above  the  latter,  that  is,  the  higher  above 
the  deep  channel  the  bench  is,  the  older  it  is;  further, 
that  the  benches  are  always  void  of  gravel  composed  of 
the  late  lavas;  that  there  is  always  a  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  rhyolite  mud  overlying  the  gravel  of  the 
benches  and  the  later  lava-filling  of  the  deep  channels; 
and,  finally,  that  benches  may  occur  on  either  side  of  the 
deep  channels  and  at  any  elevation  above  the  bed  of  such 
channels.  I  venture  to  recommend  the  mapping  of  the 
workings  in  the  deep  channels,  that  their  course  may  be 
ascertained,  so  as  to  guide  the  work  of  finding  the  lower 
benches,  and  if  these  are  also  mapped,  then  data  will  be 
obtained  for  exploratory  work  among  the  higher  benches. 


Iquitos  and  Western  Peru. — There  is  no  rapid 
means  of  transportation  between  Iquitos  and  western 
Peru,  and  persons  who  travel  between  the  two  districts 
are  obliged  to  make  the  trip  by  water,  via  Para,  Brazil, 
which  requires  from  two  to  three  months,  or  to  take  one 
of  several  overland  routes,  which  require  from  30  to  60 
days,  according  to  delays  experienced  in  obtaining  mules, 
canoes,  guides,  etc.,  at  the  different  stops  along  the  jour- 
ney. That  there  will  before  many  years  be  communica- 
tion by  steamer  and  rail  between  these  two  parts  of  Peru 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  In  northern  Peru  an  American 
company  has  obtained  a  concession  for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  the. Pacific  Coast  to  a  point  on  the 
upper  Maranon  river  to  which  navigation  from  Iquitos 

is  possible.  In  southern  Peru  the  Government  is  at 

present  actively  engaged  in  surveys  and  preliminary 
preparations  for  a  railroad  from  Oroya,  a  point  on  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  railway,  to  the  navigable  portion  of  the 
Ucayali  river  in  eastern  Peru.  This  road  will  be  about 
320  miles  long,  principally  through  a  rough  mountainous 
country,  which  presents  many  difficult  engineering  prob- 
lemsj  all  of  which,  however,  it  seems  can  be  overcome. 
The  work  commencing  at  a  point  about  15  miles  from 
Oroya,  on  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  railroad,  and  extending  to 
a  point  on  the  Ucayali  river,  navigable  the  year  round  to 
the  launches  which  ply  out  of  Iquitos,  has  been  divided 
into  six  sections  and  assigned  to  separate  engineering 
parties.  An  American  has  charge  of  the  first  section  of 
100  miles,  while  German  and  Peruvian  engineers  have 
charge  of  the  other  sections.  The  party  in  charge  of  the 
work  of  the  sixth  section  left  Lima  in  April,  1906.  They 
completed  their  work  and  arrived  in  Iquitos  Decem- 
ber 28;  the  engineer  of  which  is  also  authority  for  the 
statement  that,  while  there  are  several  points  that  will 
require  a  vast  expenditure  of  labor  and  capital  to  over- 
come, the  entire  route  as  proposed  is  feasible,  and  the 
construction  of  the  road  is  practically  assured;  in  fact,  it 
is  planned  that  active  building  operations  will  be  com- 
menced during  the  present  year. 


Concrete  reinforced  with  steel  or  iron  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  in  retaining-wall  construction,  lletain- 
ing-walls  of  reinforced  concrete  may  be  built  with  a 
spreading  base  and  a  thin  vertical  section,  or  with  a  thin 
vertical  section  strengthened  by  buttresses  or  counter- 
torts.  Their  principal  advantage,  over  a  plain  concrete 
wall  is  the  saving  of  material  in  substituting  a  thin  rein- 
forced wall  for  the  gravity  section  and  in  substituting 
earth  filling  on  the  back  of  the  footing  in  place  of  expen- 
sive concrete. 


Because  You 

Need 
The  Money 

It's  your  business  and  If  you  don't 
attend  to  it,  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cowsforfun.  That  isn't  I 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn't  I 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be- 
sides there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa- 
rator because  it  will  make  money  for 
you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you   like   our   book  J 
"Business  Dairying"  and  our  catalog 
B.  131  both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pp. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  atChico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation ;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing ;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well ;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch— unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  daily.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST- SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrxn  Blake,  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  19,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  is  now  practically 
bare  of  all  milling  grades,  as  high  as 
II  .674  being  offered  for  strong  California 
and  northern  blue  stem  wheats.  The 
miller  must  look  to  the  north  for  any 
grades  of  strong  wheat  until  the  new  crop 
is  harvested  in  California,  and  even  then 
it  will  not  be  plentiful.  Good  authorities 
estimate  the  wheat  crop  at  150,000  tons, 
one  of  the  shortest  crops  California  has 
ever  had.  Number  one  chicken  wheat  is 
now  quoted  at  $1.45,  cleaned  chicken 
wheat  at  from  $1.45  to  $1.55.  F'utures  on 
all  wheat  have  been  very  quiet  in  this 
market. 

California  Club,  per  ctl  $1.50  ©1.524 

California  Club,  milling  $1.55  @  

California  White  Australian. .$1.65  ©1.674 

California  lower  grades  $1.20  (a  1.40" 

Northern  Club  Nominal. 

Northern  Bluestem  $1.60  ©1.671 

Northern  Red  Nominal. 

BARLEY. 

While  there  is  no  actual  change  in  price 
to  quote,  the  market  is  pretty  well  cleaned 
up  on  the  old  crop,  and  buyers  are  offer- 
ing to  contract  for  new  crop  at  $1.20  per 
cental  tidewater,  provided  the  quality  is 
good,  and,  while  this  price  looks  high, 
the  farmer  is  holding  out  for  more.  The 
new  crop,  while  it  seems  to  be  good  qual- 
ity, is  short,  being  estimated  as  little  over 
800,000  tons.  With  December  barley  sell- 
ing at  $1.26,  indications  point  to  good 
prices  during  1907-08.  New  barley  is  ar- 
riving plentifully,  and  the  market  is 
rather  weak. 

Good  to  Choice  Feed ,  per  ctl..$l  .20  ©  

Common  to  Fair  $1.15  ©1.174 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.224©1.274 

Chevalier   $1.20  ©1.40 

OATS. 

There  seems  to  be  no  demand  for  oats 
here  at  present.  Heavy  arrivals  from  the 
north  have  weakened  the  tendency  of  the 
market  considerably  during  the  last  few 
days.  Choice  white  oats  which  sold  at 
$1.65  and  $1.70  are  now  freely  offered  at 
from  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton  less,  with  no 
buyers. 

Good  to  Choice  Red,  per  ctl. ..$1.45  @1.55 

Fancy  $1.60  @1.66 

Common  to  Fair  $1.374©1.421 

White  $1.45  @1.65 

Black  Nominal. 

Gray  $1.45  ©1.55 

RYE. 

Little  trading  is  being  done  in  rye,  as 
there  is  no  demand  at  present.  Prices 
remain  stationary. 

California,  per  ctl   $1.40  @1.50 

Utah   $1.35  ©1.40 

CORN. 

While  the  market  does  not  seem  so 
strong  as  last  week,  California  corn  re- 
mains firm  at  last  quoted  prices.  Eastern 
corn  is  in  poor  demand  this  week,  on  ac- 
count of  the  damaged  condition  in  which 
all  shipments  have  been  arriving.  Egypt- 
ian grades  are  held  higher. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.65  ©1.60 

Large  Yellow  $1.50  ©1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(guaranteed  dry)  $1.50  ©1.55 

Mixed  to  arrive  $1,474©  

White  Egyptian  $1.35  ©  

Brown  Egyptian  $1.25  @  

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  was  very  steady  most 
of  this  week,  but  has  been  rather  quiet 
for  several  days  past.  Prices  are  expected 
to  keep  up  well  all  summer.  Blackeyes 
are  strong.  Limas  are  firmer,  and  prices 
are  well  sustained  by  the  corner  in  the 
south.  A  steady  inquiry  for  shipment 
also  tends  to  keep  up  the  price,  and  a  fur- 
ther advance  is  expected. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©8.26 

Pea   $3.00  ©3.25 

Small  White  $2.85  ©3.00 

Large  White  $2.60  ©2.70 

Pink  $2.40  ©2.50 

Red  $3.25  ©3.50 

Limas  $4.75  ©4.90 

Red  Kidneys  $3.25  ©3.50 

Blackeyes  $4.90  ©5.00 

Butter  $4.50  ©5.00 

Horse  Beans  $2.00  ©2.25 

Cranberry  Beans  $3.75  ©4.00 


SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  in  general  is  weak, 
with  prices,  as  a  rule,  merely  nominal. 
Hemp  and  canary  are  firm,  however,  and 
alfalfa  has  a  good  market  at  15  cents. 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  ©  3Jc 

Yellow  Mustard  Nominal. 

Flaxseed   3J@  3£c 

Canary   4  @  44c 

Alfalfa   144©  15"c 

Timothy  Nominal. 

Hemp   5  @  — c 

Millet   3|@  — c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $18.00©20.00 

FLOUR. 

No  change  is  noted  in  the  flour  market, 
which  remains  Arm  at  last  quoted  prices. 
The  extensive  summer  shipments  to  for- 
eign ports  from  the  northern  mills  are 
still  under  way,  and  some  scarcity  is  an- 
ticipated. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras  $5.20  ©6.46 

Superfine  $4.10  ©4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family  $4.90  ©5.20 

HAY. 

Reports  from  various  country  districts 
show  that  considerable  damage  was  done 
by  the  rain  early  this  week.  As  the  rain 
was  comparatively  light  inland,  however, 
and  good  drying  weather  has  followed, 
the  results  are  not  expected  to  affect  the 
total  production  to  any  great  extent. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  new  crop  hay  is 
being  hauled  to  the  various  Bay  landings 
and  railroad  shipping  points  in  fairly 
good  quantities,  the  receipts  on  the  market 
here  show  some  increase,  the  total  for  the 
week  just  ended  amounting  to  3,520  tons 
in  comparison  with  2,600  tons  for  the 
week  preceding.  During  the  past  two  or 
three  days  fully  50%  of  the  arrivals  have 
been  new  crop  hay,  although  inquiry 
here  still  seems  to  be  for  old  crop  only. 
In  spite  of  the  combined  efforts  of  holders 
of  hay  and  warehouse  men  to  clean  up 
the  old  hay  before  the  new  is  shipped, 
these  efforts  seem  to  be  without  avail, 
and  both  the  Hollister  and  Liverraore 
districts  still  have  large  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent grade  old  wheat  hay  that  should 
have  been  shipped  here  some  time  ago. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  market  is 
still  somewhat  undersupplied,  the  new 
crop  seems  to  be  taken  quite  readily  and 
prices  on  it  are  being  maintained  at  some- 
what above  what  the  situation  in  the 
country  really  warrants.  Owing  to  the 
high  prices  of  the  old  crop  that  are  still 
well  maintained,  most  producers  are  hold- 
ing their  new  hay  at  considerably  above 
present  quotations.  As  storage  room  is 
scarce  in  the  districts  where  the  new  crop 
abounds,  it  appears  at  the  moment  that 
they  will  have  to  change  their  ideas  in 
order  to  move  their  hay  before  the  fall 
rains.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cars 
of  straight  barley  hay  from  the  lower 
San  Joaquin,  practically  everything  ar- 
riving in  new  crop  is  wild  oats,  most  of 
which  shows  up  green,  and  well  cured. 
Although  there  is  some  improvement 
from  the  recent  depression  in  trade  circles 
here,  yet  the  consumption  of  hay  does 
not  seem  to  be  increasing,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably from  15  to  20%  less  than  it  was  two 
or  three  months  ago.  Whether  or  not  the 
winter  activity  will  be  resumed  again 
shortly  remains  to  be  seen. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $21.50  ©22.50 

Good  Wheat  $18.00  ©21.00 

Other  grades  Wheat   $15.00  ©17.00 

Wheat  and  Oat  $12.00  ©20.00 

Wild  Oats   $11.00  ©14.00 

Alfalfa  $11.00  ©13.50 

Stock  $  8.00  ©10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60  @90ci 

MILLSTUFF. 

There  was  a  pronounced  weakness  in 
millstuffs  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
and  Friday,  after  there  had  been  some 
signs  of  strengthening,  large  shipments 
of  bran  and  middlings  were  received 
from  the  north.  As  a  result  the  local 
market  is  now  very  weak  though  the 
((notations  are  about  the  same  as  last 
week. 

Bran  $20.00@22.00 

Middlings  $27.00©30.00 

Shorts  $20.50©22.50 

Rolled  Barley  $27.00@28.00 

Mixed  Feeds  $21.OO©24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)  $26.00©  

Jobbing  $27.00®  

Corn  Meal  $32.00®  

Cracked  Corn  $33.00©  

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl....    90c@  1.00 
Alfalfa  Meal   (car-load  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing  $21.50©  


Mealfalfa  $20.50©  

Jobbing  $21.60©  

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  as  weak  as  ever, 
though  no  goods  are  now  being  shipped 
from  the  East.  It  is  found  impossible  to 
dispose  even  of  the  small  quantities  of 
California  poultry  which  are  arriving. 
The  commissionmen  have  not  adequate 
room  to  keep  the  large  accumulations 
from  day  to  day  and  as  a  result  a  good 
deal  of  stock  is  lost.  There  is  no  demand 
whatever  for  small  broilers  and  they  are 
almost  impossible  to  dispose  of.  Large 
broilers  are  slightly  stronger.  The  market 
for  young  roosters  is  fairly  firm,  but  old 
roosters  are  hard  to  sell  for  $5.  There  is 
no  market  for  hens,  except  for  extra  large 
stock.  Squabs,  ducks,  and  geese,  are  very 
weak  and  have  declined. 

Hens,  per  doz  $6.00  ©7.50 

Small  Hens  $5.00  ©5.50 

Old  Roosters  $4.00  ©5.00 

Fryers,  large  $6.00  ©6.50 

Young  Roosters  $6.50  ©9.00 

Small  Fryers  $5.00  ©5.50 

Broilers  $3.00  ©4.50 

Small  Broilers  $2.50  ©2.75 

Pigeons  $1.25  ©1.60 

Squabs  $1.50  ©2.00 

Ducks  $5.00  ©6.00 

Old  Ducks  $4.50  ©5.00 

Goslings,  per  pair  $2.00  ©2.50 

Geese,  per  pair  $2.00  @  — 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  continues  featureless 
and  dull  from  day  to  day,  as  far  as  local 
consumptive  demand  is  concerned,  and 
receipts,  while  comparatively  light  for 
this  season,  are  somewhat  in  excess  of 
actual  requirements.  Considerable  quan- 
tities have  been  going  into  cold  storage, 
and  the  general  feeling  is  one  of  weak- 
ness. Persistent  efforts  have  kept  the 
price  steady  at  23©25  cents,  though  some 
dealers  have  made  concessions. 

Fresh  Creamery  (extras)  per  lb  25c 

Firsts  24c 

Seconds  234 

Thirds   22$ 

Packing  Stock  Firm,  No.  1  224 

Packing  Stock,  No.  2  22 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  has  been  active  the 
most  of  the  week,  though  for  the  last  day 
or  two  it  has  fallen  off  somewhat.  The 
amount  coming  in  has  been  slowly  de- 
creasing, and  the  price  has  come  up  half 
a  cent. 

California  Fresh  (extra)  per  doz  21Jc 

Firsts  20* 

Seconds  18 

Thirds  17 

CHEESE. 

New  cheese  is  now  coming  in  well  and 
has  fallen  off  half  a  cent  on  active  trad- 
ing. California  cheese  is  quoted  at  124© 
13J  cents,  at  which  figures  it  is  steady. 
Early  in  the  week  there  was  a  brisk 
inquiry  for  shipment. 

Fancy  California  New  Flats,  per  Ib...l3Jc 

Firsts  124 

New  Young  Americas  Fancv  14 

Firsts  13J 

Eastern  Storage  18 

POTATOES. 

Old  potatoes  are  nearly  cleaned  up,  as 
the  demand  has  been  strong  for  seed  pur- 
poses. All  cold  storage  stock  is  gone  and 
there  is  little  Eastern  stock  left,  fso  more 
Eastern  goods  are  due  to  arrive,  though  a 
few  carloads  are  still  due  from  Oregon. 
The  new  potato  market  has  been  strong 
and  stock  is  arriving  in  good  quantity. 

Oregon  Burbanks  $2.00  ©2.40 

Eastern  Burbanks  $2.00  ©2.25 

Eastern  Rurals  $1.65  ©1.85 

New  Early  Rose  $2.60  ©3.00 

New  white  $2.75  ©3.25 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  this  week  have  been  firm  with 
arrivals  rather  light  on  account  of  the 
rains.  The  market  has  grown  stronger 
toward  the  end  of  the  week,  as  there  has 
been  an  increased  shipping  demand. 
New  onions  are  quoted  at  $2.50@$2.75. 
All  old  California  and  Oregon  onions  are 
cleaned  up  and  Australians  are  still  go- 
ing in  a  lively  market.  Rhubarb  has 
been  steady  to  firm  for  number  one  at  the 
highest  price  in  years.  Peas  are  strong, 
with  large  receipts.  Beans  and  aspara- 
gus are  steady,  though  the  former  is 
mostly  of  poor  quality.  The  greater  part 
of  the  asparagus  is  still  taken  by  the 
canneries.  Most  vegetables  are  weak 
under  heavy  receipts,  though  summer 
squash  is  only  in  light  supply.  Tomatoes 


are  coming  in  from  Winters  in  a  green 
condition  and  find  little  demand  at  ruling 
prices. 

Onions,  New  Red,  per  sack..$2.50  ©2.75 

Australian  $3.10  ©3.50 

Asparagus,  per  lb   6  ©  10c 

Asparagus,  extra   11  ©  13c 

Rhubarb,  per  box  $1.25  ©1.75 

Green  peas,  per  lb   4  ©  6c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate  $1.25  ©2.00 

String  beans,  per  lb   3  ©  5c 

Wax  beans   3  ©  5c 

Summer  Squash  (small  bx)  ..$1.00  ©1.25 
Summer  Squash  (large bx) ..$2.50  ©3.00 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   25  ©  — 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75  ©1.26 

Garlic,  per  lb   75  ©1.00 

New  Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1.75  ©  — 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50  ©  75c 

Turnips,  per  sack  $1.00  ©1.50 

Green  Corn,  per  doz   20  ©  35c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruits  have  been  steady  but  quiet 
and  later  with  a  tendency  to  weaken 
somewhat,  as  deciduous  fruits  are  coming 
in  rapidly  and  are  tending  to  displace 
them  in  favor 

Navel  Oranges,  small  sizes, 

per  box  $2.50  ©3.75 

Navel  Oranges,  large  sizes... $1.50  ©2.50 

Seedlings  $1.50  ©2.50 

Valencias  $3.50  ©4.00 

Mediterranean  Sweets  $2.00  ©2.75 

Fancy  Lemons  $3.75  ©4.50 

Choice  Lemons  $2.60  ©3.50 

Standard  $1.25  ©2.00 

Grapefruit,  Seedless  $3.00  ©8.25 

Seedless  Limes  S4.00  ©5.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Cherries  have  come  in  with  a  rush  since 
the  rains,  as  they  were  badly  cracked  in 
many  places.  These  damaged  cherries 
are  going  cheap  and  have  made  prices  un- 
steady even  on  better  grades.  Berries 
were  strong  early  in  the  week  at  from  $8 
to  $11  per  chest  for  choice  varieties  of 
strawberries,  $6  to  $10  for  raspberries,  $6 
to  $8  for  blackberries,  $5  to  $6  for  Logan- 
berries and  6c.  to  10c.  per  lb.  for  goose- 
berries, but  have  since  weakened  all  along 
the  line.  Peaches  and  'cots  are  coming 
in  more  freely  and  are  weak  at  lower 
prices.  Apples  are  arriving  freelv  with  a 
weak  market,  as  the  quality  is  not  good. 
A  few  small  pears  are  arri  ing,  but  are  in 
poor  demand. 

Strawberries,  Longworths, 

per  chest  

Strawberries,  large  varieties 

Raspberries  

Blackberries,  Primus  

Blackberries,  Genuine  

Loganberries,  Red  

Loganberries,  Black  

Gooseberries,  per  lb  

Currants,  per  chest  

Apricots,  per  box  

Apricots,  in  bulk  

Apples,  old  crop  

New  crop,  large  

New  crop,  small  

Figs,  per  crate  

Cherries,  packed,  per  drawer 

Cherries,  loose,  per  lb  

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate  .. 

Peaches,  per  box.....  

Plums,  per  crate  

Plums,  basket  

Prunes,  Tragedy,  per  crate.. 


$6  00  ©10  00 
5  00  ©  8  00 

4  00  ©  8  00 

2  00  ©  3  00 

5  00  ©  7  00 

3  50  ©  6  00 

4  00  ©  6  00 

7  ©  74c 
7  00  ©10  00 
90  ©  1  00 
34©    5  c 

1  25  ©  2  00 
75  ©  1  25 
40  ©  65  c 

3  50  ©  

50  ©  1  25 
3  ©  124c 

2  00  ©  3  00 
75  ©  1  00 
75  ©  1  00 
50  ©  75  c 

1  25  ©  1  00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

California  packers  are  refusing  to  con- 
sider any  bids  for  prunes  from  the  East 
under  4J  cents  for  Santa  Claras,  4S  cents 
for  Sonomas,  and  44  cents  for  other  va- 
rieties. Packers  seem  to  expect  still 
higher  prices  to  rule  later.  Some  are  re- 
fusing to  consider  any  bids  whatever. 
The  packers  of  Oregon  prunes  are  equally 
firm  and  are  offering  very  little  fruit  in 
the  East  at  present.  New  crop  peaches 
are  held  very  firm.  New  raisins  for  Octo- 
ber shipment  are  very  stiff,  the  packing 
capacity  for  that  month  being  closely 
sold  up. 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   20  ©25  c 

Old  Apricots  Nominal. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   6J@  74c 

Peaches,  old  or  new   94©124c 

Pears  Nominal". 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3}@  4\c 

Large  size  Prunes   44©  5  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are   selling  to  packers  at : 

Four-size  basis   44©  3jc 

raisins  (1907  CBOP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   6j©  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   6]©  74c 

Seedless  Sultanas   6J©i  7  c 

London  Layers,  per  box  $1.40©  1.50 

London  Layers,  cluster  $2.00©3.00 
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HONEY. 

The  old  honey  crop  is  now  entirely 
cleaned  up.  New  honey  is  arriving  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  is  held  very 
firm  at  17  cents  for  fancy  white  comb. 

New  fancy  white  comb  17  c 

Old  candied   5Jc 

BAGS. 

The  jute  bag  market  is  strong,  with 
prices  in  the  neighborhood  of  8'i  cents, 
and  a  short  supply. 

WOOL. 

Wool  has  been  rather  quiet  this  week. 
The  San  Joaquin  wools  were  sold  last 
week  and  the  Cloverdale  and  Ukiah  clips 
this  week.  The  prices  ranged  between 
2;s  and  24J  cents.  The  Eastern  demand  is 
very  light  for  California  wools,  and  the 
coarser  grades  are  entirely  neglected. 

Northern  Bright,  per  lb  20  @23c 

Mendocino   21  @23c 

Middle  country  17  @19c 

San  Joaquin,  free  14  @16c 

San  Joaquin,  defective  12  @14c 


Creamery  Men  Meet. — Register: 
A  meeting  of  the  creamery  men  of 
Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kings  counties  was 
held  in  Visalia  June  10.  W.  H.  Saylor, 
secretary  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  of 
San  Francisco,  was  present.  Matters 
pertaining  to  dairies  and  their  inspec- 
tion were  discussed  and  other  business 
transacted.  Mr.  Saylor  is  making  a 
tour  of  the  various  dairies  of  the  State 
in  the  capacity  of  supervising  inspector, 
examining  into  the  manner  in  which 
milking  is  done  and  the  cream  taken 
care  of  until  the  time  it  is  delivered  at 
the  creameries.  In  most  cases,  Mr. 
Saylor  states,  he  finds  conditions  cleanly 
and  sanitary,  and  there  are  some  where 
conditions  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
There  are  others,  however,  where  they 
are  otherwise,  and  steps  should  be  taken 
to  remedy  them.  One  of  the  draw- 
backs, Mr.  Saylor  states,  is  the  keen 
competition  of  the  creameries,  creamery 
men  being  inclined  in  general  to  accept 
everything  brought  them  rather  than  to 
"turn  down"  a  customer,  and  some- 
times the  product  is  a  long  way  from 
what  it  should  be.  Conditions  are  im- 
proving, however,  as  dairymen  perceive 
it  to  be  to  their  own  advantage  to  adopt 
cleanly  measures. 


Enlarged  pores  are  the  natural  results 
of  blackheads.  When  the  pores  have 
been  filled  with  sebaceous  matter  and 
dust  for  a  long  time  they  gradually  be- 
come distended  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
skin  is  destroyed.  Cure  the  blackheads 
first  by  bathing  the  face  well  every 
night  with  warm  water,  pure  white 
castile  soap  and  a  correct  complexion 
brush  of  firm,  even  bristles.  Rinse  the 
skin  thoroughly,  dry  well,  and  anoint 
with  creme  marquise.  Three  times  a 
week  apply  a  lotion  made  of  four 
ounces  of  saturate  solution  of  magnesia 
sulphate  and  one  dram  of  glycerine.  In 
two  weeks'  time  your  blackheads  will 
have  packed  up  and  departed  hence. 


Roasting  a  Goose. — Make  a  stuffing 
from  two  small  onions,  chopped  fine, 
three  pints  of  bread  crumbs,  two  tea- 
spoons of  freshly  powdered  sage,  two 
teaspoons  of  salt,  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoons of  pepper,  one-half  cup  of  butter 
and  moisten  well  with  hot  milk.  Cool 
before  stuffing  the  goose  if  the  work  is 
done  the  night  before.  Put  the  goose 
on  a  rack  in  a  boiler  or  kettle  large 
enough  to  hold  it  and  steam  one  hour. 
Now  rub  well  with  salt,  put  the  rack 
in  the  baking  pan  and  lay  in  the  goose. 
After  a  while  dredge  with  flour  and 
bake  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours. 


A  half  cupful  of  milk  added  to  a  dish- 
pan  half  full  of  hot  water  will  be  found 
very  beneficial  in  washing  dishes.  It 
gives  the  dishes  a  clean,  polished  look, 
softens  the  hardest  water,  preserves  the 
hands  from  chapping,  and  also  prevents 
a  greasy  scum  from  appearing  on  the 
top  of  the  water. 


Clean  the  keys  of  the  piano  with  a 
cloth  moisteud  with  alcohol. 


Large  Sugar-Beet  House.  —  Ad- 
vance :  The  sugar  beet  factory  for  Cor- 
coran is  now  a  certainty  and  the  people 
of  that  section  are  feeling  jubilant  over 
the  outlook.  The  promoters  and  resi- 
dents of  the  Corcoran  section  are  heavy 
stockholders  in  the  sugar  company, 
and,  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
may  be  called  a  local  company,  although 
there  are  experienced  sugar  men  in  the 
company  also.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  sugar  beets  do  well  in  the 
Corcoran  country,  there  being  about 
1,200  acres  growing  there  this  season. 
It  is  expected  that  fully  4,000  acres  will 
be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Corcoran 
the  coming  season.  Already  2,000  acres 
have  been  secured  in  the  Alpaugh  sec- 
tion for  the  next  season,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  quite  a  large  acreage  will  be 
secured  in  addition  to  that.  There  are 
about  400  acres  of  beets  at  Waukena 
this  season,  and  it  is  expected  that  fully 
1,000  acres  will  be  planted  there  the 
coming  season.  The  building  to  be 
erected  will  be  of  steel  and  re-enforced 
concrete.  A  portion  of  it  will  be  five 
stories  high,  according  to  the  present 
plans,  and  will  cost  a  million  dollars. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  620 
tons  daily. 


A  little  Topeka  girl  came  home  from 
church  the  other  day  and  was  asked 
what  the  minister's  text  was. 

"  I  know  it  all  right,  she  asserted. 

"Well,  repeat  it,"  her  questioner  de- 
manded. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  and  I  will  get  you  a 
bedquilt,"  was  the  astounding  answer. 

Investigation  proved  that  the  central 
thought  of  the  sermon  had  been,  "  Fear 
not,  and  .1  will  send  you  a  comforter." 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.-By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameDess  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  Oi  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 


FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  6  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  $1.00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With,  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated.  269  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  6  by  7 
inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  $1.60 

IRRIGATION  FARMING.  —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  600  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.   Cloth  $2 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE. — By  T.  Grelner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  oi 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.  6  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  6  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.60 


THE  POTATO. — By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  Is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.76 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  $1 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  Firsthand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  5% 
by  8  inches.   Cloth  $1.75 

ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  Jact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  In  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 184  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Oloth  $0*0 

FARM  CON  VENIENCES.-A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  Ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.    With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages. 

5  by  7  Inches.   Oloth  $1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  8.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  In 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132pages.   5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  maktng  brooms  on  a 
small  or   large  scale.     Illustrated.    69  pages, 

6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THKM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearauce  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,  a  few  years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  mora 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section! 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiment! 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Nf. 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  ho  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
■een  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  content*: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa.  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff,  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raising.  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements.  Alfalfa 
In  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  Inches.  336  page* 
Cloth.   Price  S2.00. 
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THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE  —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters In  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Flske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
Inohes.  Cloth  $0.60 

ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  of 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.50 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  600  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp- 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


BARGAINS  in  Registered  Holstein  Cattle;  Cows- 
Heifers,  Young  Bulls;  400  head  to  select  from. 
Write  for  what  you  want.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.,  Stockton.   Phone  Suburban  91. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Temporary  address, 


San  Mateo,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


FOR   SALE  — Pure   bred   Swiss  Milch  Goats. 
J  AMES  H.  HESTER,  V.  S.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  937  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  26  Trios  at 
$7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

U.  Sullivan.  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importer  and  Bretdtrs  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Wafer 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 
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"New  Way"  Hay  Press 


The  "New  Way"  Horizontal  Press  as  it  appears  when 
Receiving  Charge  and  Delivering  Bale. 

(POWER  NOT  SHOWN.) 

IT'S  A  MONEY  MAKER 

BECAUSE,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  LARGE  BALE  PRESSES, 

IT  HAS  GREATER  CAPACITY. 
IT  IS  EASIER  ON  THE  MEN. 
IT  IS  EASIER  ON  THE  TEAM. 

IT  CAN  BE  MOVED  AND  SET  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES. 

IT  MAKES  A  SQUARER,  NEATER  BALE. 

IT  MAKES  A  LOOSE  OR  TIGHT  BALE  AT  WILL. 

IT  WORKS  ALL  THE  TIME,  and 

NO  TIME  IS  LOST  WHEN  TYING  THE  BALE. 


CAPACITY  2  1-2  TO  4  TONS  PER  HOUR 


WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


PACIFIC  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

131=153  Kansas  Street  San  Francisco 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cai. 


Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 

FOR  IRRIGATING 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 

Baker  €s  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand-all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  Kot.  Metal  In  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  in  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  hook- 
let,  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

403-tOU  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympla,  Washington. 


2fi8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  I'tah. 
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Thirty-seventh  Year. 


The  White  Fly  in  California. 

We  have  already  noted  the  occurrence  of  the  white  fly  of  citrus 
trees  (aleurodes  citri)  in  the  city  of  Marysville,  and  have  com- 
mended the  energetic  movement  of  the  .State  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner and  his  staff  to  stamp  it  out.  We  have  also  noted  that 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  has  pre- 
pared a  circular  of  information  about  the  insect  and  the  necessity 
of  preventing  its  spread.  In  order  that  all  who  may  not  think 
to  seek  ampler  information  may  still  have  knowledge  enough  to 
excite  them  to  watch  for  this  pest  elsewhere  in  the  State  and  give 
immediate  notice  of  its  presence,  we  give  on  this  page  a  few 
pictures  which  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  insect,  the 
pictures  being  made  by  Professor  Woodworth. 

The  term  white  fly  is  apt  to  deceive,  because  in  common  under- 
standing a  fly  is  built  upon  the  model  of  the  house  fly,  and  there 
are  very  many  flies  of  different  colors  and  sizes  which  have  the 
general  aspect  of  a  house  fly.  The  white  fly  is  not  at  all  of  this 
character.  In  the  first  place  it  is  very  minute,  as  the  natural 
size  portrait  of  it  on  the  orange  leaves  shows.  Next  it  is  not  fly- 
like  at  all.  Seen  with  a  magnifier  it  is  beautifully  white,  and 
looks  like  a  minute  moth.  Years  ago  when  we  saw  our  first 
aleurodes  our  exclamation  was:  "  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  so 
small  a  moth?"  It  is  very  delicate  and  beautiful  pearly  white 
and  glistening,  and  with  slender  appendages  not  unlike  those  of 
a  moth  or  butterfly.  All  this,  of  course,  has  to  be  made  out  with 
a  magnifier.  To  the  casual  glance;  of  the  naked  eye,  it  is  minute 
and  white,  and  it  flies,  and  this,  perhaps,  gave  its  common  name. 
But  insignificant  as  it  is,  it  is  a  fearful  pest  of  the  citrus  tree. 
Prof.  Woodworth  says  it  is  considered  by  Florida  growers  much 
more  injurious  than  any  of  the  scale  insects  attacking  citrus 
fruits.  This  being  so  the  whole  State  should  be  on  the  watch  for 
it.  As  Prof.  Woodworth  says:  "  We  are  not  sure  that  the  insect 
is  confined  to  this  one  locality.  Everyone  who  has  trees  should 
carefully  inspect  them  and  submit  all  suspicious  specimens  to 
some  one  capable  of  accurately  identifying  them.  The  Experi- 
ment Station  will  be  glad  to  examine  and  report  on  any  that  may 
be  submitted  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  entirely  possible  to 
eradicate  an  insect  before  it  has  become  well  established,  but  it 
will,  if  allowed  to  increase,  become  too  widely  distributed  to 
effectively  handle." 

Many  have  been  very  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  introducing  this  insect  from 
Florida  and  have  been  instrumental  in  having  most  stringent  laws  enacted  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  anything  from  that  State  liable  to  be  infested,  while  others 
have  maintained  that  the  insect  could  not  live  in  this  climate  at  all.  In  support  of 
this  idea  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  insect  must  have  been  introduced  into  the 
State  many  times  on  nursery  stock  before  these  laws  went  into  effect  and  since 
that  time  on  plants  that  escaped  the  attention  of  the  inspectors. 

Many  other  species  of  white  flies  are  able  to  live  in  California,  however,  includ- 
ing at  least  one  injurious  species.  We  do  not  have  to  speculate  any  longer  on  this 
matter  since  the  insect  in  question  is  now  not  only  existing  here  but  thriving. 


Orange  Leaves  Showing  Few  and  Many  While  Flies. 

Moreover,  the  insect  is  not  appearing  in  the  most  humid  parts  of  the  State,  but  in 
the  interior  where  the  black  scale  is  unable  to  thrive. 

Though  we  now  know  that  the  white  fly  does  live  and  thrive  in  our  climate  in 
the  city  of  Marysville,  there  are  others  who  still  believe  that  our  orchards  are  not 
menaced,  still  arguing  on  the  basis  of  climatic  differences  between  California  and 
Florida.  The  red  scale,  the  black  scale,  and  the  purple  scale  are  all  Florida  insects. 

The  county  supervisors  and  horticultural  commissioners  of  Yuba  county 
are  now  wrestling  with  the  cutting  and  burning  of  trees  which  harbor  the  pest. 
If  they  do  not  succeed  promptly  in  getting  thorough  work  done  the  State  author- 
ities will  take  it  up. 


Eggs  of  1he  White  Fly,  Greatly  Magnified. 


Casl  Skin  of  Young  White  Fly. 


Young  Nymph  of  White  Fly,  Enlarged. 
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The  Week. 

All  that  we  have  been  saying  for  the  last  three 
months  about  the  high  prices  which  should  be  had 
for  midsummer  fruits  this  year  seems  to  be  justified 
by  the  report  tnat  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation reached  for  and  secured  a  Selma  pool  of  400 
tons  of  cling  peaches  at  $65  to  $70  per  ton.  The  pool 
included  220  tons  Orange  clings  and  180  tons  of 
Phillips  clings ;  $70  per  ton  for  the  Phillips  and  $65 
per  ton  for  the  Orange  clings.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  these  are  large  lots  of  canners'  first  choice 
fruit,  but  in  a  way  the  sale  indicates  the  general 
situation.  Bradstreets  telegraphed  from  New  York 
this  week:  "The  canned  goods  trade  has  had  an 
immense  demand  for  the  balance  of  last  year's  pro- 
duction and  stocks  are  down  to  a  minimum  with 
prices  high.  California  dried  fruits  are  at  the  highest 
prices  of  the  year."  With  an  almost  clean  clear  up 
of  last  year's  fruit  and  a  rush  for  tag  ends,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  the  present  scramble  for  fruit 
which  reaches  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  State 
which  generally  receive  attention  from  buyers.  How 
the  shippers  of  fresh  fruits  will  come  out  between  the 
canners  and  buyers  and  driers  we  cannot  quite  see, 
but  they  are  not  idle  nor  silent.  Announcements  are 
made  that  the  movement  of  fresh  fruit  will  not  fall 
below  a  thousand  car-  of  last  year's  8,000,  and  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  is  now  having  built  6,600  of  the 
most  improved  refrigerator  cars,  which  are  coming 
into  use  at  the  rate  of  25  a  day.  They  are  the  most 
expensive  cars  of  this  type  ever  built,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  low  temperatures  for  10  days  with  prac- 
tically no  variation.  This  is  all  right.  We  hope  they 
can  fill  them  all  this  year  and  if  they  can  it  will  not 
make  prices  lower. 

We  shall  know  more  about  the  advantage  of  pre- 
cooling  deciduous  fruits  this  year,  for  the  width  of  the 
market  justifies  Investment  which  promises  to  land 
the  last  possible  pound  at  the  East  in  good  condition. 
It  is  reported  that  Mr.  A.  R.  Sprague  has  disposed  of 
his  Cyclone  cooler  to  a  Chicago  syndicate,  which  will 
raise  all  the  wind  necessary  to  make  it  blow  out  a 
spout  full  of  money,  and,  while  waiting  to  consum- 
mate the  deal  in  the  Windy  City,  Mr.  Sprague  con- 
trived another  brace  of  patents;  but  he  does  not  say 
whether  they  work  by  hot  or  cold  air,  and  he  can  dis- 
count .Eolus  with  both.  We  sincerely  hope  he  has 
bottled  up  a  tornado  of  prosperity,  for  he  has  served 
the  fruit  industry  long  and  devotedly.  Another  blast 
of  wind  power  comes  from  Newcastle;  where  ground 
has  been  broken  during  the  last  week  under  the  fruit 
shipping  house  of  Geo.  D.  Kellogg  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pre-cooling  plant,  according  to  the  scheme 
of  the  "  Pacific  Fruit  Cooling  &  Vaporizing  Co.,"  of 
IjOs  Angeles,  where  the  stock  has  been  subscribed,  and 
the  initial  plant  will  be  erected  at  Newcastle  and  put 
in  operation  this  season  without  cost  to  shippers,  so 
that  a  demonstration  of  efficiency  can  be  had.  The 
plan  is  very  different  from  Mr.  Sprague's  cooler,  in 
that  the  fruit  goes  into  the  wind,  and  not  the  wind  into 
the  fruit,  and  keeps  going  in  and  out  of  the  draft  until 
it  catches  cold. 

The  inventors  of  the  process  which  will  be  installed 
at  Newcastle  have  an  idea  that  they  can  make  their 
operation  so  simple  and  attractive  that  the  children 
will  cry  for  it.  They  propose  to  take  the  fruit  from 
the  orchards,  either  loose  in  the  box  or  already  packed, 
and  put  upon  carriers  that  will  take  it  through  the 
cooling  rooms  until  reduced  to  proper  temperature, 


then  placed  in  the  car  already  cooled  ready  for  ship- 
ment. The  work  is  all  done  without  ice  up  to  the 
point  of  shipping.  It  will  be  so  universal  and  easy 
that  one  can  use  it  to  cool  a  watermelon  or  a  bottle  of 
something  for  lunch,  or  one  might  even  get  a  hot 
creditor  into  it  once  in  a  while.  We  are  interested  in 
all  these  undertakings  aud  wish  them  all  well.  Every- 
thing which  makes  it  easier  and  safer  to  move  fruit 
out  of  the  State  is  a  public  benefit. 

( )f  course  no  one  will  forget  that  all  these  enterpris- 
ing trials  and  inventions  are  all  suggested  by  the  work 
of  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell  and  his  staff,  whose  winter 
work  with  oranges  was  fully  outlined  in  the  PACIFIC 
RURAL  PRESS  of  June  15.  Their  work  with  decidu- 
ous fruits  may  be  restricted  this  season  because  fruit 
is  like  gold,  and  hard  to  get  for  investigation;  also, 
because  there  is  a  shortage  of  cold  storage  facilities  at 
desirable  points  because  of  the  chill  which  people 
desire  to  buy  for  butter  and  eggs.  We  need,  in  fact, 
a  much  greater  and  better  distributed  cold  storage 
capacity  in  this  State.  But  Mr.  Powell  will  proceed 
with  his  educational  work,  and  we  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  him  well  outfitted  with  a  good  cooling 
plant  on  car-wheels,  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
demonstrations  at  all  points  independently  of  local  ice- 
bergs. We  cannot  help  using  Mr.  Powell's  work  and 
the  streams  which  are  flowing  from  it  to  emphasize 
once  more  the  industrial  advantage  of  scientific 
research  and  experiment,  and  to  justify  the  generous 
expenditure  which  the  General  and  State  Governments 
are  making  to  promote  the  work  of  individuals  and 
institutions  in  such  lines.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
public  blew  a  pretty  cool  blast  upon  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  research,  but  this  work  is  now  getting  into 
position  to  return  the  current  upon  the  public,  with 
great  commercial  advantage.  But  it  is  time  to  shut 
off  this  draft — it  makes  even  the  pen  sneeze. 

And  yet  there  must  be  one  more  word.  The  plant 
disease  work  in  central  California;  the  viticultural 
researches,  which  were  so  urgently  demanded;  the 
forestry  instruction,  for  the  lack  of  which  in  California 
our  youth  must  go  to  Eastern  institutions  which  have 
no  such  forests  to  teach  about;  a  decent  agricultural 
building  at  the  University,  and  several  other  things, 
failed  of  State  provision  at  Sacramento,  because  money 
was  believed  to  be  shy.  Now  comes  the  State  Con- 
troller and  reports  that  the  inheritance  tax  will  pour 
into  the  State  treasury  this  year  not  less  than  $740,- 
940.81,  which  is  over  $200,000  more  than  last  year. 
Why,  the  dead  men  could  keep  this  progressive  work 
running  at  full  speed,  if  the  live  ones  would  only  keep 
as  quiet  as  they. 

We  hope  our  readers  are  duly  appreciating  the 
greatness  of  the  coming  event  at  Sacramento,  to  wit : 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress  and  the  State  Fair 
September  2  to  7.  We  make  frequent  allusions  to  it 
and  the  multiplicity  of  them  may  give  an  impression 
of  common  place.  It  is  manifestly  to  be  far  otherwise. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  far  the  greatest  irriga- 
tion assembly  that  ever  convened.  As  stated  before, 
there  will  be  great  displays  of  irrigated  produce  in 
competition  for  great  prizes,  and  California,  as  hostess, 
will  not  compete  with  her  guests.  But  there  should 
be  all  the  more  incentive  to  make  the  California  dis- 
play notable,  because  they  are  not  for  individual  or 
State  awards  but  are  for  the  fame  of  the  State.  The 
idea  of  showing  the  breadth  of  the  capacity  and  adap- 
tations of  the  State  should  prevail.  No  other  State 
can  compare  with  California  on  that  line  and  all  the 
county  boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce 
should  try  to  follow  it  to  the  utmost.  It  will  be  the 
clearest  exponent  of  our  climatic  resources  and  superi- 
ority. Preparations  for  the  Congress  are  being  made 
with  singular  skill  and  activity.  Mr.  W.  A.  Beard  is 
making  this  effort  his  greatest  and  when  it  is  achieved 
he  will  become  manager  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade 
where  he  will  have  a  good  chance  to  do  some  more  of 
the  same  kind.  Readers  of  the  BUBAL  will  always 
remember  the  public  services  of  Judge  and  General 
N.  P.  Chipman,  who  retires  from  the  presidency  of  the 
State  Hoard  of  Trade  that  he  may  give  his  whole  time 
to  his  high  judicial  duties.  General  Chipman's 
spirit  and  achievements  in  California  advancement 


will  have  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  State.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  work  is  to  be  continued  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Briggs  whose  career  justifies  the  creation  of  the 
epithet:  a  cosmopolitan  Californian,  for  to  him  Cali- 
fornia is  indeed  a  world  of  limitless  opportunities  and 
capabilities  to  the  realization  of  which  he  is  content  to 
devote  his  constant  effort.  We  have  perhaps  made 
succotash  of  this  paragraph  but  after  all  there  is  only 
one  spirit  in  it.    It  is  for  California. 

We  have  perhaps  not  the  abiding  hatred  of  trusts 
which  we  ought  to  have.  Some  agricultural  under- 
takings seem  sort  of  trusty  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
some  things  about  trusts  are  grounded  upon  the  eter- 
nal verities  of  economic  science.  In  our  mind,  then, 
we  are  not  as  severely  anti-trusty  as  we  perhaps  ought 
to  be,  but  there  is  one  anti-trust  victory  which  we 
heartily  rejoice  in,  and  that  is  the  mishap  which  came 
in  the  Middlewest  to  a  combination  of  school  and 
church  furniture  companies  which  made  it  impossible 
to  get  competing  bids  on  pews  and  desks,  blackboards 
and  contribution  boxes,  baptismal  fonts,  and  ferules, 
because  all  the  combining  manufacturers  agreed  on 
some  sort  of  a  cinch  game  and  pooled  the  results.  It 
was,  however,  all  so  clumsy  that  the  courts  caught 
the  whole  fourteen  firms  and  fined  them  various  sums 
from  $500  to  $5,000  each,  thus  punishing  them  for 
forming  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
competition  in  sale  of  church  and  school  furniture  in 
the  United  States.  One  trouble,  however,  is  that  taking 
a  few  dollars  from  those  who  have  filched  thousands 
only  causes  them  to  make  a  little  charge  against  profit 
and  loss.  There  ought  to  be  some  more  adequate 
punishment.  If  the  judge  had  ordered  a  grim  sexton 
to  jam  them  all  into  one  sawed-off  pew,  or  a  tottering 
deacon  to  thrust  a  contribution  box  under  each  of 
their  noses  daily  for  twenty-one  years,  or  even  ordered 
a  stalwart  policeman  to  publicly  ferule  the  whole 
bunch  in  front  of  the  courthouse — then  we  would  feel 
that  something  had  been  done  to  the  malefactors. 

There  seems  to  be  one  objection  to  giving  free  in- 
formation about  all  kinds  of  pests  as  we  undertake  to 
do.  Every  reader  thinks,  after  reading,  that  he  has 
them  all.  An  esteemed  subscriber  writes:  "I  have 
read  your  article  with  interest,  and  I  think  without 
a  doubt  I  have  thrip  in  my  orchard  ;  likewise  the 
army  worm,  cinch  bug,  borers,  and  a  whole  menagerie 
of  unnamed  pests  which  are  vastly  more  interesting 
than  profitable." 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Grasshoppers  in  Young  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  fifty  acres  of  almond  trees, 
and  the  grasshopi>ers  are  coming  in  so  fast  as  to  threaten 
to  destroy  the  entire  orchard.  The  trees  were  set  out 
last  winter  and  are  about  12  to  16  inches  high.  There 
are  two  rows  of  corn  between  each  row  of  trees,  so  the 
corn  keeps  them  from  working  on  the  trees  as  much 
as  they  otherwise  would.  What  would  you  advise 
doing  to  save  the  trees?  Would  spraying  do  them 
any  good?  If  so,  what  kind  of  spray  should  I  use? — 
FRUIT  Grower,  Yolo  county. 

As  the  grasshoppers  have  advanced  so  far  that  they 
have  reached  your  cultivated  ground,  and  as  yon  have 
corn  in  the  way  so  that  you  cannot  use  any  kind  of  a 
collector,  like  a  hopper-dozer,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  poison  the  grasshopi>ers  by  placing  j>ois- 
oned  bran  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  little  trees,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  the  pest  in  that  way.  The  following 
shows  how  to  prepare  and  use  grasshopper  poison: 

Bran   40  pounds 

Molasses  (cheap)   2  gallons 

Arsenic   5  pounds 

The  above  amounts  of  material  will  be  enough  to 
fill  a  good-sized  tub.  It  will  be  found  easier  to  mix 
only  half  the  given  amounts  at  a  time.  In  order  to 
get  the  best  results  from  the  bait,  considerable  care 
must  be  taken  in  mixing  it.  A  good  way  is  to  mix 
the  arsenic  and  bran  in  a  barrel  with  a  shovel,  or  in  a 
mortar-bed  with  a  hoe;  then  dilute  the  molasses  with 
water  and  work  it  in  as  in  mixing  mortar.  In  any  case, 
mix  it  thoroughly.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  material 
stand  from  12  to  24  hours,  then  remix  it,  so  as  to  allow 
the  arsenic  that  is  dissolved  to  soak  well  into  the  bran. 
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Place  a  tablespoonful  of  poisoned  bait  in  a  pile  on  the 
ground;  or,  perhaps  better,  on  a  shingle  at  the  base  of 
each  tree  or  vine.  If  the  grasshoppers  are  coming  into 
the  orchard  from  one  side  only,  poison  need  only  be 
placed  along  the  first  six  or  eight  rows  of  trees,  and 
place  a  series  of  piles  of  poison,  about  a  foot  apart, 
along  the  threatened  side.  As  soon  as  the  poison  is 
dry  it  should  be  moistened,  as  the  grasshoppers  will 
not  eat  much  of  it  when  it  is  dry.  When  properly 
mixed,  the  bait  is  preferred  to  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees. 
The  placing  of  the  poison  on  a  board  is  recommended 
in  order  that  it  may  be  gathered  up  after  the  danger 
from  grasshoppers  is  over.  Serious  results  to  stock 
may  accrue  if  the  poison  is  left  in  the  field  and  cattle 
allowed  to  get  hold  of  it. 

Peppermint  Oil  in  California. 

To  the  Editor  :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether 
there  has  ever  been  an  effort  made  in  California  to 
grow  peppermint  for  the  manufacturing  of  peppermint 
oil.  I  understand  mint  is  grown  in  New  York  for 
this  purpose.  Where  could  I  obtain  information  on 
this  subject  and  of  the  method  of  the  extraction  of  the 
oil  from  the  plants  ?— Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

All  the  peppermint  oil  that  can  be  produced  profit- 
ably is  now  being  made  in  two  or  three  counties  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  even  in  those  counties  the 
oversupply  often  causes  such  a  reduction  in  the  price 
that  the  crop  is  barely  profitable.  Peppermint  grow- 
ing has  also  been  faithfully  tried  for  the  last  25 
years,  here  and  there  on  this  Coast,  all  the  way 
from  California  to  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
always  without  profit.  The  distillation  is  a  simple 
matter,  merely  requiring  a  couple  of  tubs,  like  our 
windmill  tanks,  made  steam  tight  and  connected  with 
any  kind  of  a  steam  boiler,  with  suitable  valves,  so 
that  the  steam  can  be  turned  first  into  one  tank  and 
then  into  another,  so  that  one  tank  is  being  filled 
with  the  mint  while  the  other  is  being  distilled  by  the 
passage  of  the  steam  which  is  collected  in  the  large 
tin  '  worm '  where  the  steam  condenses  and  the  oil 
and  water  run  out  together,  the  former  being  run  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  into  suitable  receptacles. 
The  culture  of  the  plant  is  very  simple.  It  is  grown, 
cut  with  a  mower,  and  brought  to  the  still,  very  much 
as  alfalfa  is  taken  to  the  stack.  California  could 
produce  any  quantity  of  it,  but  there  is  no  induce- 
ment to  undertake  it,  for  whatever  demand  there  is  is 
amply  supplied  and  it  would  take  half  a  lifetime  to 
establish  a  brand  which  would  sell  on  equal  terms 
with  those  now  known  to  the  trade. 

Poultry  Ticks. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  some  bugs  that 
have  broken  up  a  chicken  plant  located  at  Iledlands, 
Cal.  They  first  appeared  three  years  ago  and  have 
steadily  grown  worse  in  spite  of  all  treatments  and 
remedies.  I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  any  and  all  in- 
formation you  can  offer  regarding  these  bugs  and 
treatment  for  them.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  these  bugs  I  am  sending  have  been  in  the  paper 
box  continuously  since  last  September  without  air  or 
nourishment.— Correspondent,  San  Francisco. 

The  insects  are  the  common  poultry  tick.  They  are 
one  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  poultry  keeper  in  the 
interior  valleys  of  California,  because  they  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  dislodge.  They  can  be  killed  by  fumigation 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  such  as  is  applied  to  citrus 
trees,  but  no  chicken  houses  are  tight  enough  to  admit 
of  the  effective  use  of  this  gas,  unless  one  could  rig  a 
tent  just  as  they  do  for  the  covering  of  an  orange  tree. 
Experiments  in  this  direction  seem  to  be  warranted. 
All  efforts  to  free  houses  of  these  ticks  by  spraying, 
whitewash,  etc.,  are  ineffective.  About  the  only 
effective  treatment  so  far  suggested  is  to  build  the 
houses  of  galvanized  iron  and  then  at  intervals  to  fill 
them  with  straw  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  outfit.  Of 
course,  the  poultry  could  be  freed  from  the  insect  by 
dipping  in  water  which  had  a  little  oil  floating  on  the 
top,  for  the  ticks  are  killed  as  easily  with  plain  oil  as 
with  any  other  substance,  but  cleansing  the  birds  is 
the  smallest  part  of  the  problem;  freeing  the  houses  of 
the  vermin  is  really  the  difficult  thing,  and  that  has 
not  yet  been  easily  accomplished.  Mr.  W.  W.  Parker 
of  Ceres  recently  gave  the  following  advice:  If  your 
poultry  house  is  infested,  burn  it,  if  detached;  if  not, 
tear  it  down  and  make  a  bonfire  of  it.    Build  the  new 


house  as  far  from  the  old  site  as  possible.  Hang  the 
roosting  poles  on  wires,  being  sure  that  even  the  tip 
of  a  hen's  tail  can't  touch  the  walls.  Where  the  wire 
is  twisted  together  at  the  top,  fasten  a  piece  of  cotton 
batting  and  keep  it  saturated  with  kerosene  oil.  Be 
sure  your  poultry  is  free  from  lice  as  well  as  ticks 
when  you  put  them  in  the  new  house,  and  the  tick  is 
up  against  it,  as  he  usually  hides  through  the  day;  but 
go  in  about  10  p.  M.,  and  you  will  find  thousands  of 
them  traveling  the  walls  in  all  directions. 

Gum  Disease,  Gypsum,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  there  any  objections  to  the  use 
of  gypsum  in  a  lemon  orchard  on  hea  vy  red  soil  with 
trees  badly  affected  with  gumming?  The  soil  under 
the  trees  has  been  dug  up  with  spading  forks  in  March 
and  April  and  the  soil  removed  from  the  trunks  down 
to  the  root  crown.  A  green  crop  has  been  plowed 
under  for  a  number  of  years.  Will  slitting  the  bark 
and  scraping  away  of  the  brown  exudations  on 
diseased  trees  be  sufficient,  or  will  the  cutting  away  of 
the  bark  and  applications  of  antiseptics  like  carbolic 
acid  etc.  still  be  necessary,  although  it  seems  now  to 
be  an  established  fact  that  the  malady  is  now  con- 
tagious?— Reader,  Covina. 

Scraping  the  diseased  bark  at  the  base  of  the  tree, 
the  application  of  bordeaux  mixture,  and  irrigation 
in  such  a  way  that  the  water  shall  not  settle  or  stand 
around  the  tree,  will  probably  be  all  that  is  needed  to 
assist  the  tree  to  recover  from  its  present  ill  condition, 
providing  the  decay  has  not  gone  too  far.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  slitting  the  bark;  in  fact,  all 
the  healthy  bark  should  be  carefully  preserved.  The 
use  of  gypsum  will  render  a  heavy  soil  more  friable 
and  easier  to  cultivate,  but  it  will  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  gum  disease  unless  you  can  keep  the  water 
away  from  the  base  of  the  tree. 

Sorghum  on  Irrigated  Grain  Stubble. 

To  the  Editor:  I  intend  to  put  about  200  acres  of 
various  kinds  of  corn,  including  Egyptian,  on  wheat 
stubble  that  can  be  irrigated.  What  do  you  think  of 
irrigating  the  stubble  then  disking  deep  and  planting 
without  plowing? — Farmer,  Armona,  Kings  county. 

You  can  get  good  results  with  Egyptian  corn  by 
putting  it  in  as  you  suggest.  You  will  have  to  be 
rather  speedy  about  it  so  that  there  shall  remain 
moisture  enough  near  the  surface  to  germinate  the 
seed.  If  you  get  a  good  start  from  the  seed  the  plant 
will  go  ahead  all  right  afterward  if  you  cultivate 
enough  to  kill  weeds  and  keep  the  surface  loose. 
Under  the  best  conditions  of  soil  you  can  get  a  good 
broadcast  crop  of  sorghum  for  forage  if  you  can  use  it 
to  advantage. 

Beetles  on  Berries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  some  bugs  which  I  think 
are  eating  my  berries.  What  is  good  to  keep  them 
off  the  vines?  If  I  jar  the  stakes  they  fall  off  and 
hide  in  the  ground  till  all  is  quiet  again. — Grower, 
Woodland. 

The  bugs  are  a  common  chrysomelid  beetle  native 
to  this  State  and  abundant  on  weeds  on  arid  land.  It 
is  a  little  smaller  than  a  ladybird,  and  of  dark  bottle- 
green  color.  They  can  be  killed  by  poisoning  the 
foliage  with  paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead,  but  this 
is  dangerous  on  small  fruits.  The  habit  of  the  insect 
which  you  describe  shows  you  how  to  fight  it.  Spread 
a  sheet  or  other  large  cloth  on  the  ground  around  and 
under  the  vine  and  then  jar  the  stake,  gather  up  and 
burn  the  game. 

Getting  Orchard  Soil  Into  Condition. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  would  be  sincerely  gratified  if 
you  would  advise  me  how  to  improve  the  present  con- 
dition of  my  15-acre  orchard.  It  has  not  been  plowed, 
and  is  therefore  too  hard  to  work  now.  There  is  a 
good  crop  of  peaches  and  a  fair  prune  crop.  Do  you 
think  that  the  moisture  will  evaporate  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  ruin  or  injure  the  fruit?  Would  a  little 
irrigation  improve  matters  ?  I  will  anxiously  await 
the  favor  of  a  reply  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Press. — 
An  Orchardist,  Mountain  View. 

The  heavy  rain  since  you  wrote  has,  we  hope,  helped 
you  to  settle  this  question  yourself,  and  that  before  this 
time  you  have  your  ground  broken  up  and  pulverized 
as  well  as  possible.  If  you  have  done  this  there  ought 
to  be  moisture  enough  conserved  to  bring  your  fruit 
through  and  hold  the  leaves  after  that  to  fill  out  buds 


for  next  year's  fruit.  If,  however,  you  find  the  grou  i. 
pretty  dry  after  you  gather  the  fruit,  give  the  trees  a 
light  irrigation.    If  the  drying  proceeds  more  rapidly 
than  this,  or  if  you  are  not  able  to  get  a  good  cultiva- 
tion with  this  rain,  irrigate  in  July. 

Elm  Leaf  GalL 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  we  send  you  a  limb  of  an 
elm  tree  which  is  affected  by  something  which  is 
killing  the  trees.  If  possible  we  wish  you  would 
kindly  advise  what  to  do  for  it. — Reader,  Fresno. 

Your  elm  leaves  show  what  is  called  the  "  Coxcomb 
gall."  It  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  elm  gall 
louse,  or  aphis,  and  is  very  common  on  elm  trees  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  not  killing  your  trees,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  known  to  kill  trees,  the  amount  of  its  occurrence 
always  being  within  the  ability  of  healthy  trees  to 
endure.  If  your  trees  are  dying  it  is  due  to  some 
other  cause.  The  trees  could  be  saved  from  these 
galls  by  spraying  early  in  the  season  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  whenever  these  small  insects  begin  to  appear, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  allowed  to  take  their  own 
course,  producing  these  wonderful  receptacles,  which 
are  often  welcomed  as  the  manifestations  of  the  won- 
ders of  nature  and  as  topics  for  conversation. 

Johnson  Grass  and  the  Law. 

To  the  Editor:  A  neighbor  has  Johnson  grass  on 
his  ranch.  He  sowed  it  and  now  it  is  spreading  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  the  irrigation  ditches.  I  have  asked 
him  to  cut  it  so  the  seed  does  not  come  down  on  me. 
He  has  not  cut  it  yet  and  it  has  gone  to  seed,  and  will 
go  all  over  the  county.  What  can  be  done? — Farmer, 
Rumsey. 

Your  recourse  against  anyone  who  is  growing  John- 
son grass  so  that  the  seed  is  likely  to  be  carried  into 
your  place  is  through  a  complaint  lodged  with  the 
proper  legal  officer.  To  grow  Johnson  grass  in  the 
way  you  describe  it  to  be  growing  is  against  the  law, 
and  heavy  penalties  are  provided.  If  you  will  con- 
sult the  Codes  for  1903,  of  which  your  Justice  of  the 
Peace  doubtless  has  a  copy,  you  will  find  a  law  against 
Johnson  grass,  and  the  Legislature  of  1907  made  the 
law  even  more  strict.  The  matter  is  manifestly  a  case 
for  complaint  by  one  who  is  suffering,  and  prosecution 
by  a  legal  officer  as  the  law  prescribes. 

Pale  Peach  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  peach  trees.  They  were  a  year  old  last 
spring,  have  had  the  best  of  care  and  they  are  planted 
in  light  soil. — Grower,  Sanger. 

The  peach  leaves  which  you  send  down  show  sign 
of  disease,  which  will  account  for  their  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance. The  cause  must  be  found  in  the  soil,  or  in 
the  water.  Such  yellowing  is  sometimes  due  to  the 
occurrence  of  alkali;  it  is  sometimes  due  to  too  much 
water  standing  in  the  soil  or  too  little  water  avail- 
able for  the  plant.  Anything  in  the  soil  which  inter- 
feres with  strong  root  action  will  produce  this  appear- 
ance of  lack  of  vitality  in  the  leaves,  as  manifested  by 
thinness,  yellowing,  etc.  When  the  roots  of  the  trees 
are  in  good  condition  and  active  and  supplied  with 
what  they  need  for  growth,  the  foliage  will  be  large, 
of  good  green  color  and  otherwise  manifest  thrift  and 
vigor. 

Probably  Not  Walnut  Blight. 

To  the  Editor :  Inform  me  what  I  could  do  to  stop 
the  blight  on  my  walnut  trees.  I  have  200  trees  four 
years  old.  I  bought  the  land  after  the  trees  were 
planted,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  grafted  on 
California  black  walnut  roots.  Some  of  the  trees  have 
black  spots  and  the  bark  bursts  open.  I  have  been  in 
California  only  two  years  and  do  not  know  much 
about  ranch  work. — Enquirer,  San  Martin. 

From  your  description  we  doubt  if  you  have  the 
walnut  blight  on  your  trees,  as  it  does  not  effect  them 
in  that  way,  but  rather  attacks  the  nuts  and  the  young 
growth.  If  you  find  these  black  spots  and  injured 
bark  on  the  main  stem  of  the  tree  on  the  south  and 
southwest  sides,  it  is  probably  due  to  sun-burn.  The 
trees  should  have  been  protected  when  young  by  wrap- 
ping with  burlap  sacks,  or  by  a  free  use  of  whitewash, 
which  reflects  the  hent. 
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Horticulture. 


The  Oregon  Cherry  Fair. 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the  Oregon 
Cherry  Fair,  and  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Associ- 
ation meeting  on  July  10th  to  12th,  at  Salem,  as  men- 
tioned in  last  week's  PACIFIC  Rkrak  Press: 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1:30  p.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome,  George  F.  Rodgers,  Mayor  of 
Salem. 

Welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Salem  Board  of  Trade, 
H.  B.  Thielsen,  President. 

Response  on  behalf  of  Fruit  Growers  and  Nursery- 
men, H.  C.  AtWell,  Forest  Grove,  Or.,  Pres.  Oregon 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

Address,  F.  \V.  Power,  Salem,  Oregon. 

"Commercial  Bulb  Growing,"  A.  Lingham,  Puyal- 
lup,  Washington. 

Evening  Session,  8  p.  m. 

"  Marked  Bine  Between  Inferior  and  Superior  Nurs- 
ery Stock,"  J.  A.  Stewart,  Christopher,  Washington. 

"  The  Necessity  of  United  Effort,"  W.  1).  Ingalls, 
North  Yakima,  Washington. 

"The  Cherry  in  Eastern  Oregon,"  Judd  (ieer,  Cove, 
Or.,  Commissioner  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Oregon. 

Morning  Skssion,  Thursday,  July  11,  9:30  a.  m. 
"  European  Methods,"  J.  B.  Pilkington,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

"Horticultural  Law,"  F.  A.  Huntley,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  for  the  State  of 
Washington. 

"  Nursery  Business  and  Legislation,"  G.  WT.  R. 
Peaslee,  Oakesdale,  Washington. 

"Relation  of  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers  and  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners,"  W.  K.  Newell,  Pres.  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

Aeternoon  Session,  1:80  P.  M. 

"Some  Lessons  of  the  Past  Few  Years,"  M.  O. 
Lounsdale,  La  Fayette,  Oregon. 

"Parasitic  Work  in  California,"  John  Isaac,  Secre- 
tary California  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

"The  Apple  in  Oregon,"  H.  M.  Williamson,  Secre- 
tary Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

"  Notes  of  the  Season,"  A.  B.  Cordley,  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

"  Future  of  the  Cherry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  ('.  I. 
Lewis,  Horticulturist  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Evening  Session,  8  r.  sc. 

Reception. 

Morning  Skssion,  Friday,  July  12,  9:30  a.  m. 

"The  Grape  in  California,"  George  C.  Roeding, 
Fresno,  California. 

"The  Walnut,"  George  P.  Dekum,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. 

"  Variation  and  Selection,"  Albert  R.  Sweetser, 
State  University,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Address,  W.  J.  Kerr,  President  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

AFTERNOON  Skssion,  1:30  p.m. 

"  Some  Distinguishing  Marks  Between  Superior  and 
Inferior  .Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees,"  A.  G.  Tillinghast, 
La  Conner,  Washington. 

Paper,  F.  R.  E.  De  Hart,  Kelowna,  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Address,  James  R.  Shinn,  Horticulturist  Idaho  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

"  Co-Oj>eration  of  Fruit  Growers,"  E.  E.  H.  Shep- 
ard,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 


The  Chemistry  of  Fruits. 

In  an  interesting  bulletin  just  out,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  the  following  to  say  of  fruit  ripen- 
ing and  its  effect  on  composition:  As  fruits  grow  to 
their  full  size  and  ripen  they  undergo  marked  changes 
in  chemical  composition  with  respect  both  to  the  total 
an  dto  the  relative  amount  of  the  different  chemical 
bodies  present.  When  stored  after  gathering,  the 
changes  continue,  some  fruits  improving  on  storage 
and  others  deteriorating  very  rapidly.  In  general, 
ripe  fruits  are  less  acid  than  green  and  contain  less 
starch,  woody  material,  crude  fiber,  and  the  carbo- 
hydrates commonly  referred  to  as  pectin  bodies, 
and  correspondingly  larger  amounts  of  the  different 
sugars. 

Fruits  contain  ferments,  and  these  are  believed  to 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  chemical  changes 
which  accompany  growth  and  maturity.  Many 
diverse  views  have  been  expressed  regarding  the  ex- 
act nature  and  extent  of  the  processes  involved  and 


the  compounds  formed  in  ripening  fruit.  The  ques- 
tion as  a  whole  has  been  a  favorite  one  with  chemists, 
and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  made  a 
number  of  important  contributions  to  the  subject. 
One  of  the  most  recent  and  valuable  contributions, 
both  from  a  bibliographical  and  from  a  chemical 
standpoint,  is  the  series  of  investigations  published  by 
Bigelow  and  his  associates,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  ripening 
of  winter  and  summer  apples  and  peaches.  With 
winter  apples  it  was  found  that  the  starch  increases 
from  early  summer  until  the  maximum  is  reached  in 
midsummer  aud  then  decreases  and  finally  disappears. 
The  malic  acid  content  decreases  from  early  summer 
until  maturity,  while  cane  sugar  and  invert  sugar  in- 
creases. 

In  the  case  of  peaches,  as  the  fruit  develops  from 
early  summer  to  ripeness  the  proportion  of  flesh  in- 
creases and  the  pit  decreases.  During  this  period  the 
weight  of  reducing  sugars  increases  about  eight  times 
and  that  of  cane  sugar  and  acids  considerably  more 
than  this.  An  increase  is  also  noted  with  the  various 
forms  of  nitrogenous  substances.  Throughout  the 
whole  period  of  growth  the  proportion  of  solids  to 
water  in  the  flesh  of  the  peach  remains  fairly  constant. 
The  pit,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  harder  and  the 
percentage  of  water  in  it  decreases  as  growth  pro- 
gresses. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  growth  no  appreciable  amount  of 
starch  is  found  in  the  peach.  Between  the  condition 
known  as  market  ripeness  and  full  rii>eness  consider- 
able growth  takes  place  in  the  peach,  there  being  an 
increase  in  both  water  and  solid  matter  and  in  reduc- 
ing sugar  and  cane  sugar.  A  German  investigator 
found  that  when  black  currants  were  picked  when 
slightly  green  aud  kept  for  a  few  days  there  was  an 
increase  in  sugar  and  a  decrease  in  the  acid  content. 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  gooseberries  do  net 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  character.  Picked  when 
green,  they  contain  3.9$  sugar  and  27.2$  acid. 
When  stored  at  a  cool  temperature  for  six  days  they 
had  taken  on  the  dark  color  of  ripe  berries  and  con- 
tained somewhat  smaller  proportions  of  both  sugar  aud 
acid. 

A  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  accompany  the 
growth,  ripening,  and  storage  of  fruits  is  very  im- 
portant commercially  as  well  as  from  the  housekeep- 
er's standpoint.  For  instance,  in  cider  making  it  is 
desirable  that  the  fruit  should  be  used  when  the  sugar 
content  is  high,  as  the  quality  of  cider  and  vinegar  is 
largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  sugar  present. 
As  every  housewife  knows,  underripe  fruit  is  the  most 
satisfactory  for  jelly  making.  In  the  case  of  bananas 
the  underripe  fruit,  rich  in  starch,  is  best  for  cooking, 
and  the  very  ripe  fruit,  in  which  the  starch  has  been 
changed  into  sugar,  for  use  uncooked.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  failure  to  recognize  this  distinction  is 
responsible  for  the  digestive  disturbance  which  many 
persons  experience  when  bananas  are  eaten,  as  the 
raw,  underripe,  starchy  fruits  are  generally  conceded 
to  be  difficult  of  digestion.  The  underripe  bananas, 
when  dried,  sliced,  and  ground,  yield  a  flour  or  meal 
rich  in  starch,  while  the  riper  fruit  with  the  higher 
sugar  content,  sliced  and  dried,  is  very  sweet  and  not 
unlike  figs  in  flavor  and  composition. 


Cereal  Crops. 


Grain  After  Legumes. 

The  University  Experiment  Station  at  its  cereal 
branches  at  Yuba  City,  Davisville,  Modesto,  and 
Tulare  has  been  figuring  and  experimenting  with  soil 
enrichment  with  legumes  in  rotation  with  wheat  and 
barley.  What  may  be  expected  if  a  scheme  can  be 
devised  to  get  a  growth  of  legumes  under  our  arid 
conditions  may  be  judged  by  what  has  been  done  in 
other  States: 

At  the  Arkansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
the  effect  of  cowpeas  upon  the  succeeding  wheat  crops 
was  studied  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  land  on 
which  the  experiments  were  conducted  had  all  been 
in  wheat.  This  was  divided  into  equal  plats,  and  on 
some  of  these  plats  Whippoorwill  cowpeas  were 
planted,  while  others  were  left  bare.  The  average 
yield  on  two  plats  where  wheat  was  grown  continu- 
ously and  no  cowpeas  were  used  was  10. 1  bushels.  On 
two  other  plats,  where  a  crop  of  cowpeas  was  plowed 
under,  the  average  yield  was  increased  to  14.1  bushels 
for  the  four  years,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
cowpeas  plowed  under  persisted,  with  a  gradual 
diminution,  through  the  four  succeeding  years. 
Where  only  cowpea  stubble  was  plowed  under,  the 
average  yield  for  the  four  years  was  12.6  bushels,  and 
a  slight  beneficial  effect  was  still  observable  in  the 
fourth  year.  On  two  other  plats  cowpeas  were  planted 
each  season  after  the  wheat  was  harvested  and  the 
stubble  plowed  under.  The  average  yield  of  w  heat 
on  these  plats  was  1-1.4  bushels.  Furthermore,  the 
yield  on  these  last  two  plats  increased  year  after  year 
until  the  last  year  of  the  experiment,  one  of  them 


yielding  10.9  bushels  and  the  other  17.6  bushels,  the 
highest  yields  reported  in  the  experiment.  In  com- 
parison with  these  experiments  with  cowpeas,  other 
plats  were  also  treated  with  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  effects  of  adding  200  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
autumn  raised  the  average  yield  of  wheat  to  nearly 
1 1  bushels  per  acre  and  the  entire  additional  effect  was 
obtained  during  the  season  following  the  application. 
Where  800  lb.  of  complete  fertilizer  were  used  in  the 
autumn,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  was  increased  to 
13  bushels  per  acre,  the  most  marked  effects  being 
during  the  first  and  second  years.  On  the  soil  where 
these  experiments  were  conducted  there  is  thus  a  clear 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  cowpeas,  even  if  the  value 
of  the  cowpea  crop  in  itself  be  ignored. 

Among  the  numerous  experiments  with  cowpeas 
conducted  by  the  Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  were  a  number  to  determine  to  effect  of  plow- 
ing under  cowpea  vines  on  a  succeeding  crop  of 
cotton.  The  yield  of  seed  cotton  thus  produced  was 
1,533  lb.,  against  837  lb.  on  an  adjoining  plat  that  had 
been  in  cotton  the  previous  season,  thus  giving  a  clear 
gain  of  894  lb.  of  seed  cotton,  valued  at  if  17. 40.  In 
another  experiment  sorghum  yielded  5.06  tons  of  hay 
following  cowpea  stubble,  5.72  following  cowpea  vines 
plowed  under,  and  only  3.65  tons  following  a  previous 
crop  of  sorghum.  The  cowpeas  here  in  each  case  gave 
a  clear  increase  of  more  than  two  tons  per  acre.  In  a 
third  experiment  oats  following  cowpea  vines  plowed 
under  yielded  22.8  bushels  per  acre,  while  following 
German  millet  plowed  under  they  yielded  only  12.25 
bushels.  In  another  similar  experiment  oats  follow- 
ing cowpea  stubble  yielded  34.4  bushels  and  following 
cowpea  vines  plowed  under  27.8  bushels,  while  fol- 
lowing German  millet  the  yield  was  9.9  bushels. 
These  last  experiments  indicate  that  the  effect  of  a 
leguminous  green-manure  crop  is  probably  due  largely 
to  the  nitrogen  which  it  adds  to  the  soil,  as  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  amount  of  humus  applied  to  the 
millet  was  approximately  equal  to  that  added  by  the 
cowpeas.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  millet  may 
have  tended  to  reduce  the  normal  yield  instead  of 
increasing  it. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Building  Brooder  Houses  and  Brooders. 

It  is  rather  late  to  describe  brooder  houses  and 
brooders  (unless  one  is  going  to  hatch  all  summer  as 
recent  articles  we  have  published  claim  to  be  feasible), 
but  the  details  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  I).  Hawkins  in 
the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal  will  be  interesting  to 
consider  in  preparations  for  another  hatching  season. 

THE  Broodkr  HOUSE. — There  are  many  forms  of 
houses,  and  the  difference  in  construction  is  very  wide. 
I  will  undertake  now  to  show  the  form  of  house  that 
I  have  found  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  for  tin- 
practical  raising  of  chickens. 

As  a  matter  of  general  durability  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  to  be  hereafter  considered,  a  brooder 
house  should  be  well  built— that  is,  good  material  and 
enough  of  it  to  assure  a  sound  house  against  the  ele- 
ments— and  above  all  things,  a  good  roof  on  it,  as  in 
this  particular  part  lays  the  general  health  of  the 
chick.  A  house  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  face 
the  south — that  is,  when  I  say  south  I  mean  that  the 
runs  shall  be  open  to  the  south,  so  as  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  sun  nearly  all  the  day  where  the 
chickens  are  most  likely  to  be.  As  a  matter  of  sani- 
tary consideration,  brooder  houses  are  usually  built  on 
high  ground.  By  high  ground  is  meant  a  place 
where  the  water  does  not  stand  in  the  winter  months. 
Any  place  that  has  drainage  and  that  can  be  culti- 
vated in  the  midwinter  mouths  is  the  place  to  build 
the  brooder  house.  In  setting  aside  land  for  a  yard, 
have  it  if  possible  so  that  there  are  no  low  places  in  it 
where  water  may  stand  and  become  stagnant,  as  this 
would  be  a  paradise  for  germs. 

Advocates  of  most  any  kind  of  a  house  can  be  found 
anywhere.  Some  say  a  little  house,  some  a  big  one, 
some  medium.  Now  what  is  the  difference  between 
a  little  house  and  a  big  one  divided  into  compart- 
ments ?  There  is  none.  Heat  from  a  mechanical 
view  can  be  distributed  as  evenly  in  a  large  brooder 
as  it  can  in  a  small  one.  We  cannot  expect,  however, 
to  heat  a  brooder  SO  or  40  ft.  long  with  a  coal  oil  lamp, 
nor  with  several  of  them,  and  do  it  as  cheaply  as  with 
other  fuel,  to  be  considered  later.  I  have  operated 
brooders  275  ft.  long  and  others  two  feet  long,  and  I 
would  much  rather  run  the  former. 

In  building  a  house,  the  first  consideration  is  the 
number  of  chickens  that  you  will  want  to  raise  in  it. 
This  is  usually  solved  by  floor  space  calculation,  and 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  brooder.  A  good  rule  for 
brooder  space  is  to  allow  from  6  to  10  chickens  to  each 
square  foot,  and,  after  the  brooder  has  been  placed  in 
the  house,  to  have  one  square  foot  of  floor  space  for 
every  two  chickens. 

Tlie  following  sizes  make  very  good  houses — 8  by  14, 
12  by  18,  16  by  24,  20  by  30,  24  by  40,  and  24  by  60. 
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Larger  houses  are  usually  built  24  ft.  wide  and  as  long 
as  is  desired.  The  first  two  sizes  can  he  heated  with 
a  lamp;  the  others  may  be  heated  to  good  advantage 
with  gasoline.  1  do  not  give  in  this  paper  any 
description  of  a  stove  that  would  heat  a  brooder,  be- 
cause I  consider  that  they  are  impractical,  and  if  we 
were  to  try  and  heat  a  brooder  60  ft.  long  or  even  the 
ones  to  or  30  ft.  long  we  would  have  to  have  a  furnace 
to  do  so  at  a  very  great  expense,  with  a  very  uneven 
heat  and  not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
brooder.  Atone  time  the  heat  would  be  110°,  and 
another  time  70  or  80°.  Under  those  conditions  we 
cannot  expect  to  do  big  things  with  chickens. 

A  house  should  be  built  with  a  good  floor.  One  of 
tongue  and  groove  will  answer  well.  It  should  have 
a  good  roof.  I  would  say  shingles  laid  three  inches 
to  the  weather  would  constitute  a  good  roof.  Siding 
should  be  of  first-class  lumber  and  be  tight.  Rustic 
would  be  a,  tight  side.  Windows  must  be  used  in  a 
brooder  house  and  enough  of  them  to  have  plenty  of 
light  within.  When  the  windows  have  been  placed, 
whitewash  them  on  the  outside.  By  thus  doing,  you 
will  save  many  a  chicken's  toes,  as  the  wash  will 
change  the  color  of  the  toes  and  they  will  not  look 
pink  and  inviting.  Ventilators  are  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  house.  I  will  not  give  any  rule  for 
ventilators,  but  will  say  have  them  so  that  the  ventila- 
tion will  not  be  directly  on  the  chickens  and  so  con- 
structed that  all  the  foul  air  will  be  carried  off  with- 
out any  trouble,  and  not  cause  much  of  a  draught.  In 
the  placing  of  windows  in  a  house,  place  them  so  that 
they  will  be  at  least  one  foot  off  the  floor,  which  as- 
sures the  spreading  of  the  chickens  evenly  over  the 
house.  If  the  windows  are  on  the  floor  they  will  go 
to  them  and  stay  there,  which  will  retard  exercise, 
and  advance  the  habits  of  toe  eating  and  feather  pull- 
ing. The  floor  of  the  house  should  be  at  least  one  foot 
off  the  ground  at  the  lowest  point.  If  the  house  is 
large  enough  to  warrant  subdivisions  or  compart- 
ments, 8,  10  or  12  ft.  is  considered  proper  width.  In 
this  event  both  the  house  and  the  brooder  are  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  and  are  equipped  with  doors  to 
effect  an  entrance  from  one  to  the  other.  Divisions 
are  generally  made  of  flue  meshed  wire  netting  fast- 
ened to  a  frame  of  which  the  roof  is  a  part. 

BUILDING  THE  BboODEB. — There  are  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  brooders.  Every  poultryman  has  his 
particular  kind,  which  he  claims  to  be  the  best,  and 
generally  attempts  to  set  forth  one  or  several  reasons 
why  it  is  the  best.  The  brooder  is  the  cause  of  more 
arguments  among  poultrymen  than  any  other  par- 
ticular thing.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  different 
types  of  brooders,  of  which,  of  course,  I  have  my  own 
opinion,  but  will  not  express  it  here,  as  I  prefer  to 
obey  the  injunction  'Thou  shalt  keep  the  peace  of  thy 
neighbor.'  I  will,  however,  outline  a  brooder  that  I 
am  sure  no  person  will  go  wrong  with  if  they  run  it 
right,  and  to  run  it  right  is  very  simple. 

First  1  will  advocate  bottom  heat,  for  several  reasons 
which  will  come  later. 

The  brooder  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  side  other 
than  the  runs,  leaving  ouly  a  space  large  enough  to 
pass  behind  between  it  and  the  side  of  the  house.  In 
building  the  house  a  space  for  the  brooder  is  allowed 
by  dropping  the  floor  joists  down  at  the  required  end 
a  space  of  six  inches  and  then  running  them  on  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  desired  width  of  the  brooder. 
When  this  is  done  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  space  or 
alleyway  between  them  and  the  wall  wide  enough  to 
pass  along.  A  frame  is  then  provided  so  as  to  con- 
struct a  brooder  box  to  be  18  in.  over  all  and  thus  12 
in.  above  the  floor.  When  the  frame  is  in  place  and 
the  bottom  of  the  box  closed  up  so  that  sand  will  not 
run  out,  the  pipes  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  highest  point  on  them  will  be  one  inch  below  the 
level  of  the  floor,  and  the  rule  for  laying  them  is  that, 
for  every  12  ft.  of  pipe  outlet  or  discharge  from  the 
boiler  to  the  point  most  distant  from  it,  there  must  be 
one-half  inch  rise;  and  for  every  12  ft.  of  pipe  from 
the  point  most  distant  from  the  boiler,  back  to  the 
boiler  again,  there  must  be  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
fall.  When  the  pipes  are  thus  laid  and  secured,  sand 
is  placed  in  the  box  to  the  extent  of  covering  about 
one-half  of  the  pipes,  which  are  running  at  two  dif- 
ferent angles.  When  1  say  covering  the  pipes  to  one- 
half,  1  mean  to  cover  them  so  as  to  meet  the  diameter 
of  them,  not  cover  one-half  entirely  and  leave  the 
other  half  without  covering  at  all.  Next,  ribs  are 
provided  for  the  bottom  of  the  brooder  proper,  and 
are  phued  so  as  to  be  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
floor.  Upon  these  ribs  is  placed  the  sheet  iron  which 
consists  of  the  bottom  of  the  brooder  box.  This  iron 
is  either  nailed  on  these  ribs  or  otherwise  placed  on 
there  so  that  it  will  not  come  off  very  easily. 

Now,  we  have  got  the  pipes  and  bottom  in  place 
and  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  build  the  brooder  top. 
This  toi>  is  placed  on  hinges  so  as  to  open  either  way 
the  builder  desires  it  to  be  opened.  Means  for  ventila- 
tion must  be  provided  in  the  top  of  the  brooder.  This 
is  done  by  cutting  holes  in  the  top,  and  the  best  way 
to  cut  these  holes  is  with  an  extension  bit.  A  three- 
inch  hole  will  do,  about  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  box,  and  one  every  foot.  A  slide  is 
made  also  with  three-inch  holes  in  it,  and  placed  over 
these  holes,  free  to  move  so  as  to  regulate  the  ventila- 
tion.   On  the  floor  of  the  box  a  strip  is  placed  about 


six  inches  from  the  floor,  which  is  to  support  the 
fringe.  Fringe  is  made  of  any  textile  material  that 
has  not  too  many  strings  in  for  a  chicken  to  hang  it- 
self on.  This  fringe  is  fastened  on  the  Strip  in  front 
of  the  box  so  as  to  reach  the  floor  within  half  an  inch, 
and  is  slit  its  entire  height  every  inch  or  so. 

When  the  brooder  is  finished  and  the  alley  closed 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  rats  and  other 
animals  that  eat  chickens,  and  the  boiler  in  place  and 
connected  to  the  pipes  filled  with  water,  the  inside  of 
the  house  is  complete.  If  there  are  to  be  compart- 
ments the  brooder  must  be  divided  too,  and  a  12-in. 
board  placed  along  the  floor  where  the  compartment 
line  is  to  come,  as  this  is  a  great  advantage  in  the 
cleaning  of  the  house. 

The  bottom  of  the  house  outside  is  to  be  all  boarded 
up  so  that  the  chickens  will  not  go  under  the  house 
and  get  the  roup. 

In  building  runs  for  the  chickens  to  go  in  and  out 
of  the  house,  they  should  be  built  in  the  corner,  if 
possible,  so  as  to  drive  the  chicks  in  easily. 


The  Sugar  Beet. 


Beet  Sugar  Progress  in  California,  1906. 


Jiy  Ciiaki.es  F.  Savlor,  in  Report  No.  St  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


(CONCLUDED  FROM  LAST  ISSUE.) 

Chino.  —  The  factory  at  Chino,  operated  by  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  has  a  capacity  of  900  tons 
per  day.  It  is  located  about  30  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  a  fertile  coast  valley.  The  beets  for  it  are 
grown  both  by  irrigation  and  rainfall.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond oldest  factory  in  the  State.  Conditions  are  well 
established  and  understood,  and  it  usually  has  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  beets.  It  is  gradually  increasing  the 
area  of  cultivated  lands  under  irrigation.  The  yield 
and  quality  of  beets  are  generally  good.  In  the  dis- 
trict some  beets  are  planted  as  early  as  December,  and 
most  of  the  acreage  is  planted  by  the  middle  of  March. 
In  1906  about  1,000  acres  had  been  bunched  and  thinned 
by  this  date.  Its  campaigns  usually  open  about  the 
middle  of  July.  The  one  just  closed  opened  July  27 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
factory's  history.  Prior  to  its  commencement  many 
important  improvements  were  made.  Among  others 
a  new  ice  plant  was  installed,  the  diffusion  battery 
was  enlarged,  and  a  new  plant  for  lighting  was  in- 
stalled. 

When  the  plant  is  working  at  its  full  capacity  it  em- 
ploys, skilled  and  unskilled,  about  350  men.  These 
are  divided  into  two  shifts,  and  the  factory  runs  day 
and  night  seven  days  in  the  week. 

Hamilton. — A  factory  is  located  at  this  place  of 
1,000  tons  capacity,  operated  by  the  Pacific  Sugar 
Construction  Co.  This  district  is  in  the  northern  part 
of  California,  on  the  Sacramento  river,  about  14  miles 
from  Chico,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It 
was  built  last  year  and  is  the  first  plant  installed  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Sacramento.  It  is  anticipated 
that  through  the  demonstrations  of  this  one  several 
others  will  follow  in  the  valley. 

This  plant  was  built  almost  entirely  with  southern 
California  capital.  A  number  of  the  most  influential 
and  successful  business  men  of  Los  Angeles  and  other 
points  are  interested  parties.  Fx-Senator  Thomas  R. 
Bard  is  its  vice-president.  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New 
York,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  prominent  in  the 
operation  of  the  American  Sugar  Co.,  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  establishment  of  a  factory  at  this  place. 
The  company  bought  about  10,000  acres  in  Glenn  and 
Butte  counties.  These  lands  are  located  along  the 
Sacramento  river.  A  new  town  was  established  at 
this  place  and  is  building  up  very  fast.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  company  to  devote  the  entire  area  of  its 
cultivated  lands  to  growing  sugar  beets  and  other 
necessary  crops  in  rotation.  The  tract  is  to  be  divided 
up  into  25-acre  lots,  upon  each  of  which  will  be  placed 
a  tenant  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar  beets.  A 
number  of  settlers  were  brought  in  for  this  purpose, 
mostly  of  German  extraction.  Quite  a  number  of 
Japanese  were  also  brought  in,  and  the  lands  were 
leased  to  them. 

This  company  has  installed  almost  everything  in 
the  way  of  improved  modern  equipment.  It  has  built 
a  fine  irrigation  system,  put  in  an  electric  pumping 
plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento,  established  elec- 
tric car  lines  penetrating  its  beet-growing  district  and 
connecting  with  other  towns.  It  is  building  extensive 
cattle  yards,  in  which  it  proposes  to  feed  the  pulp 
from  the  factory.  It  is  introducing  the  most  modern 
agricultural  implements,  among  others  the  gang  plow. 

This  being  the  first  year  of  the  factory's  operation, 
and  pioneer  work  being  necessary  to  develop  condi- 
tions for  producing  the  beets,  the  tonnage  was  not  as 
large  as  the  factory  will  regularly  require.  Indications 
point  to  a  much  larger  tonnage  next  year  and  a  more 
rapid  and  higher  development  of  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions. 

The  tonnage  was  reduced  on  account  of  the  San 


Francisco  fire  burning  the  pumps  which  were  intended 
for  use  in  irrigation.  This  interfered  with  irrigation 
at  the  proper  time  and  resulted  seriously  to  beet  grow- 
ing. None  of  the  farmers  were  accustomed  to  beet 
culture,  and  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  give 
the  proper  care  to  the  crop.  The  army  worm  inter- 
fered considerably,  stripping  the  beets  of  foliage  and 
also  affecting  the  sugar  contents  and  purity.  Never- 
theless, beets  ran  as  high  as  24  f0  of  sugar  and  89  in 
purity.  Some  land,  properly  taken  care  of,  produced 
as  high  as  28  tons  per  acre.  The  company  is  intro- 
ducing alfalfa,  sowing  this  year  obout  600  acres  to  feed 
with  the  pulp. 

Under  the  conditions  existing  in  this  district  beets 
can  be  planted  from  December  15  to  April  15,  giving 
it  a  long  season  for  planting  and  producing  beets,  thus 
extending  the  campaign  of  the  sugar  factory. 

Los  Alamitos. — A  factory  of  700  tons  capacity  is 
operated  at  this  place  by  the  Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Com- 
pany. It  is  about  20  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles,  near 
the  ocean.  Beets  are  grown  both  by  irrigation  and 
rainfall.  For  the  first  few  years  upon  rainfall  depended 
the  entire  crop  of  beets  for  the  factory.  More  recently 
artesian  wells  have  been  sunk ;  also  there  are  better 
assurances  of  beet  production  under  dry  conditions. 

The  winter  rains  were  abundant  for  planting  and 
growing  beets,  and  much  of  the  area  was  planted  as 
early  as  December. 

In  the  Los  Alamitos  district  the  winter  months  were 
quite  damp.  In  November,  4.48  inches  of  rain  fell. 
December  was  comparatively  dry,  having  0.12  inch  of 
rainfall.  This  allowed  the  farmers  to  get  their  land  in 
good  shape  for  seed  bed.  January  had  a  rainfall  of 
2.57  inches,  February  2.24  inches.  Most  of  the  plant- 
ing was  done  during  this  month  and  the  first  part  of 
March,  which  was  a  wet  month,  with  5.46  inches  of 
rain  ;  but  April  had  only  0.51  inch.  May  was  fair, 
with  a  rainfall  of  1.17  inches  on  the  26th  and  27th. 
This  rain  injured  the  crop  considerably,  as  the  ground 
was  already  wet  enough.  It  caused  the  beets  to  keep 
their  roots  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  resulting  in  light 
tonnage.  In  June  were  some  very  hot  days,  inter- 
spersed with  others  which  were  cool  and  foggy.  The 
damp  cool  weather  produced  tops  very  rank  and  ten- 
der, and  about  the  middle  of  the  month  three  very  hot 
days  "cooked  "  the  foliage  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
beets  did  not  recover  readily.  This,  with  the  late  rain 
in  May,  reduced  the  crop  about  20,000  tons  below  the 
yield  anticipated  from  the  experience  of  previous  sea- 
sons. 

The  campaign  was  prolonged  about  fifteen  days  on 
account  of  lack  of  cars  to  supply  sufficient  limestone 
for  daily  requirements.  The  railroad  failed  to  furnish 
sufficient  cars. 

During  the  early  summer,  before  commencing  the 
campaign,  many  improvements  were  made  on  the  fac- 
tory. Oil  is  used  for  suel.  The  factory  now  disposes 
of  its  pulp,  though  at  its  beginning  this  was  almost  an 
entire  loss.  Pulp  feeding  has  become  quite  general 
among  the  farmers  throughout  the  district,  which  is 
developing  considerable  feeding  and  dairying. 

The  quality  of  the  beets  grown  in  this  district,  as 
shown  year  after  year,  is  better  than  any  other  place 
in  the  United  States. 

Oxnard. — A  plant  of  2,000  tons  capacity  has  been 
operated  at  this  place  by  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Company  for  several  years.  It  is  a  model  of  sugar 
production  in  California.  Although  of  unusual  capac- 
ity, it  generally  has  long  campaigns.  Beets  in  this 
district  run  very  high  in  sugar. 

The  factory  is  equipped  with  almost  everything 
modern  in  the  way  of  appliances  and  facilities  for  a 
sugar  factory.  It  also  utilizes  to  the  best  advantage 
all  the  secondary  features  incident  to  the  sugar  indus- 
try. For  instance,  it  has  established  numerous  feeding 
pens,  from  which  are  annually  fed  large  bunches  of 
cattle.  For  this  purpose  it  consumes  pulp  extensively. 
Local  farmers  and  dairymen  generally  use  pulp.  The 
company  has  considerable  land  of  its  own.  It  carries 
on  extensive  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  general 
beet  production.  Its  cattle  graze  in  the  beet  fields, 
consuming  the  tops  and  leaves  after  the  beets  are 
harvested.  In  addition,  they  are  systematically  fed 
on  a  ration  containing  pulp. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  very  little  agricultural 
development  in  this  district.  The  cultivated  arable 
lands  in  use  were  usually  planted  to  small  grains,  and 
the  yield  was  small  and  general  results  not  very  satis- 
factory. The  bean  crop  is  extensively  produced  in  the 
county,  and  in  recent  years  has  yielded  increased 
pi'otits. 

Fight  years  ago  this  sugar  factory  was  built.  The 
inspiration  given  to  the  whole  district  has  been  some- 
thing remarkable.  At  the  time  the  factory  was  built 
its  location  was  simply  a  small  town  where  hay  and 
beans  were  delivered,  and,  to  some  extent,  fruit.  To- 
day it  is  a  well-built  town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  busi- 
ness is  prosperous,  and  in  comparison  with  other 
towns  in  the  State  it  ranks  very  high  as  a  business 
point.  At  the  time  lands  were  devoted  to  hay,  beans, 
and  the  cereals,  they  were  worth,  at  the  outside,  less 
than  $40  an  acre.  Now  lands  in  that  district  are  worth 
from  $250  to  $400  an  acre.  It  is  not  probable  that 
there  would  be  many  acres  on  the  market  even  at  those 
figures.  Farmers  growing  beets  for  this  factory  get, 
on  an  average,  $40  to  $50  net  returns  per  acre.  This 
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would  give  the  average  acre  a  net  earning  power  of  10 
per  cent  if  valued  at  $400  to  9600. 

With  the  rest  of  the  factories  of  southern  California 
the  district  enjoyed  a  bountiful  rainfall  during  the 
winter,  lasting  up  through  May  and  into  July.  The 
yield  of  beets  was  large  and  the  quality  excellent. 

Sprkckels. — A  beet-sugar  factory  of  3,000  tons 
Capacity  is  operated  at  this  place  by  the  Spreckels 
Sugar  Company.  The  location  is  a  little  town  known 
us  Spreckels.  This  is  near  the  town  of  Salinas,  about 
lis  miles  down  the  coast  from  San  Francisco. 

Beets  are  grown  in  a  large  fertile  valley.  Every 
year  a  large  tonnage  is  secured.  While  the  new  facto- 
ries building  and  those  making  enlargements  in  the 
State  were  affected  by  the  recent  earthquake,  which 
damaged  machinery  on  the  road,  the  factory  at  Spreck- 
les  was  itself  seriously  damaged  by  this  disturbance. 
Extensive  repairs  were  necessitated  to  put  it  in  readi- 
ness for  the  campaign.  The  season  was  quite  favora- 
ble with  the  exception  of  floods  in  May,  which  washed 
out  some  of  the  beets  and  made  replanting  necessary. 

Vis  ALIA. — A  factory  of  350  tons  capacity  was 
operated  here  this  year  for  the  first  time  by  the  Pacific 
Sugar  Company.  Beets  were  planted,  in  about  even 
proportions,  in  January,  February,  and  March.  Con- 
siderable of  the  land  was  broken  up  by  the  aid  of  a 
traction  plow  turning  over  40  acres  per  day. 

The  season  was  quite  favorable,  and  considering  the 
newness  of  the  district  in  growing  sugar  beets,  a  good 
yield  and  quality  of  beets  was  secured  where  farmers 
give  heed  to  the  directions  of  the  agricultural  superin- 
tendent. 

Some  damage  was  done  to  machinery  in  transit  by 
the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  of  the  factory 
to  try  the  availability  of  a  large  traction  engine  for 
beet  delivery.  Experiments  indicated  that  this  might 
be  desirable  with  the  roads  in  fine  condition. 

On  account  of  the  very  early  planting  of  some  of  the 
beets  and  the  lateness  of  starting  the  campaign,  many 
of  the  beets  became  too  ripe  and  stayed  in  the  ground 
too  long,  lowering  the  purity  and  causing  considerable 
loss  of  beets.  As  a  rule,  beets  marketed  and  tested  at 
the  proper  times  indicated  high  quality,  purity,  and  a 
good  yield. 

( )n  account  of  the  newness  of  the  district  and  the 
misfortunes  met  by  the  factory,  it  was  required  to  close 
down  on  several  occasions,  thus  extending  the  time  of 
the  campaign.  The  district  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  securing  labor,  both  in  the  field  and  factory.  These 
are  things  often  encountered  by  new  factories,  and  as 
a  rule  they  are  remedied  by  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond campaign. 


The  Vineyard. 


Growing'  Table  Grapes  in  Southern  Oregon. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  by  A.  H.  Carson, 
of  the  ( )regon  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  who  has 
made  a  remarkable  success  of  grape  growing.  It  was 
written  to  be  read  at  a  farmers'  institute  held  at 
Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  and  applies  to  conditions  found 
in  southern  Oregon,  but  as  it  discusses  vinifera 
varieties  it  will  be  suggestive  in  northern  California 
and  interesting  elswhere  in  the  State  : 

Whatever  knowledge  I  may  have  was  gained 
through  more  than  twenty  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  grape  growing.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  in  this 
paper  to  point  out  details  in  the  starting,  growing, 
and  management  of  a  vineyard  that  will  aid  the  be- 
ginners on  practical  lines  so  that  they  may  avoid  the 
errors  and  mistakes  of  which  I  have  made  so  many. 

LOCATION. — The  location  of  the  vineyard  is  an  im- 
portant factor  to  assure  you  success.  The  soil  must  be 
warm,  of  good  depth  and  well  drained.  Cold,  wet 
land  is  not  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  grape.  Our 
foothill  lauds,  if  the  loam  has  depth  not  less  than  two 
feet  sloping  to  the  southeast,  south  and  southwest, 
with  an  elevation  from  1,200  to  2,500  ft.,  are  ideal 
locations  for  a  vineyard,  providing  there  is  not  too 
much  broken  rock  in  the  soil  to  prevent  thorough 
plowing  and  subsequent  cultivation.  To  mature  the 
grape,  it  must  be  grown  in  an  equable  temperature 
with  ample  sunshine,  and  our  southeast,  south  and 
southwest  hillsides  are  locations  that  come  nearer  fur- 
nishing these  conditions  than  would  a  northern  slope 
or  a  level  flat. 

Do  not  plant  the  grape  on  a  northern  slope  in  this 
climate,  as  the  variation  in  temperate  during  every 
24  hours  is  much  greater  than  on  a  southern  slope, 
and  too,  a  southern  slope  will  give  on  an  average  one 
hour  more  sunshine  in  24  than  on  a  northern  slope. 
By  planting  your  vineyard  on  a  southern  slope  you 
avoid  the  blighting  effect  of  the  north  wind  on  the 
bloom.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  grapes  grown  on 
a  northern  exposure  never  equal  those  grown  on  a 
southern  exposore. 

PREPARATION  of  Son.. — Assuming  that  the  in- 
tended vineyard  is  grubbed  and  all  stumps  removed, 
thorough  plowing  of  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  14  to  16 


in.  should  be  had,  with  the  surface  well  harrowed 
and  pulverized. 

To  get  this  depth  we  use  the  turning  plow  and  turn 
over  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches  and  with  a 
second  team  follow  up  each  furrow  as  turned  with  a 
sub-soil  plow,  breaking  up  the  subsoil  7  to  8  in. 
deeper,  letting  it  fall  back  into  the  furrow  made  by 
the  turning  plow. 

Plowing  and  breaking  up  the  subsoil  to  this  depth 
insures  good  drainage  to  carry  off  surplus  water  in 
case  of  heavy  rainfall,  warms  up  the  soil,  pulverizes 
it,  and  enables  the  soil  to  stand  drought.  With  proper 
cultivation  that  means  much  in  growth  of  the  new 
vineyard  you  seek  to  establish,  the  first  year. 

Distance  to  Plant. — Many  old  vineyards  are 
planted  too  closely,  too  many  vines  to  the  acre,  <>  by  8 
and  8  by  8  is  not  distant  enough.  Any  and  all  of  the 
European  varieties  should  not  be  planted  nearer  than 
9  by  8  ft.,  535  vines  to  the  acre,  and  10  by  10  ft. 
would  be  better. 

To  get  the  best  results  the  vine  must  have  room  to 
grow  with  ample  soil  from  which  to  draw  its  food, 
and  you  must  have  room  to  till  and  cultivate  to  make 
this  plant  food  available  to  the  young  or  old  growing 
vine. 

Laving  Out  Vixkyako. — Preparatory  to  planting 
the  young  vines  use  a  line  about  300  ft.  long  and  lay 
out  the  end  and  side  line  of  the  vineyard  so  that  one 
end  and  one  side  forms  a  true  right  angle.  Without 
a  compass  you  can  use  a  carpenter's  square  to  lay  off 
a  right  angle.  Peg  these  side  and  end  lines  the  dis- 
tance apart  you  wish  your  vines  to  stand  in  the  vine- 
yard. Use  pegs  half  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  making 
your  measurement  from  peg  to  peg  use  a  pole  the 
desired  length  between  vines,  always  peg-going  care- 
fully the  distance  your  pole  indicates.  By  using  the 
line  on  each  row  and  setting  the  pegs  carefully  with  a 
well-stretched  line  you  can  lay  off  any  number  of 
acres  on  level  or  rolling  ground  and  the  pegs  will  be 
in  line  in  all  directions.  In  planting  the  young  vines 
do  not  remove  the  peg  but  you  plant  them  on  the 
south  side  of  each  peg  so  that  the  top  bud  of  the  vine 
will  be  about  one  inch  from  the  peg. 

Planting  the  Vines. — I  would  always  use  one- 
year-old  rooted  vines  to  plant  a  new  vineyard.  Un- 
rooted cuttings  are  too  much  risk  as  many  of  them 
fail  to  root  in  vineyard,  and  if  you  use  them  you  will 
always  have  many  vacant  places  in  the  vineyard 
which  you  will  have  to  replant  the  following  year. 
Root  your  cuttings  in  warm,  sandy  loam  in  nursery. 

A  strong  rooted  vine  of  one  year's  growth  will  put 
out  canes  trom  one  to  two  feet  in  length.  Cut  back  of 
this  growth  to  two  and  three  buds.  Shear  off  all 
lateral  rootlets  on  the  rooted  cutting  close  to  the 
cutting,  and  of  the  rootlets  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
rooted  vine  shorten  them  into  two  or  three  inches. 
This  prepares  the  young  vine  to  be  planted  in  its  new 
home.  You  can  plant  this  young  rooted  vine  any 
time  in  this  climate  from  November  15  to  May  1, 
providing  you  have  the  soil  in  condition  and  the 
weather  is  not  freezing.  What  I  mean  by  soil  in  con- 
dition is  when  it  will  work  free  and  is  not  too  wet. 

Last  year  I  planted  in  vineyard  4,000  one-year 
rooted  vines  during  April  and  my  loss  was  only  a  half 
of  one  per  cent.  The  most  of  this  small  loss  was 
caused  by  rabbits  and  cut  worms  eating  off  the  tender 
growth  during  the  summer  as  fast  as  it  grew. 

First  Year's  Management. — After  planting  out, 
all  you  have  to  do  this  year  is  to  cultivate  and  keep 
on  cultivating  whether  there  are  weeds  or  not  until 
August  15.  Stir  the  surface  soil  once  a  week  with 
harrow  or  spring  tooth  to  conserve  moisture.  Your 
success  in  growing  a  vineyard  will  be  in  your  willing- 
ness to  pay  the  price — worK.  If  you  do  not  possess 
that  capital — a  willingness  to  work  and  bestow  the 
necessary  labor, — don't  plant  a  vineyard  as  your  suc- 
cess or  non-success  will  reflect  your  personality. 

The  first  year  let  every  bud  that  quickens  and 
grows  alone.  Do  not  remove  a  leaf.  It  is  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  plant  in  conjunction  with  the  roots  that 
is  necessary  to  establish  the  vine  in  the  new  home  you 
have  placed  it  in. 

The  first  year  the  growth  of  the  vine  will  be  small 
and  the  beginner  may  at  the  end  of  the  growing 
period  be  discouraged  and  fear  that  his  soil  and  loca- 
tion are  not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape.  Time 
will  prove  his  fears  are  without  reason. 

Second  Year's  Management. — In  February  or 
March  go  over  your  young  vineyard  and  cut  back  all 
growth  of  first  year  leaving  only  two  or  three  buds. 
If  two  or  more  canes  have  grown  take  off  the  weaker 
ones  and  leave  the  stronger  one,  but  be  sure  to  cut  it 
back  to  or  three  buds.  Cultivate  the  vineyard  as  I 
suggested  the  first  year.  By  the  middle  of  June  you 
will  find  that  many  of  your  vines  have  grown  canes 
four  feet  long  or  more,  with  strong,  vigorous  canes. 

Pluck  or  cut  off  the  weaker  canes,  drive  a  sharpened 
stake  on  the  north  side  of  the  strong  cane  left  and  tie 
to  it.  After  being  driven  the  stake  should  be  two 
feet  high.  It  should  be  driven  down  firmly.  Tieing 
the  cane  to  the  stake  is  particular  work,  as  this  cane 
forms  the  future  stump  to  support  the  grapes  you  hope 
to  grow. 

Two  strong  strings  are  required  to  tie  a  growing 
cane  to  the  stake.    The  loop  left  around  the  growing 


cane  must  be  left  large  enough  so  that  the  growing  will 
not  fill  it  so  as  to  cut  off  and  strangle  it.  The  top 
string  must  be  tied  firmly  near  the  top  of  the  stake  in 
a  notch  cut  into  the  stake  so  that  the  swaying  of  the 
young  cane  by  the  wind  will  not  work  the  top  string 
down  the  stake  thereby  pulling  down  the  tender 
growth  which  hardens  in  time  and  leaves  you  with 
a  crooked,  deformed  stump  that  pruning  cannot 
remedy.  Your  only  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  cut 
back  all  the  growth  the  spring  following  and  start  a 
new  cane  to  form  a  new  stump. 

There  will  be  weak  vines  the  second  year  which 
will  not  make  strong  enough  growth  to  stake.  Ijet 
them  alone  and  the  third  year  cut  them  back  to  two 
or  three  buds  and  they  will  soon  show  a  vigorous 
growth  that  will  do  to  tie  to  the  stake.  Vineyards 
grown  on  the  stump,  as  nearly  all  European  varieties 
are  grown,  require  staking  for  seven  or  eight  years 
until  the  stump  is  strong  enough  to  bear  its  burden 
of  luscious  grapes.  By  using  cedar  stakes  at  the 
beginning  you  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  restaking 
many  vines. 

Do  not  expect  many  grapes  from  your  young  vine- 
yard until  it  is  five  years  old.  You  will  get  a  few 
grapes  the  third  year.  Commercially  speaking  your 
profit  will  not  begin  until  the  vineyard  is  five  and  six 
years  old.  When  they  have  attained  that  age  they 
will  pay  yTou  six  per  cent  on  a  valuation  so  large  that 
1  am  too  modest  to  tell  you  what  that  valuation  is. 

Varieties  to  Grow. — There  are  many  choice 
varieties  among  the  European  grapes,  the  Muscat, 
Malaga  and  Flame  Tokay  are  in  my  opinion  the  three 
best.  Only  the  best  should  be  grown  for  home  use  or 
the  market.  All  three  are  firm,  late  grapes,  good 
keepers,  great  bearers,  and  quality  superb,  and  if 
properly  ripened,  picked,  and  packed  will  stand  ship- 
ping across  the  continent  and  will  sell  in  the  Eastern 
markets  at  top  prices. 

There  are  many  other  table  grapes  such  as  the 
Black  Prince,  Cornichon,  Black  Hamburg,  Black 
Ferrara,  Gros  Maroe  aud  Purple  Damascus  that  are 
fine. 

Market  Demands. — The  timid  often  say  to  me, 
"There  are  a  good  many  people  going  to  engage  in 
grape  growing.  Won't  production  soon  be  greater 
than  demand?"  My  answer  has  always  been  no. 
It  must  be  remembered  the  possibility  to  grow  and 
mature  such  grapes  as  the  Tokay,  Muscat,  and  grapes 
of  their  variety  is  limited  to  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

For  the  past  seven  years  I  have  l>een  shipping  1,000 
to  2,000  crates  of  these  grapes  to  the  Portland  market. 
With  increased  shipments  prices  have  advanced 
annually.  My  first  year's  shipment  of  Tokays  sold 
for  $1.10  per  crate,  California  Tokays  that  year  sold 
for  $1.15  per  crate.  Oregon  Tokays  had  to  win  their 
way  against  California  Tokays.  At  that  time— seven 
years  ago — Portland  fruit  dealers  would  not  acknowl- 
edge that  Oregon  Tokays  had  any  merit  in  com- 
parison with  California  Tokays.  The  Oregon  Tokay- 
has  won  out  and  are  now  regularly  quoted  as  Oregon 
Tokays  in  the  market  reports  of  Portland.  Last  year 
every  crate  of  Tokays  I  shipped  to  Portland  sold  for 
$1.50  to  $1.65  per  crate,  while  California  Tokays  on 
the  same  dates  sold  for  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  crate. 

You  will  ask  why  do  Oregon  Tokays  sell  higher  in 
Portland  markets  than  California  Tokays?  The  ques- 
tion is  best  answered  by  my  observations  and  talk 
with  a  retail  fruit  dealer  on  Morrison  street,  Portland, 
last  October.  Passing  down  Morrison  street  I  noticed 
Tokays  of  my  own  growing  together  with  California 
Tokays  and  I  stopped  to  look  at  them.  The  Oregon 
Tokays  were  labeled  15c.  per  pound,  California  Tokays 
10c.  per  pound.  I  asked  the  dealer  why  there  was 
such  a  difference  in  the  price  of  Oregon  Tokays  and 
California  Tokays.  "  Why,"  he  says,  "  you  see  the 
Oregon  Tokays  are  highly  colored.  They  look  as 
fresh  as  if  just  picked  from  the  vine.  They  will 
retain  their  fresh  look  for  the  next  10  days  and  not 
one  of  them  will  decay,  while  the  California  Tokays 
are  pale  in  color,  and  are  soft  and  beginning  to  decay. 
I  have  got  to  get  them  off  my  hands  at  once  or  else 
lose  the  purchase  price.  Yes,  sir,  we  did  not  used  to 
think  so,  but  now  we  know  Oregon  can  raise  a  better 
Tokay  than  California." 

[In  thus  claiming  superiority  for  Oregon  Tokays 
Mr.  Carson  should  know  that  California  grows  all 
kinds  of  Tokays  in  different  situations  and  that  the 
best  of  them  seldom  go  to  Portland  or  any  other  local 
market.  They  are  selected  to  go  over  the  mountains 
eastward. — Ed. 

Hydraulic  Cements. — The  hardening  process  of 
all  hydraulic  cements  is  mainly-  a  process  of  formation 
of  colloids  and  not  a  process  of  crystallization.  The 
composition  of  the  clinker  is  entirely  immaterial  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  many  different  compounds  may 
be  contained  in  the  clinker;  some  of  them  are  essen- 
tial, while  others  may  be  present  or  absent,  but  no 
matter  what  the  composition  may  be  within  certain 
limits,  the  hardening  process  invariably  proceeds  the 
same  way  and  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  gelatinous 
substance,  a  colloid,  which  becomes  solid  in  time  and 
which  is  composed  of  calcium  hydro-silicates,  calcium 
hydro-alumiuates,  aud  calcium  hydro-ferrites. 
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SECURITY 
GALL  SALVE 


POSITIVELY  HEALS 

SORE  SHOULDERS' 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 

HORSES  ™2  MULES 

IT  HEALS  THEM  ANYWAY 

IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 
ir  NOT  SOLD  IN  TOUR  TOWN  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU 
CDf^t^   SAMPLE,  II  you  «e 

Put  up  In  26c,  50c  and  $I.OO  Cans 

money  back  if  it  fails 
^Security  Remedy  Co.^ 

.MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


F0R  BARB  WIRE  &  ALL  CUTS  USE 
SECURITY  ANTISEPTIC  HEALER 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlmf action. 

'  Gombault's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  Ho  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Gapped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors, 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunohes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

I- very  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  gire  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex* 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  OTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  eto.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


BUTTE. 

Palermo  is  supplying  this  county 
with  orange-blossom  honey. 

FRESNO. 

Big  Vineyard. —  A  dispatch  from 
Fresno  says  that  5,000  acres  in  wine 
grapes  are  to  be  planted  near  Kerman. 
This  is  the  largest  single  planting  of 
wine  grapes  in  the  State.  The  acreage 
included  in  the  planting  is  one-third  of 
the  entire  wine  acreage  of  the  county. 
This  contract  is  regarded  as  a  most 
healthy  sign  for  the  future  of  the 
county's  wine  industry,  it  points  to  a 
high  market,  and  indicates  the  certainty 
of  good  prices  for  wine  grapes,  as  well 
as  a  steady  demand. 

GLENN. 

New  Grain. — Register:  The  first 
new  grain  came  into  the  Orland  ware- 
house. This  consisted  of  several  loads 
of  oats.  Barley  is  also  coming  in. 
Reports  say  that  the  yield  in  this  vicin- 
ity, both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
will  be  better  than  was  expected. 

Shipping  Cattle. — For  cattle  and 
other  livestock  Willows  is  fast  coming 
to  the  front  as  a  shipping  point.  The 
cattle  yards  are  always  full  and  just 
recently  were  built  to  twice  their  origi- 
nal size.  On  June  20,  800  head  of  cattle 
were  loaded  on  a  special  train  and 
shipped  to  Seattle.  This  is  the  largest 
shipment  made  at  any  one  time  this 
season. 

Big  Barley  Crop.— Bee:  The  Nel- 
son ranch,  east  of  town,  is  giving  one  of 
the  largest  crops  of  this  vicinity  this 
year.  Some  of  the  land  is  going  30 
sacks  to  the  acre,  and  the  land  is  aver- 
aging 24  sacks.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  10  sacks  is  considered  a  good  yield, 
this  must  be  considered  as  almost  phe- 
nomenal. 

KERN. 

Shearing  Plant. — Californian:  A 
new  20-stall  shearing  plant  is  to  be 
erected  east  of  Kern.  This  is  to  be  the 
first  erected  in  this  vicinity,  and  will  be 
the  largest  in  Kern  county.  The  plant 
consists  of  20  stalls,  each  equipped  with  a 
shearing  apparatus.  One  man  is  located 
at  each  stall,  while  others  have  charge 
of  the  sheep  in  two  corrals.  A  runway 
goes  from  each  stall  to  both  the  shorn 
and  wool  corral,  arranged  with  gates, 
which  open  into  the  main  lanes,  and 
are  easily  operated  by  the  employees. 
The  shearing  machines  are  to  be  oper- 
ated by  a  25-h.p.  gasoline  engine,  and 
the  cost  of  the  entire  plant  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2,000. 

Costly  Breakfast.  —  Echo:  Two 
homesteaders  built  a  fire  to  cook  their 
breakfast  and  started  a  grass  fire  that 
up  to  late  reports  had  consumed  about 


64,000  acres  of  wild  feed,  valued  at  10 
or  15  cents  an  acre. 

LASSEN. 
Big  Hay  Crop. — Bee:  The  stand  of 
hay  this  year  is  phenomenal  in  Honey 
Lake  valley,  owing  to  the  favorable 
season. 

MERCED. 
First  Watermelon.  —  Sun:  The 
first  watermelon  of  the  season  has  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  raised  in  the 
Bradley  Addition.  Watermelons  usually 
do  not  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  local 
market  until  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 

ORANGE. 

Milk  Becoming  Scarce. — Anaheim 
Gazette:  Only  a  fraction  of  the  volume 
of  milk  sold  in  the  county  a  year  ago 
finds  its  way  to  home  consumers.  Milk 
is  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  in  carload 
lots  daily.  Dairymen  obtain  better 
prices  in  the  city  than  at  local  cream- 
eries, and  reports  have  recently  been 
current  that  one  of  the  largest  cream- 
eries in  the  county  would  have  to  shut 
down  as  a  result  of  this  diversion  of 
milk  which  formerly  found  its  way  to 
its  establishments.  Milk  inspectors  have 
put  several  dairies  out  of  commission  at 
various  points  in  this  county. 

Celery'  Shipment.— News:  Reports 
showed  that  2,700  cars  of  celery  were 
shipped  last  season,  and  fully  500  cars 
were  lost  by  reason  of  car  shortage. 
Canvassing  for  this  year's  acreage  has 
not  started,  but  it  is  conceded  the  crop 
will  be  considerably  smaller. 

PLACER. 

Chance  for  Placer  Couty  to  Show 
Her  Products. — Republican:  A  citrus 
fair  is  to  be  held  at  Lindsay,  in  Tulare 
county,  in  December,  and  every  grower 
of  citrus  fruits  in  Placer  county  should 
begin  preparations  to  make  a  favorable 
display  at  this  exhibition.  The  Auburn 
Chamber  of  Commerce  secured  orange 
specimens  recently  which  were  greatly 
admired  at  the  exhibition  rooms,  where 
they  were  displayed.  Secretary  J.  H. 
Lindsey  has  received  several  inquiries 
asking  if  oranges  can  be  grown  here. 
These  inquiries  are  but  evidences  of  the 
lack  of  publicity  which  has  been  suffered 
by  this  feature  of  the  orchard  industry. 
Placer  county  can  raise  oranges  and  the 
fruit  is  delicious  and  beautiful. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Citrus  Shipments. — Press  :  Ship- 
pers are  just  now  cleaning  up  odd  ends 
of  fruit.  There  are  odd  lots  of  St. 
Michaels  and  Meditteranean  Sweets 
still  left  and  practically  all  the  Valencia 
crop.  The  shipments  from  Riverside 
for  the  season  of  1906-07  are  as  follows: 
Oranges,  4,918  cars;  lemons,  249  cars. 
This  makes  5,167  cars  of  citrus  fruit  for 
the  season.  The  southern  California 
shipments  have  been  23,513  carloads,  of 
which  2,271  carloads  are  lemons.  Total 
to  same  date  last  season,  23,015  carloads 
of  which  2,743  carloads  were  lemons. 

SACRAMENTO. 

To  Prevent  Forest  Fires. — The 
State  Foresters  office  is  preparing  to 
send  out  copies  of  the  recently  enacted 
forestry  laws  to  every  Fire  Warden, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  county  official 
in  California.  The  laws  are  to  be  scat- 
tered broadcast  this  year  and  everything 
possible  done  to  make  the  people  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Nothing  is  being 
left  undone  by  the  State  Forester  in  the 
matter  of  throwing  protection  around 
the  timber  districts  of  the  State.  Never 
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before  have  such  precautionary  measures 
been  taken. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Orange  Shipments. —  Citrograph  : 
Orange  shipments  still  continue  over  the 
100  cars  a  day  mark.  The  total  ship- 
ments for  the  season  now  run  up  to 
20,661  cars,  as  against  only  19,975  cars 
last  season  up  to  the  same  date,  an 
excess  of  686  cars  this  year.  Navels  are 
gone,  seedlings  and  Sweets  almost  done 
and  some  have  begun  shipping  Valen- 
cias,  although  they  are  sour  yet.  Our 
estimate  of  last  fall  seems  likely  to  be 
exceeded,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of 
this  season's  crop  has  run  to  large  sizes. 
Prices  remain  generally  satisfactory, 
although  Eastern  markets  report  con- 
siderable decay. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Oats  and  Alfalfa. — Chino  Cham- 
pion: We  have  received  a  bunch  of  oats 
which  measured  7  feet  3  inches.  It  was 
raised  in  a  field  that  had  been  in  alfalfa 
for  three  years,  and  is  offered  as  a  strik- 
ing example  of  how  greatly  alfalfa  will 
fertilize  the  soil. 

Poultry  Association.  —  Indepen- 
dent: Poultry  raisers  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  vicinity  have  organized  the  Santa 
Barbara  Poultry  Association.  The  ob- 
ject is  co-operation,  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poultry  business.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  meetings  from  time  to 
time  and  discuss  matters  which  may  be 
of  mutual  interest. 

Beans. — Independent:  Bean  men  of 
the  Carpenteria  district  report  that  the 
outlook  for  the  bean  crop  never  was 
better,  and  they  are  expecting  a  heavy 
crop.  Prices  are  now  above  normal, 
and  everything  points  to  good  prices 
when  harvest  time  comes. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Good  Prices.  —  Herald:  With  the 
new  prune  crop  starting  in  on  a  basis  of 
at  least  from  4  J  to  5  cents,  peaches  from 
$60  to  $70  a  ton,  Bartlett  pears  at  $60  or 
better,  cherries  at  9  and  10  cents,  and 
'cots  simply  out  of  sight,  it  is  evident 
that  there  will  be  "something  doing" 
in  the  fruit  line  in  California  this  year, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
probably  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  crop  on 
the  general  average,  taking  the  State  as 
a  whole. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Loganberry  Yields. — Pajaronian: 
An  Aromas  grower  received  $200  net 
return  on  1J  acre  of  loganberry  vines 
only  15  months  old  and  planted  between 
rows  of  apple  trees  seven  years  old.  The 
vines  were  picked  over  every  four  days 
for  three  weeks,  with  the  above  result. 
No  irrigation  was  used.  Besides  this 
good  showing,  the  young  apple  trees 
occupying  the  same  ground  will  yield  a 
box  and  a  half  of  good  apples  to  each 
tree. 

Some  Oats. — A  bundle  of  oats  meas- 
uring over  six  feet  in  height  is  one  of 
the  new  samples  of  local  products  ex- 
hibited in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
office.  It  was  grown  this  season  in  the 
San  Miguel  canon.  Some  fine  specimens 
of  citrus  fruit,  which  includes  Washing- 
ton Naval  oranges,  Mammoth  and 
Valencia  lemons  and  grape  fruit,  grown 
in  Green  valley,  are  also  to  be  seen 
there. 

SOLANO. 

Horses  Dying. — Rio  Vista  News: 
The  farmers  of  this  section  are  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  sudden  death  of  sev- 
eral horses  that  have  occurred  in  or  near 
the  Round  Hill  district.  The  animals 
dropped  dead  while  being  taken  to  work. 
The  latest  to  suffer  is  Dan  McCormack, 
who  was  bringing  his  stock  home  from 
pasture.  On  the  road,  and  about  the 
same  time,  two  of  his  horses  were  no- 
ticed to  quiver,  stagger  a  little,  and 
finally  drop  to  the  ground  and  die,  it 
taking  less  than  five  minutes  from  the 
time  the  first  symptoms  were  noticed 
until  the  animals  were  dead.  No  one 
seems  to  understand  the  cause. 

Loss  of  Cherries. — The  ravages  of 
a  large  number  of  ladybirds  in  the  Cor- 
delia cherry  belt  recently  has  resulted  in 
a  heavy  loss  of  the  later  varieties  of  that 
fruit    This  new  pest  attacks  the  ripen- 


ing fruit  by  boring  into  the  cherries  and 
thus  rendering  them  unfit  for  shipment 
or  pickling. 

SONOMA. 

Wool  Prices. — Cloverdale  Reveille: 
Friday  was  wool  sale  day  in  Cloverdale. 
Some  growers  disposed  of  their  spring 
clip  recently  at  24c.  The  highest  offers 
were  24c,  but  some  growers  refused  to  let 
go  at  that  figure,  holding  out  for  25e. 

STANISLAUS. 

Fine  Blackberries. — Herald  :  We 
have  received  from  Ceres  some  black- 
berries that  are  the  finest  in  that  line 
we  have  ever  tasted.  They  come  from 
one  vine  that  was  a  consignment  from 
the  east,  of  Burbank  blackberries.  These 
particular  berries  are  not  as  long  and 
are  slimmer  than  the  Burbanks — which 
look  very  much  like  the  Mammoth — 
and  are  much  sweeter  and  have  less 
seeds  and  core  than  either  of  these  va- 
rieties. The  original  vine  is  now  over 
two  years  old  and  500  vines  have  been 
started  from  it,  the  tips  planted  a  year 
ago. 

SUTTER. 

Good  Prices  for  Dried  Fruit. — 
Bee  :  It  is  learned  that  practically  all 
the  prunes  for  this  season  have  been 
bought  up  by  the  local  dried  fruit  pack- 
ing houses.  Fancy  prices  for  these  prod- 
ucts have  been  quoted.  Dried  peaches 
have  seen  few  sales  so  far.  In  many 
instances  11  cents  was  paid  for  fancy 
goods.  Canning  peaches  have  been  con- 
tracted for  at  big  prices,  $55  to  $70  be- 
ing quoted  as  having  been  paid. 

TRINITY. 

Fruit  is  Good. — Redding  Search- 
light :  An  examination  of  the  or- 
chards in  this  county,  especially  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Weaverville,  show  that 
there  will  be  a  good  yield  of  fruits.  It 
has  been  thought  that  peaches  would  be 
shy.  This  opinion  was  formed  from 
the  trees  not  blossoming  as  heavily  as 
usual,  but  a  close  inspection  shows 
that  the  trees  are  carrying  all  the  fruit 
they  should,  and  in  some  instances  need 
thinning  out  to  secure  the  best  results. 
Cherries,  as  well  as  strawberries,  are 
plentiful  in  this  market. 

TULARE. 

Cannery  to  Open. — Sentinel:  The 
cannery  will  commence  operations  in 
about  two  weeks  and  the  fruit  supply  is 
such  that  the  pack  this  season  will  he 
as  large  as  in  any  previous  season. 
Peaches,  especially,  are  good.  As  the 
institution  has  now  combined  the  pack- 
ing of  dried  fruit  with  the  canning  of 
ripe  fruit,  there  will  be  a  long  and 
steady  season  of  business  there. 

Peaches  Up.- — The  California  Fruit 
Canners'  Association  bought  400  tons  of 
peaches  which  were  in  a  pool  of  local 
dealers  and  canners  at  Selma.  The 
price  paid  was  from  $65  to  $70  a  ton. 
The  price  is  about  $10  a  ton  higher  than 
the  prices  paid  for  canning  peaches  last 
season. 

Apricot  is  King. — Hanford  Senti- 
nel: Offers  of  25c.  per  pound  for  dried 
apricots  make  that  fruit  king  of  the 
orchard  this  year.  While  the  crop  is 
light  this  season,  the  price  of  $500  a  ton 
is  not  bad.  While  we  are  remarking 
about  apricots  being  king,  we  should 
also  state  that  the  peach  is  the  consort 
to  the  king — an  offer  of  $260  per  acre 
for  the  peaches  on  the  trees  of  one 
orchard,  which  the  owner  is  holding  for 
$300  an  acre. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Mother's  Sheaves. 

My  life  is  so  narrow,  so  narrow;  environed 

by  four  square  walls; 
And  ever  across  my  threshold  the  shadow 

of  duty  falls. 
My  eyes  wander  ofl  to  the  hilltops,  but 

ever  my  heart  stoops  down 
In  a  passion  of  love  to  the  babies  that 

helplessly  clung  to  my  gown. 

In  the  light  of  the  new  day  dawning  1 
see  an  Evangel  stand. 

And  to  fields  that  are  ripe  for  the  harvest 
I  am  lured  by  a  beckoning  hand. 

But  I  have  no  place  with  the  reapers,  no 
part  in  the  soul-stirring  strife, 

I  must  hovel  my  babes  on  the  hearth- 
stone and  teach  them  the  lessons  of 
life. 

1  must  answer  their  eager  questions  with 

God-given  words  of  truth; 
I  must  guide  them  in  ways  of  wisdom 

through  childhood  and  early  youth. 
I  must  nourish  their  souls  and  their  bodies 

with  infinite,  watchful  care: 
Take  thought  of  the  loaves,  and  the  fishes, 

and  the  raimant  that  they  must 

wear. 

But  at  night  when  the  lessons  are  over, 
and  I  cuddle  each  sleepy  head; 

When  the  questions  are  asked  and 
answered,  and  the  last  little  prayer 
is  said; 

When  the  fruitless  unrest  has  vanished 
that  fretted  my  soul  through  the 
day, 

Then  I  kneel  in  the  midst  of  my  children 
and  humbly  and  thankfully  pray. 

"  Dear  Lord,  when  I  stand  with  the  reap- 
ers before  Thee  at  set  of  the  sun, 

When  the  sheaves  of  the  harvest  are  gar- 
nered, and  life  and  its  labor  is  done, 

1  shall  lay  at  Thy  feet  these  my  children, 
to  my  heart  and  my  garments  they 
cling; 

I  may  not  go  forth  with  the  reapers,  and 
these  are  the  sheaves  that  I  bring." 

—  Unknown. 


I 

Bessie's  Summer. 


And  so,  girls,  only  two  of  you  can  go 
to  the  seashore  with  me.  I  am  sorry, 
but  1  cannot  help  it;  my  purse  is  not 

that  Of  Fortunatus,  and  already  1  can 
see  the  end  of  it.  Marguerite  and  Ada 
will,  of  course,  accompany  me,  but  1 
don't  know  what  in  the  world  t<>  do 
with  Bessie!" 

Mrs.  Ferris  sighed  deeply,  as  though 
her  troubles  were  more  than  she  could 
bear. 

"I  will  accept  Aunt  Hepsy's  invi- 
tation, mamma!''  observed  Bessie,  a 
brown-haired,  quiet-looking  girl. 

Her  mother  arched  her  eyebrows  in 
astonishment. 

"  Go  away  off  to  that  lonely  place!" 
she  cried.  "  That  is  just  like  you,  Bes- 
sie. You  have  no  regard  for  my  feel- 
ings at  all." 

l  tessie  smiled. 

"  But,  mamma,"  she  remonstrated, 
"you  cannot  afford  to  take  me  with  the 
other  girls,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  1  don't 
care  to  go ;  there  is  poor  old  Aunt 
Ilepsy,  away  in  her  lonely  home  among 
the  mountains,  writing  such  a  pitiful 
appeal  for  one  of  her  three  nieces  to 
pass  a  few  weeks  with  her.  I  shall  have 
to  go  somewhere,  or  remain  alone  at 
home.  Besides,  at  Aunt  Hepsy's  I 
shall  not  require  a  single  new  dress." 

"True.  Well,  my  dear,  go  if  you 
wish.  1  will  send  a  dispatch  to  your 
aunt  at  once,  that  she  may  expect  you, 
and  I  will  have  your  ticket  purchased 
that  you  may  start  tomorrow." 

M I  will  go  at  once  and  pack  my 
trunk!"  cried  Bessie,  animatedly.  "  1 
tell  you,  girls,  I  had  rather  go  among 
those  grand,  beautiful  mountains, 
though  it  is  a  little  lonely,  than  to  wear 
my  life  and  patience  out  at  Newport." 

Ada  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"What  queer  taste!"  she  exclaimed. 

Marguerite  smiled  derisively. 

Bessie  ran  off  to  her  own  room  to 
pack  her  trunk,  and  saw  nothing  of  this 
expression  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
her  elder  sisters. 

She  started  the  next  morning,  reach- 


ing the  little  country  town,  nestled 
amid  the  great  heart  of  the  mountains, 
before  dusk. 

Her  aunt's  carriage  was  awaiting  her, 
and  an  hour's  drive  brought  her  to  the 
old-fashioned  country  house,  where 
Hepsy  Ferris,  her  dead  father's  only 
sister,  an  old  maid  of  perhaps  80,  had 
lived  for  50  years. 

She  was  a  little,  yellow  old  woman, 
very  sarcastic  and  disagreeable,  some 
people  thought,  but  she  had  a  heart,  a 
great  warm  heart,  and  Bessie  soon  found 
the  way  to  it. 

Aunt  Hepsy  unbent  wonderfully  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days,  and  although  the 
house  was  unoccupied,  save  by  herself 
and  two  servants,  Sally,  the  housekeeper 
and  maid,  and  Jenkins,  the  general 
factotum,  Bomehow  Bessie  had  no  time 
to  feel  lonely. 

Her  aunt  beguiled  the  hours  with 
pleasant  conversation;  there  was  a  fine 
piano  and  plenty  of  books;  then  there 
were  the  great  grounds  to  stroll  in,  and 
the  pony  phaeton  with  a  pair  of  high- 
stepping  bays.  Bessie  and  her  aunt 
took  long  drives  together,  and  ere  she 
had  been  there  a  week  Bessie  was  per- 
fectly contented  and  happy. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival.  Aunt 
Hepsy  showed  her  niece  the  big  iron 
Bare  in  her  own  sleeping  apartment,  and 
stored  away  therein,  out  of  sight  of 
possible  burglars,  a  magnificent  set  of 
diamonds  worth  a  small  fortune,  and  a 
great  pile  of  crisp,  green  bank  notes. 

"Are  you  not  afraid  to  keep  such 
valuable-  in  the  house,  auntie? "  quer- 
ied Bessie.  "  In  such  an  out-of-the-w  ay 
place  I  should  consider  it  dangerous." 

"  Possibly,"  returned  Aunt  Ilepsy. 
"But  I  have  a  great  alarm  bell  up  in 
the  tower,  and  a  strong  wire  connects 
it  with  the  bell  rope  in  my  room.  In 
case  of  danger  1  would  ring  the  bell, 
and  Dr.  Foster,  who  lives  perhaps  half 
a  mile  away,  our  only  neighbor,  would 
come  at  once,  or  in  case  of  his  absence 
from  home,  some  of  his  family  would 
hasten  to  our  relief.  They  are  very 
dear  friends  of  mine;  and — look,  Bessie! 
there  is  the  doctor  now!  " 

He  was  a  gray-haired,  kindly-faced 
old  man,  in  whose  society  they  passed 
a  pleasant  hour. 

When  he  had  gone  Bessie  went  up  to 
her  own  room.  On  the  way  upstairs 
she  was  startled  by  seeing  the  face  of  a 
strange  man  peering  in  through  a  side 
window,  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of  her 
aunt's  chamber. 

Bessie's  heart  beat  fast  with  terror. 

Suppose  it  was  a  thief  who  would 
hang  about  till  night  should  come,  and 
then  enter  the  house  to  rob  Aunt 
Hepsy's  safe".' 

Bessie  kept  her  own  counsel,  not 
w  ishing  to,  perhaps  needlessly,  alarm 
her  aunt;  but  when  night  came,  black 
as  Erebus,  she  determined  to  sit  up  and 
watch.  In  the  library  she  had  discov- 
ered a  loaded  revolver,  and  when  she 
went  to  her  own  room  she  carried  it 
with  her. 

Her  sleeping  apartment  adjoined  her 
aunt's  and  there  was  a  door  of  com- 
munication between. 

Bessie  sat  down  at  her  window, 
having  extinguished  her  lamp,  and 
waited. 

She  never  could  tell  why  she  expected 
an  attack  from  burglars  that  night,  but 
at  all  events  she  did  look  for  it,  and  she 
w  as  not  disappointed. 

About  midnight  she  heard  a  window 
in  her  aunt's  room  raised  carefully. 

Arising  to  her  feet  noislessly,  Bessie 
seized  her  revolver  and  softly  oj>eued 
the  door  of  her  aunt's  chamber.  A 
night  lamp  burned  dimly,  and  Aunt 
Ilepsy  sat  up  in  bed,  looking  ghastly  in 
the  faint  light  as  Bessie  entered. 

"  Bing  the  alarm  bell!"  whispered 
Aunt  Hepsy,  under  her  breath. 

Bessie  flew  to  obey  her,  but,  alas!  no 
sound  issued  from  the  deep  throat  of  the 
great  bell  in  the  tower.  It  flashed 
across  Bessie's  mind  at  once  the  wire 
was  cut  off,  and  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  robbers  and  murderers. 

The  window  stood  wide  open,  and  as 
Bessie  turned  the  lamp  up  brightly  she 
saw  a  great,  burly  form  standing  before 
the  iron  safe  in  the  corner,  while  near 
by  stood  Jenkins. 


Bessie's  heart  sank  like  a  stone;  she 
knew,  then,  whose  hand  had  cut  the 
bell-wire,  and  that  Jenkins  was  an 
accomplice. 

The  robliers  turned,  and  as  their  eyes 
fell  upon  her  slim,  girlish  figure,  one  of 
them  gave  vent  to  a  hoarse  laugh.  But 
Bessie  was  not  easily  intimidated. 
Something,  she  knew  not  what,  gave 
her  courage,  and  turning  her  revolver 
full  upon  the  villain  Jenkins,  she  fired. 

The  man  fell  to  the  floor,  groaning 
and  howling  with  rage  and  pain.  She 
turned  the  second  barrel  upon  the  other 
burglar,  and  was  about  to  pull  the  trig- 
ger, when  through  the  open  window  a 
man  sprang  into  the  room  and  seized 
the  ruffian  by  the  throat. 

As  Aunt  Hepsy's  eyes  fell  upon  the 
newcomer  she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

"Give  me  the  bell  rope,  quick !"  he 
cried,  and  as  Bessie  obeyed,  he  bound 
the  burglar's  hands  tightly,  and  threw 
him  on  the  floor.  Then  he  turned  to 
Aunt  Hepsy. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said,  courteously. 
"I  was  just  in  time,  you  see." 

The  new  arrival  proceeded  to  bind  up 
the  wound  of  the  discomfited  Jenkins, 
then  he  pushed  the  two  offenders  in  a 
closet,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock, 
and  a  half  hour  after  his  arrival  he  met 
Miss  Hepsy,  who  had  hastily  dressed 
herself  for  the  occasion,  in  the  parlor, 
and  was  then  and  there  formally  pre- 
sented to  Bessie. 

she  found  that  their  deliverer  was 
Frank  Foster,  the  old  doctor's  only  son. 
When  the  excitement  had  subsided,  he 
went  on  to  explain  the  strange  way  in 
which  he  had  happened  to  come  to  their 
relief. 

He  had  retired,  and  falling  asleep  had 
dreamed  a  curious  dream. 

He  had  seen  the  entire  occurrence  just 
as  it  had  transpired,  the  open  window, 
the  old  iron  safe,  Bessie  standing  with 
a  revolver  pointed  at  the  ruffianly  figure 
on  the  floor. 

The  dream  was  so  vivid  that  In- 
awoke  with  a  start,  and  although  he 
laughed  at  his  own  folly  he  could  not 
rest,  and  finally  arose,  dressed  himself, 
and,  saddling  his  horse,  rode  over  "just 
in  time." 

The  next  morning  the  two  burglars 
were  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  law  ,  and  after  that  Frank  Foster 
became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Miss 
Hepsy's  house. 

( >f  course,  there  could  be  l>ut  one  end 
to  the  romance,  and  when,  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  Bessie  Ferris  became 
Mrs.  Foster,  old  Aunt  Hepsy  presented 
her  with  the  diamonds  which  were  in 
the  iron  safe  as  a  wedding  gift. 

Aunt  Hepsy  took  up  her  home  with 
the  young  couple,  and  at  her  death,  a 
few  months  subsequently,  bequeathed 
them  her  entire  fortune. 

Marguerite  and  Ada  made  brilliant 
marriages,  but  neither  of  them  possessed 
better  husbands  than  the  man  whom 

BeSSle  Ferris  won  that  summer  at  Ig 

the  mountains. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


"The  only  way  to  keep  happiness  is 
to  give  it.  We  save  it  when  we  scatter 
it  everywhere." 

Never  forget  that  when  God  takes 
aw  ay  the  sunlight,  He  always  puts  stars 
in  the  sky.— Hose  Porter. 

Some  people  are  always  finding  fault 
with  Nature  for  putting  thorns  on  roses; 
1  always  thank  her  for  putting  roses  on 
thorns. — Alphonse  Karr. 

Who  shall  despair  w  hile  the  fields  of 
earth  are  sown  with  flowers  and  the 
fields  of  heaven  blossom  with  stars?— 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

This  world  is  only  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, but,  after  all,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  cheer  in  the  journey,  if  it  is  made 
with  a  contented  heart.— Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

The  world  delights  in  sunny  people. 
The  old  are  hungering  for  love  more 
than  for  bread.  The  air  of  joy  is  very 
cheap;  and  if  you  can  help  the  poor  on 
with  a  garment  of  praise,  it  will  be 
better  for  them  than  blankets. — Drum- 
mond. 


The  Cry  of  the  Dreamer. 


I  am  tired  of  planning  and  toiling 

In  the  crowded  hives  of  men; 
Heart  weary  of  building  and  spoiling, 

And  spoiling  and  building  again. 
And  I  long  for  the  dear  old  river, 

Where  I  dreamed  my  youth  away, 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

I  am  sick  of  the  showy  seeming 

Of  a  life  that  is  half  a  lie, 
Of  the  faces  lined  with  scheming 

In  the  throng  that  hurries  by; 
From  the  sleepless  thoughts'  endeavor 

I  would  go  where  the  children  play, 
For  a  d  reamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  thinker  dies  in  a  day. 

I  can  feel  no  pride,  but  pity 

For  the  burdens  the  rich  endure; 
There  is  nothing  sweet  in  the  city 

But  the  patient  lives  of  the  poor. 
Oh,  the  little  hands  too  skillful 

And  the  cbild-mind  choked  with  weeds, 
The  daughter's  heart  giown  willful 

And  the  father's  heart  that  bleeds! 

No,  no!    From  the  street's  rude  bustle, 

From  trophies  of  mart  and  stage, 
I  would  fly  to  the  wood's  low  rustle 

And  the  meadow's  kindly  page. 
Let  me  dream  as  of  old  by  the  river 

And  be  loved  for  the  dream  alway, 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  day. 

—John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


For  the  Future. 


The  secret  of  happiness  is  inward. 
People  had  good  times  w  hen  there  were 
no  friction  matches,  DO  brilliantly  illu- 
minated streets,  no  steamlntats  or  rail- 
roads, no  sewing  machines,  no  postage 
stamps,  no  comfortably  heated  homes, 
no  telegraphs  or  trolleys.  The  elements 
of  happiness  are  not  in  things,  but  in 
human  nature  itself.  But  the  fairer 
conditions,  the  greater  opportunities, 
w  hich  the  marvelous  modern  inventions 
afford  to  the  masses  of  our  humanity 
should  augment  or  joy  and  expand  our 
hopes.  The  most  obvious  fact  of  human 
history  is  that  of  progress.  The  race  is 
following  a  flying  and  a  growing  ideal. 
It  is  inspired  and  saved  by  hope.  Every 
hopeful  invention,  every  Improvement 
of  sanitary  conditions,  every  new  ray  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  illumination, 
every  scientific  achievement,  every 
amelioration  of  physical  suffering,  every 
new  avenue  of  enjoyment,  every  victory 
of  righteousness,  every  faithful  deed  in 
lowly  and  lofty  places,  increases  the 
splendor  and  the  power  of  our  vision  of 

the  future. — Leslie's  Weekly, 


College  Graduates. 


( )ue  who  has  watched  the  stream  of 
young  men  from  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools  moving  on  toward  that 
happy  place  where  one  makes  a  living, 
can  only  wonder  w  hat  w  ill  be  the  fate 
of  the  thousands  graduated  every  year 
who  say  they  are  to  be  lawyers  or 
physicians.  What  becomes  of  them  a 
few  years  later?  Out  of  a  thousand 
lawyers,  ten  years  after  graduation, 
how  many  are  personally  known  to  the 
judges  who  preside  in  our  courts?  How 
many  have  any  legal  business  excepting 
such  as  goes  with  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  real  estate,  collecting  rents,  or 
any  odd  job  that  will  bring  a  commis- 
sion? Physicians  who  do  not  get  a 
living  practice  in  cities  and  towns  drift 
away  and  are  lost  to  sight  in  remote 
districts  and  miscellaneous  occupations. 


Roquefort  Cheese. 


Roquefort  cheese  is  made  in  France 
from  the  milk  of  a  certain  breed  of 
sheep,  which  are  fed  on  wild  thyme. 
Thyme  is  a  kind  of  aromatic  plant  with 
a  pungent  odor,  and  after  it  is  con- 
verted into  Roquefort  cheese  it  is  the 
pungentest  thing  known  to  man.  After 
this  cheese  is  made  it  is  put  in  solitary 
confinement  until  its  whiskers  ta-gin  to 
turn  gray  and  gangrene  sets  in,  when  it 
is  taken  out  and  chained  to  a  stake  until 
ready  for  use. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


Yeast. 

Yeast  is  a  little  living  germ  or  cell. 
It  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  smallest 
forms  of  vegetable  life.  When  viewed 
under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  be  a 
plant  or  germ  of  the  fungus  order  of 
which  mould  and  mildew  are  familiar 
forms.  The  little  cell  inhales  oxygen 
and  exhales  carbon  oxide.  These  cells 
are  found  in  fruit  juices  and  sprouting 
grains,  land  they  bud  off  from  each 
other  and  expand  very  rapidly  when 
they  are  exposed  to  air  and  warmth, 
and  in  this  change  or  growth  they  de- 
compose the  sugar.  They  can  be  made 
to  grow  much  more  rapidly  by  the  addi- 
tion of  starch  or  sugar  as  these  are  foods 
for  the  yeast  plant.  Grains  which  con- 
tain starch  and  gluten  are  moistened 
and  left  for  these  cells  to  grow  for  a 
while;  then  the  fermentation  is  checked, 
and  they  are  prepared  in  various  ways 
for  keeping,  and  sold  under  the  forms  of 
dry,  liquid  and  compressed  yeast.  But 
the  life  of  the  cell  is  not  destroyed,  and 
they  will  grow  again  when  exposed  to 
warmth  and  moisture,  and  given  food 
to  live  upon;  just  the  same  as  seeds  of 
other  forms  of  vegetable  life,  after  being 
kept  for  a  time,  will  grow  when  planted 
in  proper  soil.  The  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water  will  kill  the  yeast  plant,  and 
so  one  must  be  careful  in  using  yeast  to 
have  the  right  temperature.  The  right 
temperature  being  about  75  degrees  F. 
or  luke-warm.  Freezing  does  not  kill 
the  yeast  germ.  This  tiny  germ  will 
grow  in  either  light  or  dark  places. 

Bacteria  are  the  living  germs  which 
make  everything  decay  or  return  to  its 
original  elements  and  are  always  present 
in  the  air.  Hops  contain  an  element 
called  tanin  and  when  they  are  put  in 
the  yeast  it  keeps  the  bacteria  of  decay 
from  growing  in  the  yeast  and  therefore 
tends  to  keep  the  yeast  from  spoiling. 

Yeast. — One  large  potato,  1  table- 
spoon hops  (loose),  1  pint  boiling  water, 
1  heaping  teaspoon  flour,  1  heaping  tea- 
spoon sugar,  1  scant  teaspoon  salt,  J  tea- 
spoon ginger,  J  yeast  cake  or  .]  cup  yeast. 
Wash,  pare  and  soak  the  potato.  Steep 
the  hops  in  the  water.  Grate  the  potato 
into  the  flour  mixture.  Let  the  hop 
water  boil  briskly  for  1  minute,  strain 
it  over  the  potato  and  mix  quickly.  If 
it  does  not  thicken  like  starch  place  it 
over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes.  If  too 
thick  add  boiling  water  till  thick  as 
cream.  When  luke-warm  add  the  yeast. 
Rise  in  a  warm  place  till  frothy.  Beat 
down  every  half  hour.  Bottle  and  keep 
cool. 

Boiled  Potato  Yeast. — Three  large 
old  potatoes,  J  cup  hops  boiled  in  one 
quart  water.  Drain  and  mash  potatoes. 
Add  enough  hot  water  to  make  two 
quarts.  The  potato  water  may  be  used. 
Strain  and  put  into  boil;  J  cup  flour,  g 
cup  sugar.  Boil  five  minutes.  When 
cool  enough  add  f  cup  yeast.  When 
well  risen  add  J  cup  salt. 

Unrivaled  Yeast. — On  one  morn- 
ing boil  two  ounces  of  the  best  hops  in 
four  quarts  of  water  half  an  hour;  strain 
it,  and  let  the  liquid  cool  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  new  milk;  then  put  in  an 
earthen  bowl,  and  add  half  a  cupful  of 
salt,  and  half  a  cupful  of  brown  sugar; 
beat  up  one  quart  of  flour  with  some  of 
the  liquor;  then  mix  all  well  together, 
and  let  it  staud  till  the  third  day  after; 
then  add  six  medium  sized  potatoes, 
boiled  and  mashed  through  a  colander; 
let  it  stand  a  day,  then  strain  and  bottle, 
and  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  must  be  stirred 
frequently  while  it  is  making,  and  keep 
near  the  fire.  One  advantage  of  this 
yeast  is  its  spontaneous  fermentation, 
requiring  the  help  of  no  yeast;  if  care  be 
taken  to  let  it  ferment  well  in  the  bowl, 
it  may  immediately  be  corked  tightly. 
Be  careful  to  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 
Before  using  shake  the  bottle  well.  It 
will  keep  in  a  cool  place  two  months, 
and  is  best  the  latter  part  of  the  time. 
Use  about  the  same  quantity  as  of  other 
yeast.  Many  people  do  not  use  hops,  in 
such  cases  the  yeast  wiil  not  keep  so  long. 

Yeast  Without  Hops.— One  pint  of 
mashed  potatoes,  one  teaspoon  sugar,  I 
teaspoon  salt,  $  yeast  cake  or  \  cup 
yeast,  1  teaspoon  flour.  This  will  make 
seven  loaves  of  bread. 


Soldiers'  Pay. 

The  monthly  pay  of  privates  in  the 
United  States  army  is  $13,  the  pay  in- 
creasing $1  a  month  each  year  during 
the  term  of  the  first  five  years'  enlist- 
ment. For  the  second  term  of  enlist- 
ment the  pay  is  $2  a  month  above  that 
of  the  last  year  of  the  first  enlistment. 
In  Russia  the  soldier  receives  an  annual 
pay  which,  according  to  the  regiment, 
varies  from  2.70  to  7.35  rubles  (one  ru- 
ble, 51  cents).  In  addition,  he  gets  1.25 
rubles  annually  for  the  sewing  of  his 
shirts  and  underwear — the  material  be- 
ing supplied  by  the  government — for 
brushes,  a  third  shirt,  and  the  making 
and  mending  of  his  boots.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  the  Russian  soldier  has 
to  spend  at  least  15  rubles  of  his  own 
money  to  keep  his  things  in  repair.  In 
Germany  the  pay  varies,  according  to 
the  regiment,  from  10.30  to  12  marks 
(1  mark,  24  cents)  a  month,  which 
makes  in  the  average  about  40  pfen- 
nings (10  cents)  a  day.  But  from  this 
amount  are  deducted  three  cents  for 
dinner,  and  with  the  remaining  seven 
cents  the  soldier  has  to  pay  for  his 
breakfast  and  defray  all  the  expenses 
for  sewing  and  implements,  buttons, 
brushes,  and  the  like.  In  France  the 
daily  payment  in  the  artillery  is  0.30 
franc,  and  in  the  infantry  0.28  franc 
(one  franc,  20  cents);  but,  as  the  soldier 
is  not  supplied  with  full  rations,  and, 
besides  the  bread,  gets  only  300 
grammes  of  meat,  the  greater  part  of 
his  pay  is  generally  remitted  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  company,  who  uses  it  for 
defraying  all  the  expenses  for  food,  laun- 
dry, etc.  What  the  soldier  actually 
gets  in  cash  is  the  so-called  "  sous  de 
poche,"  which  amounts  to  five  centimes 
centimes  (one  cent).  In  Austro-Hun- 
gary  a  private's  pay  is  12  hellers  (three 
cents)  daily,  the  food  being  supplied  by 
the  government.  In  all  other  Euro- 
pean countries  the  pay  is  just  as  nig- 
gardly. 


Woman's  Suffrage. 


The  Storthing,  or  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment, has  made  a  very  significant  po- 
litical movement  that  should  furnish 
formidable  campaign  material  for  the 
advocates  of  woman's  suffrage  in  this 
country.  The  Storthing  has  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  amend  the  national 
constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  giving 
women  over  25  years  of  age,  who  pay 
taxes  on  a  minimum  income,  the  right 
to  vote  in  national  elections.  This  action 
will  enfranchise  300,000  of  the  550,000 
women  in  Norway  who  are  above  25 
years  old.  An  attempt  to  make  woman 
suffrage  general,  without  income  restric- 
tions, was  defeated.  Sentiment  in  Nor- 
way is  heartily  in  favor  of  woman's 
suffrage.  With  the  large  degree  of  po- 
litical power  conferred  upon  women  in 
Finland,  the  experiment  of  these  two 
northern  European  peoples  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  the  closest  interest  every- 
where. 


To  work  without  hope  is  discourag- 
ing. We  need  the  sense  of  progress  to 
cheer  and  sustain  us.  To  go  round  and 
round  on  a  treadmill  of  mere  drudgery 
takes  our  spirit  out  of  us.  Therefore, 
we  need  a  deeper  and  larger  hope.  We 
need  to  have  faith  in  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  progress,  in  the  growth  o** 
the  soul,  in  the  unfolding  of  its  highest 
powers,  its  larger  faculties.  We  need 
to  have  faith  that  the  years,  as  they 
come  and  go,  will  give  us  a  deeper  ex- 
perience, may  lift  us  to  a  large  vision, 
may  enable  us  to  come  nearer  to  God  in 
faith,  nearer  to  man  in  human  sympa- 
thy and  love. — James  Freeman  Clarke. 


He  who  is  always  hearing  and  answer- 
ing the  call  of  life  to  be  thoughtful  and 
brave  and  self-sacrificing — he  alone  can 
safely  hear  the  other  cry  of  life,  tempt- 
ing him  to  be  happy  and  enjoy. — Phil- 
Hps  Brooks. 


Four  things  come  not  back  :  the 
spoken  word;  the  sped  arrow;  time 
past ;  the  neglected  opportunity. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Butter  applied  at  once  to  a  burn  will 
prevent  the  skin  from  blistering. 

A  drop  of  oil  of  lavender  on  the  hair 
or  pillow  of  a  sick  person  will  keep 
away  annoying  flies. 

A  little  ammonia  in  the  water  used 
in  cleaning  mirrors  and  window  glass 
is  excellent  removing  fly  specks  and 
dust. 

To  keep  the  tea  and  coffee  cups  from 
getting  stained  rinse  them  after  using, 
first  with  cold  water  and  then  with  hot 
water. 

A  teaspoonful  of  glycerine  in  a  glass 
of  hot  milk  is  said  to  give  instant  relief 
in  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing. 

A  mouthful  of  salted  water  held  in 
the  mouth  for  a  few  minutes  after  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth  is  recommended  by 
one  authority  as  a  preventive  of  hemor- 
rhage. 

When  the  hands  perspire  too  freely, 
try  upon  them  a  wash  containing  ten 
grains  of  tannic  acid,  half  an  ounce  of 
simple  tincture  of  benzoin,  two  ounces 
of  elderflower  water  and  three  ounces 
of  rose  water.  This  lotion  is  said  to  be 
cooling  to  the  hands  and  to  remove  the 
damp,  uncomfortable  feeling. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Raisin  Bread. — Scald  three  cups  of 
milk,  add  a  level  teaspoon  of  salt,  and 
two  level  tablespoons  of  sugar.  Cool 
and  add  one-half  yeast  cake  dissolved 
in  one-quarter  cup  of  lukewarm  water. 
Mix  in  enough  whole  flour  to  make  a 
drop  batter,  cover,  and  set  to  rise. 
When  the  sponge  is  light  put  in  two 
cups  of  seeded  raisins  and  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough  and  yet  stiff 
enough  to  knead.  Let  rise  again  and 
mold  into  two  loaves.  Let  rise  until 
about  doubled,  then  cover  with  another 
pan  for  the  first  twenty  minutes  baking 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Potato  Soup. — Pare  three  large  pota- 
toes, cook  in  boiling  water  and  press 
through  a  ricer.  Heat  one  level  table- 
spoon of  minced  onion  and  one  stalk  of 
celery  cut  fine  in  three  cups  of  milk,  add 
to  the  potatoes,  season  with  one-half 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  paprika 
and  celery  salt.  Rub  all  through  a 
strainer  and  heat,  add  one  level  table- 
spoon of  butter  rubbed  smooth  with  a 
rounding  tablespoon  of  flour  and  stir 
into  the  boiling  soup.  Cook  five  minutes 
and  serve  hot. 

Strawberry  Cream. — Takeonecup- 
ful  and  a  half  of  syrup  from  canned 
strawberries.  Soak  a  third  of  a  pack- 
age of  gelatine  in  three  tablespoon fu Is  of 
cold  water,  dissolve  over  hot  water  and 
mix  with  the  syrup  one  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  When  beginning  to  thicken 
add  one  pint  of  heavy  cream  whipped 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  heap  in  punch  or 
sundae  glasses.  Garnish  with  fresh  ber- 
ries. 


Chaff. 

The  cause  of  hay  fever  in  men  is  the 
kissing  of  grass  widows. — And  do 
women  get  it  from  kissing  hayseeds? 

A  prominent  politician  while  visit- 
ing in  Washington  took  his  little  son 
with  him  to  the  Senate  gallery.  The 
boy  seemed  especially  interested  in  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  his  father 
explained  to  him  that  Dr.  Hale  was 
chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

"  Oh  !  he  prays  for  the  Senate,  doesn't 
he  ?"  asked  the  lad. 

"No,"  said  the  politician,  "  he  gets 
up  and  takes  a  look  at  the  Senate,  and 
there  he  prays  for  the  country." 

The  man  had  iust  been  operated  upon 
internally.  "Was  it  a  success  ?"  they 
asked  the  surgeons.  "  Decidedly  so," 
they  replied.  "We  got  the  inside  inform- 
ation we  wanted  three  minutes  before  he 
died." 

Guest  (in  restaurant) — Bring  me  a 
Welch  rarebit,  a  broiled  lobster,  a  bottle 
of  imported  ale,  and  a  piece  of  mince 
pie."  Waiter — "Will  you  write  out 
that  order  and  sign  it,  sir?"  Guest — 
"  What  for?"  Waiter—"  As  a  sort  of 
alibi  for  the  house  to  show  the  coroner, 
sir." 

"  Where  are  you  off  to  in  such  a 
hurry?"  "To  the  doctor  for  my  hus- 
band." "What's  up  with  him?" 
"He  tells  me  he  has  got  hepititis,  dis- 
pepsia,  rheumatism,  enteritis,  gastritis, 
appendicitis,  nephritis  and  cebro-spiual 
meningitis."  "  Holy  terrors  !  Where 
did  he  get  all  that?"  "Why,  a  man  in- 
duced him  to  buy  a  medical  dictionary, 
and  he's  just  begun  reading  it.  " 

A  French  gentleman  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  an  English-speaking  friend,  and 
wishing  to  thank  his  host  on  his  de- 
parture, remarked  feelingly,  "  A  thou- 
sand thanks  for  this  so  agreeable  so- 
journ in  your  charming  interior." 

A  man  boasted  of  having  fought  all 
through  the  Civil  War,  from  the  first 
battle  to  the  last.  "  I  suppose  you  were 
at  Bull  Run,"  queried  a  sneering  lis- 
tener "I  was."  "And  I  suppose 
you  ran  away  didn't  you?"  "  I  did. 
Thim  that  didn't  are  there  yit." 

An  old  South  Carolina  darkey  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Xavier  in 
Charleston.  One  of  the  gentle,  black- 
robed  sisters  put  a  thermometer  in  his 
mouth  to  take  his  temperature.  Pres- 
ently, when  the  doctor  made  his  rounds, 
he  said,  "  Well,  Nathan,  how  do  you 
feel?"  "I  feel  right  tol'ble  boss." 
"  Have  you  had  any  nourishment  ?" 
"  Yassir"  "  What  did  you  have?"  "  A 
lady  done  gimme  a  piece  uf  glass  ter 
suck,  boss?" 

The  Young  Man—"  Dickey,  you 
think  a  good  deal  of  your  sister,  don't 
you?"  Dickey  (entertaining  him)— 
"  You  bet!  So  does  ma  and  pa.  She's 
been  in  the  fam'ly  mighty  near  forty 
years." 
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me  NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 


The  different 
Oil  Stove 

The  improved 
Oil  Stove 

Gives  best  results. 
Reduces  fuel  ex- 
pense. A  working 
flame  at  the  touch  of  the 
match.  "Blue  Flame"  means  the  hottest  flame 
produced  by  any  stove.  The  New  Perfection 
will  make  your  work  lighter.  Will  not  over- 
heat the  kitchen.  Made  in  three  sizes,  with 
one,  two,  and  three  burners.  Every  stove  war- 
ranted. If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  to  our 
nearest  agency. 


The 


RaybLamp 


gives  a  clear,  steady  light.  Fitted  with 
latest  improved  burner.  Made  of  brass 
throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  Suitable  for  library, 
dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  If  not  at 
your  dealer's,  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg.  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  liooklet :   "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Eucalyptus  Growing. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
its  "  Forest  Planting  Leaflet  No.  (>," 
gives  a  compilation  of  facts  and  opin- 
ions about  eucalyptus  growing  which, 
though  sometimes  rather  wide  of  Cali- 
fornia experience,  does  convey  informa- 
tion which  may  be  helpful  while  the 
interest  in  planting  these  trees  is  so  keen. 

Several  species  of  eucalypts  are  suit- 
able for  planting  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  qualities  of 
the  most  Important  are  so  much  the 
same  that  only  their  differences  need  be 
referred  to.  Blue  gum  is  the  most  ex- 
tensively planted,  and  may  therefore 
repe resent  the  type. 

BLUE  GUM  (Fucalyptus  globulus). — 
The  blue  ^um  is  an  evergreen  tree,  with 
smooth,  elongated  leaves  of  leathery- 
texture  and  usually  sickle-shaped.  Un- 
der favorable  conditions  it  grows  very 
rapidly  and  may  attain  a  height  of  150 
feet  and  a  diameter  of  from  3  to  5  feet 
in  thirty  years.  The  form  is  always 
slender,  though,  like  most  other  trees, 
its  crown  spreads  moderately  when 
given  plenty  of  room.  In  close  stands 
the  stems  rapidly  clear  themselves  of 
branches  to  a  considerable  height,  but 
they  are  rarely  straight. 

The  blue  gum  is  not  native  to  the 
United  States,  but  was  introduced  from 
Australia.  It  has  been  widely  planted 
in  central  and  southern  California,  and 
to  some  extent  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Its  range  is  limited  by  the 
fact  that  the  young  trees  can  not  with- 
stand a  lower  temperature  than  25°  P., 
and  it  is  useless  to  plant  the  trees  where 
greater  cold  occurs. 

Blue  gum  can  adapt  itself  to  many 
kinds  of  soil,  even  that  containing  con- 
siderable alkali,  but  it  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  a  plentiful  supply  of 
moisture  about  its  roots.  Without  that, 
it  grows  slowly  and  does  not  sprout 
readily.  The  soil  best  suited  to  it  is  a 
deep,  sandy  loam,  with  ground  water 
within  10  or  15  feet  of  the  surface.  In 
many  localities  the  lack  of  water  i>  sup- 
plied by  irrigation,  but  as  a  rule  irri- 
gated land  is  too  valuable  for  commer- 
cial plantations.  Atmospheric  moisture 
is  not  at  all  necessary;  on  the  contrary 
the  tree  grows  fastest  with  its  roots  close 
to  water  and  its  crown  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  wind.  Blue  gum  develops  a 
strong  taproot  and  a  vigorous  secondary 
root  system,  both  of  which  are  capable 
of  penetrating  to  considerable  depths  in 
search  of  moisture. 

Economic  Uses. — The  wood  is  very 
heavy,  hard,  strong,  and  tough,  but  not 
durable.  It  is  easy  to  split  when  first 
felled,  but  not  after  it  has  dried,  it  re- 
sembles hickory  in  many  of  its  qualities, 
but  is  extremely  difficult  to  season. 
The  trees  are  sometimes  sawed  into 
lumber  and  used  for  wagon  work  and 
agricultural  implements,  though  for 
none  of  these  purposes  is  the  wood  as 
good  as  that  of  several  native  species. 
It  is  coming  into  use  for  piles  in  sea 
water,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite  valu- 
able for  that  purpose,  though  the  trials 
are  not  yet  made  conclusive.  Its  chief 
value  at  present  is  as  firewood,  for  which 
it  is  in  constant  demand  in  parts  of  Cal- 
ifornia where  other  fuel  is  scarce.  This 
recommends  it  for  commercial  planta- 
tions. 

Another  important  use  of  the  tree  is 
for  windbreaks  to  protect  orange  and 
lemon  orchards  from  the  high  winds 
that  are  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
fruit-growing  section.  No  other  tree 
will  make  so  good  a  shelter  belt  in  so 
short  a  time  as  blue  gum. 

Methods  of  Propagation. — The 
blue  gum  reproduces  freely  both  by 
seeds  and  by  stump  sprouts.  Planta- 
tions must  be  established  with  seed- 
lings, but  the  vigor  of  the  sprouts  re- 
commends that  means  of  renewing  a 
grove  when  it  is  cut. 

The  seeds  are  produced  in  quantities 
every  year.  Most  of  them  ripen  in  the 
fall,  usually  just  before  the  rains.  The 


fruit  should  be  gathered  before  the 
valves  ojK'n,  and  spread  on  sheets  in  the 
sun.  In  a  few  days  the  seeds  will  be 
freed  and  may  be  easily  separated  from 
the  hulls  and  chaff.  They  should  be 
planted  at  once  in  shallow  boxes  filled 
with  not  less  than  3  to  4  inches  of  sandy 
loam,  or  in  small  paper  or  bamboo  pots. 

The  box  most  commonly  used  is  1H 
by  30  inches  and  3  inches  deep.  It  is 
better  to  plant  the  seed  in  this  way  than 
in  seed  beds,  because  the  boxes  or  pots 
make  it  possible  to  transp  >rt  the  young 
plants  to  the  planting  ground  without 
taking  them  Irom  the  soil.  The  seed- 
lings are  very  tender  and  may  easily  be 
injured  by  exposure  of  their  roots  to  the 
dry  air.  The  use  of  boxes  also  serves 
to  keep  the  young  trees  from  developing 
taproots  so  long  that  they  can  not  eas- 
ily be  transplanted.  Two  or  three  seeds 
s'.iould  be  sown  in  each  pot,  or  in  groujs 
about  2  inches  apart  in  the  boxes,  and 
covered  with  about  one-quarter  inch  of 
sand.  The  boxes  should  be  kept  moist 
until  the  seeds  germinate,  which  usually 
takes  about  ten  days.  After  that  time 
they  may  be  set  outdoors  and  the  plants 
left  to  be  watered  by  the  rains,  or  they 
can  be  housed  and  watered  artificially. 

In  either  case  the  plants  should  be 
watched,  lest  they  Income  too  wet  and 
suffer  by  the  fungous  disease  called 
"damping  off."  Where  the  seedlings 
come  up  thickly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
take  from  each  pot  or  group  all  but 
the  one  strongest  plant,  and  to  transfer 
the  rest  to  other  boxes.  This  should  be 
done  when  the  plants  are  about  2  inches 
high. 

Planting;. — Towards  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season,  or  about  the  first  of 
March,  the  seedlings  will  be  about  (j 
inches  high,  and  may  then  be  taken  to 
the  permanent  site  and  planted  out.  If 
grown  in  pots,  the  whole  may  l>e  set  in 
the  ground,  and  the  paper  or  bamboo 
left  to  rot.  If  boxes  are  used,  each 
plant  should  be  removed  from  tin 
and  set  in  ground  previously  prepared 
with  plow  and  harrow.  If  the  ground 
is  dry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  water 
each  young  tree  as  soon  as  it  is  set  out, 
and  perhaps  to  continue  watering  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  the  trees  should  grad- 
ually be  accustomed  to  do  without  irri- 
gation. The  planting  of  eucalypts  for 
commercial  purposes  is  not  advised 
where  the  trees  can  not  find  their  own 
water  within  two  years. 

For  woodlots  a  good  spacing  is  8  feet 
by  8  feet.  This  gives  room  to  cultivate 
the  young  trees,  yet  sets  them  close 
enongh  to  grow  tall  and  clear.  The 
plantation  should  be  cultivated  fre- 
quently for  two  years;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self. 

This  method  of  propagation  is  recom- 
mended because  it  takes  advantage  of 
the  rainy  season  to  grow  the  seedlings 
and  get  them  established  before  the  air 
becomes  very  dry.  Some  growers  do 
not  plant  the  seeds  until  spring,  and  a 
few  sow  the  seeds  in  the  permanent  site 
or  collect  wild  seedlings  from  an  old 
grove.  Any  of  these  methods  may  be 
followed,  though  the  first  described  is 
apt  to  be  the  surest  and  best.  Those 
who  contemplate  planting  will  natural- 
ly compare  the  cost  of  seedlings  from  a 
nursery  with  the  cost  of  those  they  may 
raise. 

Windbreaks. — if  set  out  with  an  or- 
chard, the  windbreak  will  easily  keep 
ahead  of  the  fruit  trees;  in  most  cases  it 
will  attain  a  height  of  50  feet  or  more 
in  six  years,  and  of  100  feet  in  ten  years. 

The  great  value  of  blue  gum  for  wind- 
breaks lies  in  the  facts  that  it  grows 
very  tall  without  taking  up  much 
ground,  that  it  is  firm  against  all  winds 
but  tornadoes,  and  that  its  crown  is 
flexible  and  elastic,  and,  by  bending,  di- 
verts the  wind  diagonally  upward,  in- 
stead of  offering  a  resistance  that  forces 
it  to  go  through  in  strong  currents.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  disadvan- 
tage that  the  clear  trunks  offer  little  op- 
position to  the  wind  near  the  ground. 

This,  however,  is  easily  overcome  by 
planting  a  close  row  of  cedar  or  cypress 
next  to  the  gum. 

Blue  gum  windbreaks  are  most  effect- 
ive when  composed  of  two  rows  of  trees 
set  4  feet  apart  SO  as  to  break  joints. 
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Many  planters,  however,  are  satisfied 
with  a  single  row. 

The  intervals  between  parallel  wind- 
breaks will  vary  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  local  winds,  but  in  most 
parts  of  California  it  is  thought  best  to 
have  them  not  more  than  400  feet  apart. 

The  trees  may  be  obtained,  planted, 
and  cared  for  in  the  same  way  as  those 
in  woodlots. 

Either  Monterey  cypress  or  Italian 
cypress  is  recommended  for  the  lower 
part  of  a  composite  windbreak.  Both 
grow  rapidly  and  maintain  a  hedge  to 
a  height  of  30  to  40  feet.  A  row  of  blue 
gum  and  one  row  of  cypress  are  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  latter  may  take  the 
place  of  the  leeward  row  of  blue  gums. 
When  the  cypress  trees  are  about  10  feet 
high,  every  other  one  should  be  re- 
moved, leaving  them  8  feet  apart.  The 
blue  gums  should  be  maintained  with 
their  original  spacing  of  4  feet,  by  plant- 
ing a  new  tree  wherever  one  dies. 

Every  eucalyptus  plantation  must  be 
carefully  guarded  from  fire.  The  fallen 
leaves,  twigs,  and  bark  shreds,  which 
always  cover  the  ground  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  are  naturally  oily,  and  in  the 
dry  air  of  the  Southwest  become  highly 
inflammable.  If  a  fire  once  starts  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  put  it  out  before 
the  heat,  if  not  the  direct  flame,  has 
killed  or  seriously  injured  the  trees. 

The  bark  of  the  trees  is  not  thick,  and 
affords  little  protection  to  the  living  tis- 
sue. 

Cutting. — Since  it  is  always  advisable 
to  reproduce  a  eucalyptus  grove  by 
means  of  stump  sprouts,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  trees  are  felled  between 
November  and  April,  and  that  the 
stumps  are  cut  low,  smooth,  and  slant- 
ing on  top.  When  the  cutting  is  done 
at  the  right  time  the  sprouts  are  vigor- 
ous and  have  time  to  harden,  while  the 
roots  are  not  exhausted. 

The  stumps  should  be  low,  in  order 
that  the  new  shoots  may  be  forced  to 
start  close  to  the  ground  and  establish 
their  own  roots  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
smooth  and  slanting,  so  that  rain  water 
may  not  gather  on  them  and  hasten  de- 
cay. When  the  shoots  reach  a  diameter 
of  about  2  inches,  all  but  three  or  four 
of  the  straightest,  most  vigorous,  and 
best  placed  ones  should  be  cut  out  from 
each  cluster.  This  thinning  should 
yield  enough  firewood  to  pay  for  the 
cost,  but  whether  it  does  or  not,  it 
should  not  be  omitted,  for  it  will  cause 
the  remaining  shoots  to  grow  much 
faster  by  giving  them  more  light  and 
room. 

Cost  of  and  Returns  From  Plan- 
tations. —  Windbreaks  are  usually 
made  without  much  reference  to  their 
cost,  for  they  are  often  indispensable. 

Woodlots,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
pay  at  least  as  much,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  as  the  land  they  occupy 
would  yield  in  any  other  crop. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a  plantation  of 
blue  gum  will  depend  largely  upon  local 
wages.  The  cost  of  maintaining  it 
when  once  established  depends  entirely 
on  the  rental  value  of  the  ground.  The 
following  figures  may  be  accepted  as  the 
average  cost  of  establishment  for  an  acre 
in  most  localities.  All  expenses,  with 
compound  interest  at  5  per  cent,  are  car- 
ried to  the  time  when  plantation  is  12 
years  old  and  yields  its  first  crop. 

Preparation  of  soil   S"  00 

700  plants,  at  $8  per  thousand  

Planting   \-00 

Cultivating  5  times,  lirst  year   2.50 

19.11) 

Interest  on  $19.10  for  12  years   16  20 

Cultivating  3  times,  second  year   1.60 

Interest  on  81.60  for  11  years   106 

Total  cost,  excluding  land  rent,  at  end  of 
12  years  $36.86 

Disregarding  the  small  possible  yield 
from  thinnings  before  the  main  crop  is 
mature,  the  wood  cut  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years  will  probably  amount  to 
60  cords.  This  will  bring  $3  per  cord 
on  the  stump,  or  a  gross  income  of  $180. 

The  net  income  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years  is  what  remains  after  deducting 
the  gross  cost  of  the  plantation  exclusive 
of  rent,  $36.86,  from  the  income,  $18(1, 
or  $143.14,  which  is  equivalent  to  an 
annual  net  income  of  $9  with  interest  at 
5  per  cent.    If  the  rental  value  of  the 


land  is  $5,  the  annual  net  profit  would 
be  $4;  if  the  rental  value  is  $6,  the  profit 
is  $3,  and  so  on. 

After  the  first  crop,  the  returns  will 
be  greater,  because  planting  and  culti- 
vation will  be  saved  and  the  trees  will  be 
large  enough  to  cut  again  in  eight 
years.  P"or  the  second  and  succeeding 
crops,  the  yield  will  be  60  cords  of  wood 
at  $3  per  cord,  or  $180,  which,  since 
there  is  no  expense,  is  the  net  income 
from  1  acre  for  eight  years,  equivalent 
to  an  annual  net  income  of  $18.Kf>. 
Again  assuming  a  land  rental  of  $5, 
there  remains  a  net  profit  of  $13.85  per 
acre  per  year. 

Red  Gum. — This  species  does  not 
grow  so  rapidly  as  blue  gum,  but  in 
most  other  respects  is  superior  to  it. 
Comparatively  few  plantations  have 
so  far  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
but  those  that  are  established  give 
promise  of  quite  as  good  returns  as 
any  of  blue  gum.  The  tree  is  more  har- 
dy than  the  blue  gum,  aud  will  with- 
stand more  alkali  and  more  drought 
than  the  latter.  When  young,  it  is 
nearly  as  susceptible  to  frost  as  the  blue 
gum,  but  mature  trees  may  survive  as 
low  temperature  as  15^  F. 

The  wood  is  heavy  and  hard  like  that 
of  blue  gum,  but  is  red  in  color  and 
much  more  durable.  This  last  quality 
apparently  makes  it  available  for  posts, 
poles,  and  piles,  and  goes  far  to  recom- 
mend it  in  preference  to  blue  gum. 
Plantations  may  be  made  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  commoner  species, 
and  at  about  the  same  cost.  Planters 
are  recommended  to  give  this  tree  a 
trial,  especially  where  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  other  material  than  firewood. 

Sugar  Gum. — This  species  endures 
more  drought  than  either  of  the  others 
described.  In  most  of  its  qualities  it  is 
siniiliar  to  red  gum,  and  under  good 
conditions  grows  nearly  as  rapidly. 

The  wood  is  heavy,  not  so  hard  as 
blue  gum,  easy  to  split,  makes  a  hot  fire 
and  is  moderately  durable.  It  is  also 
said  to  season  better  and  to  work  more 
easily  than  the  wood  of  other  eucalypts. 

The  tree  may  be  propagated  in  the 
same  way  as  blue  gum,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  planting  because  of  its  good 
qualities,  among  which  is  its  ability  to 
grow  in  localities  where  the  heat  and 
drought  are  too  severe  for  other  species. 


California  Forest  Laws. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
State  forest  laws  as  amended  by  the  last 
legislature  that  has  been  prepared  by 
State  Forester  G.  B.  Lull  for  the  benefit 
of  those  not  familiar  with  forest  legisla- 
tion : 

The  attention  of  all  persons  who  in- 
habit or  frequent  the  forest  areas  of 
California  is  called  to  the  following 
abstract  of  the  forest  laws  : 

Statutes  1907,  chapter  536,  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  to  commit  any  of  the 
following  acts : 

1.  To  set  fire,  or  cause  or  procure  fire 
to  be  set  to  any  material  being  or  grow- 
ing on  lands  not  the  property  of  the 
person  who  sets  such  fire  without  the 
permission  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  ex- 
cept that  camp  fires  may  be  built  on 
uninclosed  lands,  if  the  owner  has  not 
forbidden  such  building  in  any  way, 
and  provided  the  builder  totally  extin- 
guishes the  fire  before  leaving  it. 

2.  To  allow  fires  lawfully  set  to  escape 
from  the  control  of  the  person  having 
charge  thereof  or  to  spread  to  the  lands 
of  another. 

3.  To  build  a  fire  anywhere  (except- 
ing camp  fires,  and  fires  set  to  facilitate 
redwood  logiug)  during  a  dry  season 
without  at  first  obtaining  written  per- 
mission from  a  fire  warden. 

1.  To  use  any  engine  or  boiler,  except 
such  as  use  oil  as  fuel,  near  any  forest, 
brush  or  grass  land  unless  such  engines 
or  boilers  are  provided  with  adequate 
devices  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fire  to 
any  part. 

5.  To  refuse  to  obey  the  summons  of 


The 

Temper 

of  a 

Fork 

Try  the  temper  of  a  Keen 
Kutter  Fork  —  spring  it, 
twist  it,  pry  with  it.  After 
you've  tried  it  you'll  be 
willing  to  ivork  with  it. 


km  wmn 

farm  tools  don  7  break — each  has  a  fine  oil  temper  which 
makes  it  withstand  strain  and  keep  a  good  edge  or  point. 
The  Keen  Kutter  trade-mark  covers  Forks,  Hoes,  Rakes, 
Scythes,  etc.  as  well  as  all  bench  tools — Axes,  Hammers, 
Saws,  Planes,  Adzes,  Chisels,  Augers,  Bits, Braces,  Gimlets, 
Bevels,  Squares,  Drawknives,  Gouges,  etc. 

If  not  with  your  dealer,  write  us. 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten."- E.  C.  Simmoni. 

Trude  Murk  Registered. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  ( Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  thai  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 

— of 


^KHMONW^ili^ 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


any  fire  warden  to  aid  in  extinguishing 
fires.  (Note:  For  this  the  fine  i.s  not 
less  than  ten  dollars). 

Any  information  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  state  forester,  Sacra- 
mento. 


I 


SURE  CORE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  PIleB  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Plies  are  cured  by  Or.Bosanko'9  Pile  Remedy, 
btops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  60r 
Jar  atdrugglBts  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free. 
me  about  your  case.    DK.  BOSANKO,  PW 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Grange  Notes. 


Progressive  Grange  held  its  usual 
regular  meeting  Saturday  afternoon. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  much 
interest  was  taken  in  the  important 
subjects  brought  before  the  Order. 

The  regular  routine  of  business  was 
gone  through  witb,  and  Mrs.  Fields  was 
given  the  third  and  fourth  degrees. 

By  some  oversight  the  very  successful 
Grange  picnic  of  two  weeks  ago  was 
not  mentioned.  Mrs.  Bice  kindly  gave 
the  Patrons  the  use  of  her  l>eautiful  grove 
on  Felta  creek  for  the  day,  and  by  10:30 
a.  m.  they  had  taken  possession  and 
were  enjoying  the  games  of  their  child- 
hood. As  the  noon  hour  approached  a 
large  canvas  was  spread  beneath  the 
redwoods,  and  immediately  covered 
with  everything  good  to  eat,  and  by 
noon  all  were  enjoying  a  bountiful  feast. 
It  was  a  pleasant  scene  to  view  while 
listening  to  the  merry  peals  of  laughter 
as  they  mingled  with  sweet  music  and 
the  babbling  of  the  brook.  During  the 
afternoon  Mrs.  Frost,  who  always  plans 
for  the  pleasure  of  others,  presented  the 
materials  for  a  contest  very  appropriate 
for  the  occasion.  She  had  collected  o  l 
leaves  of  common  trees  and  plants  and 
glued  them  to  numbered  cards.  Slips 
of  paper  containing  corresponding  num- 
bers were  distributed  with  the  cards, 
and  each  was  requested  to  write  the 
names  of  the  leaves  upon  his  paper. 
No  one  succeeded  in  correctly  naming 
all  the  leaves,  and  the  one  who  gave  the 
least  numlHT  of  correct  names  was  given 
a  consolation  prize,  which  created  much 
amusement.  The  prize  was  a  tiny  cab- 
bage head,  wrapped  with  tissue  paj>er 
and  neatly  tied  with  ribbon.  After  the 
contest  ice  cream  was  served,  and  a  lit- 
erary and  musical  program  was  ren- 
dered. The  day  passed  too  quickly,  and 
it  was  with  reluctance  that  good-byes 
were  said,  and  each  departed  for  his 
home,  feeling  that  it  had  been  one  of 
the  pleasantest  days  of  the  year. — 
//,  aldaburg  Tribune. 


Tulare  Grange,  Children's  Day. 

To  the  Fditor:  The  children  of  the 
Grange  always  lock  forward  to  this  im- 
portant event.  The  hall  was  filled  with 
old  and  young.  The  children  were  in- 
vited first  to  the  banquet  room,  the  old 
folks  waited  their  turns  later.  Post- 
master Shoemaker  presided,  and  a  most 
interesting  program  was  ably  carried 
out  by  the  young  people  to  the  pleasure 
of  alb 

Tularge  Grange  at  last  has  succeeded 
in  launching  in  this  county  a  mutual  fire 
insurance  company,  aided  by  members 
of  Dinubaand  Orosi  Granges.  Tulare 
<  irange  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
instrumental  in  organizing  one  of  the 
most  successful  co-operative  Rochedale 
stores  in  the  State;  aLso  a  co-operative 


botcher  shop,  and  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  revision  of  the  State  tax  laws. 
Ever  active  in  promoting  the  l>etter- 
ment  of  agriculturists,  it  is  hoped  that 
other  (Jranges  will  take  lessons  from 
Tulare.  F.  C.  S. 

Yisalia. 


Grange  Will  Meet  at  Johnson 
Home. 

l'etaluma  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  will  meet  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Johnson  at  Cherry 
Valley  Saturday,  and  hold  an  all-day 
regular  Grange  session  in  the  open  air. 
The  day  will  be  called  "Joke  Day," 
and  each  member  and  guest  will  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  out  his  most  hoaxy  joke. 
A  very  pleasant  day  is  anticipated  by 
the  members.  Dinner  will  be  enjoyed 
at  noon. — Petuliund  A  lynx. 


Napa  Grange. 

Napa  Grange  held  an  all-day  meeting 
Saturday  in  Masonic  Hall.  The  morn- 
ing session  was  given  over  to  business, 
two  candidates  being  added  to  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees. 

At  noon  a  harvest  feast  was  held  ami 
was  enjoyed  as  usual.  A  general  social 
time  was  spent  in  the  afternoon,  during 
which  a  short  program  was  rendered. — 
Napa  Reyister. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  ease,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  Invited.  I'artles  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  I'.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chi  CO,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation ;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well ;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  Klrst-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch — unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mall  delivery  dailv.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  CM. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  &nd  Assaying. 
SIM  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  L)EK  NAILLEN,  Prest 
Assaying  of  Or<s,  ?2&;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay, S10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


V<  ban  «*•»  "uL-r  '<»  ha  Pmm  L*44a> 

mt.  Thrr  ;T"*'.  "•«("  uj  iKilo  thaa 
»ot  Othct  aun  A.  -<•  UMo  vaftu  iS  tW. 
a>  thai  fwi*  and  fcoT»  ut  hiufla  tb*m.  lnh 
■up  *  brand  «M«h  lovt  vfn  t-Mca    W«  wjl 

Cationua.  •»  ~t*tft  ut  f*A -  M  nutt  f*'  fM 
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Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moflitt  A  Towne.  I.os  Angeles 
rftrtri   Blake,  McFall  A  Co., Fortland, Oregon 


JET 


LARGE 
PROFITS 


for  the  men  who  invest  in 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 

If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay.  write  us 


all  about  it.     We  can  help  you.     If  you  would 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  getting  started. 


ke  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
No  charge  for  advice. 


Farmers!     Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  ).  WICKS0N, 


A  MAM  AI.  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COM  1M.KTKI.Y 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FL  U.  1LL1  MTU ATED  CHARTER  EACH  "\ 


Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  I'lanting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Beans 

Beets 

t  abbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

<  elery 

Chicory 

Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

spinach 

Si|uashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
<  iarden  Protection 
Weeds  in  (  alifornla 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-dale 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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MILK  CANS  ROB] 
YOU 

Look ;  through  a  microscope  at  milk  J 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  andyou'll  | 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You'll  see  the  I 
casoine— the  cheese  part— forming  a  " 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk, 
you'll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd.  , 
How  can  yon  expect  all  the  cream  to  | 
rise  through  that?    It  can't.  This 


caselne  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven't  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  you  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  you 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies    Dairy   Tubular  Cream 
Separators   have   10,000   times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ- 
ator.  They  get  all  the  cream  — get.  It 
quick— get  It  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Casoine  don't  bother  the  Tub- 
ular. The  Tubular  Is  positively  cer- 
tain to  greatly  increase  your  dairy  i 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog  | 
1-131     and  our  valuable  free  book,  ] 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


ORANGES 
LEMONS 

When  the  right  varieties  are 
properly  grown  and  planted,  are 
lilu  money  makers.  Our  new  book- 
let on  Citrus  Culture  tells  all  about 
the  standard  sorts,  planting,  culti- 
vation, Irrigation  and  packing  the 
crop.  Over  100  illustrations  and 
something  like  50,000  wordsof  text. 
The  price  Is  merely  nominal,  name- 
ly, 26  cents.  May  we  have  your 
name  for  a  copy  ? 

SAN  DIM  AS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

San  Dimas,  Cal. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 


Making  Veneer. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  (Stock. 
f>00  Valencia,  one  vear,  extra  fine,  SK0  per  100. 
J.  H.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


DEWEY,STRONG  &,C0 


CAVEATS 


How  veneer  is  manufactured  is  a 
mystery  to  the  majority  of  people.  The 
industry  is  not  only  one  of  the  chief 
occupations  of  Mattoori,  Wis.,  hut  an 
exceptionally  interesting  one  also. 

After  a  tree  has  been  cut  in  the  woods 
and  brought  to  the  mill  on  flat  cars  it 
is  rolled  into  a  pond  near  the  mill.  Logs 
are  hoisted  from  the  pond  on  a  drag 
saw,  where  they  are  cut  into  various 
lengths.  They  are  then  put  into  a 
steam  box  for  at  least  12  hours,  in  order 
to  soften  the  timber.  This  steam  box  is 
a  large  box  directly  behind  the  drag 
saw  into  which  the  timber  is  piled.  A 
two-inch  pipe  containing  holes  through 
which  the  steam  can  escape  passes 
through  this  steam  box.  At  the  end  of 
V2  hours  the  timber  is  removed  from 
the  steam  box,  and  then  comes  the 
process  called  peeling.  With  spuds  and 
axes  the  hark  is  removed  easily,  for  the 
timber  is  soft  now  and  red  hot.  It  is 
then  ready  to  enter  the  mill  and  be  cut 
into  veneer. 

The  peeled  log  is  hoisted  on  a  crane  to 
the  veneer  lathe,  and  that  is  the  last  one 
sees  of  the  log.  When  it  once  passes 
this  lathe  it  comes  out  on  the  other  side 
long  thin  sheets  of  veneer.  According 
to  thickness  desired,  it  is  cut  from 
Vioo  ()f  1111  'nch  to  .5  inch  thick  and  64 
inches  long. 

As  the  veneer  leaves  the  machine  it 
slides  along  a  table  30  ft.  in  length. 
Ten  feet  from  the  end  is  a  clipper,  where 
it  is  clipped  into  different  widths,  an 
inch  being  allowed  for  drying.  It  is 
now  ready  to  enter  the  drying  process. 

The  drier  is  8  ft.  wide  and  Hid  ft. 
long.  It  is  a  chain-driven  machine 
throughout,  having  four  sets  of  rollers. 
In  order  to  heat  the  drier  there  are 
20,000  ft.  of  one-inch  pipes  passing 
through  it  above  and  below  each  set  of 
rollers.  The  temperature  must  always 
be  from  200  to  250°.  Veneer  is  put  into 
the  drier  at  one  end,  or,  in  other  words, 
fed  to  the  drier.  While  the  veneer 
slowly  moves  through  the  machine  it  is 
also  dried,  so  that  it  is  smooth  and  dry, 
but  very  hot.  The  men  in  charge  of  the 
veneer  at  that  end  always  wear  canvas 
gloves,  to  prevent  their  hands  from  be- 
coming burned  and  blistered,  while  the 
perspiration  runs  freely  from  their  faces. 
It  takes  from  15  minutes  to  two  hours 
for  veneer  to  work  through  this  drier 
one  way. 

The  second  story  of  the  local  mill  is 
known  as  the  glue  room.  Here  veneer 
is  glued  together  for  furniture  factories, 
bordering  panels  for  dressers  and  glass 
backing. 

The  machine  known  as  the  hydraulic 
veneer  press  is  10  ft.  high.  The  veneer 
that  has  been  glued  for  panels  or  glass 
backing  is  placed  into  this  machine  and 
by  pressure  of  water  in  a  tank  beneath 
it  slowly  presses  the  veneer  together 
until  it  is  firm  and  dry.  Then  it  is 
removed,  packed,  and  shipped. — Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


PATENTS 

_  't^ademari 

k)  bacon  block  oakland. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOB  SALE  IX  LOTS  TO  SUIT  HY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


A  Wilderness  of  Trees. 

Nearly  all  of  the  northern  and  east- 
ern part  of  Guatemala  is  covered  with 
a  dense  tropical  forest,  consisting  of 
mahogany,  different  kinds  of  cedar, 
chicle  and  other  hard  woods.  Along 
streams  down  which  logs  can  be  floated 
much  of  the  mahogany  has  been  cut, 
but  as  yet  very  little  of  the  other  woods 
have  been  marketed.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  departments  of  Peten,  Alta 
Verapaz  and  Izabal. 

Most  of  the  forests  still  belong  to  the 
Government,  and  the  usual  method  of 
securing  the  timber  is  by  concession, 
by  which  a  certain  number  of  trees  are 
cut  at  a  given  price  per  tree,  or  a  stipu- 
lated sum  is  paid  for  the  timber  on  a 
given  tract.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  titles  to  large  tracts  of  land  in 
Guatemala,  as  it  is  discouraged  by  the 
( iovemment.  These  concessions  are  not 
usually  granted  for  a  longer  period  than 
five  years.  Sometimes  it  is  stipulated 
that  if  a  certain  number  of  trees  are  cut 
during  that  time  they  must  be  renewed. 

The  pine  forests  are  limited,  being  in 
the  mountainous  country  principally  and 
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Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
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inaccessible.  Most  of  the  lumber  used 
comes  from  the  United  States,  princi- 
pally from  California.  The  forests  of 
this  country  are  generally  so  inaccessi- 
ble that  the  railroad  companies  import 
nearly  all  their  ties  and  even  import 
coal,  because  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
get  enough  firewood. — New  York  Her- 
ald. 


Investigations  of  California 
Eucalypts. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
the  government  to  continue  the  investi- 
gations upon  the  California  eucalypts 
under  way  at  the  Forest  Service  timber- 
testing  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
California.  A  shipment  of  104  logs  of 
the  different  species  of  eucalypts  which 
have  been  introduced  into  California 
has  been  secured.  This  material  was 
cut  from  the  Cooper  and  Bishop  estates 
near  Santa  Barbara.  The  eucalypts  are 
natives  of  Australia,  but  very  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  central  and 
southern  California.  The  wood  is  dense 
and  strong,  and  gives  every  indication 
of  being  suitable  for  many  of  the  uses  to 
which  eastern  hardwoods,  such  as  hick- 
ory, oak,  and  maple,  are  now  put.  In 
addition  to  these  valuable  mechanical 
properties,  the  tree  has  a  very  rapid 
growth. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  man  has 
borrowed  many  of  his  ideas  from  the 
animal  world.  Wasps  made  paper 
from  wood  long  before  man  decided  it 
was  a  good  substitute  for  rags.  The 
folding  scissors  and  folding  pocket  com- 
pass are  only  copies  of  the  folding  lower 
jaw  of  the  dragon  fly.  The  flying  squid, 
a  species  of  cuttlefish,  has  a  way  of  pro- 
jecting itself  as  high  as  12  ft.  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  by  forcibly  expell- 
ing water  from  its  body.  Man  saw  this 
and  invented  the  sky-rocket.  The  rope- 
making  machines  used  in  the  United 
States  navy-yard  follow  almost  the  pre- 
cise lines  that  a  spider  does  when  mak- 
ing his  own  frail  cable. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Slreels,  BERKELEY,  CAL 
West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  26,  1907. 

WHEAT. 
The  wheat  tmarket  is  unchanged  since 
last  report,  and  there  seems  to  be  abso- 
lutely nothing  doing  in  this  line.  Very 
little'  is  now  being  offered  and  the  de- 
mand is  comparatively  small.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  prices  since  last  quota- 
tions. The  heavy  hail  storm  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  last  week  will  probably 
diminish  the  wheat  crop  somewhat. 
Speculative  trade  early  this  week  was 
greatly  interfered  with  by  the  teleg- 
raphers' strike,  which  cut  off  the  local 
operators  from  quotations  of  the  Chicago 
market.   Quotations  are  merely  nominal. 

California  Club,  per  ctl  $1.50  @1.52} 

California  Club,  milling  $1.55  ©  

California  White  Australian. .$1.65  ©1.70 

California  lower  grades  $1.20  ©1.40 

Northern  Club  Nominal. 

Northern  Bluestem  $1.60  ©1.67} 

Northern  Red  Nominal. 

BARLEY. 

Barley  still  remains  the  conundrum  of 
the  grain  market.  With  crop  prospects 
small,  and  the  farmers  showing  no  in- 
clination to  sell,  prospects  are  that  the 
farmer  will  realize  better  prices  this  year 
for  his  crop  than  at  any  time  during  the 
last  six  years.  It  is  reported  that  the 
California  crop  will  be  about  70J6  of  last 
year's  yield,  and  with  the  same  demand 
as  last  autumn,  $1.30  tidewater  seems  to 
be  about  the  probable  ligure  for  the  new 
crop.  Shippers  remain  quiet,  hoping 
that  the  farmer  will  weaken  in  his  ideas, 
so  no  real  quotations  can  be  given.  Feed 
barley  is  held  at  about  $1.22}. 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl. .$1.20  ©1.21} 

Common  to  Fair  $1.15  ©1.17} 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.22J@1.27} 

Chevalier   $1.20'@1.40" 

OATS. 

Owing  to  the  very  heavy  arrivals  from 
the  north,  oats  have  dropped  $3  per  ton 
during  the  past  week.  White  oats, 
which  were  selling  a  week  ago  at  $1.55, 
are  now  begging  on  the  floor  of  the  Ex- 
change at  $1.40  a  cental.  A  heavy  over- 
stock from  the  north  is  now  pouring  in, 
and  the  margin  Is  demolished. 

Good  to  Choice  Red,  per  ctl. ..$1.35  ©1.40 

Common  to  Fair  $1.25  ©1.35 

While  $1.30  ©1.45 

Black  $1.50  ©2.00 

Gray  $1.45  ©1.55 

RYE. 

The  market  remains  about  the  same  as 
last  week.  No  great  demand  has  arisen, 
and  quotations  are  practically  nominal. 

California,  per  ctl   $1.45  ©1.50 

Ftah   $1.35  ©1.40 

CORN. 

There  is  no  corn  on  the  market  this 
week  and  there  is  no  noticeable  demand. 
Quotations  are  nominally  as  last  given. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.55  ©1.60 

Large  Yellow  $1.50  ©1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(guaranteed  dry)  $1.50  ©1.55 

Mixed  to  arrive  $1.47i@  

White  Egyptian  $1.35*©  

Brown  Egyptian  $1.25  ©  

BEANS. 

Beans  are  strong  this  week  all  along 
the  line.  Arrivals  are  light,  and  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  shipment.  The 
old  crop  is  now  about  cleaned  up.  Limas, 
after  a  sharp  advance,  are  weakening 
again.  Pink  beans  have  risen  a  little  and 
are  very  firm  at  the  new  quotations. 

Bayos.perctl  $3.15  ©3.25 

Pea   $3.00  ©3.25 

Small  White  $2.80  ©3.00 

Large  White  $2.60  ©2.75 

Pink  $2.40  ©2.60 

Red  $3.25  ©3.50 

Limas  $5.15  ©5.20 

Red  Kidneys  $3.25  («  3.50 

Blackeyes  $4.90  ©5.00 

Butter   $4.50  ©5.00 

Horse  Beans  $2.00  ©2.25 

Cranberry  Beans  $3.75  ©4.00 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  is  still  dull,  with 
quotations  nominally  the  same  as  those 
last  given. 

Brown  Mustard,  i>er  lb   3  @  3j|c 

Yellow  Mustard  Nominal. 

Flaxseed   3}@  3}c 

Canary   4  @  4Jc 

Alfalfa   14}©  15"c 

Timothy  Nominal. 


Hemp   5  ©  — c 

Millet   3}@  — c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $18.00©20.00 

FLOUR. 

Flour  is  very  firm,  but  the  market  is 
comparatively  quiet  at  present.  Millers 
report  flour  orders  sufficient  to  keep  them 
running  for  months  yet,  and  the  usual 
local  coastwise  and  inland  trade  keeps  up 
but  there  is  little  export  trade.  The 
quietness  in  exporting  is  attributed  to  the 
recent  advances,  and  the  fact  that  the 
new  crop  is  now  in  sight.  Though  rather 
light,  this  crop  promises  to  be  of  very 
good  quality.  The  quotations  are  un- 
changed. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras  $5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine  $4.10  ©4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family  $4-90  ©5.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  last  week  were  4,400 
tons.  This  amount  is  the  largest  received 
in  any  one  week  for  some  months.  The 
increased  arrivals  during  the  last  two 
weeks  have  had  their  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  prices  are  somewhat  lower  right 
down  the  line.  Much  of  the  hay  offered 
during  the  week  has  moved  off  very 
slowly,  even  at  reduced  figures.  In  many 
cases  concessions  had  to  be  made  to  move 
the  hay.  Transportation  by  rail  from  the 
main  hay  centers  has  been  a  little  heavier 
recently.  A  small  fleet  of  vessels  has  been 
engaged  in  bringing  in  hay  from  the  vari- 
ous hay  points.  Both  of  these  factors 
have  tended  to  cause  an  increase  of  arriv- 
als. New  hay  has  been  coming  forward 
more  freely,  being  shipped  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as  by 
boats.  Some  hay  is  now  being  piled  up  in 
barns  here.  This  is  the  first  time  dealers 
have  had  an  accumulation  of  hay  for 
many  months.  There  has  been  no  heavy 
line  of  purchases  made  in  country  dis- 
tricts as  yet,  as  the  ideas  of  the  growers 
are  felt  to  be  much  in  advance  of  what 
the  crop  conditions  appear  to  warrant. 
It  may  be  some  time  before  a  definite 
trading  basis  is  established.  Alfalfa  hay 
has  continued  to  be  in  light  supply,  and 
the  market  remains  quite  hard.  Straw 
continues  scarce  and,  while  the  demand 
for  this  article  is  very  light,  the  market 
readily  takes  whatever  is  offered  of  good 
quality.  The  market  opened  this  week 
with  a  new  shipment  of  1,663  tons  and 
was  accordingly  still  further  weakened, 
buyers  lowering  their  bids  though  sellers 
still  hold  at  last  weeks's  quotations. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $21.00  ©22.00 

Good  Wheat  $17.00  ©20.00 

Other  grades  Wheat   $14.00  ©16.00 

Wheat  and  Oat  $12.00  ©17.00 

Tame  Oat  $12.00  ©17.00 

Wild  Oats   $10.00  ©13.50 

Volunteer  $  8.00  ©10.00 

Alfalfa  $11.00  ©13.50 

Stock  $  8.00  ©10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60  @90c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

While  there  has  been  a  strengthening 
in  millstuffs  since  last  week,  owing  to  an 
increased  demand,  the  market  is  still 
rather  weak,  though  the  present  prices 
are  steadily  held. 

Bran  $20.00@22.00 

Middlings  $27.00@30.00 

Shorts  $20.50@22.50 

Rolled  Barley  $27.00@28.00 

Mixed  Feeds  $21.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)  $26.00©  

Jobbing  $27.00©  

Corn  Meal  $32.00©  

(.'racked  Corn  $33.00©  

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl....  90c@  1.00 
Alfalfa  Meal   (car-load  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing  $21.50©  

Mealfalfa  $20.50©  

Jobbing  $21.50©  

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  was  exceedingly 
weak  last  week,  and  considerable  stock 
was  held  over.  This  week  little  stock  has 
been  arriving  and  the  market  has  picked 
up  a  little.  The  feeling  in  all  kinds  of 
young  chickens  is  one  of  steadiness 
though  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  im- 
provement in  prices.  The  hen  market, 
however,  is  weaker  than  ever,  and  some 
receivers  are  expecting  a  lower  range  of 
prices  for  them. 

Hens,  per  doz  $6.00  ©7.50 

Small  Hens  $5.00  ©5.50 

Old  Roosters  $4.00  ©5.00 

Fryers,  large  $6.00  ©6.50 

Young  Roosters  $6.50  ©9.00 

Small  Fryers  $5.00  ©5.50 


Broilers  $3.00  ©4.50 

Small  Broilers  $2.50  ©2.75 

Pigeons  $1.25  ©1.50 

Squabs  $1.50  ©2.00 

Ducks  $5.00  ©6.00 

Old  Ducks  $4.50  ©5  00 

Goslings,  per  pair  $2.00  ©2  50 

Geese,  per  pair  $1.75  ©2.00 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  shows  up  much 
firmer  than  last  week  and  has  risen  1 
cent.  The  Marin  county  supply  has 
fallen  off  considerably,  though  Hum 
boldt  butter  keeps  coming  in.  Owing  to 
the  drying  up  of  feed  In  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  receipts  from  that  direction  are 
growing  lighter.  The  market  for  strictly 
fancy  butter  is  especially  good,  and  such 
stock  is  clearing  up  better  than  for  some 
weeks  back,  though  the  demand  has 
grown  but  little.  Local  retailers  show  no 
disposition  to  buy  ahead,  and  the  ship- 
ping demand  is  very  uncertain.  Lower 
grades  lack  the  steadiness  shown  by  ex- 
tras, as  they  are  in  good  supply  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Fresh  Creamery  (extras)  per  It)  25}c 

Firsts  24" 

Seconds   23} 

Thirds   23 

Packing  Stock  Firm,  No.  1  22} 

Packing  Stock,  No.  2  22 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  a  strong  demand  for 
cheap  eggs  this  week,  as  retailers  are  all 
looking  for  something  that  can  be  retailed 
at  25c.  a  dozen.  All  grades  below  extras 
have  accordingly  been  very  firm  for  the 
last  few  days.  Extras  remain  steady, 
though  they  lack  the  firmness  of  cheaper 
grades.  Receipts  of  eggs,  however,  are 
reported  to  be  falling  off',  and  some  deal- 
ers are  looking  for  an  advance. 

California  Fresh  (extra)  per  doz  23Ac 

Firsts  21} 

Seconds  19i 

Thirds  19 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  quite  firm  this 
week  and  shows  some  tendency  to  raise, 
as  the  receipts  have  not  been  heavy,  and 
this  year's  production  is  reported  light. 

Fancy  California  New  Flats,  per  tb...l3}c 

Firsts  12} 

New  Young  Americas  Fancy  14" 

Firsts  13} 

Eastern  Storage  18} 

POTATOES. 

With  the  receipts  of  new  crop  potatoes 
and  onions  running  light  and  with  the 
stocks  of  the  old  crop  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, the  market  for  both  articles  is  in  ex- 
cellent shape  for  seller's,  with  the  price 
ruling  very  firm  at  remarkable  high 
levels  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Old 
Oregon  Burbanks  are  out  of  the  market 
altogether  and  the  few  remaining  lots  of 
Eastern  stock  are  held  at  very  stiff'  rates 
by  the  owners  who  report  a  continued 
brisk  demand  for  seed  purposes  from 
points  all  over  the  coast.  There  has  been 
a  rise  in  new  crop  during  the  past  week, 
and  prospects  are  that  prices  will  go  still 
higher. 

New  Burbanks  $2.75  ©3.25 

Old  Eastern  Burbanks  $2.00  ©2.50 

Eastern  Rurals  $1.65  ©1.85 

New  Early  Rose  $2.25  ©2.75 

New  white  $2.75  ©3.25 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  very  scarce  as  arrivals  have 
been  light  for  some  time,  and  there  is  a 
brisk  demand  for  northern  shipment. 
The  result  is  a  higher  quotation  on  both 
new  reds  and  Australians,  and  the  market 
is  very  firm  at  the  new  prices.  Low  grade 
asparagus  up  to  8  cents  is  steady,  but 
extras  find  a  dull  market.  The  corn  now 
coming  in  is  mostly  of  poor  quality,  and 
such  is  dull,  though  the  better  grades  are 
in  good  demand  at  high  prices.  Rhubarb 
is  for  the  most  part  neglected.  Peas  are 
scarce,  and  hold  quite  steady  with  a  brisk 
market.  Cucumbers  are'  also  rather 
scarce,  and  in  good  demand.  Tomatoes 
are  flooding  the  market,  and  are  consider- 
ably lower.  Those  who  have  not  been 
getting  them  in  from  the  outside  markets 
are  losing  on  them.  Summer  squash  are 
also  weak,  as  there  is  an  excess  on  the 
market.  Beans  are  in  general  weak, 
though  some  are  held  for  good  prices. 
Onions,  New  Red,  per  sack. *2. 50  C>  2. 85 

New  White  Silverskins  $3  00  ©3.26 

Australian  $4.(0  ©4.50 

Asparagus,  per  lb   (i  ©  10c 

Asparagus,  extra   11  ©  13c 

Rhubarb,  per  box  si .00  ©1.25 

Green  peas,  per  lb   4  ©  5c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate  $1.0u  ©,1.25 

String  and  Wax  beans,  com- 
mon, per  lb   1  ©  3c 


String  and  Wax  beans,  gar- 
den   4©  5c 

Summer  Squash  (small  bx)..  75  ©1.00 
Summer  Squash  (large  bx)  ..$1.75  ©2.26 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   26  ©  40c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75  ©1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3}  ©  6c 

New  Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1.60  ©  — 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65  ©  90c 

Green  Corn,  per  doz   15  ©  40c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  citrus  fruit  market  is  considerably 
stronger  this  week,  and  prices  have  been 
firm,  with  an  upward  tendency.  Navels 
have  been  out  of  the  market  for  several 
days.    Lemons  show  a  slight  decline. 

Navel  Oranges,  small  sizes, 

per  box  $2.50  ©3.75 

Navel  Oranges,  large  sizes... $1.50  ©2.50 

Seedlings  $1.60  ©2.50 

Valencias  $3.60  ©4.00 

Mediterranean  Sweets  $2.25  ©3.00 

Fancy  Lemons  $3.75  ©4.60 

Choice  Lemons  $2.25  ©3.00 

Standard  $1.25  ©2.50 

Grapefruit,  Seedless  $3.00  ©3.25 

Seedless  Limes  $4.00  ©5.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fruit  market  has  been  devoid  of 
striking  features,  and  with  business  of 
good  to  average  proportions  prices  have 
been  steady  as  a  rule,  but  only  in  a  few 
instances  have  close  clearances  been  ef- 
fected. Apricots  have  risen  somewhat 
since  last  quoted,  and  have  remained 
steady  at  the  new  prices.  Few  currants 
have  arrived,  and  the  last  of  the  cherry 
crop  is  coming  in  in  small  quantities  at  a 
considerable  advance.  Peaches,  plums, 
and  prunes  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
rise.  Apples  have  for  the  most  part  been 
poor,  but  the  best  grades  find  a  ready 
sale.  Figs  have  come  in  rapidly  to  a 
falling  market.  Berries  are  firm,  with 
only  a  slight  surplus  going  to  the  can- 
neries. Melons  are  in  good  request,  and 
have  advanced. 

Strawberries,  Longworths, 

per  chest   $8  00  ©10  00 

Strawberries,  large  varieties  5  00  ©  8  00 

Raspberries   4  00  ©  8  00 

Blackberries,  Primus   2  00  ©  3  00 

Blackberries,  Genuine   5  00  ©  7  00 

Loganberries,  Red   3  50  ©  5  00 

Loganberries,  Black   4  00  ©  5  00 

Currants,  per  chest   7  00  ©  9  00 

Apricots,  per  box   1  25  ©  1  50 

Apricots,  in  bulk   4  @   6  c 

Apples,  fine  wtfite  Astra- 
khans   1  50  © 

General,  fancy   90  ©  1  25 

Common  to  choice   40  ©  85c 

Figs,  single  layer  box   65  ©  1  00 

Double  layer  box   1  15  ©  1  75 

Cherries,  packed,  perdrawer  85  ©  1  00 

Cherries,  loose,  per  rb   7  @  12}c 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate  ..  2  26  ©  3  50 

Peaches,  per  box,  small   85  ©  1  25 

Large   1  75  ©  2  50 

Plums,  per  crate   60  ©  1  00 

Plums,  basket   50  ©  60  c 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  per  crate..  1  10  ©  1  35 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  situation  in  fruits  and  raisins  con- 
tinues as  firm  as  ever,  and  future  prunes 
and  some  descriptions  of  raisins  have 
again  advanced.  Quotations  for  1907 
peaches  are  high. 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   20  ©25  c 

Old  Apricots  Nominal. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   6}@  7}c 

Peaches,  old  or  new   10  ©12}c 

New  Crop   11  ©14  c 

Pears  Nominal. 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3J@  4}c 

Large  size  Prunes   4}@  5  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are   selling  to  packers  at : 

Four-size  basis   4}@  5  c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   6 J©  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   6}©  7}c 

Seedless  Sultanas   6|@  7  c 

London  Layers,  per  box  $1.50@1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster  $2.00@3.00 

HONEY. 

New  fancy  white  comb   16  c 

Water  White,  extracted   7}c 

Amber,  extracted  5}@  6}c 

MEAT. 

The  meat  market  is  steady,  though  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  weaken,  as  the  top 
quotations  on  steers  has  gone  down  Jc. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6}@  7c 

Cows   5}©  6}c 

Veal  :  Large   61©  8}c 

Small   8"©  9}c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @10}c 

Ewes   9  ©10c 

Lamb  11J@12}C 

Hogs,  dressed  ll}@12}c 
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WOOL. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  wool.  The 
market  is  steady  with  a  slight  upward 
tendency. 

Northern  Bright,  per  lb  20  @24c 

Mendocino   21  @25c 

Middle  country  17  @19c 

San  Joaquin,  free  14  @16c 

Ban  Joaquin,  defective  12  @14c 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


BARGAINS  in  Registered  Holstein  Cattle;  Cows 
Heifers,  Young  Bulls;  400  head  to  select  from- 
Write  for  what  you  want.  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.,  Stockton.   Phone  Suburban  91. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  8.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Temporary  address, 


San  Mateo,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  i  al.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


8.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  937  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
$7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
E6G  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes  I 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


BOLTS 


$3  Worth 
for  $1. 


Package  of  75  best  bolts  made— 15  different  sizes 
from  in.  to  5  In.  Contains  every  bolt  needed 
on  the  ranch.   All  for  SI  charges  prepaid. 

Send  for  package  to-day. 

You  will  save  money  and  have  them  on  hand 
when  wanted. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Good  chance  for  men 
or  women. 

THE  S.  A.  HARNETT  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  860  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Dividend  Notice. 

THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 
101  Montgomery  St.,  Corner  Sutter 
Has  declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending 
June  30,  1907,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  three- 
quarters  (3%)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  depos- 
its, free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after 
Monday,  July  1,  1907.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  Interest 
as  principal. 

EDWIN  BON  NELL,  Cashier. 


How  the 

CREAM 
•  ^  •  SEPARATOR 

Starts  Itself 

At  the  right  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  photograph  of  a  J 
'number  7  U.  S.  Cream  Separator.  Someone  raised  the 
Tcrank  to  the  height  shown  and  had  just  let  go  as  the 
'  photograph  was  taken.  Now  if  another  photograph  had 

been  taken  about  a  minute  later  the  crank  would  have  

been  in  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  O  

other  words,  the  slight  weight  of  the  crank  is  enough  to  start 
the  gears  and  bowl  of  the  U.  S.  Separator  turning.    If  the 
crank  was  raised  enough  times  and  allowed  to  lower  itself  each 
time  it  would  get  the  gears  and  bowl  going  very  fast  This 
would  take  some  time  so  it  is  not  practical,  but  it  gives 
you  an  idea  of  how  lightly  and  easily  the  U.  S. 
Separator  runs. 

Other  separators  are  advertised  as  "  easy  run- 
ning "  but  the  U.  S.  is  easy  running.    When  the  weight  of  its 
crank  will  run  a      S.  it  certainly  can't  take  much 
power  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  do  it. 

We  haven't  room  here  to  tell  you  more  about  the  U.  S. 
Separator,  but  if  you  want  we'll  be  glad  to  mail  you  free  a  copy  of  our  big,  in- 
teresting, new  separator  catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  the  U.  S.  Just  say,  "Send 
catalogue  number  C  148  ".  Write  it  on  a  postal  if  it's  handiest,  and  address 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  deltrerleB  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warehouses  at  Auburn,  Me.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Toledo,  O., 
'    Chicago,  111.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Siou*  City,  la.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha.  Neb., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  and  Calgary,  Alta. 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  441 


CHEAPEST  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  ON  THE  MARKET 

ORTHO  BRAND 

For  control  of  Codling  Moth  and  other  fruit  and  leaf  eating  insects. 
Packed  in  40  pound  tins.    PRICE  12  CENTS  A  POUND. 

Every  Can  Bears  a  Guarantee  Against  Burning  Foliage 

ADDRESS 

WATSONVILLE  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

(MANUFACTURERS) 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
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Daddy  Longlegs   131 
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The  Fresno  Scraper 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION 
N.  W.  Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 


For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rates  per  annum 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  on  term  deposits  and  three 
and  six-tenths  (3%0)  per  cent  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Monday,  July  1,  1907.  Depositors  are  entitled  to 
draw  their  dividends  at  any  time  during  the  suc- 
ceeding half  year.  Dividends  not  drawn  will  be 
added  to  the  deposit  account,  become  a  part 
thereof,  and  earn  dividend  from  July  1. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 
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How  Walnuts  Grow. 


A  little  more  that  two  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Luther 
Bowers,  of  Santa  Clara,  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  describing  his  way  of 
growing  walnuts  from  seed  and  stated  that  walnuts 
should  be  planted  with  the  apex  or  pointed  end  down, 
b  ecause  the  root  emerged  at  that  point  while  the  shoot 
which  made  the  tree  came  straight  upward  through 
the  base  or  broad  end  of  the  nut.  Therefore,  a  nut 
planted  on  the  sharp  end  gave  the  best  kind  of  a  start 
for  both  the  root  and  the  shoot.  We  demurred  to 
that  statement  and  claimed  that  the  nut  should  be 
planted  on  its  side  be- 
cause both  root  and  shoot 
emerged  at  the  apex, 
one  rising  to  the  light 
and  the  other  seeking 
the  depths  of  the  soil. 
Mr.  Bowers  claimed  that 
we  were  wrong,  and 
asked  that  the  question 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Felix 
Gillet,  of  Nevada  City, 
who  gave  his  decision  in 
the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  June  3,  1905  : 

"  Mr.  Bowers  is  singu- 
larly mistaken  in  his  idea 
that  a  walnut  tree  comes 
out  of  the  nut  with  the 
root  through  the  small  end 
and  the  tree  through  the 
big  end,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  nut  has  to 
be  planted  with  the  small 
end  down  if  wishing  to 
have  a  straight  tree. 
*  *  *  I  finished  plant- 
ing on  April  29th  12,000 
walnuts  in  nursery  rows, 
the  nuts  having  been 
kept  in  moist  creek  sand 
in  the  cellar  since  Janu- 
ary, and  when  planted 
they  were  in  all  stages  of 
sprouting,  some  even 
with  roots  six  inches  long, 
others  just  cracked  open 
and  showing  the  root  and 

top  ready  to  emerge,  while  the  majority  of  the  nuts 
were  not  even  cracked  open.  *  *  *  With  this  let- 
ter I  send  you  a  well  sprouted  nut,  having  kept  sev- 
eral in  sand  in  the  cellar,  and  it  should  be  conclusive 
when  laid  before  anybody's  eyes  as  to  how  the  nut 
should  be  planted,  that  is,  with  the  seam  down  and 
surely  not  the  small  end  down." 

"  You  will  notice  how  straight  is  the  little  tree,  and 
that  the  two  lobes  of  the  seed,  which  with  the  walnut 
are  the  two  halves  of  the  kernel,  are  connected  with 
the  tree  right  at  the  collar  by  two  little  extensions  like 
arms,  the  two  halves  of  the  shell  being  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  big  end,  through  which  Mr.  Bowers 
makes  the  tree  emerge.  The  sprout  retains  the  shape 
of  a  little  hook  until  it  strikes  the  surface,  after  which 
it  naturally  straightens  up  of  itself.  When  a  walnut, 
put  to  sprout  in  moist  sand,  cracks  open  it  will  show 
the  root  in  one  of  the  seams  running  from  the  small 
end  to  the  big  end,  while  in  the  other  seam  is  seen  the 
top  under  the  form  of  a  little  hook  and  of  a  cream- 
white  color.  No  mistake  can  be  made  in  planting 
such  sprouted  nuts;    however,  should   the  nut  be 


planted  reverse  before  cracking  open,  in  sprouting  the 
germ  will  come  all  right  through  a  like  twist  of  itself 
and  grow  with  the  tree  up  and  root  down.  By  plant- 
ing the  nuts  with  the  small  end  down  some  trees 
might  grow  straight,  but  you  are  more  liable  either 
"to  smother  the  germ  or  else  make  the  tree*  grow 
crooked — that  is,  with  an  elbow  to  it." 

Mr.  Gillet's  specimen  seemed  to  us  to  justify  his 
description,  and  we  so  stated.  Mr.  Bowers  was,  how- 
ever, not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  his  referee,  and 
announced  to  us  that  he  would  produce  the  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  contention  in  the  form  of  sprouted 
nuts,  showing  just  what  he  claimed.    To  this  we 
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agreed,  promising  to  give  him  a  full  showing  in  the 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  whenever  he 
was  ready.  In  1006  he  was  prevented  from  making 
his  demonstration  by  illness  and  other  accidents;  but 
he  kept  the  purpose  in  mind,  and  this  spring  he  has 
produced  the  results  shown  in  the  picture  on  this  page. 
With  the  photograph  from  which  we  have  made  the 
engraving,  Mr.  Bowers  sent  the  following  note  : 

"These  walnuts  were  soaked  in  water  for  24  hours 
and  planted  on  the  first  day  of  May.  Each  walnut  was 
planted  with  the  sharp  point  down,  or  set  on  the  point. 
As  you  will  see,  each  one  has  sent  the  root  straight 
down,  and  the  germ,  or  future  tree,  has  passed  straight 
up  through  the  nut,  spreading  the  nut  apart.  Cer- 
tainly, the  top  could  not  do  otherwise.  I  think  I  have 
clearly  proven  my  point.  I  do  not  care  to  get  into 
any  controversy.  I  am  going  to  leave  the  matter  for 
you  to  comment  on.  I  have  shown  the  walnuts  in 
two  positions.  These  nuts  were  in  the  ground  only  10 
days,  showing  that  there  is  no  need  of  keeping  the 
walnuts  wet  or  moist  from  gathering  until  they  are  to 
be  planted." 


We  shall  not  worry  Mr.  Bowers  with  controversy. 
The  shoots  in  the  picture  seem  to  go  straight  up  and 
down  as  he  claimed.  At  the  same  time  we  distinctly 
remember  that  Mr.  Gillet's  observation  was  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  specimen  which  he  sent  us  at  the  time 
he  rendered  the  decision  which  we  have  quoted  above. 
The  question  then  is,  how  many  ways  do  walnuts 
sprout,  and  does  Mr.  Bowers'  soakage  method  allow 
them  to  break  out  in  the  way  the  picture  indicates  ? 
We  do  not  care  about  any  position  we  have  previously 
taken;  all  we  want  is  to  know  the  facts. 

In  this  connection,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.   Bowers'   prescription  for  soaking  walnuts  is 

worthy  of  the  widest 
knowledge  among  those 
who  are  growing  English 
walnut  seedlings,  and  we 
repeat  the  account  of  his 
operations  which  he  first 
gave  in  the  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press  of  April  15, 
1905: 

"  The  nuts  should  be 
large  and  thin  shelled 
and  should  be  of  last 
year's  crop.  To  ascertain 
this  try  a  few  of  the  nuts, 
break  them  open,  and 
split  the  kernel  open  at 
the  germ  and,  or  the 
point  where  the  root 
starts.  If  the  meat  of 
the  kernel  shows  a  clear 
white  color  they  are  of 
last  year's  crop,  but  if 
the  flesh  shows  any  dis- 
coloration they  are  old 
and  will  not  germinate. 
I  have  often  got  hold  of 
a  lot  that  were  mixed, 
old  and  new  together. 
Never  risk  a  lot  of  this 
kind,  for  failure  will  fol- 
low. After  the  nuts  have 
been  selected  place  them 
in  some  kind  of  tin  vessel; 
a  five-gallon  oil  can,  with 
the  top  removed,  is  just 
the  thing.  Then  cover 
them  with  hot  water  at 
not  over  110°  F.  Let  them  remain  in  this  water  for 
21  hours  and  plant  at  once,  keeping  them  in  the  water 
all  the  time.  Uo  not  let  them  become  the  least  bit 
dry,  and  be  sure  the  soil  is  moist,  and  put  every 
nut  in  with  the  sharp  point  exactly  straight  down. 
The  root  starts  from  this  point  and  will  go  straight 
down,  and  if  not  molested  will  the  first  year  be  about 
three  times  the  length  of  the  top;  that  is,  if  the  top 
grows  one  foot,  the  straight  tap  root  will  be  three  feet 
or  more  long,  and  will  be  from  three-fourths  to  one 
inch  thick  where  it  grew  out  of  the  nut,  tapering  both 
up  and  down.  On  account  of  this  long  taproot,  trans- 
planting should  be  avoided  if  possible.  An  orchard 
with  nuts  planted  in  permanent  place  will  be  larger  in 
three  years  than  the  sa  me  orchard  set  with  two-year- 
old  trees  at  the  end  of  the  third  year." 

As  for  planting  the  walnuts  in  place,  instead  of 
growing  trees  in  the  nursery,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  are  taking  that  course  and  it  may  be  best,  but 
still  here  again  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  the 
only  way  to  succeed.  Probably  not  10  carloads  of  1 ,000 
shipped  in  a  year  are  grown  on  trees  started  that  way. 
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The  Week. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  better  outcome  from  the  har- 
vest than  seemed  warranted  two  months  ago.  The 
absence  of  spring  rains  was  compensated  for  to  some 
degree  by  cool  weather  and  the  absence  of  hot 
northers,  so  that  some  grain  has  turned  out  better 
than  hoped  and  yet  not  well  enough  to  change  the 
aggregate  shortage,  so  that  for  once  we  have  increas- 
ing harvest  returns  and  advancing  prices.  Hay,  too, 
has  been  helped  by  the  weather,  and  the  amount  of 
volunteer  is  unusually  large.  It  helps  out  some 
fanners,  for  they  get  a  good  cut  of  hay  at  little  expense 
except  the  taxes  on  the  land.  And  yet  hay  looks  so 
well  that  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  is  organ- 
ized to  hold  at  $15  per  ton,  or  at  least  have  some  sort 
of  an  agreement  to  hold  for  that,  for  to  organize  for 
such  a  purpose  would  be  to  form  one  of  those  hateful 
trusts  for  which  we  said  last  week  our  hatred  was 
probably  not  sufficiently  abiding.  Now  come  accounts 
of  a  large  yield  of  potatoes  on  the  low  lands  around 
Stockton,  so  that  estimates  of  the  potato  crop  of  San 
Joaquin  county  make  the  total  yield  on  16,800  acres 
1,680,000  bags,  or  100  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  the  most 
conservative  estimate  is  a  total  revenue  of  $3,000,000. 
Some  of  the  growers  figure  that  the  yield  will  average 
150  bags  to  the  acre.  Potatoes  are  now  selling  at  $3  a 
bag,  with  an  active  demand,  so  that  a  figure  of  $2  per 
sack  on  the  whole  crop  is  made  by  some.  If  this  is 
realized  some  of  those  lands  will  pay  for  themselves 
again  this  year  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Fruit 
shipping  is  proceeding,  but  the  total  cars  thus  far  is 
not  large.  On  Friday,  however,  the  day's  cars  were 
31 ;  the  same  as  on  the  same  date  last  year.  Apricot 
and  peach  prices  are  still  up  to  figures  given  before, 
and  all  fruits  will  sell  high  this  year. 

The  sulphur  specter  in  California  dried  fruit  crops 
up  again  and  the  dealers  have  prevailed  upon  the 
Governor  to  telegraph  to  the  Washington  authorities 
about  it.  Governor  Gillett  tells  President  Roosevelt: 
"  I  am  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
signed  an  order  concerning  the  use  of  sulphur  in  food 
products,  which,  if  no  exception  is  made  to  our  dried 
fruit  industry,  will  inflict  a  great  loss  to  California." 
The  same  dispatch  was  sent  to  Secretary  Wilson,  who 
replies  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  California 
fruit-drying  process  will  be  affected  by  the  new  rule, 
the  intimation  being  that  the  new  order  applies  only 
to  the  entrance  of  sulphur  directly  into  the  make-up 
of  food  products.  The  Secretary  adds  that  the  rule 
has  not  been  signed  by  all  of  the  departments,  by 
which  it  must  be  before  it  goes  into  effect,  and  that  he 
will  be  glad  to  receive  a  representative  of  California 
and  conduct  a  hearing.  The  dealers  have  designated 
Mr.  Griffin  to  go  to  Washington.  It  is  a  good  move, 
and  yet  we  think  that  Secretary  Wilson  is  right  that 
no  immediate  movement  against  sulphur  used  in  fruit 
drying  is  intended.  It  must  be  used,  however,  so 
that  only  a  certain  small  amount  appears  in  the  fruit, 
and  this  can  easily  be  done.  Regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  carefully  watched  and  full  explanations 
from  the  California  point  of  view  given,  but  we  do 
not  apprehend  any  danger  is  imminent. 

Waterways  should  certainly  multiply  so  as  to  bring 
as  many  districts  as  possible  into  connection  with 
navigable  streams.  It  is  a  good  enterprise,  which  is 
reported  from  San  Joaquin  county,  to  construct  a  canal 
from  Bethany  to  Kennedy's  Landing  on  the  old  river. 


The  past  few  days  10,000  tons  of  hay  have  been 
shipped  by  schooner  from  that  point,  and  if  the  farm- 
ers did  not  have  to  haul  such  a  great  distance,  the 
shipments  would  have  been  double.  At  the  terminal 
of  the  proposed  canal  a  large  warehouse,  to  cost  about 
$10,000,  will  be  constructed.  There  are  many  interior 
places  which  should  connect  up  with  the  river  land- 
ings, where  the  levels  are  right.  We  have  not  yet,  as 
a  rule,  much  water  to  spare  to  feed  canals  above  river 
levels. 

We  trust  the  Marysville  people  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  in  his 
effort  to  stamp  out  the  white  fly  at  that  point.  There 
are  some  indications  of  individual  interference  which 
may  require  the  operation  of  the  most  urgent  methods 
in  the  reach  of  the  State,  but  all  that  will  cause  delay 
and  give  the  pest  a  better  chance  to  get  out.  We 
notice  a  report  currently  published  that  some  parties 
are  objecting  because  of  a  claim  by  a  government 
entomologist  that  the  white  fly  cannot  live  in  this 
State,  and  the  same  statement  also  includes  the 
declaration  of  a  local  horticulturist  that  it  has  been  in 
the  vicinity  for  many  years  and  has  done  no  harm. 
The  circulators  of  this  statement  do  not  seem  to  notice 
that  one  of  their  claims  kills  the  other  as  dead  as  the 
white  fly  ought  to  be,  because  to  claim  that  it  cannot 
live  there,  and  that  it  has  lived  there  for  a  long  time, 
certainly  includes  one  falsehood.  It  is  probable  that 
the  horticulturist  who  says  it  has  been  there  a  long 
time  does  not  know  what  insect  the  white  fly  is.  That 
is  not  strange,  for  we  are  getting  specimens  of  every- 
thing white,  from  a  cottony  cushion  scale  to  a  white 
mite,  and  we  may  get  a  white  mouse  before  the  speci- 
mens stop  coming.  The  claim  that  the  white  fly  can- 
not live  in  California  was  made  before  it  was  demon- 
strated that  the  insect  can  and  does  live  in  this  State, 
and  has  multiplied  with  great  rapidity  in  the  place 
where  it  gained  entrance.  Until  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  insect  has  already  gone  at  large  from  its  starting 
point  at  Marysville,  there  should  be  no  question  what- 
ever as  to  the  desirability  of  the  stamping  out  which 
the  State  Commisssoner  has  in  hand.  We  do  not 
want  any  chance  to  get  the  worst  insect  of  citrus  trees 
left  open.  There  ought  to  be  public  spirit  enough  in 
Marysville  to  insist  that  this  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
the  State. 

A  New  York  telegram  announces  that  at  a  dinner 
of  wholesale  seedsman  in  that  city  a  stir  was  caused  by 
the  announcement  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
association  that  "a  new  fruit  is  being  raised  in  New 
Jersey  which  will  be  known  as  the  millionaire  straw- 
berry." The  new  candidate  for  favor  is  described  as 
being  "almost  as  large  as  a  Burbauk  potato,"  and 
nearly  two  carloads  of  the  monster  berries  will  be 
ready  for  market  next  season.  The  fun  of  the  thing 
is  that  the  man  who  made  the  telling  announcement, 
Mr.  O'Mara,  of  Jersey  City,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  protestants  against  California  accounts  of 
large  fruit  and  large  men  in  this  State.  He  has  con- 
demned the  writing  about  Burbauk,  for  instance,  and 
claimed  that  Burbank  did  not  produce  things  any 
better  than  Eastern  and  European  plant  breeders  did, 
•tc.  And  yet  Mr.  O'Mara  comes  to  the  front  with  this 
yarn  of  a  strawberry  as  big  as  a  potato  and,  to  gain 
greater  emphasis,  he  says,  "as  big  as  a  Burbank 
potato."  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  only  his  way  of 
saying  that  the  East  can  do  as  great  things  with  fruit 
as  we  can,  or  as  great  as  Burbank  can,  and  this  would 
be  well  enough  but  for  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  it  is 
not  true. 

Our  eastern  exchange,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
learns  "that  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station  has  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  the  dandelion  by  the  use  of  2  lbs.  of 
copperas  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  2} 
lbs.  sulphuric  acid."  Gleanings  adds:  "This  cer- 
tainly ought  to  kill  the  dandelions,  and  they  leave  us 
to  infer  that  it  will  not  kill  the  grass  on  the  lawn.  If 
it  is  true,  it  is  probably  the  cheapest  way  to  get  the 
dandelions  out  of  your  lawn — in  fact,  about  the  only 
way."  This  is  another  thing  to  which  the  chief  objec- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  true.  That  strength  of  sulphuric 
acid  would  kill  grass  or  any  other  plant  it  touched;  it 
would  eat  the  boots  off  the  man  who  used  it,  and 


would  destroy  any  hose  or  sprinkler  by  which  it  is 
distributed.  If  it  means  that  the  mixture  is  kept  in  a 
bottle  and  a  few  drops  put  on  each  dandelion  it  might 
be  all  right,  but  it  does  not  read  that  way.  And  then 
a  little  gasoline  on  each  dandelion  is  much  safer  and 
just  as  sure  to  kill  the  plant  it  is  poured  on. 


The  Pacific  Coast  is  still  great  in  Angora  goats,  al- 
though California  may  not  have  as  many  as  formerly. 
Oregon  is  credited  with  having  the  second  largest 
number  of  Angora  goats  of  any  State,  ranking  next  to 
Texas  in  this  industry.  The  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Angora  goat  breeders  held  at  The  Dalles, 
Oregon,  last  winter  and  also  an  account  of  the  eighth 
annual  Angora  goat  show,  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  have  been  published  by  the  American  Angora 
Goat  Breeders'  Association  in  book  form  for  free  dis- 
tribution. It  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of  prize- 
winning  Oregon  Angoras  and  is  a  publication  that  will 
interest  all  goat  men  and  to  all  investigating  this  in- 
dustry. A  copy  may  be  had  by  addressing  John  W. 
Fulton,  secretary,  Helena,  Montana.  There  is  still  a 
large  field  for  Angoras  in  the  mountains  of  California 
and  some  of  our  readers  may  desire  to  chase  them  up 
a  little. 

Canada  is  certainly  displacing  us  somewhat  in  Pa- 
cific ocean  circles.  The  drawing  off  of  the  steamship 
line  from  San  Francisco  to  Australasian  j>orts  makes 
the  New  Zealanders  admit  that  they  paid  too  little 
subsidy.  They  say:  "It  is  realized  and  admitted 
that  New  Zealand's  share  of  the  amount  paid  for 
carrying  the  mail  between  Auckland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco is  too  small.  Thirty-seven  years  ago  it  paid 
$250,000  per  annum  for  a  four-weekly  service,  taking 
thirty-eight  days  between  New  Zealand  and  London, 
while  during  the  last  six  years  it  has  been  getting  a 
three-weekly  service,  taking  about  thirty  days,  for 
less  than  $100,000."  In  all  frankness  it  ought  to  be 
admitted  that  the  United  States  has  perhaps  been 
remiss  in  not  recognizing  the  importance  of  cultivat- 
ing the  Southern  Hemisphere.  For  instance,  Canada 
took  the  trouble  and  expense  to  put  up  a  fine  building 
at  the  Christ  Church  exhibition  and  had  an  attractive 
display  of  the  products  of  the  Dominion.  The  United 
States,  with  nearly  twenty  times  the  trade  with  New 
Zealand,  did  nothing.  Our  northern  neighbors  are 
certainly  enterprising,  and  if  we  do  not  watch  out,  we 
shall  become  shy  on  the  Pacific. 

We  rather  dislike  the  growing  tendency  to  use  barns 
and  stock  sheds  for  advertising  purposes  and  we  should 
think  some  of  our  farm  owners  would  hesitate  before 
they  sell  their  buildings  for  sign  boards  just  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  dollars  or  a  few  pails  of  paint.  Most 
buildings  are  picturesque  or  become  so  with  age,  and 
the  weather  stain  and  moss  gradually  harmonize  them 
with  the  landscape;  but  to  plaster  them  over  with 
white  or  black  paint  and  inscribe  in  immense  letters 
some  choice  brand  of  whiskey  or  tobacco  is  certainly 
an  offence  to  everyone  who  enjoys  a  cross-country 
sweep  of  the  eye.  This  idea  is  enforced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  in  this  way:  "  It  is  impossible  to  ride  out 
in  the  country  anywhere,  over  the  railroads  or  traction 
lines,  without  being  offended  and  disgusted  with  adver- 
tisements of  hideous  design  and  glaring  color.  They 
stretch  all  along  the  wayside  for  miles;  they  distort 
every  view  and  blot  every  building;  they  produce  a 
mental  nightmare  and  visionary  'jimjams'  completely 
destroying  for  many  people  half  the  pleasures  of  travel. 
It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  the  lettering  and  figuring 
were  done  with  some  artistic  taste.  If  there  were 
skillful  designs,  regard  for  color  schemes,  an  effort  to 
harmonize  with  surroundings,  it  would  not  l>e  so  bad. 
Bufcthe  main  and  only  object  is  to  make  the  people 
see  them,  to  attract  attention  by  gigantic  letters  and 
glarish  'gobs'  of  indiscriminate  smearing."  We  must 
conclude  that  the  California  signs  are  better  painted 
than  the  Eastern,  for  most  of  those  one  sees  are  well 
done,  from  a  sign-painting  point  of  view;  but  that 
does  not  help  it  much  to  our  notion.  It  is  out  of 
place  and  offensive,  and  when  one  hears  what  is  paid 
for  such  advertising  privileges,  it  seems  too  bad  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  picture  for  so  little.  It  looks  very 
cheap,  at  least. 
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Queries  and  Replies. 


Freak  Products  Not  Commended. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  over  40  years  of  age  and  would 
Hike  to  get  out  of  bank-clerking  into  agriculture.  I 
wank  to  get  into  specialty  farming  with  two  to  ten 
acres  -of  land,  no  that  I  can  makea  living  with  a  nomi- 
mal  investment  and  give  only  about  half  my  time  to 
the  fanning.  I  have  thought  of  growing  fur-bearing 
animals  for  their  fur ;  or,  growing  wild  fowls,  geese, 
<dn»dks,  pheasants,  and  even  wild  turkeys  ;  or,  common 
[poultry  or  garden  vegetables  at  wholesale;  or,  grow- 
ing Wheatland  ponies.  Give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
plan  without  reserve  if  you  regard  it  as  impracti- 
.<:aHte. — Enterprise,  Detroit,  Michigan, 

We  do  not  advise  any  such  enterprise.  Any  peculiar 
undertaking  like  the  growth  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
wild  fowl,  etc.,  cannot  be  developed  and  made  profit- 
able without  considerable  capital  and  a  long  period  of 
experimentation.  Poultry  farming  is  very  profitable 
when  well  done  and  is  one  of  the  best  things  to  do  on 
a  small  piece  of  land,  although  our  California  method 
is  to  use  considerable  land  for  range  and  to  keep  the 
stock  on  the  colony  plan.  Truck  farming  is  also  profit- 
able, but  to  succeed  with  the  prices  which  one  can  get 
by  wholesaling,  a  considerable  amount  of  land  and  in- 
vestment are  necessary.  This  would  certainly  be  the 
case  in  the  rearing  of  ponies,  where  ample  pasturage 
must  be  supplied.  We  do  not  think  a  person  can 
make  any  of  the  enterprises  which  you  mention  pay 
by  giving  them  half  of  his  time.  All  of  them  will 
require  the  fullest  effort  and  capital  enough  to  provide 
materials  and  appliances  and  to  maintain  oneself  dur- 
ing the  preliminary  stages.  We  certainly  would  not 
advise  you  to  abandon  an  occupation  which  you 
understand  and  which  yields  you  a  livelihood  for  any 
of  the  enterprises  which  you  describe.  To  make  a 
living  by  your  calling  and  to  get  as  much  recreation 
as  you  can  by  suburban  residence  is  what  we  would 
advise  you  to  undertake. 

k  Question  of  Cultivation. 

To  the  Editor:  According  to  scientific  theory,  is  it 
best  to  leave  vineyard  or  orchard  land  rough  after  cul- 
tivation or  to  follow  same  with  a  clod-masher  which 
would  smooth  and  pack  the  surface  of  the  soil?  My 
theory  was  according  to  the  former  practice,  which  I 
argued  would  leave  the  capillary  system  broken  with 
a  dust  mulch  on  the  surface  to  prevent  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  moisture,  while  others  argue  in  favor  of 
the  latter  to  accomplish  the  same  ends.  Which  theory 
is  correct?— Subscriber,  Healdsburg. 

It  certainly  is  not  desirable  to  leave  vineyard  or 
orchard  land  rough  after  cultivation,  if  the  term 
"rough  '  means  a  coarse,  cloddy  condition.  The  sur- 
face should  be  fine  and  loose;  therefore  in  using  a  clod- 
masher  one  has  to  be  careful  not  to  crowd  it  down  too 
much  or  to  make  a  hard,  smooth  surface.  The  capil- 
lary action  in  the  surface  layer  is  certainly  destroyed 
when  your  land  is  cultivated  and  left  rough,  but 
under  that  condition  the  dry  air  comes  into  free  con- 
tact with  the  firm  soil  below,  where  capillary  condi- 
tion remains  and  evaporation  takes  place  rapidly  from 
that  lower  surface.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
this,  the  entrance  of  dry  air  should  be  checked  by  dis- 
tributing a  fine,  loose  layer  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  should  not  be  firmed  enough  to  act 
as  an  evaporating  surface.  How  you  can  secure  this 
best  can  only  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  soil 
which  you  are  working.  Sometimes  a  roller,  followed 
by  a  light  harrow,  ministers  to  it;  sometimes  a  plank 
drag  or  rubber  is  better;  sometimes  it  can  be  best 
done  simply  by  the  use  of  a  light  harrow  without 
either  roller  or  rubber.  There  can  be  no  rule  for  the 
attainment  of  the  condition,  but  one  has  to  recognize 
what  is  desirable  and  what  needs  it  serves,  and  then 
secure  it  in  whatever  way  is  most  practicable. 

Killing  Man-root. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  some  in- 
terested readers  how  to  get  rid  of  a  vegetable  pest 
called  '  man-root  '—a  big  tuberous  root  and  a  light 
green  running  vine  above?  It  takes  room  and,  no 
doubt,  moisture  and  substance  from  the  soil.— E.  M., 
Modesto. 

We  can  add  little  to  what  we  wrote  in  our  issue  of 
June  8  except  to  suggest  the  finding  of  the  root  crown 
and  trying  a  cup  full  of  gasoline  upon  it.    This  will 


not  kill  the  ground  as  salt  and  arsenic  would,  and  it 
may  knock  out  the  whole  root.  We  have  tteen  trying 
a  teaspoonful  of  gasoline  on  dandelions  amd  other  deep 
rooting  plants  which  are  hard  to  get  out  of  lawns  and 
find  it  death  to  such  weeds  and  not  destructive  of  ad- 
jacent grass  and  clover.  Who  will  try  it  on  man-root 
and  report  ? 

Shipping  Peach  Bads. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  nae  the  proper  time  to 
cut  peach  buds  in  the  Santa  Clara  and  Sacramento 
valleys  for  budding  purposes,  also  the  best  method  of 
packing  and  shipping  a  quantity  of  them  a  long  dis- 
tance.—Propagator,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Peach  buds  are  available  during  the  next  two 
months.  They  have  already  been  used  far  June  bads, 
and  the  regular  summer  budding  continues  (taring 
July  and  August,  and  possibly  later.  Prdhsj,bly  the 
way  for  you  to  proceed  would  be  to  set  vrhen  your 
stock  is  to  be  in  proper  condition  and  «7der  a  little  in 
advance  of  that.  Buds  will  carry  Konsifierable  dis- 
tances by  packing  in  damp  nao«p  in  an  ordinary 
wooden  box  which  gives  some  wrotilation,  or  they 
will  also  go  very  successfully  witSoocit  any  moss,  pack- 
ing in  a  hermetically  sealed  tin  receptacle.  The  latter 
method  is,  in  fact,  the  safer,  as  guarding  against 
molding,  and  perfectly  sure  to  carry  providing  a 
change  of  air  is  prevented  by  soldering  in  an  oil  can. 
A  few  buds  would  go  in  any  sort  of  a  long  cylindrical 
box  with  an  ordinary  tight  tin  cover.  If  air  can  be  I 
excluded  the  cuttings  are  better  without  any  wet, 
packing. 


Mailing  Specimens— Cher 


—     *  I 
Vegetables  on  Salt  Marsh. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  (We  if  re- 
claimed marsh  land  in  San  Mateo  county  Will  grow 
vegetables? — Enquirer,  San  Fruodsoa. 

Reclaimed  salt  marsh  is  sometimes  very  productive 
of  vegetables  after  excess  of  saLthBs  Y>een  washed  out. 
This  washing  out  is  generally  accomplished  by  rain- 
fall, gates  being  placed  in  the  :&?kes  in  such  a  way  that 
accumulated  rainfall  may  run  out  at  low  tide,  carrying 
with  it  the  salt  which  it  has  taken  up  from  the  soil. 
The  first  crops  generally  grown  on  land  which  has 
been  freshened  in  this  way  are  beets  and  barley;  if  the 
ground  is  fresh  enough  to  yield  these  products,  it  will 
soon  come  into  condition  for  others.  Asparagus  is 
quite  tolerant  of  salt  and  would  come  early  on  re- 
claimed salt  marsh,  providing  the  land  is  of  sufficiently 
light  and  loose  character  to  allow  free  growth  aud  free 
sprouting.  If  the  reclaimed  land  is  rather  he?*vy  for 
vegetables  it  may  be  brought  into  condition  by  the  use 
of  lime,  also  by  free  application  of  stable  manure*. 
What  reclaimed  land  will  do  is,  therefore,  depends 
upon  two  conditions:  First,  the  extraction  of  the  salt; 
second,  the  texture  of  the  soil,  either  natural  or  as  it 
may  be  improved  by  the  use  of  lime  and  stable  manure. 
Nothing  but  actual  trial  will  demonstrate  the  suitabil- 
ity of  any  particular  piece  of  land  at  any  time. 

A  Stray  Raspberry. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  a  sampte  of  ripe 
raspberries  with  some  of  the  leaves.  I  wish  to  know 
what  variety  of  raspberry  they  are.  We  are  unable 
to  find  out.  I  have  about  three  acres  of  them  and  find 
they  are  very  hardy  and  a  good  shipper,  besides  a 
good  bearing  variety.  I  bought  this  variety  about 
ten  years  ago  from  an  old  farmer  living  a  few  miles 
from  here.  The  question  is  often  asked  me,  What 
kind  of  raspberries  do  you  call  them?  We  never 
could  answer  their  questions,  so  now  we  are  sending 
to  you  to  give  us  the  variety.  —  L,  L.  Crocker, 
Loomis. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  are  not  familiar 
enough  with  raspberry  varieties  to  be  sure  about  your 
specimens.  So  many  varieties  have  strayed  into  Cali- 
fornia that  it  requires  a  knowiedge  of  the  whole  rasp- 
berry field  to  detect  stray  varieties.  Whenever  a 
nondescript  variety  is  found,  as  in  your  case,  it  seems 
justifiable  to  give  it  a  local  name,  with  the  explana- 
tion in  any  publication  that  is  made  that  the  name  is 
tentative  and  is  to  be  used  only  until  identification 
can  be  made.  Doubtless  you  have  already  taken  pains 
to  compare  it  with  other  varieties  commonly  known 
in  your  district,  and  if  you  have  done  this  you  are 
justified  in  using  a  temporary  name  until  its  identity 
can  be  made  out. 


To  the  Editor:  I  tried  to 
of  cherries  which  had         ***  ijft*  :>oe.  fh'iens 

returned  them  to  •  <#<>>pped  but  the  postmaster 
again-  mailed  *t  f»*  ^mailable.'  I  tried  it 
'  mdse  'but:  ",i<Kft  I*  *  Wmdrerft  wrapper  labeled 
Thev  evk1  Wa*  £6,  ^Hey 'held  them  up  again, 
would  thObght  ;ft  some  infernal  machine  that 

-  <W<®W  5 'certainly  felt  like  blowing  up 

-jeJtedy  when 'they  were  returned  to  me. 

t>he  Royal  Ann  cherries  in  question,  when 
©natty  full  grown,  began  to  shrivel  and  turn  brown 
a«d  drop  off.  In  cutting  them  open,  the  pit  had  no 
'  meat '  in  it  As  it  proved,  only  a  few  of  my  trees 
were  affected  seriously — and  they  were  trees  that  were 
overloaded;  but  at  the  time  I  first  wrote  you  I  feared 
it  would  be  a  serious  matter.  As  it  has  turned  out,  I 
will  get  a  large  crop,  some  of  my  trees  having  more 
than  500  lb.  to  the  tree.— Grower,  Los  Gatos. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about  sending  fruil 
samples  by  mail  if  they  are  placed  in  a  strong  paste"- 
board,  wooden  or  tin  box.  We  are  receiving  them 
almost  daily  from  all  directions,  and  they  are  certainly 
mailable  in  such  form.  Paper  pack-ages  snbjeet  to 
crushing  are,  of  course,  liable  to  rejection,  and  they 
seldom  bring  anything  in  shape  for  examination. 

Your  cherries  "evidently  failed  from  lack  of  pollina- 
tion, which  is  a  way  with  'the  'R^yal  Ann,  and  where 
enough  remains  to  make  a  g<*od  crop  the  failure  of  a 
certain  number  is  desirable,  else  the  fruit  would  not 
attain  proper  size.  A  toller  pollination  of  the  Royal 
Ann  can  be  secured  thy  growing  the  Bing  and  Black 
Tartarian,  or  <*tb*ff  varieties,  so  that  there  may  be 
cross-pollinatioft  at  the  blooming  time. 


Plant  Lice— Bisulphide  in  Cans. 

To  the  Editor:  You  will  find  enclosed  ifrfec'es  of 
onion  with  small  bugs  or  lice.  They  are  'doing  sotffe 
damage  to  onions,  but  as  yet  nothing  Very  serious,  i 
fear  they  may  be.  Howr  would  it  do  to  set  cans  6f  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  oil  the  bottom  of  the  hay  mow  to 
prevent  mice  and  fleas,  as  both  are  bad?— Farmer, 
Lompoc. 

All  k w*fls  <of  p'lalrft  lit  e  ca n  be  destroyed  'by  the  use  of 
the  kerosene  teniulsif in  properly  prepared.  It  does  not 
matter  win*  plant  these  lice  appeal  upon,  this  remedy, 
fafthfaflry  tipplied,  will  d<  stroy  them.  It  is  fortunate 
that  a&SOalry  about -thlv  ttfme  of  the  year  there  comes 
an  immense  quant  ft  *?s  of  ladybirds,  which  very  soon 
dispose  of  the 'fie*-. 

The  use  ©roans  of  carbon  bisulphide,  as  you  mention, 
is  open  to<*\Vo  objections:  First,  the  carbon  bisulphide 
would  ^on  evaporate  and  disappear;  second,  while 
the  \»apor  is  present  in  the  building  or  in  the  hay,  the 
wfcole  outfit  would  go  up  in  a  violent  explosion  if  a 
spark  of  fire  should  reach  the  vapor. 

Grasshopper  Disease. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  the  grasshoppers  here  in 
great  numbers,  and  if  something  is  not  done  they  will 
destroy  our  trees  and  vines.  We  are  trying  the  arsenic 
mixture  and  would  like  to  try  the  fungus  if  we  could 
obtain  it. — Okchakoist,  Kerman. 

The  grasshopper  di?*ea>>*e  fungus  has  not  achieved 
anything,  so  far  as  we  know.  In  its  best  estate  all 
that  was  clairtied  for  it  was  that  it  would  cut  off  com- 
ing broods  of  grasshoppers,  not  that  it  would  strike 
down  those  already  on  their  destroying  work.  You 
will  do  well  to  fight  and  not  count  on  fungus.  We 
have  no  idea  where  it  can  be  obtained. 


What  Crops  Pay. 

To  the  Editor:  What  crops  pay  best  in  California 
on  irrigated  land  ?  Is  alfalfa  a  success  there?  How 
do  fruits  and  vegetables  pay?  How  does  poultry  pay? 
Does  stock  raising  pay?  Could  a  practical  man  make 
an  investment  there  that  would  be  reasonably  sure  to 
pay  10  </,  per  annum.  —  Investor,  Transylvania, 
Louisiana. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  you  with  any  definiteness. 
All  the  crops  which  you  mention  are  profitable  in  Cal- 
ifornia and  all  of  them  are  grown  on  irrigated  land, 
and  in  some  cases  have  paid  five  times  as  much  as 
you  mention.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  anyone 
to  give  you  assurance  that  any  of  them  would  pay 
10%  on  your  investment.  That  would  depend  alto- 
gether on  how  wise  an  investment  you  made  and  how 
well  the  work  was  done.  Farming  operations  fail  or 
pay  in  California  about  as  they  do  in  other  States,  and 
for  about  the  same  reasons. 
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The  Sportsman. 


The  New  Hunter's  Law  and  License. 

To  the  Editor  :  The  Hunter's  License  l^aw,  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  copy  of  which 
is  given  below,  goes  into  effect  on  July  1st : 

Section  1.  Except  as  provided  in  section  11 
hereof,  every  person  in  the  State  of  California,  who 
hunts,  pursues  or  kills  any  of  the  wild  birds  or  ani- 
mals, protected  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  without  first 
procuring  a  license  therefor,  as  provided  in  this  act,  is 
guilty  (fa  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2.  Licenses  granting  the  privilege  to  hunt, 
pursue,  or  kill  wild  birds  or  animals,  during  the  open 
season  as  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  issued  and  delivered 
upon  application,  by  the  county  clerk  of  any  of  the 
counties  of  this  State,  or  by  the  State  Hoard  of  Fish 
Commissioners,  which  license  shall  be  of  aluminum 
or  other  suitable  metal,  circular  in  form,  approxi- 
mately two  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  stamped 

thereon  the  words:   "  Hunting  License  No.  ,  State 

of  California,  expires  June  30,  19— ,"  with  the  regis- 
tration number,  and  appropriate  year  stamped 
therein,  which  said  licenses  shall  be  prepared  and  fur- 
nished to  the  county  clerk,  and  for  their  own  disposi- 
tion, by  the  State  Hoard  of  Fish  Commissioners,  which 
board  shall  take  receipt  therefor  by  number  and  quan- 
titv.  from  the  several  county  clerks,  and  the  county 
clerk  shall  be  responsible  therefor,  and  shall  account 
for  the  same  to  the  Controller  of  State  every  three 
months  after  receipt  thereof. 

SEC.  3.  The  licenses  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
issued  as  follows  : 

1st.  To  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  a 
l)ona  fide  resident  of  the  State  of  California,  upon  the 
payment  of  one  dollar. 

2d.  To  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  the  State  of  California,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  ten  dollars. 

3d.  To  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

SBC.  1.  Every  person  applying  for  and  procuring 
a  license  as  herein  provided  shall  give  to  the  county 
clerk  or  State  Hoard  of  Fish  Commissioners,  his  name 
and  resident  address,  which  information  shall  be  by  the 
clerk  or  board  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  provided  by  said  State  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, together  with  a  statement  of  the  date  of  issu- 
ance and  number  of  license  issued  to  such  person,  and 
a  description  of  such  person,  by  age,  height,  race,  and 
color  of  the  eyes  and  hair. 

Skc  5.  All  licenses  issued  as  herein  provided  shall 
be  valid,  and  shall  authorize  the  person  to  whom 
issued,  to  hunt,  pursue  and  kill  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals during  the  open  season  fixed  therefor  by  law,  on 
and  from  the  first  day  of  July  until  the  date  of  expira- 
tion stamped  thereon,  but  no  license  shall  continue  in 
force  for  a  period  longer  than  one  year. 

Skc.  6.  All  moneys  collected  for  licenses  as  pro- 
vided herein,  and  all  fines  collected  for  violation  of 
the  provisions  thereof,  shall  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  and  credited  to  the  game  preservation  fund. 

Skc.  7.  Not  more  than  one  license  shall  be  issued 
to  any  one  person  for  the  same  fiscal  year,  except 
upon  an  affidavit  by  the  applicant  that  the  one  issued 
has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  no  license  issued  as 
herein  provided  shall  t>e  transferable  or  used  by  any 
other  person  than  the  one  to  whom  it  was  issued. 

Sec.  6.  Every  person  having  a  license  as  provided 
herein,  who  while  hunting  or  killing  game,  refuses 
*o  exhibit  such  license  upon  demand  of  any  officer 
authorized  to  enforce  the  game  laws  of  the  State,  or 
any  peace  officer  of  the  State,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor ;  and  every  person  lawfully  having  such 
license,  who  transfers  or  disposes  of  the  same  to 
another  person  to  be  used  as  a  hunting  license,  shall 
forfeit  the  same. 

Skc.  9.  Every  person  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

Sec.  10.    Duties  of  State  officers. 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  on  his  own  lands  hunts,  pursues  or 
kills  any  of  the  wild  birds  or  animals  protected  by  the 
laws  of  this  State. 

Skc.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
on  and  after  July  1st,  1907. 

I.ICKXSKS  MADE  EASY. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  residing  at  a  distance 
from  the  county  seat,  and  to  save  them  time  and  ex- 
I>ense,  the  Commission  has  had  prepared  hunter's 
application  blanks,  which  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing request  for  the  same  to  the  county  clerk  of 
your  county,  or  to  the  Fish  Commission,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco.   On  receipt  of  the  application,  properly  filled 


out,  enclosing  money  order,  the  hunter's  license  will 
be  promtply  forwarded  to  the  desired  address 

California  Fish  Commission, 

Charles  A.  Vogelsang, 

Chief  1  teputy. 

Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco. 


The  Swineyard. 


The  Ballad  of  Poland-China. 

[Tunc:    While  H'c  Were  Marching  Through  Giorgio,] 

"  Corn  is  King  in  Iowa,''  the  poet  sweetly  sings, 

Hut  corn  is  only  food  for  those  who  truly  are  the  kings, 

I'm  the  chap  that  pays  the  rent  and  in  the  money  brings, 

When  I  go  to  market  in  Chicago. 
Make  way!    Make  way!    for  Poland  and  his  kin! 
Make  way!    Make  way!    I  bring  the  shekels  in, 
I  make  the  farmer's  countenance  expand  into  a  grin, 

When  I  take  the  train  for  Chicago. 

Iowa  is  beautiful,  the  fairest  of  the  States, 
The  land  where  corn  and  clover  grow — they  think  they're 
potentates, 

But  they  are  only  grown  for  me,  the  farmer  calculates, 

For  I  take  them  both  to  Chicago. 
Make  way!    Make  way!    for  Poland's  palace  car, 
Make  way!    Make  way!    I'm  coining  from  afar, 
And  corn  and  clover  both  within  my  kingly  carcass  are, 
When  I  take  the  train  for  Chicago. 

Yellow  corn  is  fair  to  see,  it  has  the  glint  of  gold, 
Men  hear  the  yellow  metal  ring  whenever  it  is  sold, 
But  I  can  add  a  half  to  it  when  I  am  ten  months  old, 

If  you  will  send  it  through  me  to  Chicago. 
Come  on!    Come  on!    I'm  ready  for  the  job, 
Come  on!    Come  on! — with  all  except  the  cob, 
I'll  eat  till  I'm  as  corpulent  and  happy  as  a  squab, 

And  carry  it  to  market  in  Chicago. 

Epgenk  skcok,  lowa. 


Pure  or  Cross-Breeding  in  Hogs. 

Prof.  William  Diedrich  of  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  gives  in  the  National  Swine  Magazine  a  con- 
densed statement  of  policies  in  swine  breeding  : 

To  many  swine  breeders  the  question  of  cross  breed- 
ing is  an  all  important  one.  It  is  thought  that  by 
resorting  to  this  practice  success  is  sure  to  follow. 
Too  much  stress  is  sometimes  laid  upon  some  simple 
practice  which  is  supposed  to  cover  up  a  multitude  of 
evils  that  are  the  result  of  inattention  to  details  and 
the  pursuance  of  business  methods  that  otherwise  are 
bound  to  lead  to  failure.  It  is  thought  that  the  pursu- 
ance of  some  method  is  to  accomplish  what  otherwise 
would  l>e  accomplished  by  work  and  study.  Cross 
breeding  is  very  often  resorted  to  as  the  one  practice 
that  is  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  first  cross  animal  in 
swine  breeding  makes  a  good  feeder.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  if  cross  breeding  is  carried  further  than 
the  first  cross  one  rapidly  runs  into  inferior  stock. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  gained  by  cross  breeding  and 
what  are  the  advantages  of  pure  breeding? 

As  said  before,  the  first  cross  animal,  which  results 
from  mating  individuals  of  different  breeds,  is  usually 
a  good  feeder  and  one  that  will  develop  into  a  good 
specimen  for  the  butcher's  block.  How  about  the  pig 
that  is  the  result  of  pure  breeding".'  If  this  is  not  a 
good  animal  for  the  butcher's  block  it  is  on  account  of 
the  ignorance  or  lack  of  judgment  of  the  breeder.  It 
is  true  that  a  pure  bred  pig  is  not  always  a  good  one. 
This  is  because  pigs  are  not  always  projierly  bred  and 
because  inferior  specimens  are  always  found  in  all 
kinds  of  breeding.  The  parent  stock  may  lie  improp- 
erly mated,  may  be  inbred  on  the  wrong  principles  or 
may  be  produced  from  stock  that  has  been  bred  accord- 
ing to  wrong  ideals — ideals  that  are  not  conducive  to 
the  production  of  the  best  kind  of  market  animals. 
Where  these  conditions  exist  it  is  true  that  improve- 
ment may  be  made  by  cross  breeding,  but  this  may 
also  be  done  by  good  pure  breeding. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  practising  pure 
breeding  are  as  follows  :  Suppose  that  a  crop  of  two 
hundred  pigs  are  produced.  Only  one-half,  or  one 
hundred  of  them,  will  be  sow  pigs,  from  which  may 
lie  selected  the  gilts  that  are  to  be  put  into  the  herd  for 
future  service.  Out  of  the  other  hundred  pigs  may  be 
selected  a  herd  boar  for  future  use. 

According  to  one  of  the  laws  of  breeding,  like  pro- 
duces like.  Is  this  true  or  untrue?  Of  all  the  pigs 
ever  seen  by  any  one  individual,  or  by  all  individuals 
combined,  were  there  ever  two  that  looked  just  alike? 
The  writer  has  never  seen  two  such  pigs.  It  may, 
then,  be  said  that  the  above  mentioned  law  is  not  true, 
in  a  detailed  way  it  is  not,  but  in  a  general  way  it  is. 
Any  species  will  always  produce  its  own  kind. 

Another  law  in  breeding,  namely,  the  law  of  varia- 
tion, brings  into  play  its  influence,  which  is  a  import- 
ant one.  There  are  always  variations  from  the 
average  of  the  species.  The  great  numl>er  of  the 
offspring  will  lie  nearer  to  the  general  average  of  the 
race,  some  being  better  and  others  poorer,  and  as  one 


recedes  from  the  general  average  the  number  of  sjieci- 
mens  gradually  decreases,  and  decreases  more  rapidly 
as  the  distance  from  the  general  average  increases. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  with  a  large  number  of  siiecimcns 
it  Is  i>ossible  to  expect  a  few  very  good  ones  along  with 
a  few  very  i>oor  ones  and  a  large  number,  of  average 
specimens. 

Suppose  that  a  straight  line  represents  the  average 
of  a  breed,  the  upper  side  of  the  line  representing  those 
that  are  better  and  the  lower  side  those  that  are  i>oorer; 
then  the  one  hundred  pigs  of  each  sex  mentioned  above- 
on  account  of  the  law  of  variation,  will  occupy  a  space 
on  both  sides  of  this  line  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  A 
considerable  number  of  pigs  will  l>e  somewhere  near 
the  axis  of  the  circle,  representing  the  average  of  the 
the  breed.  A  smaller  number  will  be  a  little  farther 
above  the  axis,  while  an  equal  number  will  be  equally 
distant  below  the  axis.  A  still  smaller  number  will 
be  better  than  those  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the 
circle,  while  again  an  equal  number  will  occupy  a 
space  equally  distant  on  the  lower  side  of  the  line,  rep- 
resenting those  that  are  not  so  good.  Thus  as  one 
recedes  from  the  line  representing  the  average  of  the 
breed  the  number  of  pigs  decreases,  those  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  line  being  better  and  those  on  the  lower 
aide  l>eing  poorer. 

In  the  practice  of  pure  breeding  a  breeder  can  go  to 
his  herd  and  select  those  that  apj>ear  in  the  upj>er 
regions  on  the  upper  side  of  this  imaginary  line  to  use 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  by  so  doing,  instead  of 
staying  on  the  same  plane,  he  it  gradually  but  surely 
improving  his  herd  step  by  step,  by  raising  the  line 
around  which  his  pigs  will  revolve,  which  represents 
the  general  average.  The  larger  the  scale  upon  which 
one  operates  the  greater  is  his  opportunity  for  selecting 
good  individuals  for  breeding  puri>oses,  and  the  greater 
will  l>e  the  improvement  year  by  year. 

In  cross  breeding  this  opportunity  is  entirely  lost 
because  the  cross  bred  offspring  cannot  Ik-  used  for 
future  breeding  operations.  In  such  a  practice  one 
must  either  maintain  a  small  pure  bred  herd  in  order 
to  breed  his  breeding  stock,  and  in  such  a  case  he  must 
retain  the  bad  and  indifferent  as  well  as  the  good 
specimens,  or  else  he  must  depend  upon  his  breeding 
stock  from  some  other  breeder,  and  in  such  a  case  he 
must  l>e  content  with  other  than  the  best  specimens, 
because  no  reliable  breeder  will  sell  such,  but  will  keep 
them  for  his  own  herd. 

Thus,  I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  and  everything  to  Ih>  lost  by 
cross  breeding,  and  everything  to  be  gained  and 
not  dug  to  be  lost  in  pure  breeding. 


Angora  Goats. 


California  Mohair. 


By  S.  H.  Hollings  In  the  American  sheep  Hreeder. 

Quite  recently  I  gave  an  article  on  American  mohair 
calling  the  attention  of  readers  to  the  deficient  charac- 
teristics of  a  large  American  shipment  which  had  been 
made  by  a  New  York  dealer  to  a  Bradford  house. 
There  was  nothing  about  that  shipment  which  could 
in  the  least  impress  Users  here  in  a  favorable  way, 
many  actually  saying  that  if  America  could  not  grow 
better  mohair  than  that,  the  sooner  it  abandoned  the 
job  the  better.  I  said  at  the  time  that  had  impressions 
once  made  took  a  good  deal  of  eradicating,  and  the 
pity  is  that  some  real  tip-top  stuff  was  not  sent  to 
"  leaven"  the  whole  lump.  However,  that  America 
can  produce  something  resectable,  something  side- 
able  and  good  is  shown  by  three  very  good  samples 
received  the  other  day  from  Messrs.  C.  P.  Bailey  & 
Sons  Company,  the  well-known  Califomian  firm  of 
Angora  goat  breeders. 

Sample  No.  1  is  from  a  five-year  old  buck,  and  lam 
very  much  surprised  to  see  such  a  good  sample.  It  is 
not  over  strong  in  quality  considering  that  it  is  a 
buck's  fieece  and  five  years'  of  age.  I  have  seen 
many  a  worse  from  the  Cape  at  half  that  age,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  kemp  to  he  found.  I  certainly  call 
it  good  useful  hair,  and  if  no  worse  is  grown  for  an 
old  buck's  fleece  it  will  do  nicely.  The  length  of  the 
staple  is  a  good  7  inches,  and  well  suited  for  spinning 
into  an  average  count  of  yarn.  It  will  sort  into  what 
is  known  here  in  Bradford  as  good  8's  to  4's,  and  re- 
sembles very  much  the  character  of  ordinary  ( 'ape 
firsts.  It  is  very  little  stained  indeed  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
practically  free.  For  mohair  I  consider  it  a  very  gowl 
style,  but  if  a  little  more  lustre  could  he  bred  Into  this 
staple  it  would  be  an  improvement.  Still,  when  it  is 
scoured  it  will  l>e  a  good  color,  bright  and  clean,  and 
about  equal  to  the  big  bulk  of  the  mohair  grown  in 
South  Africa.  ( )ne  does  not  observe  that  rough,  strong, 
w  iry  api>earanee  which  some  bucks'  fleeces  manifest 
when  they  are  getting  on,  and  this  quality  should  l>e 
maintained.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  wrinkle  in  the 
staple,  and  it  possesses  sound  combing  and  spinning 
properties.  I  like  the  fleece  very  much  and  think 
that  the  progeny  of  this  buck  should  be  good,  esjie- 
claHy  if  mated  with  does  a  little  finer  in  quality  and  a 
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little  more  lustre.  The  fleece  as  a  whole  is  good  and 
creditable. 

Sample  No.  2  is  from  a  two-year-old  buck,  and 
shows  very  much  finer  characteristics  than  No.  1. 
The  hair  is  very  soft,  in  fact  I  was  going  to  say 
a  little  too  soft,  but  that  can  hardly  be  if  there 
are  other  first-class  characteristics  present.  It  is  im- 
possible to  find  any  fault  with  this  fleece  unless  it  be 
a  little  wanting  in  lustre,  all  the  fleeces  lacking  just  a 
little  here.  The  sample  in  question  is  a  decided  im- 
provement on  No.  1,  but  three  years'  difference  in  age 
is  bound  to  have  some  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
fleece.  Here  we  have  about  an  eight-inch  staple,  and 
for  quality  I  call  it  fully  equal  to  good  Turkey.  There 
is  hardly  that  brightness,  simply  because  the  nature  of 
the  country  upon  which  the  buck  has  been  runniug 
must  tell  a  little  against  this  special  feature.  From 
what  I  have  seen  I  hardly  think  that  the  American 
climate  will  grow  such  lustrous  mohair  as  Beybazar, 
Angora,  and  Eskishear  districts  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
one  would  have  to  go  a  very  long  way  before  finding 
a  buck's  fleece  to  beat  this  No.  2.  1  am  open  to  con- 
fess that  I  like  it  very  much,  and  those  users  who 
have  seen  it  on  this  side  speak  very  freely  of  its  sound, 
useful  manufacturing  properties.  There  is  a  good  deal 
to  recommend  it.  Its  quality  is  5's,  there  is  a  splendid 
length  and  a  complete  absence  of  all  kemps.  For  the 
manufacture  of  dress  goods  and  the  best  classes  of 
mohair  dress  fabrics  it  would  be  hard  to  beat,  and  it 
will  go  through  all  the  varied  processes  of  manufacture 
and  produce  real  excellent  goods.  I  should  not  have 
thought  had  I  not  been  told  that  this  No.  2  is  a  buck's 
fleece,  there  being  a  complete  absence  of  strong,  robust 
quality.  The  mohair  trade  does  not  appreciate  this, 
simply  because  it  will  not  spin  into  such  fine  yarns. 
The  staples  wrinkle  and  curl  in  a  beautiful  manner, 
and  without  doubt  its  character  is  really  good.  What 
this  Angora  buck  shears  would  have  been  interesting 
information,  and  from  all  appearances  it  will  clip  a 
nice  weight.  This  fleece  is  fully  up  to  the  best  Cape 
firsts,  and  is  about  on  a  par  with  good  average  Turkey. 
If  the  owners  could  by  some  method  breed  into  the 
animal  or  its  progeny  a  little  more  brightness  and 
lustre,  then  its  quality  would  be  vastly  improved,  but 
that  is  a  question  outside  my  tackling.  I  like  the 
sample  very  much  ;  it  is  well  grown,  and  as  far  as  one 
can  see  is  about  all  that  one  can  desire.  There  is 
plenty  of  length  and  the  staples  are  well  grown  and 
developed. 

Sample  No.  :i  is  from  a  ten-months'-old  doe  kid,  and 
it  is  delightful.  There  is  "  breed  "  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious,  and  I  call  it  well  up  to  Turkey  or 
Cape  kids.  It  is  beautifully  soft,  extremely  well 
grown  and  us  fine  as  almost  any  man  could  wish.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  kemp,  and  the  staple 
wrinkles  and  curls  as  kids  ought  to  do.  This  isasure 
sign  of  quality.  No  user  of  mohair  ever  likes  to  see 
staples  long  and  straight,  this  indicating  a  lack  of 
quality  and  spinning  property.  This  kid  sample  is  a 
real  typical  one,  and  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the 
owners  have  a  correct  conception  of  what  mohair 
should  be.  Here  again  a  little  more  lustre  would  be 
an  advantage,  but  apart  from  that  the  sample  is  per- 
fect. Any  one  wanting  a  real  superfine  yarn  for  dress 
goods  purposes  cannot  beat  the  one  in  question,  and  if 
the  entire  ttock  shows  anything  like  the  regularity  of 
this  sample,  then  it  will  do.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
each  sample  weighs  nearly  one  pound,  so  that  there  is 
something  to  look  at.  So  many  American  Angora 
goat  breeders  send  me  two  or  three  staples  that  they 
offer  me  no  safe  criterion  upon  which  to  judge  the 
real  character  of  the  whole  fleece,  but  the  three  now 
under  discussion  give  one  a  chance  of  handling  fully 
and  comparing  minutely  the  different  characteristics 
which  the  fleeces  show.  Summing  up  my  report,  I 
unhesitatingly  say  that  all  three  are  very  good  in- 
deed, they  are  a  credit  to  the  owners,  and  I  am  afraid 
one  will  go  farther  and  fare  worse  before  seeing  others 
so  regular  in  quality  and  so  well  grown.  A  little  more 
lustre  would  be  an  advantage,  and  no  doubt  this  will 
be  improved  upon  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  Hem,  Meaning  of  Lustre. — I  have  judged 
the  above  samples  entirely  in  the  natural  state,  and 
not  scoured  a  staple.  I  am  certain  each  one  will  come 
a  good  color  and  be  bright  and  clean.  At  the  same 
time  lustre  or  brightness  is  an  important  characteristic 
in  mohair  and  it  should  never  be  absent.  Next  to 
silk  it  is  the  brightest  animal  fiber  that  is  known,  and 
the  more  lustrous  mohair  is,  the  more  valuable.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  seen  good  Beybazar  mohair  knows 
what  lustre  means,  and  all  Angora  goat  breeders  the 
wide  world  over  should  look  well  to  this  property. 
Nobody  wants  a  dull,  dead  staple,  like  that  of  wool, 
and  whether  it  be  Cape  or  American  mohair,  it  should 
be  bright  the  whole  length  of  the  staple. 


The  Field. 


What  Hay-Press  Men  Say  About  Hay. 

Hay  press  men  seldom  rise  to  address  the  public 
along  the  lines  of  their  business,  and  when  they  do 
speak  wider  listening  may  be  expected  because  of  the 


infrequeucy  of  the  sound.  According  to  the  Gridley 
Herald,  the  Hay  Press  Owners'  Association  of  Butte 
county  has  made  a  study  of  hay,  especially  of  hay 
that  has  been  down  in  the  rain,  and  arrives  at  several 
interesting  conclusions. 

The  acreage  of  grain  hay  being  cut  this  year  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  much  larger 
than  usual,  and  the  yield  is  fair,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  In  addition  to  this,  the  prospect  is  that 
good  hay  will  bring  a  price  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
because  hay  is  good  when  cut  that  it  will  be  good 
when  put  on  the  market.  The  quality  of  hay  depends 
more  on  the  way  it  is  cured  than  on  the  variety  of 
grass  from  which  it  is  cut. 

The  Hay  Press  Owners'  Association  is  offering  some 
very  timely  suggestions,  which,  if  heeded,  will  increase 
the  yield  of  hay  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  and  in  addi- 
tion will  improve  the  quality  so  that  it  will  command 
at  least  one  dollar  a  ton  more  that  that  usually  pro- 
duced in  this  part  of  the  State. 

Cut  all  grain  hay  at  the  very  climax  of  its  growth, 
or  just  as  it  begins  to  ripen.  Rake  and  bunch  it  as 
soon  after  it  is  cut  as  possible.  Just  as  soon  as  these 
small  bunches  are  dry  enough,  push  them  together 
with  a  large  buck-rake  into  bunches  of  from  1,200  to 
1,500  pounds.  If  these  large  bunches  are  properly 
rounded  and  topped  out  with  hand-forks,  the  hay  will 
be  comparatively  safe  both  from  the  rains  and  from 
the  heat,  and  will  not  bleach  materially  untill  mid- 
summer. If  it  is  intended  that  the  hay  shall  remain 
in  the  field  until  autumn  or  late  summer,  it  should  be 
put  into  large  stacks  as  soon  after  shocking  as  possible, 
before  it  becomes  too  dry. 

The  addition  of  a  little  salt  while  stacking  will  cause 
the  hay  to  retain  much  of  its  natural  color  and  mois- 
ture and  thus  add  materially  to  the  weight. 

Hay  that  is  to  be  baled  should  be  stacked  in  the 
level,  open  field,  with  ends  north  and  south,  and  no 
stack  should  contain  less  than  twenty-five  tons. 

A  press  can  easily  bail  thirty  tons  at  one  setting, 
and  every  move  a  press  makes  it  loses  two  dollars  in 
time.  The  Hay  Press  Owners'  Association  has  there- 
fore decided  to  make  an  additional  charge  of  one  dollar 
for  each  stack  baled  that  contains  less  than  fifteen 
tons. 

If  hay  is  damaged  by  rain,  it  should  be  stacked  as 
soon  after  as  possible.  If  a  liberal  amount  of  salt  is 
used,  small  wet  bunches  going  in  with  the  dry  will  do 
no  harm.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  much  better 
than  if  left  until  all  is  thoroughly  dry. 

The  baling  charge  this  season  is  $2.50  a  ton,  the 
same  price  as  prevailed  at  the  close  of  last  season. 
The  association  is  writing  the  farmers  to  endeavor  to 
put  up  their  hay  iu  good  condition,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  any  additional  charges. 


Dry  Farming  in  New  Mexico. 

The  latest  exhortation  to  dry  farming  comes  from 
New  Mexico.  We  desire  our  readers  to  peruse  it  with 
a  view  to  what  we  have  often  claimed,  that  the  meth- 
ods are  simply  those  California  long  ago  demonstrated 
to  be  good.  The  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station  has 
just  published  Bulletin  No.  61,  entitled  "  Dry  Farming 
in  New  Mexico."  The  bulletin  deals  with  dry  farm- 
ing methods  and  recites  some  results  obtained  by  dry 
farming  in  New  Mexico.    It  says: 

The  interest  in  dry  farming  continues  to  grow. 
Throughout  the  northern  half  of  the  Territory  and  in 
several  sections  of  the  central  and  southern  portion, 
much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  this  subject.  The 
influx  of  immigrants  into  the  Territory,  resulting  in 
the  settlement  of  large  areas  in  the  dry  farming  dis- 
tricts, has  already  increased  the  number  of  persons 
who  desire  information  on  dry  farming  methods. 

The  principles  of  dry  farming  are  by  no  means  new 
to  agriculture.  The  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  tillage  are  the  same  the  world  over.  The  differ- 
ences appear  only  in  the  varying  conditions  of  soil, 
water,  climate,  etc.  For  example,  under  dry  farming 
conditions  we  cannot,  as  under  irrigation,  substitute 
water  for  cultivation,  because  in  the  case  of  the  former 
there  is  no  excess  of  water  available. 

All  the  operations  of  dry  farming  cluster  around  two 
important  features,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  capa- 
cious water  storage  reservoir,  and  the  conservation  of 
the  soil  moisture  until  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
crop  can  make  the  best  use  of  it.  The  soil  must  be 
loosened  up  by  deep  plowing  so  as  to  permit  the  rain 
and  melting  snow  to  penetrate  it — not  a  single  drop 
being  allowed  to  run  away  over  the  surface.  After 
the  water  has  soaked  into  the  soil  it  must  be  prevented 
from  returning  to  the  surface,  to  be  evaporated  and 
lost.  Should  the  soil  be  left  rough  after  plowing,  a 
large  surface  will  be  exposed  to  the  air,  which  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  much  soil  moisture.  Leveling  the 
ground  at  once  after  plowing  will  result  in  the  least 
amount  of  surface  exposure  to  the  desiccating  power  of 
the  air  and  wind.  Very  much  less  moisture  will  be 
lost  from  a  smooth  surface  than  from  a  rough  surface. 
Furthermore,  pulverizing  the  surface  retards  the 
movement  towards  the  surface  of  the  moisture  in  the 


deeper  layers  of  the  soil.  Surface  cultivation  must  be 
continued  at  frequent  intervals,  not  only  until  the  crop 
is  planted  but  also  for  some  time  thereafter,  even  with 
the  cereals.  By  deep  plowing  and  level,  thorough, 
timely  cultivation  we  may  hope  to  succeed;  without 
them  we  surely  will  fail. 

Dry  farming  requires  strict  attention  to  detail,  and 
every  operation  must  be  performed  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  right  manner.  Neglect  is  intolerable,  and 
it  makes  not  the  least  difference  whatever,  whether 
the  neglect  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  of  carelessness. 
There  is  only  one  road  leading  to  success  in  dry  farm- 
ing, and  that  is,  to  know  the  underlying  principles 
governing  tillage  and  unhesitatingly  to  practice  meth- 
ods which,  by  repeated  trials,  have  demonstrated  their 
soundness. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


The  Question  of  Late  Hatching. 

On  this  subject,  which  has  been  discussed  freely  in 
our  columns  during  the  last  two  months,  M.  R.  James 
gives  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal  the  following 
rather  discouraging  note:  "  Waiving  the  subject  of 
the  hatchability  and  rearability  of  chicks  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer,  let  us  consider  the  question,  '  Do 
late  hatches  pay?'  Certainly;  there  are  circumstances 
where  it  is  late  hatches  or  none  and  one  must  bring 
them  oft'  in  order  to  have  a  start  the  next  spring,  but 
the  established  poultry  raiser  on  commercial  lines  in 
California,  who  is  not  through  with  his  spring  hatches 
by  the  last  of  April,  is  not  up  to  his  business.  My 
experience  and  observation  impel  me  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  more  mischievous  practice  in  the  poultry 
yard  than  the  bringing  off  of  hatches  every  month  in 
the  year,  as  is  so  often  advised  by  poultry  writers;  and 
that  on  the  large  hatches,  even  if  they  average  up 
well,  there  is  a  loss  that  is  never  made  good.  For 
instance:  In  the  writer's  yards  the  past  winter,  Leg- 
horn pullets  hatched  in  March  and  April  brought  iu 
an  average  of  $2.77  each  for  market  eggs  sold  during 
the  four  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
and  February.  Had  these  same  pullets  been  hatched 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  they  would  not  have  laid 
until  toward  spring,  as  pullets  do  not  come  to  maturity 
as  quickly  in  the  winter  months;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  $2.77  earned  by  each  would  never  be  realized  on 
those  birds.  Again,  consider  the  work  of  having  chicks 
always  on  hand;  the  increased  danger  of  insects  and 
disease;  the  ragged  appearance  of  the  yards;  the  bad 
effects  of  mixing  chickens  of  all  ages!  Several  hun- 
dred chicks,  with  proper  housing  may  be  cared  for  as 
easily  as  several  dozen,  and  when  they  have  reached 
the  roosting  stage  they  are  out  of  the  way  and  the 
poultryman  may  draw  an  easy  breath  and  devote 
more  of  his  time  to  cleaning  up  and  other  matters 
which  have  fallen  behind  in  the  stress  of  the  hatching 
season;  but,  alas,  for  the  one  who  is  always  beset  with 
a  lot  of  straggling  chicks!  I  can  not  think  of  one 
large,  commercial  plant  of  long  standing  that  fails  to 
close  out  its  hatches  in  the  early  spring;  but  the  ama- 
teur is  anxious  to  run  his  incubator  or  his  old  hens, 
for  all  that's  in  them — and  usually  has  great  results  to 
report,  but  they  generally  collapse  like  puff  balls. 
This  spring,  Miss  Carrington,  the  noted  White  Leg- 
horn fancier  of  Hay  wards,  who  has  been  in  commer- 
cial poultry  1!)  years,  showed  me  some  testimonial 
letters  as  to  results  of  hatching  eggs  shipped  from  her 
yards.  '  It  is  certainly  very  satisfactory  to  receive 
such  letters,'  she  remarked,  and  added  with  a  smile, 
4  but,  really,  I  don't  know  how  they  do  it,  for  I  myself 
never  get  such  hatches.'  'Amateurs  always  get  the 
phenomenal  hatches,'  I  laughingly  replied.  1  When 
they  have  been  in  the  business  longer  they  will  come 
down  to  ordinary  things  like  the  rest  of  us.'  " 


The  Romance  of  a  California  Ostrich  Farmer. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Rydall,  of  Los  Angeles,  publishes  in  the 
American  Cultivator  an  account  of  Edwin  Cawston's 
career  as  a  California  ostrich  grower.  As  his  work 
with  the  birds  has  been  frequently  outlined  in  our 
columns,  a  sketch  of  the  personal  side  of  his  enterprise 
will  be  welcome. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  young  man  came  from  England 
to  California  to  see  the  world.  His  father  had  given 
him  money  to  tour  the  United  States,  to  see  Niagara 
Falls  and  all  the  wonders  of  this  vast  continent.  He 
journeyed  on  to  the  Falls  and  to  Buffalo,  and  while 
riding  along  quietly  in  a  Pullman  car  his  eyes  fell 
on  a  magazine  lying  on  one  of  the  car  chairs;  he  picked 
it  up  and  there  read  an  account  of  the  British  ostrich 
feather  industry  in  South  Africa,  how  large  the  busi- 
ness was,  how  great  the  profits  and  how  easy  it  was 
for  the  English  ostrich  farmer  in  Africa  to  assemble 
his  flocks  of  ostriches  every  year  and  cut  off  the  long 
plumes  of  the  ostriches  and  sell  them  to  the  brokers 
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for  $5  each.  He  became  so  interested  in  the  business 
that  be  decided  that  California  was  a  good  place  to 
grow  ostriches,  and  therefore,  taking  a  ticket  hack  to 
New  York,  he  forsook  his  plan  of  meandering  around 
the  United  States  as  an  English  tourist  and  soon  was 
on  the  steamer  bound  for  England. 

The  father  of  this  lad  was  not  so  hopeful  of  the 
future,  but,  being  rich,  he  could  easily  spend  $10,000 
to  please  his  boy,  and  this  he  did.  Thereupon  the  lad, 
Edwin  Cawsto'n  by  name,  set  out  for  Africa,  and  in 
due  time  arrived  in  Cape  Town.  There  he  found  that 
the  Colonial  (iovernment  had  imposed  an  export  tax 
of  $500  per  bird  on  all  ostriches  taken  away  from 
Africa.  He  was  not  discouraged,  for  he  was  a  brave 
lad  and  had  lots  of  ambition.  He  took  the  train  for 
Natal  and  there  arrived  in  several  days,  and  found 
another  colony  just  about  to  pass  the  same  kind  of 
laws.  So  he  hurried  up,  and  with  his  $10,000  soon 
had  50  ostriches  on  the  seashore  ready  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States.  He  bought  them  from  a  Boer 
farmer  and  was  all  night  driving  them  from  some 
inland  place  to  the  seashore. 

And  here  difficulties  began  to  multiply.  There  was 
no  steamer  running  from  Natal  to  America;  there 
were  few  carpenters  in  the  settlement,  and  there  was 
very  little  hardware.  He  had  to  have  suitable  pens 
for  the  ostriches,  so  he  chartered  a  Swedish  bark 
called  the  Krona,  that  lay  in  the  offing  waiting  for 
something  to  do,  and  soon  hired  all  the  carpenters  in 
the  town  to  make  the  pens  for  the  ostriches.  He  tele- 
graphed to  towns  50  miles  away  for  all  the  nails  they 
had,  and  found  some  lumber  that  would  do  to  make 
stalls  for  the  ostriches.  But  the  Legislature  was  in 
session  at  the  court  house,  and  he  knew  that  they 
were  soon  to  pass  a  law  charging  everybody  who  took 
an  ostrich  out  of  the  district  to  foreign  lands  $500.  He 
had  to  hurry.  British  gold  is  a  powerful  thing  all  the 
world  over,  as  history  shows,  and  this  time  it  did  the 
work.  He  promised  everybody  more  money  if  they 
would  hurry,  and  they  hurried.  The  carpenters  soon 
had  the  hold  of  the  vessel  ready  for  the  ostriches. 
Provisions  were  bought  from  the  farmers  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  ship  was  soon  well  supplied  with 
cabbages,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  every- 
thing that  was  good  for  the  greedy  ostriches.  They 
set  sail  on  the  very  day  that  the  Boer  Legislature 
passed  the  law  about  ostriches,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  Edwin  ( 'awston  chuckled  inwardly  and  outwardly 
as  he  surveyed  the  little  town  from  the  distant  hori- 
zon. Three  months  they  lingered  on  the  bosom  of  the 
restless  Atlantic,  and  while  doing  so  they  stopi>ed  at 
St  Helena,  where  Napoleon  was  confined  by  the 
British,  and  took  in  some  fresh  vegetables. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  Galveston,  after  six  birds 
had  died  from  over-eating,  or  from  falling  on  their 
necks  and  smothering  while  the  ship  was  rolling. 
Edwin  Cawston  had  placed  a  lot  of  sand  in  the  hold, 
and  every  day  he  and  his  men  walked  the  birds  up 
and  down  and  persuaded  them  they  were  on  their 
native  desert.  As  the  ostriches  crossed  the  gang 
plank  at  Galveston,  one  of  them  fell  down  dead;  this 
was  either  joy  at  getting  off  the  rolling  sea,  or  delight 
in  arriving  at  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  home  of 
the  free.  He  got  the  birds  on  the  railway  cars  and 
started  for  California.  As  they  passed  along,  the  dark- 
ies in  the  cotton  fields  of  Texas  would  run  away 
screaming,  forthey  thought  a  lot  of  devils  hadarrived, 
seeing  the  ostriches  sticking  their  long  necks  out  of 
the  top  of  the  cars. 

He  got  to  Los  Angeles  and  opened  a  menagerie  of 
his  ostriches  and  a  lot  of  wild  cats,  mountain  lions, 
skunks,  opossums,  and  other  carnivora.  His  father 
kept  sending  him  money,  for  he  thought  he  needed  it, 
and  he  did.  The  tourists  who  visit  California  did  not 
go  in  crowds  to  see  his  show;  they  would  not  buy  his 
ostrich  feathers,  and,  sad  to  relate,  his  ostriches  began 
to  die.  So  he  was  wise;  he  closed  the  menagerie,  sold 
his  smelling  carnivora  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash 
and  went  to  live  on  a  country  farm,  16  miles  from  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  lingered  for  11  years,  living  on  the 
remittances  sent  to  him  regularly  by  his  good  papa. 

Hut  the  longest  lane  has  a  turning.  Five  years  ago 
he  found  himself  proprietor  of  200  native  California 
ostriches,  the  descendants  of  the  40  African  ostriches 
he  had  accompanied  across  the  sea,  but  the  imports 
had  all  passed  away.  He  had  a  large  stock  of  ostrich 
feathers  he  found  he  could  not  sell  to  the  ladies  of  Cal- 
ifornia, for  they  preferred  those  direct  from  Africa. 
The  ruralists  near  the  farm  gazed  upon  him  wonder- 
ingly,  for  they  did  not  see  how  a  man  could  make 
money  out  of  ostriches.  Five  years  ago  he  began  to 
advertise  his  ostrich  feathers  in  the  great  feminine 
magazines  of  the  land,  and  soon  the  letters  came  filled 
with  money  to  be  exchanged  for  ostrich  feathers 
from  thousands  of  women. 


Trap-Guns  Are  Illegal. 

It  is  stated,  says  a  Duningan  correspondent  of  a 
Woodland  exchange,  that  a  certain  farmer  in  this 
locality  has  a  shotgun  set  in  his  chickenhouse.  Any 
one  opening  the  door  would  be  shot  to  death.  Now, 
it  happens  that  an  old  man  who  recently  went  to  do 
chores  on  this  farm,  not  being  told  of  the  penetration, 
came  near  to  being  shot.    Had  it  not  been  for  a  warn- 
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ing  cry,  given  on  the  instant,  he  would  have  become 
:i  victim.  The  idea  held  by  this  farmer,  that  he  has  a 
right  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleases  on  his  own  premises, 
does  not  hold  good  in  this  instance.  It  is  also  said  a 
number  of  disinterested  persons  have  known  of  this 
gun  being  set  for  a  long  time.  Had  this  old  man  been 
shot,  or  any  other  person  or  l>east;  even  a  thief,  each 
of  those  who  had  knowledge  of  the  scheme  would  have 
become  accessory. 


Fruit  Preservation. 


Pickling  and  Canning  of  Olives  for  Home  Use. 

Hy  Mr.  II.  J.  Makshai.i.  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 

Escondido,  San  Diego  County. 

Gur  object  in  this  paper  is  to  speak  of  pickling  and 
canning  olives  for  family  use  only,  but  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  source 
from  whence  we  get  the  material  to  work  with,  that 
is,  the  tree  and  kind  of  tree. 

Yakikties. — It  seems  the  pioneers  of  these  parts 
had  a  mania  for  trying  every  kind  of  olive  that  had  a 
name.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  us  of  this  day 
that  they  did.  By  their  experience  we  have  found 
out  that  there  are  only  about  two  kinds  that  are  worth 
caring  for  in  this  locality. 

I  will  make  bold  to  say  the  Mission  in  low  places 
and  the  Manzanillo  for  the  foothills,  complete  the  list 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  Mission,  in  a  deep, 
rich  soil,  and  a  warm  place,  outranks  all  others,  but 
we  can't  all  have  such  land,  therefore  we  must  look 
for  something  adapted  to  our  particular  wants  and 
conditions.  The  Manzanillo,  with  all  its  j>erversities, 
is  the  tree. 

Some  say  we  have  tried  the  Manzanillo  and  find  it 
no  good.  Perhaps  this  is  true  in  some  cases.  We  will 
not  try  to  treat  olive  trees  under  the  varied  conditions 
that  have  come  under  our  own  observations,  to  Bay 
nothing  about  what  others  think — space  and  time  will 
not  permit.  We  will  briefly  give  our  own  little  expe- 
rience : 

About  twelve  years  ago  we  were  fortunate  in  buy- 
ing mostly  Manzanillos,  with  instructions  from  the 
nurseryman  to  head  them  up  about  four  and  one-half 
feet,  but  after  a  time  we  found  the  tree  would  not 
grow  that  way,  so  we  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and 
let  the  thing  grow  where  it  seemed  nature  intended  it 
should — or  would  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary. 
The  result  was  the  tree  headed  all  the  way  from  the 
ground  up  to  three  or  four  feet,  we  remedied  thissome 
later  on  by  breaking  off  a  lower  limb,  or  fork,  as  the 
tree  spread  out  in  size. 

About  the  time  my  experience  commenced  with  the 
olive,  California  came  very  near  voting  the  tree  and 
fruit  a  failure  in  the  State.  But  little  information 
was  given  out  through  the  usual  channels  of  horticul- 
ture, etc.,  for  some  years.  Many  trees  were  pulled  out, 
and  nearly  all  were  neglected. 

Pruning  is  very  important,  next  to  getting  the  right 
kind  of  tree.  It  is  all  important  to  secure  large,  uni- 
form fruit  for  pickles.  We  use  the  shears  vigorously 
and  constantly  on  the  sprouts  as  fast  as  they  come. 
After  harvesting  the  crop,  take  out  all  the  dead  limbs, 
thin  out  below  where  the  limli-  appear  too  thick  to 
fruit  well.  We  treat  the  top  similar  to  a  lemon  tree, 
only  not  quite  so  much  so.  Cut  out  all  the  water 
shoots,  and  all  other  limbs  that  are  trying  to  reach  out 
heavenward.  Bring  the  tree  down  to  a  fairly  sym- 
metrical shape.  The  aim  is  to  reduce  the  whole  tree 
to  a  hearing  wood,  and  not  so  high  but  we  can  do  our 
picking  off  a  six-foot  step-ladder. 

With  reasonable  care,  a  little  water,  some  stable 
manure,  cultivation,  etc.,  we  are  able  to  get  about 
ten  gallons  of  good  picking  olives,  and  a  gallon  or  so 
of  oil  from  a  ten-year-old  tree.  This  plan  of  treatment 
is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  Mission. 

Pickling. — Picking  olives  for  pickles  is  a  careful, 
slow  job,  when  rightly  done.  We  divide  the  job  into 
about  four  picklings,  or  as  fast  as  the  olives  reach  a 
proper  condition  of  ripeness.  When  the  berries  reach 
that  beautiful  purple  reddish  cast,  they  have  acquired 
all  the  oil  they  will  ever  get,  and  make  the  l>est  pickles 
and  oil.  Handle  with  care.  Every  bruise  makes  a 
black  spot.  Drop  the  fruit  in  a  bucket  of  water  as  it 
is  picked  from  the  tree,  and  don't  get  too  much  bulk 
in  one  vessel. 

Many  of  our  neighbors  have  pickled  olives  and  per- 
haps some  resent  the  idea  of  being  told  how  to  do  a 
thing  they  knew  so  well.  However,  we  will  exchange 
ideas,  and  maybe  we  will  be  all  the  wiser. 

I  got  all  the  literature  I  could  find  on  the  subject, 
which,  by  the  way,  in  the  light  of  further  information 
and  experience,  seems  a  little  crude.  Berkeley  Bulle- 
tin Circular  No.  24  gave  us  a  system  to  work  on. 

We  will  try  to  simplify  the  processing  by  doing 
away  with  all  per  cents,  fractions,  etc. 

Supposing  now  the  olive  is  picked,  cleaned,  sorted, 
sized,  etc.,  and  in  a  suitable  number  of  earthen  jars 
for  lyeing.  Cse  these  proportions  :  One  pound  best 
concentrated  lye  to  five  gallons  of  cold  water  ;  stir  till 
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thoroughly  dissolved  ;  add  a  gallon  of  lye  water  to  a 
gallon  of  olives.  A  six-gallon  jar  will  hold  four  gal- 
lons of  olives;  leave  the  olives  in  the  lye  water  nine  I 
hours  (keep  covered).  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  dip  out 
one  and  try  it  a  little  sooner.  To  test,  take  an  olive, 
rinse  the  lye  off  in  clean  water,  press  l>etween  the 
thumbs  and  fingers  ;  if  the  pit  comes  out  like  a  free 
stone,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  free  from  bitter.  Hut  to 
make  doubly  sure,  rinse  the  pit  in  clean  water  and 
taste  it.  If  there  is  any  bitter  remaining,  leave  them 
in  the  lye  longer,  but  be  careful  not  te  let  them  get  too 
soft. 

This  is  the  crucial  test  to  get  them  lyed  just  enough 
and  not  too  much.  Here  is  where  most  failures  occur. 
Some  leave  too  much  bitter  in  ;  others  get  them  too 
soft.  Tasting  the  pit,  as  before  described,  is  a  sure  and 
easy  test. 

Draw  the  lye  water  off  immediately  the  bitter  is 
gone.  At  this  stage  the  olive  is  full  of  lye  and  a  little 
soft.  Gur  object  now  will  be  to  get  the  lye  out  and  the 
olive  firm.  Cold,  clear  water  is  the  best  means  of  re- 
moving the  lye.  Binse  them  about  three  times.  Bet- 
ter still,  if  we  have  a  small  hose  to  insert  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  and  let  the  water  run  over  the  top  for  a 
time,  in  the  meantime  stirring  gently  with  a  paddle 
that  has  the  corners  rounded  off  so  as  not  to  bruise  the 
olives.  In  no  case  try  to  stir  or  handle  the  fruit  unless 
the  vessel  is  full  of  water.  We  assume  the  bitter  is 
all  out  and  now  fill  the  vessels  up  with  water  contain- 
ing alwut  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  to  the  gallon.  Re- 
peat this  twice  in  two  days,  rinsing  with  clean  water 
l>etween  and  adding  a  little  more  salt  the  second  time. 
Third  day  dissolvea  heaping  pint  cupful  of  salt  to  five 
gallons  of  water ;  fill  up  with  this  and  rinse  as  l>efore 
in  two  days.  The  taste  is  an  infallible  test  as  before. 
If  the  olive  is  not  quite  firm  enough,  add  more  salt 
and  time  until  it  is  perfect. 

We  will  diverge  a  little  to  say  something  about  the 
par  excellence  of  the  olive  treated  so  as  to  retain  its 
numerous  native  virtues.  The  subsequent  and  follow- 
ing procession  is  followed  with  a  view  of  preserving 
that  splendid  native,  nutty  flavor.  That  is  always 
destroyed  by  oversalting  where  olives  are  put  up  to 
Bell  in  bulk. 

The  fad  for  a  black  pickled  olive,  or,  as  some  vainly 
assume,  a  California  ripe  olive,  is  a  delusion.  The  lye 
bleaches  all  the  color  out  of  the  best  fruit,  leaving  it  a 
pretty  olive  green. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  satisfactory  results 
out  of  the  dead  rij)e  fruit.  It  is  our  judgment  that 
the  olive  should  always  be  pickled  in  the  red  purple 
state,  both  for  pickles  and  oil. 

If  our  friends  have  followed  our  example  up  to  this 
stage,  they  have  an  oil  to  the  king's  taste.  If  it  is  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  try  again  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  canning  process. 

Canning. — The  lady  of  the  house  can  accomplish 
this  feat  herself,  but  we  will  assume  the  gentleman  is 
handy — two  can  do  it  more  economically  than  one,  as  J 
fuel  is  an  item  with  us. 

Necessaries  to  begin  with  :  A  cook  stove,  common 
wash-l>oiler,  two  teapots,  two  three-gallon  pails,  fuel,  ' 
etc.  Put  a  little  clean  straw  in  bottom  of  l«>iler  to 
prevent  scorching  ;  add  about  three  inches  of  water, 
mix  salt  water  in  the  buckets  as  l>efore — one  heaping 
pint  to  five  gallons — fill  the  teakettle  with  the  same  j 
and  let  boil.  In  the  meantime  the  fire  has  got  things 
booming. 

One  party  to  the  job  has  got  eight  sterilized  quart 
cans  tilled  with  fruit.  The  other  party  can  fill  them 
with  the  boiling  salt  water  out  of  the  ten-kettles,  and 
pick  them  up  with  a  pair  of  pincers  and  set  them  in 
the  boiler.  An  ordinary  boiler  will  hold  eight  quart  't 
cans. 

We  went  to  the  expense  of  getting  a  brewer's  ther- 
mometer, but  it  is  not  necessary.  With  a  little  judg- 
ment we  can  succeed  without  it.  Putting  the  cans  in 
the  boiler  reduces  the  temperature  some,  hut  if  the 
fire  is  hot  enough  to  resume  boiling  in  about  two 
minutes,  leave  them  in  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  tin 
water  boils  in  the  cans.  Olives  will  stand  212  Earen- 
heit,  and  a  little  more  won't  hurt,  but  that  i-  suffi- 
cient.  Take  the  cans  out  ami  use  sealing  wax,  the 
same  as  with  other  fruit  for  home  use.  Repeat  the 
above  process  until  the  job  is  finished. 


Handling  Beef  Calves  in  Oregon. 


Mr.  Frank  Brown  of  Yamhill  county,  Oregon,  gives 
his  method  with  beef  calves :  We  aim  to  have  the 
majority  of  our  calves  dropi>ed  in  the  fall.  Before 
calving  the  cow  is  put  in  a  box-stall  and  the  calf  left 
with  the  dam  at  all  times  for  the  first  two  months,  so 
it  can  suck  at  will,  it  has  been  my  experience  with 
young  calves  that  they  do  much  letter  when  the 
quantity  of  milk  and  time  to  be  suckled  are  left  to 
them  and  in  so  doing  we  are  rarely  troubled  with 
scours  or  stomach  disorder.  There  may  be  one  objec- 
tion to  this  method — that  is,  the  young  calf  is  not  able 
to  hike  all  the  milk  at  that  age. 

We  usually  turn  our  cow-  outside  a  few  hours  everj 
day  and  when  they  come  in  the  calf  will  usually  suck 
and  the  herdsman  is  on  hand  with  the  milk  pail  or  a 
good  hungry  calf,  as  there  are  few  herds  which  have 
not  a  few  calves  on  hand  at  all  times. 
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CONTRA  COSTA. 

Hay  Shipments. — Antioch  ledger: 
Tons  upon  tons  of  hay  are  being  sent  by 
water  and  our  farmers  are  enjoying  an 
era  of  properity.  In  fact,  at  times  the 
deliveries  have  been  faster  than  boats 
could  be  secured  to  take  it  away. 
While  everybody  marveled  at  the 
amount  being  hauled  to  the  wharf  last 
week,  the  present  one  has  seen  heavier 
shipments  made,  and  their  are  hun- 
dreds of  tons  to  come.  Prices  recently 
have  ranged  around  $12  per  ton  for 
volunteer,  although  several  sold  at  $13 
and  $13.50.  A  few  disposed  of  their 
crops  for  $11.50,  but  these  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  For  the  best  grade  as 
high  as  $15  and  $18  per  ton  has  been 
paid  by  the  buyers.  A  man  who  can 
deliver  his  crop  equally  well  to  either 
water  or  rail,  can  afford  to  sell  a  trifle 
cheaper  when  shipping  in  the  former 
manner,  as  he  is  not  compelled  to  pay  his 
help  and  take  chances  of  securing  cars. 

GLENN. 

Big  Yield  of  Wheat.- — lournal : 
The  wheat  and  barley  fields  on  the  river 
are  making  a  big  yield.  On  the  Home 
ranch,  above  Jacinto,  the  wheat  is  going 
18  sacks  to  the  acre,  while  barley  crop 
went  2D  sacks.  It  is  the  biggest  yield 
of  wheat  ever  made  in  that  section  and 
is  first-class  in  quality. 

LAKE. 

Bartlett  Pears  Prices.  —  Bee: 
Buyers  are  already  offering  12Jc.  a 
pound  for  the  next  crop  of  pears,  dried. 
Usually  only  the  'culls'  are  dried,  the 
pears  that  are  a  little  off  color,  under 
Bize  or  misshapen.  Nearly  all  of  the 
pears  of  Lake  county  are  shipped  fresh 
and  buyers  are  now  contracting  for 
these  at  $55  a  ton.  With  these  prices 
prevailing,  the  grower  can  well  afford 
to  devote  a  little  time  to  the  eradication 
of  the  blight.  Most  local  growers  are 
going  through  their  orchards  once  a 
week,  removing  and  burning  infected 
wood,  and  are  having  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  disease  in  check. 

MENDOCINO. 

SPRING  WOOL. — Dispatch-Democrat: 
This  has  been  wool  sale  week  in  town. 
The  top  notch  reached  was  25J  cents, 
but  some  of  the  poorer  grades  went  for 
2  1  cents,  the  average  price  paid  being 
about  24£  cents.  The  output  of  the 
county  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1,000  bales,  or  250,000  lb. 
At  25  cents  the  crop  will  bring  in  $62,- 
500.  The  output  of  the  entire  State  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  15,000,000 
lb.,  while  years  ago  it  reached  40,000,000 
pounds. 

MERCED. 

Hay.  —  Express  :  The  acreage  of 
grain  hay  being  cut  this  year  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  is  much  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  yield  is  fair,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  prospect  is  that  good  hay  will 
bring  a  price  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers. 

RIVERSIDE. 

1  tONEY. — Perris  Progress:  The  honey 
crop  this  year  will  be  as  large  as  had 
been  expected.  An  apiarist,  who  has 
a  large  apiary  near  here,  states  that  a 
small  worm  is  working  upon  the  sage 
blossom  and  destroying  it. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Profit  in  Cherries. — Bee:  A  Fair 
( )aks  fruit  grower  crows  over  the  receipt 
of  $1,300  from  six  acres  of  cherry  or- 
chard. Fair  Oaks  is  not  'in  it'  with 
Orangevale.  A  quarter-acre  cherry 
orchard  in  Orangevale  produced  fruit 
this  season  that  sold  for  $462,  and  the 
present  season  has  been  one  of  light 
(nips.  With  cherry  orchards  producing 
at  the  rate  of  $1,848  per  acre,  the 
( )rangevale  fruit  growers  are  content. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Watermelons  and  Cantaloupes. 
—  Pomona  Times:  The  first  watermelons 


of  this  year  at  Imi>erial  were  gathered 
June  12.  The  cantaloupe  crop  this  year 
is  less  than  last,  but  700  carloads  are  ex- 
pected. 

Early  Grapes. — Imperial  Standard: 
A  grower  at  Keystone  siding  brought  to 
town  last  evening  the  first  clusters  of 
Muscat  grapes  seen  this  year.  The  fruit 
is  in  good  condition  for  shipment. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Fruit  Growers  Organize.  —  Lodi 
Sentinel:  The  fruit  growers  of  this  sec- 
tion have  organized  into  what  is  called 
the  Lodi  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
and  with  this  organization  taking  the 
lead  in  fruit  shipments,  Lodi  will  rank 
foremost  of  all  fruit  centers.  It  was 
organized  recently  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  fruit 
growers,  and  a  long  list  of  charter  mem- 
bers were  enrolled.  The  manager  claims 
that  the  run-down  condition  of  fruit 
shipments  East  for  the  past  few  years 
will  be  overthrown  by  this  organization 
and  conditions  bettered  by  giving  the 
grower  quality  shipment;  that  is  to 
say,  by  adopting  a  uniform  pack  of  the 
fruit  and  inspecting  all  fruit  before  and 
after  entering  the  car  for  shipment  to 
Eastern  cities.  Sometimes  fruit  is  al- 
lowed to  become  overripe,  therefore 
when  it  reaches  its  destination  it  is  not 
wanted.  For  this  reason  the  Association 
is  going  to  make  it  their  business  to  see 
that  fruit  will  arrive  in  first  class  condi- 
tion, thus  bringing  top-notch  prices. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Big  Mustard  Crop. — Lompoc  Rec- 
ord: An  authority  says  this  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  mustard  crops  we 
ever  had.  He  has  been  all  over  this 
section,  where  mustard  is  being  grown, 
and  has  not  seen  any  fields  where  the 
bugs  have  done  any  great  damage.  In 
some  places  they  have  worked  a  little 
and  done  some  damage;  but  they  do  this 
every  year,  and  no  more  this  year  than 
usual. 

PUIT  DISPLAY. — Press:  There  is  a 
most  attractive  display  of  fruit  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms.  The  fruit 
has  been  generously  contributed  and  has 
been  put  into  jars  and  added  to  the  fine 
collection  exhibited  at  two  international 
fairs,  capturing  a  number  of  gold  med- 
als at  either  exposition.  This  is  an  es- 
pecially valuable  collection,  as  it  shows 
the  various  horticultural  products  of  this 
country.  There  are  some  beautiful  limes, 
and  cherries  as  large  as  walnuts.  The 
Lemon  Exchange  sent  a  fine  box  of 
lemons  and  a  box  of  very  large  grape 
fruit.  A  grower  presented  the  Chamber 
with  a  number  of  Wonder  lemons. 
These  lemons  grow  on  a  small  bush 
about  four  feet  high  and  are  larger  than 
grape  fruit.  Other  products  which  have 
been  contributed  lately  and  have  greatly 
improved  the  exhibit  are  pears,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  beans  and  walnuts. 

SOLANO. 

Tule  Grass.  —  Republican:  Peter 
Danuser  is  cutting  and  baling  a  large 
quantity  of  tule  grass  on  his  place  just 
east  of  Suisun.  He  expects  to  ship 
about  70  tons  for  which  he  will  realize 
$7.50  per  ton.  The  product  is  used  by 
wholesale  houses  in  packing  crockery 
and  other  breakable  wares. 

SONOMA. 

Young  Lady  as  a  Farmer. — Times: 
Within  the  limits  of  Sebastopol  is  a  small 
farm,  comprising  about  13  acres,  which 
is  being  conducted  most  successfully  by 
a  young  lady  who  displays  excellent 
business  ability  and  very  commendable 
courage  and  self-confidence.  We  refer 
to  the  Martin  Litchfield  place  and  to 
Miss  Bessie  Litchfield,  who  shoulders 
all  the  responsibility  of  cultivation  and 
harvesting  and  marketing  the  crop. 
Miss  Litchfield  is  doing  especially  well 
with  berries  this  year.  From  two  acres 
of  land  she  estimates  the  crop  as  follows: 
Loganberries,  3  tons;  mammoth  black- 
berries, 2J  tons;  black  caps  (black  rasp- 
berries) 1  ton;  white  raspberries,  200  lb.; 
red  raspberries,  200  lb.;  strawberries, 
1,500  1b.    All  have  been  contracted  at 


very  profitable  figures  with  E.  Moll,  a 
local  merchant. 

STANISLAUS. 

LARGE  Acreage  to  Wine  Grapes. 
— Herald:  D.  M.  Cline,  late  a  banker 
of  Artisan,  South  Dakota,  has  purchased 
160  acres  near  Keyes  Switch,  and  will 
make  preparations  to  plant  the  entire 
acreage  to  wine  grapes  next  spring. 

SUTTER. 

Fruit  Buyers  Busy. — Independent: 
It  is  learned  this  week  that  practically 
all  the  prunes  for  this  season  have  been 
bought  up.  Fancy  prices  for  these 
products  have  been  quoted.  Dried 
peaches  have  seen  few  sales  so  far.  A 
few  have  been  recorded  and  in  many 
instances  11  cents  was  paid  for  fancy 
goods.  Canning  peaches  have  been  con- 
tracted for,  the  most  of  them  at  big 
prices;  $55  to  $70  are  quoted  as  having 
been  paid  to  many  growers. 

TULARE. 

Good  Times. — A  local  paper  says 
the  present  year  is  proving  to  be  an  area 
of  unprecedented  prosperity  for  Tulare 
and  vicinity.  The  dairy  business  alone 
distributes  monthly  between  $30,000  and 
$40,000  among  the  farmers.  The  fruit, 
stock,  and  poultry  farms  are  making 
a  corresponding  growth.  Since  fruit 
growers  learned  that  spraying  will  posi- 
tively stop  blight,  scores  of  young  or- 
chards, principally  peach,  have  been  set 
out,  and  many  old  orchards  look  vigor- 
ous and  healthy. 

Valuable  Snake. — Enterprise:  For 
20  years  or  more  an  old  gopher  snake 
made  his  home  in  the  George  Duncan 
vineyard  and  kept  the  place  clean  of 
gophers,  squirrels,  and  mice.  When 
cultivating  was  being  done  he  moved 
out  of  the  way  and  was  tame  as  a  cat. 
We  hear  this  venerable  reptile  was  re- 
cently killed.  They  are  valuable  on  a 
ranch  if  you  overcome  your  hatred  of  a 
snake. 

Spraying  Beneficial. — Register  : 
Another  peach  grower  testified  to  the 
benefit  of  spraying.  He  was  rather 
late  with  the  work  and  his  trees  are 
therefore  not  yielding  a  full  crop,  but 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  gives  promise  of 
being  the  best  he  has  had  in  years. 
Some  portions  of  the  orchard  were  not 
sprayed,  because  of  the  inability  to 
secure  the  machine  in  time,  and  these 
show  curl  leaf  and  blight.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated that  even  late  spraying  is 
beneficial,  though  the  earlier  spraying 
gives  the  best  results.  There  should 
not  be  a  peach  tree  left  unsprayed  the 
coming  fall  and  winter. 

YOLO. 

Good  Prices  for  Apricots. — Marys- 
ville  Register :  A  Winters  fruit  grower 
reports  that  the  Winters  fruit  men  are 
selling  peaches  in  bulk  to  the  canneries 
for  $75  per  ton,  and  crated  fruit  at  about 
$200  a  ton.  The  apricots  from  one  tree 
yielded  a  grower  $20,  and  there  are 
69  trees  to  the  acre. 

YUBA. 

Glanders  Epidemic.  —  Bee  :  Ten 
head  of  horses  affected  with  the  dread 
disease  of  glanders  were  killed  near 
Honcut  this  week.  The  principal  loser 
is  a  liveryman  of  Butte  City.  Big  Bend 
Camp  of  the  Western  Pacific,  above 
Oroville,  has  lost  12  head  of  stock  from 
the  same  disease.  In  this  connection 
there  will  be  a  general  vaccination  of 
the  cattle  on  the  Rideout  ranch,  near 
Nicolaus,  this  week,  to  ward  against 
black  leg  and  anthrax.  A  number  of 
cows  died  on  the  Rideout  place  last  year 
from  these  diseases,  hence  the  precau- 
tion at  this  time. 

NEVADA. 

Yerington  Creamery. — Lyon 
County  Times:  As  an  instance  of  what 
one  concern  in  Mason  valley  is  doing  in 
that  great  agricultural  district,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  Yerington  Creamery 
Co.  is  now  turning  out  something  like 
260,000  pounds  of  gilt-edge  butter  every 
month.    To  be  more  particular,  the 
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The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  nsed.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
O  K  FI  KING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
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by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa;  306  acres,  all  good 
soU  and  all  under  cultivation;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing ;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well ;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch — unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  daily.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


company  produced  258,033  pounds  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  paid  for  the 
milk  90  cents  per  100  pounds.  Some  30 
odd  people  are  furnishing  milk  to  the 
creamery,  and  the  supply  runs  from  100 
to  500  pounds  per  day  to  the  milker. 
During  the  month  of  April  last  the 
company  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.20  per 
100  pounds  for  milk,  and  the  average 
price  paid  for  the  year  will  probably 
exceed  90  cents.  The  company  is  pay- 
ing out  considerable  money  monthly  to 
the  farmers.  The  only  surprise  is  that 
farmers  are  not  milking  more  cows  and 
furnishing  the  creamery  about  double 
the  amount  of  milk  it  is  now  receiving. 
If  the  company  finds  no  trouble  in  dis- 
posing of  130  tons  of  butter  per  month, 
would  probably  have  sale  for  300  tons  if 
it  could  secure  milk  enough  to  manu- 
facture that  amount.  At  all  events  the 
Yerington  Creamery  Co.  is  demonstrat- 
ing that  its  certain  line  of  industry  is  a 
paying  one,  and  with  the  country  grow- 
ing up  as  it  is  it  will  not  be  a  great 
while  before  the  amount  of  butter  now 
being  made  will  be  consumed  right  at 
home. 

Finds  Winter  Barley. — Sacra- 
mento Bee:  Professor  Gordon  F.  True, 
of  the  University  of  Nevada  Experi- 
ment Station,  after  extensive  experi- 
ments, has  found  a  winter  barley  that 
will  thrive  on  the  deserts  and  in  the  dry 
valleys  of  Nevada.  He  claims  that  this 
barley  does  not  need  irrigation,  but  that 
if  planted  in  the  late  fall  it  will  grow 
rapidly  and  yield  large  quantities  of 
barley,  with  the  early  snows  and  rains 
as  the  only  moisture.  The  discovery  of 
this  winter  barley  promises  to  add 
greatly  to  the  agricultural  resources  of 
this  State. 

OREGON. 

Cherries  for  Texas.  —  Ashland 
Tidings:  The  Ashland  Fruit  and  Pro- 
duce Association  is  shipping  Ashland 
cherries  daily  by  express  to  Houston, 
Texas,  and  Los  Angeles  dealers,  who 
offered  10  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  here 
for  the  fruit.  Cherries  are  coming  in 
pretty  lively  now,  and  the  fruit  is  of 
excellent  quality.  Some  growers  are 
not  as  careful  as  they  should  be  with 
the  packing,  however,  according  to  re- 
ports. Appearance  is  half  the  battle  in 
the  fruit  business.  Our  growers  ought 
to  have  learned  it  ere  this. 

WASHINGTON. 

Low  Hop  Prices. — A  dispatch  from 
Seattle,  June  20,  says:  Hops  were  of- 
fered to  Seattle  brewers  at  from  5  to  8 
cents,  or  far  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  figured  that  growers  in  the 
valley  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
must  get  8  J  cents  to  pull  them  out  even, 
and  when  the  buyers  can  undersell  that 
figure  all  the  way  from  1  to  2£  cents, 
the  loss  to  hop  growers  is  enormous. 
All  the  local  brewers  are  carrying  heavy 
stocks,  and  will  be  light  buyers  during 
the  coming  year.  Added  to  this  is  the 
fact  that  serious  competition  has  com- 
pelled brewers  to  abandon  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  hops  for 
Bohemian. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Vacation. 


They  told  him  that  he  needed  rest; 

He  hurried  far  away, 
Where  o'er  the  oceans  foamy  crest, 

The  wholesome  breezes  play. 

He  shot  the  chutes,  he  looped  the  loop, 

He  danced  the  mazy  dance, 
He  saw  the  side  show  minstrel  troupe, 

And  watched  the  ponies  prance. 

He  ate  hot  sausages  and  things 

He  ne'er  had  seen  before; 
He  won  a  cane  by  throwing  rings 

Until  his  arms  were  sore. 

He  walked  the  board  walk  all  day  long 

And  heard  the  music  play 
While  rival  organs  big  and  strong 

In  discord  grind  away. 

He  drank  long  mixtures  lilled  with  ice, 

Ate  lobsters  and  sardines, 
He  dallied  with  the  cards  and  dice 

And  played  the  slot  machines. 

He  tried  to  keep  the  pace  in  vain — 

He  did  his  level  best; 
He  had  to  hurry  home  again, 

Because  he  needed  rest. 

— Washington  Star. 


Slipshod  Ways. 

Mark  ami  Jane  w  ere  to  be  married  in 
a  week.  Dropping  into  the  Taylor  sit- 
ting room  one  evening,  Mark  and  Aunt 
Mary  were  assisting  Jane  about  some  of 
her  elaborate  and  mysterious  bridal 
preparations.  Aunt  Mary  was  always 
considerate  and  sympathetic  in  her 
words  and  ways,  and  Mark  liked  her. 
lie  sat  down  by  her  now  in  unwonted 
silence  and  with  a  clouded  brow. 

Jane  looked  at  him  furtively  from  be- 
hind the  clouds  of  white  lace  and  mus- 
lin in  her  lap,  as  he  mechanically  poked 
over  the  multitudinous  trifles  in  her 
dainty  work-basket,  making  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  answers  to  her  numerous 

questions  as  if  he  were  guessing  conun- 
drums. After  ten  minutes  had  been 
spent  in  this  rather  stupid  way,  Aunt 
Mary  asked  suddenly, — 

'•Well,  Mark,  what  i-  il  ?" 

The  young  man  started  and  looked 
up  at  her  with  a  smile,  as  bright  as  if  a 
heavy  fog  had  been  lifted  oil' his  mental 
horizon,  as  he  said, — 

"1  declare,  Aunt  Mary,  I  didn't  mean 
to  sjx'ak  of  it,  but  I  am  as  nervous  as  a 
girl;  over — over — next  Thursday;  not 
the  ceremony  itself,  mind  you;  1  shall 
really  enjoy  the  display  in  the  church — 
but  I  refer  to  all  the  life  that  is  to  fol- 
low." 

"Marriage  is  Indeed  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  outlook 
to  every  reflective  mind  must  be  a  seri- 
ous one,"  said  the  sweet  faced  old  lady; 
"but  may  I  ask  what  has  brought  up 
the  subject  so  impressively  before  you 
to-night." 

"The  fact  is,  Aunt  Mary,"  replied 
Mark,  hesitatingly,  "I  have  just  come 
from  Cousin  Henry's.  As  1  was  pass- 
ing the  gate  on  my  way  here,  I  heard 
the  woodshed  door  open,  and  Susan's 
voice  called  out,  'Supper's  ready.'  The 
pleasing  vision  of  a  neat  dining*  room,  a 
cosy  tea-table,  and  two  happy,  contented 
young  souls  enjoying  the  nicely  cooked, 
tastefully  served  evening  meal  rose  up 
before  me,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  turn  back  and  take  a  look  at 
tHem.  I  ran  in  unceremoniously,  as  is 
my  wont,  announcing  myself,  as  I  open- 
ed the  sitting-room  door,  by  a  hearty 
'(iood-evening.'  There  was  no  fire  in 
the  room,  but  plenty  of  dust  and  disor- 
der. 

"  'Come  right  in  here,'  shouted  out 
Henry;  and  I  followed  his  voice  through 
the  dining  room,  unwarmed  except  by 
the  faraway  warmth  of  the  kitchen  fire. 
A  large  basket  of  rough,  unfolded  and 
unironed  clothes  was  turned  bottom  up- 
ward on  the  extension  table,  an  im- 
mense clothes-horse  filled  half  the  room, 
and  every  chair  was  loaded  with  coats, 
hats,  cloaks  and  shawls. 

"  'We  just  use  the  dining  room  as  a 
sort  of  "gangway"    in  wilder,'  said 


Henry, 'and  den  up  here,  except  when 
we  have  company.  If  anybody  runs  in 
upon  us  they  must  take  us  as  they  find 
us.'  This  was  not  an  over-cordial  wel- 
come, but  1  went  along  into  tin-  kitchen 
where  Henry  was  seating  himself  at  the 
tea  table,  w  hich,  if  you  will  believe, 
Aunt  Mary,  was  their  little  hanging 
cooking-table  covered  over  with  a  strip 
of  oil  cloth.  A  few  odd  pieces  of  crock- 
ery w  ere  scattered  upon  it  without  re- 
gard to  order. 

"The  little  bitof  a  kitchen  was  untidy, 
the  stove  dirty  and  rusty.  There  were 
memories  of  Saturday's  baking  in  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  flour,  dough 
and  grease  on  the  floor,  table  and  door 
latches,  and  a  salt  codfish,  with  a  cotton 
string  tied  around  its  tail,  was  hanging 
to  the  knob  of  the  dour.  Sushi's  hair 
was  rough  and  frowzy,  anil  her  gown 
was  torn  and  soiled.  Dear  me!  who 
could  have  imagined  that  such  a  state 
of  things  was  SOOD  to  follow  their  great 
and  expensive  wedding?  What  a  pic- 
ture of  loveliness  the  bride  was!  They 
might  as  well  hire  two  or  three  rooms 
in  a  flat  to  'den  up'  in  as  own  that  large, 
elegantly  furnished  house  and  not  use  it, 
or  mi  use  it. 

"This  scene  rather  discouraged  me. 
Were  Jane  and  1  to  deteriorate  in  that 
way  1  think  I  would  rather  have  every- 
thing stop  where  it  is.  I  believe  it 
would  save  us  a  world  of  trouble,  and 
we  would  go  on  looking  at  married  life 
as  we  would  have  made  it  through  rose- 
colored  glass;"  and  Mark  moved  un- 
easily, got  up  nervously,  and  going 
around  the  table,  seated  himself  by 
Jane'9  side  and  tenderly  kissed  the  pret- 
ty, reproachful  face  she  raised  toward 
him,  while  Aunt  Mary  was  considerate- 
ly looking  another  way. 

"Perhaps  Henry  is  not  altogether 
blameless  in  the  premises,"  said  Aunt 
Mary,  coming  back  to  the  table  w  ith  a 
red  face  after  an  energetic  hunt  for  the 
shears.  "Did  he  fix  himself  up  for  tea?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  replied  Mark,  "hesat 
down  and  ate  his  bread  and  milk  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  collarless  and  cravatless, 
and  w  ith  un brushed  hair  and  whiskers. 
I  le  w  ould  not  have  shown  himself  to 
Susan  in  such  a  plight  before  his  mar- 
riage, I  assure  you." 

Aunt  Mary  looked  at  the  pretty  Swiss 
clock  on  the  mantel,  took  out  her  gold 
pencil,  w  rote  a  little  note,  and  then  said 
to  the  young  man, — 

"I  wish,  Mark  dear,  you  would  carry 
this  billet  over  to  my  nephew,  Horace 
Alden's,  for  me.  They  live  in  the  east 
tenement  of  the  Rutherford  Block,  you 
know  ,  and  on  the  strength  of  your  COU- 
sinship  that  is  to  lie,  I  want  you  to  run 
in  without  ceremony." 

Mark  came  back  in  an  hour  with  a 
radiant  face.  Removing  his  hat,  he 
made  Aunt  Mary  a  low  bow,  saying, — 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you;  1 
wouldn't  surrender  the  opportunity  that 
may  be  graciously  given  me  of  helping 
make  a  home  with  Jane  here  for  any 
earthly  consideration." 

"Indeed,"  cried  A  nut  Mary,  in  seem  - 
ing  surprise,  "perhaps  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  tell  us  w  hat  has  changed  your 
mind  so  suddenly'."' 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Mark,  "I  ran 
up  the  stairs  and  opened  the  door  at  the 
top,  as  you  told  me,  and  such  a  charm- 
ing picture  I  saw.  A  living  room — 
neither  parlor,  dining  room  nor  kitchen, 
but  a  happy  combination  of  three — 
made  attractive  and  homelike  by  per- 
fect neatness,  order  and  good  taste. 
Such  a  cordial  welcome  1  had,  to  be 
sure!  1  was  heartily  ashamed  of  my- 
self when  it  came  over  me  how  well  1 
used  to  know  both  Horace  and  his 
charming  wife,  and  that  I  had  not  call- 
ed on  them  before. 

"I  gave  Julia  your  note,  and  she  read 
it  with  a  little  laugh  and  insisted  that 
1  should  take  off  my  overcoat  and  take 
tea  with  them.  The  cosy  round  table, 
with  its  snow-white  cloth  and  pretty 
tea-service  looked  so  inviting  that  1 
could  not  resist  the  temptation.  'Hor- 
ace does  not  get  out  of  the  store  till 
seven;  he  sees  to  the  closing  up;  so  we 
have  our  tea  at  half-past,'  Mrs.  Aldcn 
said.  Julia's  dress  was  plain,  but  tasty 
anil  neat,  set  off  by  a  dainty  w  hite  ap- 
ron; and  her  simple  toilet  was  completed 


by  a  geranium  leaf  and  a  verbena  blos- 
som in  her  shining  hair.  Horace,  in  a 
handsome  dressing  gown  and  embroid- 
ered slippers,  looked  every  inch  a  gen- 
tleman, as  he  is. 

"The  situation  made  us  confidential, 
and  I  asked  Mrs.  Aldeu  how  she  had 
managed  to  settle  down  into  being  such 
a  wonderful  little  housekeeper,  and  she 
said,  'I  used  to  be  somewhat  inclined  to 
lie  careless  in  my  habits,  and  I  suppose 
my  friends  had  some  misgivings  as  to 
my  ability  to  keep  house.  Among  my 
wedding  presents  was  one  from  a  great 
aunt  of  mine  who  was  wonderfully  skill- 
ful with  her  needle.  It  was  this  teapot 
mat,' — and  she  held  it  up  for  inspection. 
It  was  a  scalloped  circle  of  scarlet  broad- 
cloth, with  a  slipper  run  down  at  the 
heel  embroidered  in  it  in  black  worsted, 
with  the  words,  'Never  get  slipshod.' 

"  'This  has  been  a  constant  reminder 
to  me,'  Julia  went  on.  'Were  1  tempt- 
ed to  neglect  any  trifling  duty  for  the 
first  time,  my  eye  would  fall  upon  or 
recall  the  words  of  Aunt  Mittie's  motto, 
and  I  would  not  only  do  what  I  had 
thought  of  neglecting,  but  would  do  it 
a  little  better,  if  possible.  Horace,  too, 
has  kept  me  from  falling  into  slipshod 
ways  by  his  own  habits  of  neatness. 
He  always  touches  up  his  toilet  liefore 
every  meal,  as  punctiliously  as  if  we 
had  company.  Of  course,  when  he  is 
so  thoughtful  of  me  1  cannot  be  less  re- 
gardful of  him.  All  these  things  take 
a  few  of  the  precious  moments  of  our 
fleeting  lives,  but  we  consider  their  oh 
servance  our  bounden  and  interchange- 
able duty.  Since  housekeeping  is  the 
principal  business  I  have  in  hand,  I 
want  to  do  my  best  in  that  vocation;  to 
be  as  conscientious  and  painstaking  in 
that  as  I  would  in  teaching  music  or 
any  other  accomplishment.  I  enjoy  my 
work,  anil  it  comes  easy  to  me.  I  take 
both  pleasure  and  pride  in  it,  and  I 
think  the  secret  of  my  success  in  this 
humble  sphere  of  mine  has  lieen  my  keep- 
ing everything  up  from  the  first,  and 
never  allowing  myself  in  the  smallest 
particular  to  fall  into  slipshod  ways.'  " 

Mark  and  Jane,   now  settled  in  their 

beautiful,  well-ordered  home,  only  the 
other  evening  spoke  of  the  two  lessons 
that  December  evening  brought  them, 
and  lasting  impressions  they  wrought. 


Worth  Thinking  About. 

"  Mothers  would  save  themselves 
many  bitter  tears  and  fathers  would  be 
spared  many  heartaches  if  the  homes 
w  ere  only  made  as  free  to  the  boys  as  to 
the  girls."  This  declaration  was  made 
by  Rev.  Daniel  McQuirk  in  a  sermon  in 
Kansas  I  !ity  recently. 

"It  may  not  be  known,"  said  Dr. 
McQuirk,  "when  there  was  first  a 
divergence  in  moral  standards  for  men 
and  women.  But  from  my  own  study 
and  observation  1  am  prepared  to  state 
today  that  the  responsibility  belongs 
in  the  home.  1'nfair  discrimination 
against  the  man  begins  in  the  home  and 
among  the  children. 

"The  girl  in  the  household  gets  the 
best  of  everything — the  best  room  is 
hers,  the  closest  attention,  the  most  home 
favors.  If  she  has  guests  she  entertains 
them  in  the  parlor,  while  her  brother 
must  perforce  take  his  friends  to  the 
woodpile  or  the  barn.  The  girl  has  the 
right  of  way  at  home  as  many  nights  in 
the  week  as  she  wants  it,  while  the  best 
the  boy  caii  do  is  to  get  out  od  a  street 
corner  under  the  electric  lights  and  let 
his  moral  nature  go  to  the  devil  as  fast 
as  it  can. 

"The  result  is  that  the  boy  early 
learns  that  he  is  not  expected  to  be  so 
careful  in  his  conduct  as  his  sister  must 
lie,  and  as  he  grows  into  manhood  he 
believes  the  double  standard  a  thing  of 
divine  appointment. 

"  It  is  a  slander  upon  mankind  and 
an  insult  to  the  boy  to  say  he  cannot  live 
by  the  same  high  standards  as  Ins  sis- 
ter. Moreover  it  is  futile  to  spend  so 
much  care  upon  rearing  the  girls  to 
Lives  of  purity  and  influence  and  then 
allow  them  to  be  married  to  men  who 
have  not  been  so  reared.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  young  men  of  today  are  unlit 
to  marry." 


Sentence  Sermons. 

Emptiness  is  not  innocence. 
Worship  is  independent  of  walls. 
True  religion  is  the  root  of  all  reform. 
Triumph  is  a  matter  of  simply  trying 
again. 

The  heights  never  are  scaled  by  the 
top-lofty. 

The  overtime  sermon  makes  the  sloth- 
ful saint. 

You  cannot  fire  the  hearts  of  men  by 
frozen  sermons. 

You  lose  sense  as  soon  as  you  ignore 
all  sentiment. 

Polishing  the  head  alone  often  para- 
lyses the  heart. 

The  church  that  lifts  the  fallen  never 
need  fear  failure. 

The  ear  ready  for  slander  makes  the 
lips  ready  to  slay. 

The  greatest  shame  of  all  is  to  feel 
none  at  things  unworthy. 

A  man  is  not  sound  in  life  because  he 
has  much  sound  on  his  lips. 

The  church  will  not  make  a  new  world 
until  it  is  willing  to  mix  with  the  old 
one. 

The  pulpit  often  mistakes  the  thunder 
for  the  shower  of  blessing. 

You  may  climb  fool's  hill  in  an  auto, 
but  you  will  not  reach  the  top  any 
earlier. 

The  greater  the  self-consciousness  of 
the  fool  the  less  his  consciousness  of  his 
true  self. 

There  is  little  danger  in  the  discon- 
tent with  condition  that  is  equaled  by 
discontent  with  character. 

You  cannot  give  a  man  much  light 
by  throwing  knowledge  at  him  in  such 
a  way  that  he  sees  -tars. 


The  summer  comes  and  the  summer  goes; 
Willi   flowers  are  fringing  the  dusty 
lanes, 

The  swallows  go  darting  through  fra- 
grant rains, 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  snows. 

— T.  B.  Aldrich. 


The  Best  Way  to  Kill  Moths. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  cam- 
phor, naphthalene  and  tobacco  w  ill  not 
kill  clothes  moths.  They  act  merely  as 
repellants;  where  they  are  used  the 
moths  will  not  deposit  eggs.  If  the 
eggs  are  already  laid  or  if  the  young 
have  hatched  substances  of  this  nature 
will  have  no  effect. 

In  May  or  June  the  moths  appear  ami 
lay  their  eggs,  which  soon  hatch  into 
the  destructive  grubs  that  feed  on  feath- 
ers, wool,  fur  and  other  things  of  an 
animal  texture.  The  campaign  against 
the  moths  must  start  early  in  the  spring 
if  immunity  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ie 
to  be  enjoyed. 

The  easiest  way  to  rid  clothes  of 
moths  is  to  give  them  a  thorough  brush- 
ing once  a  week  and  then  expose  them 
to  air  and  sunshine.  Where  they  are 
to  be  packed  away,  fumigation  with 
carbon  bisulphide  is  the  surest  method. 
The  garments  are  put  in  a  tight  trunk, 
with  moth  marbles. 

Then  a  saucer  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
pile  with  four  or  five  tablespoon fu Is  of 
liquid  carbon  bisulphide  in  it,  easily 
obtained  at  all  druggists.  The  lid  is 
closed  and  the  trunk  left  undisturbed 
until  the  clothes  are  wanted. 

The  bisulphide  evaporates,  and  being 
heavier  than  air,  settles  through  the 
garments.  It  is  deadly  to  insect  life  and 
will  destroy  it  in  all  stages.  No  odor 
will  remain  in  the  clothes  after  airing 
them  a  few  moments,  so  that  they  can 
be  used  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out. 
The  moth  marbles  prevent  other  females 
from  crawling  in  to  lay  their  eggs. 

A  simple  way,  but  not  so  sure,  is  after 
brushing  the  goods  to  pack  them  in 
ordinary  paper  boxes  or  flour  bags, 
pasting  a  strip  of  paper  over  the  cracks 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  moths.  For 
closets,  cracks,  carpets,  furniture  or  car- 
riage furnishings  a  thorough  sprinkling 
of  benzine  or  gasoline  w  ill  clear  out  the 
l>ests. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 


PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 


POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


Look  Cheerful. 


No  matter  how  depressed  you  feel, 

Look  cheerful! 
A  gloomy  face  is  ungenteel, 

Look  cheerful. 

Nobody  cares  about  your  woes, 
Kach  has  his  sorrows,  goodness  knows; 
Why  should  you  your  griefs  disclose? 
Look  cheerful! 

Though  you  are  as  blue  as  indigo, 

Look  cheerful! 
You're  prettier  when  you  smile,  you  know, 

Look  cheerful! 

The  world  abhors  a  gloomy  face, 
And  tales  of  woe  are  commonplace, 
So  stir  yourself,  and  take  a  brace — 
Look  cheerful! 


A  Girl,  a  Storm,  a  Main. 


It  was  the  last  car  through  and  was 
nearly  half  an  hour  late.  Standing 
about  the  streets  in  a  snowy,  windy 
night  is  not  inducive  to  good  nature; 
consequently  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  when  at  last  the  belated  car  crawled 
in  sight  the  girl  waiting  alone  in  the 
deserted  square  wore  a  look  of  impa- 
tience— a  look  which  changed  to  one 
of  intense  discomfiture  and  annoyance, 
when,  upon  entering  the  car,  she  found 
every  seat  occupied. 

"  Pardon,  miss,  you  may  have  my 
place,"  began  a  dapper  little  man,  ris- 
ing quickly  at  sight  of  a  pretty  face. 
She  was  about  to  accept  the  courtesy 
thankfully  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
other  occupant  of  the  seat,  then  her 
figure  heightened  perceptibly  and  the 
haughty  look  in  her  face  caused  the 
polite  little  man  to  wonder  inwardly  as 
she  replied  : 

"Thank  you,  but  do  not  trouble.  I 
don't  mind  standing  in  the  least." 

"No  trouble  at  all,  I  assure  you; 
this  is  my  stop."  he  answered,  mov- 
ing to  the  door  as  the  car  drew  to  a 
slow  halt. 

The  girl's  cheeks  reddened  and  she 
tapped  her  foot  with  annoyance  as  the 
man  withdrew,  leaving  her  tired  and 
cold,  the  only  vacant  seat  in  the  carat 
her  side,  but  one  she  would  not  accept 
under  any  circumstances,  as  she  told 
herself  spitefully.  The  idea  of  alighting 
and  walking  presented  itself,  but  she 
knew  that  would  be  impossible,  so  she 
clung  to  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  as 
the  car  lurched  and  creaked  and  started 
painfully  on. 

She  glanced  at  him  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  could  not  prevent  a  little 
thrill  of  delight  as  she  noticed  a  worn 
look  about  his  eyes  which  had  not  been 
there — before —  before  —  well,  anyway, 
he  was  to  blame  and  she  didn't  care  a 
bit. 

A  queer  little  smile  stole  into  his  eyes 
as  he  noticed  the  surreptitious  glances 
cast  at  him,  and  he  settled  back  behind 
his  paper  as  if  no  such  thing  as  a  girl 
ever  crossed  his  mind. 

At  last  he  could  stand  the  look  of 
utter  weariness  on  her  face  no  longer, 
and  rising,  he  touched  her  politely  on 
the  arm,  saying  : 

"lam  better  able  to  stand  than  you, 
if  you  really  prefer  the  whole  seat 
alone." 

She  glanced  as  him  with  no  recogni- 
tion in  her  eyes,  only  the  look  of  well- 
bred  surprise  he  had  seen  there  when 
something  had  impressed  her. 

"Indeed;  no — I  could  not  think  of 
permitting  a  stranger  to  so  inconve- 
nience himself  for  me." 

With  all  the  ceremony  possible  he 
presented  his  card,  with  the  words : 
"  Permit  me  to  introduce  myself.  I 
should  have  done  so  at  first.  I  merely 
made  the  suggestion  as  I  observed  the 
people  about  us  were  beginning  to  notice 
— and  wonder." 

Without  a  word  she  dropped  into  the 
seat  and  shrank  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  corner  as  she  made  the  slightest 
motion  in  the  world  for  him  to  be 
seated  also.  Again  he  smiled.  That 
was  a  lucky  thought— remembering  her 
abhorrence  of  being  conspicuous. 

The  white  world  outside  looked  cold 
and  dreary  as  the  car  moved  slower 
and  slower  over  the  ice-covered  rails, 
lighting   its   way  almost  ineffectively 


through  the  storm.  Only  another 
quarter  of  a  mile  and  this  strained, 
silent  ride  would  be  over,  she  thought, 
just  the  lights  in  the  car  darkened  and 
it  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

"Impossible  to  go  any  farther  to- 
night," shouted  the  conductor,  as  sev- 
eral false  starts  were  made. 

Slowly  the  crowd  made  its  way  from 
the  car,  vowing  all  sorts  of  vengeance 
against  such  a  poorly  managed  line, 
and  apostrophizing  such  abominable 
weather. 

With  a  brave  little  sigh,  she  rose  and 
made  her  way  to  the  street  with  the 
rest.  Not  a  soul  going  in  her  direction 
— not  a  person  on  the  car  with  whom 
she  had  even  a  bowing  acquaintance, 

except          Another  deep  sigh  and  she 

started  off.  Once  she  glanced  back  to 
see  if  he  had  by  any  chance  followed,  but 
no,  there  he  was,  talking  and  laughing 
with  the  conductor  !  In  spite  of  all  she 
could  do  a  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek. 
She  had  never  felt  so  forlorn  in  her  life 
before  ;  never  had  longed  so  for  him, 
never  had  admitted  it. 

The  wind  blew  the  snow  in  her  face, 
and  she  was  nearly  exhausted — every 
step  grew  more  difficult.  The  tears 
fell  faster  now,  and  she  dabbed  at  them 
piteously  with  a  snow-laden  little  hand- 
kerchief. Suddenly  a  particularly  strong 
gust  of  wind  swept  by  and  she  clutched 
at  a  fence  while  a  mournful  little  sob 
broke  from  her  lips  just  as  a  pair  of 
strong  arms  folded  her  tightly  to  a 
rough  snowy  coat ! 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  "  she  cried,  without  even 
glancing  at  the  face  above  her. 

He  drew  her  arm  through  his  and  led 
her  to  her  door.  Nothing  but  those  two 
words  had  been  spoken,  but  there  are 
times  when  a  few  moments  of  silence 
express  more  than  whole  hours  of  con- 
versation. 

"  Come  in,  Jack,"  she  whispered.  "  1 
want  you  to." 

"  Forgive  me,  dear,"  he  answered, 
while  they  were  waiting  for  the  door  to 
open.  "  I  was  wholly  to  blame — it  was 
my  fault." 

"  No,  Jack,"  she  quickly  interrupted, 
"all  mine.  But,  dear,"  a  little  roguish 
smile  showing  through  the  still  undried 
tears,  "you  will  always  remember  that 
you  spoke  first,  won't  you?" — Boston 
Post. 


Rusty  Nail  Wound  Remedy. 


Every  little  while  we  read  in  the 
papers  that  someone  ran  a  rusty  nail  in 
his  foot  or  other  portions  of  his  body 
and  lockjaw  resulted  therefrom  and  the 
patient  died.  If  every  person  was 
aware  of  a  perfect  remedy  for  such 
wounds  and  would  apply  it,  then  such 
reports  would  cease.  The  remedy  is 
simple,  always  at  hand,  can  be  applied 
by  anyone — what  is  better,  it  is  infal- 
lible. It  is  simply  to  smoke  the  wound 
or  any  wound  that  is  bruised  or  in- 
flamed with  a  woolen  cloth.  Twenty 
minutes  in  the  smoke  will  take  the  pain 
out  of  the  worst  case  of  inflammation 
arising  from  such  a  wound.  People 
may  sneer  at  this  remedy  as  much  as 
they  please,  but  when  they  are  afflicted 
with  such  wounds  let  them  try  it. 


The  sweetest  lives  are  those  to  duty  wed, 

Whose  deeds,  both  great  and  small, 
Are  close-knit  strands  of  an  unbroken 
thread, 
Where  love  ennobles  all. 
The  world  may  sound  no  trumpets,  ring 
no  bells, 

The  Book  of  Life  the  shining  record  tells. 
— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Orange  Blossoms. 


That  old  custom  which  endures  even 
among  the  brides  of  the  present  day,  of 
wearing  orange  blossoms  during  the 
wedding  ceremony,  found  its  origin 
among  the  Saracens,  and  was  lirst 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  returning 
Crusaders.  The  Saracen  bride  used  to 
wear  the  blossom  as  an  emblem  of 
fecundity;  but  it  was  adopted  in  En- 
gland without  any  reference  to  its  sym- 
bolism, solely  because  of  its  rarity  and 
expensiveness. 


Corns. 


The  corn  is  produced  by  pressure,  and 
consists  of  small,  conical  or  flattened 
masses  of  epidermis,  which  are  con- 
stantly forced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
boot  down  upon  the  tender  tissues  of  the 
cutis,  causing  atrophy  and  often  inflam- 
mation of  its  tissues  at  such  points. 
When  situated  between  the  toes,  the 
growth  is  called  a  soft  corn,  because  the 
opposing  surfaces,  by  their  moisture, 
keep  the  cells  from  hardening  as  they 
form.  It  is  all  the  more  painful  on  this 
account. 

With  properly  shaped  and  sufficiently 
large  boots,  corns  rarely  form,  and  will 
often  disappear  spontaneously  when  the 
undue  pressure  is  removed.  They  may 
be  best  treated  by  painting  them  fre- 
quently with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a 
strong  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  shaving  off  with  a  sharp  knife  the 
hardened  outer  layers  thus  acted  upon. 
The  corn  doctor  goes  deeper,  and  tries 
to  remove  the  whole  conical  wedge  of 
epidermis.  The  soft  corn  should  be 
hardened  by  powdering  frequently  with 
tannin,  and  keeping  the  opposite  sur- 
faces constantly  apart  by  means  of  rings 
of  felting,  or  little  rolls  of  linen.  For  an 
inflamed  corn,  the  foot  should  be  kept 
in  an  elevated  position  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; evaporating  lotions  of  spirit  and 
water  should  be  frequently  used,  and 
softening  ointments  applied. 


I  know  that  love  is  never  wasted, 

Nor  truth,  nor  the  breath  of  a  prayer; 
And  the  thought  that  goes  forth  as  a 
blessing 
Must  live,  as  a  joy  in  the  air. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


Iron  Stains. 


Iron  stains  may  be  removed  with  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  or  of  sorrel  leaves;  but, 
if  these  fail,  moisten  the  stain  spots  with 
water  and  rub  on  a  little  powdered  ox- 
alic acid.  Wash  the  acid  off  thoroughly 
soon  after  it  is  put  on,  for  it  will  eat  the 
cloth.  Acids  should  be  used  only  on 
white  goods. 


For  the  Feet. 


For  tired  and  aching  feet  make  a  so- 
lution of  one  ounce  of  alum,  two  ounces 
of  rock  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  borax. 
Put  some  of  this  into  a  foot-tub  of  warm 
water  and  soak  the  feet  in  it  carefully 
for  about  15  or  20  minutes.  Dry  thor- 
oughly and  powder  lightly  with  good 
talcum  powder. 


Worry  Lines. 


Constant  worry  aud  fretting  about 
little  things  will  surely  leave  their  mark 
in  wrinkles  aud  lines.  Serenity  and 
patience  will  keep  away  the  furrows 
from  the  forehead  and  around  the  eyes. 
Cheerfulness  will  prevent  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  from  dropping  into  doleful 
curves. 


Where  Charity  Begins. 


The  public  spirited  lady  met  the  little 
boy  on  the  street.  Something  about  his 
appearance  halted  her.  She  stared  at 
him  in  her  nearsighted  way. 

The  Lady — Little  boy,  haven't  you 
any  home? 

The  Little  Boy — Oh,  yes'm;  I've  got 
a  home. 

The  Lady — And  loving  parents? 

The  Little  Boy— Yes'm. 

The  Lady — I'm  afraid  you  do  not 
know  what  love  really  is.  Bo  your 
parents  look  after  your  moral  welfare?" 

The  Little  Boy— Yes'm. 

The  Lady — Are  they  bringing  you  up 
to  be  a  good  and  helpful  citizen  ? 

The  Little  Boy— Y'es'm. 

The  Lady — Will  you  ask  your  mother 
to  come  aud  hear  me  talk  on  "When 
does  a  mother's  duty  to  her  child  be- 
gin?" next  Saturday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock  at  Lyceum  Hall? 

The  Little  Boy  (explosively)— What's 
the  matter  with  you,  ma?  Don't  you 
know  me?    I'm  your  little  boy  ! 


Chaff. 

A  small  boy  was  ambitious  to  be  con- 
sidered a  skilful  artist,  which  he  was 
not.  He  drew  on  the  blackboard  a  long, 
shapeless  something,  and,  when  asked 
what  it  was,  replied,  "It's  the  tail  of  a 
dreadful  dragon."  "But  Where's  the 
dragon?"  "Oh,  it  wouldn't  do  to  draw 
him,  he's  such  a  dreadful  dragon." 

A  vegetarian  proposed  to  a  woman, 
whereupon  she  delivered  herself  to  the 
following  scathing  words:  "Go  along 
with  you  !  What  ?  Be  flesh  of  your 
flesh,  and  you  a-livin'  on  cabbage?  Go 
and  marry  a  grass  widow  !" 

"What  a  bright  little  thing!"  ex- 
claimed a  society  woman,  patronizingly 
cooing  at  a  baby  out  for  an  airing  in 
the  park.  "  Whose  little  one  is  this  ?" 
"  YTours,  ma'am,"  replied  the  nurse. 
"  I'm  the  new  nurse  that  kem  yisterd'y." 

"John,"  said  Mrs.  Tompkins,  and 
there  was  a  trace  of  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"  mother  told  me  this  morning  that  she 
wanted  to  be  cremated."  "All  right, 
Arabella,"  replied  Mr.  Tompkins,  cheer- 
fully, "  when  will  she  be  ready  ?" 

Not  Fair. — A  little  boy  was  fishing, 
and,  drawing  in  his  line,  found  that  the 
bait  had  been  taken  off  without  result, 
whereupon  he  burst  into  tears  and  said, 
"It's  cheating  !" 

Speaker  Reed  wished  to  see  a  man  on 
some  pending  legislation,  and  tele- 
graphed for  him  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. The  man  took  the  first  train  avail- 
able, but  a  washout  on  the  road  made  it 
impossible  for  the  train  to  proceed  fur- 
ther toward  its  destination.  Going  to  a 
telegraph  station,  he  sent  this  dispatch 
to  the  speaker:  "  Washout  on  line. 
Can't  come."  When  Reed  read  the 
message  he  sent  back  this  reply:  "  Buy 
a  new  shirt,  and  come  anyway." 
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Harness  Oil 
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The  Public  Lands. 


The  President  and  the  Public 
Lands. 


The  burden  of  President  Roosevelt's 
address  before  the  National  Editorial 
Association  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion on  Monday  dealt  with  the  public 
domain  and  taxation  question.  The 
President  declared  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  natural  resources  of 
the  nation  be  conserved.  "The  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  and 
their  proper  use  constitute,"  he  said, 
"the  fundamental  problem  which  un- 
derlies almost  every  other  problem  of 
our  national  life.  Unless  we  maintain 
an  adequate  material  basis  for  our  civili- 
zation we  cannot  maintain  the  institu- 
tions in  which  we  take  so  great  and  so 
just  a  pride,  and  to  waste  and  destroy 
our  natural  resources  means  to  under- 
mine this  material  basis." 

The  President  here  went  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  recent  efforts  to  protect 
through  legislative  enactment  the  coun- 
try's public  lauds.  Speaking  of  the 
reclamation  service,  be  said:  "But 
there  will  be  no  halt  in  the  work  of  pre- 
serving the  waters  which  head  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  so  as  to  make 
them  of  the  most  use  to  the  people  as  a 
whole,  for  the  policy  is  essential  to  our 
national  welfare." 

The  public  land  laws,  the  President 
said,  are  defective.  Reference  was  made 
to  frauds  and  to  the  work  of  prosecu- 
tion. In  this  connection  the  President 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  legislation  by 
Congress  that  will  prevent  great  areas 
of  land  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  and  check  the  enormous  waste 
caused  by  unrestricted  grazing  on  the 
open  range.  The  latter  practice,  he  said, 
was  slowly  destroying  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  President  said  he  hoped  Con- 
gress would  act  on  botli  these  matters. 

Concerning  the  forests  of  the  country, 
the  President  said  much  effort  had  been 
wasted  because  of  poorly  constructed 
laws  that  made  it  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment forest  to  be  without  foresters 
and  the  Government  foresters  without 
forests.  In  1905,  however,  the  situation 
was  changed  by  the  creation  of  the 
United  States  forest  service,  which  has 
attacked  the  problem  both  sanely  and 
successfully. 

President  Roosevelt  said:  "The  min- 
eral fuels  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
have  already  passed  into  the  hands  of 
large  private  owners,  and  those  of  the 
West  are  rapidly  following.  This  should 
not  be,  for  such  mineral  resources  be- 
long iu  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  whole 
people.  Under  private  control  there  is 
much  waste  from  short-sighted  methods 
of  working,  and  the  complete  utiliza- 
tion is  often  sacrificed  for  a  greater  Im- 
mediate profit." 

The  President  declared  that  mineral 
fuels  are  as  essential  to  prosperity  as  the 
forests  will  always  be.  Last  summer,  he 
said,  he  withdrew  most  of  the  coal- 
bearing  public  lands  temporarily  from 


disposal,  and  asked  for  legislation  to 
conserve  the  mineral  fuels  —  that  is, 
"  for  the  power  to  keep  the  fee  in  the 
Government  and  to  lease  the  coal,  oil, 
and  gas  rights  under  proper  regulation." 
The  President  added:  "No  such  legis- 
lation was  passed,  but  I  still  hope  we 
shall  ultimately  get  it." 

So  far  as  the  :$00,000,000  acres  of 
public  domain  are  concerned,  the  Presi- 
dent insisted  that  the  control  of  the 
range  should  be  wholly  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  the  right  of  fenc- 
ing in  property  should  speedilv  be 
granted  by  Congress.  The  President 
mentioned  the  creation  of  the  water 
ways  commission,  which,  he  said,  not 
only  must  bring  in  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement and  utilization  of  the  streams, 
but  for  the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
water  wavs. 


Chances  for  Forest  Rangers. 

Examinations  for  the  position  of  for- 
est ranger  will  be  held  at  the  supervisor's 
headquarters  of  every  National  Forest 
on  July  23  and  24.  Forest  supervisors 
will  conduct  the  examininations.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  sending  specific  informa- 
tion on  the  examination  to  all  who  write 
in  and  request  it,  and  inquiries  can  be 
addressed  to  the  commission. 

Experience,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
forest  conditions,  and  a  sound  body, 
rather  than  book  education,  are  the 
qualities  sought  in  examining  applicants 
who  desire  to  become  forest  rangers. 
The  man  must  have  the  abilty,  how- 
ever, to  make  simple  maps  and  write 
intelligent  reports  upon  forest  business 
connected  with  the  position. 

A  ranger  must  be  sound  of  body  and 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his 
horses  in  regions  remote  from  settle- 
ment and  supplies.  Necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  applicants  include  knowledge 
of  trail  building,  construction  of  cabins, 
and  the  ability  to  ride,  pack,  and  deal 
tactfully  with  all  classes  of  people.  He 
must  know  something  of  land,  survey- 
ing, estimating,  and  scaling  timber, 
logging  land  laws,  mining,  and  the 
livestock  business.  The  applicants 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
region  of  the  country  in  which  he  seeks 
employment.  In  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  the  ranger  must  know  enough 
Spanish  to  conduct  forest  business  with 
Mexican  users  of  the  National  Forests. 
Personal  equipment  and  horses  for  use 
in  connection  with  duty  of  a  ranger  are 
furnished  by  the  rangers  themselves, 
and  not  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Working  under  the  direction  of  the 
forest  supervisor,  the  ranger's  duties 
include  patrol  to  preveut  fire  and  tres- 
pass, and  Bimilar  work,  all  of  which  a 
man  thoroughly  familiar  with  forested 
regions,  and  possessing  a  fair  education, 
is  able  to  fulfil.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  fill  vacancies  in  higher 
positions  by  the  promotion  of  rangers 
rather  than  by  the  appointment  of  men 
without  experience  on  the  National  For- 
ests, although  otherwise  well  fitted. 


Utah  Is  Going  to  Make  a  Great 
Show  at  Sacramento. 

The  irrigated  land  products  exposi- 
tion and  exhibit  of  forestry  products, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress  in 
California,  at  Sacramento,  Sept.  2  to  7, 
is  going  to  lie  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  affair. 

Thomas  Judd  and  J.  Edward  Taylor, 
president  and  secretary,  respectively,  of 
the  Utah  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
were  in  Sacramento  last  week  arrang- 
ing for  space  and  facilities  for  the  Utah 
exhibit  at  the  coming  Interstate  Expo- 
sition of  irrigated  land  products  and 
forestry  products  at  the  National  Irri- 
gation Congress.  Utah  is  first  to  take 
up  this  matter,  and  the  keenest  interest 
is  being  shown  in  the  exposition  by 
fruit  growers  and  others  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  It  is  proposed  to  send  a  large 
and  magnificent  display  to  the  exposi- 
tion, and  exhibitors  are  enthusiastic. 


Vacation  Time's  Here 

Where  will  you  spend  it? 
How  will  you  go?    What  will  it  cost? 

Questions  often  asked. 

OUR  SUGGESTIONS: 

Shasta  and  Mountain  Resorts— Klamath  and  Crater  Lakes 
— I^ke  Tahoe—  Yosemite,  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons  — 
Santa  Cruz  and  Mountain  Resorts— Boulder— Wrights— 
I^aurel— Mt.  Hermon— (ilenwood— Oapitola— Del  Monte 
—Monterey— Pacific  Grove— Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs- 
El  Pizmo. 

Hunting  —  Fishing  —  Boating  —  Bathing— Mountain  Climbing 
Cottage— Tent— Camp  Life. 

EXCELLENT  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Low  Summer  Vacation  Rates  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICE:  Flood  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DC  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


will  enable  you  to  get  the  greatest  results  from  your  cows. 
A  20™  CENTURY  BABCOCK  TESTER  and  an  IDEAL 
MILK  SCALE  will  indicate  just  what  each  cow  is  doing,  and  inform 
you  what  returns  you  should  receive  from  the  creamery.  Some 
cows  are  profitable,  others  are  not.  Get  rid  of  the  poor 
ones  and  buy  good  ones.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  P. 
107  First  St..         123  N  Main  St., 

Portland  Los  Angeles  \ 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


A  MANU  AL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CH  \PTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  In  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 

The  Planting  Season 

Propagation 

Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Beans 

Beets 

Cabbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Sq uashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  In  California 
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THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Flske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
lnohes.  Cloth  S0.50 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  tine,  *60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena,, Cal. 
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The  Stockyard. 


New  Law  for  Stock  Trespassing. 


During  the  last  Legislature  there  was 
a  new  trespass  law  for  stock  which 
changed  the  old  law  to  a  large  extent. 
Under  the  old  law  a  man  could  not  col- 
lect damages  for  trespassing  stock  unless 
he  had  a  lawful  fence  around  his  prem- 
ises. The  two  principal  sections  of  the 
new  law  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  is  unlawful  for  any 
animal,  the  property  of  any  person,  to 
enter  upon  any  lands  owned  by  or  law- 
fully in  the  possession  of  any  person 
other  than  the  owner  of  said  animal. 

Sec.  2.  The  owner  of  or  any  person, 
who  is  in  the  lawful  possession  of  any 
land  trespassed  upon  in  violation  of  this 
act,  is  entitled  to  recover  by  action  in  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  the 
owner  of  or  person  in  the  possession  of 
or  person  chargeable  with  the  care  of 
the  trespassing  animals,  all  damages 
sustained  by  reason  of  such  trespassing, 
together  with  the  costs  of  suit. 


Horse  and  Dog  Meat  in  Germany. 


Consul  George  N.  Ifft,  in  reporting 
that  high-priced  meat  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  horse  flesh 
and  dog  meat  throughout  the  German 
Empire,  especially  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated industrial  centres,  writes  from 
Annaberg : 

During  the  year  1906  there  were 
slaughtered  for  food  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  (which  constitutes  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  area  and  contains  about 
one-thirteenth  of  the  population  of  the 
Empire)  12,922  horses  and  3,736  dogs. 
This  is  an  increase  of  224  horses  and  133 
dogs  over  the  year  1905.  In  all  Ger- 
many, during  the  year  1906,  there  were 
slaughtered  for  food  182,000  horses. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  20,000  over 
1905  and  of  about  47,000  over  1904.  The 
total  number  of  dogs  slaughtered  for 
food  was  about  7,000 — probably  more, 
rather  than  less. 

Horse  flesh  is  very  generally  adver- 
tised in  the  German  newspapers,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  large  industrial 
centres,  and  most  German  cities  have 
at  least  one  market  which  makes  it  a 
specialty,  claiming  for  it  a  higher  per- 
centage of  nourishment  than  that  of 
either  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  pork. 
Neither  is  it  unusual  to  find  adver- 
tisements of  dog  meat  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  dogs  for  slaughter. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  read  the  German 
newspapers  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  many  dogs  are  killed  and  eaten 
that  do  not  give  up  their  lives  under 
official  inspection.  News  items  detail- 
ing the  arrest,  trial,  conviction,  and 
punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  of 
men  charged  with  killing  and  eating 
dogs  that  belonged  to  others,  sometimes 
valuable  animals  or  cherished  household 
pets,  are  not  infrequent.  Quite  recently 
such  an  item  told  how  the  police  at 
Cassel,  a  city  of  Hesse-Nassau,  while 
searching  for  a  lost  dog,  for  whose  re- 
covery a  reward  was  offered,  located  a 
private  dog  slaughterhouse  and  arrested 
four  men  who  were  apparently  making 
a  regular  business  of  stealing  and  killing 
dogs.  Several  live  dogs,  several  freshly 
slaughtered  carcasses,  and  evidences  of 
the  slaughter  of  dozens  of  other  dogs 
were  found  on  the  premises. 


A  young  American  girl  crossed  the 
Atlantic  with  one  of  the  pompous  cap- 
tains who  magnify  their  office.  Meet- 
ing him  on  the  promenade  deck  the 
second  morning  out,  the  young  girl 
smiled  and  said:  "  Do  you  think  this 
fine  weather  will  last?"  The  captain 
reddened  and  swelled  with  rage  at  be- 
ing addressed  in  that  familiar  way.  He 
frowned  at  the  girl,  and  said  in  a  bitter, 
sneering  voice:  "  I  don't  know.  You'd 
better  go  and  ask  the  cook."  "Oh," 
said  the  girl,  smiling  pleasantly,  "I 
I  ieg  a  thousand  pardons.  I  thought  I 
was  addressing  the  cook." 


Entomological. 


The  Order  Against  the  White  Fly. 


Horticultural  Commissioner  Ellwood 
Cooper  has  issued  the  following  official 
orders  to  all  boards  of  supervisors  and 
boards  of  horticulture: 

Whereas,  The  Florida  white  fly 
(Aleurodes  citri)  has  appeared  in  cer- 
tain citrus  trees  and  other  forms  of 
vegetation  in  the  city  of  Marysville, 
and,  as  the  same  is  a  threatening  dan- 
ger to  the  citrus  industry  of  California, 
notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  various 
county  boards  of  horticulture  that  they 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  pest,  and  also  that 
they  take  all  necessary  means  to  eradi- 
cate it  in  those  districts  in  which  it  has 
appeared,  and  to  prevent  its  introduc- 
tion in  those  counties  where  it  does  not 
now  exist. 

There  is  as  yet  no  known  remedy  for 
this  pest  which  can  be  safely  relied  upon 
in  the  form  of  spray  or  fumigation, 
and  it  is  therefore  ordered,  That  all  in- 
fested trees,  plants  or  other  forms  of 
vegetation  upon  which  the  said  Aleu- 
rodes citri  feeds  shall  be  immediately 
destroyed  by  the  removal  and  burning 
of  all  portions  liable  to  infestation.  In 
the  case  of  trees,  the  whole  foliage- 
bearing  surface  must  be  removed,  leav- 
ing only  the  bare  trunks,  and  these 
trunks  must  be  treated  with  a  thorough 
coating  of  whitewash  composed  of 
quicklime  slaked  with  water. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  stubs  of 
such  trees,  from  which  the  limbs  have 
been  removed,  be  protected  with  an  ap- 
plication of  grafting  wax  or  of  paint  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  air  to  save  the 
tree  for  the  growth  of  the  new  top.  In 
the  case  of  smaller  shrubs  and  plants 
the  total  destruction  of  their  tops  at  the 
ground  will  be  necessary. 


A  Rabbit  Trap. 

Some  of  our  boy  readers  may  like  to 
experiment  with  what  is  called  in  Kan- 
sas the  Wellhouse  rabbit  trap.  Follow- 
ing is  the  description  as  dictated  by 
Judge  Wellhouse  several  years  ago: 

Materials  Used. — Four  pieces  1  by 
6  by  21  for  sides,  top,  and  bottom,  one 
piece  1  by  6  by  8  for  back;  one  piece  |  by 
J  by  3$  for  door  stop;  28 J  in.  wire  for 
door;  22  in.  wire  for  trigger;  4|-in. 
staples  made  of  No.  15  wire;  480  ft.  or 
12  lb.  No.  12  galvanized-iron  wire  and 
1  lb.  of  staples  are  required  to  make  100 
traps. 

How  to  Make  It. — The  Wellhouse 
trap  is  a  box  made  of  6-in.  fencing,  old 
boards  preferred.  It  is  21  in.  long.  The 
front  end  is  closed  only  by  a  wire  door 
which  is  hung  from  the  top  and  opens 
inward.  A  cleat  across  the  bottom  pre- 
vents the  door  from  opening  outward. 
In  setting  the  trap  the  door  is  fastened 
open  by  a  wire  which  is  attached  loosely 
along  the  under  side  of  the  top  board  of 
the  trap.  This  trigger-wire  is  bent 
downwards  near  the  rear  end  of  the 
trap  and  formed  into  a  loop  or  a  figure 
8,  so  that  as  the  rabbit  crowds  into  the 
rear  end  of  the  box  he  is  sure  to  push 
against  this  wire,  and  thus  move  it 
backwards,  releasing  the  door,  which 
falls  and  makes  him  a  prisoner. 

The  cottontail  is  generally  looking  for 
some  dark  hole  in  which  to  hide  as  a 
protection  from  enemies  and  cold,  and 
this  trap  easily  suits  his  mind.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  Wellhouse  trap 
is  that  it  catches  the  rabbits.  About 
three  of  these  traps  are  used  to  the  acre. 
They  are  not  baited  in  any  way.  They 
may  be  placed  in  rows  with  the  open 
ends  in  one  direction  in  one  row  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  in  the  next  row, 
so  that  when  the  boy  goes  to  get  the 
rabbits  he  can  see  into  one  row  while 
going  one  way  and  iuto  the  next  row 
while  returning. 

For  jackrabbits,  greyhounds  and  the 
gun  are  perhaps  the  best  remedies. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR. — By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
meat  of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 


FARM  DRAIN  AGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  6  by  7  Inches. 
Cloth.  jji.oo 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING  —By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soli  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  6  by  7 
inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  81.50 


IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  509  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.   Cloth  $2 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE. — By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ol 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  it  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   5  by  7  inches.    Cloth  80.50 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  till  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
tilling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  All  and  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 :  $1.50 


THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished In  America.  Illustrated.  200  paxes. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.76 


THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  Includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  5% 
by  8  inches.  Cloth  $1.75 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
A  bert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  In 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $1.60. 


ASPARAGUS. — By  F.  M.  Hexaraer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  oi 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  17  4  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth   $0.60 


ALFALFA. — By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  th  it  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
Ing  It  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.    Cloth  $0.60 

FARM  CONVENIENCES. -A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings  256  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth.   $1.00 


PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  In 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.   5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 


BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM, — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.    170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.    Cloth  $1 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.     Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few   years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  etill  mure 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  th* 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  hat 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section* 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  U 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiment* 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Nf. 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almo9t 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  bis; 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
It  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
Tersalitv  of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  foi 
Sheep-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try. Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.   Price  S2.00. 
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SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Bale  of  Hay 


Is  the  only  kind  turned  out  by  the 

"New  Way"  Press 

The  "New  Way"  is  by  all  odds  the 
Fastest,  Strongest,  and  Lightest  Draft 

LARGE  BALE 

Hay  Press  on  the  market  today.  It 
makes  a  squarer,  neater,  better  bale 
than  any  other  and  puts 

Full  Weight  in  Hay  Cars 

General  Agents  : 
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Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Or.  (ilenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  ( iovernineut  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  ease,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  Hfteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  1*.  ().  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chieo,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCHES  AT 
OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  KKKSNO,  AND  SANTA  CKl'Z 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20.000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  500 
average  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual Instruction.   Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DAPCR  Blake,  Motlitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
mrxn   Blake,  McFall  d!  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


The  Troubles  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene. 

In  view  of  the  daily  discussion  in  the  papers,  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Rickard,  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  is  widely  interesting: 

The  bloody  atroeities  perpetrated  in  northwestern 
Idaho  from  1892  to  1900  are  usually  referred  to  as 
'  troubles,'  the  cynical  humor  of  the  term  being  emphasized 
by  the  accompanying  photographs  illustrating  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  Co.'s  mill. 
How  this  was  done,  has  been  told  lately  on  the  witness 
stand  by  Harry  Orchard,  a  self-confessed  murderer  and 
assassin.  According  to  his  story,  he  himself  lit  one  of 
the  fuses  that  exploded  eighty  boxes  (50  lb.  each)  of  dyna- 
mite, destroying  the  concentrating  mill  with  a  roar  that 
was  heard  twenty  miles  away.  This  was  on  April  29, 
1  sit!).  The  president  of  the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Min- 
ing A  Concentrating  Co.  was  (and  is  still)  Frederick  W. 
Bradley,  a  mining  engineer  of  whom  it  is  no  formal 
compliment  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
an  honorable  profession;  the  manager  at  that  time  was 
Frederick  Burbidge ;  the  superintendent  was  Albert 
Burch,  and  the  mill-boss  was  Edward  Herrin.  Mr.  Burch 
is  now  at  Boise,  having  been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness. 
Mr.  Bradley  himself  was  the  victim  of  a  dastardly 
attempt  on  his  life,  although  this  happened  several  years 
after  the  events  recorded  above.  On  November  17,  1904, 
at  7:40  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Bradley  was  about  to  leave 
the  apartments  at  1404  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco, 
when  a  bomb,  placed  there  by  Orchard,  exploded  beneath 


mines  but  declined  to  recognize  the  union,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  discharge  the  few  union  men  then  in  its 
employ.  In  consequence,  when  deviltry  was  afoot,  the 
first  object  of  it  was  the  big  mill  at  Kellogg.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  condition  of  local  government,  it  may  lie 
mentioned  that  the  sheriff  came  to  the  suj>erinteudent 
and  told  him  that  he  (the  suj)erinteudent)  would  not  be 
allowed  to  'interfere'  with  any  men  that  wanted  to 
come  to  the  concentrator  and  that  he  (the  sheriff)  could 
not  protect  the  property.  This  was  just  before  the 
mob  took  forcible  possession  of  a  train  and  came  down 
from  Burke  with  the  purpose  of  killing  the  superin- 
tendent and  destroying  the  mill.  The  sheriff  came  with 
the  mob.  There  were  about  1,000  men  on  the  train, 
led  by  half  a  dozen  desperadoes.  One  third  of  them  were 
masked  and  armed  with  rifles  or  revolvers.  The  super- 
intendent was  advised  by  telegraph  and  closed  down  the 
mill  and  mine.  The  train  arrived  at  Kellogg  at  one 
o'clock,  and  within  an  hour  and  a  half  the  two  tons  of 
dynamite  were  put  in  place  and  exploded.  The  other 
office  buildings  and  the  manager's  residence  were  set  on 
fire  and  destroyed.  John  Schmidt,  who,  with  others, 
was  sent  up  the  hill  to  reconnoitre,  was  shot  and  killed  by 
men  on  his  own  side,  whether  purposely  or  accidentally, 
is  not  known.  All  of  the  company's  employees  escaped, 
except  three,  namely,  James  Cheyne,  a  millman,  R.  R. 
Rogers,  the  stenographer,  and  William  Huff,  the  assayer. 
They  were  subjected  to  gross  indignities  and  then  told  to 
run  ;  as  soon  as  they  started  they  were  shot  at,  in  Mexi- 
can fashion.  Rogers  was  hit  as  he  was  climbing  a  fence, 
but  survived.    Cheyne  fell  in  a  hail  of  bullets  and  was 


Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mill  After  the  Explosion. 


him.  He  first  noticed  that  his  cigar,  which  he  had  just 
lit,  flared  suddenly,  so  as  to  suggest  a  practical  joke. 
Then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  there  was  a  deafening 
explosion  and  a  moment  later  he  was  hurled  into  the 
street.  The  occurrence  was  believed  to  have  been  an 
accident,  due  to  a  gas  explosion,  and  the  owner  of  the 
building  brought  suit  against  the  San  Francisco  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  getting  a  verdict  for  111,000 — all  that  he 
asked.  Now,  however,  it  is  stated  by  Orchard  that  it  was 
nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  kill  Bradley,  that  Orchard 
had  shadowed  Bradley  for  weeks  until  he  knew  his  reg- 
ular habits  and  so  was  able  to  time  the  explosion  of  his 
bomb.  Mr.  Bradley  was  nearly  killed  and  was  expected 
to  be  either  blind  or  deaf,  but,  most  fortunately,  he  has 
recovered  from  the  effects  and  is  himself  again. 

In  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  this  was  the 
culmination  of  a  long  quarrel  between  the  management 
and  the  outside  labor-unions  (but  not  with  its  own 
employees),  the  company  having  steadily  refused  to 
recognize  the  union  after  the  disorders  and  murders  that 
occurred  in  1892  and  the  years  succeeding.  In  1899  the 
Bunker  Hill  company  was  paying  lower  wages  than  the 
other  companies  in  the  district,  although  this  was  largely 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  it  had  a  dry  mine,  entered  by  an 
adit.  Furthermore,  this  company  had  maintained  then 
(as  now)  the  distinction  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen.  The  staff  had  always  consisted  of  fearless 
men  and  the  mine  was  big  enough  to  warrant  the  reten- 
tion of  a  number  of  engineers  and  millmen  of  high  char- 
acter, so  that  the  representatives  of  the  Bunker  Hill  & 
Sullivan  had  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  unruly  elements 
in  the  labor  organization.  On  April  25  the  company 
raised  the  scale  of  wages  to  that  obtaining  at  the  other 


rescued  by  Mrs.  Ida  Sinclair,  only  to  die  in  a  hospital  a  t 
Spokane  three  days  later.  Huff  jumped  into  the  river 
and  escaped.  He  is  still  working  for  the  company.  The 
mob  returned  on  the  train  to  Wallace  at  four  o'clock  that 
day  and  the  other  mines  resumed  work  that  night. 
Governor  Steuueuberg  promptly  appealed  to  President 
McKinley  for  troops,  the  State  militia  being  then  in  the 
Phillipines.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  pretty  well  known, 
and  it  need  not  be  repeated.  It  is  symbolized  by  the 
United  States  flag  that  flies  from  the  top  of  the  mill  and 
flutters  over  the  ruins,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  pho- 
tographs. The  mill  cost  $250,000.  It  was  promptly  re- 
built and  at  the  same  time  the  company  rebuilt  the 
schoolhouse  (at  a  cost  of  $10,000)  and  presented  it  to  the 
community.  Finally  it  may  Denoted  that  the  employees 
whom  the  mob  intended  to  deprive  of  their  livelihood  in 
Idaho  are  still  pursuing  their  avocations  with  the  Bunker 
Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  &  Concentrating  Company. 

OVEK-UMED  CEMENTS  are  unsound,  and,  in  time, 
concrete  made  from  them  will  disintegrate  and  crumble 
or  crack.  Cements  which  are  high  in  lime  without 
being  unsound  are  very  slow  setting  but  harden  rapidly, 
sometimes  reaching  their  maximum  strength  in  as  short 
a  period  as  seven  days.  Such  cements,  when  subjected 
to  tension  tests,  usually  show  retrogression  as  the  test 
pieces  grow  older,  but,  when  subjected  to  compression 
tests,  show  an  increase  of  strength  with  age.  High 
lime  cements  become  very  brittle  on  hardening,  hence 
when  they  are  tested  in  the  ordinary  manner  more  or 
less  distortion  is  met  with,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
test  piece,  and  the  briquette  is  snapped  off,  and  not 
pulled  apart. 
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The  Odor  of  Metals. 


Water  chemically  pure  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  odor- 
less fluid  ;  but  in  combination  with  other  forms  of  matter 
it  acquires  each  and  all  of  these  characteristics.  Sim- 
ilarly it  has  been  asserted  by  scientific  authorities  that 
metals  free  from  alloys  are  odorless.  In  combination 
with  other  metals  they  frequently  develop  a  strongly 
marked  and  sometimes  a  disagreeable  smell,  as  in  the 
case  of  copper  alloys.  Still  the  major  premise  was 
declared  to  hold  until  recently,  when,  according  to  report, 
as  the  result  of  exhaustive  experiment,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  all  metals  have  their  distinctive  odors,  which 
under  set  circumstances  can  be  very  perceptibly  demon- 
strated. The  proponent  of  the  new  theory  is  Herr  Karl 
Gruhn,  a  Berlin  metallurgical  chemist  and  mineralogist, 
who  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  subject,  and  claims  to  have  fully  ascertained 
the  origin  and  characteristics  of  the  metallic  odors.  As 
a  primary  result  of  his  experiments  he  asserts  that  even 
in  its  normal  state  each  of  the  metals  has  its  distinctive 
emanation,  which  is,  however,  so  faintly  perceptible  as  to 
have  induced  the  assertion  respecting  its  non-existence. 
This  effluxion  increases  with  the  increase  of  temperature 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  rule  applies  equally  to 
the  royal  as  to  the  industrial  metals.  It  is,  however, 
most  noticeable  in  connection  with  the  latter,  tin,  copper, 
zinc,  lead,  and  iron  furnishing  similar  evidences  of  its 
application ;  and  the  odor  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the 
oxidizing  of  the  metal.  Herr  Gruhn  found  that  each  and 
all  of  the  metals  named  when  subjected  to  a  high  and 


separated  and  isolated  a  metallic  odor,  and  to  have 
found  that  in  its  manifestations  it  establishes  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  radio-active  emanations  of  the  rarer  min- 
erals.—  The  Australian  Mining  Standard. 


Salt  in  Mexico. — The  manner  of  extracting  the  salt 
from  the  many  shallow  lagoons  along  the  coast  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manzanillo  is  primitive  and  simple.  At  a 
convenient  place,  generally  at  high-water  mark,  the  fol- 
lowing is  constructed:  On  top  of  four  strong  posts,  placed 
upright  and  protruding  out  of  the  ground  about  six  feet, 
a  flat  covering  is  built  of  poles;  on  top  of  these  about  a 
three-foot  thickness  of  dry  grass  or  straw  is  placed. 
When  completed  it  is  a  fiat-roofed  shed,  with  straw 
covering.  This  is  to  serve  as  the  filter.  Underneath 
this  a  receiving  bowl  is  made  of  stone  and  lime  mortar. 
At  one  side  of  the  filter  and  bowl  the  evaporating  pans 
are  made  of  lime  mortar,  being  shallow  tanks  not  over 
six  inches  deep  and  divided  into  squares  of  about  150 
superficial  feet  each.  This  completes  the  salt  works. 
A  layer  of  earth  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  thick  is  then 
scraped  daily  from  the  exposed  land  that  was  covered 
with  water  when  the  lagoon  was  full  in  the  wet  season. 
This  earth  is  carried  in  baskets  on  men's  heads  to  the  top 
of  the  filter  and  emptied  onto  the  straw  roof.  Water  is 
then  filtered  through  the  earth  and  straw,  and  falls  into 
the  receiving  bowl  highly  charged  with  salt.  The  liquid 
is  passed  to  the  evaporating  pans,  this  being  done  with 
earthen  jars.  The  sun  evaporates  the  water  and  leaves 
the  pure  salt,  which  is  piled  up  in  the  sun  to  dry.  It  is 
then   packed  in   bags  and  conveyed  by  mules  to  the 


Destruction  by  Dynamite  Explosion. 


sustained  temperature  gives  out  its  odor  in  fullest 
strength  after  about  an  hour's  treatment,  but  it  then 
decreases,  even  when  the  temperature  is  still  sustained, 
till  the  smell  becomes  as  fainl  as  before  the  temperature 
was  raised.  Then  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn  and  the 
metal  is  allowed  to  cool,  all  trace  of  the  odor  disappears, 
as  if  it  had  been  utterly  driven  off.  An  immediate 
return  to  high  temperature  re-develops  the  smell  in  only 
a  faintly  perceptible  degree,  but  if  a  few  hours  are  allowed 
to  elapse  before  the  metal  is  again  heated  it  repeats  in 
full  strength  all  the  phenomena  attending  the  first  test. 
It  appears  to  have  recovered  from  the  exhaustion  of  its 
emanation  and  to  have  re-charged  itself  with  the  agents 
producing  the  odor.  From  these  facts  and  the  other 
data  collected,  Herr  Gruhn  arrives  at  a  conclusion  which 
challenges  another  commonly  accepted  belief.  He  dis- 
putes the  theory  that  smells  in  their  infinite  variety  are 
all  produced  by  the  effect  upon  the  olfactory  nerves  of 
volatilized  atoms  from  theeffluxing  substance  which  mix 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  so  excite  the  sense.  He  says 
this  is  most  decidedly  not  so  in  the  case  of  metallic  odors, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  a  property  stored  up  by  the  sub- 
stance and  retained  in  a  state  almost  quiescent  till  under 
the  heat  stimulus  it  is  given  off  as  are  the  radio-active 
properties  of  other  minerals,  and  that  as  in  the  case  of 
radium  the  emanations  are  unaccompanied  by  chemical 
change  or  loss  of  weight.  The  difference  is  that  in  the 
case  of  the  odor  there  is  an  exhaust  which  is  repaired  by 
re-absorption,  which  in  its  turn  is  unaccompanied  by 
chemical  change  or  increase  of  weight.  This  relation  to 
the  radio-active  properties  of  the  uranian  group  and  other 
allied  minerals  is  indeed  the  asserted  fact  upon  which 
Herr  Gruhn  lays  chiefest  stress,  for  he  claims  to  have 


market.  The  cost  of  making  this  salt  is  about  $3.50  per 
ton,  and  it  sells  for  at  least  twice  that  much,  even  when 
the  prices  are  lowest.  It  is  considered  the  best  of  the 
Republic,  and  commands  the  highest  price.  About 
15,000  tons  are  now  produced  each  year  during  the  three 
months'  season.  With  machinery  much  more  could  be 
made,  and  no  doubt  at  much  less  cost.  There  is  a  ready 
market  for  many  times  the  quantity  now  produced. 


All  natural  waters  contain  more  or  less  foreign  mat- 
ter, either  in  solution  or  suspension.  These  impurities 
produce  three  general  deleterious  effects,  which  are 
priming  or  foaming,  corrosion,  and  scale  deposition. 
Those  impurities  which  tend  to  cause  priming  are  sodium 
carbonate,  organic  matter,  and  various  alkalies;  those 
causing  corrosion  are  sulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
tannic,  and  acetic  acids,  chloride,  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, organic  matter,  and  sugars;  while  those  tending  to 
cause  scale  are  carbonates,  sulphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, soluble  salts,  silica,  oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  mud 
and  sand  in  suspension,  and  organic  matter. 


The  high  price  of  diamonds  has  made  the  search  for 
these  precious  stones  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
keener  than  ever  before.  In  the  examination  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  many  samples  of  gold 
and  platinum  sands  during  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposi- 
tion at  Portland,  diamonds  were  carefully  looked  for. 
Diamonds  have  been  watched  for  also  by  a  number  of 
parties  that  have  been  dredging  for  gold  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  the  rivers  of  California,  but  in  neither  case  have 
any  finds  been  reported. 


The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 

I  The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  is  the 
cream  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
oTTEe  whole  bunch.  Hnnplv  ran  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  with  one  nanu.  All 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
sell'-oilinK— no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  ot  her  separator-skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming. 


Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wash  it  in  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others- 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frictionless  ball  bearing-runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  ItTs 
modern,  others  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant- 
age to  ^  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty. 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J -131 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  "Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


SIERRA  KENNELS 


E.  M.  TIDD,  Proprietor. 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud— Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman— Fee  $1 

 FOR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches  from  $10.00  up. 
The  breeding  of  ray  stock  is  of  the  very  best. 
When  writing,  particularize  your  want. 

SIERRA   KENNELS,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


BOLTS 


$3  Worth 
for  $1. 


Package  of  75  best  bolts  made— 15  different  si/.es 
from  1%  in.  to  5  in.  Contains  every  bolt  needed 
on  the  ranch.   All  for  SI  charges  prepaid. 

Send  for  package  to-day. 

You  will  save  money  and  have  them  on  hand 
when  wanted. 

AGENTS  WANTED,  (iood  chance  for  men 
or  women. 

THE  S.  A.  HARNETT  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  860  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  &nd  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NA1LLEN,  Pres  t 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $26;  Blowpipe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  1864.  Send  for  circular. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  2,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

There  has  been  little  activity  in  the 
wheat  market  during  the  past  week,  on 
account  of  the  disturbances  of  the  tele 
graphic  communications.  Little  change 
is  shown,  and  the  slight  bear  movement 
in  Chicago  has  had  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  local  market.  Poor  crop  prospects 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  are  taken  to  indicate  that 
prices  will  be  high  and  well  sustained. 

California  Club,  per  ctl  11.50  ©1.52* 

California  Club,  milling  $1.55  ©  

California  White  Australian..$1.65  ©1.70 

California  lower  grades  $1.20  ©1.40 

Northern  Club  Nominal. 

Northern  Bluestem  $1.60  ©1.67.1 

Northern  Red  Nominal. 

BARLEY. 

There  is  little  new  to  report  in  barley. 
Quotations  remain  the  same,  and  all 
choice  feed  barley  that  comes  in  is  repdily 
bought  up.    Lower  grades  are  dull. 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..$1.20  (3  1.22$ 

Common  to  Fair  $1.15  ©1.17J 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.22J©1.27i 

Chevalier   $1.20  ©1.40 

OATS. 

The  market  is  very  dull,  and  little  is 
now  being  offered,  though  a  large  over- 
stock is  still  on  hand,  as  several  ship- 
ments have  been  coming  in  from  the 
north,  and  more  is  expected.  Some  black 
oats  have  been  selling  for  seed  at  quota- 
tions given.  Advices  from  the  north 
show  that  1906  oats  are  about  cleaned  up 
in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Good  to  Choice  Red,  per  ctl. ..$1.36  @1.40 

Common  to  Fair  $1.30  ©1.32J 

White  $1.30  @1.45 

Black,  for  seed  $2.00  @  

Gray  Nominal. 

RYE. 

The  rye  market  seems  dead,  as  what 
little  is  offered  is  neglected,  and  quota- 
tions are  merely  nominal. 

California,  per  ctl   $1.45  @1.50 

Utah   $1.35  ©1.40 

CORN. 

Quotations  have  been  received  from 
other  States,  but  stocks  are  neglected  in 
the  local  markets  and  no  trading  is  re- 
ported. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.55  ©1.60 

Large  Yellow  -....$1.50  («  1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(guaranteed  dry)  $1.50  ©1.55 

Mixed  to  arrive  $1.47.1©.  

White  Egyptian  $1.33  ©  

Brown  Egyptian  $1.25  ©  

BEANS. 

Beans  closed  last  week  with  a  quiet 
market  for  all  description.  Though  limas 
weakened  somewhat  they  were  steady 
at  $5.15  to  $5.20.  This  week,  however, 
they  are  quoted  as  low  as  $5.10.  Thecrop 
is  expected  to  be  very  heavy,  though  so 
far  they  are  scarce  in  the  San  Francisco 
market.  There  is  also  a  large  acreage  of 
small  white  beans,  but  that  in  large 
whites,  bayos,  pink  beans,  and  other 
varieties,  is  smaller  than  usual,  as  much 
former  bean  land  is  being  used  for  pota- 
toes. The  market  is  in  general  firm,  with 
a  prospect  of  further  advance  on  most 
varieties. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©3.25 

Pea   $3.00  ©3.25 

Small  While  $2.80  ©3.00 

Large  White  $2.60  ©2.75 

Pink  $2.40  ©2.60 

Red  $3.25  ©3.50 

Limas  $5.10  ©5.20 

Red  Kidneys  $3.25  ©3.50 

Hlackeyes  $4.90  ©5.00 

Butter   $4.50  ©5.00 

Horse  Beans  $2.00  ©2.25 

Cranberry  Beans  $3.75  ©4.00 

Garvanzos  $3.25  ©3.75 

SEEDS. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  s  eds 
during  the  past  week.  Alfalfa  is  a  little 
scarce,  but  is  not  in  great  demand  as  yet. 
Brown  mustard  has  gone  down,  but  yel- 
low mustard  is  higher.  The  market  is  a 
little  stronger  in  canary  and  red  clover. 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   2  ©  2£c 

Yellow  Mustard   —  @   6  c 

Flaxseed   2|@  3  c 


Canary   4  ©  4^c 

Alfalfa   —  ©  15"c 

Timothy  Nominal. 

Hemp   4i@  5  c 

Millet   2|@  — c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

FLOUR. 

Northern  mills  are  reported  still  fully 
occupied,  but  the  output  is  at  present 
larger  than  the  new  orders  coming  in  and 
at  the  present  rate  the  production  is  likely 
to  be  equal  to  the  consumption  before 
long.  The  immediate  supply  of  wheat  at 
the  northern  mills  is  plentiful.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  old  crop  wheat  is  running 
rather  short  and  is  taking  fancy  prices. 
The  new  crop  is  late,  but  the  mills  have 
enough  to  keep  them  going  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in.  The  California  acreage  is 
small  this  year  and  millmen  hesitate  to 
give  any  estimate  as  to  the  yield  of  milling 
grades.  There  is  littlemilling  wheatcom- 
ing  from  the  north  this  week.  The  export 
market  for  flour  is  dull  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  here.  Quotations  are  un- 
changed since  last  week,  and  present 
prices  are  likely  to  continue,  though  fur- 
ther advances  are  possible. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras  $5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine  $4.10  ©4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family  $4.90  ©5.20 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  has  been  very  weak, 
under  heavy  arrivals,  with  prices  declin- 
ing. The  large  amount  coming  in  last 
week,  in  addition  to  the  immense  ship- 
ments of  the  last  two  weeks,  has  been  too 
much  for  the  market  to  stand.  The  result 
has  been  the  overcrowding  of  the  market 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  move  the  arrivals  from  day  to 
day.  The  railroads  have  brought  in  this 
flood,  as  the  arrivals  this  week  by  water 
have  not  been  extensive.  The  consump- 
tion in  San  Francisco  is  considerably  less 
than  heretofore,  for  the  reason  that  a  great 
number  of  horses  have  been  sent  into  the 
country,  as  team  work  here  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  The  effect  of  all  the 
above  has  been  to  reduce  prices,  and  if  the 
arrivals  continue  heavy,  a  still  lower 
market  must  be  looked"  for.  At  present 
conditions  are  thoroughly  unsettled 
and  the  market  is  on  no  definite  basis. 
The  ideas  of  many  of  the  farmers  are, 
however,  much  in  advance  of  this  market 
and  no  large  purchases  are  being  made 
and  probably  will  not  be  until  a  more 
satisfactory  trading  basis  is  made.  Re- 
ceipts of  alfalfa  hay  continue  light,  and 
the  market  is  steady.  The  only  article 
that  shows  decided  firmness  is  straw, 
which  is  scarce  at  present.  What  little 
arrived  is  promptly  bought  at  full  figures. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $20.00  ©21.00 

Good  Wheat  $15.00  ©19.00 

Other  grades  Wheat   $10.00  ©14.00 

Wheat  and  Oat  $10.00  ©16.50 

Tame  Oat  $10.00  ©16.50 

Wild  Oats  $10.00  ©13.50 

Volunteer  $  8.00  ©10.00 

Alfalfa  $11.00  ©13.50 

Stock  $  8.00  ©10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60  @90c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Though  there  were  some  heavy  arrivals 
of  bran  and  shorts  from  the  north  last 
week,  the  market  has  been  kept  up, 
showing  only  a  slight  tendency  to  weak- 
ness. Any  possible  weakness  is  not  ex- 
pected to  continue,  as  the  northern  mills 
are  getting  to  the  end  of  the  old  crop,  and 
the  summer  demand  here  is  increasing, 
as  the  green  feed  is  about  dried  up. 

Bran  $20.00@22.00 

Middlings  $27.00@30.00 

Shorts  $20.50©  22.50 

Rolled  Barley  $27.00©28.00 

Mixed  Feeds  $21.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)  $26.00©  

Jobbing  $27.00©  

Corn  Meal  $32.00©  

Cracked  Corn  $33.00©  

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Alfalfa  Meal   (car-load  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing  $21.50©  

Mealfalfa  $20.50©  

Jobbing  $21.50©  

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  showed  a  little  more 
activity  during  last  week,  though  it  closed 
quietly  and  was  only  cleaned  up  by  giv- 
ing concessions.  Dealers  say  that  the 
summer  vacation  is  causing  the  city  mar- 
ket to  drag  a  little,  though  there  are  bet- 
ter prospects  for  young  and  extra  fine 
chickens,  which  are  sometimes  sold  at  an 


advance  over  the  outside  quotations. 
There  is  a  better  demand  for  spring  tur- 
keys, and  as  much  as  25c.  a  pound  has 
been  offered  for  them.  A  good  many  poor 
chickens  have  been  coming  in,  and  these 
can  only  be  sold  by  giving  concessions. 

Hens,  per  doz  $6.00  ©7.50 

Small  Hens  $5.00  ©5.50 

Old  Roosters  $4.00  ©5.00 

Fryers,  large  $4.50  ©5.50 

Yo'ung  Roosters  $6.50  ©9.00 

Small  Fryers  $3.50  ©4.00 

Broilers  $2.00  ©3.50 

Pigeons  $1.25  ©1.50 

Squabs  $1.50  ©2.00 

Ducks  $5.00  ©6.00 

Old  Ducks  $4.00  ©5.00 

Goslings,  per  pair  $1.75  ©2.00 

Geese,  per  pair  $1.50  ©1.75 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  continued  very  firm  this 
week.  As  a  result  of  the  high  prices  of 
extras,  cheaper  grades  have  been  in  great 
demand,  firsts  in  particular.  The  latter 
have  had  an  upward  tendency  in  conse- 
quence. Cheap  butter,  however,  is  still 
quite  plentiful. 

Fresh  Creamery  (extras)  per  lb  26  c 

Firsts  24J 

Seconds   24 

Thirds   23i 

Packing  Stock  Firm,  No.  1   22i 

Packing  Stock,  No.  2  22 

EGGS. 

All  grades  of  eggs  have  had  a  ready  sale 
this  week,  and  conditions  seem  more  sat- 
isfactory. There  has  been  a  particularly 
strong  demand  for  everything  below  ex- 
tras, and  this  has  made  the  lower  classes 
of  goods  rather  scarce,  though  receipts 
from  the  East  prevent  any  further  rise. 
Extras  are  also  very  firm  and  a  slight  ad- 
vance is  easily  sustained. 

California  Fresh  (extra)  per  doz  24Jc 

Firsts  22" 

Seconds  19J 

Thirds  19 

CHEESE. 

Flat  firsts  and  fancy  young  Americas 
have  been  rather  short,  with  more  buyers 
than  sellers.  In  consequence  there  was  a 
slight  rise  late  last  week  and  the  market 
since  has  been  steady. 

Fancy  California  New  Flats,  per  lb„.13jc 

Firsts  12| 

New  Young  Americas  Fancy  14i 

Firsts  •.  181 

Eastern,  Fancy  18J 

Oregon,  Fancy   14| 

POTATOES. 

There  is  still  a  strong  demand  for  seed 
potatoes,  and  old  stock  is  now  hard  to 
find.  The  arrivals  are  rather  light  and 
the  market  keeps  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
The  prospects  are  for  continued  firmness 
this  week,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  con- 
siderable shipments  from  the  south  and 
reports  of  a  heavy  crop  there  made  the 
market  rather  uncertain  during  the  early 
part  of  last  week. 

New  Burbanks  $2.65  ©3.00 

New  Early  Rose  $2.25  ©2.75 

Garnet  Chiles  $2.25  ©2.75 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  have  been  in  strong  demand  for 
shipment  as  well  as  for  local  consump- 
tion. Receipts  have  been  rather  light,  as 
much  of  the  Stockton  crop  has  been  going 
to  other  markets.  The  market  is  accord- 
ingly considerably  advanced  over  last 
week's  quotations.  The  vegetable  market 
has  been  plentifully  supplied,  especially 
with  cucumbers,  summer  squash  and 
tomatoes.  Prices  have  fallen  somewhat, 
and  the  market  is  still  very  weak.  String 
beans  have  also  been  weak,  with  canners 
taking  the  surplus  at  inside  quotations. 
Green  peppers  are  neglected,  but  peas  are 
stronger,  as  the  supply  is  not  so  good. 
Asparagus  has  been  quoted  high  as  last 
week,  but  little  is  now  sold  over  10c.  as 
the  quality  coming  in  is  poor,  being  rotted 
by  warm  weather.  The  bulk  of  the  re- 
ceipts are  still  taken  by  the  canners  at 
8  cents. 


Onions,  New  Red,  per  sack..$3.10 

New  White  Silverskins  $3  00 

Australian  $4.(0 

Asparagus,  extra  per  lb   6 

Rhubarb,  per  box  $1.00 

Green  peas,  per  lb   Ah 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   7;,c 

String  and  Wax  beans,  com- 
mon, j)er  lb   1 

String  and  Wax  beans,  gar- 
den   4 

Summer  Squash  (small  bx)..  50 
Summer  Squash  (largebx)  ..$1.00 
Green  Peppers,  per  lb   10 


©3.25 
©3.25 
©4.50 
(<>  10c 
f»  1 .25 
©  5c 

:  I  1.00 

©  4c 

©  5c 
©  60c 
©1.50 
©  15c 


Cucumbers,  large  box  $1.00  ©1.25 

Cucumbers,  small  box   40  @  50c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3J  @  6c 

New  Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1.75  ©  — 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65  ©  90c 

Green  Corn,  per  doz   20  ©  40c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  citrus  fruit 
market  this  week,  though  navel  oranges 
are  no  'onger  quoted.  Other  line*  are 
selling  fairly  well  at  about  the  sameprtees, 
as  last  week. 

Navel  Oranges,  small  sizes, 

per  box  nominal. 

Navel  Oranges,  large  sizes... nominal. 

Seedlings  $1.50  ©2.50 

Valencias  $3.50  ©4.00 

Mediterranean  Sweets  $2.50  ©.'{.(H) 

Fancy  Lemons  $3.75  ©4.50 

Choice  Lemons  $2.25  ©3.25 

Standard  $1.25  ©2.50 

Grapefruit,  Seedless  $2.50  ©3.25 

Seedless  Limes  $4.00  ©5.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  supply  of  apricots  and  cherries  is 
now  very  short,  and  prices  are  quite  firm. 
All  other  fresh  fruits  are  quite  weak  with 
heavy  receipts,  which  even  active  buying 
dses  not  easily  clean  up.  Prices  have 
tended  downward.  The  supply  of  berries 
has  also  been  excessive  and  canneries  have 
reduced  their  bids.  Several  carloads  of 
watermelons  have  come  in  and  are  selling, 
fairly  well  at  prices  quoted. 

Strawberries,  Longworths, 

per  chest   $6  00  ©  9  80 

Strawberries,  large  varieties  4  50  @  7  00 

Raspberries   3  50  ©  7  00 

Blackberries,  Genuine   4  00  ©  6  00 

Loganberries,  Red   3  50  ©   

Loganberries,  Black   3  00  ©  4  00 

Currants,  per  chest   6  00  ©  9  00 

Apricots,  per  box   1  25  @  1  50 

Apricots,  in  bulk   6  @  8c 

Apples,  fine  white  Astra- 
khans   1  50  ©   

General,  fancy   90  ©  1  25 

Common  to  choice   50  @  85c 

Figs,  single  layer  box   50  ©  65c 

Double  layer  box   86  ©  1  00 

Cherries,  packed,  perdrawer  1  00  ©  1  25 

Cherries,  loose,  per  lb   10  @  12ic 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate  ..  2  25  ©  3  50 

Watemelons,  per  lb   40c 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....  75  ©  1  00 

Large,  box   1  25  ©  1  50 

Plums,  per  crate   75  ©  1  10 

Plums,  basket   50  ©  75c 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  per  crate..  1  10  ©  1  40 

Grapes,  seedless,  crate   1  50  ©  2  00 

Sweetwater   75c@  1  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Dried  fruits  are  still  very  strong  and 
show  a  slight  advance  in  some  lines.  The 
local  buying  continues  active  and,  though 
the  quietness  in  the  East  has  led  some  to 
consider  the  present  prices  too  high,  the 
foreign  market  appears  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. While  future  prunes  are  rather 
slow  there  are  prospects  for  a  strong  for- 
eign demand.  Raisins  are  quiet,  but  the 
price  is  held  very  firmly. 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   22j@27  c 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   6j@  7$c 

Peaches,  old  or  new   10  @12Ac 

New  Crop   11  ©14  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3J@  4Jc 

Large  size  Prunes   4J@  5  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are   selling  to  packers  at : 

Four-size  basis   4A@  5  c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   6ij@  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   6|@  7Jc 

Seedless  Sultanas   6j@  7  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.50@1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster  $2.00@3.00 

NUTS. 

While  it  is  rather  early  for  any  definite 
predictions  in  regard  to  the  new  nut  crop, 
reports  from  some  sections  indicate  a 
light  yield  of  almonds,  though  in  other 
parts  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  as  good  as 
usual.  The  walnut  growers  of  the  south 
report  a  better  lookout  now  than  there 
was  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  yield  will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  So  far  there  are  no 
quotations  on  the  new  crop,  and  the  mar- 
ket shows  few  new  features. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17j@18c 

IXL  16J@18 

Ne  plus  ultra  16  ©18 

Drakes  13J@14 

Languedoc   13J@14 

Hardshell   9"@10 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1   5  ©  6 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  ©13 

Italian  Chestnuts   5  @  8 
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HONEY. 

Later  advices  from  southern  California 
would  indicate  a  shortage  of  honey,  and 
almost  no  white  sage  honey  is  coming  in. 
Prices  on  that  article  are  accordingly 
expected  to  advance.  As  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  will  be  amber,  buyers  are  quite  re- 
luctant to  take  hold  of  it.  Water  white 
honey  goes  quickly  at  top  quotations. 

New  fancy  white  comb  16  @17  c 

Water  White,  extracted   7  @  9^c 

Amber,  extracted  5j@  6  c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  unchanged.  Choice 
grades  are  steady  as  quoted,  but  all  others 
are  neglected . 

Northern  Bright,  per  lb  20  @24c 

Mendocino   21  @25c 

Middle  country  17  @19c 

San  Joaquin,  free  14  @16c 

Ban  Joaquin,  defective  12  @14c 

MEAT. 

The  local  market  for  smoked  meats  is 
still  weak,  but  has  a  steadier  feeling  this 
week.  All  dressed  meats  are  in  good  sup- 
ply, and  the  market  is  quite  easy,  with 
no  signs  of  a  future  decline. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6£@  7c 

Cows   5|@  6£c 

Veal  :  Large   64®  Sic 

Small   Si®  9ic 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  felloe 

Ewes   9  (rt)\()c 

Lamb  HJ®12J.c 

Hogs,  dressed  ll£(«)12jc 


For  Rattler's  Bite. 

The  following  remedy  is  said  to  be  a 
splendid  antidote  for  the  rattler's  bite, 
provided  it  is  used  immediately  after 
bitten.  Take  a  pan  or  bowl  and  pour 
in  enough  kerosene  oil  to  cover  the 
wound.  It  will  draw  the  poison  out 
immediately,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  turn  perfectly  green;  then  pour 
out  the  oil  and  refill  the  bowl,  being 
careful  to  put  in  enough  oil  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  wound.  Leave  the 
foot  or  hand  in  the  oil  as  long  as  the  oil 
turns  green.  Then  put  on  a  poultice  of 
plain  table  salt  and  saturate  thoroughly 
with  oil.  Keep  this  up  for  about  an 
hour  and  there  is  scarcely  any  danger 
of  fatal  results. 


Had  we  not  a  sorrow  or  a  cross  to  bear, 
For  Him  who  bears  the  burden  of  our 
sin, 

Would  we  know  the  sweetness  of  His  love 
and  care, 
Or  even  strive  eternal  life  to  win? 

Can  we  prize  the  sunshine  and  deplore 
the  rain, 

Repining  when  the  days  are  dark  and 
drear? 

Can  we  hope  for  pleasure,  yet  deny  the 
pain, 

Or  share  the  joys  of  life  without  the 
tear? 

— Charles  H.  Gabriel. 


Independent  Farmer. 

No  one  is  so  independent  as  the 
farmer  ;  he  doesn't  have  to  truckle  ;  if 
he  is  insulted  he  can  resent  the  insult 
without  fear  of  losing  trade,  and  there 
is  no  earthly  reason,  with  the  improved 
farm  machinery  he  now  has  in  use,  why 
he  should  not  have  an  eight-hour  day 
and  such  leisure  for  reading  and  study 
as  would  soon  make  him  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  any  calling.  Why 
shouldn't  the  farmer  be  all  this  and 
more  ?  Surely  he  has  the  possibilities. 
—Ex. 


For  hands  that  are  rough  and  sensi- 
tive from  being  too  much  in  water,  this 
lotion  will  be  found  very  delightful: 
Two  ounces  of  listerine  and  two  ounces 
of  glycerine.  The  surface  will  soon  be- 
come smoother  and  less  sensitive.  The 
lotion  combines  nicely  with  cosmetic 
jelly,  formula  for  which  is:  Seven  ounces 
of  rose  water,  thirty  grains  of  gum  tra- 
jacanth,  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  one  ounce 
fo  glycerine.  Soak  the  trajacanth  in  rose 
water  for  three  days,  strain  forcibly 
through  muslin,  adding  glycerine  and 
alcohol.  A  halfteaspoonful  of  pure  bo- 
rax is  an  improvement.  Any  perfume 
may  be  added. 


Holstein  Transfers. 


F.  L.  Houghton,  secretary,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  sends  the  following  transfers 
of  registered  Holstein-Friesians  in 
California: 

Cows. 

Lady  Kamor  De  Kol,  William  Niles 
to  C.  and  E.  Oertly,  Garden  Grove. 

Berretta  of  Riverside,  and  Empress  of 
Riverside,  Chas.  D.  Pierce  to  Geo. 
Hewlett,  San  Francisco. 

Bulls. 

Fidessa  Thorn,  R.  M.  Hotaling  to 
James  H.  Butler,  Visalia. 

General  John  Ormsby,  Frank  B. 
Fargo  to  E.  J.  Fargo  and  from  E.  J. 
Fargo  to  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity, Stanford  University. 

Sarcastic  Student,  R.  M.  Hotaling  to 
John  Hagler,  Visalia. 

Sir  Butter  Boy  of  Riverside,  Charles 
D.  Pierce  to  Geo.  Hewlett,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Victoria  Starlight  of  Locust,  J.  L. 
Kinnear  to  J.  L.  Packard,  Newman. 

Prince  Roderick  Dhu,  Walter  Mit- 
chell to  W.  A.  Sanborn,  Hanford. 

Peter  Pan  Pietertje,  Enoch  J.  Fargo 
to  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
Stanford  University. 

Artis  Dairy  Prince,  Read  &  Bennett 
to  A.  H.  Carrier,  Imperial. 

Starlight  De  Kol,  M.  D.  Eshleman 
Sherman  to  O.  M.  Wyatt,  Winters. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey,  Strong  A  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  United 
States  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  the  following 
are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

SEED-DISPLAY  RACK. — No.  855,862.  June  4, 
1907.  Lester  S.  Morse,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This 
Invention  Is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  seed- 
display  rack,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  metal 
pockets,  formed  by  folding  a  single  sheet  to  form 
a  series  of  shelves  rising  upwardly  and  back- 
wardly,  and  having  Inclined  division  strips  at 
Intervals  with  upturned  fronts  which  have  open- 
ings for  the  removal  of  dust  or  accumulations 
from  the  shelf. 

OIL-BURNER.  —  No.  855,857.  June  4,  1907. 
George  Larsen,  San  Leandro,  Cal.  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  hydrocarbon  burners,  and  especi- 
ally to  oil  burners  for  use  in  forges  and  furnaces 
of  all  kinds.  It  consists  In  the  combination  of 
oil  and  air  or  steam  admission  pipes  with  suit- 
able discharges,  and  an  inclosing  pipe  through 
which  the  discharge  of  combined  gases  takes 
place,  so  as  to  produce  a  flame  of  considerable 
volume  and  great  intensity. 

ROTARY  ENGINE.— No.  855,852.  June4,  1907. 
Edgar  T.  Haun,  Sacramento,  Cal.  This  improve- 
ment in  rotary  engines  Includes  a  cylindrical 
casing,  a  drum  journaled  within  the  casing  hav- 
ing disk-like  flanges  at  each  side,  and  quadrant- 
shaped  depressions  with  buckets  pivoted  so  that 
they  are  turnable  to  stand  up  or  fold  downward, 
belii  g  guided  by  the  depressions,  and  means  by 
which  steam  or  other  medium  is  admitted  to  act 
against  the  buckets  when  they  are  extended, 
said  buckets  being  foldable  to  pass  the  abutment, 
at  which  point  the  steam  is  admitted,  and  being 
immediately  extended  after  passing  this  point. 

COUCHES.— No.  856,176.  May  28,  1907.  John 
Hoey  and  Frank  J.  Crouch,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Said  Crouch  having  assigned  his  Interest  In  said 
patent  to  said  Hoey.  This  invention  relates  to 
improvements  in  couches  and  like  structures. 
It  consists  of  an  Improved  furniture  structure 
having  in  combination  an  interior  metallic  frame 
comprising  a  seat-portion  and  a  back  portion,  an 
exterior  wooden  frame  channeled  to  fit  the 
metallic  frame  and  slidable  from  the  rear  to  in- 
close and  expose  the  same,  said  exterior  frame 
having  Independent  caster  supports. 

HOSE-COUPLINGS.— No.  855,232.  May  28,  1907. 
Charles  C.  Corlew,  Fresno,  Cal.  This  invention 
relates  to  an  improved  hose-coupling  for  use  In 
attaching  hose  to  hydrants  or  water-discharge 
pipes  and  to  enable  the  hose  to  be  turned  in  any 
direction  without  bending  and  Injuring  the  hose 
and  without  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the 
hose,  as  would  result  from  the  bending  of  the 
same,  and  the  consequent  partial  contraction  or 
collapsing  thereof. 

CLOTHES-HANGERS.— No.  855,295.  May  28, 
1907.  Erick  O.  Fellroth,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
One-half  assigned  to  Archibald  F.  McD.  Craig, 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  Invention  relates  to 
garment-hanging  devices  and  especially  to  de- 
vices for  supporting  coats,  vests,  skirts,  and  the 
like  In  such  fashion  as  to  preserve  their  proper 
shape  when  not  In  use.  Its  object  Is  to  provide  a 
hanger  of  very  simple  construction,  which  will 
be  cheap,  practical,  and  moreover  capable  of 
being  folded  into  a  small  compass  so  as  to  occupy 
very  little  room  In  a  handbag,  suit-case,  or  trunk. 

EXPRESSMAN'S  TRUCK.— No.  855,835.  June 
4,  1907.  Frederick  W.  Clayton,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
One-third  assigned  to  Enoch  E.  Rogers  and  one- 
third  to  Albert  N.  Sims,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  conveni- 
ent device  for  moving  heavy  articles,  such  as 
pianos  and  the  like.  It  consists  of  a  wheeled 
truck  with  a  horizontal  platform  and  vertical 
end,  means  for  adjusting  these  parts,  and  also 
means  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  bear- 
ing wheels  so  as  to  conveniently  counterbalance 
the  weight. 


A  Goodly  Heritage. 


Imagination  is  staggered  by  the  state- 
ment just  handed  out  from  Ottawa  re- 
garding the  area  of  arable  land  available 
for  settlement  in  the  West.  Up  to  the 
end  of  this  summer,  we  learn  there  will 
have  been  surveyed  120,000,000  acres, 
and  north  and  east  of  Edmonton  alone 
there  is  at  least  as  much.  Evidently, 
'The  Last  West,'  as  American  news- 
paper and  magazine  writers  have  dubbed 
the  Canadian  heritage,  is  a  misnomer. 
There  seems  to  be  several  last  Wests, 
and  we  do  not  seem  to  be  within  sight 
of  the  penultimate  one.  It  will  be  de- 
cades before  what  is  now  known  as  the 
last  West  shall  have  been  filled  up. — 
Westminster  Gazette. 


A  conscience  void  of  offense  before 
God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  for  eter- 
nity.— Daniel  Webster. 


Citrus  Trees 

TRUE  TO  NAME. 

And  embracing  all  the 
Standard  sorts  are  to  be 
had  of  our  establish- 
ment. Bear  In  mind  that 
we  are  the  largest  grow- 
ers of  Citrus  Trees  In  the 
world,  and  our  stock  has 
been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  at  every  world's 
fair  in  the  world  where 
we  have  shown.  Our 
fine  booklet,  containing 
60,000  words  and  over  100 
Illustrations,  gives  you 
all  the  points  on  Citrus 
Culture.  Price  25  cents. 
Can  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nursery 

SAN   DIMAS,  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Dividend  Notice. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION 
N.  W.  Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 


For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rates  per  annum 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  on  term  deposits  and  three 
and  six-tenths  (&eAo)  per  cent  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Monday,  July  1,  1907.  Depositors  are  entitled  to 
draw  their  dividends  at  any  time  during  the  suc- 
ceeding half  year.  Dividends  not  drawn  will  be 
added  to  the  deposit  account,  become  a  part 
thereof,  and  earn  dividend  from  July  1. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


Dividend  Notice. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY 

626  California  Street 


For  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
eight-tenths  (38,io)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Monday,  July  1,  1907.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  the  principal  from  July  1,  1907. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


DEWEY,STRONG&.CO 


CAVEATS 


PATENTS 

'Trad! 
k>  bacon  block  oakland. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 

Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

Grandly  Bred,  One  and  Two  Years  Old,  Sell- 
ing at  $100  Each.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Why  use  inferior  sires  when  you  can  purchase 
first-class  ones  at  the  above  prices? 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Rough  and   Ready   Island,  Riverside  Ranch, 
Phone  Suburban  91,  P.  O.  Box  328,  Stockton,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Temporary  address, 


San  Mateo,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Walte,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FR  EE 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
87.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

VV.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  8.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E. 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 

TRUST  CO. 
Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  on  all  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  company  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  1,  1907.  The 
same  rate  of  interest  will  be  paid  by  our  branch 
offices,  located  at  1531  Devisadero  St.,  2572  Mission 
St.,  1740  Fillmore  St.,  and  19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.  Dividends  not  drawn  will  be  added  to  the 
deposit  account,  become  a  part  thereof  and  earn 
dividend  from  July  1,  1907. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 

Dividend  Notice. 

Til E  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 
101  Montgomery  St.,  Corner  Sutter 
Has  declared  a  dividend  for  the  term  ending 
June  30,  1907,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  three- 
quarters  (3%)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  depos- 
its, free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after 
Monday,  July  1,  1907.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest 
as  principal. 

EDWIN  BONNELL,  Cashier. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


July  «,  l'.Mi-. 


Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 

Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 

FOR  IRRIGATING 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 


All  Soils  Mike  to  Wood  Pipe 


mmem 


ilia* 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded—  Can't  Rot.  Metal  in  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Handing — Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


404  Equitable  Savings  Hank  Hdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympia,  Washington. 


268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

'207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  t'tah. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Hoda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


CHEAPEST  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  ON  THE  MARKET 

ORTHO  BRAND 

For  control  of  Codling  Moth  and  other  fruit  and  leaf  eating  insects. 
Packed  in  40  pound  tins.    PRICE  12  CENTS  A  POUND. 

Every  Can  Bears  a  Guarantee  Against  Burning  Foliage 

ADDRESS 

WATSONVILLE  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO., 


| MANUFACTURERS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


Farmers,  Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


THE  BOSS  LADDER 


W.  kM  Utm  *jkw|  iIm  Boa  FntM  1  itti 

Ma-  Thtj  tti  Lf  bio,  Mroetv  aad  mllo  than 
Hr«bMHki  A  l<Mt.  Udi«i  -df+ii  IS  lb*. 
m  thai  firta  aad  fart  taa  haaJW  tbra.  Bath 
—9  m  hurf  »nb  tow  **«  I- torn.  W«  w-JI 
>W  ««  <-  MM  io  aay  3.  P.  R,  B.  Ju^  <• 


Artm.  m  I  to-  m  Luaa/SL  Cal 


SEJST  PILL  ON  EARTH 
Ifpeople  who  are  sick  with  drspepsin,  headache 
™*  and  biliousness, having  yelfow  complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  wan  t  to  experiment ,  on  t  wanta 
medicine  that  has  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dk.  (R  Nn's 
improved  liver  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthy.  Bets,  a  box  at  druggisis,  or  hy  mail 
Write  Dr.  Bosanko  Co.,  Philnda.,Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLY  ON"Hj  FOR  A  DOSE 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIIV.    No.  2. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  13,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


The  Art  of  Sulphuring. 


Readers  with  astronomical  tastes  will  probably  take  our  pictures  as  portraits 
of  the  new  comet  which  is  promised  to  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the 
constellation  Orion  during  the  present  month,  but  they  will  be  mistaken,  for 
we  have  not  captured  that  strange  visitant  yet  in  our  cameras.  Others,  dream- 
ing of  the  vacation  delights  which  a  farmer  seldom  realizes,  may  think  we  have 
found  a  new  race  of  geysers  to  tantalize  them  with,  because  their  chance  of 
actually  seeing  them  is  as  scant  as  that  of  a  comet  striking  the  earth.  Neither 
conjecture  is  near  the  truth,  for  both  text  and  pictures  on  this  page  relate  to  the 
horticultural  art  of  sulphuring,  which  is  growing  in  importance  as  fungus  pests 
and  some  kinds  of  insects  multiply. 

As  our  vineyard  area  is  rapidly  extending,  and  as  the  last  two  years  have 
brought  spring  and  summer  weather  unusually  suited  to  the  spread  of  vine 
mildew,  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  University  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley 
on  "Oidium  or  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Vine,"  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti,  has 
proved  one  of  the 
most  timely  a  n  d 
popular  of  the  series 
to  which  it  belongs. 
It  has  also  much 
wider  bearings  than 
its  title  indicates, 
because  it  deals  with 
the  whole  question 
of  distributing  the 
finest  forms  of  sul- 
phur, and  this  is 
important  in  the  as- 
paragus field  for 
rust;  in  the  apple 
orchard  for  powdery 
mildew,  and  in  all 
fruit  orchards  where 


Sulphuring  the  Under  Side  of  Leaves. 


Sulphur  Cloud  to  Cover  the  Whole  Vine. 


Various  Forms  of  Hand  Sulphur  Distributers. 


Sulphuring  Interior  of  Vine. 

the  red  spider,  or  some  others  of  its  hateful  tribe  of  mites  do  great  injury. 
Although  it  is  getting  rather  late  in  the  season  for  sulphuring,  except  for  as- 
paragus rust  and  some  of  the  mites,  it  is  always  timely  to  think  about  its 
use,  and  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  economy  and  efficiency 
depend. 

Professor  Bioletti  in  his  bulletin  discusses  both  old  and  new  methods  of 
applying  sulphur  to  grape  vines.  Throwing  on  by  hand  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  laborious,  disagreeable,  and  wasteful.  Something  like  90^  or  more  of  the 
sulphur  is  wasted  because  most  of  it  goes  on  the  ground,  and  of  that  which 
goes  on  the  vine  a  few  leaves  usually  receive  the  bulk.  Distribution  from 
perforated  cans  is  perhaps  the  commonest  method  of  application.  It  is  a  little 
better  than  hand  throwing,  but  wastes  a  great  deal  of  sulphur.  With,  large 
vines  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  is  used  as  is  necessary.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  reach  the  tops  of  high  vines  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  cans.  Some  sulphur 
cans  are  made  with  a  long  handle,  which  obviate  this  defect  to  some  extent  but 
increase  the  difficulty  of  sulphuring  the  low  parts  and  centre  of  the  vine. 

An  improvement  on  the  last  method  is  the  use  of  a  sack  from  which  to 
shake  the  sulphur  onto  the  vine.  This  sack  should  be  made  of  cloth  whose 
texture  is  close  enough  to  permit  only  fine  particles  of  sulphur  to  pass,  but  not 
so  close  as  to  require  too  much  labor  in  shaking  out  the  required  amount.  A 
sack  about  14  in.  long  and  5  in.  in  diameter,  holding  about  three  pounds  of 
sulphur  when  half  full,  is  a  convenient  size.  Somewhat  tightly  woven  grain 
sacks  of  good  quality  are  suitable  material  from  which  to  make  them. 

These  methods  are  obviously  only  available  for  rather  low-growing  plants, 
for  even  low-pruned  grape  vines  rise  above  them.  One  of  the  engravings  on 
this  page  shows  four  views  of  more  effective  machines.  In  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  is  the  common  hand  bellows,  long  used  in  this  State.  The  main  defects 
of  these  bellows  are  that  they  are  very  tiring  to  the  hands  and  arms,  and,  as  they 
hold  little  sulphur,  much  time  is  wasted  in  filling  them.  While  not  so  wasteful 
of  sulphur  as  the  above  methods,  they  use  more  sulphur  than  is  necessary. 

Of  three  other  forms  of  sulphur  distributors  shown  in  these  pictures  the  one 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  proved  better  than  the  others  and  gave  excellent 
results.  It  has  a  regulation  device  which  enables  the  operator  to  govern  the 
amount  of  sulphur  thrown  out  with  great  precision.  This  a  very  important 
point,  as  iti.makes  it  possible  to  use  various  grades  of  sulphur  effectively  and 
economically. 
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The  Week. 


The  season  has  finally  shown  its  ability  to  reach 
high  temperature  figures  and  the  heat  at  most  points 
except  on  the  central  and  upper  coast  has  been  great 
enough  to  meet  all  uses  of  fruit  ripening.  There  seems 
no  longer  reason  to  fear  that  the  year  will  not  show 
satisfactory  summer  features.  Our  reports  are  that 
crops  are  proceeding  satisfactorily  and  on  some  moist 
lowlands  there  will  apparently  be  large  products  of 
leading  field  vegetables  which  will  yield  large  profits 
because  so  many  other  lands  went  out  of  commission 
through  last  winter's  floods. 

Preparations  for  the  Irrigation  Congress  and  State 
Fair  in  Sacramento  are  proceeding  promisingly.  The 
extent  and  variety  of  premiums  offered  will  certainly 
make  the  display  of  irrigated  products  very  interest- 
ing. All  sorts  of  silverware  is  offered,  in  carload  lots 
almost,  but  an  award  which  appeals  to  us  more 
Wrongly  is  the  prize  offered  by  the  California  Promo- 
tion Committee  for  the  best  display  of  the  products  of 
a  single  irrigated  farm.  This  prize  is  a  registered 
bull  from  the  famous  Pierce  Riverside  Premier  Herd 
of  Holsteins,  and  is  registered  in  the  Advance  Register 
as  "California  Promotion  Boy."  He  will  be  two 
years  old  just  after  the  close  of  the  Irrigation  Congress. 
He  combines  the  best  blood  lines  of  imported  and 
American  breeding,  and  is  worthy  of  heading  any 
man's  dairy  herd.  He  will  be  on  exhibition  during 
the  entire  session  of  the  Congress,  having  been  made  a 
delegate,  and  will  probably  do  less  irrigating  at  hotel 
bars  than  some  of  the  other  delegates. 

We  have  been  rather  conservative  about  commend- 
ing the  introduction  of  bacteria  to  capture  nitrogen, 
because  there  was  so  much  doubt  about  the  material 
offered  and  because  Californiaexperience  showssuch  free 
growth  of  legumes  in  the  soil  as  it  is— arguing  that  in 
this  State  nature  looks  after  her  own  nitrogen  catchers. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  New  York  State  experiment 
Station  has  just  issued  a  bulletin  showing  the  worthless 
character  of  the  much  advertised  commercial  cultures. 
The  bulletin  concludes  with:  "These  cultures  have 
proved  essentially  a  complete  failure  in  tests  made  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  any  firm  can  feel  justified  in  continu- 
ing to  offer  such  cultures  for  sale."  This  is  a  pretty 
strong  statement,  but  it  is  safer  than  the  opposite  course 
of  printing,  which  is  full  of  adulation  for  these  ma- 
terials. It  will  do  to  wait  until  fuller  demonstration  is 
reached.  If  they  can  be  made  good  and  effective,  we 
shall  soon  hear  about  it. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Washington  that  Secretary 
Cortelyou  will  give  Californians  a  full  hearing  on  the 
use  of  sulphur  in  fruit  drying.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
rules,  even  if  finally  promulgated,  will  not  affect  this 
year's  product.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  this 
matter  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  A  large  meet- 
ing of  those  interested  will  be  held  in  this  city  this 
week,  after  which  the  issue  will  be  less  involved,  prob- 
ably. 

An  enthusiastic  forestry  advocate,  Mr.  H.  A.  Greene 
of  Monterey,  suggests  the  forming  of  clubs  all  over  the 
State  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  protection  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  timber  districts  of  California. 
Mr.  Greene's  plan  is  to  have  the  State  Forester  encour- 
age the  organizing  of  clubs  to  be  known  as  'Tin  Can 
Clubs.'  Every  member  of  the  various  associations 
gather  up  stray  cans  and  plant  seeds  of  different  kinds 
of  trees  in  them.    W hen  the  seedlings  grow,  they  shall 


be  replanted  and  cared  for.  He  suggests  the  offering 
of  prizes  for  the  best  showing. 

This  may  get  rid  of  a  few  tin  cans  and  perhaps  get 
some  trees  planted  and  interest  the  school  children.  If 
they  get  trees  enough  to  shade  the  bleak  schoolhouses 
of  the  State  it  will  be  a  great  gain,  surely.  But  a 
greater  thing  in  the  forestry  line  is  the  beginning  of 
timber  selling  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Government,  as 
just  reported  from  Shasta  county.  What  is  said  to  be 
thebiggest  sale  of  timber  ever  made  by  the  forest  serv- 
ice to  a  lumber  company  is  that  of  13,000,000  feet  to  the 
Lamoine  Lumber  &  Trading  Company  at  Lamoine, 
which  will  begin  cutting  on  its  contract.  The 
13,000,000  feet  of  timber  is  part  of  what  is  standing  on 
the  1,120  acres  of  land  on  the  Trinity-Shasta  county 
boundary,  west  of  Lamoine.  The  company  pays  $2  a 
thousand  stumpage  or  $26,000  for  the  lot.  This  is  $23 
an  acre,  which  is  quite  a  good  deal  better  than  the 
$2.50  an  acre  the  Government  received  under  timber 
locations.  Furthermore,  after  this  tract  is  cut  over 
the  Government  will  still  own  the  land  and  the  young 
growth  of  timber.  The  Lamoine  company  is  re- 
stricted to  cutting  trees  of  a  certain  diameter.  The 
forest  service  has  branded  every  tree  that  the  company 
may  cut,  one  brand  upon  the  snow  line  and  another 
brand  below  the  snow  line.  So  in  all  events  the 
stump  will  bear  the  Government  mark.  The  com- 
pany is  obligated  to  pile  the  tops  and  lops  and  burn 
them  after  the  first  rain  in  the  fall,  thus  protecting  the 
young  trees  from  future  forest  fires.  The  forest  ser- 
vice has  reserved  the  large  trees  on  the  watersheds  for 
the  double  purpose  of  conserving  the  water  supply  and 
for  furnishing  seeds  for  future  growth.  The  lumber 
company  is  also  obligated  to  cut  over  the  land  in  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  1,120  acres  will  be 
given  back  to  nature  for  restoration.  This  is  all  part 
of  the  plan  to  get  the  timber  without  destroying  the 
forest. 

Southern  California  exchanges  report  the  presence  in 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Campbell,  the 
dry-farming  apostle  from  Nebraska,  examining  lands 
and  advising  the  owners  about  the  applicability  of  his 
tools  and  methods.  His  work  is  particularly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  dry  uplands  beyond 
Riverside  and  Redlands. 

The  need  of  more  labor  in  our  agricultural  indus- 
tries is  still  urging  the  California  Promotion  Commit- 
tee to  continue  its  propaganda  at  the  East  by  making 
known  the  opportunities  for  families  of  small  means 
to  earn  a  livelihood  and  make  themselves  in  the  way 
of  becoming  landholders  in  the  fruit-raising  sections  of 
this  State.  The  committee  is  also  making  persistent 
efforts  for  a  reduction  of  transcontinental  railroad 
rates  for  such  immigrants.  A  concession  of  this  sort 
would  have  a  stimulating  effect  at  once  in  those  locali- 
ties where  the  scarcity  of  help  exists,  which  is  appar- 
ently co-extensive  with  the  agricultural  regions  of 
California.  It  may  be  well  to  advise  our  readers  again 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  individual  in  the  State 
to  give  material  assistance  in  this  regard.  There  is 
no  one  that  cannot  do  a  little  in  this  direction  at  the 
cost  of  a  postal  card,  and  the  committee  asks  all  who 
are  desirous  of  helping  increase  the  population  of  the 
State  to  send  in  names  to  the  committee,  Union 
Square,  San  Francisco,  and  it  will  send  literature  and 
letters  in  an  endeavor  to  have  those  outsiders  become 
citizens  of  the  State.  The  committee  in  writing  to 
these  people  will  tell  them  at  whose  instance  the  let- 
ters are  written,  and  if  the  people  of  California  will 
also  write  to  their  friends  that  the  committee  is  doing 
this,  and  that  its  statements  can  be  depended  upon,  it 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  inducing  people  in  the  East 
and  Europe  to  come  to  California  to  make  their  homes. 

What  seems  to  be  a  strange  condition  of  the  meat 
market  to  those  who  have  seen  the  thousands  of 
head  of  beef  cattle  driven  and  shipped  into  San  Fran- 
cisco from  northern  California  and  eastern  Oregon  dur- 
ing the  years  gone  by,  is  the  sight  of  beef  cattle  being 
Bbipped  north  to  Portland  and  Seattle  from  points  as 
as  far  south  as  Rakersfield  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  The 
northern  stock  raisers  state  that  the  Eastern  meat 
buyers  cleaned  out  the  beef  cattle  last  fall. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Drains,  Cowpeas,  and  Weevils. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  our  own  drain  laid,  doing 
as  you  directed  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
March  30,  by  nailing  three  pieces  of  1  by  6  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  triangle.  It  carries  the  water  at  present 
as  well  as  the  open  ditch  would,  carrying  from  12  to  16 
gallons  per  minute.  It  is  laid  about'three  feet  below 
the  surface,  is  200  ft.  long,  and  has  a  fall  of  about 
eight  feet  in  that  distance.  If  the  water  is  there,  as  it 
probably  will  be  next  winter,  will  this  drain  carry  off 
three  times  as  much  and  fast  enough  to  enable  the 
alfalfa  to  live  through  the  winter  or  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  other  drains?  The  land  is  rather  stiff  on 
top  but  very  sandy  three  feet  below.  It  would  be 
required  to  drain  20  ft.  on  either  side. 

Is  there  any  practical  way  of  killing  weevils  in  peas 
before  they  hatch? 

Can  crushed  Canada  peas  be  fed  to  horses  with  as 
good  results  as  feeding  rolled  barley? 

What  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  Canada  peas  for 
hay?— Farmer,  Alpine,  San  Diego  county. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  drain  you 
describe  will  carry  all  the  water  which  is  likely  to 
accumulate,  and  water  would  move  toward  it  through 
a  sandy  soil  for  two  or  three  times  the  distance  which 
you  mention. 

Crushed  peas  are  a  good  strong  food  for  horses, 
somewhat  richer  in  strength-giving  contents  than  bar- 
ley is.  They  are,  however,  sometimes  somewhat  con- 
stipating and  should  be  fed  in  connection  with  a  little 
flax  seed  meal,  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in  that  way. 
For  hay  the  peas  should  generally  be  cut  after  the 
pods  have  formed,  but  before  they  have  filled. 

The  weevil,  which  is  found  in  dry  beans  and  peas, 
is  a  small  brown  beetle  which  deposits  her  eggs  while 
the  beans  are  in  the  pods.  She  gnaws  a  narrow  slit 
through  that  point  of  the  pod  where  the  two  surfaces 
join  and  then  pushes  her  long  ovi|>ositor  through  this 
slit  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  interior  of  the  pod. 
This  is  done  when  the  pods  are  yet  green.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  from  7  to  15  days  and  the  worms  feed  on  the 
tender  beans.  After  3  or  4  weeks  they  pupate  just 
under  the  skins  of  the  beans.  These  pupa'  remain  in 
the  beans  till  the  crop  is  stored,  when  they  emerge  as 
beetles  ready  to  deposit  eggs  for  another  brood.  The 
latter  brood  is  able  to  develop  in  dried  beans.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  treat  the  beans  as  soon  as  they  are 
threshed.  The  most  common,  as  well  as  the  simplest, 
remedy  is  to  place  them  in  a  baking  pan  and  set  them 
in  a  hot  oven  for  10  minutes.  This  destroys  the  tiny 
larva;  without  injuring  the  beans,  if  care  is  used  not 
to  expose  them  too  long  or  to  too  high  heat.  A  safer 
plan  is  to  take  a  tight  barrel,  place  beans  in  it,  put  a 
a  dish  on  top  of  the  beans  and  pour  into  it  about  three 
ounces  of  carbon  bi-sulphide,  such  as  is  used  for  killing 
squirrels.  Cover  over  tightly  with  sacks  to  hold  in 
the  vapor,  and  keep  the  cover  on  until  all  the  liquid 
is  evaporated.  Be  very  careful  not  to  be  smoking  or 
take  any  other  fire  near  the  vapor  or  you  will  have  an 
explosion.  If  you  need  less  than  a  barrel,  hike  any 
smaller  receptacle  and  use  about  one  ounce  of  liquid  to 
each  10  gallons  of  space. 

Leaf  Aphis  of  the  Apple. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  June  15th  you  speak 
of  apple  mildew  and  leaf  aphis  in  your  talk  to  'City 
Farmer.'  Now  I  have  been  going  to  write  you  upon 
the  same  subject,  but  your  answer  does  not  quite 
satisfy  me.  This  aphis  comes  early  in  the  season  and 
the  leaves  curl  with  the  aphis  on  the  inside,  safe  from 
any  spray.  The  young  apples  also  become  blighted 
on  the  inside  of  the  tree  and  remain  small  all  the  sea- 
son. I  want  to  know  if  there  is  not  some  time  when 
the  tree  is  dormant  that  this  pest  can  be  reached  with 
a  spray. — D.  W.  Mili.kr,  Linden. 

You  are  perfectly  right  that  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  kill  the  aphis  before  it  could  appear  upon  the 
trees,  but  aphis  eggs  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  kill. 
They  are  black,  shiny  bodies  which  can  be  discovered 
with  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass  on  the  twigs,  and 
even  the  washes  which  are  used  for  scale  insects  do  not 
injure  them.  The  l>est  treatment  which  can  now  be 
described  is  to  note  when  pruning  where  these  eggs 
are  to  be  found,  and  then  to  watch,  as  the  leaves  are 
appearing,  for  the  hatching  out  of  the  aphis  and  give 
early  treatment  of  kerosene  emulsion,  which  will  cut 
off  the  first  hatching.  If  this  is  destroyed  there  will 
be  comparatively  little  injury.    As  aphids  are  subject 
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to  many  troubles  of  their  own,  it  is  not  sure  that  a 
tree  which  is  badly  affected  one  year  will  have  many 
the  next,  but  if  one  looks  closely  at  pruning  time  to 
see  where  the  eggs  are,  and  mark  such  trees,  they  can, 
many  times,  be  treated  without  undertaking  the  spray- 
ing of  the  whole  orchard.  You  do  not  exaggerate  the 
evil  of  these  insects  and  possibly  at  some  time  better 
system  for  controlling  them  may  be  devised. 

A  Fine  Late  Cherry. 

To  the  Editor  :  Possibly  you  will  recall  the  '  Paul- 
heim  '  cherries  which  I  sent  you  last  year  and  my  let- 
ter regarding  my  right  to  name  them.  I  am  sending 
you  a  small  box  this  year  which  have  been  packed 
since  June  23,  so  you  will  note  their  remarkable  ship- 
ping quality.  They  are  from  an  orchard  3,000  ft. 
above  the  sea  level,  with  northern  exposure  ;  side  hill 
without  any  protection.  There  were  22  in.  of  snow  in 
the  orchard  for  a  week,  and  very  heavy  cold  rain 
(over  five  in.  in  24  hours)  during  blossoming.  In  the 
same  orchard  are  Royal  Anne,  Centennial,  Black  Tar- 
tarian, Bing  and  several  other  kinks.  The  weather 
ruined  practically  every  tree  in  the  orchard,  both  trees 
and  fruit,  but  the  '  Paulheim  '  has  an  enormous  crop 
and  every  cherry  as  big  and  fine  as  the  enclosed.  The 
fruit  bunches  close  to  the  leaves.  I  should  like  your 
frank  opinion  as  to  how  they  compare  in  taste,  texture, 
and  size  with  the  best  you  have  seen,  as  I  know  you 
are  the  recognized  authority  of  the  State.  I  am  get- 
ting over  20  cents  a  pound  for  every  one  I  have.  If 
they  have  faults  I  should  like  to  know  them.  I  think 
of  sending  some  to  the  Oregon  Cherry  Fair,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.— E.  V.  D.  Paul, 
Ukiah. 

Your  cherries  are  grand  and  justify  all  that  you 
claim  for  them.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State  this  year  that  would  compare  with 
them  in  size  and  shipping  quality.  We  are,  however, 
no  nearer  knowing  what  the  variety  is  than  a  year 
ago.  It  certainly  would  be  enterprising  if  you  can 
keep  samples  in  good  condition  long  enough  to  exhibit 
them  at  the  Cherry  Fair  at  Salem  ;  they  would  have 
a  great  opportunity  for  a  try-out  at  that  fair,  because 
Oregon  people  know  rather  more  cherries  and  do 
rather  more  with  them  than  we  do  in  California.  As 
for  their  keeping,  it  is  remarkable.  You  say  the  box 
you  sent  was  packed  June  23d.  It  arrived  herein  ex- 
cellent condition  July  1st,  and  has  been  standing  on  a 
table  in  rather  warmer  temperature  than  we  usually 
have  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  is  still  fresh  and 
sound.  We  shall  keep  some  of  them  to  see  how  long 
they  will  stand  up.  If  this  variety  should  prove  as 
productive  everywhere  as  it  does  with  you,  we  do  not 
see  how  any  black  cherry  can  hold  its  own  against  it 
for  shipping.  In  flavor  it  is  a  little  weak,  according 
to  these  specimens,  but  it  will  go  ou  its  beauty  and 
firmness  further  than  it  would  go  on  higher  flavor. 

Transplanted  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  About  the  15th  of  last  February  I 
transplanted  six  English  walnut  trees,  which  were 
about  14  years  old.  Before  moving  them,  I  had  them 
cut  back  pretty  well,  and  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  inquire  what  I  can  do,  if  anything,  to  protect  them. 
They  are  planted  in  a  sandy  loam,  but  are  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  without  any  shade  near 
them.  Would  it  be  a  wise  thing  to  build  awnings  over 
them  to  protect  them,  or  would  it  be  better  to  put 
awnings  close  to  the  ground,  merely  to  protect  the 
roots  and  bases  of  the  trees  '.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
have  these  trees  live,  and  will  appreciate  a  reply  from 
you  with  instructions  as  to  he  best  means  of  preserv- 
ing them.  The  weather  here  is  excessively  hot  in  the 
summer,  the  thermometer  sometimes  running  as  high 
as  115  in  the  shade.  Under  such  weather  conditions 
it  will  be  hard  to  keep  newly  transplanted  trees  from 
dying.— Foothill  Farmer,  Butte  county. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  you  need  to  furnish  any 
shade  for  the  foliage  of  your  trees,  but  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  protect  the  bark  from  sun-burn,  which  can 
he  done  by  whitewash,  or  by  wrapping  with  barley 
sacks  until  the  new  top  growth  extends  sufficiently  to 
insure  shelter.  We  would  mulch  the  ground  under 
the  trees  with  rotten  straw  or  stable  manure  to  hold 
the  moisture  near  the  surface  and  to  cool  the  ground 
somewhat,  and  then  trust  wholly  to  protection  of  the 
bark,  as  indicated.  The  conditions  this  spring  have 
been  very  favorable  for  such  transplanting  as  you 
have  done,  and  doubtless  the  trees  are  sufficiently 
rooted  by  this  time  to  supply  the  foliage  with  the  sap 
which  they  will  require  in  the  event  of  exceedingly 
dry  and  hot  weather. 


The  Pear  Slug. 

To  the  Editor:  At  the  request  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Starkey, 
I  am  sending  you  specimens  of  a  '  bug'  that  has  re- 
cently made  its  appearance  in  the  pear  orchards  of 
Lake  county.  Mr.  S.  says  it  attacks  the  old  growth 
only — at  least  has  not  yet  appeared  onthenew  growth. 
Though  it  stunts  the  trees  they  continue  to  grow,  and 
Mr.  Starkey  suggests  that  the  insect,  if  it  does  not 
itself  destroy  the  tree,  might  check  the  blight  by 
starting  growth.  Any  information  you  can  give  me 
I  will  gladly  make  public  in  this  vicinity. — W.  L. 
Rideout,  Lake  County  Bee,  Lakeport. 

Mr.  Starkey's  specimens  show  the  pear  slug.  It  can 
be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  the  arsenate  of  lead 
preparation  which  is  used  for  the  codlin  moth.  Mr. 
Starkey  is  right  that  the  effect  of  this  insect  would  be 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  possibly  render  it 
less  subject  to  pear  blight,  but  it  would  require  ob- 
servation as  to  the  degree  to  which  this  treatment  of 
the  tree  was  desirable.  If  the  insect  is  quite  widely 
flistributed  he  might  spray  some  trees  to  kill  the  slug 
and  leave  others  unsprayed  and  note  later  whether 
there  was  any  effect  produced  upon  the  spread  of  the 
blight.  The  insects  which  he  sends  us,  however,  are 
pretty  well  grown  and  probably  will  not  carry  their 
injury  much  further.  In  order  to  test  the  point  Mr. 
Starkey  made  it  would  be  necessary  probably  to  keep 
some  of  the  trees  clean  from  the  beginning  of  the 
season. 

The  Melon  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor:  I  write  you  in  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Imperial  Valley,  who  are  suffering  from  that  dread 
and  pest,  the  aphis,  which  are  destroying  all  late  crop 
of  melons,  etc.,  that  are  in  cultivation  in  this  section. 
I  have  been  advised  that  possibly  in  some  way  you 
can  help  us  to  secure  a  supply  of  the  red  ladybird, 
which  I  believe  is  our  only  hope. — Imperialist,  San 
Diego  county. 

We  wish  we  could  help  you,  for  the  aphis  trouble  is 
serious.  Careful  fumigation,  as  you  undoubtedly 
know  about,  is  the  most  promising  artificial  treatment 
but  this  is  very  difficult  to  apply  when  the  vines  run 
out  well,  and  melon  growers  in  many  places  are 
almost  in  dispair.  The  ladybirds  (red,  and  dark  yel- 
low, black  spotted)  are  all  aphis  eaters  and  are  native 
insects.  They  may  not,  however,  appear  early  enough 
in  the  season  to  be  very  serviceable.  It  was 
rather  cold  spring  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  and 
ladybirds  have  not  multiplied  as  early  as  they  usually 
do  by  this  season  of  the  year  and  supplies  are  very 
shy.  Perhaps  you  could  find  more  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and,  if  so,  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  employ 
somebody  to  make  collections  of  them,  as  they  do  in 
the  Watsonville  apple  district,  where  they  have  a  reg- 
ular price,  it  seems,  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  quart 
for  ladybirds  collected  for  introduction  into  the  apple 
orchards  to  keep  down  the  woolly  aphis.  We  wish 
the  problem  were  easier,  but  it  is  essentially  a  difficult 
one. 

Fungus  on  Loquat  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor :  I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of 
the  fungus  which  has  attacked  my  loquats,  as  shown 
by  the  enclosed  leaves.  I  am  still  more  desirous  to 
know  what  to  do  for  the  disease.  It  is  rapidly  de- 
stroying the  leaves. — Reader,  Redwood  City. 

The  fungus  is  Fusicladium  eriobotryre.  It  is  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  pear  and  apple  scab  fungus.  The 
treatment  would  be  spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture 
applied  in  the  spring,  probably,  as  the  first  attack 
upon  the  leaves  becomes  apparent. 

Lateral  Canes  for  Bearing. 

To  the  Editor :  Referring  to  the  article  in  the  last 
issue  about  summer  pruning  by  Prof.  Bioletti,  I  should 
like  to  know  if  new  growth  on  canes  that  are  topped 
will  make  bearing  wood  for  next  year.  I  have  to  top 
lower  canes  of  Thompson  Seedless  vines  so  that  I  may 
kill  Bermuda  grass  by  summer  cultivation.  A  neigh- 
bor tells  me  that  second  growth  wood  will  not  bear 
next  year. — Subscriber,  Fresno. 

Professor  Bioletti  gives  the  following  answer  to  your 
question  of  May  30th;  "The  laterals  which  grow 
after  topping  back  will  produce  fruit  buds  if  the 
growth  ripens  well  in  the  autumn.  These  laterals  are 
considered  the  best  wood  for  bearing  with  Sultanina, 
or  Thompson  Seedless,  as  it  is  commonly  called." 


The  Citrus  Belts. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I 
could  obtain  a  map  showing  the  districts  most  suited 
to  orange  growing  in  California? — Tourist,  Shasta 
Springs. 

We  never  saw  a  map  outlining  the  citrus  districts 
with  any  definiteness,  and,  indeed,  such  a  map  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make,  because  the  orange 
tree  has  such  a  wide  range  of  adaptability  in  this 
State,  and  almost  anywhere  that  one  can  be  sure  of 
freedom  from  heavy  frosts  and  has  good,  deep  and 
rather  heavy  soil,  a  good  irrigation  supply,  and  ade- 
quate summer  heat,  he  can  successfully  grow  oranges. 
The  commercial  regions  in  this  part  of  the  State  are 
for  the  most  part  the  higher  valleys  and  lower  foot- 
hill situations,  all  the  way  from  Tehama  county 
southward  through  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys — chiefly,  but  by  no  means  wholly,  on  the  east 
side  of  these  valleys.  In  southern  California  oranges 
are  grown  quite  near  the  coast  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Ventura,  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  counties  eastward 
to  Riverside  and  Redlands  disiricts,  which  are  about 
60  miles  inland.  Nothing  short  of  personal  investiga- 
tion of  different  localities  will  give  full  and  satisfactory 
knowledge. 

In  Hoc  Sed  non  Propter  Hoc. 

To  the  Editor :  Several  of  my  orange  trees  are 
afflicted  with  a  little  borer,  like  the  one  I  send  you. 
They  seem  to  delight  most  in  girdling  the  tree.  It 
has  not  killed  any  of  them,  though  they  show  hurt.  I 
will  be  obliged  for  any  aid  you  can  give  me  and  will 
pass  on  the  light  to  others  as  I  may  be  able.  Though 
only  an  amateur  ranchman,  I  read  every  page  of  your 
excellent  paper  every  week. — Amateur,  Saratoga. 

The  holes  in  the  bark  of  your  orange  tree  were  made 
by  a  woodpecker  or  'sap  sucker.'  The  insect  which 
you  captured  was  the  pupa  of  the  ladybird.  It  has 
no  reference  to  the  holes,  except  that  for  some  purpose 
of  its  own  it  established  proximity.  The  more  lady- 
birds you  have  upon  your  trees  the  better,  and  in- 
versely, the  fewer  woodpeckers  you  have  the  better; 
cultivate  the  former  and  shoot  the  latter,  unless  you 
are  an  honorary  member  of  an  Audubon  Society. 

Rose  Scale  on  Blackberries. 

To  the  Editor :  I  send  cuttings  of  blackberries  with 
scale.  I  want  to  know  the  effects  and  a  remedy. 
Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  patch  is  yet  affected. 
— Grower,  Bakersfield. 

Your  cuttings  of  blackberries  show  the  presence  of 
the  rose  scale,  Diaspis  rosse.  It  is  quite  given  to 
attack  berries  as  well  as  roses.  It  can  be  killed  by 
thorough  spraying  with  the  kerosene  emulsion.  Much 
can  also  be  gotten  rid  of  by  cutting  out  and  burning 
the  old  wood  as  soon  as  it  has  fruited.  The  effect  of 
the  scale  will  be  to  weaken  the  plants  seriously  if  it 
becomes  abundant. 

Disinfecting  Pruning  Tools. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  state  what  is  the  strength 
of  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  used  to  disinfect 
the  tools  and  limbs  in  cutting  out  pear  blight  ? — 
Reader,  Sacramento. 

The  strength  of  corrosive  sublimate  solution  for  dis- 
infecting tools  in  cutting  out  pear  blight  is  one  part 
corrosive  sublimate  to  1,000  parts  of  water.  There 
are  tablets  made,  one  of  which  to  a  pint  of  water  will 
give  you  this  strength  of  solution.  If  you  do  not 
easily  find  these  you  can  make  the  calculation  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  water  you  desire  to  use. 

It  Was  Sunburn. 

To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  blight  on  my  walnut 
trees,  after  a  careful  examination  I  find  that  you  are 
right,  they  are  sunburn,  for  the  spots  are  all  on  the 
southwest  side  on  the  main  stem.  The  young  wood 
is  not  affected.  Somebody  had  told  me  it  was  the 
blight,  and  I  did  not  know  any  better.  I  have  com- 
menced to  wrap  the  affected  ones  with  burlap,  and 
will  whitewash  all. — Beginner,  San  Martin. 

Walnut  blight  is  bad  enough  and  widely  spread 
enough,  but  all  trouble  should  not  be  charged  to  it. 
The  above  letter  may  help  some  others  to  detect  sun- 
burn and  protect  the  trees  against  it.  Walnut  blight 
is  different  from  pear  blight,  in  that  it  does  not  kill 
the  tree  by  entering  the  old  wood  —  to  any  extent  a 
least. 
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Entomological. 


Fumigation  for  Citrus  Tree  Scales. 

As  it  is  getting  around  again  to  the  fumigation 
season  for  citrus  fruit  trees,  a  discussion  of  materials 
and  methods  is  important  A  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  best  practice  was  recently  appointed  by  the 
Ciaremoot  Horticultural  Club  and  their  report  is  as 
follows: 

Fumigation  is  the  most  reliable  and  desirable 
method  yet  discovered  to  fight  the  black,  red,  and 
purple  scale  on  citrus  fruit  trees. 

The  points  to  be  emphasized  are:  Sound  tents  with 
no  holes,  which  permit  no  escape  of  gas,  no  stint  of 
dosage,  with  the  best  cyanide  of  potassium  and  acid, 
and  the  leaving  of  the  tents  on  for  the  full  time. 

Fumigation  from  September  1  to  February  1,  only 
at  night,  never  when  wet  or  rainy,  never  when  there 
is  a  '  norther,'  and  only  when  the  grove  is  in  the  best 
condition  possible.  Do  not  commence  before  6  o'clock 
P.  m.  (5  o'clock  will  do  on  cloudy  days),  and  do  not 
leave  the  tents  on  the  trees  after  daylight  in  the 
morning. 

Thk  Tents. — The  best  tents  are  the  octagonal  sheet 
tents,  made  of  8-oz.  double- filled  duck,  sewed  with 
double  scams,  and  the  best  linen  thread.  These  are 
easiest  handled,  and  most  easily  moved.  For  trees 
not  over  15  ft.  in  height,  tents  41  ft.  wide  are  desir- 
able, but  for  larger  trees,  tents  45  ft.  or  wider  are 
required.  An  outfit  of  from  33  to  35  tents  best  serves 
economy. 

To  prevent  ruination  by  mildew  when  the  tents  are 
(lamp,  they  must  be  dipped.  This  is  done  in  a  large 
tank,  made  either  of  galvanized  or  boiler  iron.  These 
should  be  3  by  10  ft.,  and  2*  ft.  deep.  The  bottom 
should  be  rounded.  This  must  be  on  a  good  arch,  so 
as  to  permit  a  tire  under  it.  The  smoke  pipe  or  chim- 
ney of  arch  must  be  high  to  secure  draft.  A  derrick 
made  of  three  poles  above  the  tank,  supplied  with 
pulleys  and  rope  makes  dipping  easy,  and  permits 
raising  of  the  tent  and  dripping  after  the  dipping  is 
completed.  It  also  aids  in  keeping  the  tent  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  and  burning,  which  must  be 
avoided. 

The  tank  is  filled  to  near  the  top  with  water, 
made  very  dark  by  adding  a  half  barrel  of  oak 
extract  or  tannin.  This  is  well  stirred.  The  tannin 
should  not  be  added  till  the  water  is  boiling.  The 
tent  is  lowered  into  the  tank  of  boiling  water  and 
extract  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  now  raised 
from  the  water  and  after  dripping  ceases,  it  is  spread 
out  to  dry.  The  tank  is  Oiled  again  and  the  tannin  is 
added  till  the  color  is  a  reddish  brown,  and  then 
another  tent  may  be  dipped. 

Vehicles  and  Vessels. — The  cart  is  best  to  use 
in  the  field  for  carrying  cyanide  and  acid.  A  gasoline 
torch,  two  lanterns,  hammer,  hatchet,  and  scales  are 
necessary.  Barrels  of  water  are  placed  centrally  in 
convenient  places  within  the  orchard  during  the  day, 
as  are  the  two-gallon  jugs  of  acid,  and  the  boxes  of 
cyanide.  When  at  work  the  acid  is  turned  into  a 
stoneware  churn,  and  this  is  dipped  out  by  use  of  a 
dipper  into  the  graduated  measures.  Pails  for  carry- 
ing water  are  required.  Earthen  pots,  holding  two 
gallons  and  14  in.  high,  are  used  for  generating  the 
gas.  These  are  placed  one  for  each  tent.  Extra  pots 
should  be  provided,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  broken. 

The  poles  for  raising  the  tents  are  made  of  straight 
grained  Oregon  pine,  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  varying 
lengths,  in  sets  of  from  12  to  18  ft.  or  more.  If  poles 
longer  than  18  ft.  are  used,  they  should  be  2$  in.  in 
diameter.  A  |-in.  cotton  rope  is  fastened  10  in.  from 
the  top  of  the  pole.  To  cover  the  tree  two  men,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  tree,  places  the  end  of  the  pole 
under  the  edge  of  the  tent,  takes  a  half  hitch  about 
both  with  the  roi>e,  raises  the  tent  and  end  of  the  pole 
8  ft.,  when  two  other  men  at  the  other  end  of  the 
poles  pull  on  the  rope,  with  foot  against  the  end  of  the 
poles,  when  the  tent  is  raised  over  the  tree  and  care- 
fully arranged  so  that  the  tree  is  well  covered.  Care 
must  lie  taken  that  it  is  closed  at  the  ground. 

Planning  tiii.  Work. — It  is  perhaps  best  to 
schedule  the  orchard  in  the  day  time,  placing  on  a 
convenient  diagram  the  amount  of  cyanide  for  each 
tree.  Is  is  much  cheaper,  however,  for  the  foreman 
to  do  this  at  night,  and  if  skillful  and  well  trained,  he 
can  safely  do  this.  He  must  always  err  on  the  gen- 
erous side. 

The  manager  estimates  the  dosage,  while  the  attend- 
ant sees  that  the  tent  is  closed  at  the  ground.  He  then 
adds  the  water  and  acid,  3  to  31  parts  of  water  to  1  of 
acid,  to  the  pots,  on  the  west  side,  placing  the  ]>ot  well 
away  from  the  tent,  else  the  tent  may  be  burned.  The 
attendant  weighs  out  the  cyanide,  puts  it  into  the  pot, 
and  quickly  drops  the  raised  edge,  and  goes  with  the 
carl  to  the  next  tree.  As  the  next  row  is  treated,  the 
pot  should  l>e  emptied,  but  never  under  the  tree,  or 
where  a  tent  could  be  dragged  through  it.  The  con- 
tents of  a  spent  jiot  should  be  clear  blue  liquid,  other- 
wise the  proper  proportion  of  materials  were  not  used, 
and  the  full  strength  of  gas  is  not  secured. 


Fluid  oz.  Oz. 

Height.  Diameter.  aeld.  cyanide. 

4  to  6  ft.  4  4 

6  to  8  ft.  4  to  6  ft.  5  5 

8  to  10  ft. '  6  to  8  ft.  B  6 

10  to  12  ft.  8  to  10  ft.  7  7 

12  to  14  ft.  10  to  12  ft.  8  8 

14  to  16  ft.  12  to  14  ft.  9  9 

16  to  18  ft.  15  to  18  ft.  10  10 


SUGGESTIONS. — Mr.  Pease  would  add  from  2  to  4 
oz.  in  each  case.  Mr.  Goodrich  says  he  agrees  with 
Mr.  Pease  that  the  above  dosage  is  too  light. 

James  Mills  will  double  the  dosage  for  red  and  pur- 
ple scale,  in  treating  lemon  trees,  but  would  use  for 
orange  one-fourth  less  than  for  lemons.  He  would 
leave  the  tents  on  50  minutes  for  black  scale,  and  an 
hour  for  red  and  purple  scale.  Mr.  Pease  would 
increase  dosage  for  red  scale  the  same,  but  would 
leave  the  tents  on  for  1J  hour.  Mr.  Bemis  says  that 
the  red  and  purple  scale  are  equally  hard  to  kill,  and 
that  it  is  very  important  to  leave  the  tents  on  the 
trees  from  1J  to  2  hours.  Perfect  killing  can  not  be 
done  in  less  time.  In  case  of  scattering  trees  he  leaves 
the  tents  on  all  night.  Mr.  Bemis  says  that  of  course 
this  demands  for  economy  twice  as  many  tents,  and 
more  walking  by  the  crew,  but  it  is  all  important. 

The  tents  must  all  be  carefully  examined  each  day, 
and  all  holes  be  well  mended,  either  by  use  of  rubber 
patch  made  adhesive  by  a  hot  iron,  or  by  use  of  a 
needle  and  thread.  Needle,  thread,  and  string  must 
be  at  hand  for  making  temjiorary  repairs  in  the  night. 

As  before  stated,  always  add  cyanide  last  in  the 
pots,  and  place  the  pots  far  from  tent  so  as  to  keep  any 
of  the  liquid  from  the  tent  as  it  flies  from  the  pot,  but 
do  not  place  pot  directly  under  fruit,  as  the  latter  may 
be  burned.  If  cyanide  is  powdered,  add  slowly  to 
acid  in  pot,  as  it  will  not  fly  out  so  badly.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  drag  tents  over  refuse  from 
pots,  or  against  acid  about  the  cart,  and  the  cart  men 
must  not  touch  the  tent  if  hands  are  not  free  from  acid. 
The  pots  must  never  touch  the  tents. 

The  acid  and  cyanide  must  be  of  good  quality.  The 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  of  66  ^  strength,  and  Roessler  & 
Hasslacher  cyanide  98%  strength  must  always  be 
used.  Cyanide  should  always  be  kept  dry,  in  closed 
receptacles,  or  it  will  deteriorate. 

As  stated,  the  time  to  fumigate  is  from  September  1 
to  February  1.  It  is  always  best  to  fumigate  as  soon 
as  the  scale  are  well  hatched,  as  the  younger  the  scale 
the  more  easily  they  are  killed.  A  good  lens  will 
help  greatly  to  determine  when  best  to  fight  black 
scale.  We  may  fumigate  for  red  scale  at  any  season, 
but  it  is  best  to  observe  the  above  dates,  for  the  black 
scale  is  very  common  in  our  orchards  and  is  very 
likely  present  in  the  orchard. 

Let  us  rei>eat  in  conclusion,  that  we  must  use  a  large 
dosage,  must  leave  the  tents  on  a  good  period,  and 
must  keep  our  tents  gas  proof.  If  we  observe  all  these 
suggestions  then  results  will  be  very  satisfactory. — 
James  Miles,  S.  A.  Pease,  C.  E.  Bemis,  A.  J. 
Cook. 


Sylviculture. 


Eucalyptus  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  U.  S.  Dep't 
of  Agriculture  '  Leaflet  No.  6 '  on  forest  planting 
should  not  have  handled  the  subject  in  a  better 
manner.  The  PACIFIC  Rural  Press  of  June  20,  in 
referring  to  the  leaflet,  says,  it  "  gives  a  compilation 
of  facts  and  opinions  about  eucalyptus  growing  which, 
though  sometimes  rather  wide  of  California  experi- 
ence, does  convey  information  which  may  be  help- 
ful," et  cetera. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  leaflet  in  question,  while  it 
might  serve  as  good  'copy '  for  magazines  or  Sunday 
newspapers  elsewhere,  in  California  its  general  ten- 
dency might  be  rather  misleading. 

Taken  more  in  detail  we  find  it  stated  the  range  of 
the  blue  gum  is  "limited  by  the  fact  that  the  young 
trees  cannot  withstand  a  lower  temperature  than 
25°  F.,  and  it  is  useless  to  plant  the  trees  where 
greater  cold  occurs."  And  yet  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  blue  gum  trees  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia where  the  temperature  falls  below  25°  every 
year,  and  often  as  low  as  18  degrees. 

"The  soil  liest  suited  to  it  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam," 
may  be  correct  to  the  extent  that  we  all  know  that  any 
tree  will  grow  better  in  a  good  soil  than  in  a  poor  one. 
But,  having  in  mind  the  beautiful  groves  of  blue  gum 
on  the  Berkeley  hills,  the  Alameda  flats,  the  groves  in 
the  cold  clay  of  the  Napa  river  bottom,  and  in  almost 
every  soil,  from  rock  to  swamp,  the  leaflet's  assertion 
would  fain  unintentionally  mislead. 

The  suggestions  as  to  propagation  are  to  sow  the 
seed  immediately  after  it  is  gathered,  which  will  be 
just  before  the  rains  came  in  the  fall,  and  that  the 
plants  will  be  about  six  inches  high  by  the  first  of 
March,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  set  out. 

Now,  to  do  this,  would  mean  that  the  plants  would 
have  to  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  as  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain they  would  not,  at  that  stage,  stand  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  climate  from  October  to  March.  To 


grow  the  infant  gums  under  glass  would,  if  practi- 
cable, be  too  expensive,  and,  if  done,  would  cause  the 
plant  to  be  so  tender  that  it  could  not  be  set  out  in 
the  spring  with  any  chance  of  success. 

The  estimates  of  returns  from  eucalyptus  groves  is 
very  much  too  low,  even  on  poor  land,  and  the  6-inch 
plants  raised  in  the  manner  suggested  would  be  very 
dear  at  any  price. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years,  eucalyptus 
seed  is  sown,  according  to  variety,  at  intervals  from 
May  to  August,  the  idea  being  to  get  a  strong,  well- 
established  plant  of  a  foot  or  more  high  in  time  for 
spring  planting.  And  it  is  much  better  to  plant  in 
April  or  May  than  in  March  if  the  spring  is  cold  and 
rainy.  Deep  planting  is  advisable,  which  could  not 
be  done  with  6-inch  plants. 

Those  who  contemplate  forest  planting,  or  even  a 
few  acres  for  wood,  posts,  etc.,  should  inform  them- 
selves thoroughly  on  the  subject.  There  are  many 
species  more  valuable  than  the  blue  gum  (eucalyptus 
globulus),  and  many  that  are  hardier.  Among  them 
are  E.  rostrata,  E.  tereticornis,  E.  corynocalyx,  E. 
crebra,  etc.,  no  less  than  eight  standing  a  lower 
temperature  than  blue  gum  on  the  writer's  grounds 
(in  Santa  Clara  county)  and  several  outgrowing  it. 

Leonard  Coates. 

Morganhill,  June  29. 

[We  are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Coates  for  this 
important  bill  of  exceptions. — Ed.] 


Floriculture. 


California  Methods  with  Flowers. 

Several  Californians  have  given  their  experience  in 
the  Floral  Life  Exj>erience  Club,  and  it  is  Interesting 
and  helpful  locally : 

BULB-GROWING. — Mrs.  G.  V.  N.  writes:  To  those 
who  have  been  enquiring  what  they  should  do  with 
their  Chinese  bulbs  after  blooming  I  would  like  to  tell 
my  experience.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  came  to  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  fall  about  a  dozen  Chinese  lilies,  that 
some  one  had  planted  in  the  front  yard,  came  up  and 
bloomed.  I  left  them  in  the  same  place  for  a  few 
years,  when  they  became  so  thick  that  I  dug  them  up 
and  divided  the  bulbs,  planting  them  again.  I  have 
done  the  same  thing  every  three  or  four  years  since 
then,  until  now  I  have  fully  600  bulbs.  There 
were  500  bunches  of  blooms  on  them  in  Feb- 
ruary, every  bunch  having  from  four  to  eight  flowers 
on  it,  the  double  ones  looking  like  bunches  of  small 
roses.  The  weather  here  in  winter  is  cold  at  times, 
the  lilies  often  being  entirely  covered  with  snow  when 
nine  inches  high.  I  cut  every  bloom  off  as  soon  as  it 
fades.  The  lilies  keep  on  growing  until  the  rain 
stops  in  the  spring,  when  they  become  dry.  As  we 
do  not  have  any  rain  here  in  summer,  they  remain  in 
the  hard,  baked  ground  without  a  particle  of  moisture 
until  the  fall,  when  they  begin  to  grow  again. 

Pansies. — Mrs.  Jessie  Williamson  writes  this  way  : 
Last  year  we  had  fine  success  with  a  round  bed  of  pan- 
sies  about  five  feet  across.  The  soil  was  originally 
very  good  loam,  and  I  added  rotted  manure  to  a 
depth  of  about  two  inches,  and  mixed  it  in  well. 
This  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  two  inches 
deep.  I  find  that  clean  sand  makes  a  fine  mulch,  as 
it  will  not  bake  and  the  water  seeps  through  readily. 
It  also  prevents  to  a  great  extent  the  advent  of  slugs, 
which  with  us  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  pansies. 
I  set  my  plants,  some  of  which  were  blooming  early 
in  April,  and  had  quantities  of  pansies  all  summer.  In 
fact  there  have  been  a  few  blossoms  all  winter,  too.  I 
find  a  sunny  place  best  for  my  pansies  if  they  are 
given  plenty  of  water.  They  give  more  bloom  and 
the  petals  have  better  substance.  We  have  tried  them 
in  deep  shadeand  half  shade,  and  while  the  latter  did 
well,  this  bed  in  the  full  sunshine  has  been  our  best. 
They  must  have  deep,  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture 
to  give  numerous  fine  blooms. 

Colevs. — Helen  M.  Steele  has  the  following  :  In 
March  I  planted  a  packet  of  giant  rainbow-leaved 
coleus  in  a  box  of  sandy  soil,  keeping  it  in  the  kitchen 
until  the  seeds  sprouted.  This  was  in  about  two 
weeks.  After  the  plants  were  up  the  box  was  kept  in 
a  sunny  window  in  an  unheated  plant  room,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  prevent  the  plants  drying  out.  They 
grew  rapidly,  and  when  about  an  inch  or  so  high  the 
little  plants  were  transplanted  each  to  a  separate  re- 
ceptacle. From  that  time  on  the  treatment  was  all 
the  sun  obtainable  from  the  east  and  south  windows, 
plenty  of  water,  a  dose  of  plant  food  occasionally  anil 
a  shifting  from  tiny  {Kits  to  each  succeeding  size  until 
they  were  in  seven-inch  pots  in  September.  The  soil 
was  composed  of  sediment,  sandy  soil,  and  manure 
dust.  Over  three  dozen  plants  were  brought  to  per- 
fection from  eight  inches  to  three  and  a  hall"  feet  tall. 
The  larger  leaves  were  about  eight  inches  long  and 
quite  wide.  Many  colors  and  combinations  were 
shown.  They  were  mostly  branched,  except  the  tall- 
est one,  a  plain  garnet  in  color.  Jack  Frost  took 
them  in  November. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


More  About  the  Water-Glass  Way  With  Eggs. 

We  have  printed  several  accounts  of  the  water-glass 
method  of  preserving  eggs.  It  is  too  late  to  do  much 
with  it  this  year,  but  it  will  be  interesting  for  some 
other  time. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  data  recently  pub- 
lished by  J.  Hendrick,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
as  he  examined  a  very  large  number  of  eggs  preserved 
in  water-glass  under  commercial  conditions,  and  also 
made  special  studies  of  the  quality  and  composition  of 
eggs  thus  preserved  for  long  periods.  In  general,  the 
preserved  eggs  were  found  to  be  of  good  quality, 
though  they  had  not  been  preserved  under  the  best 
conditions,  as  they  were  not  placed  in  the  water-glass 
solution  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  laid,  but  were 
collected  in  the  country  and  sent  into  town  in  large 
lots,  and  were  two  or  three  days  old  before  preserva- 
tion. As  might  have  been  expected,  some  of  these 
eggs  were  bad,  but  the  proportion  was  not  large.  In 
one  instance  out  of  384  dozen  eggs  preserved  between 
April  and  June,  and  sold  between  October  and  Decem- 
ber, only  5  dozen,  or  1.3  % ,  were  bad,  and  the  majority 
of  these  were  broken  or  cracked  eggs. 

Usually  the  eggs  which  were  preserved  in  water- 
glass,  according  to  Professor  Hendrick  — 

"Have  a  nice  appearance,  as  the  shells  are  very 
clean  and  fresh  looking  after  the  water-glass  is  wiped 
off  them.  Even  those  which  had  been  several  years 
in  water-glass  had  a  fine,  fresh  appearance.  Another 
advantage  of  preservation  in  water-glass  over  certain 
other  methods  is  that  the  contents  of  the  egg  do  not 
shrink  owing  to  evaporation.  The  eggs,  therefore,  do 
not  rattle  when  shaken,  no  matter  how  old  they  are. 
The  cost  of  preservation  is  very  small. 

"It  was  found  that  eggs  which  had  been  kept  in 
water-glass  for  a  few  months  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance,  flavor,  and  smell,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  from  what  are  called  '  fresh  eggs ' — 
that  is,  fresh  eggs  in  the  commercial  sense,  which  are 
eggs  which  should  be  free  from  decomposition  or  taint, 
but  which  may  be  several  days  old.  A  really  fresh 
egg,  only  a  few  hours  laid,  is  easily  distinguished  in 
flavor  and  appearance  when  cooked  from  the  '  fresh 
egg '  or  preserved  egg,  and  is  known  as  a  1  new-laid ' 
egg.  The  eggs  which  had  been  preserved  in  water- 
glass  for  about  six  months  tasted  and  smelled  like 
well-kept  eggs  a  few  days  old.  As  the  eggs  in  ques- 
tion were  a  few  days  old  when  they  went  into  the 
water-glass,  they  were  not  appreciably  changed  to  my 
eye  and  palate  by  a  few  months'  stay  in  water-glass. 

"As  the  eggs  get  older,  however,  a  distinct  change 
is  found  which  can  be  appreciated  both  by  the  eye  and 
palate.  Eggs  which  have  been  three  or  four  years  in 
water-glass  are  easily  recognized.  The  white  becomes 
pink  in  color  and  very  liquid.  The  egg  acquires  a 
slightly  peculiar  taste  which  *  *  *  suggested  soda. 
At  the  same  time  even  when  four  years  old  the  eggs 
had  no  unpleasant  taste  or  smell,  and  the  white 
coagulated  in  the  usual  manner  in  cooking.  Though 
there  was  a  slight  characteristic  odor  when  the  eggs 
were  cooked,  it  was  not  a  stale  or  bad  odor,  and  did 
not  suggest  sulphureted  hydrogren.  The  changes  in 
the  preserved  eggs  take  place  very  gradually.  At 
one  year  old  they  are  hardly  noticeable;  at  two  years 
they  are  distinct,  but  not  so  distinct  as  at  three  or  four 
years  old." 

To  further  test  the  effects  of  the  preserving  solution 
fresh  eggs  and  eggs  which  had  been  kept  in  water- 
glass  one  to  three  years  were  analyzed,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  was  practically  no  change  in  their 
composition,  even  after  lengthened  immersion  in  the 
solution.  Practically  no  silica,  and  little,  if  any,  soda 
found  their  way  into  the  eggs.  The  eggs  do  not  dry 
up,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  change  in  their  ash  con- 
tent, though  they  contain  slightly  more  soda  than 
fresh  eggs.  "  The  alkalinity  of  the  contents  of  the 
eggs  appeared  to  increase  with  the  length  of  time 
they  were  in  water-glass,  but  the  increase  was  small, 
and  in  a  complicated  substance  like  egg  it  was  found 
difficult  to  measure  it  accurately."  "The  slight 
alteration  in  the  flavor  of  the  egg  and  in  the  liquid- 
ness  of  the  white  may  be  due  to  the  increase  in  soda." 

To  ascertain  whether  silica  was  deposited  in  the  egg 
shell  from  the  water-glass  (sodium  silicate)  solution, 
samples  of  shell  and  membrane  from  a  number  of  eggs 
were  analyzed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of 
silica  in  egg  preserved  for  three  years  amounted  to 
nearly  2.5%  as  compared  with  0.5  %  in  the  shells  of 
fresh  eggs.  "  It  appears,  then,  that  a  slow  deposition 
of  silica  takes  place  in  the  shell  of  the  egg.  The  per- 
centage of  lime  in  the  shells  remains  practically  con- 
stant. This  deposition  of  silica  in  the  shells  probably 
blocks  up  the  pores  of  the  shell  to  some  extent  and 
renders  them  less  permeable." 

According  to  Profeessor  Hendrick,  the  syrup-thick 
water-glass,  such  as  is  used  after  proper  dilution  for 
egg  preservation,  is  a  sodium  silicate.  As  shown  by 
his  analyses  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  soda  to  neu- 


tralize all  the  acid  present,  and  the  solution  is  strongly 
alkaline  in  reaction.  A  sample  of  syrup-thick  water- 
glass  contained  37.91  %  silica,  16.48%  soda,  and  0.14% 
potash,  and  a  solution  prepared  for  preserving  eggs, 
2.76%  silica,  1.20%  soda,  and  0.01%  potash. 

On  the  whole,  Professor  Hendrick  regards  the  water- 
glass  solution  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely 
used  preservatives  for  eggs.  "Though  this  method 
was  introduced  only  comparatively  recently,  it  has 
largely  superseded  older  methods,  and  also  appears  to 
have  led  to  much  more  frequent  preservation  of  eggs 
on  the  small  scale  in  households  and  by  small  traders. 
The  method  is  simple  and  effective.  The  eggs  are 
obtained  when  they  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  spring, 
and  preserved  for  use  during  the  winter  months."  In 
such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  for  about  six 
months,  but  they  may  be  kept  much  longer,  for  in  the 
experiments  referred  to  above  some  were  left  in  a  solu- 
tion of  water-glass  as  long  as  four  years,  and  were  not 
decayed. 


The  Field. 


Growing  Potatoes  Flat. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  of  Ohio,  in  replying  to  an  inquiry, 
gave  advice  to  a  would-be  potato  grower  that  is 
worthy  of  general  dissemination,  since  it  is  based  on 
long,  practical  experience,  and  it  befits  the  dry  season 
conditions  in  California. 

Seed  should  go  into  the  ground  in  a  sound  condition, 
not  poor  or  wilted  or  sprouted.  An  expert  can  get  a 
full  yield  by  planting  six  or  eight  bushels  to  the  acre, 
but  an  inexperienced  planter  needs  to  use  twice  that 
amount.  If  the  land  is  clear  of  stones  and  rubbish 
so  that  the  weeds  can  be  kept  down  by  horse  power, 
the  best  potatoes  and  most  money  can  be  got  from 
drill  planting,  dropping  a  piece  of  seed  with  two  or 
three  eyes  every  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  the  drill. 
A  smoothing  harrow  with  very  small  round  teeth 
slanting  backwards  and  a  weeder  are  needed  for  keep- 
ing these  clean.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  planted  the 
ground  is  harrowed  and  harrowed  once  or  twice  more, 
on  dry  sunshiny  days,  so  that  the  weeds  will  be  killed. 

Potatoes  should  come  up  in  clean  ground  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  enable  them  to  do  so  unless  there  is  an 
unusual  amount  of  rain.  As  soon  as  the  rows  can  be 
followed  a  one-horse  weeder  can  be  used,  the  horse 
walking  between  the  rows  and  the  teeth  scratching 
over  two  rows  at  once.  This  and  the  cultivator 
should  be  used  often,  but  after  ten  days  from  the  time 
the  potatoes  come  up  the  ground  should  never  be  cul- 
tivated more  than  two  inches  deep  with  a  cultivator 
having  small  teeth.  [Cultivation  should,  however,  be 
deeper  on  light  soils  in  California  because  the  seed  is 
planted  deeper  and  the  whole  root  system  is  lower. — 
Ed.]  To  run  a  cultivator  or  plow  through  deeply 
tears  off  the  roots  and  will  shorten  the  crop,  particu- 
larly in  dry  weather ;  before  the  potatoes  are  six 
inches  high  the  roots  cross  between  the  rows  and  if 
they  are  disturbed  after  that  there  will  not  be  a  full 
crop. 

In  accord  with  most  modern  potato  growers  Mr. 
Terry  says  :  Do  not  plant  in  hills  for  that  is  no  way 
to  grow  potatoes  now  a  days!  It  is  only  when  a  plow 
must  be  used  in  caring  for  a  crop  that  potatoes  are 
hilled  up,  because  when  so  cared  for  they  can  be  kept 
cleaner  in  hills.  In  cultivating  potatoes  he  advises 
that  they  be  not  hilled  up  any  more  than  is  done  by 
the  side  shovels  in  the  cultivator,  running  not  more 
than  two  inches  deep.  If  the  potatoes  are  planted 
four  inches  deep  in  drills  and  hilled  up  an  inch  or  two 
by  a  cultivator,  this  latter  being  necessary  to  keep 
weeds  down,  there  will  be  no  green  tubers  to  amount 
to  anything,  says  Mr.  Terry,  and  not  nearly  as  many 
as  when  high  hilling  is  done. 


Chemical  Weed  Killing. 

Wild  mustard  is  a  well  known  and  very  widely  dis- 
tributed weed  pest  and  one  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
eradicate  when  once  introduced.  R.  A.  Moore  and  A. 
L.  Stone  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  have, 
however,  been  quite  successful  recently  in  destroying 
the  weed  in  grain  fields  by  spraying  with  a  solution  of 
iron  sulphate. 

The  solution  is  made  by  emptying  a  hundred-pound 
sack  of  iron  sulphate  into  an  ordinary  52-gallon  cask 
(kerosene  or  vinegar  barrels  are  gauged  for  approxi- 
mately that  amount)  and  then  stirring  until  the  sul- 
phate goes  into  solution.  Iron  sulphate  is  in  a  granu- 
lar form  similar  to  that  of  salt  or  sugar  and  goes  into 
solution  readily.  When  stirred  vigorously  seven  to 
ten  minutes  the  sulphate  is  dissolved.  Made  in  the 
proportions  given,  we  found  that  the  mixture  was 
practically  a  20  per  cent  solution,  the  proper  strength, 
although  some  German  experimenters  have  had  good 
results  by  using  a  15  per  cent  solution. 

The  solution  was  sprayed  on  an  oat  field  badly  in- 


fested with  the  weed  when  the  plants  were  in  the  third 
or  fourth  leaf.  The  results  show  that  in  all  cases  prac- 
tically all  of  the  weeds  were  destroyed. 

The  spraying  should  be  done  on  a  calm,  bright  day, 
after  the  dew  has  disappeared,  as  the  work  is  more 
effective  if  the  solution  is  put  on  in  the  warm  sun- 
light. When  rain  follows  the  spraying  within  a  few 
hours  the  extermination  of  the  mustard  will  not  be 
complete. 

The  grain  fields  should  be  sprayed  when  the  mus- 
tard plants  are  in  the  third  leaf,  or  before  the  plants 
are  in  blossom,  in  order  to  have  the  spray  do  the  most 
effective  work.  The  day  following  the  spraying  the 
tips  of  the  blades  of  grain  may  be  somewhat  black- 
ened, but  no  detrimental  effects  can  be  noticed,  either 
to  the  crop  or  grasses  seeded  with  it,  two  weeks  after 
spraying. 

Daisies,  cocklebur,  bindweed,  ragweed,  chicory, 
sheep  sorrel,  yellow  dock,  wild  lettuce,  and  many 
other  weeds  were  partially  or  wholly  eradicated  from 
the  fields  where  tests  were  made  for  the  examination 
of  mustard. 

In  Wisconsin  iron  sulphate  can  be  purchased  for 
about  $11  per  ton  in  small  quantities  and  in  bulk  for 
considerably  less.  One  hundred  pounds  of  iron  sul- 
phate will  make  sufficient  solution  of  the  proper 
strength  to  spray  approximately  one  acre.  From  20 
to  25  acres  of  land  can  be  covered  in  a  day  where  the 
sprayer  is  kept  in  continual  use. 

The  iron  sulphate  solution  is  not  poisonous  and  can 
be  readily  handled  without  injury.  White  clothing 
coming  in  contact  with  it  will  be  discolored,  but  not 
burned. 


Deep  Plowing  in  Spain. 

Consul-General  P>.  H.  Ridgely,  of  Barcelona,  reports 
that  a  new  appliance  for  deep  plowing  has  been 
brought  out  in  Spain  which  has  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, and  the  consul-general  says  that  it  seems  to  meet 
a  long-felt  want.    He  writes: 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  ordinary  breast  plow 
which,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  horses  or  oxen,  as  is 
usual  in  this  country,  is  pulled  by  a  steel  rope  attached 
to  a  portable  windlass,  or  capstan,  which  is  fixed  into 
the  ground  in  an  adjoining  field,  or  at  some  distance 
from  the  section  to  be  plowed.  The  windlass,  which 
is  arranged  with  different  gears  for  regulating  the 
speed  and  power,  carries  a  strong  steel  rope  150  to  200 
yards  in  length.  This  rope,  one  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  plow,  is  passed  through  a  sliding  pulley 
fastened  by  an  automatic  device  to  another  steel  rope 
16  yards  in  length,  fixed  to  the  ground  by  pegs  at 
either  end,  which  enables  the  plow  to  be  moved  along 
as  each  furrow  is  made.  Furrows  of  a  depth  of  14.7 
and  17.7  inches  wide  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  made 
with  the  help  of  one  or  two  horses,  where  six  or  eight 
would  be  required  by  the  old  system  of  direct  traction. 
The  total  cost  of  the  plow,  windlass,  and  all  accesso- 
ries complete  is  1,800  pesetas  (present  current  value 
of  silver  peseta  about  18  cents;  gold  peseta  19.3  cents). 
But  a  heavier  and  stronger  pattern  is  supplied  for  fur- 
rows of  a  depth  of  17.7  to  27.6  inches,  the  cost  of 
which  is  2,800  to  3,800  pesetas. 


Horticulture. 


How  the  Pumps  Push  the  Oranges  to  Higher 
Levels. 

The  function  of  pumps  in  bringing  into  citrus  pro- 
duction fine  orange  land  and  climate,  while  the  former 
lies  far  above  gravity  flow  in  the  ditch  or  pipe  systems, 
is  shown  in  an  excellent  account  of  the  Chase  enter- 
prise, near  Riverside,  which  appeared  in  the  Press  of 
that  city,  from  which  we  take  the  following : 

Some  four  years  ago  the  Chases  acquired  about 
1,200  acres  of  choice  orange  land  at  Corona,  entirely 
above  the  pipe  line.  Their  experience  in  the  orange 
business  had  taught  them  the  value  of  mesa  lands  of 
this  description,  and  their  success  in  pumping  water  to 
levels  above  ditch  lines  or  pipe  lines  had  been  such 
that  they  were  satisfied  they  could  easily  put  a  large 
part  of  this  land  under  cultivation.  A  pumping  plant 
was  established  at  a  point  on  the  upper  pipe  line  of 
the  Temescal  Water  Company  through  which  the 
water  from  the  Ethanac  wells  is  now  delivered,  and 
from  this  point  135  inches  of  water  are  distributed 
over  750  acres  of  groves,  which  have  now  been  planted 
a  little  over  three  years.  The  water  is  pumped  to 
three  levels,  one  83  ft.  above  the  plant,  another  133 
ft.,  and  a  third  200  ft.  A  splendid  system  of  head 
ditches  is  run  on  each  one  of  these  levels  and  from 
these  the  water  is  distributed  to  the  groves  below. 
The  present  plant  comprises  about  450  acres  of  navels, 
200  acres  of  Valencias  and  100  acres  of  lemons.  The 
lemons  are  on  the  highest  point  of  the  property,  and 
in  a  section  which  is  as  near  frostless  as  any  citrus- 
producing  property  in  southern  California. 

Above  the  present  highest  limit  of  the  water  are 
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nearly  600  acres  of  just  as  fine  land  as  that  under  cul- 
tivation, and  while  water  is  not  at  present  available 
for  this,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Chases  sometime  in  the 
future  to  secure  water  for  the  upper  part  of  this 
splendid  property  of  theirs,  and  then  the  planting  will 
be  increased  to  1,000  acres  or  more. 

The  pumping  plant  is  a  handsome  vine-covered 
building.  The  plant  is  a  very  complete  one,  having 
a  capacity  of  75  h.p.,  and  when  in  operation  uses 
about  six  gallons  of  distillate  per  hour.  E.  A.  Chase 
is  an  enthusiast  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  by  pump- 
ing. He  said  this  morning  that  one  of  their  pumping 
plants,  located  near  Highgrove,  is  pumping  water  250 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plant  and  that  he  believed 
the  time  will  come  when  we  should  find  it  profitable 
to  pump  as  high  as  500  ft. 

Near  the  pumping  plant  is  located  the  pleasant 
home  of  the  foreman  and  the  cottages  of  the  em-, 
ployees,  making  a  very  attractive  little  village.  No 
cottage  is  without  its  flower  garden  and  everything  is 
done  to  make  the  men  comfortable  and  contented. 
About  :50  hands  are  now  employed  on  the  ranch  and 
as  the  groves  get  older  this  number  will  be  consider- 
ably increased. 

The  most  up-to-date  methods  are  used  in  irrigating, 
cultivating,  and  caring  for  this  extensive  property, 
and  the  tools  and  equipment  generally  are  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained.  Team  work  is  done  by  mules 
and  the  investment  in  these  animals  represent  some 
$7,000. 

The  party  was  take  along  each  one  of  the  three 
levels  of  irrigation  and  given  an  opi>ortuuity  to  get  a 
detailed  idea  of  the  soil  and  methods  of  cultivation 
and  irrigation  and  the  condition  of  the  trees.  The 
trees  are  in  splendid  condition  and  make  a  beautiful 
picture  of  living  green,  stretching  along  the  mesa 
overlooking  the  valley.  The  elevation  at  the  pumping 
plant  is  1,050  ft.,  aud  the  highest  point  irrigated  is 
1,250  ft.,  making  the  property  an  exceptionally  sightly 
one,  and  with  a  slope  favoring  in  every  way  freedom 
from  frost. 

There  are  65,000  trees  in  this  tract,  making  it  one 
of  the  largest  orange  groves  under  one  management 
in  southern  California.  When  these  trees  are  10  years 
old,  they  ought  to  easily  produce  an  average  of  three 
boxes  to  the  tree,  or  nearly  200,000  boxes  annually,  or 
500  cars.  That  means  a  big  output  of  citrus  fruit 
from  one  piece  of  the  property,  and  the  plan  of  the 
( 'liases  is  to  establish  their  own  packing  house  right 
on  the  property.  The  fruit  will  be  packed  ready  for 
shipment  before  it  is  hauled  to  the  railroad.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  acreage  is  divided  into  navels, 
Valencias  and  lemons,  the  harvesting  of  the  fruit  will 
be  an  all  the  year  round  proposition,  and  in  a  few 
years  this  property  will  be  the  scene  of  busy  activity 
in  harvesting  as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  and  care  of 
the  groves. 

A  little  more  than  three  years  ago  this  land  had  no 
value,  except  for  the  production  of  grain.  It  was  dry 
mesa  property,  worth  only  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  By 
the  enterprise  of  the  Chases  in  putting  water  upon  it, 
planting  and  developing  it,  the  750  acres  now  under 
cultivation  are  worth  from  $500,000  to  $600,000. 


Philosophies  of  Pruning. 

As  there  is  no  pruning  to  do  just  now  it  may  be 
interesting  to  sit  in  the  shade  and  read  and  think 
about  it.  California  has  developed  systems  of  pruning 
which  most  excellently  serve  our  conditions,  as  judged 
by  results  attained,  but  they  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
stopped  to  philosophize  about  them.  The  following 
from  an  English  source  where  they  have  done,  per- 
haps, more  thinking,  and  certainly  much  fewer  acres 
of  pruning  will  be  found  suggestive  and  in  many 
cases  explanatory  of  the  success  of  <  'alifornia  methods. 
In  reading,  however,  due  regard  must  be  given  to  the 
purposes  for  which  pruning  is  done  under  different 
conditions. 

The  scientific  work  carried  on  at  the  Woburn  Exper- 
imental Fruit  Farm  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Spencer  U.  Pickering,  F.  II.  »S.,  is  of  great  value  to 
horticulturists,  who  usually  follow  rule-of-thumb 
methods  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  British  farmer 
cultivates  his  crops.  The  fifth  report  of  the  Woburn 
Fruit  Farm,  published  in  1005,  showed  that  several 
cherished  English  ideas  as  to  proper  treatment  of  fruit 
trees  need  modification  and  that  operations  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  growth  and  fruit 
bearing  are  really  prejudicial  to  both.  Measurements 
of  leaves,  trees,  and  fruits,  and  weighings  of  the  fruit 
led  to  the  conclusions  that  heavy  thinning  of  the  fruit 
is  of  no  advantage;  hard  pruning  is  unprofitable; 
summer  pruning  is  undesirable,  and  root  pruning 
injurious.  An  explanation  was  also  found  of  the  fact 
that  carelessly  planted  tree>,  though  weak  at  first, 
ultimately  make  more  growth  than  trees  carefully 
planted. 

The  observations  described  in  the  fifth  report  of  the 
Woburn  Fruit  Farm  have  since  been  extended,  and 
the  new  results  and  conclusions  are  dealt  with  in  the 
seventh  report,  recently  issued.  As  the  conclusions 
are  based  on  experimental  evidence,  they  are,  of 
course,  of  far  greater  value  than  mere  expressions  of 


opinion,  and  though  they  apply  only  to  particular 
trees  in  a  particular  soil  they  suggest  that  the  ways  of 
the  practical  gardener  are  not  always  wise.  The 
empirical  horticulturist  believes  that  "growth  follows 
the  knife,"  but  by  measuring  and  weighing  trees  it 
has  been  found  that  the  less  a  fruit  tree  is  pruned  the 
larger  and  heavier  it  becomes,  even  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  amount  of  wood  removed  in  the 
annual  pruning  of  the  normal  tree.  The  fruit  crops  of 
trees  are  also  increased  as  the  amount  of  pruning  is 
diminished,  so  it  appears  that  the  less  pruning  done  the 
better  is  the  result,  both  as  regards  growth  and  fruit. 

These  conclusions,  however,  apply  only  to  healthy 
and  established  trees.  Transplanted,  injured  or  ailing 
trees  may  be  regarded  as  prematurely  old  trees,  which 
tend  to  form  an  excessive  number  of  fruit  buds  and  in- 
creased wood  formation.  The  obvious  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  prune  hard,  and  the  experiments  at  Woburn 
show  clearly  that  if  transplanted  trees,  that  is,  trees 
which  have  been  checked  in  their  development,  are 
cut  back  at  once,  the  operation  results  in  the  starting 
of  many  dormant  buds,  followed  by  a  clean  vigorous 
growth.  Hard  pruning  also  results  in  increased 
branch  formation  in  the  case  of  mature  trees,  the  effect 
being  thus  the  opposite  to  what  is  found  when  the 
pruning  is  on  young  trees  in  the  full  vigor  of  growth. 

The  experiments  show,  in  fact,  that  with  trees,  as 
with  animals,  there  are  certain  periods  in  their  life 
history  characterized  by  certain  distinct  differences  of 
behavior.  All  the  results  obtained  at  Woburn  can  be 
explained  by  rememliering  that  any  cause  which  dis- 
turbs the  balance  between  the  root  and  branch  systems 
at  any  period  of  growth  is  followed  by  an  effect  which 
will  adapt  the  organism  to  the  new  condition.  The 
observations  are  thus  not  only  of  importance  to  prac- 
tical  horticulturists,  but  are  also  of  scientific  interest. 
The  summary  of  the  report,  reprinted  below  by  per- 
mission of  the  authors,  presents  the  results  in  a  con- 
venient form;  but  a  study  of  the  report  itself  is  neces- 
sary to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  exj>eriments  upon 
which  the  conclusions  are  based. 

Records  have  been  kept  during  the  last  12  years  of 
behavior  of  apple  trees  when  pruned  to  different  ex- 
tents. The  trees  were  chiefly  dw  arf  trees  on  the  para- 
dise stock,  and  the  main  series  of  experiments  were 
made  on  three  varieties  possessing  very  different 
habits  of  growth.  Measurements  of  the  height  of  the 
trees,  the  spread  of  the  branches  and  the  diameter  of 
the  stems  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  the  tree 
was  pruned  the  larger  did  it  become,  and  this  conclu- 
sion has  now  been  confirmed  by  lifting  more  than  half 
the  trees  anil  ascertaining  their  weight.  At  the  end 
of  12  years  (the  trees  then  being  15  years  old)  those 
which  had  not  been  pruned  at  all  were  20  </,  heavier 
than  those  which  had  been  moderately  pruned,  while 
those  which  had  been  hard  pruned  were  16fr  lighter. 
The  difference  in  weight  between  the  unpruned  and 
moderately  pruned  trees  was  too  great  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  weight  of  wood  removed  in  the  pruning,  so 
that  pruning  not  only  does  not  increase  the  actual  size 
of  a  tree,  but  it  results  in  less  new  wood  being  formed. 

These  results  were  further  established  by  pruning  to 
different  extents  similar  branches  on  the  same  tree. 
The  less  the  pruning  done  the  greater  were  the  number, 
length  and  weight  of  the  new  shoots  formed,  and  the 
greater,  also,  was  the  increase  in  girth  of  the  original 
branch. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  pruning  of 
a  healthy,  growing  tree  seems  to  be  inimical  to  wood 
formation. 

It  is  as  regards  the  crops,  however,  that  a  reduction 
of  pruning  shows  to  greatest  advantage.  With  the 
dwarf  apple  trees,  the  crops  during  the  first  five  years 
were  more  than  twice  as  great  from  the  unpruned 
trees  as  from  the  moderately  pruned  ones,  and  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  from  the  hard  pruned 
ones;  in  the  second  period  of  five  years  the  differences 
were  still  greater,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  (when,  how- 
ever, one  variety  only  was  in  bearing)  the  unpruned 
trees  yielded  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the 
moderately  pruned  ones,  and  the  hard  pruned  trees 
had  practically  no  crop  at  all.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  during  the  last  season  with  trees  of  58  and  80 
varieties  on  the  crab  and  paradise  stocks,  respectively, 
the  crops  from  moderately  and  hard  pruned  trees  be- 
ing in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  in  both  cases. 
There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
fruit  from  trees  pruned  to  different  extents,  so  that  the 
values  of  the  crops  were  proportional  to  the  weights. 
The  trees,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  overbear,  the 
fruits  being  thinned  to  two  to  the  truss. 

Confirmatory  evidence  of  the  antagonism  of  pruning 
to  fruiting  was  obtained  by  countiug  the  fruit  buds 
formed  on  similar  branches  of  the  same  tree,  which 
had  been  cut  back  to  different  extents. 

All  these  results  refer  to  healthy  trees  which  are 
still  young  enough  to  be  growing  vigorously.  With 
a  tree  which  is  older,  and  has  attained  maturity,  the 
results  are  somewhat  different,  not  as  regards  fruiting, 
but  as  regards  branch  formation.  With  a  tree  of  this 
age  branch  formation,  under  natural  conditions,  has 
ceased,  but  if  it  be  pruned  new  branches  are  formed  to 
supply  those  removed,  but  they  are  formed  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  fruit.  Most  of  the  dwarf  apple 
trees  (now  15  years  old)  used  in  these  experiments 
seems  to  have  reached  this  stage;  hard  pruning  in 


their  case  now  results  in  an  increase  of  the  new  wood 
formed,  though  the  reverse  was  the  case  when  they 
were  younger,  but  the  crops  are  still  reduced  by  the 
pruning,  and  even  more  so  than  in  former  years. 

What  applies  to  a  tree  whic  h  has  passed  the  age  of 
active  growth  and  has  reached  maturity  applies  also 
to  a  tree  which  has  become  stunted  or  has  had  its 
growth  arrested  by  root  injury,  as,  for  instance,  when 
it  has  been  transplanted.  The  deficiency  of  vigor  of  a 
freshly  planted  tree  is  shown  by  the  small  size  of  the 
leaves  and  the  tendency  to  form  fruit  buds  instead  of 
wood.  The  correction  for  fruiting  is,  as  has  been 
shown,  hard  pruning,  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  im- 
portant that  freshly  planted  trees  should  be  cut  back 
hard  so  as  to  prevent  precocious  fruiting,  which  would 
generally  result  in  permanent  stunting.  To  delay  this 
cutting  back  until  the  end  of  the  first  season  would 
appear  to  be  a  very  wrong  procedure.  It  has  been 
found  that  with  trees  which  were  not  cut  back  the 
size  of  the  leaf  was  on  the  average  25  <fc  less,  and  the 
new  wood  formed  Abfo  less,  than  with  similar  trees 
which  were  cut  back;  such  vigor  as  the  tree  possessed 
went  to  form  fruit  buds,  which,  when  the  cutting 
back  was  eventually  performed,  were  removed  alto- 
gether or  suppressed  in  favor  of  growth.  A  year's 
growth  is  practically  lost  by  thus  deferring  the  cutting 
back,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  found  to  l>e  that  the 
trees  thus  treated  continued  to  form  wood  in  subee- 
quent  years,  while  those  which  had  been  cut  back  at 
once  were  fruiting;  so  that  the  crop  borne  by  them 
during  the  first  10  years  was  only  one-third  of  that 
borne  by  the  latter. 

Experiments  on  apples,  i>ears,  and  plums  show  that 
the  date  of  cutting  back  a  freshly  planted  tree  is  im- 
material so  long  as  it  is  done  before  growth  l>egius. 
If  delayed  until  summer,  the  season's  growth  is  much 
reduced,  and  the  tree  will  probably  suffer  in  subse- 
quent years.  This  point  was  investigated  more  fully 
in  the  corresponding  case  of  the  hard  cutting  back,  or 
lopping,  of  older  trees  (plums)  which  had  become 
slightly  stunted.  The  operation  increased  the  amount 
of  new  wood  formed  by  the  tree,  aud  the  results  were 
the  same  so  long  as  the  lopping  was  done  during  the 
dormant  season.  Lopping  toward  the  end  of  May 
resulted  in  less  growing  during  the  year,  but  this  was 
more  than  compensated  by  an  additional  growth  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  season.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  anything  is  really  gained  by  anticipating 
the  autumn  lopping,  as  is  sometimes  possible,  and 
doing  it  in  the  preceding  early  summer,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  trees  thus  treated  did  not  appear  to  be 
so  healthy  in  foliage  as  those  which  were  cut  back 
subsequently.  This  was  especially  so  where  the  cut- 
ting back  was  postponed  until  July,  for  trees  cut  back 
then  made  very  little  growth  during  the  remainder  of 
that  season  and  were  deficient  in  growth  in  the  follow- 
ing season  as  well. 


The  Veterinarian. 


Indiana  Methods  With  Hog  Cholera. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Craig,  veterinarian  of  the  Indiana  Exper- 
iment Station,  publishes  the  following  paragraphs: 

Scattered  ourbreaks  of  hog  cholera  are  present  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.  These  outbreaks,  and 
many  infected  yards  as  well,  are  the  centers  from 
which  the  disease  spreads.  Another  Important  factor 
in  perpetuating  the  disease  from  year  to  year  is  the 
feeding  of  infectious  material  to  hogs  in  order  to 
immunize  them.  Such  forms  of  immunization  cause 
a  light  form  of  the  disease;  the  germs  become  scat- 
tered about  the  yards  and  the  health  of  neighboring 
herds  is  endangered. 

In  neighborhoods  where  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera 
occur,  stockmen  should  practice  such  precautions  as 
areneceasary  against  the  spread  of  the  disease.  When 
this  disease  occurs  on  a  farm,  the  herd  should  be  quar- 
antined and  all  possible  precaution  taken  against  the 
spread  of  the  infection  to  neighboring  herds.  The 
diseased  animals  should  not  l>e  scattered  over  the 
farm,  or  allowed  to  run  in  yards  that  border  on 
streams,  and  hogs  that  have  a  chronic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease must  be  prevented  from  straying  away  or  mixing 
with  neighboring  herds. 

Other  farm  animals  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
through  infected  yards,  or  litter  allowed  to  accumu- 
late in  the  yards.  The  hog  houses,  feeding  Hoors, 
etc.,  should  be  cleaned  daily  and  disinfected.  The 
most  convenient  and  practical  disinfectants  to  use  are 
the  tar  disinfectants  or  stock  dips.  These  may  l>e 
used  in  from  2  to  4  ft  water  solutions.  The  final 
cleaning  up  of  the  premises  must  be  thorough. 
All  litter  should  be  burned,  or  placed  where  other 
animals  can  not  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  dead 
hogs  should  be  burned. 

The  Veterinary  Department  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  a  hog  cholera  vaccine  during  the  past  year. 
The  vaccine  used  was  prepared  from  the  tissues  of 
rabbits  that  died  from  inoculation  with  blood  of  a 
cholera  hog.  The  results  of  this  method  of  conferring 
immunity  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  vaccine 
will  be  tested  in  the  field  the  coming  season. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


BUTTE. 

Potato  Crop  Good.  —  The  potato 
crop  near  Pentz  has  been  unusually 
heavy  this  summer  and  prices  have  been 
good. 

Peaches  High. — Chico  Enterprise: 
Several  of  the  peach  growers  of  Butte 
are  well  pleased  with  the  outlook  for 
the  price  of  peaches.  One  grower  has 
disposed  of  his  crop — 90  tons — for  8c.  a 
pound.  Several  growers  have  refused 
11c.  a  pound  for  the  dried  fruit,  and 
fully  expect  to  sell  at  15c.  a  pound.  The 
crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  that  of  last  year, 
but  the  high  price  will  more  than  com- 
pensate the  growers  for  the  shortage  in 
fruit. 

COLUSA. 

Money  in  Grapes.  —  Arbuckle 
Planter:  Several  College  City  vineyard- 
ists  have  sold  this  season's  crop  of  grapes 
at  the  following  handsome  prices  per 
ton:  Muscats,  $101.25;  Sultanas,  $113.50; 
Thompson's  Seedless,  $123.50.  The  crop 
from  203  acres  of  vineyards  was  sold  at 
these  figures.  The  crop  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  sweatbox  unbleached,  and 
25  fo  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  esti- 
mated crop  was  paid  down. 

FRESNO. 

Hay  Prices. — Republican  :  Prices 
for  alfalfa  hay,  which  have  for  some 
time  been  unsteady  and  inclined  to  rise 
to  unprecedented  heights,  will  in  the 
near  future  take  an  upward  jump  to 
what  has  never  been  dreamed  of  in 
Fresno  before,  states  J.  B.  Hill  of  the 
Farmers'  Hay  Market.  There  seems  to 
be  plenty  of  hay  locally,  but  the 
floods  of  the  past  spring  so  effectually 
washed  out  all  the  alfalfa  fields  of  the 
islands  about  the  Sacramento  country 
that  the  San  Francisco  demand  has 
spread  to  Fresno,  and  the  shortage  has 
caused  dealers  on  the  Bay  to  offer  great 
prices.  Eventually  the  Fresno  consum- 
ers must  pay  the  same  prices,  and  then 
there  will  be  something  stirring  in  the 
way  of  prices  for  good  hay.  Local 
quotations  on  hay  place  the  cost  of  wild 
oats  hay  (retail)  at  $12  a  ton,  tame  oats 
$13,  barley  at  $12,  wheat  at  $14,  and 
alfalfa  $9.  San  Francisco  prices  are 
almost  the  same  except  in  the  cases  of 
wheat  and  alfalfa  hays.  Wheat  figures 
are  not  definite,  but  alfalfa  may  be  sold 
to  the  Bay  dealers  now  for  $13.  Hay  is 
being  shipped  north  from  here  at  the 
rate  of  eight  cars  on  the  average  per 
day.  Fifty  carloads  have  gone  out 
from  one  section  of  the  country  near 
the  Tulare  line  within  the  last  four 
weeks  to  meet  the  contracts  of  one  local 
dealer  alone. 

Valuable  Apricots.  —  Exponent: 
A  wagon  load  of  dried  apricots  from 
the  California  Vineyard,  delivered  at 
the  Cannery  packing  house  in  Reedley 
1  ist  Tuesday,  brought  the  owner  a  check 
for  $1,408.30.  Is  there  any  crop  raised 
back  East  which  will  bring  that  amount 
for  a  wagon  load  ? 

MENDOCINO. 

Wool  Prices. — Reveille:  At  Ukiah's 
wool  sale  last  week  spring  clip  brought 
25  cents  per  pound.  About  70,000  pounds 
of  the  product  was  shipped  by  the  grow- 
ers with  a  guarantee  of  25  cents  with 
the  rise,  receiving  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  in  advance.  The  wool  will  be 
graded  and  put  on  the  Boston  market. 

MODOC. 

M  a  r  k  e  t  i  n  o  Wool. — Sacramento 
Bee  :  Wool  hauling  is  now  well  under 
way.  Throughout  the  season  large 
numbers  of  teams  loaded  with  wool 
pass  through  Alturas  nearly  every  day. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  wool 
shipped  from  this  country,  in  fact  the 
quantity  is  surprising  to  any  one  who 
has  not  made  a  study  of  the  matter. 
This  industry  is  one  of  the  inexhausti- 
ble sources  of  wealth  of  this  country. 

PLACER. 

Carnations.  —  Republican:  D.  F. 
Roddau's  nursery  is  making  a  specialty 


of  rose  and  carnation  plants.  This  year 
they  started  600,000  carnations.  They 
are  now  beginning  to  ship  cut  flowers 
as  well  as  plants.  These  flowers  go  out 
by  the  ten-thousands  to  Sacramento, 
Reno,  Denver,  and  other  cities,  and 
bring  about  1  cent  each  on  the  whole- 
sale market. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Apricot  Yield  Big. — A  dispatch 
from  Hemet  states  that  probably  the 
largest  crop  of  apricots  in  the  State  is 
being  picked  there.  It  is  estimated  that 
fully  60  tons  are  shipped  out  of  Hemet 
daily,  averaging  $55  a  ton. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Orange  Shipments.  —  Citrograph  : 
Shipments  of  oranges  from  Southern 
California  up  to  Thursday  night  total 
21,747  cars.  Everything  in  the  orange 
line  has  now  been  shipped  except  the 
Valencias,  which  are  now  going  forward 
from  some  points. 

Shipping  Tomatoes. — Index:  Those 
who  have  tomatoes  this  year  will,  from 
the  present  outlook,  reap  a  rich  return, 
as  the  fruit  is  in  high-priced  demand  on 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  markets. 
Shipments  in  carload  lots  started  this 
week. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Stockmen  Organize.  —  Oceanside 
Blade:  The  stockmen  of  the  county 
held  a  convention  at  Escondido  and  ef- 
fected a  permanent  organization  to  take 
steps  to  eradicate  the  Texas  fever.  The 
new  organization  is  known  as  the  Live- 
stock Association  of  San  Diego  county. 
Dr.  Morrison  of  Los  Angeles,  Assistant 
State  Veterinarian,  and  Dr.  McKellar  of 
the  bureau  of  animal  industry  at  Wash- 
ington, addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
subject  of  the  control  of  cattle  diseases. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Potato  Crop.  —  Sacramento  Bee  : 
Careful  estimates  of  the  potato  crop  of 
San  Joaquin  county  for  the  present  year 
make  the  total  yield  1,680,000  bags 
from  16,800  acres.  It  is  figured  that 
the  ruling  price  will  be  $2  per  bag,  but 
the  most  conservative  estimate  is  a  total 
revenue  of  $3,000,000.  Some  of  the 
growers  figure  that  the  field  will  aver- 
age 150  bags  to  the  acre.  Potatoes  are 
now  selling  at  $3  per  bag  with  an  active 
demand. 

Peaches  and  Pri  nks. — The  peach 
crop  is  very  scanty  this  year.  A  great 
part  of  it  will  be  dried,  which  will  nearly 
double  the  price  offered  for  the  green 
fruit.  However,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  crop  has  been  engaged  for  the  can- 
nery at  Stockton,  this  contract  being 
made  before  it  was  known  that  fruit 
would  be  so  scarce  this  year.  Lodi 
prunes  and  plumes  are  in  high  favor. 
Orchardists  who  refused  to  grub  out 
their  trees  a  few  years  ago  when  prices 
brought  them  so  little  are  shaking  hands 
with  themselves  at  present,  as  the  prune 
crop  is  now  one  of  the  most  paying 
propositions  in  the  tree  fruit  line. 

Onions  Pay  Well.  —  Sacramento 
Union  :  An  industry  along  the  lower 
ranches  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers  is  the  raising  of 
onions.  The  profit  in  raising  onions 
is  enormous,  as  shown  by  the  prices 
paid  in  Stockton  Saturday.  On  that 
day  red  onions  sold  for  $3.15  per 
sack,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  the 
major  portion  of  which  has  been  mar- 
keted, may  bring  as  much  as  $3.50  per 
sack.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  only  45  cents  a 
sack,  and  that  as  many  as  300  sacks 
may  be  grown  to  the  acre,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
industry  is  very  great. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Grain  Crop. — Tribune:  The  grain 
crop  in  the  Cholame  section  will  be 
good,  far  better  than  was  at  first  antici- 
pated. Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  grain  crop  will  be  much  better  than 
anyone  expected.  This  is  most  encour- 
aging; the  cool  foggy  weather  of  May 
and  the  first  week  of  June  brought  the 
barley  out  wonderfully.  The  threshing 
outfits  will  find  quite  a  little  to  do  this 


summer.  There  will  be  an  abundance 
of  good  hay.  A.  B.  Spooner,  of  the 
Pecho,  stated  that  he  will  harvest  from 
8,000  to  10,000  sacks  of  barley  this  year. 
Very  little  grain  was  sown  in  the  Los  Osos 
valley  this  season,  owing  to  the  late 
rains.  A  report  from  Shandon  states 
that  one  farmer  has  a  field  of  barley 
which  will  go  25  sacks  to  the  acre.  The 
kernels  will  be  plump. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Beets  Promise  Well. — Santa  Maria 
Times:  The  beet  crop  is  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  former  years,  although  a 
trifle  late.  The  company  has  over  10,000 
acres  planted  this  year  and  will  have  an 
unusually  heavy  run. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Cherries. — Standard  :  Orchardists 
who  are  going  to  pack  their  cherries 
are  now  looking  for  help,  as  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  packing  will  begin. 
The  trees  are  hanging  full  of  the  red, 
ripening  fruit,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
canneries  will  be  running  full  blast.  City 
people,  tired  of  the  turmoil  and  noise  of 
city  life,  and  who  desire  a  pleasant  out- 
ing in  a  quiet  rural  community  and  at 
the  same  time  earn  a  little  money,  can 
can  find  profitable  employment  in 
Sunnyvale. 

SHASTA. 

The  Angora  Goat. — News:  While 
very  little  is  heard  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  Angora  goat  business,  a  large  reve- 
nue is  realized  from  the  sale  of  mohair 
shipped  East  from  this  section.  There 
was  shipped  from  Anderson  this  season 
about  60,000  lb.  of  mohair  which  brought 
from  24c.  to  43c.  per  pound.  One  goat 
man,  who  has  one  of  the  largest  flocks  of 
Angora  goats  in  the  county,  has  shipped 
about  12,000  lb.  of  mohair  this  year. 
Next  season  the  shipments  will  be  much 
larger. 

Pear  Blight.  —  Sacramento  Bee: 
A  signed  statement  by  Professor  R.  L. 
Adams  on  the  condition  of  the  pear 
orchards  has  caused  a  mild  sensation 
among  the  growers  of  Anderson  valley. 
He  says:  "The  pear  orchards  in  the 
Anderson  valley  are  in  bad  shape,  and 
due  to  lack  of  courage  and  co-operation. 
The  industry  is  doomed  unless  some 
unforeseen  intervention  takes  place. 
Several  of  the  growers  have  done  con- 
siderable cutting,  and  as  a  result  their 
orchards  are  in  good  shape.  Again, 
they  show  the  possibility  of  controlling 
the  disease  by  careful  work,  paying 
special  attention  to  butt  suckers  and 
the  cutting  out  of  branches  and  twigs  as 
fast  as  they  become  infected.  Here  is 
where  the  main  stress  should  be  laid. 
The  blight  is  beginning  to  dry  up  now 
and  there  should  be  little  new  infection, 
and  doubtless  there  will  be  an  excessive 
spread  in  the  twigs  already  diseased. 
The  large  branches  and  butts  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer.  No  doubt  the  failure  to 
get  a  crop  has  discouraged  many  grow- 
ers, but  it  seems  to  me  that  after  con- 
sidering the  period  it  has  taken  to  get 
the  trees  into  bearing  some  effort  should 
be  made  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  or- 
chard. Thorough  work  for  about  two 
months  and  a  little  subsequent  work  is 
far  more  satisfactory  and  cheaper  than 
letting  the  orchards  go  until  winter  be- 
fore trying  to  control  or  eradicate  the 
disease.  Those  who  are  staying  with  it 
are  producing  satisfactory  results.  It  is 
a  shame  that  they  must  suffer  from  the 
neglect  of  others,  and  we  can  only  hope 
their  strength  will  prove  equal  to  tiding 
over  the  period  until  they  shall  be  the 
sole  survivors." 

STANISLAUS. 

Melons. — It  is  estimated  that  from 
100  to  150  cars  of  canteloupes  will  be 
shipped  from  Turlock  this  season.  The 
watermelon  crop  looks  fine  and  yield 
will  be  large. 

Crops  Good. — The  Modesto  Herald's 
correspondent  at  Crows  Landing  says 
harvest  is  now  in  full  blast  all  over  that 
part  of  the  country,  about  12  different 
outfits  being  at  work  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Returns  are  very  good  in  ail 
cases,  though  some  are  not  getting  quite 
what  they  figured  on  before  the  harvest- 
ers started.  There  was  considerable  talk 


of  30-sack  barley,  but  none  has  reached 
that  mark  so  far,  the  nearest  going  about 
28  sacks  to  the  acre. 

TULA  RE. 

Reports  Good  Outlook.  —  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Sharp  reports 
that  the  conditions  are  very  favorable 
for  the  raisin  and  grape  crop  generally. 
The  berries  are  numerous  and  the  vines 
are  going  to  produce  well.  In  some 
localities  where  drainage  is  needed 
there  may  be  bad  results  should  a  long 
spell  of  very  hot  weather  come,  other- 
wise everything  is  lovely  and  the  vines 
hang  full. 

Fine  Apricots.— Visalia  Delta:  A 
Sultana  grower  sent  a  box  of  apricots  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  headquarters  which 
were  without  doubt  the  finest  ever  seen 
in  this  city.  They  resembled  peaches 
more  than  apricots.  The  flavor  of  the 
fruit  was  excellent  and  a  large  jar  has 
been  preserved  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Good  Prices  for  Fruit. — Visalia 
Delta:  This  is  surely  a  great  year  io% 
the  fruit  men,  and  those  who  are  for- 
tunate in  having  a  few  acres  of  most 
any  kind  of  fruit  will  be  able  to  sell 
their  crop  at  a  neat  sum.  Not  for  12  or 
14  years  have  the  high  prices  prevailed 
on  all  kinds  of  fruit  that  the  growers 
are  enjoying  this  year  in  this  section  of 
the  State.  Phillip  Clings  are  high  and 
apricots  in  many  places  are  bringing  as 
high  as  20  and  24c.  per  pound.  The 
yield  of  fruit  in  this  section  of  the  State 
this  year  is  fairly  good. 

VENTURA. 

Beets  and  Beans. — Santa  Barbara 
Independent:  The  manager  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  at  Oxnard, 
says  that,  owing  to  the  late  rains,  the 
acreage  devoted  to  beet  raising  this  year 
is  slightly  smaller  than  usual,  only  about 
11,000  acres  having  been  planted  with 
the  sugar  producers.  The  tonnage  will 
be  average,  and  the  campaign  will  last 
about  100  days,  beginning  about  August 
10.  The  bean  crop  will  be  immense, 
says  the  same  authority. 

YOLO. 

Big  Grain  Yield.—  Sacramento  Bee: 
From  Blacks  comes  the  information  that 
many  fields  of  wheat  in  northern  Yolo 
are  yielding  25  sacks  an  acre.  A  month 
ago  the  outlook  was  not  favorable  for 
half  that  amount. 

YUBA. 

First  Carload  of  Apples. — The 
first  carload  of  green  apples  for  the 
season  was  shipped  June  29,  being  of 
Sutter  county  production,  A  large 
amount  of  green  fruit  will  be  shipped 
from  now  on. 

Large  Pack  of  Green  Fruit. — 
Appeal:  The  H.  Falk  Company  will 
pack  an  immense  amount  of  green  fruit 
at  the  J.  K.  Armsby  plant  in  this  city. 
The  pack  will  be  about  40,000  cases  of 
grapes,  peaches,  et  cetera. 

Tobacco. — A  new  feature  of  the  Yuba 
county  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year  will  be  her  display  of  tobacco,  in 
proof  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  section 
in  the  cultivation  of  that  plant.  On  the 
Marshall  Diggs  farm  400  plants,  put  in 
by  Government  experimental  agents  are 
showing  remarkably  well,  the  promise 
of  yield  being  far  above  expectations. 
Near  Wheatland  there  is  another  exper- 
imental growth  of  tobacco  plants,  which 
will  make  equally  good  returns. 

Hop  Picking  Early. — Four  Cor- 
ners: There  promises  to  be  a  record- 
breaking  crop  of  hops  on  the  Horst 
ranch  this  year  and  present  indications 
are  that  the  picking  will  be  much  earlier 
than  usual.  The  growing  vines  could 
not  look  thriftier  than  now  and  the 
hops  are  making  a  rapid  growth.  The 
hop-drying  kilns  on  the  Horst  ranch 
are  everywhere  recognized  as  the  most 
up-to-date  structures  that  have  been 
designed  for  the  purpose.  In  view  of 
the  picking  of  the  big  crop  of  hops  being 
but  a  short  time  off,  interest  naturally 
centers  in  the  question  of  pickers  and 
the  management  on  the  ranch  is  putting 
forth  every  effort  to  make  this  seas 
picking  as  attractive  as  possible. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Give  Me  a  Maiden. 

Give  me  a  maiden  with  her  hair  a-blow- 
ing, 

Clean  heart  and  cherry  lip; 
(Jive  me  a  maiden  'inongst  green  orchards 
growing 
For  sweet  companionship. 

Scented,  ah,  yes;  but  with  the  breath  of 
roses 

Wafted  across  the  fells, 
Past  where  the  bee  at  noontime  drinks 
and  dozes, 
Amongst  the  cowslip  bells. 

Dainty  her  home,  for  not  in  all  your 
searches 
Beneath  the  city  mist 
Can  you  find  aught  to  match  the  silver 
birches 
Or  mountain  amethyst. 

Or  the  gazelle,  which  grows  in  Nature's 
keeping 
Responsive  to  each  sound. 
What  is  more  graceful  than  the  squirrel 
leaping 
Within  the  forest  bound  ? 

Better  green  glens  or  sounds  of  running 
waters 

Than  all  your  town-taught  rules; 
Better  round  limbs  and  health  and  bound- 
ing daughters 
Than  all  the  airs  of  schools. 

Give  me  a  maiden  with  her  hair  a-blow- 
ing, 

With  the  strong  wind  of  the  downs; 
Rather  a  love  that's  like  her,  great  and 
glowing, 

Than  the  hothouse  plants  of  towns. 

— The  Queen. 


Marion's  One  Enemy. 

"  What  a  whopper !"  said  Jay,  almost 
l>efbre  the  door  closed  behind  Mrs.  Wal- 
den.  "  Have  I  lived  to  see  my  sister  a 
double-dyed  deceiver  ?" 

"Nonsense!"  said  Marion,  sharply. 
"  It  wasn't  a  whopper  at  all." 

"  You  said  you  would  be  delighted  to 
wash  dishes  for  Mrs.  Walden,  and  if 
that  isn't  a  whopper  I  don't  know  one," 
persisted  Jay. 

"I  said  I  should  be  delighted  to  help 
her,  and  I  will,"  said  Marion.  "Mrs. 
Walden  was  lovely  when  mama  was 
sick.  I  do  despise  to  wash  dishes  but 
I'm  glad  to  help." 

"Well,"  observed  Aunt  Mary,  "I 
should  think,  Marion,  you  would  learn 
to  conquer  your  dislike.  The  young 
people  of  today  are  not  brought  up 
right." 

"That  was  what  Aunt  Margaret  ad- 
vised !"  said  Marion,  with  a  wry  face, 
"  but  I  only  got  into  more  trouble.  I 
learned  to  wash  dishes  so  well  that  my 
reputation  spread,  and  I  am  in  demand 
among  our  friends  now  when  it  comes 
to  taking  care  of  fine  china  at  receptions 
and  parties." 

"  If  your  mother  had  made  you  wash 
dishes  when  you  were  little,  you  would- 
n't feel  that  way  now." 

"Aunt  Mary,  I  have  washed  dishes 
since  I  had  to  stand  on  a  stool  to  reach 
the  pan.  I  used  to  break  the  plates 
until  my  wise  mother  took  the  price  out 
of  my  allowance.  If  I  ever  keep  house 
I  shall  serve  the  meals  on  paper  plates 
and  buy  prepared  things  in  tin  cans." 

"'He  that  hath  a  thousand  friends  hath  not 

one  friend  to  spare, 
Hut  he  that  hath  one  enemy  shall  meet  him 

everywhere,'  " 

quoted  Jay,  with  a  broad  grin.  "You'll 
have  to  fall  in  love  with  dish-washing, 
Sis,  if  you  ever  expect  to  free  yourself 
from  it." 

"That  expresses  my  fate  exactly," 
sighed  Marion,  "but  I  never  shall  learn 
to  like  the  job.  There's  one  thing  about 
teaching,  and  that  is  there's  no  kitchen 
work  connected  with  it.  I  wouldn't 
have  Mrs.  Walden  know  how  I  feel  for 
the  world,  but  I  am  often  tempted  to 
smash  her  exquisite  cups  because  they 
are  too  precious  for  the  hired  girl  to 
touch." 

"Better  take  my  advice,"  said  Jay, 


comfortably;  but  his  sister  shook  her 
head  and  ran  to  hunt  up  a  gingham 
apron. 

"  You  may  be  glad  you  know  how  to 
do  housework,"  was  Aunt  Mary's  part- 
ing warning,  as  she  set  out  for  Mrs. 
Walden's.  "  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
fit  yourself  for  teaching;  but,  if  you 
don't,  a  good  cooking  school  pays,  and 
you  do  cook  very  well  for  a  girl." 

"  We're  going  to  have  a  picnic  next 
week,  Marion,  and  you  must  be  sure  to 
come,"  said  Cecil  White,  a  butterfly  of 
a  girl  who  had  been  asked  to  help  pour 
tin  tea,  and  certainly  looked  like  a  fairy 
in  her  lovely,  snowy  frock,  as  she 
hovered  about  Marion  in  her  big  apron 
with  hands  nd  from  dishwater.  "We 
are  to  go  to  View  Point  before  the  sea- 
son opens,  and  spend  the  day.  We  un- 
to take  easily  prepared  things,  for  the 
picnic  is  to  be  very  Informal.  Don't 
forget.    It's  next  Tuesday." 

"  I'll  go  if  there's  to  be  no  dish-wash- 
ing," muttered  Marion,  looking  after 
Cecil  with  something  like  envy. 
"  Picnic's  are  a  lot  of  bother." 

But  this  one  proved  the  exception  to 
the  rule,  for  the  boys  of  the  crowd  gen- 
erously bought  cold  chicken,  doughnuts, 
pickles,  cake,  ice-cream,  and  all  the 
other  good  things  from  Mrs.  Wingate, 
who  sold  home-made  dainties;  and  for 
once  the  girls  planned  to  have  a  fine 
time  without  trouble. 

"Just  opening  the  hotel?"  said  Jay 
in  surprise,  as  they  neared  the  huge 
frame  structure  in  the  grove.  "  I  sup- 
posed the  season  opened  earlier." 

"Let's  be  thankful  it  doesn't,"  said 
one  of  the  girls.  "  We  can  have  the 
wholelovely  place  to  ourselves  for  once." 

"And  enough  boats  for  once,"  said 
Max  Lanning.  "Suppose  we  fish  first 
before  this  June  sun  gets  too  warm." 

All  were  agreed,  and  Max  soon 
brought  the  big  rowr  boat  around  to  the 
tiny  landing.  "  If  you  girls  are  as 
noisy  as  this  all  morning,  you'll  have  to 
go  in  boats  by  yourselves,"  declared 
Max,  ungallautly. 

How  it  happened  no  one  knew  exactly, 
but  the  rotten  edge  of  the  landing  crum- 
bled a  little  just  as  Max  was  helping 
Marion  into  the  boat,  and  both  were 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  girls 
shrieked  wildly,  but  the  boys  dragged 
them  out  before  they  suffered  anything 
more  than  a  bath  in  the  shining  water. 

"  Come  right  up  to  the  hotel,"  said 
Mrs.  Walden,  the  chaperon,  briskly. 
"  We  must  find  some  clothes  until  these 
dry.  We  have  great  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful that  it  was  no  worse." 

Marion  had  often  read  of  beautiful 
heroines  rescued  from  watery  graves; 
and,  when  she  saw  herself  in  a  mirror 
she  felt  that  any  one  who  could  be  beau- 
tiful and  dripping  wet  deserved  all  the 
praise  of  story  writers.  Her  new  dress 
was  ruined,  her  shoes  squeaked  with 
water,  and  her  hat  allowed  red  and 
green  streams  to  give  her  the  appearance 
of  an  Indian.  Max  was  being  helped 
into  dry  garments  by  his  friends,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  two  young 
people  made  their  appearance  none  the 
worse  for  their  bath. 

"  You  goon,"  said  Marion,  half  vexed 
and  half  laughing.  "  You  don't  need 
to  let  us  spoil  the  picnic.  No,  indeed! 
I  wouldn't  think  of  going  out  in  these 
clothes,"  and  she  looked  at  the  calico 
wrapper  provided  by  a  woman  in  the 
hotel  kitchen.  It  was  large  enough  for 
two  girls  of  her  size,  and  the  carpet  slip- 
per- were  enormous.  "  I'll  stick  to  the 
kitchen,  thank  vou,  until  my  clothes  are 
dry." 

"  Yes,  get  out  of  here,"  said  Max, 
amid  the  merry  laughter  at  his  appear- 
ance. His  trousers  were  turned  up  six 
inches,  though  he  was  no  dwarf,  and 
his  long  arms  protruded  from  the 
sleeves.  "Do  you  hear'.'  We're  tired 
of  furnishing  amusement  for  the  crowd. 
Say,  don't  forget  us  at  dinner-time  if 
the  clothes  shouldn't  l>e  dry.  Do  you 
hear?" 

"I'll  put  your  shoes  at  the  edge  of  the 
bake  oven,"  said  the  woman  in  the  kit- 
chen, kindly.  "They'll  dry  sooner," 
She  waddled  away  with  the  soaked 
shoes,  and  amid  much  laughter  the 
"  washing  "  was  spread  on  the  graas  to 
dry.    The  woman  also  set  on  some  irons, 


so  that  at  the  first  possible  moment  the 
garments  could  Ik-  assisted  in  the  drying 
process. 

"  Isn't  this  dreadful  ?"  said  Max  after 
they  had  forlornly  watched  the  laughing 
crowd  troop  off.  How  on  earth  are  we 
to  put  in  the  time?" 

"  I'm  going  to  help  Mrs.  Trent  with 
these  dishes,"  said  Marion,  rolling  back 
her  wrapper  sleeves.  "  Not  that  I  love 
dish-washing,  but  I  like  idleness  in  a 
place  like  this  still  less.  Better  take  a 
towel  and  dry  them,  Max.  It  will 
help  pass  the  time.  I  think  until  the 
end  of  my  days  I  shall  be  indebted  to 
some  one  and  be  trying  to  repay  by 
washing  dishes." 

"Something  smells  fearful,"  said 
Max  later,  taking  his  sixth  towel.  "  I 
wonder  what  on  earth  it  can  be?" 

"Open  the  doors  wider,"  said  Ma- 
rion.   "This  is  horrible  !" 

"Your  shoes!"  said  Mrs.  Trent, 
coming  in.  "Who  shut  that  oven 
door  ?" 

"  A  cloud  of  smoke  rolled  out  as  she 
jerked  the  oven  door  open  and  dragged 
out  the  remains  of  the  shoes.  "It's  a 
wonder  you  didn't  smell  the  leather." 

In  spite  of  their  troubles  Max  and 
Marion  laughed  until  they  cried.  Ma- 
rion looked  down  at  her  carpet  slippers, 
and  Max  took  note  of  his  number  tens, 
and  then  they  shrieked  again.  "  We're 
doomed  to  stick  to  the  kitchen  all  day," 
they  said,  finally,  and  fell  to  dish-wash- 
ing. The  dozens  and  dozens  of  dishes 
unwashed  since  the  season  before, 
dusty,  sooty,  and  fly-specked,  were  re- 
duced to  orderly  piles  of  shining  ware, 
which  Mrs.  Trent  thankfully  returned 
to  the  cupboards  which  she  hastily 
cleaned. 

"  This  is  something  like,"  said  the 
manager,  pausing  in  one  of  his  flying 
trips  about  the  hotel,  "  Where  did  you 
engage  these  helpers,  Mrs.  Trent  ?  I'll 
put  them  on  the  force  at  five  dollars  a 
week  if  they  keep  on  working  like 
this." 

In  spite  of  the  flattering  offer  the  car- 
pet slippers  and  number  tens  thank- 
fully climbed  into  the  carriage  for  the 
homeward  journey.  Mrs.  Trent  was 
profuse  in  thanking  them  for  their  aid, 
and  it  was  a  very  jolly  party  that  ar- 
rived home  just  about  dusk. 

"I  have  such  good  news  for  you, 
Marion,"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  the  in- 
stant her  daughter  entered.  "  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph wants  you  to  be  companion  to  an 
old  aunt  of  his  at  thirty  dollars  a  month. 
And  that  isn't  the  best  of  it,"  as  Mar- 
ion's eyes  shone.  "She  lives  in  a  col- 
lege town  and  is  willing  you  sin  mid 
take  as  many  studies  as  you  can  man- 
age when  you  are  not  with  her.  Mr. 
Randolph  says  she  is  peculiar,  but  very 
kind-hearted,  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  along." 

"Any  dish-washing  in  the  job?"  in- 
quired Jay. 

"Of  course  not.  Marion  is  to  read  to 
the  old  lady  and  drive  out  with  her 
when  she  cares  to  go.  Five  hours  a 
day  will  cover  the  necessary  work. 
You  will  have  a  good  home  and  plenty 
of  time  for  study,  Mr.  Randolph  .says." 

So  to  Petersburg  Marion  went,  "and 
found  Mrs.  Randolph  apparently  de- 
lighted to  see  her.  "  I  do  enjoy  young 
girls,"  shesaid,  kissing  Marion  heartily. 
"We  will  have  good  times  together, 
my  dear." 

Marion  was  surprised  to  find  the 
house  almost  barren  of  feminine  touches 
in  the  way  of  pillows,  fancy  work,  and 
pictures.  The  rooms  were  furnished  in 
the  plainest  furniture,  guiltless  of  any- 
thing that  could  catch  dust.  Dinner 
was  served  soon  after  her  arrival,  and 
she  was  much  afraid  her  hostess  would 
discover  that  her  plate  was  wet  and  not 
over  clean.  However,  Mrs.  Randolph 
chatted  and  laughed  as  she  urged  the 
young  girl  to  eat,  and  the  meal  passed 
off  pleasantly. 

"I  suppose  you  will  find  the  house 
rather  bare,"  said  Mrs.  Randolph,  "but 
you  will  soon  learn  to  like  living  in  this 
simple  way.  My  mother  was  a  great 
housekeeper.  I  used  to  despise  house- 
work, and  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  if 
I  ever  had  a  home,  the  work  should  be 
simplified  as  much  as  possible.  I  have 
no  draperies,  and  our  food  is  plain  and 


wholesome.  1  want  to  show  you  some 
labor  savers  in  the  kitchen  -my  own 
inventions  for  lightening  the  duties  of 
my  maid-." 

Behind  Mrs.  Randolph's  back  the 
jolly  cook  made  a  face  at  the  elaborate 
rack  that  was  the  pride  of  the  mistress, 
and  Marion  found  herself  sympathizing 
with  the  poor  woman  who  must  use 
such  a  device.  "  You  simply  arrange 
the  dirty  dishes  in  this  rack,  soak  them 
well,  and  then  rinse  with  hot  water," 
explained  Mrs.  Randolph;  and  Marion 
no  longer  wondered  at  the  appearance 
of  her  plate  at  dinner.  "This  saves 
all  the  work  of  wiping  and  washing  the 
dishes.  We  haven't  had  a  dish-towel 
in  the  house  for  years." 

"As  often  as  you  can,  sneak  into  my 
kitchen,  and  you'll  get  a  clean  bite,"  said 
the  cook  one  day,  when  Mrs.  Randolph 
was  out  calling.  "  I  bake  pies  after 
she's  safely  in  bed  nights,  and  keep  my 
own  dishes  clean;  but  you  can't  learn 
her  nothing.  It  gives  me  cold  chills  to 
muss  with  them  cold,  clammy  things. 
Give  me  a  good,  bigdishrag,  and  plenty 
of  hot  water,  I  say." 

"It's  a  good  place,  and  I'm  getting 
along  well  in  my  studies,  but  I  can't 
stand  the  endless  round  of  canned  meats 
and  vegetables,"  sighed  Marion.  "I 
should  be  glad  to  \vash  the  dishes  my- 
self if  she'd  only  let  me.  I  am  starved 
for  some  good  roast  beef  and  gravy." 

"  No  roast  beef,"  said  the  cook,  posi- 
tively. "The  roaster  is  hard  to  rinse, 
and  that  means  drudgery.  If  -he'd 
only  come  down  with  the  rheumatiz 
we'd  get  along  all  right,  or,  if  you 
could  persuade  her  that  opening  cans  is 
drudgery,  she  might  have  fresh  meat-." 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Marion  had  a 
good  position  offered  her  in  a  home 
school.  The  family  noticed  that  -he 
seemed  to  enjoy  helping.  To  a  question 
about  her  ancient  enemy  from  Jay, 
Marion  gave  a  reply  that  astonished  the 
family. 

"  Hate  dish-washing  ?  I  dearly  love 
it.  If  you  had  eaten  off  dirty  dishes 
for  a  whole  year,  it  would  cure  you  of 
ever  saying  a  word  about  drudgery, 
wouldn't  it?  My  one  enemy  no  longer 
meets  me  everywhere,  for  it  is  now  my 
friend. ' ' — Christia n  Register. 


Bookless  Homes. 


The  bookless  home  is  almost  as  much 
to  be  pitied  as  the  breadless  home.  One 
means  starvation  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  part  of  man  and  the  other 
starvation  of  the  physical.  The  former 
means  dwarfing  the  intellect  and  all  that 
part  that  lives  forever  and  lessening  his 
powers  for  happiness  and  his  abilities 
for  making  happiness.  Every  home 
should  have  some  of  the  best  standard 
literature  upon  its  shelves  and  tables, 
and  read  them.  Lyman  Abbot,  in  an 
editorial  upon  'Bookless  Homes,'  de- 
plores the  existence  of  so  many  of  these 
homes — anil  comments  upon  the  subject, 
blaming  the  American  home  for  many 
of  the  faults  that  have  been  charged 
against  the  American  school.    He  says: 

"  There  are  too  many  fathers  and 
mothers  in  this  country  who  act  as  if  the 
whole  duty  of  a  parent  were  met  when 
house,  food,  and  clothes  are  provided. 
They  exercise  no  authority  over  their 
children,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  or 
concern  with  their  reading,  their  friends, 
their  amusements.  They  never  go  near 
the  schools  in  which  these  children  are 
spending  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  and 
their  only  relation  with  the  teachers 
who  are  trying  to  give  their  children 
those  rudimentary  lessons  in  conduct, 
manners,  and  speech  which  they  ought 
to  have  learned  without  effort  at  home 
is  the  writing  of  excuses  that  ought  not 
to  be  granted." 


Make  all  good  men  your  well-wishers, 
and  then  in  the  years'  steady  sifting, 

Some  of  them  turn  into  friends.  Friends 
are  the  sunshine  of  life. 

— John  Hay. 


Lead  life  of  love;  that  others  who 

Behold  your  life  may  kindle  too 

With  love,  and  cast  their  lot  with  you. 

— Christian  G.  Rossetti. 
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The  Modern  Milkmaid. 

"  Where  are.  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  I'm  going  a-milking,  sir,"  she  said. 
"May  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  Get  a  doctor's  certificate  first," she  said. 
"  Can't  bring  bacteria  with  you  on  any 
terms: 

Cows  are  apt,  sir,  at  picking  up  germs. 
Take  a  carbolic  plunge  and  peroxide 
spray, 

Don  sterilized  rubber  clothes — then,  sir, 
you  may, 

If  you  can  prove  that  your  germs  are  all 
dead, 

Go  with  me  milking,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  Might  I  assist  you,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 
"  Get  a  lactologist's  license,  sir,"  she  said. 
"Then  I  will  let  you  help  clean  my 
stable; 

Polish  the  floors  just  as  bright  as  you're 
able; 

Bed  them  well   down  with  sterilized 
straw, 

Germs  have  such  fondness  for  milk  in  the 
raw! 

Then  treat  the  cows  to  a  lively  shampoo, 
A  bath  in  hot  water,  and  carbolic,  too, 
Polish  their  teeth  with  a  sterilized  brush, 
Spray  out  their  throats,  and  do  all  with  a 
rush. 

Ten  billion  more  germs'll  be  born  ere 

you're  through. 
Get  sterilized  milk  pails  and  stools  for 

two. 

Put  a  State  seal  on  the  sterilized  door, 
Spray  the  whole  place  with  carbolic  once 
more, 

Then  we'll  be  sure  that  the  germs  are  all 
dead. 

Yes,  you  may  go  with  me,  sir,"  she  said. 
— Garret  Smith,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


The  Girl  Who  Is  Loved. 


A  woman  cannot  be  said  to  be  truly 
attractive  or  popular  unless  she  is  loved 
and  admired  by  the  members  of  her  own 
as  well  as  the  opposite  sex.  She  must 
be  welcomed  by  all,  old  and  young,  male 
and  female,  or  she  cannot  be  called  an 
attractive  woman  without  reservation. 

She  must  be  herself,  her  best  self,  at 
all  times  and  with  all  people;  she  must 
think  and  act  for  herself,  and  express 
her  own  opinions,  rather  than  try  to 
copy  some  person  she  may  admire,  or 
who  is  admired  by  the  lords  of  creation. 
Individuality,  when  combined  with 
polite  manner  and  tact,  is  always  at- 
tractive. A  woman's  happy,  infectious 
laugh  is  better  than  medicine  or  advice, 
and  her  cheery  presence  is  as  welcome 
as  the  sunshine. 

A  girl,  to  be  truly  popular,  never  says 
mean  things  about  other  girls,  thinking 
that  the  men  will  like  her  better,  and 
she  doesn't  try  to  monopolize  the  atten- 
tions of  all  the  men  at  once,  but  is  will- 
ing to  let  other  girls  have  their  share  of 
admiration  and  attention  along  with  her. 
She  doesn't  mope  and  retreat  within 
herself  if  there  are  no  men  about  to  ad- 
mire her,  but  she  cheerfully  sets  about 
making  the  best  of  matters  without 
them,  and  making  such  companions  as 
she  has  happier  and  brighter  for  her 
presence. 

If  she  has  a  grievance  she  keeps  it  to 
herself,  for  a  woman  with  a  grievance 
is  very  soon  voted  a  bore.  The  weeping, 
fainting,  sad-eyed  young  woman  is  much 
out  of  style  nowadays,  not  only  in  nov- 
els but  in  real  life,  and  the  happy, 
healthy,  independent,  cheerful  and  sunny 
girl  has  totally  eclipsed  her  in  popu- 
larity. 


The  Care  of  the  Eyes. 

A  great  many  of  the  mysterious  head- 
aches with  which  women  are  afflicted 
must  be  put  down  to  overstrained  eyes  ; 
and  this  kind  of  headache  can  only  be 
cured  by  giving  the  eyes  a  thorough 
rest,  and,  when  a  cure  has  been  effected, 
great  care  in  the  use  of  the  eyes  in  future 
is  indispensable.  Reading,  writing,  or 
sewing  in  a  dim  and  flickering  light 
must  be  given  up,  and  the  common 
practice  of  attempting  to  read  in  a  jolt- 
ing train  or  street  car  must  also  be  dis- 
carded. The  eyes  should  never  be  used 
too  long  at  a  time,  and  when  much  eye 
work  is  necessary,  brief  rests  and  bath- 
ings in  hot  water  should  be  resorted  to, 
if  the  dreaded  headache  is  to  be  kept  at 
a  distance. 


The  Country  Boy. 

There  is  an  idea  in  the  city,  and  it 
sometimes  finds  support  in  the  country, 
that  the  city  offers  more  opportunity  for 
mental  growth  and  a  general  welfare 
than  the  country,  when  the  contrary 
effect  on  human  intelligence  is  easily 
proven. 

In  the  first  place  a  man  reared  in  the 
city  must  necessarily  be  a  follower,  and 
has  but  little  opportunity  for  individual- 
ity. Hence  he  is  led  by  the  fellow  who 
was  reared  in  the  country  and  who  has 
come  to  town  to  use  the  knowledge  there 
gained. 

The  country  boy  has  thought,  and 
being  a  trained  thinker,  he  still  con- 
tinues the  habit.  It  becomes  a  second 
nature  of  his  to  think  for  himself.  A 
city  boy  as  a  general  thing  is  led  by  the 
nose  simply  because  he  has  followed  all 
his  life,  and  has  become  bridle-wise. 
Now  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  true 
greatness  nearly  always  results  from  the 
country  life.  The  boy  that  in  early  life 
has  thought  for  himself  becomes  the 
man  who  thinks  for  others.  On  this 
subject  let  us  turn  the  leaves  of  history 
back  and  look  within  their  folded  pages. 
Those  who  think  that  the  country  peo- 
ple read  but  little,  and  know  less  than 
those  who  inhabit  the  cities,  have  only 
to  look  among  the  good  and  great  of  the 
past  and  present  for  a  refutation  of  that 
thought.  The  cities  do  not  breed  the 
leaders  of  men,  any  more  than  the 
women  of  style  and  fashion  give  birth 
to  them.  Men  frequently  go  to  the  cities 
for  a  greater  opportunity  to  use  in  a 
larger  population  the  thoughts  and 
ability  that  country  life  or  a  country  vil- 
lage life  has  brought  to  them.  If  this 
is  not  absolutely  true,  it  will  be  a  new 
idea  started  on  the  rounds  if  some  city 
editor  can  trot  out  a  few  great  and  noble 
men  who  do  not  owe  all  that  they  are  to 
the  country  and  the  substantial,  steady 
thinking,  domestically  educated  mother 
that  gave  them  birth.  Statesmanship 
in  America  owes  its  grandeur  to  the 
agricultural  districts  chiefly,  and  so  do 
the  professions. — Colusa  Sun. 


Removal  of  Warts. 

Why  so  many  people  go  through  life 
with  these  unsightly  spots  on  face,  neck 
and  hands,  when  they  can  be  so  easily 
and  safely  removed,  is  surprising.  These 
warts  are  simply  an  overgrowth  of  flesh 
covered  with  a  hardened  skin  of  two 
varieties,  hard  and  soft.  For  home 
treatment  there  is  a  safe  remedy,  a  sim- 
ple one  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is 
this:  Several  times  a  day  moisten  the 
spots  with  water,  and  rub  them  with  a 
piece  of  washing  soda.  This  removes 
them  and  no  scar  remains  —  that  is,  to 
stay.  Frequently  a  little  white  spot 
appears  after  the  wart  is  gone,  but  that 
will  soon  wear  away.  A  home  treat- 
ment does  very  well  to  remove  warts  on 
the  hands  and  face  when  they  are  small, 
but  the  larger  ones  should  be  removed 
by  a  specialist. 


It  is  best  to  let  old  troubles  sleep; 
Why  need  to  rouse  them  ?  you  are  happy, 
sure! 

But  if  one  asks,  "Art  happy?"  why,  it 
sets 

The  thoughts  a-working.   No,  say  I,  let 
love, 

Let  peace  and  happy  folk  alone. 

— Jean  Ingelow. 


Diet  for  the  Sick. 

The  most  trying  time  for  a  sick  person 
is  between  the  hours  of  1  and  4  a.  m. 
Vitality  becomes  diminished,  and  the 
strength  therefore  should  be  fortified  as 
far  as  possible,  and  with  some  strength- 
ening food,  either  soup,  egg,  or  milk, 
about  midnight.  Meals  should  be  made 
to  look  as  tempting  as  possible,  and  the 
tray  should  be  taken  away  as  soon  as 
the  repast  is  finished.  To  leave  untasted 
food  by  a  person's  bedside  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  eaten  later  on  is  simply 
enough  to  disgust  the  patient  with  food 
altogether. 


Domestic  Recipes. 

Raspbebry  Charlotte.  —  Boil 
enough  berries  so  you  can  get  two  cup- 
fuls  of  the  juice.  Soak  one-third  of  a 
box  of  gelatine  in  one-third  of  a  cupful 
of  water  for  about  15  minutes,  then  add 
to  it  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  two  cup- 
fuls  of  boiling  hot  raspberry  juice.  Stir 
until  the  gelatine  is  all  dissolved,  and 
set  away  until  it  begins  to  harden. 
Then  whip  it  until  light,  and  gradually 
beat  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  three 
eggs  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Whip 
until  stiff,  and  pour  into  a  mold  lined 
with  macaroons. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. — Put  three 
quarts  of  berries  in  one  pint  of  good 
vinegar  and  let  stand  three  days;  then 
mash  and  strain  them.  To  each  pint  of 
juice  add  one  pound  of  sugar  and  boil 
20  minutes  and,  when  cold,  put  into 
bottles  and  cork.  A  spoonful  in  a  glass 
of  ice  water  makes  a  very  refreshing 
drink  in  warm  weather. 

Canned  Cherries. — Stone  the 
cherries  and  let  stand  all  night.  In 
the  morning,  drain  off  the  juice  and  add 
to  it  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons. 
Use  a  little  less  than  a  pound  of  sugar 
for  each  pint  of  juice.  Put  a  pint  of 
water  in  the  preserving  kettle;  when  it 
boils  add  the  juice  and  sugar  and  cook 
to  a  fine  syrup,  skimming  constantly. 
Rinse  the  jars  with  hot  water,  and  keep 
them  standing  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
over  the  fire.  Fill  each  jar  three- 
quarters  full  of  the  stoned  cherries,  and 
pour  in  the  hot  syrup  until  filled  to  the 
brim.  Screw  on  the  tops  and  set  them 
in  a  wash  boiler.  Pour  very  hot  water 
over  and  about  them  and  let  stand  all 
night.  Then  screw  the  caps  tighter, 
and  set  away  in  a  dark,  cool  closet. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Iron  lace  and  needlework  always  on 
the  wrong  side,  so  as  not  to  flatten  the 
design. 

To  keep  cheese  moist,  wrap  in  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  vinegar,  place  in  a  paper 
bag  and  hang  in  a  cool  place. 

When  making  coffee,  add  a  pinch  of 
salt  after  placing  the  coffee  in  the  pot. 
The  flavor  will  be  much  improved. 

When  mashing  potatoes,  add  a  little 
hot  milk  to  the  butter  used.  It  will 
prevent  to  potatoes  from  being  heavy 
and  tasteless. 

A  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  taken  in  a  cupful  of 
hot  water  after  meals  will  often  relieve 
indigestion. 

When  washing  handkerchiefs,  add  a 
little  borax  to  the  last  rinsing  water. 
It  will  make  the  handkerchiefs  easier  to 
iron,  and  they  will  look  better  when 
done. 

When  ironing,  rub  the  iron  with  a 
cloth  moistened  with  a  little  paraffine 
before  using.  If  your  iron  is  inclined 
to  stick,  rub  frequently  on  sandpaper. 


Manners  at  Home. 


If  parents  have  one  set  of  manners  for 
the  home  and  another  for  the  outside 
world,  the  children  will  copy  those  they 
see  in  daily  use. 

There  must  be  no  selfishness  at  home 
if  one  does  not  want  the  boy  or  girl  to 
grow  up  selfish.  The  foundation  of  the 
best  manners  is  a  good  heart,  of  course, 
and  a  kindly  feeling  toward  everyone. 
Without  this  they  are  but  artificial,  and 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  buffeting  of 
the  world  and  all  its  opposing  forces. 


Pointed  Paragraphs. 

Good  sense  is  better  than  good  looks, 
but  so  few  people  are  afflicted  with 
either. 

Any  man  who  can  get  used  fo  drink- 
ing poor  coffee  can  get  used  to  getting 
married. 

There's  an  awful  slump  in  the  market 
when  you  try  to  dispose  of  experience 
that  costs  you  dear. 

Among  other  summer  needs  is  an 
elastic  currency  that  can  be  stretched 
far  enough  to  cover  the  ice  bill. 

Our  idea  of  a  sensible  woman  is  one 
who  doesn't  care  how  large  her  shoes 
are  just  so  they  are  comfortable. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  aver- 
age man  spends  too  much  time  trying 
to  acquire  money,  and  too  little  trying 
to  acquire  happiness. 


Chaff. 


Mrs.  Mulligan  —  Do  you  feel  better 
this  morning,  Mrs.  O'Toole? 

Mrs.  O'Toole — I  do,  an'  then  again  I 
don't. 

Mrs.  Mulligan  — Thot's  bad,  fur  it's 
harrud  to  know  whether  to  say  oim 
sorry  or  glad. 

The  Ilissus  is  a  small  Greek  river 
with  a  great  name.  The  story  is  told 
that  the  late  President  Felton  of  Har- 
vard declared  that  on  his  first  reaching 
Athens  he  made  his  way  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus,  stooped  down,  and  drank 
it  all  up. 

He  —  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  remarkably 
candid  woman. 

She — Why  do  you  think  so? 

He — She  admits  that  her  baby  is  not 
as  pretty  as  ours. 

She — I  call  that  insincerity.  A  woman 
who  could  bring  herself  to  say  anything 
like  that  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

A  critic,  discoursing  on  styles,  has 
lately  given  a  specimen  taken  from  one 
of  MissCorelli's  books.  The. gospel  says, 
"Pilate  took  water,  and  washed  his 
hands."  Miss  Corelli  expands  it: 
"Slowly  lowering  his  hands,  he  dipped 
them  into  the  shining  bowl,  rinsing 
them  over  and  over  again  in  the  clear, 
cold  element  which  sparkled  in  its  pol- 
ished receptacle  like  an  opal  against  the 
fire." 
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Help  the  Horse 

No  article  is  more  useful 
about  the  stable  than  Mica 
Axle  Grease.    Put  a  little  on 
the  spindles  before  you  '  'hook 
up"— it  will  help  the  horse,  and 
bring  the  load  home  quicker. 

MICA  AXLE 
GREASE 

wears  well— better  than  any 
other  grease.  Coats  the  axle 
with  a  hard,  smooth  surface  of 
powdered  mica  which  reduces 
friction.  Ask  the  dealer  for 
Mica  Axle  Grease. 
STANDARD  OU.  COMPANY 

Ineorpor»t*4 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

KOIl  SALK— Jersey  Hull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogls.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Oal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluina,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


Temporary  address, 


San  Mateo,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 

H.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodl.  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL   Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.  Thos.  Walte,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  11.  CROLEY,  «37   Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue  -FREE 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 

Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

Grandly  Bred,  One  and  Two  Years  Old,  Sell- 
ing at  $100  Each.  Write  for  full  particulars 
Why  use  Inferior  sires  when  you  can  purchase 
lirst-class  ones  at  the  above  prices? 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Rough   and    Ready   Island,  Riverside  Ranch, 
Phone  Suburban  91,  P.  O.  Box  328,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
S7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnciv,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E 
<>rr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  J  ose,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


The  Dairy. 


A  Visitor  in  Mendocino  County 

A  Wisconsin  dairy  man,  who  has 
lieen  visiting  in  Mendocino  county, 
gives  his  impressions  in  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man, and  they  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est in  this  State  : 

It  would  appear  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, sojourning  in  the  upper  Califor- 
nia coast  country,  that  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, market,  feed  supply,  etc.,  were 
exceptionally  favorable  to  profitable 
dairying. 

As  to  climate,  as  is  well  known,  the 
year  is  divided  into  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons with  no  severe  cold  weather  what- 
ever, and  little  frost.  Cows  are  pas- 
tured the  year  around  with  scarcely  any 
supplemental  feed.  Occasionally  a  man 
is  found  who  considers  that  it  pays  to 
buy  grain,  and  many  ranches  raise 
none. 

Much  of  the  land  is  unadapted  to  cul- 
tivation, being  hilly  and  rough.  Here 
are  the  permanent  pastures,  affording 
for  most  of  the  year  grasses  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  40 
to  50  cows  in  a  herd.  In  all  my  trav- 
els I've  never  found  so  many  Jerseys 
and  such  exceptionally  good  ones,  tak- 
ing the  country  over,  as  here  along  the 
coast. 

The  great  cry  among  ranchers  here, 
as  elsewhere,  is  the  scarcity  of  help.  As 
much  as  $50  a  month  with  board  has 
been  offered  to  secure  a  good  hand  at 
general  farm  work. 

While  in  many  instances  we  find  the 
owner  living  upon  and  operating  his 
land,  yet  renting  is  as  common  here  as 
in  the  East.  Tenant  farming  is  the 
rule,  and,  unless  a  man  is  independent 
of  hired  help,  his  farming  operations 
are  fully  as  expensive  as  there. 

The  excellent  price  received  for  but- 
ter offers  a  good  remuneration  for 
dairying.  Creameries  are  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  hills  and 
thither  the  milk  goes  to  be  sep- 
arated and  made  up.  As  a  whole 
the  product  is  of  a  fine  quality.  Butter 
from  the  ranch  is  commonly  sold  in 
what  is  termed  the  roll,  and  of  one 
and  a  half  pounds. 

At  the  hotel  of  one  of  the  small  towns, 
the  dining-room  girl  was  cutting  little 
squares  of  butter  for  the  table.  It  was 
noticed  that  she  tore  a  little  piece  of 
parchment  paper  from  the  outside  of 
the  roll  and  placed  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
knife.  This  resulted  in  a  clean  separa- 
tion of  the  parts  aud  left  the  pieces 
much  neater  in  appearance  than  where 
a  bare  knife  is  used.  This  is  a  hint 
dropped  for  housewives  who  read  the 
Dairyman.  Try  it  and  be  convinced. 
It  is  better  than  using  a  warm  knife. 

There  are  many  Swiss  in  this  section 
of  the  country  and  they  naturally  turn 
to  dairying.  Their  methods  in  th's 
direction  are  good  and  land  owners  are 
usually  willing  to  rent  to  them.  Some 
of  the  best  milkers  to  be  hired  are  of 
this  nationality.  Yet  their  mode  of 
living  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
Americans.  They  require  very  little 
by  way  of  dress  and  in  house  furnish- 
ing. 

Among  other  representatives  of  for- 
eign nations  here  are  the  Italians,  run- 
ning dairies  aud  ranching,  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  usual  inclination  as 
generally  understood  in  the  East. 

In  conversation  with  a  well-to-do 
rancher  named  Cuthbertson,  a  typical 
Scot,  by  the  way,  considerable  knowl- 
edge was  gained  of  methods  practiced 
in  agriculture.  Soil  along  the  river 
bottoms  and  in  the  valleys  is  so  very 
fertile  that  some  of  it  has  been  cropped 
for  forty  years  without  the  addition  of 
a  particle  of  manure  or  other  fertilizer. 
This  practice  is  beginning  now  to  have 
its  effects  and  the  soil  is  now  being  fed. 
It  is  a  common  practice  for  it  to  be 
"  laid  by"  in  pasture  for  a  few  years 
after  two  or  three  crops  have  been  re- 
moved. In  such  instances  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  50  acres  to  produce  as 
much  as  100  formerly  did  before  allow- 


Toughness 

in 

Tools 


Jump  on  a  Keen  Kutter  Fork — put  any  Keen  Kutter 
hand  farm  tool  to  the  severest  test  you  can  think  of.  You 
discover  an  elastic  toughness  which  restores  tines,  blade 
or  handle  to  original  form  and  position  without  weakening 
the  tool.    Toughness  is  one  of  the  good  qualities  of  all 

mn  mmn 

tools,  but  not  the  only  one — Forks,  Rakes,  Hoes,  Scythes, 
Spading  Forks,  etc.,  as  well  as  bench  tools  —  Planes, 
Axes,  Hatchets.  Saws,  Augers,  Bits,  Braces,  Hammers, 
Gouges,  Chisels,  Drawknives,  Gimlets,  Squares,  Bevels, 
Files,  etc.,  and  a  long  list  of  household  cutlery,  are  made 
only  of  best  steel,  have  long-lasting  keen  edges  and  tines, 
and  give  better  wear  and  service  than  other  tools.  Look 
for  the  trade-mark.    If  not  with  your  dealer  write  us. 

"7hc  'Recollection  of  Quality    'Remains  Long  After  the  Trice  is 
"Forgotten."   K.  C.  Simmons,  fmlmiti  Hegi.wred. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  fine),  St.  Lonis  and  New  York,  II.  S.  A. 


Runs  in  Oil 

A  cream  separator  has  parts  that  run  at  high' 
speed.  To  work  smoothly  and  easily  they  have 
^to  be  fitted  together  very  exactly  and  yet 

less  thoroughly  oiled  they  will  grind  and 
0  ( L  wear  away.  Hence  the  need  of  proper 
UP*  and  ample  oiling.  In  the  U.  S.  Separator, 
oiling  is  done  automatically  and  perfectly. 
The  cut  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  extremely 
simple  arrangement. 

Notice  that  part  of  the  frame  has  been 
broken  away,  showing  the  driving  gears, 
and  the  bowl  which  turns  fastest.  The  sight 
feed  oil  cup  automatically  supplies  the 
bearing  that  steadies  the  bowl;  then  that 
oil  runs  down  into  the  gear  chamber,  where  you  see 
the  little  hollow.    Once  the  machine  is  well  oiled, 
this  hollow  gathers  the  surplus  and  keeps  full. 
Now  when  you  turn  the  gears  in  the  improved 


U.S. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

3the*teeth  of  the  lowest  gear  run  through  this  pool  of  oil 
and  throw  it  up  in  a  spray  just  as  a  buggy  wheel  throws 
water  when  you  drive  through  a  puddle.    In  this  sim- 
ple, economical  way,  the  teeth  of  the  gears  above, 
"the  spiral  teeth  on  the  spindle  of  the  bowl,  and  the 
simple,  one-ball  bearing  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  spin- 
dle on  which  the  bowl  spins,  — are  ALL  kept  wet  with  oil 
when  running  and  that 's  why  (combined  with  proper  con- 
struction and  the  best  materials)  there  is  so  little  friction  to  a  U.  S.,  and 
why  it  is  the  longest-wearing  and  lightest-running  separator  made. 

Here  we  can  only  give  you  an  idea  of  the  superior  oiling  device,  and  can't 
even  mention  the  many  other  advantages  of  the  U.  S.  But  we  '11  send  you 
free  a  copy  of  our  big,  new  separator  catalogue  that  tells  all  about  the  U.  S. 
Just  say,  "  Send  catalogue  number  D  148  ,"  and  write  us  now  while  you 
_r  i.    ijse  a  pOStal  if  it 's  handiest,  or  send  a  letter,  addressing 


think  of  it. 

Vermont 


farm  Machine  Co. 


Prompt  Deliveries  from 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses. 


44  >a 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


COWS 
MAKE  MONEY 

if  they  are  properly  handled  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  apparatus  is  used. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATORS    and  Dairy 
Prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.    DE  LAVAL  APPARATUS 
and  SUPPLIES  will  also  help  to  increase    your    bank  account. 
We  are  specialists   and  handle   everything   that    is    best  for 
the  creamery  and  dairy.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 


Drumm  and  Sacrr  jnento   Sts.;  S.  F. 
107  First  St.  123  N.  Main  St. 

Portland  Lot  Angelej  .  | 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


.tuly  13,  lOO1?. 
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Saves  Hours 
of  Cleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to  ' 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicated"  bucket  bowl. "like  either 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  clcinirnr  every  week 


■  ■.n^  every 
Retting  a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  with  a  simple, 
light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
3  minutes,  like  that  on  the  right? 
It  holrls  the  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa- 
tors are  different-very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
to  your  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
M—  13L  and  valuable  free  book  "Bus- 
iness Dairying. " 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


•*«**„», 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE 

ORANGE 

AND 

LEMON 

Is  told  in  our  new  book  on  Citrus 
Culture,  embracing  every  phase 
ol  the  subject,  from  the  seedling 
to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
fruit  In  the  Kastern  market.  The 
largest  and  best  book  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  printed— 50,000  words, 
100  illustrations.  You  will  want 
a  copy,  which  we  will  send  you 
for  the  small  sum  of  26  ceuts. 
Remember  we  are  the  largest 
growers  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  In  the  world. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

San  Dimas,  Cat. 

H.  M.  TEAfJUK,  l'ROl'KIK  TOK. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
000  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  line,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 

SURE  GORE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  Piles  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  cured  by  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy. 
Stops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jar  at  druggists  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  'Write 
me  about  your  case.    DR.  BOSANKO,  Pbllada,  Fa. 


Hoi'  Crop  Light. — From  the  present 
outlook  the  hop  crop  in  California  this 
year  will  be  fully  30  per  cent  short  of 
last  season,  but  the  experts  who  make 
a  specialty  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
markets  of  the  world,  claim  that  a  like, 
if  not  heavier  shortage,  exists  in  all  the 
hop-growing  districts  of  the  world  and 
the  increase  in  price  will  more  than 
make  up  for  the  shortage.  In  New 
York  State,  owing  to  the  late  cold  sear 
son,  the  crop  is  50  per  cent  short  and  as 
all  parts  of  the  world  where  crops  are 
grown  have  suffered  from  the  same 
cause,  it  is  expected  prices  will  be  high. 
— Sacramento  Bee. 


ing  it  to  rest,  and  land  owners  see  the 
difference. 

More  farmers  are  taking  agricultural 
papers,  Hoard's  Dairyman  among 
others.  In  fact  that  is  about  the  only 
Eastern  paper  circulating  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  any  extent.  It  is 
thought,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
they  are  not  adapted  to  use  so  far  from 
home  where  conditions  and  surround- 
ings are  very  different  from  those  exist- 
ing in  the  locality  where  they  are  pub- 
lished. 

Oats  and  peas  are  grown  by  the  most 
progressive  farmers  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  to  milch  cows  during 
late  summer  months  when  pastures  are 
dry.  But  not  so  many  do  this.  The 
majority  are  content  to  let  the  animals 
rustle,  even  if  the  milk  yield  is  cut  off. 
Corn  grows  sufficiently  well  here  for 
soiling  purposes,  particularly  the  sweet 
variety,  but  it  is  not  a  corn  country. 
Some  beets  and  other  roots  are  grown 
for  feed. 

Visiting  the  creamery  at  Point  Arena 
certain  facts  and  figures  were  gained 
by  conversation  with  the  buttermaker, 
Mr.  L.  J.  Siple,  and  his  wife,  who  is 
his  able  assistant  in  his  work  at  the  fac- 
tory. I  imagined  this  might  be  one 
reason  why  everything  was  so  excep- 
tionally neat  and  sweet  smelling  about 
the  place.  The  plant  is  fully  equipped 
with  the  best  creamery  machinery  and 
is  at  present  handling  about  12,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  Composite  tests 
are  made  for  each  patron,  the  average 
per  cent  for  May  running  about  4.5. 
Most  of  the  cows  are  Jerseys  or  grades 
and  they  are  now  on  flush  pastures  (no 
grain)  which  makes  the  above  showing 
a  good  one. 

All  the  butter  sold  is  put  up  in  two- 
pound  bricks,  full  weight,  and  goes  to 
San  Francisco  at  the  highest  market 
price.  Cows  average  for  their  owners 
$50  to  $70  net  per  year.  The  skim- 
milk  and  buttermilk  is  for  the  most 
part  returned  to  the  ranchers  for  feed- 
ing. One  feature  at  this  creamery  com- 
mended itself  to  the  writer,  and  that 
was  the  skimmilk  trough  which  car- 
ried this  by-product  at  least  twenty  rods 
away  from  the  factory  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  discharged  into  tanks  or  cans  for 
return  to  the  farm.  There  was  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  bad  odor  anywhere  ap- 
parent. All  cans  are  thoroughly  washed 
and  sterilized  at  the  factory  after  emp- 
tying, this  being  done  in  a  separate 
building. 

Effects  of  the  earthquake  of  last  year 
are  visible  also  in  damaged  buildings  and 
landslides,  the  latter  in  some  places 
bringing  down  hundreds  of  tons  of  earth 
and  stone  and  depositing  them  over  fer- 
tile land  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 
The  shock  was  especially  severe  in  Men- 
docino county.  The  people  are  phil- 
osophical in  discussing  the  subject  and 
look  for  no  recurrence. 

The  timber  is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  California's  hills;  but  in  like  man- 
ner as  her  sister  States  of  the  East  have 
turned  to  a  different  industry  after  the 
forests  were  gone,  so  will  she,  and  while 
at  present  claiming  high  rank  in  agri- 
culture, still  greater  advancement  is 
bound  to  come.  Somewhat  slow  in 
adopting  the  newer  methods,  not  de- 
manded, because  of  a  mild  and  favora- 
ble climate,  the  sentiment  for  a  better 
system  is  growing.  In  the  redwood 
district,  where  fruit  does  not  thrive  so 
well  as  inland  farther,  dairying  will 
always  be  a  leading  industry. 


The  Stockyard. 

Digestibility  of  Kafir  Corn. 

Recent  work  at  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station  may  help  our  readers  to 
compare  Kafir  corn  and  other  sor- 
ghums which  are  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  with  other  grains 
which  are  better  known.  An  outline  of 
tests  is  presented  in  a  recent  Farmers' 
Bulletin: 

A  mechanical  method  of  separating 
the  undigested  from  the  digested  mate- 
rial is  sometimes  followed  in  the  study 


of  various  practical  questions  connected 
with  animal  feeding.  It  is  customary 
in  such  tests  to  mix  the  manure  with 
large  quantities  of  water,  which  washes 
away  the  metabolic  products  and  simi- 
lar materials  and  leaves  the  undigested 
grain  behind.  The  fact  that  the  manure 
may  contain  considerable  undigested 
material  receives  practical  recognition 
in  animal  feeding.  Pigs  are  very  com- 
monly allowed  to  follow  fattening  steers 
in  order  that  they  may  gather  and 
utilize  this  food  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasted. 

In  tests  undertaken  at  the  Kansas 
Station  to  determine  the  relative 
amounts  of  soaked  and  dry  corn  thus 
available  for  pig  feeding,  the  droppings 
from  two  lots  of  steers  were  gathered 
for  28  days.  The  undigested  corn  was 
carefully  washed  out  from  the  feces  and 
weighed  and  it  was  found  that  the  steers 
fed  the  soaked  corn  failed  to  digest  11  f0 
of  the  3,045  lb.  eaten  and  those  fed  the 
dry  corn  16  <f„  of  the  3,060  lb.  eaten. 
The  grains  compared  in  a  later  test  at 
the  Kansas  Station,  which  covered  33 
days,  included  corn  meal,  red  Kafir 
corn  meal,  and  white  Kafir  corn  meal. 
Washing  away  the  digested  material 
from  the  undigested  showed  that  5.5% 
of  the  corn  meal,  11.3%  of  the  red  Kafir 
corn  meal,  and  14.1  fo  of  the  white  Kafir 
corn  meal  passed  through  the  animals 
undigested.  The  utilization  of  the  un- 
digested material  by  pigs  was  one  of  the 


Veterinary  Experience 

Infallible  guide  to  horse  health. 
100  pafje  book,  free.  Symptoms 
of  all  diseases  and  treatment, 
by  eminent  veterinary,  com- 
pounder of 

TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR. 

Sure  cure  for  curb,  colic,  splint,  recent  shoe  boils, 
most  horse  ailments.  $100.  reward  tor  failure  where 
we  say  it  will  cure. 

Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir,  greatest  of  all  household 
liniments.  Write  for  the  book. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  33  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass 

Redlngton  &  Company.  San  Francisco,  California 
W.  A.  Shaw,  1209  W.  Washington  St.,  Lob  Angeles 


principal  features  studied  in  both  of 
these  tests. 

The  length  of  time  which  grain  re- 
mains in  the  digestive  tract  was  one  of 
the  questions  considered  in  the  tests  at 
the  Kansas  Station.  On  one  day  of  a 
feeding  period  red  Kafir  corn  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  white  Kafir  corn  which 
made  up  the  grain  portion  of  the  ration. 
On  the  day  immediately  following  it 
was  found  that  red  kernels  began  to 
appear  in  the  manure  and  the  maximum 
number  was  noted  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day.  They  then  began  to 
decrease,  and  on  the  fourth  day  only  a 
few  red  kernels  were  found  in  the  wash- 


Vacation  Time's  Here 

Where  will  you  spend  it? 
How  will  you  go?    What  will  it  cost? 

Questions  often  asked. 

OUR  SUGGESTIONS: 

Shasta  and  Mountain  Resorts— Klamath  and  ( 'rater  Lakes 
—Lake  Tahoe  — Yosemite,  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons 
Santa  Cruz  and  Mountain  Resorts— Boulder— Wrights- 
Laurel—  Mt.  Hermon— Glen  wood— Capitola—  Del  Monte 
—Monterey— Pacific  Grove— Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs- 
El  Pizmo. 

Hunting  —  Fishing  —  Boating  —  Bathing— Mountain  Climbing 
Cottage — Tent — Camp  Life. 

EXCELLENT  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Low  Summer  Vacation  Rates  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICE:  Flood  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHEAPEST  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  ON  THE  MARKET 

ORTHO  BRAND 

For  control  of  Codling  Moth  and  other  fruit  and  leaf  eating  insects. 
Packed  in  40  pound  tins.    PRICE  12  CENTS  A  POUND. 

Every  Can  Bears  a  Guarantee  Against  Burning  Foliage 

ADDRESS 

WATSONVILLE  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

(MANUFACTURERS) 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA  JTEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  £.  7.  WICKS0N, 
Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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The  Agriculture  Mines  and  of  Roman  Britain. 

Th<-  -*ientiii<-  attainments  and  irreverence  of  a  woman 
are  bringing  to  litflit  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history 
of  Britain  which  hitherto  has  remained  a  sealed  letter.  A 
few  month*  ago,  while  the  workmen  upon  her  estate  near 
Sili  h<~,ter  were  making  -ome  excavation-.  Mr>.  Selwyn 
noticed  the  presence  of  certain  ancient  Roman  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  relics  in  the  earth,  which  she  thereupon  caused  to 
he  removed  with  particular  care  and  thoroughly  sifted. 
The  nptbo£  has  been  an  immense  collection  of  valuable 
monuments  of  the  past,  which,  taken  together  with  pre- 
vious finds,  furnish  us  with  a  key  to  the  ancient  system 
Of  mining,  agriculture,  highways,  and  fairs.  Without 
further  reference  to  authorities,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
as  complete  an  account  of  results  as  possible. 

It  appeal*  that  after  their  conquest  of  the  island  the 
first  itidustry  to  which  the  Romans  applied  themselvc- 
was  gold  and  silver  mining  and  that  while  these  in- 
dustries wen-  Ix  ing  prosecuted,  the  whole  island  was 
laid  out  in  a  series  of  military  highways,  constructed  by 
the  Roman  provincial  government,  and  of  such  an  endur- 
ing character  that  most  of  them  are  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  On  account  of  their  superior  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  these  roads  are  believed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  planned  by  (J  reek  surveyors.  The 
military  highways  were  usually  made  15  or  10  ft.  wide, 
and  as  straight  M  potable.  In  crossing  marshy  lands 
they  were  laid  ii|h>ii  piles  driven  into  the  earth.  Where 
rivers  could  not  be  conveniently  forded,  they  were 
bridged,  at  first  with  wooden  structure-,  afterward  with 
-tone  ones,  like  that  across  the  North  Tyne,  the  magnifi- 
cent abutment  of  which,  first  laid  bare  in  L867,  excites 
the  admiration  of  the  modern  engineer.  All  of  these 
highway*  have  been  identified  by  antiquarians  either  by 
me&ni  Of  the  Antoninus  'Itinerary'  or  by  the  manu- 
script note-  of  the  legionary  commanders,  or  the  mile- 
stones placed  upon  the  road  by  the  Romans,  for  some  of 
thc-.e  are  -till  remaining  where  they  were  placed.  There 
have  been  found  fifi  iiiilliurics,  or  Roman  mile-stones. 

They  date  from  120  to  186,  that  is,  from  Hadrian  to  Oon- 
htantine  the  Younger.  When  the  highways  were  com- 
pleted and  connected  with  the  smaller  roads,  from  the 
mines,  farms,  and  workshops,  Britain  possessed  for  the 
times  a  perfect  means  of  communication  between  every 
industrial  centre,  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  seaports. 
In  many  parts  of  Kngland,  for  example,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cheddar,  the  modern  roads  follow  the  000186  of  the 

Roman. 

Before  this  period  the  Imperial  Government  had  con- 
structed a  series  of  great  highways,  which  radiated  from 
the  capital  in  Italy,  and  jx-netrated  every  province  of  the 
Kmpire.  (iuard  and  post-houses,  the  latter  provided 
with  relay-  and  horses,  ready  for  immediate  use,  wen; 
stationed  upon  all  of  them.  They  were  continually 
patrolled  by  a  rural  police,  so  that  the  traveler,  mer- 
chant, or  courier  could  travel  throughout  the  Empire 
with  Bafety  and  -peed.  The  post  traveled  at  the  rate  of 
about  KM)  miles  |>cr  day.  This  system  was  applied  by 
Augustus  to  Italy,  and  extended  by  Til>erius  to  the 
provinces.  After  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion,  no  such 
system  of  patrol  and  posting  existed  again  in  Britain 
until  the  reign  of  William  IV.  The  Imperial  highways 
to  connect  with  Britain  ran  from  Italy  through  <iaul,  to 
Calais,  and  Boulogne,  where  they  were  connected  by 
sailing  packets  with  the  roads  in  Britain.  Here  the 
highways  were  provided  with  patrols,  and  posting- 
liuu-cs,  as  on  the  Continent. 

Gloomy  and  repelling  as  the  climate  of  Britain  must 
have  ap|x-ared  to  the  Roman  colonists,  the  care  that 
they  took  to  bring  its  wild  lands  into  cultivation  proves 
that  they  soon  discovered  tin;  many  advantages  it  ]K>s- 
sessed,  to  coni|>cnsato  them  for  the  absence  of  the  blue 
skies  and  serene  weather  of  their  native  land.  Here  let 
it  be  rei  nark  I'd  that  the  exclusively  military  character 
w  hich  history  has  stamped  upon  the  Romans  is  most 
misleading.  The  Roman-  were  also  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and  we  owe  to  them  the  knowledge  and 
preservation  of  nearly  all  the  edible  plants  and  fruits  now 
in  use. 

It  matters  not  when  the  legend  was  invented,  which 
the  Knglish  still  commemorate  in  Rogation  week,  and 
the  switching  of  boundaries;  it  is  sutlicient  that  it  obtained 
credence  in  the  time  of  Varro,  Virgil,  and  other  ancient 
authors.  According  to  this  legend,  Romulus  established 
or  continued  upon  a  lirmer  basis  the  I'ratres  Ambarvales, 
or  the  12  ambling  or  swaying  priests,  of  Mala,  whose 
functions  included  supplications  (rix/atio)  for  favorable 
crops,  the  celebration  of  thanksgiving  after  harvest,  and 
t be  marking  of  agricultural  boundaries.  All  these  func- 
tions, which  were  actually  performed  by  ollicers  chosen 
from  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Rome,  evince 
the  agricultural  character  of  the  Romans.  The  careless 
cultivation  of  land  was  an  offense,  which  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
censors,  and,  as  Cato  informs  us,  to  be  called  a  good  hus- 
bandman was  to  receive  the  highest  of  compliments.  Of 
the  20  tribes  into  w  hich  the  Roman  people  were  divided 
by  Scrvius  Tullius,  1(1  were  rural,  and  only  four  were 
urban;  the  former  holding  the  highest  rank.  The  noblest 
families  among  the  Romans,  as  the  l-'abii,  IMsoiirs,  Ben- 
tuli,  Cicerones,  etc.,  derived  their  names  from  agricul- 


tural avocations;  many  of  them  most  eminent  men,  as 
Cato,  Varo,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Columella,  and  I'alladius, 
wrote  tn-atises  on  the  subject;  and  as  to  implements  of 
husbandry,  barring  the  mower,  harvester,  and  steam- 
plow,  they  were  but  little  inferior  to  those  in  general  use 
throughout  the  world  today. 

That  the  agricultural  character  of  the  Romans  did  not 
desert  them  in  Britain,  is  attested  not  only  by  the  variety 
of  plants  they  introduced  and  cultivated,  but  also  by  the 
extent  of  forest  and  marsh  land  they  reclaimed;  and 
although  the  rough  lahor  was  done  by  captives,  it  would 
Is-  unfair  to  withhold  from  their  conquerors  the  credit  of 
teaching  them  the  valuable  lessons  in  tillage  and  horti- 
culture, which,  through  them,  have  descended  to  the 
modem  world. 

lioman  aptitude  for  agriculture  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that,  even  at  this  distant  period,  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
trades  of  the  Western  world  are  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Italians;  and  in  many  countries,  not  merely  the  trade, 
but  also  the  cultivation.  Even  so  far  west  as  your  San 
Francisco,  the  Italians  are  the  principal  cultivators  and 
merchants  of  edible  vegetables.  In  Ijondon,  from  the 
largest  wheat  merchant-,  who  are  Italians,  to  the  ancient 
costermonger  class,  who  are  sup|>osed  to  conserve  a  strain 
of  Roman-British  blood,  the  same  tendency  is  observed. 
In  New  York,  the  vegetable  and  fruit  trades  IrOth  wholesale 
and  retail  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  Italians.  "The 
Romans  were  farmers,  and  they  loved  farming." 

All  the  vegetable  products  of  Italy,  susceptible  of  being 
cultivated  in  the  colder  climate  of  Britain  were  intro- 
duced into  that  country  by  the  Romans.  Cereals,  fruits, 
edible  vegetables,  flax,  and  even  flowers,  were  thus 
transplanted,  or  disseminated.  The  Romans  brought 
into  Britain  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  |>each,  apricot,  cherry, 
currant,  gooselierry,  and  grape.  The  apple  was  grafted 
into  the  native  costard,  hence  the  modern  term  '  coster- 
monger,' for  an  apple  or  fruit-vender.  The  walnut  tree 
is  indigenous  to,  and  still  grows  wild  in,  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  whence,  at  alniut  the  lieginning  of  our  era, 
the  Romans  introduced  it  to  Italy,  and  afterward  to 
(iaul,  from  w  hich  country  it  was  transplanted  to  Britain, 
and  thus  its  fruit  came  to  be  called  the  gaul-nut  or 
walnut.  The  Romans  also  introduced  the  willow,  or 
box-tree. 

When  grape  vines  were  introduced  into  Britain  it  was 
not  permitted  to  cultivate  them  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing wine,  for  fear  that  it  might  curtail  the  demand  for 
the  wines  of  Italy.  An  edict  of  Domitian  on  the  subject 
is  still  preserved.  A  jx>licy  similar  to  this  one  was  after- 
ward pursued  by  the  Spaniards  in  America.  About  the 
year  27<1  the  Kmi>eror  Probus  reversed  this  policy,  by 
encouraging  the  planting  of  vines  and  making  of  wine 
in  Britain. 

Turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  cucumbers,  radishes,  onions, 
gourds,  lieets,  cabbages,  endive,  lettuce,  asparagus,  beans, 
peas,  mustard,  parsley,  and  many  other  vetches  and 
herbs,  were  planted  by  the  Romans  in  Britain.  Their 
gardens  were  tilled  with  roses,  lilies,  heliotropes,  and 
other  sweet-scented  flow  ers,  excellent  enough  to  be  known 
and  mentioned  in  Rome.  Britain  is  also  indebted  to  the 
same  source  for  all  its  useful  grasses,  among  others 
lucerne,  the  medica  of  the  ancients,  and  the  alfalfa  of  the 
Moors,  Spaniards,  and  Americans.  Its  ancient  name 
reveals  its  Oriental  origin. 

Agricultural  fairs  are  often  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  medieval  ages.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  held 
in  the  remotest  times.  Fairs  at  Tyre  and  the  articles 
sold  in  them  are  mentioned  in  Kzekiel,  Chapter  XXVII. 
The  Egyptians,  Etruscans,  and  Romans,  Ixith  during 
the  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  all  held  fairs.  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  established  annual  fairs  at 
Lyons  and  elsew  here.  With  the  Romans,  fairs  were  a 
religious  institution,  the  profits  of  which  were  conse- 
crated to  the  support  of  the  temples,  within  whose 
grounds,  and  under  whose  auspices,  weekly  fairs  were 
held  every  nundimim,  or,  as  we  would  say,  every  Sab- 
bath day.  This  day,  which  with  us  is  one  in  seven, 
but  with  them  was  one  in  nine,  was  also  called  feria 
or  fair  day,  and  the  days  of  the  week  were  reckoned  and 
named  from  it,  as  prima  feria,  secundu  feria,  and  so  forth. 
At  the  Roman  fairs  agricultural  products,  wares,  and 
slaves  were  sold,  servants  were  hired,  leases  were 
renewed,  and  numerous  other  important  affairs  nego- 
tiated.—  Alexander  Del  Mar,  in  Mining  and  Scieutifiic 
I'ress. 


POK  all  practical  purposes  there  are  two  kinds  of  belt- 
ing—  leather  and  rubber — betw-een  w  hich  there  is  the 
following  comparison:  Those  who  favor  leather  belts 
claim  that  they  are  in  the  main  stronger  than  rubber, 
and  they  will  wear  much  longer,  especially  when  used 
for  cross  or  half-cross  pulleys;  that  leather  belts  cease  to 
stretch  after  once  or  twice  shortened  and  re-laced,  while 
those  of  rubber  do  not;  and  that  leather  will  bear  contact 
with  oil  and  grease  without  harm,  while  rubber  thus 
exposed  will  soften,  and  stretch  out  of  sha'ie.  Wide 
leather  lielts  can  lie  cut  up  into  narrow  ones,  while  rub- 
ber belts  cannot  be  cut  without  injuring  the  finished 
edges;  also,  leather  can  be  more  easily  repaired  when 
injured  than  rubber.  On  the  other  hand,  rubber  belts  do 
not  need  to  be  riveted,  but  are  made  continuous;  they  do 
not  slip  as  easily  on  the  pulley-faces  as  leather,  and  are 
cheaper  at  first  cost  for  the  same  sizes.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  rubber  belts  endure  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  much  lietter  than  leather,  retain  their  flexibility 
better,  and  do  not  lose  strength  as  rapidly  from  wear. 


Wmrrmntmd  fa  Giro  Smtlmf motion. 

'  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb.  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendoni,  Founder,  Wind 
Pufli,  and  all  lameneaa  from  Spavin, 
King  bene  and  other  bony  tamora. 
Curoi  all  akia  diaeaaea  or  raraaitee. 
Thru  ah,  Diphtheria.  Remove*  all 
Sunchea  from  Eoraea  or  Cattle. 
Ae  a  Human  Remedy  for  Shenmatiam 

Spraiaa,  Sere  Threat,  etc.  It  la  Invaluable', 
"trerj  bottle  of  Canatie  Balaam  eold  la 

warranted  to  (rive  eaUlfectlon.    Price  *1  SO 

per  bottle.  Sold  by  drue;g1»te.  or  eent  bj  ex. 

preea,  eaarsee  paid,  with  full  direction,  for 

ita  aae    t9"Send  for  deecriptlTo  circular*, 

leitlxnonl&te,  etc.  Addreea 

The  Lawrtnea-Wlllltmi  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  Htate  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  1b  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  Beasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  ("hlco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


BOLTS 


$3  Worth 
for  $1. 


Packageof  75  best  bolts  made— 15 different  sizes 
from  IJf  In.  to  5  In.  Contains  every  bolt  needed 
on  the  ranch.   All  for  SI  charges  prepaid. 

Kend  for  package  to-day. 

You  will  save  money  and  have  them  on  hand 
when  wanted. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Good  chance  for  men 
or  women. 

THE  S.  A.  HARNETT  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  860  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  atockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 


Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADCD  Blake,  Mortltt  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r /Ann   Blake,  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


July  13,  1907. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


SORE  SHOULDERS 

I  would  like  very  much  to  personally  meet  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  owns  any  horses  that  have 
•ore  shoalders  and  tell  him  about  Security  Gall 
Salve.  This  is  impossible  so  1  am  going  to  tell  yon 
throagh  the  paper. 

Yon  and  I  both  know  that  horses  working  with 
sore  shoalders  are  In  pain,  and  that  they  can't  do 
as  mnch  work  without  running  down  as  when  they 
are  free  from  pain.  I  also  know  perfectly  well  that 
Security  Gall  Halve  will  cure  these  shoulders,  but 
you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  did  y«u  would  buy  a  box 
of  your  dealer  at  once  and  cure  them  up  for  you 
have  no  doubt  ofv-n  wished  that  you  knew  of  some- 
thing you  could  rely  on.  You  can  rely  absolutely  on 
Security  Gall  Salve,  It  will  do  its  work  every  time, 
or  if  you  prefer  to  try  it  first  I  will  mail  you  a 
sample  can  fre*.  Just  write  for  it— it  will  goto  you 
on  first  mail. 

Also  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Security  Antiseptic 
Healer  is  as  good  for  barb  wire  cuts  as  Security 
Gall  Salve  is  for  harness  galls.  Dealers  carry  them 
In  25c,  50c  and  |LW  sizes.  Use  them  for  your  needs; 
I  guarantee  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

Frank  B.  Dennie  President. 
SECURITY  REMEDY  CO.  Minneapolis,  Mfnr 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Dividend  Notice. 


THE  GERMAN"  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
SOCIETY 

626  California  Street 


For  the  half  year  ending  June  30.  1907,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
eight-tenths  <39io)  P*r  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Monday.  July  1.  1907.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  or  Interest 
as  the  principal  from  July  I,  1907. 

GEORGE  TOIRN'Y.  Secretary. 

Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 

TRUST  CO. 
Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
For  the  six  months  ending  June  30. 1907,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  on  all  deposits  In  the 
savings  department  of  this  company  at  the  rate 
of  four  i  4 1  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Monday.  July  1,1907.  The 
same  rate  of  Interest  will  be  paid  by  our  branch 
offices,  located  at  1531  Devtsadero  St.. 2572  Mission 
St.,  1740  Fillmore  St.,  and  19th  and  Minnesota 
Sta.  Dividends  not  drawn  will  be  added  to  the 
deposit  account,  become  a  part  thereof  and  earn 
dividend  from  Julv  1.  1907. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN.  Manager. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  &nd  Awying. 
SIN  TEUCRAPB  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Orts.  825:  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25:  Blowpipe  Assay. ?10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


DEWEY. STRONG  &.C0 

caveat: 

PATENTS 

IO  BACON  BLOCK  OAKLAND. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa ;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation:  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing ;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well :  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch — unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mall  delivery  dally.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DCHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


About  Snake  Bites. 


As  it  is  the  season  for  wild  country 
rambles,  snake  bites  are  interesting  sub- 
jects and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
something  else  than  the  tradional 
whiskey  bottle  is  good  for  them.  Con- 
sul-General William  H.  Michael,  of 
Calcutta,  reports  concerning  the  annual 
deaths  from  snake  bites  in  India  and 
the  official  efforts  being  made  to  reduce 
this  mortality: 

The  publication  of  my  previous  re- 
port, concerning  an  instrument  called 
by  the  inventor  "snake-bite  lancet," 
caused  considerable  interest  in  various 
quarters,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  other  countries,  as  I  had  a  re- 
quest from  an  official  in  Turkey  to  put 
him  in  communication  with  somebody 
in  India  who  would  furnish  him  with  a 
lancet. 

Snake  bites  occur  frequently  in  India, 
and  they  are  generally  inflicted  by 
venomous  snakes,  like  the  cobra.  Last 
year  there  were  reported  21,797  deaths 
from  snake  bites,  and  it  is  believed  by 
well-informed  persons  that  the  deaths 
reported  from  this  cause  fall  50 below 
the  actual  number.  The  official  report 
covering  30  years  averages  about  the 
number  of  deaths  from  snake  poisoning 
annually  as  that  reported  for  1906. 
The  report  says  that  "the  returns  are 
probably  not  very  accurate."  Rewards 
are  offered  in  most  provinces  in  India 
for  the  destruction  of  snakes,  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  measure 
does  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  mortality  from  snake  bites,  and  the 
total  amounts  so  paid  are  small. 

The  medical  officers  employed  at  the 
research  laboratories  in  India  are  en- 
gaged in  investigating  and  testing  the 
antivenomous  sera  and  other  curative 
agents  which  have  been  suggested,  and 
a  system  of  treatment  of  affected  persons 
by  permanganate  of  potash,  suggested 
by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  is  being  tried 
in  some  provinces.  The  use  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  is  that  employed  in 
connection  with  the  lancet.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  crystals  for  several 
treatments  is  carried  in  the  handle  of 
the  instrument  and  is  always  on  hand 
in  case  of  a  bite,  and  the  person  bitten 
is  prepared  on  the  instant  to  cut  open 
the  part  affected  and  to  introduce  the 
required  amount  of  the  potash. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


Shortest  and  Longest  Days. 

The  summer  and  winter  solstice  occurs 
on  the  20th,  21st,  or  22d  of  June  and 
December,  respectively.  This  is  the 
date  of  the  sun's  greatest  declination 
north  or  south,  and  is  popularly  supposed 
to  represent  the  longest  and  shortest 
days  of  the  year.  Actually,  however, 
the  length  of  the  day  varies  slightly 
with  latitude  and  some  other  causes, 
popularly  referred  to  in  the  almanacs  as 
"sun  slow "  or  " sun  fast." 

In  the  latitude  of  Sacramento,  39° 
north,  the  longest  day  is  14  hours  and 
55  minutes,  and  is  the  same  from  June 
16  to  June  26,  inclusive.  The  shortest 
day  is  9  hours  and  26  minutes,  and 
occurs  on  December  14.  In  these  com- 
putations the  seconds  have  been  dis- 
carded and  minutes  only  considered. 


Travel,  which  adds  charm  to  the  con- 
versation of  an  agreeable  person,  some- 
times renders  a  bore  more  tiresome  than 
ever.  "And  there  I  stood,  Aunt  Su- 
san," said  Miss  Porter's  long-winded 
nephew,  who  had  been  droning  on  about 
his  summer  in  Switzerland  for  some 
hours  after  the  old  lady's  eyes  began  to 
droop,  "and  there  I  stood,  Aunt  Susan, 
with  the  abyss  yawning  in  front  of  me." 
"  William,"  said  Aunt  Susan,  speaking 
as  one  who  has  long  kept  silence,  "was 
that  abyss  a-yawning  before  you  got 
there  or  did  it  begin  afterward  ?" 


The  prodigal  "  went  the  pace  "  and 
lost  the  race.  "Fast"  living  never 
arrives  at  life's  goals. 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses — em- 
bracing recent  and  Improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
Including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  gi.oo 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrlck.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  In  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soli  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  81.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. -By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  ?2 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE. — By  T.  Grelner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ol 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  80.50 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  till  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  ana  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 -  81.50 


THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  Is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  it  Is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished In  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  80.75 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S..  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  In  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  b% 
by  8  Inches.  Cloth  81.75 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrlck, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton.  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  81-50. 


ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  Is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  Is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  oi 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  80.50 

ALFALFA. — By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  It  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  Is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  Interest.  Such  in 
formation  Is  given  In  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Oloth  80.50 

FARM  CON  VENIENCES.-A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  Ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth.  81.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  81.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  Is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,  a  few  years  since,  has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  haa 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section* 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  ii 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiment* 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful* 
ness  than  ha3  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Nf, 
forage  plant  has  ever  "been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
geen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  content*: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation.  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff,  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy.  Alfalfa  for 
Bwine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  foi 
Sheep-Raising.  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try, Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation.  Nitro -Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
In  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  page*. 
Cloth.   Price  82.00. 
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SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Hent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  10, 1907. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  been  dull 
all  week,  being  held  for  the  most  part 
above  the  price  offered.  Samples  of  new 
wheat  shown  a  week  ago  brought  offers 
5  cents  lower  than  the  present  quotations 
on  the  old  stock.  The  local  market  may 
be  affected  by  the  bearish  tendency  ob- 
served of  late  in  Chicago,  due  to  reports 
from  the  Northwest  of  larger  crops  than 
had  been  expected.  Wheat,  however,  is 
very  strong  in  foreign  markets,  and  the 
latest  advices  from  the  Northwest  indi- 
cate that  the  crop  there  is  more  or  less 
diseased  and  cannot  be  heavy  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  while  in  some 
important  wheat  growing  districts  there 
will  be  hardly  half  a  crop.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  San  Francisco  market 
has  held  firm,  despite  the  tendency  of  buy- 
ers to  hold  ofI*,and  the  lirmness  seems  likely 
to  continue.  The  stock  of  wheat  in  regu- 
lar warehouses  and  on  the  wharf  on  J  uly  1 
was  3,075  tons  for  San  Francisco,  10,278 
tons  for  Stockton,  and  17,249  tons  for 
Port  Costa. 

California  Club,  per  ctl  $1.50  ©1.52J 

California  Club,  milling  $1.55  ©  

California  White  Australian..$1.65  @1.70 

California  lower  grades  $1.20  ©1.40 

Northern  Club  Nominal. 

Northern  Bluestem  $1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red  Nominal. 

BARLEY. 

Receipts  of  barley  in  June  amounted  to 
9,327  tons  and  on  July  1  there  were  in 
regular  warehouse  and  on  wharf  in  Stock- 
ton, Port  Costa,  and  San  Francisco  a  total 
of  14,153  tons.  A  good  deal  of  choice  feed 
barley  is  sold  every  day  at  top  prices  but 
all  lower  grades,  as  well  as  brewing  and 
chevalier,  are  reported  very  dull  and  these 
are  for  the  most  part  entirely  neglected. 
Prices,  however,  have  been  firmly  held 
and  quotations  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  a  week  ago. 

(Jood  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..*1.20  ©1.22J 

Common  to  Fair  $1.15  ©1.171 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.221(«  1.271 

Chevalier   $1.20  ©  1.4o 

OATS. 

As  the  market  for  oats  was  stronger  in 
the  north  than  in  San  Francisco  last 
week,  the  shipments  from  the  former  sec- 
tion to  this  city  tended  to  fall  off  and  the 
local  supply  accordingly  diminished,  with 
the  result  that  the  market  showed  less 
weakness  for  a  time  than  it  did  a  week 
ago.  Within  the  last  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, the  market  has  again  been  weak- 
ened by  a  large  arrival,  so  that  now  the 
situation  is  not  greatly  different  from 
what  it  was  before  the  late  stiffening. 
Prices  show  no  further  decline,  however, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
have  reached  their  lowest  point.  On  the 
other  hand,  unless  something  brings 
about  a  better  demand  than  at  present,  it 
seems  likely  they  will  remain  at  the 
present  figure  for  some  time  to  come  as 
very  plentiful  supplies  are  reported  to  be 
available  at  the  north. 

Good  to  Choice  Red,  per  ctl. ..$1.85  ©1.40 

Common  to  Fair  $1.25  ©1.36 

White  $1.30  ©1.45 

Black  $1.50  @2.00 

Gray   $145  ©1.55 

RYE. 

Rye  has  been  neglected,  or  at  least  very 
quiet,  throughout  the  week.  Quotations 
are  the  same  as  last  week  with  hardly 
enough  movement  to  keep  the  quotations 
much  more  than  nominal. 

California,  per  ctl   $1.45  @1.50 

Utah    1.40  ©  

CORN. 

Little  or  no  business  is  being  done  in 
corn  here.  The  smallness  of  the  trade  is 
shown  by  the  small  quantity  on  hand  at 
the  opening  of  the  month.  The  total  was 
only  63  tons,  and  none  have  been  received 
since  then.  There  is  no  present  demand 
and  no  transactions  have  been  reported 
for  more  than  a  week  past.  Quotations 
are  still  as  last  reported. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.55  @1.80 

Large  Yellow  $1.50  ©1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(guaranteed  dry)  $1.50  ©1.55 

Mixed  to  arrive  $1.47J@  

White  Egyptian  $1.35  ©  

Brown  Egyptian  $1.25  ©  


BEANS. 

Beans,  which  were  quiet  last  week,  are 
showing  up  very  firm  at  present,  this 
being  especially  true  of  pink  and  lima 
beans.  Limas  have  again  made  a  consid- 
erable advance,  owing  to  the  hot  weather 
in  the  south.  There  is  a  fair  shipping 
demand  for  all  varieties,  but  no  advance 
in  price  is  shown  except  in  the  case  of 
limas. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©3.25 

Pea   $3.00  ©3.25 

Small  White  $2.85  ©3.00 

Large  White  $2.60  ©2.70 

Pink  $2.40  ©2.60 

Red  $3.25  ©3.50 

Limas  $5.25  ©5.40 

Red  Kidneys  $3.25  ©3.50 

Blackeyes  $4.90  ©5.00 

Butter   $4.50  ©5.00 

Horse  Beans  $2.00  C«)2.25 

Cranberry  Beans  $3.75  ©4.00 

Garvanzos  $3.25  ©3.75 

SEEDS. 

Seeds  in  general  have  been  steady  for 
the  past  week,  with  very  little  demand 
for  most  varieties.  Canary  and  hemp 
seed  are  now  quite  firm  and  an  advance  is 
expected. 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   2  ©  2Jc 

Yellow  Muslard   6  ©  — c 

Flaxseed  $2.90  ©3.00 

Canary   4}  ©  4Jc 

Alfalfa   15  @  — c 

Timothy  Nominal. 

Hemp   41©  — c 

Millet   2j@  — c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  has  shown  the  usual 
amount  of  activity  this  week  and  is,  per- 
haps, a  little  firmer  than  it  was.  North- 
ern mills  are  getting  ahead  on  theirorders, 
but  a  large  number  will  close  down  on 
July  15th  for  their  annual  overhauling 
and'  will  not  resume  operations  until  the 
new  crop  comes  in.  This  will  be  about 
the  lirst  of  September.  An  advance  in 
prices  is  looked  for  at  any  time. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras  $5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine  $4.10  ©4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   $4.90  ©5.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  last  week  were  5,900 
tons.  The  average  for  the  past  few  weeks 
has  been  about  1,000  tons  per  day.  This 
is  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  normal  re- 
quirements that  it  was  wholly  impossible 
for  the  market  to  stand  up  under  it.  The 
market  is  therefore  for  the  present  com- 
pletely unsettled  and  the  prices  quoted 
are  largely  nominal.  The  railroad  has 
continued  to  bring  in  large  quantities 
daily  though  at  many  points  where  it  did 
not  furnish  sufficient  transportation  at 
the  proper  time,  shippers  are  still  calling 
for  additional  cars  for  hay  shipments. 
The  railroad  yards  here  are  crowded.  No 
extensive  purchases  in  the  leading  dis- 
tricts are  reported,  and  what  the  summer 
market  may  eventually  be  is  very  much 
of  an  open  question.  Only  small  ship- 
ments of  alfalfa  are  being  made  and  the 
price  on  this  remains  steady.  Straw  con- 
tinues high  and  scarce. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $20.00  ©21.00 

No.  1  Wheat  $16.00  ©18.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat  $13.00  ©15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  $17.00  ©18.00 

Other  Tame  Oat  $11.00  ©16.00 

Wild  Oats  $10.00  ©14.00 

Alfalfa  $11.00  ©13.50 

Stock   $  8.00  ©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   70  @90c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  and  middlings  are  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  same  conditions  that  have 
advanced  the  price  of  flour,  though  there 
is  so  far  little  or  no  sign  of  a  stronger  mar- 
ket and  the  tendency  of  late  has  been  to- 
ward greater  weakness.  Toward  the  end 
of  last  week  the  market  for  bran  had  a 
firmer  feeling,  but  on  Monday  some  18,000 
bags  arrived,  mosely  from  the  north,  and 
the  market  is  weaker  than  ever.  Some 
bran  has  gone  as  low  this  week  as  $19.50. 
Cocoanut  meal  shows  a  decline  this  week 
of  $1  to  the  ton. 

Bran  $19.50©22.00 

Middlings  $27.00©30.00 

Shorts  $20.50©22.50 

Rolled  Barley  $27.00©28.00 

Mixed  Feeds  $21.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 


Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)  $25.00©.  

Jobbing  $26.00©  

Corn  Meal  $32.00©  

Cracked  Corn  $33.00©  

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Alfalfa  Meal   (car-load  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing  $21.50©  

Mealfalfa  $20.60©  

Jobbing  $21.60©  

POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  poultry  have  grown  consid- 
erably lighter  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  market  cleaned  up  well  last  Saturday. 
The  market  is  still  easy  to  weak  in  gen- 
eral, though  good  large  stock  is  in  good 
demand.  The  arrival  of  large  numbersof 
ducks  and  goslings  has  practically  driven 
old  ducks  and  geese  out  of  the  market. 
Prices  remain  about  as  last  quoted. 

Hens,  per  doz  $6.00  ©7.50 

Small  Hens  $5.00  ©5.50 

Old  Roosters  $4.00  ©5.00 

Fryers,  large  $6.00  ©6.50 

Young  Roosters  $6.50  ©9.00 

Small  Fryers  $5.00  ©5.60 

Broilers  $3.00  ©4.50 

Small  Broilers  $2.25  ©2.75 

Pigeons  $1.25  ©1.50 

Squabs  $1.50  ©2.00 

Ducks  $5.00  ©6.00 

Goslings,  per  pair  $1.00  ©2.00 

BUTTER. 

There  is  again  a  slight  advance  in  the 
belter  grades  of  butter,  and  there  is  a  de- 
cided firmness  in  the  market,  though  the 
upward  tendency  has  hardly  been  as 
strong  as  was  expected. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  261c 

Firsts  24ijc 

Seconds  24  c 

Thirds  „  23  c 

Packing  Stock  Firm,  No.  1  22Jc 

Packing  Stock,  No.  2  22  c 

Eastern  Ladles,  extras  21Jc 

Eastern  Ladles,  firsts  21  c 

EGGS. 

Last  week  eggs  remained  steady  to  firm 
at  former  quotations,  though  a  little  quiet 
after  the  Fourth,  but  at  the  first  of  this 
week  eastern  stock  declined,  and  at  pres- 
ent there  is  a  general  falling  off.  The  de- 
mand has  been  very  small  this  week, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  vacation  season. 
The  number  of  people  in  the  country, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  cause  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  eggs  shipped 
to  the  city. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  241c 

Firsts  22£c 

Seconds  191c 

Thirds  19"c 

Eastern  Firsts  191c 

Eastern  Seconds  171c 

CHEESE. 

Receipts  of  new  California  cheese  are 
still  light  and  buying  has  been  quite 
active.  The  quotations  show  a  rise,  and 
all  cheese  is  decidedly  firm  at  present 
prices. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14  c 

Firsts  13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  15  c 

Firsts  13Jc 

Eastern,  Storage  181c 

Oregon,  Fancy   141c 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  have  been  coming  in  large 
quantities  from  the  south.  The  market 
has  accordingly  not  been  so  strong  of 
late,  and  toward  the  end  of  last  week  it 
weakened  considerably.  There  is  plenty 
of  activity  this  week,  as  many  retailers 
have  run  short  and  are  getting  in  new 
stock.  Prices  have  fallen  on  Burbanks, 
and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  shipment, 
though  it  might  be  stronger  if  the  price 
were  not  so  high. 

New  Burbanks  $2.25  ©2.75 

New  Early  Rose  $2.25  ©2.50 

New  White  $2.75  ©3.25 

Garnet  Chiles  $2.25  ©2.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables  of  all  descriptions  were  very 
weak  last  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  out 
of  the  little  that  came  in  there  was  a  good 
deal  left  over.  The  same  feeling  prevails 
this  week,  and,  though  little  is  coming  in, 
there  is  still  more  than  can  be  disposed 
of.  Large  boxes  of  tomatoes  are  low,  and 
small  boxes  find  no  demand.  Many 
vegetables  are  of  poor  quality,  and  can- 
not be  sold  without  concessions.  About 
the  only  vegetables  in  good  demand  are 
beans,  peas,  and  asparagus.  Onions  are 
fairly  steady,  as  receipts  are  light,  and 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  shipment. 


Onions,  New  lied,  per  sack. ..$3. 15  ©3.36 

New  Yellow,  per  ctl   3.25  ©  — 

New  White  Silverskins   2.50  ©3.00 

Australian   4.10  Q<  4.50 

Asparagus,  per  lb   6  ©  8c 

Asparagus,  extra   9  ©  10c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75c(«1.00 

Green  peas,  per  lb   4  ©  5c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   75c©1.00 

Small  box   90c©1.00 

String  and  Wax  beans,  com- 
mon, per  lb   21©  4c 

Summer  Squash  (box)   50c@1.00 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   6  ©  10c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75c©1.15 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   31  ©  5c 

New  Cabbage,  per  ctl   75c©  — 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65  ©  90c 

Green  Corn,  Sacramento         2.75  ©3.50 

Crate   3.00  ©  — 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits  have  been  coming  in  rap- 
idly, but,  with  a  good  demand,  both  for 
local  use  and  for  shipment,  the  market 
has  been  well  sustained.  As  a  result  of 
the  hot  weather  in  the  interior,  there  is  an 
overstock  of  figs  and  berries,  which  causes 
a  decided  weakness  at  present.  Fresh 
fruits  of  good  quality,  if  put  up  in  small 
packages,  have  gone  well.  Apples  have 
been  rather  weak,  as  few  first-class  ones 
have  come  in.  Cantaloupes  have  been 
steady,  though  the  weather  has  been  too 
cool  this  week  for  watermelons  to  find  a 
good  market. 

Strawberries,  Longworths, 

per  chest   $5.00  ©  8.00 

Strawberries,  large  varieties..    4.50  f"  7.60 

Raspberries   4.50  («'  7.00 

Blackberries    3.00  ©  4.00 

Loganberries,  Red   4.00  ©  5.00 

Loganberries,  Black   3.00  ©  3.50 

Currants,  per  chest   6.00  ©10.00 

Apricots,  per  box   1.25  @  1.50 

Apricots,  in  bulk   6  @  8  c 

Apples,  fine  White  Astra- 
khans  1.40  ©  

Apples,  Red  Astrakhans   75c@  1.35 

Apples,  Gravensteins   1.60  ©  

Figs,  single  layer  box    35  ©  40c 

Double  layer  box   50  ©  60c 

Pears,  Bartiett   1.25  @  2.00 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate....  2.60  ©  3.50 
Peaches,  i>er  box,  small  ....       75  @  1.00 

Large   2.00  ©  2.50 

Plums,  per  crate   75  («  1.25 

Plums,  basket   40  ©  75c 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  per  crate....    1.15©  1.35 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruits  continue  in  fairly  good  de- 
mand, and,  with  a  plentiful  supply,  the 
market  is  steady.  The  quotations  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  last  given. 

Seedling  Oranges  $1.50  ©2.50 

Valencias  $3.50  ©4.00 

Mediterranean  Sweets  $2.50  ©3.00 

St.  Michaels  $1.75  ©2.25 

Fancy  Lemons  $3.75  ©4.50 

Choice  Lemons  $2.50  ©3.25 

Standard  $1.25  ©2.60 

Grapefruit,  Seedless  $2.50  ©3.25 

Limes  $4.00  ©5.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

New  apricots  show  a  decided  advance, 
and  prices  have  also  been  raised  on  some 
varieties  of  raisins.  New  figs  are  coming 
in,  with  the  price  fixed  at  41c.  per  lb. 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   26  ©30  c 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   61©  8  c 

Peaches,  old   10"®121c 

New  Crop   11  ©14  c 

New  Figs   41© — c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   — ©  4|c 

Large  size  Prunes   — ©  5  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are   selling  to  packers  at : 

Four-size  basis   41©  5  c 

RAISINS  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   6j®  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   6£@  71c 

Seedless  Sultanas   7  ©  7jc 

London  Layers,  per  box  $1.60@1.70 

London  Layers,  cluster  $2.00@3.00 

NUTS. 

Prospects  for  the  new  crop  have  not  im- 
proved.   Quotations  remain  unchanged. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17l@18c 

I  X  L  16J@18c 

Ne  plus  ultra  16  @18c 

Drakes  131©14c 

Languedoc   13j©14c 

Hardshell  _   9@10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1   5  ©  6c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

Italian  Chestnuts   5  ©  8c 

HONEY. 

Some  fine  comb  honey  has  come  in  this 
week,    and    the   crop   prospects  seem 
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WALNUT 
VROOMAN  STRAIN;  TREG 
HARDY,  BLIGHT  RESISTING; 
BEARS  YOUNG;  HE AV Y *ANfv U4 L 
CROPPER.   LARGEST  AND 

n^ST  FLAVORED  H^T 

GROWN.  ^^^tf 


Record  of  Mrs.  Vrooman's  Franquette  Walnut  Grove 
Since  It  Began  Bearing 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Salem,  Oregon. 

Gentlemen:   You  ask  me  to  give  you  a  report  of  the  increase  of  my  Franquette  Walnut 
Trees  since  they  began  to  bear.   Happily  I  have  the  figures  at  hand  : 

When  3  years  old,  1901   82  lbs. 

When  4  years  old,  1902   520  lbs. 

When  5  years  old,  1903   3,700  lbs. 

When  6  years  old,  1904   6,000  lbs. 

When  7  years  old,  1905  12,325  lbs. 

When  8  years  old,  1906   24,314  lbs. 

The  output  has  practically  doubled  every  year  since  the  trees  came  Into  bearing. 
Walnutmere,  Santa  Hosa,  Cal.,  Nov.  22,  1906.  MRS.  E.  M.  VROOMAN. 

This  55  acre  grove  is  planted  with  1,000  First  Generation  Franquette  trees  grafted  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  original  Franquette  tree  in  France  and  is  the  only  large  grafted  bearing 
walnut  grove  in  the  world  from  which  seed  stock  and  scions  for  grafting  purposes  can  be 
secured. 

We  have  contracted  for  the  entire  output  of  both  nuts  and  scions  for  three  years,  which 
gives  us  absolute  control  of  the  product  of  this,  the  world's  greatest  grafted  Walnut  grove. 

Last  year,  1006,  eight  years  from  planting,  we  paid  Mrs.  Vrooman  $6,140.55  for  the 
crop  of  nuts — over  $100.00  per  acre. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET  giving  full  information  of  the  LARGEST  stock  of  FIRST 
GENERATION  G RAFTED  and  SECOND  GENERATION  Walnut  trees  in  the  world. 

Oregon  Nursery  Company 

SOLE  PROPAGATORS 

SALEM,    -  OREGON 


slightly  improved.  Favorable  reports 
have  come  from  San  Luis  Obispo  but  the 
Inyo  crop  still  remains  uncertain.  It 
still  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
shortage  all  round,  and  prices  remain 
quite  firm. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 

Dynamiting  Boulders  and  Stumps. 


underside  in  this  case  represents  a  con- 
vex surface.  Nor  would  any  satisfac- 
tory results  be  obtained  in  the  case  of 
pine  and  other  trees  mentioned  when 
growing  on  a  deep,  light,  sandy  soil; 
and  the  dynamite  should  be  used  while 
the  soil  is  dry,  for  the  more  air  the  soil 
contains  the  less  resistance  it  will  of 
course  offer  to  the  expanding  force  of 
the  dynamite.  In  such  cases  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  ground  is 
quite  damp.  In  a  word,  the  denser  the 
surrounding  material  the  less  dynamite 
will  be  needed  for  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  work. 

This  is  why  a  very  small  amount  of 
dynamite  will  break  a  very  large  stone 
if  a  hole  is  drilled  into  the  stone,  and 
the  hole  above  the  dynamite  is  rendered 
as  air-tight  as  possible.  Drilling  holes 
is  more  expensive  than  dynamite,  and 
the  following  method  will  break  any 
stone,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  hard 
it  may  be,  and  do  it  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor  and  with  scarcely  any 
more  dynamite  than  would  be  needed 
for  a  drillhole:  On  top  of  the  stone  se- 
lect a  depression  or  groove  and  place  it 
in  the  dynamite  with  the  attached  fuse; 
if  the  stone  is  2  ft.  or  more  in  diameter 
and  thickness,  and  the  depression  hap- 
pens to  be  deeply  concave,  place  two 
sticks  of  dynamite  in  the  deepest  place, 
and  the  stick  with  the  fuse  attached  on 
top  of  the  other  two;  cover  the  whole 
with  mud  of  about  the  consistency  of 
soft  dough  and  3  or  4  in.  deep,  if  possi- 
ble; render  the  whole  smooth  with  the 
back  of  a  shovel  or  spade  or  with  a  shin- 
gle until  the  surface  of  the  '  mud-pie '  is 
free  from  airholes  and  fairly  wet;  make 
a  tight  job  of  it  at  the  bottom  where  the 
mud  rests  on  the  stone,  light  the  fuse 
and  pretend  you  want  to  see  a  neighbor 


about  a  dozen  rods  across  the  road.  With 
three  of  such  charges,  or  4£  lb.  of  dyna- 
mite, I  broke  up  a  few  years  ago  a 
boulder  of  blue  granite  of  the  hardest 
kind  and  measuring  4i  ft.  from  top  to 
bottom  and  over  3  ft.  in  diameter,  the 
largest  pieces  being  small  enough  there- 
after to  be  hauled  away  with  one  horse. 

For  stumps,  the  ground  auger  is  too 
slow.  Quicker  work  can  be  done  with 
a  steel  bar  about  5  ft.  long,  about  l\  in. 
diameter,  sharpened  drill  fashion  at  one 
end  and  pointed  at  the  other.  The  wet- 
ter the  soil  for  plugging  up  the  hole 
after  the  dynamite  is  inserted,  the  better 
it  is,  and  the  less  it  will  require. 

For  stumps  which  cannot  be  cheaply 
blown  up  from  below  on  account  of  the 
stout  centre  tap-root  or  other  causes  al- 
ready suggested,  bore  a  hole  with  a  2-in. 
auger  in  the  soundest  portion  above 
ground,  the  depth  of  the  hole  to  be 
nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  stump,  and 
the  direction  to  be  slightly  downward. 
One-half  stick  of  dynamite  will  be 
enough  if  the  hole  is  well  plugged  with 
mud. 

The  man  who  uses  the  stump  puller 
will  find  the  '  mud-pie  road '  much 
cheaper  and  more  effective  for  separat- 
ing the  half-acre  of  real  estate  which  a 
sound  stump  generally  picks  up,  than 
he  will  by  using  a  pick,  grubhoe,  or 
similar  tool,  as  the  dynamite  will  dis- 
pose of  the  stump  and  the  dirt  at  the 
same  time  when  the  stump  is  partly 
upturned.  The  same  applies  to  ground 
after  such  stumps  are  partly  tipped  over. 


Doctor— You  say  the  patient  died. 
Did  you  give  him  my  medicine  as  di- 
rected? Yes,  doctor;  you  said  to  give 
it  to  him  only  when  awake,  and  I  was 
only  awake  once  since  you  left. 


New  fancy  white  comb   17  c 

Water  White,  extracted   1\c 

White,  extracted   7  c 

Amber,  extracted  5J@  6Jc 

Light  Amber  %\@  6|c 


MEAT. 

Considerable  quantities  of  Nevada  sheep 
are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, and  are  expected  to  weaken  it  con- 
siderably, though  up  to  the  present  time 
it  remains  firm,  and  shows  a  slight  ad- 
vance over  last  quotations. 


Beef :  Steers,  per  lb   6J@  7  c 

Cows   5i@  6hc 

Veal  :  Large   6l@  8  c 

Small   8£@  9Jc 

Mutton  :  Wethers   @10ic 

Ewes   9  @10  c 

Lamb  12  @12Jc 

Hogs,  dressed  ll^@12Jc 


WOOL. 

Most  of  the  California  wool  has  been 
disposed  of,  and  the  market  in  the  East  is 
inactive.    Quotations  are  unchanged. 


Northern  Bright,  per  lb  20  @24c 

Mendocino   23  @25c 

Middle  country  17  @19c 

San  Joaquin,  free  14  @16c 

San  Joaquin,  defective  12  @14c 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  —  By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  Illustrations.  Cloth  SI 


Some  of  the  foothill  farmers  may  like 
to  take  up  the  clearing  of  land  when  the 
rush  of  the  summer  work  is  over.  Mr. 
L.  M.  Geismar  of  the  Upper  Peninsula 
Michigan  Experiment  Station  in  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  discusses  some  cheaper 
way  of  using  explosives.  Placing  dyna- 
mite under  boulders  or  other  hard  stones 
will  only  be  successful  in  case  the  under 
side  of  the  stone  should  happen  to  be 
concave,  and  this  is  seldom  the  case.  A 
convex  or  a  flat  surface  offers  no  resist- 
ance to  the  expanding  force  of  dyna- 
mite, hence  the  upward  expansion  will 
merely  blow  away  the  surrounding  soil. 

The  same  would  occur  in  the  case  of  a 
stump  whose  roots  are  nearly  horizontal 
shaped,  as  in  the  case  of  cedar,  tama- 
rack, or  pine  when  growing  on  wet 
ground.  The  stump  with  downward 
roots  breaks  into  a  greater  number  of 
pieces  when  the  strongest  roots  are  on 
the  outside,  and  the  centre  roots  are 
small  or  absent,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  the  maple,  birch,  elm,  pine,  or 
other  evergreen  trees  which  grow  on 
heavy  and  well  drained  soil.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  underside  of  such 
a  stump,  with  its  outside  roots,  repre- 
sents a  more  or  less  concave  surface  with 
the  roots  firmly  binding  the  soil,  and 
the  whole  offering  the  necessary  resist- 
ance to  the  expanding  force  of  the  dyna- 
mite. For  similar  reasons  dynamite  has 
little  effect  when  placed  under  a  stump 
with  a  heavy  tap  root  in  the  centre  and 
only  small  roots  in  the  outside,  for  the 
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Placer  Nurseries  HA.Y  PRESSES 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  H0YT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Randed 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg.  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  liooklet:   "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  4  CO.,  Temporary  AddresB, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


"New  Way,"  "Southwick,"  "Sandwich  Steam  "  and 
"Western"  Hay  Presses. 

Most  Successful  Presses  in  Ise  on  the  Coast  Today.       Write  us  lor  particulars. 


Pacific  Implement  Company 

131  Kansas  St.,  San  Francisco 

PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 

FOR  IRRIGATING 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 

CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

San  Francisco  Sacramento  Los  Angeles 


Farmers,  Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 
of 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIIV.   No.  3. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JULY  20,  1 907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Interior  Scenes. 


The  coming  meeting  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress, 
which  will  bring  to  California  representatives  of  all  the  inte- 
rior States  and  Territories  in  which  artificial  distribution  of 
water  is  largely  the  key  to  development,  makes  glances  at 
arid  scenes  in  those  areas  seasonable.  It  is  true  that  all 
these  States  have  quite  different  views  where  irrigation  has 
already  banished  drouth  and  transformed  desert  areas  into 
gardens  and  productive  fields,  but  such  views  are  also  abund- 
antly seen  in  California.  In  fact,  the  advocates  of  national 
plans  of  irrigation  come  to  California  largely  that  they  may 
see  what  irrigation  has  done,  and  return  to  their  homes 
refreshed  in  the  faith  and  strengthened  in  the  effort  for  irri- 
gation. This  meeting,  which  will  be  held  during  the  first 
week  in  September  in  Sacramento,  is  naturally  attracting 
the  widest  attention.  The  opportunity  for  the  work  which 
the  Congress  will  promote  is  pointedly  suggested  by  the 
views  shown  upon  this  page.  Though  the  chief  field  for 
irrigation  is  found  in  the  wide  plains  from  which  arid  vege- 
tation is  to  be  banished  by  cultivated  crops,  the  plains  only 
show  the  less  interesting  phases  of  irrigation  development, 


The  Beginnings  of  a  Town  on  the  Sagebrush  Plains  of  Nevada. 


are  now  of  small  agricultural  account.  No 
doubt  too  much  is  expected  from  many  of 
such  undertakings,  and  many  will  not  give 
the  large  amount  of  work  and  wisdom  which 
moisture  conservation  requires,  but  many 
others  will  be  profitable,  and  successfully 
supplement  the  products  of  the  irrigated 
regions  by  their  contributions  to  cereal  sup- 
plies, while  higher  priced  productions  are 
given  the  water.  It  is  certainly  safer,  and 
in  many  other  respects  desirable,  that  the 
dry  farming  enterprise  should  attend  the 
irrigated  project.  Each  will  add  experience, 
which  will  aid  the  other,  and  each  will  min- 
ister to  the  fullness  and  variety  of  local  food 
supplies  and  surpluses  for  shipment.  It  is 
well  that  we  are  learning  both  how  to  use 
water  and  how  to  get  along  without  it  at  the 
same  time. 


Pressing  Habitations  to  the  Mountain  Snows. 


A  Steam-worked  Quarry  in  Utah. 


The  sheep  men  of  Shasta  and  Tehama  will 
contest  the  right  of  Trinity  county  to  collect 
5c.  per  head  for  all  sheep  grazing  or  pastur- 
ing in  that  county.  The  sheep  all  practically 
graze  within  the  United  States  forest  reserve, 
for  which  a  tax  of  8c.  per  head  is  exacted  by 
the  Government. 


because  there  the  water  flows  sluggishly  in  quiet  canals  and  ditches  to  the 
final  points  of  pouring  upon  the  soil  which  awaits  its  touch  to  become 
fruitful. 

The  more  exciting  and  interesting  phases  are  far  away  in  the  canyons 
and  amid  the  mountains  where  the  engineers  undertake  the  development 
and  storage  of  water  with  works  of  great  skill  and  ingenuity  and  involv- 
ing large  amounts  of  money.  Here  it  is  that  steam  and  dynamite  become 
irrigation  agencies  and  work  effectively.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  great 
irrigation  undertaking  becomes  of  vastly  more  than  agricultural  interest. 
It  stimulates  construction,  design  and  execution  of  all  kinds  and  creates  new 
and  enlarged  demand  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  tools,  machinery,  and  supplies 
and  transforms  a  quiet  distant  corner  of  the  desert  into  a  hive  of  industry 
and  an  abode  of  prosperity  long  before  a  drop  of  water  is  caught  from  its 
wild  courses  or  a  single  trace  is  made  upon  the  plain  where  the  rewards 
of  the  enterprise  are  ultimately  to  be  gathered.  For  these  reasons  the 
wild  views  and  the  indications  of  rough  work  which  are  shown  upon  this 
page  resemble  the  various  features  of  an  undertaking  which  may  result  in 
a  great  irrigation  enterprise  like  those  which  will  receive  enthusiastic 
attention  at  the  coming  congress  in  Sacramento. 

It  is  interesting  also  that  irrigation  enterprises  which  are  now  pro- 
jected are  accompanied  by  efforts  at  dry  farming,  which,  if  wisely  ad- 
ministered, promise  to  aid  greatly  in  the  reclamation  of  districts  which 
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The  Week. 

Having  daring  the  week  made  a  run  through  the 
heart  of  southern  California,  with  such  lateral  exten- 
sions as  were  possible  during  the  days  available,  we 
desire  to  record  the  general  observation  that  the  seven 
counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi  barrier  are  awake, 
active,  and  prosperous  in  a  notable  degree.  One  sees 
manifestations  of  these  qualities  in  all  sorts  of  enter- 
prises from  the  improvement  of  farming  lands  to  the 
multiplication  of  skyscrapers,  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  local  transportation  and  the  throngs  of 
busy  and  contented  |>eople  which  are  seen  everywhere. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  south  is  advancing  notably  and  in 
some  respects  leading  the  State  in  lines  of  develop- 
ment and  enterprise.  Los  Angeles  is  at  present  our 
city  of  greatest  municipal  finish  and  delight  and  will 
thus  remain  unquestionably  until  San  Francisco  pro- 
ceeds further  with  rehabilitation  and  renovation. 
Then  there  will  come  the  great  tale  of  two  cities  in 
California  which  all  will  watch  with  interest.  San 
Francisco  has  never  lost  the  lead  in  population  or  com- 
mercial supremacy,  but  in  matters  of  style  and  com- 
fort still  bears  with  bravery  and  confidence  the  burden 
of  distress  and  inconvenience  which  cannot  lie  imme- 
diately displaced.  As  things  are  now  going,  two  years 
more  of  hard  work  and  free  investment  will  bring 
San  Francisco  into  the  race  as  a  new  city  and  then 
will  come  the  contest  for  leadership  in  civic  excellence 
which  will  Ik?  inspiring  and  gratifying  to  all  who  love 
the  advancement  of  California.  During  the  transition 
l>eriod  in  San  Francisco  the  State  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  a  royal  city  as  Los  Angeles  manifesting  by 
her  enterprise  and  refinement  the  spirit  and  aspiration 
which  are  coming  to  be  widely  recognized  as  charac- 
teristically Californian.  All  through  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  seen  the  marks  of  a  good  agricultural  year 
and  of  large  agricultural  income,  and  the  talk  is  buoy- 
ant and  confident. 

it  is  possible,  however,  that  a  certain  fraction  of  our 
present  delight  with  southern  California  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  conditions  under  which  we  saw  southern 
affairs.  Last  week  was  a  gala  time  in  Los  Angeles 
and  vicinity.  Visitors  from  other  States,  estimated 
to  be  ten  thousand  in  number,  were  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and 
great  preparations  had  been  made  for  their  entertain- 
ment. The  decorations  were  unique  and  delightful 
and  consisted  very  largely  of  those  fairest  of  all  in- 
digenous posies — the  American  schoolma'ams.  The 
streets,  the  trolly  cars,  hotel  parlors,  and  balconies 
were  resplendent  with  them.  The  formal  assemblies 
looked  like  conservatories  of  blooming  chrisanthe- 
mums  or  acres  of  sweet  peas.  With  such  decorations 
a  city  that  was  especially  prepared  for  them  was  ren- 
dered doubly  beautiful  and  delightful.  The  streets 
were  swept  to  an  acme  of  cleanliness,  scores  of  trolly 
cars,  which  were  dreams  of  nickel  plate  and  red 
plush,  flew  over  tracks  of  superb  alignment;  miles  of 
incandescent  lights  outlined  tall  buildings  and  fes- 
tooned the  streets;  plate  glass  shop  fronts,  polished  to 
the  outer  verge  of  the  crystalline,  disclosed  most  en- 
ticing wares  of  all  sorts— in  short,  everything  a  city 
could  do  in  presenting  its  best  aspects  to  visiting  mul- 
titudes was  enterprisingly  undertaken  and  success- 
fully attained.  Los  Angeles  did  the  whole  State  a 
service  by  its  reception  of  the  nation's  teachers. 

All  these  things  pleased  us,  but  there  was  another 
feature  of  the  National  Convention  which  was  cer- 
tainly prominent  to  an  extent  never  realized  before, 
and  that  was  the  exaltation  of  agricultural  education. 


Not  only  in  assemblies  nominally  given  to  it  was  it 
honored  and  expounded.  The  work  of  the  representa- 
tives of  normal  schools  was  largely  in  seeking  ways 
and  means  for  preparing  teachers  in  elementary  agri- 
culture. The  assemblies  of  teachers  of  lower  schools 
did  much  with  nature  study  and  its  relation  to  agri- 
culture. Manual  training  discussions  did  not  ignore 
agricultural  connections,  while  the  new  department  of 
technical  education  gave  about  half  its  time  to  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  the 
new  work  which  they  can  do  in  the  welcome  advance- 
ment of  industrial  subjects  in  the  realm  of  pedagogy. 
We  are  interested  and  pleased  with  the  importance 
accorded  all  these  subjects  at  the  great  convention  and 
the  anxiety  manifested  by  educators  to  take  them  up 
earnestly  and  in  ways  which  promise  widest  success. 

There  is  still  much  apprehension  of  injury  to  our 
immense  fruit  drying  interests  from  the  anticipated 
sulphur  restrictions  which  the  Government  anticipates 
promulgating  under  the  recent  pure  food  legislation. 
The  growers  and  dealers  are  active  and  earnest  in 
their  protests  and  it  is  certainly  wise  that  they  are. 
A  meeting  held  in  this  city  last  week  took  wise  and 
energetic  action  and  will  maintain  permanent  organi- 
zation— at  least  until  the  issue  is  settled.  California 
is  saying  so  much  to  the  public  on  this  question  that 
the  general  reader  may  get  the  idea  that  the  State  is 
asking  some  particular  favor  of  value  to  itself  alone. 
This  may  be  true  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  it  is  not 
a  favor  which  California  asks  for  herself.  It  is  the 
consumer  and  not  the  producer  of  these  handsome 
dried  fruits  which  is  most  favored.  California  pro- 
ducers are  willing  to  give  the  fruits  any  color  or  shade 
of  a  color  which  the  trade  demands,  and  can  make 
dark  and  unhandsome  fruits  for  less  cost  than  the 
beautiful  forms  can  be  made.  The  reason  the  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  are  excited  is  because  there  is  great 
danger  of  the  whole  industry  being  paralyzed  by 
being  caught  and  crushed  between  what  the  people 
demand  and  what  the  Government  commands.  It 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  handsome  fruit, 
acceptable  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  can  lie  secured 
by  using  sulphur  vapor  which  does  not  deposit  on 
the  fruit  any  sulphur  compound  in  excess  of  an  amount 
which  is  perfectly  innocent  of  harm  and  which  can  be 
held  far  below  the  amount  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment considered  admissible.  The  proposed  re- 
quirement of  the  food  authorities  at  Washington,  so 
far  as  can  now  be  understood,  makes  it  impracticable 
to  use  sulphur  to  prevent  discoloration,  and  this,  if 
true,  precludes  our  production  of  fruit  in  the  way  the 
world  wants  it,  and  will  kill  the  industry  because  the 
world  will  not  buy  the  discolored  product.  Hence  we 
say  that  any  one  who  looks  upon  California's  proj>osi- 
tion  as  selfish  is  in  error,  because  it  is  the  world's 
wish  that  fruit  should  be  sulphured.  It  is  true  that 
sulphur  can  be  used  and  subsequently  removed,  but 
the  process  is  too  expensive  and  might  be  otherwise 
objectionable.  It  is  understood  that  the  rule,  even  if 
finally  promulgated,  does  not  affect  the  crop  of  1907, 
or  at  least  is  not  operative  during  the  year  1907.  The 
dried  fruit  product  will  be  so  small  this  year  that 
there  will  mighty  little  of  it  outlast  the  year.  It  is 
the  future  which  needs  to  be  worked  for,  and  a  more 
reasonable  regulation  about  using  sulphur  in  fruit 
drying  should  certainly  be  striven  for. 

Some  little  trouble  is  reported  from  Rome,  because 
a  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  ground  upon 
which  the  building  for  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  was  begun  is  open  to  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  it  is  claimed  to  be,  by  ancient  custom, 
the  property  of  the  people  of  Rome.  A  dispatch  says 
that  several  European  countries  are  exasperated  at  the 
delay  and  will  propose  building  the  Institute  either  in 
sui lie  other  place  in  Italy  or  else  outside  of  that  coun- 
try entirely.  Mr.  David  Lubin,  the  originator  of  the 
institute  idea,  is  inclined  to  favor  the  latter  proposal. 
However,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  building  is  to 
be  defrayed  from  the  private  purse  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  he  probably  would  not  consent  to  expatri- 
ate his  money  by  building  outside  of  Italy.  Cnder 
these  circumstances  we  can  but  advise  Mr.  Lubin  to 
come  home  to  California  and  bring  the  Institute  with 


him.  No  doubt  a  place  will  be  provided  here  and,  if 
it  is  desired  to  retain  the  Italian  flavor,  doubtless  Mr. 
Sbarboro  will  tender  the  use  of  his  Pompeiian  Villa 
at  Asti  for  the  assembly.  California  is  also  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  the  modern  world  than  Italy. 

A  ridiculous  interview  has  been  published  in  an  in- 
terior journal,  crediting  a  southern  California  horticul- 
tural commissioner  with  accusing  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  University  with  untimely  butting 
into  the  white  fly  situation,  because  it  desires  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  function  of  the  state  Horticultu- 
ral Commissioner  in  stamping  out  the  i>est,  and 
charges  plagiarism  in  a  circular  giving  the  people 
information  about  this  dreaded  insect.  This  latter 
charge  is  a  ridiculous  untruth,  Ix-eause  anyone  who 
reads  the  circular  can  see  that  all  borrowed  statements 
are  fully  credited.  As  for  the  butting  in,  the  Univer- 
sity maintains  the  right  to  advise  the  people  on  any 
p  rions  agricultural  situation  which  may  arise,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  It  will  also  express  its  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  constituted  authorities  are  work- 
ing in  the  best  way  or  not.  The  white  fly  has 
certainly  had  too  good  a  chance  to  get  out  of  Marys- 
ville,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  has 
embraced  it.  This  is  a  matter  upon  which  depends 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  citrus  interest  during  coming 
years,  and  people  will  not  take  kindly  to  Lll-adVised 
criticism  of  the  University  for  doing  its  plain  duty  in 
disseminating  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Figures  telegraphed  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  indicate  that  America  will 
have  little,  if  any,  wheat  to  spare  for  export  this 
year.  At  the  present  status  the  necessary  supply  and 
demand  seem  about  at  even  poise,  where  a  little  hold- 
ing back  by  the  American  farmer  will  create  a  strin- 
gency and  where  little  extra  rapid  marketing  will 
make  the  stringency  less  pronounced.  If  each  farmer 
should  decide  to  hold  even  a  small  i>ercentage  more 
than  usual  in  reserve  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 
about  a  very  pronounced  effect  on  the  markets  of  this 
country  and  ]>erhaps  throughout  the  world.  The  total 
indicated  wheat  crop  this  year  is  616,598,000  bushels. 
The  total  wheat  crop  last  year  was  735,000,000  bushels. 
This  year's  product  is  just  a  trirle  below  the  average 
yields  of  the  last  ten  years,  a  condition  that  would  not 
be  noteworthy  were  it  not  that  population  hasl>een  in- 
creased enormously  in  this  ten-year  period,  while 
wheat  production  is  now  falling  hack.  Whatever  re- 
duced amount  of  wheat  we  shall  have  in  California 
this  year  will  therefore  not  only  he  lifted  by  the  local 
demand,  but  by  high  outside  price-,  w  hich  will  be 
good  for  sellers. 

The  reclaimed  islands  are  getting  themselves  into 
cropping  condition  faster  than  antic  apted  and  many 
lands  which  were  supposed  to  be  out  of  commission 
for  the  year  will  bring  late  crops.  The  overflown  | 
asparagus  fields  are  coming  from  under  water  in  good 
condition  after  several  months  submergence.  It  is 
gratifying  that  good  work  is  being  done  on  neW  levees 
and  large  amounts  of  money  In-ing  expended  in  full 
confidence  of  large  return  from  next  year's  pnxlucts. 
The  situation  along  the  rivers  is  certainly  strong. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Citrus  Trifoliata. 

To  the  Editor:  What  about  the  citrus  trifoliata  and 
is  it  used  in  California  ?  Reports  are  that  a  grape-fruit 
industry  in  Texas  is  to  be  established  on  it  because  it 
stands  20  degrees  more  cold  than  the  ordinary  orange 
stock  and  prwluces  grape  fruit  six  or  seven  inches  in 
diameter. — Rka  i>eh,  Chicago. 

Citrus  trifoliata  is  the  Japanese  deciduous  orange, 
and  is  more  hardy  than  the  common  Citrus  aurantium, 
or  sweet  orange.  The  fruit  of  the  trifoliata  is  worth- 
less ;  its  hardiness,  however,  has  suggested  its  use  as  a 
stock  and  it  has  been  under  consideration  for  such 
uses  in  California  for  more'  than  a  decade.  The  species 
itself  has  been  grown  in  California  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  The  fact  that  it  will  stand  so 
much  more  cold  than  the  sweet  orange  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  net  gain,  because  it  is  the  top  of  the  tree  and 
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not  the  root  which  suffers  from  our  frosts,  and  in  order 
to  be  of  any  commercial  advantage  the  top  must  be  of 
the  same  kind  of  oranges  as  we  are  now  growing  suc- 
cessfully. Recently  they  have  been  developing  in 
Texas  and  other  States  a  hybrid  orange,  crossing  the 
trifoliata  with  the  ordinary  commercial  orange, 
claiming  to  produce  thereby  hardiness,  but  so  far  as 
they  gain  hardiness  they  lose  the  qualities  which 
we  consider  essential  in  a  commercial  orange,  and 
nothing  that  they  have  yet  produced  would  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment  in  comparison  with  the  California  sweet 
orange.  There  is  little  or  any  hope  from  the  commer- 
cial point  of  view  of  these  hybrids  being  of  any  ac- 
count in  this  State  where  they  can  grow  so  much  bet- 
ter fruit.  What  they  may  amount  to  in  the  South  re- 
mains for  them  to  determine. 

Citrus  trifoliata  is  used  as  a  stock  for  orange  trees  in 
this  State  to  a  certain  extent,  chiefly  because  of  the 
observation  that  trees  grown  upon  this  root  ripen 
their  fruit  earlier  in  the  season,  thus  rendering  them 
more  available  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade,  but  how 
much  this  amounts  to  is  not  yet  fully  determined. 
You  can  buy  any  quantity  of  orange  trees  which  you 
may  desire  budded  upon  trifoliata  root  from  California 
nurserymen.  It  should  be  stated  finally  that  the 
Japanese  commercial  oranges,  like  the  Satsuma, 
Unshiu,  Kid  Glove,  etc.,  are  not  Citrus  trifoliata. 
They  are  varieties  of  the  Citrus  aurantium,  which 
they  propagate  on  trifoliata  roots  for  hardiness  and  to 
get  a  dwarfed  tree  which  better  conforms  to  their  sys- 
tem of  horticulture.  Under  the  more  favorable  grow- 
ing conditions  which  prevail  in  California,  the  ten- 
dency to  dwarfing  seems  less  marked  ;  in  fact,  some 
growers  show  that  the  trees  on  this  root  are  sufficiently 
free  growing.  As  the  influence  of  the  trifoliata  is  to- 
ward earlier  ripening  of  the  fruit,  it  is  also  toward  an 
earlier  maturing  of  the  wood  and  less  growth  during 
the  winter,  which  to  a  certain  degree  will  make  the 
sweet  orange  top  less  liable  to  frost  injury. 

As  for  size  in  the  pomelo,  it  is  a  bad  character, 
rather  than  a  good  one.  Medium  or  small  fruit  is  best. 
The  seedling  pomelos  which  are  apt  to  grow  in  Cali- 
fornia as  large  as  a  football,  are  only  useful  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in  joss-houses  and  in  citrus  fairs.  They 
are  almost  worthless  commercially. 

Squash  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  can  of  bugs  that  are  killing 
my  neighbor's  cantaloupes.  There  are  from  50  to  100 
bugs  at  nearly  every  hill.  What  shall  he  do  to  save 
the  crop?  He  has  about  10  acres,  and  if  he  cannot 
stop  them  it  will  be  a  big  loss  to  him. —  Subscriber, 
Stanislaus  county. 

The  insect  is  the  common  squash  bug;  a  large, 
black,  odorous  beast.  They  are  not  easy  to  kill,  be- 
cause they  do  not  bite,  but  suck  sap  from  the  leaf, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  poisoned.  They  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  spraying  with  the  kerosene  emulsion  with- 
out injury  to  the  vine,  if  it  is  carefully  prepared. 
This  spray  has  to  be  applied  with  a  good  force  pump 
and  nozzle  suited  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  plant  where 
the  insect  may  collect.  On  a  small  scale  the  insects 
are  generally  hand-picked  from  the  vines.  Sometimes 
they  are  discouraged  by  powdering  the  plant  with 
air-slaked  lime,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  they 
are  very  difficult  pests  to  handle. 

A  Broadside  About  Pests. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  again  going  to  trouble  you 
about  the  pests  in  my  garden.  I  wrote  you  some 
weeks  ago  regarding  slugs.  They  are  decreasing,  but 
now  the  blossoms  on  my  plants  are  being  devoured  by 
insects.  There  are  numerous  ladybirds  of  different 
varieties;  some  are  red,  some  yellow,  and  others  green; 
some  have  spots,  and  some  have  not.  Then  there  are 
hundreds  of  ants  all  over  the  plants.  Next  I  fear  the 
caterpillar,  as  I  had  hordes  of  them  last  year.  This 
morning  I  discovered  several  worms  that  looked  as  if 
they  might  develop  into  a  caterpillar.  My  carnations 
have  been  eaten  by  some  pest,  too.  They  also  have 
something  like  rust  on  the  plants.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  any  information  how  to  destroy 
these  pests? — Amateur,  Oakland. 

The  injury  to  your  carnations,  as  shown  by  the 
sample,  is  done  by  insects.  There  may  be  a  carnation 
rust  impending,  but  these  specimens  do  not  show  it 
in  definite  form.  All  true  ladybirds  are  good  and 
desirable,  because  they  live  upon  plant  lice,  which 
infest  nearly  all  plants.    The  ants  are  occupied  in  dis- 


tributing these  lice,  because  they  enjoy  the  honey-dew 
which  the  ants  exude.  Your  policy,  therefore,  should 
be  to  encourage  ladybirds  and  to  destroy  ants;  but  all 
true  ladybirds  are  either  red,  or  brown,  or  dull  yellow, 
either  plain  or  decorated  with  spots,  while  all  insects 
that  look  like  ladybirds  which  are  light  yellow,  or 
yellowish-green,  or  bright  green,  decorated  with 
either  stripes  or  spots,  are  not  ladybirds  at  all  —  they 
are  hungry  plant  eaters  and  should  be  destroyed.  The 
worst  of  them  in  the  garden  is  the  Diabrotica  sorer, 
which  is  a  bright  green  insect,  with  12  black 
spots.  He  is  the  chap  that  attacks  your  opening  flow- 
ers and  injures  them.  The  single  bud  of  the  carna- 
tion which  you  send  has  been,  however,  eaten  while 
the  bud  was  still  very  small.  Diabroticas  go  tasting 
around,  producing  blotches  and  blemishes;  they  do 
not  generally  pick  off  the  cap  of  a  bud  as  this  speci- 
men shows. 

Things  which  look  like  worms  will  never  develop 
into  caterpillars.  They  may  be  caterpillars  already, 
because  some  caterpillars  are  really  wormlike.  All 
such  should  be  killed.  There  is  no  good  way  to  de- 
stroy all  these  insects  which  appear  in  the  garden. 
Some,  like  the  diabroticas,  have  to  be  hand-picked, 
because  they  do  not  pay  much  respect  to  insecticides, 
and  are  very  hard  to  poison.  Hand-picking  is,  in  fact, 
the  chief  reliance  in  a  small  garden,  because  one  does 
not  dare  to  use  rank  poison  on  flowering  plants  for 
fear  of  injury  to  those  who  handle  them  afterwards. 
We  are  sorry  this  answer  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
There  is  no  easy  way  to  handle  all  these  troubles.  One 
has  to  watch  persistently,  and  destroy  by  actual  crush- 
ing or  by  the  use  of  various  insecticides,  of  which  you 
will  find  frequent  mention  in  our  columns. 

Damping  Off— Walnut  Propagation. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  few  young  orange  trees 
which  I  believe  to  be  killed  by  a  species  of  plant  liee. 
The  insects  are  very  minute,  and  of  a  light  color. 
Their  work  is  done  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  pest 
and  how  to  eradicate  them  ?  I  also  have  a  few  Cali- 
fornia black  walnut  seedlings  which  I  wish  to  either 
bud  or  graft.  They  are  two  years  old,  and  from  2£ 
to  7  ft.  tall.  Would  it  be  best  to  bud  them  or  graft 
them  ?  Is  the  French  walnut  better  for  this  valley 
than  the  English  walnut?  I  have  heard  that  they 
withstand  the  heat  better  than  the  English  walnut. — 
Orchardist,  Orosi,  California. 

Your  orange  seedlings  are  damping  off.  You  are 
keeping  your  seed  bed  a  little  too  wet.  Water  less 
frequently  and  use  more  water;  then  let  the  surface 
soil  dry  a  while,  and  do  not  keep  it  continually  wet. 
The  insects  present  are  not  plant  lice,  but  acari,  and 
they  are  always  apt  to  be  present  when  roots  or  stems 
begin  to  decay.  They  do  not  cause  decay,  but  are 
scavengers  of  it.  Grafting  the  walnut  is  generally 
more  successful  than  budding.  Put  side  grafts  in  the 
bark,  bind  well,  and  wax  well  to  exclude  air.  It  is 
more  difficult  than  to  graft  ordinary  fruit  trees,  and 
you  will  get  a  smaller  percentage  to  take.  The 
French  varieties  are  better  for  interior  districts  and 
for  northern  districts  also.  They  are  French  varieties 
of  the  Persian  or  so  called  English  walnuts,  and  not  a 
distinct  kind,  as  your  question  seems  to  indicate. 

Manure  for  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it  will 
make  any  difference  if  I  put  manure  on  my  orange 
orchard  during  the  summer  months?  What  is  the 
latest  summer  month  that  the  work  may  be  done 
with  the  best  results? — Grower,  Santa  Ana. 

It  is  certainly  practicable  so  far  as  trees  are  con- 
cerned to  make  application  of  manure  to  orange 
orchards  during  the  summer  months,  providing  you 
have  irrigation  water  so  that  the  introduction  of  this 
coarse  material  will  not  cause  your  trees  to  suffer  from 
moisture.  It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  make 
application  during  the  rainy  season,  because  of  the 
action  of  the  rain  in  leaching  out  the  contents;  also 
because  there  is  less  call  for  cultivation  at  that  time  of 
the  year  and  plowing  in  the  manure  will  give  it  an 
opportunity  to  decay  and  not  interfere  with  summer 
cultivation  for  the  retention  of  moisture.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  desirable  to  apply  late  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, because  of  the  disposition  to  force  soft  growth  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  Aside  from  the  connection  of 
moisture  retention  and  cultivation  it  may  be  said, 


however,  that  stable  manure  can  be  applied  whenever 
it  is  available,  providing  the  land  has  not  already 
been  too  freely  treated  with  it,  and  there  is  a  danger 
of  excess  of  the  stimulating  nitrogen  which  the 
material  contains. 

Pollinizers  for  Royal  Ann. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  large  Royal  Ann  cherry 
orchard,  which  is  very  unproductive.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  cherry  that  might  be  planted  among  them 
to  make  them  more  productive? — Amateur,  Oak- 
land. 

It  is  quite  well  determined  that  the  Black  Tar- 
tarian, Bing,  and  Black  Republican  cherries  are  good 
pollenizers  for  the  Royal  Ann.  In  our  own  garden 
Royal  Ann  bears  every  year,  and  is  surrounded  by 
Black  Tartarian  and  Early  Purple  Guigne  trees. 

IV///  Make  a  Try  Against  Sorrel. 

To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  sugges- 
tion you  made  in  answer  to  my  query  regarding  how 
to  check  sorrel.  The  letter  from  Robert  Ashburner 
on  the  same  subject,  published  in  your  issue  of  May 
18th,  was  also  read  with  much  interest,  and  I  hope  to 
benefit  by  his  advice  to  summer  fallow  and  leave  the 
ground  rough  and  open  so  as  to  facilitate  drying  it  as 
much  as  possible. — Farmer,  Santa  Barbara. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  experiment  and  hope 
you  will  report  results.  Meantime  we  shall  welcome 
all  news  of  the  warfare  against  this  pasture  pest  of  the 
coast  region. 

Pear  Blight  on  the  Apple. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  sent  today  a  sample  of  dis- 
eased apple  tree,  and  would  like  to  know  what  it  is 
and  what  to  do  for  it? — Grower,  Siskiyou  county. 

It  is  the  pear  blight  attacking  the  apple,  and  the 
method  of  fighting  is  the  same  as  with  the  pear, 
which  we  have  already  discussed  at  length  several 
times  during  the  last  two  years. 

Fertilizing  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  anxious  to  learn  about  the 
alfalfa  and  clovery  industry,  particularly  any  statis- 
tics showing  the  results  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  said 
crops,  either  in  this  country  or  in  others.  Any  in- 
formation on  this  subject  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated.— Enquirer,  Chicago. 

Alfalfa  and  other  clovers  are  grown  in  California 
almost  entirely  without  fertilization,  except  such 
stable  manure  as  may  be  available,  and,  as  our  lands 
are  new,  seem  to  find  plant  food  enough  in  the  soil 
and  what  they  can  capture  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  peculiar  ability  of  legumes  for  doing  that. 
The  Eastern  experiment  stations  have  done  very 
much  with  fertilizer  experiments  upon  alfalfa  and 
other  clovers,  and  their  results  are,  of  course,  sugges- 
tive, and,  no  doubt,  will  be  largely  acted  upon  here  as 
time  advances.  At  present  you  will  have  to  rely 
upon  publications  by  the  Eastern  stations  and  by  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers,  whose  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject is  generally  carefuily  prepared  and  valuable. 

Tanning  Materials  at  the  South. 

To  the  Editor :  Having  come  recently  from  the 
East  and  desiring  to  engage  further  in  the  tanning  of 
leathers  I  write  you  for  information  regarding  the  pro- 
curing of  tannin.  Tan  bark  being  unavailable  here, 
are  there  any  plants  or  trees  that  are  rich  enough  in 
tannin  that  they  could  be  used  instead  ?  If  such  exist 
I  would  thank  you  for  information  regarding  them. 
Has  any  experiment  been  tried  with  cactus? — Tan- 
ner, Orange  county. 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  were  some  experi- 
ments made  with  the  native  sumach,  which  is  abun- 
dant in  southern  California,  and,  as  we  remember 
them,  quite  satisfactory  leather  was  produced,  but 
why  this  material  did  not  come  into  wider  use  we  do 
not  know.  This  is  the  only  plant  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia which  we  now  recall  as  having  been  tested  for 
tanning  purposes.  The  cactus  does  not  show  any  con- 
tent of  tannin,  according  to  analyses  which  we  have 
seen.  A  number  of  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to 
grow  the  wattle  acacia  (Acacia  decurrens),  which  is  a 
source  of  tanning  bark  exported  in  large  quantities 
from  Australia,  but  we  doubt  whether  any  such  plan- 
tations were  made.  The  subject  which  you  mention 
seems  to  be  largely  open  and  undetermined  and  a 
good  field  for  experimentation. 
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AH  who  observe,  even  but  casually  or  remotely,  the 
progress  Of  the  world's  effort  at  institutional  educa- 
tion, are  aware  that  the  various  forms  of  applied 
knowledge  commonly  termed  '  practical  education  ' 
are overwhelnringigi  popular;  that  Governments  and 
individuals  give  most  freely  for  their  promotion  ;  that 
pupils  flock  to  their  dispensaries ;  and  that  statesmen 
of  all  civilized  and  being-civilized  countries  invoke 
them  and  count  the  degree  of  their  popular  attainment 
the  measure  of  future  national  achievement.  Probably 
every  nation  in  the  world  if  called  upon  to  propose  a 
scheme  of  national  education  for  a  nation  about  to  be 
born,  would  lay  out  a  curriculum  of  bird  songs  ami 
flowers,  mudpies  and  hammer  strokes,  wheels  and 
levers,  lathes  and  looms,  dynamos  and  dynamite,  at- 
mospheric nitrate-making  and  advanced  commercial 
methods,  which  might  obscure  even  the  three  R's  of 
blessed  memory.  Those  older  nations  for  themselves 
arc  curbed  in  their  educational  reforms  by  vested 
rights  and  ancestral  beliefs,  and  thus  prevented  from 
realizing  popular  ideals  in  education  too  rapidly,  hut 
one  can  easily  see  what  revolutions  might  occur  were 
these  wholesome  restraints  removed. 

With  such  a  strong  bent  of  the  popular  will  toward 
the  practical  in  education  it  is  very  clear  that  the  next 
half  century  will  see  great  changes  in  educational 
methods  and  materials,  if  not  in  the  very  ideals  of 
education.  It,  therefore,  becomes  worth  while  to  en- 
deavor to  decry  the  relationship  of  what  we  have  to 
that  which  we  may  attain,  and  this  will  be  the  line 
along  which  I  shall  pursue  the  agricultural  college  and 
its  relationship  to  the  scheme  of  National  Education. 

AgkicultubaXi  Institutions — In  the  first  place  I 
must  ask  that  the  term  agricultural  college  be  consid- 
ered a  synonym  of  agricultural  instruction.  Those  in- 
stitutions which  have  "agricultural  college"  as  a 
distinctive  name  do  not  comprise  or  contain  the  agri- 
cultural instruction  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
only  one  pure  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States— that  of  Massachusetts.  The  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  endeavor  to 
segregate  and  classify  higher  institutions  into  two 
<;fitegories  :  (a)  '  Universities,  Colleges, 'and  Techno- 
logical Schools ;'  (b)  '  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Colleges,'  but  it  has  to  be  stated  that  institutions  of 
the  land-grant  class  are  also  included  in  the  statistical 
tables  of  the  former  class,  so  that  after  all  the  group- 
ing is  not  by  institutions,  but  by  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, so  far,  at  least,  as  technological  undertakings  are 
concerned.  The  Commissioner's  Report  for  1!»04  enu- 
merates the  following  : 

I'nlveisitles,  Colleges,  and  Technical  .Schools  413 

Schools  or  Technology   43 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges   6(i 

As  already  stated,  these  figures  do  not  represent 
numerical  segregation.  They  are  not  available  for 
strict  classification  by  subject  either,  l>ecause  on  this 
basis  more  of  the  first  group  should  reappear  in  the 
second  or  third  groups;  for  example,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity with  its  Bussey  Institute  and  Yale  University 
with  its  Sheffield  School  are  both  omitted  from  the 
agricultural  group,  to  which  they  are  conspicuously 
entitled  to  admission.  Many  other  higher  institu- 
tions should  also  be  claimed  as  agricultural.  In  dis- 
cussing statistics  of  this  sort  Dr.  True  and  Mr. 
Crosby  in  their  pamphlet  on  'The  American  System 
of  Agricultural  Education'  fitly  remark:  "Owing 
to  the  complicated  organization  of  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions having  courses  in  agriculture  *  *  *  *  it 
is  impracticable  to  show  by  statistics  with  exactness, 
the  means  and  facilities  for  strictly  agricultural  edu- 
cation. The  general  statistics  of  the  land  grant  insti- 
tutions may,  however,  serve  to  show  with  how  great 
an  enterprise(  devoted  chiefly  to  higher  education 
along  scientific  lines  and  industrial  lines,  agriculture 
has  been  joined  in  permanent  alliance  and  to  indicate 
in  some  measure  how  extensive  are  the  educational 
facilities  at  the  command  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
who  have  sufficient  intelligence,  courage,  and  per- 
severance to  follow  out  long  and  thorough  courses  of 
stu.dy  in  agriculture."  The  authors  quoted  evidently 
are  apprehensive  lest  the  statistics  of  the  land  grant 
colleges  should  include  too  much  for  agriculture.  I 
believe  that,  though  this  may  be  true,  they  also  ex- 
clude too  much ;  but  how  excess  and  lack  stand 
related  1  do  not  know. 

How  (in eat  an  En-i  kki'kise. — It  may  be  im- 
portant, however,  to  "show  with  how  great  an  enter- 
prise *  *  *  *  agriculture  has  been  joined  in  per- 
manent alliance,"  by  citing  the  progress  in  value  of 


institutional  property,  income,  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  fi(i  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  : 

Instruc-  Stu- 

Year.                          Valuation.       Revenue.       tors.  dents. 

1895  $51,274,546        85.178,580        1,53a  26,73 

1900                                     59  325,119          6,431,038         2,013  39,505 

1906                                     81,251,761         11,787,151         2,672  53.518 

Surely  'enterprise'  is  just  the  word  for  an  effort 
which  more  than  doubles  its  income  and  its  oppor- 
tunities in  a  decade.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  under- 
take analysis  of  these  figures  and  to  determine  the 
causes  operating  strongly  in  the  previous  decades, 
which  forced  this  wonderful  development  of  an  edu- 
cational idea  just  at  the  hinging  of  the  two  centuries 
in  which  we  are  permitted  to  live  and  act.  The 
limitation  of  this  paper,  however,  precludes  reference 
to  causes  and  agencies.  Two  claims  of  significance 
must  be  presented  : 

First — The  gains  in  property  and  income  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  are  far  greater 
than  their  proportion  of  the  gains  of  all  institutions 
for  higher  education,  viz: 

1900.  1901. 

Total  property  valuation  of  647  universities 

and  colleges  and  schools  of  technology  ,.J?381 ,230,784  >1H5,216.515 

Income  of  the  same  institutions   33.259,612  40.329,193 

Total  property  valuation  of  66  agricultural 

and  mechanical  colleges   59,325,119       74  565,434 

Income  of  the  same  institutions   6,431,0:18  10,885,550 

By  subtraction  then  (because  the  ii47  institutions 
include  the  (><>): 

Total  value  of  property  or 581  institutions  ...S331,905,172  $390,651,121 
Income  of  same  institutions   2H.828.57I  29.4i3.6i3 

Therefore,  while  581  other  institutions  made  a  prop- 
erty gain  in  four  years  of  $58,745,!»4!l,  <>"  agricultural 
colleges  gained  *  1  i>, li l(l,3(>r>;  or  11  per  cent  of  the  insti- 
tutions made  12G  per  cent  of  the  gain.  In  income  the 
contrast  is  far  more  striking.  The  increase  of  income 
of  the  581    institutions  was  5,0(>i),  while  the 

increase  of  income  of  the  <><>  was  $4, 454, 512;  or  11  per 
cent  of  the  institutions  made  N  per  cent  of  the  total 
enhancement  of  revenue  of  the  whole  list  of  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  technological  schools  of  the  United 
States.  This  indicates  most  clearly  the  popularity  of 
these  institutions,  and  as  their  support  conies  from 
governments  and  not  from  individuals,  it  argues  gen- 
erosity springing  from  popular  appreciation  and  expec- 
tation which  far  surpasses  private  munificence. 

Second — It  is  significant  also  that  the  revenue  of  our 
agricultural  colleges  is  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  their  property  valuations.  This  is  a  working 
capital;  something  to  work  with,  not  to  wait  for.  It  is, 
of  course,  admitted  that  a  vast  endowment  would  l>ea 
surety  of  the  future,  and  therefore  earnestly  to  be 
desired,  but  the  fact  that  such  large  sums  of  money 
are  voted  to  be  immediately  used  is  really  a  very  clear 
token  of  popular  confidence  and  anticipation  of  imme- 
diate benefit.  The  actual  endowment  of  these  institu- 
tions is  the  wealth  and  outlook  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  States,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  productive 
and  secure. 

Relationship — The  second  division  of  the  subject 
assigned  to  me  is  the  'Relationship  of  the  agricultural 
college  to  the  scheme  of  national  education.'  Here, 
too,  1  must  ask  to  speak  of  the  subject  of  agriculture 
rather  than  of  the  college  of  agriculture  as  an  institu- 
tion. Fifty  years  ago  the  need  of  such  institutions 
and  their  prospective  relationships  were  popular  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  Today  we  find  them  strongly 
established  in  every  State  and  Territory;  generously 
supported,  as  figures  already  cited  indicate;  and  doing 
such  a  commendable  work  in  instruction  and  research 
that,  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  increase,  grants 
from  the  general  government  for  both  lines  of  effort 
have  practically  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
They  are  thus  deeply  and  permanently  planted  in  the 
scheme  of  national  education  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  confess  I  can  not  discuss  their  relationship  to  such  a 
scheme  as  though  they  were  apart  from  it  or  a  thing 
still  to  be  provided  for  it.  The  place  of  the  higher 
institutions  providing  instruction  in  agriculture  within 
the  scheme  of  national  education,  and  their  duties  and 
oppirtunities  therein,  seem  to  me  more  fruitful  subjects 
for  contemplation. 

A<;kk  i  i.Ti  KK  and  Otiiek  Branches  OF  Learn- 
ing.—It  is,  I  helieve,  particularly  fortunate  that 
instruction  in  agriculture  has  developed  almost 
entirely  in  institutions  which  were  also  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  other  branches  of  learning.  The  success 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  with  a 
purely  agricultural  curriculum,  cannot  be  cited  as 
pointing  in  another  direction,  because  in  such  a  small 
commonwealth,  so  well  provided  with  other  outfits 
for  higher  education,  it  is  in  effect,  though  not  in 
organic  act,  a  department  of  agriculture.  Such  a 
result  could  not  have  been  attained  in  a  larger  or  a 
newer  State  without  agencies  for  higher  education. 
The  association  of  agriculture  with  mechanic  arts 
"  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  stud- 
ies" in  the  original  Morrill  Act  of  1862  was  so  wise 
in  its  conception  and  grand  in  its  results  that  it  is 
hard  to  fully  measure  its  influence,  not  only  upon  the 
general  educational  advancement  of  the  country,  but 
ui8)ii  the  recognition  of  agriculture  as  the  greatest  of 
the  applied  sciences  and  a  treasurehouse  of  the  best 
pedagogical  materials,  it  seems  to  me  unquestion- 
able that  the  isolation  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  from  other  studies,  as  might  have  been  accom- 


plished if  the  Morrill  Act  had  not  ordered  "liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes," 
would  have  postponed  indefinitely  the  intellectual  and 
industrial  advancement  which  the  great  central  and 
western  regions  of  the  country  have  now  attained. 
For  the  association  of  agriculture  with  broad  culture 
has  given  us  leaders  and  teachers  of  depth  and  grasp 
and  its  association  with  other  technological  studies 
and  researches  has  produced  experts  and  engineers  for 
all  the  various  undertakings  which  the  development 
of  agriculture  on  a  great  American  scale  required. 
The  elevation  of  agriculture  to  its  projier  place  in  eco- 
nomics, and  of  the  farmer  himself  to  industrial  self- 
consciousness,  both  of  which  advantages  may  now  be 
claimed  to  have  been  fairly  attained,  are  due  to  the 
scientific  method  and  scientific  achievements  which 
have  illumined  and  advanced  policies  and  practices. 
Thousands  of  years  of  poetic  and  oratorical  tributes 
to  the  nobility  of  agriculture  accomplished  less  than 
a  few  decades  of  modem  science  and  the  wisdom  of 
leading  agriculture  to  the  educational  altar,  where 
science  awaited  her  approach,  is  grand  to  contemplate. 
"  Wisdom  is  justified  Of  her  children." 

Wiiv  AotticuLTUKE  Should  Lead. — And  now 
agriculture  has  risen  to  a  capacity  for  wider  service, 
not  only  to  herself  but  to  humanity.  In  the  scheme 
of  enriched  and  widely  distributed  technical  education 
which  the  present  state  of  the  world  demands,  agri- 
culture holds  the  position  of  leadership,  and  all  educa- 
tional undertakings  for  advancement  of  manufacture, 
commerce,  transportation  are  largely  related  to  it  or 
conditioned  upon  it.  This  is  true,  first,  because  of  the 
fundamental  character  of  agriculture  as  a  world  sup- 
porting industry.  Agriculture  underlies  all  industries 
and  draws  uihw  all  sciences.  There  is  no  work  of 
man  so  deep  and  so  broad.  Agriculture  leads  all 
technical  education  in  our  national  scheme  because  no 
other  branch  of  it  has  such  high  value  in  its  instruc- 
tional outfit  nor  such  breadth  in  its  geographical  dis- 
tribution. It  is  true  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  still 
incommensurate  with  the  provision  made  for  them, 
but,  judging  by  recent  increase,  this  will  soon  tie 
changed. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  advancement  of  technical 
education  generally,  which  both  public  and  private 
generosity  join  in  promoting,  that  agriculture  is  the 
sort  of  applied  science  and  comprehensive  art  that 
it  is.  Its  very  nature  constitutes  it  the  best  founda- 
tion for  such  advancement  and  the  one  ujion  which  it 
is  easiest  to  build.  Its  relation  to  many  sciences,  and 
its  universality  as  a  pursuit  of  men  are  phases  of  its 
suitability  for  the  educational  issue  which  is  now  aris- 
ing. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  third  term  will 
henceforward  be  employed  in  describing  educational 
branches  which  are  in  good  standing.  First  came 
'letters,'  and  for  centuries  it  practically  covered 
educational  effort.  A  few  decades  ago  'science,' 
after  a  long  struggle,  arose  to  honorable  recognition 
as  educational  material,  and  the  formula  was  'letters 
and  science.'  The  third  term  which  must  ere  long 
be  added  is  'industry,'  and  'letters,  science  and 
industry'  will  tie  recognized  as  equally  capable  of 

pursuit  toward  an  equally  satisfactory  and  ho  able 

educational  end.  Industry  as  a  pedagogical  quantity 
must,  of  course,  be  used  in  accordance  with  sound 
pedagogic  principles  and  for  true  educational  ends, 
which  may,  however,  require  increasing  in  number 
because  an  industrial  point  of  view  and  purpose  must 
lie  included  as  worth  knowing,  not  only  for  use,  hut 
for  culture.  The  changes  in  present  educational 
philosophies  and  curricula  to  include  the  item  'indus- 
try' and  all  that  pertains  to  it  in  thought  and  action, 
will  not  prove  so  great  and  appalling  as  those  which 
confronted  'letters'  when  science  claimed  its  seat. 
Nor  is  it  apprehended  that  the  actual  teaching  of 
'industry'  will  be  any  more  crude  or  inadequate 
than  were  the  beginnings  of  either  letters  or  science. 
In  fact  enough  has  been  done  already  to  demonstrate 
that  the  elements  of  industry  are  as  capable  of  pre- 
sentation and  demonstration  to  attain  true  ends  of 
education  as  are  the  elementary  facts  and  theories  of 
letters  or  science,  and  in  view  of  our  broader  view 
of  educational  means  and  ends  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  thai  the  elements  of  industry  will  enter  our 
lower  schools,  and  the  inspiring  researches  and  ex|>o- 
sitions  of  industrial  material,  methods,  relations  and 
point  of  view  will  occupy  our  higher  institutions  in 
much  less  time  and  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than 
science  has  done,  because  the  scientific  method  is  now 
existent  and  forceful,  and  will  include  all  these 
quantities  in  its  compehensive  grasp.  When  science 
began  its  educational  career  this  method  had  to  be 
developed  and  to  win  recognition. 

Dl'TIES  OK  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. — Now, 
if  I  may  assume  that  this  view  is  tenable,  what  are 
the  duties  of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  the  attainment 
of  such  ends  ?    Several  suggest  themselves  : 

First — The  agricultural  college  should  demonstrate 
by  living  instances  the  value  of  an  agricultural 
course  for  general  educational  ends.  This  can  bo  done 
by  good  teaching,  by  effective  research,  by  scholarly 
aspiration  and  by  breadth  of  view.  It  is  important 
to  show  that  a  thorough  agricultural  course  not  only 
leads  to  vocational  expertness  and  success,  but  is  pro- 
motive of  manhood  and  efficient  citizenship.  To  this 
end  the  cultural  elements  as  embodied  in  history, 
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economics,  languages,  and  literature  should  not  be 
repressed  or  excluded.  To  be  a  man  among  men  has 
never  been  considered  an  agricultural  attribute,  but 
in  the  future  it  cannot  be  disregarded.  Whatever  it 
may  be  deemed  wise  to  do  in  improving  and  advanc- 
ing our  agricultural  colleges  in  technical  lines,  or  how 
much  pre-professional  work  may  be  provided  for  in 
the  four  years'  course,  it  will  not  do  to  pursue  these 
plans  too  far.  Requirement  of  postgraduate  study 
for  professional  qualification  is  a  much  lighter  burden 
upon  a  man  than  condemnation  to  narrowness  and 
isolation.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  maintain  a 
good  amount  of  general  culture  work  in  the  agricul- 
tural course,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who  follow 
it,  but  that  it  may  exert  an  influence  in  favor  of  a 
greater  amount  of  liberalization  in  engineering 
courses  with  which  it  may  be  associated.  Such 
courses  are  now  too  narrow  and  their  product  not  sym- 
metrically developed.  A  graduate  should  not  only 
be  a  technical  expert  but  a  '  gentleman  and  scholar,' 
manifesting  such  quality  by  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation and  not  by  his  'locked,  lettered,  and  braw, 
brass  collar'  furnished  on  commencement  day.  Rob- 
ert Burns'  standard  was  written  for  dogs  and  not  for 
men. 

Second — The  agricultural  element  in  higher  insti- 
tutions must  join  with  other  elements  of  applied  sci- 
ence in  the  earnest  maintenance  and  promotion  of  the 
pure  science  elements.  From  such  sources  in  the 
recent  past  have  come  to  industry  some  of  the  most 
effective  promoting  forces.  The  very  existence  of  an 
applied  science  is  obviously  conditioned  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth  to  apply.  It  would  be  destructive 
to  undertake  to  lift  a  stream  above  its  source.  As  ag- 
riculture is  above  all  industries  the  one  to  which  the 
greatest  number  of  sciences  make  contribution,  it 
should  be  the  disposition  of  those  who  are  now,  by  the 
Adams  Act,  especially  endowed  for  'original  re- 
searches or  experiments  bearing  directly  on  the  agri- 
cultural industry'  to  appreciate  the  loftiness  of  science 
for  its  own  sake  and  to  win  students  to  proper  con- 
templation of  its  point  of  view.  The  term  science  is 
becoming  so  common  that  there  is  quite  a  danger  of 
an  inadequate  conception  of  its  character  and  function. 

Third — The  foregoing  are  incidental;  the  crowning 
duty  and  opportunity  of  the  agricultural  colleges  at 
the  present  time  are  to  demonstrate  the  educational 
value  of  the  so-called  agricultural  studies  and  to 
prepare  teachers  to  render  that  value  available.  Here 
again  it  is  fortunate  that  agriculture  touches  so  many 
branches  of  natural  science,  and  so  many  arts,  at  so 
many  points  of  contact;  it  is  not  only  fortunate  but 
this  nature  of  agriculture,  as  already  intimated,  is 
its  essential  qualification  for  leadership  in  the  wide 
acceptance  of  technical  subjects  in  educational  work  of 
all  altitudes  which  is  evidently  imminent  and  such 
leadership  imposes  heavy  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Teachers  of  Agriculture. — It  is  not  necessary 
now  to  contend  that  elementary  science  has  pedagogic 
value  in  the  lower  schools;  that  is  universally  con- 
ceded. It  should  not  be  necessary  either  to  contend 
that  elementary  science  instruction  is  rendered  con- 
crete, rational  and  successful  by  employing  it  to 
arouse  and  strengthen  powers  of  accurate  observation 
and  correct  reasoning  in  the  child  mind,  and  that  the 
scientific  method  is  capable  of  reduction  to  such  sim- 
ple terms  that  a  child  can  not  only  grasp  its  purpose, 
but  is  awakened  and  delighted  with  it.  The  duty  of 
the  agricultural  college  of  each  State  to  lead  in  the 
effort  to  render  this  branch  of  instruction  spirited, 
correct  in  method  and  effective,  and  to  displace  as  fast 
as  possible  perfunctory  work  and  to  exclude  fadism, 
seems  clear.  To  this  end  it  should  directly  assist  the 
normal  schools  by  preparation  of  special  teachers  and 
otherwise  promoting  their  undertakings  in  these  lines, 
and  should  co-operate  with  the  educational  depart- 
ments of  institutions  with  which  it  may  be  a  part  to 
secure  qualification  of  teachers  for  such  work  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools.  The  assumption  of  a 
new  line  of  work  in  this  direction  is  provided  for  by 
the  Nelson  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Act,  approved  March  4,  1907,  which  provides  that 
the  agricultural  colleges  may  use  a  portion  of  the 
additional  money  accruing  to  them  by  this  act,  "  For 
providing  courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  in- 
structors for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts." 

The  situation  with  the  colleges  of  agriculture  with 
reference  to  this  undertaking  is  carefully  set  forth  in 
an  excellent  article  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record 
for  February,  1907,  from  which  the  following  state- 
ment is  taken  : 

"A  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  adequate  provision  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  to  take  charge  of  agricultural 
courses  in  schools  of  agriculture,  normal  schools,  or 
other  secondary  schools,  nor  is  there  any  definite  at- 
tention or  encouragement  given  to  the  professional 
training  of  instructors  for  the  agricultural  work  in 
agricultural  colleges.  The  normal  schools  as  at  pres- 
ent organized  cannot  do  this  higher  work,  nor  can  it 
be  done  by  the  great  universities  unless  they  maintain 
colleges  of  agriculture. 

"The  duty  of  training  teachers  of  agriculture  for 
both  colleges  and  secondary  schools  will,  therefore, 
under  present  conditions,  fall  upon  the  agricultural 


colleges,  and  the  needs  of  the  time  are  so  great  as  to 
make  this  duty  almost  imperative.  Some  of  the 
larger  agricultural  colleges,  especially  those  which  are 
departments  of  universities,  might  well  provide  facili- 
ties and  encouragement  for  fundamental  research  in 
the  science  of  education  in  its  relation  to  agricultural 
subjects,  and  all  should  make  provision  for  training 
teachers  of  agriculture." 

Thus  is  outlined  a  service  which  the  agricultural 
colleges  can  clearly  render.  As  elementary  industrial 
subjects  are  rising  in  educational  recognition  and  ser- 
vice, an  opportunity  for  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in 
universities  to  come  into  closer  co-operative  connection 
with  the  departments  of  education  and  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  of  commerce  in  joint  efforts  for  school 
enrichment  and  improvement,  should  be  enthusiasti- 
cally accepted.  It  will  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  within  their  immediate  environ- 
ment and  increase  their  influence  with  the  public  at 
large. 

The  relationship,  then,  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
"to  the  national  scheme  of  education,"  as  my  subject 
phrases  it,  is  that  of  leadership  in  the  most  important 
work  of  rendering  the  curricula  of  the  lower  schools 
more  rational;  their  materials  better  suited  to  their 
environment  and  more  effective  in  helping  the  youth 
to  find  himself  in  life  work  and  associations.  These 
institutions  more  than  any  others,  perhaps,  are  so 
placed  that  they  can  lay  a  firm  hold  upon  science  and 
higher  branches  of  learning  with  one  hand  aud  upon 
the  essentials  of  industrial  efficiency  and  right  living 
with  the  other.  The  association  of  these  elements  in 
individual  character  is  the  problem  of  the  ages.  It 
was  descried  by  the  ancients  in  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion; it  will  be  solved  in  the  millenium.  Exceptional 
activity  in  the  phase  which  it  presents  to  this  genera- 
tion is  certainly  within  the  scope  of  the  agricultural 
colleges. 


The  Field. 


Suggestions  for  Beginners  in  Alfalfa  Culture. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  alfalfa  culture  at  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station  are  interesting.  A  recent 
bulletin  says:  Of  a  few  things  we  are  absolutely 
sure.  One  of  these  is  that  the  land  for  alfalfa  must  be 
thoroughly  drained,  either  naturally  or  artificially, 
and  that  all  lands  which  are  subject  to  overflow,  or 
are  liable  to  have  standing  water  of  any  kind  upon 
them  at  any  time,  are  also  unfit  for  alfalfa.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again  that  alfalfa  cannot 
exist  in  the  presence  of  standing  water  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  usual  water  level  in  the 
soil  should  not  be  higher  than  four  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  on  the  heavier  types  of  soils  good  drainage 
must  be  provided  for  all  surplus  rain  water. 

Soil  and  Fertilization. — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
substantial  evidence  that  goes  to  show  that  almost  any 
type  of  soil,  from  heavy  clays  to  sandy  and  gravelly 
loams,  will  give  satisfactory  results  with  alfalfa  if  the 
drainage  is  good  and  the  soil'  is  otherwise  in  good 
crop-producing  condition. 

Many  people  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  expecting 
alfalfa  to  do  well  on  soils  that  are  not  fit  to  properly 
produce  any  kind  of  a  crop.  Due  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  alfalfa  requires  large  amounts 
of  plant  food.  After  it  is  thoroughly  established  and 
properly  inoculated  with  its  nitrogen-gathering  bacte- 
ria, alfalfa  will  supply  itself  with  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  but  all  mineral  food  elements  must  come  from  the 
soil,  and  as  the  crop  is  naturally  a  large  producer,  large 
quantities  are  required.  Only  soils  that  are  in  good 
condition  should  be  used  for  alfalfa. 

Wherever  some  special  fertilization  is  desired  to 
hasten  development,  stable  manure  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  can  be  used.  Numerous  experiments  aud 
the  experience  of  many  farmers  have  shown  that 
stable  manure  not  only  helps  to  insure  a  good  stand 
and  strong  growth,  but  that  it  also  greatly  facilitates 
the  inoculating  process,  and  often  special  inoculation  is 
not  necessary  where  manure  is  used.  From  five  to 
ten  tons  per  acre  should  be  applied,  according  to  the 
quantity  available  and  the  probable  needs  of  the  soil. 
Concerning  methods  of  applying  manure,  the  bulk  of 
the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  plowing  it  under,  although 
well-rotted  manure  may  be  advantageously  disked 
into  the  surface.  When  sufficient  manure  is  not  to  be 
had  and  a  commercial  fertilizer  is  to  be  used,  a  mix- 
ture containing  1  to  2%  of  nitrogen,  6  to  8%  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  6  to  8%  of  potash,  applied  at  the  rate 
of  300  or  400  lb.  per  acre,  will  probably  give  the  best 
results. 

Concerning  the  use  of  lime  for  alfalfa  on  Indiana 
soils,  we  have  not  yet  secured  sufficient  data  to  war- 
rant us  in  making  any  definite  recommendations.  In 
the  experiments  with  alfalfa  on  the  Fniverity  Farm 
lime  has  been  applied  at  different  times  without  any 
apparent  effect.  In  other  sections  of  the  State,  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  of  but  few  cases  where  lime 


has  been  used  for  alfalfa,  and  in  none  of  these  has  it 
shown  any  important  effect. 

Soil  Preparation  and  Seeding. — Alfalfa  cannot 
be  successfully  established  on  ground  that  is  infested 
with  weeds.  This  is  another  of  the  things  of  which 
we  are  absolutely  s-ure.  Young  alfalfa  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  presence  of  weeds,  and  there  are  very  few 
cases  where  it  will  not  be  crowded  down  aud  out  sooner 
or  later  if  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow,  and  they 
surely  will  grow  if  there  are  any  live  seeds  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Trouble  with  weeds,  especially 
in  spring  seeding,  has  been  the  most  potent  cause  of 
failure  to  secure  satisfactory  results  with  alfalfa  in 
Indiana.  Few  people  realize  how  full  of  weed  seeds 
the  ground  really  is,  even  where  careful  cultivation 
has  been  the  rule.  A  corn  field,  for  example,  may  be 
perfectly  free  of  weeds  in  the  fall  after  a  season  of  care- 
ful cultivation,  but  next  spring,  when  the  ground  is 
either  stirred  up  to  properly  prepare  it  for  the  next 
crop,  a  fresh  lot  of  weed  seeds  is  brought  near  the  sur- 
face. With  most  crops  these  might  not  be  particularly 
noticed,  but  if  alfalfa  is  sown  they  are  bound  to  get  in 
its  way.  The  common  Foxtail  is  by  far  the  most 
troublesome  weed  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this 
connection.  A  number  of  other  grasslike  weeds,  such 
as  "crab  grass"  and  "tickle  grass,"  are  also  fre- 
quently heard  of  as  troublesome  to  young  alfalfa. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  escape  from  trouble  of  this 
kind,  and  that  is  by  destroying  the  weeds  before  sow- 
ing the  alfalfa.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  during 
the  spring  or  summer  by  harrowing  the  ground  every 
week  of  ten  days  for  a  period  of  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after  it  has  been  plowed  and  otherwise  fully  prepared 
for  the  alfalfa.  A  longer  period  of  time  is  necessary 
for  this  weed-killing  process  in  the  spring  than  later 
in  the  season,  because  germination  is  slower  in  the 
colder  soil,  and  the  weed  seeds  must  be  thoroughly 
sprouted  before  harrowing  will  destroy  them. 

A  few  years  ago  most  of  our  people  who  pretended 
to  know  anything  about  alfalfa  seeding,  recommended 
the  use  of  a  nurse  crop  to  keep  down  weeds,  but  many 
recent  experiences  have  shown  that  the  nurse-crop 
idea  is  wrong.  The  nurse  crop  is  more  or  less  of  a 
weed  in  itself,  and  both  weeds  and  nurse  crop  must  be 
avoided  by  a  period  of  clean  culture  before  sowing  the 
alfalfa. 

In  counting  the  cost  of  establishing  an  alfalfa  field, 
we  should  always  take  into  account  that  this  one  soil 
preparation  and  seeding,  if  properly  accomplished, 
will  be  good  for  many  years.  If  the  soil  is  in  poor 
condition  and  the  stand  imperfect,  there  will  be  just 
so  much  of  a  loss  every  year  that  the  crop  occupies 
the  ground.  Alfalfa  should  always  be  put  in  place 
where  it  can  be  left  for  at  least  five  or  six  years.  It 
does  not  attain  its  best  development  until  about  three 
years  old,  and  it  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  almost 
indefinitely. 

Inoculation. — Concerning  soil  inoculation  for  al- 
falfa, we  can  only  say  at  the  present  time  that  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  in  about  half  of  the  cases  where  the 
crop  is  first  introduced.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
spread  of  alfalfa  culture  is  already  having  some  effect 
in  lessening  the  need  of  artificial  inoculation.  The 
experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  show  that  in 
many  cases  nodules  developed  without  special  inocula- 
tion, and  many  similar  cases  have  come  to  our  notice 
in  the  last  two  years.  It  has  often  been  observed  that 
where  manure  is  applied  the  need  of  especial  inocula- 
tion may  be  avoided.  The  so-called  pure  cultures  of 
bacteria  for  inoculation  have  not  produced  noticeable 
results  in  a  single  instance  where  we  have  tried  them. 

Wherever  inoculation  is  considered  necessary,  we 
would  advise  the  use  of  soil  from  a  good  alfalfa  field 
where  the  bacteria  are  known  to  exist.  At  least  100 
or  200  lb.  of  clean  soil  should  be  used  per  acre,  and  if 
at  all  possible  it  should  be  incorporated  with  the  seed. 

Clipping. — The  information  we  have  concerning 
the  clipping  of  alfalfa  during  the  first  season  is  too 
contradictory  to  permit  of  making  any  general  rule. 
It  seems,  however,  that  clipping  has  sometimes  been 
overdone  and  that  young  alfalfa  should  rather  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  undisturbed  so  long  as  it  is  doing  well 
and  does  not  bloom.  With  early  seeding,  one  clipping 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  will  generally  be  advisable. 
Otherwise  clipping  should  only  be  practiced  when  the 
growth  seems  checked,  or  the  tops  of  the  plants  turn 
yellow.  If  not  too  heavy  the  cut  material  should 
be  left  on  the  ground  to  act  as  a  mulch.  All  growth 
after  the  middle  of  September  should  be  allowed  to 
die  down  naturally  for  protection  to  the  roots  over 
winter. 

Cutting  for  Hay. — When  alfalfa  is  used  for  hay- 
making it  should  be  mowed  whenever  about  one- 
tenth  of  it  has  come  into  bloom,  regardless  of  pize. 
The  general  treatment  in  curing  the  hay  is  the  same  as 
that  for  clover,  but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
handling  it  to  avoid  breaking  off  and  losing  the  leaves, 
which  dry  quickly  and  are  then  very  brittle. 

Pasturing. — Alfalfa  should  never  be  pastured  the 
first  season,  and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  best  to  use  it 
for  mowing  during  the  second  season,  in  order  that  it 
may  become  thoroughly  established  before  animals 
are  allowed  to  tramp  over  it.  It  should  never  be  pas- 
tured closely,  as  close  pasturing  injures  the  crowns  of 
the  plants.    Horses  and  sheep  are  more  likely  to  do 
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damage  in  this  way  than  are  cattle  or  hogs.  Alfalfa 
makes  excellent  pasture  for  all  kinds  of  livestock,  and 
it  is  especially  desirable  for  hogs  during  hot  weather. 
With  cattle  and  sheep  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid 
bloating.  At  first  the  animals  should  be  turned  in  for 
only  a  short  time  each  day  until  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  when  the  alfalfa  is  wet,  as  after  a  rain, 
there  is  still  greater  need  of  care.  It  is  wise  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  than  with  clover. 


California  Seed  Growing. 

The  following  is  by  Secretary  Joseph  T.  Brooks  of 
the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  July  num- 
ber of '  For  California:' 

California  is  now  recognized  as  the  largest  seed- 
producing  State  in  the  Union.  This  industry  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions  within  the  past  fifteen 
years,  and  promises  to  increase  in  the  future.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked,  "  Why  has  California 
taken  the  lead  in  the  production  of  seed  or  in  seed 
farming  ?"  There  must  be  some  superiority  overother 
States,  or  the  farms  would  not  have  been  established 
on  such  an  extensive  scale.  There  are  many  States 
where  during  the  summer  seeds  may  be  produced,  but 
it  is  the  uncertainty  of  production  in  the  other  States, 
while  In  California  it  is  the  positive  surety  of  produc- 
tion. This  fact  brought  men  from  the  Eastern  States 
years  ago  who  were  especially  interested  in  this  line, 
and  they  established  in  many  counties  very  large  seed 
farms.  In  addition  to  their  farms,  it  is  customary 
that  they  lease  thousands  of  acres  from  farmers  who 
raise  the  seed  and  receive  ample  recompense  for  the 
production.  In  the  East,  the  North,  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  South,  there  is  the  uncertainty  of  thunder- 
storms, and  in  many  sections  severe  wind-storms, 
which,  when  the  products  are  not  maturing,  would 
destroy,  or  at  least  render  useless,  the  entire  crop,  so 
far  as  the  value  of  its  seed.  A  wind-storm  would  lay 
an  onion  field  fiat  to  the  ground,  or  completely  destroy 
the  lettuce  seed,  and  in  fact  many  other  varieties  of 
vegetable  and  garden  seed  grown  for  seed  purposes 
only.  In  California  these  difficulties  are  overcome, 
for  our  summers  are  free  from  this  danger,  and  on  this 
account  you  will  find  along  the  Sacramento  Valley 
and  down  through  the  coast  counties  south  from  San 
Francisco  and  to  Ventura  county  many  places  where 
the  seedmen  are  producing  thousands  of  tons,  which 
are  ship]>ed  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  famous  Santa  Clam  Valley,  the  northern  limits 
of  which  are  about  thirty  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
anil  protected  on  both  sides  by  mountain  ranges,  which 
form  a  wedge  at  its  southern  limits,  has  now  taken 
the  lead  in  acreage,  and  from  a  conservative  estimate 
the  various  seed  farms  in  this  valley  now  have  under 
cultivation  7,000  acres,  while  the  total  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  industry  in  this  State  numbers  14,000 
acres.  The  seed  farms  throughout  California  are  de- 
voted principally  to  onion,  carrot,  lettuce,  radish,  sal- 
sify, spinach  and  leak,  and  of  garden  seeds  various 
varieties  of  sweet  pea.  1  believe  that  the  largest  pro- 
duction of  any  one  variety  is  the  onion  seed.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  alK)\  e,  one  may  secure  the  seed  of  aspara- 
gus, cauliflower,  collards,  endive,  cabbage,  brussels 
sprouts,  kohl  rabi,  mustard,  parsley,  parsnip,  squash, 
aster,  balsam,  candytuft,  calendula,  centaurea,  giant 
cosmos,  gypsophila,  mignonette,  nasturtium,  poppy, 
phlox,  stocks,  verbena  and  pinks,  or  dianthus. 

Of  late  years  a  new  enterprise  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  raising  of  seeds,  which  was  brought 
about  through  the  efforts  of  the  United  Stites  Govern- 
ment. It  was  found  that  canary-bird  seed  will 
mature  to  perfection  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  within  the  past  three  years  it 
has  become  an  adjunct  to  the  seed-farming  industry  of 
the  State. 

These  large  seed  farms  must  not  be  conflicted  with 
the  thousands  of  nurseries  throughout  California, 
which  propagate  millions  of  plants  and  roses  and  raise 
some  seed  on  a  small  scale.  The  seed  farms  are  a  dis- 
tinctive enterprise  devoted  exclusively  to  raising  the 
various  seeds  above  named  on  an  extensive  scale  so 
that  the  Government  and  the  large  pickle  factories, 
the  candy  factories,  the  bakeries  and  the  various 
other  lines  of  business  may  secure  seeds  in  quantities 
which  contracts  could  not  be  filled  on  lesser  scale.  The 
exportation*  of  seeds  to  England,  Germany,  France, 
Canada  and  in  smaller  proportions  to  the  other  foreign 
countries  has  increased  each  year  until  at  the  present 
time  it  is  customary  for  the  wholesale  seed  dealers  of 
Glasgow,  London,  Liverpool,  Berlin,  Paris,  Quebec 
and  Victoria  to  make  annual  trips  to  California, 
which,  combined  with  the  commercial  element,  be- 
comes a  pleasure  outing  as  well. 

One  does  not  become  particularly  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  the  i>eautiful  when  speaking  of  onions,  for  we 
are  apt  to  think  of  the  strong  odor;  but  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight  to  see  a  field  of  500  acres  of  onion  stalks 
with  their  large  clusters  of  bloom,  bending  and  nod- 
ding to  the  gentle  breeze,  reminding  one  of  the  ocean 
ripples,  a-glisten  in  the  sunshine  with  every  motion. 
A  lettuce  field  in  bloom  presents  one  mass  of  snowy 
white,  and  when  the  eye  follows  the  tiny  rows  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  Held  all  seem  to  unite  in  one  large 
mass  of  bloom.    But  the  most  charming  and  most 


effective  combination  of  sweetness  of  odor  and  variety 
of  color  is  found  in  the  sweet  pea  fields,  where  the 
many  varieties  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
some  other  flower  or  vegetable,  so  that  the  pollen  may 
not  mingle,  and  that  the  seed  may  be  true  to  its  name. 
You  may  look  in  a  straight  line  for  a  mile,  until  the 
bed  tapers  to  apparently  a  point — all  one  vast  exten- 
sion of  bloom,  each  color  separate,  some  white,  some 
red,  others  variegated,  and  so  on,  until  one  has  seen 
perhaps  85  varieties.  The  odor  from  the  flowers  so 
permeates  the  air  that  when  driving  near  these  farms 
or  in  traveling  by  on  the  steam  cars  one  becomes 
aware  of  their  existence  long  before  reaching  the 
farms.  The  delicious  sweet  atmosphere  makes  one 
feel  that  surely  California  is  a  land  of  fruits  and 
flowers. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  cultivating  of  the 
seed  farms  is  done  by  hand,  and  hundreds  of  men  are 
employed.  There  is  the  work  of  hoeing  to  keep  back 
the  weeds  or  grass,  and  in  the  early  growth  of  the 
plants  sufficient  irrigation  is  necessary  to  insure  a 
proper  and  continuous  growth,  and  every  detail  is 
carefully  watched  that  the  seed  may  mature  to  perfec- 
tion, as  all  depends  on  the  vitality  of  the  seed  and  its 
perfection.  The  reputation  of  the  grow  er  is  at  stake 
in  this,  and  his  sales  and  continued  prosj>erity  depend 
upon  it. 

The  California  mustard  seed  is  used  by  the  large 
pickle  firms,  while  quantities  must  go  for  medicinal 
purposes,  and  it  is  found  that  the  California  mustard  is 
more  pungent  and  finds  ready  sale  on  account  of  its 
superiority.  The  vastness  of  this  enterprise  alone 
may  be  comprehended  when  one  considers  the  millions 
of  bottles  of  table  mustard  in  use. 


Fruit  Preservation. 


Hints  on  Drying  Apricots  and  Peaches. 

Mr.  Henry  Kruckeberg,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  edited 
the  Rural  Californian  a  decade  or  two  ago,  and  has 
since  been  devoting  his  energies  to  other  lines  of  pub- 
lishing activity,  has  returned  to  his  old  love  with 
advanced  standing,  for  he  is  now  editor  and  publisher, 
and  the  journal  welcomes  him  with  smiles,  which  dis- 
close dimples  which  we  did  not  believe  the  old  lady 
possessed.  It  is  a  case  of  rejuvenation,  both  for 
Kruckel>erg  and  his  journal.  Just  to  show  his  old 
skill  with  the  i>en  on  a  horticultural  line,  he  gives 
some  hints  on  drying  peaches  and  apricots  which  are 
very  interesting: 

QUALITY. — To  produce  only  a  prime  quality  of  dried 
fruit  implies  that  every  move  must  be  thorough;  no 
half-way  and  careless  work  will  do.  Not  only  should 
it  be  carefully  picked  from  the  tree  in  baskets,  and 
from  them  poured  into  50-pound  boxes,  delivered  to 
the  cutting  and  pitting  shed  and  graded,  but  all  Im- 
perfect fruit — culls — should  lie  first  eliminated.  By 
imperfect  fruit  is  meant  malformation,  bruised,  warty 
or  wormy  specimens.  Only  sound  fruit  should  find  its 
way  to  the  trays.  Next,  as  to  grading.  It  pays  to 
grade  as  to  size  in  apricots  and  peaches,  not  only  be- 
cause the  larger  specimens  bring  better  prices  dried, 
but  uniformity  enhances  the  value  of  all  grades. 
There  is  another  advantage  in  drying:  When  un- 
graded fruit  is  piled  promiscuously  on  the  trays  it 
dries  unevenly  —  the  small  will  be  dry  enough  to 
remove  while  the  larger  fruit  will  yet  be  too  green. 
If  we  wait  until  it  is  sufficiently  evaporated  or  sun 
dried,  the  smaller  samples  will  have  become  as  hard 
as  bone  and  as  tough  as  leather.  Thus  grading  facili- 
tates drying,  secures  a  better  product  of  fruit,  and,  of 
course,  commands  a  correspondingly  better  price. 

Maturity. — Touching  the  proper  condition  of  ri|>e- 
ness  at  which  apricots  and  peaches  should  be  picked, 
is  rather  difficult  to  express  specifically  in  words. 
Generally  speaking,  apricots  and  peaches  should  lie 
'  full  rijKi,'  somewhat  more  than  '  hard  ripe,'  and 
yet  not  too  ripe.  Above  all  they  should  not  be  too 
green.  Unripe  or  green  fruit  produces  a  wretched 
article  of  dried  fruit,  while  over-rij*  fruit  is  apt  U> 
'  spread  '  and  presents  a  negligee  appearance  dried. 
It  will  not  retain  shape  and  form  so  well  as  that 
picked  just  at  the  right  time,  and,  of  course,  loses 
correspondingly  in  commercial  value.  From  a  purely 
utilitarian  point  of  view  it  is  wholesome,  and  not 
deleterious  as  an  article  of  food  like  the  under-ripe. 
Possibly  the  best  way  to  express  what  is  meant  by 
'full  ripe,'  is  to  say  when  the  fruit  has  attained  its 
full  bloom  and  lost  the  'hard  '  feeling  that  is  so  pro- 
nounced in  green  fruit;  it  presents  an  elasticity,  not  a 
soft  sensation  to  the  touch.  The  riper  it  can  be  had, 
and  yet  not  be  '  mushy,'  the  better. 

Handling. — Most  of  the  cutting  and  pitting  is 
done  by  hand.  The  fruit  should  be  cut  entirely 
around,  and  the  pit  deftly  thrown  or  lifted  out.  Under 
no  circumstances  squeeze  or  push  it  out,  thereby 
jamming  and  breaking  the  natural  formation  of  the 
pulp.  This  bad  practice  has  been  the  direct  cause  of 
lowering  the  grade  of  much  fruit  that  might  other- 
wise have  passed  for  prime  quality. 


Haviug  now  got  our  harvesting,  cutting,  and  pit- 
ting under  way,  trays  will  next  command  our  atten- 
tion. The  regulation  tray  is  3  by  3  ft.,  made  of  |-in. 
sugar  pine,  with  ends  of  inch  stuff  2  in.  in  depth,  and 
sides  of  J  in.  stuff  and  }  in.  in  depth.  These  trays  can 
conveniently  be  handled  by  one  man,  and  the  opening 
or  less  depth  to  the  sides  allows  the  free  and  full  cir- 
culation of  the  sulphur  fumes  when  applied.  These 
trays  can  be  used  either  stacked  by  themselves  or  put 
into  racks,  the  side  opening  affording  every  facility 
for  the  thorough  circulation  of  the  fumes.  In  filling 
the  trays  care  must  be  taken  to  lay  the  fruit  cut  side 
up  exposed  to  sun,  and  only  one  layer  to  each  tray. 
The  drying  grounds  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
and  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  securing  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  all  day.  The  length  of  time  it  requires  to 
properly  dry  the  fruit  largely  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  weather.  Along  the  Coast  it  generally  bike- 
from  4  to  5  days;  farther  inland,  where  the  air  is  drier 
and  the  sun  warmer,  less  time  is  of  course  necessary. 
Possibly  a  good  criterion  is  when  the  fruit  does  not 
feel  sticky  when  token  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
and  is  reasonably  pliable.  To  bone-dry  is  to  deterio- 
rate both  the  eating  and  selling  qualities  of  the  fruit, 
and  should  therefore  be  avoided.  From  the  trays  the 
fruit  should  be  sacked  ready  for  the  market;  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  do  this  while  the  sun  is 
shining,  as  then  there  is  less  liability  of  moths  and 
millers  laying  their  eggs  on  much  of  the  fruit.  Some 
growers  and  driers  observe  the  practice  of  sweating 
their  dried  fruit  before  sacking  for  market.  This  is 
done  by  removing  the  fruit  from  the  trays  and  putting 
it  into  bins  in  a  perfectly  dark  room.  This  keeps  out 
all  insects  and  'livens  up'  the  fruit,  making  it  pliable 
and  more  even  in  quality. 

Sixphi/ring. — So  far  I  have  made  no  allusion  to 
sulphuring.  On  this  subject  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  not  only  among  fruit  growers  but 
also  in  the  trade,  not  to  mention  the  learned  men  of 
medical  science  and  physics.  Most  growers,  however, 
believe  in  sulphuring  in  some  form  or  other.  That  it 
enhances  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  there  can  be  no 
question,  while  in  the  opinion  of  others  it  also  deterio- 
rates its  eating  qualities.  There  is  another  considera- 
tion, however,  in  favor  of  sulphuring,  and  that  is  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  repel  insects,  and  of  course  thereby 
lessens  the  chances  of  wormy  fruit.  As  fast  as  a  tray 
is  tilled  put  it  into  the  sulphuring  box,  and  when  the 
box  is  full,  ignite  a  small  teacupful  of  sulphur  under 
the  trays  of  cut  fruit,  close  tightly  and  let  it  remain 
two  hours.  I  se  sulphur  enough  so  that  when  the 
fruit  is  taken  from  the  sulphur  box  there  is  liquid  in 
each  half  where  the  pit  was  taken  out.  Probably  the 
most  important  part  of  the  drying  is  the  bleaching. 
For  this  the  best  sublimed  sulphur  should  be  used. 
It  is  in  evidence  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  bleach- 
ing can  be  done  by  applying  the  gas  to  the  freshly  cut 
fruit  without  injuring  the  flavor  to  a  material  degree, 
since  the  flavor  will  j>enetrate  from  the  inside  outward 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
what  naturally  belongs  to  the  bleached  exterior 
portion. 

Mr.  Tracy  Abbott,  who  has  had  some  15  years' 
experience  in  fruit  drying,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
small  amount  of  bleaching  is  desirable.  He  recom- 
mends about  l  lb.  of  sulphur  to  about  1,200  lb.  of 
green  fruit.  Specifically  he  uses  this  amount  to  about 
60  trays,  3  by  3  ft.  in  size,  and  estimates  that  on  the 
average  each  tray  contains  about  20  lb.  of  fruit.  His 
practice  is  to  allow  the  trays  to  remain  under  the 
influence  of  the  bleaching  not  less  than  three  hours. 
Others  say  less  time  will  do  equally  well.  One  fad 
must  be  strenuously  observed,  and  that  is  this:  The 
object  of  sulphuring  is  not  to  '  bleach  '  the  fruit,  but  to 
retain  its  natural  color  and  form.  Consequently  only 
a  sufficient  amount  should  be  applied  to  sear  up  the 
outside  of  the  fruit,  and  the  quicker  this  is  done  after 
it  has  been  cut  and  pitted,  the  better;  indeed,  if  the 
cut  fruit  can  be  possibly  put  under  the  influence  of  the 
sulphur  fumes  immediately  after  the  pit  has  t>een 
extracted,  the  best  results  will  l>e  obtained  at  the  least 
expense  of  its  eating  qualities. 

The  shrinkage  in  weight  due  to  drying  the  apricot 
and  peach,  in  pounds,  is  about  6.66  of  green  to  1  of 
dried  of  the  former,  and  6.01  of  green  to  1  of  dried  of 
the  latter.  Of  course,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
between  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  fruit,  and  also 
between  a  season  of  heavy  and  of  light  rainfall. 

[The  last  sentence  is  eminently  true.  We  think, 
however,  that  usually  the  product  of  dried  fruit  is  a 
little  higher  than  indicated. — Ed.] 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


The  Ostrich  Plume  Industry. 

Although  we  have  had  many  descriptions  of  this 
queen  of  the  poultry  industries  as  pursued  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  following  broad  statement  may  have  point- 
of  local  interest: 

More  than  200,000,000  ostrich  feathers  are  sold  in 
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retail  every  year  in  France.  In  Paris  alone  40,000 
women  and  girls  make  their  living  in  their  manu- 
facture.   They  earn  from  70  cents  to  $1.40  a  day. 

A  serious  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  entire 
profit  of  the  trade  for  France  by  raising  ostriches  and 
producing  the  plumes  on  French  soil.  The  experiment 
was  begun  five  years  ago. 

A  site  for  the  ostrich  farm  was  selected  just  outside 
Nice,  in  the  most  genial  climate  of  France.  It  is  still 
a  comparatively  small  affair,  but  an  assured  success. 

The  beginning  was  made  with  25  birds  imported 
from  California,  says  the  New  York  Sun.  Later 
seven  Abyssinian  ostriches  were  added.  These  are 
handsomer  than  the  South  African  breed  and  produce 
finer  plumes. 

The  32  birds  have  produced  150  others.  This  makes 
a  small  equipment  when  compared  with  the  Texas 
and  California  ranches,  not  to  speak  of  the  Cape 
farms,  where  it  is  estimated  there  are  350,000  ostriches 
in  captivity,  and  whence  15,000,000  plumes  are  ex- 
ported annually.  But  the  multiplication  of  the  flock 
is  likely  to  advance  by  rapid  stages. 

The  hen  ostriches  lay  eggs  twice  a  year;  good  ones 
produce  as  many  as  60  eggs.  It  is  true  that  out  of 
every  600  eggs  the  Nice  farm  only  calculates  on  bring- 
ing out  60  young  birds  to  maturity,  but  even  at  that 
the  management  counts  on  doubling  its  flock  every 
year.  As  the  ostrich  lives  about  80  years,  and  the 
oldest  bird  in  the  farm  is  only  60,  it  will  be  some  years 
before  any  death  rate  has  to  be  overcome. 

Already  the  farm  is  a  highly  profitable  investment. 
Twice  a  day  the  birds  are  fed  with  a  mixture  of 
chopped  hay,  maize  and  barley,  with  plenty  water. 

In  summer  baths  are  provided  for  them,  in  which 
they  take  great  delight.  In  the  pairing  season  the 
couples  are  fenced  in  together  to  prevent  the  bloody 
and  sometimes  fatal  combats  in  which  the  males 
engage  at  that  time. 

The  hens,  spoiled  by  the  instinct  of  the  burning 
sands  of  the  desert  from  which  they  originally  came, 
refuse  to  sit  on  their  eggs  at  all.  The  males  will  do 
so  from  four  to  eight  days,  at  night  only. 

As  a  result  the  eggs  have  to  be  placed  in  incubators. 
It  takes  42  days  to  hatch  them,  and  they  must  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  105  to  112^.  At  the  end  of  10 
days  the  sterile  eggs  can  be  detected  and  eliminated. 

The  chickens  are  hardly  bigger  than  a  partridge. 
They  are  covered  with  fluff  more  like  wool  than 
feathers.  They  spend  a  day  or  so  in  the  warmth  of 
the  incubator;  the  second  day  are  taken  into  the  sun 
for  a  while;  on  the  third  day  and  the  following  days, 
if  fine,  they  are  turned  loose  in  a  field  of  clover.  In 
addition  to  what  they  pick  up  they  are  fed  morning  and 
evening  on  chopped  meat.  Their  health  for  six 
weeks  is  extremely  precarious. 

At  the  age  of  about  two  years  the  young  ostrich  be- 
gins to  have  plumes  of  commercial  value.  Then  he  is 
plucked  like  his  elders  every  six  months.  The  pro- 
cess is  said  not  to  be  painful,  as  only  ripe  feathers  are 
taken — that  is  to  say,  feathers  which  are  almost  ready 
to  moult. 

Each  bird  yields  about  40  tail  feathers,  which  are 
the  most  highly  regarded,  and  48  wing  feathers. 
Each  plucking  of  a  bird  realizes  in  the  crude  state 
about  1,000  francs  or  $200. 

The  cost  of  feeding  an  ostrich  at  Nice  is  reckoned  at 
about  60  cents  a  mouth.  Counting  in  the  general  ex- 
pense of  the  plant,  the  cost  of  raising  the  birds,  labor 
and  all  other  expenditures,  the  outlay  on  each  bird  is 
about  70  francs  a  year,  or  $14.  As  it  produces  in  its 
two  pickings  $400  worth  of  feathers,  the  profit  is  $386 
a  year. 

When  the  manufacturer  buys  the  feathers  at  the 
farm  at  the  rate  of  about  $150  to  $180  a  pound,  they 
are  placed  in  mechanical  washing  machines  and  after 
an  elaborate  cleansing  the  cock  feathers  come  out  an 
immaculate  white.    The  hen  feathers  are  a  dull  gray. 

They  are  bleached  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but 
they  are  never  rated  as  highly  as  the  natural  white 
ones.  Dyeing  them  is  quite  an  art.  Those  which  are 
tipped  with  pink  or  some  other  fashionable  hue,  which 
grades  down  imperceptibly  to  the  pure  white,  are  pro- 
ducts of  a  hand  painting  process.  They  are  tinted  by 
expert  workmen  who  receive  $3  a  day. 

Outside  of  France  the  biggest  ostrich  plume  market 
in  the  world  is  about  the  London  docks.  The  annual 
sales  there  of  feathers  in  the  rough  state  are  said  to  be 
$6,000,000. 

Finished  plumes  sell  in  France  at  from  $2  to  $10  for 
ordinary  specimens.  Fine  ones,  however,  run  much 
higher,  and  $40  is  a  common  enough  price.  For  ex- 
traordinary samples  there  is  no  rule.  They  fetch  all 
sorts  of  fancy  prices. 

Some  of  the  finest  plumes  in  the  world  are  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  worn  in  the  hair  as  a  feature  of 
court  dress.  Queen  Victoria  had  a  set  of  plumes  val- 
ued at  $4,000.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught  is  said  to 
have  a  set  that  cost  $1,000.  Some  ladies  collect 
ostrich  plumes,  and  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland  is  said 
to  have  plumes  worth  $2,000. 

There  is  no  waste  in  the  trade  now.  All  small 
fragments  of  feathers,  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  farm, 
are  used  to  manufacture  feather  furs.  Boas,  stoles, 
tippets,  and  capes  are  made  of  what  was  once  thrown 
away  as  refuse.  Some  feather  capes  sell  in  Paris  as 
high  as  $400. 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


Pacific  Coast  Mutton  and  Lamb  Industry. 

Mutton  would  be  permanently  in  the  category  of 
luxuries,  says  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  but  for  the  range 
supply.  This  is  the  inception  of  the  season  and  until 
snow  flies  next  winter  the  ovine  wealth  of  the  north- 
western plains  will  move  in  vast  numbers  toward 
Eastern  markets.  Ostensibly  the  range  mutton  season 
was  inaugurated  several  months  ago  by  Texas,  but  the 
Lone  Star  State,  once  a  heavy  producer  of  wool  and 
mutton,  no  longer  figures  conspicuously  in  the  supply 
of  the  nation.  Texas  is  the  one  State  where  the  cattle- 
man all  but  put  the  sheep  interest  out  of  business. 
Years  ago,  when  Texas  was  full  of  sheep,  its  product 
fairly  glutted  northern  markets,  frequently  selling  for 
less  than  freight.  What  sheep  Texas  sends  to  market, 
however,  have  undergone  notable  improvement  in 
recent  years.  Formerly  the  Texas  wether  was  a 
runty  thing  with  wool  only  on  its  back  and  weighing 
70  to  80  pounds;  now  it  has  been  bred  up  to  85  and  90 
pounds.  Ultimately,  when  the  settlement  of  Texas  is 
accomplished,  it  will  be  the  greatest  sheep-breeding 
ground  in  the  country,  the  climate  being  ideal  for 
raising  early  lambs.  This  year  owing  to- dry  weather 
but  few  fat  muttons  came  from  Texas,  but  Arizona 
yearlings  sold  for  $7.10  at  Kansas  City,  wethers  $6.30 
and  spring  lambs  $9.25(^9.30 — prices  calculated  to 
make  the  sheepman  of  old  weep  when  he  recalls  the 
days  when  his  commission  man  frequently  wired  him 
to  send  a  draft  for  the  deficiency  between  what  his 
stock  realized  and  the  freight  bill. 

The  Gazette  continues,  bringing  the  situation  nearer 
to  the  coast:  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  vast  im- 
provement has  been  accomplished  in  recent  years  by 
the  use  of  pure-bred  rams.  There  are  spots  in  the 
Southwest,  notably  Arizona,  where  lambs  can  be  made 
grass  fat,  but  in  the  major  portion  of  the  range  country 
it  is  a  breeding  rather  than  a  maturing  proposition. 
New  Mexican  lambs  are  mainly  used  to  fill  Colorado 
feedlots,  and  more  than  half  the  range  production  of 
both  sheep  and  lambs  reaches  the  butcher  via  the  feed- 
lot  route.  Idaho  and  Washington  are  notable  excep- 
tions, and  from  those  States  comes  the  bulk  of  the  fat 
ones  that  reach  Chicago  and  Omaha  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  Utah  furnishes  a  few  fat  lambs  and 
flockmasters  with  grazing  privileges  on  Indian  reser- 
vations are  able  to  ignore  feeder  demand,  but  the  bulk 
of  Oregon,  WTyoming  and  Montana  product  is  matured 
elsewhere  than  on  the  breeding  ground.  Each  suc- 
ceeding season,  however,  finds  the  butcher  less  insist- 
ent as  to  weight  and  finish  in  the  lambs  he  buys. 
Every  year  he  encroaches  further  on  the  thin  or  feeder 
end  of  the  crop  and  makes  the  first  cost  of  what  the 
finisher  cures  more  oppressive.  The  American  public 
is  a  voracious  consumer  of  lamb,  not  sheep,  and  side- 
steps heavy  mutton  with  persistency.  Although 
market  receipts  have  increased  phenomenally  in  a 
numerical  sense  in  recent  years,  the  statistician  cannot 
find  a  corresponding  gain  in  pounds  of  product.  The 
two-year-old  wether  weighing  120  pounds  has  been 
displaced  in  popularity  by  the  lamb  weighing  60  or  62 
pounds,  consequently  2,000  head  under  the  new  order 
of  things  furnish  no  more  meat  than  1,000  sheep  did 
formerly. 

With  the  subsidence  of  the  southwestern  movement 
and  California  taking  most  of  Arizona's  output  this 
year,  Eastern  butchers  await  with  ill-concealed  im- 
patience initial  arrivals  from  Washington  and  Idaho 
which  usually  reach  Chicago  late  in  June.  Feedlots 
having  been  practically  exhausted  meanwhile,  mutton 
soars  to  a  high  level,  this  year's  altitude  eclipsing  all 
previous  market  performances.  This  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  the  '  gap.'  Early  arrivals  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  yearlings  and  dry  ewes,  usually  fetch  stiff 
prices.  Last  season  the  initial  prices  on  yearlings  was 
$6.85;  this  year  $6.50  took  first  arrivals  and  dry  ewes 
sold  at  $5.85.  A  month  hence  the  northwestern  range 
will  be  loading  freely  and  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber most  of  the  good  lamb  purveyed  by  Eastern 
butchers  will  be  the  Idaho  article,  the  best  made. 
Later  Wyoming  and  Utah  will  contribute  a  sprinkling 
of  fat  ones  and  an  army  of  feeders. 

Derision  greeted  the  apostle  of  improvement  when 
he  began  his  missionary  work  in  the  West  a  decade 
ago.  Mutton  was  then  unpopular  and  rarely  eaten. 
Cooking  charged  the  atmosphere  with  wool-house 
aroma  and  left  an  offensive  woolly  taste  in  the  mouths 
of  those  mutton  lovers  who  possessed  sufficient  per- 
sistency to  eat  it.  "  When  I  first  talked  to  Idaho 
people  on  the  desirability  of  using  Lincoln,  Oxford, 
Cotswold,  Hampshire,  and  Shropshire  rams  they 
jeered  me,"  said  one  of  these  apostles.  "But  they 
soon  realized  the  possibilities  of  the  breeding-up  policy 
and  in  the  work  of  improvement  Idaho  has  been  con- 
spicuously a  leader.  That  campaign  has  popularized 
mutton  with  the  American  people  and  created  a  profit- 
able market  for  range  product.  Ten  years  ago  most  of 
the  Western  lambs  reaching  Chicago  were  wrinkly 


little  Merinos  that  made  mutton  that  people  swore  at. 
Since  then  the  coarse-wool  ram  has  effected  the  trans- 
formation and  converted  American  mutton  into  a 
much  prized  article." 

Each  section  of  the  range  country  contributes  to  the 
aggregate  supply  a  cross  that  can  be  readily  identified 
by  the  experienced  market  man.  Lying  just  west  of 
Chicago  are  large  areas  of  pasture  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recuperating  range  muttons  after  their  long 
journey  half  way  across  the  continent  before  sending 
them  to  the  butcher.  Here  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  product  of  different  ranges  may  be  observed. 
New  Mexico  sends  a  stock  based  on  the  old  Mexican 
sheep  crossed  with  Rambouillet,  Shropshire,  and  Lin- 
coln blood.  Arizonas  are  beginning  to  show  black 
faces  profusely,  the  basic  stock  being  Merinos  crossed 
with  Shropshires.  In  Washington  and  Oregon  Lin- 
coln and  Cotswold  rams  have  been  extensively  bred  on 
native  Merino  ewes,  the  progeny  shearing  as  much 
wool  as  a  pure-bred  Merino,  while  the  staple  is  an  inch 
longer,  fetching  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  more.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  new  sheep  weigh  20  pounds  more  than 
the  old  style  when  it  goes  to  the  butcher,  the  increase 
representing  clear  profit.  Wool  condition  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  is  making  steady  improvement.  In 
Idaho  the  fine- wool  Western  ewe  has  been  crossed 
with  Shropshires,  Lincolns,  Oxfords,  Cotswolds,  and 
Hampshires,  until  a  lamb  of  ideal  quality  has  been 
produced.  Utah  has  made  progress  along  the  same 
lines  as  Idaho.  Nevada  and  California  had  nothing 
but  heavy-hided  Merino  ewes  a  few  years  ago,  but 
crossing  up  has  materially  changed  the  appearance  of 
flocks  in  both  States.  California  is  no  longer  the  factor 
in  mutton  and  wool  production  that  it  was,  however, 
although  Pacific  Coast  cities  consume  more  mutton  per 
capita  than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  [This 
is  a  statement  which  California  farmers  should  think 
hard  about.] 

Oregon  occupies  the  same  relationship  to  the  sheep 
industry  that  Texas  does  to  the  cattle  trade  ;  it  is  an 
ideal  breeding  ground  from  which  the  flocks  that 
populate  Montana  and  Wyoming  ranges  are  repleted 
each  year.  The  bulk  of  Oregon's  product  is  sold  to 
Montana  and  Wyoming  in  April  and  May,  transferred 
to  new  pastures  and  carried  one  or  two  seasons  for  the 
wool  or,  in  the  case  of  ewes,  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Every  year  Oregon  ships  300,000  to  500,000 
yearlings  and  ewes  in  this  manner.  During  the  days 
of  depression  the  initial  cost  was  as  low  as  $1.59  per 
head  and  then  they  lost  money,  but  recently  $2.75(3  :'» 
has  been  paid  in  Washington.  Neither  Wyoming  nor 
Montana  is  a  producer  of  fat  lambs,  grass  on  those 
ranges  being  dry  and  lacking  the  succulence  needed  to 
furnish  the  milk  that  makes  a  lamb  develop  during 
the  early  stage  of  its  career.  Wyoming  and  Montana 
were  intended  by  nature  as  breeding  grounds.  They 
can  fatten  old  sheep,  but  outside  a  few  good  lambs 
from  reservation  pastures,  the  bulk  of  their  young 
stuff  goes  to  feedlots.  Idaho's  supremacy  in  the  fat- 
lamb  market  is  due  to  its  excellent  mountain  grazing. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  annual  movement  of 
grass  muttons  toward  Eastern  markets  will  be  well 
under  way ;  by  September  it  will  reach  its  height  and 
the  first  blasts  of  winter  will  witness  the  tail  end  of 
the  run  going  to  feedlots  in  the  cornbelt,  there  to  be 
shaped  into  winter  and  spring  supply.  But  for  the 
range  country  there  would  be  no  fat  mutton  during  the 
summer,  and  feedlots  that  produce  the  winter  supply 
would  have  no  material  to  work  with. 

Changes  of  revolutionary  nature  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  The  trailing  sheep  band,  prin- 
cipal cause  of  war  between  cattle  and  sheep  interests, 
has  disappeared  from  the  landscape,  its  nomadic 
habits  being  impossible  under  new  conditions.  In 
years  gone  by  it  was  the  custom  to  start  these  trailing 
bands  from  points  as  far  distant  as  Oregon  in  the 
spring,  traveling  clear  to  Nebraska,  where  they  went 
into  feedlots  in  the  fall,  showing  actual  gains  in 
weight. 

Inauguration  of  this  range  mutton  season  finds  the 
grower  fairly  reveling  in  prosperity,  and  more  money 
will  go  back  to  the  West  in  exchange  for  wool  and 
mutton  this  year  than  ever  before.  When  the  busi- 
ness was  staggering  under  the  heavy  hand  of  depres- 
sion common  prices  at  Chicago  for  range  lambs  were 
$4  to  $4.25  ;  yearlings,  $3.25  to  $3.50  ;  wethers,  $2  to 
$2.75;  and  ewes,  1  any  old  price,'  to  use  vernacular, 
$2  to  $2.25  per  cwt.  having  bought  them  by  the  thou- 
sand. Prospectively  the  market  during  the  season 
now  opening  is  on  a  $7.50  to  $8  basis  for  lambs,  $6  to 
$6.50  for  yearlings,  $5  to  $5.50  for  wethers,  and  $5  to 
$5.25  for  ewes — prices  that  ought  to  put  the  credit  of 
any  sheep  producer  above  question  and  insure  him  a 
profuse  exhibition  of  glad  hand  whenever  he  visits 
his  banker. 


Throughout  the  great  semi-arid  and  arid  region 
comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Nevada  there  are  extensive  surface  deposits  of  salt, 
some  of  which  are  associated  with  bodies  of  water, 
while  others  are  not.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  salt  is  won  from  the  brine  by  simple  open-air 
evaporation  in  great  shallow  artificial  ponds,  care 
being  exercised  not  to  allow  the  bitter  salts  of  the 
lake  waters  to  precipitate. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Fatherland. 

Where  is  the  true  man's  fatherland? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  born  ? 

Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  such  scant  borders  to  be  spanned  ? 

O  yes,  his  fatherland  must  be, 

•As  the  blue  heaven,  wide  and  free  ! 

Is  it  alone  where  freedom  is, 
Where  God  is  God  and  man  is  man  ? 
Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 

For  the  soul's  love  of  home  than  this? 
O  yes,  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven,  wide  and  free! 

Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 
Joy's  myrtle  wreath,  or  sorrow's  gyves, 
Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 

After  a  life  more  true  and  fair, 
There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace 
grand, 

His  is  the  world-wide  fatherland  ! 

Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 
Where'er  one  man  may  help  another — 
Thank   God    for   such    a  birthright, 
brother — 
That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine, 
There  is   the  true  man's  birthplace 
grand, 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland  ! 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


Bride,  Groom,  and  Auto. 


They  ran  downstairs  amidst  the  cus- 
tomary scatter  of  riee  and  plunged  into 
the  automobile  which  was  to  be  their 
bridal  ear.  On  the  back  of  the  convey- 
ance a  new  trunk  was  strapped,  all  aflut- 
ter with  white  ribbon.-. 

The  bride  wore  a  blue  automobile  coat 
and  veil,  and  looked  the  picture  of  hap- 
piness, as  the  groom  seated  himself  at 
her  side,  while  the  cling,  cling  of  their 
bell  gave  warning  of  departure. 

For  ten  days  these  two  people  meant 
to  tour  the  country  in  their  brand-new 
automobile,  a  wedding  present  from  the 
bride's  Uncle  Toby,  who  was  an  enthu- 
siast on  the  sport. 

A  ahout  of  farewell  went  up  from  the 
onlookers,  as  the  machine,  after  a  pre- 
liminary tremble,  glided  rapidly  down 
the  driveway  and  out  on  the  high 
road,  the  bride  waving  her  handker- 
chief until  they  were  specks  in  the 
dusty  distance. 

A  farmer,  riding  leisurely  along, 
perched  upon  a  load  of  hay,  grinned 
appreciatively  as  he  noticed  the  flutter- 
ing ribbons  upon  the  trunk. 

Lon  A  verdale  stopped  the  automobile 
with  a  jerk. 

"I'll  take  those  rags  off  before  we  get 
arrested  for  lunacy,"  he  said,  and  the 
tones  of  his  voice  U'tokened  wrath. 

"Why,  dear,  what  is  the  matter?" 
The  bride  turned  astonished  eyes  iq>on 
her  newly  made  husband. 

"Matter  enough,"  he  grumbled.  "Of 
all  the  foolish  carryings  on  I  ever  partic- 
ipated in!  I  can't  see  why,  because 
people  decide  to  get  married,  all  their 
friends  should  combine  tu  make  fools  of 
them." 

Mrs.  Averdale  looked  grieved  and 
her  lips  quivered. 

"And  I  thought  we  had  such  a  lovely 
wedding,"  she  said  plaintively. 

Lou  gave  a  vicious  pull  at  one  of  the 
white  satin  ribbons,  which  was  in  a 
hard  knot, 

"Plainly  we  do  not  agree  in  our  ideas 
of  a  good  time,"  he  remarked  grimly. 

"Oh,  Lon!"  There  were  tears  on  the 
bride's  eyelashes,  I  thought  we  were 
so  congenial  and  felt  just  alike  in  every 
way." 

"Well,  we  don't,"  he  returned  decid- 
edly. 

"I  think  you  are  just  as  unkind  as 
you  can  be,"  she  cried. 

"Of  course  it  is  my  fault  if  I  cannot 
enjoy  flummery  and  foolishness,"  he 
retorted,  flinging  away  the  last  scrap  of 
decoration  and  getting  into  the  automo- 
bile. 

Mrs.  Averdale's  eyes  blazed  at  this. 

"I  won't  be  spoken  to  in  such  a  tone, 
and  on  my  wedding  day,  too,"  she  ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

Mr.  Averdale  bent  over  the  steer- 
ing gear  and  made  no  response. 


"Lon,  I  want  you  to  apologize  im- 
mediately." 

"Confound  it!"  cried  the  man. 
"Lon!" 

"Well,  the  thing  won't  start,  and  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  it." 

"That  does  not  excuse  your  using  such 
language  before  me." 

"Keep  still,  can't  you?  Don't  you 
see  I  have  trouble  enough  on  my  hands 
without  your  nagging?" 

"Nagging!  Lon  Averdale,  I  tell  you 
I  won't  endure*  such  treatment." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
he  inquired  sarcastically.  "It  is  pretty 
early  in  the  game  to  go  home  to  your 
mother." 

"I'll  show  you  what  I  shall  do.  I 
am  no  meek,  quiet  little  creature,  to 
Submit  to  any  kind  of  treatment." 

"I  should  say  not,"  groaned  the 
young  man,  "but  won't  you  keep  still? 
Can't  you  see  I  am  bothered  to  death?" 

"1  never  saw  you  like  that  l>efore." 

"I  have  never  tried  to  run  these  fool 
machines  alone  before." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  it?"  she 
demanded,  as  the  vehicle  commenced  to 
bubble  and  chuckle,  as  though  laughing 
at  their  discomfiture. 

Lon  Averdale  sprang  to  the  ground, 
and  opening  a  lid  in  the  front  of  the  con- 
Neva  nee,  he  poked  frantically  at  the 
machinery. 

"I  can't  do  a  thing  with  it,"  he 
groaned. 

"Perhaps  it  needs  water,"  suggested 
the  bride. 

"And  the  last  house  we  passed  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  back." 

"We  can't  stay  here  all  night,"  said 
Mrs.  Averdale  disconsolately. 

"I  shall  have  to  walk  back  and  see  if 
I  can  get  some  one  to  help  me.  Most 
people  know  about  automobiles  now  a- 
days, even  farmers." 

Mrs.  Averdale,  left  alone  in  the  silent 
afternoon  sunlight,  passed  through  sev- 
eral stages  of  indignation  and  self  pity. 
Finally  for  lack  of  something  better  to 
do,  she  l>egan  to  handle  the  levers  and 
steering  gear  of  the  automobile. 

Suddenly,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, the  machine  began  to  move. 
Slowly  it  glided  forward  along  the 
smooth,  w  hite  road. 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  lady  trium- 
phantly, "I  knew  it  was  all  stupidity 
on  his  part.  It  is  simple  as  A  H  ('. 
Then  suddenly,  with  a  cheery  chug, 
chug,  the  huge  vehicle  began  to  whirl 
more  rapidly. 

Mrs.  Averdale  caught  her  breath 
with  a  gasp. 

"I  must  turn  around  and  go  back 
after  Lon,"  she  thought,  then  as  she 
surveyed  the  complicated  running  gear, 
a  tremor  shook  her  soul.  What  should 
she  do  to  stop  it?  The  thought  that  if 
she  touched  the  wrong  handle  the  en- 
tire concern  might  explode  sent  the  col- 
or from  her  face. 

Wildly  Laura  Averdale  gazed  around 
in  search  of  possible  aid.  A  black  speck 
in  the  far  distance  brought  her  a  faint 
hope.  As  she  drew  nearer  the  speck 
resolved  itself  into  a  man. 

Laura  waved  her  hands  frantically 
Ik  fore  she  was  within  hailing  distance. 

The  man  paused  and  regarded  her  in 
astonishment. 

"I  can't  stop!  I  can't  stop!"  shrieked 
the  unhappy  bride. 

Instantly  the  stranger  realized  her 
predicament. 

"Turn  the  big  w  heel,"  he  shouted  as 
she  whizzed  past. 

Laura  stared  at  the  mechanism.  Sure 
enough  there  was  a  big  wheel  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  her.  Obediently  she 
turned  it,  and  the  automobile  bounded 
forward.  She  had  turned  it  the  wrong 
w  ay.  Hastily  she  pulled  it  in  the  op- 
posite  direction,  and  to  her  keen  delight 
the  vehicle  commenced  to  move  more 
slowly.  Laura  exerted  all  her  strength 
and  bore  the  wheel  over  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  bringing  the  machine  to  an 
abrupt  standstill,  whereupon  she  fell 
back,  limp  with  relief. 

Before  she  recovered  her  rescuer 
came  running  up  breathlessly. 

••How  did  you  ever  happen  to  be  run 
away  with  in  this  fashion?"  he  de- 
manded. 

Mrs.  Averdale  explained  tearfully. 
"I  suppose  my  husband  is  worried  to 


death,  and  wondering  what  has  become 
of  me,"  she  moaned. 

"You  must  go  back  and  find  him," 
suggested  the  stranger. 

"Not  in  this  awful  machine,"  she 
cried.  "I  shall  have  to  walk,  and  I 
have  come  miles  and  miles."  Whereat 
she  broke  down  and  wept  copiously. 

The  young  man  looked  obviously  em- 
barrassed. 

"I  don't  see  anything  for  me  to  do 
but  to  get  in  and  take  you  back  until  w  e 
find  your  husband,"  he  said  diffidently. 

"Oh,  w  ill  you?"  Laura  seized  eagerly 
at  this  offer  of  assistance. 

"It  will  give  me  much  pleasure,"  he 
returned  politely,  at  the  same  time  step- 
ping into  the  automobile,  proceeding  to 
back  it  and  turn  around  with  an  exper- 
ienced hand. 

"Now,"  he  said,  as  they  started  back 
along  the  straight  country  road,  "if  you 
tell  me  when  we  reach  the  neigborhood 
whore  your  husband  left  you,  I  will  go 
very  slow  so  that  we  shall  be  sure  not 
to  pass  the  house  where  he  sought  as- 
sistance." 

"I  think  I  shall  know  the  place  when 
we  come  to  it,"  returned  Laura  doubt- 
fully, staring  hard  at  the  trees  and 
houses  along  the  roadside. 

They  drove  onward  in  silence  for 
some  time,  when  the  stranger  remarked. 
"We  have  conn;  quite  a  distance." 

The  tears  rose  to  Mrs.  Averdale's 
eyes. 

"How  do  you  expect  me  to  know 
w  here  he  stopped.  Of  course  I  was  not 
paying  any  attention  to  where  we  were. 
He  ought  to  be  out  on  the  road  watch- 
ing for  us." 

"More  likely  he  is  trying  to  get  some 
conveyance  with  which  to  follow  you," 
replied  her  companion. 

They  whirled  onward  for  a  long  dis- 
tance in  silence.  The  evening  shadows 
l>egan  to  fall  across  the  afternoon's 
brightness. 

Suddenly  Laura  grasped  the  stranger's 
arm.  "Oh,"  she  cried,  "please  turn 
around  immediatly,  we  are  almost  hark 
home,  and  some  of  the  guests  may  pass 
US  at  any  minute.  I  wouldn't  meet 
them  for  anything." 

The  stranger  who  W88  unaw  are  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  bride,  looked  his 
astonishment. 

"Your  friends  would  surely  be  glad  to 
come  to  your  assistance,"  he  suggested. 

"Oh,  no,  no.  We  must  find  my  hus- 
band. We  must  find  him,  I  tell  you. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary.  You  do  not 
understand." 

The  young  man  wondered  if  this 
stray  lady,  whom  he  had  encountered 
upon  the  public  highway,  could  be 
slightly  deranged,  but  as  she  seemed  so 
extremely  excited,  he  turned  again  and 
started  back  along  the  way  they  had 
come. 

Mrs.  Averdale  trembled. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  cried,  "oh,  dear, 
those  people  coining  were  the  Posters, 
and  I  am  sure  they  recognized  me,  they 
seemed  so  astonished." 

At  that  instant  a  shout  from  the  road- 
side startled  her  into  alertness, 

"There  he  is,  there  he  is!"  she  cried, 

seizing  her  c  panion's  arm.  "Stop, 

stop  at  once." 

The  stranger  threw  over  the  steering 
wheel  with  all  his  strength,  but  the 
automobile  continued  steadily  upon  its 
hurried  way. 

"Oh,  you  must  stop,  I  tell  you. 
What  will  he  think?"  moaned  the  dis- 
tressed bride. 

Meanwhile  a  bareheaded  and  dishev- 
eled young  man  was  madly  pursuing 
the  runaway  vehicle,  shouting  ana- 
themas at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  until  the 
machine  hastened  out  of  hearing  dis- 
tance. 

The  situation  was  so  desperate  that 
the  bride  broke  down  entirely. 

"Now,  what  am  I  to  do?"  she  wept. 
"That  w  as  my  husband.  We  were  only 
married  three  hours  ago,  and  now  he 
thinks  I  am  running  away  from  him 
with  someone  else.  He  is  frightfully 
jealous  and  will  probably  kill  you  if  he 
ever  catches  you." 

"Pleasant  prospect  that,"  muttered 
the  stranger  between  clenched  teeth. 
"That  comes  from  helping  lost  females 
in  distress.    1  wish  I  had  let  you  get 


out  of  your  difficulty  as  best  you  could 
alone." 

"I  wish  yen  had,"  returntd  I^aura 
ungraciously. 

For  what  seemed  like  hours  to  the 
frightened  little  bride,  they  swept  on- 
ward, while  shadows  closed  about  them 
and  night  settled  close. 

It  seemed  to  I^aura's  overstrained  im- 
agination, that  she  should  have  to  con- 
tinue thus  through  all  eternity,  Whirling 
through  dim  space  beside  a  strange 
man. 

she  w  as  cold  and  hungry  and  worn 
out  with  excitement. 

Suddenly  her  companion  uttered  a 
cluck  of  satisfaction. 

"We  are  running  down,"  he  said 
gladly.  "The  water  must  be  giving 
out." 

"Thank  goodness!"  Laura  exclaimed 
fervently,  and  then  she  began  to  cry 
again. 

"I  don't  see  any  use  in  doing  that," 
said  the  young  man  savagely.  I  am  as 
badly  off  as  you  are.  My  wife  will  be 
crazy  with  anxiety  because  I  am  out  so 
late." 

They  came  to  a  standstill  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  surrounded  by  the 
blackness  of  midnight. 

"What  can  we  do  now?"  w  himpered 
Laura. 

At  that  instant  the  night  air  com- 
menced to  throb  with  a  strange  vibra- 
tion. 

"Listen!"  exclaimed  the  man.  "It  is 
another  automobile.  We  must  get  them 
to  help  us.  They  are  coming  at  an 
awful  rate  of  speed  too.  I  shall  have  to 
signal  them  in  some  way,  or  they  will 
run  over  us  in  the  darkness."  Thereupon 
he  began  to  shout,  light  matches  and 
wave  his  laprobe. 

The  other  vehicle  came  to  a  vocifer- 
ous pause  a  few  feet  distant. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  of  an  auto- 
mobile w  reck,  or  a  runaway  machine?" 
shouted  an  excited  male  voice. 

"lx>n!"  screamed  Laura  wildly. 

"My  wife!"  cried  the  man,  springing 
from  his  conveyance  and  rushing  to 
her  side. 

"Oh,  Laura;  I  will  never  be  so  cross 
to  you  again.  Was  I  really  so  bad  that 
you  wanted  to  get  away  from  me?" 

"Lon!  Ijon!  I  have  been  nearly  crazy 
for  fear  that  you  would  never  forgive 
my  temper,  and  then  this  dreadful  acci- 
dent." 

They  were  talking  simultaneously. 

Incoherent  explanations  and  some 
laughter  followed,  but  an  hour  later  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  found  themselves 
alone  at  last  in  a  tiny  chamber  of  a 
country  inn. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
automobile?"  inquired  Laura  wearily. 

"<;ive  it  away  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  if  we  can  find  anyone  to  ac- 
cept it,"  napped  Lon.  We  will  make 
the  rest  of  our  wedding  journey  like  or- 
dinary folks,  in  a  railroad  train." 

"And  we  meant  to  be  so  original," 
sighed  the  bride. 

"Well,  we  have  succeeded,"  returned 
her  husband  grimly. 


I  pen  the  grass  the  mist-wreaths  lie; 

Above  the  mist,  spread  thick  and  far, 
The  hurrying  rain  cloud,  gray  and  swift; 
Hut  a  star  shines  through  a  wind-rent 
rift; 

The  blue  sky  just  beyond  the  star, 
And  God's  above  the  sky. 

— C.  D.  Robinson. 


Sick-Room  "Don'ts." 

Don't  appear  anxious,  however  great 
your  anxiety. 

Don't  be  unmindful  of  yourself  if  you 
are  in  the  responsible  position  of  nurse. 
To  do  faithful  work  you  must  have 
proper  food  and  stated  hours  of  rest. 

Don't  forget  that  kindness  and  tender- 
ness are  needful  to  successful  nursing. 
Human  nature  longs  to  be  soothed  and 
comforted  on  all  occasions  when  it  is 
out  of  tune. 

Don't  permit  currents  of  air  to  blow 
upon  the  patient.  An  open  fireplace  is 
an  excellent  means  of  ventilation.  The 
current  may  l>e  tested  by  burning  a 
piece  of  paper  in  front. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 


PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 


POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


Getting  Back  to  Grandpa's  House. 

I'd  rather  be  to  grandpa's  house 

Than  any  place  I  know; 
For  grandpa  says  I  am  his  boy 

And  grandma  loves  me  so. 
When  I  get  down  to  grandpa's  house 

You  bet  I'll  make  things  hum  ; 
There  won't  be  no  one  then  lo  say 

"  Now,  sonny,  stop  that  drum." 

I'll  go  barefooted  in  the  grass 

And  do  just  as  I  please  ; 
I'll  paddle  in  mud  puddles  and 

I'll  climb  the  biggest  tree  ; 
I'll  slide  down  all  the  banisters, 

I'll  shin  up  every  door  ; 
I  won't  be  scolded  when  I  track 

Up  grandma's  kitchen  floor. 

When  I  get  down  to  grandpa's  house 

I'll  be  a  boy  again. 
Folks  ain't  afraid  of  freckles  there, 

Nor  bother  'bout  the  rain. 
I'll  ride  the  horses  bareback  and 

I'll  walk  on  every  fence  ; 
•  No  one'll  scold  me  when  I  tear 

My  pants — gee,  that's  immense  ! 

I'd  rather  be  to  grandpa's  house — 

Because  I  have  such  fun. 
And  I'll  be  awful  sorry  when 

Vacation  time  is  done. 
I'll  soon  be  down  to  grandpa's  house, 

And  be  a  boy  once  more, 
Where  I  won't  get  no  scolding  when 

I  track  up  grandma's  floor. 

— Horace  Seymour  Keller. 


Renovating  Furniture. 


The  chief  reason  why  so  many  people 
fail  in  cleaning  furniture  coverings,  etc., 
is  that  they  are  too  economical  in  the  use 
of  naphtha.  It  must  literally  be  poured 
on  to  be  at  all  effective.  If  the  chair  or 
sofa  to  be  cleansed  is  placed  in  the  breeze 
— out  of  doors  or  by  an  open  window — 
the  naphtha  will  evaporate  very  quickly 
and  every  vestige  of  moths  will  be  de- 
stroyed. If  the  articles  are  to  be  left  in 
the  house,  they  may  be  wrapped  in 
sheets  tightly  pinned  around  them.  This 
keeps  a  certain  amount  of  the  odor  in 
the  furniture  for  a  long  time  and  ren- 
ders it  doubly  sale 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  no  light  of  any  kind  must  be  taken 
into  the  rooms  while  the  naphtha- 
cleaned  articles,  recently  finished,  are 
there.  The  inflammable  nature  of 
naphtha  vapor  makes  it  exceedingly 
dangerous  when  brought  near  a  fiame. 

Cushions,  carpets  and  wool  draperies 
may  safely  be  cleaned  in  this  way,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  throw  all 
draperies  over  a  line  in  the  yard,  open 
the  windows,  remove  the  wrapping  from 
the  furniture,  and  let  the  breeze  have  a 
full  sweep  through  the  rooms  for  a  day 
or  two.  Then  there  will  be  no  offensive 
smell,  and  the  furniture  may  be  used 
with  perfect  safety,  so  far  as  danger 
from  fire  is  concerned. 


To  Wash  Ribbons. 

For  washing  white,  delicate-colored 
or  lingerie  ribbons,  try  the  following 
(keep  a  bottle  of  soap  jelly  on  hand  all 
the  time  for  the  purpose,  made  by  boil- 
ing soap  in  a  little  water,  any  good 
white  soap  answering  this  purpose) : 
First,  wet  the  ribbon  in  cold  water  and 
lay  on  a  flat  surface — the  marble  slab  of 
the  wash-basin  being  a  good  place.  Wet 
a  little  of  the  soap  jelly  With  cold  water 
and  scrub  the  ribbon  with  tooth  or  nail 
brush  until  all  soil  is  gone.  Always 
scrub  lengthwise  of  the  ribbon  and  keep 
flat  to  the  surface,  not  allowing  it  to 
wrinkle.  Rinse  in  several  cold  waters, 
holding  by  one  end  and  dipping  up  and 
down  until  the  water  is  clear.  Wind 
upon  a  bottle  while  dripping,  taking 
care  that  the  ribbons  are  without  wrin- 
kles, or  paste  them  with  cold  water 
upon  the  window  pane,  using  the  brush 
to  smooth  them  fiat.  Always  dry  in  the 
shade.  When  dry,  clip  off  the  frayed 
ends. 


Whoever  would  strike  effective 
strokes  for  truth  and  ideas  must  be 
afoot  often  and  early  to  impart  the 
stuff  of  things  into  his  thoughts;  we 
must  take  the  seasons  into  us  if  we  will 
live  in  earnest  and  take  life  with  the 
zest  that  life  is. — Thortau. 


Don't  Worry. 

Most  people,  when  things  do  not  go 
along  smoothly,  worry.  Not  only  that, 
they  find  fault,  and  the  more  strenuous 
of  them  swear.  If  there  isn't  anything 
tangible  to  abuse  or  fret  over,  this  class 
of  citizens  deplores  the  hot  weather  in 
summer,  the  inclement  or  wet  weather 
in  winter,  and  grunts  its  disapproval  of 
any  kind  of  weather  in  the  spring  and 
fall.  When  the  weather  suits  them, 
women  are  prone  to  coyly  discuss  their 
neighbors  —  always,  of  course,  behind 
their  backs. 

What's  the  use  of  this  abuse;  abuse 
not  alone  of  one's  neighbors  and  of  the 
weather  man,  but  in  greater  measure 
abuse  of  one's  own  peace  of  mind  and 
body  ?  Theosophy  and  Christian  Science 
are  not  the  only  panaceas  for  health, 
wealth  and  happiness.  Self-contentment 
and  the  philosophy  which  ignores  per- 
sonal discomforts  or  misfortunes  is  the 
prime  factor  making  for  real  happiness 
on  this  mundane  sphere. 

A  man  is  foolish  to  worry,  and  more 
foolish  to  annoy  his  fellows  with  tales  of 
self-bother.  "  Laugh,  and  the  world 
laughs  with  you;  weep,  and  you  weep 
alone,"  is  a  pretty  safe  maxim  to  follow, 
for  it  is  the  truth,  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  human  life  and  hap- 
piness is  based;  one  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid  from  the  viewpoint  of  experi- 
ence— and  experience  is  the  best  teacher. 

When  a  man,  or  a  woman  either, 
worries  and  frets,  what  does  it  avail  ? 
Does  it  help  the  mental  or  the  physical 
well-being;  the  status  of  a  perfectly 
balanced  disposition?  The  answer  must 
invariably  be  an  emphatic  "  No  !"  For, 
while  it  may  not  apparently  do  any 
lasting  harm,  it  is  the  little  things,  the 
oft-repeated  things,  which,  like  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  existence,  whether  that  exist- 
ence be  animal,  mineral  or  vegetable. 
And  it  is  the  animal  which  counts;  so 
bury  the  animal  instinct  in  the  higher 
life  of  one  at  peace  with  his  fellows, 
himself  and  the  world. 


To  Clean  Wall  Paper. 

These  directions  for  cleaning  wall 
paper  are  likely  to  be  of  service  to  many 
a  housewife.  Proceed  as  follows:  Cut 
into  eight  portions  a  loaf  of  bread  two 
days  old.  With  one  of  these  pieces, 
after  having  blown  off  all  the  dust  from 
the  paper  by  bellows,  begin  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  holding  the  crust  in  the 
hand,  and  wiping  lightly  downward 
with  the  crumb,  about  half  a  yard  each 
stroke  until  the  upper  part  of  the  paper 
is  completed  all  around. 

Then  go  around  again,  with  the  like 
sweeping  stroke  a  very  little  higher 
than  where  the  upper  stroke  is  finished, 
till  the  bottom  is  finished.  This  opera- 
tion, if  carefully  performed,  will  often 
make  very  old  paper  look  almost  equal 
to  new. 

Great  caution  must  be  used  not  to  rub 
the  paper  hard,  nor  to  attempt  cleaning 
it  in  the  horizontal  way.  The  dirty 
part  of  the  bread,  too,  must  be  continu- 
ally cut  away,  and  the  piece  renewed 
when  necessary. 


The  Olive  Oil  Cure. 


Many  women  exhaust  their  system 
by  not  taking  daily  care  of  their  health. 
Those  who  are  troubled  to  know  how  to 
proceed  should  take  a  tablespoonful  of 
olive  oil  daily.  It  is  good  for  the  skin, 
the  digestion  and  the  liver,  making 
them  do  their  work  well. 

Fill  a  wineglass  partly  with  water, 
then  put  in  the  oil  and  more  water,  gulp 
it  down,  and  you  will  not  taste  it.  (Jet 
the  best  olive  oil  that  is  to  be  got. 

This  is  a  treatment  that  may  not  suit 
everybody — it  does  suit  most  people; 
but  ask  your  doctor,  because  he  may 
know  of  some  bodily  peculiarity  that 
might  make  it  disagree.  There  is  no 
treatment  that  will  suit  everybody,  but 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  those  who  follow 
this  advice  will  testify  as  to  its  wisdom, 
and  will  be  quite  astonished  at  the  re- 
sult. 


God  sends  His  singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  bring  them  back  to  Heaven  again. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


Domestic  Recipes. 


Lemon  Cream  Cake. — Two  eggs, 
two  cups  of  sugar,  two  cups  of  milk  or 
water  quite  cold,  butter  the  size  of  two 
eggs,  four  cups  of  flour  and  four  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 

Fit/ling  for  Cake.  —  One  cup  of 
sugar,  one  lemon  (juice  and  grated  rind), 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  egg. 
Boil  until  thick.  Bake  the  cake  in  jelly 
tins  and  put  filling  between  when  cold. 

To  Cook  New  Cabbage. — Cut  in 
•small  pieces  and  boil  in  salt  water  till 
tender.  Drain  and  chop  fine.  Return 
to  kettle  and  add  one  cup  of  milk  or 
cream.  Season  with  pepper  and  a  good 
piece  of  butter. 

Soft  Gingerbread. —  Two  cups  of 
molasses,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  butter, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  four  eggs,  one  table- 
spoonful soda,  one  tablespoonful  ginger, 
one  of  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  four  cups 
of  unsifted  flour.    Bake  in  small  tins. 

Head  Cheese. — Clean  the  head,  re- 
move the  eyes,  split  it  with  a  sharp 
knife,  remove  the  ears  and  brains. 
Soak  the  head,  tongue,  and  feet  in  cold 
water  two  hours,  then  sprinkle  to  taste 
with  powdered  sage,  thyme,  bay  leaves, 
salt,  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon. 
Cover  24  hours,  then  boil  whole  in  just 
enough  water  to  cover.  When  done, 
separate  from  the  bones,  pack  in  a  bread 
pan,  and  cover  with  a  weight  and  press 
over  night.  Serve  with  mustard  and 
vinegar. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  remove  coffee  stains,  rub  the  spots 
with  glycerine  and  water  and  they  will 
disappear  like  magic. 

Grass  stains  may  be  removed  by 
dipping  them  in  molasses,  and  then 
washing  this  out  with  clean  water. 

After  washing  lace  curtains  lay  a 
blanket  on  the  floor  in  some  empty 
room;  spread  the  curtains  on  the  blan- 
ket, stretching  them  carefully. 

Heat  a  lemon  thoroughly  before 
squeezing,  and  you  will  obtain  nearly 
double  the  quanity  of  juice  that  you 
would  if  it  had  not  been  heated. 

Dip  half  a  lemon  in  salt  and  rub  on 
knife  handles;  then  wash  immediately 
in  warm  water,  and  the  handles  will  be 
as  white  as  when  they  were  new. 

Apple  stains  may  be  removed  from 
the  hands  by  rubbing  them  with  a  little 
lemon  peel  or  the  inside  of  the  apple  peel, 
rinsing  them  off  later  with  warm  water. 

If  housewives  who  dislike  to  find 
worms  when  cutting  apples  would  first 
put  the  fruit  in  cold  water,  they  would 
find  that  the  worms  would  leave  the 
apples  and  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 


The  Tale  of  Life. 


The  tale  of  life  is  quickly  told; 
A  bird  pecks  a  worm  from  out  the  mold, 
A  cat  eats  the  bird  at  break  of  day, 
The  cat  in  her  turn  is  the  yard  dog's  prey. 
The  dog  meets  death  in'the  gray  wolf's 
den; 

That  is  the  way  of  the  world — what  then? 
The  wolf  must  serve  for  the  lion's  meal; 
A  hunter  hard  on  the  lion's  heel 
Sees  him  and  kills  him — then  stark  and 
cold 

In  the  clutch  of  death  lies  the  hunter 
bold. 

Food  is  he  for  the  worm  in  the  mold — 
The  tale  of  life  is  quickly  told. 

— Mme.  Grinewski. 


Chaff. 

A  rancher  told  a  story  about  a  little 
slum  urchin  whom  he  had  sent  on  a 
month's  vacation  into  the  country. 
"  The  lad,"  he  said,  "  thought  we  got 
mush  from  the  mushrooms  and  milk 
from  the  milkweed.  One  morning  a 
lady  pointed  to  a  horse  in  a  field  and 
said,  '  Look  at  the  horse,  Johnny.' 
'That's  a  cow,'  the  boy  contradicted. 
'  No,'  said  the  lady,  '  it's  a  horse.' 
''Taint.  It's  a  cow,'  said  the  boy. 
'  Horses  has  wagons  to  'em.'  " 

"  Why  is  it,  Willie,  that  you  have  to 
stay  after  school  nearly  every  day?" 
"  Well,  ma,  I  hate  to  blow  about  my- 
self, but  I'm  beginning  to  believe  the 
teacher  must  enjoy  bein'  alone  with 
me." 

"  Did  you  ever  make  a  mistake  in  a 
diagnosis?"  "  Only  once.  I  was  called 
to  attend  a  sick  man  whom  I  said  had 
indigestion,  and  less  than  a  week  later 
I  discovered  that  he  was  rich  enough 
for  appendicitis." 

"  I  hear  your  master  is  a  perfect  lady- 
killer,  especially  since  he  got  his  new 
automobile.  Isthatso?"  "Well,  partly,, 
ma'am,  so  to  speak.  He's  run  over 
quite  a  lot,  but  none  of  'em's  dead  yet." 

On  a  recent  Monday  morning  the  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  Virginia  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  basket  of  strawberries 
brought  to  him  by  a  little  girl  of  the 
parish.  "  Thank  you  very  much,  my 
dear,"  said  the  minister.  "These  ber- 
ries are  as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  hope,  however,  that  you  did  not 
gather  them  yesterday— the  Sabbath." 
"No,  sir,"  replied  the  child,  "  I  pulled 
'em  early  this  mornin',  but  they  was 
a-growin'  all  day  yesterday." 

Tom — Are  you  deaf  to  my  pleading? 
Eva — I  am. 

Tom — But  what  if  I  were  to  offer  you 
a  diamond  ring  ? 

Eva — Oh,  I  am  not  stone  deaf. 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  and  the 
husband,  returning  from  business,  was 
grieved  to  find  his  little  wife  crying 
bitterly.  "Oh,  George,"  she  sobbed, 
"  such  a  dreadful  thing  has  happened. 
I  had  made  a  beautiful  pie  all  myself, 
and  Fido  went  and  ate  it!"  "Well, 
never  mind,  my  dear,"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully, "  we  can  easily  buy  another  dog.' 
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ALAMEDA. 

Poor  Beet  C  ro  p.  —  Pleasanton 
Tillies:  It  looks  as  if  the  beet  crop  of 
this  valley  will  not  begin  to  reaeh  the 
usual  yield.  An  unusual  condition  pre- 
vails over  600  acres  of  land  farmed  by 
the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  Up  to  within 
a  few  inches  on  the  surface  the  land  is 
literally  steeped  with  water,  but  the 
few  inches  on  the  surface  where  the 
land  is  cultivated  is  so  dry  that  the  best 
seed  will  not  germinate. 

BUTTE. 

PEACHES  A  he  High. — Peach  grow- 
ers, who  have  been  watching  the  mar- 
ket, feel  very  much  encouraged  with 
the  outlook  for  the  price  of  peaches. 
One  grower  has  sold  his  crop,  amount- 
ing to  90  tons,  for  8  cents  per  pound, 
and  1 1  cents  per  pound  has  been  refused 
for  dry  fruit  by  a  number  of  others 
who  have  expressed  their  intention  of 
holding  out  for  15  cents,  which  figure 
they  feel  confident  they  will  receive  be- 
fore a  great  while. 

Want  ax  Expert. — The  Board  of 
Supervisors  have  requested  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Stiles,  of  Chico,  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  entomologist 
from  the  LTniversity  of  California  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
orange  groves  of  Oroville,  Therma- 
lito,  Palermo,  and  Wyandotte  for  the 
white  fly. 

COLUSA. 

Grasshoppers. — At  Arbuckle,  un- 
easiness prevails  about  the  havoc  grass- 
hoppers might  inflict  upon  the  vine- 
yards there  and  at  College  City.  In 
places  the  growth  on  the  young  vines 
has  been  injured,  but  the  bearing  vines 
at  College  City  are  not  badly  damaged. 
The  hoppers  are  said  to  be  flying  and 
lighting  in  the  tule  in  swarms,  where 
they  are  drowned.  They  are  deceived 
by  the  vegetation  which  shows  above 
the  water. 

Plan  Big  Creamery. — A  creamery 
Company  of  San  Francisco  is  endeavor- 
ing to  interest  local  dairy  owners  in  a 
plan  to  build  a  big  creamery  at  Colusa. 
The  manager  says  he  will  erect  the  plant 
if  he  can  secure  the  desired  number  of 
cows  needed  to  make  the  project  a  suc- 
cess. 

Heavy  Grain  Crop. — Sacramento 
Bee:  The  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  is 
going  to  be  much  better  than  was  ex- 
pected a  month  ago.  Some  of  the  grain 
in  the  county  is  turning  out  very  heavy. 
The  heavy  yield  of  this  year  is  due 
principally  to  the  new  mode  of  farm- 
ing. Land  that  is  sown  to  grain  this 
year  will  not  be  farmed  next  year,  but 
will  be  used  as  pasture  land,  and  will  l>e 
sown  the  following  year.  This  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  good  method,  and 
is  resorted  to  more  every  year. 

Pears  axd  Prunes — Sun:  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  pear  growers  of  Happy 
Valley  sold  their  pears  last  week  at  $50 
a  ton.  The  Sanitary  Fruit  Co.  are  ex- 
pecting to  ship  from  Anderson  100  car- 
loads of  prunes  this  fall.  The  manager 
Bays  2">  carloads  will  be  put  up  in  small 
packages.  Kvery  pound  of  the  100  car- 
loads is  already  sold. 

FRESNO. 

Bees  Unsatisfactory. — Fowler  En- 
sign :  County  Bee  Inspector  Jesse  J. 
Bowel]  filed  his  regular  monthly  report 
with  the  supervisors.  The  bees  through- 
out the  county  are  reported  as  being  in  a 
highly  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  season  is  not  promising. 
As  a  rtsult  of  this  poor  condition  of  the 
apiaries*  home-grown  honey  will  prob- 
ably reach  the  top-notch  figure  this 
year.  In  the  Coast  Range  mountains  the 
bees  are  working  up  to  the  average. 

Watermelons.  —  Republican  :  The 
crop  this  year  will  be  a  good  average 
one.  The  shipments  will  not  be  so  large 
as  heretofore  fropi  Fresno  directly,  as 
the  industry  has  not  always  proved  a 
paying  one  here  and  is  on  the  wane  ap- 
parently. Large  quantities  will,  how- 
ever, be  shipped   from  outlying  dis- 


tricts. The  principal  points  of  shipment 
for  the  year  will  be  Dinuba,  Sultana, 
Kingsburg,  Selma,  Exeter  and  Clovis. 
The  prices  are  the  same  as  offered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  season;  $15  a  ton, 
or  even  higher,  is  quoted.  Within  a 
few  weeks  the  prices  are  expected  to 
drop.  The  extent  of  the  fall  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  about  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year,  when  they  went  down  to 
t8  or  $6  or  even  $4  per  ton  before  the 
Close  of  the  selling. 

Lemon  Prices.— Republican  :  It  is 
stated  that  on  account  of  the  partial  fail- 
ure of  the  Sicily  lemon  crop,  there  is  a 
big  shortage  of  the  fruit,  and  prices  are 
high  and  going  higher.  The  Califor- 
nia crop  is,  however,  good,  so  that  a 
large  part  of  the  benefit  to  growers  will 
be  felt  here.  Lemons  were  bought  a 
day  or  two  ago  for  $4.50  per  box,  mak- 
ing a  wholesale  price  of  $5  per  box.  It 
is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the 
price  may  go  to  $7  per  box  before  the 
close  of  the  season.  Even  at  the  prices 
now  being  paid,  there  is  good  money  in 
the  crop,  as  one  place  of  221  acres,  sold 
out  at  $4.50  per  box,  netted  $9,000  on  the 
season.  Prices  before  have  hardly  ever 
gone  over  $3  per  box  and  present  condi- 
tions are  considered  very  unusual. 

KINGS. 

Apricots  for  Germany. — Han  ford 
Sentinel:  The  harvest  of  the  apricot 
crop  is  almost  finished  in  this  county, 
and  although  the  crop  was  short  the 
high  prices  paid  helped  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency.  The  manager  of  the 
North  Ontario  Packing  Co.  states  that 
not  one  carload  of  dried  apricots  has 
been  sold  in  the  United  States  by  his 
company,  but  all  the  orders  have  thus 
far  come  from  Germany,  and  among  the 
first  cars  to  go  out  will  be  a  car  to  Ham- 
burg. 

LAK  I •;. 

Hawk  a  Good  Provider.  —  Clear 
Lake  Press :  A  boy  shot  a  female 
hawk  and  watched  the  actions  of  the 
male  in  caring  for  the  brood  of  young 
ones.  In  three  days  that  active  forager 
had  brought  to  the  nest  the  following 
menu  of  good  hawk  fare:  seven  blue- 
jays,  four  quail,  four  digger  squirrels, 
one  jack  rabbit,  one  cottontail,  one  yel- 
low hammer,  one  brown  bird,  one  lark, 
one  hookerbill,  one  robin,  one  lightning 
lizard. 

NEVADA. 

Not  True  to  Name. — According  to 
a  dispatch,  an  orchardist  planted  a  small 
orchard  several  years  ago  of  what  he 
thought  were  apricot  trees.  At  least 
that  was  what  he  ordered.  Imagine  his 
surprise  several  days  ago  when  he  vis- 
ited his  ranch,  three  miles  from  Reno, 
to  discover  that  he  had  a  fair  prospect  to 
harvest  a  heavy  crop  of  soft-shell 
almonds,  the  blossoms  having  escaped 
the  cold  weather  during  the  budding 
season.  It  has  generally  been  thought 
that  this  climate  is  too  severe  for  almond 
growing. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Lemon  Market.— Press:  The  hot 
weather  has  put  new  life  into  the  lemon 
market,  the  demand  for  Californias 
being  greater  than  the  supply.  Ship- 
ments have  been  rather  light  of  late  and 
not  much  fruit  was  out  to  get  theadvant- 
age  of  the  high  prices.  The  call  for 
California  lemons  has  been  very  heavy 
for  the  past  week,  orders  coming  princi- 
pally from  the  Middle  West.  The  East 
is  fairly  well  stocked  up  with  Sicilys. 
During  the  month  of  May  there  were 
370,000  boxes  of  Sicily  lemons  sold,  as 
against  345,000  boxes  for  the  same  days 
last  year.  From  June  1  to  June  20 
117,850  boxes  were  sold,  as  against  272,- 
800  for  the  same  days  last  season.  From 
November  1,  1906,  to  May  31,  1907, 
932,000  boxes  were  sold,  as  against  946,- 
000  last  year.  There  are  on  hand  and 
available  for  sale  within  the  next  30 
days  826,000  boxes,  as  against  300,000 
boxes  for  1906,  and  146,000  for  1905. 
The  comparatively  small  sales  for  June 
of  this  year  show  that  prices  were  not 
satisfactory  to  the  importers  and  they 
have  been  nolding  off  for  warmer  weath- 
er, and  we  may  now  reasonably  expect 
shipments  to  increase  in  volume.  Prices 


at  the  last  sale  were  very  encouraging, 
Maioris  going  to  over  $6  j>er  box  and 
the  best  Ripes  to  over  $5.  California 
lemons  are  selling  at  from  $4.15  to  $4.25 
for  fancy  grades,  up  to  $5  and  $5.50  f.  o 
b.  for  special  brands. 

Bee  Feed  Burned. — Press:  The  bee 
men  of  Elsinore  have  suffered  inestima 
hie  losses  in  the  destruction  of  bee  food 
by  fires.  Most  apiarists  lost  material. 
Some  of  the  bee  men  were  all  but  caught 
between  fires  while  fighting. 

Hay  and  Grain  Crops.  —  Press: 
The  Press  has  just  completed  its  annual 
compilation  of  statistics  on  the  hay  and 
grain  crop  of  the  county.  In  carloads 
the  figures  for  the  output  of  grain  and 
hay  are  as  follows,  counting  300  sacks 
of  grain  to  a  car  and  10  tons  of  hay: 

cais. 

Grain   2,870 

Grain  hay  „   7,210 

Alfalfa  hay   8,600 

Total   1H.680 

The  value  of  this  crop  is  estimated  as 
follows: 

Barley   $780,000 

Wheat   37&.000 

Grain  hay   .        .    750,000 

Alfalfa  hay   425,000 


Total   «2,:«0,000 

The  acreage  in  the  several  products  Is 
estimated  as  follows: 

Acres. 

Barley  and  oats  fir>,&00 

Wheat  32,200 

Grain  hay   75,050 

Alfalfa  hay   6,000 

Total  ,   178,750 

A  larger  acreage  was  sown  in  oats 
this  year  than  ever  before,  but  as  few 
separate  estimates  were  furnished  on  the 
acreage  in  oats,  either  for  grain  or  hay, 
we  have  lumped  the  oats  and  barley 
together. 

Good  Honey  Crop. — Press:  Reports 
from  bee  men  throughout  this  section 
indicate  that  the  honey  crop  this  season 
will  be  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  but 
not  nearly  as  large  as  it  should  be  for  a 
normal  season.  One  great  reason  for 
this  is  the  cool  spring  which  has  kept 
many  of  the  flowering  shrubs  from 
blooming  at  the  usual  time.  Bees  as  a 
rule  are  in  excellent  shape,  however, 
and  the  bee  men  are  generally  quite  en- 
couraged with  the  outlook  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Melons  Coming  In. — Bee  :  Water- 
melon shipments  are  beginning  to  come 
in,  several  carloads  of  the  fruit  being 
received  each  day.  Although  the 
melons  are  a  little  late,  there  are  in- 
dications that  there  will  be  heavy  traffic 
toward  the  last  of  the  month. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Poultry  Men  to  Organize. — Hol- 
lister  Bee :  A  number  of  prominent 
poultry  men  have  decided  to  form  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  poultry  industry.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  enthusiastic 
speeches  made  at  the  last  meeting. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Orange  Season  Over.  —  Review  : 
The  orange  season  is  practically  closed 
in  Redlands,  though  there  still  remain 
some  50  or  60  cars  of  fruit  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  all  of  this  is  of  the  Valencia 
Late  variety.  Shipments  for  this  season 
are  now  some  200  cars  ahead  of  those 
for  last  season,  and  with  the  fruit  re- 
maining it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
for  the  season  will  be  about  240  cars 
ahead  of  last  year.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  short  crop  was  predicted  for 
this  year.  The  large  size  has  more  than 
made  up  for  the  smaller  number  of 
oranges.  Returns  from  the  different 
pools  are  coming  in  to  the  association 
houses,  and  from  indications  the  amount 
of  money  distributed  this  year  will  be 
as  great  as  last  year.  One  house  alone 
is  paying  its  members  a  quarter  million 
dollars. 

Crop  Prospects. — Riverside  Press: 
Oranges  are,  from  all  indications,  giving 
promise  of  a  normal  yield.  Lemons, 
too,  are  doing  well,  especially  in  the 
larger  tracts,  although  by  some  of  the 
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smaller  growers  a  falling  off  of  from  2"> 
to  80 Jt  is  feared.  The  grain  season  of 
1906-7  has  practically  closed  and  the 
yield  of  threshed  grain  is  falling  some- 
what below  expectations.  A  65'/,  yield 
of  wheat  is  generally  claimed,  with  bar- 
ley running  up  to  80  or  85^  of  normal. 
The  first  cuttings  of  alfalfa  proved  rather 
light,  and  although  present  conditions 
are  quite  satisfactory,  the  season's  yield 
per  acre  will  be  perhaps  15  fc  below 
usual  figures. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Hay  Combine. — A  Stockton  dispatch 
says  the  large  hay  growers  on  the  west 
side  of  San  Joaquin  county  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  combination  or 
association  to  handle  the  crop  this  sea- 
son. They  claim  that  heretofore  the 
buyers  have  not  paid  them  as  much  as 
they  should  for  their  feed,  and  now  they 
have  organized  to  establish  a  uniform 
price.  Agents  have  already  been  t  ail- 
ing on  the  farmers,  but  they  found  that 
they  would  not  sell  for  less  than  $15  a 
ton,  though  the  new  feed  is  not  quoted 
as  high  as  this  figure.  The  crop  in  that 
section  was  not  only  heavy,  but  of  very 
fine  quality  this  year,  and  the  growers 
are  confident  that  they  will  secure  their 
figures.  Lack  of  transportation  facilities 
is  causing  some  inconvenience  in  mov- 
ing the  hay  crop  to  the  warehouses. 
Most  of  the  crop  being  moved  now  is 
transported  by  water,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  begin  to  handle  the  feed  in  all 
sections  in  that  manner. 

Watermelons  Late. — Lodi  Senti- 
nel: Watermelons  are  about  ten  days 
late  this  season,  on  account  of  the  un- 
usual spring  weather.  The  melons  will 
be  shipped  to  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
kets, where  they  are  expected  to  sell  for 
as  high  as  $120  per  car. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Prune  Prospects. — An  authority 
on  prunes  has  the  following  on  the  prune 
situation:  "The  first  advance  from 
Europe  on  the  prune  prices  gives  the  fig- 
ure established  by  the  growers  there  as 
so  high  that  the  local  men  would  be 
able  to  undersell  them  should  they  so 
desire.  This  provides  a  market  for  the 
California  surplus  should  there  be  any 
this  season.  Still,  at  five  cents,  the 
prunes  show  no  inclination  to  drop, 
although  little  business  is  being  done. 
In  Oregon  the  crop  is  almost  sold,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  little  more  fruit 
the  prices  of  prunes  have  taken  a  raise 
of  one-quarter  of  a  cent.  The  outlook 
in  the  valley  in  regard  to  the  price  is 
favorable.  There  are  still  many  pat  le- 
ers who  have  not  secured  the  fruit 
which  they  will  require  to  fill  their 
standard  orders,  and  the  conq>eti- 
tion  between  these  will  undoubtedly 
keep  the  price  to  the  present  figure. 
The  National  Bank  says  the  yield  for 
1906,  according  to  information  and  the 
average  estimate  of  the  packers,  can  be 
fairly  said  to  be  110,000,000  pounds  of 
dried  prunes  and  of  the  year  previous, 
1905,  as  45,000,000  pounds.  Basing  our 
estimate  on  the  information  given  by 
the  orchardists  themselves,  the  crop  for 
1907  will  be  about  36,000,000  pounds  of 
dried  prunes.  The  packers  make  an 
average  estimate  of  between  30,000,000 
and  40,000,000  pounds,  so  that  the  two 
estimates  based  on  information  from 
two  different  sources  prove  each  other 
and  can  be  said  to  be  nearly  correct." 

High  Fri  it  Prices. — Santa  Clara 
Journal:  One  carload  of  cherries,  15,000; 
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Jirds 
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up  a  lot  of 
chat  ter in g 
blackbirds — 
it's  too  ex- 
pensive. Use 
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Drill  and 
save  seed. 
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why  it  saves  seed  in  sowing  and  why 
it's  the  drill  for  the  farmer  to  buy. 
Write  for  it  today  and  read  the  reasons. 
MONITOR  DRILL  COMPANY, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


600  cars  of  cherries,  apricots,  plums, 
and  peaches,  $1,200,000;  freight  and 
icing  charges  on  600  cars,  $270,000;  net 
to  orchardist,  except  auction  commis- 
sions, $930,000.  California  shipments 
up  to  date  were  1 0  f0  below  the  record 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  In- 
creased prices,  however,  are  giving  the 
orchardists  a  far  greater  aggregate  re- 
turn than  was  the  case  last  year.  The 
highest  price  received  was  $5,100  for  a 
carload  of  cherries  shipped  from  San 
Jose  and  sold  in  New  York.  This  is 
the  banner  price  for  a  carload  of  green 
fruit  ever  sent  from  California  or  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  to  any  other 
market  in  this  country.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  California 
green  fruit  shipping  industry  the  rail- 
roads are  making  both  the  icing  and 
freighting  charges,  thus  eliminating  the 
Armour  car  line's  separate  icing 
charges.  Averaging  these  charges  to 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston,  the 
roads  are  getting  $-150  a  car.  So  the 
difference  between  the  latter  sum  and 
the  average  price  of  $2,000  per  car  of 
fruit  represents  the  profit  for  the 
orchardists  less  the  Eastern  auction 
commission  and  the  cost  of  production. 

SHASTA. 

According  to  advices,  the  prospects 
for  a  successful  fruit  season  in  Shasta 
county,  and  also  in  the  north  Sacra- 
mento valley,  are  very  bright.  In  fact, 
the  fruit  men  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  will  be  the  best  season  in  many 
years.  The  cause  of  the  encouraging 
outlook  is  not  that  there  is  a  large  acre- 
age, but  what  fruit  there  is  is  of  good 
quality;  and  another  fact  is  that  prices 
are  good  owing  to  the  demand  caused 
by  a  shortage  in  other  sections.  Dried 
peaches  are  bringing  from  10  to  11 
cents;  prunes,  the  second  largest  crop 
for  this  section,  are  ranging  from  3  to  4 
cents  for  four  sizes,  which  price  is  con- 
sidered good.  Almonds  are  reported 
to  be  light,  although  some  orchards  are 
bearing  well.  Prices  in  this  line  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  high.  Canning 
peaches  are  bringing  good  prices. 
Offers  have  been  made  for  entire  crops 
at  from  $50  to  $52.50  per  ton,  while  as 
high  as  $65  has  been  offered  for  excep- 
tionally fine  crops  on  small  orchards. 

SISKIYOU. 

Coyotes  a  Pest. — Since  the  bounty 
on  coyotes  has  been  discontinued  these 
pests  have  increased  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State. 
They  are  particularly  numerous  in  this 
county.  Almost  any  day  a  person  trav- 
eling on  any  of  the  public  highways 
throughout  the  county  can  see  them 
skulking  near  the  road.  They  kill  a 
great  many  sheep,  young  pigs  and 
calves— any  kind  of  a  domestic  animal 
that  is  not  too  large  for  them  to  get 


away  with.  One  day  last  week  a 
rancher  had  125  turkeys  killed  by  coy- 
otes. He  had  been  losing  a  few  at  a 
time,  but  on  this  particular  day  the  tur- 
keys wandered  farther  away  from  home 
and  at  night  Thomas  found  that  they 
had  killed  125  of  them. 

SOLANO. 

Glanders. — Cordelia  X-Ray  :  Con- 
siderable excitement  was  created  among 
owners  of  horses  through  the  discovery 
that  glanders  in  a  bad  stage  was  preva- 
lent among  the  horses  on  the  Hatch 
ranch  in  Suisun  valley.  County  Veteri- 
narian Sullivan  pronounced  the  disease 
as  glanders.  Twenty-nine  of  the  ani- 
mals were  found  to  be  affected  with  the 
disease  and  were  condemned  to  be  shot 
by  the  officials. 

SONOMA. 

Big  Oak. — Index-Tribune:  There  is 
a  live  oak  on  the  Napa  road,  five  miles 
east  of  this  place,  that  measures  at  the 
base  20  ft.  11  in.  in  circumference.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  largest  oak  in 
Sonoma  county. 

Fruit  Packing. — Sebastopol  Times: 
The  Sebastopol  and  Green  Valley  can- 
neries have  closed  the  run  on  cherries. 
The  local  cannery  made  the  largest 
cherry  pack  in  its  history,  amounting 
to  nearly  16,000  cases.  This  is  double 
last  year's  pack.  The  pack  at  the  Green 
Valley  cannery  was  also  enormous.  It 
is  estimated  that  nearly  800  tons  of 
blackberries  will  be  put  up  by  these 
two  canneries  this  season,  and  this  also 
will  be  a  record  breaker.  Between  500 
and  600  tons  of  pears  have  been  con- 
tracted. All  in  all  the  fruit  pack  of  the 
Sebastopol  cannery  will  be  fully  up  to 
the  average  this  year,  if  not  greater. 
The  Green  Valley  cannery  made  its 
first  run  last  year,  and  this  season's 
pack  will  exceed  the  first  one. 

SUTTER. 

Big  Grain  Yield. — Sacramento  Bee: 
The  wheat  and  barley  crops  around  the 
Sutter  Buttes  promise  big  yields.  This 
is  now  the  banner  grain  section  of  the 
county.  Yesterday  H.  C.  Epperson, 
who  has  begun  harvesting  his  barley, 
reported  an  average  yield  of  23 
sacks  per  acre.  The  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  Sutter  Buttes  was  not 
reached  by  last  winter's  flood,  hence  an 
enormous  grain  yield  is  anticipated. 

Pack  Tomatoes. — It  is  reported  that 
the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  will  not  attempt 
to  pack  any  peaches  the  coming  season, 
but  will  make  a  long  run  on  tomatoes. 
The  company  has  contracts  to  buy  about 
all  of  the  tomatoes  raised  in  this  and 
Yuba  counties  and  will  have  many  car- 
loads shipped  into  Yuba  City  from  ad- 
joining counties. 

TEHAMA. 

Profits  in  Apricots.  —  A  small 
orchard  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.,  near  the  Sacramento  river,  close  to 
Corning,  this  season  produced  a  crop  of 
prime  apricots  that  will  bring  $1,000  to 
the  acre.  The  cost  of  production  will 
not  exceed  $150.  In  that  section  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  many  orchards  are 
yielding  abundantly. 

TULARE. 

A  New  Threshing  Device. — Han- 
ford  Sentinel:  A  Lillis  farmer  has  per- 
fected a  self-feeding  device  that  will  do 
away  with  the  services  of  a  number  of 
men,  and  will  do  faster  and  better  work. 
The  device  consists  of  a  hopper-like  ar- 
rangement into  which  the  forks  dump 
the  grain,  and  by  a  system  of  carriers  it 
is  carried  into  the  cylinder  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  arrangement  will  do  away 
with  the  men  known  as  hoedowns,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  practical  and  labor-saving 
machine. 

YOLO. 

Good  Prices  for  Apricots. — Bee: 
The  cannery  at  Winters  closed  the  run 
on  apricots  July  2  with  a  pack  of  340 
tons  of  good  fruit.  Considering  that  it 
was  usually  supposed  that  there  was  no 
apricot  crop  and  that  more  fruit  was 
shipped  than  canned,  this  is  a  big  run. 
Prices  ranged  very  high,  4c.  per  pound, 
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or  $K0  per  ton,  being  paid  here  during 
the  season.  No  fruit  was  sold  for  less 
than  $60  per  ton.  The  cannery  will 
open  on  peaches  in  a  week,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  no  shutdown 
until  the  canning  season  closes  in  Octo- 
ber on  tomatoes  and  pears.  The  peach 
crop  is  hardly  up  to  the  average,  but 
growers  will  get  better  returns  than  for 
many  years.  Dried  peaches  are  quoted 
now  at  12c.  per  pound,  and  seem  des- 
tined to  go  higher.  Dried  apricots  have 
been  sold  as  high  as  25c.  In  fact,  all 
prices  have  been  high,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  fear  of  them  getting  down  this 
year. 

Drying  Fruit. — The  apricot  season 
at  Rumsey  is  over,  and  it  was  a  most 
successful  one.  The  dried  fruit  com- 
mands 21  cents,  a  big  price.  Peach 
drying  will  begin  here  about  the  middle 
of  July,  on  the  Crawford  variety. 

Bus*  STATE  Farm. — Sacramento 
Bee:  The  harvest  on  the  State  Farm 
is  now  in  full  swing  and  the  crop  that  is 
being  gathered  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  Commission  made  no 
mistake  if  it  sought  fertility  when  it 
made  its  selection.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  Professor  Major,  something 
like  250  acres  were  sown  to  barley  and 
the  remaining  450  leased  for  cash 
rental.  That  which  was  planted  under 
State  Farm  management  is  now  being 
harvested.  The  crop  is  yielding  about 
30  sacks  per  acre.  Professor  Major 
states  that  about  September  15th  the 
dairy  herd  will  be  removed  from  Berke- 
ley to  the  Farm  and  the  creamery  started 
in  full  operation.  Probably  the  next 
buildings  to  be  erected  will  be  the  dairy 
barn  and  work  shops. 

YUBA. 

New  Dairy.  —  Sacramento  Union: 
The  E.  C.  Horst  Co.  has  decided  to  in- 
stall a  dairy  and  perhaps  a  creamery  at 
its  ranch  near  here.  The  company  will 
in  a  few  days,  ship  from  some  of  its 
other  ranches  a  number  of  choice  milch 
cows. 

Freak  of  Nature.  —  Marysville 
Appeal:  A  farmer  of  Linda  reported  a 
freak  of  nature  that  had  taken  place  at 
his  ranch.  His  favotite  mare  gave 
birth  to  two  colts,  one  of  which  was  a 
horse  colt  and  the  other  a  mule  colt. 
Both  are  apparently  in  perfect  health. 

NEVADA. 

Fikst  Crop  Light. — The  first  crop  of 
hay  is  now  being  cut  on  the  Truckee 
meadows.  Owing  to  the  cold  weather 
in  the  early  part  of  June  the  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  only  one-half  and  of  red  top 
about  three-quarters.  Even  with  the 
shortage  there  are  not  nearly  sufficient 
hay  hands.  The  ranchers  forecast  a 
heavy  yield  from  the  later  crops,  as 
vegetation  is  now  rapidly  advancing 
and  the  water  supply  is  abundant. 

WASHINGTON. 

Big  Wheat  Choi'. — The  report  of  the 
State  grain  inspector  indicates  that  the 


wheat  crop  in  Washington  this  year 
will  exceed  35,000,000  bushels.  The 
farmers  are  refusing  65  cents  for  future 
delivery. 

Canning  Fruits  in  Washington. 

E.  P.  Baker,  vice-president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Co.,  Seattle,  ad- 
dressing the  Northwest  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  on  'Fruits  Desired  by  the 
Cannery,'  emphasized  the  importance 
of  growers  contracting  with  canneries 
for  a  number  of  years  at  a  price  which 
will  pay  for  the  cost  of  raising,  the 
labor  involved,  the  investment,  and  a 
reasonable  profit  margin  besides.  Both 
the  grower  and  the  canner  then  have 
fixed  basis  on  which  to  work,  and  both 
can  enlarge,  taking  additional  specula- 
tive risks  if  they  so  choose.  Canneries 
can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  long 
term  contracts  than  for  the  chance  lots 
picked  up  when  the  fresh  fruit  market 
is  unsatisfactory.  There  are  certain 
fruits  which  do  not  carry  well,  but  yield 
enormously,  and  such  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  contract  to  the  canner.  For  in- 
stance the  loganberry,  known  to  have 
produced  from  5  to  10  tons  per  acre 
under  favorable  conditions  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  Mr.  Baker  says  the  de- 
mand for  canned  logans  is  exceedingly 
good.  His  firm  is  willing  to  contract 
at  a  price  attractive  to  the  up-to-date 
grower  for  a  period  of  time  ranging 
from  two  to  six  years  for  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  loganberries, 
gooseberries,  currants,  phenomenal, 
mammoth,  Himalaya  plums,  prunes, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  quinces, 
apricots  and  crabapples. 

With  reference  to  raspberries  the 
Cuthbert  is  preferred  by  the  cannery  to 
Antwerp,  for  the  reason  that  it  retains 
its  shape  better,  the  Antwerp,  being 
rather  large  and  soft,  dissolves  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  cans. 


BOLTS 


$3  Worth 
for  $1. 


Package  of  75  best  bolts  made— 15  different  gizefc 
from  l%  in.  to  5  in.,  Ave  of  each  size.  Contains 
every  bolt  needed  on  the  ranch.  All  for  *1 
charges  prepaid, 

Send  for  package  to-day. 

You  will  save  money  and  have  them  on  hand 
when  needed. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Good  chance  for  men 
or  women.  Write  ub  today. 

THE  S.  A.  HARNETT  CO. 


P.  0.  Box  860 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


BEST  PILL,   ON  EARTH 

IJEleoplewho  are  sick  with  dyspepsia,  headacl  c 
'^and  biliousness, liari  ng  yellow  complex  ion  at.d 
pimples,  do  not  wan  t  to  experiment,  but  want  a 
medicine  that  has  had  tlie  test  of  time.  We  liavc 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  nit.  GUNN'8 
improved  liver  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  cliar  and 
healthy.  2r)ets.  a  box  lit  drupgisis.  or  by  maii 
Write  Dr.  Bosanko  Co.,  Phil  id  i  ,Fa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLY  OKTE  FOR  A.  DOSE 
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Live 
Harness 

Don't  allow  your 
harness  to  dry  up 
and  die.  Once 
thishappens  it  can 
never  be  remedied. 
Save  the  harness,  save 
expense,  prevent  accidents  by  using 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

ITourishes  the  leather  and  keeps  it 
soft  and  strong,  preserves  the  grain- 
fibre.  Makesleatherproof  against  all 
weathers.  Gives  best  tanners  finish. 

Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil 

smoothes  the  way  to  good  wheel- 
action.  Better  and  cheaper  than 
castor  cil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lightens  the  load — eases  the  road. 
Sold  everywhere — All  Sixes. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  AND  DIRHAMS, 
Hied  ('specially  for  use  In  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Win.  Nlles  &  ( 'o.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Kstabllshed  1878. 


FOB  .SALE— Jersey  Hull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Uolden  Marquis;  tarn,  Rorky's  I'ogls.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  <fc  Co.,  Haera- 
niento,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Hhort- 
horns;  milk  strain.  High  elass  stork.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  KoR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.    Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

611  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.   C.  A.  Stowe, Stockton. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  I  al.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  N  1LES  tv  C<  I..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  W'm. 
Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1K7I5. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 
GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 

Registered  Holslein  Bulls 

Grandly  Bred,  One  and  Two  Years  Old,  Sell- 
ing at  $100  Each.  Write  for  full  particulars 
Why  use  Inferior  sires  when  you  can  purchase 
first-class  ones  at  the  above  prices? 

PIERCE  LAND  A  STOCK  CO. 
Rough   and    Ready   Island,  Riverside  Ranch, 
Phone  Suburban  91,  P.  O.  Box  328,  Stockton,  Cal. 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes  I 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  I'., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  8.  F. 


The  Dairy. 


More  About  Small  Siloes. 

We  have  previously  had  various  re- 
ports on  the  desirability  of  small  siloes, 
but  this  is  always  a  question  with  the 
keeper  of  a  few  herd,  and  the  following 
careful  review  of  the  subject  by  Prof. 
F.  W.  Woll,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station,  may  help  some  of  our 
readers  to  settle  the  matter  for  them- 
selves. The  statement  is  in  the  Breed- 
ers' Gazette  in  answer  to  questions  on 
the  subjec  t: 

A  silo  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  20  ft. 
high  will  hold  about  28  tons  of  silage. 
This  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
about  10  cows  for  six  months,  if  they 
are  fed  :50  pounds  of  silage  a  day.  Such 
a  silo  is  pretty  small,  but  it  is  all  right 
as  a  first  step.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
better  to  make  it  2  ft.  wider  and  some- 
what deeper,  say  24  ft.,  so  as  to  get 
more  feed  into  it  and  be  more  certain 
that  the  silage  would  be  of  good  quality. 
A  silo  of  these  dimensions  would  hold 
nearly  50  tons  of  silage. 

Silage  is  primarily  a  cow  feed,  and  is 
fed  only  sparingly  to  young  stock, 
horses  and  swine.  You  cannot  figure 
that  the  latter  two  classes  of  farm  ani- 
mals will  eat  much  of  any  silage  as  a 
regular  diet,  so  calculations  may  be 
based  on  the  estimation  that  you  will 
have  eight  c  ows  and  as  many  yearling 
calves,  the  latter  eating  as  much  as  half 
the  number  of  cows.  Thus  you  will 
have  the  equivalent  of  about  12  cows  in 
all  to  furnish  silage  for.  It  would  take 
a  silo  12  ft.  in  diameter  and  24  ft.  deep 
to  supply  sufficient  silage  for  this  num- 
ber of  cows  to  last  during  the  winter. 

The  silage  will  not  spoil  on  the  sides 
of  a  wooden  silo,  if  this  is  well  built, 
and  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  airtight. 
Freezing  in  winter  time  may  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  the  silo  closed  in 
severe  weather,  and  having  the  silage 
covered  by  a  layer  of  straw  or  similar 
material.  Light  freezing  does  not  neces- 
sarily injure  the  silage  as  a  feed,  but  it 
is  more  convenient  not  to  have  to  feed 
such  silage. 

The  depth  of  silage  that  has  to  be  fed 
out  each  day  to  keep  it  from  spoiling 
will  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  the  way  it  is  packed  in  the  silo. 
It  is  well  to  feed  so  that  a  couple  of 
inches  is  taken  out  daily;  the  size  of  the 
silo  should  be  so  planned  that  the  num- 
ber of  cows  in  the  herd  will  be  able  to 
eat  up  that  much  silage  each  day  during 
the  winter  season.  In  figuring  the 
amount  of  silage  a  cow  will  eat  estimates 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  daily 
feed  of  30  to  35  lb.  per  head,  or  about  a 
cubic  foot.  It  is  not  feasible  to  feed 
cows  of  ordinary  size  much  more  silage 
than  this,  on  the  average  per  flay,  for 
the  season.  This  should  be  mixed  with 
as  much  hay  as  they  will  eat  up  clean, 
and  grain  feed  fed  in  addition.  The  rule 
adopted  in  the  management  of  our  dairy 
herd  as  to  the  amount  of  grain  feed  fur- 
nished cows  makes  a  good  general  work- 
ing rule,  viz.,  as  many  pounds  per  day 
as  the  cow  produces  pounds  of  butter-fat 
during  the  week.  It  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  determine  definitely  how  much 
this  will  amount  to,  to  weigh  and  make 
Babcock  tests  of  the  milk  of  the  individ- 
ual cows  in  the  herd  somewhat  regu- 
larly. This  can  be  done  without  much 
difficulty,  however,  by  arrangement 
with  the  buttermaker  at  a  neighboring 
creamery,  if  facilities  are  not  to  be  found 
at  the  farm.  The  experience  of  nearly 
all  farmers  who  have  begun  this  work 
of  keeping  accounts  with  the  separate 
cows  in  their  herds  has  been  that  they 
find  they  were  mistaken  as  to  the  value 
of  a  number  of  their  cows  for  dairy  pro- 
duction, and  the  invariable  result  is  that 
they  dispose  of  their  poor  cows  that  do 
not  produce  sufficient  milk  or  butter-fat 
to  more  than  pay  for  their  feed  and  care, 
and  thus  greatly  improve  the  general 
standard  of  production  in  their  herds. 


The  creed  that  bases  righteousness  on 
a  legal  fiction  will  produce  only  a  fic- 
titious righteousness. 


Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers  want  the  j 
cream  separator  that  skims  the  clean- 
est. It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that's 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Ttibulnrs  have 
twice  the  skmnmntr  force  of  any  other 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  "I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimmint;  is  Hie 
closest  I  have  ever  seen— lust  a  trace 
of  fat.  I  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great-  I 
er  than  one  thousandth  of  one  per  ' 
cent." 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub- 
ulars  are  different,  in  every  way.  from 
other  separators,  and  every  difference  I 
is  to  your  advantage.   Write  for  cat- 1 
alog  S-  L31  and  valuable  free  book,  I 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

We9t  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sehastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 

Address  all  communications   PETALUMA.  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


SIERRA  KENNELS 


E.  M.  TIDD,  Proprietor. 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud— Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman— Fee  $1 

 FOR  SALE  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches  from  $10.00  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  Is  of  the  very  best. 
When  writing,  particularize  your  want. 

SIERRA  KENNELS,       Berkeley,  cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPPR  Rlake,  Motrin  &  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
rnrtlX   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  rrom  Kngland 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Hheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
57.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  H.  O.  flub. 


 DEWEY.  STRONG  i  CO— 

f  patents: 

^ACON  BLOCK.OAKLANDXALT^ 


De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will    interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you  a  Beautiful    Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy    and    name   of  separator 
you   are  now    using,  if  any  :   :    :  ; 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices.  DR  VMM  and 
SACRAMENTO  STS. 

San  Francisco 
107  First  St.      123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

IOI7Po«  St.,  Seattle 
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Forestry. 


Irrigation  Pumping 

is  done  easily  and  economically  with  an 

I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engine 


WHETHER  you  are  pump- 
ing from  deep  wells,  shal- 
low wells,  reservoirs, 
canals,  or  running  streams,  an 
I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is  the 
one  best  power. 

It  is  the  best  for  a,  number  of 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  easily 
operated.  You  don't  need  an  en- 
gineer to  look  after  it — in  fact  it 
requires  practically  no  attention 
whatever — it  will  run  for  hours 
at  a  time,  safely  and  regularly, 
and  when  it  does  needattention, 
your  small  boy  or  girl  can  look 
after  it  as  well  as  you  can. 

Western  General  Agencies:  Denver,  Colo., 


Next  it  will  not  get  out  of 
order.    I.H.C.  gasoline  en- 
gines are  made  throughout  of  the 
best  materials,  and  all  complica- 
ted parts  have  been  eliminated. 

And  again,  it  is  economical. 

Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  the 
fuel  it  uses,  and  it  gets  all  the 
powerout  of  it  and  wastes  no  fuel. 
And  gasoline  is  something  you 
can  always  have  ready.  Buy  it 
by  the  barrel,  and  it  is  easy  to 
keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

And  there  are  many  other  fea- 
tures which  we  can't  go  on  to  ex- 
plain here — durability,  safety, 
convenience,  etc.  Investigate 

Portland,  Ore, 


them  before  you  buy.  It  will  pay 
you  to  know  all  about  them. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are 
made  in  various  styles, — Vertical 
and  Horizontal,  Stationary  and 
Portable,  and  in  sizes  ranging 
from  2  to  20-horse  power.  When 
not  in  use  for  pumping  they  fur- 
nish excellent  power  for  sawing 
wood,  cleaning  grain,  grinding 
feed,  shredding  fodder,  separa- 
ting cream,  etc. 

Call  on  Local  Acent  or  write  nearest  gen- 


eral  agency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,   Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


(INCORPORATED 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 

PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 

The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

W  ATSON VILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  H0YT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


CHEAPEST  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  ON  THE  MARKET 

ORTHO  BRAND 

For  control  of  Codling  Moth  and  other  fruit  and  leaf  eating  insects. 
Packed  in  40  pound  tins.    PRICE  12  CENTS  A  POUND. 

Every  Can  Bears  a  Guarantee  Against  Burning  Foliage 

ADDRESS 

WATSON  VILLE  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

(MANUFACTURERS) 

WATSON  VILLE,  CALIFORNIA 


How  Forest  Reserves  May  Be  Used. 

The  following  was  prepared  by 
M.  J.  Anderson,  acting  supervisor  of 
the  Siskiyou  and  Ashland  National 
Forests,  at  the  request  of  the  Grants 
Pass  Commercial  Club: 

All  agricultural  land  included  in  the 
National  forests  (surveyed  or  unsur- 
veyed)  is  subject  to  homestead  entry 
under  act  of  June  11,  1906.  This  covers 
any  land  that  could  be  taken  under  the 
original  "Homestead  Act"  without 
committing  perjury.  The  act  permit- 
ting such  settlement  was  passed  at  the 
request  of  the  Forester,  and  its  occupa- 
tion encouraged  by  every  forest  official. 

The  settler  is  given  free  use  from  the 
National  Forests  of  all  the  timber  to  be 
used  for  improvement  of  his  land,  for 
fuel,  or  any  other  noncommercial  pur- 
pose. Prospectors  are  also  given  all 
necessary  timber  to  be  used  in  develop- 
ment work  if  they  have  not  a  sufficient 
supply  on  their  claims. 

Mature  timber  is  for  sale  to  lumber 
manufacturers  under  a  contract  that 
they  use  all  parts  of  the  tree  that  is  mer- 
chantable, and  handle  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  without  destruction  of  the  grow- 
ing crop.  This  contract  prevents  large 
interests  from  holding  this  timber  for 
speculation  by  providing  continuous 
cutting,  or  a  forfeiture  of  the  contract. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  small  mill 
owner  because  he  can  contract  up  to  five 
years'  supply,  and  pay  for  each  year's 
cutting;  thus  "tying  up"  only  the 
money  representing  one  year's  supply  of 
timber.  The  price  of  stumpage  is  fixed 
by  the  distance  from  maflTet,  difficulty 
of  logging,  price  of  lumber,  and  any 
other  local  conditions  that  effect  the 
lumberman's  profit.  The  land  is  not 
sold;  but  is  protected  to  provide  lor  a 
future  crop.  Contrary  to  the  general 
impression,  the  regulations  for  cutting 
are  not  unreasonable,  and  the  mills 
within  20  miles  of  Grants  Pass,  which  I 
have  examined,  are  cutting  very  close 
to  government  rules. 

No  mines,  or  other  private  lands, 
within  the  National  Forests  are  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way.  The  miner  is 
spared  the  fear  that  some  conscienceless 
timber  locator  will  locate  a  "  tender- 
foot" on  his  claim  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act;  as  is  being 
done  outside  the  forests  in  Josephine  and 
Jackson  counties.  This  abuse  has  be- 
come so  rank  that  in  some  districts  the 
miners  are  kept  busy  contesting  timber 
entries  on  land  that  has  been  mined  con- 
tinuously for  years. 

A  charge  is  made  for  stock  grazing  on 
the  forests.  The  settler  regularly  using 
the  range  has  preference,  and  foreign 
stock  is  not  allowed  on  the  range  until 
local  stock  is  amply  provided  for.  South- 
western Oregon's  stock  interests  are  not 
large  enough  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  grazing  regula- 
tions; that  is,  the  bodies  of  grazing  land 
are  not  large  enough  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  outside  stockmen  to  the 
detriment  of  the  local  men;  but  the 
range  wars  of  late  years  resulting  from 
the  attempt  to  crowd  out  local  stockmen, 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  government 
protection  to  small  stockmen  could  not 
come  too  soon.  The  local  benefits  to  the 
stockmen  are  many  however.  He  is 
protected  from  outside  stock,  trails  are 
opened  to  allow  the  more  convenient 
movement  of  the  stock,  each  ranger  is 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  various 
land  marks,  and  the  name  of  the  owner 
and  location  of  his  range.  If  stock  is 
found  at  a  distance  from  the  range  it  is 
reported  by  the  ranger,  and  the  owner 
is  notified  through  this  office.  This 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for  cattle 
to  be  lost  by  straying,  or  by  being  driv- 
en from  their  range  by  rustlers. 

In  the  fight  made  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Forest  Service  last  winter  ih  the  U. 
s.  Senate  every  possible  criticism  was 
made.  The  whole  system  was  discussed 
thoroughly,  and  the  fight  backed  by 
some  of  the  strongest  corporation  inter- 


ests in  the  United  States;  but  despite 
the  effort  a  fund  of  1500,000  was  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  National  Forests. 
This  sum  will  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  or 
any  other  improvement  that  will  assist 
in  opening  up  the  territory  and  putting 
the  land  to  its  best  use.  The  Forest 
Service  is  anxious  to  co-operate  with 
the  settlers  and  municipal  or  commer- 
cial bodies,  that  these  improvements 
can  be  made  where  they  will  be  of  most 
value  to  the  respective  communities;  in 
this  line  we  are  now  co-operating  with 
your  body  to  put  a  wagon-road  down 
the  Rogue  river  to  connect  this  valley 
with  the  coast,  and  if  a  practicable  route 
can  be  found  this  road  will  be  con- 
structed to  open  up  a  rich  mining  and 
stock  country. 

There  are  experts  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice employed  in  carrying  on  experi- 
ments in  so  many  different  lines  that 
are  of  benefit  to  the  whole  people,  that 
space  will  not  allow  me  to  even  name 
them.  Chief  among  those  of  interest 
there  is  the  plant  at  Eugene  for  testing 
the  strength  of  timber.  This  is  of  great 
value  to  those  engaged  in  structural 
work.  There  is  also  a  department 
engaged  in  experimenting  on  the  preser- 
vation of  wood,  where  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil;  this  is  not  of  as  much 
value  here  as  in  portions  of  the  state 
where  timber  is  scarce,  or  where  the 
varieties  that  resist  decay  have  been 
exhausted;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  of  interest.  This  branch  will, 
if  called  upon,  furnish  an  expert  in  wood- 
preservation  to  decide  definitely  on  the 
best  method  to  treat  particular  timber 
for  any  particular  purpose, — fence  posts, 
telephone  poles,  mine  timbers,  railroad 
ties,  etc.,  and  will  educate  by  practical 
demonstratsons  of  the  use  of  the  preserv- 
ative. The  Forest  Service  is  anxious  to 
introduce  this  preservation  treatment, 
and  to  co-operate  with  mine  owners,  or 
other  timber-using  corporations  or  indi- 
viduals, and  in  certain  situations  where 
the  users  are  clearly  unable  to  bear  the 
expense,  and  the  work  promises  to  be  of 
of  value  to  the  entire  community,  the 
Forest  Service  will  be  willing  to  bear 
the  greater  part  of  the  expense. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
things  of  benefit  which  we  claim  for  the 
Forest  Service.  There  are  no  charges 
for  irrigation  projects  within  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  nor  for  any  other  non- 
commercial enterprise  of  benefit  to  the 
community,  or  to  the  individual. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  the 
National  Forests  goes  to  the  county  from 
which  the  money  is  collected;  this  is 
not  a  large  item  at  present,  but  as  tim- 
ber sales  are  made  it  will  soon  be  a 
source  of  revenue  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  Southern  Oregon  where  from 
the  varied  and  valuable  resources  of  the 


forests  the  proceeds  will  far  exceed  the 
cost  of  management. 

There  is  no  claim  tha  t  the  present  for- 
est system  is  perfect.  It  is  being  im- 
proved upon  all  the  time,  the  experts  in 


each  branch  of  the  service  are  making 
studies  of  conditions  in  every  locality  in 
order  that  the  land,  and  all  its  products, 
can  be  handled  with  greater  benefit  to 
the  people. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  17, 1907. 
WHEAT. 

All  grades  of  wheat  are  held  at  ex- 
tremely strong  ligures,  owing  to  the  re- 
ported failure  of  the  crops  in  the  Middle 
West.  With  Chicago  wheat  selling  at 
(1  per  bushel  for  the  last  10  days,  the 
California  farmer  is  refusing  to  put  any 
price  on  his  crop,  and  with  December 
wheat  selling  here  at  £1.59  percental,  it 
seems  apparent  that  high  prices  will  pre- 
vail during  the  coining  season.  Oflerlngs 
at  the  figures  quoted  below  are  extremely 
light. 

California  White  Milling  $1.65  Qi  1.65 

California  lower  grades   1.50  ©1.60 

Northern  Club  Nominal. 

Northern  Bluestem  Nominal. 

Northern  Red  Nominal. 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  throughout  the  State 
is  in  a  most  excited  condition  ;  sales  of 
new  crop  having  been  made  as  high  as 
$1. 271  tidewater.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
iocaf  trade  that  prices  are  inflated,  and 
dealers  and  shippers  here  refuse  to  buy 
at  these  ligures. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1,271©  

Chevalier    1.25  ©1.40 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.221©  1.25 
Common  to  Fair   1.171@1.20 

OATS 

The  local  market  is  flooded  with  white 
oats  from  the  north.  Choice  white  oats, 
which  have  been  selling  as  high  as  $1.60 
and  $1.65,  are  now  oflered  freely  at  $1.40, 
and  find  no  buyers  even  at  this  price. 
Red  oats  are  firmer,  as  high  as  $1.40  being 
paid  for  seed  grades.  Offerings  of  black 
oats  are  very  light,  and  the  price  is  firmly 
held. 

Black  $1.50  ©2.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.40  ©  

Common  to  Fair   1.25  ©1.36 

Gray   1-45  ©1.55 

White   1-40  ©  

RYE. 

Little  rye  is  oflered  in  the  local  market, 
and  the  demand  is  extremely  light.  The 
market  shows  no  notable  change. 

California,  per  ctl   $1.45  ©1.50 

Utah    1.40  @L 45 

CORN. 

Corn  is  a  little  stiffer  now  than  last 
week,  and  the  market  in  California  grades 
is  by  this  time  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.60  ©1.65 

Large  Yellow   1.50  ©1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(guaranteed  dry)   1.50  ©1.55 

Mixed  to  arrive   1.471©  

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  ©  

BEANS. 

The  firmness  in  the  bean  market  is 
more  pronounced  than  ever  this  week,  as 
the  crops  are  not  showing  up  as  well  as 
was  expected.  The  crop  of  colored  beans 
along  the  river  is  extremely  short,  and 
prospects  are  that  prices  on  these  varieties 
will  go  considerably  higher,  as  there  is  a 
strong  demand  for  them.  The  southern 
crop  has  also  been  greatly  injured  by  the 
recent  hot  spell,  which  tends  to  make  a 
firmer  market  for  limas  and  white  beans. 
Limas  show  another  slight  advance  this 
week. 

Bayos.perctl  $3.25  ©3.35 

Blackeyes   4.75  ©4.90 

Butter    4.50  feo.(H) 

Cranberry  Beans   I5.50  ©4.75 

Garvanzos   3.75  ©4.00 

Horse  Beans   2.00  ©2.25 

Small  White   2.86  ©3.00 

Large  White   2.60  ©2.70 

Limas   5.25  ©5.40 

Pea    3.00  ©3.25 

Pink   2.70  ©2.80 

Red   3.25  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  ©3.50 

SEEDS. 

July  is  the  dullest  month  in  the  year  in 
the  seed  market,  and  the  trading  done 
amounts  to  almost  nothing.  Prices  re- 
main about  stationary. 

Alfalfa   15  ©  16c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  fl8.00@2O.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   2  ©  21c 

Canary   4J-  ©  41c 


Flaxseed  $2.90  ©3.00 

Hemp   4J@  — c 

Millet   23©  3c 

Timothy   6  ©  7c 

Yellow  Mustard   6  @  — c 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  is  very  quiet  this  week, 
and  there  is  apparently  but  little  demand 
at  present.  On  account  of  the  high  price 
of  wheat,  flour  is  certain  not  to  go  lower 
than  the  present  figures,  and  the  outlook 
is  for  a  steady  market  at  present  prices. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine   4.10  ©4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family    4.90  (a  5.20 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  last  week  were  .'i,:i0O 
tons.  This  is  a'  falling  off  of  about  400 
tons  per  day  from  what  has  been  coming 
in  for  the  two  weeks  previous.  Market 
conditions  generally  in  San  Francisco 
have  not  noticeably  changed  lately.  The 
demand  for  hay  has  continued  to  be  on 
just  about  the  normal  basis.  The  daily 
arrivals  of  hay  having  moderated,  the 
congestion  of  the  past  two  weeks  has  been 
entirely  overcome.  The  railroad  yards 
here  are  practically  cleared  now  of  hay 
that  has  been  carried  along  under  demur- 
rage charges.  There  is  no  disposition 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  larger  con- 
sumers to  buy  in  any  quantities  at  the 
prevailing  figures.  They  seem  to  figure 
from  crop  conditions  that  more  favorable 
terms  may  be  expected  later  on  in  the 
summer  season.  There  has  been  only  a 
little  of  the  choicer  varieties  of  hay  oflered 
here  lately.  The  retailers  readily  take 
what  comes  in  and  during  the  last  few 
days  they  have  been  paying  full  figures. 
The  receipts  of  hay  are  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  old  crop  and  the  new. 
Many  consumers  still  prefer  to  continue 
on  tl'ie  old  crop  hay  during  this  month. 
Receipts  of  new  crop  volunteer  hay  have 
been  so  heavy  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
cidedly easier  feeling  on  this  particular 
variety.  Alfalfa  conditions  remain  un- 
changed, and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
straw. 

Alfalfa  $11.00  ©13.50 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton          19.00  ©20.00 

No.  1  Wheat   16.00  ©18.00 

No. 2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   13.00  ©15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat   15.00  ©16.00 

Other  Tame  Oat   11.00  ©13.00 

Wild  Oats   10.00  ©14.00 

Stock    8.00  ©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   70  ©  90c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  flood  of  millstuft's  from  the  north 
has  demolished  the  local  market  entirely. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  are  still  some 
200,000 sacks  of  millstuffs  on  the  way  from 
the  north  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
buyers  are  extremely  scarce. 

Alfalfa  Meal   (car-load  lots) 

]>er  ton  $20.50©,  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Bran   19. 50©  22. 00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   25.50©  

Corn  Meal    32.00©  

Cracked  Corn    33.00©  

Mealfalfa   20.50©  

Jobbing    21.50©  

Middlings   27.00©30.00 

Mixed  Feeds   21.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton  Nominal 

Rolled  Barley   27.00@28.00 

Shorts   19.00@19.50 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  shows  no  improve- 
ment, and  in  fact  seems  to  be  almost  dead 
this  week.  There  is  no  demand  to  speak 
of  for  ordinary  stock,  and  the  market  has 
not  been  cleaning  up  well.  A  great  deal 
was  left  over  from  last  week,  and  Tuesday 
morning  four  carloads  of  eastern  stock 
were  dumped  on  the  market,  while  very 
few  have  been  going  out.  The  result  has 
been  a  general  weakening  in  price,  though 
choice  and  fancy  young  chickens  can  al- 
ways be  sold  at  a  premium. 

Broilers  $3.00  ©4.50 

Small  Broilers   2.25  ©2.75 

I>ucks   4.00  ©6.00 

Fryers,  large   4.00  ©5.50 

Small  Fryers   3.50  ©4.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   1.00  ©1.80 

Hens,  per  doz   6.00  ©7.50 

Small  Hens   5.00  ©5.50 

Old  Roosters   4.00  ©5.00 

Young  Roosters   6.50  ©9.00 

Pigeons   1.25  ©1.60 

Squabs   1.50  ©2.00 


BUTTER. 

The  demand  for  butter,  on  the  whole, 
shows  little  improvement,  though  there 
has  been  enough  trading  to  keep  the  mar- 
ket firm  on  all  grades,  the  better  ones  in 
particular.  Quotations  do  not  change 
material  ly. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  26.1c 

Firsts  25  c 

Seconds   24  c 

Thirds   23  c 

Packing  Stock  Firm,  No.  1  23  c 

Packing  Stock,  No.  2  221c 

Eastern  Ladles,  extras  211c 

Eastern  Ladles,  firsts  21  c 

EGGS. 

Trading  was  active  at  the  first  of  the 
week,  but  has  slowed  down  a  little,  and 
the  market  is  quoted  as  steady  on  all 

grades. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  25  c 

Firsts  24  c 

Seconds  191c 

Thirds  19*c 

Eastern  Firsts  191c 

Eastern  Seconds  171c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  shows  a  general  advance  on  all 
California  goods.  The  supply  is  rather 
short  at  present,  and  no  great  amount  of 
trading  is  being  done,  as  all  stock  is 
firmly  held,  and  buyers  are  slow  to  pay 
the  new  prices. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  tl>  15  c 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  16  c 

Firsts  15  c 

Eastern,  Storage  181c 

Oregon,  Fancy   15Jc 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  have  been  coming  in  rapidly, 
both  from  the  South  and  the  San  Joacjuin 
districts.  The  market  has  become  heavily 
overloaded,  and  there  is  accordingly; a 
great  deal  of  hesitating  among  buyers. 
The  shipping  demand  is  also  small  and 
unsteady.  The  market  has  become  quite 
weak  with  a  slight  drop  in  prices.  A 
further  easing  off  is  expected,  as  a  big 
late  crop  is  beginning  to  show  up. 

Garnet  Chiles  $2.25  ©2.50 

New  Burbanks   2.25  ©2.75 

New  Farly  Rose   2.25  ©2.50 

New  White   2.75  ©3.25 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  have  not  been  coming  in  very 
fast  this  week  but  the  demand  is  very 
light,  and  the  market  has  held  steady 
during  the  week.  Other  vegetables  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  weak  with  a  heavy 
supply  and  very  little  demand.  The 
canneries  have  stopped  taking  asparagus 
and  lower  grades  go  begging  at  any  price. 
Choice  stock  still  brings  as  high  as  10c. 

Asparagus,  per  lb   5  @  10c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   1.00  ©1.26 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50  ©  76c 

Egg  Plant   8  ©  10c 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   3  ©  4c 

Green  Corn,  sack  $2.00  ©2.75 

Crate   3.00  ©3.75 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   2  ©  4c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   1.25  ©1.50 

Lima  beans  per  lb   8  @  9c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  lb   2  @  — 

New  Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.60  ©  

Okra,  per  box   1.25  ©1.50 

Onions,  New  Red,  per  sack...  2.50  ©3.00 

New  Yellow,  per  ctl   3.00  ©3.10 

Australian   3.50  @  

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00  ©1.25 

String  beans  per  lb   1J@  31c 

Summer  Squash  (box)   50  ©  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   2.00  ©2.50 

Small  box   65  @  86c 

Wax  beans  per  lb   2J@  4c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits  are  coming  in  in  small 
quantities  but  there  seems  to  be  little  de- 
mand for  even  those  that  are  coming  in. 
The  market  is  weak  on  almost  every  va- 
riety. Peaches  are  coining  in  better  than 
other  varieties,  but  choice  lots  are  hard  to 
get.  The  lots  oflered  are  not  easily 
cleaned  up.  Berries  are  in  good  supply 
and  all  except  the  finest  grades  are  weak. 
A  few  huckleberries  came  in  early  in  the 
week  and  were  readily  sold  at  20  cents  a 
pound.  None  have  arrived  since  and  the 
market  is  practically  bare.  Little  trad- 
ing is  done  in  grapes.  Canteloupes  are 
becoming  rather  scarce  as  the  crop  in 
southern  California  has  been  injured  by 
the  hot  weather.  They  find  a  ready  sale 
at  good  prices.  Figs  are  firm  and  what 
good  cherries  are  left  find  a  ready  sale. 
Watermelons  are  arriving  this  week  in 
large  quantities  and  a  heavy  overstock  is 


piled  up  in  the  commission  houses  with 
very  few  buyers. 

Apples,  Gravensteins,  fancy  $1.25  @  1.50 

Apples,  Red  Astrakhans   1.00  ©  1.16 

Apricots,  per  box   1.10  ©  1.25 

Apricots,  crate   1.40  ©  1.60 

Apricots,  in  bulk   4  @  6  c 

Blackberries    3.00  ©  4.50 

Crab  Apples   90c  ©  1-60 

Currants,  per  chest   7.00  ©11.00 

Figs,  single  layer  box   35  @  40c 

Double  layer  box   50  ©  60c 

Grapes,  per  crate   1.25  ©  2.60 

Loganberries,  Red   4.00  ©  6.00 

Loganberries,  Black   2.00  ©  3.00 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate....  2.50  ©  3.00 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.50  @  3.50 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....      50  ©  1.00 

Large   2.00  ©  2.50 

Pears,  Bartlett   1.25  ©  2.00 

Plums,  per  crate   75  @  1.50 

Plums,  large  box   1.50  ©  1.75 

Prunes,  per  crate   1.25  @  1.50 

Raspberries   5.00  ©  9.00 

Strawberries,  Longworths, 

per  chest   6.00  ©10.00 

Strawberries,  large  varieties..  5.00  ©  8.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

After  the  great  activity  of  the  past  few 
weeks  there  is  a  slight  lull  in  the  dried 
fruit  market.  There  is,  however,  little 
change  in  the  quoted  prices  and  no  feeling 
of  weakness  is  apparent.  It  is  believed 
that,  for  this  early  in  the  season,  an  un- 
usually large  per  cent  of  the  1907  crop  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  growers. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   61©  8  c 

New  Figs   3J©  5  c 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   23  ©26  c 

Peaches,  old   10  ©121c 

New  Crop   11  ©14  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   —fy  4|c 

Large  size  Prunes   — -©  5  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are  selling  to  packers  at : 

Four-size  basis   4}@  5  c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  @  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   6j©  7$c 

Seedless  Sultanas   7  ©  9  c 

London  Layers,  per  box  $1.50@1.70 

London  Layers,  cluster  $2.00@3.50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Grapefruit  is  now  very  scarce  and  quo- 
tations are  practically  nominal.  The 
demand  is  not  great.  Lemons  have  not 
been  in  heavy  supply,  but  as  there  seems 
to  be  little  demand  for  them,  the  market 
has  weakened  nevertheless.  There  is  no 
special  change  in  oranges,  either  as  re- 
gards the  supply  or  the  demand. 

Choice  Lemons   2.50  ©3.50 

Fancy  Lemons   4.00  ©5.00 

Standard    1.50  ©2.00 

Grapefruit,  Seedless   2.50  ©3.26 

Limes   4.00  ©5.00 

Seedling  Oranges  $1.50  ©2.50 

Valencias   3.50  ©4.00 

Mediterranean  Sweets   2.60  ©3.00 

St.  Michaels   1.75  ©2.25 

NUTS. 

Additional  reports  are  coming  in  from 
the  south  in  regard  to  the  blight  that  is 
making  heavy  inroads  into  the  1907  crop 
of  walnuts,  and  from  present  appearances 
the  yield  seems  likely  to  be  lighter  than 
last  year.  Unless  there  is  a  turn  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  outlook  is  for 
higher  prices.  At  present  the  local  mar- 
ket is  unchanged. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  171@18c 

IXL  16j@18c 

Ne  plus  ultra  16  ©18c 

Drakes  13J@14c 

Languedoc  13J@14c 

Hardshell   9*@10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1   5  ©  6c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

Italian  Chestnuts   6  @  8c 

HONEY. 

The  new  crop  of  honey  is  still  coming  in 
well,  but  there  will  probably  not  be  much 
more  of  the  early  crop,  and  the  feeling  is 
for  a  continuance  of  the  present  firmness. 
From  present  indications,  the  usual  drop 
in  prices  later  in  the  year  may  not  come 
this  year.  The  demand  for  light  ex- 
tracted is  particularly  strong,  there  being 
little  of  this  in  the  market. 

Amber,  extracted  5J@  6Jc 

Light  Amber  61©  6Jc 

New  fancy  white  comb   17c 

Water  White,  extracted   71c 

White,  extracted   7  @7Jc 

WOOL. 

Choice  grades  of  wool  are  steady  this 
week,  but  defective  stock  is  still  neg- 
lected.  California  clips  are  about  cleaned 
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up  and  Nevada  has  little  left.  There  are 
some  changes  in  quotations  this  week. 

Humbold    and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Northern  free  21  @24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  16  @18Jc 

MEAT. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  meat  market 
this  week,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  fairly 
steady  market  for  some  time. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6|@  7  c 

Cows   5£@  6£c 

Veal  :  Large   61@8c 

Small   Si®  9^c 

Mutton  :  Wethers   @10|c 

Ewes   9  @10  c 

Lamb  12  ®12Jc 

Hogs,  dressed  ll£@12£c 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  United 
States  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  the  following 
are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

KNOBS  FOR  COVERS— No.  857,128.  June  18, 
1907.  E.  J.  Weston  Jr.,  Oakland,  Cal.  One-half 
assigned  to  J.  C.  Hawver  of  Auburn,  Cal.  This 
invention  relates  to  novel  means  for  conveni- 
ently attaching  knobs  to  covers,  such  as  are  em- 
ployed on  culinary  vessels  and  the  like. 

BLOCK-SIGNAL  SYSTEM. — No.  857,466.  June 
18,  1907.  H.  G.  Comstock,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
This  Invention  comprehends  signal  devices 
mounted  on  levers  and  shafts  to  which  the  levers 
are  fastened;  cylindrical  commutator  switches 
carried  upon  the  shafts  of  the  levers;  contact 
springs  or  brushes  on  the  switch;  electro  mag- 
nets, armatures  movable  between  the  magnets 
and  connections  between  the  armatures, 
whereby  the  signals  are  moved  and  the  switch 
rotated  to  make  or  break  a  circuit  through  the 
brushes. 

WIRELESS  TELEPHONE.  — No.  857,530. 
Francis  J.  McCarty,  deceased.  Assigned  to 
McCarty  Wireless  Telephone  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  This  invention  relates  to  an  appliance  by 
which  telephonic  messages  may  be  transmitted 
without  the  aid  of  wires,  or  other  mechanical 
connections  between  the  stations.  It  consists  of 
means  for  intensifying  the  vibrations  from  a 
transmitting  device  consisting  of  a  transmitting 
diaphragm  with  metallic  contact  points  on 
opposite  sides,  connecting  means,  and  Induction 
coll,  local  battery  and  connection  through  It 
with  the  coll,  a  spark  gap  In  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit and  a  microphone  transmitter. 

RAIL-JOINT  AND  ANTI-CREEPING  DE- 
VICE.—No.  858,235.  June  25,  1907.  Francis  M. 
Volk,  Mlnturn,  Cal.  This  invention  comprises 
a  rail  chair  having  a  base  portion  and  fixed 
angle  plate,  the  base  portion  having  a  flange 
between  which  and  said  angle  plate  the  rail 
seats,  and  a  movable  angle  plate  having  Its  outer 
edge  turnably  fitted  to  the  Inner  wall  of  the 
flange  of  the  chair. 

ATTACHMENT  FOR  WASH-BASINS  AND 
THE  LIKE.— No.  858,234.  June  25,  1907.  Jacob 
Treager,  Oakland,  Cal.  The  purpose  of  this 
Invention  is  to  provide  a  simple  and  easily  access- 
ible strainer  and  collector  which  can  be  Inter- 
posed between  the  outlet  from  the  basin  and  the 
drain  or  discharge  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing sundry  small  things  which,  passing  through 
the  outlet  from  the  bowl  or  sink,  would  other- 
wise be  lost,  or  would  tend  to  clog  up  the 
discharge  pipe. 


DEWEY,STR0NC&,C0 

CAVEATS 


PATENTS 
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1 105-6  Merchants'  Exchange  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BARGAINS  In  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns— Hens  and  Pullets. 

HENRY  SUTTEN, 
R.  D.  1,  Box  92,  Lodl,  Cal. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCHES  AT 
OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  FRESNO,  AND  SANTA  CRUZ 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers  ;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  500 
average  dally  attendance ;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual Instruction.  Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  Incubators  and  brooders,  Its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.  Cloth  81 
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GOLD  MEDAL 


Citrus  Trees 


Are  fully  described  In  our 
treatise  of  Citrus  Culture, 
which  is  a  trifle  the  best 
thing  of  Its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. Contains  about  50,- 
000  words  and  100  Illustra- 
tions telling  about  oranges 
and  lemons,  from  the  seed 
bed  to  the  bearing  orchard. 
Price  25  cents.  Remember 
we  are  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  citrus  trees  in  the 
world  and  stand  ready  to 
serve  you  with  the  finest 
nursery  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Correspondence  In- 
vited. 

SAN  DIMAS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE.     -  Proprietor 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  ?60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  atremarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch — unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  daily.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 

TRUST  CO. 
Corner  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1907,  a  divi- 
dend has  been  declared  on  all  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  company  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July  1,  1907.  The 
same  rate  of  Interest  will  be  paid  by  our  branch 
offices,  located  at  1531  Devisadero  St.,  2572  Mission 
St.,  1740  Fillmore  St.,  and  19th  and  Minnesota 
Sts.  Dividends  not  drawn  will  be  added  to  the 
deposit  account,  become  a  part  thereof  and  earn 
dividend  from  July  1.  1907. 

J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $26;  Blowpipe  Assay, 810.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  ai  d  lamet  ess  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  Improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  6  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.00 


FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
Including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  Ji.oo 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING  — By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated.  269  pages.   6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  In  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  in  cloth  and  gold.  $1.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING.  —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  produc  tion  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Cloth  "..$2 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE. — By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ol 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.60 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feedingall  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.50 


THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $0.75 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  Is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  b'/2 
by  8  inches.  Cloth  $1.75 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  rcost 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.50. 


ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  Is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  Oi 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  cu'ture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  17 1  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.50 

ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  In  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.60 

FARM  CON  VENIENCES.-A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings  256  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth.  $1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132pages.  6  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $0.60 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  Is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History*  Cultivation  and  Merits.     Its  Uses  as  m 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  X>.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few  years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  mora 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  th« 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  haa 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section! 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  U 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiment! 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  Btate.  Nf, 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  States  possessed, 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  product*  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  tha 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  b« 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  content*: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff,  Alfalf* 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Bwine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  for 
8heep-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees.  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try, Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-J5  x  9  inches.  336  page* 
Cloth.  Price  82.00.  „ 
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SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

Farmers,  Be  Progressive! 


Get  your  NITROGEN  from  cover  crops  and  buy  your 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  in  the  cheapest  and  best  form,  i.  e., 
SUPERPHOSPHATE.  Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDI- 
ATELY AVAILABLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also 
available  for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  EXPENSIVE 
POTASH.  The  GYPSUM,  too,  forming  a  part  of  the  SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE is  excellent  for  adobe  or  heavy  soils. 

The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded -Can't  Rot.  Metal  In  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympla,  Washington. 


268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Itah. 


PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 

FOR  IRRIGATING 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  Co.,  Temporary  Address, 
sausallto,  Cal. 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 

CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Los  Angeles 


Vacation  Time's  Here 

Where  will  you  spend  it? 
How  will  you  go?    What  will  it  cost? 

Question*  often  asked. 

OUR  SUGGESTIONS: 

Shasta  and  Mountain  Resorts— Klamath  and  Crater  Lakes 
— Uike  Tahoe  —  Yosemite,  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons  — 
Santa  Cruz  and  Mountain  Resorts—  Roulder—  Wrights— 
Laurel— Mt.  Hernion— Glenwood— Capitola—  Del  Monte 
—Monterey— Pacific'  Grove—  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs— 
El  Piamo. 

Hunting  —  Fishing  —  Boating  —  Bathing— Mountain  Climbing 
Cottage— Tent— Camp  Life. 

EXCELLENT  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Low  Summer  Vacation  Rates  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICE:  Flood  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  £.  i.  WICKS0N, 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THK  HOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  I  LM'STIiATKU  I'll  A  PTE  R  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  GardenB  in  California 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
AsparagiiB 


Artichokes 

Means 

Beets 

Cabbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California 
G&rden  Protection 
Weeds  In  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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The  Beet  Blight. 

One  of  the  puzzling  questions  which  California 
plant  pathologists  have  had  to  attack  is  that  involving 
the  causes  and  remedies  for  the  disease  known  as  heet 
blight,  which  has  given  more  or  less  trouble  to  the 
sngar-beet  growers  of  this  State  for  the  last  ten  years 
or  more.  The  sugar  manufacturers  have  expended 
much  money  in  investigations  by  experts  employed 
by  them,  and  they  have  made  important  contributions 


seasons  for  some  time,  and  the  growers  have  been  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  or  handling  of  the 
disease.  In  the  spring  of  1905  the  trouble  began  to 
appear  abundantly  in  certain  sections,  and  the  attention 
of  the  writer  was  called  to  the  need  of  information 
concerning  this  disease  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  of  this 
Station.  In  response  to  a  suggestion  made  to  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Company  that  company  made  a  finan- 
cial guarantee  to  the  Station  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  begin  a  study  of  the  blight,  in  order  that  they 


of  P.MI.1),  working  on  the  problem  there  in  connection 
with  laboratory  studies  made  at  the  University  at 
Berkeley.  Observations  were  also  made  in  the  other 
beet  sections  of  the  State.  This  work  was  continued 
so  long  as  conditions  were  present  for  continuing  the 
investigation,  and  commenced  again  early  in  the 
spring  of  1906,  and  continued  thereafter.  The  patho- 
logical and  field  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Professor 
Smith,  while  Professor  Shaw  has  carried  on  a  series 
of  moisture  determinations  and  investigation  of  soil 


Sugar  Beet  Showing  Beet  Blight  or  "  Curly  Top." 


Manifestations  of  Beet  Blight  as  Shown  by  Cutting. 


to  the  expenses  of  University  investigators  who  have 
worked  long  and  diligently  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  promising  treatment.  In  his  recent 
report  of  progress  in  plant-disease  study,  Professor 
11.  E.  Smith  of  the  University  Experiment  Station, 
gives  the  accompanying  pictures  to  show  how  the  dis- 
ease manifests  itself  and  sketches  briefly  the  obscure 
character  of  the  trouble. 

The  blight,  or  'curly  top,'  of  the  sugar  beet  is  a  dis- 
ease which  has  been  known  in  the  semi-arid  portions 
of  tli is  country  for  a  number  of  years,  and  caused 
much  speculation  as  to  its  nature.  On  this  coast  the 
disease  has  been  the  cause  of  serious  losses  in  certain 


might  obtain  some  information  in  the  practical 
handling  of  the  disease.  This  fund  was  subscribed  to 
by  the  other  beet-sugar  manufacturers  of  the  State. 

The  disease  in  question  is  a  peculiar  stunting  or  non- 
development  of  the  plant,  occurring  often  under  condi- 
tions apparently  very  favorable  for  growth.  Some 
years  in  large  areas  the  plants  stop  growing,  the  leaves 
curl  and  crinkle  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  roots 
become  blackened  in  the  internal  rings,  and  soon  the 
Whole  crop  is  a  complete  loss.  The  disease  has  been 
studied  more  or  less  in  different  places,  but  its  cause 
has  never  been  discovered. 

An  assistant  was  stationed  at  Salinas  in  the  summer 


conditions,  laying  out  a  series  of  plantings  for  this 
purpose. 

The  conclusion  reached,  and  substantiated  by  a  great 
variety  of  field  and  laboratory  investigations,  observa- 
tions and  experiments  extending  over  two  seasons,  has 
been  that  the  trouble  is  not  brought  about  by  any  par- 
asite or  organism,  but  is  rather  due  to  a  derangement 
in  the  normal  functions  of  the  plant  which  cannot  be 
fully  explained.  The  disease  has  a  very  marked  rela- 
tion to  moisture  and  climate,  especially  rainfall  at 
certain  seasons,  but  presents  many  very  peculiar  fea- 
tures. It  is  a  very  definite  disease,  with  Characteristic 
symptoms. 
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The  Week. 

Sulphuring  dried  fruits  is  still  the  leading  topic  in 
agricultural  circles,  and  valiant  efforts  are  being  made 
to  avert  what  will  be  little  less  than  a  calamity  if 
regulations  are  finally  adopted  which  will  preclude 
this  means  of  preserving  something  like  a  natural 
color  in  the  fruits.  One  phase  of  the  present  situation 
seems  to  us  unwarranted,  and  that  is  refusing  to 
invest  in  this  year's  small  product,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  all  disposed  of  before  the  end  of  the  year; 
that  is,  l>efore  any  regulation  whatever  will  be  opera- 
tive. If  the  crop  were  large,  and  much  of  it  likely  to 
go  over  until  next  winter  and  spring  in  dealers  hands, 
the  refusal  to  invest  might  be  a  wise,  conservative 
policy.  Hut,  as  it  is,  the  fruit  will  soon  be  entirely 
out  of  hand,  and  growers  should  have  full  values  for 
the  little  they  can  prepare.  This  claim  is  baaed  upon 
the  expectation  that  the  most  unfortunate  regulations 
will  prevail  after  next  January,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  expect  any  such  thing.  The  question  is 
l>eing  opened  wide;  the  Washington  authorities  pro- 
ceeding under  the  new  law  are  having  many  determi- 
nations made  as  to  what  amount  of  sulphur  is  actually 
found  in  fruit  which  is  wisely  sulphured;  growers  and 
dealers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  any  preva- 
lence of  academie  or  doctrinaire  views,  and  much 
influence  is  being  amassed  toward  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard which  shall  not  interfere  with  a  legitimate  use  of 
sulphur.  It  is  probably  very  true  that  sulphur  cannot 
be  used  at  all  if  the  limit  of  8IHooo  of  1  fc  is  to  be  the 
limit,  while  it  may  be  perfectly  feasible  to  do  it  with 
a  limit  of  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  l(/c.  The 
whole  subject  needs  exact  inquiry,  and  that  is  what 
we  hope  the  government  will  provide  for  before  it 
wrecks  our  industry  by  arbitrary  regulations.  If 
excessive  sulphuring  and  re-sulphuring  are  prevented 
then  legitimate  and  purer  sulphuring  will  prevail,  and 
the  quality  of  our  dried  fruits  will  be  elevated,  and 
government  regulation  achieve  what  it  is  statesman- 
like to  expect  from  it.  There  is,  however,  great 
danger  in  going  too  far  and  too  fast,  and  California 
insists  that  this  danger  shall  be  guarded  against. 

We  have  always  admired  the  acuteness  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson  and  talent  for  carrying  measures  along 
lines  of  least  resistance,  but  we  wonder  if  he  has 
missed  it  once.  The  announcement  comes  that  he 
has  made  an  order  that  "  no  woman  clerk  under  him 
shall  in  future  act  as  private  secretary  or  confidential 
clerk  to  a  male  chief  of  division  or  bureau  in  the  de- 
partment." The  order  is  the  direct  result  of  prosecu- 
tion for  leakage  of  crop  statistics  by  which  dealers 
made  vast  sums  of  money.  This  leakage  seems  to 
have  been  traced  to  a  woman  who  was  confidential 
clerk,  and  now  Secretary  Wilson  hopes  to  prevent  it 
by  giving  no  more  women  a  chance  to  know  impor- 
tant things.  This  is  equivalent  to  announcing  to  the 
country  that  the  Secretary  shares  the  traditional  be- 
lief that  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret,  and  that  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  hoary  delusion.  We  presume 
that  Secretary  Wilson  has  suffered  more  or  less  by  the 
onsets  of  equal  suffrage  advocates  and  other  defenders 
of  the  sex.  Most  public  men  have  had  more  or  less 
of  this  sort  of  attack.  If  Secretary  Wilson  has  he 
will  soon  conclude  that  such  approaches  have  l>een 
merely  midsummer  zephyrs  compared  with  the 
cyclone  which  will  now  strike  him  for  legislating 
against  a  class  because  an  individual  proved  untrue  or 
l>ecause  he  has  told  the  world  that  a  woman  cannot 
keep  a  secret  as  well  as  a  man.  Our  own  hasty  judg- 
ment is  that  women  have  more  business  conscience 
than  men  have,  and  that  to  rule  against  the  sex  is  un- 


wise as  well  as  unfair.  It  is  perhaps  that  of  two  who 
will  sell  information  the  woman  will  sell  for  less 
price,  but  there  will  not  be  difference  enough  in  that 
direction  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  a  bargain. 
After  all  the  women's  clubs  and  other  motive  powers 
strike  Mr.  Wilson  he  will  conclude  that  there  arc  big- 
pjer  sticks  than  those  which  arc  wielded  in  the  national 
capital. 

And  now  Germany  seems  to  desire  to  block  our 
march  in  the  world's  eye  by  creating  a  world  senti- 
ment against  international  expositions  of  a  general 
character  that  have  become  so  common  during  the 
last  few  years,  in  commemoration  of  all  sorte  of  anni- 
versaries and  events,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
Germany  has  taken  the  lead  in  frowning  upon  the  ex- 
positions and  in  advocating  in  their  stead  international 
expositions  of  special  industries.  The  frequent  hold- 
ing of  general  world's  fairs  is  declared  to  have  run  its 
limit  for  good,  while  great  benefits  might  be  derived 
from  expositions  that  embrace  sj>ecialties.  This  may 
be  all  right,  laying  aside  the  chance  that  Germany 
merely  wishes  to  side-track  the  United  States  under- 
takings to  fitly  commemorate  the  discovery  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  Pikes  Peak  and  other  things  of  that 
sort.  If  Germany  hopes  to  interfere  with  our  national 
prerogative  in  such  lines,  we  have  no  more  use  for 
Germany ;  we  shall  appeal  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
If,  however,  Germany  is  actuated  by  a  desire  to  bring 
industrial  and  commercial  achievements  into  clearer 
light  and  closer  judgment,  we  think  Germany  is 
right.  Put  is  it  possible  to  make  such  special  exposi- 
tions great?  Have  such  affairs  such  a  hold  upon  the 
world  that  they  can  be  made  popular  and  successful? 
To  our  notion  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  how 
such  a  proposition  will  work. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  natural  that  Germany 
should  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  a  higher  and  more 
specialized  industrial  exposition,  because  Germany  de- 
sires they  should  be  in  the  highest  sense  educational. 
In  a  recent  work  on  "  The  Cause  and  Extent  of  the 
Recent  Industrial  Progress  of  Germany,"  Dr.  Karl 
Dean  Howard  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  shows  that 
the  progress  of  Germany  during  the  last  twenty  years 
is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  Germany's  system  of  tech- 
nical and  commercial  education,  and  to  her  system  of 
industrial  and  social  labor  legislation.  Dr.  Howard 
says  that  probably  we  can  put  down  as  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  important  causes  of  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  German  nation  the  close  relations  which 
exist  in  that  country  between  science  and  practical 
affairs,  for  the  German  university  professors  are  not 
only  officers  of  the  Government,  but  their  advice  and 
assistance  is  often  asked  for  by  many  of  the  Govern- 
mental departments  when  the  subject  falls  within  their 
especial  province.  The  same  thing,  we  are  told,  pre- 
vails in  industry,  because  the  men  who  have  the  tech- 
nical direction  of  the  processes  and  the  experimental 
laboratories  have  been  trained  in  the  technical  schools, 
and  are  able  to  bring  into  practical  use  the  latest 
achievements  of  science.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
line  of  advancement  that  great  expositions  are  to  be 
transformed.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  economic  and 
educational  idea,  but  will  it  work?  We  are  certainly 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  people  will  put  up  gate-money 
enough  to  pay  the  watchmen,  if  they  do  not  have 
great  spectacular  features,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
think  about. 

How  the  West  is  changing!  The  Kansas  Farmer 
notes  that  heretofore  Kansans  who  desired  to  borrow 
money  have  found  their  supplies  in  the  East.  In  a  re- 
cent lecture  before  a  class  of  economics  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  financial  secretary  of  the 
institution  stated  that  a  decade  ago  large  sections  of 
the  loan  funds  of  the  University  were  placed  in  Kan- 
sas, but  that  now  all  had  been  withdrawn  from  this 
State  because  interest  rates  were  higher  in  the  East 
than  in  Kansas.  If  Mr.  Coburu's  alfalfa  prophesies 
are  realized,  as  we  expect  they  will  be,  Kansas  will 
have  money  enough  to  spare  to  build  the  Panama 
canal  and  will  then  be  embarrassed  to  know  where  to 
send  it  to  get  decent  interest. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  arising  in  spots  as  to 


whether  the  Reclamation  Service  always  does  the 
wisest  possible  thing.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  did  in 
dealing  with  such  vast  enterprises  of  such  an  original 
character  and  for  which  precedents  must  come  after- 
ward— so  to  speak.  We  do  "not  know  how  much  jus- 
tice there  is  in  some  of  the  claims  of  error  which  are 
being  made,  but  they  have  a  right  to  discussion.  For 
example,  the  Imperial  valley  people,  or  ;a  part  of 
them,  have  called  a  convention  of  all  those  who  wish 
to  kick  the  Reclamation  Service  to  assemble  in  Sacra- 
mento on  Saturday,  August  .'51,  to  hold  a  meeting  in 
advance  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  which 
will  convene  on  the  following  Monday.  Our  old 
friend,  L.  M.  Holt  of  Los  Angeles,  is  high  priest  of 
the  movement,  and  as  he  seldom  does  anything  with- 
out knowing  why,  it  will  lie  interesting  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  sees  what  comes  of  it,  as  a  part  of  an 
understanding  of  the  whole  situation.  We  have  faith 
in  the  Reclamation  Service  and  believe  also  that  it 
can  stand  criticism  and  probably  be  profited  by  it. 

"Carrying  coals  to  Newcastle"  was  a  common 
instance  of  commercial  uselessness  in  the  old  days. 
Carrying  siloes  to  Europe  would  seem  to  be  as  sense- 
less, because  the  silo  is  an  old  European  invention. 
The  United  States  consul  at  Geneva  writes  about  the 
introduction  of  the  silo  in  Switzerland,  forgetting,  jier- 
haps,  that  the  silo  was  used  in  central  and  northern 
Europe  in  most  remote  ages.  However,  Americans 
generally  put  new  frills  upon  anything  they  take  up, 
and  so  the  silo  goes  back  to  Europe  with  decorations. 
The  account  is  that  just  outside  of  Geneva  there  is  a 
small  but  model  American  farm,  the  property  of  an 
American  gentleman  who  has  long  resided  in  that 
city.  To  a  model  dairy  and  equally  up-to-date  quar- 
ters for  fowls  and  swine,  the  owner  last  autumn  added 
two  75-ton  American  silos.  While  12  acres  of  fine 
American  corn  were  being  ground  and  packed  into 
these,  farmers  came  in  from  the  country  round  to  see 
what  was  to  them  a  curiosity  and  revelation,  and  the 
result  was  orders  for  three  silos  by  farmers  who  came, 
saw,  and  were  convinced.  "  Each  of  these  three  silos," 
says  the  consul,  "  will  be  a  new  advertisement  for  the 
system,  which  is  bound  to  spread." 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Walnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  :  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  re|>ort  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Walnut  Growers'  Association,  held  recently  at  Whit- 
tier,  and  if  so,  how?  What  we  particularly  wish  is 
the  paper  on  the  '  Irrigation  and  Cultivation  of  the 
Walnut,'  esj>ecially  if  it  discusses  methods  with  young 
trees.  A  considerable  acreage  has  been  put  to  walnuts 
in  this  valley  this  year,  and  we  have  put  out  440 
seedlings,  two  years  from  the  seed.  We  set  out  the 
trees  in  accordance  with  the  directions  in  your  book 
on  'California  Fruits,'  in  hexagons,  45  ft.  apart, 
and  disinterested  observers  have  assured  us  that  ours 
is  the  best  looking  new  orchard  in  the  valley,  both  for 
flourishing  condition  of  trees  and  even  alignment  of 
rows.  But  we  are  puzzled  as  to  the  proper  amount 
and  frequency  of  water  to  l>e  given  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son to  insure  the  maximum  growth  and  development 
and  not  run  the  risk  of  frost.  Last  year  a  new  planta- 
tion was  irrigated  too  late  and  the  trees  received  a 
severe  setback  from  a  frost  while  the  sap  was  still  run- 
ning.— WALNUT  Gkowkk,  Riverside  county. 

We  were  at  Wbittier  last  week,  and  made  special 
inquiry  concerning  the  subjects  which  were  discussed 
at  the  Whittier  Institute,  because  we  wished  to  get 
copies  of  some  of  the  addresses  for  publication,  but 
found  that  most  of  them  had  not  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, but  were  informal  bilks,  and  that  the  best  report 
of  them  was  that  by  Prof.  Smith,  published  in  our 
issue  of  June  15.  We  learned  that  the  committee  had 
a  stenographic  report  of  part  of  the  proceedings,  which 
they  expected  to  publish  in  due  time.  If  it  becomes 
available  we  shall  certainly  publish  it  in  the  Pacific 
Rukal  Press. 

We  are  glad  your  walnut  orchard  is  so  promising, 
and  trust  that  it  may  always  be  a  satisfaction  and  a 
profit  to  you.  We  doubt,  however,  if  experience  near 
the  coast,  in  Orange  county,  with  irrigation  would  be 
directly  useful  to  you.  Each  locality  has  to  determine 
for  itself  how  late  water  can  l>e  safely  applied,  and 
there  cannot  be  an  arbitrary  date  fixed  which  will  be 
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right  for  all  localities.  Just  for  beginning  experi- 
ments we  advise  you  to  find  out  the  date  of  the  earli- 
est killing  frost  which  is  known  in  the  region,  and 
give  the  last  irrigation  about  two  months  in  advance 
of  that  time.  This  would  give  the  trees  about  a  month 
to  grow  and  a  month  to  harden  before  the  frost  comes. 
One  has  to  be  governed,  however,  a  good  deal  by  the 
actual  condition  of  the  soil.  A  tree  can  sometimes 
stand  frost  better  if  it  has  enough  sap  rather  than  too 
little;  that  is,  the  wood,  although  mature,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drying  out  during  the  long 
drouth  which  generally  precedes  the  rainy  season. 
There  are  so  many  conditions  entering  the  problem 
that  one  has  to  determine  his  own  practice  by  observa- 
tion and  thought  rather  than  by  imitation. 

Can  You  Make  Almond  Trees  Behave? 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  statistics  re- 
garding almond  trees  ?  I  would  like  to  know  what 
almond  trees  should  bear  that  are  about  20  years 
old,  planted  in  equilateral  triangle  form,  125  trees  to 
the  acre.  Our  soil  here  is  sandy,  but  fertile.  It  has 
been  well  worked  during  the  past  winter,  but  before 
that  they  were  more  or  less  neglected.  The  trees  are 
about  15  to  20  ft.  high  and  about  15  to  20  ft.  in  diam- 
eter ;  they  are  apparently  very  healthy,  but  have  a 
good  deal  of  red  spider  on  them,  and  in  some  sections 
they  have  big  swellings  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  They 
are  planted,  Drakes  and  Nonpareil,  each  one  every 
other  row,  over  about  half  the  orchard.  One-quarter 
is  planted  two  rows  of  Drakes,  then  two  rows  of  Non- 
pareils, etc.  The  rest  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  I  X  L. 
From  50  acres  we  get,  as  a  rule,  three  to  four  tons,  al- 
though one  year  we  had  20  tons.  We  usually  have 
frost  before  the  blossoms  set,  but  we  smudge  a  good 
deal.  This  year  we  shall  have  about  four  tons,  I 
think.  We  have  been  doing  no  spraying,  or  ferilizing, 
or  irrigating.  Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  you 
think  anything  can  be  done  for  these  trees.  People 
around  us  have  been  taking  up  their  trees  in  large 
quantities,  and  we  have  been  taking  up  about  ten 
acres  of  ours.  We  have  a  small  amount  of  water  and 
could  irrigate  at  least  a  part  of  the  orchard  if  it  would 
do  any  good. — Grower,  Contra  Costa  county. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  do  not  know  how  to 
make  almond  trees  bear  regularly,  nor  have  we  ever 
seen  any  one  who  did  have  that  knowledge.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  that  the  trees  should  be  kept  in  fair 
condition  of  thrift  by  cultivation  and  by  sulphuring  for 
the  red  spider,  but  the  question  of  bearing  seems  to  be 
altogether  beyond  human  control.  The  almond  pro- 
duct of  California  will  range  from  75  carloads  to  400 
carloads  from  year  to  year,  without  any  reason  that 
any  one  can  definitely  assign,  except  the  occurrence  of 
frosts.  Your  association  of  varieties  is  as  good  as 
could  be  made  for  cross-pollination,  and  Drake's  seed- 
ling has  a  good  reputation  for  bearing  when  any 
almonds  will  bear.  There  are,  here  and  there,  some 
varieties  which  seem  to  be  singling  themselves  out  as 
regular  bearers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Texas  Prolific, 
which  is  favorably  reported  in  this  regard  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Dargitz,  Acampo,  and  another  variety  which  is  called 
the  '  Batham's  Ever-bearing,'  propagated  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Batham,  Chico.  It  is  possible  that  by  giving 
attention  to  regularly-bearing  varieties  we  may  be 
able  ultimately  to  make  plantations,  or  to  transform 
our  trees  by  grafting  so  that  more  regular  bearing  can 
be  had  than  has  been  obtained  hitherto,  but  these  are, 
of  course,  remote  recourses  which  must  be  taken  up 
only  on  an  experimental  basis  at  present.  When  trees 
lack  thrift  after  being  duly  protected  from  red  spider, 
the  use  of  fertilizers  and  irrigation  will  certainly  pro- 
mote good  condition,  but  not  necessarily  insure  more 
satisfactory  bearing.  The  proper  regulation  of  the 
almond  must  certainly  be  set  down  as  a  matter  which 
California  horticulture  has  not  yet  mastered. 

Suckering  Elms. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  have  tried  many  ways  and  every- 
thing I  have  heard  of  to  kill  the  roots  of  the  smooth 
bark  elm  which  sends  up  shoots  in  a  lawn.  I  have 
made  holes  and  filled  them  with  saltpetre,  salt,  kero- 
sene, etc.,  and  they  had  no  effect.  Can  you  help  me? 
— Gardener,  Gilroy. 

Sprouts  generally  come  from  injured  roots — some- 
times injured  in  cultivation,  sometimes  by  the  crack- 
ing of  the  ground  in  the  dry  season,  etc.  Some  trees, 
and  the  elms  among  them,  seem  to  sprout  with  such 
freedom  that  they  do  not  wait  for  root  injury.  We 
know  no  way  to  dispose  of  these  suckers  except  to  dig 
down  to  the  surface  root  from  which  they  come,  and 


cut  out  the  part  of  the  root  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. It  is  useless  to  cut  them  off  at  the  ground 
surface,  or  to  pull  them  out,  because  this  leaves  the 
starting  point  to  send  out  many  more  sprouts.  Recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  some  sprouts  can  be 
killed,  and  the  roots  from  which  they  come  deadened, 
by  pouring  a  teaspoonful  of  carbon  bisulphide  upon 
the  sprout  a  little  distance  above  the  ground  and 
allowing  it  to  flow  down  the  stem.  Whether  this 
will  work  with  elm  sprouts  or  not,  you  will  have  to 
determine  by  experimenting. 

How  Walnuts  Grow. 

To  the  Editor:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  picture  in 
your  paper  of  July  6  of  some  English  walnut  seed- 
lings grown  by  Mr.  J.  Luther  Bowers  of  Santa  Clara 
disproves  Mr.  Bowers'  statement.  In  his  note  in  the 
Pacific  Rural,  Press  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago  he  said:  "The  English  walnut  and  all  other 
nuts,  including  pits  of  peach,  almond,  apricots,  and 
all  the  plum  family,  also  acorns,  grow  with  the  large 
end  toward  the  germ  or  future  tree  sprouts,  conse- 
quently should  always  be  planted  straight  up,  that  is, 
the  sharp  part  should  be  planted  straight  down." 
Now  the  picture  clearly  shows  that  the  germ  did  not 
sprout  from  the  large  end.  It  sprouted  from  the 
small  end  and  the  top  had  to  work  up  through  the  nut 
to  the  large  end.  When  I  read  the  discussion  be- 
tween Mr.  Bowers  and  Mr.  Felix  Gillett  of  Nevada 
City  two  years  ago,  I  planted  some  walnuts  both  ways. 
Where  the  nuts  were  planted  on  their  side  the  tops 
appeared  above  ground  sooner.  Where  the  nuts  were 
planted  small  end  down,  the  top  went  either  outside 
the  nut  by  coming  out  at  the  small  end  or  through 
the  nut,  as  in  Mr.  Bowers'  picture.  The  picture, 
however,  shows  plainly  that  the  root  and  top  started 
from  the  small  end  of  the  nut.  The  better  way,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  plant  the  nut  on  its  side. — High 
C( ) P B land,  Newcastle. 

Yes,  that  is  strictly  true,  but  we  did  not  care  to 
claim  that  point.  Mr.  Bowers  was  to  show  that  the 
sprout  came  up  through  the  large  end  without  turn- 
ing, though  it  originated  at  or  near  the  other  end. 
The  subject  is  still  open  for  discussion  and  demon- 
stration. 

Salting  Hay. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  inform  me  how 
much  .salt  to  use  on  grass  and  oat  hay,  and  do  you 
think  it  is  good  to  use  salt  when  put  into  barn  loose  ? 
My  sample  patches  of  alfalfa  are  doing  well,  but 
weeds  are  doing  better.  When  ought  I  to  cut  alfalfa  ? 
Farmer,  Fort  Bragg,  Mendocino  county. 

There  is  no  rule  about  the  application  of  salt  to  hay, 
and  with  hay  grown  on  the  coast,  as  yours  is,  there 
is  no  requirement  for  salt,  so  far  as  animals  are  con- 
cerned. Whether  salt  is  desirable  to  assist  in  saving 
the  hay  depends  upon  how  thoroughly  it  is  cured  be- 
fore putting  it  in  bulk.  The  use  of  salt  upon  hay 
which  is  not  thoroughly  cured  .is  an  old  practice  and 
has  had  an  influence  in  checking  moulding  and  decay. 
For  this  purpose  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  quarts 
of  salt  is  used  to  the  ton  of  hay,  but  the  practice  is  not 
general  in  California  because  our  conditions  for  curing 
hay  are  so  good.  You  ought  to  cut  your  alfalfa  be- 
fore the  weeds  have  a  chance  to  go  to  seed;  also  be- 
cause removal  of  the  top  growth  of  the  weeds  will 
give  the  alfalfa  a  better  chance  to  grow. 

Sunburned  Vines— Drain  Tile— Preserving  Posts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  second-year  grape 
vines  badly  sunburned;  sometimes  two-thirds  of  main 
stem  is  dead  wood.  Am  thinking  of  cutting  them  off 
next  spring  and  getting  a  new  cane  for  main  stem,  or 
had  I  better  dig  them  up?  In  draining  a  wet  spot  in 
vineyard  with  tiling,  will  roots  of  vines  interfere  with 
tiling?  Is  crude  oil  any  good  for  preserving  fence- 
posts? — Reader,  Lodi. 

If  the  roots  below  the  sunburn  seem  sound  and 
strong,  we  would  cut  off  and  put  in  grafts  below 
ground,  rather  than  trust  to  suckers.  This  is  an  easy 
operation  and  nearly  all  vine  growers  know  how  to  do 
it.  You  will  have  no  trouble  with  roots  in  tiles,  pro- 
viding you  lay  them  on  a  continuous  grade,  so  the 
water  willlnot  collect  and  remain.  If  you  have  sags  in 
the  grade,  you  will  have  stops  in  the  drains  either 
from  roots  or  silt  or  both.  As  for  posts,  we  have  not 
heard  that  crude  oil  served  any  purpose  except  for  the 
exclusion  of  moisture  for  a  brief  time.  Hot  coal  tar  is 
more  effective,  because  it  contains  creosote,  which  has 
antiseptic  quality. 


Vine  Erinose  and  "Apoplexy." 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  samples  of  Muscat 
leaves.  No.  1  is  taken  from  a  neighboring  vineyard 
and  I  suppose  is  mildew — is  it  or  not?  No.  2  is  taken 
from  my  own  vineyard  and  there  is  possibly  a  dozen 
vines  affected  located  in  different  parts  of  the  vineyard 
(240  acres).  One  cane  or  sometimes  one-half  the  vine 
is  affected  while  the  remaining  portion  is  apparently 
healthy.  It  begins  to  die  from  the  outside  of  the  cane, 
the  grapes  fall  from  that  portion  of  the  vine  and  the 
leaves  color  and  dry  up  as  you  see  until  they  are 
entirely  dead.  Now  this  is  no  doubt  something 
serious  and  as  I  am  new  in  the  business  I  would  be 
very  grateful  for  some  information  on  the  subject. 
The  vineyard  is  about  16  years  old. — Surscriijek, 
Sanger. 

Your  first  sample  shows  felted  patches  on  the  leaves. 
They  are  not  mildew  but  erinose — a  disease  caused  by 
burrowing  mites.  They  are  sometimes  killed  by  early 
sulphuring  as  is  done  for  mildew.  Spraying  with 
kerosene  emulsion  just  before  the  new  growth  starts  is 
also  an  effective  preventive.  Your  second  sample 
shows  a  reddening  of  the  leaf  and  loss  of  cane  as  you 
describe  which  is  sometimes  called  apoplexy  which 
simply  means  that  it  comes  suddenly  and  without  the 
appearance  of  any  cause  of  disease.  It  is  often  due  to 
excess  of  water  in  the  soil  in  the  particular  spots  where 
the  manifestation  comes.  The  remedy  is  drainage  of 
such  spots  so  that  the  tendency  of  water  to  accumulate 
is  overcome. 

Pear  Blister  Mite. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
diseases  are  affecting  inclosed  pear  leaves,  and  also 
what  treatment  should  be  used  to  eradicate  same  ? — 
Suhscriber,  Colusa  county. 

One  of  your  pear  leaves  which  shows  spots  along 
the  mid-rib  is  affected  by  the  blister  mite,  an  exceed- 
ingly minute  insect  which  burrows  into  the  leaf  tissue 
and  causes  the  swelling.  This  insect  is  hard  to  kill, 
because  covered  in  the  tissues.  Its  work,  however,  is 
prevented  by  thorough  spraying  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion  just  before  the  leaves  appear,  because  the 
eggs  winter  on  the  bark  of  the  twigs  and  hatch  in 
time  for  the  insect  to  reach  the  young  leaves.  If  it 
can  be  cut  off  at  this  time  there  is  seldom  much 
injury  shown  later  in  the  season. 

The  other  leaf,  which  shows  a  general  discoloration, 
we  are  unable  to  explain.  If  you  find  that  the  black- 
ening reaches  to  the  twig  on  which  the  leaf  grows, 
please  send  down  a  sample  and  we  will  see  if  we  can 
recognize  the  trouble. 

Absentee  Ownership  Doubtful. 

To  the  Editor :  It  is  said  I  can  make  a  first  payment 
of  $1,000  on  improved  muscat  ran;'h  of  30  to  40  acres, 
and  rent  the  same  from  year  to  year  and  let  the  money 
received  from  rental  apply  on  remaining  payments, 
and  could  depend  upon  owning  such  ranch  by  only 
making  the  first  payment.  Having  spent  nearly  10 
years  growing  fruit  and  vegetables,  I  believe  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  learn  the  management  of  a  fruit 
farm  in  your  State. — FARMER,  Illinois. 

We  cannot  advise  you  to  buy  anything  whatever, 
trusting  to  the  proceeds  of  renting  out  to  meet  the 
original  cost.  Our  observation  is  decidedly  against 
absentee  ownership  in  any  horticultural  proposition, 
and  that  is  what  we  understand  your  proposition  to 
be.  If  it  were  a  question  of  your  own  residence  and 
management  of  the  property,  the  conditions  would  be 
very  different.  Your  experience  would  certainly  help 
you  notably  to  succeed  in  this  State. 

Two-Inch  Raspberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  heard  that  there  is  growing 
some  place  in  the  world  a  raspberry  of  a  very  fine 
flavor,  and  two  inches  in  diameter. — Amateur,  Palo 
Alto. 

We  cannot  meet  your  proposition  of  a  raspberry  two 
inches  in  diameter.  If  you  had  said  two  inches  in 
length  we  could  point  you  to  the  Salmon  berries  of 
the  upper  coast,  which  attain  such  dimensions,  but, 
unfortunately,  have  resisted  every  attempt  to  civilize 
them  away  from  the  region  in  which  they  choose  to 
dwell.  Raspberry-blackberry  hybrids  of  Judge  Logan 
and  Mr.  Burbank  also  reach  such  length,  but  we  do 
not  know  of  such  cross  diameters. 
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Portable  Palaces  for  Pigs. 

There  is  much  that  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  Cali- 
fornia  conditions  In  a  policy  with  pigs  which  has  been 
followed  with  conspicuous  success  in  Illinois,  and  we 
get  wind  of  it  through  the  columns  of  the  Kansas 
Fanner.  It  seems  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowe,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  Fanners'  Institute,  has,  with  his 
lather,  Mr.  ('.  A,  Rowe,  one  of  the  most  successful 
forming  systems  for  a  small  place  to  he  found  any- 
where in  Illinois.  It  is  a  corn-sniall-grain-clover  rota- 
tion, with  hogs  and  seed-corn  as  specialties.  Only  80 
acres  is  devoted  to  tins  rotation,  but  it  has  l>een  so 
profitable  that  a  second  80-acre  farm  has  been  bought 
near  home,  a  hired  hand  installed,  and  exactly  the 
same  rotation  started  upon  it. 

The  plan  worked  out  so  carefully  by  the  Howes 
differs  widely  from  ordinary  methods,  first,  in  moving 
the  hogs  and  all  their  buildings  each  year  to  a  new 
field;  second,  in  putting  the  hogs  on  an  August  mar- 
ket, at  IB  or  16  months  of  age;  third,  in  producing 
much  of  the  pork  from  inexj^nsive  clover,  using  cor- 
n-ponding less  of  corn;  and  fourth,  in  feeding  soy- 
beans and  soy-bean  hay  to  supply  the  protein  food 
when  the  (  lover  is  gone.  The  Rowes  also  know  by 
definite  weights  and  figures  the  cost  of  production  and 
their  profit  or  LoBB  in  any  line  of  their  work.  They 
add  Hi  bushels  j>er  acre  to  their  corn  yield  by  culti- 
vating their  corn  twice  after  the  ordinary  farmer 
4  lays  by'  his  corn,  and  by  hoeing  out  the  bad  weeds 
once  in  August.  Their  ground  is  worked  much  more 
thoroughly  throughout  the  year  than  the  ordinary 
(arm.  Their  cornfields  are  almost  entirely  clean  of 
weeds  in  the  fall,  giving  a  great  advantage  to  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  clover. 

This  system  produces  very  profitable  pork,  and  at 
the  sime  time  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  the  land.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
them  to  sell  $800  worth  of  seed-corn  in  a  year.  This 
feature  of  their  work  would  not  Impracticable  in  Cali- 
fornia, probably. 

THJB  Pig  Plant. — The  SO  acres  are  fenced  with 
hog-tight  wire  into  four  equal  fields.  Each  year  two 
of  these  fields  grow  corn,  excepting  about  five  acres  of 
soy-beans;  the  third  field  is  in  some  small  grain, 
always  seeded  with  clover  to  come  on  after  the  grain 
is  harvested,  and  the  fourth  field  is  in  clover  pasture 
for  hogs.  All  of  the  shelters  for  the  hogs  are  moved 
into  the  middle  of  this  clover-field,  and  remain  there 
just  one  year  at  a  time,  and  each  year  the  rotation 
moves  forward  one  field.  About  150  hogs  are  sold 
from  the  80  acres  each  year,  and  under  fair  conditions 
they  are  brought  to  weigh  about  850  pounds.  This 
system  requires  the  minimum  of  labor,  including  very 
little  hired  help.  The  average  yield  of  corn  for  four 
years  has  been  SO  bushels  per  acre.  Following  are  a 
lew  statements  from  the  address  of  "Mr.  Rowe: 

"Our  pigs  farrow  in  April  when  the  weather  is 
good,  and  so  they  can  soon  be  put  on  the  clover.  The 
larger  hogs  are  selected  for  breeding  stock,  and 
strength,  vitality,  and  working  capacity  are  of  first 
consideration  in  the  breeding. 

"We  feed  the  brood  sows  from  the  time  they  are 
bred  until  farrowing  time  with  plenty  of  good  food  to 
give  them  large  capac  ity  for  tin-  work  they  do.  We 
have  been  feeding  corn,  ground  oats,  bran,  clover  hay, 
and  oil-meal,  with  a  few  soy-beans  mixed  in  for  Sun- 
day. We  aim  to  keep  them  growing  and  in  good 
condition  until  farrowing  time,  when  each  occupies  a 
tent  shaped  house,  6J  by  S  ft.,  with  the  south  end 
open.  Fight  acres  of  the  clover-field  is  fenced  off  with 
a  temporary  wire  fence  for  the  sows  and  pigs  (the 
other  12  acres  being  reserved  for  the  fattening  hogs 
that  were  raised  the  previous  season).  Each  sow  has 
a  small  pen  by  herself  for  a  few  days  at  farrowing 
time,  and  she  is  usually  put  up  at  the  112th  day,  and 
fed  and  cared  for  according  to  the  best  rules.  At  no 
other  time  of  the  year  are  the  sows  kept  separate.  In 
this  way  they  know  each  other  and  do  not  fight,  and 
as  a  rule  we  have  little  trouble  about  the  pigs.  We 
try  to  have  the  pigs  all  come  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
and  they  do  not  rob  one  another  badly.  When  it  is 
dinner  time  tor  one  litter  it  is  dinner  time  for  all. 

Alfalfa  Will  do  Better  Than  Clover. — "The 
sows  and  pigs  go  on  the  clover  when  the  pigs  are  two 
or  three  days  old;  this  way  proves  right  every  time. 
The  sows  and  pigs  get  most  of  their  living  from  the 
clover,  and  are  feci  only  a  little  corn  and  other  grain. 
When  the  pigs  are  big  enough  to  crack  corn  they  get 
a  little  extra  feed  in  a  pen  where  the  mothers  cannot 
enter.  They  are  kept  thrifty  during  the  whole  clover 
season. 

"  When  the  clover  pasture  i>  gone  we  have  a  crop 
of  soy-beans  to  supplement  the  corn.  In  the  winter 
we  use  oil-meal  to  balance  the  ration  of  corn.  Some- 
times we  use  flour  middlings,  sometimes  shorts,  de- 
pending upon  the  market  prices.    Thus  the  hogs  are 


kept  healthy  on  a  balanced  ration  through  the  winter. 
The  next  spring  the  hogs  go  on  the  clover-field  until 
July  or  August,  when  they  will  weigh  close  to  :$50 
pounds. 

"There  must  be  something  to  offset  this  long  feed- 
ing period.  A  pig  cannot  l>e  made  to  weigh  a  pound 
a  day  unless  he  is  put  on  exj>ensive  feed.  We  make 
the  gain  on  clover,  and  clover  is  inexj>ensive.  Five 
tons  of  good  clover  can  l>c  produced  on  an  acre,  and 
the  first  period  of  running  these  pigs,  from  May  1 
until  the  fore  part  of  the  winter,  is  almost  entirely  upon 
clover.  The  other  feeds  in  winter  are  more  expensive. 
From  May  until  July  or  August  of  the  second  year 
we  make  another  exceptional  gain  on  the  clover.  We 
have  found  by  accurate  experiment  that  clover  pas- 
tured thus  brought  $24  an  acre.  The  next  year  it  made 
$18.;50  per  acre. 

"  For  20  years  the  December  hog  markets  have 
averaged  low,  and  those  of  August  high.  We  put  10 
fattening  hogs  on  an  acre  of  clover,  and  it  will  keep 
until  the  first  of  August. 

Everything  us  Movable. — "We  have  discarded 
the  permanent  hog  houses.  All  the  shelters  are 
movable.  A  rail  and  straw  shed  is  put  up  in  hot 
weather.  All  the  feed  and  water  is  kept  at  '  hog- 
town'  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  water  supply 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  four  fields,  and  water  is  hauled 
in  a  barrel  on  a  little  sled  to  '  hogtown '  each  day. 
This  painted  air-tight  barrel  stands  in  a  box  trough 
built  on  the  sled,  and  feeds  the  water  into  the  four 
corners  of  the  trough  as  fast  as  the  hogs  drink  it  down 
enough  to  let  air  into  an  o]>en  hole  three  inches  above 
the  liottom  of  the  barrel.  The  little  work  in  hauling 
this  water  to  the  middle  of  the  field  each  morning  is 
more  than  offset  by  not  requiring  the  hogs  to  run  to 
the  corner  of  the  field  whenever  thirsty.  Having  the 
headquarters  in  the  middle  of  the  field  secures  a  more 
even  distribution  of  the  manure. 

How  Tin:  Shkltkks  akk  Madk. — "Partly  open 
shelters  8  by  14  ft.,  built  on  2  by  10  runners  for  easy 
moving,  accommodate  2i>  grown  hogs.  The  lumber  is 
planed  on  one  side  and  painted.  The  framing  is  the 
simplest  possible,  but  the  sills  are  braced  at  each 
corner,  making  the  sled  strong  for  moving.  The 
lower  half  of  the  shed  front  is  always  open;  the  upper 
half  is  a  door  hinged  at  the  top  that  may  be  swung 
inward  and  hooked  to  the  under  side  of  the  roof  to 
admit  sunshine  on  bright  days  in  winter.  A  cross  sill 
at  the  centre  prevents  the  hogs  from  piling  up.  Such 
a  sheil  costs  *2h,  and  when  put  in  place  fronting  the 
south  is  anchored  to  a  deep  set  post  so  that  the  wind 
will  not  blow  it  over.  The  tent-shaped  shelter 
(already  described)  for  a  bow  and  her  litter  costs  but 

S7,  and  is  so  light  that  one  man  can  open  it  and  let 
the  sunshine  into  the  nest  all  day  for  disinfection,  or  it 
may  be  easily  moved  a  few  feet  to  new  ground.  Its 
south  gable  is  always  open.  When  all  these  shelters 
are  moved  to  the  new  clover-field  in  the  spring,  every- 
thing is  renovated  and  cleaned. 

Average  <>k  Eight  Pigs  Per  Litter. — "We 
breed  for  one  litter  a  year,  and  have  made  a  five 
years'  average  of  eight  pigs  per  sow.  The  breed  is 
I  )u roc- Jersey.  We  keep  the  sows  just  as  long  as  they 
will  do  well.  A  sow  that  has  had  cholera  is  kept  just 
as  long  as  possible,  for  her  pigs  will  be  immune  to 
cholera  to  a  certain  extent  as  long  as  they  live.  We 
keep  salt  and  wood  ashes  before  our  hogs  all  the  time. 

"  WeWvttnd  by  actual  test  when  pigs  were  turned 
into  a  soy-l>ean  field  that  one  acre  of  the  beans  alone 
produced  647  pounds  of  i>ork,  making  a  little  over  $3s 
per  acre.  Hut  the  hogs  ate  too  much  when  fed  that 
way,  and  we  now  harvest  the  l>eans  in  the  fall  and 
feed  them  all  winter  along  with  corn. 

"We  use  a  temporary  feeding  floor  and  move  it 
each  year  with  'hogtown.'  In  the  summer  time  we 
feed  out  on  the  oi>en  ground.  Our  hog-houses  are  all 
without  floors.  Cleanliness  and  pure  water  are  con- 
sidered essentials.  We  ring  our  hogs  when  they  go 
out  on  the  clover-fields,  but  not  until  they  are  one  year 
old.  We  generally  ring  our  sows,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  necessary.  If  the  hogs  have  plenty  of 
clover,  and  plenty  of  ashes  and  salt,  they  do  not  do 
much  rooting.  In  lieu  of  dipping  tanks  we  i>our  coal- 
oil  on  the  hog  wallows,  and  the  hogs  do  the  rest.  This 
is  a  practical  way  to  keep  them  clean  of  lice,  and  it 
will  keep  the  mosquito  away  too." 

Soy  beans  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  in 
California  and  deserve  wider  trial.  They  are  now 
chiefly  grown  by  Asiatics  on  the  tule  islands.  It  is 
not  sure  they  will  do  well  on  the  irrigated  plains 
where  alfalfa  is  king.  As  the  alfalfa  is  rich  in  pro- 
tein, a  grain  ration  of  sorghum  grain  would  seem  to 
he  more  rational". 


Equality  of  the  Sexes. 

(ieorge  M.  Rommel,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, has  recently  collected  information  regarding  the 
illative  proportions  of  the  two  sexes  of  pigs  at  birth, 
with  quite  interesting  results.  This  information  is 
not  to  be  obtained  from  the  herd-liooks  for  the  reason 
that,  while  the  total  number  of  pigs  farrowed  is  usually 


given,  the  number  of  each  sex  is  given  only  for  the 
pigs  raised. 

Reports  were  received  from  S2  breeders,  located  in 
28  States  and  two  Territories  (Indian  Territory  and 
Oklahoma).  Eight  breeds  were  represented,  as  fol- 
lows: Berkshire,  Chester  White,  Duroc  Jersey,  Hamp- 
shire, Large  Yorkshire,  Ohio  Improved  Chester, 
Poland  China  and  Tamworth.  In  a  few  cases  tin- 
record  of  litters  of  grade  and  mixed  breeding  was 
given;  these  were  included  in  the  results. 

The  number  of  sows  whose  litters  were  reported  was 
1,477.  The  number  of  boar  pigs  was  0, 060;  the  num- 
ber of  sows,  6,625;  and  the  total,  1.5, 2S5.  The  average 
per  sow  was  as  follows:  Boars,  4.51;  sows,  4.  IS;  total, 
8.99.  The  figures  are  mainly  for  litters  farrowed  dur- 
ing 1906.  In  49  cases  second  litters  during  the  year 
were  reported  for  the  same  sows,  which  somewhat 
raises  the  average  per  sow. 

Boars  are  seen  to  be  slightly  more  numerous  than 
sows,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  sexes  may  lie 
regarded  as  equal  in  number  at  birth.  The  relative 
proportion  was  found  to  be  1,006  boars  to  1,000  sows. 
Expressed  In  another  way,  the  proportion  is  100.58 
boars  to  100  sows,  which  in  lowest  terms  of  whole 
figures  is  2ui  boars  to  200  sows. 


The  Vineyard. 


Chinese  Table  Grapes. 


To  the  Editor:  In  certain  parts  of  China  grapes  arc 
raised  extensively  for  eating  fresh,  preserving,  drying 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  unfermented  wine.  In  a 
few  places  the  missionaries,  among  their  other  good 
works,  have  even  introduced  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

The  Province  of  Shan-si,  200  miles  west  of  l'ckin, 
in  the  interior,  has  long  been  famous  for  the  excellence 
of  the  product  of  its  vines,  a  fact  that  is  noted  in  the 
travels  of  Marco  Polo.  The  attention  of  the  station 
was  called  to  these  grapes  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Lyman,  and 
through  his  aid  we  have  received  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  principal  varieties  there  and  of  the  Chi- 
nese methods  of  preserving  them. 

This  information  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Stoward,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts 
and  who  has  taken  great  pains  in  Bending  us  drawings 
and  verbal  descriptions. 

The  following  account  is  extracted  from  Mr.  B tow- 
ard'8  interesting  letter: 

Crape  No.  1  :  Black,  large,  compact  bunches  of 
sharp-pointed,  elongated  berries  of  brisk,  racy  flavor, 
and  very  sweet  to  eat  fresh.  The  fruit  ripens  in  Au- 
gust. The  appearance  of  this  grajie,  judging  by  the 
excellent  drawing  sent,  is  very  striking  and  resembles 
some  of  the  Persian  varieties  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  California. 

({rape  No.  2  :  Black,  large  bunches  of  loosely  hang- 
ing, slightly  ellipsoidal  berries.  As  sour  as  a  lemon 
when  fresh,  but  becoming  sweet  without  the  addition 
of  sugar  when  cooked.  Used  for  making  grape-juice. 
This  variety  is  called  Ling  dan  (Separate  Ball)  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  pedicels  which  make  every  l>erry 
hang  separate. 

Grape  No.  3  :  Red,  compact  bunches,  often  weigh- 
ing 9-10  lb.  of  large,  round  berries  often  more  than  one 
inch  in  diameter.  This  variety  ripens  by  the  first  of 
September  and  is  kept  in  perfect  condition  until  long 
after  July  4  of  the  following  year.  It  constitutes  the 
main  part  of  the  grape  crop  of  Shan-si. 

Grape  No.  4  :  Red,  loose  hunches  of  grapes  of  almost 
tie  size  and  shape  of  a  finger.  Said  to  resemble  Flame 
Tokay  in  texture,  but  to  be  of  better  flavor  and  thinner 
skin.  This  variety  is  much  liked  by  the  wealthy  Chi- 
nese, who  buy  up  the  crop  at  from  50  to  inn  cash  per 
catty,  when  other  varieties  are  bringing  only  14-15 
cash  for  the  same  amount.  Raisins  are  made  from  this 
grape  and  smoked  after  drying. 

The  grapes,  especially  Nos.  :5  and  4,  would  be  inter- 
esting additions  to  the  already  long  lists  of  varieties 
introduced  into  California.  Mr.  Stoward  has  kindly 
promised  to  supply  the  station  with  cuttings  which 
will  enable  us  to  determine  of  what  value  these  strik- 
ing varieties  are  for  our  conditions. 

The  fact  that  graj>e  No.  which,  judging  by  the 
description,  somewhat  resembles  Flame  Tokay  in  ap- 
pearance, is  kept  nearly  12  months  fresh,  in  good  con- 
dition, is  very  interesting.  Mr.  Stoward  went  to 
considerable  trouble  to  find  out  just  the  method  used 
to  accomplish  this  result. 

The  grapes  are  kept  in  above-ground  cellars  with 
wall  three  feet  thick  built  of  boulders.  The  temper- 
ature is  kept  cool  and  even  and  the  air  as  dry  as  is 
possible  without  causing  shriveling  by  evaporation. 
The  cellar  has  only  one  ojiening  the  door — which  is 
closed  by  a  mat  of  millet  straw  one  foot  thick.  The 
graj>es  are  laid  in  thin  layers  on  wilted  lotus  leaves 
placed  on  stone  shelves  and  are  covered  with  the  -ame 
kind  of  leaves.    The  grapes  intended  for  early  sales 
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arc  wrapped  in  the  same  leaves  and  packed  in  willow 
baskets,  which  arc  piled  in  the  centre  of  the  cellar. 

The  principle  of  these  storage  cellars  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  fruit  houses  used  in  Europe.  The 
essential  points  are  a  cool,  even  temperature  between 
40°  and  50°  F.  and  moisture  enough  in  the  air  to  pre- 
vent undue  evaporation  of  the  juice  through  the  skins, 
but  not  enough  to  keep  the  surfaces  damp.  Shriveling 
and  mold,  the  two  principal  enemies  of  stored  fruit, 
are  thus  prevented. 

How  much  of  the  keeping  qualities  exhibited  by 
these  grapes  depends  on  the  careful  handling  and  how 
much  on  the  essential  resistance  of  the  fruit  remains  to 
be  tested. 

The  cuttings  when  they  arrive  will  be  grafted  on  old 
vines  in  order  to  obtain  enough  for  distribution  in 
various  sections  for  trial. 

Frederic  T.  Bioletti. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Entomological. 


Protection  From  Pests. 

To  the  Editor:  The  proposed  adoption  of  a  new 
law,  as  suggested  by  the  Hon.  Alden  Anderson,  to 
further  protect  the  State  from  the  possible  importation 
of  pests,  cannot  be  objected  to  by  anyone  unless  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  virtually  but  a  repetition  of  enact- 
ments previously  made.  As  usual,  however,  the 
inference  is  that  the  nurseryman  is  the  one  source  of 
all  the  ills  that  the  grower  has  to  contend  with,  when 
the  fact  is  that  the  former  is  much  more  vitally 
interested  in  any  endeavor  made  to  lessen  the  chances 
for  the  introduction  of  new  pests.  Mr.  Anderson 
believes,  it  is  so  reported,  that  the  white  fly  was  intro- 
duced into  Marysville  by  an  "amateur  nurseryman," 
whatever  that  may  mean.  There  is  hardly  a  grower 
in  the  State  who  has  any  enterprise  or  love  for  a  horti- 
cultural pursuit  (and  in  both  most  California  growers 
abound),  who  does  not  at  some  time  or  other  send  to 
a  distant  point  for  some  tree  or  plant,  to  be  forwarded 
by  express  or  mail.  And  this  is  how  pests  get  intro- 
duced in  most  cases,  although  it  may  be  many  years 
before  their  presence  is  detected.  The  nurseryman 
spends  days  and  nights  trying  to*  prevent  any  new 
pests  getting  a  foothold,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
.certainly  to  lessen  his  own  expenses  and  troubles. 

Poor  Marysville!  Sin  exists  more  in  detection  than 
In  commission,  so  she  is  to  be  quarantined  against  by 
other  localities,  which,  according  to  the  records,  are 
already  steeped  in  sin  by  harboring  some  other  pest 
perhaps  just  as  bad  as  white  fly.  Every  section  has 
its  own  pet  plague — insectivorous,  bacterial,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be — but  the  stone-throwing  proceeds  as 
industriously  as  ever. 

We  are  told  that  the  local  commissioners,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
have  had  all  trees  cut  down  or  defoliated  which  might 
harbor  the  white  fly,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Marysville  and  Yuba  county  will  be  freer  of  pests  in 
the  future  than  many  other  parts.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  old  seedling  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which,  from 
very  age  have  bred  disease  these  many  years,  will 
now  be  budded  over  to  the  best  varieties,  and  Marys- 
ville will  receive  a  blessing  rather  than  a  cursing.  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  detestable  spirit  generally 
at  the  bottom  of  the  inter-county  quarantine;  or  inter- 
State  for  that  matter. 

1  might  enlarge,  but  it  would  become  too  personal  a 
matter,  on  the  increasing  difficulty  nurserymen  have 
to  combat  in  procuring  buds  from  the  best  trees  in  the 
best  orchards.  Some  of  us  are  trying  to  up-breed  our 
fruit-tree  stock,  but  growers  will  either  not  cut  the 
buds  wanted,  allow  the  nurseryman  to  cut  them,  or 
they  do  not  care  sufficiently  to  answer  a  letter  of 
enquiry.  Is  it  that  the  grower  is  so  plethoric  of  purse 
that  he  cares  not  to  add  to  his  income?  If  any  grow- 
ers are  willing  to  furnish  buds,  guaranteed  true,  from 
the  best  bearing  trees,  why  do  they  not  advertise  the 
fact?  The  money  from  a  crop  of  buds  may  often  make 
up  for  a  short  crop  of  fruit.  And  certainly  the  can- 
ners  and  packers  would  heartily  support  any  move 
by  which  our  standard  fruits  may  be  improved,  by 
selection  and  breeding. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  the  nurseryman  being 
hampered  on  every  hand  ?  I  have  received  inquiries 
for  buds  by  the  hundred  thousand  from  nurseries  in 
the  Western  and  Southern  States,  from  which  to  grow 
trees,  mostly  June  buds,  for  the  California  trade.  The 
grower  would  legislate  still  more  against  the  intro- 
duction of  pests,  and  yet,  by  his  antipathy  toward  the 
California  nurserymen,  is  encouraging  what  he  fain 
would  prohibit.  One  is  led  to  ask:  "  Is  the  grower, 
the  farmer,  in  reality  that  which  the  cartoonist  of  the 
press  universally  portrays  him?  " 

Leonard  Coates. 

Morgan  Hill,  July  17,  1907. 


Horticulture. 


Pacific  Coast  Bulb  Growing. 

From  a  paper  by  A.  Lisgham,  of  Puyallup,  Washington,  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Convention  at  Salem. 

My  hobby  has  been  growing  bulbs,  and  they  have 
had  a  special  interest  for  me  ever  since  I  went  ram- 
bling over  the  foothills  and  valleys  in  search  of  the 
wild  ones. 

The  alluvial  soil  of  our  valleys  and  river  bottoms, 
having  natural  drainage  and  plenty  of  available  mois- 
ture, furnishes  the  ideal  conditions  for  growing  bulbs, 
and  the  crop  is  as  certain  as  producing  ordinary  vege- 
tables. Hyacinths  and  tulips  are  grown  equal  to  the 
best  imported  bulbs. 

The  large  bulb  farms  in  Holland  contain  as  high  as 
40  acres,  and  within  the  next  10  or  20  years  we  ought 
to  have  a  few  of  this  size  in  operation  along  this  Coast; 
in  fact,  as  recently  published  in  the  Horticulturist,  a 
company  is  already  organized  in  Whatcom  county, 
Washington,  to  start  a  40-acre  bulb  farm,  and  we 
trust  that  Mr.  George  Gibbs  and  his  partner  will  meet 
with  every  success  in  their  new  venture. 

This  coming  industry  has  long  passed  its  experi- 
mental stage,  and  the  high-grade  bulbs  producing 
their  fancy  flower  spikes  form  the  best  argument  in  its 
behalf. 

Hyacinths  and  tulips  we  plant  in  October  for  best 
results,  and  the  crop  is  ready  for  harvesting  the  fol- 
lowing June.  Crocus  are  planted  fully  a  month 
earlier,  as  these  naturally  blossom  and  mature  quite 
early.  Tulips  increase  3  to  1  on  an  average.  There 
is  the  No.  1  large  flowering  bulb,  the  No.  2  size  for 
planting  out  again,  and  the  No.  3  or  small  bulb, 
which  requires  two  years'  growth  to  form  the  large 
fancy  bulb.  Our  experience  with  hyacinth  bulbs  is 
that  they  grow  larger  and  more  solid  each  year  where 
conditions  are  favorable.  The  large  bulbs  we  use  for 
propagating  and  cut  them  to  make  them  multiply. 
We  planted  some  young  bulbels  }  in.  in  diameter  last 
fall;  in  digging  them  this  summer  they  measured 
1  to  1£  in.  in  diameter,  smooth,  round  bulbs. 

In  Holland  I  believe  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  uni- 
form beds  4  ft.  wide,  with  rows  6  and  8  in.  apart,  and 
walks  18  in.  between  beds.  This  system  requires  cul- 
tivating by  hand  entirely,  or  some  method  of  mulch- 
ing to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Women  and  children 
are  largely  employed  on  the  bulb  farms,  and  work  for 
small  wages.  Ten  rows  of  crocus  bulbs  are  planted 
in  a  4-ft.  bed,  which  is  not  leaving  much  room  for 
cultivation. 

We  plant  hyacinths  and  tulips  in  rows  18  in.  apart 
and  the  crocus  1  ft.  between  rows,  using  wheel  hoes 
and  cultivators  to  give  clean  cultivation  through  the 
growing  season. 

For  commercial  planting  it  might  be  more  profitable 
to  keep  the  rows  about  2h  ft.  apart  or  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  cultivating  by  horse,  and  materially  lessen 
the  expense  of  so  much  hand  labor. 

When  storing  bulbs  away  we  first  remove  the  stems 
and  old  loose  skins,  then  place  in  flats  or  shallow 
boxes  about  3  in.  deep,  piling  them  crosswise  in  a  cool 
ventilated  shed  or  store  room.  This  preserves  the 
rich  chestnut-brown  color  on  the  tulips  and  keeps  hya- 
cinths and  other  bulbs  plump  and  sound  till  fall 
planting  time. 

Millions  of  bulbs  are  imported  each  year,  with  the 
demand  steadily  increasing,  and  the  varieties  that 
have  been  cultivated  for  over  300  years  are  still  as 
good  today. 

When  we  consider  the  natural  adaptability  of  our 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  to  their  culture,  we  have 
every  reason  to  look  on  this  as  one  of  our  important 
industries,  and  when  we  have  furnished  the  supply  for 
the  United  States  we  might  grow  some  for  export 
instead  of  importing  our  supply  from  Europe  as  in  the 
past. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Association. 

The  Convention  and  Cherry  Fair  of  this  Association 
was  successfully  held  in  Salem,  Oregon,  in  accordance 
with  announcements  made  in  our  columns.  The 
Association  is  flourishing,  for  in  his  annual  address 
Mr.  F.  W.  Power,  of  Salem,  said:  "  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  during  the  past  season  our  membership  has 
more  than  doubled.  We  now  have  a  good,  strong 
Association  of  over  100  and  by  a  little  effort  this  year 
25  or  30  more  members  could  easily  be  added,  bring- 
ing the  total  up  to  150  active  members.  Through 
various  notices  in  the  nursery  and  horticultural  papers, 
we  are  now  getting  applications  from  Eastern  nursery- 
men to  join  our  Association,  and  we  have  now  several 
of  them  enrolled  as  members.  While  we  do  not 
solicit  Eastern  members,  we  do  urge  every  nursery- 
man on  this  Coast  to  join  with  us.  With  a  member- 
ship of  200,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  get  better 
transportation  rates  and  more  uniform  legislation. 
We  should  have  a  16,000-lb.  minimum  ou  the  smaller 
cars  on  this  Coast,  the  same  as  they  have  in  the  East- 


ern States  and  in  the  Western  classification.  We 
should  work  for  better  horticultural  laws,  and  if  the 
inspectors  and  nurserymen  at  these  meetings  could 
agree  upon  a  more  uniform  law  for  the  various  States 
and  all  work  together  in  getting  such  laws  through 
the  Legislatures,  what  a  benefit  it  would  be  to  all  con- 
cerned. Special  committees  should  be  appointed  by 
this  Association  to  meet  with  like  committees  of 
inspectors  and  horticultural  commissioners  to  prepare 
needed  changes  in  the  laws." 


The  Cherry  in  Oregon. 


By  C.  W.  Swallow  before  the  Clackamas  County  Agricultural 
Society. 

This  seems  to  be  an  age  of  crazes,  and  every  fruit- 
grower is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  A  few 
years  ago  they  had  the  prune  craze,  and  they  remind 
one  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  for  when  a  few  began  to  plant 
prunes,  they  all  rushed  at  it  pellmell  whether  they 
knew  where  they  were  going  or  not ;  but  some  of  them 
soon  found  they  were  getting  into  a  corner  where  they 
had  to  jump  or  be  trampled  under. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  start  a  cherry  craze,  but  will 
suggest  it  may  be  well  for  some  who  have  favorable 
soil  and  location,  to  plant  cherries  rather  than  apples 
or  walnuts.  Variety,  you  know,  is  the  spice  of  life. 
Clackamas  county  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to 
growing  the  very  best  varieties  of  cherries.  In  the 
revised  list  of  fruits  recommended  for  cultivation  by 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  we  find  twenty- 
two  varieties  of  cherries  mentioned,  and  five  of  the 
best  originated  in  Oregon.  These  are  the  Bing,  Lam- 
bert, Hoskins,  Lewelling,  and  Black  Republican. 
Four  of  these,  I  think,  originated  at  Milwaukee,  in 
Clackamas  county.  We  find  them  rated  thus,  out  of 
possible  ten  points  for  size:  Bing,  7  to  8;  Hoskins,  9 
to  10;  Lambert,  9  to  10;  Lewelling,  8  to  9;  Black  Re- 
publicans, 8  to  9.  For  quality,  the  Bing  is  rated  8  to  9; 
Harkins,  7  to  8;  Lambert,  8  to  9;  Lewelling,  8  to  '.). 
The  Black  Tartarian,  a  Russian  variety,  is  rated  9  to 
10,  both  for  size  and  quality.  I  think  the  Bing  and 
Lambert  will  both  make  much  larger  fruits,  under  the 
same  conditions  in  this  section. 

I  have  had  a  theory  for  a  long  time  that  cherries 
would  be  successfully  grown  by  cultivating  well  for 
two  or  three  years,  then  mulching  with  straw  or  coarse 
litter  sufficiently  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Cherries 
are  now  grown  to  some  extent  in  this  county.  Mr. 
Newell  estimates  216  acres  of  cherries  in  this  county. 
Secretary  Lamberson  of  the  State  Board  estimates  the 
value  of  the  cherry  crop  in  Oregon  in  1904  at  $125,000. 
Fifty  tons  found  ready  market  at  The  Dalles  cannery 
at  $80  per  ton. 

More  Ahout  the  Lambert. — According  to  the 
Oregon  Agriculturist,  A.  P.  Bateham,  of  Mosier,  Ore., 
is  having  good  success  with  cherries.  He  got  10c.  f.  o. 
b.  Mosier  for  his  Royal  Amies  and  expected  to  realize 
about  as  much  for  his  Black  Republicans.  He  has 
this  year  planted  a  large  young  orchard — one  half  with 
Lamberts  and  the  other  half  with  Royal  Amies  and 
Black  Republicans.  Mr.  Bateham  is  an  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  Lambert  for  sale  fresh  and  for  canning. 
He  is  confident  that  when  it  is  raised  in  large  enough 
quantities  to  permit  its  being  introduced  as  canned 
fruit  that  it  will  command  the  highest  prices  paid  for 
canned  cherries.  When  he  was  connected  with  the 
cannery  at  Hood  River,  Mr.  Bateham  canned  a  few 
Lamberts  as  a  test.  The  quality  was  superb  and  the 
color  of  the  canned  fruit  was  beautiful.  The  samples 
brought  the  highest  commendation  from  all  to  whom 
they  were  sent.  He  would  plant  no  other  variety  ex- 
cept for  the  necessity  of  having  a  long  picking  season 
in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  obtain  and  hold  the  re- 
quired  help  for  picking  and  packing. 

The  Napoleon  or  Royal  Anne  is  considered  by  the 
majority  as  the  canning  cherry.  I  think  the  Lambert 
is  much  to  be  preferred  as  it  is  a  larger  cherry,  better 
collor  and  much  richer  flavor. 

The  Bing  is  probably  the  very  best  cherry  for  long 
shipment.  It  is  very  large  and  showy,  of  a  mahogany 
color,  very  firm  and  a  long  keeper. 

In  a  list  of  awards  at  the  Pan  American  Exposi- 
tion, at  Buffalo,  we  find  three  on  cherries:  silver 
medal  to  The  Dalles,  three  bronze  medals  to  Portland, 
and  one  each  to  Milwaukee,  Albany,  and  other  valley 
towns. 

When  we  can  win  in  competition  with  the  world, 
does  it  not  show  that  this  is  a  favored  locality  to  grow 
choice  cherries?  When  we  hear  of  one  load  on  a 
spring  wagon  selling  for  $200,  and  think  of  harvesting 
a  ton  from  one  tree,  cherry  growing  surely  has  attrac- 
tions. The  early  ripening  of  the  cherry  is  another 
advantage.  Being  about  the  first  tree  fruit  to  ripen 
we  can  get  returns  from  three  to  four  months  before 
we  can  market  apples. 

The  cherry  grower  does  not  need  to  fear  the  codlin 
moth,  but  there  are  other  enemies  he  must  carefully 
watch  for,  and  guard  against.  The  San  Jose  scale 
and  the  black  aphis  are  serious  pests  of  the  cherry 
tree.    The  grower  should  wage  war  on  these,  w.th 
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the  spray  pump  and  proper  sprays,  whenever  they 
appear. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  cherry  growing  is  the 
inclination  of  the  trees  to  gum  or  bleed,  and  die  down. 
This  may  be  held  partially  at  least  by  partially  cut- 
ting out  affected  parts  and  using  strong  bordeaux 
mixture  freely. 


The  Labor  Supply  and  the  Fruit  Grower. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Atwell  of  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society,  in 
responding  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  Nurserymen's  Association  meeting  in  Salem, 
referred  to  the  labor  situation  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

The  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  past  few  years 
has  so  stimulated  production  and  development,  in  all 
lines,  that  the  demand  for  labor  greatly  exceeds  the 
supply.  This  condition  is  general  throughout  the 
country,  and  bears  with  especial  severity  on  the  fruit 
grower. 

Last  year  the  prune  growers  of  this  Willamette  val- 
ley lost  50  fc  of  their  crop,  simply  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient help.  This  state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  continue 
indefinitely,  es|>ecially  on  this  coast,  which  is  exacted 
to  furnish  lumber  for  the  whole  country  from  now  on. 

Certainly  such  a  condition  merits  serious  considera- 
tion. A  possibility  of  relief  lias  been  suggested  in  the 
adoption  of  the  system,  long  in  successful  o|>eration  in 
the  colonies  of  the  British  empire,  whereby  the  gov- 
ernment undertakes  the  importation,  in  limited  num- 
l>ers,  of  foreign  laborers,  under  contract,  to  work  in 
agricultural  pursuits  only,  for  a  limited  numl>er  of 
years,  and  under  governmental  espionage  and  regula- 
tion, such  laborers  to  be  returned  to  their  homes  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service.  The  adoption 
of  this  plan  would  apparently  be  out  of  harmony  with 
our  political  system. 

Our  whole  governmental  fabric  has  been  built  upon 
the  theory  of  protection  to  American  labor.  J  heartily 
approve  of  this  principle,  believing  it  to  be  vital  to 
the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions;  and  1  should 
sincerely  deprecate  any  attempt  to  overturn  it;  and 
yet,  no  matter  how  wise  a  law,  or  how  sound  a  princi- 
ple, there  may  arise  a  condition  when  a  temporary 
modification  of  it  may  be  not  only  wise,  but  inq>era- 
tive. 

It  appears  to  some  that  such  a  condition  now  con- 
fronts the  fruit  industry  of  this  coast;  and  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  whether  the  system  I  have  alluded  to 
could  l>e  adapted  to  our  own  lal>or.  Any  body  of  con- 
tract labor  could  l>e  profitably  engaged,  when  not 
employed  in  other  agricultural  pursuits,  in  the 
clearing  of  our  stump  and  brush  hillsides,  and  thus 
adding  millions  of  dollars  to  our  assessable  valuation. 
It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  in  connection  with 
this  suggestion  that,  should  labor  conditions  in  this 
country  change  so  that  our  own  people  were  available 
for  the  work,  these  aliens  would  be  returned  to  their 
native  country. 


To  Kill  Rabbits. 

Mr.  (tetergard,  of  Olendale,  gives  the  California  Cul- 
tivator the  following,  which  he  is  sure  will  destroy 
rabbits  to  perfection: 

Rabbits  and  vines  may  be  said  not  to  go  together, 
yet  the  fact  is  that  they  sometimes  go  too  well  together. 
To  prevent  this  there  is  but  one  way  to  effectually  save 
the  vines.  Dissolve  a  small  vial  of  strychnine  crystals 
in  the  juice  of  an  ordinary  lemon,  after  first  having 
powdered  the  crystals.  When  fully  dissolved  add 
water  enough  to  make  a  half  a  pint.  With  a  medi- 
cine dropper  (cost  5  cents),  drop  a  drop  on  the  tender 
leaves.  Vinegar  is  as  good  a  solvent  as  water,  but  it 
hums  the  vine  where  it  touches,  but  the  solution  made 
by  it  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  for  a  long  time, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  that  made  from  lemons.  It 
must  be  used  while  fresh,  but  has  the  advantage  of  not 
burning  the  leaves.    Take  your  choice. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Does  Poultry  Keeping  Pay? 

This  universally  interesting  proposition  is  discussed 
with  full  frankness  and  much  humor  by  Mr.  M.  R. 
James  in  the  lVtaluma  Poultry  Journal.  It  is  re- 
freshing enough  for  hot  weather.  He  undertakes  to 
answer  these  questions: 

"  Is  there  an  assured  livelihood  for  a  family  in 
poultry  raising  exclusively?" 

"Do  you  consider  commercial  poultry  a  safe  propo- 
sition for  an  energetic,  willing,  but  inexperienced 
person  to  tackle?" 

These  and  similar  questions  are  frec|uently  pro- 
pounded to  poultry  editors,  writers  and  raisers;  but  it 


would  be  a  rash  person  who  attempted  to  answer  any 
of  them  for  another.  As  object  lessons  are  always 
more  effective  than  rules  and  precepts,  perhaps  a  few 
very  real  exju'riences  of  those  who  have  been  there 
may  best  illustrate  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  failure 
and  success  with  poultry.  The  foUowing  arc  selected 
from  many  which  have  come  under  the  writer's 
observation,  as  l>est  showing  up  the  subject  in  shadows, 
in  half  lights,  and  in  sunshine.  I  am  aware  that 
poultry  editors  are  inclined  to  shy  at  the  shadows, 
still  the  most  helpful  lessons  are  often  learned  from 
failures,  which  have  been  aptly  called  the  stepping- 
stones  to  success: 

Ix  Shadows. — He  was  an  energetic  young  man 
who  had  been  driving  a  dairy  wagon  and  had  accumu- 
lated several  hundred  dollars  in  bank.  "I'm  dead 
tired  of  this,"  he  confided  to  us  one  November  day, 
"and  I'm  going  into  the  i>oultry  business.  I've  got  a 
dandy  place  just  over  the  hills  near  Lafayette — five 
acres  all  fitted  up  for  poultry — houses,  runs,  and  an 
acre  in  alfalfa — nice  cottage,  windmill — everything 
O.  K.  <  )\vner  had  money — wanted  to  live  simple  life, 
but  his  wife  balked  on  the  country — rent  cheap  to 
right  party.'' 

We  admitted  it  was  a  snap,  but,  as  he  came  to  us 
ostensibly  for  advice,  we  felt  called  upon  to  say  some- 
thing, even  though  it  was  plain  that  he  felt  quite  equal 
to  the  occasion  himself.  We  cautioned  him  to  go 
slow;  start  small;  get  practical  experience  and  see 
how  he  liked  the  work  before  he  burned  his  bridges 
behind  him;  advised  him  to  invest  in  only  a  pen  or 
two  of  the  best  breeding  stock,  from  an  established 
and  reliable  breeder;  to  buy  a  small  incubator  and  a 
large  brooder;  to  bring  off  small  hatches  at  first  and 
gradually  work  up  into  the  thousands  of  his  ambition; 
to  be  economical  in  equipments  and  on  no  account  use 
up  both  ends  of  his  bank  dei>osit.  He  acknowledged 
the  saneness  of  our  advice,  but  considered  it  a  little 
~ln\v;  be  couldn't  afford  to  wait  two  or  three  seasons 
to  get  started — things  had  to  get  a  move  on  'em  that 
very  winter.  However,  he  thanked  us  and  went  his 
way  gaily. 

A  month  later  his  express  wagon  stopped  at  our 
gate.  He  was  looking  for  hatching  eggs — 500  of  'em! 
The  incubator  man  had  made  it  plain  to  him  that  a 
500-egger  with  feeder  was  the  correct  thing,  and  he 
was  bound  to  start  right — the  best  was  none  too  good. 

We  saw  him  again  some  weeks  later.  He  was 
jubilant.  He  had  brought  off  his  first  hatch  with  the 
amateur's  phenomenal  luck — over  400  chicks!  He 
left  an  order  for  500  eggs  in  February,  and  drove 
away.  That  date  came  around,  but  not  our  young 
man.  We  sent  him  a  ]>oslal.  After  a  few  days 
another  young  man  answered  it  in  person.  "  1  got 
your  card  to  D,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  stopped  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  sold  out  and  gone." 

"What!  Sold  out  when  he  was  having  such 
hatches!" 

"  Yes,  he  did  hatch  a  lot  of  chickens,  but  they  died 
on  him— guess  his  brooders  were  too  small,  or  some- 
thing— and  his  hens — he  bought  several  hundred  last 
winter  at  the  market  and  around — they  got  sick  and 
lots  of  'em  died,  too.  I),  said  they  had  'germs'  — 
anyway  he  got  discouraged  and  sold  out  for  just  what 
he  could  get  and  has  gone  back  East." 

Another  Instance. — Two  seasons  ago  a  lady 
called  at  our  yards,  and,  after  introducing  herself, 
said:  "  I  came  to  see  if  you  would  give  lessons  in 
poultry  culture  to  the  man  I  have  in  charge  of  my 
poultry  enterprise."  Then  she  explained  that  she  felt 
the  need  of  increasing  her  income  by  some  safe  invest- 
ments that  would  bring  reasonably  quick  and  profit- 
able returns.  After  much  reading  up  of  the  subject, 
the  poultry  industry  had  appealed  to  her  and  she  de- 
cided to  risk  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  that  direction. 
She  had  rented  a  small  fully  equipped  poultry  ranch, 
and  had  induced  a  trusted  clerk  who  had  been  in  her 
deceased  husband's  employ  to  take  charge  of  it  at  $50 
per  month.  The  man  was  devoted  to  her  interests 
and  loath  to  engage  in  something  of  which  he  was 
wholly  ignorant,  but  she  had  prevailed  over  his  better 
judgment.  Some  200  head  of  j>oultry  of  all  kinds  and 
conditions — chickens  of  several  breeds,  geese,  ducks, 
turkeys,  etc. — had  been  bought  at  a  fine  figure  with 
the  lease  of  the  ranch,  but  not  one  of  any  kind  of 
breed  had  laid  au  egg  in  the  three  months  they  had 
held  the  place — and  they  had  been  fed  by  rule  on  the 
most  approved  scientifically  balanced  ration.  They 
had  been  running  the  incubators  all  winter  and  filling 
them  with  eggs  from  the  best  stock  on  the  coast,  and, 
though  the  hatches  were  very  poor,  there  were  a  good 
many  chicks  on  hand,  which  were  not  doing  well — in 
fact,  they  were  falling  away  by  twos  and  threes. 
"  Now,"  concluded  the  lady,  with  a  winning  smile, 
"  neither  of  us  knows  a  thing  alnmt  poultry;  but,  in 
spite  of  our  unfortunate  beginning,  we  are  greatly 
interested  and  anxious  to  learn  !  " 

Our  best  suggestions  were  freely  given  to  this 
charming  woman,  but  we  saw  plainly  the  ending 
which  came  in  a  few  weeks.  She  turned  over  her 
lease  and  sold  the  stock  at  the  first  offer,  glad  to  be  rid 
of  it  at  any  loss  and  stop  the  drain  on  her  pocket-book. 
Her  manager  brushed  the  grime  of  poultry  culture 
from  his  clothes  and  went  back  to  preside  over  dry 
goods  counters.  In  five  months  this  venture  had  cost 
the  ladv  *500. 


OlTOE  MORE.— The  Smiths  (let  us  call  them)  leased 
a  ranch  of  some  11  acres  on  the  mountains  overlooking 
Dublin  canyon  and  invested  their  '  little  all,'  left  after 
financial  losses,  in  the  i>oultry  business.  Smith  was  a 
Southerner  and  quite  unused  to  manual  lal>or,  but  his 
wife  brought  to  the  work  the  aptness  and  devotion  of 
the  true  fancier.  In  her  Southern  home  she  had  kept, 
with  marked  success,  from  25  to  100  fowls  for  family 
use  and  pleasure;  but  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
poultry  as  a  business  and  of  the  difference  necessary  in 
the  treatment  of"  fowls  here,  owing  to  local  conditions. 
However,  they  were  both  industrious  and  faithful  in 
every  detail  as  they  understood  it.  That  summer 
they  had  raised,  with  marked  success,  250  pullets  by 
hens  on  a  half  acre  town  lot,  but,  accustomed  to  the 
warm  nights  of  the  South,  had  not  properly  housed 
them,  and  roup  came  in  the  wake  of  the  chill  trade 
winds  and  fogs.  It  was  a  new  experience  to  the 
Smiths  when  at  night  they  entered  the  large  barn  used 
as  a  hennery,  to  l>e  greeted  by  wheezing  and  sneez- 
ing. In  alarm  they  sought  advice.  A  neighborly 
nature  enlightened  them  as  to  the  cause  and  advised 
them  to  "sell  'em  to  a  chicken  peddler."  Sound 
counsel,  but  the  Smiths  would  have  none  of  it  and 
pinned  their  hopes  on  high-priced  poultry  cure-alls. 
With  bottles  and  cloths  and  buckets  of  warm  water, 
they  spent  their  evenings  dousing  and  dosing  and 
wiping  the  noses  of  their  stock  by  the  flickering  rays 
of  a  lantern.  However,  most  of  the  fowls  pulled 
through,  but  many  retained  the  disease  in  a  chronic 
form,  thereby  becoming  good  germ  cultures. 

When  the  family  moved  to  the  ranch  the  middle  of 
October  the  early  hatched  pullets  were  averaging 
about  40  eggs  per  day.  On  the  ranch  were  a  cow,  a 
horse,  and  50  hens,  the  latter  warranted  to  be  the 
best  ever  and  to  l>e  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 
At  close  range  they  proved  to  be  aged  and  lousy  and 
just  starting  into  a  late  molt,  and  emphasized  the  fool- 
ishness of  mixing  chickens. 

Well,  those  50  hens  proved  a  dead  expense,  and 
worse;  the  Smith's  own  stock,  owing  to  the  move  and 
bad  company,  stopped  short  on  the  egg  deposit;  the 
cow  did  not  make  good  till  spring;  the  horse  was  stiff 
and  old,  but  with  a  stow-away  capacity  equal  to  tak- 
ing in  the  whole  ranch;  altogether,  birds  and  beasts 
ate  everything  in  sight  and  more,  for  they  ran  their 
keepers  in  debt.  The  pasture  road  up  the  mountain 
was  a  fearful  climb  in  the  rainy  season,  and  it  was  a 
sight  to  make  a  ground  hog  weep  to  see  poor  Smith 
trying  to  pull  his  dead-head  horse  through  the  mud 
with  a  load  of  feed  got  "on  tick"  to  feed  the  dead-head 
stock.  However,  spring  came  apace  and  the  hens 
began  to  lay,  the  cow  to  produce  milk,  and  the  horse 
to  wheeze  over  the  plow.  In  fact,  things  began  to 
look  up;  and  even  through  the  incessant  work  there 
came  the  wonderful  charms  of  the  springtime  on  the 
mouutains!  That  season,  while  the  husband  was 
struggling  with  the  rocky  soil  and  the  iHjultry-hou.se 
building  and  cleaning,  Mrs.  Smith  raised  over  200 
pullets,  which  means  the  hatching  of  over  500  chicks 
(all  by  hens,  mind  you).  This  would  bring  the  laying 
stock  almost  up  to  500,  the  goal  of  their  ambition';  for 
they  had  reasoned:  "  If  we  clear  the  minimum  profit 
of  $1  per  fowl,  we  shall  have  an  income  of  *500  which 
will  keep  our  small  family  nicely,  with  the  addition 
of  garden  and  orchard  products."  Hut,  alas!  as  the 
summer  advanced  the  laying  fowls  began  to  molt,  the 
young  stock  had  not  l>een  hatched  out  at  the  right 
season  to  step  into  the  breach;  the  gray  squirrels 
trooped  in  from  the  surrounding  pastures  and  devoured 
the  hard-tilled  field  and  garden,  root  and  stock  and 
branch;  the  feed  bills  footed  up  something  awful,  and 
in  proof  of  Josh  Hillings'  sage  remark,  that  "  When 
one  starts  down  hill  on  his  luck,  everything  is  greased 
for  the  occasion,"  the  price  of  grain  went  up  and  that 
of  poultry  products  came  down  (it  was  in  the  fall  and 
winter  '97  and  '98)  when  it  may  be  recalled  the 
ranchers  sold  off  their  stock  and  the  poultry  business 
reached  its  lowest  ebb.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
Smiths  met  their  Waterloo. 

CoNcr.VsioNS. — Now  the  causes  of  failure  are  plain 
to  the  initiated  in  each  of  the  three  experiences.  In 
the  first  it  was  great  expectations  and  cock-suredness. 
The  young  man  thought  that  he  could  do  the  trick; 
he  went  in  with  a  rush  and  came  out  the  same  way. 

In  the  second  instance  there  was  too  much  cash  and 
no  experience.  In  starting  a  small  poultry  business 
one  can  not  pay  out  $50  a  mouth  for  labor  in  addition 
to  rent  and  other  expenses.  The  expenses  will  get 
such  a  start  that  the  profits  will  never  catch  up  with 
them. 

In  the  third  case  there  was  a  general  knowledge  of 
and  aptness  for  poultry  culture,  together  with  economy 
and  faithfulness  in  every  detail  of  the  work.  The 
causes  of  failure  were  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  igno- 
rance of  the  local  conditions  and  the  requirements  of 
commercial  poultry,  together  with  inaccessibility  to 
n  larket  and  an  unfortunate  season.  Mrs.  Smith  her- 
self recognized  the  causes  of  failure,  and  though  at 
first  she  had  declared  that  they  would  never  again 
handle  poultry  except  as  a  by-product,  the  fever 
caught  her  later  (as  it  always  will  the  born  fancier). 
She  studied  the  subject  thoroughly  in  the  best  poultry 
literature;  overcome  her  prejudice  to  artificial  incuba- 
tion: and  building  again  upon  her  failures,  eventually 
scored  a  notable  success. 
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BUTTE. 

Money  in  Barley. — A  barley  crop 
of  600  acres  on  the  Morehead  ranch, 
west  of  Chico,  is  being  harvested.  One 
acre  has  gone  28  sacks.  With  the  sacks 
averaging  107  pounds  each,  and  with 
barley  at  $1.10  per  hundred,  large  profits 
will  be  realized  this  year  from  the  crop. 

Harvesting  Peaches.  —  Growers 
are  having  difficulty  in  getting  help  to 
do  the  picking,  although  there  is  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  cutters.  The  work 
of  cutting  the  fruit  is  mostly  done  by 
women,  many  coming  here  from  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  work  at  this  sea- 
son, and  earning  neat  little  sums  at  the 
work.  White  labor  is  preferred,  but  if 
the  scarcity  of  white  pickers  continues, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  introduce 
Japanese  or  Chinese,  as  the  fruit  ripens 
very  rapidly,  and  will  spoil  if  allowed 
to  remain  upon  the  trees  too  long. 

Berries  Pay  Well. — The  berry- 
picking  season  is  on  at  Paradise  and 
large  shipments  of  blackberries  and 
loganberries  are  made  daily.  The  soil 
and  climate  of  Paradise  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  these  berries,  and  land 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  purchased 
for  $10  per  acre  could  not  be  obtained 
now  for  $50.  The  farmers  who  devote 
their  holdings  to  the  cultivation  of 
berries  of  different  kinds  have  a  com- 
fortable yearly  income  from  the  indus- 
try. 

Sugar  Beets. — Gridley  Herald:  The 
sugar  beet  industry  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  is  very  encouraging.  The  beets 
at  Woodland  are  doing  fine,  and  those 
at  Chico  are  very  thrifty.  In  the  Grid- 
ley  neighborhood  the  crop  is  doing 
much  better  since  irrigation  was  begun, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  unfa- 
vorable spring  the  beets  would  have 
made  a  much  better  showing. 

Fruit  Season.  —  Enterprise  :  The 
fruit  season  has  begun  in  and  about 
Chico.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop 
this  year  will  be  much  smaller  than  has 
been  produced  in  this  section  for  many 
years,  but  the  quality  is  said  to  be 
good,  and  prices  high  for  all  varieties. 
One  of  the  leading  fruit  men  of  this  sec- 
tion stated  that  there  would  be  from  20 
to  25  carloads  of  dried  peaches  in  Chico 
and  Durham  this  season — about  four 
carloads  of  almonds,  and  a  few  carloads 
of  plums  and  pears.  The  pear  crop  is 
practically  a  failure  this  year  on  account 
of  the  blight.  The  peach  crop  will  not 
be  one-fourth  of  the  normal,  but  as  a 
whole  the  quality  is  good.  Prunes  will 
show  up  a  little  better,  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop,  as  estimated  from  last 
year.  Almonds  will  not  be  more  than 
one-sixth  of  a  full  crop.  The  small 
crops  are  not  entirely  due,  however,  to 
weather  and  disease,  but  a  large  num- 
ber of  farmers  have  turned  their  fruit- 
producing  lands  into  raising  beets  and 
thus  have  reduced  the  former  large 
acreage  for  fruit  growing.  However, 
the  prices  are  on  the  top  notch,  and 
both  growers  and  buyers  are  much 
pleased  with  the  outlook. 

COLUSA. 

Grapes.  —  Sacramento  Union:  At 
Arbuckle,  a  number  of  grape  growers 
have  already  contracted  to  sell  their 
raisins  at  the  following  handsome  prices 
per  ton:  Muscats,  $101.25;  Sultanas, 
$113.50;  Thompson's  Seedless,  $123.50. 
The  crop  from  203  acres  of  vineyards 
was  sold  at  these  figures.  The  crop  is 
to  be  delivered  in  the  sweat-box  un- 
bleached, and  25  °/c  of  purchase  price  of 
the  estimated  crop  was  paid  down.  The 
vines  are  set  for  a  huge  crop. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Ranchers  Organize.— Gazette  : 
The  ranchers  in  and  around  Concord 
have  just  taken  a  step  that  is  of  more 
than  passing  importance  and  will  be,  if 
carried  out,  productive  of  results.  They 
have  formed  an  institute  and  organized, 
and  in  this  way  they  will  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  developments  in 
the  way  of  horticulture  and  agriculture 
made  by  the  experts  of  the  United 


States.  From  this  will  flow  all  kinds 
of  improvements  and  gratifying  success 
for  themselves  and  the  county. 

GLENN. 

Will  Make  Sugar.  —  The  sugar 
campaign  at  Hamilton  City  will  begin 
on  August  1.  The  crop  is  larger  and 
better  in  quality  than  last  season.  This 
large  concern  employs  many  men,  and 
already  notices  are  being  published  ask- 
ing for  help.  It  will  take  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  500  men  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

Big  Grain  Crop. — The  grain  harvest 
in  this  vicinity  has  turned  out  much 
better  than  was  anticipated  it  would, 
for  rancher  after  rancher  has  had  to 
come  to  town  and  get  new  lots  of  sacks 
in  addition  to  those  that  they  had  or- 
dered for  the  crop.  One  party  in  par- 
ticular had  6,000  ordered  and  had  to 
come  back  for  4,000  more.  The  yield  in 
many  places  is  the.  heaviest  old  resi- 
dents have  known. 

Hay  Sets  Self  Afire. — Through 
hurry  in  putting  up  some  alfalfa  in 
getting  it  into  the  stack  too  green,  a 
rancher  lost  about  150  tons  of  hay,  val- 
ued at  about  $1,000.  Spontaneous  com- 
bustion ensued,  and  as  a  result  a  fine 
lot  of  hay  went  up  in  smoke  and  flames. 

KINGS. 

WinioGkapk  Pricks. — Hanford  Sen- 
tinel :  Those  who  have  a  crop  of  wine 
grapes  to  sell  this  season  report  that  the 
prices  offered  are  very  low  as  compared 
to  the  prices  of  muscat  grapes.  One 
grower  we  hear  of  is  offered  only  $10  a 
ton,  while  muscats  under  contract  are 
bringing  $12  or  more  at  the  wineries. 

New  Wheat, — New  wheat  from  the 
harvest  fields  is  being  hauled  to  this 
city  from  the  Cross  creek  country,  and  is 
of  good  quality.  The  price  is  higher 
than  last  year.  The  supply  of  Egyptian 
corn  is  exhausted,  and  there  is  no  more 
on  sale.  A  large  acreage  of  the  grain 
has  been  planted,  however,  and  as  the 
season  has  been  most  favorable  to  its 
growth,  a  great  yield  is  expected. 

LASSEN. 

SEEK  Fruit  Market. — Sacramento 
Bee:  An  effort  is  being  made  here  to 
have  a  representation  of  the  resources 
and  needs  of  Honey  Lake  Valley  made 
before  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson, 
when  he  comes  here  August  5.  It  is 
proposed  to  bring  before  Secretary  Wil- 
son the  possibilities  of  this  valley  re- 
garding fruit  culture,  plant  life,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  found  here. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Western  Pacific 
Railway  new  markets  will  be  opened 
and  the  county  can  be  fully  developed, 
and  many  farmers  are  already  planning 
to  develop  their  ranches  extensively. 
As  an  example  of  what  can  be  grown 
here,  cherries  are  so  large  a  crop  now 
that  the  local  market  is  filled,  and  some 
of  the  best  fruit  ever  grown  is  a  drug 
on  the  market.  The  hay  crop,  which  is 
now  being  harvested,  is  very  heavy, 
and  ranchers  last  year  claim  to  have 
made  $100  per  acre  from  alfalfa  seed 
from  the  second  crop.  The  crop  pros- 
pect is  as  good  or  better  this  coming 
year. 

MENDOCINO. 

Fine  Cherries. — Republican-Presu: 
E.  V.  D.  Paul  is  breaking  a  record  with 
his  cherries  this  year.  He  has  a  special 
packer  employed,  and  is  shipping  the 
cherries  in  crates,  their  large  and  even 
size  permitting  their  being  packed  in 
rows,  and  the  boxes  present  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  He  is  receiving 
25  <fo  more  than  the  highest  market 
quotations  for  his  crop.  This  means 
that  he  is  getting  an  average  of  27  £ 
cents  per  pound. 

NAPA. 

Farmers'  Institute.  —  Register : 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Dunlap,  Lecturer  of  Napa 
Grange,  will  seek  to  have  the  Conductor 
of  Farmers'  Institutes  fix  a  date  for  a 
Farmers'  Institute  in  Napa  during  the 
latter  part  of  October  or  the  first  half  of 
November.  In  connection  with  the 
Farmers'  Institute  there  will  probably 
be  the  local  corn  show,  and  a  very  inter- 
esting meeting  is  expected. 


PLACER. 

Crop  Prospects.— The  grain  yield 
of  this  section  is  considerably  below  the 
average  as  a  result  of  the  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions  during  last  winter. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fruit  crop, 
but  as  prices  are  high  the  shortage  in 
the  crop  will  not  fall  so  heavily  upon 
the  growers.  There  is  a  great  abund- 
ance of  hay  throughout  western  Placer, 
and  despite  the  heavy  rainfall  last 
month  the  quality  of  the  hay  is  about 
up  to  the  average. 

Record  for  Plums. — Twenty-one 
hundred  crates  were  taken  from  four 
acres  of  trees  and  sold  for  from  75c.  to  $1 
per  crate,  or  nearly  $1,600,  a  gross  pro- 
duction of  $400  per  acre.  The  trees  are 
10  years  old  and  have  never  been  irri- 
gated. It  is  believed  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  records  for  plums  yet  made  in 
California. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Apple  Crop  Short. — Press  :  Like 
most  other  fruit  crops  in  this  vicinity, 
the  apple  crop  for  this  year  promises  to 
be  below  normal,  though  in  this  vicinity 
it  will  be  better  than  last  year.  Up  at 
Oak  Glen,  where  many  tons  of  tooth- 
some apples  are  grown  each  year,  the 
outlook  is  for  only  about  half  a  crop. 
The  Winesap  and  Ben  Davis  varieties 
promise  a  fair  yield,  while  the  winter 
Pearmains  and  Missouri  Pippins  will 
turn  out  well.  The  famous  Roman 
Beauties  will  be  scarce.  In  the  Santa 
Ana  canyon  the  crop  will  be  light,  the 
frost  having  practically  wiped  them 
out.  In  Mill  Creek  the  damage  was 
also  heavy  and  the  crop  will  be  small. 

Prosperous  Ranch. — Perris  Prog- 
ress: Wm,  Newport  is  easily  the  largest 
grain  rancher  in  this  section  of  the 
country  and  has  a  wide  reputation  as 
one  of  the  largest  in  this  end  of  the 
State.  This  year  Mr.  Newport  is  farm- 
ing about  0,000  acres,  and  the  acreage 
is  not  as  large  as  he  usually  farms. 
This  year  Mr.  Newport  has  cut  1,200 
acres  for  hay  which  he  estimates  at 
nearly  2,000  tons,  which  is  above  the 
general  average  for  hay  this  year.  The 
balance  of  the  land  is  about  equally 
divided  between  wheat  and  barley.  The 
barley  he  estimates  at  about  13  sacks 
per  acre  and  the  wheat  at  eight  sacks 
per  acre.  To  handle  this  big  crop  he  is 
running  four  combined  harvesters  and 
employs  from  20  to  30  men  the  year 
round,  while  there  are  at  work  and  in 
pasture  about  200  head  of  horses  and 
mules.  Besides  his  extensive  grain 
ranching,  he  has  nearly  400  acres  of 
alfalfa,  part  of  which  he  irrigates  from 
a  pumping  plant  and  a  part  of  which, 
on  semi-moist  land,  usually  produces  a 
fair  crop  without  much  or  any  irriga- 
tion. Usually  about  two  crops  of  hay 
are  cut  and  from  one  to  two  crops  of 
seed,  depending  upon  the  season.  For 
several  years  the  price  of  alfalfa  seed 
has  been  very  good  and  generally  large 
quantities  of  fine  seed  are  shipped  each 
year  from  the  Newport  ranch. 

SACRAMENTO. 

The  outlook  for  the  Tokay  grapes  in 
the  Florin  district  never  was  better,  and 
from  present  indications  the  season's 
crop  will  be  the  largest  ever  known. 

Peach  Bmght  is  Eradicated. — 
Bee:  Professor  P.  J.  O'Gara,  the  Gov- 
ernment expert  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  combating  peach  and 
pear  blight  in  the  valley,  states  that  he 
has  been  very  successful  in  his  work. 
Peach  blight  he  has  succeeded  in  eradi- 
cating eutirely  by  the  use  of  bluestone 
wash  sprayed  on  the  trees  before  the 
fall  rains  and  the  pear  blight  has  been 
checked  to  such  an  extent  that  while 
there  are  fewer  orchards  in  the  State 
the  crop  will  be  larger  than  in  many 
years. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

APRICOT  Season  Over. — Redlands 
Facts :  The  apricot  drying  campaign 
is  ended.  The  season  was  a  short  one, 
as  the  crop  was  a  light  one.  But  325 
tons  of  fruit  was  cut,  and  there  was  only 
one  drier  in  operation  in  Riverside  and 
San  Bernardino  counties.  Some  seasons 
the  company  has  dried  more  than  five 
times  the  amount  of  dried  fruit  this 


year,  and  there  would  be  other  driers 
operating  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is 
probable  that  there  has  never  before 
been  finer  fruit  to  dry  than  that  put 
upon  the  trays  this  season.  The  fruit 
was  not  only  large,  but  it  was  uni- 
formly large.  But  because  of  the  high 
price  of  the  cots,  and  also  the  fine  qual- 
ity, a  larger  per  cent  ©f  the  crop  than 
usual  has  been  put  into  cans. 

Valencia  Oranges. — Index:  There 
seems  to  be  a  race  on  among  growers  of 
late  Valencia  oranges  as  to  which  pro- 
ducer shall  obtain  the  highest  price  for 
his  product.  To  date  the  laurels  seem 
to  rest  with  a  Highgrove  grower,  who 
received  word  that  his  consignment  of  a 
carload  had  been  sold  in  New  York  for 
$1,735,  which  ought  to  net  the  grower 
$1,100.  A  Rialto  grower,  as  reported  in 
The  Evening  Index,  sold  a  carload  ship- 
ment at  $1,675  gross,  a  net  profit  of 
about  $1,000.  Other  sales  at  good  figures 
are  expected. 

Oranges  Dropping. — Index:  The 
spells  of  extremely  hot  weather,  fol- 
lowed by  comparatively  cool  spells, 
which  have  been  recurring  recently, 
are  causing  the  orange  growers  much 
concern.  This  kind  of  weather  causes 
the  crop  of  oranges  now  coming  on  and 
which  are  about  one-quarter  matured 
to  fall  from  the  trees  in  great  numbers. 
This  is  noticeable  in  town,  as  well  as 
out  in  the  country  among  the  groves. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Sugar  Campaign. — The  Union 
Sugar  Company  has  put  its  teams  to 
work  plowing  out  beets.  It  will  be  only 
a  few  days  when  the  factory  will  begin 
its  campaign.  The  beets  are  looking 
very  well  and  a  big  run  is  anticipated. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Cannery  Notes. — San  Jose  Herald: 
The  activity  in  fruit  has  largely  settled 
among  the  canneries  of  the  valley.  The 
Eastern  dealers  in  dried  fruits  are  let- 
ting the  market  alone,  evidently  with 
the  idea  that  when  they  feel  the  need  of 
fruit,  it  will  be  ample  time  to  arrange 
for  securing  it.  Cherries  are  finished, 
and  apricots  are  on  full  blast.  The  farm- 
ers are  receiving  5c.  a  pound  for  their 
apricots.  The  cots  are  not  quite  so 
heavy  as  last  year,  but  there  is  a  better 
general  quality  of  fruit.  The  peaches 
will  be  heavy,  however.  Tomatoes  and 
beans  will  perhaps  have  the  largest  out- 
put this  year,  as  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  heavy  work  along  those  lines 
of  vegetables. 

Anthrax. — San  Jose  Herald:  The 
County  Livestock  Inspector  learned  that 
a  number  of  cows  had  recently  died  un- 
der very  suspicious  circumstances  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  San  Jose.  A  post 
mortem  and  the  lesions  revealed  an  un- 
questionable case  of  that  dread  disease 
anthrax;  but  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  possibility  of  a  mistake,  speci- 
mens from  the  blood  and  spleen  were 
secured  for  microscopic  examination. 
This  latter  examination  was  made  by 
Dr.  J.  U.  Hall  and  his  assistant,  Dr. 
J.  V.  Blair.  The  microscope  revealed 
swarms  of  the  bacilli  anthracis,  thus 
verifying  the  diagnosis  of  the  attending 
veterinarians.  Most  vigorous  measures 
were  immediately  taken  to  stamp  out 
the  disorder,  and  the  place  was  put  un- 
der strict  quarantine. 

SHASTA. 

Peaches. — Bee  :  Buyers  are  offering 
Happy  valley  orchardists  11  cents  for 
this  year's  crop  of  peaches.  Dried 
peaches  sold  last  year  at  5  cents  a  pound. 
As  the  crop  this  year  is  as  good  as  that 
of  last,  it  cau  be  readily  seen  that  or- 
chardists will  nave  a  prosperous  year 
with  prices  more  thar  double  what  they 
were  last  season.  One  grower  will  mar- 
ket at  least  five  tons  from  a  seven-acre 
orchard.  A  crop  worth  $1,1  <>0  from 
seven  acres  is  not  bad. 

SONOMA. 

Active  Fruit  Buying. — Sebastopol 
Times:  Great  activity  in  the  local  fruit 
market  continues,  and  the  growers  are 
certainly  doing  well  this  season.  Buy- 

(Conlinued  on  Page  5<j.) 
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Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  Dot  nse  a  Tubular  cream  sepa- 
rator. He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  pood  cow. The  more  cows 
lie  owi.s  the  greater  the  lot's.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  aj-ree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.   II  not,  it's  liiyta  time  you 


did.  You  can't  afford  to  lose  the  price 
of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— t  here's 
no  reason  why  you  should.   Get  a  Tu- 
bular and  tfet  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk;sa\etimeand  labor  and 
haye  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.   Don't  buy  some  cheap  rattle- 
trap think-  called  a  separator;  that 
won't  do  anv  pood.    You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work.skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  In  construction:  easily 
understood.   That's  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar- 
pies' Tubular.    Don't  you  want  our  j 
little  book  "Business  Dairymen,"  and  I 
our  Catalog  A. 131  both  free?    A  postal 
will  bring  them. 
The  Sharpies  Separator  Co- 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III. 


The  Dairy. 


The  Central  Creamery  and  Its  In- 
fluences. 


Mr.  (  '.  B.  Hubbard  of  San  Francisco 
gives  the  Dairy  Review  a  discussion  of 
the  central  creamery  as  a  factor  in  dairy 
progress  which  urges  considerations  of 
much  interest.  The  subject  is  open  for 
discussion  by  those  who  believe  in  other 
policies  in  dairy  advancement.  Mr. 
Hubbard  writes  as  follows: 

liy  this  term,  as  applied  to  a  cream- 
ery, we  understand  it  to  be  located  at  a 
shipping  center  and  dependent  for  its 
(•ream  upon  the  district  limited  only  by 
the  territory  which  the  railroad  and 
boat  service  makes  tributary.  In  this 
connection  let  us  consider  particularly 
the  relation  of  a  plant  of  this  kind  to 
the  rancher  or  milk  producer.  The  same 
natural  laws  hold  in  the  manufacturing 
and  merchandizing  of  cream  to  butter 
as  in  the  conversion  of  any  other  raw 
material  to  the  finished  product. 

The  old  mill,  with  its  big  overshot 
wheel,  and  slowly  revolving  stones, 
gave  way  to  the  line  of  elevators  and 
mammoth  mills,  where  the  same  ma- 
terial is  now  handled  at  the  minimum 
cost  in  handling,  manufacturing  and 
selling.  Some  may  say  the  comparison 
is  not  analogous,  as  cream  is  perishable 
while  grain  is  not.  This  is  granted,  but 
it  only  emphasizes  the  point  we  wish  to 
stand  out  distinctly,  viz.:  the  easier, 
quicker  and  cheaper  the  farmer  can  get 
his  cream  on  the  market  as  a  finished 
product  the  better,  and  this  the  central- 
ized creamery  can  do.  If  we  cannot 
convince  him,  we  cannot  expect  his  co- 
operation. 

We  do  not  want  to  antagonize  the  co- 
operative creamery,  knowing  that  such 
plants  located  in  a  territory  will  enable 
them  to  manufacture  butter  at  a  reason- 
able expense.  The  centralized  and  co- 
operative creamery  should  work  hand 
in  hand  together.  It  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  figure  out  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing 20,000  lb.  of  butter  a  day  com- 
pared with  the  average  output  of  the  co- 
operative creamery.  Co-operative  plants 
manufacturing  less  than  1,000  lb.  of 
butter  a  day,  can  sell  their  cream  to  the 
centralized    plant    and   realize  more 


money  for  it  than  by  manufacturing  the 
cream  into  butter.  Every  year  the  de- 
mand for  long  lines  of  butter,  uniform 
in  quality,  increases.  In  order  to  fill 
this  want,  large  plants  must  use  the 
most  improved  machinery,  the  most  up- 
to-date  methods,  and  be  in  a  position  to 
meet  the  demands  of  consumers  and 
take  advantage  of  the  requirements  of 
widely  distant  markets.  This  advantage 
the  centralized  plant  has,  if  properly 
managed.  The  failure  of  many  of  the 
smaller  creameries  is  largely  due  to 
their  being  unable  to  do  this  very  thing. 
.Many  former  patrons  of  such  plants 
quit  milking  because  it  did  not  pay. 
The  hand  separator  and  centralized 
plants  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
again  become  patrons  and  increase 
largely  the  profits  of  the  farm. 

A  plant  of  this  kind  can  lie  a  co- 
operative institution;  it  can  and  does 
guarantee  the  co-operative  plant,  and 
the  patrons  as  well,  a  certain  price  based 
on  the  standard  markets.  We  can  read- 
ily see  that  a  hand  or  farm  separator 
is  the  only  thing  that  has  made  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  cream  industry  possi- 
ble. In  this  article  it  is  needless  to 
enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether  as 
good  butter  can  be  made  from  hand 
separators  as  from  whole  milk.  If  the 
same  care  is  given  hand -separated  cream 
in  the  heat  of  summer  as  the  same 
dairyman  would  give  his  milk  when 
shipping  it  sweet  to  the  city,  we  know 
as  good  a  quality  of  butter  can  be  pro- 
duced  ;i~  is  made  by  any  other  system, 
and  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  dairyman  will  take  as  good  care 
of  it  where  he  only  has  one-tenth  as 
much  to  keep  clean  and  cool  the  cream 
before  shipping.  It  can  and  is  being 
done  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  both 
producer  and  manufacturer.  To  sum 
the  question  up  in  a  nut-shell,  the  cen- 
tralized creamery  can  make  the  farmer 
more  money  than  any  other  system, 
and  has  come  to  stay.  The  system  has 
been  tried  thoroughly  and  not  found 
wanting. 

The  wheat  fields  of  California  are  fast 
being  irrigated  and  turned  into  alfalfa, 
producing  from  five  to  six  crops  in  one 
season.  Begin  cutting  a  25-acre  field  of 
alfalfa  on  irrigated  land,  when  your  last 
load  is  handled  at  one  end  of  the  field 
it  is  ready  to  cut  again  at  the  other. 
Dairymen,  do  not  pasture  your  alfalfa 
fields.  When  you  once  have  a  good 
stand,  mow  and  feed  your  crop  instead 
of  pasturing.  You  will  not  only  realize 
tw  ice  the  profit  from  your  land  in  doing 
this,  but  will  protect  the  growth  of  the 
plant  for  years.  Alfalfa  is  now  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  profitable  crop 
grown;  it  is  considered  better  than  Gov- 
ernment bonds  or  a  bank  account. 
Every  animal  on  the  ranch  will  thrive 
on  alfalfa  —  the  old  cow  loves  it,  the 
horse  wants  it,  and  the  hog  will  have  it. 

Dairymen,  buy  land  that  will  raise 
alfalfa,  because  one  acre  is  equal  to  ten 
times  as  much  land  in  any  other  grain 
or  grasses.  The  dairyman  that  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  field  of  alfalfa 
will  also  have  the  Government  bonds 
and  a  bank  account.  The  income  from 
a  dairy  comes  twice  a  month,  while  the 
grain  raiser  gets  returns  only  once  a 
year.  The  merchants,  and  in  fact  every- 
one the  dairyman  does  business  with, 
will  respect  him,  as  prompt  settlements 
make  good  friends.  There  was  a  time 
when  wheat  was  considered  King,  but 
wheat  has  fairly  given  its  honors  to 
King  Alfalfa.  .Many  dairymen  often 
remark  they  are  afraid  the  dairy  busi- 
ness may  be  overdone.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Please  note  the  gradual  increase 
in  price  of  dairy  products  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

It  has  been  proven  that  butter  takes 
nothing  from  the  soil,  while  grain  soon 
exhausts  the  land  of  its  fertility.  By 
selling  grain  you  are  exhausting  the  fer- 
tility of  your  soil  and  selling  the  life  of 
your  land,  and,  if  continued,  only  means 
disaster  in  the  end,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dairy  will  enrich  the  dairy- 
man and  land  tenfold. 

Please  note  the  difference  in  a  commu- 
nity where  the  dairy  system  has  been 
followed  up  a  few  years,  and  compare 
the  surroundings  of  the  prosperous  dairy- 
man with  those  of  the  grain  raiser.  This 


The  Simple 

U.S. 


CREAM 
SEPARATCm 


wear  on  it. 


See  the  gear  wheels  and  the  bowl.  They 
are  all  the  "machinery"  there  is  to  the  U.  S. 
Cream  Separator.   They  do  the  business.  The 
bowl  skims  the  cream  from  the  milk  by  whirling 
around  several  thousand  times  per  minute.  The 
gears  get  up  this  high  speed  although  the  crank  I 
is  turned  only  about  50  turns  per  minute. 
You  get  the  idea.    It 's  much  the  same  as  a  mow- , 
per's  gear  which  makes  the  knives  move  very 
fast  while  the  drive  wheel  turns  slowly. 
Now  a  Cream  Separator  runs  at  a  very  high  speed. 
For  this  reason  there  is  bound  to  be  considerable 

   So  to  last  for  a  long  time  a  separator  must  have 

tut  few  parts  and  have  those  parts  simple  and  easy  to  get  at. 
'  uTI??  cpnstruction  of  the  U.  S.  is  simplicity  itself  (the  cut  shows).   Of  course 
the  U.  b.  gears  are  entirely  enclosed  by  a  strong  iron  frame  when  set  in  the 
separator  ready  for  work. 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  the  simple  construction  of  the  U.  S. 
heparator,  and  about  its  many  other  good  points,  too.  Our  handsome,  new 
catalogue  will  do  it,  and  make  mighty  interesting  reading.  We'll  gladly 
send  you  a  copy  free  if  you  want.  Just  write  "  Send  catalogue  number  E  Hi "'. 
A  postal  is  all  right.   Better  write  now  while  you  think  of  it,  addressing 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Prompt  Itljmln  of  U.  S.  Separators  from  warrhousM  at  Auburn,  Me..  BuflMo,  N.  Y..  Toledo.  O  . 
Ctuuafro.  Ill    LaCrosse  W      Minneap,!,!  Mm..,  Sioux  City.  la..  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Omaha.  Neb.. 
San  Fran.  isco.  CaL,  Portland,  Ore,  Sherbroolte  and  Montreal,  Oue.,  Hamilton.  Onl..  Winninc 
Man.  and  Calvary,  Alta.  — 

Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  443. 


LARGE 
PROFITS 

for  the  men  who  invest  in 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 

If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay.  write  us 
all  about  it.    We  can  help  you.    If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  getting  started.     No  charge  for  advice. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S. 

107  First  St..         123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle 


ohject  lesson  certainly  should  he  con- 
vincing to  the  most  skeptical.  The 
dairyman's  success  lies  in  condensing 
his  coarse  feeds  into  hutter.  A  carload 
of  hutter  is  worth  from  16,000  to  16,000, 
while  a  carload  of  straw  or  coarse  feeds 
is  of  little  value. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  California 
are  favorable  to  the  production  of  more 
butter  jier  cow  than  any  other  locality 
in  the  world.  The  average  price  paid 
for  hutterfat  by  the  Golden  State  Cream- 
ery Co.  for  the  year  1900  was  about  $575 
per  ton,  or  nearly  29c.  per  lb.,  delivered 
to  San  Francisco.  Please  compare  these 
prices  with  any  other  farm  product,  and 
we  believe  that  the  reader  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  alfalfa-fed  cow,  the 
dairyman  and  the  centralized  creamery 
are  three  successful  co-operative  part- 
ners. 


What  Alfalfa  Is  Doing  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  F.  1).  Coburn,  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
whose  excellent  book  on  alfalfa  is  regu- 
larly advertised  in  our  columns,  has  pre- 
pared this  interesting  statement  of  w  hat 
this  royal  clover  is  doing  for  Kansas  : 

Since  the  considerable  introduction  of 
alfalfa  into  Kansas  fifteen  years  ago,  no 
plant  in  the  State's  agriculture  has 
grown  so  in  the  esteem  of  farmers  and 
stockmen  or  increased  so  rapidly  in  acre- 
age. In  fact,  Kansas  leads  all  others  in 
area  devoted  to  this  wonderful  legume  ; 
yet  while  it  is  steadily  advancing  in 
popular  favor  throughout  all  portions 
of  the  United  States  each  passing  year 
widens  the  margin  between  Kansas  and 
her  closest  competitor  in  alfalfa  acreage. 
It  is  noteworthy,  if  not  significant,  that 
the  State's  present  era  of  unprecedented 


prosperity  dates  from  about  the  time 
alfalfa  was  first  shown  proper  apprecia- 
tion by  her  farmers.  Yielding  profit- 
ably, whether  the  season  be  wet  or  dry, 
it  is  ready  insurance  against  the  empty 
mow  and  manger,  and  its  continuously 
producing  year  after  year  from  one  seed- 
ing is  an  advantage  readily  recognised 
in  comparison  with  the  annual  crops 
which  must  be  laboriously  prepared  for 
by  plowing,  harrowing,  and  seeding, 
each  season,  not  to  mention  the  cost  of 
the  seed,  that  in  some  seasons  is  lost,  as 
well  as  the  labor. 

In  Kansas  alfalfa  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  increasing  bank  dejiosits  and 
prosperity.  As  its  value  has  come  to  be 
more  and  more  recognized  its  area  has 
been  constantly  extended,  as  shown  by 
the  annual  statistics.  In  1891  there  were 
in  the  State  but  84,384  acres,  and  in  1906 
Jewell  county  alone  had  42,000  acres, 
and  the  State  61 5,000  acres.  It  has  quad- 
rupled the  State's  output  of  tame  hay. 
In  1891  the  tame  hay  aggregated  401,- 
610  tons,  while  in  1908  the  total  was 
1,682,969  tons.  The  value  of  the  1891 
crop  was  $2,000,000,  while  that  of  1906 
was  worth  over  #10,500,000.  Its  in- 
crease in  esteem  is  indicated  anew  by 
the  1907  Assessor's  rejiorts  received  thus 
far  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
from  forty -six  of  the  105  counties,  which 
show  gains  in  alfalfa  of  nearly  60,000 
acres  since  one  year  ago,  or  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent. 

If  the  net  gain  in  these  forty-six  coun- 
ties is  representative  of  the  increase  in 
the  other  fifty-nine  the  total  acreage  has 
been  greatly  extended,  and  perhaps  noth- 
ing better  agriculturally  could  happen 
to  the  State  than  such  additional  areas 
devoted  to  a  crop  that  yields  its  three, 
four,  five  or  more  cuttings  annually  for 
so  many  years,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
riches the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  other 
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FREE 


VETERINARY 

ADVICE 

Dr.  8.  A.  Tuttle,  a  veterinary  Bur- 
geon of  long  experience  has  writ- 
ten  a  book  entitled  "Veterinary 
Experience"  on  the  diseases  of 
horses,  giving  symptoms  and 
treatment  in  plain  terms.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  diagrams 
showing  the  skeleton  and  circu- 
.  latory  and  digestive  systems  with 
preferences  that  make  them  plain. 
*Tells  how  to  buy  a  horse  and 
know  whether  it  tB  eound  or  not.  Every  horse  owner 
should  hare  one.    It  1b  sent  to  any  one. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

Is  the  only  guaranteed  cure  for  Colic.  Curb,  reeenft 
■ho.  Bolls  and  Calloua.  It  locates  lameness,  relieves 
and  cures  Spavin. •  Ring  Bono,  Cockle  Jolnto,  Crea.o 
Hssl,  Scralohes,  Cstsrrh,  etc.  Send  today  and  get  the 
book  free  and  information  about  Dr.  Tuttle's  specifics. 

Tattle's  Elixir  Co..    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass, 

Eedlngton*  Company.  San  Francisco,  California 
W.  A.  Shaw,  1309  W.  Washington  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

'  Gombault's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  diroctiona  for 
Its  use.  CF"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


crops  that  may,  and  properly  should, 
follow.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its 
wide  use  in  rotations  is  that  compara- 
tively few  have  the  courage  to  plow  up 
good  stands  of  alfalfa,  and  thus  it  is  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  same  land  indefi- 
nitely. All  who  know  alfalfa  best  es- 
teem it  as  one  of  the  richest  acquisitions 
to  American  agriculture,  and  in  Kansas 
conditions  seem  naturally  adapted  to 
its  most  abundant  and  economical  pro- 
duction. 


Too  Much  Water  in  the  Butter. 


From  a  reliable  source  it  is  learned, 
says  the  Pacific  Dairy  Review,  that  the 
internal  revenue  officials  have  levied  as- 
sessments against  a  number  of  California 
creameries  to  the  amount  of  $100,00(1 
for  taxes  and  licenses  that  are  due  the 
Government  as  manufacturers  of  adul- 
terated butter.  Just  which  creameries 
these  are  has  not  yet  been  given  out,  but 
this  will  no  doubt  be  made  public  as 
soon  as  the  collections  are  made.  It 
leaked  out  some  months  ago  that  the 
revenue  officials  have  been  busy,  which 
was  gathered  from  reports  to  the  effect 
that  the  managers  of  creameries  have 
been  called  before  the  officials  when 
they  were  handed  the  cheerful  bit  of 
news  that  it  had  been  discovered  that 
their  plants  had  been  turning  out  butter 
with  an  amount  of  water  in  it  that 
brings  it  under  the  head  of  adulterated 
butter  and  subject  to  a  tax  of  10  cents  a 
pound  and  the  payment  of  a  manufactur- 
ers' annual  license,  all  of  which  having 
not  been  done  gives  the  revenue  officials 
opportunity  to  make  forcible  collections 
of  the  amounts  due.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  assessments  of  the  amount 
that  each  creamery  is  liable  for  have 
been  made  and  the  amounts  must  be 
paid  within  a  specified  time. 

The  amount  of  $100,000  which  has 
been  assessed  means  that  about  a  million 
pounds  of  butter  has  been  held  liable, 
and  from  this  it  can  be  assumed  that 
either  quite  a  number  of  small  creamer- 
ies are  involved,  or  else  a  few  doing  a 
large  business.  At  any  rate  those  who 
will  have  to  contribute  to  the  $100,000 
donation  to  Uncle  Sam  will  realize  that 
this  water  proposition  is  poor  business  to 
go  up  against.  We  predict  that  hence- 
forth the  testing  of  butter  for  water  will 
be  a  part  of  the  daily  work  in  the 
creameries. 


Holstein  Friesi&n  Sales. 

The  following  transfers  in  California 
of  registered  animals  are  reported  by  the 
Holstein  Friesian  Association  : 

Beauty  Tuebie,  Dorothy  Korndyke, 
Ora  Pina  3d's  Orizaba,  Pietog  Korn- 
dyke of   Sleepy  Hollow,  Sacajawea, 


R.  M.  Hotaling  to  R.  F.  Guerin,  Vi- 
salia. 

Carola  Korndyke,  Dark  Secret,  Fre- 
ciosa  Crane,  Legathend,  Tuebie  Ornot, 
R.  M.  Hotaling  to  W.  J.  Fulgham,  Vi- 
salia. 

Kohannah,  Legend  Lady  Wonder, 
Legend  Soubrette,  R.  M.  Hotaling  to 
James  H.  Butler,  Visalia. 

Annie  Moore,  R.  M.  Hotaling  to  T.  A. 
Elliot,  Visalia. 

Epitaaf,  R.  M.  Hotaling  to  Walter 
Mitchell,  Visalia. 

Helena  Petroona  Modjeska,  R.  M. 
Hotaling  to  Walter  Mitchell,  Visalia. 

Legend  Dora  Thorn,  R.  M.  Hotaling 
to  E.  O.  Larkin,  Visalia. 

Margetta  De  Kol,  M.  D.  E.  Sherman 
to  M.  O.  Wyatt,  Winters. 

Belle  Juliet  Korndyke  of  Riverside, 
F.  F.  Pellissien  to  Charles  D.  Pierce, 
San  Francisco. 


The  Stockyard. 


The  Howard  Shorthorns. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  an  ex- 
cellent Semi-Centennial  Catalogue  of  the 
Howard  Cattle  Co.'s  Shorthorn  herd, 
which  does  credit  to  the  stock  interests 
of  this  State.  In  reviewing  this  pub- 
lication and  its  contents,  the  Breeders' 
Oazette  of  Chicago  says : 

The  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  Newman, 
Cal.,  has  recently  issued  a  herd  cata- 
logue listing  its  200  or  more  Short- 
horns, among  them  a  number  of  ser- 
viceable bulls.  The  catalogue  is  quite 
elaborately  illustrated,  chiefly  photo- 
reproductions,  and  with  an  interesting 
study  by  Hills  of  one  of  the  stock  bulls, 
imp.  Straight  Archer.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  bull  was  imported 
by  N.  P.  Clarke  and  later  headed  Judge 
D.  B.  Searle's  herd  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
He  is  by  Archer's  Heir  by  Brave 
Archer  and  out  of  imp.  Hawthorne 
Blossom  9th  by  Violet  Prince  by  Will- 
iam of  Orange.  His  half  brother  by 
March  Knight,  Hawthorne  Knight,  and 
one  of  his  sons,  Lovely  Archer,  out  of 
Lovely  of  Ardmore  by  the  Missie  Scot- 
tish Pride,  are  also  in  service,  as  are 
Lord  Lancaster  by  imp.  Marquis  of 
Zenda  and  out  of  imp.  Lady  Lancaster 
6th  by  Gravesend,  Count  Spicy  by  imp. 
Count  Amaranth  and  out  of  imp.  Spicy 
Princess  by  Prince  of  Archers,  and 
Orinda  Lad  by  King  Spicy,  and  King 
Spicy  99th,  a  Scotch-topped  yearling  by 
King  Spicy.  The  only  Bates  bull  listed 
is  Oxford  Grand  Duke  10th,  a  son  of 
Count  Waterloo  and  out  of  Grand 
Duchess  4th  by  Rowley's  Kirkleving- 
ton.  The  females  include  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  most  fashionable 
Scotch  strains,  and  the  sorts  that  have 
been  most  prominent  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Shorthorn  in  America. 
Fifty  years  ago  W.  D.  M.  Howard 
established  the  herd  by  selections  made 
in  York  State.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  management  to  breed  the  class 
of  cattle  that  best  meets  the  needs  of  the 
Pacific  Slope,  and  money  has  not  been 
spared  when  new  blood  has  been  sought 
for,  as  it  has  frequently,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  herd.  E.  W.  Howard 
is  president  of  the  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
and  it  is  to  his  untiring  and  intelligent 
efforts  that  much  of  the  success  of  the 
undertaking  on  its  present  basis  is  due. 
The  herd  is  under  the  direct  charge  of 
R.  M.  Dunlap  at  Newman,  Cal.  The 
catalogue  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  located  in  the  region  ad- 
jacent to  this  section.  A  card  of  inquiry 
addressed  to  the  San  Francisco  office, 
641  Mission  St.,  or  Newman,  Cal.,  will 
bring  a  copy. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOB  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


Agricultural  Review. 
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ers  are  plentiful  and  anxious,  and  the 
prices  that  are  being  paid  for  all  kinds 
of  fruits  are  the  best  that  have  prevailed 
here  for  years.  The  apple  market  is 
especially  firm,  and  magnificent  offers 
are  being  made  for  the  green  and  dried 
products.  Dealers  are  now  contracting 
for  the  season's  output  of  dried  apples 
at  7 1  cents  per  pound  in  50-pound  boxes, 
and  8  cents  per  pound  in  25-pound 
boxes.  Good  prices  are  being  paid  for 
Gravenstein  apples.  One  grower  of 
Vine  Hill  sold  the  product  of  his  35- 
acre  orchard,  mostly  Gravensteins,  to  a 
Los  Angeles  company  for  $5,000  on  the 
trees.  Burbank  plums  are  also  in  great 
demand,  and  bring  $1.25  per  crate  in 
San  Francisco.  Peaches  for  table  use 
are  very  firm  in  price.  Prunes  are  still 
selling  on  a  four-cent  basis,  and  some 
contracts  are  being  made. 

STANISLAUS. 

Irish  Potatoes. — Modesto  Herald: 
Throughout  Modesto  and  Turlock  dis- 
tricts this  year  farmers  on  irrigated  and 
sub-irrigated  lands  are  raising  Irish 
potatoes,  turning  out  a  fine  article  and 
doing  handsomely.  One  farmer  on 
land  a  few  miles  across  the  river  has 
about  an  acre  of  potatoes  that  he  put  in 
as  an  experiment  on  summer-fallowed 
sub-irrigated  land.  He  merely  planted 
and  cultivated.  He  will  get  from  50  to 
60  sacks  of  potatoes  from  this  acre,  and 
finds  ready  sale  for  them  in  the  local 
market  at  two  cents  per  pound. 

SUTTER. 

Cofee  Farm.  —  Sacramento  Union: 
Dr.  E.  V.  Jacobs,  of  Meridian,  has 
planted  40  acres  to  coffee,  and  the  re- 
ports from  the  new  plants  are  that  they 
are  in  a  thriving  state  of  growth  and 
promise  well.  Should  the  coffee  grains 
thoroughly  mature,  Sutter  will  boast  of 
the  only  coffee  plantation  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

Premium  Oats.  —  Bee:  The  wet 
spring  was  not  disastrous  to  all  of  Sut- 
ter's ranchers.  One  farmer  has  a  field 
of  as  fine  a  crop  of  oats  as  one  may  see 
in  a  lifetime.  He  has  given  the  variety 
a  local  name  and  calls  it '  Robert's  Dog- 
Tail  oats.'  He  estimates  that  the  field 
will  average  more  than  100  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  grain  is  as  level  as  a  floor 
and  the  stalks  are  large  and  capable  of 
bearing  up  the  heavy  head  of  grain  in 
almost  any  kind  of  windstorm. 

TULARE. 

Good  Returns. — Visalia  Times:  Re- 
turns have  been  received  from  early 
shipments  of  Tragedy  prunes,  Prunus 
simoni  and  plums.  The  first-mentioned 
fruit  brought  as  high  as  $2.40  a  crate 
net,  a  very  satisfactory  figure,  while  the 


latter  brought  between  $50  and  $75  a 
ton  net  to  the  grower.  Apricot  returns 
are  not  definite,  but  what  fruit  was 
shipped  brought  good  prices.  About 
50  cars  have  been  shipped  to  date  and 
are  going  out  at  the  rate  of  about  four  a 
day. 

Good  Returns. — Visalia  Times:  Re- 
turns have  been  received  from  early 
shipments  of  tragedy  prunes,  prunus 
simoni  and  plums.  The  first  mentioned 
fruit  brought  as  high  as  $2.40  a  crate 
net,  a  very  satisfactory  figure,  while  the 
latter  between  $50  and  $75  a  ton  net  to 
the  grower.  Apricot  returns  are  not 
definite,  but  what  fruit  was  shipped 
brought  good  prices.  Cars  are  going 
out  at  present  at  the  rate  of  about  four  a 
day.  The  season  bids  fair  to  be  a  most 
successful  one. 

VENTURA.  * 

Honey  Prices.  —  Oxnard  Courier  : 
The  buyers  of  the  county  say  that  the 
honey  crop  this  year  is  exceedingly  good 
in  quality  and  not  much  lacking  in  quan- 
tity. The  output  from  the  Castaic,  and 
the  Simi  has  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the 
apiarists  and  is  a  fine  product.  The 
price  is  also  good,  running  from  5  cents 
to  5i  cents  per  pound. 

YOLO. 

Hop  Pickers. — Some  very  familiar 
looking  outfits  have  been  rolling  into 
Wheatland  for  the  past  few  days,  which 
looks  very  much  like  the  dawn  of  the 
great  hop  harvest.  On  account  of  the 
cool  nights  and  pleasant  days  hops  are 
kept  green  and  in  a  growing  condition 
and  the  harvest  will  be  equally  as  late 
as  on  the  previous  years  unless  a  real 
hot  spell  should  strike  the  yards  and 
rush  the  growing  hops  to  maturity. 
From  the  present  outlook  a  good  crop 
is  expected,  but  not  a  record-breaker. 

First  Peaches. — Bee:  The  first  car 
of  canned  peaches  for  1907  to  be  shipped 
out  of  California  was  started  on  its  way 
East  from  Winters  July  12.  The  Win- 
ters cannery  also  shipped  the  first  canned 
apricots  for  1907,  sending  a  car  to  Phil- 
adelphia two  weeks  ago.  Both  these 
shipments  are  unusually  early  and  find 
a  strong  market. 


Gentleman's  Highly  Improved  Moun- 
tain Estate  for  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice. 

Fruit  income  alone  over  $4000.  Ideal  location, 
superb  view.  Elevation  3000  feet.  320  acres  and 
5000  acres  range.  100  acres  highly  cultivated  in 
walnuts,  cherries,  peaches,  figs,  apples,  berries, 
plums,  pears,  etc.  All  young  bearing  orchards. 
Many  Burbank  specialties.  Abundant  cold  springs 
— mineral  and  fresh  water.  Seven  buildings. 
$10,000  spent  in  improvements  past  year.  Must 
sacrifice.  Will  sell  fully  stocked,  equipped  and 
furnished.  Excellent  nursery  business  in  connec- 
tion.   Highly  profitable.    Investigation  invited. 

Write  "P,"  Care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Every  Kernel  a  Good  One 

riump,  solid,  clean,  heavy.    You  can  raise  this 
kind  of  wheat  every  year  if  you  fertilize 
systematically  with 

Potash 

Don't  accept  a  fertilizer  that 
contains  less  than  6%  of  this  most 
essential  plant-food.  Rather  than 
risk  an  under-supplv,  mix  Muriate 
or  Sulphate  of  Potash  liberally 
with  the  fertilizer. 

Our  Books  on  Farming— Free 

Written  by  experts.  Full  of  practical 
suggestions.  Ought  to  be  in  every  farm- 
er's library. 

HERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

03  Nuuii  Street,  New  York 

Monmdnock  Building,  Chicago 

Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  da, 

AddreM  office  nearest  you. 


SORE  SHOULDERS 

I  wnnM  llko  v«-ry  tnnrh  to  por^minlly  moot  every 
r<-u4<>r  -t  thirt  paper  who  owns  any  1k>is«*h  thatlmvo 
suro  nhotihlrrH  uml  tell  him  aVml  Senirity  <iall 
Sulve.  This  U  impossible  no  1  am  gOtAg  to  tell  you 
through  the  pai>er. 

You  and  I  Doth  know  that  horses  working  with 
sore  shoulders  are  in  pain,  and  thut  they  can't  do 
us  much  work  without  running  down  aa  when  they 
are  free  from  pain.  I  also  kuow  perfectly  well  that 
Security  Uall  Salve  will  cure  these  shoulders,  but 
yon  do  not  know  it.  If  you  did  you  would  buy  a  box 
of  your  dealer  at  once  and  cure  them  up.  for  you 
have  no  doubt  often  wished  that  you  knew  of  some- 
thing you  could  rely  on.  You  can  rely  absolutely  on 
Security  (Jail  Salve,  It  will  do  its  work  every  time, 
or  if  you  prefer  to  try  it  first  I  will  mail  you  a 
sample  can  free.  Just  write  for  it— it  will  go  to  you 
on  first  mail. 

Also  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Security  Antiseptic 
Healer  is  as  good  for  barb  wire  cuts  us  Security 
(lall  Salve  is  for  harness  gallfi.  Dealers  curry  them 
in  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  sizes.  Ubo  them  for  your  needs; 
I  guarantee  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

Frank  B.  Dermic  President. 
SECURITY  REMEDY  CO.  Minneapolis.  Minn 


The  Field. 


Fall  Crop  of  Potatoes  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Q.  A.  Lobingier  of  San  Gabriel, 
Los  Angeles  county,  answers  a  question 
about  fall  erops  of  potatoes  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Cultivator.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  absence  of 
autumn  frosts  or  their  late  occurrence, 
so  that  the  crop  can  be  made  in  advance 
of  them,  are  essential  to  success.  Each 
region,  therefore,  has  to  be  separately 
considered  as  to  its  availability  for  the 
crop.  The  potato  will  stand  some  frost, 
but  of  course  frosts  near  the  end  of  its 
growing  season  may  In?  more  injurious 
than  near  its  beginning,  when  a  new 
start  can  be  made. 

In  attempting  to  grow  a  fall  crop  of 
potatoes  in  California  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  crop  has  to  be  grown 
during  the  most  trying  atmospheric 
conditions  we  have,  and  it  is  therefore 
essential  that  care  is  hail  in  the  selec  tion 
Of  suitable  soil.  Avoid  heavy,  compact 
soil,  such  as  bake  after  irrigation.  As 
a  rule,  adobe  soil  is  not  well  suited  for 
potatoes.  Having  selected  suitable  soil, 
if  it  is  not  moist  enough  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  irrigate  it  thoroughly  before 
plowing.  In  well-drained  mellow  soil, 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  getting  too 
much  water  into  it  before  beginning 
operations.  After  you  are  sure  the 
land  has  been  well  dampened,  the  prep- 
arations for  planting  is  pretty  much 
like  that  which  is  found  anywhere  the 
world  over — thorough  plowing  and  har- 
rowing so  as  to  make  a  good  seed  bed 
for  the  crop.  Almost  every  locality  has 
its  detailed  method  of  planting  and  each 
one  can  follow  that  best  suited  to  his 
local  conditions. 

W  hile  the  Chinese  are  not  always  a 
model  to  follow  as  to  methods,  some- 
times we  find  them  pursuing  ways  that 
are  both  expeditions  and  effective.  They 
use  a  single  shovel-plow  to  furrow  out 
ground,  making  the  furrows  about  2£  ft. 
apart,  the  cut  potatoes  are  dropped  in 
these  furrows  about  10  or  12  in.  apart 
and  covered  by  going  between  the  rows 
with  this  sanie  shovel-plow,  and  follow- 
ing that  with  a  common  planter — this 
does  not  altogether  obliterate  the  fur- 
rows, so  that  very  little  work  is  needed 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  irrigation, 
when  the  plants  need  it. 

Time  ok  Planting. — As  to  the  time 
to  plant  for  a  fall  crop,  it  is  difficult  to 
name  a  date  that  will  apply  equally 
well  to  every  locality.  In  localities  that 
are  nearly  free  from  frost  the  time  of 
planting  can  be  delayed  longer  than 
where  early  frosts  occur.  In  this  lo- 
cality I  should  wish  to  plant  not  later 
than  the  second  week  in  August — two 
weeks  earlier  would  lie  safer.  If  new 
crop  seid  is  used  be  sure  that  has  been 
well  ripened. 

To  Prevent  Scab.  —  Dissolve  2| 
ounces  corrosive  sublimate  in  two  gal- 
lons of  hot  water  and  then  add  water 
enough  to  make  it  15  gal.  Wash  your 
potatoes  clean  and  soak  them  in  this 
mixture  li  hr.  Do  not  cut  your  pota- 
toes until  after  they  have  been  put 
through  the  sublimate,  and  reniemU'r 
they  are  deadly  poison  to  all  animal  life 
and  must  l>e  carefully  handled  and  all 
of  them  planted.  In  many  localities  it 
is  not  possible  to  grow  a  good  crop 
without  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture as  a  remedy  against  blight. 


i  would  add  that  potato  growing  in 
California  is  a  very  uncertain  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  careless  or  inex|>eri- 
enced,  and  there  is  jtossibly  more  money 
lost  in  attempting  it  than  in  anything  I 
now  think  of  except  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. Hut  like  the  latter,  with  right 
conditions  and  careful,  intelligent  work, 
it  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
other  line  of  horticultural  work. 

Fertilizers. — Relative  to  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  on  light,  sandy  soil  1 
should  use  pure  ground  bone  and  sul- 
phate of  |K)tash.  Sow  them  broadcast 
over  the  soil  after  plowing  and  Ixjfore 
harrowing.  fT.se  1,000  lb.  of  bone  and 
20(1  lb.  of  potash  per  acre.  If  these  fer- 
tilizers are  very  dry  and  dusty  it  will 
not  injure  them  to  dampen  them,  if 
they  are  used  at  once  and  it  is  not  an 
unpleasant  job.  I  use  practically  the 
same  method  followed  by  the  concrete 
men  in  dampening  their  concrete. 
Kmpty  your  fertilizer  on  clean  hard 
ground  and  let  one  man  apply  water 
from  the  hose  while  another  turns  the 
pile  over  with  a  shovel ;  only  sufficient 
water  should  be  used  to  thoroughly 
dampen  it.  It  must  not  lie  allowed  to 
lie  over  a  few  hours  in  a  pile  (I  refer 
now  to  the  bone)  or  it  will  heat  vio- 
lently and  much  of  the  ammonia  will  be 
lost.  If  the  potash  is  in  hard  lumps  the 
water  will  soften  it  and  it  can  be  run 
through  a  screen  and  thus  put  in  proj>er 
condition  for  sowing.  I  prefer  to  sow 
these  fertilizers  separately,  not  because 
they  would  be  injured  by  mixing,  but  it 
is  easier  to  make  the  proper  distribu- 
tion over  the  surface  than  to  do  the 
same  by  mixing. 


Fertilizers  for  Potatoes. 


Daniel  Coulson,  in  Column's  Rural 
World,  answers  an  inquiry  for  a  potato 
fertilizer  as  follows :  I  would  say  that 
the  quality  of  the  soil  has  much  to  do 
with  the  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer 
to  use.  If  there  is  an  abundance  of 
humus  there  is  plenty  of  nitrogen  to 
make  a  good  crop,  providing  this  ele- 
ment is  balanced  by  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  are  both  indis|>ens- 
able  if  large  yields  are  to  lye  obtained. 

Assuming  the  soil  to  l>e  of  ordinary 
fertility,  a  fair  proportion  for  an  acre  of 
potatoes  would  l>e  5  lb.  nitrate  of  s<xla, 
200  lb.  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  200  lb. 
superphosphate. 

This  fertilizer  may  be  broadcasted  on 
the  surface  after  the  land  has  been  made 
ready  and  after  the  potatoes  are  covered 
up,  and  may  be  evenly  distributed  by 
going  over  the  ground  with  a  light 
harrow. 

In  Maine,  where  potato  growing  is 
an  important  branch  of  the  farming  in- 
dustry, from  1,000  to  1,500  lb.  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  are  applied  per  acre, 
analyzing  from  3  to  \f  nitrogen,  6  to 
7  <fc  phosphoric  acid,  and  0  to  10*  pot- 
ash. The  larger  amount  is  usually  the 
most  profitable,  as  the  application  of  the 
extra  500  lb.  often  gives  enough  in- 
crease in  yield  to  pay  the  cast  of  the 
whole  fertilizer. 

Maine  pctato  growers  have  an  aver- 
sion to  barnyard  manure  and  use  very 
little  of  it ;  but  the  best  potatoes  and 
largest  yield  I  ever  raised  were  grown 
on  obi  land  that  was  very  deficient  in 
plant  food  until  I  gave  it  a  heavy  coat 
of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure,  which 
was  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  and  later  a  top  dressing  of  un- 
leached  wood  ashes  was  applied  at  the 
rate  of  200  bushels  per  acre.  The  tops 
tfrew  very  luxuriantly  and  the  potatoes 
were  large  and  of  very  good  quality. 


The  Case  of  Sweet  Clover. 


Sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba)  has 
been  frequently  denounced  In  our  col- 
umns for  its  appearanee  as  a  pest  in 
alfalfa  fields  and  for  its  unwelcomeness 
to  stock,  although  upon  this  point  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  this 
State  as  elsewhere.  There  is  evidently 
something  to  be  said  both  for  and  against 
the  plant.  P.  S.  White,  agricultural 
instructor  for  one  of  the  prairie  rail- 
ways, comes  out  with  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  seeding  of  sweet  clover  on 


the  arid  lands  of  eastern  Colorado.  He 
held  that  the  deep  penetrations  of  the 
roots  would  not  only  supply  needed 
humus,  but  would  aerate  the  soil  with 
the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  and  thus 
improve  its  quality.  A  writer  in  the 
Denver  Field  and  Farm  does  not  take 
much  stock  in  his  theory  as  to  the  feed- 
ing value  of  alba  melilotus  unless  hogs 
are  put  in  upon  it  early  in  the  season  to 
eat  down  the  young  growth  before  it  be- 
comes too  fibrous  for  grazing  purposes. 
We  have  known  cattle  in  a  fenced 
pasture  to  subsist  all  season  on  a  thick 
stand  of  sweet  clover,  but  they  took  an 
early  start  with  it  and  were  sufficient  in 
numbers  to  keep  the  patch  well  mowed 
down.  They  took  a  liking  to  the  plant 
because  they  had  nothing  else  to  eat. 
An  old  superstition  has  existed  in  this 
country  about  the  melilotus  which  will 
l>e  difficult  to  overcome.  Sweet  clover 
is  no  doubt  a  great  nuisance  when  it 
spreads  over  fields  and  in  the  places 
where  it  is  not  wanted.  A  great  many 
farmers  make  a  fuss  if  sweet  clover  gets 
onto  their  farms,  but  they  evidently  do 
not  know  its  good  points  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  White.  It  is  a  legume  which 
takes  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  is  there- 
fore an  excellent  plant  to  increase  soil 
fertility.  It  produces  houey  of  excel- 
lent flavor.  It  can  be  killed  out  by 
cutting  close  to  the  ground  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  bloom,  but  before  the 
seeds  are  half  formed,  (ireat  care  how- 
ever must  l>e  taken  to  cut  at  the  proper 
time.  Plants  thus  mowed  will  hardly 
ever  start  again,  but  if  they  do,  mow 
them  down  when  in  bloom  or  cultivate 
the  ground  and  they  will  quickly  dis- 
appear. Still,  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  the  plant  has  plenty  of  enemies, 
and  we  know  communities  in  which  the 
farmers  are  about  ready  to  organize  a 
general  warfare  upon  its  inroads.  It  is 
true  that  the  highways,  railroad  ditch 
banks  and  fields  are  filled  with  these 
plants,  and  we  never  knew  anything  that 
could  get  along  so  well  without  irriga- 
tion or  fertility.  When  the  plants  are 
not  mowed  the  seed  drops  in  the  ditches 
and  is  carried  all  over  the  land.  Some 
of  the  alfalfa  seed  sown  the  last  few 
years  was  full  of  it,  and  in  many  cases 
farmers  had  to  plow  up  the  fields, 
as  nine-tenths  of  the  stand  was  sweet 
clover.  This  is  a  terrible  loss  to  them 
as  they  lose  the  price  paid  for  the  seed, 
the  use  of  the  ground,  the  value  of  their 
labor  while  the  pest  is  scattered  broad- 
cast over  their  fine  land. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

•  «nr  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 

freat  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  2fi  Trios  at 
7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  1'rlze  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  8.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
laporlti  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Hale  Dept.  81,  361  McAllister  St.,  s.  F. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  AND  1)1'  RH  A  MS, 
Bred  especially  for  use  In  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs.  Poultry.  Win.  Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Hreeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Jersey  Hull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  PuglH.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  A  Co.,  .Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding,  .smooth  cattle,  Best 
pedigree.   P.  0.  Box  321.  Petaluina,  (  al. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  EoR  BALK — Shorthorned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  ( 'al. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  C.  A.  Stowe, Stockton. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


K.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  :iml 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  Bexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BARGAINS  In  Rhode  Island  Beds  and  While 
Leghorns— Hens  ami  Pullets. 

HENRY  BUTTON, 
R.  D.  1,  Box       Lodl,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  NILES  ,\  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  Geese.  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE.  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Win. 
NUes*  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Walte,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  II.  CROLEY,  637   Hrannan  St.,  Man 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Mend  for  Catalogue— Fit  EE 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 

Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

Grandly  Bred.  One  and  Two  Years  Old.  Sell- 
ing al  $100  Each.  Write  lor  full  particulars 
Why  use  Inferior  sires  when  you  can  purchase 
tlrst-class  ones  at  the  abOTfl  prices? 

PIERCE  LAND  A  STOCK  CO. 
Rough   and    Ready    Island,  Hlverside  Ranch, 
Phone  Suburban  HI,  P.  O.  Box  328,  Stockton,  Cal. 


EGG  FOWLS  I  White  Wyandottesl/J  ARANTEED 

Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E 
Orr,  Hec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  H olden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
Man  Jose,  Cal. 
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Mica 
Axle 
>  Grease 
Helps  the  Wagon  up 
the  DiU  < 

The  load  seems  lighter — Wagon 
aud  team  wear  longer-- You  make 
more  money,  and  have  more  time 
to  make  money,  when  wheels  are 
greased  with 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

— The  longest  wearing  and  most 
satisfactory  lubricant  in  the  world. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Fruit  Preservation. 


Cider  and  Vinegar  Making  in  Hum- 
boldt County. 


The  operations  of  the  Monroe  Cider 
and  Vinegar  Works  at  Ferndale  are  in- 
teresting to  those  who  consider  the 
utilization  of  apples  for  which  the  fresh 
or  dried  fruit  markets  do  not  afford  sat- 
isfactory outlet.  It  is  held  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  in  every  respect  complete,  being 
thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest  im- 
proved machinery  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices. Everything  is  scrupulously  clean; 
the  cement  floors  in  all  of  the  working 
rooms  making  the  lodgment  of  bacteria 
impossible  and  renders  the  drainage 
most  sanitary. 

The  utmost  care  is  taken  in  producing 
goods  that  are  in  every  way  suitable  to 
the  most  fastidious  patrons.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  Chas.  A.  Mon- 
roe, who  has  made  a  life  study  of  the 
making  and  preserving  of  ciders  with- 
out the  aid  of  chemicals,  and  who  gives 
the  most  conscientious  attention  to  every 
detail.  He  endeavors  always  to  keep 
the  1  Monroe's  '  the  synonym  of  genuine 
merit. 

The  press  equipment  in  the  factory  is 
capable  of  pressing  and  extracting  the 
juices  of  35  tons  of  apples  per  day.  The 
varieties  of  apples  used  are  principally 
Baldwins,  Starks,  English  Russets, 
Bellefleurs,  and  Wagners;  these  contain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugarand  tannin, 
combined  with  a  pleasant  fragrance,  for 
making  the  best  possible  cider.  The 
apple  picking  begins  about  the  first  of 
October.  The  apples  are  gathered  dur- 
ing the  fine  weather;  they  are  shaken 
from  the  trees  and  caught  in  nets  to 
prevent  bruising  and  contact  with  the 
ground  and  are  immediately  carried  to 
the  press  and  are  ready  for  use. 

The  old  idea  that  "  fermentation 
purges  from  all  impurities"  is  not  be- 
lieved here,  at  least  so  far  as  cider  or 
vinegar  making  is  concerned.  No  green 
or  decayed  apples  are  ever  used,  the 
fruit  must  be  clean,  for  even  a  little  par- 
ticle of  earth,  it  is  claimed,  will  pro- 
duce a  chemical  action  that  is  highly 
injurious. 

The  fruit  is  first  washed,  then  put 
through  a  cutter;  the  pulp  and  juice 
are  collected  in  press  cloths  on  racks  in 
layers  about  six  inches  thick  and  built 
up  into  what  are  called  'cheeses;'  the 
juice  is  then  extracted  under  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  first  pressing  gives  from 
66  to  70^  of  pure  juice.  The  'must,'  or 
pomace,  from  the  first  pressing  is  placed 
in  shallow  vats,  warm  water  being 
added  to  the  extent  of  from  30  to  35  fo  of 
its  volume;  it  is  left  to  macerate  for 
about  15  hours,  then  pressed  the  second 
time. 

The  juice  to  be  used  for  cider  is 
pumped  to  the  cider  storage  room, 
where  it  is  fermented  in  closed  compart- 
ments with  a  temperature  of  about  65° 
F. ;  the  casks  in  which  it  is  to  ferment 


are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  sulphur 
wick  is  burned  in  them.  In  the  fer- 
mentation the  lighter  substances  rise  to 
the  surface.  The  lees,  which  are  thick 
and  sticky,  fall  to  the  bottom.  Between 
the  two  is  the  pure  cider.  If  the  fer- 
mentation is  not  sufficiently  active  it  is 
usually  increased  by  taking  out  and 
heating  one-fourth  of  the  contents  of 
the  cask  and  then  pouring  this  back  over 
the  rest. 

After  fermentation  the  cider  is  drawn 
off  carefully  into  sulphured  casks,  which 
are  always  kept  well  filled.  Two  months 
later  it  is  again  racked,  and  six  weeks 
later  (if  fermentation  has  been  proper) 
drawn  off  for  the  third  time.  The  liquid 
is  then  generally  perfectly  clear,  but  if 
not,  it  is  clarified  with  tannin. 

From  here  the  cider  is  taken  to  the 
bottling  rooms.  Thick  champagne  bot- 
tles are  always  used  and  the  corks  wired 
and  paraffined.  Rubber  stoppers  are 
never  used  for  cider.  The  bottling  ca- 
pacity is  400  doz.  per  day. 

Cider  frequently  turns  bad,  especially 
if  every  stage  in  its  manufacture  has 
not  been  well  looked  after  and  carefully 
done.  One  of  the  principal  '  maladies ' 
to  which  cider  is  subject  is  what  the 
French  call  '  Fleur  du  Cidre; '  this  is  a 
sort  of  white  veil  floating  in  the  cider 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed  must  have 
ready  care  or  the  cider  is  spoiled. 

When  cider  was  made  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  the  apple  pomace  lay  in 
the  press  so  long  that  the  juice  received 
a  dark  red  color,  and  vinegar  made 
from  the  cider  retained  this  color;  but 
in  the  large  cider  mills  of  the  present 
time  the  expressing  of  the  juice  takes 
place  so  quickly  after  the  making  of  the 
pomace  that  the  cider  is  more  nearly 
colorless,  as  is  also  the  vinegar  made 
from  it.  All  highly  colored  pure  vine- 
gar made  from  cider  now-a-days  is 
colored  with  a  small  amount  of  caramel. 

The  juice  to  be  used  for  vinegar  is 
pumped  to  a  separate  compartment, 
having  a  temperature  of  about  86°  F.; 
it  is  here  fermented  in  shallow  tanks 
and  the  acetic  acid  bacteria  (mother  of 
vinegar)  is  planted  or  sown.  After  ac- 
quiring the  desired  strength  the  vinegar 
is  run  through  wooden  pipes  to  the  stor- 
age or  filtering  room  into  a  vat  contain- 
ing beech  wood  shavings,  where,  after 
a  short  time,  it  loses  all  of  its  turbidity. 
It  is  then  drawn  off  into  casks  ready  for 
shipment. 

The  demand  for  good  boiled  cider  is 
very  great.  This  product  is  made  by 
boiling  the  juice  of  say  100  gallons  of 
cider  down  to  20  gallons,  it  is  boiled  in 
wooden  vats  with  copper  steam  coils, 
made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ebula- 
tion  of  the  liquid  clears  itself  of  all  im- 
purities. 


A  pupil  in  a  school  near  Chatham 
Square,  New  York  City,  thus  defined 
the  word  '  spine '  :  "A  spine  is  a  long, 
limber  bone.  Your  head  sets  on  one 
end,  and  you  set  on  the  other." 


fT  SURE  CURE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  Piles  produce  molBture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Plies  are  cured  by  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy. 
Stops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  60c  a 
Jar  atdrugglsts  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  Writs 
me  about  your  case.    SR.  BOSANKO,  Pbllada.Pa. 


DEWEY  STRONC  &,C0 


(105-6  Merchants'  Exchange  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE— A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Complied  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  &  by  7 
Inches.   Cloth  W-&0 


Blake.  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST_  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DA  PER  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrtn  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Hard  hitters  receive  hard  knocks  and  must  be  made  to  resist  them. 
The  man  who  bought  a  nameless  hammer  a  year  ago  probably  has  a 
useless  hammer  to-day,  with  a  battered,  chipped  and  broken  face,  and  a 
handle  that  continually  comes  out. 

To  get  a  hammer  that  will  last  a  lifetime,  that  never  chips  or 
breaks — that  never  works  loose  or  flies  off  the  handle — that  drives 
straight  and  true — you  must  ask  for  a  Keen  Kutter  Hammer. 

Km  mim 

Tools 0and  Cutlery 

from  a  can-opeuer  to  a  cross-cut  saw— from  a  tack-hammer 

 to  a  sledge,  are  as  carefully  made,  tempered  and  tested  as 

MARK  the  finest  surgical  instruments. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  include  Carpenter's  Tools,  and  a  full  line  of  Farm  and 
Garden  I  ools-r  orks.  Hoes,  Trowels,  Scythes,  Manure-hooks,  Lawn-mowers 
Grass  shears.  Rakes,  etc.   Also  Scissors  and  Shears,  Poeket-knives  and  Cutlery. 
Sold  for  nearly  40  years  under  this  mark  and  motto: 
"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Fortotten." 
Trademark  Registered.  — E.  C  Simmons. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.).  St.  Louis  and  New  York.  I).  S.  A. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSON VILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  H0YT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


CHEAPEST  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  ON  THE  MARKET 

ORTHO  BRAND 

For  control  of  Codling  Moth  and  other  fruit  and  leaf  eating  insects. 
Packed  in  40  pound  tins.    PRICE  12  CENTS  A  POUND. 

Every  Can  Bears  a  Guarantee  Against  Burning  Foliage 

ADDRESS 

WATSON  VILLE  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

(MANUFACTURERS) 

WATSON  VILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  23, 1907. 
WHEAT. 

Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  from 
the  North  are  being  offered  this  week,  and 
Northern  bluestem  is  now  quoted  at  $1.80. 
All  grades  of  California  wheat  are  held 
extremely  firm,  and  buyers  are  anxious  to 
pick  up  good  lots.  Aside  from  this  the 
market  shows  absolutely  no  change  since 


last  quoted. 

California  White  Milling  $1.65  ©1.65 

California  lower  grades   1.50  ©1.60 

Northern  Club  Nominal. 

Northern  Bluestem   1.60  @  

Northern  Red  Nominal. 


BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  continues  to  strength- 
en, with  the  new  crop  about  half  har- 
vested. The  large  carryover  from  last 
year  is  now  all  cleaned  up,  and  buyers 
are  showing  great  activity  in  trying  to 
accumulate  new  stock. 


Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.30  ©  

Chevalier    1.25  @1.40 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.25  ©1.27$ 
Common  to  Fair   1.17i@1.20 


OATS 

The  market  on  oats  is  a  little  better 
than  last  quoted.  Arrivals  have  been  ex- 
tremely light,  and  all  old  stock  is  well 
cleaned  up.  The  yield  of  California  oats, 
it  is  now  estimated,  will  be  about  80%  of 
last  year's  crop. 


Black  $2.00  ©2.25 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.40  ©  

Common  to  Fair   1.25  ©1.35 

Grav   1.45  @1.55 

White   1.40  ©1.45 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.45  ©  

Cal.  Red,  new   1.30  ©1.40 


RYE. 

The  new  crop  of  California  rye  is  com- 
ing in.  It  is  reported  to  be  extremely 
light.    There  is  no  great  activity  in  the 


local  market. 

California,  old,  per  ctl  $1.47i@  

California,  new  crop   1.45  ©  

Ctah    1.40  @1.45 


CORN. 

Nothing  new  has  developed  in  the  corn 
market  since  last  reported.  There  is 
little  to  be  had,  and  apparently  none  is 
wanted. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.60  @1.65 

Barge  Yellow   1.50  @1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(guaranteed  dry)   1.50  ©1. 55 

Mixed  to  arrive   1.47$@  

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  ©  

BEANS. 

The  market  for  beans  has  for  the  most 
part  remained  quite  steady  all  week,  in- 
clining to  firmness  in  some  varieties. 
There  is  now  a  strong  movement  on  pink 
beans,  induced  by  an  increasing  demand 


for  Eastern  shipment.  From  present 
indications,  the  prospect  is  good  for  a 
firmer  market. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  ©3.30 

Blackeyes   4.90  ©5.00 

Butter   4.50  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.75  ©4.00 

Garvanzos   3.25  ©3.75 

Horse  Beans   2.00  ©2.25 

Small  White   2.85  ©3.00 

Large  White   2.60  ©2.70 

Llmas   5.20  ©5.30 

Pea    3.00  ©3.25 

Pink   2.65  ©2.75 

Red   3.25  ©3.60 

Red  Kidneys   3.26  ©3.50 


SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  continues  dull  and 
featureless,  with  very  little  trading,  and 
prices  firmly  held  at  former  quotations. 


Alfalfa   15  @  --c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   2  ©  2Jc 

Canary   ©  4jc 

Flaxseed   2.90  ©3.00 

Hemp   4i@  5c 

Millet   2l@  — c 

Timothy   6  ©  7c 

Yellow  Mustard   6  ©  — c 


FLOUR. 

The  activity  of  the  flour  market  is  very 
little  greater  than  last  week,  as  prices  are 


firmly  held,  and  there  is  no  great  demand 
at  present  figures.  Quotations  show  no 
change,  but  if  the  present  firmness  in  the 
wheat  market  continues  a  further  advance 
is  expected. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine   4.10  ©4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   4.90  ©5.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  for  the  last  six  days 
have  been  4,800  tons,  which  was  a  consid- 
erable increase  over  the  arrivals  of  the 
preceding  week.  The  market  in  a  general 
way  has  continued  in  very  fair  condition. 
Arrivals  have  been  just  about  as  much  as 
the  market  has  been  able  to  absorb,  and 
this  has  held  prices  satisfactory  and 
steady  at  previous  quotations.  There  has 
been  a  little  fancy  hay  coming  in  this 
week,  which  has  sold  at  top  quotations, 
as  it  is  in  active  demand  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  this  variety  coining  in 
for  several  weeks  past.  Fancy  wheat  hay 
is  demanded  by  the  retailers,  even  at  the 
prevailing  high  figures.  An  excellent 
class  of  volunteer  hay  is  coming  in,  and  is 
being  used  in  the  general  trade,  giving 
complete  satisfaction  to  everyone.  The 
railroad  situation  has  not  changed  much. 
There  is  fully  enough  transportation  to 
satisfy  the  present  requirements  of  the 
city,  but  when  the  railroads  arecalled  up- 
on to  furnish  transportation  for  the  vast 
quantity  of  hay  that  will  offer  at  points 
where  warehouse  facilities  are  limited,  it 
is  a  great  deal  of  a  question  how  much  of 
the  hay  they  will  be  able  to  move  before 
the  fall  rains  may  be  expected.  This  con- 
dition is  being  very  seriously  considered 
by  every  one  interested  in  it.  The  sum- 
mer demand  here  in  the  city  has  really 
not  begun  as  yet.  There  has  been  no 
effort  made  to  buy  for  winter  storage  by 
the  consumers.  The  boats  have  been 
bringing  in  very  little  hay  lately,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  fleet  will  now  begin  to 
move  in  much  that  has  been  awaiting 
shipment  on  the  bay  shores.  There  is  no 
change  on  alfalfa  hay.  This  article  re- 
mains steady  at  top  quotations,  and  there 
is  just  about  enough  coming  in  to  supply 
the  current  moderate  demand.  The  city 
demand  for  straw  is  light.  There  is  a  lit- 
tle of  the  poorer  varieties  offering,  but 
there  have  been  no  choice  lots  on  the  mar- 
ket lately. 

Alfalfa  $11.00  ©13.50 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton          19.00  ©20.00 

No.  1  Wheat   16.00  ©18.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   13.00  ©15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat   15.00  ©16.00 

Other  Tame  Oat   11.00  ©13.00 

Wild  Oats  J   10.00  ©14.00 

Stock    8.00  ©.  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   70  (5  90c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  heavy  arrivals  of  bran  from  the 
north  continue,  holding  the  market  at 
from  $19  to  $19.50.  It  finds  very  little  de- 
mand. Shorts  show  an  advance,  and  go 
quite  freely  at  the  new  figure.  Middlings 
are  in  very  good  demand,  at  a  lower  fig- 
ure than  that  last  quoted. 
Alfalfa  Meal   (car-load  lots) 


per  ton  $20.60©  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Bran   19.00©  

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.50©  

Corn  Meal    32.00©  

Cracked  Corn    33.00©  

Mealfalfa   20.50©  

Jobbing    21.50©  

Middlings   25.00@28.00 

Mixed  Feeds   21.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton  Nominal 

Rolled  Barley   27.00@28.00 

Shorts   20.00©  


POULTRY. 

Very  little  poultry  has  come  in  so  far 
this  week  from  California  points,  but  the 
market  opened  with  a  large  supply  of 
stock  carried  over  from  last  week,  for 
which  there  is  very  little  demand.  A 
great  deal  of  last  week's  stock  is  still  in 
the  retail  market,  and  lower  prices  are 
expected  toward  the  end  of  the  week. 
Only  strictly  fancy  stock  is  taken  at  quo- 
tations, with  occasional  sales  above  top 
for  extra  fancy  poultry. 

Broilers  $3.00  ©  

Small  Broilers   2.50  ©3.00 

Ducks   3.60  ©6.00 

Fryers,  large   4.00  ©5.00 

Small  Fryers   3.50  ©4.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   1.50  ©1.75 

Hens,  extra  6.50  ©8.50 


Hens,  per  doz   5.00  ©6.00 

Small  Hens   4.00  ©5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.00  ©4.50 

Young  Roosters   6.50  ©9.00 

Pigeons   1.25  ©1.50 

Squabs   1.75  ©2.00 


BUTTER. 

The  market  has  been  somewhat  firmer, 
but  no  change  in  price  followed  the  firm- 
ness, and  later  heavy  arrivals  from  Hum- 
boldt county  made  things  easier. 


Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  26Jc 

Firsts  25  c 

Seconds  24  c 

Thirds   23  c 

Packing  Stock  Firm,  No.  1  23  c 

Packing  Stock,  No.  2  22Jc 

Eastern  Ladles,  extras  2llc 

Eastern  Ladles,  firsts  21  c 


EGGS. 

Eggs  are  rather  weaker  than  last  week, 
with  slightly  reduced  quotations  on  the 
higher  grades.  A  lot  of  eastern  stock  com- 
ing in  last  week  weakened  the  market 
for  the  lower  grades  of  local  eggs,  and  it 
shows  very  little  life,  though  prices  re- 
main as  last  quoted. 


California  (extra)  per  doz  241c 

Firsts  23"c 

Seconds  I9ic 

Thirds  19"c 

Eastern  Firsts  19Ac 

Eastern  Seconds  17"  c 


CHEESE. 

Cheese  of  all  kinds  is  still  quite  firm. 
Very, little  California  stock  is  coming  in 


Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lt>  14ic 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  16  c 

Firsts  15  c 

Eastern,  Storage  lSJc 

Oregon,  Fancy   15Jc 


POTATOES. 

The  potato  market  is  very  quiet  under 
heavy  receipts.  There  is  no  snipping  de- 
mand at  present,  and  dealers  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  the  local  market  to 
clean  up  their  stock.  Better  prices  are  in 
sight,  however,  as  most  of  the  southern 
crop  has  been  shipped,  and  it  will  not 
take  much  more  than  ten  days  to  clean 
up  what  stock  is  left. 

Garnet  Chiles  $1.00  ©1.40 

New  Burbanks   1.10  ©1.75 

New  F^arly  Rose   2.00  ©1.50 

VEGETABLES. 

All  vegetables  have  weakened  greatly, 
as  shipments  continue  heavy,  and  there 
is  very  little  demand  for  shipment.  Prices 
in  general  have  gone  down,  and  at  pres- 
ent top  quotations  are  seldom  received. 
Onions  are  lower,  and  very  weak.  Cu- 
cumbers are  in  plentiful' supply,  with 
little  demand.  Tomatoes  are  in  fair  de- 
mand, but  the  market  is  flooded,  and 
prices  have  been  going  down  every  day. 


Cauliflower,  per  doz  $1.00  ©1.25 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40  @  50c 

Egg  Plant   6  @  7c 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   3  @  4c 

Green  Corn,  sack   2.00  ©2.60 

Crate   3.00  ©3.75 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3  @  5c 

Green  Peppers,  Bells,  per  lb..      4  ©  6c 

Chiles,  per  lb   4  @  

Lima  beans  per  lb   8  @  9c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  lb          2  @  

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.50  @  

Okra,  per  box   1.25  ©1.50 

Onions,  New  Red,  per  sack...  2.00  ©  

New  Yellow,  per  ctl   2.60  ©2.80 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00  ©1.25 

String  beans  per  lb   2J@  4c 

Summer  Squash  (box)   40©  60c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   75  ©1.00 

Wax  beans  per  lb   3J@  4c 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Though  in  most  lines  of  fresh  fruits 
there  is  no  great  overstock,  the  demand  is 
very  light,  and  prices  remain  barely 
steady,  being  slightly  higher  in  some  varie- 
ties, and  slightly  lower  in  others.  Straw- 
berries are  scarce,  and  show  a  good  ad- 
vance. Very  few  good  apricots  are  offered. 
Figs  are  running  short,  and  are  quoted 
considerably  higher.  Muscats  are  arriv- 
ing from  the  south  in  bad  order,  and 
show  a  wide  variation  in  price.  Water- 
melons do  not  come  rapidly,  as  the  Fresno 
crop  is  short,  and  the  market  is  much 
firmer.  Peaches  are  also  scarce,  and  firm 
for  good  stock. 


Apples,  Gravensteins   $1.<0  @  1.75 

Apples,  Alexanders   1.00  ©  1.75 

Apricots,  per  ton,  for  can- 
ning   $105.00 

Apricots,  in  bulk   6  @  7  c 


Blackberries    3.50  @  4.00 

Crab  Apples   75  @  1.50 

Figs,  single  layer  box   50  ©  75c 

Double  layer  box   1.00  ©  1.25 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...  75  ©  2.00 

Grapes,  Fontainebleu   1.25  ©  1.75 

Loganberries   6.00  @  8.00 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate....  2.25  @  3.00 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.00  @  2.50 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....  50  @  1.00 

Large   2.00  ©  2.50 

Basket   75  ©  85c 

Pears,  Bartlett   1.75  ©  2.26 

Plums,  per  crate,  Black   1.00  ©  1.25 

Plums,  large  box   1.50  ©  1.75 

Raspberries   9.00  ©10.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   8.00  ©10.00 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Few  oranges  are  coming  into  the  local 
market,  and  receipts  are  principally  con- 
fined to  Valencias.  Lemons  are  scarce 
and  strongly  held.  Grapefruit  is  in  better 
supply  than  last  week,  but  the  price  has 
advanced. 


Choice  Lemons   3.00  ©4.00 

Fancy  Lemons   4.50  ©5.00 

Standard    2.00  ©3.00 

Grapefruit,  Seedless   3.00  ©3.25 

Limes   4.00  ©5.00 

Valencias   3.00  ©4.00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Buyers  are  holding  off'  on  peaches, 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Government 
regarding  the  use  of  sulphur.  Packers 
are  taking  no  chances  with  the  law, 
though  they  are  in  an  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, as  parties  in  the  East  are  anxious  for 
the  new  crop,  but  will  not  take  it  without 
a  guarantee.  Prices  are  so  far  unaffected, 
but  the  market  is  at  a  standstill,  and  a  drop 
is  certain  unless  the  Government  adopts 
a  more  conciliatory  attitude.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  negotiations  now  going  on 
will  have  a  successful  issue.  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  market  will  doubtless  return 
to  a  normal  condition,  and  no  other  cause 
can  now  be  seen  for  any  weakening.  On 
figs,  the  prices  are  now  firmer  than  open- 
ing quotations.  Raisins  and  apricots  are 
a  little  weaker,  but  prunes  and  apples  are 
firm,  with  prospects  of  still  higher  prices. 


Evaporated  Apples,  spot   6J@  8  c 

New  Figs   3i@  6  c 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   22  ©24  c 

Peaches,  old   10  @12}c 

New  Crop   lll@14c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3J@  4|c 

Large  size  Prunes   4J@  5  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are   selling  to  packers  at : 

Four-size  basis   4<@  5  c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  ©  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   6J@  7Jc 

Seedless  Sultanas   6|@  9  c 

London  Layers,  per  box  $1.50@1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster  $2.00@3.50 


NUTS. 

The  walnut  crop  still  remains  in  un- 
certainty, but  from  all  reports  the  pros- 
pects do  not  look  as  good  as  last  year. 
Almond  growers  are  anticipating  rather 
better  prices  than  last  year.  The  Davis 
Almond  Growers'  Association  has  sent 
out  notice  to  bidders,  and  bids  will  be 
opened  on  August  3.  In  spite  of  the  high 
expectations  of  the  nut  growers,  however, 
competent  authorities  say  that  prices  will 
depend  largely  on  the  foreign  crop,  which 
promises  to  be  as  large  as  usual. 


Almonds,  Nonpareils  171@18c 

IX  L  16J@18c 

Ne  plus  ultra  16  @18c 

Drakes  13j@14c 

Languedoc   13J@14c 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1   5  @  6c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

Italian  Chestnuts   5  @  8c 


HONEY. 

The  honey  outlook  has  not  improved. 
Reports  from  Inyo  county  indicate  that 
the  crop  there  is  a  complete  failure,  and 
little  has  been  received  this  week  from 
other  quarters.  Well-informed  parties, 
however,  do  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
the  present  high  quotations  will  be  long 
maintained.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
foreign  crop  is  very  large,  and  that,  on 
account  of  the  Mexican  and  Cuban  crop 
being  able  to  get  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
as  well  as  to  New  Orleans,  by  steamer, 
and  thence  by  rail  to  other  large  consum- 
ing centres,  Eastern  manufacturers  are  all 
using  foreign  honey.  Thus,  while  the 
California  crop  is  short,  there  is  more 
honey  offered  in  the  American  market 
than  was  anticipated.  Moreover,  while 
the  action  of  the  pure-food  laws  will  pre- 
vent the  manufacture  of  much  adulter- 
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ated  honey,  it  is  found  that  the  law  can 
be  complied  with  by  merely  altering  the 
label  to  fit  the  contents,  which  diminishes 
the  sale  very  little.  Honey  already  shows 
signs  of  weakness,  and,  though  quotations 
remain  the  same,  they  are  not  expected  to 
hold  much  longer. 

Amber,  extracted  5J@  6c 

Light  Amber  61®  6^c 

New  fancy  white  comb  16@17c 

Water  White,  extracted   7£c 

White,  extracted   7  @7£c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  very  quiet  in  the 
East,  and  but  little  trading  is  going  on  in 
the  local  market.  Shipments  already 
contracted  for  are  coming  in  from  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  being  forwarded  to 
the  Eastern  dealers.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  prices. 

Humbold    and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @26  c 

Northern  free  21  @24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  15  @18Je 

MEAT. 

A  great  deal  of  stock  is  now  arriving 
from  Nevada,  and  prices  on  lamb  and 
mutton  are  a  little  weaker  as  a  result. 
Beef  also  shows  a  slight  decline.  Veal 
and  hogs  are  as  previously  quoted. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6  @  7  c 

Cows   5J@  6  c 

Veal  :  Large   6J@  8  c 

Small   8£®  9^c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @10.]c 

Ewes   9  @  9^c 

Lamb  ll$@12Jc 

Hogs,  dressed  11|@12  c 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific.  Press  United 
States  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  the  following 
are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

GAS-ENGINE-REVERSING  MECHANISM. 
—No.  838,281.  June  26,  1907.  William  A.  Hansen, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  invention  comprises  a 
crank  shaft,  a  cam  shaft,  a  cam  to  open  the 
valve,  a  gear  on  the  crank  shaft,  a  loose  gear  on 
the  cam  shaft,  a  disk  on  the  cam  shaft  having 
clutch  members  90°  apart,  attaching  mechan- 
ism, and  a  lever  for  retracting  the  gear  and  dis- 
engaging the  clutch  member  whereby  the  cam 
shaft  and  cam  are  released  and  idle,  and  the 
clutch  members  re-engaged  10  reverse  the  engine 
movements. 

LAUNCHING  APPARATUS.  —  No.  858,853. 
July  2,  1907.  Albert  T.  Broch,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide 
an  apparatus  by  which  a  raft  or  boat  loaded 
with  passengers,  and  suitably  provisioned,  may 
be  safely  and  quickly  launched  from  a  ship  in 
case  of  ship-wreck.  The  invention  comprises  a 
cradle  mounted  to  swing  in  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal planes,  with  means  for  retaining  a  life- 
boat In  the  cradle,  and  for  releasing  it  therefrom 
at  the  proper  moment. 

PNEU MO-MEDICAL  APPARATUS.  — No. 
859,156.  July  2,  1907.  George  L.  Warnken,  Tut- 
tletown,  Cal.  Assignor  of  one-fourth  interest 
each  to  C.  E.  Congdon  and  L.  L.  Coffer,  of  James- 
town, Cal.  The  invention  relates  to  apparatus 
designed  to  provide  and  prepare  air  for  use  in 
the  treatment  of  lung  and  oiher  diseases.  It 
consists  of  a  chamber  within  which  the  patient 
is  placed,  with  suitable  air  and  oxygen  gas  con- 
nections, means  for  controlling  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  humidity  of  the  gas  in  the  cham- 
ber, said  means  comprising  a  combination  of 
levers,  valves,  and  a  flexible  diaphragm. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100 mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
•  Established  1860. 
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ORANGES 

AND  < 

LEMONS 

When  the  right  varieties  are 
properly  grown  and  planted,  are 
big  money  makers.  Our  new  book- 
let on  Citrus  Culture  tells  all  about 
the  standard  sorts,  planting,  culti- 
vation, irrigation  and  packing  the 
crop.  Over  100  illustrations  and 
something  like  50,000  words  of  text. 
The  price  Is  merely  nominal,  name- 
ly, 25  cents.  May  we  have  your 
name  for  a  copy  ? 

SAN  DIMAS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

San  Dimas,  Cal. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE,    -  Prop. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  flue,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 

Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For.  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  ottered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well ;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch— unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  daily.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying',  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Send  for  circular. 
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DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pag.es.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.00 

FARM  DRAINAGE. — By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  6  by  7  Inches. 
Cloth.  $1.00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING  — By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  In  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  :  $1.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  $2 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ot 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feedingall  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  6  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.50 


THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches,   t  'loth  $0.75 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  In  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  5J4 
by  8  inches.  Cloth  $1.75 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  600  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.60. 


ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  ol 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  markets 
Ing,  canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  171  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.50 

ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  '  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $0.5C 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.-A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  doit.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132pages.   5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  tie  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.    170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.    Cloth  $1 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  I).  ColiUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,    a  few   years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  mora 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  tho 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  oa 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  aud  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Kecent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  NV, 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
fanner  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  . 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 
History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa.  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  "Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff,  Alfalfa 
in  Reef-Mak'ng,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  Citv,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation.  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  'as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements.  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  pagei. 
Cloth.  Price  S2.00. 
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SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California, 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 
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Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ins of  FINE  ORANCES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE  ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

150  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Vacation  Time's  Here 

Where  will  you  spend  it? 
How  will  you  go?    What  will  it  cost? 

Questions  often  asked. 

OUR  SUGGESTIONS: 

.Shasta  and  Mountain  Resorts— Klamath  and  Crater  Lakes 
— LakeTahoe—  Yoeemite,  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons  — 
Santa  Cruz  and  .Mountain  Resorts— Boulder—  Wrights— 
Laurel— Mt.  Hermon— (Jlenwond— Capitola—  Del  Monte 
—  Monterey— Pacific  (irove—  Paso  Rubles  Hut  Springs- 
El  Pizmo. 

Hunting  —  Fishing  —  Boating  —  Bathing— Mountain  Climbing 
Cottage— Tent— Camp  Life. 

EXCELLENT  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Low  Bummer  Vacation  Rates  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICE:  Flood  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  i.  WICKSON, 


Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 

FOR  IRRIGATING 


San  Francisco 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 

CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

Los  Angeles 


Sacramento 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 
of 


A  MAMAI.nK  PUACT1CK  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  1 1!  It  I<  i  ATION.  THKBOOK  (DM  PI.KTKI.Y 
(  <  IVKKS  ITS  FIKLD.    A  FULL  IlAUSTIt  ATED  (  II  APTKK  KAC'H  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
Vegetable  (trowing  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Itelated 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  IMantlng  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Means 

Itcets 

(  abbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chleory 

Corn 

I  Incumber 

Kgg  Plant 

Lettuce 

Melons 

( taloU  Family 

Peas 


Pepper* 

Potatoes 

Kadishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Sij  uashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  In  California 
(iarden  Protection 
Weeds  In  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


404  Equitable  Savings  Br.k.  Bdg. 
Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet:   "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  (toda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  4  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 
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Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Alaska  Scenes. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  tourist  steamers  are 
threading  the  narrow  channels  of  Alaskan  waters,  dis- 
closing to  wondering  eyes  the  strange  and  heautiful 
timbered  shore  lines  and  azure  waters  in  which  ice- 
bergs from  living  glaciers  plunge  and  float  away. 
Southern  Alaska  is  such  a  maze  of  islands  and  chan- 
nels that  picturesqueness  passing  description  surrounds 
the  visitor  during  the  daylight  hours.  Here  and 
there,  too,  most  interesting  phases  of  industry  are  seen 
and  notable  achievements,  especially  in  mining,  have 
caused  town  building,  ministering  to  great  works 
which  yield  large  value  to  successful  developers.  Such 
scenes  are  indicated  by  the  pictures  on  this  page.  The 
upper  engraving  is  Douglas  island,  which  steamers 
may  pass  in  their  course  to  Glacier  bay — the  Mecca  of 
tourists  in  southern  Alaska.  Along  the  inland  shore 
of  Douglas  island,  near  the  shore  of  Gastineau  chan- 
nel, for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  there  extends  a  group 
of  mines  known  as  the  Treadwell  group,  which  have 
yielded  twenty-five  million  in  gold  since  their  begin- 
ning in  1882.  The  largest  picture  shows  that  the 
Treadwell  is  a  mine  somewhat  different  from  the  pop- 
ular notion  of  a  mine,  because  it  is  not  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  but  is  worked  by  an  open-cut  and  its  ore- 
body  is  plainly  seen  in  the  picture.  But,  though  the 
mine  is  open  to  the  sky,  there  is  penetration  of  the 
earth  crust  nevertheless,  because  the  workings  reach 
from  600  to  800  ft.  below  the  sea-level  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  ore  will  continue  to  much  greater 
depth,  and  it  is  possible  that  deep  mining  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term  may  be  ultimately  resorted  to. 


An  Open  Gold  Mine — The  Orebody  of  the  Treadwell  Mine. 


A  very  promising  demonstration  effort  is  described 
as  likely  to  be  undertaken  near  Willows,  in  Glenn 
county.  Enterprising  citizens  have  agreed  to  take  100 
shares  at  $50  each  to  buy  and  improve  160  acres  of 
land  one  mile  from  Willows.    The  land  will  be  planted 


to  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  in  fact  everything  that  can 
be  grown  in  this  county  will  be  set  out  on  this  farm. 
The  purpose  is  to  have  a  place  where  can  be  shown 
the  products  of  the  county  in  a  limited  area.  Should 
any  person,  after  this  farm  has  been  thoroughly 
planted  and  cared  for,  wish  to  buy  the  property,  it 
will  be  sold  and  the  money  will  be  placed  in  another 


Looking  Across  Gaslineau  Channel  Toward  fhe  Mainland. 


View  of  Douglas  Island,  Southern  Alaska'. 


tract  of  land,  which  will  be  operated  under  similar 
conditions.  As  the  county  now  stands  there  is  no 
place  where  a  visitor  can  be  taken  to  see  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  without  consuming  several  days  in 
so  doing.  The  proposition  seems  to  be  a  very  good 
one  if  wisely  carried  out.  Most  people  have  to  be 
shown  something  to  be  interested,  and  where  there  are 
no  nearby  demonstrations  it  is  certainly  wise  to  make 
them. 


It  is  interesting,  also,  that  silk  dresses  are  slower  in 
San  Francisco,  but  for  a  somewhat  different  reason. 
A  San  Francisco  dry  goods  merchant  having,  we  sup- 
pose, realized  enough  from  a  brisk  trade  to  enable  him 
to  recreate  at  a  swell  tourist  hotel  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, told  a  local  reporter  that  the  disaster  in  San 
Francisco  proved  a  great  advantage  to  silk  handlers. 
Bricklayers  and  hodcarriers  earning  $6  and  $8  per 
day,  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  sum  as  that 
except  to  put  it  on  their  wives'  and  daughters'  backs. 
The  consequence  was  that  women  who  had  never 
worn  anything  richer  than  mercerized  cotton  in  their 
lives  were  to  be  seen  promenading  up  and  down  Van 
Ness  avenue  in  the  richest  goods  and  rustling  around 
in  heavy  silk  petticoats.  The  merchant  who  stocked 
cheap  stuff  in  a  hurry,  under  the  belief  that  no  one 
would  buy  anything  good  after  losing  all,  got  badly 
left  for  a  time;  he  is  now  beginning  to  have  his  in- 
nings, however.  So  the  times  change  and  we  change 
with  them. 


Consul-General  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  reports  under 
date  of  May  14  that  what  was  probably  one  of  the 
largest  cargoes  of  fruit  ever  carried  from  any  port  in 
the  world  in  cool  chambers  recently  left  Hobart,  in  the 
State  of  Tasmania,  for  England.  The  shipment  ex- 
ceeded 125,000  bushel  cases,  and  is  the  most  important 
shipment  ever  made  by  the  fruit  growers  of  Australia. 
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The  Week. 

The  question  of  sulphuring  dried  fruits  is  still  the 
ruling  sensation  in  horticultural  production  and  trade 
circles.  It  is  causing  more  doubt,  discouragement, 
i« i i < J  sulphurous  language,  according  to  individual 
teiiijieraments,  than  any  matter  which  has  ever  arisen 
in  California  experience.  The  situation  affects  growers, 
dealers,  producers  of  all  kinds  of  supplies,  laborers, 
transportation  interests,  and  every  other  industrial 
factor  and  agency  which  contributes  to  a  total  product 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  annually.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  California  people  are  waxing  warm 
on  this  subject  and  are  insisting  upon  careful  and 
rational  adjustment  of  the  matter.  Secretary  Wilson 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  expected  to  reach 
California  soon  in  pursuit  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  forestry  problems.  As  tlus  sulphur  question  is 
so  heated  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  coast  he  may  find 
the  shade  of  the  high  Sierras  very  agreeable,  but 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  draw  him  out  of  the  tall 
timber  to  listen  to  California's  presentation  of  this 
important  matter.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a 
I«>stponement  of  the  regulation  which  forbids  more 
than  .035  fc  of  sulphur  dioxide,  until  after  this  year's 
crop  is  disjKJsed  of,  because  it  is  clearly  necessary  to 
have  this  limit  more  carefully  looked  into,  and  we 
understand  that  samples  are  now  being  gathered  by 
the  United  States  chemists  who  are  stationed  in  Cali- 
fornia to  determine  what  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide 
really  occurs  in  fruits,  as  they  are  now  prepared  by 
sulphuring  and  sun-drying  in  this  State.  While  in- 
vestigation is  pending  certainly  final  ruling  should  be 
held  in  abeyance  and  something  done  to  prevent  large 
losses  because  people  do  not  know  whether  they  can 
dry  or  buy  without  incurring  heavy  penalties. 

We  have  already  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  sulphur  fruits  acceptably  without  ex- 
ceeding the  limit  of  .0:55  sulphur  dioxide  which  the 
Government  is  reported  to  have  decided  upou.  Pro- 
fessor G.  K.  Colby,  fruit  chemist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station,  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  ana- 
lyzed many  samples  of  our  dried  fruits  and  he  has 
found  that  dried  apricots  contain  from  .102  to  ,230 
sulphur  dioxide.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
dried  apricots  show  less  than  .100%  sulphur  dioxide, 
the  color  is  unsatisfactory — at  least,  the  growers  have 
stated  that  they  could  not  obtain  as  high  prices  for 
them  as  for  brighter  colored  apricots.  Of  course,  after 
the  growers'  work,  comes  the  packers'  sulphuring  of 
apricots,  and  then  the  sulphur  dioxide  sometimes  ri-e- 
to  from  .170  to  .270%.  It  is  significant  that  when 
dried  apricots  have  been  held  over  from  .July  to  the 
following  March,  as  small  a  percentage  as  .040,  total 
sulphur  dioxide  has  been  found.  This  experience  re- 
ported by  Professor  Colby  makes  it  possible  that  the 
Washington  chemists  in  arriving  at  their  limit  have 
gathered  a  lot  of  samples  at  the  East  which  were 
nearly  a  year  old,  ami  have  based  their  conclusions 
upon  that.  If  so,  and  at  the  time  they  made  their 
tests  in  June  they  could  not  get  fresh  dried  fruit,  it  is 
manifestly  a  great  injustice  to  make  a  regulation 
which  will  out-law  fresh  dried  fruit  and  in-law  the 
same  fruit  after  several  months'  age.  This  transitory 
character  of  the  sulphur  content  has  always  been 
claimed  by  California  producers  and  the  analyses  at 
different  ages  seem  to  prove  it.  However  this  may 
be,  it  clearly  shows  that  the  subject  is  not  well  enough 
understood  for  the  Government  to  undertake  a  final 
standard  which  is  both  arbitrary  and  progressive  in 
its  attainment. 

Again,  the  objectionable  standard  is  for  all  fruits 


when  it  is  clear  that  different  fruits  take  up  different 
amounts  of  sulphur.  Prof.  Colby  has  not  made  so 
many  determinations  of  other  dried  fruits  as  he  has 
of  apricots,  but  he  finds  that  both  merchantable  dried 
peaches  and  pears  take  up  more  sulphur  dioxide  than 
apricots;  sometimes  dried  peaches  having  about  once 
and  a  half  and  i>ears  over  twice  as  much  as  dried  apri- 
cots. The  question  will  therefore  arise  with  growers  : 
"  How  much  sulphur  dioxide  is  there  actually  in  this  lot 
of  fruit  ?"  It  is  possible  that  after  more  investigation 
it  may  be  possible  to  give  a  formula  of  amount  of  sul- 
phur per  cubic  foot  of  air-space  and  time  of  exposure, 
which  will  fall  within  the  limit  of  sulphur  dioxide  ad- 
missible.  This  cannot  be  done  at  the  present  time  for 
lack  of  experimental  data.  It  is,  however,  possible  to 
secure  information  as  to  how  mud]  sulphur  any  sam- 
ple contains  after  treatment,  because  the  University 
Experiment  Station  will  make  that  determination  if 
the  producer  will  send  a  sample  after  drying  and 
will  state  the  amount  of  sulphur,  time  of  exposure, 
and  size  of  the  sulphur  box.  These  determinations 
will  be  made  without  cost  and  will  be  useful  to  pro- 
ducers at  once,  because  they  will  then  know  just  what 
sulphur  they  are  getting  into  the  fruit ;  it  will  also 
furnish  data  upon  which  generalizations  can  be  based 
which  will  disclose  the  effects  of  treatment  in  regular 
commercial  procedure.  A  number  of  growers  will 
make  preliminary  test-sulphurings  and  dryings  as  a 
guide  to  their  own  work  when  the  heavy  drying  sea- 
son conies  on,  and  enable  them  to  judge  with  what 
minimum  amount  of  sulphuring  they  can  produce 
samples  satisfactory  to  the  trade. 

All  this  is  of  course  rather  remote  from  the  most 
pn  — in-  question  for  growers  just  at  thi-<  time,  which 
is:  "  What  shall  I  do  immediately?  Shall  I  close  up 
my  drying  and  so  escape  possible  condemnation  or 
loss  from  refusal  of  dealers  to  handle  the  product?" 
This  is  the  question  which  should  weigh  heavily  upon 
the  governmental  conscience  as  a  by-product  of  its 
regulation,  which  certainly  seems  to  Californians  too 
hasty  and  ill-advised — to  say  the  least  of  it.  We 
cannot  answer  the  question  except  to  state  we  are 
confident  that  honest  and  careful  work  to  produce  an 
acceptable  fruit  with  a  minimum  of  sulphuring  will 
yield  a  product  which  must  be  held  legitimate  and 
wholesome.  On  another  page  we  give  the  assurance 
which  ex-Lt. -Governor  Alden  Anderson  offers  to 
growers  ami  upon  which  he  will  proceed  with  his  own 
product.  We  know  of  no  better  advice.  Very  strong 
statements  of  the  situation  in  all  its  aspects  are  now 
being  prepared  by  various  trade  and  development 
organizations  which  are  patriotically  determined  that 
this  important  industry  of  California  shall  not  receive 
detriment  from  pending  regulations.  These  must 
have  some  effect,  and  in  connection  with  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  fruit  which  can  be  dried  this 
year  because  of  the  unusually  large  requirements  of 
ca nners  and  shippers,  we  believe  that  good,  carefully 
prepared  fruit  will  be  very  profitable,  and  for  our 
personal  advantage  we  should  say  that  the  more  we 
had  of  it  on  hand  the  better  for  us.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  grower  takes  a  minimum  risk  in  proceeding 
on  this  policy. 

(  alifornians  have  no  idea  whatever  that  the  pend- 
ing regulation  is  undertaken  by  the  government  with 
any  other  motive  than  to  secure  for  the  public  good, 
wholesome  fruit.  They,  of  course,  have  no  thought 
of  interfering  with  any  praiseworthy  California  prac- 
tice. In  fact,  Dr.  W.  M.  Hays,  who  is  acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Wilson, 
has  definitely  telegraphed  to  the  Fresno  Republican  to 
that  effect,  using  these  words:  "The  department  real- 
izes that  growers  are  in  middle  of  the  season's  pack, 
and  if  all  concerned  bike  care  to  use  the  smallest 
amount  of  sulphur  possible  with  present  methods, 
consideration  will  l>e  extended.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion on  part  of  the  department  to  harrass  growers  and 
packers  of  California.  The  contrary  is  true.  How- 
ever, indiscriminate  use  of  sulphur,  regardless  of  the 
welfare  of  consumers,  must  l>e  stopped."  This  is  all 
right  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  will  probably  have  a  good 
effect  along  the  Hue  indicated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. It  needs  a  little  more  assurance  to  set  things 
right,  for  the  confidence  of  buyers  must  be  restored, 


and  it  therefore  ought  to  be  made  safe  to  handle  this 
year's  crop  without  danger,  not  only  to  produce  it 
with  fair  chances.  This  is  the  reason  we  are  pleading 
for  immunity  until  the  product  is  disposed  of.  The 
investigations  now  in  progress  ought  to  disclose  a 
rational  procedure  for  another  year. 

Horses  are  said  to  l>e  slowing  down  a  little  in  San 
Francisco,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  general  con- 
ditions in  the  matter  of  restoration;  but  the  demand 
seems  brisk  enough  in  the  State  at  large,  judging  from 
the  story  of  a  Ix>s  Angeles  contractor,  who  recently 
said  that  he  had  made  a  Hying  trip  over  the  State 
and  had  visited  all  the  adjoining  States  in  search  of 
horses,  offering  to  pay  $860  a  head  for  good  stock,  but 
came  hack  from  a  six  weeks' trip  without  a  single  ani- 
mal. It  is  also  reported  that  increased  difficulty  is 
being  experienced  In  obtaining  horses  and  mules  for 
the  army.  Eor  the  cavalry,  725  horses  are  to  be 
bought  at  an  average  price  of  1175  each.  The  artillery 
corps  is  to  buy  nearly  850,  for  which  $211  is  the  aver- 
age price.  Army  mules,  heavy  enough  to  do  draft 
work,  bring  jflHK  each,  and  nearly  300  of  them  have 
l>een  contracted  for.  Ix'ad  mules,  somewhat  lighter 
in  weight,  bring  il6K,  aud  pack  mules,  still  higher, 
$181.  We  do  not  know  just  how  far  these  figures  are 
warranted,  but  they  may  show  the  general  drift  of 
equine  affairs. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Oxalis  in  Lawns. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  bit  of  growth  that  infests 
our  blue-grass  lawn.  Is  there  anything  that  can  lie 
put  on  it  to  kill  it  out?  We  have  been  pulling  it 
up  by  the  roots,  but  apparently  never  get  all  of  the 
roots,  for  it  continues  to  flourish.  Any  aid  will  lie 
gratefully  received. — Amateur,  Los  Angeles. 

Your  lawn  is  infested  with  the  species  of  Oxalis, 
which  is  quite  a  common  lawn  jK'st  in  this  State.  The 
only  way  we  known  of  to  eradicate  it  is  to  carefully 
root  Out  every  particle  Of  it.  If  there  is  very  much 
of  this,  of  course,  is  an  appalling  undertaking,  and  it 
might  be  better  to  replant  the  lawn,  digging  very 
deeply,  and  being  careful  to  throw  every  particle  of 
the  old  sod  to  the  very  bottom.  We  have,  however, 
seen  lawns  cleaned  by  faithful  hand  work  by  using  a 
steel  table  fork,  thrusting  it  into  the  sod  and  lifting 
somewhat  so  that  the  root  of  the  Oxalis  becomes 
loosened,  and  then  it  can  be  taken  out  in  considerable 
bunches.  Cutting  or  picking  off  the  top  leaves,  of 
course,  accomplishes  nothing.  We  have  seen  some 
very  patchy  lawns  cleaned  of  the  weed  by  this  pro- 
cess. The  use  of  the  fork  accomplishes  a  more  com- 
plete rooting  out  than  it  has,  perhaps,  been  possible  to 
accomplish  by  your  method  of  pulling.  The  process 
has,  however,  to  be  repeated  several  times.  There  is 
no  application  which  can  be  made,  so  far  as  we  know, 
without  killing  grass  as  well  as  Oxalis. 

Tobacco  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Being  interested  in  the  growing  of 
tobacco  and  wishing  to  make  a  trial  of  it  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  I  write  to  ask  concerning  the  seed 
which  has  been  found  most  adapted  to  California 
climate,  the  time  of  planting,  most  productive  soil, 
and,  in  fact,  I  would  be  very  glad  of  any  information 
which  you  could  furnish  on  this  subject. — ENQUIBBB, 
I  lumboldt  county. 

We  regret  to  say  that  tobacco  experiments  in  Cali- 
fornia have  been  on  the  whole  so  disappointing,  owing 
to  the  failure  to  develop  a  satisfactorily  cured  prod- 
uct, that  there  is  no  trustworthy  information  as  to 
which  are  the  best  varieties  to  grow  ;  nor  is  there 
much  to  say  about  the  best  methods  of  culture,  except 
that  the  plants  must  be  grown  in  a  well-prepared  seed 
bed,  under  protection,  and  must  be  planted  out  in 
wide  rows  for  cultivation — after  danger  of  frost  is 
over;  therefore,  the  time  of  planting  will  differ  in 
different  localities.  You  can  get  very  good  general 
information  on  tobacco  growing  by  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
Farmers'  Bulletins  60,  82,  83,  225,  and  237.  All  these 
will  be  sent  free  on  application.  With  this  start  of 
general  information  you  will  have  to  proceed  experi- 
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mentally  to  determine  what  you  can  do.  You  can  get 
tobacco  seed  of  the  different  varieties  from  the  San 
Francisco  seedsmen. 

Suburban  Colony  Scheme. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  taking  steps  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  colony  of  Los  Angeles  families  to  live  near 
each  other,  far  enough  out  of  town  for  each  family  to 
cultivate  one  or  more  acres  of  land,  the  labor  to  be 
done  in  come  cases  almost  wholly  by  the  women  and 
children,  but  in  most  cases  shared  largely  by  work 
early  and  late  by  the  wage-earner  or  head  of  the 
family.  We  are  ambitious  to  make  as  good  a  show- 
ing as  possible  from  the  start,  and  not  to  go  through 

1  the  waste  of  experience  already  proved  to  augur 
failure.  Do  you  think  of  any  advice  to  give  us  at  the 
outset  of  our  endeavor  ?    We  will  be  very  grateful  for 

I  whatever  it  may  occur  to  your  mind  to  suggest.  Our 
primary  motive  is  thrift,  and  many  of  us,  I  trust, 
realize  that  financially  there  is  an  immense  difference 

1  between  gardening  by  skilled,  up-to-date  methods, 
and  by  methods  that  are  haphazard  and  unscientific. 

(  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  we  will  do  any- 
thing you  advise  to  make  this  undertaking  a  pro- 
nounced success,  not  only  financially,  but  scenically 
and  socially,  and,  of  course,  educationally.  We  are 
ambitious  to  make  a  record  that  will  give  fresh  em- 
phasis to  the  slogan,  "Back  to  the  land." — Enthu- 
siast, Los  Angeles. 

Your  undertaking  is  very  interesting,  and  we  re- 
gret to  say  that  there  is  no  easy  way  to  insure  success 
unless  your  clients  have  the  proper  disposition,  and 
1  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  inform  themselves  as 
to  the  most  successful  way  of  doing  various  horticul- 
tural things.  If  your  people  have  joy  and  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  life  which  you  propose  for  them,  and  if 
they  are  willing  to  seek  information  by  reading  horti- 
cultural papers  and  books,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
learn  from  their  own  failures,  as  all  groups  of  subur- 
ban residents  do,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
they  will  succeed,  just  as  other  suburban  residents 
have  succeeded.  We  know  nothing  that  will  take 
the  place  of  the  amateur's  enthusiasm  and  persistence 
in  search  for  information.  If  you  could  get  your  peo- 
ple together  and  give  them  practical  instruction  in 
the  form  of  talks  by  some  experienced  California 
gardener,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  saved  from 
making  any  mistakes,  and  could  proceed  with  a  far 
better  understanding  of  methods  and  of  conditions 
under  which  they  must  work.  There  are  a  number 
of  well  informed  horticulturists  in  Los  Angeles  and 
vicinity  who  might  be  willing  to  assist  you  in  this 
way,  not  only  in  laying  out  the  places,  but  with  the 
details  of  growing  plants  under  southern  California 
conditions. 

Walnut  Erinose  and  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  some  leaves  from 
a  walnut  tree,  scattered  over  which  you  will  find  a 
I  thickening  and  roughening  of  the  tissue,  causing  it  to 
raise  up  like  blisters.  In  the  grove  from  which  I 
selected  these  leaves  some  trees  are  badly  affected, 
others  but  very  slightly.  Also  you  will  notice  the 
small  nuts  have  the  first  evidence  of  blight.  Is  this 
thickening  and  blistering  of  the  leaf  tissue  an  evidence 
of  blight,  or  is  it  a  specific  disease  and  is  there  any 
remedy? — Subscriber,  San  Jose. 

The  walnut  leaves  which  you  send  show  the  disease 
known  as  erinose,  the  blister-like  appearances  being 
due  to  the  work  of  an  exceedingly  minute  mite  which 
burrows  into  the  tissues.    The  use  of  sulphur  as  it  is 
employed  on  almonds  and  prunes  for  the  red  spider 
1  naturally  suggests  itself.    The  spraying  of  the  trees 
1  with  kerosene  emulsion  just  before  the  growth  starts 
I  would  also  have  an  effect  in  reducing  this  pest.  For- 
I  tunately,  however,  it  occurs  in  such  limited  amount 
j  on  the  walnut  that  no  serious  injury  has  yet  been  done 
by  it.    The  small  nuts,  as  you  say,  have  clear  signs  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  blight,  but  the  felted  spots  on  the 
leaves  have  no  connection  whatever  with  it. 

Ralional  Course  With  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  orchard  of  17-year-old 
I  peach  trees,  vigorous  and  heavy  bearing,  in  which  I 
have  grown  field  peas  for  green  manuring  for  three 
years  with  apparently  very  good  results.  I  supposed 
that  the  fruit  would  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
phosphorus,  and  possibly  potash.  This  year  the  early 
spring  drop  was  heavier  than  usual,  many  of  the 
small  fruits  failing  to  develop,  and  I  notice  that  now 
a  number  of  peaches  are  prematurely  ripening,  though 
most  are  of  large  size  and  steadily  growing.    In  addi- 


tion to  plowing  under  the  peas,  I  have  used  small 
quantities  of  barnyard  manure.  The  Mountain  Cop- 
per Co.  of  San  Francisco  advertises  superphosphates 
to  follow  green  manuring.  Can  you  advise  me  as  to 
the  quality  of  their  fertilizer  ?  As  to  whether  super- 
phosphates, such  as  they  advertise,  are  likely  to  be 
what  I  want?  When  is  the  best  time  to  apply  fertil- 
izer, in  fall,  when  peas  are  planted,  or  in  the  spring? — 
Orchardist,  Fresno. 

Your  treatment  of  your  orchard  is  very  rational  and 
interesting.  The  dropping  and  dwarfing  of  some 
specimens  are  probably  not  due  to  soil  characters. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  fruit  is  of  good  size  and 
steadily  growing,  seems  to  preclude  the  latter  agency. 
Considering  the  age  of  your  trees,  it  would  seem 
rational  to  apply  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  fertilizers 
in  addition  to  the  nitrogen  refreshment  which  you 
are  providing.  Analyses  made  by  the  Fertilizer  Con- 
trol Station  at  the  University  of  the  superphosphates 
of  the  Mountain  Copper  Co.  show  that  it  is  very  sat- 
isfactory, the  actual  valuation  exceeding  the  guar- 
anteed— as  is  fortunately  the  case  with  most  fertilizers 
now  on  sale  in  the  State.  All  fertilizers  so  soluble  as 
a  superphosphate  should  be  plowed  under  with  the 
green  crop  after  the  heavy  leaching  rains  of  the  winter 
are  over.  Less  soluble  phosphates,  like  the  Thomas 
powder,  can  be  applied  in  the  autumn  without  danger 
of  loss. 

Oranges  in  Texas. 

To  the  Editor :  We  live  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Texas,  where  the  wind  blows  continually  at  a  rate 
which  would  be  surprising  to  Californians.  We  are 
thinking  of  planting  oranges,  as  the  seasons  are  longer 
than  in  California.  At  times  there  are  severe  cold 
snaps,  and  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  tender  things  are 
killed.  But  then  there  are  winters  without  a  frost. 
The  banana  and  papaya  grow  well.  Do  you  know  or 
think  the  continual  gale  of  wind  would  injure  the 
oranges  by  scraping  their  skins  on  thorns,  etc.? — Sub- 
SCRIBER,  Mercedes,  Texas. 

You  will  have  to  proceed  carefully  with  your  experi- 
ments in  a  country  where  conditions  are  not  deter- 
mined. With  reference  to  citrus  fruits,  it  is  not  the 
prevailing  condition  of  the  weather,  but  the  occasional 
freezes,  which  limit  this  culture.  There  is  little  use 
in  planting  trees  on  a  commercial  scale  if  they  are  to 
be  occasionally  killed.  We  have  seen  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Stringfellow,  an  old  horticulturist  of  the  Galveston 
district,  who  takes  that  position  with  reference  to  the 
present  condition  of  citrus  planting.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  that  decision  would  apply  to  your  case  or  not, 
but  from  what  you  say  of  cold  snaps,  it  seems  likely. 
With  reference  to  plants  which  come  quickly  into 
bearing  aud  profit,  this  position,  of  course,  does  not 
hold  true.  A  gale  of  wind  is  certainly  not  desirable  in 
citrus  growing.  It  will  beat  the  fruit  from  the  trees 
in  addition  to  the  injury  from  rubbing,  thorning,  etc. 
You  may  find  something  in  the  accounts  of  California 
experience  which  may  be  suggestive,  but  you  will 
always  have  to  remember  that  our  conditions  are 
pretty  well  understood,  while  you  are  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge  of  yours. 

Flat-Headed  Borer  in  Nursery  Stock. 

To  the  Editor:  A  year  ago  I  had  about  one  acre  in 
nursery.  It  became  infested  with  cutworms,  which 
killed  about  one-half  the  trees.  These  trees  I  dug  up 
and  burned  so  as  to  kill  the  worms.  This  year  I  have 
another  nursery  about  one  hundred  yards  from  last 
year's,  and  the  trees  are  becoming  infected  in  the  same 
way.  Can  you  tell  me  a  good  way  to  exterminate 
these  worms?  Am  sending  you  a  sample  of  their 
work  under  separate  cover. — Reader,  Oakley. 

The  insect  is  not  a  cutworm  but  is  the  larva  called 
the  flat-headed  borer,  the  offspring  of  the  coppery  bee- 
tle, Chrysobothris  femorata.  This  is  the  common  borer 
of  fruit  trees  which  have  been  injured  by  sunburn, 
and  its  record  clearly  is  that  of  following  injury  of 
some  kind  which  causes  dead  or  dying  bark  into  which 
it  bores.  The  specimens  sent  by  our  correspondent  are 
pieces  of  small  nursery  seedlings,  or  pieces  of  lateral 
roots  of  larger  seedlings  not  larger  than  a  lead  pencil, 
and  in  these  t^e  grub  removes  all  the  tissue  between 
the  outer  skin,  or  epidermis,  and  the  wood.  As  to 
what  happened  earlier  in  the  life  of  these  trees  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  work  of  this  pest  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture; it  seems  sure  that  they  were  in  distress  from 
some  other  cause.  Will  our  nursery  readers  write  u& 
of  experience  they  have  had  with  this  insect  ? 


Palm  Products. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  sample  of  matting  said  to 
be  made  from  the  plant  Calamus  rotang,  and  that  it 
was  probably  from  southern  India  or  Ceylon.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  valuable  proposition 
for  purposes  of  weaving,  possibly  from  a  standpoint  of 
matting,  or  even  for  a  high-grade  hat  something  like 
the  Panama.  Do  you  think  it  would  live  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  have  you  any  idea  as  to  where 
I  could  get  hold  of  some  of  the  young  plants  ?  If  you 
will  notice,  in  bending  the  straw,  it  does  not  break  at 
all  like  straw  does,  nor  like  the  average  grass  would; 
but  it  is  exceedingly  tough  and  would  bend  even  more 
than  Panama-hat  grass.  It  seems  to  me  like  this 
would  be  a  large  acquisition  if  it  will  grow  in  Califor- 
nia, and  if  you  can  enlighten  me  on  this  subject  I  will 
be  much  pleased.— Reader,  Palo  Alto. 

The  Calamus  rotang  is  the  rattan  palm.  The  whole 
group  of  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Calamus  are 
put  down  as  tropical,  and  we  have  no  data  on  which 
to  predict  their  success  in  the  open  air  in  California, 
where  we  not  only  have  temperatures  below  tropical 
limits,  but  we  also  have  dry  atmosphere,  which  is  not 
relished  by  the  tropical  vegetation.  Probably  Dr.  F. 
Franceschi,  Santa  Barbara,  can  give  the  best  informa- 
tion on  the  calamus  in  its  California  relations.  The 
Panama  hats  are  also  made  from  palm  fibre.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  long-distance  proposition  to  undertake  grow- 
ing palms  until  they  attain  size  enough  to  secure  a 
crop  of  the  fibre. 

Kangaroo  Apple. 

To  the  Editor :  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  branch 
from  a  tree  growing  here  that  nobody  knows  the 
name  of.  The  tree  was  loaded  down  with  fruit  that  is 
yellow,  and  chickens  are  very  fond  of  them.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  you  can  enlighten  us. — Bnqu  1  ker, 
( )rland. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Hall,  botanist  of  the  University  Experi- 
ment Station,  recognizes  the  fruit  as  the  '  Kangaroo 
apple'  (Solanum  aviculare),  an  ornamental  night- 
shade from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  limited  extent  in  California  gardens, 
because  of  its  numerous  showy  blue  flowers.  The 
fruits  are  poisonous  when  young,  but  harmless  when 
ripe,  or  after  the  poisonous  principle  has  been  broken 
down  by  boiling.  Dr.  Maiden,  in  his  book,  'The 
Native  Useful  Plants  of  Australia,'  says  :  "  The  fruit, 
when  perfectly  ripe,  which  is  indicated  by  the  outer 
skin  bursting,  may  be  eaten  in  its  natural  state,  or 
boiled  and  baked.  It  has  a  mealy,  sub-acid  taste, 
and  may  be  eaten  in  any  quantity  with  impunity  ; 
but  until  the  skin  bursts,  although  the  fruit  may 
otherwise  appear  ripe,  it  has  an  acrid  taste  and  causes 
an  unpleasant  burning  sensation  in  the  throat." 

Possibly  Over  Stimulation. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  mammoth  blackberry 
vines,  bearing  for  the  first  time  this  season.  They 
were  heavily  manured  with  hen  manure  last  winter; 
the  new  growth  is  from  6  to  14  ft.  long.  They  are 
loaded  with  "fruit"  like  enclosed  sample.  Please 
explain  the  cause,  and  do  you  think  they  will  do  the 
same  thing  next  year  ? — Old  Reader,  Hollister. 

The  fruit  has  aborted,  possibly  from  lack  of  pollina- 
tion, or  from  some  other  cause  not  determinable.  They 
should  bear  all  right  next  year  if  the  new  canes  ripen 
well. 

Teosinte  in  California. 

To  the  Editor  :  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
enclosed  clipping  about  a  forage  plant  suitable  to  our 
climate? — Farmer,  Ventura  county. 

The  clipping  shows  that  some  California  editor  has 
just  heard  about  teosinte.  This  plant  was  introduced 
into  California  not  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago 
and  quite  widely  tried.  The  result  was  a  demon- 
stration that  a  good  growth  can  be  obtained  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  State,  providing  ample  moisture  is 
available.  On  moist  lowlands  or  irrigated  lands, 
where  the  heat  is  high  and  the  air  somewhat  moist, 
teosinte  grows  as  it  does  under  tropical  conditions,  but 
in  the  face  of  drouth  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air  it  is  less 
valuable  than  sorghum,  and  in  the  low  summer  tem- 
perature of  the  coast  regions  teosinte  is  less  valuable 
than  common  Indian  corn.  There  is,  therefore,  very  lit- 
tle use  for  the  plant  in  this  State.  It  is  rather  more  sus- 
ceptible to  frost  than  corn  or  sorghum.  In  appear- 
ance it  resembles  a  low-growing  coru  plant,  with  a 
small  stalk  and  broad  leaf. 
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Horticulture. 


How  Freezing  Injures  Fruit  Trees. 

The  effect  of  freezing  upon  fruit  trees  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  in  California,  because  frosts  are  so  light; 
but  there  are  now  and  then  frost  effects  which  are 
destructive  to  fruit  and  to  parts  of  the  tree,  producing 
what  is  called  "sour  sap  in  the  top,"  as  distinguished 
from  sour  sap  in  the  root,  which  is  caused  by  standing 
water  in  the  soil.  Although  our  afflictions  in  the  line 
of  freezing  are  light,  it  is  well  to  understand  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  frosts  act,  although  they  are  much 
lighter  in  degree  than  in  the  interior  States  of  the 
Pacific  Slope.  Mr.  ().  P.  Whipple,  Field  Horticultur- 
ist of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  has  prepared 
the  following  statement: 

Even  in  those  sections  of  Colorado  where  the  winters 
are  least  severe,  fruit  trees  frequently  suffer  injury 
during  the  most  trying  winters.  To  the  fruit  grower 
who  has  ventured  into  the  higher  altitudes  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  the  subject  of  hardiness  in 
fruit  trees  Incomes  one  of  vital  importance.  True,  we 
cannot  control  weather  conditions,  but  since  the  ability 
of  the  trees  to  withstand  severe  freezing  depends 
.  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  grown 
and  certain  conditions  that  go  to  make  up  its  environ- 
ment, the  grower  can  do  much  to  avoid  serious  loss. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  death  of  the  cell 
tissues  of  the  plant,  as  a  result  of  freezing,  was  due  to 
the  rupture  of  the  cell  wall  by  the  expansion  of  the 
contents  during  the  process  of  freezing.  Eater  inves- 
tigations, however,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
injury  results  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  moisture  of 
the  cell  rather  than  the  rupture  of  the  cell  wall,  the 
tissues  being  dried  out  to  such  an  extent  during  severe 
freezes  that  they  fail  to  recover. 

Injury  may  be  to  either  root,  trunk,  branch  or  bud. 
The  first  injury  is  seldom  experienced  in  the  recog- 
nized fruit  sections  of  our  State.  The  injury  follows  a 
long  continued  freezing  of  the  soil  and  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  dry  soil  conditions.  Moderately  deep  cul- 
tivation, which  will  induce  a  deep  rooting  and  a  late 
fall  watering,  followed  by  shallow  cultivation  to  pre- 
vent evaporation,  should  reduce  this  trouble  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  grower  will  have  to  suit  the  watering  to 
his  soil  conditions.  The  well  drained  sandy  soil  will 
stand  heavy  watering,  while  on  some  of  our  heavy 
soils,  where  the  water  tends  to  rise  during  the  winter, 
even  a  light  watering  may  prove  detrimental  to  the 
orchard.  The  orchard  should  go  into  winter  with 
enough  moisture  in  the  soil  about  the  roots  to  stick 
together  when  pressed  in  the  hand  but  still  crumble 
back  to  its  original  form  when  broken  up. 

Trunk  injury  is  characterized  by  a  splitting  open  of 
the  bark  and  discoloration  of  the  sap-wood.  It  causes 
no  serious  loss  in  our  fruit  orchards.  The  only  pre- 
caution that  need  be  taken  is  to  have  the  wood  well 
matured.  In  the  case  of  young  trees,  veneer-wood 
tree  protectors  may  lessen  the  injury  during  trying 
winters. 

During  severe  winters  limb  and  twig  injury  is  quite 
common.  Peach  and  sweet  cherry  trees  are  the  most 
frequent  sufferers.  In  severe  cases  it  is  characterized 
by  a  discoloration  of  the  sap  and  heart-wood.  It  is 
often  first  detected  when  the  injured  wood  fails  to  start 
new  growth  in  the  spring  or  puts  out  a  very  feeble 
growth.  In  some  of  the  more  tender  fruits  the  flower 
buds  alone  are  killed.  The  peaches  and  plums  often 
suffer  a  loss  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  fruit  buds.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  the;  first  to  suffer.  The  injury  is  detected 
by  a  blackening  of  the  central  part  of  the  bud,  and  is 
in  reality  a  destruction  of  the  vital  parts  of  the  blos- 
som. 

Plant  tissiii  s  that  are  well  matured  and  in  which  the 
cell  sap  is  in  a  concentrated  form  are  best  able  to  with- 
stand freezing  temperatures.  The  greatest  number  of 
losses  occur  in  the  young  orchard,  and  the  fault  nearly 
always  lies  in  the  lack  of  maturity  of  the  trees.  Bear- 
ing trees  are  checked  in  their  growth  in  an  effort  to 
bring  the  fruit  to  maturity,  and,  as  a  rule,  enter  the 
winter  in  a  much  better  shape  than  the  young  tree. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  growing  the  orchard,  and 
proper  steps  be  taken  to  insure  early  maturity.  The 
young  orchard,  unless  on  very  well  drained  soil,  should 
not  be  watered  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. This  is  esi>ecially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
young  peach  orchard.  On  the  heavy  soils  it  is  better 
to  shut  off  the  water  by  the  middle  of  July.  After  the 
first  frosts  the  orchard  should  be  watered  for  the  win- 
ter, and  as  soon  as  possible,  well  cultivated  to  form  a 
loose  soil  mulch.  With  the  terminal  leaves  full  size 
and  the  terminal  buds  well  formed,  the  tree  is  in  ideal 
condition  to  enter  the  winter  season.  Hearing  trees 
that  ripen  their  fruit  scarcely  within  the  season  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  grown,  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  late,  but  may  be  induced  to  mature  their  wood 
by  withholding  water  during  August  and  September. 
Though  the  foliage  of  the  young  trees  may  turn  light 
and  begin  to  fall  before  the  frost,  the  grower  should 


not  relent  and  supply  water.  The  trees  are  not  neces- 
sarily suffering. 

Observations  by  Mr.  Whipple  have  led  to  the  belief 
that  fall  pruning  of  young  trees  is  a  hazardous  practice. 
(  tor  dry  winters  tend  to  dry  out  the  tissues  about  the 
wound,  which  may  mean  the  girdling  of  the  limb  on 
which  the  wound  is  lOoSrted. 

Trees  that  have  suffered  winter  injury  recover  best 
when  moderately  pruned.  Careful  watering  and  cul- 
tivation should  follow  this.  Though  the  heart-wood 
of  young  trees  may  be  discolored  as  a  result  of  frost 
injury,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  tree  must  be 
lost.  With  a  fairly  severe  cutting  the  tree  will,  in 
most  cases,  produce  a  good  new  growth  and  show  no 
bad  effects  after  the  first  season.  Peach  growers  should 
take  advantage  of  the  loss  of  a  crop  to  renew  the  old 
peach  trees.  Severe  pruning  will  force  new  growth 
that  means  strong  fruiting  wood.  Trees  seem  to  show 
no  evil  effects,  although  this  pruning  be  done  as  late 
as  early  June.  [This  should  of  course  be  done  much 
earlier  in  California. — ED.] 


Good  and  Poor  Nursery  Stock. 


The  following  is  from  an  address  by  J.  A.  Stewart, 
of  Christopher,  Washington,  at  the  Pacific  Coast 
Nurserymen's  Convention,  at  Salem  : 

Nurserymen  ought  to  educate  the  public  and  illus- 
trate to  them  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
nursery  stock.  I  believe  that  the  nurserymen  as  a 
rule  are  getting  into  line  more  and  more  to  furnish 
the  public  with  a  good,  healthy,  high-grade  and  true- 
to-name  trees  and  plants.  These  late  horticultural 
laws  have  helped  us  to  be  more  painstaking  in  our 
work  and  a  better  class  of  trees  is  now  being  turned 
out  than  would  otherwise  Jiave  been,  without  these 
restrictions.  No  matter  what  line  of  business  you  are 
in  or  what  article  you  wish  to  purchase,  one  has 
continually  to  be  on  his  guard  to  see  to  it  that  he  de- 
mands and  gets  the  goods  he  wants,  and  that  the  best 
on  the  market ;  otherwise  he  may  be  fooled  or  j>er- 
haps  persuaded  to  take  a  substitute  which  they  will 
all  tell  you  is  a  much  better  article.  The  public  in 
general  do  not  know  the  difference  between  siqK'rior 
and  inferior  nursery  stock.  It  is  a  commodity  alto- 
gether different  from  any  other  commercial  article 
and  one  has  to  l>e  educated  up  to  it;  otherwise  he  is 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  has  got  something  good 
or  inferior.  Of  course,  I  will  admit  that  any  common- 
sensed  person  can  tell  a  straight  from  a  crooked  tree, 
but  outside  this  particular,  how  many  really  know 
whether  they  have  got  what  they  ordered  or  not.  As  a 
rule  they  have  to  rely  on  others  and  they  in  turn  on 
some  reliable  nurseryman. 

What  is  a  GOOD  Thick? — Is  it  the  one  that  has 
made  the  most  vigorous  growth  and  stands  conspicu- 
ously among  its  fellows  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
the  tree  that  has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  grow  and  has 
been  hardened  and  perhaps  dwarfed  by  reason  of  its 
poor  cultivation  and  care  and  adverse  environment '.' 
I  hold  that  it  is  neither  of  these  types  which  is  best, 
but  the  happy  medium;  the  one  which  develops  a  tree 
that  in  its  growth  it  does  not  rush  too  much  to  wood, 
but  as  it  grows  it  also  has  time  to  harden  and  mature 
its  structure  in  its  gradual  development  of  leaf  and 
bud.  To  raise  a  superior  tree  it  must  be  nursed  from 
the  start  to  the  finish.  You  must  see.  to  it  that  your 
seedling  stock  is  clean  and  vigorous,  one  year  old 
preferable,  being  free  from  all  diseases.  After  it  has 
been  lined  out  in  the  nursery  row  and  your  ground 
kept  clean  of  weeds  and  cultivated  regularly,  it  comes 
time  to  bud  and  graft.  The  selection  of  your  buds  and 
scions  is  a  most  important  matter,  being  sure  that  the 
variety  is  true  to  name.  1  will  not  bring  in  here  the 
question  of  pedigree  stock,  although  I  believe  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Vigilance  must  attend  it 
all  along  the  line  of  its  growth  as  disease  may  attack 
it  any  time.  A  first-class  or  superior  tree  is  the  one 
that  is  budded  or  grafted  on  such  stock,  and  any 
other,  to  my  mini),  such  as  home  grafts  and  cut  backs, 
are  inferior,  and  ought  to  be  classed  with  inferior 
stock  and  belong  to  the  category  of  diseased,  crooked, 
forked,  too  low  crowned,  roots  cut  too  short,  not  true-to- 
name  trees,  as  against  clean,  straight,  well-rooted, 
healthy  in  every  particular,  and  true-to-name  trees. 

I  come  to  superior  and  inferior  nursery  stock  as  re- 
gards its  name  and  variety.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  varieties  that  are  really  worthless;  there  are 
also  some  varieties  that  do  well  in  some  localities  and 
will  not  do  well  in  another.  There  are  also  some  new 
sorts  that  are  advertised  and  many  flattering  things 
said  about  them.  These  may  be  worthless  and  many 
of  them  are  worthless. 

Di'tiks  ok  Ni  usKHYMKS. — We,  as  nursery  men, 
ought  to  post  ourselves  and  know  the  best  in  every  class, 
the  most  suitable  and  best  atlapted  to  oujown  locality 
and  other  localities  as  well.  Propagate  the  best  and 
recommend  them  to  the  different  planters.  In  selling 
trees  by  agents,  the  agent  has  in  many  instances  the 
opportunity  to  select  the  varieties,  and  can  recom- 
mend in  many  cases  pretty  m  arly  the  whole  selection, 
80  that  it  i»  a  very  important  matter  to  have  your 
salesman  well  posted  about  varieties.  There  is  quite 
a  temptation  to  some  to  get  a  new  variety  in  the  mar- 


ket and  advertise  it  and  sell  it  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
liefore  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  I  believe  that 
our  experiment  stations  ought  to  do  this  work  of  test- 
ing new  varieties.  Eet  us  work  together  for  each 
other's  good.  If  you  have  really  a  good  thing  in  some 
new  variety,  why  you  ought  certainly  to  be  compen- 
sated for  it,  and  others  should  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  it,  too.  The  worst  feature  under  this  head  is  the 
untrue-to-name  variety.  In  our  business  there  is  a 
wide  sco[)e  open  for  dishonesty  and  rascality.  Some 
have  had  no  regard  for  their  reputation  in  mixing  up 
stock  and  substituting  promiscuously  other  varieties. 
A  person  who  does  this  sort  of  business  certainly  has 
no  conscience  and  he  ought  to  be  ostracized  from  the 
business.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  crimes  laid  to  the  un- 
reliable nurseryman.  I  hope  they  are  dying  out  and 
that  there  will  be  no  more  such  distinctions  as  talking 
about  reliable  and  unreliable  nurserymen.  Ix;t  our 
motto  be  "  Hew  to  the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may." 


Moving  a  Large  Palm. 

To  uproot  a  nine-ton  tree,  transport  it  more  than  100 
miles,  and  set  it  in  the  ground  without  disturbing  a 
root  or  breaking  a  limb  is  a  feat  which  has  just  been 
performed  by  Nurserymen  Howard  &  Smith  of  Ia)s 
Angeles,  according  to  the  News  of  that  city.  The 
tree  is  a  Cocos  pluinosus,  40  ft.  high,  weighing,  with 
the  earth  attached  to  its  roots,  IS, 000  lb.  It  was  taken 
from  the  garden  of  W.  I.  Miller  of  Santa  Barbara, 
and  has  been  planted  in  the  grounds  of  E.  L.  Doheny, 
No.  8  Chester  place,  Eos  Angeles.  It  required  eight 
horses  to  haul  it  to  and  from  the  cars,  and  several 
men  and  teams  were  two  days  setting  the  plant. 

This  specimen  is  25  years  old  and  is  the  largest  tree 
of  its  variety  in  the  State.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  is  one  of  the  hardy  tropical  varieties,  and 
is  a  rapid  grower.  It  is  of  the  cocoanut-bearing 
family,  but  is  not  the  true  cocoa  nut  plant  of  commerce. 
The  Cocos  nucifera  is  the  species  that  bears  the  cocoa- 
nut  of  our  markets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doheny  are  plant-lovers  and  have  in 
their  spacious  grounds  a  large  nuinl>er  of  rare  plants 
of  many  kinds.  In  palms  they  have  many  varieties, 
several  of  them  ntre  ones.  Sitting  on  their  porch  they 
can  count  27  varieties,  and  their  collection  includes 
many  not  visible  from  that  position.  Several  varieties 
of  cocos  are  found  in  their  grounds,  but  few  can  equal 
the  plumosus  for  beauty  and  symmetry  of  trunk. 


The  Vineyard. 


Grape  Growing  in  California. 

The  following  is  by  (reorge  C.  Itoeding  of  Fresno 
at  the  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Association  at 
Salem  meeting  : 

It  does  not  surprise  one  who  has  traveled  through 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
along  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  that  California  should 
possess  within  its  borders  conditions  which  make  it 
possible  to  produce  wine,  raisin,  and  table  grapes 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  products  of 
Europe.  I  do  nut  wish  to  make  the  broad  statement 
that  our  products  are  superior  to  the  imported,  for 
this  is  a  fault  which  Californians  are  addicted  to,  and 
at  times  we  are  apt  to  tread  on  dangerous  ground. 
If  we  can  induce  the  consumer  to  concede  that  the 
California  product  is  just  as  good  as  the  imported,  we 
have  forced  an  admission  which  few  are  ready  to 
make  willingly,  for  no  matter  how  good  the  home 
article  may  l>e,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  foreign  goods,  regardless  of  the 
quality  and  cleanliness  of  the  domestic  article.  Young 
as  California  is,  she  certainly  excels  the  Old  World  in 
horticultural  work,  in  modern  methods,  cleanliness, 
and  in  neat,  merchantable  packages,  in  which  fruit  is 
prepared  for  shipment. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  diversity  of  climates 
and  soils,  making  it  possible  to  produce  successfully 
every  variety  of  graj>e  grown  in  Europe.  The  coast 
counties  are  already  famous  for  their  light,  dry  wines; 
the  great  interior  valleys  for  their  sweet  wines, 
brandy;  and  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  our  table  grains  and  raisins.  When 
the  first  Muscat  grapes  were  planted  in  Fresno  25 
years  ago,  the  pioneers  were  dubious  about  having  an 
outlet  for  their  product,  and  this  very  same  fear  seems 
to  take  possession  of  every  community  whenever 
engaged  in  a  new  industry.  In  all  my  experience  I 
have  never  known  it  to  fail  that  there  were  commer- 
cial concerns  ready  and  willing  to  take  up  the  mar- 
keting of  a  product  just  as  soon  as  it  was  produced  in 
sufficient  quantities,  warranting  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  plant.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  aptly 
illustrated  in  Fresno. 

Immense  Seeding  ano  Packing  Plants. — 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  over  two  plants 
devoted  to  the  handling  of  dried  fruits  and  raisins. 
How  different  today !    Every  small  town  in  the  great 
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vineyard  districts  has  from,  two  to  three  packing 
bouses,  and  in  the  city  of  Fresno  there  are  fully 
20  plants  devoted  to  the  packing  and  processing  of 
raisins  for  market.  With  the  development  of  this 
industry  the  seeded  raisin  became  an  innovation,  and 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  great  demand  for  this  article 
that  such  wonderful  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
raisin  business.  The  importance  of  getting  these 
raisins  into  the  Eastern  market  with  the  least  possible 
delay  has  made  it  necessary  to  construct  establish- 
ments which  have  a  capacity  of  from  5  to  20  carloads 
per  day.  One  of  these  seeding  plants  is  well  worthy 
of  a  few  words  of  consideration,  for  many  who  use  the 
seeded  raisins  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  din- 
ners have  little  or  no  conception  of  the  several  pro- 
cesses which  the  raisins  go  through  before  ready  for 
Shipment.  When  received  at  the  packing  house  they 
are  first  run  through  a  stemmer,  a  machine  which  to 
all  outward  appearances  resembles  a  small  threshing 
machine.  This  machine  removes  all  the  large  stems 
from  the  raisins,  thoroughly  cleans  them,  and  grades 
them  into  four  sizes.  Only  the  largest  and  second 
size  raisins,  termed  fancy  and  choice,  are  seeded. 
Following  the  stemming  they  are  next  dried  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  them.  They 
are  now  ready  for  the  cap  stemmer,  a  vertical,  funnel- 
shaped  cylinder,  containing  a  series  of  close-fitting 
wire  meshes,  which  revolve  in  such  a  way  that  the 
small  stems  which  fasten  the  individual  berries  to  the 
bunch  are  broken  off.  The  raisins  are  next  steamed 
until  they  become  quite  soft  and  the  pulp  is  in  a 
syrupy  condition.  They  are  now  elevated  by  belts  to 
the  seeder,  a  most  ingenious  machine.  The  seeds  of 
the  raisins  are  extracted  by  being  pressed  between  two 
revolving  rollers,  one  of  which  is  made  of  rubber  and 
the  other  consists  of  plates  with  saw-toother  edges. 
A  flicker  carries  the  seeds  through  a  spout  to  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  while  the  raisins  pass  through 
another  spout  to  the  lower  floor  of  the  packing  house, 
where  they  are  taken  in  hand  by  women  and  girls, 
who  pack  them  in  paper  cartons.  Thirty-six  of  these 
cartons  are  packed  to  a  case.  A  by-product  plant, 
erected  a  few  years  ago,  manufactures  alcohol  and  an 
oil  adapted  to  manufacturing  purposes  from  the  seeds. 

Raisins  put  up  in  this  manner  are  ready  for  use  as 
soon  as  received  by  the  housewife,  and  they  have  such 
a  bright,  fresh,  and  inviting  appearance  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  have  been  so  much  in  demand 
wherever  they  have  been  introduced.  Some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  such  plants  to  a  community  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  girls  and  women  earn  from 
$1.50  to  $.'5  per  day  for  fully  three  months  during  the 
fall  of  the  year.  In  Fresno  county  alone  there  are  at 
least  20  of  these  seeding  plants  in  operation,  employ- 
ing 50  to  500  people  during  the  height  of  the  season. 

Packing  Table  GRAPES. — Another  branch  of  the 
busiuess  which  gives  congenial  work  to  women  is  the 
packing  of  table  grapes  for  Eastern  shipment.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  far  better  if  the  work  can  be  done  on  the 
premises  of  the  owner,  providing  the  railroad  station 
is  not  too  far  distant  from  the  vineyard.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  picking  the  grapes.  They  should 
be  laid  down  carefully  in  the  boxes,  and  not  thrown 
in.  Before  packing  they  are  allowed  to  stand  over 
night  in  the  boxes.  In  the  morning  the  stems  will  be 
slightly  wilted  and  the  grapes  will  be  thoroughly 
cooled  by  the  night  air.  The  grapes  are  packed  in 
veneered  wooden  baskets  holding  about  six  pounds 
each,  and  there  are  four  of  these  baskets  to  a  crate. 
The  largest  and  finest  bunches  are  termed  clusters,  and 
these  are  packed  in  long  baskets,  the  bunches  deco- 
rated with  ribbons  with  two  baskets  to  a  crate.  The 
beds  of  the  wagons  on  which  the  grapes  are  hauled 
should  rest  on  springs.  The  refrigerator  car  in  which 
the  grapes  are  to  be  loaded  has  been  previously  iced, 
aud  the  cool  condition  of  the  grapes  is  thus  maintained 
from  the  time  they  are  packed  until  they  reach  their 
destination  in  the  great  Eastern.cities.  The  companies 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  the  fruit  have  ice 
stations  at  given  points  en  route,  so  that  the  car  is 
kept  cool  during  its  long  journey  across  the  continent. 

One  point  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  grower 
above  all  others,  and  that  is  to  give  the  most  careful 
and  exacting  attention  in  the  picking  and  selecting  of 
fresh  grapes  which  are  to  be  imarketed.  Do  not  forget 
that  the  fruit  has  a  2,500-mile  trip  ahead  of  it,  and  the 
condition  in  which  it  arrives  at  destination  is  prim- 
arily dependent  on  the  care  and  close  attention  to 
details  observed  by  the  grower  to  begin  with.  Do 
not  deceive  yourself  by  saying  "your  work  is  good 
enough,'  when  you  know  it  is  not,  for  if  this  is  your 
guiding  principle  I  would  advise  you  never  to  engage 
in  grape  culture.  Good  fruit  carefully  packed  is  sure 
to  bring  profitable  returns,  aud  there  are  always 
plenty  of  buyers  for  goods  packed  by  a  grower  who 
maintains  his  brand  up  to  a  high  standard,  while  in  a 
poor  article  it  is  very  difficult  to  interest  purchasers, 
no  matter  how  low  the  price  may  be. 

Varieties  and  Adaptation. — The  selection  of 
varieties  is  a  problem  which  naturally  gives  the 
amateur  more  or  less  anxiety.  Having  decided  which 
branch  of  the  industry  he  wishes  to  engage  in,  it  is  far 
In  tier  to  plant  varieties  which  have  been  profitable  in 
tried  districts, ,  providing,  of  course,  climatic  condi- 
tions are  similar  in  the  new  locality.  In  California, 
the  following  wine  grapes  have  given  very  satisfac- 


tory results  :  Alicante  Bousehet,  Burger,  Black  Mal- 
voise,  Carignan,  Gfenaohfi,  Feher  Zagos,  Mission, 
Petit  Syrah,  and  Zinfandel.  The  great  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  produce  the  finest  table 
grapes,  and  the  following  are  sorts  which  have  been 
widely  planted.  I  have  named  them  in  the  order  of 
their  commercial  importance:  Flame  Tokay,  Malaga, 
Thompson  Seedless,  Emperor,  Black  Cornichon,  Rose 
of  Peru,  Black  Ferrera,  Black  Hamburg,  Gros  Col- 
man.  For  raisins,  Muscats,  Thompson  Seedless,  and 
Sultana  have  been  generally  planted.  The  Muscat  and 
Thompson  Seedless  can  also  be  used  for  wine  purposes. 
The  Muscat  has  been  more  widely  planted  for  raisins 
than  any  other  variety.  There  are  two  distinct  types 
described  in  most  catalogues,  Muscat  Alexandria  and 
Muscat  Gordo  Blanco.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be 
a  rather  oblong  grape,  while  the  latter  is  round. 
These  two  varieties  have  become  so  thoroughly  inter- 
mingled, however,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  apart,  and  in  referring  to  vineyards 
planted  to  this  grape,  they  are  merely  known  as  Mus- 
cats. Another  reason  for  this  is  that  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  round  and  oblong  berries  will  be 
found  on  the  same  vine,  so  that  if  there  is  any  real 
distinction,  it  is  not  apparent  as  a  rule. 

Beginners  often  make  the  mistake  of  planting  too 
many  varieties,  and  in  this  day  of  commercialism  and 
high  wages  commanded  by  help,  nothing  can  be  more 
discouraging  to  the  producer  than  to  have  a  little  of 
everything  and  not  much  of  anything.  Do  not  plant 
more  than  50  vines  of  assorted  varieties  for  home  use, 
and  make  your  main  planting  of  a  few  standard  sorts, 
enough  of  each  to  have  at  least  a  carload  for  shipment 
during  the  season.  Today  it  is  the  man  who  has  a 
large  quantity  of  grapes  to  offer  who  commands  the 
respect  of  the  man  who  buys  and  sells  your  product, 
and  he  feels  urged  upon  to  pay  you  a  good  price  for 
your  fruit,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  are  too 
important  a  factor  for  him  to  overlook. 

How  to  SET  THE  Plants: — In  planting  a  vine- 
yard make  it  a  point  to  have  the  rows  in  a  straight 
line,  Get  your  base  lines  at  right  angles,  and  the  rest 
is  easy.  Lay  your  vineyard  out  in  blocks,  and  use  a 
wire  which  has  pieces  of  colored  cloth  or  is  soldered  at 
the  points  where  the  vines  are  to  be  planted.  This 
wire  should  be  made  sufficiently  heavy  so  that  it  will 
not  stteteh  too  much  in  drawing  it  across  the  field 
between  the  blocks.  A  wire  made  with  links  is 
preferable,  as  it  does  not  stretch  much,  but  such  wires 
are  expensive,  and  it  is  entirely  practical  to  use  the 
woven  wire.  If  care  is  exercised  in  laying  off  the 
ground,  the  vines  will  line  up  in  all  directions. 
Before  planting  the  vines  should  have  all  lateral  roots 
removed,  and  those  which  radiate  from  the  base  of 
cutting  should  be  shortened  in  to  about  three  inches. 
The  entire  top  of  the  vine  should  be  cut  off,  with  the 
exception  of  three  inches  from  the  collar,  having  from 
three  to  four  eyes.  The  vines  should  be  staked  with 
2-ft.  stakes  the  first  year.  Cheap  stakes  will  answer 
for  this  purpose.  By  following  this  plan,  you  obtain 
a  straight  stem  and  form  a  head  on  your  vines  from 
10  to  12  inches  above  the  ground.  All  vines  should 
be  handled  in  this  manner,  regardless  of  their  subse- 
quent manner  of  pruning.  Wo  fixed  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  pruning  vine's  in  later  years,  for  what  suits 
one  locality  might  not  give  satisfactory  results  in 
another,  due  to  climatic  condition.  In  former  years, 
most  vineyards  in  Fresno  county  have  been  planted 
8  by  8  ft.  Many  planters  prefer,  however,  to  plant 
raisin  vineyards  either  (>  by  12  or  7  by  10,  leaving  the 
wide  row  east  and  west,  so  that  the  trays  on  which 
ti  e  grapes  are  placed  will  receive  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun's  rays.  Rampant  growing  table  grapes,  like 
Emperor,  Black  Cornichon,  and  Thompson  Seedless, 
are  planted  either  S  by  10  or  10  by  10.  Roads  should 
be  left  at  intervals  of  about  25  vines  to  permit  the 
hauling  out  of  grapes  and  distributing  of  picking 
boxes  in  the  vineyard. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  grape  growing  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  fruit-growing  industry  in 
California  to-day,  and  that  there  is  still  a  wide  field 
for  exploitation,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  the  fertile 
plains  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  con- 
ditions are  said  to  be  very  similar  to  our  great  interior 
valleys. 


The  Field. 


Celery  in  California  and  Florida. 

California  celery  growers  for  Eastern  shipment  will 
be  interested  to  read  of  the  relations  of  the  products  of 
two  States  as  they  appear  from  a  Florida  point  of 
view.  The  following  is  the  address  of  Hon.  J.  H. 
Whitacher  before  a  convention  of  celery  growers  at 
Sanford,  Florida: 

Looking  about  for  something  out  of  which  we  might 
make  money,  I  got  celery  plants  from  Kalamazoo, 
and  grew  the  first  celery  at  Sanford  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  lK<.).r>.  The  next  spring  I  found  celery  grow- 
ing successfully  at  Tampa.  I  then  began,  in  a  small 
way,  to  plant  seed  and  grow  celery  at  Sanford,  induc- 


ing a  few  friends  to  try  it;  but,  not  until  the  spring  of 
1898,  did  we  begin  to  ship  in  refrigerator  cars,  ship- 
ping four  carloads.  At  that  time  the  demand  for 
Florida  celery  was  confined  principally  to  New  York 
City,  some  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  little  to  Cincinnati, 
the  latter  point  only  taking  small  express  shipments. 
By  the  winter  of  1900  and  1901  we  had  a  crop  in  sight, 
and  determined  to  establish  a  market  at  Sanford;  and 
we  organized,  and  sold  or  handled,  through  our  com- 
mittee, a  crop  of  110  carloads  satisfactorily.  Since 
then  most  of  our  crop  has  been,  and  all  of  it  could 
have  been,  sold  in  Sanford  at  remunerative  prices. 
Whether  we  could  grow  celery,  and  its  quality,  was 
by  this  time  demonstrated. 

A  dozen  years  ago  all  of  the  delicious  vegetable 
obtainable  during  the  winter,  when  most  in  demand, 
was  grown  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  either  banked 
or  put  in  cold  storage,  and  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  a  large  waste  resulted.  What  was  worse, 
the  beautiful  foliage  of  the  plant,  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  well-set  table,  and  not  a  little  to  the  relish  of 
this  incomparable  vegetable,  was  lost. 

Claims  for  the  Florida  Product. — About  that 
time  both  California  and  Florida  began  to  grow  it, 
and  as  fast  as  dealer  and  consumer  could  be  educated, 
or  brought  in  touch  with  our  product,  a  market  was 
developed.  Hence,  California,  in  celery  as  in  oranges, 
is  our  chief  competitor,  though  we  have  hardly  had  a 
contest,  as  her  crop  has  practically  been  out  of  the 
market  when  ours  comes  in.  They  plant  in  the 
spring,  and  harvest  and  ship  in  the  fall  and  winter; 
while  we  have,  as  yet,  only  planted  in  the  fall  and 
shipped  in  the  spring.  I  can  safely  say  we  grow  finer 
quality.  Theirs,  like  their  oranges,  being  larger, 
coarser,  drier,  has  more  fibre,  and  lacks  the  finer  tex- 
ture and  flavor  of  ours.  This,  in  both  products,  is 
attributable,  doubtless,  to  their  drier  climate.  In 
1901,  I  sent  a  crate  to  California  by  express,  and  after 
being  one  week  on  the  road,  and  another  week  in 
refrigeration,  the  principal  celery  grower  of  California 
wrote  me  that  "  If"  Florida  could  grow  such  celery,  we 
have  a  bright  future." 

Florida  and  California. — The  question  as  to 
whether  we  can  successfully  compete  with  California 
is  most  pertinent,  because,  if  we  would  indefinitely 
expand  our  production  of  celery,  and  a  market,  it 
must  be  done  by  prolonging  our  season;  and,  from  my 
own  experience,  1  am  assured  we  can  begin  shipping 
six  weeks  earlier  than  we  do,  say,  January  1.  I  have 
grown  it  by  Thanksgiving,  and,  as  the  market  lasts 
until  June,  we  can  have  five  months  market.  For 
two  months  of  this  time  we  must  invade  markets  at 
present  occupied  exclusively  by  California.  Can  we 
compete  at  a  profit?  I  say  yes.  First,  as  above,  our 
celery  is  superior;  second,  from  the  best  information 
obtainable,  they  grow  one  carload  to  the  acre;  we 
grow  from  two  to  four;  third,  they  have  to  cross  the 
continent  to  reach  our  best  markets,  and,  with  a 
'  square  deal,'  and  the  long  run,  must  pay  more  freight 
aud  refrigeration  charges. 

A  longer  season  will  take  care  of  largely  increased 
productions.  The  better  distribution  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  consumers  is  rapidly  expanding  the  market 
for  celery,  as  it  has,  and  is  doing,  for  other  Florida 
crops.  For  instance:  Fifteen  years  ago  Florida  head 
lettuce  was  not  known  or  wanted.  Yet,  during  last 
December,  Sanford  alone  shipped  150  carloads  and 
found  a  good  market;  but  the  quality  was  fine. 

Florida  Outlook. — As  to  how  large  an  area  on 
which  celery  can  be  grown  in  Florida  to  such  perfec- 
tion as  to  meet  competition  in  the  markets,  is  yet  to 
be  determined.  Our  success  at  Sanford  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  well-nigh  perfect  system  of  drain- 
age and  irrigation,  coupled  with  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  a  liberal  use  of  humus,  as  well  as  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  But  these  do  not  seem  to  be 
entirely  sufficient,  for,  as  yet,  our  successful  opera- 
tions have  been  confined  to  the  south  side  of  Lake 
Monroe.  This  statement  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  two  of  our  most  successful  growers  tried  for  sev- 
eral years,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lake,  with 
every  facility,  to  grow  celery,  without  success.  But, 
transferring  their  operations  to  the  southeast  side  of 
the  lake,  they  have  made  a  comfortable  independence 
in  two*or  three  years.  They  attribute  the  difference 
to  water  protection  from  cold;  the  average  difference, 
frosty  nights,  being  several  degrees.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  at  points  as  far  north  as  Sanford,  water 
protection  during  the  winter  is  essential.  The  discus- 
sion of  soils,  and  other  questions  pertaining  to  its 
growth,  which  might  effect  the  development  of  the 
industry,  is  too  broad,  and  would  take  too  much  time 
in  this  address.  Sanford  will  assuredly  double  her 
output  next  season,  and  I  trust,  her  income.  To 
demonstrate  the  expansion  of  our  market,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  of  110  refrigerator  cars  shipped  in 
1901,  63  went  to  New  York  City.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-three  cars  more  were  shipped  to  southern  and 
western  points,  as  far  west  as  Colorado,  showing  per 
cent  to  New  York  City  this  season  to  be  only  24,  as 
57,  six  years  ago.  From  these,  gentlemen,  I  learned 
that  practically  all  celery  was  shipped  on  orders,  and 
certainly,  in  most  instances,  paid  for  in  advance,  and 
the  net  price  obtained  was  at  least  an  average  of  $1.40 
per  crate,  which,  as  you  see,  gave  Sanford  an  income 
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of  $1250,000  for  her  celery  crop.  This  magnificent  re- 
sult at  Sanford  was  from  less  than  200  acres  of  land, 
on  which  possibly  100  carloads  of  lettuce  was  grown 
before  it  was  set  with  celery,  and  includes  all  the  fail- 
ures, raw  land  and  disasters,  and  shows  $1,250  per 
acre  on  all  of  it. 


The  Veterinarian. 


The  Overheated  Horse. 

California  horses  are  as  little  liable  to  heat  prostra- 
tion as  are  California  men,  l)ecause  our  high  heat  is  as 
a  rule  so  dry  that  it  can  be  comfortably  endured;  but 
there  are  occasional  instances  of  trouble,  and  a  general 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  overheating  is  in- 
teresting. Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  veterinary  editor  of 
the  Breeders'  Gazette,  gives  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

Conditions  Tending  to  Prostration. — It  puzzles 
many  a  farmer  to  explain  why  some  horses  seem 
especially  prone  to  heat  exhaustion  or  sunstroke,  and 
they  also  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  ward  off  the 
attack  or  to  treat  it  intelligently  when  first  observed. 
It  therefore  may  be  of  interest  to  explain  that  appar- 
ently every  horse  attacked  with  sunstroke  is  ailing  the 
day  of  attack  and  otherwise  would  not  be  affected.  If 
this  be  not  so,  it  certainly  is  difficult  to  explain  just 
why  one  horse  suffers  out  of  a  number  kept  in  the  same 
stable  and  fed  and  managed  alike;  but  if  we  keep  a 
careful  watch  over  the  horses  in  our  care,  it  becomes 
jMissible  in  many  instances  to  detect  slight  departures 
from  normal  conditions,  which  may  be  taken  as  pre- 
monitary  of  serious  trouble  if  not  checked  in  time. 
Inability  to  stand  work  in  hot  weather,  when  not  due 
to  a  previous  attack  of  heat  exhaustion,  seems  deptnd- 
ent  upon  disturbances  of  the  digestive  organs.  Indi- 
gestion, in  short,  usually  is  present  when  a  horse 
suddenly  shows  the  symptoms  of  distress  which  are 
characteristic  of  heat  exhaustion  and  which  precede 
sunstroke,  or  'heat  apoplexy,'  as  it  might  better  be 
termed.  This  indigestion  does  not  always  appear  im- 
mediately before  or  just  at  the  time  of  attack;  it  may 
come  on  gradually,  or  has  been  chronic  in  the  subject 
attacked,  and  quite  unfits  him  for  hard  work  in  the 
field  during  the  heated  term,  did  the  owner  but  recog- 
nize the  trouble  and  appreciate  the  danger  it  entails. 

Symptoms  of  Indigestion. — The  horse  affected 
with  indigestion  of  chronic  form  sheds  late  or  tardily, 
has  a  tightness  of  skin  indicating  emaciation  or  lack 
of  perfect  health,  and  often  the  hair  remains  long  and 
coarse  and  tends  to  stand  on  end,  while  the  ribs  are  too 
apparent,  and  the  horse  lacks  spirit,  vigor,  appetite, 
and  staying  qualities.  Such  symptoms,  however,  may 
be  indicative  of  several  different  ailments,  or,  indeed, 
of  almost  any  depleting  sickness  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  patent  to  the  eye  of  the  attendant.  Any  one  of 
these  weakening  maladies  renders  a  horse  peculiarly 
subject  to  sunstroke,  so  that  its  known  presence  should 
make  the  owner  or  attendant  especially  careful  of  his 
charge  during  any  prolonged  spell  of  extremely  hot, 
muggy,  fatiguing  weather.  But  most  often  indiges- 
tion is  the  trouble  leading  up  to  heat  exhaustion,  and 
its  presence  is  proved  if  the  horse  shows  in  addition  to 
general  signs  of  ill  health,  or  apart  from  the  chronic 
symptoms,  a  sudden  or  continued  lack  of  normal  con- 
sistency, color  and  odor  in  the  manure  he  passes. 
Instead  of  the  feces  coming  away  in  balls  of  golden 
yellow  color,  and  devoid  of  other  than  the  compara- 
tively slight  and  not  offensive  odor,  it  is  voided  in 
slushy  masses  of  abnormally  pale  color  and  highly 
offensive  smell;  or  it  may  come  away  in  slime-covered, 
clay-colored  or  almost  white  balls,  or  in  tht  liquid 
state  characteristic  of  diarrho  a.  Whether  these  signs  of 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  are  seen  for  some 
time  or  suddenly,  they  make  it  certain  that  the 
affected  animal  is  unlit  for  work  iu  the  fields  if  the 
weather  is  extraordinarily  hot,  or  if  he  is  put  to  work 
at  such  times  it  will  be  at  the  risk  of  an  attack  of  heat 
exhaustion,  if,  indeed,  a  preliminary  attack  has  not 
caused  the  derangement  in  cases  where  nothing  was 
apparently  wrong  when  the  horse  started  the  day's 
work. 

Causes  of  the  Trourle.— Indigestion,  such  as  we 
have  outlined,  is  influenced  by  keeping  work  horses  in 
badly  ventilated,  dirtj  sUibles;  jmying  no  attention  to 
grooming;  overworking  the  horses  in  times  of  stress; 
allowing  too  little  time  for  the  proper  mastication  of 
food  at  the  noon  hour;  giving  cool  water  too  seldom 
and  then  in  too  large  quantities,  or  too  soon  after  a 
meal;  feeding  corn  during  hot  weather  or  giving  bran 
mashes  to  horses  not  accustomed  to  such  food,  or 
allowing  them  to  eat  cut  grass  that  has  heated,  or 
feeding  new  oats  or  new  hay  before  they  have  become 
fit  by  aging  or  in  too  large  quantities  without  accus- 
toming the  horse  to  the  change.  In  other  words, 
almost  anything  that  will  disturb  the  general  health 
of  the  horse  will  affect  his  digestive  organs  in  hot 
weather,  and  such  disturbance,  therefore,  makes  him 
subject  to  heat  exhaustion.  This  being  the  case,  the 
greatest  possible  attention  should  be  paid  by  every 
farmer  and  horseman  to  the  general  health  of  his 


horses  during  the  heated  term  of  summer,  and  es- 
pecially if  much  hard  work  has  to  be  done  in  the 
fields. 

Thorough  grooming  at  least  once  a  day  by  keeping 
the  pores  of  the  skin  unclogged  and  giving  the  sweat 
glands  a  chance  to  work  perfectly;  allowing  the  horse 
sufficient  time  to  chew  his  food  well,  and  therefore 
prepare  it  for  perfect  digestion;  giving  him  cool,  pure 
water  often,  but  not  immediately  after  feeding,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extra  demands  made  upon  the  liquids  of 
the  body  during  hot  weather;  surrounding  him  by  all 
possible  comforts  in  his  stable,  such  as  fresh  air,  free- 
dom from  irritating  gases  and  flies,  providing  clean, 
sufficient  bedding,  shading  the  windows  to  prevent 
direct  sunlight  from  injuring  the  eyes,  keeping  the 
feed  boxes  and  mangers  clean  and  sweet,  and  remov- 
ing all  food  that  is  not  eaten  up  clean  at  each  meal — 
all  these  things  help  to  keep  a  horse  healthy  and  pre- 
vent trouble  in  hot  weather,  and  who  can  deny  that 
they  are  the  richly  deserved  right  of  every  hard- 
worked  horse? 

TREATMENT.- — At  the  first  sign  of  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs  cut  down  the  grain  ration  and  see 
that  all  food  used  is  sound  and  free  from  mold  or  other 
taint.  Allow  tree  access  to  rock  salt  and  mix  pow- 
dered wood  charcoal,  or  a  mixture  of  that  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  freely  in  the  food  twice  daily.  If  the 
manure  is  pale  in  color  and  offensive  in  odor,  give  half 
an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  twice  daily  in  the 
food  or  dissolved  in  the  drinking  water,  if  the  horse 
will  take  it  that  way.  If  the  dung  comes  in  balls,  but 
clay-colored  and  slimy,  give  an  ounce  of  glauber  salts 
twice  daily  in  the  food  or  drinking  water  until  im- 
provement is  seen;  then  once  daily  until  conditions  are 
normal.  If  much  gas  is  passed  with  the  feces,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  day,  give  charcoal  freely  and  add 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  the  horse  pants  at  work  and 
lias  dry,  hot  skin  and  is  nearly  exhausted,  so  that  the 
owner  concludes  that  some  time  or  another  he  has  been 
'overhet,'  work  him  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening,  but  not  in  the  middle  hours 
of  the  day;  keep  his  head  shaded,  but  do  not  burden 
him  with" a  big,  soggy,  heavy,  dirty  sponge,  which  is 
not  protective,  but  adds  much  to  the  misery  of  the 
horse.  Air  should  pass  freely  under  anything  used  to 
protect  the  poll  of  the  horse's  head  when  at  work  in 
the  field.  Then,  too,  if  the  easily  tired  horse  has  a 
thick,  coarse  coat  of  hair,  clip  it  off  at  once,  as  this 
will  tend  to  prevent  exhaustion  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  'summer  itch.' 

What  To  Do  in  Acute  Cases.— Despite  all  that 
ean  be  done  to  prevent,  a  horse  will  now  and  then  suc- 
cumb to  the  heat,  and  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  sud- 
den stopping  of  the  sweat,  lagging,  panting,  distention 
of  the  nostrils,  redness  of  the  lining  membranes  of  the 
eyelids  and  nostrils,  passing  of  gas  or  thin  feces,  bloat- 
ing, staggering,  stumbling,  weakness,  and,  finally, 
falling  and  unconsciousness. 

At  the  first  sign  of  any  one  of  these  symptoms  or  the 
combination,  unhitch  the  horse,  remove  his  harness, 
get  him  iuto  a  shady  place,  under  a  dense  tree,  where 
there  is  a  draft  of  air  by  preference,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  sprinkle  him  from  head  to  foot  with  cold  water 
from  a  sprinkling  can,  keep  cold,  wet  swabs  to  the  poll 
of  his  head  and  give  him  large,  frequent  doses  of  any 
stimulant  that  can  be  had;  but  do  not  bleed  him  or 
administer  dangerous  drugs,  like  tincture  of  aconite, 
acetanilid,  or  strychnia.  In  severe  cases  the  veter- 
inarian should  be  called  as  soon  as  the  horse  has  been 
treated  as  we  have  suggested,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
by  following  the  advice  given  as  to  the  prevention  and 
giving  first  aid  intelligently  and  promptly  when 
needed,  losses  from  sunstroke  will  be  materially  less- 
ened in  our  farming  districts. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Success  in  Poultry  Raising. 

To  the  Editor:  Early  hatched  chicks  that  have  been 
well  cared  for  are  rapidly  neariug  maturity.  Some 
persons  have  learned,  many  have  not,  that  one  great 
secret  of  success  in  raising  poultry  is  to  keep  the 
young  stock  growing  from  the  date  of  incubation.  If 
properly  fed,  the  youngsters  will  make  satisfactory 
progress,  and  the  owner  will  take  much  commendable 
pride  in  their  development,  week  by  week. 

While  the  plan  found  to  be  most  successful  in  the 
matter  of  feeding  young  poultry  has  been  mentioned 
in  former  articles,  we  find  that  many  persons  request 
its  repetition.  It  is  not  new,  by  any  means,  to  a  large 
number  of  poultry  raisers,  and  it  is  not  original  with 
the  writer.  But  with  him  it  has  proved  worthy  of 
continued  practice. 

Briefly  stated,  it  is  nothing  more  than  constantly 
keeping  nourishing  food  before  the  chicks,  at  least 
after  they  are  a  week  old.  The  best  formula  we  can 
recommend  is  prepared  grains  finely  ground,  such  as 
are  obtainable  in  the  market  at  all  times,  for  the 
first  four  weeks,  after  which  coarse  cracked  wheat  and 
corn  may  be  substituted.  This,  together  with  beef 
scraps,  or  animal  food  in  some  form,  grit  and  an  ample 


supply  of  greens,  is  to  be  kept  in  liberal  supply  before 
the  young  stock  at  all  times. 
How  they  will  grow  ! 

Especially  is  the  owner  delighted  to  see  his  pullets 
develop  after  they  reach  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  weeks. 
Very  soon  now  they  will  be  paying  for  the  care  here- 
tofore bestowed  upon  them,  and  will  be  money- 
producing  machines  for  the  succeeding  two  years,  at 
least. 

As  to  feeding  the  laying  stock  that  is  a  different 
proposition.  Hens  have  done  best  with  the  writer 
when  fed  dry  food,  using  the  hop]>er  system.  A  day 
or  two  ago  we  inspected  a  plant  where  a  few  hundred 
hens  are  kept,  their  food  comprising  sprouted  barley, 
and  various  meals,  moistened  and  shoveled  over  and 
over  again  in  a  trough.  The  proprietor,  like  many 
another  poultryman,  spends  much  valuable  time  and 
adds  much  unnecessary  hard  work  to  his  lot  by  the  use 
of  this  method. 

And  what  is  gained  thereby  ?  Nothing  in  the  way 
of  better  laying  results;  nothing  in  the  way  of  dollars 
and  cents.  The  writer  wishes  he  might  assist  in  the 
emancipation  of  brother  poultrymen  who  still  cling  to 
the  wet  mash  system  of  feeding. 

There  is  one  danger  to  l>e  guarded  against  as  the 
chicks  attain  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  weeks,  or  when 
the  hens  leave  their  flocks  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
that  is  crowding.  Many  chicks  will  be  lost  in  this 
manner.  Such  is  the  experience  of  each  year.  Often 
the  flock  acts  as  if  each  individual  chick  was  utterly 
devoid  of  all  sense.  They  will  pile  up  three  or  four 
deep. 

But  this  may  be  avoided  if  one  exercises  due  care. 
In  the  first  place  they  must  lie  made  comfortable. 
They  crowd  together  in  order  to  keep  warm.  The 
better  way  is  to  educate  them  in  the  early  weeks  of 
their  lives  to  roost,  and  this  may  readily  lie  done  by 
placing  slatted  frames  made  of  lath  in  the  runs  of  the 
brooder-house.  Then,  when  the  time  comes  to  have 
them  roost  every  night,  they  will  have  well  learned 
the  practice,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble.  In  tact, 
barring  the  unexpected,  there  need  be  few  hitches  in 
the  process  of  raising  chicks,  from  first  to  last — yet, 
indeed,  after  one  has  well  'learned  the  ropes,'  con- 
tinuous care  is  needed,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  relax, 
in  the  least  degree,  the  vigilance  requisite  for  success- 
ful effort. 

Plans  for  the  fall  work  may  now  tie  well  considered. 
There  has  been  less  doing  about  the  poultry  plant  dur- 
ing the  last  month  or  two,  than  earlier  in  the  season. 
It  always  pays  to  l>e  forehanded  in  whatever  business 
one  may  engage — the  care  of  poultry  being  by  no 
means  an  exception.  How  often  it  is  the  case  "that 
preparations  for  incubating  or  for  brooding  are  put  off 
until  the  last  day. 

This  is  poor  policy  and  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
'bad  luck'  falling  to  the  lot  of  many  a  poultryman. 

While  the  best  success  may  not  be  expected"  with 
early  hatches,  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  get  out  a 
few  chicks  at  least  in  September  or  October.  The 
smaller  percentage  of  chicks  incubated  and  the  extra 
care  required  will  be  recompensed  by  pullets  which 
will  be  in  fine  shape  for  laying  in  the  spring.  Try  an 
early  hatch  this  fall  and  probably  you  will  do  so  in  BUC- 
ceeding  seasons. 

Some  persons  have  the  faculty  of  turning  off  work 
easily,  and  rapidly,  and  successfully.  This  talent  is  not 
committed  to  everyone.  There  may  be  much  hum- 
drum work  In  the  poultry  yard  and  sometimes  Un- 
varied details  become  monotonous,  but  all  this  is  for- 
gotten if  one  has  a  love  for  poultry  and  especially  if 
the  business  is  profitable.  It  can  readily  be  made*  an 
exceedingly  pleasurable  occupation. 

A.  Wakkf.n  Robinson. 

Napa. 


Growing  Large  Squabs. 

In  response  to  a  request,  Mrs.  Frank  McCann,  of 
Santa  Rosa,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  producing 
large  and  heavy  squabs,  gives  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Journal  her  method  of  feeding,  as  follows: 

My  idea  as  to  feeding  to  produce  large  squabs  for 
market  at  four  weeks  old  is  not  to  feed  by  the  self- 
feeder,  but  at  regular  hours  twice  a  day  all  the  old 
birds  will  pick  up  clean.  Lazy  birds  are  not  profitable 
breeders.  Over-feeding  will  make  lazy,  careless  feed- 
ers, and  I  iK-lieve  it  is  easy  to  over-feed  w  ith  the  self- 
feeder.  I  feed  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to 
give  the  birds  plenty  of  time  to  feed  the  young.  Ooing 
into  the  loft  one  hour  later  you  could  scarcely  find  an 
empty  or  half-filled  crop,  simply  because  the  old  birds 
were  hungry  and  lively  enough  to  look  after  their 
young.  For  the  morning  feed  I  use  every  other 
morning  what  has  been  my  own  special  method  of 
feeding,  that  is,  cooked  corn.  This  can  l>e  salted  to 
taste  and  it  forms  a  meal  which  the  birds  relish  very 
much.  On  account  of  its  bulky  nature  the  pigeons  do 
not  get  fat  on  it,  but  they  simply  stuff  the  crops  of  the 
young  with  this  soft  corn,  which  is  easily  digested  and 
very  fattening.  It  never  has  caused  any  canker  for 
me,  as  some  claim  corn  will  do.  It  is  much  cheaper 
when  fed  in  this  way.  I  also  feed  Egyptian  wheat, 
Kafir  corn,  wheat,  and  mill  screenings. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


BUTTE. 

Grain  Crops  Good. — An  estimate 
this  year  of  the  grain  crop  in  Durham 
and  Chico  townships  is  about  150,000 
sacks.  Of  this,  100,000  sacks  are  barley 
and  50,000  wheat.  Barley  is  making 
the  phenomenal  yield  of  25  sacks  to  the 
acre  on  some  of  the  ranches,  and  each 
sack  weighs  from  110  to  120  lb.,  which 
shows  that  the  quality  is  first  class. 
The  average  yield  in  barley  is  from  12 
to  15  sacks  per  acre.  Wheat,  which 
has  been  refused  at  the  local  flour  mill 
in  past  years,  is  accepted  this  year 
and  pronounced  to  be  good.  The  barley 
crop  is  disposed  of  almost  entirely  in 
the  local  markets  to  feed  stock.  One 
reason  given  for  the  decrease  in  acreage 
for  all  grain  is  that  a  large  number  of 
farmers  have  turned  to  raising  beets, 
garden  truck,  and  alfalfa  to  supply  the 
local  demand. 

FRESNO. 
Worms  and  HOPPERS. — Republican: 
Worms  and  grasshoppers  conspire  to 
keep  Reedley  vineyardists  guessing  as 
to  the  size  of  crops  when  harvest  time 
comes  around.  News  from  the  Wah- 
toke  vineyard,  owned  by  the  California 
Wine  Association,  is  to  the  effect  that 
hundreds  of  acres  are  affected  by  the 
species  of  moth  which  lays  the  egg  that 
hatches  the  deadly  worm.  During  the 
last  invasion  of  the  vineyard  by  worms, 
nearly  120  acres  were  stripped  of  foliage. 
Moths  are  daily  emerging  from  cocoons 
underneath  the  vines.  A  close  inspec- 
tion of  their  habits  shows  that  they  light 
on  the  leaves  and  lay  greenish  eggs. 
Some  of  these  leaves  were  cut  from  the 
vines  and  the  hatching  of  the  egg  was 
noted.  In  a  day  or  two  a  little  worm 
appeared  and  soon  began  devouring  the 
leaf.  The  moths  fly  at  night  time.  The 
best  remedy  appears  to  be  the  applica- 
tion of  paris  green.  It  is  probable  that 
hundreds  of  acres  will  have  to  be 
sprayed,  if  it  is  seen  that  the  worms 
hatch  in  great  numbers.  Should  spray- 
ing be  done,  the  grapes  would  probably 
have  to  be  made  into  brandy.  Grass- 
hoppers are  working  much  injury  about 
Reedley,  especially  among  the  younger 
vineyards,  many  of  which  have  been 
stripped  of  foliage.  The  older  vine- 
yards, while  infested  with  grasshoppers, 
do  not  suffer  to  a  great  extent.  The 
hoppers  have  reached  the  flying  stage. 

GLENN. 

Hens  Pay  Well. — Bee:  J.  K.  Ken- 
drick,  of  Willows,  who  for  the  past  six 
months  has  been  devoting  part  of  his 
time  to  the  caring  of  400  Minorca  chick- 
ens, has  made  a  record  with  his  hens. 
During  the  past  two  months  he  has 
gathered  10,548  eggs  and  has  sold  them 
for  $213.77  to  a  San  Francisco  firm. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  records  that  was 
ever  made  in  this  county. 

KINGS. 

Cheese. — Hauford  Journal:  B.  Mar- 
tella,  in  the  Dallas  district,  is  turning 
out  now  about  200  pounds  of  cheese  per 
day.  This  is  50  pounds  less  than  the 
daily  average  at  times,  but  it  means  $30 
a  day  worth  of  cheese,  as  it  brings  15 
cents  per  pound. 

MADERA. 
Big  Grain  Crops.— Oakdale  Leader: 
A  buyer  for  the  Oakdale  Milling  Co. 
spent  last  week  in  Madera  county  pur- 
chasing grain  and  hay.  He  reports  the 
grain  crops  in  that  locality  as  being  ex- 
ceptionally good.  The  Hogan  Bros., 
who  are  farming  extensively  on  rented 
lauds  in  the  vicinity  of  Madera,  will 
harvest  12,000  sacks  of  wheat  and  3,000 
of  oats,  and  other  crops  in  that  favored 
section  will  yield  equally  as  well. 

MENDOCINO. 
Hops.  —  Dispatch-Democrat:  Farm- 
ers have  now  "laid  by"  the  hops,  and 
the  other  crops  as  well.  From  present 
appearances  the  hop  crop  is  going  to  be 
better  than  first  expected.  The  grain 
crop  will  be  short,  as  much  of  the  late 
sown  has  been  cut  for  hay.  Hay-baling 
is  now  in  progress  and  the  quality  is 
good.    There  is  no  great  dearth  of  crop 
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this  year,  as  the  crops  finally  turned  out 
better  than  expected. 

MONTEREY. 

Big  Crops.  —  Pajaronian:  William 
Casey,  of  San  Lucas,  has  harvested  be- 
tween 400  and  500  tons  of  hay,  and  1,500 
acres  of  barley  which,  it  is  estimated, 
will  average  12  sacks  to  the  acre — some 
of  it  will  go  as  high  as  20  sacks.  Thos. 
Ross,  of  San  Lucas,  has  1,000  acres  of 
barley  which  will  produce  a  big  yield  of 
a  fine  quality  of  grain.  He  has  150 
acres  of  volunteer  wheat  which  he 
thinks  will  yield  20  sacks  to  the  acre. 
It  is  on  summer-fallowed  land,  which 
was  so  wet  that  he  could  not  plow  it  to 
sow  last  winter. 

NAPA. 

Grape  Prospects.— St.  Helena  Star: 
The  vineyards  never  looked  better  than 
they  do  at  present,  and  prospects  for 
an  excellent  crop  are  most  assuring. 
The  weather  conditions  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  have  been  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Nothing  but  a  very  hot  spill 
or  a  severe  hot  north  wind  can  possibly 
prevent  a  record-breaking  crop  of  as 
fine  grapes  as  ever  grew  in  California. 

Grape  CropLarce. — Register:  The 
grape  crop  in  the  Napa  valley  for  the 
season  of  1007  promises  to  be  a  large 
one.  The  vineyards  never  looked  more 
thrifty  than  now. 

PLACER. 

Grain  Yield  Light. — The  grain 
yield  in  the  Lincoln  section  is  consider- 
ably below  the  average,  as  a  result  of 
the  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  dur- 
ing last  winter.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  fruit  crop,  but  as  prices  are  high 
the  shortage  of  the  crop  will  not  fall  so 
heavily  upon  the  growers.  There  is  a 
great  abundance  of  hay  throughout 
western  Placer  ;  the  hay  is  about  up  to 
the  average. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Good  Prices  for  Grapes. — The 
country  around  Folsom  is  noted  for  its 
fine  Tokay  grapes,  and  the  crop  this 
year  looks  exceptionally  well.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  grape 
crop  throughout  the  State  will  be  un- 
usually large  this  season,  the  present  in- 
dications are  that  the  growers  of  this 
section  will  realize  some  good  prices. 
Buyers  have  been  contracting  with  local 
growers  for  full  crops  of  table  grapes  on 
the  vines,  and  are  paying  from  $100  to 
$170  per  acre  for  the  same.  These  are 
considered  exceptionally  good  prices, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  grower  is 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  from  the 
time  the  contract  is  signed  and  also 
avoids  the  work  of  picking  and  packing 
the  grapes. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Black  Leg. — There  is  quite  an  ex- 
citement over  a  threatened  epidemic  of 
black  leg  among  cattle.  The  dread  dis- 
ease has  broken  out  in  a  large  stock 
ranch  along  the  Santa  Ana  river,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  its 
spread. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Lemons. — News :  At  this  season  the 
price  for  fancy  lemons  is  advancing, 
and  a  number  of  La  Mesa  orchards  are 
furnishing  fruit  of  this  grade.  The 
packing  houses  are  sending  out  regular 
shipments  of  citrus  fruit  and  the  supply 
is  keeping  up  owing  to  the  bountiful 
crop. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Bean  Output. — San  Joaquin  bean 
output  this  season  is  estimated'  at  but 
one-fourth  of  that  of  last  season.  Owing 
to  the  many  flooded  tracts  the  acreage 
has  been  greatly  reduced  and  in  Staten 
Island  alone  fully  150,000  bags  will 
have  been  lost  to  the  general  yield  of  this 
section. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Price  op  Prunes. — Surf:  Last  year 
the  prune  growers  got  the  double  cross 
with  a  light  crop  and  low  prices.  This 
year  Col.  Aiken  says  he  can  sell  his 
prospective  100-ton  crop  at  5  cents 
easier  than  he  marketed  50  tons  at  2.1 
cents  last  year. 


RAL  PRESS. 


SHASTA. 

Flies  Eat  Melons. — Horticulturists 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cottonwood  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  sudden  appear- 
ance this  year  of  a  small  white  fly, 
which  has  attacked  the  watermelons 
and  caused  considerable  havoc.  It  is 
reported  that  the  vicious  insect  has  also 
been  noticed  in  the  watermelon  vines 
around  Anderson. 

Fruit  Crop  Good. — Redding  Search- 
light: The  Happy  Valley  fruit  crop  this 
year  will  be  unusually  heavy.  Peaches 
are  especially  showing  up  well,  and  this 
despite  the  root  knots,  which  are  very 
bad  this  year.  The  prune  crop  is  not  so 
large  but  the  prunes  are  a  better  quality 
than  those  of  last  year.  Berries  of  all 
kinds  have  done  exceptionally  well  and 
the  second  crop  of  strawberries  is  now 
being  gathered. 

SOLANO. 

Record  Grain  Crops. — Sacramento 
Bee:  Harvesting  of  the  grain  crop  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dixon  has  been  almost 
completed,  and  in  most  instances  the 
yield  has  been  considerably  above  ex- 
pectations. The  grain,  both  wheat  and 
barley,  is  of  fine  quality,  being  unusually 
plump.  One  of  the  largest  farmers  in 
this  locality  reports  a  yield  of  22  sacks 
of  wheat  per  acre,  on  a  large  field,  and 
15  sacks  of  barley  after  an  estimated 
loss  of  eight  sacks  per  acre  caused  by  a 
June  hailstorm.  The  largest  yield  yet 
reported  is  of  barley  oil  the  ranch  of 
R.  I).  Robbins.  The  average  for  the 
entire  ranch  of  240  acres  is  33  sacks  per 
acre.  One  small  tract  of  11  acres  pro- 
duced 800  bags,  weighing  100  lb.  each, 
or  80,000  lb.  This  is  the  largest  yield 
ever  known  here,  and  was  grown  on 
land  that  had  been  planted  to  alfalfa  for 
a  number  of  years. 

SONOMA. 

P  each  ks. — Sevastopol  Times: 
Peaches  are  money  this  year,  and  the 
man  who  has  even  a  light  crop  will  do 
well.  During  the  past  week  various 
rumors  have  been  afloat  regarding 
prices.  The  manager  of  the  big  local 
cannery  yesterday  informed  us  that  at 
present  $45  per  ton  is  being  offered  for 
freestone  peaches,  and  $60  per  ton  for  the 
clingstones.  A  few  exceptionally  choice 
lots  have  been  purchased  at  $65,  but 
this  is  not  the  ruling  price.  It  is  a 
great  many  years  since  peaches  sold  at 
such  high  figures. 

Good  Profit  in  Berries. — A  farmer 
who  owns  a  fine  place  near  Sebastopol, 
has  made  the  best  record  heard  of  this 
season  in  the  sale  of  his  loganberries. 
From  1,340  vines,  covering  a  little  less 
than  two  acres  of  land,  he  sold  314 
chests  of  berries,  12  drawers  to  the 
chest,  at  $2.40  per  chest,  making  a  total 
of  $753.50.  The  cost  of  picking  the 
berries  was  $175.84,  and  $25  was  paid 
for  baskets,  leaving  a  net  balance  of 
$552.76,  or  $276.38  per  acre. 

STANISLAUS. 

Disease  Killing  Grasshoppers. — 
News:  The  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner reports  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  grasshoppers  that  for  weeks  have 
affected  the  alfalfa  fields  in  the  Turlock 
district  are  rapidly  dying.  Hoppers  of 
all  sizes  are  found  dead  on  the  plants  in 
all  positions,  evidently  having  perished 
suddenly.  The  commissioner  believes 
the  pests  have  died  from  a  parasitic 
trouble.  He  will  begin  an  investiga- 
tion at  once  to  verify  his  belief,  and  if 
he  is  correct  will  at  once  notify  the 
State  University  of  his  discovery. 

SUTTER. 

Good  Peach  Crop. — The  local  can- 
neries are  rushed  with  work.  The  peach 
canning  season  is  on  in  full  blast.  Help 
is  short,  but  the  local  management  is 
offering  good  wages  and  expects  to  get 
the  required  canners  for  the  season's 
run.  The  peach  crop  of  Sutter  is  rather 
surpassing  all  expectations  as  to  size. 

Large  Fig  Orchard. — Democrat: 
The  owners  of  a  big  fruit  packing  estab- 
lishment in  Yuba  City  have  purchased 
00  acres  in  Sutter  and  will  begin  shortly 
to  lay  it  out  and  plant  it  to  figs,  of  which 


they  put  up  great  quantities  each  season 
and  for  which  they  have  a  steadily  in- 
creasing demand. 

TEHAMA. 

New  Horse  Disease. — What  is  pro- 
nounced by  veterinary  surgeons  to  be 
distemper  is  raising  havoc  with  the 
young  horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Bohemia. 
W.  E.'  Conard  announces  that  he  has 
lost  20  head  of  one  and  two-year-old 
horses  out  of  a  band  of  43.  The  horses 
are  taken  sick  and  their  mouths  are 
forced  open.  The  animals  suffer  much, 
but  cannot  close  their  mouths,  and 
eventually  die  of  starvation.  Conard 
kept  several  of  the  stricken  horses  alive 
for  two  or  three  weeks  by  feeding  them 
gruel  through  a  hose,  but  they  suc- 
cumbed in  the  end. 

YOLO. 

Finest  Crop  in  Years. — In  the 
neighborhood  of  Knights  Landing  the 
grain  and  corn  crop  will  be  the  largest 
harvested  in  many  seasons.  The  grain 
and  corn  crops  have  been  planted  since 
the  flood  waters  receded  from  the  land. 
Although  the  planting  of  the  grain  crop 
was  not  finished  before  July  10,  it  has 
already  attained  a  vigorous  growth. 
There  are  many  fields  of  corn  where  the 
stalks  are  already  six  feet  in  height  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  ears  will  be 
large  and  plump.  Both  crops  will  be 
late  and  not  ready  for  harvest  before 
October  1.  The  corn  will  come  into 
market  after  the  crops  elsewhere  have 
been  harvested  and  will  therefore  be  in 
good  demand.  The  area  planted  to 
buckwheat  was  very  small  this  year. 

Hop  Market  Uncertain.  —  The 
hop  market  is  in  a  very  uncertain  con- 
dition and  the  hop  farmers  do  not  know 
exactly  what  to  do.  The  dealers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  uncertainty 
to  bear  the  market  and  have  succeeded 
to  some  extent  by  forcing  down  prices. 

Almond  Growers  Meet. — Davis 
Enterprise  :  The  Davis  almond  grow- 
ers held  a  session  for  the  purpose  of 
estimating  the  present  crop,  also  to  take 
action  as  to  the  manner  of  selling  and 
purchase  of  supplies,  etc.  The  crop  is 
a  very  light  one,  estimated  at  about  two 
carloads  within  the  association,  and 
perhaps  a  car  outside,  as  three  or  four 
growers  dropped  out  during  the  past 
two  years.  However,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  can  be  induced  to  come  in  again. 
And  it  seems  that  they  ought  to  do  so, 
not  alone  for  their  own  advantage,  be- 
cause in  every  instance  they  lost  money, 
realizing  less  for  their  almonds  than  did 
the  association;  and  secondly  it  is  a 
duty  to  neighbors  as  well  to  give  their 
support  to  what  has  proven  undoubt- 
edly the  most  successful  growers'  or- 
ganization in  the  State,  and  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  the  association  has  been 
nominal.  It  was  decided  to  continue 
the  business  of  the  association  as  usual, 
other  than  that  of  selling,  which  this 
season  will  not  be  done  on  a  commission 
basis,  but  sealed  bids  for  the  crop  will 
be  accepted.  It  was  decided  unani- 
mously to  make  an  exhibit  of  almonds, 
both  at  the  Irrigation  Congress  and  the 
State  Fair. 

YUBA. 

Fruit  Growers  to  Co-operate. — 
Many  fruit  growers  in  the  Marysville 
section  are  strongly  urging  the  organiz- 
ation of  an  association  of  fruit  growers 
in  order  that  co-operation  may  be  had 
with  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  con- 
vention, which  will  be  held  there  ou 
December  3. 

OREGON. 

One  million  pounds  of  wool  were  sold 
at  Shaniko  lately  at  prices  a  little  higher 
than  the  last  sales  there  on  June  12. 
The  Botany  Worsted  Mills  of  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  bought  some  514,000  pounds,  in- 
cluding the  Prineville  Laud  &  Livestock 
Co.'s  clip  of  10,000  pounds,  for  which 
they  paid  21.1c,  the  highest  price  paid  in 
Shaniko  this  year.  J.  Koshland  &  Co. 
bought  190,000  pounds;  Hallowell, 
Jones  &  Donald,  165,000  pounds;  Farns- 
worth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  160,000;  J. 
M.  Russel,  85,000  pounds;  and  the  Pen- 
dleton Woolen  Scouring  Co.,  35,000 
pounds. 
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Immortality. 

Foiled  by  our  fellow  men,  depressed,  out- 
worn, 

We  leave  the  brutal  world  to  take  its  way  ; 
And,  patience,  in  another  life,  we  say, 
The  world  shall  be  thrust  down  and  we 
upborne. 

And  will  not,  then,  the  immortal  armies 
scorn 

The  world's  poor  routed  leavings?  Or  will 
they 

Who  failed  under  the  heat  of  this  life's 
day 

Support  the  fervors  of  the  heavenly  morn  5 

No,  no !   The  energy  of  life  may  be 
Kept  on  after  the  grave,  but  not  begun, 
And  he  who  flagged  not  in  the  earthly 

strife, 

From  strength  to  strength  advancing— 
only  he, 

His  soul  well  knit  and  all  his  battles  won, 
Mounts,  and  that  hardly,  to  eternal  life. 

—  Matthew  Arnold. 


The  Spirit  of  Revolt. 


Myra  counted  the  little  pile  of  bills 
the  second  time,  then  she  rolled  them 
up  and  put  them  back  in  the  tin  baking- 
powder  box. 

"A  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars," 
she  said  as  she  put  the  cover  on.  She 
rested  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  her 
chin  on  her  hands  and  looked  wearily 
nut  of  the  window.  "Vmi  might  go 
this  afternoon  and  put  it  in  the  bank." 

Ruth,  her  younger  sister,  sat  in  the 
rocking-chair  beside  the  stove.  Al- 
though the  October  sun  shone  in  at  the 
wesl  windows,  there  was  a  cold  wind 
blowing,  and  the  warmth  of  the  fire 
was  very  comforting.  Suddenly  Ruth 
spoke  passionately:  "I'm  tired, of  being 
poor,  and  I'm  sick  to  death  of  the  way 
we  live." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Myra,  without 
changing  her  position  or  her  expression. 

"We  never  go  anywhere,  nor  see 
anything,  nor  hear  anything." 

"Or  know  anything,"  Myra  added 
dully. 

"It's  all  very  well  in  summer,"  said 
Ruth.  It's  fun  to  see  things  growing — 
the  flowers  and  vegetables — and  to  have 
folks  come  and  buy  them.  We  work 
hard,  but  that's  kind  of  fun,  too,  while 
it  lasts.  But  we  don't  have  any  other 
kind  of  fun,  and  I'm  tired  of  it." 

"So  am  I,"  Myra  repeated. 

"When  the  fall  conies  we  count  up 
our  summer's  savings  and  put  them  in 
the  bank,  and  that's  the  end  of  every- 
thing till  the  next  spring.  Through 
the  winter  we  just  stagnate." 

"Vegetate,"  said  Myra. 

"If  only  we  could  hibernate  it  would 
be  some  satisfaction,  but  we  can't," 
and  Ruth  fell  silent  again,  brooding  dis- 
content and  rel>ellkm  in  her  eyes. 
Presently  she  spoke  again.  "Lots  and 
lots  of  folks  who  don't  work  half  as 
hard  as  we  do  have — everything.  They 
don't  earn  it,  and  we  do.  We  work 
hard  enough  to  have  everything  we 
want,  and  I  say  we  are  fools  if  we  don't 
take  what  we  want.  It's  our  right. 
I  don't  care  what  folks  say.  We're 
tired  of  being  poor  and  honest  long 
enough  and  have  seen  the  folly  of  it. 
l^et's  try  the  other  way  for  a  while." 

Myra  turned  in  her  chair  and 
looked  at  her  sister.  "But  how?"  she 
asked. 

Ruth's  eyes  Hashed  and  she  spoke  ve- 
hemently. "Sell  the  farm  and  then  go 
to  the  city  and  hire  a  big  house  and  fur- 
nish it  elegantly;  entertain,  go  to  con- 
certs, oprea,  theater,  lectures,  and  enjoy 
ourselves  generally." 

"How  could  we  pay  for  it." 

Ruth  laughed  recklessly.  "Don't  pay 
for  it,"  she  said.  "Ray  for  theater 
tickets  and  things  like  that,  but  not  for 
the  necessaries  of  life — house  rent,  food, 
fuel,  lighting.  I'm  tired  to  death  of 
paying  for  necessaries  of  life." 

"So  am  I"  said  Myra. 

"l>et's  do  it,  then." 

Rut  Myra  was  more  cautious.  "We 
might  want  to  come  back  to  the  farm," 


she  said.  "Let's  take  this  money  and 
go  to  the  city  and  stay  as  long  as  we 
can,  and  then  come  back  home." 

"That's  so,"  agreed  Ruth,  "let's. 
Won't  it  be  fun  to  buy  house  furnishings 
on  installments?" 

"And  owe  the  grocer,"  said  Myra. 

"And  the  coal-man,"  said  Ruth. 

"Anil  we  won't  do  a  stroke  of  work 
from  morning  till  night." 

"No,  we  won't." 

Roth  fell  silent,  making  plans.  Their 
faces  were  lighted  up  by  new  hope, 
and  they  smiled  at  each  other  happily. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  can't  go  by  the 
first  of  November — all  the  fall  work  is 
done,"  said  Myra.  Then  a  sudden 
shade  of  consternation  crossed  her  face. 

"Rut  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
house  and  the  cow  and  horse?" 

"Oh,  dear!  I  had  not  thought  of 
that."  They  looked  at  each  other  in 
alarm  for  some  minutes. 

"Oh,  I  have  it!"  cried  Ruth.  She 
jumped  up  and  w  alked  excitedly  about 
the  room.  "Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelsey 
would  be  tickled  to  death  to  come  here 
and  keep  house  for  us.  You  know  that 
they  are  perfectly  miserable  at  the  poor- 
farm." 

"Yes,  that's  so,  and  we've  got  stocked 
up  with  provisions  and  vegetables  so  it 
wouldn't  cost  them  hardly  anything  to 
live." 

"Why,  they'd  sell  milk  at  the  d  

as  we  do,  and  that  would  almost  keep 
them  supplied  with  things  they'd  have 
to  buy,  that  and  the  eggs." 
"So  it  would." 

A  little  later  the  sisters  had  gone  to 
the  city,  and  the  old  couple  from  the 
poor-farm  were  comfortably  settled,  per- 
fectly happy  in  their  new  independence 
and  quiet  solitude. 

As  for  Ruth  and  Myra,  the  large 
house  of  their  dreams  had  been  reduced 
to  three  pleasant  rooms  and  a  tiny  pan- 
try. 

"It's  really  all  we  need,"  said  Myra. 
"Yes,"  acquiesced  Ruth.    "We  can't 
afford  to  keep  servants,  and  we  don't 
want  any  more  rooms  to  take  care  of." 

"And  I  think  we'd  better  pay  one 
month's  rent  in  advance,"  said  Myra. 
"We  won't  have  to  worry  about  that 
item,  then." 

"No,"  said  Ruth,  craftily,  "and  it 
will  be  easier  to  get  out  of  paying  the 
next  month's  rent." 

They  furnished  their  rooms  daintily 
and  simply  and  made  their  fir>t  pay- 
ment on  the  things.  The  rooms  were 
not  heated,  but  they  had  a  large  kitchen 
range  which  warmed  them  sufficiently 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  oil  heater  in  ex- 
treme weather.  There  being  a  family 
in  the  tenement  below,  the  floors  were 
not  cold. 

And  now  they  began  to  take  comfort. 
Every  evening  saw  them  at  a  concert, 
a  lecture  or  the  theater.  The  entertain- 
ing bad  not  begun  as  yet.  Ruth  had 
bought  a  chafing-dish  in  anticipation  of 
the  little  parties  she  would  give,  but 
she  had  not  used  it  except  to  pratice 
upon.  Somehow  they  did  not  seem  to 
find  congenial  friends,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected. 

The  first  month  passed  thus.  When 
the  second  had  opened,  with  the  funds 
in  the  baking-powder  box  alarmingly 
low,  the  sisters  began  to  be  a  trifle  ap- 
prehensive. They  took  to  going  out 
separately  in  the  day-time. 

One  day  Ruth  came  bounding  upstairs 
and  burst  into  the  kitchen,  her  face 
wreathed  in  smiles.  Myra  stood  there 
smiling  also,  and  her  face  very  red 
from  working  over  the  hot  stove. 

"I've  got  work,"  said  Ruth  joyously. 
"So  have  I,"  said  Myra. 
"I'm  going  to  work  in  a  flower  store. 
I  showed  the  man  what  I  could  do  this 
afternoon,  and  he  praised  my  work  and 
told  me  to  come  tomorrow  for  a  steady 
job." 

"And  I'm  going  to  cook  for  a  woman's 
exchange,"  said  Myra.  "1  carried  some 
things  there  day  before  yesterday,  anil 
they  sent  me  an  order  today,  and  they 
think  I'll  have  all  the  work  I  want  to 
do." 

After  this  the  sisters  went  out  even- 
ings less  than  they  had  done.  They 
worked  steadily  and  were  contented. 
Ruth  made  some  friends  at  the  flower 


store,  and  the  chafing  dish  came  into 
use  at  last. 

As  they  grew  more  accustomed  to 
their  work  they  fell  into  the  way  of  go- 
ing to  a  play  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
a  concert  Saturday  night,  and  to  church 
on  Sunday.  The  last  February  came, 
and  for  some  little  time  the  sisters  had 
been  subject  to  attacks  of  melancholy. 
One  evening  they  sat  together  resting 
after  a  hard  day's  work.  Ruth  was 
the  first  to  speak:  "  1  don't  know  what's 
the  matter  with  vou,  but  I'm  homesick 
as  death." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Myra. 

"  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm." 

"So  do  I." 

•'  1  don't  think  much  of  this  way  of 
living.    I'd  rather  be  poor  but  honest." 

"I  know  I  would,"  said  Myra. 
Then,  with  unusual  vehemence,  "I  hate 
debt." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Ruth.  "And  in- 
stallments aren't  the  least  bit  of  fun." 

"  No,  they  are  not." 

"  I  wonder  how  much  weowe?  Ix't's 
reckon  it  up  and  know  the  worst.  It's 
hung  over  me  like  a  nightmare  all  win- 
ter." 

"  It  has  over  me,  too.  If  I  hadn't 
been  so  busy  I'd  have  gone  crazy.  It's 
awful." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Ruth.  "It  was 
lucky  we  could  get  work.  Rut  I  want 
to  get  back  home.  Poverty  and  honesty 
for  me,  every  time." 

"  My  sentiments,  too,"  said  Myra. 

"  Well,  let's  take  the  fatal  plunge. 
How  much  do  weowe?  Will  we  have 
to  mortgage  the  farm  to  pay  for  it?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  guess  not.  The 
furniture  is  what  worries  me  most," 
and  Myra's  brow  became  furrowed 
with  lines  of  care. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Ruth, 
easily.  "  I  made  the  last  payment  on 
that  two  weeks  ago." 

"  You  "  Myra  gasped. 

"Why,  you  see,  the  things  are 
pretty,  and  1  thought  they'd  come  in 
handy  at  the  farm — we  need  new  furni- 
ture there — and  so  I  went  and  made  a 
payment  every  week,  after  I  got  to 
work.  That  hasn't  troubled  me  at  all, 
but  I  have  lain  awake  nights  worrying 
about  the  groceries." 

"Why,"  said  Myra,  "ever  since  I 
began  to  cook  for  the  exchange  I  have 
paid  for  all  the  groceries  and  paid  up 
the  back  bill,  too.  It  doesn't  cost  us 
much  to  live,  you  know.  And  I've 
paid  for  the  coal  and  kerosene  besides." 

"  Why — why,  then,  we  don't  owe 
anything!"  Ruth  cried  incredulously, 
"for  we've  paid  the  house  rent  to- 
gether." 

"And  we've  had  all  our  worry  for 
nothing." 

"I  wish  I'd  told  vou." 

"  I  wish  I'd  told  you." 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

"Just  the  same,  I  want  to  get  back 
home,"  said  Myra. 

"  So  do  I.  And  we'd  better,  too,  for 
it's  most  time  to  be  thinking  about 
putting  in  our  sweat  peas." 

"  And  the  green  peas,  too." 

Two  weeks  later  they  were  on  the 
train  going  home. 

"After  all,"  said  Ruth  reminiscently, 
"  it  was  considerable  fun." 

"  Yes,"  said  Myra,  "  but  another  time 
I'd  go  in  for  honesty  and  paying  our  bills 
from  the  start." 

"  Yes,  so  would  I." 

"  I  suppose  we  could  get  back  our  old 
work  any  time." 

"  I'm  sure  of  it." 

"  Didn't  we  go  to  lots  of  plays  and 
hear  lots  of  music?" 

"  Yes,  and  we  didn't  stagnate,  did 
we?" 

"Not  exactly." 

"  Let's  try  it  again  next  winter." 
"Let's." 

— Susan  Brown  Robbins. 


SOME  iakmkks  think  that  they  can- 
not spare  a  single  day  from  their  work 
during  the  summer  time.  We  do  not 
believe  there  was  ever  a  farmer  who 
lost  anything  by  taking  a  day  off  and 
visiting  the  Kxperiment  Station,  the 
County  or  State  Fair,  or  the  Farmers' 
Institute.  The  successful  farmer  is 
using  more  brain  and  less  brawn. 


How  Terry  Used  His  Chances. 

Terry  Dempster  and  a  good  many  of 
he  other  boys  were  on  their  way  to 
school.  They  passed  the  first  fruit- 
stall  at  the  corner.  Terry  said  good 
morning  to  the  woman  who  kept  it. 
He  was  glad  Will  Mace  stopped  to  buy 
bananas,  because  he  liked  to  look  at 
her.  Her  eyes  and  her  hair  were  so 
black  and  her  cheeks  so  red,  and  she 
wore  such  big  gold  hoops  in  her  ears. 

She  gave  Will  the  bananas,  and  while 
he  was  putting  them  into  hi>  book-bag 
she  held  out  his  change.  Terry  took  it 
for  him.  One  of  the  pennies  he  shoved 
back  across  the  counter. 

"She  was  giving  you  a  cent  too  much," 
he  exclaimed  to  Will,  as  he  handed  him 
the  others. 

"  You  are  good  at  arithmetic,  sonny," 
said  Will.  "  A  penny  isn't  very  much 
of  a  mistake." 

"Not  if  yon  are  an  Italian,  anyway," 
agreed  Terry,  "  ahid  aren't  used  to 
changing  money  in  English." 

A  4dg  red  apple  bad  rolled  off  the  stall 
and  along  the  street  until  it  had  turned 
the  corner.  Terry  picked  it  up  and  ran 
back  with  it. 

"You  might  have  taken  that  with 
you,"  said  Will.  "Nobody  would  have 
seen." 

Terry  laughed.  He  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  Will  expected  any  other 
answer. 

Two  or  three  days  later  Terry  was 
playing  croquet  at  recess.  The  game 
was  getting  very  exciting.  Terry's 
ball  was  in  a  bad  position. 

"  You  can  move  it  out  from  the 
hedge,  Terry,  said  one  of  the  l>oys  who 
was  looking  on.  "Wait.  Let  me  show 
you." 

"  Not  so  far  as  that  I  cannot,"  cried 
Terry.    "  That  is  very  far  !" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  said  the  big 
boy,  easily.  "  You're  all  right  now. 
Go  ahead." 

"  It's  more  than  a  mallet's  length," 
said  Terry,  measuring.  "  I  was  sure  it 
was." 

He  moved  the  ball  back  six  inches  and 
tried  for  his  wicket.  He  missed  it. 
He  lost  the  game. 

"Isn't  it  a  pity,"  said  the  big  boy, 
"  that  you  can't  cheat  a  little  at  croquet 
just  for  sport?" 

"1  don't  think  it  is,"  sit  id  Teddy. 
"It  wouldn't  Ik*  any  fun  if  it  wasn't 
fair." 

"Don't  you  like  to  win  ?" 

"Yes,  when  it's  real,"  said  Terry. 

One  day  when  school  was  out,  Terry 
had  got  almost  to  the  corner  where  the 
fruitstand  was.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
short  in  dismay. 

"Oh,  dear  !  I'll  have  to  go  back  !  I 
left  my  copy-book.  Miss  Stone  said  I 
was  to  copy  over  at  home  the  page  I 
blotted  so  much." 

"Tell  her  you  forgot  it,"  said  Bobby 
Price. 

"  Rut  only  for  half  a  block,"  said 
Terry.  "That  wouldn't  satisfy  her,  I 
guess." 

"  I  guess  not,"  .said  Bobby,  and  he 
didn't  say  another  word. 

The  weeks  and  months  went  by  until 
the  first  school  term  was  over  and  the 
second  had  begun.  One  Saturday  after- 
noon Mrs.  Dempster  came  home  from 
down  town  and  hunted  through  the 
house  for  Terry. 

"  What  do  you  think  Miss  Stone  told 
me  ?" 

"  What?"  asked  Terry,  who  regarded 
Miss  Stone  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
delightful  young  lady  in  the  town. 

"  She  said  she  liked  to  have  my  boy 
for  a  pupil.  She  thought  the  other  boys 
wrere  learning  from  him  to  be  more  hon- 
orable." 

"  I  guess  Miss  Stone  didn't  mean 
me,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  know  how  she 
could  have  meant  me,  because  I  can't 
remember  being  honorable  lH'fore  the 
other  boys.    Ihaven't  had  any  chance." 


A  man  can  start  out  any  day,  and, 
inside  of  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes, 
he  can  engage  a  woman  to  work  for 
him  at  nothing  a  week,  while  it  will 
take  two  weeks,  and  maybe  longer,  of 
solid  search  to  get  one  to  work  for  fair 
wages  and  board. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 


PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 


POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


California  and  Japan. 

If  we  are  bound  to  have  a  war 

And  we  fight  the  sassy  Japs, 
Why  can't  we  give  the  contract  to 

Those  California  chaps? 

They  seem  to  be  the  only  ones 
Who  are  raising  all  the  muss, 

While  all  the  other  commonwealths 
Don't  seem  to  care  a  cuss. 

They've  got  the  greatest  State  out  there 

On  ours  or  any  map, 
And  war  materials  in  heaps 

To  overcome  the  Japs. 

Take  prunes,  for  instance — just  that  one, 

Omitting  all  the  rest; 
In  prunes  the  Golden  State  may  put 

Her  valor  to  the  test. 

She  needn't  load  a  single  gun, 

But  arm  herself  with  spoons, 
And  seizing  all  invading  Japs 

Just  fill  them  full  of  prunes. 

Prunes,  California  conquering  prunes; 

Then  let  the  slogan  be, 
From  Sacramento  to  the  coast: 

In  prunes  is  victory  ! 

AFTERWARD. 
But  if  by  chance  the  prunes  run  short, 

And  Japs  should  get  the  drop, 
Resourceful  California  may 

Hand  them  her  lemon  crop. 

—  W.  J.  Lampton  in  N.  Y.  World. 


Musings  of  the  Gentle  Cynic. 


It's  always  the  under  dog  that  yells 
for  fair  play. 

The  man  who  nurses  a  grievance 
must  expect  it  to  grow. 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  his  opinion, 
even  the  weather  man. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  match  a 
sample  in  buying  experience. 

The  reason  the  average  man  is  often 
funnier  than  the  professional  humorist 
is  because  he  doesn't  have  to  be. 

Don't  tease  a  red  headed  girl  about 
her  hair.  She  might  get  even  by  mar- 
rying you. 

It  isn't  polite  to  ask  the  cost  anything 
you  admire,  especially  a  woman's  com- 
plexion. 

The  woman  who  believes  all  men  are 
alike  is  apt  to  be  fooled  with  "something 
just  as  good." 

Some  women  have  such  a  passion  for 
hard  wood  in  their  homes  that  even 
their  husbands  are  blockheads. 

Many  an  innocent  picture  has  been 
framed  in  gilt. 

The  man  who  wins  always  feels  that 
the  right  will  triumph. 

The  minute  a  man  begins  to  feel  that 
he  is  popular  he  becomes  a  bore. 

Don't  try  to  convince  the  mother  of 
a  first  baby  that  we  are  all  born  equal. 

The  man  that  mixes  in  another's 
family  quarrels  is  like  the  one  that  gets 
under  to  sympathize  with  the  trip  ham- 
mer.— New  York  Times. 


Insect  Bites. 

Of  the  numerous  insects  there  are  only 
about  twenty-five  which  bite  the  human 
race.  Among  these  the  mosquito  is  the 
most  universal,  being  found  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  He 
may  be  driven  away  by  almost  any 
strong  smelling  cologne  and  penny- 
royal. Mix  one  drachm  of  pennyroyal 
with  an  ounce  of  cologne  and  put  on  face 
and  hands.  Menthol  and  alcohol  will 
relieve  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  gnats. 
Plain  wheat  flour  or  raw  onion  juice 
are  among  the  best  home  remedies.  A 
tablespoon  of  vinegar  and  a  tablespoon 
of  vinegar  mixed  with  the  white  of  an 
<egg  will  keep  off  red  bugs.  Plain  vin- 
egar or  a  strong  solution  of  soda  will  re- 
lieve the  bites.  Mud  worked  up  with 
vinegar  will  relieve  bee  stings.  Some- 
times numerous  bites  produce  fever. 
There  is  no  danger.  Live  simply  and 
the  bites  will  soon  subside. 


The  widow's  cruse  of  oil  and  barrel  of 
meal  increased  as  she  distributed  them; 
and  a  Christian's  sunshine  and  happi- 
ness, faith  and  hope,  will  be  invigorated 
and  multiplied  in  proportion  as  he  tries 
to  make  others  hopeful,  trustful  and 
happy. — John  Cumming. 


Summer  Drinks. 


Lime  Sherbet.  —  Squeeze  the  juice 
from  four  lemons,  add  a  cupful  of  rasp- 
berry vinegar,  two  cupfuls  of  pulverized 
sugar  and  one-half  a  cupful  of  grated 
cocoanut.  Cover  and  place  on  the  ice 
for  two  hours,  then  gradually  pour  over 
it  one  cup  of  iced  tea,  add  three  sliced 
oranges — peeled — and  the  stiffly  whipped 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Prepare  a  lime 
syrup  by  boiling  two  quarts  of  water 
with  one  quart  of  sugar  for  20  minutes; 
add  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  four 
limes  just  before  removing  from  the  fire. 
When  thoroughly  chilled,  add  to  the 
rest  of  the  mixture. 

Mint  Sherbet.— This  is  a  delicious 
ice  for  an  evening  refection.  Macerate 
the  leaves  of  a  bunch  of  freshly  gathered 
mint,  adding  afterward  the  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Cover  this  and  let  it  stand  for 
about  15  minutes.  Set  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar  and  one  pint  of  water  in  a  porce- 
lain kettle  on  the  range.  Stir  until  the 
sugar  dissolves  and  then  cook  until  the 
sugar  threads;  then  remove  from  the 
fire.  Add  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  orange 
juice  and  the  prepared  lemon.  When 
cold,  strain;  add  curacoa,  or  any  pre- 
ferred liquor,  to  taste;  freeze;  serve  in 
tall  glasses. 

A  Delicious  Picnic  Beverage. — 
Boil  together  two  quarts  of  water  with 
two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  the  grated  yellow 
rind  of  six  lemons  and  the  juice  of  12. 
Remove  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  the 
sugar  is  dissolved,  and  when  cool  add 
one  pound  of  seeded  and  chopped  rais- 
ins, a  few  finely  minced  figs,  one  half  of 
the  quantity  of  the  raisins  and  six  quarts 
of  water.  Let  the  beverage  stand  for 
four  days  in  an  ice-cold  place,  occasion- 
ally stirring  it.  Strain  into  bottles  and 
cork  tightly.  Keep  in  a  cold  place.  If 
served  at  home  for  refreshments,  the 
glass  of  '  coolness '  may  be  topped  with 
foam,  using  either  the  whipped  white  of 
egg  sweatened,  or  whipped  cream.- 

Fkcit  Punch  With  Oixgek. — Mix- 
together  in  a  large  bowl  one  pared  and 
sliced  cucumber,  two  oranges  and  three 
lemons.  Sprinkle  with  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  the 
syrup  from  preserved  ginger.  Make  a 
sugar  and  water  syrup,  boiling  it  down 
until  quite  thick;  add  one  cupful  of  it  to 
the  mixture,  and  pour  in  two  quarts  of 
ginger  ale.  In  the  glass  punch-bowl 
place  a  block  of  crystal-clear  ice.  Pour 
over  it  the  effervescing  punch  and  serve 
at  once.  On  top  of  the  bunch  in  the 
bowl  float  thin  slices  of  the  preserved 
ginger  and  candied  cherries  cut  in 
halves. 

Fruit  Shake.-MIx  together  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon,  one  tablespoonful  each 
of  lime  and  pineapple  juice,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  two  of  shaved 
ice.  Fill  up  the  glass  with  rich  milk, 
place  on  it  a  tight  cover  and  shake  until 
the  beverage  is  light  and  foamy.  A 
large  goblet  is  better  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  ordinary  sherbet  glasses, 
and  fill  only  to  within  two  inches  of  the 
top;  this  will  leave  room  for  the  foam  to 
rise.  It  should  be  quaffed  at  once,  as 
you  would  a  drink  of  soda  water. 

Orange  Sherbet. — To  one  cupful  of 
orange  juice  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  add  one  cupful  of  sugar. 
To  one  quart  of  new,  rich  milk  add  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  freeze. 
When  half  frozen  add  the  orange  juice 
and  finish  freezing.  Decorate  with  car- 
pels of  orange  before  serving. 

Currant  Sherbet. — Boil  one  pint 
of  currant  juice,  one  pint  of  water  and 
one  pint  of  sugar  together,  skim  thor- 
oughly, and  pour  it  while  hot  over  two 
eggs  which  have  previously  been  beaten 
very  light.  Beat  all  well  together  and, 
when  cool,  freeze. 


"Thy  will  be  done"  is  the  sum  of 
all  true  worship  and  right  prayer.  The 
rest  is  aside  from  the  divine  purpose, 
and,  could  it  be  realized,  would  make 
the  world  a  chaos  or  a  desert.  We 
would  not  love  the  flowers  if  it  were 
always  spring,  and  our  pleasures  would 
pall,  did  not  pain  and  loss  come  to  teach 
us  their  worth. — F.  S.  Spaulding. 


All  Made  in  America. 


An  amusing  paragraph  recently  ap- 
peared in  an  Italian  paper  published  at 
Florence,  Italy,  setting  forth  the  popu- 
larity of  American  goods  in  England 
and  the  degree  in  which  Englishmen 
generally  depend  upon  this  country  for 
many  of  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  paragraph,  in 
translation,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Englishman  in  easy  circum- 
stances, on  rising  in  the  morning, 
shaves  himself  with  American  soap, 
with  a  safety  razor  of  Yankee  make. 
He  puts  on  North  Carolina  stockings 
and  shoes  from  Boston,  and  throws  over 
his  shoulders  suspenders  from  Connecti- 
cut. Into  his  pocket  he  puts  a  Waltham 
or  Waterbury  watch,  and  sits  down  to 
his  dejeuner.  He  congratulates  his  wife 
on  a  corset  from  Illinois  and  a  bodice 
that  comes  from  Massachusetts.  He 
eats  bread  made  from  flour  ground  in 
the  mills  of  the  Oreat  Lakes.  He  cats 
bacon  from  Kansas  City  and  oysters 
from  Baltimore,  while  his  wife  cuts  a 
beef  tongue  from  Chicago.  While  eat- 
ing his  luncheon  he  reads  his  paper 
printed  by  an  American  machine  on 
American  paper  with  American  ink, 
and  edited  by  some  lively  journalist 
from  New  York. 


Poisoned  Ice  Cream. 


Every  summer  stories  are  told  of  the 
mysterious  and  distressing  illness  which 
overtakes  those  who  partake  of  ice 
cream  provided  for  a  picnic  or  other 
festal  occasion.  Two  or  three  such  in- 
cidents have  been  reported  within  the 
last  few  days.  Very  often  the  suspicion 
is  excited  that  the  milk  or  cream  used 
in  preparing  this  delicacy  has  become 
contaminated  with  disease  germs  or 
mineral  poison.  Those  opinions  are 
usually  incorrect,  but  a  form  of  poison- 
ing is  now  recognized  which  is  quite  as 
mischievous.  A  substance  called  pto- 
maines is  sometimes  produced  in  milk 
which  is  not  properly  cooled.  Its  pres- 
ence is  not  indicated  by  any  change  in 
flavor,  though  it  is  probable  that  some- 
thing resembling  decomposition  takes 
place.  The  same  is  true  of  meat  and 
fish  which  are  not  promptly  put  in  a 
cool  place  at  this  season. 


Mustard  Plaster. 


Take  a  piece  of  old  muslin  and  one- 
half  of  it  spread  with  lard,  sprinkle  well 
with  dry  mustard  and  fold  the  other 
half  over  it.  On  the  dry  side,  drop  a 
drop  or  two  of  turpentine  and  put  the 
side  that  has  the  lard  on  it  next  to  you. 
Put  on  cold.  This  will  not  burn  or 
blister,  but  will  often  give  relief  to  a 
sore  throat  or  lungs.  It  is  good  for 
breaking  up  a  cold. 


Kitchen  floors  painted  with  boiled 
linseed  oil  are  very  easily  cleaned. 


Chaff. 

Hannibal  Hamlin  once  won  a  case, 
suing  the  city  of  Bangor  for  $1,000  for 
an  Englishman  who  had  stepped  in  a 
hole  on  the  sidewalk  and  broken  his 
leg.  The  city  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  with  the  same  decision.  After 
settling  the  claim,  Hamlin  sent  for  his 
client  and  gave  him  $1.  "  What's 
this?"  asked  the  Englishman.  "That's 
your  damages  after  taking  out  my  fee, 
the  cost  of  appeal,  and  other  expenses." 
The  Englishman  looked  at  the  dollar 
and  then  at  Hamlin.  "  What's  the 
matter  with  this?"  he  said.  "Is  it 
bad?" 

A  Syllabic  Slip.— Dr.  Carpenter  was 
noted  for  the  quickness  of  his  wit,  and 
it  was  a  common  saying  in  the  town  in 
which  he  lived  that  he  always  had  an 
answer  ready  when  it  was  required. 
He  was  once  introduced  as  "  Dr.  Car- 
ter." Immediately  his  friend  saw  his 
error,  and  corrected  himself.  "  Never 
mind,"  said  the  doctor;  "  it's  only  a 
slip  of  the  pen." 

"My  work,"  remarked  the  bald- 
headed  dentist,  "is  so  painless  that  my 
patients  often  fall  asleep  in  the  chair 
while  I  am  operating."  "Hum!  That's 
nothing,"  retorted  his  rival.  "My  pa- 
tients nearly  all  insist  on  having  their 
pictures  taken  while  I  am  at  work,  in 
order  to  catch  the  expression  of  delight 
on  their  faces." 

"Maud,  can't  you  play  tenuis  with- 
out all  that  noise?"  "Now,  how  do 
you  suppose  we  are  going  to  play  tennis 
without  raising  a  racket?" 


Bill  Nye  Wanted  to  Sell  His  Cow. 

Bill  Nye,  the  humorist,  once  had  a 
cow  to  sell  and  advertised  her  as  follows: 
"Owing  to  my  ill  health,  I  will  sell  at 
my  residence,  in  township  nineteen, 
range  eighteen,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment's survey,  one  plush  raspberry 
cow,  aged  eight  years.  She  is  of  un- 
doubted courage  and  gives  milk  fre- 
quently: To  a  man  who  does  not  fear 
death  in  any  form  she  would  be  a  great 
boon.  She  is  very  much  attached  to 
her  present  home  with  a  stay  chain,  but 
she  will  be  sold  to  anyone  who  will  agree 
to  treat  her  right.  '  She  is  one-fourth 
Shorthorn  and  three-fourths  hyena.  I 
will  also  throw  in  a  double-barreled 
shotgun,  which  goes  with  her.  In  May 
She  usually  goes  away  for  a  week  or  two 
and  returns  with  a  tall,  red  calf,  with 
wabbly  legs.  Her  name  is  Rose.  I 
would  rather  sell  to  a  non-resident." 


In  every  pain  there  is  folded  the  seed 
of  a  blessing — we  should  make  sure  that 
the  seed  shall  have  opportunity  to 
grow,  and  that  we  may  gather  its  fruit. 
In  every  tear  a  rainbow  hides,  but  only 
when  the  sunshine  falls  upon  the  crystal 
drop  is  the  splendor  revealed.— F.  R. 
Miller. 
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Because  You 

Need 
The  Money 

It's  your  business  and  if  you  don't 
attend  to  it,  who  will?    You  cannot  i 
afford  to  keep  cowa  for  fun.  That  isn't  J 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn't  1 
necessary.    There  is  money  in  cow  " 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be- 
sides there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


Tou  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa- 
rator because  it  will  make  money  Tor  , 
I  you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  itineansall  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  aee  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you    like   our   book  j 
"Business  Dairying'**  and  our  catalog 
B.  131  both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Facts  About  the  State  Fair. 

In  an  early  circular  the  State  Fair 
management  announced  that,  The  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  and  Western  Stock 
Show  will  open  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 7th,  and  continue  until  and  includ- 
ing Saturday,  September  14th. 

The  agricultural  horticultural,  for- 
estry, mining,  and  mechanical  section 
of  the  California  State  Fair  will  open 
Monday,  September  2d,  simultaneously 
with  the  Irrigation  Congress  and  the 
Irrigated  Products  Exposition,  and  will 
continue  until  Saturday,  September 
1  1th. 

Saturday,  September  7th,  will  mark 
the  close  of  the  National  I  nigation  Con- 
gress and  the  formal  opening  of  the 
State  Fair  will  be  celebrated  by  a  grand 
Irrigation  parade  and  other  demonstra- 
tions, making  it  a  day  of  general  jubil- 
ation. 

Those  planning  the  parade  declare  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  striking  specta- 
cles ever  attempted  in  the  West.  They 
boast  that  it  will  rival  in  point  of  splen- 
dor the  celebrated  Mardi  Gras  and 
Veiled  Prophet  shows  of  New  Orleans 
and  Saint  Louis.  The  history  of  irri- 
gation from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs 
down  to  the  present  time  will  be  por- 
trayed in  a  series  of  huge  floats.  Alle- 
gorical figures  representing  the  subject 
through  all  stages  of  human  progress, 
from  the  very  dawn  of  civilization  in 
the  cradle  lands  of  the  race  in  the  Ori- 
ent, will  be  groujK-d  in  tableaux.  This 
display  is  but  one  of  many  attractive 
features  of  the  festivities  being  arranged 
for  the  entertainment  of  Sacramento's 
visitors. 

The  Irrigation  spectacle  will  be  in 
line  with  the  magnificent  display  of  Ir- 
rigation and  Forestry  products  in  the 
Interstate  Exposition.  For  no  similar 
event  in  the  United  States  has  there 
been  hung  up  a  bigger  aggregation  Of 
costly  gold  and  silver  trophies  and  val- 
uable prizes  for  collective  and  individ- 
ual exhibits. 


A  Chicken  Story. 

Cleveland,  June  I. — The  citizens  of 
Conneaut,  O.,  are  wrought  up  over  a 
phenomenal  hen,  which  various  persons 
say  has  laid  an  egg  with  several  words 
printed  in  newspaper  type  on  the  inside 
of  the  shell.  The  hen  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Vera  Benjamin.  She  was  shelling  a 
hard-boiled  egg  when  she  read  "$2 
Weekly  American  "  clearly  printed. 

Now  this  is  entirely  reasonable,  Dr. 


Martin  Frederich,  City  Health  Officer, 
thinks.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  .Munich  at  a  time  when  the  psycho- 
logical factor  in  heredity  was  being 
examined  minutely.  It  was  shown  that 
characteristics  in  the  surroundings  of  a 
woman  about  to  become  a  mother  were 
reflected  in  her  child. 

"I  don't  (are  to  say  absolutely  that 
the  Conneaut  hen  would  be  apt  to  take 
a  mental  impression  from  a  scrap  of 
paper  in  her  nest  and  transfer  it  to  the 
inside  of  the  egg  shell  she  laid,"  said 
Dr.  Frederich,  "but  that  very  process 
might  have  been  followed." 

A  veracious  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Benja- 
min swears  he  heard  a  rooster  crow 
"  Extra  "  about  the  time  the  egg  was 
laid. 


The  Dairy. 


The  Course  of  Butter  Prices. 


The  following  interesting  figures  are 
taken  from  an  account  of  butter  fat  val- 
ues in  the  Ferndale  Enterprise  by  H.  H. 
Harbers,  of  the  Grizzly  Bluff  Creamery, 
one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  county. 
It  shows  the  year  in  which  the  highest 
and  lowest  price  paid  for  fat  in  each 
month  in  the  year  occurred  in  thirteen 
years : 

Highest.  Lowest. 
January   1907  42%c.       1896  20  c. 

February  1907  :«  c.  1KI5  16  c. 

March    1907  KHAb.  1890  14  c. 

April    1907  24!4c.  1895  Iljfc. 

May    1903  25'  c.  1895  11  c. 

June    1903  25V-  1!<i,5  1;1V- 

July                   ...  1908  ■Kc.  1895  15  C. 

August.....    1906  29   e.  1896  20  <•. 

September   3 times 30' ..r.  1895  20J£c. 

October   1906  M%c.  1895  ajjc. 

November   1906  35' .jc.       {  1894  }  22  c< 

December   1906  36  c.       1894  22  e. 

Commenting  on  these  figures  and  the 
general  state  of  the  butter  trade,  the 
Pacific  Dairy  Review  says:  Now  that 
the  dairy  season  on  the  coast  has  passed 
the  point  of  highest  production,  it  be- 
comes plain  that  the  year  1907  is  to  be 
a  record-brea ker  in  the  way  of  prices. 
Not  since  the  era  of  creamery  butter 
making  on  the  coast  has  been  inaug- 
urated have  such  prices  been  paid  to 
farmers  for  the  product  of  their  cows  as 
has  been  the  case  during  the  six  months 
of  the  present  year  that  have  just  passed, 
and  with  less  than  the  normal  amount 
of  the  flush  season's  surplus  in  cold 
storage  and  unusually  high  markets  in 
the  East,  the  other  six  mouths  of  the 
year  hold  out  a  rich  harvest  of  cash  for 
the  cow-keeper  for  his  work  in  this  most 
favored  of  all  recent  years.  April  and 
May  are  the  months  of  highest  produc- 
tion on  the  coast.  Eleven  years  ago,  in 
185)5,  creameries  in  Humboldt  county, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  Ferndale 
Enterprise  by  one  of  the  leading  cream- 
ery managers  in  the  county,  paid  11c. 
for  butter  fat  for  May  and  1 1 U:  for 
April.  For  fat  in  April  of  this  year 
24 3 c.  was  paid  and  for  Miay  25c.  These 
figures  show  the  high  and  low  '  water 
marks '  in  the  history  of  the  creamery 
business  of  California.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  butter  in  the 
State  has  just  about  doubled  in  the  1 1 
years  in  which  the  April  and  May  price 
went  from  11c.  to  25c,  the  showing  is 
the  more  remarkable  and  demonstrates 
the  extent  to  which  butter  consumption 
is  dependent  upon  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country. 


Holstein-Friesian  Transfers. 


Mr.  F.  L.  Houghton,  Battleboro,  Vt., 
Secretary  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asso- 
ciation, sends  us-the  following  transfers 
of  registered  stock  in  California  : 

Cows.— Bonitette  of  Riverside,  Chas. 
D.  Pierce  to  J.  H.  Kaufman,  Newman. 
De  Natsey  Baker,  Chas.  D.  Pierce  to 
J.  H.  Kaufman,  Newman. 

Bulls.  —  Prince  Orleans  Longfield, 
A.  C.  Demerit  &  Son  to  Iceland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  Stanford  University. 
Sir  Josephine  Abbekerk  * ierben,  J.  H. 
Williams  to  California  Hot  Springs  Co., 
Hot  Springs. 
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DC  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


will  enable  you  to  get  the  greatest  results  from  your  cows. 
A  20™  CENTUBY  BABCOCK  TESTER  and  an  IDEAL 
MILK   SCALE  will  indicate  just  what  each  cow  is  doing,  and  inform 
you    what   returns  you  should    receive  from    the    creamery.  Some 
cows  are  profitable,  others  are  not.       Get  rid  of  the  poor 
ones  and  buy  good  ones.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  sis.,  s.  P. 
107  First  St..         123  N  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angele 

10 1 7  Post  St..  Seattle 


Fruit  Marketing. 


What  Is  the  Matter  With  California 
Pomelos  ? 


A  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Fruit 
World  writes  after  several  years  of  close 
observation,  which  have  proved  con- 
clusively to  him  that  there  are  several 
reasons  for  sudden  lack  of  demand  at 
certain  seasons  for  grapefruit,  which 
results  disastrously  to  California 
shippers.    He  says: 

First — The  consumption  of  grapefruit 
is  undoubtedly  confined  to  the  well-to- 
do  class,  and  I  think  a  careful  canvass 
of  the  retail  fruit  men  throughout  the 
country  would  prove  that  but  very  few 
are  sold  to  the  ordinary  working  class 
of  people.  The  market  starts  in  with 
Florida  grapefruit  at  high  prices,  and. 
although  there  are  times  when  prices 
are  low  and  within  reach  of  this  class 
referred  to,  the  retailer  does  not  as  a 
rule  reduce  his  prices,  but  keeps  them 
up  to  a  prohibitive  point. 

Since  the  freeze  of  18!)5  in  Florida  the 
supply  of  grapefruit  from  that  source 
has  for  only  an  occasional  period  during 
the  season  beeu  excessive,  and  for  the 
past  two  seasons  heavy  freezes  in  Florida 
have  suddenly  shut  off  the  supply  at  a 
time  when  the  lower  prices  were  caus- 
ing it  to  be  more  widely  distributed, 
causing  a  speculative  demand  and  high 
prices  to  be  obtained  for  fruit  which 
was  already  picked  or  in  transit.  But 
tii  is  anticipated  advance  does  not  always 
materialize,  because  more  or  less  of  the 
frosted  fruit  is  usually  sold  to  consumers 
who,  after  finding  it  dry  and  spongy, 
stop  their  purchases  and  cannot  he  in- 
duced to  buy  even  that  fruit  which  is 
recommended  as  O.  K.  About  this 
time  the  California  shipper,  hearing  re- 
ports of  the  freeze  in  Florida,  conies 
into  the  field  with  his  product  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  sufficiently  matured  to 
be  of  good  quality.  In  most  cases  the 
fruit  is  not  carefully  selected — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  being  packed  in  the 
same  box  together.  Realizing  the 
shortness  of  the  supply,  the  Eastern 
jobl>er  buys  a  few  lots  at  auction  and 
puts  '.t  out  to  his  trade,  with  unsatis- 
factory results  which  again  cause  a  lack 
of  demand  and  a  slump  in  prices.  A 
few  shipi>ers,  however,  are  wise  enough 
to  continue  shipments  in  small  lots. 
The  quality  improves  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, and  with  the  improvement  in 
quality  conies  a  great  demand,  and  we 
see  as  we  did  during  the  first  part  of 
June  a  sudden  advance  in  prices.  Then 
every  man  in  California  who  has  grape- 
fruit* to  sell  commences  to  ship.  These 
heavy  shipments  arrive  here  during  the 
height  of  the  strawberry  season  when 
they  are  selling  very  cheap  and  every- 
body is  serving  them  as  breakfast  food, 
and,  as  grapefruit  is  essentially  a  break- 
fast food  fruit,  it  naturally  meets  with 
severe  competition.  The  demand  again 
tlrops  off  and  we  see,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  another  bad  slump.  But  straw- 
berries are  usually  cleaned  up  by  the 
middle  of  July;  and  although  there  are 


plenty  of  cantaloupes  in  the  market, 
and  this  is  another  breakfast  food  which 
also  competes  with  grapefruit,  there  are 
many  who  are  not  particularly  fond  of 
cantaloupes  or  perhaps  get  tired  of 
them,  and  they  turn  back  to  grapefruit 
as  a  substitute,  again  increasing  the 
demand.  I  predict  that  the  low  prices 
which  have  ruled  on  grapefruit  for  the 
past  two  weeks  will  again  put  it  into 
consumption,  and  we  shall  see  a  steady 
rise  from  this  time  on  until  the  market 
reaches  $5  to  $0  per  box. 

Thk  Fruit  Cannot  Bk  Held. — No 
doubt  the  average  grower  immediately 
says,  "  Why  don't  receivers  put  this 
fruit  into  cold  storage  and  hold  it  for 
this  demand?"  But  the  Eastern  re- 
ceivers have  learned  by  bitter  experi- 
ence that  they  cannot  carry  grapefruit 
in  cold  storage  successfully,  as,  in  order 
to  do  so,  the  temperature  must  be  cold 
enough  to  prevent  decay,  but  not  too 
cold,  and  the  cold  storage  warehouses 
will  not  reserve  a  special  room  at  a 
certain  temperature  unless  they  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it  to  warrant  their 
doing  so.  The  result  is  that  grapefruit 
is  put  in  with  other  fruits  where  the 
temperature  has  to  be  kept  down  nearly 
to  freezing  point,  which  is  so  cold  that 
it  spots  the  grapefruit,  making  it  un- 
salable, as,  immediately  upon  being 
taken  out,  these  spots  eat  into  the  fruit 
and  cause  the  worst  kind  of  decay. 
Even  if  it  is  sold  before  these  spots  eat 
through  theskin,  it  is  very  unattractive, 
and  the  class  of  people  who  use  the  bulk 
of  the  graiK-fruit  do  not  like  to  serve 
such  unattractive  looking  fruit. 

Wb  \t<'\\  BE  DONE?— At  this  point 
you  will  no  doubt  wish  to  inquire  what 
is  the  solution  of  the  proposition  in 
order  to  make  the  grapefruit  business 
profitable.  In  our  opinion  there  is  but 
one  solution,  and  that  is— first,  do  not 
ship  too  early.  Wait  until  the  Florida 
grapefruit  is  entirely  out  of  the  market, 
for  California  cannot  compete  with 
Florida  in  Eastern  markets  as  long  as 
the  Florida  is  available.  But  when  the 
fruit  has  reached  the  proper  state  of 
maturity,  start  small  shipments  and 
continue  small  but  regular  shipments 
throughout  the  season,  being  careful  to 
make  the  shipments  particularly  light 
during  the  strawberry  season  above 
mentioned,  also  being  particular  at  all 
times  to  grade  carefully,  remembering 
that  the  fancy  trade  demands  fancy  fruit 
and  that  they  set  the  price  on  the  whole. 
The  lower  grades  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  man  who  thinks  he  can 
hit  a  high  market  on  grapefruit  is  the 
one  who  generally  meets  with  disap- 
pointment. The  steady  consignor  who 
is  willing  to  take  the  average  of  the 
season  will,  in  our  opinion,  obtain 
prices  which  will  make  the  production 
of  grapefruit  profitable. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa  ;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation ;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well:  orchard  and  vine- 
yard; abundance  01  tire  wood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch — unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  dally.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIU,  Napa,  QaL 


August  3,  1907. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  8peedj,  and  Posltlre  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  acar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Apiary. 


Honey  Packing  and  the  Pure-Food 
%  Law. 

It  appears,  says  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture, that  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the 
General  Manager  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  asking  for  a 
ruling  on  certain  labels  and  the  labeling 
of  honey  in  general.  As  the  reply  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  we 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  here  : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  N.  E.  France — I  do  not  see  that  any 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  form  of  seal 
label  which  you  submit.  In  regard  to  the 
shipment  of  honey  without  label,  I  may 
say  that  you  do  not  violate  the  law  in  so 
doing  provided  it  is  pure  honey  and  not 
something  other  than  what  it  is  sold  for. 
If  the  honey  is  shipped  from  one  State  to 
another,  and  the  party  receiving  it  puts 
his  own  label  on  it  as  if  he  were  the  pro- 
ducer, he  violates  the  law  by  representing 
the  product  as  having  been  made  in  a 
State  different  from  that  of  its  actual  pro- 
duction. The  shipper,  however,  of  such 
honey  will  not  be  amenable  unless  he  is  a 
party  to  the  fraud,  and  benefits  thereby. 
The  law  does  not  require  a  label  to  be 
placed  upon  food  products,  but  does  re- 
quire that  if  one  is  used  it  must  be  a 
truthful  one.  Unlabeled  food  products 
are  covered  by  Section  8,  first  paragraph 
under  foods,  which  states  that  a  food  is 
misbranded  "If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name 
of  another  article."  Thus  honey  which  is 
pure  and  unlabeled,  sold  as  honey,  is 
wholly  within  the  protection  of  the  law  ; 
but  if  honey  be  adulterated  by  admixture 
with  glucose,  and  sold  as  honey,  then  the 
law  is  offended.  If  honey  which  is  pro- 
duced in  Wisconsin,  however,  is  sold  to  a 
dealer  in  Illinois,  and  the  dealer  in  Illi- 
nois places  upon  it  his  own  label  as  if  it 
were  produced  in  Illinois,  and  sells  it  in 
original  packages  in  Illinois,  or  repacks 
and  ships  in  interstate  commerce,  the  law 
is  offended,  because  a  false  statement  is 
made  respecting  the  State  in  which  it  is 
produced,  which  is  a  violation  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  Section  8  of  the  law.  You 
will  find  the  law  on  standards  of  purity 
of  honey  in  Circulars  19  and  21,  which  I 
enclose.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 

Upon  this  letter  Gleanings  comments 
as  follows  :  In  a  word,  the  Secretary 
says  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  label 
pure  honey;  but  if  a  label  is  used  it 
must  state  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on 
which  we  are  not  quite  clear.  We  have 
written  to  the  Secretary  for  information, 
and  as  soon  as  we  receive  his  reply  we 
will  place  the  same  before  our  readers. 

To  illustrate  the  point  of  uncertainty 
we  will  suppose  a  case.  Mr.  John  Jones, 
of  Blankton,  Ohio,  does  a  general  bot- 
tling business  in  pure  extracted  honey. 
The  labels  he  uses  on  all  the  bottles  read 
as  follows : 

"Pure  extracted  honey  put  up  by 
John  Jones,  Blankton,  O." 

We  will  suppose  that  the  honey  that 
John  Jones  produces  in  his  own  yard  is 
usually  a  blend  of  clover  and  bass  wood, 
and  that  his  own  apiaries  cannot  begin 
to  supply  the  bottling  trade,  so  that  he 
is  compelled  to  buy  largely,  and  make 
up  a  blend  of  pure  clover,  basswood, 
and  alfalfa.  The  basswood  may  one 
year  come  from   Wisconsin,   and  at 


another  time  it  may  come  from  Michi- 
gan ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  clover. 
His  alfalfa  may  one  year  be  produced  in 
Colorado,  and  at  another  time  in  Ne- 
vada. Now,  the  question  is,  would  he 
be  violating  the  national  pure-food  law 
if  he  makes  up  a  blend  of  these  three 
pure  honeys  and  sells  them  under  the 
label  given,  in  any  State  but  Ohio?  Or, 
to  put  the  question  in  another  way,  can 
John  Jones,  if  he  does  not  claim  to  pro- 
duce the  honey,  sell  his  labeled  goods 
in  any  State,  providing  the  claim  made 
is  that  the  honey  is  pure  and  is  "  put  up 
by  "  him  ?  We  are  in  doubt,  but  have 
written  the  Secretary  for  a  ruling  on 
this  point,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
his  reply  at  a  later  time. 

Should  it  not  be  permissible  to  make 
up  a  blend  of  pure  honey  from  three  or 
four  different  States,  then  honest  honey- 
bottlers — those  who  handle  nothing  but 
pure  honey — might  be  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position,  for  the  reason  that 
they  can  not  always  determine  from 
which  State  the  honey  is  produced, 
neither  can  they  beforehand,  when 
ordering  labels  for  the  season,  antici 
pate  from  what  State  the  stock  will 
come.  Bottlers  would  take  the  position, 
probably,  that  if  honey  be  guaranteed 
to  be  pure,  and  no  further  claim  than 
that  it  was  "  put  up  by"  a  responsible 
individual  or  firm,  there  would  be  no 
violation  of  the  national  law,  because 
no  wrong  or  misleading  statement  would 
be  made.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
he  cannot  say  "produced  by"  unless 
such  honey  bearing  such  labels  came 
from  his  own  bees. 


State  Lands  in  National  Forests. 

United  States  Forester  Gifford  Pinchot 
w  ishes  to  settle  permanently  the  trouble- 
some question  of  State  land  within  na 
tional  forests.  He  has  suggested  that 
Congress  be  asked  to  offer  two  plans  for 
the  States  which  have  school  lands 
within  national  forests  to  choose  from. 
One  plan  is  to  give  to  each  State  a  solid 
block  of  national  forest  land  in  exchange 
for  all  its  lands  surveyed  and  unsur- 
veyed  in  the  forests.  This  block  would 
be  approximately  equal  in  area  and 
value  to  the  lands  surrendered.  An  ex- 
ception would  be  made  of  sections  for 
which  indemnity  selection  has  already 
been  made  elsewhere.  Credit  would  of 
course  be  given  for  all  indemnity  selec- 
tions in  the  national  forests  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  sug- 
gested, this  solid  block  would  be  held  as 
a  State  forest  forever,  the  State  having 
right  to  sell  timber  from  it,  regulate, 
and,  if  it  wishes,  charge  for  grazing, 
rights  of  way,  water-power  sites,  the 
exploitation  of  mineral  lands,  and  all 
other  uses  of  its  forest.  This  would 
give  the  State  a  large  yearly  income  to 
be  used  for  school  purposes,  and,  if  it 
exercised  proper  care,  its  forests  would 
be  preserved  as  a  permanent  source  of 
income  from  water  power,  grass,  timber, 
and  other  resources. 

The  other  plan  provides  that  the  State 
give  up  jurisdiction  over  its  land  within 
the  national  forests,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn from  the  Government  a  yearly 
dividend  from  the  earnings  of  the 
forests.  The  amount  of  this  dividend 
would  depend  upon  the  ratio  which  its 
State  lands  bore  to  the  total  national 
forest  which  are  within  the  State. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  States, 
and  of  the  interests  of  the  national 
forests  as  well,  it  is  desirable  to  secure 
settlement  of  the  school  lands  question 
along  the  line  of  some  such  plan  as  one 
of  those  outlined  above.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  respective  rights  of 
the  States  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment are  in  some  cases  in  dispute,  and 
that  agreement  on  a  plan  like  this 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  fair  to  both 
sides.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for 
States  to  take  possession  of  school  lands 
until  after  the  Government  surveys  have 
been  made.    Under  the  decisions  which 
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govern  in  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands,  ordinarily  the  creation  of  a 
national  forest  prior  to  survey  extin- 
guishes the  rights  which  the  State  has 
to  the  school  land  sections  after  survey. 
Some  States,  however,  claim  that  in 
their  cases  the  statutes  which  give  them 
lands  for  school  or  other  purposes  are  so 
worded  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  land  as 
soon  as  surveyed,  even  though  it  is 
already  a  part  of  a  national  forest.  In 
the  absence  of  court  decisions,  this  must 
be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 

But  whether  or  not  the  States  are  in 
such  cases  entitled  to  these  lands,  either 
of  the  plans  suggested  would  be  greatly 
to  their  advantage.  Scattered  sections 
within  national  forests  are  of  course 
comparatively  undesirable  and  difficult 
to  make  good  use  of.  Although  Con- 
gress has  given  the  States  the  right  to 
make  indemnity  selections  for  school 
lands  within  national  forests,  they  are 
limited  to  the  open  public  land,  and 
in  most  cases  have  been  unable  to  find 
land  outside  the  national  forests  of  equal 
value  to  that  which  they  give  up.  They 
are,  therefore,  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween retaining  ownership  of  isolated 
sections  within  the  national  forests,  and 
consolidating  their  holdings  by  taking 
less  valuable  land  outside.  These  scat- 
tered sections  can  be  administered  to 
much  better  advantage  as  integral  parts 
of  the  national  forests  than  in  any  other 
way,  so  that  the  State  will  undoubtedly 
get  a  larger,  and  also  a  more  steady 
return  by  exchanging  its  title  to  these 
lands  for  a  right  to  a  proportional  share 
in  the  income  from  the  national  forest. 
The  Government  also  gains,  for  it  is  an 
advantage  to  have  such  interior  hold- 
ings eliminated. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  State  pre- 
fers to  exchange  for  a  solid  block  of 
national  forest  it  will  get  as  good  land 
as  it  gives  up,  on  which  it  will  go  into 
the  practice  of  forestry  on  its  own  ac- 
count. The  effect  of  this  ought  to  be  to 
bring  about  a  healthful  rivalry  between 
the  State-owned  and  the  national  forests. 
If  the  State  can  handle  its  forests  better 
in  the  long  run  than  the  Government 
is  able  to,  it  will  be  better  off  than 
under  the  first  plan.  It  will  be  the 
business  of  the  State  to  see  that  no 
mistakes  are  made,  but  that  a  revenue 
is  secured  in  perpetuity.  Yet  so  far  as 
steadiness  of  income  is  concerned,  the 
plan  of  sharing  in  the  receipts  from  the 
national  forests  will  always  be  likely  to 
have  the  advantage,  for  it  requires  a 
very  large  area  of  forest  to  be  able  to 
lumber  all  the  time. 

The  history  of  the  school  lands  in  the 
States  to  which  they  have  been  granted 
is  full  of  warning.  California,  for  ex- 
ample, has  little  to  show  for  the  vast 
area  granted  to  it,  the  value  of  which, 
if  carefully  administered,  would  have 
supported  the  schools  of  the  State  for- 
ever. A  short  period  of  poor  business 
administration  in  any  State  has  been 
sufficient  to  defraud  its  school  children 


of  some  of  their  rights  for  all  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  States,  like  Colo- 
rado, have  not  squandered  their  school 
lands  but  have  administered  them  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Government  made  these  gifts.  But  all 
the  States  which  have  school  lauds 
within  the  national  forests  would  be 
benefited  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

Under  either  of  the  proposed  plans 
the  States  would  be  given  more  than 
they  could  possibly  obtain  under  present 
conditions.  The  possibility  of  long  and 
expensive  litigation  would  be  avoided 
and  the  States  would  be  assured  a  steady 
income  for  the  use  of  schools  and  other 
public  purposes.  By  the  first  plan  the 
State  would  receive  what  it  might 
otherwise  wait  years  for,  and  what  it 
might  possibly  never  receive.  And  it 
would  get  the  land  all  in  one  body. 
Under  the  second  plan  the  income  would 
be  perpetual  and  steady.  Those  who 
desire  to  use  the  State  lands  for  these 
purposes  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  receive  this  income.  It  is  believed 
that  no  better  investment  could  be 
made.  Rapid  and  wasteful  exploitation 
of  the  State  lands  by  private  interests ' 
for  their  own  benefit  will  not  be  possible. 
The  immense  tracts  of  lands  embraced 
in  the  national  forests  will  grow  more 
timber  each  year  as  improved  methods 
of  handling  them  are  applied  and  the 
value  of  the  timber  and  other  products 
of  the  forest  is  constantly  increasing. 
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Notes  on  Smoke  Suits. 

Within  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  smelters  in  the 
I'nited  States  have  heen  liarassed  hy  suits  for  damage 
and  injunctions  to  restrain  them  from  discharging  into 
the  atmosphere  sulphur  and  arsenic  fumes.  In  these 
suits  the  demand  for  the  injunction  to  restrain  is  the 
(/rand  coup  -/<>  canon.  A  judgment  for  damages,  if 
assessed  by  a  court,  would,  relatively  to  the  importance 
of  the  smelting  interest,  be  of  trifling  moment.  The 
injunction  to  restrain  is,  because  of  there  being  no  prac- 
tical means  known  to  science  for  the  condensation  of  the 
sulphur  fumes,  of  very  serious  moment,  and  would,  if 
issued,  mean  the  closing  of  the  smelter. 

The  damage  caused  by  the  sulphur  fumes  whether 
slight  or  serious  is,  if  any,  obvious  to  all  observers  by  its 
effect  on  vegetation  and  is  readily  capable  of  proof. 
Sulphur  fumes  damage  only  vegetation.  The  damage 
from  arsenic  and  lead  is  less  obvious  to  the  eye.  Vege- 
tation is  not  affected,  but  herbage  on  which  smelter  flue- 
dust  containing  arsenic  and  lead  or  the  condensed  vapor 
ofarsenious  acid  have  settled,  is  cumulatively  poisonous 
to  stock.  That  damage  has  been  caused  to  stock  by 
metallic  poison  is  less  obvious  to  the  eye  than  that  of  the 
damage  by  sulphur  acids  to  vegetation.  It  would  have 
to  be  proved  by  analysis  of  certain  organs  of  the  dead 
animals  and  other  evidence.  It  is  possible  to  diminish 
(by  condensation,  cooling,  and  filtering)  the  metallic 
poisons,  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  remove  the  sulphur 
dioxide,  which  is  not  condensible  by  the  foregoing 
mechanical  means. 

Cases  of  damage  by  smelter  fumes  vary  therefore  from 
the  extreme  of  all  sulphur  and  no  metallic  poison  when 
the  loss  is  vegetable,  to  those  of  little  sulphur  and  much 
metallic  poison  when  the  vegetation  flourishes,  but  the 
stock  feeding  upon  it  is  more  or  less  affected. 

The  party  bringing  suit  against  smelters  for  damage 
says,  like  .Sir.  Dooley:  "1  don't  care  who  makes  the 
laws,  so  long  as  I  can  make  the  injunctions."  "  Injunc- 
tion or  your  purse"  is  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
Many  weak  people  might  be  disposed  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunist course  and  settle  for  a  sum  stiff  in  itself  but  totally 
insignificant  compared  with  the  loss  that  would  result 
from  a  cessation  of  the  smelter  operation.  The  majority 
knows  that  such  a  settlement  with  a  spy  would  only  lx? 
to  invite  attack  from  the  following  batallions,  so  they 
defend  the  suit. 

Under  the  old  common  law  there  is  no  defence  to  a 
suit  for  proved  nuisance.  It  must  be  stopped  and  an 
injunction  must  issue,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quences to  the  defendant,  or  how  insignificant  the  injury. 
In  these  days  there  are  many  public  enterprises  and 
others  of  public  importance  that  necessarily  cause  some 
•nuisance  or  annoyance  and  the  principle  of  the  great 
benefit  has  therefore  been  invoked  and  very  generally 
admitted. 

A  railway  passing  by  a  stable  may  by  vibration  and 
other  nuisance  cause  nervous  prostration  to  a  cow  therein. 
The  owner  of  the  cow  may  demand  the  cessation  of  the 
nuisance  and  technically  relief  must  l>e  granted  to  him. 
But  since  the  damage  to  the  public  generally  would  be 
enormous  by  stopping  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  and 
as  the  value  of  the  cow  is  small  and  can  be  compensated 
for  the  grounds  set  up  by  its  owner,  that  the  damage  is 
"  irreparable"  would  not  be  nowadays  admitted  and  he 
would  be  given  compensation  and  told  to  hold  his  peace. 

Smelting  is  a  lawful  industry  and  therefore  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  like  similar  indus- 
tries, it  must  be  carried  on  in  suitable  localities.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  a  glue  works  planting  itself  on  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  and  such  works  would  be  quickly 
enjoined.  In  cities  there  are  generally  districts  where 
such  industries  can  be  carried  on  and  the  nuisance 
depends  very  much  upon  its  situation. 

Thus  there  are  two  big  principles  invoked  by  those 
defending  smoke  suits.  The  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number,  ami  the  choice  of  a  suitable  site  for  the 
smelter.  It  is  doubtful  if  today  any  court  would  grant 
an  injunction  without  weighing  these  two  considerations 
in  defence. 

We  have  seen  that  recently  in  Utah  the  court  would 
not  admit  that  the  locality  chosen  by  the  smelters  there 
was  one  suitable  for  such  industry.  The  principle  of  the 
greater  benefit  appears  generally  admitted.  Therefore 
there  are  judges  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  maxim  "Sic 
nli  if  (no  ill  nliiinmi  non  lueduK,"1  but  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  upheld  the  principle  that  an 
injunction  to  restrain  an  act,  the  consequences  of  which 
are  trifiing,  will  not  issue.  It  must,  of  course,  be  shown 
in  defence  that  the  defendant  is  employing  every  reason- 
able and  effective  precaution  known  to  science  to  prevent 
the  nuisance  complained  of — and  each  case  will  have  to 
depend  upon  its  merits.    We  have  seen  that. 

An  industry  causing  more  or  less  annoyance  to  neigh- 
boring proprietors  may  be  maintained  in  some  places 
and  not  in  others.  That  is  "  the  suitability  of  location." 
That  where  the  injury  complained  of  is  not  irreparable 
but  readily  compensated  with  money  and  is  relatively 
insignificant  an  injunction  may  be  refused.  This  prin- 
ciple has  not  been  universally  accepted. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  some  cases  where  one  locality 
chosen  for  the  industry  has  been  the  most  suitable  that 
could  be  found,  and  where  the  damage  was  trifiing  that 


there  has  been  litigation  that  has  seriously  interfered 
w  ith  the  smelter  industries  without  corresponding  benefit 
to  its  neighbors. 

It  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  out  of  so  much  litigation  there 
will  result  some  definite  establishment  of  legal  princi- 
ples. If  the  old-fashioned  principle,  having  still  its  ad- 
herents, that  an  injunction  must  issue,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  consequences  to  the  smelter  or  how  insignifi- 
cant may  be  the  damage,  should  be  upheld  in  the  case 
ofthe  United  States  v.  the  Mountain  Copper  Co.  by  the 
Supreme  Court  ofthe  United  States,  smelting  will  become 
a  lost  art  and  other  methods  of  reducing  ores  will  have 
to  l>e  employed.  • 

In  stating  that  it  is  not  '  practicable'  to  condense  the 
sulphur  acids,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  physically  pos- 
sible. It  could  be  done  physically,  but  not  commer- 
cially. It  is  therefore  impracticable  and  cannot  be  done 
industrially. 

The  damage  done  to  vegetation  by  sulphur  acids  is  a 
question  of  degree.  A  few  tons  of  oxidized  sulphur  dis- 
charged into  the  atmosphere  would  hardly  be  percepti- 
ble outside  the  limits  of  the  works.  That  from  a 
few  hundred  tons  per  day  would  be  observed  some  miles 
away,  and  according  to  the  manner  of  its  discharge.  If 
discharged  low  on  the  ground  its  effect  is  strong  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  It  is  broken  up  by  the  surface  and 
is  quicker  diluted,  and  not  felt  at  much  distance.  If  dis- 
charged high  up  in  the  air  from  a  stack  it  may  not  affect 
the  immediate  vicinity  at  all,  but  travels  much  farther 
and  in  regular  air  currents,  it  is  slower  in  becoming 
mixed  and  diluted,  and  may  drop  with  damaging  in- 
tensity at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  works.  It 
seems  to  be  more  potent  in  damp  than  in  dry  weather. 
It  cannot  be  condensed  by  practicable  means  because  sul- 
phur dioxide  is  not  condensible  at  ordinary  pressure  and 
temperature  and  requires  an  enormous  volume  of  water 
for  its  collection  in  solution  and  this  water  evolves  it  on 
exposure. 

In  England,  chemical  works  are  restricted  to  a  speci- 
fied intensity,  but  not  quantity.  Thus  the  number  of 
grains  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  escaping  is  specified,  but  no 
limit  is  put  by  law  on  the  quantity.  Of  course,  if  the 
Quantity  were  such  as  to  do  damage  there  would  be  still 
responsibility  though  the  legal  limit  had  not  been 
passed. 

The  advantage  of  this  is  that  as  far  as  Government 
inspectors  are  concerned  the  proprietors  know  their  ik>- 
sition  relative  to  the  authorities,  just  as  does  a  motorist; 
but  if  the  latter,  while  driving  at  less  than  the  legal  limit, 
should  carelessly  or  willfully  cause  damage,  he  would  be 
responsible  for  his  act. 

It  would  seem  that  as  regards  damage  at  a  distance  it 
is  letter  to  discharge  the  smoke  in  regular  quantity  low 
down  on  the  ground  from  several  points.  The  annoy- 
ance locally  would  he  extreme,  but  that  at  a  distance 
would  be  minimized.  Discharging  at  a  height,  if  the 
smoke  contains  much  sulphur,  is  apt  to  cause  damage  at 
a  distance.  The  damage  from  arsenic  and  lead  is  often 
fatal  to  stock.  The  fine  flue-dust  and  fume  collect  on 
grass  on  the  side  facing  the  smelter  and  adhere  to  it. 
Animals  fed  on  such  grass  are  sometimes  poisoned. 
Such  flue-dust  can  be  arrested  in  the  smelter  by  con- 
densation and  filtration. — Mining  and  Scientific  Press. 


Yukon  Enterprise. — An  important  work  contem- 
plated in  the  near  future  is  the  construction  of  a  large 
power-house  of  approximately  1,000  h.  p.  near  the  west- 
ern boundary,  on  the  Yukon  river,  some  50  miles  below 
Dawson,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  electrical  power  to 
dredges  on  the  Fortymile  creek  and  its  tributaries  in 
Alaska  and  the  Fortymile  and  Klondike  rivers  in  Yukon 
Territory.  The  company  has  a  power-house  in  Dawson 
and  furnishes  this  city  and  Grand  Forks  with  electric 
light,  and  Dawson  with  water  for  household  purposes  and 
a  hydrant  system  for  fire  purposes.  The  fuel  used  in 
their  present  plant  is  coal  taken  from  the  company's  mine 
on  Coal  creek,  at  which  place  the  proposed  plant  is  to  be 
situated,  the  idea  being  that  it  is  cheaper  to  convey  elec- 
tricity than  coal.  The  output  of  the  mine  last  year 
amounted  to  some  8,000  tons,  the  entire  output  being 
used  by  the  company  in  Dawson.  This  coal  landed  at 
Dawson  by  the  company's  steamer  costs  about  112  per 
ton.  With  the  plant  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  the  coal 
costs  about  $2  per  ton. 


THE  process  of  making  cast  iron  depends  much  upon 
the  kind  of  fuel  used.  Charcoal,  coke,  bituminous,  and 
anthracite  coal  are  all  used,  and  the  quality  of  pig  metal 
is  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  kinds  of  fuel,  as 
well  as  by  the  temperature  of  the  blast,  with  which  the 
ore  is  reduced.  When  anthracite  coal  is  used  the  ore  is 
placed  at  once  in  the  blast-furnace.  When  charcoal  is 
used,  the  ore  is  first  roasted  by  distributing  it  in  alternate 
layers  with  waste  coal,  wood,  or  sometimes  with  char- 
coal, and  the  pile  thus  formed  is  ignited  and  burned  in 
the  open  air.  For  more  refractory  ores  a  kiln  similar  to 
that  used  for  burning  lime  is  required. 


The  British  unit  of  heat,  or  the  British  thermal  unit, 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  at  or  near  the  temperature 
of  maximum  density,  39.1"  F.  The  calorie  is  the  French 
thermal  unit,  and  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  1°  C.  at  or 
about  4"  Centigrade. 


BREEDERS  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JERSKYS,  HOLSTEINS.  AND  DURHAMS. 
Bred  especially  for  use  In  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs,  1'oultry.  Win.  Niles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


K()R  HALE— Jersey  Hull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  eow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  Elrst- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  KUK  SALE — Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

611  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHEEP  AND  60 ATS. 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP:  ti.  A.  Stowe, Stockton. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  !  al.  Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BARGAINS  in  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns— Hens  and  Pullets. 

HENRY  SUTTON, 
R.  D.  I,  Box  92,  Lodl,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  NILES  .V  i  n..  I.os  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  chickens.  Geese,  Ducks.  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poulirv.  Win. 
NllesA-  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  BOGS. 
C.  A.  SToWE,  Stockton. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEORGE  11.  CROI.EY,  637   Uranium  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 
GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 

Registered  Holslein  Bulls 

Grandly  Bred,  One  and  Two  Years  Old,  Sell- 
ing at  $100  Each.  Write  for  full  particulars 
Why  use  inferior  sires  when  you  can  purchase 
iirst-class  ones  at  the  above  prices? 

PIERCE  LAND  A  STUCK  CO. 
Rough   and    Ready   Island,   Riverside  Ranch, 
Phone  Suburban  91,  P.  ().  liox  328,  Stockton,  Cal. 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  (Jrand  sweep  at 
Seattle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  H olden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  R.  Mantz,  Rural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
£7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan.  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  3(i  Years 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Variilies  of  Land  and  Wiltr 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  X61  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


SIERRA  KENNELS 

E.  M.  TIDD,  Proprietor. 


Scotch 
Collies 


At  Stud— Imported  Craigmore  Cracksman— Fee  $1 
 for  sale:  

Puppies,  young  dogs  and  bitches  from  $10.00  up. 
The  breeding  of  my  stock  is  of  the  very  best. 
When  writing,  particularize  your  want. 

SIERRA   KENNELS,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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Gentleman's  Highly  Improved  Moun- 
tain Estate  for  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice. 

Fruit  income  alone  over  $4000.  Ideal  location, 
superb  view.  Elevation  3000  feet.  320  acres  and 
,5000  acres  range.  100  acres  highly  cultivated  in 
walnuts,  cherries,  peaches,  figs,  apples,  berries, 
plums,  pears,  etc.  All  young  bearing  orchards. 
Many  Burbank  specialties.  Abundant  cold  springs 
— mineral  and  fresh  water.  Seven  buildings. 
$10,000  spent  in  improvements  past  year.  Must 
sacrifice.  Will  sell  fully  stocked,  equipped  and 
furnished.  Excellent  nursery  business  in  connec- 
tion.   Highly  profitable.    Investigation  invited. 

Write  "P,"  Care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


CHEAPEST  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  ON  THE  MARKET 

ORTHO  BRAND 

For  control  of  Codling  Moth  and  other  fruit  and  leaf  eating  insects. 
Packed  in  40  pound  tins.    PRICE  12  CENTS  A  POUND. 

Every  Can  Bears  a  Guarantee  Against  Burning  Foliage 

ADDRESS 

WATSON VI LLE  SPRAY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

(MANUFACTURERS) 

WATSON VI LLE,  CALIFORNIA 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 

PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 

The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  H0YT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


Strong  Harness 

If  you  would  have  your  har  ness 
rain -proof,  sun -proof,  sweat- 
proof,  soft,  strong  and  pliable,  use 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Makes  old  harness  look  like  new. 
Preserves  the  looks  of  new  har- 
ness. Contains  nothing  to  cut 
and  chafe.   Will  not  rot  stitches. 

To  reduce  axle-friction  to  an 
absolute  minimum  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Superior  to  castor  oil  and  more 
economical.  Does  not  gum  or 
corrode.  Highest  Award  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  Sold 
everywhere— all  sizes. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


Fruit  Preservation. 


The  Growers  and  the  Sulphur 
Question. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley are  overlooking  no  argument  that 
may  induce  Secretary  Wilson  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  new  law  on 
sulphurous  acid  in  dried  fruit.  The 
following  telegram  was  sent  three  days 
ago  by  the  Campbell  Fruit  Growers' 
Union  and  followed  yesterday  by  a  let- 
ter which  makes  the  telegram  more  ex- 
plicit : 

"  To  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  :  Undersigned,  repre- 
senting 200  growers,  requests  your  in- 
fluence to  prevent  enactment  of  law 
regarding  sulphuring  fruit. 

"Campbell  Fruit 

Geowebs'  Union." 
Campbell,  July  16,  1907. 


"  To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C. :  Dear 
Sir:  The  above  telegram  was  sent  to 
you  yesterday,  and  we  desire  to  submit 
for  your  consideration  supplementary 
reasons  for  our  opposition  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  pure  food  law  that  pertains 
to  the  use  of  sulphur  in  curing  fruits. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Campbell  Fruit 
Growers'  Union  is  a  co-operative  or- 
ganization (the  largest,  by  the  way,  on 
the  Pacific  Coast),  the  members  of 
which  are  fruit  growers.  However,  we 
do  not  confine  our  business  to  the 
stockholders  alone  (over  200)  but  hold 
out  the  helping  hand  of  co-operation  to 
all  fruit  growers  in  our  vicinity  up  to 
the  limit  of  our  capacity  for  handling 
the  fruit.  That  our  capacity  is  not 
very  limited  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  our  drying  grounds  are  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  that  we  handle  in  one 
season  (exclusive  of  prunes)  3,000 
tons  of  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  pitted 
plums  and  cherries.  This  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  boastful,  but  to  impress 
upon  your  consideration  the  fact  that 
this  plea  is  from  the  fruit  grower,  not 
from  the  packer,  broker,  or  middle- 
man whatsoever.  We  earnestly  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  law  as  it 
now  stands.  If  you  cannot  secure  a 
modification  of  the  law  on  a  basis  sim- 
ilar to  that  enacted  in  Germany 
(125-1000  of  1  per  cent),  at  least  post- 
pone action  for  this  season.  Apricots 
have  already  been  cured  as  in  the  past, 
and  within  the  next  thirty  days  prac- 
tically all  the  peaches  will  have  also 
been  so  cured.  The  condemnation  of 
these  goods  will  cause  untold  hard- 
ship on  the  fruit  growers,  as  well  as 
depriving  the  consumer  of  a  healthful 
food  product  at  a  reasonable  cost.  We 
would  welcome  an  expert  from  your 
department  to  come  here  and  examine 
our  methods  and  products.  They  have 
stood  the  rigid  test  of  the  German 
trade,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  a 
complete  investigation  will  justify  all 
our  claims.  Furthermore,  if  the  present 
law  is  not  modified  it  means  death  to 
the  deciduous  fruit  industry  of  the 
State.    The  opportunity  to  dry  his  own 


fruit  is  the  bulwark  of  the  individual 
orchardist.  The  canner  or  commission 
man  is  always  confronted  by  this  fact, 
and  must  meet  the  prices  of  the  cured 
product.  A  full  crop  of  delicious  fruit 
in  this  valley  without  the  opportunity 
of  sun  curing  would  witness  tons  upon 
tons  of  fruit  rotting  upon  the  grouud. 
The  canneries  and  fresh  fruit  shippers 
could  not  handle  the  product.  As  has 
been  presented  to  you,  there  is  no 
known  way  of  sun-curing  fruit  with- 
out the  use  of  sulphur  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  kill  the  germ  of  insect 
life,  and  the  high  price  of  fuel  here 
makes  evaporation  out  of  the  question. 
"Respectfully  yours, 

"  Campbell  Fruit 
Growers'  Union." 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by 
fruit  exchanges  of  Fresno,  where  the 
early  peaches  are  already  on  the  trays 
and  must  be  sulphured  at  once  to  save 
the  crop.  The  growers  are  awakening 
to  the  state  in  which  the  dried  fruit 
industry  has  been  plunged  by  the 
sudden  enactment  of  the  provision 
limiting  the  content  of  sulphurous  acid 
to  35-1,000  of  one  per  cent.  Packers 
say  that  they  cannot  take  the  fruit 
unless  the  grower  will  agree  to  take  it 
back  if  it  contains  more  than  the  legal 
amount  of  sulphurous  acid. 


Sulphuring  Dried  Fruits. 

By  Ex.-Lt.-Govkrnor  Ai^den  Anderson, 
President  of  the  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors, in  the  Sacramento  Union. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  sulphur 
in  the  drying  of  fruit,  I  have  received 
quite  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  ruling  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  industry,  and  its 
relation  to  the  growers  and  the  amount, 
if  any,  of  sulphur,  that  they  could  use 
in  preparing  their  dried  fruits  for  mar- 
ket. 

The  department  thus  far  has  ruled 
that  8%ooo$  of  sulphur  dioxide  will  be 
permissible  in  bleaching  dried  fruits; 
but  this  information,  of  course,  is  of  no 
use  to  the  ordinary  grower  who  has  had 
no  experience  in  chemistry,  and  who 
has  no  practical  way  of  finding  out  the 
probable  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide  in 
the  product  he  is  turning  out. 

I  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, and  have  talked  with  some  of 
its  representatives  here,  and  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  and  from 
a  grower's  standpoint  only,  I  would  say 
that  I  believe  the  growers  can  prepare 
their  fruits  with  the  use  of  sulphur  in 
the  ordinary  way,  limiting,  however, 
the  time  that  the  different  varieties  of 
fruit  are  exposed  to  the  sulphur  fumes. 
In  other  words,  they  should  not  use  any 
more  sulphur  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  they  should  not,  as  has  been 
the  custom  with  some  growers  in  the 
past,  fill  the  bleachers  at  night  and  let 
the  fruit  remain  in  over  night. 

If  they  will  use  judgment  and  discre- 
tion in  the  preparing  of  their  fruits, 
and  use  the  minimum  quantity  that 
will  be  absolutely  necessary,  I  am  very 
positive  they  will  have  no  trouble.  The 
general  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  not  to  be  arbitrary  or  to 
cause  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  any 
industry — and  this  applies  to  growers 
drying  their  product  in  good  faith;  but 
they  should  not,  as  above  advised, 
overdo  the  matter  of  sulphuring. 

I  make  this  statement  advisedly,  and 
would  say  further,  that  as  a  grower,  1 
intend  to  dry  my  fruit  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  above  outlined,  and  I 
do  not  look  for  or  fear  any  adverse 
results. 


BEST    PILL    ON  EARTH 

eople  who  are  sick  with  dyspepsia,  headache 
-  and  biliousiu'SS,haviiig  yeljow  complex  ion  and 
pimples,  do  not  wan  t  to  experiment,  but  want  u 
medicine  that  has  had  the  tost  of  time.  We  have 
rtired  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  ovun'a 
improved  i.i  v  k it  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthy.  25cts.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail 
Write  Dr.  Bosanko  Co.,  Philada.,Pa.  Sample  Free. 
OISTX-jY  ONE  FOR,  -A.  DOSE 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-H  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  OEM  NAILLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  1864.  Send  for  circular. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Has  Francisco,  July  31,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

Though  the  wheat  market  has  weak- 
ened somewhat  in  Chicago,  the  local  mar- 
ket shows  no  such  tendency.  The  new 
crop  is  pretty  well  harvested  and  farmers 
are  holding  out  at  extremely  high  prices. 
Otherwise  there  is  little  new  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

California  No.  1  Milling  $1.60  ©   

California  lower  grades   1.50  ©1.55 

Northern  Club  Nominal. 

Northern  Bluestem  Nominal. 

Northern  Red  Nominal. 

BARLEY. 

The  market  in  barley  continues  ex- 
tremely active,  with  prices  somewhat 
higher  than  last  quoted.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  seed  barley,  which  sells  as 
high  as  |1.30,  while  |1.35  has  been  paid  for 
the  better  grades.  December  barley  sells 
at  SI  ..'50,  against  $1.25  last  week.  Exporters 
are  buying  up  good  lots  at  any  price,  and 
the  market  shows  every  sign  of  advanc- 
ing. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.30  ©1.32} 

Chevalier    1.25  ©1.40 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.25  ©1.283 
Common  to  Fair   1.20  @1.23i{ 

OATS 

The  oat  market  has  been  extremely 
quiet  since  last  rej)ort.  Offerings  from 
the  north  have  been  very  light,  but  no 
change  in  prices  is  quoted.  New  Cali- 
fornia seed  oats  have  sold  as  high  as  $1.55, 
and  new  black  oats  opened  on  the  market 
at  £2  a  cental. 

Black  $1.60  ©2.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.45  ©1.50 

Common  to  Fair   1.40  ©  

Grav   1.35  ©1.40 

White   1.421@1.471 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.50  ©1.65 

Cal.  Red,  new   1.30  ©1.40 

RYE. 

Several  carloads  of  new  California  rye 
have  been  sold  here  at  $1.45.  The  quality 
is  good,  but  reports  indicate  that  the  acre- 
age will  beextreniely  light.  Local  millers 
refuse  to  buy  any  large  quantities  at  these 
prices,  and  the  few  cars  sold  hardly  serve 
to  establish  the  new  market. 

California,  new  crop  $1.45  ©1.50 

CORN. 

Very  little  trading  is  being  done  in  corn 
at  present.  There  is  no  great  supply  on 
the  market,  and  prices  are  practically  nor- 
mal, showing  no  change  since  last  week. 

California  Small  Round  Yel: 

low,  per  ctl  $1.60  ©1.65 

Large  Yellow   1.50  ©1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(guaranteed  dry)   1.50  ©1.55 

Mixed  to  arrive   1.40  ©1.45 

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  ©,  

White  Egyptian    1.35  ©  

BEANS. 

While  the  yield  of  beans  in  planted  areas 
is  very  fair  this  year,  the  acreage  is  esti- 
mated at  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  in 
1906.  The  prospect  is  accordingly  for  a 
firm  market  all  the  year.  There  is  at 
present  a  lively  shipping  movement  to 
places  this  side  of  the  Missouri  river.  The 
market  on  limas,  which  have  been  held 
for  some  time  at  unusually  high  figures, 
is  a  shade  easier,  but  all  other  varieties 
remain  firm  at  last  quotations. 

Bayos,perctl  $3.25  ©3.30 

Blackeyes   4.90  ©5.00 

Butter    4.50  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.75  ©4.00 

Garvanzos   3.25  ©3.75 

Horse  Beans   2.00  ©2.25 

Small  White   2.85  ©3.00 

Large  White   2.60  (.<  2.70 

Limas   5.20  («  5.30 

Pea    3.00  ©3.25 

Pink   2.65  ©2.75 

Red   3.25  ©3.50, 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  ©3.50 

SEEDS. 

It  is  still  too  early  for  much  movement 
in  the  seed  market,  and  quotations  do  not 
change  much.  Hemp  and  canary  are  on 
the  rise,  but  prices  last  quoted  will  cover 
them  on  close  buying.  There  is  some 
German  millet  on  the  market,  but  it  is 
scarce  and  high.  Other  varieties  of  seeds 
are  unchanged. 

Alfalfa   15  ©  --c 


Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   2©  21c 

Canary   4£  @  41c 

Flaxseed   2.90  ©3.00 

Hemp   41©  5c 

Millet   2|@  — c 

Timothy   6  @  7c 

Yellow  Mustard   6  ©  — c 

FLOUR. 

The  flour  market  still  appears  rather 
dull.  There  is  very  little  export  trade 
from  California  at  present,  and,. with  crop 
conditions  as  they  are,  no  increase  is 
likely  before  next  summer.  The  domostic 
market,  though  not  very  active,  remains 
quite  firm.  There  is  no  prospect  of  a 
change  in  prices  before  the  new  crop  of 
wheat  is  in,  and  no  weakening  is  expected 
even  then. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine   4.10  (a  4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   4.90  ©5.20 

HAY. 

Hay  shipments  have  been  fairly  plen- 
tiful during  the  past  week,  the  total 
showing  4,280  tons  as  compared  with 
4,630  for  last  week  and  3,670  for  the  week 
preceding.  In  an  ordinary  season  this 
market  consumes  about  3,600  tons  per 
week,  though  usually  shipments  are 
heavier  at  this  time  of  the  .year  owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  consumers  fill  their 
barns  at  this  time.  This  year,  however, 
few  consumers  are  in  shape  to  do  this  and 
most  of  the  arrivals  either  go  into  con- 
sumption or  are  shipped  out  of  the  city. 
There  is  some  tendency  for  feeders  of  vol- 
unteer hay  to  change  to  sown  hay  and  this 
has  led  to  a  better  feeling  in  wheat  and 
tame  oat  hay.  Grasshoppers  are  doing 
considerable  damage  in  the  alfalfa  fields 
and  this  has  made  alfalfa  hay  a  little 
stronger.  Otherwise  there  is  little  change 
in  the  situation. 

Alfalfa  $11.00  ©13.50 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton          19.00  ©20.00 

No.  1  Wheat   16.00  ©18.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   13.00  ©15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat   15.00  ©16.00 

Other  Tame  Oat  .'  11.00  ©13.00 

Wild  Oats   10.00  ©14.00 

Stock    8.00  ©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   70  ©  90c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  firmness  in  barley  seems  to  have  a 
steadying  effect  on  millstufls,  and  al- 
though stocks  here  are  very  heavy,  prices 
are  well  held  up.  Receipts  from  the 
north  have  not  been  so  heavy  as  last  week. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Bran,  ton    19.00©22.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c©  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   32.00©  

Cracked  Corn   33.00©  

Mealfalfa   20.50©  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Middlings   27.00©30.00 

Mixed  Feeds   21.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton  Nominal 

Rolled  Barley   27.00@28.00 

Shorts   20.00©22.50 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  opened  Monday 
with  two  carloads  left  over  from  last 
week.  Four  cars  have  arrived  since  then, 
and  the  market  is  in  a  bad  condition.  As 
most  of  the  stock  received  has  been  East- 
ern  hens,  California  hens  are  not  moving 
at  any  price,  and  only  the  choicest  stock 
will  bring  quoted  prices.  Good  young 
chickens,  however,  are  expected  to'bein 
demand  later,  but  inferior  stock  will  be 
very  weak. 

Broilers  $3.50  ©4.00 

Small  Broilers   3.00  ©3.50 

Ducks   3.50  ©6.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  ©5.50 

Goslings,  per  pair   1.50  ©1.75 

Hens,  extra  6.50  ©7.50 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  ©6.00 

Small  Hens   4.00  ©4.50 

Old  Roosters   4.00  ©4.50 

Young  Roosters   6.50  ©9.00 

Pigeons   1.50©  

Squabs   1.50  ©2.00 

BUTTER. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  butter,  the 
better  grades  showing  an  increase  of  one 
cent.  No  large  stocks  are  on  hand,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  that  the  best  butter 
will  sell  for  30c  before  the  end  of  the  week. 


Cal.  (extras)  per  rb  28jc 

Firsts  26  c 

Seconds   24  c 

Thirds   23  c 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  1  23  c 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  2  22Jc 

Eastern  Ladles,  extras  21  lc 

Eastern  Ladles,  firsts  21  c 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  is  growing  steadily 
stronger,  and  the  better  grades  of  Califor- 
nia eggs  are  quickly  cleaned  up  at  an  ad- 
vanced figure.  There  is  an  overstock  of 
Eastern  eggs  and  the  market  is  weak,  sec- 
onds showing  a  decline  of  one  cent  since 
last  week.  First-class  eggs  are  likely  to 
show  a  further  advance  before  next  week. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  28  c 

Firsts  25  c 

Seconds  191c 

Thirds  19*c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  21  c 

Eastern  Firsts  191c 

Eastern  Seconds  16  c 

CHEESE. 

California  cheese  is  still  scarce,  and  all 
that  conies  to  hand  finds  a  ready  market. 
The  price  last  quoted  is  firmly  held. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14)c 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  16  c 

Firsts  15  c 

Eastern,  Storage  181c 

Oregon,  Fancy   lojc 

POTATOES. 

The  condition  of  the  market  on  pota- 
toes appears  much  better  this  week,  for 
white  varieties,  as  trading  is  active,  and 
receipts  are  not  so  heavy  as  they  were. 
Shipments  from  the  south  have  fallen  off 
considerably.  Fancy  stock  has  gone  as 
high  as  $1.85  a  sack,  or  2  cents  a  pound 
on  boxes.  A  steady  demand,  with  some 
increase  in  prices,  is  expected  for  the  rest 
of  the  week.  These  statements  apply 
only  to  white  varieties,  however,  as  the 
demand  for  Early  Rose  has  continued 
dull  with  large  stocks  on  hand. 

New  Burbanks  $1.00  ©1.75 

New  F^arly  Rose   90c  ©1.75 

Southern  Burbanks   1.50  ©1.75 

VEGETABLES. 

Trading  in  onions  is  rather  quiet  this 
week.  Receipts  are  light,  howev  r,  and 
as  the  entire  crop  in  California  is  esti- 
mated at  only  \bc/c  of  an  average  crop,  a 
steady  market  at  about  the  present  prices 
is  expected  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  the 
Oregon  crop  will  come  in.  A  few  sweet 
potatoes  are  on  the  market  this  week  at 
8c.  a  pound.  Green  corn  holds  up  firmly, 
under  a  steady  demand.  The  tomato 
market  is  badly  demoralized,  large  boxes 
going  as  low  as  25c.  Summer  squash  and 
cucumbers  are  very  weak,  being  hard  to 
clean  up.  Vegetables  in  general  are  com- 
ing into  this  market  in  large  quantities, 
while  the  demand  is  exceedingly  weak. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   45  ©$1.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40  ©  — c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box  $1.00  («  1.25 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   3  ©  4c 

Green  Corn,  sack   2.00  ©2.25 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   21©  — c 

Green  Peppers,  Bells,  per  lb..  5  @  6c 

Chiles,  per  box   25  ©  35c 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   2  @  7c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  lb   2  ©  

Cabbage,  per  lb   11©  —  c 

Okra,  per  box   1.00  ©1.25 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.40  ©2.60 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75  ©1.00 

String  beans  per  lb   2  @  4c 

Summer  Squash  (box)   25©  40c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   25  ©  50 

Wax  beans  per  lb   3  ©  4c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Figs  are  still  quite  firm,  as  the  crop 
seems  to  be  rather  short.  Other  fresh 
fruits  are  easy,  ^arriving  in  fair  quan- 
tities, and  being  in  no  great  demand. 
Fruit  well  packed  and  in  good  condition, 
however,  as  a  rule  finds  ready  sale  at 
good  prices.  Pears  are  arriving  in  large 
quantities.  Grapes  are  also  beginning  to 
come  well,  with  seedless  and  muscats 
still  in  good  demand.  Watermelons  have 
commenced  to  come  in  rapidly,  and  the 
crop  is  turning  out  larger  than  was  pre- 
viously anticipated.  A  number  of  ship- 
ments have  recently  come  in  from  both 
Lodi  and  Fresno.  Prices  have  fallen  con- 
siderably this  week,  and  further  weaken- 
ing is  expected.  Apples  are  arriving  in 
good  quantities,  and  would  sell  much 
better  if  they  were  more  attractively 
packed. 

Apples,  Gravensteins   75  @  1.50 

Apples,  Alexanders   75  @  1.00 

Apricots,  in  bulk   @  6c 


Blackberries      ©  3.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   12  ©  15c 

Crab  Apples   75  ©  1.50 

Figs,  single  layer  box   50  @  76c 

Double  layer  box   $1.00  ©  1.25 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...  75  ©  2.00 

Grapes,  Fontainebleu   1.25  ©  1.75 

Loganberries   5.00  ©  8.00 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  large  crate  ...  1.25  ©  2.25 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.25  @  2.50 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....  50  @  86c 

Large   1.25  ©  1.50 

Basket   40  ©  60c 

Pears,  Bartlett   1.25  ©  2.00 

Plums,  per  crate,  Black   75  @  1.25 

Plums,  large  box   1.00  @  1.50 

Raspberries   8.00  ©12.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   8.00  ©12.00 

CITRU8  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruits  in  general  are  plentiful. 
The  market  is  very  active  in  fancy 
oranges.  Lemons  are  also  in  good  de- 
mand, and  prices  are  rising  steadily. 
Little  is  being  done  with  grapefruit  at 
present. 

Choice  Lemons  $3.00  ©4.00 

Fancy  Lemons   4.50  ©5.00 

Standard    2.00  ©3.00 

Grapefruit,  Seedless   3.00  ©3.25 

Limes   4.00  ©5.00 

Valencias   3.00  ©4.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  authorities  at  Washington  have 
issued  a  statement  to  the  eflect  that,  if 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  sulphur  is 
used  in  drying  the  present  crop,  the  De- 
partment will  act  with  consideration. 
The  prospect  now  is  that  the  present  crop 
will  be  taken,  with  some  precautions,  by 
the  packers,  though  the  latter  are  still 
holding  ofi',  and  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket is  still  very  uncertain.  Apricot  dry- 
ing is  about  over,  and  the  entire  crop  will 
not  be  greater  than  50  carloads.  Most  of 
those  sold  up  to  this  time  are  for  export, 
but  a  good  Eastern  market  is  expected 
later.  Though  a  great  many  peaches  have 
gone  to  the  canners,  there  remain  large 
quantities  which  must  be  dried.  There 
will  be  but  few  pears  dried  this  year,  and 
prices  have  so  far  been  high,  though  the 
Eastern  demand  is  weak.  The  market 
is  stronger  on  prunes  than  on  any  other 
fruit.  The  Fluropean  market  is  very  ac- 
tive. The  greater  part  of  the  crop  has 
already  been  bought  up  by  the  packers, 
and  much  of  it  has  already  passed  out  of 
their  hands.  The  European  crop  of  rais- 
ins is  good,  and  prices  on  imjK>rted  goods 
are  below  those  of  the  California  product. 
The  situation  looks  much  easier  than  last 
week. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   61©  8  c 

New  Figs   3J@  5  c 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   22  ©24  c 

Peaches,  old   10  @12$c 

New  Crop   11]@14  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3j@  4Jc 

Large  size  Prunes   41©  5  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are   selling  to  packers  at : 

Four-size  basis   41©  5  c 

raisins  (1907  C  HOP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  ©  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   6}@  7}c 

Seedless  Sultanas   6j@  9  c 

London  Layers,  per  box  $1.50©1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.50 

NUTS. 

The  nut  situation  has  not  changed 
greatly.  While  it  is  still  impossible  to 
say  what  the  crop  will  be,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  light,  and  in  spite  of  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  foreign  nuts,  growers  are 
expecting  higher  prices  than  usual  for 
the  new  crop.  There  is  no  change  in 
prices  at  present. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17J@18c 

IXL  161©18c 

Ne  plus  ultra  16  ©18c 

Drakes  13}@14c 

Languedoc  13J@14c 

Hardshell   9  ©10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1   5  ©  6c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

Italian  Chestnuts   5  ©  8c 

HONEY. 

While  the  Riverside  crop  is  turning  out 
better  than  last  year,  it  is  still  far  below 
normal.  Prospects  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son are  good.  Stocks  in  San  Francisco 
are  light,  with  an  active  movement  for 
what  there  is,  and  a  slightly  stronger 
market  than  last  week,  though  there  is 
no  change  in  quotations. 

Amber,  extracted  5J@  6c 

Light  Amber  6J@  6Jc 

New  fancy  white  comb  16@17c 

Water  White,  extracted   7}c 

White,  extracted   7  @7}c 
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WOOL. 

The  wool  market  it  very  quiet.  Ship- 
meats  are  still  going  to  the  East,  but 
defective  grades  are  meeting  with  abso- 
lutely no  demand  in  the  Eastern  markets. 

Humboldt    and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Northern  free  21  fe24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  15  @18Jc 

MEAT. 

Since  the  decline  in  prices  of  a  week 
ago,  brought  about  by  receipts  of  Nevada 
stock,  no  further  changes  are  reported. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6  @  7  c 

Cows   5J@  6  c 

Veal  :  Large   6£@  8  c 

Small   8J@  93c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  ©10^c 

Ewes   9  @  He 

Lamb  HJ@12je 

Hogs,  dressed  1H(«}12  c 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


New  Nitrate  Beds  in  Chile. 

The  Chilian  Minister  of  Finance  has  declared 
in  the  Senate  that  the  rumor  current  in  Europe 
of  the  impending  exhaustion  of  the  nitrate  sup- 
ply was  unfounded.  He  stated  that  deposits 
had  heen  discovered  at  Antofagasta  and  Toco- 
pilla  as  rich  as  the  original  deposits  at  Tarapaca. 


Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  June  17,  1907. 
TUTTLE  ELIXIR  CO. 
Gentlemen: — 
After  using  Tuttle's  Elixir  for  over  25  years,  1 
am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  is  the  very 
hest  liniment  made  for  hoth  the  home  and 
stable  use.   It  has  never  failed  to  cure.   I  used 
it  for  over  20  years  in  N.  II.  and  brought  a  good 
supply  with  me  when  1  moved  here  5  years  ago. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  sending  Mr.  Shaw  here 
and  opening  an  oflice  where  we  can  get  it  at  any 
time,  as  I  expect  to  use  it  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
don't  expect  to  live  again  in  that  cold  country. 
Los  Angeles  and  Tuttle's  Elixir  are  good  enough 
for  me.   I  am, 

Yours  very  truly 
1950  Trinity  St.  ( !.  M.  Wiggins. 


is  told  in  our  new  book  on  Citrus 
Culture,  embracing  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  from  the  seedling 
to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
fruit  in  the  Eastern  market.  The 
largest  and  best  book  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  printed— 50,000  words, 
100  illustrations.  You  will  want 
a  copy,  which  we  will  send  you 
for  the  small  sum  of  25  cents. 
Remember  we  are  the  largest 
growers  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  the  world. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas,  Cal. 

R.  M.  TBAGUE,  PROPRIETOR. 


Plant  Strawberries  Now 

AND  YOU  CAN  PICK 
BERRIES  THIS  FALL 

I  have  improved  Rrandywines  and  Excelsiors 
ready  for  August  planting.  My  plants  are  better 
than  ever  this  season  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Brandy  wines.  $2.50  per  1000 
Excelsiors,  $3.00 
Other  varieties  later.  Catalog  containing  full 
line  of  small  fruits,  with  cultural  directions, 
ready  In  September  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  will  mention  this  paper. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS, 

Burbank,  Cal. 
FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  line,  860  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


California  State  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  California  State  Grange 
met  at  San  Jose  July  13th,  and,  after 
transacting  the  regular  business,  con- 
ferred with  the  committees  of  San  Jose 
Grange  who  are  arranging  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  members  of  the  State 
Grange  next  October. 

San  Jose  Grange  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition  and  is  one  of  the  banner 
Granges  of  the  State.  When  one  attends 
its  meetings  he  feels  that  its  members 
— like  all  farmers  ought — belong  to  the 
true  nobility  of  the  land.  They  discuss 
intelligently  educational,  co-operative, 
and  legislative  subjects,  and  take  active 
measures  to  prevent  other  professions 
from  crushing  that  of  the  farmer. 

Worthy  Master  of  the  State  Grange, 
W.  V.  Griffith,  has  made  a  tour  of  the 
State  in  the  interest  of  the  Granges. 
He  reports  the  order  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and,  judging  from  the  letters 
received  from  various  Granges,  his  vis- 
its have  been  appreciated  by  the  mem- 
bership. He  has  reorganized  Bowman 
Grange  and  has  put  new  life  into  others. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange  has  always  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  Worthy  Master  and  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  co-operate  with  the  lec- 
turers of  the  subordinate  Granges. 

During  the  last  quarter  three  Granges 
—  Soquel  and  Aptos  in  Santa  Cruz 
county  and  Green  Valley  in  Sonoma 
county — have  been  organized,  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  Grange 
is  excellent. 

The  National  Grange  has  sent  out  a 
prospectus  of  the  recently  established 
official  organ,  which  ought  to  greatly 
benefit  the  patrons  throughout  the  land. 
Each  State  Grange  is  given  a  space  to 
fill,  and  the  first  copies  will  be  probably 
ready  for  distribution  some  time  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Emily  L.  Burnham, 
Secretary  California  State  Grange. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Or.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  In  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  b% 
by  8  Inches.  Cloth  81.75 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADO'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR. — By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  ard  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  6  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.00 

FARM  DRAINAGE. — By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  5  by  7  Inches. 
Cloth.  Si. 00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops,  it  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  $1.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING.  —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.   Cloth  $2 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE. — By  T.  Grelner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ot 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  All  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.50 


THE  POTATO. — By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished" in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $0.75 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  rtost 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  81.50. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

This  strong  bank  with  assets  of  over 
TWELVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
solicits  your  account.  We  pay  4% 
on  Savings  Deposits.  Send  for  our 
booklet  "  E,"  "Banking  by  Mail" — 
it  will  interest  you  and  show  you 
how  to  make  more  money. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


ASPARAGUS. — By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  oi 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  80.50 

ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
It  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  Information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  80.6C 

FARM  CON  VENIENt'ES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings  256  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth.  $1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $o.5» 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — Bj 
William  Falconer.  This  Is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

AND  INTERSTATE  EXPOSITION 

SACRAMENTO,  SEPTEMBER  2  TO  14,  1907 

THE  FAIR  AND  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS  open  the  same  day.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  be  expended  for  entertainment  and  display.   Every  department  of 
the  Fair  exhibits  crowded  and  complete.   Parades,  music,  illuminations,  and  a  carnival  of 
amusements  such  as  the  Capital  City  has  never  before  attempted. 
Send  your  address  and  we  will  send  you  particulars. 

J.  A.  FILCHER,  Secretary. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

150  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Vacation  Time's  Here 

Where  will  you  spend  it? 
How  will  you  go  ?    What  will  it  cost  ? 

Questions  often  asked. 

OUR  SUGGESTIONS: 

Shasta  and  Mountain  Resorts— Klamath  and  Crater  Lakes 
—  Lake  Tahoe—  Yoseniite,  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons — 
Santa  Cruz  and  Mountain  Resorts— Boulder— Wrights- 
Laurel—  Mt.  Hennon— (denwood— Capitola— Del  Monte 
—Monterey—  Pacific  Grove— Paso  Rubles  Hot  Springs— 
El  l'izmo. 

Huntiitg  —  Fishing  —  Boating  —  Bathing—Mountain  Climbing 
Cottage— Tent— Camp  Life. 

EXCELLENT  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

LOW  Summer  Vacation  Rates  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICE:  Flood  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  i.  WICKSON, 


A  MANUAL  OP  PRACTICE  WITH  AM)  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  TH  K  HOOK  CI  >M  IM.KTKI.V 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  C  HAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  or  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
<;arden  Drainage  In  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Beans 

Beets 

(  abliage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Hadlshes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  Tor  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  (  allfornla 


Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  :  


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

PEERLESS 

ENGINES  and  PUMPS 

FOR  IRRIGATING 


MACHINERY 

OF  ALL  KINDS  FOR 

Farm  and  Factory 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

San  Francisco  Sacramento  Los  Angeles 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand  all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  Rot.  Metal  In  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust,  High  Factor  of  Safety  in  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  I'lpe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Slave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


lot  K.<iuitable  Savings  Bank  Bdg.,  I.os  Angeles, 
olympla,  Washington. 


2H8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

•J07  DoolV  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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Thirty-seventh  Year. 


The  Irrigation  Congress. 

Readers  will,  of  course,  remember  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress  which  will  assemble  in  Sacra- 
mento on  September  3  and  continue  through  the 
week.  It  will  he  the  greatest  rally  of  irrigation  and 
allied  interests  ever  held,  and  irrigated  people  and 
irrigated  products  will  be  present  in  quantity  from 
the  whole  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
even  from  beyond  that  traditional  boundary  line.  All 
commercial,  educational,  and  development  organiza- 
tions are  entitled  to  formal  representation  and  there 
will  be  a  warm  welcome  also  for  all  who  come  as 
individuals.  It  promises  not  only  to  be  the  greatest 
display  event  ever  realized  in  California,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  significant  in  the  discussion  of  the  hosts  of 
important  questions  which  adhere  to  nationalization 
of  irrigation  effort.  For  these  reasons  we  urge  all 
who  can  to  appear  either  in  formal  form  or  as  volun- 
teer participants,  and  help  Sacramento  extend  the 
glad  hand  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  will 
gather. 

The  display  of  irrigated  products  will  be  wonder- 
fully instructive.  It  will  do  growers,  who  havealways 
stayed  at  home,  good  to  see  what  fine  productions  the 
other  parts  of  the  coast  realize  and  how  water  works 
wonders  in  different  climates  according  to  their  adap- 
tations. There  has  been  a  wonderful  array  of  pre- 
miums provided  by  generous  people.  The  Pardee 
Cup,  of  which  a  portrait  appears  on  this  page,  is  one 
of  twenty  splendid  trophies  offered  for  competition. 
It  is  of  silver,  stands  two  feet  high,  and  is  beautifully 
ornamented  with  hand-chased  fruit  designs.  It  will 
be  given  for  the  best  collective  State  exhibit  of  fruits. 
In  addition  to  these  twenty  trophies  are  several  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  cash  and  other  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  individual  farm  and  orchard  exhibits. 
Special  prizes  of  unusual  value  are  three  thoroughbred 
bulls  representing  the  best  blood  :    Durham,  Holstein, 


and  Hereford.  Two  of  these  are  valued 
at  $1,000  each,  and  the  third,  a  calf,  at 
$500.  The  cash  prizes  are  of  $50  to  $100 
each — twenty  in  all. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  the 
value  of  the  trophies,  prizes,  and  special 
awards,  offered  for  competition  in  this 
exposition.  The  trophies,  which  range 
in  value  from  $250  to  $1,200,  are  said 
to  constitute  the  finest  collection  of 
handsome  and  costly  prizes  ever  offered 
on  any  similar  occasion  in  this  country. 
The  Pardee  Cup  is  the  gift  of  Hon. 
(icorge  C.  Pardee,  former  Governor  of 
California,  and  twice  President  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress. 


While  some  things  are  adverse  this 
year,  and  high  produce  prices  will  not 
help  everybody,  it  is  some  consolation 
to  hear  that  the  tax  rate  will  not  be 
higher  than  usual  in  spite  of  all  the 
building  that  has  to  be  done  to  replace 
earthquake  injuries  to  asylums,  normal 
schools,  and  other  State  buildings.  It 
is  reported  as  an  early  estimate  of  the 
state  Board  of  Equalization  that  the 
State  tax  rate  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  low  as  that  of  last  year — 47. (i  cents. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  estimated  that  on 
account  of  the  increased  needs  of  the 
State  government  the  levy  would  be  50 
cents  or  more,  but  the  several  counties 
which  have  reported  their  assessments 
to  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  have 
made  such  large  increases  in  assess- 
ments, that  if  those  yet  to  report  show 
corresponding  increases  the  1907  levy 
may  not  be  more  than  47  cents.  Mem- 
bers of  the  State  board  are  now 
quite  hopeful  that  the  rate 
will  not  be  increased.  Our 
readers  should  remember  that 
next  year  the  people  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments, which  will  change  our  system  so  that 
agricultural  interests  will  be  more  justly 
treated. 
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Grafting  Walnuts. 


The  pictures  of  walnut  grafts  on  this  page 
illustrate  the  very  timely  and  interesting  let- 


The  Pardee  Cup  for  Best  Fruits  at  the  Irrigation  Congress. 

ter  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  of  Palo  Alto,  which  appears 
upon  another  page  of  this  issue.  We  have  seen  the 
grafts  by  Mr.  Payne  and  agree  with  Mr.  Moore  in  his 
estimate  of  their  success  and  value.  Mr.  Frank  Leib, 
of  San  Jose,  who  is  a  very  skillful  walnut  grafter, 
overcomes  the  tendency  of  a  side  graft  to  load  up  all 
its  callus  on  the  side  by  cutting  through  the  bark 
longitudinally  at  the  point  where  it  refuses  to  rise  and 
admit  enlargement  by  the  new  tissue  deposited  at  the 
base  of  the  graft.  When  this  cutting  is  done,  the  bark 
of  the  stock  parts  and  lifts  and  the  scion  proceeds  with 
its  enlargement,  not  wholly  on  its  side,  but  extends  it 
farther  around,  and  the  lateral  enlargement  soon  dis- 
appears. We  have  seen  enough  of  walnut  grafting 
recently  to  assure  us  that  there  are  many  good  ways 
of  doing  it,  and  that  the  chief  point  is  not  in  the  style 
so  much  as  in  securing  points  of  attachment  and 
thorough  waxing.  We  hope  to  refer  to  this  subject  at 
another  time  and  invite  others  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion. 


Split  Grafting  the  Walnut  by  Mr.  George  Payne. 


Side  Grafts  Made  With  a  Saw-Cut. 


OUK  prune  product  will  be  relatively  small  this 
year,  and  we  shall  probably  have  few  for  the  Euro- 
pean trade.  Consul  Chester  of  Budapest  reports  that 
the  yearly  crop  of  Bosnia  is  about  10,284  carloads. 
The  ripe  fruit  is  shaken  upon  canvas  sheets,  which 
are  held  at  the  four  corners  or  spread  over  straw. 
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The  Week. 

Summer  work  is  progressing  favorably  and  without 
sensational  phases,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  sulphur 
situation,  and  that  is  Ix'ing  bridged  by  proceeding 
under  the  least-possible-use  assurance,  in  the  hope  that 
all  will  come  out  right  with  this  year's  small  product, 
at  least.  California  producers  can  get  at  least  this 
comfort  from  the  condition  of  affairs,  viz:  that  a  loud, 
united  cry  from  this  distant  side  of  the  country  is 
clearly  heard  and  duly  heeded  at  the  center.  This  is 
worth  knowing:  if  you  want  a  thing,  ask  for  it  and 
ask  hard. 

Now  that  the  pure  food  laws  promise  to  determine 
that  food  supplies  shall  be  the  real  thing  and  nothing 
else:  that  honey  cannot  be  corn-glucose,  that  currant 
jelly  cannot  be  made  of  apples,  that  yellow  egg  plums 
cannot  be  made  of  green  Hungarians,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  there  may  be  a  better  chance  for  small 
producers  to  operate  and  to  get  credit  for  the  extra 
trouble  and  expense  of  making  a  name  exactly  cover 
the  material  upon  which  it  is  placed.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  profit  there  will  be  In  that  style  of  produc- 
tion; some  succeed  and  many  fail  in  such  undertak- 
ings. Connected  therewith  is,  however,  a  new  law 
passed  by  the  Missouri  Legislature,  encouraging  the 
naming  of  farms  and  protecting  the  use  of  names 
adopted.  It  provides  that  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of$l  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  the  farmer  in 
any  county  may  secure  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
name  and  location  of  the  farm  and  the  name  of  the 
owner,  and  that  when  such  name  is  proj>erly  regis- 
tered it  cannot  be  used  as  a  designation  for  any  other 
farm  in  such  county.  There  is  more  than  a  senti- 
mental value  to  this  legislation.  The  products  of  the 
dairy,  orchard,  or  stables  of  a  farm  may  command  a 
commercial  premium  after  a  reputation  has  been 
established.  No  doubt  other  States  will  quickly  give 
such  protection  to  their  citizens  if  there  is  a  demand 
for  it. 

There  ought  to  be  also  some  way  by  which  the  good 
name  of  a  State  cannot  be  impeached  in  another  State. 
A  commercial  traveler,  whose  name  is  given  as  R.  H. 
Smith,  gives  an  interview  to  a  reporter  for  an  Oregon 
journal,  in  which  he  says: 

"With  one  accord  the  fruit  growers  of  California 
have  lifted  up  their  voices  in  a  great  wail,  and  protest 
against  the  recent  ruling  of  the  pure  food  law  which 
makes  it  n  misdemeanor  to  cure  fruit  with  the  present 
high  percentage  of  sulphur.  Oregon  has  made  no 
complaint  and  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  virtue 
is  to  be  rewarded,  for  the  pure  food  law  only  serves  to 
emphasize  the  superior  grade  of  fruit  that  Oregon  has 
been  placing  upon  the  market.  While  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  its  State,  and  'boasting'  of  its  advantages 
is  indeed  commendable,  California  is  beginning  to 
suffer  from  dishonest  practices.  No  longer  will  they 
be  able  to  combine  fig  seed,  syrup,  analine  dye  and 
sell  it  to  the  hungry  thousands  of  the  fruitless  Middle 
West  as  '  strawiierry  jam,'  as  in  the  days  gone  by, 
because  of  the  pure  food  ruling,  although  they  may 
continue  to  use  choice  Oregon  fruits  under  California 
labels,  just  as  some  of  their  own  wines  l>ear  the  French 
label." 

There  are  slanders  enough  in  that  paragraph  to  keep 
one  denying  for  a  whole  day.  Whatever  faults  we 
have  we  are  willing  to  correct,  and  willing  also  to 
obey  the  laws  when  the  regulations  under  the  laws 
are  made  reasonable.  To  slander  California  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  solid  in  Oregon  and  to  call 
our  sister  all  white  and  ourselves  all  black  is  a  trick 


of  drummer-advertising  which  no  journal  with  a  con- 
science should  promote.  So  far  as  we  have  seen 
reports  of  investigations,  there  are  disreputable  prod- 
ucts and  producers  in  both  states  and  all  honest  men 
should  try  to  crowd  them  out  and  not  try  to  please 
one  by  concealment  of  its  own  evil  and  exaggeration 
of  another's  evil.  Mr.  Smith  either  needs  a  new 
conscience  or  a  better  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Here  is  another  ease  in  which  California  gets  a  bad 
name  which  she  does  not  deserve.  An  Australian 
correspondent  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  writes: 

"  Does  the  California  thistle  curse  any  dairy  lands 
in  the  Cnited  States?  The  pest  is  very  troublesome 
in  New  Zealand,  where  the  government  not  long  ago 
offered  a  reward  of  £500  for  a  remedy.  A  settler  had 
one  patch  of  land  so  infested  that  neither  sheep  nor 
cattle  could  enter  it.  A  flood  came  down  the  river 
and  leveled  the  thistles  with  the  silt.  On  that  coating 
grew  a  luxuriant  crop  of  ox-eyed  daisies,  but  not  a 
thistle  appeared.  The  daisies  covered  the  surface 
like  a  coir-mat.  Over  another  patch  of  thistles  on 
the  same  land  the  daisy  was  experimentally  sown,  and 
it  there  squeezed  the  California  enemy  out  of  home. 
The  farmer  therefore  applied  for  the  reward,  but  the 
minister  of  lands  regarded  the  cure  as  being  equally 
as  noxious  as  the  disease.  The  applicant,  however, 
is  confident  he  can  deal  with  the  daisy  when  it  has 
accomplished  its  work." 

This  is  like  the  case  of  the  specialist  who  being 
summoned  to  treat  a  patient  in  acute  agony,  said:  "  I 
am  sorry  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him. 
If  I  could  throw  him  into  a  fit  I  could  help  him,  for  I  am 
death  on  fits."  This  Australian  plant  doctor  succeeds 
by  throwing  the  field  into  daisies,  which  may  be  worse 
than  thistles,  and  certainly  are  worse  than  any  thistle 
which  can  be  justly  called  ( 'alifornian.  The  big  thistle 
which  we  call  Spanish  may  be  the  one  they  have  in 
New  Zealand,  and  if  bo  it  is  vastly  more  formidable 

than  it  looks,  for  it  i>  an  annual  plant,  and  cutting  to 
prevent  seeding  extirpates  it.  There  is  no  bad  thistle 
indigenous  to  this  State,  consequently  New  Zealand 
should  look  into  the  character  of  its  plant  before  it 
gives  California  a  bad  name. 

We  find  still  another  case  in  which  California  is 
misunderstood,  and  that  is  in  seed  production.  We 
find  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  some  interesting 
remarks  on  seed  growing,  by  Mr.  W.  Y.  Falconer, 
a  thoroughly  good  horticulturist,  but  in  error.  I  It- 
writes  :  "  The  climate  of  California  has  so  shown  its 
fitness  for  seed  production  and  the  enterprise  of  her 
growers  is  |so  keen  that  California-grown  seeds,  both 
flower  and  vegetable,  in  great  variety  bid  fair  to  dis- 
place the  products  of  other  portions  of  the  world. 
Many  kinds  are  so  plentifully  produced  that  they  find 
their  way  into  the  most  distant  markets,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  home  products.  "  California-grown"  has  taken 
the  place  of  "  northern-grown,"  as  an  advertising 
catchword  and  by  sheer  insistence  is  made  to  imply 
special  merit  in  the  mind  of  the  casual  buyer.  Plant- 
ers, however,  are  beginning  to  realize  that  any  obvi- 
ous superiority  of  Pacific  Coast  seeds  over  those  of 
home  production  lies  in  the  special  skill  and  care  of 
the  grower  and  not  in  the  locality."  The  first  and 
last  sentences  of  the  above  paragraph  seem  to  be  some- 
what at  enmity.  The  opening  statement  is  correct 
and  the  second  in  error.  We  thank  the  writer  for  the 
tribute  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  grower,  and  that 
tribute  is  certainly  justified,  but  the  California  soils 
and  the  length  of  the  California  growing  season,  as 
well  as  its  favoring  temperatures,  are  certainly  the 
foundation  of  success  in  seed  growing  in  this  State, 
and  no  one  will  more  resolutely  maintain  that  fact 
than  the  growers  themselves  and  the  Eastern  distrib- 
utors who  contract  their  supplies  grown  here.  Cali- 
fornia jK-ople  are  great,  but  California  is,  in  some 
senses,  greater. 

Mr.  Falconer  goes  farther,  and  we  think  makes  other 
errors.  He  writes  :  "  Comparative  trials  often  show- 
that  California  seeds  have  a  tendency  to  rapid  deteri- 
oration of  type,  possibly  because  the  stimulating  cli- 
mate favors  too  heavy  setting,  causing  loss  of  vitality 
in  individual  seeds.  In  practice  it  is  becoming  evi- 
dent that  to  keep  up  the  high  grades  needed  by  com- 


mercial gardeners  it  is  necessary  to  continue  growing 
the  stock  seeds  of  many  varieties  here  in  the  East 
under  normal  conditions,  but  careful  supervision,  and 
from  these  revitalized  seeds  produce  the  commercial 
seed- crop  in  California.  This  is  not  the  case  with  all 
varieties,  especially  such  heat-loving  legumes  as  the 
Lima  bean,  which  is  at  home  under  the  cloudless  skies 
and  ardent  sun  of  California  and  yields  far  better  than 
with  us."  We  do  not  doubt  the  statement  of  fact,  for 
Mr.  Falconer  is  a  good  observer,  but  his  explanation 
is  not  the  right  one,  in  our  judgment.  The  trouble 
probably  lies  in  the  moving  of  the  plant  back  to  less 
favorable  growing  conditions,  which  induce  reversion 
or  retrogression,  and  the  projier  course  is  to  continu- 
ally take  seed  from  California  for  each  crop  at  the 
East  and  thus  always  get  the  advantage  of  the  best, 
fully  develop!  seed.  It  seems  humorous  to  send  the 
plant  back  to  the  less  favorable  Eastern  conditions  to 
be  re-vitalized.  We  shall  hear  next  that  Califomians 
will  have  to  be  sent  back  East  to  be  made  stronger 
or  smarter.  California  growing  gives  seed  strength 
and  vigor,  but  it  may  need  a  continuation  of  such  con- 
ditions to  continue  vigor.  Our  contention  is  that  the 
seed  should  l>e  sent  to  California  to  be  re-vitalized. 
Mr.  Falconer  might  claim  that  selection  to  type  would 
be  closer  there,  etc.,  and  the  seed  lie  sent  here  to  be 
grown  in  quantity.  That  has  been  done,  and  that 
may  in  some  cases  Ik-  rational,  but  that  is  not  what  he 
claims. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Handling  Seed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  In  caring  for  seed  jiotatoes  after 
being  dug  in  late  fall  (October  or  November),  is  it  all 
right  to  pile  them  under  trees,  in  a  place  free  from 
frost,  but  some  sunshine,  w  ithout  any  covering,  until 
March,  and  then  spread  them  so  they  may  turn  green 
and  harden,  rolling  them  as  occasion  may  demand  to 
keep  them  from  sprouting'.' — Farmer,  Lompoc. 

This  would  lie  all  right  if  you  have  no  trouble  with 
the  potato  worm,  of  which  the  moth  is  active  all  the 
year  and  may  lay  eggs  all  over  your  exposed  >>otatoes 
during  the  warm  days  in  late  fall  and  winter.  The 
potatoes  would  probably  take  to  the  pile  with  them 
plenty  of  eggs  laid  while  they  are  still  in  the  field. 
This  trouble  also  occurs  with  potatoes  which  are  most 
carefully  stored  and  covered.  Potatoes,  apparently 
sound  when  stored,  may  be  destroyed  before  spring. 
Mr.  Vblck,  county  entomologist  of  Santa  Cruz  county, 
has  been  trying  some  experiments  with  treating  j>ota- 
toes  before  putting  into  storage,  and  is  inclined  to  favor 
the  submergence  of  potatoes  in  water  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  storing,  for  this  seems  to  kill  all  worms 
and  pupa-,  and  though  eggs  may  not  be  destroyed  the 
potatoes  are  largely  saved  from  injury.  This  method 
is  tentatively  favored  localise  more  handy  than  fumi- 
gation with  carbon  bisulphid,  which  is,  however,  a 
better  killing  agency.  Our  judgment  would  be,  then, 
that  though  your  proposed  treatment  would  succeed  so 
far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  cordial 
invitation  to  worms,  if  you  have  this  pest  in  your 
region. 

Seed  Potatoes  for  Second  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  Generally  speaking  it  is  hard  to  get 
our  second  planting  of  Irish  potatoes  to  come  up  before 
they  rot.  I  have  been  raising  Irish  potatoes  on  a  small 
scale  for  years,  and  if  we  can  get  half  of  them  to  come 
up  we  are  in  luck.  Do  you  know  of  any  treatment  to 
the  cut  potato  that  will  prevent  it  from  rotting  before 
it  comes  up?  We  irrigate  the  land  before  planting, 
and  as  soon  as  it  gets  in  proper  condition  we  plant, 
and  we  depend  upon  that  wetting  to  produce  moisture 
enough  to  mature  the  crop. — GARDENER,  Merced. 

Your  method  of  preparation  of  land  for  a  second  crop 
of  Irish  potatoes  is  thoroughly  good.  It  is  probable 
that  your  trouble  with  getting  a  stand  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  your  choice  of  seed  is  not  quite  right.  If  you 
depend  upon  potatoes  of  the  first  crop  as  seed  for  the 
-e  -ond,  you  should  specially  treat  them  in  a  way  to 
secure  full  maturity.  After  being  taken  from  the 
ground  in  what  seems  full  maturity  they  should  In- 
exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  not  necessarily  to  direct 
sunshine,  but  to  light  action  sufficient  to  cause  a  change 
in  color,  even  to  become  greenish.  This  treatment, 
which  is  quite  different  from  what  one  would  adopt  in 
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storing  potatoes  for  eating,  increases  their  value  for 
seed,  and  gives  them  greater  germinating  power. 
The  failure  of  so  many  of  your  plantings  to  grow  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  eyes  are  undeveloped,  and  not  to 
decay,  which  naturally  attacks  the  pieces  which  are 
not  suited  to  grow.  If  you  are  troubled  with  potato 
scab  your  seed  should  be  treated  before  planting,  as 
described  in  answer  to  another  inquiry  on  this  page. 

Whitewash  and  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  planted  out  an  orchard  of 
apple  trees.  I  have  kept  them  whitewashed  and  well 
protected.  And  now  I  see  that  there  is  something 
working  on  the  trees.  There  is  something  like  clear 
eggs  on  the  trees,  about  6  or  8  in.  from  the  ground. 
And  if  you  scrape  the  whitewash  away  you  will  see 
that  there  is  some  borer  at  work  where  this  substance 
is.  They  are  just  through  the  skin  now.  I  want  to 
kill  them  before  they  get  in  any  farther.  What  will 
I  use  ?  Is  it  good  to  whitewash  young  trees.  Also 
what  is  the  best  spray  for  the  borer  that  works  on  the 
buds  of  peach  trees  ?  And  when  is  the  best  time  to 
use  it  ? — Beginner,  Napa. 

Specimens  of  eggs,  insects,  etc.,  should  always  be 
sent  with  the  inquiries.  We  do  not  like  to  guess  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Whitewash  generally  prevents 
the  entrance  of  borers  by  preserving  the  bark  from 
sunburn.  If,  however,  you  find  places  in  which 
borers  are  entering,  you  should,  of  course,  destroy 
them  as  soon  as  discovered.  This  could  be  done  prob- 
ably while  the  insects  are  near  the  surface  by  spraying 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  followed  when  dry,  with  a 
restoration  of  the  white  covering  to  prevent  sunburn. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  whitewash  young  trees,  providing 
the  whitewash  is  not  too  sharp — that  is,  made  of  air- 
slaked  lime  instead  of  fresh  stone  lime.  A  good 
preparation  can  be  made  by  taking  30  pounds  of  lime, 
four  pounds  of  tallow,  and  five  pounds  of  salt;  dis- 
solve the  salt  in  the  water,  add  the  lime,  and  while  it 
is  warm  from  slaking  dissolve  and  stir  in  the  tallow. 
This  makes  a  whitewash  which  will  adhere  to  the 
bark  well  and  not  be  injurious. 

The  best  preventive  of  the  twig  borer  in  peach  trees 
is  to  spray  with  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash,  just 
as  the  blossoms  are  beginning  to  open.  At  that  time 
the  worm  breaks  open  its  winter  nest.  If  you  wait 
until  the  blossoms  are  well  opened  you  will  destroy 
many  of  them. 

Deciduous  Orchard  at  the  South. 

To  the  Editor :  Through  reading  your  books  on 
'California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,'  I  have 
learned  to  value  your  opinions.  I  have  180  acres  of 
apricots  and  180  acres  of  peaches.  This  is  my  first 
year's  experience.  The  orchard  is  15  years  old.  The 
dirt  has  always  been  thrown  to  the  trees.  I  plowed 
the  orchard  one  way  and  threw  the  dirt  away  from 
trees,  then  cross-plowed  and  pulverized.  I  will  repeat 
with  plow  and  pulverizer  in  opposite  direction  and 
work  the  land  down  level.  I  will  follow  with  hoes 
and  clean  the  dirt  from  around  the  base  of  trees. 
Will  that  be  the  proper  way  of  doing  it  in  order  to 
build  up  the  standard  of  my  orchard?  I  find  that 
the  ground  squirrels  are  working  under  the  trees 
where  the  banks  of  dirt  are  heaviest.  Would  it  be 
better  for  the  orchard  to  shallow  plow  and  harrow 
often  and  keep  it  level?  The  soil  holds  plenty  of 
moisture.  Will  it  be  profitable  to  bud  apricots  on  the 
peach  tree  ?  1  believe  the  peach  tree  has  reached  its 
limit  as  regards  bearing  and  profits.  I  have  quite  a 
variety  of  peaches,  but  do  not  know  the  names  of 
some  of  them.  This  year's  crop  will  be  about  150 
tons.  This  year's  crop  of  apricots  was  60  tons.  Last 
year's  crop  of  peaches  was  300  tons,  and  of  apricots  100 
tons. — Fruit  Grower,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  method  of  orchard  working  which  you  describe 
is  thoroughly  rational  and  likely  to  keep  the  trees  in 
good  condition.  The  ground  during  the  dry  season 
should  be  kept  as  level  as  possible  and  squirrels  must 
be  disposed  of  by  poison,  putting  into  their  holes, 
whenever  discovered,  pieces  of  fruits  or  vegetables  in 
which  small  amounts  of  strychnine  are  inserted  with 
a  knife  blade,  or  by  using  poisoned  wheat. 

Apricots  can  be  successfully  budded  into  peaches, 
providing  you  have  good,  new  wood,  low  down,  into 
which  buds  can  be  set.  Cutting  back  the  trees  in  the 
spring-time  will  force  out  new  shoots  low  down,  from 
which  the  selection  can  be  made  for  budding.  If  the 
variety  is  good,  however,  as  it  is,  you  can  renew  the 
trees  by  cutting  back  a  little  above  the  main  fork  and 
forming  a  new  head  from  the  shoots  which  start. 
Many  of  our  peach  trees  which  may  be  thought  to  be 


past  usefulness  can  be  started  upon  another  period  of 
profit  by  this  method.  Really,  a  California  peach  tree 
15  years  of  age,  on  good  soil,  and  with  sufficient 
moisture,  ought  not  to  be  considered  beyond  its  useful- 
ness. 

Cutting  and  Carrying  to  Cows. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  give  information 
on  the  system  of  soiling ;  or,  will  you  give  me  the 
name  of  some  work  on  soiling  in  California.  Some 
writers  say  that  one  acre  will  support  one  cow.  Do 
you  think  that  is  exaggerated?  The  subject  of  soiling 
is  very  interesting  to  me,  and  if  it  does  what  is 
claimed  it  will  be  a  very  valuable  factor  in  our  work. 
— Stockman,  Compton. 

There  is  nothing  in  print  concerning  soiling  in  Cali- 
fornia except  occasional  articles  in  the  agricultural 
papers.  There  are  instances  where  cutting  and  carry- 
ing alfalfa  coupled  with  the  growth  of  stock  beets, 
squashes,  etc.,  has  enabled  people  to  carry  one  cow  to 
the  acre  on  rich,  moist  land,  or  upon  good  upland 
amply  supplied  with  irrigation  water.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  soiling  proposition  is  the  amount  of 
labor  involved  and  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  on  rich  land,  with  moisture  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  certain  series  of  plants  growing,  so  as 
to  have  green  stuff  all  the  year  round.  With  present 
high  prices  of  labor  it  becomes,  of  course,  a  more 
difficult  proposition  than  formerly  in  this  State. 

Mammoth,  Black  Logan,  and  Phenomenal. 

To  the  Editor  :  Kindly  answer  the  following  ques- 
tion in  your  query  column:  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  Mammoth  blackberry,  the  Black  logan- 
berry, and  the  Phenomenal  berry? — Reader,  San 
Francisco. 

The  Mammoth  and  Black  logan  are  the  same,  and 
the  latter  name  should  be  dropped.  The  Phenomenal 
is  a  dark  red  berry,  more  of  the  style  of  the  original 
loganberry  but  with  a  milder  acid  flavor. 

Many  Things  but  Not  White  Fly. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  branches  and  leaves  from  a 
small  orange  tree  which  stands  in  the  shade  of  other 
trees,  so  that  it  gets  no  sunshine,  and  is  badly  stunted. 
I  have  examined  the  tree  as  best  I  could,  and  think 
that  it  is  soft  brown  scale,  but  some  others  here  are  a 
little  afraid  that  it  is  the  white  fly,  so  in  order  to 
satisfy  myself  and  all  concerned  I  thought  best  to  send 
you  a  specimen.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  examine 
the  leaves  and  let  us  know. — Grower,  Tulare  county. 

Your  specimens  show  the  cast  skins  of  aphids,  or 
plant  lice ;  the  eggs  of  lace-wing  flies — beneficial,  as 
you  know  ;  a  trace  of  mealy  bugs  and  some  soft  scale, 
as  noted  by  you.  There  is  no  indication  of  white  fly 
present. 

Probably  Need  of  Water. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  write  for  information  regarding 
mildew  on  my  rose  bushes,  and  the  curling  of  the 
leaves  on  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  my  garden.  It 
must  be  something  lacking  in  the  soil.  I  have  used 
sulphur  with  no  effect.  —  Suburban,  Black  Dia- 
mond. 

The  curling  of  orange  and  lemon  leaves  in  your 
garden  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  lack  of  moisture 
than  to  any  other  cause.  The  same  thing  would  pro- 
mote mildew  on  the  roses,  although  some  roses  will 
mildew  in  spite  of  the  best  treatment.  If  you  will 
apply  stable  manure  and  give  good  thorough  soaking 
irrigations,  so  that  the  plant  food  may  be  leached  out 
from  the  manure  into  the  soil,  it  is  probable  that  your 
citrus  trees,  at  least,  will  assume  different  aspect. 

Reviving  Girdled  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  number  of  prune  trees 
that  have  been  badly  eaten  by  borers,  but  we  have 
had  the  worms  dug  out  and  plastered  over  the 
wounds,  but  the  trees  have  many  yellow  leaves  and 
present  a  sickly  appearance.  The  trees  are  12  years 
old  and  the  roots  are  firm  in  the  earth.  What  course 
of  treatment  shall  we  take  to  save  them?  They  still 
have  fruit  this  season.  Would  cutting  them  back  and 
grafting  them  be  beneficial  ?— Grower,  San  Jose. 

If  your  trees  have  been  considerably  injured  by 
removing  bark  for  the  destruction  of  borers,  they  can 
perhaps  be  assisted  toward  more  vigorous  growth  by 
thorough  cutting  back  during  the   coming  winter 


season.  At  this  time  of  the  year  they  can  be  helped 
by  irrigation  and  by  the  use  of  a  little  manure  spread 
upon  the  surface  and  leached  out  by  the  irrigation 
water.  There  would  be  no  advantage  in  pruning  at 
this  time  of  the  year — the  tree  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  all  the  growth  that  it  can,  but  winter  prun- 
ing will  be  of  assistance,  as  stated.  Grafting  would 
be  desirable  if  you  wish  to  change  the  variety,  other- 
wise short  winter  pruning  will  attain  any  object  that 
could  be  reached  by  grafting. 

Split  Pits  and  Fertilizers. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  know  any  method  of  fer- 
tilizing that  will  prevent  cracked  or  split  pits  in 
peaches?  Stable  manure  makes  the  cracking  worse, 
and  its  effect  is  noticeable  the  year  of  application. — 
Growers,  Winters. 

The  matter  of  cracked  pits  has  not  been  fully  worked 
out  and  the  causes  and  cures  are  not  understood. 
Where  you  find  the  trouble  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
stable  manure,  the  proper  line  of  fertilization  would  be 
to  use  commercial  fertilizers  containing  only  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  and  such  can  be  furnished  by 
dealers  advertising  in  our  columns.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  if  your  trees  are  growing  very  vigorously  so 
that  they  are  over-stimulated  by  the  use  of  stable 
manure,  whether  they  need  any  fertilizing  at  all. 
That  you  can  determine  by  a  small  experiment  upon 
different  trees  of  the  same  variety  with  and  without 
commercial  fertilizer,  and  observation  of  the  effects 
of  such  application. 

The  White  Astracan  Apple. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  samples  of  White  Astracan 
apples  as  we  know  it  here.  Is  this  the  apple  you  know 
as  White  Astracan? — Grower,  Stockton. 

The  apples  are  the  White  Astracan,  and  glorious 
specimens,  too,  of  one  of  our  best  early  varieties,  which 
is  usually  very  profitable  where  it  can  be  grown  with 
protection  from  codlin  moth  injury.  It  is  in  particu- 
lar demand  for  shipment  to  the  Northern  coast — a 
trade,  however,  which  required  the  absolute  freedom 
from  worms.  Its  brother,  the  Red  Astracan,  is  a  lit- 
tle more  hardy  and  succeeds  through  a  wider  range  of 
climatic  conditions,  but  in  the  region  from  Stanislaus 
county  northward  through  the  Sacramento  valley  and 
reaching  to  a  certain  distance  in  the  foothills,  the 
White  Astracan  is  particularly  fine,  and  has  never  yet 
been  produced  free  from  worms  in  such  quantity  as 
the  opportunity  for  local  sale  and  export  really  war- 
rant. 

Potato  Scab. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  send  you  with  this  mail  a  potato 
which  seems  to  have  a  complication  of  troubles.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  they  are? — Dealer,  Hay- 
wards. 

Your  specimen  shows  the  fungus  disease  known  as 
potato  scab.  There  are  two  treatments  for  scab  in 
potatoes  which  have  proved  successful.  One  is  dip- 
ping in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Dissolve 
one  ounce  in  eight  gallons  of  water  and  soak  the  seed 
potatoes  in  this  solution  for  one  and  one-half  hour 
before  cutting.  This  treatment  kills  the  scab  spores 
which  may  be  upon  the  exterior  of  the  potatoes. 
More  recently,  however,  to  avoid  danger  in  handling 
such  a  rank  poison  as  corrosive  sublimate,  formalin 
has  been  used,  and  one  pint  of  commercial  formalin, 
as  it  is  bought  in  the  stores,  is  diluted  with  30  gallons 
of  water  and  the  potatoes  are  soaked  in  this  for  two 
hours.  Thirty  gallons  of  this  dip  ought  to  treat  about 
50  bushels  of  potatoes. 

More  Room  for  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  apple  orchard  with 
trees  16  ft.  apart,  some  of  the  larger  ones  interlocking 
their  limbs.  They  are  about  20  years  old.  Which 
would  be  best  to  grub  out,  half  or  three-quarters  of 
them,  giving  those  left  plenty  of  room,  or  use  fertilizer, 
so  the  entire  lot  will  do  well? — Reader,  Lompoc. 

We  would  take  out  half  the  trees,  cut  back  to  stimu- 
late new  wood  growth  and  thin  out  brushy  growth 
somewhat;  apply  plenty  of  stable  manure  this  winter, 
and  then  get  ready  to  enjoy  their  shooting  out  to  fill 
the  wider  space.  You  will  probably  get  less  fruit  at 
first,  but  more  afterwards. 
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Horticulture. 


The  Advantages  of  Cleft-Grafting  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor  :  Having  frequently  noticed  in  your 
paper  from  time  to  time  various  advices  to  walnut 
-  lowers  about  how  to  graft  walnut  trees,  the  statement 
has  often  been  made  that  one  should  use  some  kind  of  a 
side-graft,  veneer-graft,  or  bark-graft,  but  not  in  any 
case  to  use  the  split-graft. 

Now,  having  observed  some  points  on  this  line,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  1  see  a  good  many  things  in 
favor  of  the  split-graft.  In  noticing  the  two  accom- 
panying photographs  it  will  be  seen  that  in  one  are 
some  Btde^gTafte,  and  notice  what  disastrous  results 
attended  this  work.    [See  first  page  of  this  issue.] 

W  hen  the  callus  begins  to  flow  from  both  the  scion 
and  the  stock  it  pushes  from  both  sides,  and  these 
bark-grafts  and  side-grafts  begin  to  slip  and  will 
naturally  move  to  the  place  of  least  resistance,  which 
in  this  case  is  to  the  outside  of  the  stock,  and  will 
move  frequently  clear  off  to  one  side  and  clear  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  This  makes  a  bad-looking  joint, 
and  a  top  that  will  be  easily  blown  out  by  the  wind, 
and  one  that  will  be  much  harder  to  heal  than  if  the 
scion  had  been  put  in  properly,  or— I  might  say— if 
the  cleft-graft  had  been  used. 

In  some  cases  so  much  callus  flows  that  its  gets  over 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  each  side  of  the  graft, 
and  unless  that  graft  is  securely  anchored,  which 
anchoring  can  easily  be  done  by  the  cleft-graft,  then  it 
is  very  liable  to  be  washed  out  or  floated  to  one  side. 
In  the  use  of  the  split-graft  or  the  sawed-graft  the 
scion  is  set  in  about  the  some  place,  but  it  is  the 
pressure  from  each  side  that  holds  the  split-graft  in 
place,  and  it  is  the  absence  of  pressure  in  the  sawed- 
graft  that  allows  it  to  be  floated  out. 

By  referring  to  one  of  the  photographs  it  will  be 
Been  that  the  side-graft  had  floated  nearly  one  inch 
out  of  line,  while  the  split-grafts  in  the  other  photo- 
graph have  remained  where  they  were  set.  Both  of 
these  photographs  are  of  grafts  that  have  been  grow- 
ing about  the  same  length  of  time — about  a  year. 

A  statement  has  frequently  been  made  that  split- 
grafts  do  not  grow  together  as  well  as  some  other 
kinds,  consequently  would  he  liable  to  break  at  the 
point  of  juncture  in  a  high  wind.  But,  to  refute  this 
statement,  I  call  attention  to  what  is  considered  to  he 
the  largest  grafted  walnut  tree  in  central  California, 
perhaps,  and  which  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Payne,  two 
miles  from  Campbell.  This  tree  was  a  California 
Black,  very  large,  and  grafted  in  18  or  20  places 
many  years  ago.  During  a  high  wind  about  four 
years  since  there  were  three  large  limbs  broken  out  of 
it.  and  not  one  of  these  three  broke  on  the  split-graft; 
they  all  broke  al>ove  the  graft  on  the  side  of  the  soft- 
shell  walnut,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the 
grafts :  But  not  a  graft  was  disturbed ;  and  yet,  this 
was  the  s/>/it-(/r<i/l  against  which  so  much  is  being 
written.  This  tree  had  been  gradually  increasing  its 
product  for  some  years  until  it  produced  a  maximum 
of  800  pounds  Of  nuts  just  before  the  limbs  were  broken 
out;  but  it  was  greatly  injured  in  the  storm  and  has 
not  fully  recovered  yet.  It  bids  fair  this  year  to  bear 
about  80p  pounds. 

Also,  in  going  over  the  experimental  grounds  of 
Luther  Burbank  at  Sevastopol  I  notice  that  a  great 
many  of  his  grafts  are  split-grafts;  in  fact,  it  struck 
me  that  there  were  many  more  split-grafts  used  on 
his  place  than  all  other  kinds  of  grafts  combined. 
>u rely,  the  25  years  practical  experience  of  this  man 
ought  to  go  a  Targe  way  toward  the  direction  of  hor- 
ticultural work  in  walnuts  as  well  as  other  things. 

Ocorge  C.  Payne  of  Campbell  has  worked  out  a  new- 
side  oblique  graft,  which  is  the  finest  thing  I  have 
seen  for  walnuts  in  a  nursery,  but  it  is  not  available 
for  larger  trees.  On  seedlings  one  or  two  years  old, 
where  the  scion  and  stock  are  nearly  the  same  size,  it 
makes  as  perfect  a  graft  as  one  can  wish,  and  he  has 
Secured  a  much  higher  percentage  than  usual  since 
using  this  graft.  The  scion  is  placed  in  a  nearly  per- 
pendicular position  on  the  stock,  and  this  point,  I  am 
led  to  believe,  is  of  much  advantage.  But  on  larger 
trees  the  cleft-graft  gives  the  same  perpendicular  posi- 
tion and  brings  the  scion  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
stock. 

Ciiaki.ks  Moobe. 

Palo  Alto. 

[These  observations  are  very  interesting.  We 
always  like  to  receive  such  contributions:  they  help 
us  all  to  get  wise.  Old  readers  will  remember  that 
Mr.  Felix  Gilltet  of  Nevada  City,  the  pioneer  writer 
on  walnut  grafting  in  this  State,  commended  the 
cleft  graft  from  the  first,  but  he  has  always  held  that 
the  split  should  be  made  at  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
centre,  so  as  not  to  split  down  the  pith.— En.] 


The  Walnut  in  Oregon. 


From  an  essay  by  Mr.  Ukokck  P.DXKPN  Of  Portland  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  meeting  at  Salem. 

In  walnut  planting  there  are  two  very  important 
items  to  be  considered.  The  first  and  most  important 
is:  the  right  kind  of  soil,  and  the  second  is  the  right 
kind  of  trees  from  reliable  nurserymen.  The  soil  must 
be  deep ;  and  when  I  say  deep,  I  mean  it  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word— at  least  twenty  feet,  no  hard  pan, 
good  natural  drainage  and  the  water  table  not  too 
high. 

Before  finally  securing  my  Beepdene  Farm  in 
Clackamas  county,  near  Aurora,  in  Marion  county,  I 
procured  a  plumber's  augur,  with  which  I  bored  into 
the  ground  from  15  to  20  ft.  to  test  the  depth  and  qual- 
ity of  the  soil.  Along  the  west  side  of  my  ranch  Hows 
the  Pudding  river,  the  hanks  of  which  in  some  places 
are  Kb  ft.  high.  The  nature  of  the  soil  was  here  fully 
exposed,  but  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  soil 
was  of  the  same  texture  and  depth  on  other  parts  of 
the  land.  The  first  few  feet  proved  to  l>e  a  sort  of 
clay,  then  strata  of  clay,  loam  and  sand. 

Bi.astixoin  W a i.n i "r  TREES. — Before  planting,  I 
blasted  a  hole  for  each  tree,  first  to  overcome  any  diffi- 
culty that  might  occur  in  case  there  should  be  any 
hard  pan,  then,  too,  it  was  a  saving  in  the  labor  and 
expense  of  planting  by  the  ordinary  long,  laborious 
method  of  digging  the  holes.  At  first  thought  it 
might  seem  a  costly  method,  but  it  will  not  appear  so 
when  you  consider  that  the  holes  should  be  four  feet 
wide  and  about  two  and  a  half  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  deep.  With  somewhat  compact  clay  soil,  one 
can  realize  what  it  means  to  dig  several  hundred  holes, 
whereas  by  the  blasting  method  it  is  much  simplified. 
The  ground  is  also  loosened  to  a  considerable  depth, 
thus  giving  the  tap  root  a  splendid  chance  to  make 
good  growth.  The  holes  need  not  he  bored  over  three 
or  three  and  a  half  feet  deep.  The  best  augur  to  use 
for  making  the  holes  for  the  powder  sticks  is  one  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  to  which  any  black- 
smith can  attach  a  straight  bar  handle. 

Planting. — By  all  means  do  not  bore  and  blast  too 
many  holes  in  advance.  The  blasting  naturally  leaves 
a  slight  depression ;  a  rain  storm  may  occur  and  on 
account  of  this  depression  the  water  is  liable  to  make 
ground  soggy  and  heavy  longer  than  is  desired,  which 
might  delay  the  planting  of  the  trees.  The  best  plan 
to  follow  is  to  plant  each  tree  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  hole  is  blasted.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have  ready 
at  each  hole  a  good-sized  fork  full  of  well-rotted  ma- 
nure to  mix  with  the  soil  in  planting,  but  care  must 
be  used  not  to  allow  the  manure  to  touch  the  roots  or 
to  come  within  a  foot  of  the  tree. 

A  Hood  River  apple  grower  recently  told  me  that 
he  blasted  the  holes  for  his  apple  trees  and  found  that 
the  scheme  worked  admirably.  1  have  noticed  that 
where  large  cherry  trees  are  growing  in  the  Willam- 
ette valley,  if  walnut  trees  are  found  in  the  same 
locality,  that  they  are  usually  of  immense  size,  and 
show  vigorous,  healthy  growth.  All  of  the  Oregon 
nurserymen  have  heard  of,  and  many  have  seen,  the 
fine  old  cherry  trees  at  Milwaukee,  Oregon,  and  now 
so  sadly  neglected.  It  was  in  this  village  I  found  the 
largest  English  walnut  tree  I  have  seen  on  this  coast. 
It  measured  '.'  ft.  1  in.  in  circumference.  Although  it 
does  not  prove  it,  still  it  leads  me  to  believe  that  land 
that  grows  good  cherry  trees  should  in  many  instances 
he  suitable  for  walnuts. 

Cri/riVATioN. —  In  cultivating  with  horses,  care 
must  be  used  in  w  atching  them,  as  they  are  very  fond 
of  the  leaves  and  quickly  ruin  a  young  walnut  tree. 
The  trees  should  be  planted  never  less  than  40  ft.  apart; 
50  ft.  is  preferable  and  (10  ft.  is  better  still  if  the  grower 
has  land  to  spare.  In  driving  alongside  many  of  the 
orchards  in  California,  1  noticed  that  the  trees  on  the 
outer  edge  were  much  larger,  showing  the  advantage 
of  the  increased  air  space,  even  though  it  was  only 
on  one  side.  In  Judge  Lieb's  orchard  near  San  Jose 
it  was  very  noticeable  that  where  his  young  nut  trees 
had  been  planted  between  grafted  fruit  trees,  where 
such  grafted  fruit  trees  had  not  grown  enough  to  cause 
much  shade,  the  young  walnut  trees  were  much 
larger  than  those  walnut  trees  that  had  been  shaded 
too  much  by  such  grafted  fruit  trees  that  had  grown 
large. 

Boots  and  Vakieties. — The  French  varieties  are 
the  only  kind  to  plant  in  the  Northwest,  as  they  are 
more  suited  to  this  climate.  The  Santa  Barbara  tree 
should  never  be  planted  here,  as  it  is  often  nipped  by 
frosts  that  are  liable  to  come  late  in  the  spring.  A 
great  many  failures  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Santa  Barbara  trees  have  been  planted  instead  of  the 
French  trees.  Of  all  the  French  varieties  I  favor  the 
Mayette,  whereas  many  prefer  the  Franquette.  There 
has  been  more  or  less  controversy  regarding  the  use  of 
the  American  Black,  the  California  Black,  and  the  so- 
called  English,  upon  which  to  graft.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  will  not  he  settled  on  this  coast  for  some 
time.  I  very  much  deprecate  the  use  of  the  California 
Black  in  the  Northwest,  as  I  do  not  consider  it  suffi- 
ciently hardy  for  this  climate.  About  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  there  was  a  very  mild  and  open  w  inter  in 


the  Willamette  valley.  In  the  latter  part  of  February 
or  fore  part  of  March  it  was  succeeded  by  a  very  un- 
usual cold  spell  ;  California  Black  walnut  trees,  three 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  in  Woodburn,  Oregon,  froze 
to  the  ground  but  started  again  from  the  root.  The 
larger  California  Blacks  froze  only  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  bore  no  nuts  that  year. 

On  April  1  1,  IlKKi,  I  planted  on  my  farm  near  Au- 
rora; several  grafted  walnut  trees  and  seedlings  all 
grown  on  this  coast.  I  had  hoped  to  plant  them  much 
earlier,  hut  for  many  reasons  was  prevented  from 
doing  so.  On  account  of  a  change  in  my  plans,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  ground  for  other  purposes,  I 
w  as  obliged  to  take  Dp  these  trees  and  plant  them  In 
another  location.  As  is  generally  known,  the  first 
year  there  is  not  much  grow  th  made  in  the  top,  the 
main  growth  being  confined  to  the  roots.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  t<>  note  the  rout  growth  of  the 
different  trees,  hardly  any  two  being  alike. 

One  large  eight-foot  Franquette  grafted  on  Ameri- 
can Black  had  made  very  little  leaf  grow  th  at  all  ;  in 
fact,  all  those  grafted  on  American  Black  had  made 
even  very  poor  root  growth.  Those  grafted  on  Eng- 
lish roots  had  done  splendidly,  and  all  lived,  while 
some  of  those  on  American  Black  had  died.  The  trees 
on  American  Black  suffered  from  one  disadvantage, 
however.  They  w  ere  in  ground  that  had  been  in  soil 
for  years,  and  the  sod  was  still  within  three  feet  of  the 
tree.  I  had  not  previously  blasted  the  holes  lor  these 
trees.  Considering  the  lateness  of  setting  out  tin- 
trees,  the  unusually  long  hot,  dry  spell,  and  the  hur- 
ried and  shallow  planting,  it  is  a  wonder  that  they 
lived  at  all. 


Pacific  Coast  and  European  Methods  Compared. 

By  .1.  1!.  Pll.Krsii'rox,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  at  the  Pacific  t'oast 
Nurserymen's  meeting  at  Salem. 

In  June,  1906;  it  was  my  privilege  to  leave  business 
cares  at  home  and  make  a  short  three  months'  visit  in 
the  East  and  Europe.  I  visited  many  nurseries  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  meeting  many  nursery- 
men. Invariably  I  found  a  thrifty,  hard-working 
and  studious  class.  Their  many  horticultural  and 
botanical  gardens,  mostly  under  governmental  con- 
trol, give  them  splendid  opportunity  for  observation 
and  study.  Then,  in  a  country  where  families,  gen- 
eration after  generation,  have  followed  in  the  same 
line  of  business,  it  becomes  intuitive. 

After  going  over  the  whole,  one  is  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  solidity  of  everything — improve- 
ments are  not  made  in  a  day,  but  they  are  made  for 
centuries.  In  France  many  of  the  nurseries  are  en- 
closed with  stone  walls,  10  or  12  ft.  high,  and  the 
visitor  must  draw  on  his  imagination  as  to  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  many  of  thase  things. 

Now,  as  for  European  methods,  I  will  say  they  are 
thorough,  interesting,  instructing,  and  amusing,  hut 
1  doubt  if  we  Americans  ever  adopt  them.  We,  w  ho 
live  in  the  West  and  grow  10,000  or  12,000  trees  pel 
acre,  will  not  readily  adapt  ourselves  to  growing  five 
or  ten  times  that  number — not  while  common  labor 
costs  *2  per  day. 

France  is  the  seed  bed  of  the  nursery  world.  Not 
having  statistics  at  hand  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
millions  or  hundreds  of  million  seedlings  and  small 
trees  are  annually  exported  to  the  Fnited  States,  hut 
the  I'nited  States  imports  are  probably  doubled  in 
the  orders  placed  by  England  and  continental  Europe! 

Everything  is  grown  in  beds,  with  narrow  paths 
between,  and  I  never  saw  a  horse  at  work  in  a 
European  nursery  except  at  one  place  in  France, 
where  a  horse  was  used  to  pump  water.  The  water 
was  raised  to  the  ground  level  only,  and  was  then  run 
through  surface  pipes,  filling  concrete  catch  basins, 
which  are  conveniently  distributed  throughout  the 
nursery.  The  laborers  —  barefooted  —  go  about  filling 
their  sprinkling  pots  from  these  basins,  and  thus  is 
the  nursery  watered.  On  account  of  their  close  culti- 
vation, the  watering  is  a  daily  occurrence  during  dry 
weather,  so  that  the  watering  of  a  five-acre  tract, 
w  hich  is  considered  a  large  nursery,  is  a  stupudous 
matter.  The  soil  is  naturally  poor,  but  fertilizer, 
hand  cultivation,  and  irrigation  produce  results.  We 
would  call  their  methods  crude,  but  ground  is  valu- 
able, and  every  foot  must  l>e  utilized.  For  instance, 
a  row  of  grape  vines  ami  dwarf  fruit  trees  are  planted 
along  a  wall,  and  are  trained  so  as  to  form  a  canopy 
of  shade.  Unless  these  are  planted  the  minute  smi- 
ling evergreens  w  hich  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun, 
so,  incidentally,  the  ground  produces  two  crops. 

Propagating  is  done  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
but  space  is  the  important  item. 

Belgium  is  given  almost  exclusively  to  florist 
plants,  although  many  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  are 
grown  out  of  doors.  Acres  and  acres  of  glass  are 
common,  and  there  you  find  the  beautifully  arranged 
places. 

As  France  excels  in  the  production  of  small  stocks, 
Holland  is  the  place  w  here  large  and  specimen  trees  a  re 
grown.  Much  of  the  Holland  stock  originally  conies 
from  France,  and  likewise  England  is  a  heavy  buyer 
of  Holland  stock,  so  if  you  place  your  orders  in  Eng- 
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land  for  large  stock  you  are  apt  to  get  plants  with  a 
French  and  Dutch  pedigree. 

The  growing  of  bulbs  is  one  of  the  great  industries 
of  Holland,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  they  were  out 
of  bloom,  so  I  did  not  put  in  any  time  there,  but  the 
Oudenbosch  and  Boskoop  districts  are  the  nursery 
centres.  The  former  is  largely  devoted  to  deciduous 
trees,  the  soil  being  light,  high  and  dry,  but  at  Bos- 
koop the  soil  is  low  and  black,  all  of  it  being  reclaimed 
land.  There  is  the  largest  and  most  interesting  nursery 
section  iu  the  world.  Imagine  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  lying  10  to  30  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  arti- 
ficial river  which  runs  through  the  district.  Where 
we  would  have  dead  furrows  and  headlands,  the  Hol- 
landers have  canals.  These  canals  range  from  6  ft. 
to  10  or  12  ft.  in  width,  and  are  sufficiently  deep  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  canals  serve  the  purpose 
of  roads,  for  horses  cannot  be  used  on  this  land  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  breaking  through.  Plat- 
bottomed  boats  are  the  means  of  carrying  the  stock 
from  the  fields  to  the  packing  shed. 

In  this  vast  area,  all  devoted  to  nursery  stock,  are 
hundreds  of  nurserymen  whose  ground  ranges  from  a 
few  square  rods,  leased  by  the  workman,  to  the  exten- 
sive places  owned  by  the  wealthy  growers.  Most  of 
the  growers  are  specialists.  The  workman  who  leases 
a  few  spuare  rods  may  grow  a  thousand  roses,  a  few 
hundred  rhododendrons,  which  are  usually  grown  on 
contract,  so  the  large  growers  and  dealers  —  many  of 
the  latter  not  being  growers  —  buy  stock  that  is  scat- 
tered over  the  entire  district. 

I  saw  several  strips  devoted  to  roses,  which  must 
have  contained  millions.  These  strips  of  land  were 
probably  a  mile  long,  and  average  about  50  ft.  in 
width,  the  canals  separating  the  strips,  and  making 
all  parts  of  them  accessible. 

The  surface  of  the  soil  is  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
water  in  the  canals,  so  there  is  a  constant  sub-irriga- 
tion. I  saw  no  surface  irrigation.  During  the  rainy 
season  this  land  would  be  inundated  but  for  the  im- 
mense steam  pumps,  which  have  replaced  the  histori- 
cal windmills,  are  started,  and  the  excess  water  is 
pumped  from  the  canals  up  into  the  rivers.  During 
the  dry  seasons  the  rivers  are  allowed  to  feed  the 
canals,  so  the  water  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  depth 
throughout  the  year. 

The  canals  are  occasionally  dredged  to  keep  them 
open,  the  sediment  which  accumulates  being  thrown 
back  onto  the  land,  making  fertility  an  easy  matter, 
and  accounts  for  the  hue  appearance  of  the  Holland 
nurseries.  I  am  informed  such  land  is  worth  $1,200 
per  acre. 

Beyond  Biskoop  one  visits  a  small  district  called 
Aalsmere,  where  the  land  is  actually  floating,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  drive  small  piling  around  the  outer 
edge  of  the  land,  pinning  it,  to  prevent  it  from  drift- 
ing. Probably  many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
story  in  Holland  books  of  the  man  who  was  obliged 
to  hire  a  tugboat  to  tow  his  farm  back,  a  heavy  wind 
storm  having  torn  it  from  his  moorings  and  driven  it 
across  the  lake.  This  is  no  fairy  tale,  but  an  actual 
fact.  Houses  built  on  this  land  are  of  wood,  in  con- 
trast to  Holland  homes  in  general,  which  are  built  of 
brick,  stone,  and  tile.  The  weight  of  a  stone  house 
would  cause  it  to  sink  through  the  soil  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake. 

It  is  in  the  labor  problem  the  Europeans  have  the 
advantage.  The  nursery  workers  are  like  the  pro- 
prietors, born  and  grown  to  the  business,  and  though 
they  are  slow  they  are  thorough,  and  work  long 
hours.  Twelve  hours  is  a  days's  work,  and  in  the 
rush  of  the  packing  season  18  hours  is  a  daily  occur- 
rence. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  compar- 
ing American  with  European  methods.  They  are 
different — and  both  the  best  possible  under  existing 
conditions.  There  are  many  things  to  be  learned  in 
visiting  them,  for,  as  I  said  before,  we  gain  from  the 
experience  of  others.  I  returned  from  my  trip  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  I  may  be  able  to  make  use 
of  some  of  my  observations,  but  am  satisfied  that  no 
radical  changes  would  be  in  order.  We  here  in  the 
West  have  the  best  country  in  the  world,  and  nowhere 
can  it  be  equaled. 


California  Inspection  of  Nursery  Stock. 

From  an  address  by  Mr.  John  Isaac,  secretary  of 
the  California  State  Commissioners  of  Horticulture,  at 
the  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Association  at  Salem, 
Oregon : 

Our  California  horticultural  laws  are  maintained 
wholly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  what  is  today  the 
greatest  industry  of  the  State,  and  if  it  bears  hard  upon 
any  one,  it  is  incidental  and  not  intentional. 

We  place  nursery  stock  in  three  classes.  First,  that 
winch  is  infested  with  pests  or  diseases  which  are  new 
to  our  Stale.  Any  stock  of  this  class  is  held  up.  1 1'  it 
is  worth  the  trouble,  the  owner  can  have  it  returned 
at  his  own  expense,  but  it  can  not  be  allowed  to  enter. 
Second,  stock  which  is  infested  with  pests  which  are 
already  established  in  the  State.  This  stock  is  fumi- 
gated or  treated,  and  held  until  the  inspector  is  certain 
that  it  is  clean,  and  it  is  then  released.  The  reason 
why  it  is  required  that  such  stock  shall  be  clean  before 


it  is  allowed  to  pass  is  that  the  orchardists  are  required 
by  law  to  spray,  fumigate,  or  take  other  means  to 
keep  their  trees  clean,  and  such  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  notoriously  unjust  to  allow  infested  stock  to 
be  introduced  and  sent  to  them  or  into  their  section. 
The  third  class — clean  stock — is,  of  course  passed  with- 
out question. 

Now,  a  few  words  on  the  matter  of  certificates  of 
inspection.  Many  of  the  State  provide  for  an  inspec- 
tion to  be  made  of  all  nurseries  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  usually  in  June.  The  inspector  looks  over 
the  stock  and  issues  a  blank  certificate,  good  for  a 
whole  year,  stating  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  shall  beaccepted  by  other  States,  and 
tha  t  upon  it  all  stock  shall  be  admitted  without  further 
question.  Such  certificates  are  not  recognized  in  Cali- 
fornia. Our  inspectors  are  supposed  to  do  their  own 
work,  and  take  no  one's  word  for  it.  We  inspect  all 
stuff  coming  in,  and  if  any  pests  find  entrance  it  is  our 
fault.  We  are  not  supposed  to  inspect  any  stock  going- 
out,  although  in  order  to  comply  with  the  laws  of 
other  States  some  of  our  inspectors  do  issue  certificates 
of  cleanliness,  but  this  is  on  their  own  responsibility 
and  is  not  required  by  our  laws.  We  do  not  care 
about  the  stock  we  send  out  of  the  State;  it  is  nothing 
to  us  how  badly  it  is  infested;  it  does  not  threaten  or 
injure  our  orchards  to  have  such  stuff  sent  away,  and 
so  we  are  ready  to  leave  the  other  fellow  to  look  after 
his  own  interests;  but  in  the  case  of  stock  coming  in, 
it  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  is  safe  to  depend  upon  an  annual 
inspection,  or  to  accept  stock  inspected  on  the  whole- 
sale plan.  It  matters  not  how  conscientiously  the 
work  may  be  done  there  are  always  chances,  and 
strong  ones,  too,  that  pests  will  escape  notice,  or  that 
eggs  or  young  larva'  may  be  overlooked,  and  that 
these  will  develop  before  the  stock  reaches  its  destina- 
tion. It  will  be  recognized,  therefore,  how  utterly 
useless  such  inspection  is  as  a  matter  of  protection. 

Then  there  is  always  a  chance  for  careless  work. 
We  do  not  know  who  is  doing  the  inspecting  at  the 
other  end,  but  we  do  know  who  is  at  this,  and  we  are 
much  more  willing  to  rely  upon  the  man  we  know  and 
whose  work  we  can  superintend  than  one  hundreds  of 
miles  away  and  who  is  not  in  any  way  responsible  to 
us,  and  against  whom  the  grower  has  no  redress  if  the 
work  is  not  properly  done.  As  it  is  now,  if  our 
inspectors  do  their  work  carelessly,  or  are  neglectful  of 
our  interests,  we  can  get  rid  of  them,  or  at  least  have 
the  pleasure  of  expressing  our  opinion  of  them  emphat- 
ically when  we  meet  them. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  insist  upon  it  that  our 
horticultural  inspector  shall  look  after  all  stock  coming 
in  and  not  bother  his  head  about  that  going  out — let 
the  other  fellow  attend  to  that. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  a  law  was  ever  passed  that  did 
not  bear  hardly  upon  some  one;  in. fact,  that  is  what 
laws  are  for.  They  are  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
our  commerce,  one  with  the  other,  and  if  such  com- 
merce did  not  need  regulating  then  there  would  be  no 
need  for  laws.  But  it  is  often  the  case  that  in  the 
application  or  enforcement  of  laws  unnecessary  hard- 
ships are  entailed,  either  through  misunderstanding  or 
over-zeal  on  the  part  of  those  having  charge  of  their 
administration.  I  presume  that  it  has  been  soinsome 
cases  with  regard  to  our  horticultural  laws,  or  at  least 
it  may  have  appeared  so,  for  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
where  the  inspectors  ha  ve  gone  beyond  the  plain  letter 
of  the  law  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  although 
we  have  received  many  complaints  to  that  effect. 

Nor  is  there  any  conflict  between  the  nurserymen 
and  the  inspectors.  The  inspectors  are  working  in  the 
interest  of  their  constituents.  They  represent  the 
greatest  industry  of  our  State.  In  it  there  are  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested,  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
are  employed  and  depend  largely  upon  it  for  their 
livelihood.  It  supports  thousands  of  homes  and  bears 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  burdens  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  State.  It  is  too  important  a  matter  to 
neglect,  and  the  introduction  of  one  pest  might  cause 
losses  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
if,  indeed,  it  did  not  ruin  it.  It  is  to  guard  against 
such  possible  dangers  that  our  laws  have  been 
formed  and  are  now  enforced.  And  there  is  not  one 
nurseryman  in  the  whole  United  States  who  would 
willingly,  knowingly,  ask  us  to  let  down  the  bars  in 
order  that  he  might  Ship  us  infested  stock.  Knowing 
the  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  business  as  I 
do,  I  make  this  assertion.  Then,  where  is  the  cause 
of  conflict  between  them,  or  why  should  there  be  any 
dissatisfaction  ?  If  the  nurserymen  will  see  to  it  that 
their  stock  is  clean,  and  the  inspectors  do  their  duty, 
they  will  be  working  in  harmony  and  to  the  same  end, 
and  will  find,  as  I  stated  at  the  commencement,  that 
they  are  allies  and  friends,  not  opponents. 

Of  course,  we  sometimes  hear  rumors  of  attempts  to 
evade  our  laws,  but  in  all  such  cases,  where  we  have 
traced  them  out,  we  have  never  found  them  true. 
California  has  an  embargo  on  certain  sections  of  the 
East,  w  here  peach-yellows  and  peach-rosette  exist,  and 
trees  from  such  points  are  not  allowed  entrance.  These 
are  among  the  worst  of  the  peach  diseases  and  have 
never  been  introduced  into  our  State.  Several  reports 
have  been  made  to  us  that  stock  being  shipped  to  Cal- 
ifornia had  been  procured  in  the  prohibited  districts 
and  reshipped  from  clean  sections,  with  the  statement 


that  it  had  been  grown  there.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  in  all  such  reports  we  have  never  found  a  vestige 
of  truth. 

Touching  again  upon  our  horticultural  laws,  I  will 
say  that,  being  human  and  being  enforced  by  men, 
they  are  not  yet  perfect,  but  they  are  as  good  as  we 
know  how  to  make  them.  Perhaps  the  greatest  weak- 
ness is  in  their  enforcement.  We  have  our  horticul- 
tural boards  in  all  the  principal  fruit  counties,  and 
upon  these  devolves  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws. 
In  one  county  the  commissioners  will  do  their  full 
dutyas  they  understand  it,  and  do  |it  consci- 
entiously; in  another,  and  perhaps  an  adjoining  county, 
the  board  may  be  more  lax  in  their  enforcement  of 
the  law,  or  take  a  more  liberal  view  of  its  provisions. 
In  such  a  case  it  appears  to  the  shipper  that  he  is  being 
discriminated  against  in  the  one  county,  and  he  com- 
plains about  it.  If  we  could  establish  some  method  of 
uniformity  in  the  enforcement  of  our  horticultural 
inspection  laws,  even  though  they  were  enforced  in 
the  strictest  manner  allowable,  there  would  be  lesf 
reason  for  complaint.  We  have  many  complaints 
from  this  cause,  and  especially  from  Eastern  nursery- 
men, who  have  had  their  stock  passed  without  trouble 
in  one  county  while  it  had  been  held  up  in  another. 
We  fully  appreciate  the  injustice  of  this  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  uniform  system  of  inspection.  Perhaps  we 
may  have  it  some  day,  but  at  the  present  time  we 
have  got  to  work  as  best  we  can  under  our  present 
system,  and  hope  for  the  time  when  all  inspectors  shall 
act  intelligently  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  in 
which  case  there  will  be  no  cause  for  complaint  so  long- 
as  they  keep  within  the  letter  of  it,  no  matter  how 
strict  they  may  be;  and  if  this  could  be,  the  nursery- 
man would  realize  that  our  laws  are  for  our  protection, 
not  for  his  injury,  and  he  would  work  with  us. 


Entomological. 


Codlin  Moth  Work  at  Watsonville. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Volck,  county  entomologist,  reports 
that  a  recent  inspection  of  the  orchards  of  the  Pajaro 
valley  has  shown  the  apple  crop  to  be  larger  than  was 
at  first  estimated,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  codlin 
moth  has  produced  a  healthy  first  brood. 

The  predominance  of  warm,  dry  weather  this  spring- 
has  been  very  favorable  to  the  apple  worm.  The  wet 
fogs  which  have  worked  so  efficiently  in  the  orchard- 
ists' favor  for  the  last  two  years  are  not  so  much  in 
evidence  this  season.  Fogs,  especially  the  cold, 
drenching  variety,  are  unfavorable  to  the  codlin  moth, 
as  they  largely  prevent  egg  laying,  and  even  the  newly 
hatched  worms  are  frequently  chilled  and  drowned  by 
them. 

Spraying  has  also  been  less  frequent  than  usual, 
since  many  growers  were  discouraged  by  the  apparent 
crop  failure.  The  policy  has  in  many  cases  proved  a 
mistake,  as  the  crop  now  appears  better  because  the 
greater  size  of  the  fruit  has  made  it  apparent  to  the 
eye. 

The  worms,  however,  have  not  neglected  their 
opportunity  to  infest  the  apples.  The  question  now 
before  the  orchardists  is  how  to  prevent  the  second 
generation  of  worms  from  ruining  what  remains  of 
the  crop.  Spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  will  accom- 
plish the  desired  result  better  than  any  other  method 
of  treatment,  but  in  order  to  be  successful  the  applica- 
tion must  be  made  before  the  young  worm  enters  the 
apple.  As  is  well  known,  the  codlin  moth  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  apple  rind.  These  eggs  are  securely  fast- 
ened to  the  fruit  skin  and  are  not  washed  oft'  by  rain 
or  a  spray  of  water.  Arsenic  sprays  do  not  injure  the 
eggs,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  experiments, 
but  from  the  time  the  young  worm  hatches  until  it 
enters  the  apple  it  is  subject  to  arsenic  poisoning.  Very 
minute  quantities  of  arsenate  of  lead  are  sufficient  to 
kill,  but  as  the  poison  acts  slowly  the  young  worm  may 
be  able  to  make  a  small  burrow  before  death  takes 
place. 

After  the  worm  is  a  few  days  old  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  kill,  hence  worms  taken  from  apples  are 
often  able  to  enter  sprayed  fruit  without  injury. 

It  is  evident  that  the  timing  of  the  spray  application 
is  very  important.  To  control  the  second  generation 
of  worms  the  spraying  must  he  done  in  advance  of 
their  coming. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  last  three  years 
the  second  generation  worms  begin  entering  the  apples 
in  August.  The  spray  application  should  then  be 
made  early  in  August,  or  between  the  20th  of  July 
and  the  15th  of  August.  Spraying  applied  in  May  ami 
June  help  to  control  the  second  generation  of  worms, 
but  are  not  sufficient,  as  the  fruit  has  grown  and  much 
new  surface  is  exposed.  Next  of  importance  after 
the  timing  of  the  spraying  is  thorough  application. 
The  orchardists  of  this  valley  who  have  followed  spray- 
ing for  the  last  four  years  are  all  convinced  that  only 
thorough  work  pays.  It  is  very  poor  economy  to  save 
a  little  material  and  skimp  the  job. 

In  this  connection  the  quantity  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
I  be  used  should  be  from  H  16  2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of 
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water.  The  number  of  times  that  the  trees  have  been 
sprayed  should  govern  the  dilution.  If  the  fruit  is 
already  well  covered  with  previous  spray  deposits  the 
lesser  quantity  should  be  sufficient. 

Arsenateiof  lead  may  be  used  without  lime.  Earlier 
in  the  season  the  arsenic  spray  was  used  with  Bordeaux 
in  order  to  check  the  apple  scab.  The  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  no  longer  necessary  and  so  may  l>e  omitted. 
With  this  spraying  the  growers  should  also  be  very 
certain  of  the  quality  of  the  arsenate  of  lead  used.  It 
is  easy  to  do  more  damage  than  good  with  arsenic 
sprays,  for  if  the  foliage  is  injured  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  is  checked  and  it  also  falls  badly  at  the  time  of 
picking,  (food  arsenate  of  lead  will  not  injure  the  foli- 
age, but  inferior  samples  will  often  burn  as  badly  as 
Paris  green.  The  orchardist  cannot  determine  from 
the  appearance  of  the  material  whether  it  will  hurn  or 
not,  so  samples  should  be  presented  to  me  to  be  tested 
for  foliage  injury  where  the  package  does  not  bear  a 
label  stating  that  it  has  already  been  tested. 

Any  person  desiring  a  foliage  test  of  arsenate  of  lead 
may  obtain  it  free  of  charge  by  bringing  a  sample  to 
the  laboratory,  No.  27  East  Third  street,  Watsonville, 
or  mailing  to  W.  H.  Volck,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


The  Stockyard. 


Popularity  of  Dairy  Shorthorns. 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive 
from  you  a  short  time  ago  a  copy  of  the  Farmer  and 
Stockbreeder,  which  contained  a  full  account  of  "  Mr. 
George  Taylor's  remarkable  sale  of  milking  Short- 
horns," at  which  71  animals  were  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $300  per  head.  The  lot  included  a  good  many 
young  animals.  There  were  9  heifers  that  were  calved 
in  1905,  and  16  others  calved  in  1906,  11  of  the  latter 
being  under  12  months  old.  There  were  only  8  bulls 
sold,  and  7  of  these  were  calved  in  1906  and  -1  of  them 
under  1  year  old.  The  above  certainly  does  not  show 
a  surplus  of  bulls  for  sale  in  so  large  a  herd  as  Mr. 
Taylor's  is.  That  his  is  a  good-sized  herd  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  cows  he  has  recorded  in  the  English 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book,  for,  on  taking  down  at  random 
the  forty-ninth  volume  of  that  work,  I  find  that  he 
has  31  cows,  with  their  produce  entered  in  that  vol- 
ume, and  in  volume  52,  the  last  one  issued,  he  has  21 
cows  with  their  produce  entered. 

I  may  here  say  that  no  female  can  be  recorded  in 
the  English  Herd  Book  till  she  has  produced  a  living 
calf.  By  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule  all  non-breeding 
heifers,  as  well  as  many  others  (such  as  those  that  pass 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  care  only  for  having  good 
cattle,  without  regard  to  pedigree,  though  there  is  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  carelessness  of  that  kind 
in  England  than  in  this  country)  hundreds  of  young 
animals  are  recorded  in  the  herd  books  every  year 
which  are  never  heard  of  again,  as  producers  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  at  least. 

The  Parmer  and  Stockbreeder  comments  in  part: 
"The  occasion  was  notable  in  two  or  three  aspects, 
chiefly  because  it  gives  point  to  the  contention  so 
strongly  held  by  many  breeders  that  the  milking 
Shorthorn  of  lengthy  pedigree  has  a  great  future 
before  it.  The  importance  of  milk  was  certainly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  remarkable  buoyancy  of  the  sale 
from  start  to  finish.  *  *  *  The  result  of  the  sale 
may  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  George  Taylor's 
perspicacity  in  Shorthorn  breeding.  He  has  firmly 
kept  in  view  the  fine  old  families  of  the  breed,  and  he 
has  develo])ed  the  milking  proj>ensities  to  an  extent 
which  has  won  him  honors,  not  only  in  the  sale  ring 
but  at  such  representative  shows  as  the  London  Dairy 
Show  and  other  meetings.  *  *  *  Where  blood 
was  combined  with  a  heavy  milk  production,  there 
was  no  lack  of  bidders — that,  too,  for  animals  in  no 
way  made  up  for  sale.  Primarily,  however,  the  suc- 
cesa  of  the  sale  must  be  attributed  to  the  abundance  of 
blue  blood  so  frequently  dispersed  throughout  the 
catalogue." 

So  it  appears  that  '  blue  blood '  combined  with  the 
production  of  milk  and  l>eef,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
many  useful  qualities  as  can  be  contained  in  a  single 
animal,  increases  the  value  of  the  same.  The  time 
has  gone  past  when  the  blue  blood  in  the  pedigree  of 
an  animal  was  all  that  was  considered  by  many  buyers; 
the  pedigree,  more  than  the  animal,  was  considered. 
It  is  not  so  in  these  days.  Breeders  want  substance  in 
an  animal,  so  let  us  look  for  that,  breed  for  it,  and 
develop  at  the  same  time  any  other  useful  qualities 
that  are  desirable  in  an  animal.  Get  the  blue  blood, 
by  all  means;  get  it  as  it  can  only  be  got,  in  well  bred 
animals  of  lengthy  pedigree,  but  have  an  eye  to  the 
animal  itself,  above  all  other  things,  for  paper  without 
substance  and  the  qualities  of  general  usefulness  com- 
bined count  for  little. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  successful 
exhibitor  at  the  London  and  other  dairy  shows  and  we 
find  the  London  Dairy  Show  winner  of  last  year,  as  to 
pedigree,  one  of  the  blue  bloods,  combined  with  such 


useful  qualities  as  bring  her  price  up  to  160  guineas, 
over  $800,  for  an  undoubtedly  typical  dual-purpose 
cow.  As  far  as  I  can  see  there  were  no  foreign  buyers 
to  put  up  prices  on  the  best  animals,  one  of  which  sold 
for  over  $1,000.  Mr.  J.  D.  Fletcher,  a  Scotch  breeder, 
partial  to  Bates  blood  (if  I  may  judge  from  his  entries 
in  the  Herd  Book),  bought  three  females  to  take  into 
Scotland.  These,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  by  the  list 
of  purchases  given,  are  the  only  animals  that  went  out 
of  England. 

The  highest  priced  bull  was  Duke  of  Cranston  Sec- 
ond, calved  in  April,  1906,  sold  to  Mr.  Holford  for  170 
guineas,  equal  to  about  1875.  The  next  highest  price, 
$560,  was  paid  for  Waterloo  King,  calved  July,  1906, 
by  Mr.  C.  Adeane,  of  Babraham  Hall,  who  is  a  breeder 
of  milking  Shorthorns.  I  have  been  kindly  favored 
with  the  catalogues  of  his  herd  for  the  past  two  years 
and  intend  giving  a  few  notes  on  the  performances  of 
a  few  of  the  cows,  just  by  way  of  showing  that  there 
are  Shorthorn  cows  that  give  milk  in  paying  quan- 
tities— a  fact  easily  proved  in  Mr.  Adeane's  herd:  "A 
retail  dairy  business  was  started  in  1896.  From  the 
outset  every  cow's  milk  has  been  weighed  night  and 
morning,  their  milk  yields  carefully  recorded,  and 
indifferent  milkers  weeded  from  the  herd,  with  the 
result  that  at  the  present  time  the  cows  are  good  milk- 
ers and  prolific  breeders." 

The  first  cow  in  the  catalogue  has  a  record  of  7,825 
lb.  of  milk  in  1903,  and  7,963  lb.  in  1905.  She  is  one 
of  the  lengthy  pedigreed  sort,  being  descended  from 
Mr.  Mason's' Portia  by  Cato  (119).  Then  there  is 
Clarissima  Second,  6,522  lb.  in  1905,  whose  granddam 
gave  five  gallons  of  milk  per  day  when  over  10  years 
old.  Wild  Eyebright  Fourth,  bred  by  Mr.  (ieorge 
Taylor,  gave  801  gal.  of  milk  from  June  28,  1903,  to 
February  29,  1904.  Her  granddam  gave  9b8  gal. 
from  August  19,  1902,  to  May  21,  1903,  and  also  from 
July  4,  1903,  to  February  29,  1004,  eight  months,  854 
gal.  There  was  a  period  of  only  six  weeks  when  the 
cow  was  dry,  l>etween  the  end  of  the  first  test  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  The  dam  of  Wild  Queen 
Third  was  Wild  Queen  Second,  a  prize  winner  at 
the  London  and  other  dairy  shows.  During  tin- 
three  years  ending  September  29, 1900,  she  gave  30,638 
lb.  milk,  or  an  average  of  10,212  lb.  per  annum. 
Passing  over  several  others  that  have  records  of  7,000 
lb.,  to  over  900  gal.  of  milk  i»er  year,  some  of  them 
being  prize  winners  at  the  several  dairy  shows,  I  pass 
on  to  what  is  probably  one  of  the  best  cows  in  the 
herd,  Priceless  Princess,  that  gave  8,505*  lb.  of  milk 
with  her  first  calf.  She  has  also  given  as  much  as  69 
lb.  of  milk  in  24  hr.,  which  is  a  good  yield  for  a  dual 
purpose  cow,  as  she  undoubtedly  is.  Should  anyone 
be  doubtful  of  this,  I  refer  him  to  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Wing's  description  of  her  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  of 
July  10,  1907,  in  the  middle  column  of  the  tenth  page. 

It  was  at  Babraham  that  the  late  Jonas  Webb 
brought  the  Southdown  sheep  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  then  known.  He  was  also  a  very  successful 
breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
ever  used  his  cows  for  strictly  dairy  purposes,  but  I  do 
know  that  several  cows  descended  from  his  herd  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  great  milkers,  during  the 
last  45  years  in  this  State,  among  them  being  the  first 
prize  milking  Shorthorn  at  the  last  California  State 
Fair.  She  also  is  of  the  lengthy  pedigreed  sort,  a 
descendant  of  Mr.  Mason's  No.  6,  by  Dr.  Syntax  (220), 
and  on  to  Favourite  (252),  and  Hubback  (319),  some- 
times called  'The  Father  of  Shorthorns.' 

The  history  of  this  cow  contains  a  useful  lessou  on 
the  treatment  of  barren  cows.  The  late  Mr.  Webb 
bought  the  cow,  Dondona  (a  daughter  of  Mason's  No. 
6,  Vol.  3,  E.  H.  B.),  by  Alabaster  (1616),  at  the  late 
Lord  Spencer's  sale,  as  a  doubtful  breeder,  and  for  a 
small  price,  it  was  said,  for  such  a  cow.  Mr.  Webb 
had  her  walked  or  driven  to  Babraham,  a  distance  of 
over  100  miles,  soon  after  which  she  began  to  breed, 
and  finally  left  a  numerous  and  valuable  progeny 
behind  her.  ROBEBT  Ashhur.nkk. 

Woodland,  Yolo  county,  Cal. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Hints  on  Turkey  Growing. 


Mrs.  Ella  L.  Layson  writes  about  starting  with  tur- 
keys in  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal,  claiming  that 
although  the  hatching  season  is  now  past,  it  is  not  too 
early  to  plan  for  next  season's  matings.  Mrs.  Lay- 
son  then  proceeds  to  give  practical  hints  to  that  end: 
If  the  eggs  have  not  hatched  well,  and  the  poults 
seem  weakly  or  are  deformed,  it  indicates  that  new 
blood  is  needed  in  the  breeding  stock,  for  turkeys  will 
not  stand  close  Inbreeding.  A  friend  writes  that  her 
young  turkeys  have  crooked  toes  and  are  crippled  — 
conditions  that  come  from  indiscriminate  breeding  of 
closely  related  stock.  In  our  own  exj>erience  we  have 
had  poults  of  the  Bronze  varieties  hatch  out  a  dingy 
white  that  were  from  parents  of  the  same  mating. 
The  original  stock  was  doubtless  more  or  less  related. 
The  white  poults  were  very  weakly  and  soon  died. 

Breeding. — Turkeys  are  so  valuable  that  it  more 
than  pays  to  go  to  considerable  expense  and  trouble  to 


have  strong,  healthy  unrelated  stock  to  breed  from. 
A  first-class  male  may  be  bought  for  $5,  and  if  possi- 
ble should  l>e  from  stock  having  some  wild  blood,  as 
this  insures  hardiness  and  vigor,  which  will  l»e  mani-  3 
tested  in  the  vitality  and  quick  growth  of  the  poults. 
If  one  has  quite  a  flock,  of  course  more  than  one  male 
will  tie  needed  to  quickly  vitalize  the  breeding  stock. 
Then  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  it  would  be  ad-  j 
visable  to  mate  the  young  hen  turkeys  back  to  their 
sire  and  the  young  toms  to  the  old  hen  turkeys.  By 
the  use  of  leg  bands  keep  each  line  distinct  until  the 
next  season,  when  the  turkeys  may  be  confined  in 

limited  quarters  for  a  time.     They  d  t  need  to  be 

mated  all  through  the  laying  season  as  with  chickens. 
Where  there  is  only  one  mating  of  course  confinement 
is  not  necessary.  Continue  this  system  two  or  three 
seasons,  when  the  two  lines  may  be  brought  together 
again,  and  in  this  way  the  vitality  and  good  breeding 
qualities  may  be  maintained  for  several  years  without 
further  expense.  But  if  the  young  turkeys  of  t he 
same  mating  are  bred  together  we  have  a  full-blood 
relationship — precisely  the  same  blood  in  each — and 
deterioration  is  sure  and  swift,  to  l>e  observed  in  j>oor 
color,  small  size,  and  susceptibility  to  disease. 

Or  a  setting  of  eggs  may  be  bought  from  which  sev- 
eral birds  may  be  raised  for  about  the  same  price  as 
one  male  would  cost,  but  more  time  is  required,  and 
one  is  taking  more  chances  with  eggs.  But  whether 
stock  or  eggs  are  purchased,  one  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  stock  they  are  buying  from  so  as  to  be 
sure  the  introduction  of  the  new  blood  will  be  of  bene- 
fit. As  before  stated,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  if 
one  can  get  stock  having  an  infusion  of  wild  blood. 
Experiments  along  this  line  have  proved  most  satis- 
factory. When  eggs  are  bought  tfie  young  toms 
should  be  mated  with  the  best  of  the  hen  turkeys  on 
the  place,  and  the  young  females  with  the  best  old 
male  bird.  This  will  create  two  separate  lines,  from 
which  new  matings  may  be  made  several  years. 

Poultry  breeding  is  a  science,  and  when  understood 
and  followed  will  yield  far  different  results  from  the 
haphazard  breeding  that  commonly  prevails.  With 
turkeys  it  has  become  necessary  that  more  attention 
be  paid  to  this  matter,  as  already,  owing  to  faulty 
breeding  and  disease,  the  number  raised  in  some  tur- 
key districts  has  fallen  off  from  75  to  90%,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

CUIiTURE. — Turkeys  can  be  raised  on  a  compara- 
tively small  range,  but  they  do  better  if  allowed  to 
follow  their  natural  inclination  and  roam  at  w  ill.  But 
they  may  be  raised  under  partial  restraint  if  extra 
precautions  are  taken  in  the  way  of  feed  and  they  are 
allowed  to  spend  practically  all  their  time  in  the  open 
air.  An  open  shed  is  better  for  them  during  the  hard 
rains  or  freezing  weather,  but  ordinarily  a  tree  to 
roost  in  suits  them  best.  Turkey  hens  make  good 
sitters  if  allowed  to  sit  where  they  have  been  laying, 
but  if  moved  to  a  new  place,  and  they  are  within 
reach  of  young  poults,  they  will  want  to  take  care  of 
them  and  become  unmindful  of  their  own  eggs. 
Therefore,  it  is  better  to  let  them  sit  unmolested,  if 
possible.  Usually  poults  are  not  hard  to  raise  if  one 
goes  about  it  right.  They  are  weak  at  first,  and 
should  be  left  undisturbed  after  hatching  until  they 
show  signs  of  activity,  when  they  may  be  fed  some 
dry  crumbs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  black  jiepper.  Hard- 
boiled  eggs  seem  to  agree  with  them,  but  we  wouldn't 
recommend  stale  incubator  eggs.  In  a  day  or  two  a 
little  fine  grain — steel  cut  oats  is  the  best  —  maybe 
given  to  them,  and  pot  cheese.  Have  the  cheese 
squeezed  dry,  and  put  a  bit  of  black  pepper  with  it. 
The  first  experience  we  had  hatching  turkeys  all  of 
them  were  raised.  The  advice  given  by  an  experi- 
enced person  was  to  never  let  them  out  when  the  dew 
was  on  the  grass,  to  feed  them  pot  cheese  every  day, 
and  give  them  plenty  of  black  pepjHjr.  This  is  gently 
stimulating  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  they  seem  to 
thrive  better  with  it. 

We  need  to  remember  that  turkeys  have  not  be- 
come so  domesticated  as  chickens,  and  that  their 
natural  mode  of  life  must  be  more  closely  observed. 
Their  natural  food  is  grain,  animal  food  (grasshoppers, 
bugs  and  worms),  and  green  stuff.  All  these  kinds  of 
food,  with  an  abundance  of  sharp  grit,  they  require. 
Overfeeding  must  be  avoided;  just  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  plenty  of  exercise  between  meals.  Finely  chopped 
onion  is  about  the  best  green  stuff  they  can  have,  as  it 
is  a  tonic  as  well  as  food,  and  stimulates  the  liver. 

If  the  poults  have  large,  dry  yards  to  run  alwut  in 
when  let  out  in  the  morning,  no  coop  is  necessary  for 
them  aside  from  their  sleeping  quarters,  but  if  kept 
out  in  the  field  when  the  grass  and  weeds  are  wet  in 
the  morning,  then  wire  covered  runs  are  necessary  so 
that  they  can  be  fed  and  move  about  l)efore  it  would 
do  to  let  them  out  for  the  day. 

TROUBLES. — The  more  turkeys  have  been  restricted 
in  their  freedom  and  been  coddled  the  more  precau- 
tion we  have  to  take  in  order  to  raise  them.  Wild 
turkeys  are  almost  immune  from  the  troubles  that 
afflict  the  farm-raised  birds.  When  they  acquire  an 
infectious  disease  a  large  area  soon  becomes  inoculated 
owing  to  their  tendency  to  travel  from  farm  to  farm. 
And  now  the  disease  known  as  'black  head,'  being 
highly  infectious,  has  almost  become  general  in  some 
localities.  The  scientific  name  is  entero-hepatitis, 
meaning  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  bowels. 
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BUTTE. 

Large  Box  Contract. — The  Red- 
lands  Orange  Growers'  Association  has 
just  closed  a  contract  with  the  Diamond 
Match  Company  of  Chico  for  120  car- 
loads of  orange  boxes.  The  contract 
calls  for  600,000  orange  boxes.  The 
boxes  will  be  shipped  south  as  fast  as 
made. 

Prunes  Dropping. — Prune  growers 
near  Chico  are  complaining  of  the 
dropping  of  their  prunes  a  month  before 
the  regular  time  for  the  drying  and 
dipping.  The  prunes  here  are  usually 
ripe  about  September  1st,  but  this  year 
the  fruit  has  commenced  to  drop  al- 
ready. 

Thistles. — Chico  Enterprise:  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Butte  county  board  of 
supervisors,  in  Oroville,  the  board  took 
under  consideration  and  discussion  a 
certain  thistle  which  is  threatening  sec- 
tfons  of  this  county  and  which  is  in- 
creasing with  alarming  rapidity.  The 
thistle  does  not  grow  as  tall  as  what  is 
commonly  known  as  bull  thistle.  It 
usually  grows  to  a  height  not  exceeding 
1£  to  2  ft.,  and  is  equipped  with  long 
stickers.  There  are  places  where  hun- 
dreds of  acres  have  nothing  else  on 
them  now  but  this  growth  of  thistle. 
The  thistle  is  so  strong  and  the  bristles 
so  long  and  sharp  that  neither  man  nor 
beast  can  bear  to  walk  through  them. 
Several  of  the  farmers  who  have  com- 
menced harvesting  have  had  to  skip 
portions  of  their  grain  which  is  over- 
grown with  the  thistle,  which  is  so 
tough  that  the  machine  cannot  go 
through  it.  There  is  also  considerable 
hay  which  has  been  entirely  ruined. 

COLUSA. 
(  J  ra  pes  at  Arbuckle. — Sacramento 
Union:  Robert  Wilkins  will  plant  100 
acres  this  winter  to  grapes,  which  shows 
the  increasing  confidence  in  grape 
growing  in  this  vicinity.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Redington  tract,  em- 
bracing 3,000  acres  of  grape  land,  has 
been  sold,  and  there  will  be  something 
doing  this  winter  in  grape  planting. 
The  vineyard  acreage  will  be  increased 
to  over  2,000  acres. 

FRESNO. 
Activity  in  Figs.  —  Republican: 
There  has  been  much  activity  in  figs, 
and  the  price  has  been  advancing. 
Many  growers  are  now  holding  for  3£ 
cents  per  pound  for  White  Adriatics. 
The  crop  is  estimated  at  2,200  tons,  and 
already  about  1,800  tons  have  been  sold. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Heat  Injures  Beet  Crop. — Santa 
Monica  Outlook:  The  recent  wave  of 
hot  weather  which  gave  this  section  a 
week  of  almost  unprecedented  high 
temperature  has  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  crop  of  sugar  beets.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Los  Angeles  crop  will 
be  more  than  a  thousand  tons  short, 
and  the  shortage  in  the  Chino  district 
probably  will  be  proportionately  greater. 
The  various  sugar  factories  will  run 
about  three  months.  The  Oxnard  dis- 
trict, being  nearer  the  ocean,  was  not 
affected  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
others.  On  the  other  hand  the  hot 
weather  greatly  benefited  the  grape 
crop.  Vineyardists  say  they  have  not 
had  as  encouraging  prospects  of  a  big 
yield  in  many  years. 

MENDOCINO. 
Hop  Phenomenon. —  Ukiah  Rep.- 
Press:  A  freak  of  nature  in  the  shape 
of  male  and  female  hops  on  the  same 
stem  was  exhibited  recently.  This  is 
said  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence  and  has 
never  been  noticed  in  this  valley.  The 
male  hop  is  entirely  different  looking 
from  the  female  and  is  only  planted  at 
intervals  of  several  hills.  The  female 
hop  is  the  one  that  produces  the  beer 
blossom  of  commercial  value.  The  clus- 
ters exhibited  consisted  of  several  male 
blossoms  and  terminated  in  a  well  form- 
ed female  hop  blossom.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  vine  has  previously  been 
male  or  female,  but  the  phenomenon 
occurred  in  a  field  that  had  been  planted 


some  twenty  years.  The  vine  looks  like 
neither  the  male  nor  the  female  but  is 
rather  a  cross.  Its  development  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

MONTEREY. 

Big  Crop  of  Olives. — Mr.  Lazza- 
rini,  who  farms  the  Rudolph  Spence 
ranch  north  of  Chualar,  reports  the  big- 
gest yield  of  olives  this  year  ever  grown 
on  the  place.  This  orchard  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  Salinas  valley  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  olives. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  exhibit  of 
Pajaro  valley  products  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  rooms  is  a  limb  upon  which  there 
is  a  cluster  of  39  Bellefieur  apples,  many 
of  which  are  already  of  fourtier  size. 

NEVADA. 

Coyotes  Numerous. — In  the  Rough 
and  Ready  and  Penn  Valley  districts 
there  are  more  coyotes  than  ever  known 
before.  They  lay  siege  to  the  chickens, 
sheep  or  small  pigs  that  happen  not  to 
be  under  lock  and  key.  On  nearly 
every  ranch  in  the  lower  country  steel 
traps  are  set  to  catch  these  wary  ani- 
mals, and  not  a  few  have  been  killed 
with  a  shot  gun.  Jesse  Ennor  has 
killed  five  already  this  summer.  A 
few  days  ago  he  saw  a  coyote  running 
over  the  hill  with  a  small  pig  in  his 
mouth.  The  farmers  would  like  to 
have  the  supervisors  place  a  bounty  on 
coyotes,  and  that  would  cause  the 
hunters  to  exterminate  them. 

Good  Fruit  Chop. — Sacramento 
Bee:  Bartlett  pears  are  maturing  nicely 
at  Chicago  Park,  and  the  crop  will  be 
fully  up  to  the  average.  Plums  and 
French  prunes  are  also  coming  along 
well.  Grapes,  which  were  planted 
there  as  somewhat  of  an  experiment, 
are  found  to-  exceed  all  expectations. 
Experts  who  have  tested  the  Chicago 
Park  grapes  declare  that  they  contain 
a  fine  wine  flavor  and  a  large  per  cent 
of  juice,  and  compare  favorably  with 
any  produced  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

PLACER. 

The  Bartlett  pear  crop  in  the  Colfax 
section  is  good  this  season,  but  is  slightly 
affected  with  scab.  Harvesting  will 
commence  next  week,  and  many  car- 
loads will  be  shipped. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Grain  ACREAGE. — Perris  Progress: 
The  Perris  valley  has  this  year  about 
25,000  acres  in  barley  and  oats,  20,000 
acres  in  wheat,  and  24,000  acres  in  grain 
hay.  The  yield  for  the  year  should  be 
approximately  200,000  sacks  of  oats  and 
barley,  125,000  sacks  of  wheat,  and  25,- 
000  tons  of  hay.  This  is  nearly  one-half 
of  all  that  is  produced  in  the  county. 
This  is  saying  nothing  of  the  yield  of 
alfalfa,  which  is  as  good  as  usual  this 
year,  and  which  will  count  into  many 
thousands  of  tons. 

Big  Sunflowers. — Riverside  Press: 
At  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  are 
two  sunflowers  which  are  attracting  at- 
tention. The  stalk  of  each  measures  12 
ft.  3  in.,  while  the  diameter  of  the 
larger  flower  is  18J  in.  Three  large 
grapefruit,  joined  together,  are  also  on 
exhibition.  The  fruit  is  the  largest  that 
has  ever  been  seen  at  the  rooms  since 
they  were  established. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Hay. — Hoi  lister  Free  Lance:  From 
an  annual  shipment  of  1,500  tons  in  1874 
the  industry  has  grown  until  now  on  an 
average,  26,000  tons  of  hay  are  shipped 
yearly  from  Hollister.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  shipment  from  Tres  Pinos 
which  will  average  probably  12,000  tons 
more.  No  account  is  taken  of  hay  ship- 
ments from  the  lower  San  Juan  valley 
at  Betabel  and  Sargents,  nor  the  ship- 
ments from  the  Bitterwater  and  Her- 
nandez valleys  at  King  City  because  no 
data  is  obtainable.  In  Hollister  there  is 
warehouse  room  for  the  storage  of  24,500 
tons.  This  year's  crop  in  this  valley, 
though  not  a  record  breaker,  will  amount 
to  27,000  tons.  Tres  Pinos  will  have 
15,000  tons  more,  a  total  of  42,000  tons. 
There  are  still  in  the  warehouses  here 
3,000  tons  of  last  year's  crop  which  the 
railroad  company  was  unable  to  haul  to 
market.    This  means  5,000  carloads  of 


hay  the  railroad  company  will  have  to 
haul,  or  16  cars  for  every  working  day 
of  the  year.  The  value  of  this  year's 
crop  is  estimated  at  $500,000. 

Prunes. — Prune  growers  report  that 
the  crop  of  prunes  is  turning  out  far 
beyond  expectation.  The  fruit  is  all  of 
large  size  and  in  many  orchards  the 
yield  will  be  almost  double  the  estimated 
crop  at  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Grapefruit  Pays. — Sun:  This  is 
certainly  a  banner  year  for  grapefruit. 
Last  week  there  was  cited  a  case  where 
this  variety  of  citrus  fruit  had  yielded 
over  $1,000  per  acre  net.  One  grower, 
who  has  a  few  acres  of  grapefruit  on 
his  ranch,  stated  that  the  income  from 
it  this  year  would  exceed  the  combined 
amount  of  money  received  from  his 
oranges  and  lemons,  which  was  much 
larger  in  acreage  than  the  grapefruit. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Banana  Tree  in  Bearing.  —  A 
Lodi  farmer  has  a  four-year-old  banana 
tree  that  is  now  bearing.  There  are 
eight  dozen  fine  bananas  on  the  tree. 
He  also  has  a  tree  of  St.  John's  bread  in 
bearing. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Grain  Prospects. — Reports  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  grain  crop  will  be  excel- 
lent. The  acreage  is  not  so  large  as 
last  year,  but  the  yield  will  be  as  good 
in  proportion. 

SHASTA. 

Big  Hop  Crop. — The  hopgrowers  of 
Whitmore,  the  only  hopgrowiug  district 
in  the  county,  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
the  largest  crop  they  have  ever  known. 
They  are  greatly  discouraged,  though, 
because  the  price  is  so  low.  It  looks  as 
though  8  or  9  cents  will  be  the  best  they 
can  get.  Last  year  they  received  14 
cents  and  the  year  before  25  cents.  The 
crop  this  year  will  average  1,500  pounds 
to  the  acre.  There  are  200  acres  planted 
to  hops  in  this  district.  Picking  will 
not  begin  until  the  last  of  August. 

SOLANO. 

Hay  Prices. — Suisun  advices  state 
that  local  hay  raisers  have  found  that 
those  who  sold  their  hay  early  at  $18 
per  ton  were  wise  for  the  bottom  seems 
to  have  dropped  out  of  the  market. 
Hay  is  now  selling  for  $10  per  ton  and 
there  appears  to  be  plenty  of  it. 

SONOMA. 

Grape  Outlook. — Herald:  Growers 
of  Cloverdale  and  vicinity  generally 
report  most  excellent  vintage  prospects 
for  the  coming  fall.  Last  year  white 
grapes  were  a  shy  crop,  but  this  year  in 
many  instances  growers  say  the  yield  of 
white  grapes  will  exceed  the  black  vari- 
eties. Some  have  completed  the  work 
of  sulphuring  for  the  season  and  others 
are  nearly  through.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  predict  prices  for  this  year's  crop. 
Last  year  $28  was  the  highest  price 
reached. 

STANISLAUS. 

Good  Prices  for  Cantaloupes. — 
News:  Seven  dollars  for  a  crate  of  can- 
taloupes !  That  is  the  message  a  wire 
from  Chicago  brought  the  Turlock  Pro- 
duce Company  Wednesday,  when  a 
crate  of  luscious  melons  from  Turlock 
was  received  in  the  big  city  by  Lake 
Michigan.  It  looks  like  big  money  for 
cantaloupes  and  there  were  only  15  of 
them  in  the  crate,  but  the  quality  was 
there.    That's  what  tells. 

Grape  Prospects. — Grape  growers 
in  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District  report 
that  the  crop  on  the  three  and  four  year 
vines  will  be  exceptionally  heavy  this 
year.  The  Turlock  vines  are  setting 
full,  and  they  are  filling  up  very  fast 
during  this  hot  weather.  Some  of  the 
three-year-old  vines  produced  10  tons 
pjr  acre  last  year.  This  year's  crop  will 
hi  equally  as  good.  Six  to  seven  tons 
psr  acre  will  be  the  average  from  the 
older  vines.  An  immense  acreage  has 
been  put  in  this  year. 

TEHAMA. 

Creamery. — Red  Bluff  is  about  to 
enter  into  the  list  of  creamery  towns. 


A.  L.  Conard  stocked  his  farm,  a  mUe 
west  of  town,  with  20  head  of  well- 
selected  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  and  is 
now  operating  a  late  improved  sepa- 
rator, and  as  soon  as  he  can  he  expects 
to  erect  a  building  with  concrete  floors 
and  install  modern  butter-making  ma- 
chinery and  will  manufacture  the  butter 
for  his  two  hotels  as  well  as  for  the 
markets.  It  is  estimated  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  butter  market 
that  $80,000  per  year  is  paid  for  butter 
in  this  place. 

VENTURA. 

Beans. — Courier:  There  are  planted 
in  the  entire  county  45,290  acres  of 
lima  beans  and  14,850  acres  of  small 
beans.  A  prominent  bean  buyer  esti- 
mates that  the  entire  output  of  lima 
beans  for  the  county  this  year  should  at 
least  be  as  high  as  550,000  sacks,  which 
is  certainly  a  good  average  crop.  He 
bases  this  estimate  on  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  county  and  the  benefits 
from  irrigation.  In  these  fields  the 
yield  will  be  as  heavy  and  in  some  in- 
stances heavier  than  last  season,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  county.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  yield  of  small  beans 
will  be  larger  than  for  many  years  on 
account  of  the  larger  acreage.  Many 
fields  of  blackeyes  are  doing  fine,  while 
others  present  but  an  average  crop. 

YOLO. 

Yolo  Crops. — Estimates  show  that 
the  barley  yield  of  Yolo  county  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  full  crop.  The  quality  is 
excellent,  most  of  it  being  good  enough 
for  brewing  purposes.  The  price  ranges 
from  $1.10  to  $1.15.  The  wheat  crop  is 
short  and  may  not  exceed  2,000  tons. 
The  average  price  is  $1.30.  Hay  is  of 
fine  quality  and  there  is  a  big  crop  and 
many  buyers.  Alfalfa  is  readily  selling 
for  $12  f.  o.  b.,  and  grain  hay  from  $12 
to  $14  f.  o.  b.  Grapes,  raisins,  and 
prunes  command  good  prices  and  crops 
are  heavy. 

Potatoes  Pay. — Bee:  A  farmer  near 
town  has  just  finished  digging  a  crop  of 
1,200  sacks  of  potatoes  from  about  five 
and  one-half  acres  of  ground.  This  will 
give  an  idea  of  what  these  lands  would 
be  worth  if  the  water  question  could  be 
settled  for  once  and  all. 

Fruit  Ripening  Early. — Reports 
from  the  orchards  are  that  the  fruit  is 
ripening  earlier  than  usual  this  season. 
Drying  and  canning  peaches  are  ma- 
turing with  a  rush  and  prunes  will  be 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  earlier.  It  is 
not  thought  that  the  quality  will  be 
below  the  standard  on  account  of  the 
early  season.  For  late  drying  fruit  it 
will  insure  getting  the  product  cured 
before  the  heavy  fall  dews  at  night 
come  on. 

Good  Money  in  Plums. — At  the 
Starr  orchard  near  Yuba  City  the  plum 
crop  is  being  gathered  and  some  trees 
are  making  returns  at  from  $t0  to  $13 
each.  The  crop  is  very  good  and  prices 
high.  From  $500  to  $600  per  acre  will 
be  realized  from  the  crop  this  season. 

YUBA. 

State  Experimental  Building 
Burned. — Fire  destroyed  the  building, 
machinery,  and  records  at  the  State  ex- 
perimental farm,  two  miles  below  Yuba 
City,  entailing  a  property  loss  of  $25,000. 
The  records  cannot  be  replaced,  and 
their  loss  undoes  all  the  work  since  the 
farm  was  established  three  years  ago. 
Selected  seeds  for  future  experiments 
and  all  the  season's  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  oats  and  other  grains 
were  destroyed. 

Hop  Picking. — Four  Corners:  Hop- 
picking  began  on  the  Horst  ranch  Au- 
gust 1st.  The  date  is  much  earlier  than 
usual,  the  fact  being  due  to  the  early 
maturing  of  the  crops  and  the  prospect- 
ive shortage  of  help.  The  crop  on  the 
Horst  ranch  is  an  unusually  heavy  one 
this  year,  and  so  far  the  prospect  for 
pickers  is  far  from  encouraging.  On 
the  Durst  ranch  picking  will  begin  a 
week  later  with  the  crop  somewhat 
lighter  than  last  year.  On  the  Drescher 
ranch  picking  will  be  started  on  the 
10th  of  August. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


In  the  Twilight. 

When  thechildren  come  home  in  the  twi- 
light, come  home  from  the  field  and 
the  street, 

Come  home  from  the  paths  that  have 
tempted  the  recklessly  brave  little 
feet, 

Come  home  from  the  sun  and  the  shadow, 
come  home  with  their  laughter  or 
tears, 

They  find  in  the  home-place  a  balsam  for 
all  of  their  frets  and  their  fears. 

The  lamplight  gives  all  of  them  welcome  ; 

not  one  will  be  turned  from  the  door; 
Their  footsteps  make  merriest  music  as 

softly  they  trip  on  the  floor, 
And  sheltering  arms  creep  around  them 

and  fingers  of  love  drive  away 
The  stains  of  the  tears  and  the  frown- 

ings  that  somehow  have  come  with 

the  day. 

And  all  of  the  children — they  know  it, 
they  know  that  when  twilight  is 

come, 

With  stars  creeping  out  through  the 
hazes,  when  all  of  the  bees  hush  their 
hum, 

When  over  the  hills  and  the  valleys  each 
bird  flutters  home  to  its  nest, 

They  know  that  the  playtime  is  ended, 
that  home  and  its  shelter  is  best. 

And  some  have  been  given  to  mischief, 
and  some  have  been  truant  and 
wrong, 

And  some  have  been  gentle  and  kindly 
and  cheery,  with  laughter  and  song — 

Hut  they  that  were  bad  are  forgiven,  and 
they  that  were  good  given  praise, 

And  all  are  rejoiced  when  they  gather  at 
home  through  their  devious  ways. 

I  wonder  and  wonder  and  wonder  if  we 

with  our  codes  and  our  creeds, 
If  we  with  our  jeers  and  our  judgments 

of  words  and  of  dreams  and  of  deeds, 
Will  find  when  we  come  in  the  twilight, 

a-weary  of  life  and  its  way, 
That  we  come  as  good  and  bad  children 

creep  home  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

— Chicago  Host. 


Her  Last  Chance. 


"It's  so  sweet  of  you  to  come,"  Miss 
Ferringhani  said.  "So — so  like  you, 
you  know.  Dear,  dear,  wbeo  did  I  -<c 
you  last?    You're  looking  very  well." 

Montfort  sat  down  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief. 

"It'd  so  good  of  you  to  take  it  like 
this,"  he  returned.  "I've  come  on  a 
graceless  errand,  I'm  afraid." 

Miss  Ferringhani  sank  back  beside 
the  tea  table  and  bent  over  the  sugar 
bowl. 

"You've  come  about  Archie?" 

"I've  certainly  come  about  Archie." 

Miss  Ferringhani  selected  a  lump  of 
sugar  with  care  and  held  it  poised  for 
a  second  over  a  cup. 

"Take  sugar— still?"  she  said  softly. 
"Yes?  I'm  so  glad  you  haven't  grown 
podgy  and  taken  to  patent  medicines — so 
many  men  do.  And  it  spoils  one's  senti- 
mental recollections,  doesn't  it?  It's 
absurd,  of  course,  but  it's  so  difficult  to 
feel  sentimental  about  a  person  who  is 
afraid  of  eating  potatoes,  and  carries 
saccharine  tablets  in  his  waistcoat  pock- 
et." 

Montfort  accepted  his  tea  cup —  a 
little  doubtfully. 

"I  eat  your  bread  and  salt,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh,  "but  I  come  as  an  ene- 
my." 

"You  couldn't  come  as  an  enemy. 
I  refuse,"  Miss  Ferringhani  declared, 
"to  consider  the  remotest  possibility  of 
such  a  thing.  You  come  as  a  friend — 
in  disguise." 

"The  disguise,"  Montfort  admitted, 
rather  ruefully,  "is  a  remarkably  good 
one.  Write  me  down  the  cruel  father 
of  the  melodrama  at  once,  and  let's 
have  it  over.  You  know  you  can't 
marry  him." 

Miss  Ferringhani  looked  pensively 
into  the  depths  of  her  tea  cup. 

"That's  what  1  tell  him." 

"Then  why,"  Montfort  demanded 
with  reason,  "are  you  engaged  to  him?" 

Miss  Ferringhani  sighed. 

"Because  he  is  a  very  obstinate  boy. 


He  reminds  me,"  she  added,  with  a 
rapt  air  of  reminiscence,  "of  vou." 
"Of  me?" 

"You,  too,"  Miss  Ferringhani  remind- 
ed him, "were  obstinate — at  Archie's 
age." 

"But  I  gave  in— I  listened  to  reason — 
in  the  end." 

.Miss  Ferringham's  eyebrows  rose 
slightly. 

"You  are  quite  sure  it  was  reason  you 
listened  to?"  she  said.  "You  didn't 
think  so  at  the  time,  [remember.  Well, 
well — I  suppose  we  were  younger  ami 
foolish,  l'erhaps  it  was  reason  you  lis- 
tened to,  after  all." 

There  was  a  hint  of  pathos  in  her 
tone,  and  Montfort  felt  uncomfortable. 

"We  couldn't  have  lived  on  air. 
Love  and  a  cottage  sound  nice  on  paper, 
but  they  don't  go  well  together  in  real 
life." 

"Perhaps,"  Miss  Ferringhani  sug- 
gested, delicately,  "it  denials  a  little 
upon  the  sort  of  love." 

"It  depends  more  on  the  sort  of  cot- 
tage. How,"  demanded  Montfort 
ironically,  "should  I  have  looked  in  a 
cottage?" 

Miss  Ferringhani  smiled  at  her  tea- 
spoon. 

"I'm  sure  you'd  have  looked  nice  un- 
der any  circumstances,"  she  said,  po- 
litely. 

"  Thanks!  You  know  perfectly  well, 
Flo,"  Montfort  ended,  "that  we  should 
have  quarrelled  in  a  week." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Why  refer  to  these  impossible  possi- 
bilities," she  said,  lightly.  "We  didn't 
quarrel — we  didn't  have  the  chance. 
We  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason.  We 
eschewed  cottages — and  love.  I  married 
my  manager  and  was  wretched.  You 
married  your  cousin,  Lady. Julia,  who"— 

She  stopped  abruptly.  Montfort  look- 
ed up. 

"Who  ran  away  with  the  footman — 
why  don't  you  go  on?  It  was  the  only 
kindness  she  ever  did  me,  so  you  really 
need  not  mind  mentioning  it." 

"We  were  neither  of  us  very  lucky." 

"No,"  Montfort  said,  curtly. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"I  don't  see  what's  to  prevent  it," 
Miss  Ferringhani  said  with  a  touch  of 
defiance.  "He's  of  age.  Of  course,  you 
can  make  things  unpleasant — I  realize 
that.  But  you  can't  prevent  it.  And — 
when  you  come  to  think  of  if— wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  be  friends?" 

"For  you,"  said  Miss  Ferringhani, 
with  a  spice  of"  malice. 

Montfort  sat  silent.  He  had  a  swift, 
brief  vision  of  Archie  as  he  used  to  be, 
before  a  dramatic  passion  for  the  star 
who  had  dazzled  his  father  had  put 
a  new,  unnatural  enmity  between  them— 
Archie  as  a  little  boy  in  a  white  suit, 
with  a  toy  cricket  bat  in  his  hand; 
Archie,  who  always  looked  upon  him 
as  his  best  friend — until  now.    And  the 

vision  hurt. 

He  lookeil  quietly  across  at  the  beauti- 
ful woman  sipping  her  tea  with  a  fine 
air  of  unconcern. 

"You  mean  you  can  separate  us?" 

There  was  a  sudden  hard  sound  in 
his  voice.  Miss  Ferringhani  had,  per- 
haps, heard  it  before.  She  nodded  si- 
lently. 

"I  know  that.  Well,  you  must  do  it." 

"You  mean — if  I've  the  heart,"  Miss 
Ferringham  said,  softly. 

"It's  a  question  of — heart?"  he  asked. 
In  the  light  of  his  former  knowledge  of 
the  lady  it  hardly  seemed  possible, 
"Why  he's  a  boy!"  he  cried,  with  mo- 
mentary exasperation.  "He's  young 
enough  to  be  your" — 

"My — son?"  said  Miss  Ferringhani. 
"Oh — I  suppose  he  is.  But  it  is  quite 
pretty  of  you  to  say  so?  In  my  profes- 
sion"—she  spoke  a  little  bitterly — "it's 
so  difficult  to  grow  old.  Our  youth 
means  so  much  to  us.  The  stage  wasn't 
made  for  old  women.  And  you  tell  me 
I'm  old  enough  to  lie  Archie's  mother?" 

"I'm  old  enough  myself,"  he  pointed 
out,  "to  be  Archie's  father.  I  have 
outgrown  a  boyish  fancy  for  debutautes- 
if  I  ever  had  one.  You  and  Archie 
can't  have  two  ideas  in  common." 

"We've  one,"  she  said.  "Archie 
loves  me.    And  I" — 

she  -tapped.    .\,,t  in  any  embarrass- 


ment— he  felt  that.  Rather  in  passing 
uncertainty  as  to  the  word  she  wished 
to  use. 

"You  don't — you  can't — love  him," 
Montfort  said,  gravely. 

She  looked  up  at  him.  Her  face  was 
moved,  and  softened. 

"I  love  his  love  for  me,"  she  said. 
"It's  a  passing  fancy — I  know  that. 
It's  foolish — 1  know  that,  too.  And 
you've  just  told  me  what  I  knew  be- 
fore— that  I'm  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother.  But  he  loves  me — and  I've  done 
without  that  sort  of  love  so  long.  I  love 
him  for  caring  about  me  in  the  kind  of 
way  I  haven't  found  since  you" — 

She  was  silent.  For  a  moment  Mont- 
fort was  silent,  too. 

"I'm  too  old  for  him,"  she  went  on. 
"1  know  it — I've  known  it  all  the  time. 
Hut  it's  a  temptation — and  I'm  not 
strong  enough  to  send  him  away.  I 
listened  to  the — the  voice  of  reason  once 
but  it's  too  much  to  expect  me  to  do 
that  again.  But  you  needn't  lie  afraid 
for  bun.  I'll  make  him  happy — I'll  prac- 
tice all  the  arts  of  illusion.  And  he 
hasn't  your  brains,  you  know,"  she 
ended. 

"You're  marrying  him,"  Montfort 
said,  "because  you — didn't  marry  me?" 

"I'm  marrying  him,"  Miss  Ferring- 
hani said,  frankly,  "because  he's  the 
next  best  thing  to  you  I've  met.  Yes." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  And  then 
Montfort  put  down  his  teacup. 

"Flo,"  he  said,  "there's  a  chance  for 
him  still— the  last  chance.  You  might 
marry — some  one  else.  Some  one  who 
listened  to  the  voice  of  reason—  and  is 
deuced  sorry  for  it." 

"Some  one?"  she  wondered,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  smile.  "The  last  chance?" 
Archie's  last  chance  or  yours?" 

"Mine,"  said  Montfort.  "lA't  him 
go — he'll  get  over  it.  In  six  months 
lime  he'll  thank  US  for  saving  him  from 
himself.  But  if  we  miss  this,  our  last 
chance  is  gone,  as  well  as  his." 

"After  all,"  said  Miss  Ferringhani, 
a  moment  later,  "it's  not  my  fault  that 
I'm  old  enough  to  be  his" — 

"Stepmother,"  ended  Montfort, 
promptly.-  Nellie  K.  Bliseett  in  the 
Bystander. 


The  Marital  Unrest. 

In  the  time  of  our  great-grandmoth- 
ers and  grandfathers  nobody  thought  of 
dissolving  the  marriage  tie.  A  woman's 
career  was  marriage,  and  having  once 
embarked  upon  it  she  never  considered 
going  back. 

But  in  these  days  debate  is  rampant, 
and  so  many  jiersons  have  "considered 
going  back "  that  one  wonders  what 
slight  reciprocal  affection  induced  them 
ever  to  advance  at  all.  Probably  it  was 
not  affection,  but  attraction,  which  de- 
jiends  upon  outward  and  visible  signs 
rather  than  inward  and  spiritual  graces, 
and  can  cause  the  most  unlikely  and 
unblendable  characters  to  find  each*  other 
irresistibly  charming.  And  while  they 
are  finding  each  other  charming,  mar- 
riage is  so  easy.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  admonition  and  advice  have 
done  very  little  toward  the  curbing  of 
passion,  and  obstacles  have  only  served 
to  excite  it. 

And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
most  young  people,  if  left  to  form  their 
own  characters,  with  little  in  the  wayof. 
responsibility  forced  upon  them  and  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  comfort  and 
pleasure  at  their  right  hand,  will  form 
rather  self-indulgent  characters,  which, 
rushing  rapturously  into  matrimony,  as 
it  were  into  the  seventh  heaven,  are  ex- 
ceedingly chagrined  to  find  how  much 
self-denial  is  demanded  of  them  when 
they  get  there.  Nobody  has  explained 
to  them  what  marriage,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  it  really  means,  nor  what 
a  fund  of  tact  and  tenderness,  forbear- 
ance,  good-will  and  gentle  judgment 
one  must  have  to  tide  over  the  hard 
places  that  come,  at  times,  to  <  ven  the 
most  loving  couples. — Delineator. 


Summer  Days. 

What  strain  of  music  is  in  the  air; 

With  harmony  so  intense, 

What  concord  measures  are  everywhere, 

Attesting  its  influence; 

When  winter  touches  a  vibrant  chord, 

It  stirs  with  a  great  amaze, 

Hut  sweetness  has  with  its  bounty  poured, 

To  season  the  summer  days. 

The  pristine  flavor  of  perfect  good, 

With  discord  unattained. 

Like  incense  governs  the  multitude 

And  loftiest  spirit  trained; 

Were  life  a  summer  of  pleasant  theme, 

And  mortals  unused  to  praise, 

The  very  joy  in  its  glorious  hymn 

Would  pass  with  the  summer  days. 

There  is  a  rhythm  in  land  and  tide, 
And,  wafting  a  common  thought, 
Melodious  power  should  ere  abide, 
To  lighten  each  human  lot; 
The  trill  of  kindness  and  note  of  love 
Will  accord  each  heart  to  praise, 
And  in  due  season  the  Lord  above 
Will  lengthen  the  summer  days. 

— Lucius  A.  Hassett. 


Seemed  Easy  to  Lincoln. 

One  afternoon  when  Lincoln  was 
President  word  came  to  the  War  De- 
partment from  the  Provost  Marshal  at 
Portland,  Maine,  that  Henry  Jameson, 
the  Confederate  secret-service  agent,  was 
on  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he  had 
engaged  passage  for  Kngland.  The  War 
Department  was  at  once  all  astir. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War,  received  the  message 
and  hastened  at  once  to  consult  with 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton. 

"  How  do  you  advise  me  to  act  in  this 
matter?"  queried  Dana. 

"  Arrest  the  man  at  once,"  was  Stan- 
ton's reply  ;  "  but  you  had  better  see  the 
President  before  you  proceed  further." 

Dana  went  immediately  to  the  White 
House.  As  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  he 
was  readily  admitted  to  Lincoln's  pri- 
vate room. 

"  What  is  it,  Dana?"  asked  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  Secretary  came  in. 

Dana  told  about  the  incident,  and 
asked  the  President  what  ought  to  lie 
done. 

"Well,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  "you 
say  Jameson  will  soon  leave  the  coun- 
try?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  will  escape  within  a  few 
hours  if  nothing  is  done  to  stop  him. 
My  purpose  is  to  arrest  him." 

"  Well,"  was  the  President's  reply, 
"  when  you  have  a  white  elephant  on 
your  hands,  and  he's  doing  his  level 
best  to  get  away,  why  not  leave  him 
alone,  l  tana '."' 

And  Jameson  was. 

— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Pointed  Paragraphs. 


She — Do  you  think  dyeing  the  hair 
injures  the  brain? 

He — Anyone  who  dyes  her  hair  hasn.'t 
any  brain  to  injure. 


You  never  really  know  your  friends 
until  they  become  your  enemies. 

Many  a  convincing  political  speaker 
can't  even  get  a  hearing  at  home. 

It  takes  a  brave  man  to  tell  a  woman 
that  her  baby  looks  just  like  any  other. 

A  wise  woman  always  lets  herself 
get  the  worst  of  an  argument  with  an 
egotist. 

Some  men  don't  mind  getting  it  in 
the  neck  if  their  neighbors  get  it  just 
as  hard. 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  a  limited 
number  of  faults,  but  most  men  exceed 
their  limit. 

When  a  man  is  really  and  truly  in 
love  he  thinks  there  is  but  one  woman 
in  the  world. 

Many  more  men  would  buy  gold 
bricks  if  they  were  to  be  had  on  the 
installment  plan. 

A  man  who  has  something  to  say 
always  knows  when  he  has  said  it — 
then  lie  shuts  up. 

Once  in  a  great  while  there  is  a  man 
so  good-natured  that  he  is  even  nice  to 
his  wife's  relations. 

Love  at  first  sight  is  easy,  but  few 
people  can  stand  the  test  of  a  long- 
drawn-out  acquaintance. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 


PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 


POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


A  Maine  Monster. 


The  meanest  man  on  earth,  I  guess, 

Is  one  that  lives  in  Maine, 
And  what  his  name  is,  I  confess, 

Would  give  me  such  a  pain 
To  mention  here  that  I'll  withhold 

The  same  from  public  view, 
And  merely  will  his  deed  unfold 

To  show  his  shame  to  you. 

His  wife,  a  soul  of  kind  intent, 

Sat  up  for  him  at  night, 
Not  quite  so  much  from  sentiment 

As  from  her  sense  of  right. 
He  urged  upon  her  not  to  lose 

Her  beauty  sleep,  but  she 
Would  smile  and  ask  him  to  excuse 

A  wife's  aniety. 

The  other  night  the  shameless  wretch, 

Regardless  of  his  spouse, 
Went  out,  as  she  supposed,  to  catch 

His  usual  evening  souse. 
But  no;  he  softly  slipped  around 

And  through  the  back  door  crept 
Upstairs  in  silence  most  profound, 

To  where  he  always  slept. 

She  waited  down  below  for  him; 

She  waited  long,  ah,  me! 
Her  eyes  with  troubled  tears  were  dim, 

Till" finally,  at  3, 
She  left  her  post  and  went  upstairs, 

Alone  to  wait  and  weep, 
And  found  him,  careless  of  her  cares, 

Curled  up  in  bed  asleep ! 

— New  York  Times. 


Useful  Remedies. 

A  mustard  plaster  mixed  entirely 
with  white  of  egg  will  neither  scar  nor 
blister. 

Anyone  suffering  from  rheumatism 
will  find  relief  if  he  constantly  keeps 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  foot  of  his 
stockings. 

People  who  suffer  with  sluggish  livers 
would  derive  benefit  from  lemon  juice. 
Take  the  juice  of  one  lemon  in  half  a 
tumblerful  of  cold  water  without  sugar 
every  morning,  fasting. 

Cure  for  Heartburn. — Nothing  is 
better  for  heartburn  than  a  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  mixed  in  a 
little  sour  milk,  and  taking  it  will  give 
instant  relief. 

An  Inflamed  Toe  Joint. — A  boracic 
poultice  is  excellent  for  this.  Steep  a 
piece  of  lint  in  boracic  acid  solution, 
lay  this  on  the  joint  with  a  piece  of  oiled 
silk  over,  keeping  it  in  place  with  a 
narrow  bandage.  Do  not  wear  shoes 
that  press  on  the  feet  in  any  way. 

Bruises  and  Strains.— Soap  lini- 
ment is  one  of  those  harmless  and  use- 
ful things  that  should  find  a  place  in 
every  house.  It  can  be  had  ready  for 
use  from  any  drug  store.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  bruises  and  sprains.  The  in- 
gredients are:  Soft  soap,  camphor,  oil 
of  rosemary,  and  spirits  of  wine. 


Cheerfulness  Helps  Cure  Disease. 

The  restorative  power  of  good  cheer  is 
far  greater  than  medicine,  and  mental 
depression  is  the  true  physician's  worst 
enemy.  It  is  the  bane  of  a  sick-room 
and  the  shackle  upon  recovery.  In  fact, 
the  mental  attitude  is  responsible  for 
more  ills  than  all  other  causes  put  to- 
gether. 

If  a  nurse  cannot  control  her  feelings, 
or  the  exterior  manifestations  of  them, 
her  usefulness  is  turned  into  uselessness, 
and  anything  useless  in  a  sick-room  is 
positively  harmful. 

The  jest  has  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  sick-room  as  a  remedy  for  irrita- 
bility. Don't  tell  long  stories,  don't 
talk  about  some  other  person's  trials, 
and  don't  think,  up  miserable  possibili- 
ties. The  keynote  to  successful  nursing 
is  order,  observation,  and  obedience; 
these  qualities,  joined  with  tact — the 
want  of  which  is  the  base  of  nearly 
every  sin  which  a  nurse  may  commit— 
make  for  the  ideal  sick-room  attendant. 


"So  you  think  a  rich  man  can't  go 
to  heaven,  eh?"  "Oh,  yes,  suh  —  he 
kin  go  dar  all  right,  but  his  case'll  be 
purty  much  de  same  ez  dat  er  de  boy 
peekin'  under  der  circus  tent  whilst  de 
circus  is  gwine  on  !" 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Too  much  salt  in  gravy  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  putting  a  pinch  of  brown 
sugar  in  it. 

Borax  plentifully  sprinkled  among 
furs  will  keep  away  moths  if  the  furs  be 
done  up  well. 

Painted  furniture  or  woodwork  wiped 
over  with  a  little  milk  and  water  w  ill 
look  as  bright  as  new. 

Varnished  wood  should  be  washed 
with  cold  tea  and  afterward  wiped  dry 
and  polished  with  a  soft  cloth. 

By  pouring  very  hot  water  on  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  lavender  the  air  in  the 
house  may  be  delightfully  freshened. 

When  washing  cut  glass  add  a  little 
ammonia  to  the  suds.  It  gives  a  bright- 
ness to  the  glass  that  nothing  else  will. 

Baked  fish  has  far  more  flavor  than 
boiled.  Place  on  a  well  greased  tin  cov- 
ered with  buttered  paper  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

When  baking  soda  biscuits  or  cakes, 
dissolve  the  soda  in  a  little  cold  milk. 
It  will  prevent  the  disagreeable  lumps 
so  often  found  in  cakes,  scones,  et  cetera. 

If  you  suspect  your  coffee  is  adulterated 
throw  a  handful  of  the  beans  in  cold 
water.  The  real  coffee  beans  will  sink 
while  the  spurious  ones  will  float  or  re- 
main suspended  for  some  time. 

When  cooking  green  vegetables,  do 
not  cover  the  pot  in  which  they  are 
boiled  or  they  will  be  a  bad  color.  A 
small  piece  of  common  soda,  the  size  of 
a  pea,  added  to  the  water,  will  make 
them  a  vivid  green. 

To  clean  irons  that  have  become 
rough  through  bits  of  starch  sticking  to 
them,  wash  thoroughly  in  soapsuds,  and 
they  will  then  be  beautifully  smooth 
and  clean,  but  be  sure  to  dry  them 
thoroughly  afterward  or  they  will  rust. 

For  a  burn,  apply  equal  parts  of 
limewater  and  linseed  oil  mixed  to- 
gether till  it  looks  creamy.  A  bottle  of 
this  mixture  should  always  be  kept  on 
hand,  as  by  applying  the  remedy 
promptly  much  suffering  can  often  be 
saved. 

When  sewing,  if  you  want  a  fresh 
piece  of  cotton,  thread  your  needle 
before  cutting  from  the  spool  and  begin 
working  at  the  end  just  severed.  You 
will  then  use  the  thread  the  right  way, 
and  it  will  not  be  continually  getting 
into  knots. 

An  excellent  polish  for  mahogany  is 
made  by  placing  in  a  bottle  one-half 
pint  each  of  linseed-oil  and  turpentine, 
and  one  gill  each  of  vinegar  and 
methylated  spirit.  Shake  well  together 
until  thoroughly  mixed.  Remember 
always  to  shake  the  bottle  before  using. 

Almond  meal  may  be  used  in  place  of 
soap  if  soap  proves  irritating  to  the 
complexion.  A  very  good  formula  is 
this:  Four  ounces  of  orris  root  in  fine 
powder,  four  ounces  of  wheat  flour,  one 
ounce  of  finely  powdered  castile  soap, 
one  ounce  of  pure  borax,  ten  drops  of 
oil  of  bergamot,  one  dram  of  tincture  of 
musk.  Mix  well  and  pass  through  a 
sieve.  Health  and  animation  are  the 
best  complexion  tinters  in  the  world, 
but  if  you  must  use  artificial  blushes, 
get  an  imperceptible  rouge  stick.  These 
sticks  are  made  abroad,  but  are  very 
inexpensive,  costing  only  25  cents. 


Buttermilk  as  a  Tonic. 

Ordinary  sour  buttermilk  is  a  better 
tonic,  is  a  better  food  than  was  ever  bot- 
tled or  boxed  up  by  the  chemist  or  doc- 
tor. Buttermilk  is  a  very  hearty  food. 
Two  glasses  a  day  is  enough  for  any- 
one. This  should  be  drunk  with  meals, 
or  else  should  not  be  taken  within  two 
hours  of  a  meal.  Time  should  be  given 
for  it  to  thoroughly  digest  before  any- 
thing else  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  It 
takes  buttermilk  considerably  over  an 
hour  to  digest,  and  to  drink  another 
glass  before  the  first  one  is  digested  is 
only  to  stir  up  trouble  with  the  diges- 
tive organs.  Really,  the  best  way  to 
drink  buttermilk  is  with  the  meals, 
though  it  may  be  drunk  between  meals 
as  a  sort  of  easily  digested  lunch. 


Some  Peach  Recipes. 


Peach  Marmalade. — Use  the  par- 
ings of  the  peaches  that  were  peeled  for 
canning  and  the  soft  and  specked  fruit. 
Cover  all  this  with  cold  water,  put  in  a 
number  of  pits  and  cook  all  until  mushy. 
Then  rub  through  a  sieve  and  return  to 
the  kettle,  cooking  20  minutes,  stirring 
frequently.  Add  half  as  much  sugar  as 
you  have  peach  pulp  and  cook  again 
until  thick. 

Spiced  Peaches. — Peel  seven  pounds 
of  fruit,  but  do  not  remove  the  stones. 
To  1  pint  of  cider  vinegar  add  3$  lb. 
of  sugar,  1  tablespoonful  each  of  ground 
cinnamon  and  mace  and  1  teaspoonful 
of  ground  cloves;  tie  the  spices  in  a  bag, 
then  cook  them  with  the  vinegar  and 
sugar  for  15  minutes.  Add  the  peaches 
a  few  at  a  time,  and  cook  until  tender. 
Pack  in  jars  and  pour  over  them  the 
boiling  syrup  and  cover  closely.  Let 
stand  24  hours,  then  drain  and  cook  the 
syrup  10  minutes,  and  again  put  it  over 
the  fruit.  Repeat  this  the  third  day. 
Keep  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

Bavarian  Peach  Cream. — Select  a 
few  of  the  best  fruit  and  halve  them 
after  removing  the  skin.  Then  take 
some  other  peaches,  rather  soft,  and 
make  a  pulp  of  them  by  crushing 
through  a  sieve,  adding  some  sugar  to 
this  and  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  which 
has  been  dissolved  in  water.  Bring 
this  to  a  boil  and  then  let  it  become 
cold  and  stiff.  Fill  the  half  peaches 
with  this  and  pile  a  spoonful  of  whipped 
cream  on  top. 

Peach  Pie. — Line  a  pie  tin  with 
puff  paste,  fill  with  peaches  cut  in  quar- 
ters and  cover  with  sugar.  Put  on  an 
upper  crust  and  bake,  or  cook  it  with- 
out the  upper  crust,  and  when  removed 
from  the  oven,  cover  it  with  a  meringue 
made  of  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth,  with  two  tablespooufuls 
of  powdered  sugar.  Return  to  oven  and 
brown  slightly. 

Peach  Pudding. — Soak  a  pint  of 
stale  breadcrumbs  in  a  pint  of  hot  milk. 
Use  either  fresh  or  canned  peaches. 
Stew  enough  of  them  to  fill  a  pint  meas- 
ure when  mashed,  and  stir  in  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter.  When  all  are  cold 
mix  them  together,  adding  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and 
a  pinch  of  salt.  Put  this  in  a  buttered 
pudding  dish,  bake  half  an  hour  and 
serve  hot,  either  with  or  without  sauce. 

Peach  Shortcake. — Take  two  cup- 
fuls  of  flour,  sifted,  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking-powder,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Mix  together,  then  work  in  a  quarter  of 
a  cupful  of  butter.  Mix  it  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  cupful  of  milk  and  roll  it 
out  half  an  inch  thick;  cut  it  into 
squares  and  bake  15  minutes.  Have 
your  peaches  peeled  and  cut  in  halves; 
if  very  large,  quarter  them.  Sugar 
quite  freely  and  place  between  the  layers 
of  crust.  Then  cut  up  some  small  slices 
for  the  top  and  cover  with  whipped 
..ream. 


Chaff. 

Johann —  You  nearly  got  engaged 
while  you  were  on  your  tour  in  the 
mountains,  I  hear.  Michel  —  Precious 
near.  But,  fortunately,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment I  fell  down  a  precipice. 

Beggar  — Say,  mister,  I'm  out  uv 
work,  an'  I've  got  six  small  children  t' 
support.  Won't  youse  gimme  a  few 
pennies  for  'em  ?  Citizen  —  Much 
obliged  for  the  offer,  old  man;  but  I've 
got  all  the  children  I  need  at  present. 

Mother— What's  that  I  hear  ?  Frantz 
actually  kissed  you  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion ?    And  what  did  you  do,  pray  ? 

Daughter — Well,  so  as  to  make  every- 
body think  he  was  a  relative  and  to  pre- 
vent a  scandal,  I  kissed  him,  too. 

Mrs.  Upmore  (making  a  call) — Why, 
this  is  your  latest  photograph,  isn't  it? 
It's  an  excellent  likeness  of  you,  but  it 
isn't  so  good  of  baby.    Wasn't  he  — 

Mrs.  Hughmus — The  idea  !  Did  you 
think  the  little  darling  in  my  lap  was 
baby  ?    That's  Fido. 

Hawley— So  her  father  objected  to 
your  suit,  eh  ? 

Sapleigh— Oh,  no;  me  clothes  were 
perfectly  satisfactory.  It  was  me  he 
objected  to,  doncher  know. 

"What  have  you  to  offer  to  offset 
these  charges?"  asked  the  court,  se- 
verely. 

"  Not  a  thing,  .ledge,"  replied  the 
prisoner,  "  not  a  thing,  unless  you  can 
get  my  lawyer  to  divide.  He  seen  me 
first." 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  should 
learn  to  crawl  before  we  walk,  but  some 
men  never  get  beyond  the  crawling 
stage. 

There  was  a  teacher,  teaching  in  a 
very  poor  neighborhood,  who  received 
daily  gifts  of  flowers  from  one  of  her 
pupils,  a  ragged  little  boy. 

The  flowers  were  of  all  sorts,  some- 
times costly  hothouse  blooms,  some- 
times simple,  old-fashioned  garden 
flowers.  As  a  rule,  they  were  somewhat 
faded. 

One  day  the  boy  brought  the  teacher 
a  great  bouquet  of  mauve  orchids.  To 
be  sure  they  were  much  wilted,  but 
none  the  less  it  could  be  seen  that  they 
had  once  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  puzzled  teacher,  as  she  took  them, 
said: 

"Jimmy,  where  do  you  get  all  these 
flowers  that  you  give  me?  You  don't 
steal  them,  I  hope." 

"Oh,  no,  ma'am,"  the  youngster  an- 
swered, "  father's  an  ash  man." 


Build  your  social  intercourse  on  the 
things  that  are  real  in  all  our  lives,  not 
on  the  commonplaces.  Make  the  law 
of  your  being  a  law  of  sympathy,  not 
one  of  repulsion,  and,  so  sure  as  the 
daylight  is  stronger  than  the  night,  you 
will  find  that  life  becomes  larger  and 
sweeter  for  you  continually.— Henry 
Wilder  Foote. 
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MILK  CANS  ROB 
YOU 

Look  tthrough  a  microscope  at  milk 
set  to  cream  In  pans  or  cans  ami  you'll 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You'll  see  the 
caselne— the  cheese  part— forming  a 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You'll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd. 

How  c:in  veil  t  \\  t  nil  the  creamjto 

rise  through  that?    It  can't.  This 


caselne  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  Yon  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven't  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  3*on  commence  using  Sbarplea 
I).ilry  Tubular  Cream  Separator,  you  [ 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies    Dairy   Tubular  Cream 
Separators   have   lO.ono   times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ- 
ator. They  get  all  the  cream-get  it 
quick— get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Oilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caselne  don't  bother  the  Tub- 
ular. The  Tubular  is  positively  cer- 
tain to  greatly  increase  your  dairy  t 
prollts,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog! 
1-131    and  our  valuable  free  book,  [ 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III.  ' 


The  Dairy. 


Fine  Jerseys  for  California. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Mi'Eldowney,  suiH-rinteiul- 
ent  of  the  Ladd  Estate  Hazel  Fern  herd 
of  registered  Jersey  cattle,  gives  the 
Pacific  Homestead  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Jersey  cattle  purchased  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Mitchell  lanes  of  St.  Helena. 
Mr.  McEldowney  says  that  Mr.  Innes 
showed  most  excellent  judgment  in  se- 
lecting .seven  young  Jersey  cows  of  such 
royal  lines  of  breeding  as  will  give  him 
a  most  excellent  foundation  herd  upon 
which  to  build.  Mr.  Innes  bought  a 
year  ago  the  grand  young  bull  St. 
Helier's  Rodeo  71)667,  winner  of  third 
place  in  a  class  of  six  yearling  bulls  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  exposition,  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  purchase  that 
he  came  back  for  this  bunch  of  choicely 
bred  young  cows. 

St.  Helier's  Rodeo  is  a  son  of  Mari- 
gold St.  Helier  52657,  out  of  Brown 
Bessie's  Larissa  127050,  a  very  tine  dairy 
cow,  dam  of  Holyoke  Laura  I^ee,  who, 
beginning  her  test  1  year  11  months  old, 
produced  in  2:S6  days  5,662  Hi.  of  milk, 
testing  :!2s  lb.  of  butter,  authenticated 
by  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 

The  selection  by  Mr.  lime-  included 
animals  which  were  QOt  only  Show  ani- 
mals but  bred  in  lines  strong  at  the  pail 
and  churn.  We  arc  sure  that  with  the 
careful  handling  of  so  experienced  a  cat- 
tleman as  Mr.  innes,  this  foundation 
herd  of  choicely  bred  Jerseys  will  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  their  new  owner. 

In  the  shipment  were  <Juenon's  Lad's 
Pearl  17972:1,  Adelaide's  (iodella  1 88808, 
Sabdgate's  Golden  Laas  184974,  three 
handsome  daughters  of  Combination 
Golden  Lad  59292,  a  prize  winner  and 
sire  of  prize  winners  at  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  show,  son  of  the  famous  Imported 
Guenon's  Lad  54422,  H.  C,  who  was 
never  beaten  in  the  show  ring,  and 
Startling  94942,  a  superb  dairy  cow  with 
a  record  of  17  lb.  14  oz.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Combination  Golden  Lad  has  two 


daughters  already  in  the  Register  of 
Merit  and  two  others  now  on  their 
yearly  test,  with  fine  records. 

Guenon  Lad's  Pearl,  a  light  fawn  cow, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  is  out  of  Imported 
Pearl  Pensee  2d  1:54,5:52,  a  handsome 
light-fawn  cow  of  fine  dairy  type,  with 
a  year's  record  inordinary  work  of  6907 
11>.  milk,  average  percent  fat,  5.25.  Her 
dam  has  a  record  of  10  lb.  5  oz.  of  butter 
in  seven  days. 

The  second  daughter,  Adelaide's  (io- 
della, is  out  of  Adelaide  Marigold  138219, 
Register  of  Merit  No.  A  42,  with  a  rec- 
ord of  438.1  lb.  (estimated)  butter,  she 
being  sired  by  Stoke  Pogis  of  Prospect, 
sire  of  66  tested  daughters. 

The  third  daughter,  Sandgate's  Golden 
Lass  184,974,  is  out  of  Imported  Sand- 
gate  P  6253,  H.  C,  with  test  of  20.  lb. 
10*  oz.  butter  in  seven  davs,  a  daughter 
of  Golden  Lad,  P1242,  H.C.,  with  such 
a  great  record  as  prize  winner  and  sire 
of  grand  cows  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
This  heifer  was  one  of  the  four  daughters 
of  Combination  Golden  l^ad  winning  in 
get  of  sire  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposi- 
tion. 

Also,  Engineer's  Prunella  188812, 
(laughter  of  Chief  Engineer  47148,  sire 
of  nine  tested  daughters,  one  of  whom, 
Senna  Lowndes,  Register  of  Merit,  No. 
A  166,  beginning  her  test  at  2  years  1 1 
months,  produced  !),<>6 1.8  lb.  of  milk  and 
541.2  lb.  of  estimated  butter  in  one  year. 
Prunella  inherits  the  milking  qualities 
of  her  ancestry.  She  is  handsome,  favor- 
ing her  dam,  Pride's  Prue,  wiuner  of 
fourth  place  in  a  class  of  1 1  aged  cows  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 

St.  Pedro's  Countess  179725,  daughter 
of  Recorder  29239,  sire  of  15  tested 
daughters  in  the  butter  book,  and  outof 
St.  Pedro's  Princess  168600,  great  grand- 
daughter of  Common  23853,  sire  of 
Dorinda  Darling  146249,  fourth  in  Class 
A  and  fifth  in  Class  B,  St.  Louis  dairy 
demonstration. 

Voleda  Brown  Bessie  179724,  Regis- 
ter of  Merit  No.  A  183,  making  as  a 
2-year-old  316  lb.  of  estimated  butter,  is 
a  daughter  of  Loreda's  Brown  Bessie 
119907,  with  a  butter  record  of  16  lb.  1 1 
oz.  in  seven  days,  daughter  of  Recorder 
29239,  son  of  the  great  Brown  Bessie, 
champion  at  Chicago. 

St.  Helier'-  Maiden  185202,  sired  by 
Marigold  St.  Helier  52657,  winner  of 
champion  aged  bull  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  and  first  in  class  of  six  for 
get  of  one  sire;  also  he  is  sire  of  Mari- 
gold's Champion  70801,  who  won  seven 
firsts  at  Lewis  and  Clark  show,  defeat- 
ing his  own  sire  for  grand  champion 
bull.  Marigold  St.  Helier  has  three 
daughters  in  the  Register  of  Merit. 
Maidema's  dam  is  Islip  Maiden  163764, 
with  a  year's  record  of  403  lb.  of  butter 
to  her  credit,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
great  Islip  Ijenox  and  the  still  more 
famous  Merry  Maden. 


State  Fair  Notes. 

Already  more  than  twenty  counties 
have  applied  for  space  at  the  next  State 
Fair.  Last  year  there  were  thirteen, 
while  previously  the  record  was  from 
five  to  six.  Other  departments  also 
show  a  gratifying  growth.  The  live 
stock  show  this  year  promises  to  be  the 
best  aggregation  ever  assembled  in  this 
State;  while  in  the  machinery  and  man- 
ufacturing department  there  will  be 
some  fine  exhibits. 

The  poultry  fanciers  and  poultry  rais- 
ers are  so  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  new 
poultry  building  and  new  exhibition 
coops  for  the  coming  State  Fair  that 
they  are  sending  in  for  entry  blanks 
from  all  quarters  of  the  State,' and  the 
prospects  are  favorable  for  one  of  the 
biggest  and  best  displays  of  the  feath- 
ered beauties  ever  seen  on  the  coast. 

The  State  Fair  management  is  bring- 
ing out  from  the  East,  as  a  side  attrac- 
tion, the  only  whippet  dogs  in  America. 
These  dogs  are  said  to  be  the  fastest  in 
the  world  and  are  trained  to  run  races 
as  intelligently  as  a  man.  They  run 
dog  against  dog,  dog  against  bicycle, 
and  dog  against  horse.  They  also  per- 
form the  high-jump  act,  having  a  rec- 
ord of  over  eleven  feet. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

AND  INTERSTATE  EXPOSITION 

SACRAMENTO,  SEPTEMBER  2  TO  14,  1907 

THE  FA  I H  AND  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS  open  the  same  day.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  be  expended  for  entertainment  and  display.    Kvery  department  of 
the  Fair  exhibits  crowded  and  complete.    Parades,  music.  Illuminations,  and  a  carnival  of 
amusements  such  as  the  Capital  city  has  never  before  attempted. 
Hend  your  address  and  we  will  send  you  particulars. 

J.  A.  FILCHER,  Secretary. 


Gentleman's  Highly  Improved  Moun- 
tain Estate  for  Sale  at  a  Sacrifice. 

Fruit  income  alone  over  $4000.  Ideal  location, 
superb  view.  Elevation  3000  feet.  320  acres  and 
5000  acres  range.  100  acres  highly  cultivated  in 
walnuts,  cherries,  peaches,  figs,  apples,  berries, 
plums,  pears,  etc.  All  young  bearing  orchards. 
Many  Burbank  specialties.  Abundant  cold  springs 
— mineral  and  fresh  water.  Seven  buildings. 
$10,000  spent  in  improvements  past  year.  Must 
sacrifice.  Will  sell  fully  stocked,  equipped  and 
furnished.  Excellent  nursery  business  in  connec- 
tion.   Highly  profitable.    Investigation  invited. 


Write  "P,"  Care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Easy  to  WasJ 

Quick,  too.  'The  picture  shows  you  why. 

(It 's  an  exact  copy  of  a  photograph.)  You  can't 
expect  pure  cream  and  good  butter  from  a 
dirty  separator  bowl,  and  the  construction  of  some 
bowls  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  clean  them. 
Others  have  from  30  to  40  inside  pieces  of  all 
sorts  and  shapes,  and  to  get  them  all  actually 
clean  exhausts  both  time  and  patience  and  makes 
more  work  than  the  pans  and  crocks.  Then 
some  bowls  are  long  and  narrow  not  unlike  a 
shot-gun  barrel,  but  you  can't  clean  them  with  a 
ramrod  because  one  end  is  closed,  so  you  swab  them 
out  with  a  rag  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  if  you  're  not 
mighty  careful  the  milk  and  water  squirt  out  all  over  you. 
Now,  please  look  again  at  the  picture.   While  the  improved 

UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 

Holds  the  World's  Record  for  Cleanest  Skimming, 

yet  simplicity  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  clean  skimming  as  in  other  makes. 
The  picture  proves  it.  Only  four  parts  to  the  w'-ole  bowl  —  two  simple 
inside  cups,  the  smooth  steel  bowl  and  the  cover.  Notice  that  the  bowl 
and  cups  are  wide  enough  rb  be  easily  cleaned  inside,  and  in  the  cover  there 
are  no  crooked  tubes  or  obstructions  of  any  kind  to  catch  and  hold  dirt. 

A  brush  is  the  best  and  most  sanitary  means  of  cleaning  dairy  utensils,  and  so 
with  every  U.  S.  Separator  we  furnish  a  strong,  stitt-bristled  brush  that 
cleans  all  dirt  and  "  skum  "  out  of  the  bowl.  It's  no  job  at  all  to  clean  a  U.  S 
bowl  —  three  to  five  minutes'  work  does  it  easily  and  thoroughly. 

Our  new  1907  catalogue  shows  five  different  photographs  of  the  U.  S.  bowl,  both  taken 
apart,  and  put  together  ready  for  work.  It  also  tells  everything  else  about  the  U  S. 
Separator.  You  should  certainly  see  a  copy  of  this  book  before  you  put  any  money  into 
a  cream  separator.  We '11  gladly  send  you  a  copy  free.  Just  write — TODAY — "Send 
catalogue  number  G  148  ",  addressing  the 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Prompt  Deliveries  from 
Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses.  444a 


COWS 
MAKE  MONEY 


if  they  are  properly  handled  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  apparatus  is  used. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATORS    and  Dairy 
Prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.    DE  LAVAL  APPARATUS 
and  SUPPLIES  will  also  help  to  increase   your    bank  account. 
We  are  specialists  and  handle  everything  that    is   best  for 
the  creamery  and  dairy.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento    Sis.,  S. 
107  First  St.         123  N.  Main  St. 

Portland  Lo>  Angelej  Vi-— 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle  J^t,«,„"|.v 
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Don't  Push 

The  horse  can  draw 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


I! 


WicaAxl* 


to  the  wheels. 
No  other  lubri- 
cant ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  saves  so  much 
horse  power.  Next  time 
try  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


Fruit  Preservation. 


Later  Notes  on  Sulphuring. 

H.  P.  Stabler,  one  of  tiie  horticultural 
commissioners  of  Sutter  county,  has 
given  out  the  following  statement  for 
publication  relative  to  how  far  the 
Sutter  county  fruit  growers  may  go  in 
sulphuring  their  fruit  before  they  in- 
fringe upon  the  new  federal  law  relat- 
ing to  sulphuring: 

The  national  pure  food  law  places 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  adulterations 
in  the  preparation  of  fruit  products,  and 
growers  generally  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
just  what  is  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
sulphur  used  for  bleaching  purposes. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  chemists  in  the  field  to 
determine  the  minimum  amount  of 
sulphur  necessary  to  preserve  fruit  and 
give  it  a  color  that  will  commend  the 
product  to  the  consumer. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Government 
chemist  will  make  tests  in  the  dry  yards 
here.  Until  more  complete  information 
is  at  hand  we  understand  that  fruit 
dryers  are  using  only  perfect,  well- 
ripened  fruit,  discarding  all  green  and 
over-ripened  specimens,  and  subjecting 
the  product  to  a  moderate  sulphur  bath. 
By  a  careful  experiment,  growers  can 
soon  determine  the  smallest  quantity  of 
sulphur  necessary  to  finish  the  product. 
It  will  be  found  that  if  fruit  in  perfect 
condition  is  used,  the  sulphur  required 
will  be  far  less  than  was  formerly  neces- 
sary, wheu  green  and  over-ripe  fruit 
was  indiscriminately  dried. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  harshly  with  any  grower 
who  has  used  good  fruit  for  drying,  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  sulphur,  but  the 
law  will  no  doubt  deal  severely  with 
those  who  attempt  by  an  over-sulphur- 
ing to  bring  out  a  bright  color  on  green 
and  over-ripe  fruit.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  resulphuring  will  be 
entirely  abolished. 

Until  more  specific  information  is  at 
hand,  growers  will  do  well  to  use  good 
sense  and  aim  to  keep  within  the  law 
by  erring  on  the  right  side.  We  have 
understood  that  already  growers  have 
obtained  good  results  in  color  by  using 
about  half  as  much  sulphur  as  was 
formerly  applied. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  TESTS. 

Ralph  A.  Gould,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  and  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Inspection  Laboratory  in  San 
Francisco,  recently  visited  Winters  to 
inquire  into  the  troubles  of  the  dried 
fruit  people,  who  are  trying  to  find  out 
where  they  stand.  Mr.  Gould  was 
shown  many  dried  fruit  samples,  from 
some  of  which  analyses  had  been  made. 
He  will  also  have  other  analyses  for  his 
guidance  in  reporting  to  the  department. 

He  could  give  no  advice  to  the  pro- 
ducer, whether  to  proceed  in  the  old 
way  or  not,  only  to  say  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  grower  to  use  the  least 
possible  amount  of  sulphur  and  do  his 


best  to  put  on  the  market  wholesome 
fruit. 

He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  fruit 
must  be  sulphured  until  a  substitute  can 
be  found,  if  it  is  to  be  sold,  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law  would 
almost  destroy  the  dried  fruit  industry. 
In  fact,  the  enforcement  would  prac- 
tically bankrupt  the  fruit  growers  of 
this  district. 

WHAT  A  DEALER  SAYS  ABOUT  RE- 
SULPHURING. 

The  upshot  of  the  ruling  will  prob- 
ably, says  the  Fresno  Republican,  be 
that  the  growers  will  sulphur  in  the 
usual  way,  using  less  sulphur  perhaps 
than  formerly,  and  that  the  packers 
will  discontinue  the  process  of  dipping 
and  resulphuring.  In  fact,  this  re- 
sulphuring  is  really  what  has  caused 
the  department  to  take  its  drastic  action 
against  this  process  of  fruit  curing. 
C.  W.  Castle,  of  Castle  Bros.,  who  was 
in  Fresno  recently,  stated  that,  while 
there  has  been  no  concerted  action 
among  the  packers,  they  will  simply 
have  to  abandon  the  resulphuring.  He 
said  frankly  that  the  dipping  and  re- 
sulphuring process  was  done  largely  by 
the  packers  as  a  source  of  profit.  "  It 
does  not  require  any  concerted  action 
on  the  packers'  part  to  cut  out  the  sul- 
phuring, as  the  packer  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  chance  of  having  his  goods 
confiscated." 

The  chief  objection  that  the  packers 
will  make  against  resulphuring  is  that 
it  will  destroy  a  good  many  brands 
that  have  been  extensively  advertised 
and  that  have  been  good  sellers. 


Agricultual  Science. 


University  Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute  work  under  the  department  of 
University  Extension  in  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  California  has  just 
been  compiled.  Prof.  Warren  T.  Clarke, 
Superintendent  of  the  extension  work, 
today  had  many  interesting  comments 
to  make  on  this  report.  It  covers,  he 
states,  the  work  of  the  year  ending 
June  .'30,  1907,  and  gives  interesting  and 
instructive  items,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  be  noted: 

During  the  past  year  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes were  held  in  thirty  counties  of  the 
State.  The  total  number  of  Institutes 
held  during  the  year  was  84.  Thirty- 
three  of  these  were  one-day  meetings; 
48  continued  through  two  days,  while 
three  were  of  three  days'  duration.  The 
total  number  of  sessions  was  1296,  while 
the  total  attendance  at  these  meetings 
was  20,470,  making  an  average  attend- 
ance of  69  at  each  session. 

It  required  the  services  of  2:i  State 
lecturers  and  195  local  speakers  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  these  Institutes.  Of 
these  State  lecturers,  115  were  employed 
at  various  times  to  give  instruction  in 
special  topics,  while  10  lecturers  and 
demonstrators  from  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  devoted  a  total  of 
100  days  to  the  work. 

In  addition  to  these  already  noted, 
three  general  Institutes  were  held.  Two 
of  these  were  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Teachers'  Institute  at  Fresno  and 
Chico  and  one  with  the  Sonoma  County 
Grange.  The  total  number  of  sessions 
at  these  meetings  was  eight  and  the 
total  attendance  2,500,  or  an  average 
attendance  per  session  of  212. 

The  work  done  at  these  Institutes  cov- 
ered, both  from  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical side,  many  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  agriculturists  and  horti- 
culturists of  the  State,  and  can  be  con- 
sidered, judging  by  the  interest  indicated 
through  the  figures  just  given,  to  be  of 
actual  value  to  the  farmers  of  California. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DA UtP  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towue,  Los  Angeles 
rrtrxri   Blake,  MeFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Sharpened  to  Stay  Sharp 

Tools  for  use  in  the  home  or  on  the  farm  must  have  lasting  edges 
and  fine  temper,  for  they  are  called  upon  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  and 
do  it  well. 

The  most  satisfactory  tools  for  the  home  or  farm — tools  that  seldom 
need  grinding,  tools  whose  adjustments  are  right  and  stay  right — are 

mm  tomtit 

Tools  and  Cutlery 

the  only  complete  line  of  tools  under  one  name,  trademark  and  guarantee. 

To  remove  all  chance  from  tool  buying,  ask  for  Keen  Kutter  Tools 
and  look  for  the  trademark  on  each  tool. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  include  Saws,  Chisels,  Bits,  Drills,  Gimlets,  Awls,  Planes, 
Hammers,  Hatchets,  Axes,  Drawing-knives,  Screw-drivers,  Files,  Pliers,  Glass- 
cutters,  Ice-picks,  and  a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools— Forks,  Hoes, 
Scythes,  Trowels,  Manure-hooks,  Lawn-mowers,  Grass-shears,  Rakes.  Also  a  full 
line  of  Scissors  and  Shears,  Pocket-knives  and  Table  Cutlery. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  sold  for  nearly  40  years  under  this  mark 
and  motto  : 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trademark  Registered.  — E.  C.  Simmons. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.).  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Vacation  Time's  Here 

Where  will  you  spend  it? 
How  will  you  go?    What  will  it  cost? 

Questions  often  asked. 

OUR  SUGGESTIONS: 

Shasta  and  Mountain  Resorts— Klamath  and  Crater  Lakes 
— Lake  Tahoe — Yosemite,  Kings  and  Kern  Canyons  — 
Santa  Cruz  and  Mountain  Resorts— Boulder— Wrights- 
Laurel— Mt.  Hermon— Glenwood— Capitola— Del  Monte 
—Monterey— Pacific  Grove— Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs- 
El  Pizmo. 

Hunting  —  Fishing  —  Boating  —  Bathing— Mountain  Climbing 
Cottage — Tent — Camp  Life. 

EXCELLENT  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Low  Summer  Vacation  Rates  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICE:  Flood  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  E.  i.  WICKSON, 


A  MANUAL  OP  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  HOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  PULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 

The  Planting  Season 

Propagation 

Asparagus 


Artichokes 

lieans 

Beets 

Cabbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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The  Irrigator. 


How  the  Break  in  the  Colorado 
Was  Closed. 


have  the  situa- 
To  irrigate  the 
of  the  cup,  the 


With  the  announcement  that  the 
break  in  the  Colorado  river  has  beep 
closed  and  the  Imperial  valley  saved 
ends,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  the 
most  heroic  battle  ever  fought  by  Man 
with  Nature.  The  reward  was  nothing 
less  than  the  homes  of  10,000  people 
and  $5,000,000. 

On  the  20th  of  December  President 
Itoosevelt  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Ham- 
man:  "It  seems  char  to  me  that  it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  California 
Development  Company  to  close  this 
break  at  once."  'This  break'  was  a 
gap  a  fifth  of  a  mile  long  through  which 
the  river,  at  a  depth  of  80  ft.,  was  rush- 
ing into  the  Sill  ton  sink.  Imagine  an 
enormous  teacup  with  a  river  flowing 
about  its  rim  and  you 
tion  clearly  outlined, 
wonderfully  rich  loam 
river  had  been  recklessly  tapped.  From 
an  irrigation  canal,  its  waters  became  a 
raging  torrent  that  only  almost  super- 
human effort  could  control.  Now  the 
declaration  that  the  river  has  been 
forced  back  into  its  banks  and  that 
'  affairs  at  the  river  have  been  turned 
back  to  the  California  Development 
Association'  marks  the  triumph  of  the 
Harriman  engineers. 

Against  a  How  of  water  that  had 
resisted  every  effort  to  control  it,  the 
Southern  Pacific  engineers  in  15  days 
and  2  hours  erected  a  dam  containing 
77,000  cubic  yards  of  rock,  gravel,  and 
clay.  The  locomotives  of  passenger 
trains  were  not  too  important  to  be 
called  upon  to  help  in  this  task.  Men 
worked  without  ceasing  for  sleep — 
hardly  for  food — that  the  '  break  '  might 
be  closed.  In  money  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad;  interested  in  behalf  of 
the  company  that  had  loosened  the 
river's  bonds  and  as  one  of  the  sufferers 
from  the  river's  havoc,  has  advanced 
$1,500,000  to  repair  the  break.  In 
labor,  the  railroad  company  has  spent 
the  efforts  of  its  most  skillful  engineers 
and  of  thousands  of  laborers,  day  in  and 
day  out,  night  following  night. 

The  actual  work  of  damming  the 
Colorado  was  done  in  two  weeks  after 
the  President's  call  to  pick  and  shovel. 
The  formal  announcement  was  delayed 
only  for  the  finishing  touches  because 
the  Colorado  had  been  1  controlled ' 
before  this,  only  to  break  its  bonds. 
Now  there  is  a  60-ft.  dam,  four  feet 
above  the  highest  known  water,  and 
the  settlers  who  discovered  that  the 
1  Sal  ton  Sink'  was  a  good  fa  rming  re- 
gion, have  returned  to  their  homesteads 
in  secure  faith  that  the  river,  their 
greatest  enemy,  has  been  finally  con- 
quered. The  rai.road  will  replace  its 
washed-away  tracks  and  trestles  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  Imperial  valley 
farmers  may  safely  trust  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  river. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


Preparing  for  Pre-cooling. 

A  Hedlands  dispatch  says :  With 
the  present  orange  season  practically  at 
an  end,  the  growers  and  packers  are 
preparing  for  the  handling  of  the  crop 
next  year.  A  few  Hedlands  packing 
houses  have  closed  for  the  season,  but 
the  majority  have  regular  customers 
and  will  be  shipping  Valencias  to 
them  for  several  weeks  yet,  thus  pre- 
venting all  from  closing  down.  How- 
ever, all  of  the  houses  are  making  pre- 
parations to  handle  the  crop  next 
season  and  most  of  them  are  installing 
new  machinery  and  making  other  im- 
portant improvements. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Hedlands 
Fruit  Association,  one  of  the  leading 
association  houses,  has  decided  that  next 
season  they  will  make  three  radical 


Get  an  Easily-Operated  Engine  For 

-  IRRIGATION 
PUMPING 


WHEN  you  buy  an  engine  for 
irrigation  pumping  you  don't 
want  to  get  one  that  will  re- 
quire an  engineer  to  run.  What  you 
want  is  an  engine  that  will  practical- 
ly run  itself  for  hours  at  a  time.  One 
that  is  sure  and  safe  and  steady,  one 
that  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
easily  understood  and  operated. 

I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engines 
are  that  kind,  and  for  that  reason 
are  especially  adapted  to  pumping 
for  irrigation.  A  small  boy  can  look 
after  an  I.  H.  C.  Engine,  and  run  it 
as  successfully  and  economically  as 
anyone.  Look  it  over  once  or  twice 
is  all  that's  necessary  in  a  day's  run. 

Now,  what  else  do  you  want  in  an 
engine  for  irrigation  pumping? 

Economy — To  be  sure,  you  want  an 
engine  that  will  pump  the  largest 


amount  of  water  at  a  small  cost.  And 
here  again  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  , 
fill  the  bill.  Ordinary  stove  gasoline  £ 
is  the  fuel,  and  the  cost  per  hour  will  " 
be  about  IJ-2C  per  horse  power — about 
45c  a  day  for  a  three-horse  power  en- 
gine working  10  hours.  That's  cheap 
enough  isn't  it?  And  convenient. 
Vou  can  buy  gasoline  by  the  barrel, 
and  always  have  plenty  of  fuel  on 
hand. 

Durability — Because  I.  H.  C.  en- 
gines are  simple  and  strong  in  con- 
struction, they  are  durable,  too. 
There's  nothing  much  about  them 
that  can  wear  out.  Repairs  are  small 
and  inexpensive;  parts  can  always  be 
readily  obtained,  and  you  can  replace 
them  yourself. 

Ease  of  Operation,  Economy,  Du 


rability — these  are  three  good  points 
that  help  give  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  en- 
gines a  superiority  over  others.  1 

If  you  are  now  using  any  other 
power,  or  if  you  are  planning  to  pump 
for  irrigation  this  year,  go  to  our 
local  agent  and  examine  these  famous 
engines.  Thev  are  made  in  various 
styles  (Vertical  and  Horizontal,  Sta- 
tionary and  Portable)  and  in  sizes 
ranging  from  2  to  20-horse  power. 
During  the  seasons  when  not  in  use 
for  pumping  they  can  be  made  to 
serve  in  a  hundred  other  wavs. 


Call  on  our  Local  Agent  or  write  nearest 
general  agency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Western  General  Agencies:  Denver,  Colo..  Portland,  Ore.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Vtah,  Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wish.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

 r  1NCOKPOKATEI).  1       


improvements— pre-cooling,  gang  pick- 
ing, and  fumigation  of  (nicking  boxes. 
The  decision  to  pack  by  the  pre-cooling 
method  follows  the  experiments  of 
G.  H.  Powell,  Government  expert  at 
Riverside.  The  association  believes  that 
the  method  will  be  far  better  than  the 
old  one  and  saving  of  icing  charges  and 
of  decay  of  fruit.  The  gang  picking 
plan  had  more  opposition,  some  of  the 
growers  not  favoring  it.  The  idea  is 
to  have  the  house  employ  a  gang  of  ex- 
pert  pickers  and  send  them  out  to  do  all 
of  the  picking.  The  decision  to  fumi- 
gate picking  boxes  is  taken  because  in 
some  districts  where  this  was  not  done, 
scale  got  started  in  some  groves  and 
soon  spread  to  others  because  of  the 
use  of  the  same  picking  boxes. 


A  Good  Apricot  Record. 

A  Winters  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  writes  :  The 
cannery  closed  the  run  on  apricots  last 

week  with  a  pack  of  340  tons  of  g  1 

fruit.  Considering  that  it  was  usually 
supposed  that  there  was  no  apricot  crop, 
and  that  more  fruit  was  -hipped  than 
canned,  this  is  a  big  run.  Prices  ranged 
very  high,  4c.  per  pound,  or  #*0  per  ton 
being  paid  here  during  the  season.  No 
fruit  was  sold  for  less  than  $»;<>  per  ton. 
As  the  cannery  paid  out  over  $23,700, 
it  will  lie  seen  that  the  crop  announced 
as  a  failure  made  pretty  good  returns  to 
the  grower.  The  cannery  will  open  on 
peaches  this  week,  and  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  no  shut-down  until 
the  canning  season  closes  in  ( )ctober  on 
tomatoes  and  pears.  The  jieach  crop  is 
hardly  up  to  the  average,  but  growers 
will  get  better  returns  than  for  many 
years.  Dried  peaches  are  quoted  now 
at  12c.  per  pound  and  seem  destined  to 
go  higher.  Dried  apricots  have  been 
sold  as  high  as  25c,  and  there  is  only  a 
small  quantity  to  sell  at  any  price. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  thai  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSON VILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


Sale  of  Oregon  Prunes. 

Alba  Rogers,  manager  of  the  Milton 
Fruit  Growers'  Union  at  O.  R.  &  N. 
depot,  has  concluded  a  contract  with  a 
commission  house  at  Boise,  Idaho,  to 
furnish  30(1  tons  of  fresh  prunes  at  52J 
cents  a  crate.  Each  crate  contains  four 
prune  baskets,  and  weighs  about  25 
pounds.  This  will  net  the  growers  about 
$24  a  ton.  This  is  the  largest  fruit  sale 
ever  contracted  for  in  this  vicinity. 
This  sale  will  bring  in  about  $8,01)0. 


Snoggs — My  daughter  is  going  to 
marry  young  Scroggs. 

Boggs — Why,  I  thought  you  bated 
him. 

Snoggs— I  do.  This  is  a  scheme  of 
mine  to  have  my  wife  become  his 
mother-in-law . 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 
of 


SHEET  IRON 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Water  anil  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes. 


Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

110.V6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DEK  NA1LLEN,  PreB't 
Assaying  of  On  s,  ?2£>;  Kulllon  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay, 825  Blowpipe  AsBay,  810.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  18&4.  Mend  for  circular. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
sausallto,  Cal. 


August  10,  1907. 
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SORE  SHOULDERS 

I  would  like  very  much,  to  personally  meet  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  owns  any  horses  that  have 
sore  shoulders  and  toll  him  about  Security  Gall 
Salve.  This  is  impossible  so  1  am  going  to  tell  you 
through  the  paper. 

You  and  I  both  know  that  horses  working  with 
Bore  shoulders  are  in  pain,  and  that  they  can't  do 
as  much  work  without  running  down  as  when  they 
are  free  from  pain.  I  also  know  perfectly  well  that 
Security  Gall  Salve  will  cure  these  shoulders,  but 
you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  did  y©u  would  buy  a  box 
of  your  dealer  at  once  and  cure  them  up.  for  you 
have  no  doubt  ofton  wished  that  you  knew  of  some- 
thing you  could  rely  on.  You  can  roly  absolutely  on 
Security  Gall  Salve,  It  will  do  its  work  every  time, 
or  if  you  prefer  to  try  it  first  I  will  mail  you  a 
sample  can  free.  Just  write  for  it— it  will  go  to  you 
on  first  mail. 

Also  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Security  Antiseptic 
Healer  is  as  good  for  barb  wire  cuts  as  Security 
Gall  Salve  is  for  harness  galls.  Dealers  carry  them 
in  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  sizes.  Ubo  them  for  your  needs; 
I  guarantee  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

Frank  B.  Dennie.  President. 
SECURITY  REMEDY  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


The  Stockyard. 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Govern  nient  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter  • 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  II.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation ;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well ;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch— unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  daily.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 
Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


3V2-4-5  FOOT 

Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Experiments  in  Feeding  Beet  Pulp. 

The  Utah  experiment  station  has  been 
making  experiments  in  feeding  beet 
pulp,  in  comparison  with  other  food- 
stuffs, and  the  conclusions  are  of  much 
interest  in  this  State  where  the  same 
materials  are  largely  available: 

(1)  Sugar  beets  and  beet  pulp  for 
dairy  cows  are  nearly  equal  in  value. 

(2)  Sugar  beets  and  beet  pulp  had  a 
value  of  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  ton. 

(3)  Milk  from  beet  and  pulp-fed  cows 
was  a  trifle  higher  in  butter  fat,  the  in- 
creased percentage  being  very  small. 

(4)  Milk  flow  and  daily  yield  of  but- 
ter fat  were  maintained  as  well  without 
beets  and  pulp  as  with  them. 

(5)  In  feeding  1,000-pound  steers  all 
the  alfalfa  and  beet  pulp  they  would 
take,  larger  and  more  economical  gains 
were  secured  by  adding  4  pounds  grain 
to  the  ration  per  steer  per  day. 

(6)  In  a  ration  of  alfalfa  and  pulp 
with  steers,  limiting  the  pulp  one-fourth 
to  one-half  with  all  the  alfalfa  that  they 
would  take,  increased  the  gains  and 
reduced  the  cost  of  production. 

(7)  In  a  ration  of  alfalfa  and  pulp 
with  steers,  limiting  the  alfalfa  one-half, 
with  all  the  pulp  that  they  would  take, 
increased  the  cost  of  production  and  de- 
creased the  gains. 

(8)  In  feeding  80-pound  wether  lambs 
all  the  alfalfa  and  pulp  they  would  take, 
1  pound  of  grain  added  to  the  ration  per 
lamb  per  day  increased  the  gain  and  also 
the  cost  of  production. 

(!))  One-half  pound  of  grain  per  lamb 
per  day  compared  with  1  pound  of  grain 
gave  lower  gains  and  also  lower  cost  of 
production. 

(10)  One-half  pound  of  grain  per  lamb 
per  day,  with  all  the  alfalfa  and  pulp 
that  the  animal  would  take,  compared 
with  no  grain,  increased  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction but  not  the  gain. 

(11)  In  a  ration  of  alfalfa  and  pulp 
with  lambs,  limiting  the  pulp  one-fourth 
to  one-half,  with  all  the  alfalfa  that  they 
would  take,  increased  the  gain  and  de- 
creased the  cost  of  production. 

(12)  In  a  ration  of  alfalfa  and  pulp 
with  lambs,  limiting  the  alfalfa  one-half, 
with  all  the  pulp  that  they  would  take, 
increased  the  gains  and  decreased  the 
cost  of  production. 

(13)  In  feeding  a  ration  of  alfalfa  and 
beet  pulp  to  sheep  and  steers  better  re- 
sults were  secured  in  every  instance 
when  either  the  alfalfa  or  the  pulp  was 
limited.  Larger  gains  and  cheaper  pro- 
duction were  secured  when  the  pulp 
rather  than  the  alfalfa  was  limited. 

(14)  Sugar  beets  fed  to  steers  with 
alfalfa  and  4  pounds  of  grain  per  head 
per  day,  had  a  value  of  $2.36  per  ton. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOB  SAIjE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 


GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 

Registered  Holslein  Bulls 

Grandly  Bred,  One  and  Two  Years  Old,  Sell- 
ing at  $100  Each.  Write  for  full  particulars 
Why  use  inferior  sires  when  you  can  purchase 
first-class  ones  at  the  above  prices? 

PIEBCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Bough  and   Beady   Island,  Biverside  Banch, 
Phone  Suburban  91,  P.  O.  Box  328,  Stockton,  Cal. 


200-250 
EGG  FOWLS 


White  Wyandottes 


FERTILITY 
GUARANTEED 


(15)  Sugar  beets  fed  to  eightl months 
old  lambs,  with  alfalfa  and  5  pounds 
grain  per  head  per  day,  had  an  average 
value  of  $3.41  per  ton. 

(16)  Beet  molasses  fed  to  pigs  with 
green  alfalfa,  skim  milk  and  shorts,  had 
a  value  of  $1.12  per  hundred. 

(17)  Beet  molasses  fed  to  pigs  with 
shorts  and  beet  pulp,  had  a  value  of  8  1 
cents  per  hundred. 

(18)  By  substituting  1.1  pounds  mo- 
lasses for  1  pound  shorts  with  pigs  fed 
shorts  and  on  alfalfa  pasture,  the  con- 
sumption of  the  latter  was  increased, 
the  daily  gain  per  pig  increased  from  .5 
pound  to  .72  pound  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  hundred  reduced  from  $4.99 
to  $3. IS.  By  further  adding  r>  pounds 
skim  milk  per  pig  per  day  to  the  ration, 
the  daily  gain  was  increased  to  1.13 
pounds,  and  the  cost  of  production  per 
hundred  reduced  to  $2.78. 


Grand  sweep  at  San  Francisco  scored  by  T.  E 
Orr,  Sec'y-Treas.  A.  P.  A.  Grand  sweep  at 
Sea  ttle,  1907,  scored  by  Past  Pres.  Holden,  A.  P.  A 
Winners  of  the  blue  at  all  leading  coast  shows 
for  our  customers.  Unequalled  for  eggs  and  for 
the  table.  Catalogue  free.  Capitol  Avenue  Poul- 
try Farm.  A.  L.  B.  Mantz,  Bural  21,  Box  98  P., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Bocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  26  Trios  at 
|7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Becord  and  Price 
of  Kggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  6.  C.  B.  ().  Club. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  ol  all  Varieties  ol  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  B'. 


"  I  cracked  a  lawyer's  house  the  other 
night,"  said  the  first  burglar  disgust- 
edly, "  and  the  lawyer  was  there  with  a 
gun  all  ready  for  me.  He  advised  me 
ter  git  out."  "You  got  off  easy,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "  Not  much  I  didn't  ! 
He  charged  me  $25  for  de  advice." 


Standing  Offer 

Good  always,  everywhere. 
$100  Reward,  for  any  lame- 
ness, curb,  splint,  founder, 
distemper,  etc.,  (where  cure 
is  possible)  that  is  not  cured  by 


TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR 

Greatest  horse  remedy  in  the  world.  Tuttle's 
Family  Elixir  invaluable  for  human  bruises, 
pains,  rheumatism,  etc.  Send  for  free  100  page 
book, "Veterinary  Experience."  The  perfect 
horseman's  guide.  Every  disease  symptom  and 
its  treatment. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co..    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Reillngton  &  Company.  San  Francisco,  California 
.  W.  A.  Shaw,  1309  W.  Washington  St,  Los  Angeles 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JERSEYS,  HOIjSTKINS,  AND  IU'KHAMS. 
Bred  especially  for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Win.  NilesACo.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FUR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  C.  A.  Stowe, Stockton. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  t  al.  Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Oixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BARGAINS  in  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns— Hens  and  Pullets. 

HENRY  SUTTON, 
R.  U.  t,  Box  SI2,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOCS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Win. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  187(5. 

SOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GEORGE  11.  CROLEY,  B37  Brannan  St..  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  lor  Catalogue— FREE 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

■  Gomhauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

livery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  (t#*Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sevastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ot 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all   communications    PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO..  CAL. 

.JM  CORE  FOR  PILES 

iicmjNU  Plies  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  BleedlDg  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  cured  by  Dr.Boaanko's  Pile  Remedy, 
btops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  60c  a 
Jar  at  druggists  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  'Write 
me  about  your  case.    DR.  BOSANKO,  Phllada.Pa. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Sax  Francisco,  Aug.  7,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  in  Han  Francisco 
continues  firm,  but  comparatively  little 
trading  is  going  on,  as  the  farmers  show 
little  interest  in  such  prices  as  have  been 
offered.  Harvesting  is  now  going  on  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  and  the 
crop  there  is  said  to  be  heavy.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  local  market  shows 
little  tendency  to  rise  at  present,  though 
there  is  a  good  demand  at  prices  last 
c  |  noted. 

California  No.  1  Milling  $1.60  @   

California  lower  grades   1.50  ©1.55 

Northern  Club  Nominal. 

Northern  Bluestem  Nominal. 

Northern  Red  Nominal. 

BARLEY. 

Comparatively  little  barley  has  been 
coming  in  for  the  past  week,  and  all  that 
comes  in  is  eagerly  taken.  I'nder  this 
active  buying,  the  market  grows  steadily 
firmer,  the  top  quotation  for  feed  now 
being  $1.32 J. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.33g@1.35 

Chevalier    1.30  @1.40 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.30  @1.32£ 
Common  to  Fair   1.25  @1.27A 

OATS 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  activity  in 
the  oat  market  than  last  week,  as  the 
local  demand  seems  to  have  increased 
considerably.  Receipts  are  hardly  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  prices  are  steadily 
climbing,  especially  on  the  better  grades. 
The  demand  for  seed  oats  in  particular  is 
becoming  stronger.  The  shipments  from 
the  North,  which  arrived  so  plentifully 
last  month,  have  fallen  off  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. 

Black  $1.60  @1.75 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.45  @1.50 

Common  to  Fair   1.40  @1.42J 

Grav   1.40  @1.45 

White   1.45  @1.55 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.60  @1.70 

Cal.  Red,  new   1.30  ©1.40 

RYE. 

Though  new  California  rye  has  not  been 
arriving  in  very  large  quantities,  the  de- 
mand at  opening  prices  was  not  strong 
enough  to  sustain  them,  and"  the  quota- 
tions this  week  show  a  drop  of  21  cents  on 
the  cental. 

California,  new  crop  $1.42J@1.47J 

CORN. 

The  local  market  on  corn  is  inactive,  as 
the  demand  is  very  light  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  there  is  not  much  offered.  Prices 
hold  steady  on  all  that  is  sold,  and  no  im- 
mediate change  is  anticipated. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.60  @1.65 

Large  Yellow   1.50  @1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(spot)   1.50  @1.55 

To  arrive   1.40  @1.45 

Brown  Fgyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

BEANS. 

Large  white  beans,  under  a  much  strong- 
er demand,  have  become  considerably 
firmer  than  last  week.  Pink  beans  are 
also  higher,  and  a  further  rise  is  expected. 
The  market  on  bayos  is  stronger,  as  this 
variety  is  not  in  good  supply.  Limas, 
which  have  been  abnormally  high  this 
summer  on  account  of  large  speculative 
buying  in  the  south,  are  now  much  weak- 
er, as  the  demand  is  small,  the  acreage 
unusually  large,  and  the  crop  to  the  acre 
probably  the  largest  that  has  been  seen  for 
years.  Blackeyes  are  firm,  as  the  demand 
is  fairly  active,  and  receipts  light.  On  all 
varieties  except  limas  there  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect that  higher  prices  will  prevail. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.30 

Blackeyes   4.90  (5  5.00 

Butter    4.50  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   2.72  @  3. 75 

Carvanzos   2.75  ©3.25 

Horse  Beans   1.25  ©2.00 

Small  White   2.85  ©3.00 

Large  White   2.55  ©2.75 

Limas   5.20  ©5.30 

Pea    3.00  ©3.25 

Pink   2.65  ©2.75 

Red   3.25  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  ©3.50 


SEEDS. 

Hem])  and  canary  are  firm,  but  not 
quotably  higher  than  last  week.  The 
market  in  general  is  very  quiet,  and  little 
activity  is  expected  for  a  month  or  two. 
No  changes  are  reported  on  prices. 

Alfalfa   15  @  --c 

Hroomcom  Seed,  per  ton  $18.(M)(<1>20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   2  ©  21c 

Canary   4}  @  4jc 

Flaxseed   2.90  ©3.00 

Hemp   4$@  5c 

Millet   2J©  — c 

Timothy   6  ©  7c 

Yellow  Mustard   6  ©    — c 

FLOUR. 

There  is  little  activity  in  the  flour  mar- 
ket at  present,  as  the  local  demand  was 
well  supplied  before  the  present  prices 
came  into  effect.  This  circumstance 
serves  to  increase  the  usual  summer  dull- 
ness on  flour,  and  little  revival  is  ex- 
pected this  month.  Though  prices  usually 
advance  about  this  time  of  year,  they  are 
still  as  they  have  been  for  several  weeks 
past.  A  rise  is  looked  for,  however,  some 
time  this  month,  and  the  market  will 
probably  be  firmer  during  the  fall. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine   4.10  (§4.80 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   4.90  ©5.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  for  the  week  have  been 
averaging  about  as  they  did  the  week 
previous,  the  total  showing  4,210  tons  in 
comparison  with  4,280.  Some  little  in- 
crease has  been  noted  by  water,  but  rail 
arrivals  have  dropped  off  a  bit;  in  fact, 
from  all  appearances  there  seems  to  be  an 
impending  car  shortage.  Hay  from  the 
lowlands  available  by  water  is  coming  in 
quite  freely,  but  the  inland  valleys,  more 
particularly  Livermore  and  Hollister,  are 
sending  very  light  shipments.  Because 
of  this,  fancy  wheat  hay  is  in  light  sup- 
ply and  active  demand.  All  this  has 
occasioned  a  marked  breach  in  prices,  for 
wild  oat  hay,  which  is  really  the  best 
of  feed,  is  selling  with  only  moderate 
strength  and  at  no  advance  in  figures, 
while  choice  wheat  is  being  eagerly  sought 
for  at  top  quotations.  A  scarcity  of  baling 
wire  throughout  the  State  is  preventing 
some  of  the  crop  from  l>eing  made  ready 
for  market,  but  the  greater  trouble  at  the 
moment  is  car  scarcity. 

Alfalfa  $  8.00@13.50 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton   19.OO@20.O0 

No.  1  Wheat   16.00@  18.50 

No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  and 

Oat   12.50@61.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat   15.00©  16.00 

Other  Tame  Oat   11.00@13.00 

Wild  Oats   10.00©12.00 

Stock    8.00©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   70©  90c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

In  response  to  the  activity  in  barley, 
rolled  barley  has  become  firmer  this  week 
and  is  selling  on  a  lively  market  at  an 
advance  of  a  dollar  a  ton.  Other  feed- 
stuffs  are  also  in  good  demand,  but  stocks 
are  still  largeenough  for  all  present  needs 
and  the  market  is  steady  as  last  q noted. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Bran,  ton    19.00©22.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00@  

Jobbing   26.00@  

Corn  Meal   32.00@  

Cracked  Corn   33.00©  

Mealfalfa   20.50©  

Jobbing   21. 60@  

Middlings   27.00(«  3IUM) 

Mixed  Feeds   21.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton  Nominal 

Rolled  Barley   28.00@29.00 

Shorts   20.00@  22.50 

POULTRY. 

There  was  again  a  large  stock  left  over 
this  week,  consisting  mostly  of  eastern 
hens.  These  goods  were  in  little  demand, 
and  later  arrivals  have  flooded  the  mar- 
ket. Quotations,  however,  continue  about 
the  same  as  a  week  ago,  excepting  on 
broilers,  both  large  and  small,  which 
show  an  advance  <>f  60  cents  on  the  dozen. 
While  little  improvement  is  to  be  ex- 
pected this  week,  on  account  of  the  large 
stock  on  hand,  it  is  believed  that  the  local 
demand  for  poultry  will  increase  consid- 
erably within  the  next  month,  as  people 
who  have  been  away  are  beginning  to  re- 
turn to  the  city. 


Broilers  4.00  @$5.00 

Small  Broilers   3.50  @  .400 

Ducks   3.50  @6.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  @  5.50 

Goslings,  per  pair   1.50  @2.00 

Hens,  extra   6.50  @7.50 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  @>6.00 

Small  Hens   4.00  ©4.50 

Old  Boosters   4.00  ©4.50 

Young  Roosters   0.50  ©9.00 

Pigeons   1.50©  

Squabs   1.50  ©2.00 

Bl'TTFR. 

The  upward  tendency  recently  observed 
in  the  better  grades  of  California  butter 
still  continues.  The  best  butter  is  not 
coming  into  the  market  very  rapidly  so 
far  this  week,  and,  with  an  active  de- 
mand, there  is  a  slight  rise  in  extras, 
firsts,  and  seconds,  extras  now  standing 
at  30c.  The  supply  of  other  butter  is 
sufficient,  and  juices  are  firm,  but  not 
quotably  higher. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  30  c 

Firsts  26ic 

Seconds  25  c 

Thirds   23  c 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  1  23  c 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  2  221c 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  2llc 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  21  c 

EGGS. 

There  is  great  activity  in  cheap  eggs, 
but  receipts  are  sufficient  to  keep  prices 
at  the  figure  last  quoted.  The  best  eggs 
are  short  in  the  market  this  week,  and 
the  demand,  while  less  active  than  on 
other  eggs,  has  been  heavy  enough  to 
cause  an  advance. 

California  (extra)   per  doz  311  c 

Firsts  26  "c 

Seconds  20ic 

Thirds  19  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  21  c 

Kastern  Firsts  191c 

Kastern  Seconds  16  c 

CHEESE. 

The  market  on  cheese  is  generally  quite 
firm,  with  light  receipts,  which  sell  out 
rapidly.  Fancy  California  fiats  are  no- 
ticeably higher,  but  firsts  have  fallen  off  a 
little  since  last  week. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  j>er  tb  15  c 

Firsts  131c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  161c 

Firsts  15  c 

Eastern,  Storage   181c 

Oregon,  Fancy   15  c 

POTATOES. 

Receipts  of  green  potatoes  have  been 
very  plentiful  for  the  past  week,  and  this 
class  of  stock  is  meeting  with  only  a  fair 
sale  at  $1  and  $1.25  per  cental.  Dead  ripe 
bright  stock  is  scarce  on  the  market,  and 
is  in  very  good  demand  at  $1.5u  and  $1.75. 
The  southern  Burbanks  are  by  this  time 
well  cleaned  up,  and  none  have  arrived 
for  some  time. 

New  Burbanks  $1.00  @ 1.80 

New  Early  Rose   1.00  @  1.10 

VEGETABLES. 

Receipts  of  onions  have  been  next  to 
nothing  for  the  last  few  days.  The  early 
crop  from  the  Clarksburg  district  has 
nearly  all  been  marketed,  and  the  market 
is  now  recovering  from  a  temporary 
slump.  The  top  quotation  is  now  $2.35, 
but  an  advance  of  15  or  20  cents  on  the 
hundred  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 
A  good  many  sweet  )>otatoes  are  now 
coming  in,  and  are  steady  at  $3.50  and  $4 
a  box.  The  demand  for  tomatoes  is  bet- 
ter this  week,  as  they  are  emoted  at  a 
better  figure,  though  they  continue  to 
arrive  in  large  quantities.  Many  of  the 
string  beans  which  have  arriv  d  recently 
are  very  poor,  and  find  little  demand, 
though 'first-class  stock  goes  well.  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  old  summer  squash 
on  the  market,  which  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
pose of.  Rhubarb  is  not  so  plentiful  as 
last  week. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   45  @$1.00 

Cuoumbers,  per  box   65  (»    — c 

Kgg  Plant,  per  box   75  ©1.00 

(iarlic,  per  lb,  new   8  @  4c 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.50  @1.75 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   21©  — c 

Green  Peppers,  Bells,  per  box    65  @  75c 

Chiles,  per  box   25  @  35c 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   2  @  5c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  lb   1}©  He 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.26  ©  

Okra,  per  box   75  ©1.00 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.25  @,2.35 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00  ©  

String  beans,  sack   75  @1.00 

Summer  Squash  (box)   25©  75c 

Tomatoes,  large  box    1.00  ©1.10 

Wax  beans  per  lb   3  ©  4c 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  was  a  heavy  overstock  of  peaches 
last  week,  but  arrivals  since  then  have 
been  very  light.  Prices  acc« singly  show 
an  advance.  Apricots  are  no  longer 
quoted,  as  they  are  now  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Pears  have  been  plentiful,  as  the  last 
of  the  River  crop  has  arrived.  They  re- 
main quite  linn,  however.  Plums  are 
very  weak,  with  little  demand,  and  a 
good  many  were  left  over  from  last  week. 
Figs  are  coming  in  verv  small  quantities, 
and  are  firmly  held.  The  market  is  active 
In  watermelons,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
weakness,  as  arrivals  are  heavy.  Grapes 
are  weak.  There  are  a  few  huckleberries, 
which  are  still  held  for  stiff  prices. 

11.00  ©  1.15 
65  ©  75c 
80  @)  1.00 
3.00  («  4.00 
12  @  15c 
75  ©  90c 
75  @)  1.25 
1.25  @;  1.75 
75  ©  1.00 
1.00  @<  1.25 


Apples,  4-tier  box. 


Green,  for  cooking  

Blackberries   

Huckleberries,  lb  

Crab  Apples  

Figs,  single  layer  box   

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  craie 
Grapes,  Foniatnebleu  

Rose  of  Peru  

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  River,  crate..    2.00  ©  2.25 

Southern   1.00  @  1.50 

Nutmeg,  River,  per  box   50©  1.00 

Watermelons,  per  doz          1.25  @  3.00 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....       60  @  1.25 

Large   1.25  ©  1.50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.50  @  2.00 

Plums,  per  crate,  Black   50  ©  1.00 

Plums,  large  box   1.00  @  1.25 

Raspberries   lo.oo  ©12.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   9.00  @  11.00 

Nectarines,  crate   1.25  @  1.50 

CITRUS  FRF  ITS. 

Oranges  have  been  coming  in  plentifully 
for  several  days  past,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  lemons  and  other  citrus  fruits. 
The  local  demand  has  been  weaker  than 
last  week,  causing  a  reduction  of  prices  on 
all  varieties. 

Choice  Lemons  $3.00  (.».">. 50 

Fancy  Lemons  „   4.00  ©4.50 

Standard    2.00  @  2.50 

Grapefruit,  Seedless   2.25  @3.50 

Limes   4.00  @5.00 

Yalencias   2.50  ©4.00 

Small  Seedlings   1.25  @1.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

California  dried  fruit  is  suffering  a  good 
deal  in  the  Kastern  market  on  account  of 
the  order  against  the  use  of  sulphur,  as  it 
has  stirred  up  a  popular  opposition  to 
sulphured  fruit.  The  packers  are  still 
holding  olf,  In  spile  of  the  assurance  that 
the  order  would  not  be  strictly  enforced 
this  year.  There  is  practically  no  activity 
in  new  peaches,  and  all  the  peaches  now 
quoted  are  at  the  former  figure  on  the  old 
crop.  The  top  price  on  apricots  is  also  a 
little  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  prunes 
show  a  slight  advance,  and  evaporated 
apples  are  higher  than  last  week.  Figs 
are  the  same  as  last  quoted,  and  raisins 
show  no  notable  change,  in  spite  of  the 
report  which  has  been  circulated  that 
they  were  higher  than  the  outside  mar- 
kets warranted. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   8  @8J  e 

New  Figs   3}@  5  c 

New  Apricots,  |>er  lb   22  @221c 

Peaches    10  @121c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4  @>  41c 

Large  size  Prunes   41@  5  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are   selling  to  packers  at: 

Four-size  basis   41@i  5  c 

kaisins  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  @  8Jc 

Loose  Muscatels   61@  71c 

Seedless  Sultanas   6j@i  9  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.50(«  1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@)3.50 

NUTS. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  south  indi- 
cate a  better  outlook  for  the  walnut  crop 
than  was  expected,  but  the  growers  still 
expect  good  prices.  The  market  on  nuts 
at  present  is  steady  at  prices  last  quoted. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17l@18c 

IXL  161@18c 

Ne  plus  ultra  16  ©18c 

Drakes  131@Hc 

Languedoc   13J©14c 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  ©16c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

Italian  Chestnuts   5  @  8c 

HONEY. 

Nothing  further  has  l>een  heard  as  to 
the  honey  crop,  but  there  has  been  little 
coming  into  the  market  since  last  week, 
and  the  stock  now  on  hand  is  very  short 
for  this  time  of  year.    Prices  show  no 
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change  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the 
market  continues  as  firm  as  ever. 

Amber,  extracted  5J@  6c 

New  fancy  white  comb  16@17c 

Water  White,  extracted   7Jc 

WOOL. 

There  is  some  activity  reported  in  the 
Eastern  wool  markets,  but  it  is  still 
mostly  confined  to  the  finer  grades,  low- 
grades  of  California  wool  being  very  much 
neglected.  Fall  lambs  are  now  quoted  in 
the  local  market.  Prices  on  other  lines 
remain  steady. 

Humboldt    and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Northern  free  21  @24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  15  @18  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13^c 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10|c 

MEAT. 

The  meat  market  has  been  firm  with  a 
general  tendency  toward  higher  prices. 
Pork  and  mutton  are  both  higher  and  firm 
at  the  new  prices.  Good  steers  are  scarce 
and  small  calves  are  practically  out  of  the 
market. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6  @  7  c 

Cows   5  @  6  c 

Veal  :  Large   7  @  8  c 

Small  Nominal 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @10£c 

Lamb,  Spring  11  @12^c 

Hogs,  dressed  11£@12  c 


Hog  Cholera. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Breeders'  Ga- 
zette reports  full  success  with  the  Gov- 
ernment formula  for  hog  cholera,  which 
we  have  several  times  published  in 
these  columns.  His  experience  should 
be  widely  helpful.  He  writes  :  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  we  had  hog  cholera  in 
a  lot  of  about  80  hogs  and  lost  about  25 
before  we  began  using  a  remedy  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, which  was  as  follows  : 

"  Wood  charcoal,  1  pound;  sulphur,  1 
pound;  sodium  chloride,  2  pounds;  so- 
dium bicarbonate,  2  pounds;  sodium 
hyposulphite,  2  pounds ;  sodium  sul- 
phate, 1  pound;  antimony  sulphide 
(blak  antimony),  1  pound." 

All  of  the  ingredients  should  be  com- 
pletely powdered  and  well  mixed.  In 
case  of  much  diarrhoea  omit  the  sodium 
sulphate.  Give  each  hog  (and  see  that 
each  hog  gets  his  share)  one  large  table- 
spoonful  once  a  day  in  soft  feed  if  he 
will  eat  it.  If  not  shake  up  in  water 
and  drench.  Be  careful  in  drenching  a 
hog  not  to  suffocate  him.  Do  not  turn 
him  ou  his  back.  Hold  him  in  a  stand- 
ing position  and  pull  the  cheek  away 
from  the  teeth  so  as  to  form  a  pouch  and 
pour  the  medicine  in  slowly.  As  soon 
as  he  finds  out  what  it  is  he  will  stop 
squealing  and  swallow. 

We  did  not  lose  over  ten  of  the  rest 
after  we  commenced  using  this  ar.d 
some  of  these  were  in  a  very  bad  way 
before  we  treated  them.  Some  of  the 
sick  ones  got  well  and  the  others  did 
not  take  the  disease  after  giving  them 
the  medicine. 


California  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation Meeting. 

The  California  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association  will  hold  its  fourth  annual 
meeting  in  Sacramento  Wednesday 
evening,  September  11th,  at  eight 
o'clock.  Thursday  afternoon,  Septem- 
ber 12th,  at  five  o'clock,  will  occur  the 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, when  the  following  amendments 
to  the  by-laws,  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, will  be  considered  : 

Meetings. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  association  shall  be  held  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  decided  upon 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

Dues. — The  annual  dues  of  this  asso- 
ciation shall  be  one  dollar. 

The  committee  is  sparing  no  effort  in 
preparing  a  splendid  program  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  this  meeting 
will  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  held. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


Citrus  frees 


Are  fully  described  In  our 
treatise  of  Citrus  Culture, 
which  is  a  trifle  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. Contains  about  50,- 
000  words  and  100  Illustra- 
tions telling  about  oranges 
and  lemons,  from  the  seed 
bed  to  the  bearing  orchard. 
Price  25  cents.  Remember 
we  are  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  citrus  trees  in  the 
world  and  stand  ready  to 
serve  you  with  the  finest 
nursery  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Correspondence  In- 
vited. 

SAN  DIMAS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 


SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Proprietor 


Plant  Strawberries  Now 

AND  YOU  CAN  PICK 
BERRIES  THIS  FALL 

I  have  improved  tSrandy  wines  and  Excelsiors 
ready  for  August  planting.  My  plants  are  better 
than  ever  this  season  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Brandy  wines.  $2.50  per  1000 
Excelsiors,  $3.00 
Other  varieties  later.  Catalog  containing  full 
line  of  small  fruits,  with  cultural  directions, 
ready  in  September  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  will  mention  this  paper. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS, 

Bur  bank.  Cal. 
FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  tine,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADO'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  $1.00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated.  269  pages.   5  by  7  inches.    Cloth  $1.50 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  In  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132pages.   5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
in  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1 


SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.50 


THE  POTATO — By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.75 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  UpwardB  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1.50. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  Illustrations.   Cloth  81 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  6  by  7 
inches.  Cloth  80.50 


THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA. — By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  com  prehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  Theauthor 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  5% 
by  8  Inches.   Cloth  $1.75 

ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
Ing  It  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
It  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  80.5C 

FARM  CONVENIENCES. — A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical, men.  With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth.  $1.00 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  $1.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  $2 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ot 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

This  strong  bank  with  assets  of  over 
TWELVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
solicits  your  account.  We  pay  4% 
on  Savings  Deposits.  Send  for  our 
booklet  "  E,"  "Banking  by  Mail" — 
it  will  interest  you  and  show  you 
how  to  make  more  money. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


ASPARAGUS. — By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  oi 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  171  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.50 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alf;ilfa,   a  few  years  since,   lias  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  tha 
country  and  the  increasing  dennind  for  still  mora 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  od 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Nf. 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  States  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description.  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa.  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  So  ling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Mak;ng,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try, Alfalfa  for  F'ood  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation.  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-8  x  9  inches.  336  page* 
Cloth.   Price  82.00. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGA11D,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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ADfUSt  10,  1W7. 


LET  US  EXPLAIN 


to  you  the  difference  between  the  Pure  Bred  FRANQUKTTE  Walnut — as  shown  on 
the  border  of  this  advertisement — and  the  ordinary  English  Walnut.  When  you  buy 
Walnut  trees,  BE  POSITIVE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  GETTING.  Guessing  is  uncertain 
and  often  expensive. 

Our  Walnuts  for  seed  puritoses  and  our  scions  for  grafting  purposes  are  all  secured 
from  Mrs.  E.  M.  Vrooman's  famous  GRAFTED  ERAX(H  ETTE  WALNUT  grove 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.     Her  grove  contains 

One  Thousand  Trees— All  Grafted 

the  only  large  bearing  Franquette  grove  of  "ALL  (.RAFTED  TREES"  in  the  world. 
Write  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  describing  this  "King  of  Walnut  Orovcs"  and  its 
record.  When  you  buy  trees  that  are  descendants  of  this  grove  you  make  no  mistake. 
We  guarantee  our  trees  to  be  Pure  Franquettes. 

We  cannot  tell  you  much  in  this  small  space,  but  let  us  write  you  direct.  The 
Pacific  Sloj>e — generally  speaking — is  adapted  to  Walnut  culture  and  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  center  of  this  profitable  branch  of  horticulture.    Why  not  start  now?  Address 

Oregon  Nursery  Company,  Ltd. 


SALESMEN  WANTED. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

150  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 

Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg. 
Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  booklet:  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIIV.    No.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  17,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Irrigation  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

It  was  a  very  wise  act  of  the  Fifteenth  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Congress,  h.eld  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
last  year,  to  provide  for  authoritative  publica- 
tion of  actual  facts  about  irrigation,  what 
can  be  done  with  it,  and  how  it  can  be  done. 
Promotive  measures  are  good  and  statesmanlike 
and  essential  to  development;  but  all  these  will 
be  more  or  less  aerial  in  character  unless  they 
are  brought  down  to  the  soil  and  demonstrations 
given  of  what  there  is  in  them  for  the  man  who 
intelligently  stakes  his  livelihood  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  irrigation  as  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  not  upon  the  promotion  of  irrigation 
as  applied  to  the  surface  of  printing  paper. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Congress  at  the  Boise 
meeting  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Congress  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  members  whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  the 
widest  publicity  of  scientific  information  con- 
cerning irrigation  with  the  view  of  educating 
the  new  settler  on  irrigated  lands  in  the  proper 
use  of  water,  stimulating  the  older  users  of 
water  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
approved  methods,  and  to  secure  the  publication 
throughout  the  United  States  of  such  informa- 
tion as  will  serve  to  inculcate  a  full  recognition 
of  the  advantages  of  irrigated  agriculture. 
This  is  certainly  a  most  commendable  under- 
taking and  the  men  selected  to  undertake  the 
work  are  exceptionally  qualified  to  discharge  it 
effectively.  They  are  as  follows:  Samuel  For- 
tier  (chairman),  Berkeley,  Gal.;  Frank  C.  Goudy, 
Denver,  Colo.;  Dwight  B.  Heard,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
F.  H.  Ray,  Helena,  Mont.;  C.  R.  Reeves,  Ely,  Nev.; 
L.  G.  Sinnard  (secretary),  Room  916,  Flood  Building, 
San  Francisco.  Leadership  in  this  committee  was 
awarded  to  California  because  of  the  fact  that  Cali- 


Orchard  Scene,  Suiter  County— Under  Butte  County~mCanal . 


fornia  has  the  fullest  demonstration  of  what  can 
be  successfully  done  with  water  and  because  Prof. 
Samuel  Fortier,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Pacific 
District  of  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Inves- 
tigations of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
had  years  of  experience  and  observation  in  the  use  of 


Peach  Orchard  on  Main  Canal — Bulfe  County  Canal  Company. 


water  in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Sin- 
nard has  a  good  record  for  acumen  in  industrial 
affairs  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  beginners 
in  irrigation.  The  executive  phase  of  the  publicity 
committee's  work  is  therefore  in  good  hands. 

These  explanatory  statements  are  now  pertinent 
because  the  first  bulletin  of  the  commit- 
tee has  just  been  issued.  It  is  a  finely 
printed  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  one-half 
text  and  one-half  illustrations,  of  which  speci- 
men pictures  appear  upon  this  page.  The 
enterprise  chosen  for  description  is  the  Butte 
county  canal,  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  describe  other  projects,  either 
completed  or  about  to  be  completed,  which 
can  be  fully  endorsed  by  the  committee  upon 
the  basis  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  the  adequacy  of  the  water  sup- 
ply, and  the  character  and  management  of  the 
canal  system  which  promise  satisfactory  re- 
sults to  industrious  and  intelligent  settlers. 
Thus  there  will  be  a  number  of  approved 
enterprises  set  forth  under  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  which  will  not  serve  as  indica- 
tions of  intrinsic  merit  in  these  undertakings, 
but  will  be  a  guide,  in  a  way,  as  to  features 
which  can  be  commended,  for  similar  under- 
takings, and  thus  encourage  irrigation  enter- 
prise. 

The  committee  especially  commends  this 
Butte  county  canal  as  embodying  these  fea- 
tures in  its  organization  : 

1.  Water  is  made  appurtenant  to  the  lands 
irrigated  and  cannot  be  sold  or  transferred 
elsewhere  without  consent  of  the  land  owner 
and  the  canal  company. 

(Continued  on  page  102.) 
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The  Week. 

Things  became  quite  sulphurous  again  last  week  he- 
cause  of"  the  arrival  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mr. 
.lames  Wilson  and  the  eagerness  on  the  part  of  Cali- 
fornians  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact  that  it  was  well 
nigh  impossible  to  proceed  with  this  year's  fruit  cur- 
ing safely  without  a  better  understanding  of  the  sul- 
phur situation.  Secretary  Wilson  passed  two  or  three 
busy  days  iu  San  Francisco,  being  largely  occupied 
with  hearings  on  the  sulphur  situation.  There  were 
private  hearings  in  which  the  people  of  the  experi- 
ment station  pleaded  with  him  to  secure  a  definite 
postponement  of  the  regulation  until  after  this  year's 
fruit  is  disposed  of,  also  to  undertake  a  sufficiently 
extended  examination  and  experimentation  to  deter- 
mine what  regulation  should  be  adopted  and  enforced 
in  the  future.  It  was  shown  that  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  is  variable  according  to  the  kind  of  fruit 
and  the  length  of  time  elapsing  after  sulphuring,  and 
that  the  sulphur  dioxide  to  be  found  in  the  fruit  after 
soaking  and  cooking  is  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
that  which  may  be  present  before  either  of  these  opera- 
tions takes  place.  The  claim  was  made  broadly  that 
sulphuring  properly  done  is  no  menace  to  the  whole- 
sonieness  of  the  fruit,  but  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  securing  and  maintaining  marketable  quality  in 
the  product,  the  value  of  which  reaches  many  millions 
and  is  in  fact  an  anchor  of  the  fruit  industry,  because 
it  is  a  protection  of  the  grower  from  unprofitable 
prices  when  the  canning  and  shipping  industries  are 
oversupplied. 

There  was  also  a  formal  hearing  of  the  subject  by 
Secretary  Wilson  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board 
of  Trade,  in  the  Ferry  Huildiug,  Mr.  A.  R.  Briggs 
presiding.  The  Secretary  cannot  complain  that  Cali- 
fomians  do  not  talk  right  out  in  meeting.  W.  F. 
Chandler,  of  Selma,  said  :  "Our  fruit  is  ripening  and 
in  the  trays.  It  must  be  sulphured  on  some  basis,  and 
if  we  exceed  the  law  and  the  packers  and  jobbers 
refuse  our  product  it  means  ruin  for  the  farmers  and 
suffering  for  their  families.  The  ruling  of  your  com- 
mission comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  impossible  to  obey 
the  law  and  save  our  crops.  Fasterners  cannot  real- 
ize the  danger  of  the  thing  to  us,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
liable  to  prosecution  from  the  (iovernment  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stoppage  of  our  market,  the  growers  of 
fruit  for  drying  may  as  well  <|uit."  Mr.  .1.  ('.  Daily, 
of  Ventura  county,  declared  :  "  Packers  are  now  re- 
jecting contracts  to  take  our  fruit,  for  fear  of  the  effects 
of  ruling  No.  7<i.  They  are  not  waiting  for  chemists' 
reports  to  determine  whether  our  contentions  are 
right,  or  whether  the  law  will  compel  them  to  carry 
out  their  contracts,  they  simply  will  not  take  a  chance 
on  fruit  that  may  be  declared  contraband  by  the  Pure 
Food  Commission."  Several  dealers  present  assured 
Secretary  Wilson  that  the  jobbers  would  take  no 
chances  on  dried  fruit  shipments  unless  the  packers 
and  dryers  could  guarantee  that  it  came  within  the 
Government's  maximum  of  sulphurizing,  and  none 
could  give  this.  The  gist  of  the  growers'  protests 
was  that  the  ruling,  whatever  its  ultimate  determina- 
tion as  to  the  harmfulness  of  their  use  of  sulphur, 
must  be  suspended  for  the  present  year.  None  of 
them  could  see  any  other  solution  that  promised 
relief.  "  We  are  trying  to  obey  the  law,"  exclaimed 
Colonel  Hersey,  "  but  its  interpretation  came  too  late 
this  season;  we  are  producing  a  contraband  article  in- 
nocently, and  no  grower  has  the  required  knowledge 
of  the  Government's  intentions  to  do  anything  else 
than  proceed  under  its  regulation  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary next,  and  therefore  it  is  unsafe  either  to  pro- 
duce the  fruit  or  invest  money  in  it. 


Secretary  Wilson  gave  a  careful  hearing  tdall  thestate- 
ments  made  and  asked  many  questions.  He  could  not 
give  any  definite  assurance  that  the  regulation  would 
be  changed  or  postponed.  He  advised  growers,  how- 
ever, that  they  need  not  worry  about  prosecution  from 
his  department  if  they  prepared  their  fruit  with  the 
least  possible  use  of  sulphur,  but  this  docs  not  meet  the 
question,  because  buyers  will  not  handle  the  fruit  on 
such  qualified  assurance.  Secretary  Wilson  spoke  very 
emphatically,  however,  upon  turning  the  local  force  of 
his  assistants  in  this  State  to  a  close  investigation  of 
the  subject,  so  that  data  upon  which  future  action 
could  be  based.  This  work  is  in  the  immediate  charge 
of  Mr.  R.  A.  Gould,  who  is  conducting  investigations 
at  various  points  in  California  relative  to  the  use  of 
sulphur,  and  pending  his  report,  six  months  hence. 
Mr.  Gould  tried  to  convince  the  growers  that  they 
were  safe  from  prosecution  and  should  proceed  to  mar- 
ket their  crops,  keeping  as  close  to  the  pure  food 
requirements  a-  possible. 

The  anxiety  of  the  morning  meeting  was  somewhat 
alleviated  by  Gould's  evident  co-operation  with  the 
fruit-growers,  although  it  is  not  clear  in  his  declara- 
tion that  if  it  is  necessary  the  [>ercentage  of  sulphur 
will  be  raised  from  .00:5.r>  to  any  needful  proportion  to 
protect  the  fruit  from  decay.  Mr.  Gould  said:  "I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  the  minimum  of  sulphur  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  fruit  and  not  how  much  is  injurious  to  health. 
The  commission  fixes  that,  and  it  has  declared  its 
standard."  It  looks  as  though  there  is  really  no  way 
to  give  assurance  that  anything  will  1m>  done  except 
what  has  been  done  for  fruit  that  is  now  l>eing  dried. 
The  grower  will  have  to  take  his  own  risk,  and  the 
dealer  does  not  seem  disinwed  to  share  it  with  him. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  data  on  which  to  contend  later, 
but  there  is  nothing  now  but  to  be  good  about  sulphur, 
and  if  you  can't  be  good,  be  as  good  as  you  can. 

Professor  Wicksou,  acting  director  of  the  University 
Fxperiment  Station,  has  responded  to  the  call  of  Sec- 
retary Wilson  for  co-operative  work  in  determining 
what  minimum  use  of  sulphur  can  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  the  various  kinds  of  dried  fruits  by  Cali- 
fornia sunshine  evaporation  with  such  color  and  free- 
dom from  insect  eggs  and  germs  of  fermentation  as 
the  great  trade  in  these  foods  demands.  The  special 
chemists  acting  under  Mr.  R.  A.  Gould  will  therefore 
be  supplemented  in  their  work  with  sulphur  tests  and 
experiments  by  the  special  chemists  of  the  University 
Fxperiment  Station  and  vastly  more  work  can  be 
done  in  the  brief  time  available.  This  co-operation 
also  includes  connection  with  the  pure  food  work  of 
the  State,  because  Professor  Jaffa,  by  recent  appoint- 
ment, will  have  charge  of  the  new  State  laboratory 
after  its  formal  establishment  on  the  first  of  January 
next.  The  follow  ing  is  the  scheme  of  field  work  to  be 
entered  upon  by  the  chemists  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion: Professor  Jaffa  has  gone  to  Tehama  county  to 
arrange  for  experiments  in  that  peach  district.  Prof. 
Colby  goes  to  the  Vaeaville  district  with  Mr.  Lyons 
and  Mr.  E&OSenstein.  Mr.  John  S.  Bard  goes  to  Del 
Key,  Fresno  county,  w  ith  Mr.  R.  L.  McCreary-  From 
the  data  secured  in  the  different  districts,  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  determine  just  what  amount  of  sulphur- 
ing is  essential  to  secure  evaporated  fruit  of  merchant- 
able color  and  to  judge  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present 
regulation  upon  the  future  of  the  industry. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  this  year  from  the  society 
w  ith  the  formidable  name  which  was  to  serve  as  an 
agricultural  laborer's  union  in  this  State.  We  would 
like  to  know  w  hat  they  are  doing  and  how  they  are 
doing  it.  If  they  are  only  thinking  and  not  acting  at 
present,  we  would  suggest  some  points  for  a  comfort- 
ing circular  which  they  might  issue  to  farmers  for 
their  encouragement.  In  the  discussion  In'fore  a 
meeting  at  Brandon,  Canada,  Prof.  J.  H.  Grisdale,  of 
the  Central  Experiment  Farm  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
said  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fanner  who  hired  the  most  help  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  land  under  cultivation  got  the  best  returns. 
He  found  that  the  man  w  ho  let  his  land  run  to  pasture 
and  employed  the  least  possible  labor,  amounting  to  a 
man's  time  for  about  half  a  year,  got  a  profit  of  about 
$200  to $260  per  hundred  acres  of  land.    Where  grain 


was  grown  on  part  of  the  land  and  labor  to  the  value 
of  a  man  and  half  a  year  was  employed,  the  profit 
was  from  $H00  to  $1,000  per  hundred  acres.  Where 
general  live  stock  was  gone  into,  requiring  the  em- 
ployment of  three  men,  the  annual  profit  for  a  hun- 
dred acres  was  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  On  dairy 
farms,  where  four  to  five  men  were  employed  the 
year  around,  the  profits  per  hundred  acres  amounted 
to  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  Under  the  most  intensive 
system  of  farming,  where  25  men  were  employed,  the 
profits  from  a  hundred  acres  ran  as  high  as  $20,000. 

One  reason  we  suggest  this  to  the  walking  delegates 
of  the  agricultural  lal>orers'  union  is  because  there  is 
nothing  in  Mr.  Grisdale's  speech  which  indicates  that 
it  makes  any  difference  at  all  what  kind  of  labor  you 
gefor  what  you  pay  for  it.  The  secret  is  simply  to 
get  the  most  labor  for  the  acreage.  It  is  wonderful 
that  so  easy  a  way  to  get.rich  at  farming  has  gone  so 
long  unannounced.  But  there  is  one  condition  after 
all,  and  we  nearly  overlooked  it.  Though  there  is  no 
condition  as  to  what  kind  of  labor  you  get  or  how- 
much  you  pay,  there  is  need  that  you  be  a  good  em- 
ployer, and  there  is  a  lecture  for  you  under  that  head. 
Mr.  (irisdale  says:  "The  returns  from  hired  labor 
depends  to  a  great  degree  ujKai  the  efficiency  of  the 
supervision  by  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  This  must 
be  strong,  diplomatic,  constant,  and  inspiring.  Such 
supervision  is  not  suited  to  a  lazy  man,  or  to  one 
w  hose  efficiency  at  holding  down  one  side  of  an  empty 
box  at  the  corner  grocery  is  well  established.  The 
mind  of  the  man  must  l>e  alert  as  to  his  interests,  and 
his  views  must  lie  well  formed  as  to  every  detail  of 
his  work.  He  need  not  be  a  tyrant.  Indeed,  a  tyrant 
is  not  likely  to  make  a  success  of  farming  with  hired 
help.  But,  every  man  should  I>e  treated  as  a  man, 
with  a  view  to  helping  to  bring  out  the  best  "f  which 
he  is  capable,  and  he  will  reciprocate  by  doing  better 
than  was  expected."  We  surely  think  this  matter 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  farm  la- 
borers' union.  A  good  hot  lecture  to  employers 
would  strike  very  effectively  now  while  there  is  90 
much  joy  afloat  about  sulphur  in  dried  fruit  and  w  ater 
in  butter ! 


Queries  and  Replies. 


No  Squirrel  Disease  From  the  University. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  in  the  orange  district  of 
Tulare  county  a  pest  in  the  form  of  the  ground  squir- 
rel that  is  killing  thousands  of  young  orange  trees. 
They  bark  the  young  trees  near  the  ground.  We 
have  used  poison  extensively,  but  we  cannot  get  all  of 
tiiem  and  they  multiply  rapidly  in  the  surrounding 
grain  fields.  Is  there  not  some  virus  with  which  they 
might  be  infected  that  would  spread  a  disease  among 
them  and  successfully  exterminate  them? — Cmus 
GROWER,  Tulare  county. 

Although  reports  have  been  rife  of  the  introduction 
of  a  squirrel  disease,  and  the  University  has  been 
credited  with  the  introduction  of  it,  two  things  are 
true:  First,  that  the  University  had  no  connection 
w  hatever  with  such  introduction;  second,  that  a  mate- 
rial ' Squirreline,'  was  advertised  and  sold  to  some 
extent  as  conveying  a  contagious  disease  but  no  suc- 
cess was  ever  reported  and  the  material  was  with- 
drawn from  sale.  We  have  heard  of  people  in  Contra 
Costa  county  and  in  the  Livermore  district  of  Alameda 
county  who  believe  that  such  a  disease  exists,  but  we 
have  never  had  opportunity  for  verifying  it.  You 
may  like  to  correspond  with  .Mr.  Chester  Young, 
Livermore,  Cal.  He  thoroughly  believes  in  the  exig- 
ence of  such  a  disease,  and  thinks  it  has  saved  him  a 
great  deal  of  money.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject  save  through  Mr.  Young's  communications, 
Which  we  published  some  time  ago. 

Failure  of  Tomato  Blossoms. 

To  the  Fditor:  Will  you  tell  me  what  cuts  off  my 
tomato  blossoms,  and  how  it  can  be  avoided?  Any 
helpful  suggestion  will  be  gratefully  received. — AMA- 
TEUR, Berkeley. 

The  tomato  blossoms  are  not  cut  off,  but  they  drop 
because  the  plant  itself  casts  them  off,  and  it  din  s  this 
because  it  is  growing  too  vigorously.  One  has  to  be 
very  careful  in  growing  tomatoes  not  to  use  too  much 
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water,  or  else  the  plant  will  grow  so  strongly  that  it 
will  refuse  to  set  its  fruit.  Your  plants  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  for  a  while  without  water,  and  as  the 
vigorous  growth  ceases  the  fruit  will  appear.  It  is  a 
common  fault  in  amateur  gardens  to  treat  tomato 
plants  too  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  After 
the  fruit  is  set  and  the  ground  becomes  drier,  irriga- 
tion can  be  resumed  as  necessary. 

Failure  of  Monterey  Cypress. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  large  number  of  cypress 
trees  here.  Generally  they  make  a  good  growth  and 
appear  healthy  and  vigorous,  but  occasionally  one  or 
more  will  sicken  and  die,  the  foliage  turning  yellow. 
As  these  trees  are  valuable  as  wind-breaks,  and  have 
been  cared  for  until  they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
you  can  understand  the  disappointment  in  losing  them. 
It  occurred  to  us  that  you  might  be  able  to  suggest  a 
remedy  or  indicate  how  to  best  preserve  them. — Sub- 
urban, Marin  county. 

The  dying  of  cypress  trees  occurs  wherever  these 
trees  are  grown,  and  the  cause  has  never  been  fully 
explained,  nor  has  any  remedy  been  devised.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  greatest  when  trees  are  grown  near 
together  in  the  form  of  wind-break  or  hedge,  and  is 
seldom  encountered  if  the  trees  are  set  further  apart 
and  allowed  to  make  a  larger  and  more  natural 
growth.  It  seems  that,  although  the  tree  will  endure 
repression  to  a  wonderful  extent,  and  is,  therefore, 
valuable  for  hedge  purposes,  it  does  occasionally  rebel, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

Horticultural  Uses  of  Bluestone 

To  the  Editor:  This  being  the  centre  of  a  fruit 
growing  district  we  are  uatuarally  much  interested  in 
sprays,  etc.,  therefore  we  make  the  following  inquiry: 
What  are  the  properties  of  bluestone?  Is  there  more 
than  one  kind  ?  Is  there  a  natural  product  and  a  man- 
ufactured substitute?  In  there  a  kind  that  is  unben- 
eficial  or  injurious  to  the  trees  ? 

These  questions  may  seem  very  simple  to  you,  but 
to  us  these  questions  are  entirely  new  and  are  asked 
us  by  growers,  and  while  we  can  advance  our  own 
ideas  on  the  subject,  such  information  is  not  authentic. 
— Country  Merchant. 

The  property  of  bluestone  which  makes  it  agricul- 
turally and  horticulturally  valuable  is  the  fact  that  it 
readily  kills  spores  of  fungi  and  bacteria  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  There  is  really  only  one  kind  of 
bluestone — copper  sulphate — although  it  is  found  com- 
mercially to  be  somewhat  adulterated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  sulphate,  which  is  cheaper,  and  weaker  as 
a  fungicide.  In  its  horticultural  uses  it  is  generally 
associated  with  lime  in  the  manufacture  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  because  a  simple  solution  of  bluestone  often 
is  destructive  to  foliage,  and  because  the  presence  of 
lime,  as  in  whitewash,  keeps  the  bluestone  longer 
upon  the  leaf  of  the  tree,  and  consequently  prolongs  its 
killing  effect. 

On  Sulphuring. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  come  to  look  upon  you  as 
our  friend  and  councillor  in  this  matter,  and  so  would 
be  glad  of  your  opinion  on  other  phases  of  this  subject. 
Suppose  a  grower  has  contracted  his  fruit,  and  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  contract  of  sulphur.  Now,  if  the 
buyer,  taking  advantage  of  the  new  law,  intimates  his 
intention  to  ignore  his  liability,  can  the  grower,  also 
biking  advantage  of  the  new  law,  dry  his  fruit  with- 
out sulphuring  and  force  his  contract?  This  is,  of 
course,  a  hypothetical  case,  but  it's  well  to  look  all 
around  this  (to  us)  serious  subject.  In  your  last  issue 
you  mention  three  factors  in  drying  and  sulphuring: 
Size  of  house,  amount  of  sulphur,  and  time.  Does  the 
quantity  of  fruit  affect  the  percentage  absorbed.  In 
other  words,  we  sometimes  have  a  house  only  half- 
full.  Will  this  fruit  take  up  more  than  when  full? 
Again,  are  the  trays  at  different  levels  equally 
affected?— W.  J.  H.,  Redding. 

These  questions  are  hard — possibly  hard  enough  to 
take  several  lawsuits  to  settle  them.  Probably  your 
contract  calls  for  "merchantable  fruit;"  if  so,  and  the 
sulphur  rule  exists,  it  may  not  be  merchantable  be- 
cause of  the  sulphur  content.  If  you  do  not  sulphur, 
it  may  not  be  merchantable  because  no  one  will  buy 
such  dark  fruit.  The  grower  is  therefore  in  it  to  lose 
both  ways — it  catches  him  both  going  and  coming. 
As  for  taking  sulphur,  if  the  fumes  are  scant  and  the 
time  Ions  enough,  a  smaller  amount  of  fruit  would 
probably  get  more  sulphur  than  a  house  full  would. 
As  for  position,  the  trays  nearest  to  the  source  of  the 
fumes  will  get  more  than  those  at  a  distance,  unless 


the  fumes  are  generated  outside  and  forced  into  the 
enclosure  which  contains  the  fruit.  This  would 
equalize  the  exposure. 

A  Seedling  Nectarine. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  today  forwarded  to  you  by 
express  a  small  box  of  nectariues  grown  on  a  seedling 
tree  in  my  orchard.  Could  you  kindly  aid  me  in 
learning  what  variety  the  fruit  is,  if  indeed  it  is  of 
any  established  variety?  The  tree  is  a  very  thrifty 
grower,  and  has  never  failed  to  produce  a  good  crop, 
while  the  quality  of  the  fruit  will  no  doubt  speak  for 
itself. — Grower,  Tulare. 

If  you  are  sure  the  tree  is  a  seedling  it  is  a  new 
variety,  no  matter  what  its  descent  or  resemblance 
may  be.  Whether  it  is  worth  treating  as  a  new 
variety  depends  upon  its  characteristics  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  tree.  The  fruit  has  too  much  color  for 
canning  or  drying  for  the  trade,  but  it  is  handsome, 
and  may  be  valuable  for  local  or  shipping  trade. 
There  is,  however,  such  small  commercial  demand 
for  the  nectarine  in  any  form  that  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  poor  relation  of  the  peach.  There  are 
fewer  nectarine  trees  in  California  than  there  were  25 
years  ago. 

Bluestone  and  Copperas. 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  reported  by  some  that  sulphate 
of  iron  is  equal  in  value  as  a  spray  remedy  for  peach 
tree  blight  to  sulphate  of  copper,  or  the  remedy  used 
at  present.  Have  experiments  been  carried  in  that 
direction?  If  so,  please  let  me  know  results.  Should 
there  be  truth  in  the  matter  it  would  lessen  the  ex- 
pense very  materially,  and  it  would  be  a  large  gain 
to  the  orchardists,  as  the  season  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  remedy  should  be  applied.  Any  information  by 
printed  matter  or  otherwise  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  growers  of  this  section. —  Enquirer, 
Fresno  county. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  in  no  way  equivalent  to  sulphate 
of  copper  (bluestone)  as  a  fungicide.  It  has  certain 
fungicidal  powers,  but  they  are  so  vastly  inferior  that 
the  cheaper  material  cannot  be  successfully  substituted; 
in  fact,  it  is  one  misfortune  of  the  past  that  bluestone 
has  been  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas), 
but  this  will  probably  be  no  longer  possible  under  the 
new  purity  regulations  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

To  Get  More  Organic  Matter  Into  the  Soil. 

To  the  Editor:  My  place  seems  to  need  fertilizing. 
This  season  I  put  in  half  a  ton  of  4  peach  fertilizer '  on 
one  acre  and  half  a  ton  of  '  phosphate  and  potash 
special '  on  one  and  a  half  acres.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  either  green  or  barnyard  manure  would  be  more 
desirable,  as  the  soil  seems  to  become  so  very  hard 
during  the  summer.  In  order  to  supply  this  barnyard 
manure  I  have  thought  seriously  of  keeping  cows,  as 
I  am  very  fond  of  them  and  feel  that  they  give  a  more 
certain  income  than  does  fruit,  as  well  as  more  con- 
stant. My  question  is  whether  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  put  in  an  engine  and  pump  delivering  1,500 
gal.  an  hour  in  order  to  grow  alfalfa  (or  some  other 
plant,  if  better),  among  my  peach  trees,  which  occupy 
two  acres  and  are  not  heavy  producers.  It  would  be 
my  intention  to  top  dress  the  portion  sown  to  alfalfa 
frequently  and  freely  with  potash  or  potash  and  phos- 
phates, so  the  trees  should  be  well  supplied.  It  seems 
to  me  such  a  course  would  tend  to  build  up  my  orchard 
instead  of  running  it  down,  as  appears  to  be  the  rule 
hereabouts,  and  at  the  same  time  make  me  indepen- 
dent of  the  marked  fluctuations  one  experiences  in 
depending  upon  fruit  entirely. — Farmer,  Santa  Clara 
county. 

Your  plan  for  combining  small  dairy  undertaking 
with  your  fruit  acreage  is  thoroughly  rational  and 
good,  providing  you  are  willing  to  undertake  the 
constant  labor  which  the  dairy  branch  will  entail. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  fertilizer  will  not 
only  nourish  your  trees,  but  very  much  improve  the 
soil,  from  the  point  of  view  of  easy  cultivation,  and 
such  manure  will  supply  qualities  which  you  cannot 
secure  from  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  irrigate  by  pumping  and  to  grow  alfalfa 
among  your  trees,  providing  you  furnish  water  enough 
for  both  alfalfa  and  the  trees,  and  providing,  also, 
that  your  soil  is  deep  and  free  enough  so  that  there 
shall  not  be  standing  water  in  the  soil  and  that  surplus 
water  will  readily  move  away  by  drainage.  If  not, 
then  your  trees  will  suffer  from  root  rot  and  other 
perils  of  standing  water.  By  looking  about  in  your 
district  you  will  find  a  number  of  pumping  plants  in 
satisfactory  operation. 


The  Early  Muir. 

To  the  Editor:  I  sent  you  by  express  on  August  2 
a  small  box  of  those  peculiar  Muirs,  noticed  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  March  16  and  April  20.  I 
wrapped  two  of  the  original  Muirs  in  paper,  so  you 
can  compare  them  yourself.  The  new  Muirs  are  all 
harvested  from  most  of  the  trees,  so  I  could  hardly 
find  any  green  enough  to  ship. —  \V.  A.  Rosan'der, 
Kingsburg. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  variety  which  you  have 
brought  to  public  attention  is  not  the  Muir,  although 
it  is  clearly  of  the  Muir  type.  Whether  it  already  has 
a  name  or  not  we  cannot  be  sure,  because  we  do  not 
know  all  the  peaches  which  are  currently  propagated. 
You  would  be  fully  justified  in  giving  it  a  distinctive 
name,  say 'The  Early  Muir,' such  a  name  to  serve 
until  the  identity  of  the  fruit  is  established.  The  fact 
that  a  number  of  these  trees  occur  in  your  orchard, 
and  we  understand  also  in  another  orchard,  would  in- 
dicate that  if  the  peach  is  really  new  it  is  a  variation 
from  the  Muir,  which  occurred  at  first  in  a  single  tree, 
from  which  buds  were  taken  without  knowing  that 
any  variation  had  occurred.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
variety  must  prove  very  valuable  as  prolonging  the 
Muir  season,  for  it  will  apparently  be  suited  to  the 
same  purposes  for  which  the  Muir  is  now  so  widely 
grown.  It  seems  to  have  a  shade  richer  hue  in  the 
flesh,  judging  by  your  specimens,  and  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage, so  long  as  it  refrains  from  heavy  coloring  in 
skin  and  pit-cavity. 

Salicylic  Acid  Not  Desirable  in  Canning. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what  kind  of  acid  is 
used  in  canning  vegetables  ?  1  have  heard  that  sali- 
cylic acid,  which  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  wil- 
low trees,  is  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  same  acid 
that  is  used  for  rheumatism.  Is  this  true?  What 
amount  would  one  use  to  a  two-quart  jar?  I  could 
not  find  out  from  the  druggist  here. — Readkr,  Men- 
docino county. 

The  use  of  salicylic  acid,  or  other  preservatives  in 
canning  foods,  has  always  been  under  a  ban,  and  is 
now,  in  fact,  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Pure  Food 
laws  of  the  United  States,  from  any  goods  which  are 
placed  on  sale.  You  could  get  a  printed  statement  of 
those  regulations  by  addressing  Mr.  R.  A.  Gould, 
Pure  Food  Laboratory,  Appraisers'  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California.  We  certainly  do  not  commend 
the  use  of  these  preservatives  at  all.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  a  medicine  which  is  used  for  rheumatism,  but 
one  should  not  desire  to  take  his  medicine  in  that 
form,  nor  take  it  at  all  without  the  prescription  of  a 
reputable  physician.  Some  of  our  best  medicines  are 
the  rankest  poisons.  We  do  not  want  them  in  our 
foods. 

The  Virginia  Creeper. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  be  said  of  the  enclosed 
vine  leaves — 1,  As  to  name?  2,  Is  it  a  good  climber? 
3,  Does  it  grow  luxuriantly  and  quickly?  4,  Is  any 
particular  soil  necessary? — Amateur,  Oakland. 

The  leaves  which  you  send  are  the  foliage  of  the 
Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  or  Virginia  creeper.  It  is 
a  very  serviceable  vine  where  a  strong-growing, 
coarse-leaved  vine  is  desirable.  For  buildings  it  has 
been  largely  displaced  in  recent  years  by  the  Boston 
ivy,  sometimes  called  Japanese  ivy,  Ampelopsis 
veitchii,  which  clings  closely  to  buildings  and  pre- 
serves their  general  outline,  while  the  Virginia 
creeper  is  apt  to  grow  in  large  masses  and  to  conceal 
the  outline  of  the  building.  The  plant  will  grow  well 
in  almost  any  garden  soil,  and  its  thrift  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  amount  of  water 
supplied  during  the  dry  season. 


Farmers'  Institutes. 


Farmers'  Institutes  will  be  conducted  at  Pacific 
Grove  on  August  20th  and  21st  and  at  Capitola  on  the 
23d  and  24th.  Professor  W.  T.  Clarke,  Superintend- 
ent of  University  Extension  in  Agriculture,  Professor 
F.  T.  Bioletti,  Viticulturist  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Berkeley,  Dr.  ('.  M.  Haring,  of  the  Veterinary 
Department,  and  Mr.  C.  Westergaard,  Expert  in  Farm 
Mechanics,  will  be  in  attendance.  Mr.  W.  II.  Volck, 
a  former  student  of  the  University,  and  now  P^ntomol- 
ogist  for  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties,  will  co- 
operate with  the  staff  from  Berkeley.  Far-reaching 
results  are  looked  for,  inasmuch  as  the  attendance  will 
be  made  up  largely  of  visitors  gathered  temporarily 
at  these  seaside  resorts. 
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Horticulture. 


Growing  and  Grading  Eastern  Nursery  Stock. 

Gastern  nursery  practice  as  discussed  at  an  Eastern 
nurserymen's  association,  may  be  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive to  some  of  our  amateur  tree  growers,  although 
they  should,  of  course,  remember  that  California 
growing  conditions  and  standards  of  size  are  different. 
The  time  for  doing  things  is  to  be  wholly  translated 
into  a  California  growing  calendar. 

APPLE  Tkkks. — F.  W.  Watson,  of  Topeka,  Kans., 
gave  his  experience  in  "Crowing  and  Grading  Apple 
Seedlings  and  Apple  Trees."  Land  is  usually  selected 
with  a  rather  dark  surface,  underlain  with  a  sandy 
subsoil,  and  should  be  level  and  clean  and  new  as  far 
as  nursery  stock  is  concerned.  Land  plowed  in  the 
fall  is  preferable,  and  should  be  smoothed  over  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  in  the  spring  in  order  to  hold  the 
moisture.  At  planting  time,  about  April  12  to  15,  it 
is  harrowed  thoroughly,  and  again  smoothed  just 
ahead  of  the  drill,  which  is  a  wheat  drill  remodeled 
so  as  to  sow  four  rows  24  inches  apart,  planting  the 
seed  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and 
covering  with  a  ridge  three  inches  high.  From  eight 
to  twelve  good  seeds  are  planted  to  the  foot.  The 
bulk  of  the  seed  conies  from  France,  packed  in  char- 
coal. As  soon  as  received  it  is  run  through  a  fanning 
mill  to  take  out  the  charcoal,  then  put  in  sacks,  and 
soaked  from  five  to  seven  days,  the  water  being 
changed  several  times.  Seed  that  is  planted  without 
having  first  been  well  soaked  starts  irregularly,  and 
often  a  large  proportion  will  not  sprout.  At  planting 
time  the  seed  is  spread  out  on  long  screens  to  partially 
dry,  so  that  it  will  pass  through  the  drill  freely.  As 
soon  as  the  seed  begins  to  sprout  the  cultivators  are 
started,  taking  two  rows  at  a  time.  Just  as  the  seed 
begins  to  grow,  but  before  it  reaches  the  surface,  the 
three-inch  ridge  that  covers  it  is  raked  off,  exposing 
a  small  part  of  the  crop;  after  this  the  wheel  hoes  are 
started  and  continued  until  the  seedlings  are  two  or 
three  inches  high,  and  then  the  cultivators  are  used. 
When  the  seedlings  are  four  or  rive  inches  high 
brooms  are  fastened  to  the  cultivators,  so  that  they 
constantly  sweep  the  rows.  This  tends  to  prevent 
insects  and  worms  from  getting  a  start  on  the  leaves. 
Spraying  with  insecticides  logins  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  seven  or  eight  inches  high,  in  order  to  catch 
any  leaf  rollers  that  may  have  escaped  the  brooms. 
Digging  is  commenced  by  OctolK-r  1,  using  a  tree 
digger  only  10  inches  wide.  Seedlings  are  cut  at  a 
depth  of  16  inches;  the  pullers  follow  the  diggers 
closely,  pulling,  bunching,  tying  and  burying  the 
seedlings  in  a  deep  furrow  in  the  tield.  if  the  pullers 
do  not  follow  closely  to  the  diggers,  and  the  seedlings 
should  stand  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  hot  sun  or  dry, 
high  wind  after  cutting,  they  will  become  soft  and 
willowy,  with  a  tendency  to  die  back  at  the  tip,  show- 
ing their  loss  of  vitality.  After  seedlings  have  been 
buried  in  the  Held  for  16  to  20  days,  the  leaves  begin 
to  drop  off,  and  it  is  then  safe  to  take  them  up  and 
haul  them  to  the  grading  cellar.  Here  they  are 
buried  in  beds  in  a  convenient  place  near  to  where 
they  are  to  be  graded.  In  these  beds  the  bunches 
stand  upright;  they  are  wet  when  put  in,  and  cov- 
ered with  earth  until  only  an  occasional  top  isexposed; 
then  a  cover  of  manure  or  leaves  is  spread  over  the 
beds,  and  they  are  left  this  way  for  several  weeks,  In 
order  to  sweat  the  rest  of  the  leaves  off  before  grading 
and  shipping. 

In  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  E.  S.  Welch  gave 
the  following  sizes  used  in  grading  apple  trees:  5  to  7 
ft.  in  height,  "/is  or  :j  and  up  in  caliper;  4  to  G  ft,  § 
to  'i/io  in.,  or  |;  I  to  ft  ft.,  }  to  |;  3  to  4  ft.,  %a  to  J. 
The  principal  grades  of  apple  seedlings:  Fxtra,  J  inch 
and  up,  straight  roots;  extra,  }  inch  and  up,  branched 
roots;  No.  1,  'h«  inch  and  up,  straight  roots;  No.  1, 
%«,  and  up,  branched  roots;  No.  2,  %q  to  :V\ti  inch, 
straight  roots;  No.  2,  %«  to  branched  roots;  No. 
3,  grafting  sizes. 

Peach  Trees.— On  "Growing  Peach  Trees,"  W.  T. 
Hood,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  said:  We  bed  our  seed 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  anywhere  from  July  1  to 
mid-November,  but  where  seed  is  bedded  as  late  as 
November  they  do  not  open  as  well  as  when  bedded 
earlier.  For  bedding  1  select  a  piece  of  dry  land,  and 
prefer  it  to  be  sandy  and  out  of  the  way,  as  we  let  the 
bed  stand  over  for  the  second  year  for  those  that  do 
not  crack  the  first  year.  To  prepare  the  bed  we  plow 
and  smooth  up  the  ground,  laying  off  beds  three  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  convenient,  four  feet  apart;  dig 
down  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches,  Spread  the 
-eed  about  two  deep,  cover  ahout  two  inches  deep, 
then  leave  them  until  ready  to  plant,  which  should  be 
just  as  soon  as  some  of  them  commence  to  crack  in 
early  spring.  The  ground  for  growing  peach  trees 
should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  and  prepared  for  planting 
in  the  spring  by  using  harrow,  sled  or  roller,  making 
the  ground  as"  level  as  possible,  marking  off  with  a 
marker  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches.  The  kernels 
should  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  wind  and 
sun  while  planting.  The  rows  are  marked  out  three 
ami  one-half  feet  apart,  and  one  kernel  dropped  every 


four  or  five  inches.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  come  up 
well  we  commence  to  cultivate,  and  keep  well  culti- 
vated until  after  they  are  budded,  commencing  to  bud 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continuing  until  the 
last  of  September,  except  in  wet  seasons,  when  it 
should  be  completed  earlier.  After  the  peach  is 
budded  there  is  not  anything  more  to  do,  unless  one 
wishes  to  fertilize,  until  the  following  spring,  and  I 
prefer  to  cut  off  the  stocks  just  about  the  time  the 
buds  are  commencing  to  push,  and  to  cut  down  to 
about  one-half  inch  above  the  eye  of  the  bud  with  a 
good,  sharp  knife  or  long-handled  shears.  After  they 
are  cut  off,  and  as  soon  as  the  sprouts  commence  to 
push  out,  we  commence  to  sprout  them;  they  will 
require  about  three  sproutings,  and  should  l>e  kept 
growing  until  they  are  four  to  live  feet  high.  As  soon 
as  large  enough  they  should  l>e  pruned.  We  generally 
commence  priming  about  the  first  to  middle  of  July; 
have  discontinued  the  practice  of  pinching,  as  we 
found  our  trees  did  not  get  stocky,  and  were  apt  to 
gel  top-heavy,  which  made  crooked  trees. 

Cherry  Treix. — Three  papers  were  read  on 
"  Growing  Cherry  Stocks."  W.  F.  Hcikes,  of  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  said:  There  are  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  France  annually  10,000,000  to  15,000,0011 
cherry  stocks.  Fairly  trustworthy  figures  show  that 
from  this  number  of  stocks  the  output  of  merchantable 
trees  at  two  years  old,  of  all  sizes,  is  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  number  of  stocks  planted,  and  of 
these  not  more  than  one-third  will  grade  five-eighths 
and  up.  The  first  difficulty  encountered  in  cherry 
growing  is  in  getting  a  stand.  So  much  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  plants  on  their  arrival  from 
France.  There  are  various  causes  of  injury  from  the 
time  the  plants  leave  the  grower  in  France  to  the 
time  of  their  arrival  at  destination.  There  is  more  or 
less  danger  from  freezing  or  heating  on  the  way. 
Sometimes  the  plants  arc  dug  ton  early,  and  suffer 
from  being  heeled  in,  or  they  are  dug  when  the 
ground  is  too  wet  and  packed  in  boxes  before  they 
are  separated  from  the  mud  and  properly  dried.  In 
this  condition  they  start  to  grow  in  the  boxes,  and 
however  carefully  they  may  be  handled,  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  heavy  loss  in  planting.  In  some  instances  the 
plants  are  grown  on  land  unsuited  for  their  growth, 
when  they  suffer  in  health,  quality  and  ap(>earance. 
Such  plants  are  abnormally  branched,  and  usually 
present  a  blackish  appearance  of  the  roots.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  these  unhealthy  plants  are 
packed  in  layers  mixed  through  the  boxes  with  layers 
of  bright  healthy  plants.  This  is  the  French  method 
of  forcing  their  desirable  stock  on  their  customers. 


Chance  for  California  Nursery  Stock  in  China. 

V ice-Consul  Ernest  Yollmer,  writing  to  the  State 
Department  from  Tsingtau,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of"  the  newly  created  demand  in  that  pari  of 
China  for  fruit  trees  and  vegetable  seed  which,  he 
thinks,  American  nurserymen  should  supply: 

The  German  forestry  department  for  the  Kiaochow 
territory,  with  headquarters  at  Tsingtau,  has  within 
the  last  few  years  planted  a  large  acreage  in  forests, 
using  mainly  acacias,  but  also  oaks  and  many  varie- 
ties of  pine.  Aside  from  this  purely  forest  work  a 
large  experiment  station  is  located  at  Tsingtau. 

At  this  station  extensive  investigations  have  been 
conducted  with  jK'ar,  apple,  and  plum  trees  from  Ger- 
many and  California  ;  cherries  from  California,  and 
native  peaches  and  apricots,  besides  berries  of  all 
sorts.  The  success  with  this  imported  stock  has  been 
so  satisfactory  that  the  fruit  business  will  be  entered 
into  on  a  large  scale  and  it  is  ho|>ed  to  make  Shantung 
one  of  the  greatest  fruit-exporting  countries  in  the 
world. 

In  order  to  e\|H'dite  matters  and  create  an  interest 
among  the  native  farmers,  (Hi, (KM)  grafted  and  budded 
young  trees  were  distributed  free  among  the  Chinese 
last  year,  and  even  then  the  demand  was  not  nearly 
filled.  Local  farmers  grow  mainly  pears,  apples,  and 
grapes,  the  port  of  Tsingtau  exporting  3,00(1,000  cat- 
ties (catty  li  pounds)  of  these  products  last  year. 
Native  pears  brought  I  cents,  while  those  grown  from 
trees  of  foreign  origin  brought  9  cents  per  catty.  Local 
and  foreign  apples  were  worth  7  and  17  cents  per 
catty,  respectively. 

Cai.ikokma  Tkkks  a  SrcC'ESS. — It  would  thus 
seem  that  the  California  fruit  trees  and  their  merits 
are  known  to  the  German  officials,  but  the  native 
simply  knows  that  he  can  get  a  few  trees  free  from  the 
forestry  department.  Seeing  tin;  higher  price  the 
fruits  from  foreign  trees  bring,  the  Chinese  are  natu- 
rally anxious  to  get  as  many  trees  as  possible,  and  this 
causes  a  shortage.  With  the  German  Government 
fostering  the  fruit  industry  and  every  possibility  of  its 
high  development  in  this  district,  a  great  field  should 
soon  be  opened  to  the  American  nurserymen.  Cali- 
fornia trees  have  proved  successful  here,  and,  with  a 
rapidly  growing  demand,  it  would  pay  Americans  to 
go  after  the  business. 

In  conjunction  with  fruit  trees,  a  large  seed  busi- 
ness could  be  worked  up  in  this  district.  Owing  to 
the  system  of  fertilization,  Chinese  vegetables  are 


very  unhealthy  and  are  not  eaten  by  foreigners.  The 
result  is  that  every  family  has  a  vegetable  garden. 
Small  packages  of  seeds,  the  same  size  as  in  America, 
sell  for  10  cents  Mexican  (5  cents  gold).  All  of  these 
goods  come  from  Europe  ;  but  if  the  Americans  would 
introduce  their  seeds,  allowing  the  unsold  packages  to 
lx-  returned  at  the  end  of  the  season,  as  is  the  practice 
in  America,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  trade  could 
not  lie  diverted.  Natives  would  probably  buy  what 
seeds  were  left  over  at  a  reduced  price,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  expense  of  reshipping  t<>  the  United 
States.  This  business  could  lx  worked  up  all  over  the 
Orient,  as  the  conditions  are  similar,  and  would  seem 
to  he  worth  seeking. 


Trees  and  Street  Improvements. 

Our  readers  will  widely  sympathize  with  Street 
Superintendent  Irvine  of  Sacramento  in  his  position 
that  a  fine  tree  is  worth  more  than  a  straight  curb 
line.  The  Bee  says  that,  although  every  one  of  the 
trees  that  line  the  city  streets  are  in  charge  of  the 
superintendent  of  streets,  that  official  is  by  no  means 
an  absolute  authority  as  to  their  destiny,  nor  are  his 
recommendations  regarding  the  trees  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  city  fathers  whenever  they  make  up 
their  minds  that  a  tree  should  be  removed. 

This  fact  was  strikingly  demonstrated  when  the 
superintendent  of  streets  recommended  that  a  gap  be 
left  in  the  curbing  on  Eighth  street,  in  order  to  protect 
a  tree  that  has  been  the  pride  of  its  owner  for  many 
years,  and  which  has  sheltered  her  little  home.  It  is 
claimed  that,  when  Superintendent  Irvine  record2 
mended  that  the  tree  l>e  saved,  he  was  told  to  act  first 
and  moralize  afterward. 

In  an  interview  with  Superintendent  Irvine  regard- 
ing the  trees  of  the  city,  he  said:  "These  trees  are  in 
my  care,  but  of  course  I  am  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  l>oard  of  trustees.  I  love  the  trees  of 
Sacramento,  and  if  I  had  my  way  about  it  not  one  of 
them  would  be  cut  down.  They  are  the  ulory  of  the 
city — take  them  away  and  you  have  nothing  left. 

"  In  no  other  city  on  earth  would  a  tree  be  per- 
mitted to  l>e  cut  down  in  order  to  lay  a  straight  street 
curb.  To  save  the  tree,  a  gap  would  he  left  in  the 
curbing.  Another  thing  to  which  1  am  opposed  is  the 
cutting  of  a  tree  to  allow  a  house  to  be  moved.  The 
trees  of  this  city  as  between  individuals  belong  to  the 
man  whose  property  they  front  and  protect,  and  no 
man  can  demand  that  a  neighbor's  tree  l>e  cut  down 
so  that  he  can  move  his  old  shack  to  some  other 
location. 

"  The  shack  can  l>e  torn  down  and  rebuilt  within  a 
few  weeks,  but  a  tree  that  is  40  years  of  age  requires 
that  length  of  time  before  it  can  be  replaced.  There- 
fore, I  declare  in  favor  of  retaining  the  trees.  Of 
course,  when  it  conies  to  the  question  of  the  owner- 
ship of  a  tree  between  the  city  and  any  individual,  the 
tree  belongs  to  the  city,  as  it  is  planted  on  the  city 
streets.  If  1  had  my  way  about  it,  not  one  of  the 
grand  trees  that  line  the  city  street*  would  be  cut 
down." 


Covering  for  Cuts  on  Trees. 

A  writer  for  the  California  Cultivator  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: How  to  cover  the  cuts  on  trees  made  in 
pruning,  or  the  barked  trunks  made  by  careless  cul- 
tivation, was  tor  many  years  a  problem  with  us.  Of 
course,  the  grafting  wax  made  of  one  pound  of  linseed 
oil,  two  pounds  of  beeswax,  and  eight  pounds  of  resin 
can  hardly  l»e  excelled  for  covering  wounds,  but  it  is 
too  expensive  for  general  use.  Paint  of  all  kinds  WS 
discarded  years  ago,  as  ineffectual  and  expensive. 
Coal  tar  fresh  from  the  gas  works,  warmed  and  put 
on  With  a  brush,  is  second  in  our  estimation  to  the 
following  mixture,  which  we  now  use  with  great 
satisfaction: 

Melt  re«in  in  one  vessel  and  warm  a  little  crude 
petroleum  (the  heavy  fuel  oil)  in  another.  Pour  into 
a  third  vessel  three  parts  resin  and  one  pari  petro- 
leum. Keep  warm  and  apply  with  a  brush,  it  seal) 
the  wounds  effectually  until  grown  over.  It  does  not 
run  In  warm  weather  or  crack  in  cold.  Cuts  covered 
with  this  preparation  three  years  ago  are  in  good  con- 
dition today.  It  costs  about  one-quarter  as  much  as 
paint. 


What  Can  Be  Done  With  Loganberries? 

Charles  H.  Pierce,  manager  of  the  Ashland  Preserv- 
ing Co.,  has  written  an  article  published  in  the  Ash- 
land Tidings,  in  which  he  warns  the  growers  in  the 
Rogue  River  valley  not  to  plant  more  Ioganl>erries 
there.  He  does  not  think  that  section  of  the  State  can 
raise  these  l>erries  at  as  low  cost  as  the  Willamette 
valley.  In  this  article  Mr.  Pierce  suggests  the  proba- 
bility that  loganberries  will  still  in  the  Willamette 
valley  at  as  low  figures  as  blackberries  in  Sonoma 
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county,  Cal.,  where  prices  on  the  latter  have  ranged 
from  $28.50  to  $40  per  ton  until  quite  recently.  He 
states,  as  do  other  canners,  that  loganberries  can  not 
safely  be  canned  in  tin,  and  he  says  that  those  who 
put  up  fruit  in  glass  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  had  a 
hard  struggle  to  establish  a  business.  He  suggests  as 
the  most  probable  way  of  finding  an  outlet  for  a  large 
quantity  of  loganberries  that  their  juice  be  highly  con- 
centrated and  shipped  in  barrels  to  Eastern  manufac- 
turers of  jellies  and  jams. 

According  to  the  Oregon  Agriculturist,  President 
Newell,  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
who  has  been  investigating  the  feasibility  of  evaporat- 
ing loganberries,  has  received  reports  which  show  that 
six  pounds  of  the  fresh  fruit  make  one  of  the  dried 
product.  The  evaporated  fruit  looks  well  and  makes 
fine  sauce  when  cooked.  Samples  have  been  sent 
East  to  secure  opinions  as  to  how  the  product  will  go 
on  the  market,  and  what  prices  may  reasonably  be 
expected. 


Injections  of  Bordeaux  for  Pear  Blight. 

President  Alden  Anderson,  of  the  Pear  Growers' 
Protective  Association,  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
W.  J.  Stearns,  of  Wooden  Valley,  Napa  county,  who 
relates  his  experience  in  staying  the  ravages  of  pear 
blight.    Mr.  Stearns  says: 

"  We  made  separate  solutions  of  bluestone  and  lime, 
two  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water  each,  then  put  them 
together,  three  parts  bluestone  solution  to  one  of  lime. 
In  trees  four  inches  in  diameter  and  over,  used  three- 
quarter-inch  bit  and  bored  past  the  heart  of  the  tree. 
We  doped  them  twice — April  1  and  May  15.  Our 
plan  was  to  give  the  first  application  as  soon  as  the 
sap  was  flowing  good.  We  also  sprayed  the  blossoms 
with  bluestone  and  lime  (5-5  50  strength)  which  I 
think  is  beneficial.  As  another  experiment  we  used 
a  solution  of  equal  parts  bluestone  and  copper,  one-half 
the  strength  of  the  bluestone  and  lime  mixture,  which 
showed  good  results. 

"  Our  trees  were  in  a  thriving  condition  when  the 
bluestone  was  applied  this  year,  with  no  blight  to  be 
seen.  This  was  April  1.  About  May  10  we  found  a 
few  trees  with  one  or  two  twigs  with  new  blight, 
which  had  gone  down  the  new  growth  to  old  wood 
and  stopped.  After  a  second  application  (about  the 
middle  of  May)  we  found  no  more  blight." 


Florist  and  Gardener. 


Hints  on  Propagating  by  Cuttings. 

A  writer  in  the  Watsonville  Register  gives  some 
elementary  information  on  starting  plants  from  cut- 
tings, which  may  be  helpful  to  beginners  in  that  line: 

A  '  cutting '  may  be  described  as  a  portion  of  the 
branch  of  a  plant  that  is  removed  and  placed  in  a 
position  to  form  roots  and  thus  become  an  independent 
individual  and  a  living  representative  of  the  original 
from  which  it  is  taken.  Cuttings  are  of  various  kinds. 
Young,  tender  shoots,  perfectly  matured  woods  and 
growths  in  all  stages  of  maturity  intermediate  between 
these  extremes  are  used  for  cutting. 

The  best  condition  of  wood  growth  also  varies  with 
the  kind  of  plant.  This  is,a  question  that  can  only  be 
determined  by  experiment.  As  an  ext'-nsion  of  roots 
is  dependent  on  the  previous  or  simultaneous  action  of 
foliage,  it  is  found  that  in  general  the  best  shoots  for 
propagation  are  those  possessing  a  considerable  portion 
of  organized  matter  consequent  on  a  ripening  of  wood 
growth,  but  in  which  the  process  of  vegetation  is  still 
in  full  operation.  In  other  words,  those  shoots  that 
have  commenced  to  mature,  but  are  still  possessed  of 
healthy  and  active  foliage,  familiarly  termed 'half- 
ripened  wood.' 

The  art  of  'striking'  cuttings  consists  mainly  in 
guarding  against  the  exhaustion  of  sap  in  the  cutting, 
by  evaporation  until  the  roots  have  been  formed  to 
support  it.  The  various  expedients  resorted  to — cov- 
ering with  'bell  glasses,'  shading  from  the  sun,  etc. — 
have  for  their  object  the  preservation  of  the  juice  of 
the  cutting. 

The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  these  expedients  being 
known,  their  adaptation  to  individual  cases  will  be 
easy.  The  greatest  care  is  required  in  the  case  of 
young,  tender  cuttings,  and  the  least  with  those  of 
matured  wood.  Cuttings  of  the  latter  frequently  suc- 
ceed when  planted  in  the  open  air  without  further 
rare  or  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  young  succulent 
cuttings  must  be  guarded  from  excess  of  light  and 
aridity.  On  the  latter  there  should  always  be  left  at 
least  the  half  of  a  leaf,  aud  in  some  cases  one  or  two 
leaves  will  not  be  too  many.  Shading  from  the  bright 
sun  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  foliage  from  wilt- 
ing, and  the  surrounding  atmosphere  must  be  sulti- 
ciently  moist  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  surfaces 
of  tlie  leaves.  The  greatest  stimulants  of  plant  life 
are  heat,  light,  air,  and  moisture,  and  in  the  manage- 


ment of  cuttings  these  must  be  regulated  with  care 
and  precision. 

When  the  weather  is  cold,  to  secure  good  results  in 
the  rooting  of  tender  cuttings,  bottom  heat  is  neces- 
sary. This  florists  and  nurserymen  get  from  a  system 
of  heating  of  pipes  under  the  propagation  frames. 
But  with  amateurs,  where  such  an  arrangement  is  not 
practicable,  sufficient  heat  may  be  secured  from  a  pile 
of  manure  15  or  20  in.  deep.  The  best  plan  when 
many  cuttings  is  to  be  made  is  to  make  a  hot  bed  by 
excavating  a  place  four  feet  wide  and  as  long  as 
desired,  and  say  20  in.  deep.  Fill  this  with  fresh 
stable  manure  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  hay,  wet  thoroughly,  and  after  tramping  down 
firmly,  cover  with  about  three  inches  of  earth.  With 
some  boards  construct  a  frame  around  this  and  make 
a  cover  for  it  of  canvas  or  cotton  cloth.  The  cuttings 
should  be  set  in  boxes  of  pure  sand  to  a  depth  of  about 
two  inches,  leaving  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  above 
the  sand.  These  boxes  in  which  the  cuttings  are  set 
are  called  '  flats '  by  nurserymen,  and  are  usually  3  in. 
deep  and  18  by  24  in.  in  size.  The  cuttings  should  be 
set  in  rows  about  an  inch  apart  and  thoroughly  soaked 
with  water  when  set.  Afterward  water  must  be  used 
with  extreme  care,  because  of  liability  to  rot  the  cut- 
tings. Sprinkle  the  foliage  of  the  cuttings  lightly 
each  day,  just  keeping  the  sand  moist  is  sufficient. 
More  cuttings  are  lost  from  rot  than  any  other  cause. 
Cuttings  will  root  with  bottom  heat  in  much  less  time 
and  more  certainty  than  without. 


Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the  Seaside. 

The  best  way  to  ascertain  which  trees  and  shrubs 
are  most  satisfactory  on  the  seashore  of  California  is  to 
study  the  growths  themselves  in  the  Golden  Gate 
Park  and  in  the  parks  and  private  gardens  of  the 
seaside  towns,  all  the  way  from  Crescent  City  to  San 
Diego.  There  are,  however,  some  notes  of  plants 
which  do  best  on  the  English  seaside  places,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
International  Union  Leaflet,  which  will  interest  our 
seaside  subscribers,  not  the  less  because  the  first  men- 
tioned is  our  own  Monterey  cypress  : 

Current  literature  and  nurserymen's  catalogues  are 
frequently  very  confusing  to  the  uninitiated  on  the 
subject  of  seaside  planting.  Long  lists  of  suitable 
trees  and  shrubs  are  given  without  any  regard  to 
locality.  Hence  the  despair  of  the  novice  when  she 
fails  to  grow  on  the  northeast  coast  that  which  will 
only  flourish  on  the  south  or  west.  Take  for  instance 
the  beautiful  Cupressus  Macrocarpa,  with  its  graceful 
plume-like  foliage  of  tender  green.  Go  to  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland,  or  to  the  coast  of  Devon  or  Cornwall 
and  you  will  see  it  as  stately,  robust  wind-screens,  but 
to  plant  it  in  an  exposed  position  by  the  sea  in  Nor- 
folk, for  instance,  would  be  to  court  failure.  If  it  sur- 
vived the  first  winter  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  mis- 
erable existence  for  a  few  years,  and  then  eventually 
die. 

Whatever  the  aspect,  it  is  better  to  choose  such  trees 
and  flowers  as  are  known  to  thrive  rather  than  to 
strive  to  grow  tender  subjects  that  will  visibly  resent 
their  uncongenial  environments.  A  common  weed, 
well  grown,  is  preferable  to  the  rarest  exotic  in  a  dying 
condition.  Therefore,  when  selecting  material  for  sea- 
side planting,  be  quite  sure,  at  the  start,  that  what  you 
have  chosen  is  suited  to  the  district. 

Shelter  should  be  one's  first  consideration,  for  spring 
gales  are  more  injurious  to  plant  life  than  actual  cold. 
A  dense  plantation  of  poplars,  white,  Lombardy,  and 
Canadian,  will  be  found  to  succeed  even  in  the  most 
exposed  positions.  Austrian  pines,  sheltered  on  the 
weather-side  of  elms  and  sycamores,  also  form  a  good 
screen.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  the  bleaker 
the  locality  the  deuser  must  be  the  planting.  The  trees 
will  protect  each  other. 

A  hardy  aud  serviceable  hedge  is  found  in  the  Myro- 
bellum  plum,  which,  if  subjected  to  severe  pruning 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  its  existence, 
forms  a  capital  wind-break,  and  has  also  the  additional 
merit  of  being  cattle-proof.  In  Norfolk  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  set  the  plum  hedges  on  steep  banks  bordering 
dykes  and  in  spite  of  the  drought  and  exposure  they 
thrive  excellently.  Of  course  in  more  tempered 
climes  one  has  a  wider  range  and  can  therefore  indulge 
in  choicer  vegetation.  Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with 
the  Escallonia  and  Veronica  hedges  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  nothing  can  be  more  ornamental  than  a 
hedge  of  Hydrangeas  planted  on  the  top  of  a  granite 
wall.  The  Hortensia  variety,  which  is  the  hardiest  of 
Us  tribe,  is  a  vivid  blue  when  grown  on  ferruginous 
soils. 

Those  who  realize  the  value  of  grey  foliage  in  gar- 
dens will  rejoice  in  the  number  that  thrive  by  the  sea. 
Beginning  with  the  trees,  we  have  the  white  poplar 
and  the  silver  willow.  Among  the  shrubs  we  find 
the  useful  and  absolutely  hardy  sea  Buckthorn  which 
furnishes  us  with  brilliant  orange  berries  in  the  au- 
tumn. These  coming  at  a  time  when  flowers  are 
scarce  are  of  value  for  house  decoration.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  berries,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
both  the  pistillate  and  staminate  varieties.  The  a  triplex 


halmius,  bupleurum,  and  lavender,  are  other  members 
of  our  list,  all  hardy  and  worthy  of  note. 

A  shrub  which  deserves  to  be  better  known  and 
more  widely  planted  is  the  Grislinia  littonalis,  with  its 
glossy  green  leaves  and  attractive  flowers. 

Lawns  are  frequently  a  difficulty  in  seaside  gardens 
on  account  of  the  light  nature  of  the  soil,  and  hot  dry- 
ing winds.  Where  water  is  scarce  and  a  sprinkler  an 
impossibility,  it  is  best  to  resign  oneself  cheerfully  to 
the  inevitable,  and  be  content  to  have  yellow  turf  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  summer.  Sow  your  lawns  with  a 
good  mixture  of  close,  fine  grass,  to  be  procured  from 
any  reliable  seedsman.  Clover  is  to  be  avoided  in 
such  cases,  owing  to  its  habit  of  remaining  as  green 
patches  when  the  rest  of  the  grass  is  sere. 

The  useful  enonymus  japonica,  which  in  its  green, 
golden  and  silver  varieties,  is  the  only  shrub  that  will 
make  hedges  in  one  or  two  of  our  well-known  seaside 
resorts — always  excepting  the  tamarisk,  or  "savin," 
which  being  a  native,  can  generally  be  counted  on. 
Less  often  used  is  the  colutea  arborescens  (bladder- 
senna)  which  thrives,  mixed  with  tamarisk,  in  some 
very  exposed  parts  of  the  northeast  coast  of  Kent. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


The  Walnut  Crop  in  France. 


To  the  Editor:  The  enclosed  report  of  T.  W.  Murton, 
Vice  and  Deputy  American  Consul  at  Grenoble,  France, 
under  date  of  July  8,  1907,  cwthe  '  Present  Condition  of 
the  Growing  Crop  of  Walnuts  in  the  Isere,'  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 

Wm.  A.  Taylor, 

Pomologist  in  charge  of  field  investigations,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OP  THE  GROWING  CROP  OP 
WALNUTS  IN  THE  ISERE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  hereunder,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  nut  growers  of  California,  the  following  first 
report  on  the  present  conditions  of  the  growing  crop  of 
walnuts  in  this  district,  the  valley  of  the  Isere: 

Consequent  upon  the  prolonged  drought  and  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  summer  of  last  year,  aud  the  abnormal 
weather  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  these  parts 
this  year,  characterized  by  unseasonable  cold  and  con- 
tinuous rain  all  through  spring  and  summer  up  to  the 
present  writing,  the  walnut  trees  are  not  only  back- 
ward in  growth  but  sparsely  furnished  with  fruit,  the 
young  huts  being  unusually  small  for  the  season  and 
undeveloped.  This  state  of  things  would,  however, 
be  partially  remedied  should  the  weather  from  now  on 
to  harvesting  time  prove  warm  and  sunny. 

Up  to  the  end  of  May  prospects  though  not  good 
were  promising  for,  say,  about  half  an  average  crop; 
but  in  the  early  days  of  June  hot  winds  swept  the 
country,  causing  the  newly  formed  nuts  to  wither  and 
drop  off  in  considerable  numbers,  so  that  it  is  not 
thought  now  that  the  yield  this  year  will  produce  much 
more  than  a  third  of  last  year's  production,  which 
gave  from  45,000  to  50,000  bales  of  100  kilos  each. 

The  regions  of  Tullins  and  of  St.  Quentin,  on  either 
side  of  the  Isere  river,  seem  to  be  the  most  favored 
districts  and  where  the  trees  are  best  covered  with 
fruit,  the  Mayette  or  first  quality  table  nut  predomi- 
nating, Parisiens  and  Franquettes  being  much  less 
abundant  than  the  former. 

Of  Chabertes,  or  small  nuts  for  confectionery  pur- 
poses, it  is  not  expected  that  the  production  this  year 
will  exceed  half  that  of  last  year,  which  gave  about 
40,000  to  45,000  cases  of  25  kilos  each  (100  kilos  equals 
220  pounds). 

As  to  what  the  quality  of  the  nuts  will  be  this  year, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  form  any  opinion  until  toward 
the  end  of  August  next.  All  that  can  be  stated  now 
is  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming  walnut  campaign, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as  regards  this 
region,  is  far  from  encouraging. 

T.  W.  Mil  {'ion, 
Vice  and  Deputy  American  Consul. 
Grenoble,  France,  Julys. 


How  the  Citrus  Union  Sells  Oranges. 

The  method  of  buying,  shipping  and  selling  oranges 
by  the  California  Citrus  Union  (a  dealers'  organization) 
were  fully  described  by  T.  H.  Phillips,  traffic  manager 
of  the  union,  recently,  at  the  hearing  of  the  Interstate 
< 'ommerce  Commission  in  the  case  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  against  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.    The  witness  said: 

"  We  buy  the  fruit  from  the  growers  for  cash,  and 
ship  it  according  to  the  orders  received  from  our  East- 
ern agents.  The  Eastern  agents  go  around  and  solicit 
business  from  our  customers,  then  wire  us  for  so  much 
fruit  at  a  certain  figure.  If  we  can  get  the  fruit  at 
that  figure,  we  wire  back  accepting  the  order,  then 
make  the  bargain  with  the  grower.     The  fruit  is 
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picked  and  brought  to  the  packing  house,  and,  by  the 
method  of  distributing  the  ears  according  to  the  fruit 
in  the  packing  houses,  we  stand  more  of  a  chance  of 
getting  the  cars  thai!  if  the  cars  were  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  holdings  of  the  growers 
belonging  to  the  packing  concern." 

"Do  the  growers  prefer  tins  method  of  selling  their 
fruit  to  the  company  on  a  cash  basis?"  Commissioner 
Finlayson  asked  the  witness. 

"  Yes.  By  that  method  the  growers  take  none  of 
the  risk  and  they  do  not  have  to  wait  for  their  money, 
as  they  would  have  to  do  if  the  transaction  was  done 
on  a  commission  basis." 

"  What  percentage  of  the  entire  orange  output  does 
the  Citrus  Union  ship,  Mr.  Phillips?" 

"That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer,  except 
that  I  know  what  our  ratio  has  been  for  this  season. 
When  the  car  shortage  has  troubled  us  as  it  has  done 
tins  season,  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  amount  of  busi- 
ness we  will  do  during  the  season.  This  year  our  part 
of  the  shipping  has  amounted  to  about  nine  per  cent." 

"Do  you  know  in  advance  the  amount  of  business 
you  will  probably  do?" 

"  No;  we  never  do.  Even  on  Monday  moruing  we 
do  not  know  what  we  will  do  during  the  week." 

"  When  do  your  heaviest  shipments  occur?" 

"The  latter  part  of  February,  March  and  April. 
We  ship  some  fruit  in  time  to  catch  the  Christmas 
trade  in  the  East,  but  this  does  not  amount  to  very 
much.    We  do  not  care  to  ship  early." 


Fruit  Pronation. 


Canners'  Ideals. 

As  Californians  grow  so  much  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  sale  to  canners,  it  will  interest  our  readers  to  know 
the  canners'  point  of  view  and  to  have  some  idea  of 
what  his  troubles  are.  Many  interesting  hints  along 
these  lines  are  found  in  an  address  made  by  Win.  A. 
Robinson,  representing  the  National  Canners'  Associa- 
tion Convention  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition: 

There  is  no  occupation  more  honorable  than  that  of 
supplying  food  for  the  human  race,  and  none  that 
carries  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility.  It 
is  a  well-recogni/.ed  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  nations 
is  in  exact  proportion  to  their  standard  of  food  con- 
sumed. To  some  this  may  seem  a  strange  and  un- 
warranted assertion,  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  never- 
theless true.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  is  in 
our  own  country — America.  We  are  the  strongest 
nation  on  earth  in  everything  we  undertake,  and  we 
are  considered  the  best  fed  nation,  notwithstanding 
all  the  adulterated,  misbranded,  colored,  and  imitation 
foods  we  have  l>een  consuming. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the 
deplorable  prac  tice  of  food  adulteration;  it  should  be 
-tamped  out,  and  no  class  of  manufacturers  of  foods  is 
more  zealous  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  than  the 
canned  goods  packers. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  national  pure  food  law, 
we  had  an  organization  well  under  way,  known  as  the 
National  Packers'  Association  of  Pure  Foods.  The 
origin  of  this  organization  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  number  of  reputable  canned-goods  packers 
realized  that  adulterated  foods  were  a  menace  to  the 
business,  and  that  coloring  and  preservatives  were  in 
most  cases  unnecessary,  and  in  many  cases  deleterious 
to  health.  The  passage  of  the  national  pure  food  law 
did  mainly  what  the  National  Packers'  Association  of 
Pure  Foods  was  organized  to  accomplish. 

Better  Organization  Necessary.— The  canning 
industry  has  not  been  as  well  organized  as  many  other 
industries  of  its  size  and  importance,  due  largely  to 
the  fact  of  its  being,  comparatively  speaking,  a  new 
industry.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  total  pack  of 
tomatoes,  which  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand,  was  only  about  3,000,000  cases; 
now  the  trade  requires  from  10,000.000  to  12,000,000 
cases  annually.  The  same  can  be  said  of  canned  corn, 
and  the  demand  for  almost  all  other  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

Some  time  next  winter  the  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Canners' Association  will  beheld.  Hereto- 
fore the  various  packer-'  associations  have  been  meet- 
ing with  the  Canning  Machinery  A-  Supply  Associa- 
tion, and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  all  had  a  jolly 
time;  but,  the  canners  being  unorganized  as  a  distinct 
body,  nothing  could  be  accomplished  beyond  a  pleasant 
exchange  of  view-. 

N'iwweare  organized  into  a  national  association, 
with  George  C.  Bailey,  of  the  Fort  Stanwix  Canning 
Co.  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  as  president,  and  he  has  associ- 
ated with  him  an  executive  committee  composed  of 
active,  astute,  high-class  business  men,  whose  sole 
ambition  is  to  place  the  canning  business  on  a  high 
moral  plane,  and  we  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  co- 
operate with  this  or  any  other  food  association  looking 
to  routing  out  evils  and  establishing  honest  and  fair 
methods. 

We  hope,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Na- 


tional Canners'  Association,  to  accomplish  much  in 
establishing  uniformity,  from  the  lack  of  which  we 
arc  suffering  more  today  than  from  any  other  cause. 
We  want  uniform  contracts  between  buyer  and  seller, 
uniform  standards,  uniform  guarantees,  and,  most  of 
all,  uniformity  in  State  ar.d  national  pure  food  laws. 

Few  Contracts  Bead  Alike. — At  present  it  is 
difficult  to  find  two  contracts,  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  canned  goods,  which  are  written  just  alike. 
Being  engaged  in  the  canned  goods  commission  busi- 
ness, and  handling  a  number  of  packs  besides  the  out- 
put of  my  own  factories,  I  can  appreciate  this  more 
than  the  average  packer.  1  find  it  very  difficult  at 
times  to  draw  a  contract  acceptable  to  both  buyer  and 
seller,  each  one  wanting  it  worded  in  his  favor,  which 
is  quite  natural. 

Uniformity  of  Standards. — At  present,  in  the 
case  of  canned  tomatoes,  we  have  what  is  known  as 
the  Maryland  standard,  the  Jersey  standard,  the 
Baltimore  standard,  the  Indiana  standard,  Iwsides  a 
number  of  other  standards,  and  some  packers  have  a 
standard  of  their  own. 

This  leads  to  numberless  disputes  when  the  time 
comes  to  deliver.  The  buyer  has  his  idea  of  a 
standard,  and  the  seller  has  his.  Of  course,  a  packer 
always  thinks  his  goods  are  of  standard  quality;  then 
a  dispute  follows  which  frequently  winds  up  in  a  re- 
jection, and  sometimes  results  in  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
canner,  who  has  probably  been  entirely  innocent  and 
has  delivered,  in  point  of  fact,  just  what  he  sold;  but 
the  buyer,  seeing  an  opportunity  to  make  money  by 
rejecting  the  goods  on  a  low  market,  and  securing  his 
requirements  at  a  much  lower  price  than  he  contracted 
to  pay,  gets  a  very  high  ideal  as  to  a  standard.  He 
frequently  wants  something  that  nature  does  not  pro- 
duce— in  fact,  he  does  not  want  the  goods  at  all.  He 
sees  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  his  future  pur- 
chase, so  he  wishes  to  get  from  under  the  loss  and  fre- 
quently does  it.  In  most  cases,  being  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  packer,  he  is  safe  so  far  as  litigation  is 
concerned,  since  business  men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  want 
to  go  to  law  so  far  from  home. 

PLENTY  ok  Cool  Water. — On  the  other  hand,  a 
packer  takes  orders  at  a  certain  price,  and,  when  the 
time  conies  to  deliver,  the  market  has  materially 
advanced.  He  sees  plainly  that  he  exercised  bad  judg- 
ment in  selling  so  soon,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
in  some  instances  he  will  pack  his  cans  partly  with 
fruit  and  the  rest  of  the  contents  will  be  clear,  cool 
water.  He  will  probably  take  the  precaution  of  send- 
ing samples  to  the  buyer  and  notify  him  that  he  is 
ready  to  ship  his  goods.  The  buyer  looks  at  the 
samples,  and  the  moment  he  sees  them  knows  that 
they  are  not  of  standard  quality  and  not  what  he 
bought,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  reject  the  goods.  Were 
he  to  go  on  the  market  he  would  have  to  ]«y  a  large 
advance  over  his  original  purchase.  This  he  could  not 
afford  to  do,  so  he  simply  orders  his  goods,  pays  for 
them,  makes  up  his  mind  that  the  packer  is  a  rogue, 
and  frequently  aw  aits  his  opportunity  to  get  even  with 
him,  and  in  some  instances  makes  his  loss  off  of  an 
innocent  packer. 

This  I  am  proud  to  say,  and  I  wish  to  say  with  em- 
phasis, is  a  description  of  only  a  comparatively  few 
canners  and  a  few  wholesale  grocers. 

1  have  the  pleasure  of  l)eing  intimately  acquainted 
and  transact  business  every  year  with  a  large  number 
of  canners  and  wholesale  grocers  who  would  not  stoop 
to  such  methods  under  any  circumstances,  but,  as  laws 
are  generally  needed  to  apply  only  to  law  breakers, 
they  cannot  be  dispensed  with  because  a  large  per- 
centage of  people  are  not  law  breakers. 

Uniform  Law  Necessary. — Some  markets  de- 
mand swells  guaranteed  only  for  the  usual  time, 
which  is  six  months  after  date  of  invoice,  others  eight 
months,  and  some  as  much  as  nine  months.  In  many 
instances  packers  concede  this,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  market  should  have  its  swells  guaranteed 
longer  than  another.  We  hope  that  some  time  in  the 
near  future  we  will  be  able  to  establish  a  uniform 
guarantee  to  apply  to  all  markets. 

And  now,  most  important  of  all,  is  the  uniformity 
of  State  and  national  pure  food  laws.  This  is  highly 
important  not  only  to  the  canners  and  food  producers 
generally,  but  to  the  individual '  States.  While  the 
National  Canners'  Association  is  a  loyal  advocate  of 
the  National  Pure  Food  law  as  passed  by  Congress  a 
ytar  ago,  we  are  not  unkindly  criticising  some  of  the 
States  for  enacting  pure  food  laws  radically  different 
from  the  national  law.  We  believe  they  have  suffered 
wrongs  which  they  thought  necessary  to  remedy. 

We  believe,  however,  that  some  of  the  States  will 
not  realize  their  expectations  through  State  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  we  took  some  orders  a  year  ago 
to  be  shipped  to  a  State  with  a  pure  food  law  which 
requires  the  weight  to  be  stamped  on  each  can,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  fill  these 
orders  at  all.  Some  of  our  very  best  packers  who 
pack  only  a  superior  quality  of  canned  goods  would 
not  accept  an  order  complying  with  such  a  State  pure 
food  law  under  any  circumstances.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  have  our  best  packers  to  pick  from  in  filling  orders 
to  go  to  Shites  that  require  certain  stipulations  which 
are  not  required  in  the  national  pure  food  law,  and  we 
are  very  much  handicapped  in  securing  the  very  best 


quality  of  goods.  Indeed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  these  States  in  tilling  their  orders. 

We  most  strenuously  urge  upon  those  present  who 
are  representing  States  with  laws  not  in  accord  with 
the  national  pure  food  law,  especially  so  far  as  hitt- 
ing is  concerned,  that  they  will  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  have  these  laws  repealed  or  amended  in  such  a  way 
that  their  orders  can  be  tilled  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  States  whose  laws  are  in  conformity  with  the 
national. 


The  Irrigator. 


Irrigation  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

(Continued  from  page  97.) 

2.  Land  owners,  through  the  medium  of  lateral 
ditch  companies,  or  farmers'  associations,  control  the 
distribution  of  water.  The  canal  company  maintains 
the  main  canal  and  delivers  to  the  lateraTditches  the 
aggregate  amount  of  water  to  be  used  thereunder, 
a  system  under  which  particular  local  needs  and 
l>enefits  are  properly  left  in  the  hands  of  the  water 
users. 

3.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  water  users  of 
the  canal  company  are  definitely  fixed  by  a  mutual 
water  right  contract,  in  which  the  quantity  of  water, 
the  rate  to  be  charged,  the  aggregate  amount  of  water 
contracted  for,  and  other  items  which  might  other- 
wise lead  to  debate,  are  fixed  and  determined. 

4.  These  water-right  contracts,  or  locations,  are 
ordinarily  purchased  by  the  land  companies  and  the 
price  thereof  is  included  in  the  price  of  lands  to  the 
colonists.  The  annual  charge  i>er  acre  for  delivering 
water  ranges  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  acre,  de- 
pending on  location. 

The  committee  undertakes  a  general  descriptior  of 
the  location  of  this  enterprise  as  a  part  of  the  great 
Sacramento  valley,  the  source  of  its  water  supply  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  and  the  structures  by 
which  the  Butte  county  canal  diverts  and  distributes 
its  water.  The  products  to  which  the  district  is 
adapted  and  estimates  of  what  can  be  secured  from 
land  proj>erly  handled  are  also  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  bulletins  descriptive  of  particular 
irrigation  projects,  the  committee  proposes  to  come 
even  nearer  to  the  settler  who  undertakes  to  make  his 
livelihood  by  irrigated  agriculture  by  undertaking  the 
production  of  a  practical  guide  to  irrigation  for  each  of 
the  principal  natural  subdivisions  of  the  arid  region. 
This  guide  will  be  designed  to  assist  not  only  the 
beginner  in  irrigation  but  to  l>e  helpful  also  to'  those 
more  experienced  in  the  use  of  water.  The  first  issue 
of  this  series  will  apply  more  particularly  to  conditions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  will  contain  condensed 
information  of  a  practical  kind  concerning  the  prepa- 
ration of  laud  for  irrigation,  the  location  and  excava- 
tion of  farm  ditches,  the  most  useful  implements  for 
the  irrigator,  the  pro}>er  use  of  water,  the  removal  of 
the  surplus  by  drainage,  the  crops  adapted  to  different 
soils  and  climatic  conditions  and  their  proper  treat- 
ment. Effective  distribution  of  these  guides  is  prom- 
ised by  irrigation  and  transportation  companies  and 
by  district  and  development  associations,  to  whom  they 
will  be  supplied  at  the  actual  cost  of  publication.  These 
are  certainly  efforts  calculated  to  bring  public  irriga- 
tion promotion  close  to  the  people  who  will  actually  do 
the  work  by  which  alone  irrigation  projects  can  be 
reduced  to  terms  of  individual  comfort  and  prosperity 
upon  which  all  general  development  must  rest 


Reading  Courses  for  Home  Study. 

Excellent  reading  courses  for  home  study  are  now 
provided  by  the  extension  department  of  the  University 
College  of  Agriculture.  Two  such  courses  are  offered 
at  the  present  time:  one  in  Economic  Entomology 
and  the  other  in  Irrigation  Practice  and  Institutions. 
These  courses  may  lie  looked  upon  as  an  outward 
growth  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and  are  designed  to 
amplify  and  broaden  the  work  of  such  meetings.  En- 
rollment is  hedged  about  by  no  difficulties.  Anyone 
desiriug  to  read  up  on  the  subjects  offered,  in  a  sys- 
tematic way,  may  enroll  and  literature  will  be  fur- 
nished free  of  cost  save  transportation  from  and  to 
Berkeley.  The  books  and  publications  are  chosen  as 
representative  of  the  best  thought  and  study  and  ex- 
perience on  the  questions  at  issue.  Students  u>ing 
them  have  the  privilege  of  consulting  on  difficult 
points  members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Berkeley  who  are  specialists  in  the  various 
lines.  University  Extension  teaching  will  thus  i»- 
brought  directly  to  the  students'  homes.  During  the 
year  just  ended  108  students  have  been  enrolled  in 
these  courses.  Thirty-seven  counties  in  this  State 
and  four  States  l>eside  California  are  represented.  An 
analysis  of  the  enrollment  shows  that  95  jier  cent  of 
the  students  are  directly  interested  in  some  form  of 
agricultural  work — in  other  words  those  to  whom  the 
courses  are  most  profitable  are  registered. 
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BUTTE. 

Large  Dairy.— Register:  A  promi- 
nent dairyman  of  Newman  has  rented 
the  Gianelli  ranch,  north  of  Chico,  and 
will  establish  a  large  dairy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  entire  surrounding 
country  with  milk,  cream,  etc.  The 
dairy  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  every  modern  convenience. 

Good  Fruit  Crop.— Chico  Enter- 
prise: D.  Le  Roux,  the  well  known  fruit 
raiser  of  South  Thermalito,  has  about  40 
people  at  work  now  picking  and  cutting 
peaches.  In  a  short  time,  when  the 
prune  and  almond  crops  come  in,  the 
force  of  employees  will  be  doubled.  The 
prune  crop  is  simply  enormous,  the 
trees  fairly  breaking  down  with  their 
burden. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Early  Season.— Antioch  Ledger: 
With  a  backward  spring  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily cool  summer— in  fact  it 
may  be  said  there  has  been  no  hot 
weather  at  all  so  far — it  is  truly  re- 
markable how  early  all  kinds  of  fruit 
are  ripening  this  season.  Peaches  have 
been  in  market  here  for  several  weeks, 
and  not  only  that,  but  they  were  raised 
in  this  vicinity,  and  are  the  equal  in 
every  particular  of  those  produced  any- 
where. Grapes  are  also  ripening  rap- 
idly, and  are  already  being  shipped. 
Naturally,  being  so  early,  the  growers 
are  receiving  handsome  returns.  As 
usual  the  percentage  of  sugar  is  above 
the  average.  The  most  remarkable 
fad  of  all  is  that  almonds  are  now  being 
gathered.  The  yield  on  the  whole  will 
lie  better  than  has  heretofore  been  pre- 
dicted, but  the  prices  will  be  high. 

FRESNO. 
Peach  Pricks.  —  Fowler  Ensign: 
Peaches  are  bringing  good  prices  this 
year,  one  fruit-grower  informing  us 
that  he  received  $115  for  104  40-lb. 
boxes  of  fruit — about  double  the  price 
received  last  year. 

MONTEREY. 

Crop  Notes. — Salinas  Index:  Grain 
and  potatoes  from  Spence  are  being  de- 
livered at  the  warehouse.  Grain  will 
not  figure  so  prominently  as  in  former 
years.  Hay  will  be  the  principal  pro- 
duct. Much  of  the  laud  is  summer- 
fallowed,  which  will  insure  a  big  crop 
of  cereals  and  sugar  beets  in  1908. 
There  is  plenty  of  brown  mustard,  but 
no  one  to  harvest  it,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  labor.  Many  acres  are  in  pota- 
toes west  of  the  old  stage  road.  In  the 
Chualar  district  hundreds  of  tons  of 
grain  and  hay  are  being  delivered  daily 
at  the  warehouses.  W.  C.  Cooper  & 
Sons  have  baled  1,500  tons  of  hay  and 
expect  to  bale  300  tons  more.  They 
have  threshed  8,000  sacks  of  barley  of 
fine  quality  and  weighing  115  lb.  per 
sack.  They  have  just  returned  from 
King  City,  where  they  headed  an  im- 
mense c  rop  of  wheat  and  barley.  On 
the  lowlands  the  barley  crop  this  year 
is  averaging  2;!  sacks  to  the  acre.  Gon- 
zales is  an  important  shipping  point  for 
dairy  and  farm  products,  and  has  many 
big  farmers,  one  of  whom  will  this  year 
have  close  to  20,000  sacks  of  barley  and 
about  1,000  tons  of  hay.  He  is  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  dairying. 

Apples. — Parjaronian  :  Apples  are 
apples  this  year  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  total  yield  will  fall  far 
short  of  last  year  the  revenue  derived 
will  probably  he  as  great,  if  not  greater. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  the  yield  in 
different  orchard  districts  has  been 
showing  up  far  better  than  was  expected 
early  in  the  spring.  Particularly  is  th is 
true  of  what  is  known  as  the  Corralitos 
district.  The  yield  in  that  section  is 
going  to  he  good,  and  a  few  of  the  or- 
chards will  have  record  breaking  crops. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  all  over  the  val- 
ley is  the  best  in  years  and  if  the  present 
favorable  weather  continues  there  will 
be  no  reason  why  any  but  the  choicest 
quality  of  apples  .should  he  shipped  from 
here  this  year.  As  three-fourths  of  the 
crop  has  heen  sold  outright  to  the  pack- 
ers by  the  orchardists  the  responsibility 


for  sending  out  a  first-class  pack  will 
rest  principally  with  the  former  class. 
Whether  or  not  the  orchardists  have 
done  a  wise  thing  by  selling  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  crop  outright  at  a  flat 
figure  so  early  in  the  season  seems  to  be 
a  mooted  question,  but  according  to  the 
prevalent  rules  of  trade  the  fellow  who 
has  sold  outright  feels  satisfied  he  has 
done  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 
The  other  fellow  (the  buyer)  has  offered 
him  his  price  and  he  has  sold.  Several 
local  packing-houses,  which  have  here- 
tofore done  strictly  a  commission  busi- 
ness, have  been  compelled  to  forego  a 
rule  and  get  in  and  buy  apple  crops  out- 
right. The  orchardist  who  is  the  pos- 
sessor this  year  of  a  good  crop  of  clean 
apples  is  the  one  who  dictates  the  terms 
of  sale  to  a  large  extent. 

NAPA. 

Good  Crops. — Calistogan  :  All  farm- 
ers unite  in  saying  that  the  indications 
for  a  fair  crop  of  grapes  and  prunes  were 
never  better  and  that  prices  will  be  sat- 
isfactory this  year. 

PLACER. 
High-Grade  Sheep  Pay. — Republi- 
can :  A  man  bought  400  head  of  ewes 
last  fall  paying  $4.50  per  head  for  them. 
The  total  outlay  was  $1,800.  They  aver- 
aged a  lamb  each  and  the  ewe  lambs 
were  nearly  all  sold  for  $4  a  head.  The 
buck  lambs  were  contracted  for  delivery 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  at  $5,  so  the 
average  for  the  lambs  will  be  $4.50  per 
head,  or  exactly  what  the  original  flock 
cost.  The  wool  clip  from  the  flock  was 
worth  $1.75  per  head  or  thereabouts, 
which  means  that  the  owner  had  his 
original  stock  left  and  meantime  had  an 
income  of  $2,500  in  less  than  a  year.  Of 
course  the  sheep  were  high  grade  and 
illustrates  what  every  farmer  can  do 
with  a  few  good  sheep  on  his  farm. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Honey  Crop. — Hemet  News  :  Ac- 
counts of  the  honey  crop  are  conflicting. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  light  crop,  but 
prices  are  high  and  some  apiarists  have 
done  well.  Five  and  three-quarter  cents 
a  pound  is  freely  offered  for  the  best 
honey.  W.  P.  Rice  from  Sage  is  much 
pleased  with  his  good  crop  of  honey.  He 
has  nine  tons.  On  the  other  hand 
R.  D.  Lewis  expects  a  quarter  of  a  crop, 
but  he  will  have  ten  tons.  Mr.  Lewis 
reports  that  there  is  an  insect  pest  in  the 
flowers  this  year  that  robbed  the  bees  of 
their  feed.  It  is  only  recently  that  he. 
made  the  discovery.  Mr.  Lewis  has  a 
large  apiary.  A  big  honey  crop  for  him 
would  mean  fifty  tons. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Big  Grape  Crop. — Reports  from  the 
grape-growing  sections  show  that  San 
Joaquin  county  will  have  a  big  crop  of 
wine  and  table  grapes.  Buyers  are  of- 
fering $18  a  ton  for  Zinfandel  grapes  for 
wine,  and  Tokays  have  been  sold  from 
$30  to  $40  a  ton  delivered  at  packing- 
houses. The  new  electric  railroad  being- 
built  from  Stockton  to  Lodi  is  preparing 
to  handle  part  of  the  big  crop  of  table 
grapes  for  delivery  in  Stockton  to  the 
Santa  Fe  and  for  shipment  on  steamers, 
opening  a  larger  market  for  growers. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  heretofore  con- 
trolled the  Eastern  shipments  of  table 
grapes  over  its  line  running  through 
Lodi,  but  this  year  the  Santa  Fe  will 
get  into  the  business  through  the  elec- 
tric line.  Carload  shipments  will  be  re- 
ceived at  all  points  and  the  California 
Wine  Association  will  receive  grapes  at 
several  stations  on  the  line. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPl ). 
LOMPOC  BARLEY. — Journal:  An  in- 
stance of  the  productiveness  of  the 
Lompoc  valley  was  demonstrated  lately 
when  a  32-aere  stand  of  harley  went  47 
sacks  to  the  acre,  or  a  total  of  1,504 
sacks. 

Banner  Crop. — Tribune:  Santa 
Vnez  valley  will  harvest  its  banner 
crop  this  year.  In  fact  hay  in  that 
valley  is  considerably  in  advance  of  all 
other  places.  In  most  up-country 
points  hay  is  very  light,  the  late  rains 
of  last  winter  having  made  it  impossible 
for  the  farmer  to  get  the  seed  in  time, 
and  when  it  was  sowed  it  did  not  get 
any  more  moisture  to  start  it  fairly. 


SANTA  BARBARA. 
Walnut  Prospects. — Independent: 
The  Santa  Barbara  County  Growers' 
Association  met  to  close  the  accounts  of 
the  past  year.  The  accounts  for  the 
season  of  1 906  with  the  regard  to  the  off- 
grades  and  the  culls  were  closed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lots  of  small  quantities 
that  yet  remain.  Indications  are  that 
the  prospects  are  excellent  for  large 
crops  of  nuts  in  both  the  Carpenteria 
and  the  Goleta  groves. 

SHASTA. 

Glanders.— Dr.  G.  C.  Taylor,  the 
local  veterinary  surgeon,  says  that  an 
epidemic  of  glanders  is  to  be  feared  in 
Shasta  county.  Taylor  has  killed  20  or 
more  horses  affected  with  the  scourge 
in  the  past  few  weeks.  In  view  of  the 
warning,  it  is  expected  some  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  county  board  of  health 
shortly  to  stop  the  threatened  epidemic. 

Expect  Good  Crop. — Farmers  are 
about  to  commence  cutting  their  second 
crop  of  alfalfa  hay.  There  is  a  very 
heavy  yield  this  season.  The  grain 
never  looked  better  than  it  does  this 
season,  and  a  very  large  crop  is  ex- 
pected. There  has  been  a  number  of 
cloudbursts  of  late,  which  have  retarded 
work  some. 

SONOMA. 

Profitable  Loganue  kries.— Sebas- 
topol  Times:  F.  M.  Dyer  made  the  best 
record  of  the  season  in  the  sale  of  logan- 
berries. From  1,340  vines,  covering  a 
little  less  than  two  acres  of  land,  he  sold 
314  chests  of  berries,  12  drawers  to  the 
chest,  at  $2.40  per  chest,  making  a  total 
of  $753.50.  The  cost  of  picking  the 
berries  was  $175.84,  and  $25  was  paid 
for  baskets,  leaving  a  net  balance  of 
$527.50,  or  $276.38  per  acre. 

Fine  Apples. — Times:  Apple  pack- 
ing is  at  present  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant industries  in  Sebastopol.  Tons  upon 
tons  of  fine  Gravensteins  are  piled  up  in 
warehouse,  and  there  is  almost  a  block- 
ade at  the  canvas  packing  house  on  the 
electric  depot  grounds.  All  are  packing 
and  shipping  the  famous  Analy  Town- 
ship Gravensteins  to  San  Francisco  and 
many  other  cities.  Burbank  and  Wick- 
son  plums  are  also  included  in  the  ship- 
ments. The  Gravensteins  sell  at  $1.25 
and  $1.50  per  50-lb.  box,  f.  o.  b.  Sebas- 
topol, which  are  the  highest  prices  that 
have  prevailed  here  for  several  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  75  °/0  crop. 
The  Gravensteins  raised  in  this  section 
have  steadily  grown  in  favor  in  the 
most  exacting  markets  during  the  past 
few  years. 

STANISLAUS. 
Portuguese  Barley.  —  Oakdale 
Leader:  Two  years  ago  an  enterprising 
farmer  residing  north  of  the  Stanislaus 
river,  purchased  25  sacks  of  what  is 
known  as  Portuguese  barley.  Not- 
withstanding unfavorable  seasons  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  for  grain  raising 
in  this  locality,  he  now  has  2,000  sacks 
of  this  prolific  new  barley.  This  new 
barley  is  of  a  hardy  growth  and  as  a 
heavy  producer  is  far  superior  to  the 
varieties  commonly  grown  in  this 
county.  He  states  that  he  had  run  a 
combined  harvester  this  season  and  of 
the  many  barley  crops  harvested,  the 
Portuguese  barley,  both  in  yield  and 
quality,  was  far  superior  to  any  other 
he  had  handled.  The  unprecedently 
heavy  rainfall  of  last  spring  caused  a 
total  failure  of  crops  in  many  fields  and 
a  partial  failure  in  others,  but  the  Por- 
tuguese barley  weathered  the  storms 
and  brought  forth  a  fairly  good  yield. 

TEHAMA. 

Cattle  Scarce. — Sacramento  Bee: 
The  stock  raisers  of  the  Red  Bluff  sec- 
tion are  enjoying  a  touch  of  the  pros- 
perity that  has  been  going  the  rounds 
and  their  favor  is  being  eagerly  courted 
by  the  buyers  for  the  big  San  Francisco 
butchers.  Beef  cattle  are  very  scarce 
in  this  State  at  present  and  this  winter 
promises  to  see  beef  prices  fly  skyward. 
It  is  said  that  the  Oregon  ranges  are 
shipping  their  product  to  the  Eastern 
market  and  that  many  California  cattle 
are  being  driven  north  for  slaughter 
there.  Many  butchers  from  about  the 
bay  are  now  going  the  rounds  in  this 
section  looking  for  big  buys. 


TULARE. 
Hog  Story. — Register:  Mr.  J.  R. 
Orr,  who  lives  near  Tipton,  bought  four 
hogs  on  March  1  for  the  sum  of  $6.20. 
He  fed  them  on  the  mild  that  came 
from  the  separator,  but  otherwise  gave 
them  nothing.  If  they  got  anything 
else  they  skirmished  for  it.  Monday  he 
brought  those  four  pigs,  now  grown  to 
hoghood,  to  Tulare  and  sold  them, 
receiving  for  the  four  just  $72.10.  As  a 
by-product  of  the  dairy  the  American 
hog  is  a  source  of  profit  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  Hogs  may  not  always  be  as 
high  as  they  are  now,  and  likely  will 
not  be,  but  they  always  bring  a  big 
price  and  ready  cash,  and  for  the  man 
who  has  dairy  cows  the  expense  of  rear- 
ing them  is  very  little. 

YOLO. 

Ship  Green  Fruit  East. — Wood- 
land Mail:  The  conditions  in  regard 
to  the  sulphuring  of  dried  fruit  in  Yolo, 
as  well  as  in  other  counties,  is  such  that 
many  of  the  raisers  of  fruit  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Winters  have  shipped  their  fruit 
in  a  green  condition.  Returns  received 
from  the  shipments  indicate  that  the 
prices  being  paid  in  the  East  are  good, 
and  the  Winters  people  who  have  dis- 
posed of  their  fruit  in  this  way  have 
done  well.  One  grower  sent  8,000 
boxes  of  peaches  from  10  acres  of  land, 
and  the  net  proceeds  received  for  them 
averaged  $1  per  box. 

Hops. — Sacramento  Union:  It  is 
estimated  that  the  crop  will  show  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  aggregate  of  25  </» ,  because 
of  the  lessened  acreage,  due  to  the  sub- 
mergence of  so  much  hop  land  by  the 
floods  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  on 
the  Sacramento  and  Cosumnes  bottoms. 
Last  year  Yolo  and  Sacramento  counties 
produced  well,  and  the  State  yield  was 
110,000  bales.  In  1905  the  two  counties 
yielded  35,000  bales,  but  not  over  27,250 
are  looked  for  this  year,  and  the  State 
will  not  probably  produce  over  80,000 
bales.  Just  before  the  opening  of  the 
season  of  1906  contracts  were  written  at 
12c,  but  this  season  the  offering  was 
7c.,  though  the  quality  is  conceded  to 
be  superior.  Old  hops  are  now  bid  for 
at  4i  and  5c,  while  the  highest  price 
last  year  was  15c.  New  hops  are  being- 
contracted  at  9  and  9jc.,  and  F.  V. 
Flint,  the  well-known  dealer  and  raiser, 
now  in  the  East,  has  sold  100  bales  at 
those  prices.  As  it  costs  from  6  to  8c. 
to  raise  hops,  growers  are  not  making 
fortunes  at  present.  They  hold,  how- 
ever, that  by  withholding  from  con- 
tracts and  refusing  the  lighter  offers,  to 
nearly  double  the  ruling  rates,  they 
least  receive  from  11  to  13  cents. 

Beet  Growing. — Sacramento  Union: 
A  bout  one  hundred  acres  in  the  vicinity 
of  Woodland  and  Knights  Landing  are 
planted  in  beets  this  year,  and  that  the 
beets  are  doing  well.  If  the  beets  show 
up  as  well  in  the  harvest  as  they  are 
doing  at  present  a  considerably  larger 
acreage  will  be  planted  in  beets  next 
year.  The  average  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  beets  handled  at  the  Hamilton 
factory  last  year  was  18%.  Good  beet 
land  will  produce  15  to  25  tons  of  beets 
per  acre,  and  as  the  price  being  paid  for 
the  beets  by  the  Hamilton  City  factory 
is  $5  to  $5.25  per  ton  the  beets  can  be 
expected  to  pay  $100  to  $125  per  acre. 

YUBA. 

New  Growth  Blooms. — Sacramento 
Union:  James  Mc  Williams  reports  that 
his  trees,  which  were  defoliated  lately, 
are  taking  on  new  foliage  rapidly.  One 
of  them  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  blos- 
som. Just  what  will  develop  from  this 
tree  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  the 
right  season  for  orange  blossoms. 

Gravensteins.  —  Sacramento  Bee: 
A  Sutter  county  orchardist  has  intro- 
duced a  new  apple  to  this  section, 
through  a  visit  he  made  to  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains  some  time  ago.  The 
seed  was  procured  from  a  German  apple 
grower  of  that  section  who  had  imported 
it  from  the  old  country.  The  species  is 
known  as  the  Gravenstein,  which  inter- 
preted means  "ditch  stone'"  The  first 
crop  of  the  apples  has  just  developed  and 
are  fully  up  to  expectations,  being  of 
exceptionally  good  flavor,  free  of  pest, 
anil  adapted  for  eating  or  cooking. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Difference. 


"  Your  mother  was  old  and  feeble, 

Her  life  work  was  done,  you  know; 
The  friends  of  her  youth  had  vanished, 

She  was  ready  and  glad  to  go. 
Von  ought  not  to  grieve  so  deeply—" 

These  were  easy  words  to  say; 
For  'twafl  somebody  else's  mother 

Who  had  gone  o'er  the  silent  way. 

"  Yes,  'twas  hard  to  lose  your  baby, 

But  think  of  the  trouble  and  care 
She  Is  saved;  the  sin,  the  sufl'ering; 

You  ought  to  be  willing  to  bear 
The  pain,  since  for  her  'tis  better—" 

Such  easy  words  to  say, 
When  'twas  somebody  else's  baby 

Who  had  gone  o'er  the  silent  way. 

But  when  'twas  my  own  dear  mother 

Who  lay  so  still  and  white, 
The  loving  lips  all  silent, 

In  the  eyes  no  welcome  light, 
Then  where  were  those  words  of  wisdom 

That  1  had  been  wont  to  say 
When  'twas  somebody  else's  mother 

Who  had  gone  o'er  the  silent  way  '.' 

When  r  missed  from  my  arms  my  baby, 

I  knew  it  were  better  so; 
She  was  safe— but  the  pain,  the  longing 

That  only  we  mothers  know; 
Was  all  that  I  could  feel;  no  echo 

Of  the  words  I  used  to  say 
To  others  brought  me  comfort 

When  my  baby  went  o'er  the  wav. 

Oh,  friends,  such  words  are  empty 

When  the  heart  is  bruised  and  sore 
With  the  shock  of  bereavement; 

We  knew  it  all  before, 
But  we  only  feel  the  anguish 

We  have  no  words  to  say 
Of  wisdom  and  resignation 

When  our  own  go  over  the  way. 

So  only  oiler  in  silence 

The  sympathizing  tear, 
The  clasp  of  the  hand,  the  blossoms 

To  strew  o'er  the  form  so  dear; 
These  bring  to  the  sad  heart  comfort, 

Beyond  aught  one  can  say, 
When  somebody  else's  dear  ones 

Have  gone  o'er  the  silent  way. 

— Kate  Woodward  Noble. 


A  Co-operative  Vacation. 


They  sat  on  the  shaded  bac  k  porch. 
Miss  Winnifred  Weston  rested  comfort- 
ably in  her  rocking  c  hair  like  one  accus- 
tomed to  relaxation  and  ease.  Her  face 
was  a  little  flushed  from  the  exercise  of 
walking,  for  she  had  just  arrived,  but 
her  plum))  bands,  lying  idle  in  her  lap, 
were  very  white. 

Miss  Theresa  Kent  sat  stiffly  erect  in 
her  hard  kitchen  chair.  She  was  paring 
potatoes  and  all  he  r  motions  were  nerv- 
ous and  energetic.  Her  hands  were 
large  and  bony  and  brown  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun.  "Look  tired,  do  I?" 
she  said  with  a  short  laugh.  "Look 
just  as  I  feel,  then.  I'm  tired,  tired, 
tired!  I  go  to  bed  at  night  about  dead 
and  get  up  in  the  morning  more  tired 
than  1  was  the  night  before.  It's  the  hot 
weather  partly  and  it's  a  good  while 
since  I've  had  a  vacation  or  any 
change." 

"Couldn't  you  arrange  it  so  you 
could  go  away  for  a  week  or  two?" 

"A  week  or  two!"  Miss  Kent  related 
irritably.  "1  guess  you  don't  know 
much  about  what  I  have  to  do.  There 
are  four  of  us  to  cook  for  and  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  my  three  young 
nephews  haven't  any  canary-bird  ap- 
petites— more  like  growing  ostriches. 
Then,  of  course,  the  oldest  one  is  only 
seventeen  and  I  don't  want  to  put  every- 
thing on  to  him,  nor  work  the  others 
too  hard,  though  they  are  real  willing 
and  I  don't  find  any  fault  with  them. 
So  I  do  a  good  many  things  out  of  doors. 
They  seem  to  like  to  have  me  work  with 
them,  and  we  do  have  real  jolly,  socia- 
ble times  hoeing  and  weeding  together 
and  getting  in  the  hay.  If  I  wasn't  so 
tired  I'd  just  enjoy  myself  every  min- 
ute; as  it  is  life  is  a  burden  and  I  feel 
sometimes  as  if  I'd  like  to  get  rid  of  it. 
There!  I  suppose  you  think  I'm  wicked, 
but  I  must  admit  that  I've  got  the  blues 
and  got  them  bad,  this  afternoon." 


PACIFIC  RU 


"For  my  part,"  said  Miss  Weston, 
"I  think  you  are  to  be  envied." 

"Envied!"  ejaculated  Miss  Kent  with 
;i  look  of  incredulity. 

"Yes.  You  are  makiug  a  home  for 
your  motherless  and  fatherless  nephews; 
you  are  bringing  them  up  to  lie  uselul 
members  of  society  and  your  farming  is 
a  most  interesting  business.  You  are 
doing  some  good  in  the  world,  while  as 
for  m< — what  earthly  use  am  I?  I'd 
like  to  change  places  with  you  if  I  could 
be  necessary  to  some  one's  happiness  for 
a  change." 

Miss  Kent  laughed.  "I  wish  you 
could,"  she  said.  "I  can't  imagine  liv- 
ing as  you  do,  with  not  a  care,  not  a 
thing  to  do  except  take  care  of  yourself, 
not  even  a  cat  to  feed  nor  a  plant  to 
water."  She  sighed  wearily.  "It  would 
seem  like  heaven."  She  got  up  and  car- 
ried the  potatoes  into  the  house  and 
Miss  Weston  could  hear  the  rattle  of 
stove  lids  and  the  pouring  of  water. 
She  sat  very  still,  but  a  look  of  lively 
animation  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
slightly  bored  expression  habitual  to 
her  face. 

Theresa  came  back  with  a  work  bas- 
ket and  some  stockings,  which  she  began 
to  mend. 

••Why  couldn't  wedo  it?"  asked  Win- 
nitred without  preface  or  explanation. 

"Do  what?"  asked  Theresa  without 
looking  up. 

"Change  places  for  a  while.  I'd  love 
to  do  it,  and  I  think  1  could,  for  I  used 
to  work  before  I  got  so  prosperous.  I'm 
tired  of  resting  and  you  are  tired  of 
working,  and  it  would  do  us  both  a 
world  of  good.    Say  you  will." 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  asked  Theresa 
slowly,  looking  up  from  her  work. 

For  answer  Winnifred  reached  over 
and  drew  away  the  basket  and  stockings 
and  began  to  work  on  them.  "Go," 
she  said  imperatively,  "and  change 
your  dress.  Then  you  can  walk  to  the 
village,  just  as  I  was  going  to  do  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  I'll  stay  here  and  get 
supper  and  put  on  one  of  your  old  dresses 
and  take  your  place  the  best  I  can  for  a 
while.  Do  as  I  say,"  she  said,  laughing, 
and  Theresa  with  a  few  faint  objections, 
but  with  a  look  of  excitement  on  her 
face,  did  as  she  was  told. 

"You'll  find  the  key  hanging  inside 
the  blind  of  the  window  next  the  back 
door  and  the  milkman  leaves  a  pint  of 
milk  every  other  day,"  said  Winnifred 
at  parting,  and  Theresa  said:  "Don't 
let  the  potatoes  burn.  You'll  find  every- 
thing in  the  pantry  for  supper  except 
the  milk,  and  that's  clown  the  well.  The 
boys  will  tell  you  how  to  do  things." 

They  did  not  see  each  other  again  for 
a  week.  This  time  Theresa  sat  in  the 
rocker  with  idle  hands  and  watched 
Winnifred  work. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  questioned 
Theresa. 

"Oh,  I  like  it,"  Winnifred  answered, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  enthusiasm.  "I 
feel  as  if  I  had  a  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  It  is  so  delightful  to  think  that 
I  am  so  useful.  I  had  some  awfully 
funny  times  at  first,  but  the  boys  put  up 
with  my  blunders  and  gave  me  necessary 
instruc  tions,  so  I  get  along  nicely  now. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  but 
I  glory  in  it,  and  when  your  alarm 
clock  wakes  me  in  the  morning  I  get  up 
gladly  and  begin  the  joyous  new  day. 
And  the  boys  are  just  dears.  It  is  some 
time  since  I  lived  with  people  and  I 
think  now  that  it  is  the  only  way  to 
live." 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Theresa. 
"I  like  your  way  of  living  too.  It  is  the 
only  right  way.  It  is  suc  h  a  blissful 
moment  when  I  awake  in  the  morning 
and  think  that  I  haven't  got  to  get  up 
till  I  want  to.  And  then  I  sit  around  all 
day  long  and  read  and  get  my  meals 
when  I  feel  like  it  and  go  to  the  post- 
office  and  just  be  as  lazy  as  I  know  how. 
I  dread  giving  it  up." 

"And  I,"  said  Winnifred  quickly. 
"I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  giving 
up  this  life.  Why  can't  we  try  it  a 
while  longer?" 

"1  don't  know  why  not." 

Another  week  passed  and  Winnifred 
got  her  work  done  early  and  started  on 
foot  toward  the  village.  Half  wav  she 
met  Theresa.    They  sat  on  the  gra'ss  in 
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the  shade  of  a  maple  tree  to  talk  things 
over. 

"I  was  coming  home,"  said  Winni- 

fred. 

"So  was  I,"  returned  Theresa. 

"I've  had  enough  of  the  strenuous 
life  for  a  while." 

"And  I've  had  enough  of  luxurious 
idleness." 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  Hailed. 

"If  I'd  stayed  till  another  morning 
I'd  have  smashed  that  alarm  clock  of 
yours." 

"If  I'd  lieen  obliged  to  stay  another 
day  I'd  have  borrowed  a  boarding  house 
or  an  orphan  asylum  for  the  sake  of 
having  something  to  do." 

"I  shall  sleep  for  forty-eight  hours," 
Bald  Winnifred. 

"I  am  longing  to  get  home  and  go  to 
work.  I'll  never  be  blue  again.  And 
I've  missed  the  boys  so." 

"I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
each  like  our  own  lives  the  best.  We 
wouldn't  be  living  if  we  didn't.  And 
when  we  think  we'd  like  to  be  some 
one  else  it  is  just  imagination,"  said 
Winnifred. 

"And  the  need  of  a  vacation,"  added 
Theresa. 

Then  they  said  good-bye  and  with  no 
backward  glance  each  walked  eagerly 
toward  her  home. — Susan  B.  Bobbins. 


What  Nature  Means. 

"The  more  I  study,  the- more  1  am 
convinced,"  says  Dr.  John  Burroughs 
in  the  Delineator  for  August,  "  that  one 
man's  faculties  cannot  penetrate  wholly 
in  this  noble,  fascinating  mystery  of 
nature.  Nature  is  all  things  to  all  men. 
Some  is  one  thing  to  the  artist,  another 
to  the  scientist,  another  to  the  farmer, 
still  another  to  the  observer  and  nature- 
lover  like  myself.  We  do  not  all  see 
the  same  things  because  we  do  not  all 
have  an  equal  nature  in  the  same  things. 
Or,  if  we  do  see  the  same  things,  we  do 
not  all  get  the  same  impression  from 
what  we  see.  It  is  only  important  that 
we  get  a  true  impression,  that  we  do  not 
see  double,  or,  if  we  are  seeing  for  pur- 
|Miscs  of  science  or  natural  history,  that 
we  do  not  substitute  what  we  think  or 
fancy  for  what  we  really  see,  as  some  of 
our  nature  writers  have  done. 

"My  own  chief  interest  is  in  the 
minor  phases  of  nature,  principally  in 
the  play  of  wild  life  that  goes  on  all 
about  me.  For  big  game,  one  must 
travel  far  ;  but  stay  at  home  and  keep 
your  ears  open  and  you  may  have  some 
fresh  bit  of  natural  history  almost  every 
day  in  the  year.  If  one  had  a  sympa- 
thetic record  of  all  the  little  incidents 
that  occur  in  the  lives  of  the  denizens  of 
the  nearest  piece  of  woods  during  the 
year,  he  would  have  a  most  entertain- 
ing chapter." 


Astronomy's  Intricacies. 


Miss  Dorothea  Klumpke,  the  astrono- 
mer, was  talking  about  the  difficulties 
and  intricacies  that  astronomy  presents 
to  the  lay  mind. 

"For  instance,"  she  said,  smiling, 
"  there  is  the  well  known  case  of  the 
meteorite  that  fell  on  a  Vermont  farm 
in  1890. 

"It  was  a  valuable  meteorite,  and 
the  landlord  at  once  stepped  up  and 
claimed  it.  '  All  minerals  and  metals 
on  the  land  belong  to  me,'  he  said. 
•  That's  in  the  lease.' 

"But  the  tenant  demurred.  'This 
meteorite,'  he  said,  '  wasn't  on  the 
farm,  you  must  remember,  when  the 
lease  was  drawn  up.' 

"  The  landlord  perceived  the  justice  of 
that  claim.  He  thought  a  moment. 
Then  he  said,  decisively,  '  I  claim  her 
as  flying  game.' 

"  But  the  tenant  was  ready  for  him. 
'  She's  got  neither  wings  nor  feathers,' 
he  said.  'Therefore,  as  ground  game, 
she's  mine.' 

"They  continued  their  argument,  and 
in  the  heat  of  it  a  revenue  officer,  ar- 
riving with  a  truck,  proceeded  to  put 
the  meteorite  aboard.  '  I  claim  her  for 
the  Government,'  he  said,  '  as  an  article 
introduced  into  the  country  without 
payment  of  duty.'" 
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Recollections  of  the  F&rm. 


I  recollect  the  good  old  farm,  the  scene  of 

boyhood  days; 
I  recollect  the  farmer  man  who'd  taken 

me  to  "  raise." 
I  recollect  at  4  a.  m.  he'd  get  me  out  of 

bed 

With  divers  thumps  and  sundry  clumps 
upon  my  frowsy  head. 

I  recollect  the  gentle  stock;  I  recollect 
e'en  now 

How  nice  it  is  to  scrub  a  horse  and  mani- 
cure a  cow. 

I  recollect  the  playful  bull  that  nearly 
every  morn 

Would  try  to  get  my  youthful  form  im- 
paled upon  a  horn. 

I  recollect  the  nice  fresh  eggs  —  the  ones 

we  didn't  get — 
Theories  that  into  town  they  shipped.  I 

taste  the  others  yet. 
Oh,  yes,  1  recollect  those  days  so  careless 

and  so  free; 
I  recollect  'em  now  and  then,  and  that's 

enough  for  me. 

—  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Short  Meter  Sermons. 

Endurance  is  the  fruit  of  endeavor. 
Hatred  always  hurts  the  hater  most 
of  all. 

Secret  sins  do  not  have  secret  con- 
sequences. 

It  takes  a  great  man  not  to  despise  a 
little  one. 

A  little  helpfulness  may  cover  a  lot 
of  heresy. 

Liberty  Is  an  opportunity  for  all  who 
realize  the  best. 

ijjva  measures  life  by  its  chances  to 
give  itself  away. 

People  who  are  in  the  swim  are  not 
going  against  the  tide. 

One  never  knows  a  man  any  better 
for  tearing  him  to  pieces. 

Too  many  are  willing  to  wash  the 
disciple's  feet  with  boiling  lye. 

The  recording  angel  knows  the  back 
alley  as  well  as  the  front  yard. 

All  the  great  work  in  the  world  is 
simply  doing  the  best  that  is  in  us. 

The  rooters  are  always  content  to  let 
the  other  fellows  do  the  digging. 

He  is  always  a  poor  man  who  knows 
no  more  in  life  than  making  money. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  the  one  day 
sprint  that  requires  the  seven -day 
snooze. 

There  are  a  million  ways  of  spelling 
love,  and  none  of  them  confined  to 
letters. 

He  who  cannot  put  his  soul  into  a 
necktie  seldom  has  any  heart  for  the 
needy. 

The  man  who  insists  that  business  is 
Only  business  is  apt  to  prove  that  re- 
ligion is  only  humbug. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  stick  to  what 
you  say,  but  remember  that  what  you 
say  is  very  likely  to  stick  to  you  for  a 
long  time. 


Attar  of  Roses. 


The  preparation  of  the  famous  attar 
of  roses,  according  to  the  Circle,  seems 
to  have  l)een  discovered  by  accident. 
From  India  we  get  the  tradition:  The 
favorite  Sultana  of  Sehanghir  caused  a 
bath  of  rose-water  to  be  prepared  for  her 
use.  The  burning  sun  of  India  wrought 
its  magic  upon  the  bath  prepared  in  the 
royal  garden,  and  soon  globules  of  oil 
were  found  floating  upon  the  fragraut 
water.  Deeming  the  bath  impure,  and 
attempting  to  skim  off  the  film,  the  at- 
tendants broke  the  globules,  and  at  once 
the  garden  was  filled  with  fragrance. 
The  finest  essence  is  not  gathered  from 
the  rarest  and  most  costly  flowers,  for 
the  fragrant  oil-glands  are  most  abund- 
ant in  the  petals  of  the  free-blooming, 
old,  common  kinds.  In  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania,  which  are  great  centres  for 
the  manufacture  of  attar  of  roses,  dam- 
ask roses  are  exclusively  used.  These 
are  gathered  at  dawn,  just  as  the  buds 
l>egin  to  unfold,  and  the  essence  is  dis- 
tilled from  them  before  the  sun  sets. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


The  Man  Who  Wins. 


The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  works — 
The  man  who  toils  while  the  next  man 
shirks; 

The  man  who  stands  in  his  deep  distress 
With  his  head  held  high  in  the  deadly 
press — 

Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 

The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  knows 
The  value  of  pain  and  the  worth  of  woes — 
Who  a  lesson  learns  from  the  man  who 
fails 

And  a  moral  finds  in  his  mournful  wails; 
Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 

The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  stays 
In  the  unsought  paths  and  the  rocky 
ways, 

And,  perhaps,  who  lingers,  now  and  then, 
To  help  some  failure  to  rise  again. 
Ah,  he  is  the  man  who  wins! 

— Baltimore  News. 


Chinese  Proverbs. 

There  is  no  permanent  feast  on  earth. 
A  bird  can  roost  but  on  one  branch. 
You  cannot  strip  two  skins  off  your 
cow. 

He  who  pursues  stags  regards  not 
hares. 

Early  perferment  makes  a  lazy 
genius. 

One  lash  to  a  good  horse ;  one  word 
to  a  wise  man. 

A  horse  can  drink  no  more  than  his 
fill  from  a  river. 

Those  who  cannot  sometimes  be  deal 
are  unfit  to  rule. 

The  gods  cannot  help  a  man  who 
loses  opportunities. 

The  error  of  one  moment  becomes  the 
sorrow  of  a  lifetime. 

Riches  come  better  after  poverty  than 
poverty  after  riches. 

To  win  a  cat  and  lose  a  cow.  (Conse- 
quences of  litigation.) 

Misfortunes  issue  out  where  disease 
enters  in — at  the  mouth. 

By  nature  all  men  are  alike,  but  by 
education  widely  different. 

Backbiting  goes  on  from  morning  till 
night,  but  be  wise  and  it  will  die. 

A  man's  words  are  like  an  arrow, 
straight  to  the  mark;  a  woman's  like  a 
broken  fan. 

Large  fowls  will  not  eat  small  grain. 
(Great  mandarins  are  not  content 
with  small  bribes.) 


After  Dinner. 


A  man  who  had  just  finished  a  com- 
fortable meal  at  a  restaurant  the  other 
day  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair  and 
rushed  out  of  the  building,  says  the  Tat- 
ler. 

4 '  Stop  him  !"  exclaimed  the  cashier. 
"That  fellow's  gone  off  without  pay- 
ing!" "  I'll  stop  him,"  said  a  deter- 
mined looking  man,  who  rose  up  hastily 
from  a  table  near  where  the  other  had 
sat.  "  He  took  my  gold-handled  um- 
brella. I'll  stop  him  and  I'll  bring  him 
back  with  a  policeman.  The  scoun- 
drel!" 

Without  a  moment's  pause  he  dashed 
out  of  the  house  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
conscienceless  villain.  And  the  cashier, 
a  cold,  hard,  unsympathetic  kind  of 
man,  has  begun  to  suspect  that  neither 
of  them  will  come  back. 


When  lint  and  dust  collect  in  the 
upper  edge  of  a  hem  on  a  garment 
which  comes  to  the  wash,  try  spreading 
it  out  and  rubbing  with  a  stiff  brush  on 
the  wrong  side.  It  acts  like  a  charm, 
and  is  much  easier  than  wearing  out 
the  material  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
move the  black  mark  by  use  of  the 
washboard. 


Wash  FABBIC8  may  have  their  color 
set  by  allowing  them  to  stand  in  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  and  water  before  going  into 
the  tub.  Wash  and  rinse  without  al- 
lowing to  stand.  For  pinks  and  blues 
and  delicate  colors  dry  in  the  shade. 
By  this  method  the  colors  are  kept 
bright  and  fresh. 


Courtship  After  Marriage. 


The  man  who  imagines  that  after 
marriage  his  wife  will  be  satisfied  to 
take  his  love  for  granted  does  not  know 
woman. 

Before  marriage  he  never  wearies  of 
reiterating  his  love.  The  woman  lives 
in  an  atmosphere  of  petting  and  praise, 
an  atmosphere  that  all  human  beings 
take  very  kindly  to. 

Then,  after  marriage,  he,  practical 
and  unsentimental,  would  like  to  settle 
into  a  life  of  routine,  where  love  is 
taken  for  granted. 

But  the  poor  little  wife  has  become 
used  to  being  made  much  of,  and  misses 
it  cruelly. 

She  does  not  expect  that  her  husband 
should  be  always  assuring  her  of  his 
undying  devotion,  of  course,  but  she 
would  like  him  to  go  back  just  once  in 
a  while  to  the  dear  old  days  of  courting. 

She  would  like  her  new  gown  to  be 
praised,  and  when  she  tires  herself  out 
in  getting  up  a  nice  dinner  she  would 
like  to  know  that  her  efforts  were 
appreciated. 

He  can  still  say  pretty  things  to  other 
girls  if  the  opportunity  arises,  so  why 
leave  out  the  girl  who  loves  him  best  of 
all? 

Not  many  of  us  have  the  happy  knack 
of  making  pretty,  loving  speeches  to  the 
ones  we  love,  and  yet  we  know  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  hear  them  ourselves. 

Sometimes,  when  it  is  too  late,  we 
feel  we  would  give  anything  on  earth 
to  be  able  to  tell  our  dear  ones  how 
much  we  loved  them. 


A  Poison  Oak  Remedy. 

Many  persons  are  deterred  from 
making  a  trip  to  the  mountains — or,  if 
they  go,  their  pleasure  is  interfered 
with — by  poison  oak.  It  is  curious  how 
differently  people  are  affected  by  this 
plant.  Some  are  poisoned  if  they  go 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  it,  while  others 
can  handle  it  with  impunity. 

There  has  been  published  several 
times  during  the  past  few  years  an 
absolute  preventive  for  poison  oak.  It 
may  be  well  to  republish  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  who  have  only  re- 
cently become  readers  of  this  depart- 
ment. It  was  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
Carl  Schwalbe.  He  made  a  study  of 
the  subject  and  found  that  the  plant  is 
poisonous  only  when  in  the  flowering 
stage.  At  this  time  little  spores,  when 
blown  off  by  the  wind,  enter  the  pores 
of  the  skin  when  they  are  open  from 
perspiration.  That  is  how  the  poison- 
ing happens.  This  is  the  simple  recipe: 
Dissolve  a  level  teaspoonful  of  concen- 
trated lye  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water. 
After  it  has  cooled,  bottle  it  for  use. 
Then,  whenever  you  are  going  where 
you  expect  to  encounter  poison  oak,  rub 
the  liquid  all  over  those  parts  of  the 
body  that  are  exposed.  Do  the  same  on 
returning  from  the  trip. 

'After  taking,'  all  you  can  do  is  to 
alleviate  the  pain.  Among  applications 
that  may  be  used,  externally,  are  borax, 
ichthyol  or  sugar  of  lead.  The  latter 
will  be  put  up  by  a  druggist,  if  you  tell 
him  what  it  is  for. — Los  Angeles  Times. 


Judge  Mclutire  of  Cambridge  once 
asked  a  young  offender  his  name.  The 
man  commenced:  "Sis,  sis,  sis,  sis, 
sis" —  "No  matter  about  your  first 
name,  what  is  your  second?"  "St, 
st,  st,  st,  st" —  and  the  culprit  struggled 
till  the  judge  interrupted,  saying, 
"Officer,  what  is  this  man's  name?" 
"  Sam  Stone,  yer  honor."  "And  what 
is  he  charged  with  ?  "  "  And  sure,  sir," 
replied  the  officer,  "I  should  say  he 
w  as  charged  with  sody  water." 


Lord  Bramwell,  a  notable  wit  of  the 
English  bench,  was  once  sitting  in  a 
rase  where  the  prisoner  was  accused  of 
shoplifting.  "  My  lord,  my  client  is 
not  a  common  thief,"  urged  the  barris- 
ter for  the  defense.  "  He  is  suffering 
from  kleptomania."  "That  is  exactly 
the  disea-e  1  am  here  to  cure,"  replied 
Lord  Bramwell,  blandly. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Fkyixg-Pans.  —  When  any  frying 
operation  is  finished,  remember  to  draw 
the  pan  of  fat  to  one  side  of  the  stove  at 
once,  to  prevent  it  from  burning. 
When  it  is  somewhat  cooler,  strain  the 
fat  through  a  sieve  into  the  basin  in 
which  it  is  usually  kept,  so  that,  it  will 
be  ready  for  use  again. 

Don'ts  in  the  Kitchen. — Don't 
stick  your  fork,  when  baking  a  roast, 
again  and  again  into  the  meat  and  so 
let  out  the  juice  and  flavor.  Don't 
flour  the  joint  at  all;  sprinkle  with  salt 
only.  Don't  boil  fish;  steam  it  by  plac- 
ing a  saucer  under  the  strainer  to  raise 
it  from  the  water.  Don't  buy  slices  of 
bacon;  steam  the  piece  for  one  hour, 
then  take  off  rind.  When  cold  cut  into 
slices. 

A  BBIGHT  Polish. — silver  spoons, 
as  well  as  patch  boxes,  vinaigrettes, 
and  other  small  silver  trinkets,  may  be 
easily  brightened  without  the  addition 
of  silver  powder  by  placing  them  in  an 
aluminum  receptacle  and  pouring  boil- 
ing water  over  them.  Polishing  should 
be  effected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  clean 
chamois  leather;  but  in  adopting  this 
treatment  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  silver  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  tarnished. 

Damaged  Lixex. — Table  linen  is 
best  mended  with  embroidery  cotton  of 
a  number  to  correspond  with  the 
quality  of  the  cloth.  Under  the  ragged 
edges  of  the  tear  tack  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper,  and  make  a  network  of  fine 
stitches  back  and  forth  over  its  edges, 
carrying  the  stitches  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  tear.  Thin  places  and 
breaks  in  linen  may  be  run  with  flax  or 
embroidery  floss,  and  towels  should  be 
mended  in  the  same  way. 

Waste  Paper. — It  is  often  difficult 
to  know  how  to  dispose  of  old  papers 
that  have  to  be  burnt,  as  they  are  liable 
to  set  the  chimney  on  fire  if  thrown  into 
the  grate  or  kitchen  stove.  The  best 
plan  to  adopt  is  to  roll  them  up  tightly, 
wind  round  with  wire,  and  place  them 
lengthwise  in  the  fire-grate.  The 
papers  will  then  consume  slowly  away 
like  a  log,  without  any  danger  of  flam- 
ing up,  and  the  wire  can  be  used  again 
and  again. 


A  New  Fudge. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  how  to  make 
the  best  fudge  you  ever  ate  in  your 
life?"  said  one  girl  to  another.  "If 
you  do,  try  this:  Make  chocolate  fudge 
in  the  usual  way — three  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  milk,  three  tablespoons  ground 
chocolate.  Cook  until  it  forms  into 
balls  when  '  tried  '  in  cold  water,  then 
add  a  lump  of  butter  and  a  teaspoon  of 
vanilla.  Beat  well,  and,  when  almost 
sugared,  pour  it  over  marshmallows 
that  have  been  warmed,  not  toasted,  in 
the  oven.  It  makes  the  most  delicious 
fudge  you  ever  tasted." 


Chaff. 


"  You  will  marry  a  rich  and  beauti- 
ful blonde,"  said  a  fortune  teller,  "and 
become  the  father  of  a  large  family." 

"Then  I'll  have  a  long  time  to  wait," 
said  the  young  man  with  a  half  sigh. 
"  I  married  a  rich,  but  homely  brunette, 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  she  looks 
good  for  50  years  yet." 

The  truth  of  the  following  is  assured. 
Little  Stevie  was  on  the  street  playing 
with  his  companions  when  he  overheard 
one  of  them  speaking  of  an  Ireland 
descendant  as  a  Paddy.  On  his  return 
home  he  repeated  it  to  his  mother. 
"  My  son,"  she  said,  "that  was  not  a 
nice  way  to  speak  of  him.  It  was  only 
a  nickname.  Some  one  might  call  you 
a  Yankee."  "A  Yankee,  mamma," 
said  Stevie,  with  astonishment,  "why, 
I  thought  I  was  a  Unitarian  !" 

"  Have  you  ever  traveled  in  a  sleep- 
ing car,  Uncle  Jasper?" 

"  Yes,  once  !    But  I  didn't  sleep  any." 

"  What  was  the  trouble?" 

"  You  see,  I'd  just  greased  my  boots, 
and  I'd  heard  tell  about  them  porters 
always  takin'  people's  shoes  out  and 
hlackin'  'em,  so  I  had  to  keep  awake 
all  night  so  he  wouldn't  git  a  hold  of 
mine,  fer  I  knew  if  he  done  it  he'd  want 
extra  on  account  of  the  hard  job. 
Blamed  If  I  can  see  why  the  company 
allows  them  kind  of  things  to  go  on." 


Always  the  Politeness. 

A  woman  was  not  long  ago  watching 
a  workman  as  he  put  up  new  window 
fixtures  in  her  house. 

"Don't  you  think  that  you  have 
placed  those  fixtures  too  high?"  asked 
she,  having  reference  to  the  curtain 
rolls  last  put  in  place. 

The  workman,  a  stolid  German,  made 
no  reply,  but  continued  to  adjust  the  fix- 
tures. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  my  question,"  de- 
manded the  lady  of  the  house.  "  How 
dare  you  be  so  rude  !" 

Whereupon  the  German  gulped  con- 
vulsively, and  then  replied  in  the  gen- 
tlest of  voices: 

"I  haf  my  mouth  full  of  schrews, 
und  I  could  not  spheak  till  I  svallow 
some !" 


A  Wife's  Thanks. 


An  affectionate  husband  recently  pre- 
sented his  better  half  with  a  handsome 
lamp  on  her  birthday.  He  was  flattered 
when  she  told  him  that  she  intended  to 
give  it  his  name,  until  he  asked  her  her 
reason  for  so  doing.  "  Well,"  she  said, 
"you  know,  dear,  that  it  has  a  good 
deal  of  brass  about  it;  it  is  real  hand- 
some to  look  at;  it  requires  a  good  deal 
of  attention;  it  is  remarkably  brilliant; 
it  is  sometimes  unsteady  on  its  feet,  lia- 
ble to  explode  when  only  half  full,  flares 
up  occasionally,  is  always  out  about  bed- 
time, and  it  is  bound  to  smoke." 
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The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  is  the 
cream  of  cream  separators— the  picK 
oTTEewbole  bunch.  SiiupIv  ran  w:iist 
low,  you  can  All  it  with  one  naml. S]l 
trivirs  i'n<-lnse<l,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
,  ~cli-..ilinv--no  oil  holes,  no  bother— 
needs  onlv  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week-uses  same  oil  over  ana 
over.  Ha*  twice  the  aklnimlmr  force 
of  any  other  separator— smna  twice  aa 

cleaii.  Holds  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming. 


Bowl  so  simple  yon  can  wash  it  in  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others- 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hun^  from  a 
single  frictionless  ball  beannK-runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
onlv  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  It's 
mooerS!  ucnera  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant- 
age to  you  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty. 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-131 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  "Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


The  Dairy. 


How  the  Water  Gets  Into  Cream- 
ery Butter. 

Mr.  A.  Jensen  of  Eureka,  Humboldt 
county,  a  prominent  creameryman, 
gives  the  Pacific-Dairy  Review  his 
ideas  about  the  excess  of  water  in 
creamery  butter  which  is  bringing 
creamery  owners  into  an  issue  with  the 
Revenue  officials,  described  on  page  69of 
the  Pacific  Ri  kai,  Pkkss  of  July  27. 
This  issue  arises  when  the  establish- 
ment is  caught  by  the  revenue  officials 
having  more  than  16 in  the  butter. 
From  Mr.  Jensen's  standpoint  as  a 
manufacturer  of  butter,  he  considers 
the  present  activity  on  liehalf  of  the 
revenue  department  a  salvation  t<i  the 
dairy  business,  and  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  how  it  all 
came  about: 

Prior  to  11»02  over-loading  butter  with 
water  was  seldom  heard  of,  but  gradu- 
ally some  creamery  operators  came  in 
possession  of  knowledge  to  increase 
their  overchurn  by  incorporating  more 
water.  This  was  the  year  that  the 
oleomargarine  law  was  revised,  also  the 
renovated  butter  law,  and  as  a  supple- 
ment to  these  two  laws  the  maximum 
of  W)?r  moisture  was  passed  on  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department. 

As  early  as  19(18  there  were  prose- 
cutions by  the  revenue  department  on 
the  water  content  of  butter,  especially  in 
Chicago,  but  it  was  not  generally  known 
that  the  revenue  department  had  car- 
ried on  any  prosecutions,  hence  the 
following  year,  l'.IOl,  it  became  almost  a 
universal  practice  among  the  large 
Eastern  creameries,  as  well  as  many 
small  ones,  to  incorporate  as  much 
water  into  the  butter  as  it  would  carry 
regardless  of  quality.  The  compara- 
tively small  loss  through  weak  body 
was  many  times  off-set  by  receiving 
butter  prices  for  from  1  to  15<&  excess 
water.  This  same  year  the  English 
Government  confiscated  large  shipments 
of  American  butter,  which  was  found 
to  run  as  tii^li  as  22  yi.  The  English 
butter  merchants  henceforth  demanded 


a  guarantee  a-  to  the  water  content  <>f 
the  butter  before  allowing  it  to  be 
placed  in  their  warehouses.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  all  European  countries 
have  a  moisture  standard  for  butter  of 
\<ofc.  While  this  agitation  was  not 
generally  known,  some  of  our  dairy 
schools  commenced  experimenting  as  to 
how  to  control,  or  rather  increase,  the 
water  in  butter.  These  experiments 
were  confined  principally  to  the  Ames 
Dairy  School,  of  Ames,  Iowa. 

During  the  winter  of  I #04  and  1905, 
also  1906  and  1907,  the  Ames  Dairy 
School  gave  special  instructions  to  stu- 
dents how  to  increase  the  yield  of  butter, 
dairy  students  arriving  from  all  over 
the  country,  including  California,  to 
obtain  this  valuable  knowledge.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period  buttermakers  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  yield  making  would 
guarantee  their  employers  any  per  cent, 
from  15  to  35,  over-churn. 

It  is  stated  that  the  officials  of  the 
Government  are  slow  but  sure,  which 
was  the  case  with  the  water  content  in 
butter,  and  gradually  the  revenue  de- 
partment began  investigations  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  warning  to  every 
creamery  visited.  From  information  at 
hand  the  findings  of  the  inspectors  are 
varied  and  astonishing.  Butter  with 
water  content  ranging  from  10  to  .'15;, 
has  been  found  in  our  State.  The  guilty 
creameries  in  all  cases  were  given  a 
chance  to  compromise,  dejiending  on 
how  much  butter  bad  been  adulterated. 

Looking  at  the  dairy  situation  from  a 
business  standpoint,  nothing  of  greati  r 
value  ever  happened  than  when  the 
revenue  people  stepped  in  and  put  a 
stop  to  adulteration  of  butter.  How 
t  an  consumers  be  expected  to  pay  the 
present  extreme  values  in  butter  for 
something  containing  35$  of  water? 

1  can  refer  to  a  book  giving  many 
thousands  analysis  as  to  water  content 
in  butter.  This  work  was  carried  out 
in  the  Continental  Creamery  company's 
plant  by  C.  E.  Cray  while  the  w  riter 
was  superintendent  of  that  factory. 
While  the  results  were  varied,  not  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  ever  reached  16  at 
that  time.  The  average  would  run 
from  13  to  15$,  which  was  absolutely 
in  conformity  with  modern  butter 
making. 

1  wish  to  state  further  that  the  pre- 
tense of  accident  does  not  shield  the 
buttermaker  when  caught  with  too 
much  water  in  his  butter.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  obtain  W>c/C  without 
deviating  from  the  standard  butter- 
making  method.  The  most  common 
method  used  to  increase  churn  yield  is 
that  obtained  from  Prof.  McKay's  bulle- 
tin, gotten  out,  1  believe,  in  1904,  when 
by  using  warm  wash  water,  say  from 
70  to  80°,  the  butter  granules  were 
made  to  absorb  abnormal  quantities  of 
water. 

1  would  like  to  warn  the  creameries 
using  moisture  tests  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  under-read  than  to  over-read. 

The  writer  had  a  personal  conversa- 
tion with  Prof.  C.  E.  Gray,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture w  hile  East,  as  to  w  hy  less  water 
content  showed  with  the  (iray  test  than 
by  the  evaporation  method.  Prof,  (iray 
informed  me  that  this  might  be  due  to 
inaccurate  glassw  are  and  to  much  haste 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  in  making 
the  test,  but  principally  due  to  impure 
amyl  reagents,  Prof,  (iray  claiming 
that  much  of  this  chemical  manufac- 
tured had  water  absorbing  properties 
and  thereby  affecting  the  test.  The 
writer  has  found  In  some  cases  over  1  fo 
difference  between  the  (iray  and  the 
evaporative  test. 


Holstein-Friesian  Transfers. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
sends  us  the  following  record  of  trans- 
fers of  registered  Holstein-Eriesians  in 
in  California: 

Cow  s.— Aafke  19th,  Aaggie  Starlight 
2d,  Fidessa  Wayne  of  Riverside,  Erank- 
ie  of  Riverside,  Manor  Princess  of  Riv- 
erside, Miranda  of  Riverside,  Riverside 
Josie,  Riverside  Komdyke  Queen,  Riv- 
erside Raniona,  Ruda  Princess  2d,  Ruda 


IT 


LEAVES  NOTHING 
FOR  ME 


If  the  Monitor  Drill  did 

not  have  another  single  advan- 
tage over  other  drills,  the  tact  that  it 
covers  every  kernel  it  sows  would  make  it  a  prof- 
itable machine  for  the  farmer  to  own.  It's  a  "bird  starrer."   But  that's  only  oae 

of  its  many  tfood  feature's— fact  is. 

The  Monitor  Drill 

is  an  improvement  all  over— it's  a  seed-saver,  and 
the  farmer  outrlit  to  investigate  it  thoroughly  before  he 
buys.    Its  Improved  Force  Feed  has  the  greatest  range 
of  any  feed  device  in  existence.   The  Monitor  Drill  suc- 
cessfully and  accurately  sows  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
rice.  Max,  alfalfa,  and  with  special  attachments  it  is  quickly 
equipped  to  sow  all  sorts  of  grass  seed.  You'll  want  to 
know  about  its  good  features,  all  fully  described  in  Cata- 
log No.  55.   Write  for  it  today— it's  free. 

MONITOR  DRILL  COMPANY, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will    interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you  a   Beautiful    Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy     and    name    of  separator 
you   are  now    using,  if   any  :    :    :  ; 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices.  DR  UMM  and 
SACRAMENTO  STS. 

San  Francisco 
107  First  St.      123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angele 
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Print  ess  ol  Riverside,  Sultana  Arcturas 

2d,  (lias.  I).  Pier.c  to  C.  N.  Whit  re 

Co.,  Ceres.  Eva  of  Riverside,  Waka- 
lona  De  Kol  2d,  Zwart  5th,  (  has.  D. 
Pierce  to  C.  N.  Whitmore,  Ceres. 
Heather  Bell  De  Kol,  Est.  Oaro  Mitch- 
ell to  R.  E.  (iuerin,  Yisalia.  Minne- 
haha Netherland,  Est.  Ozro  Mitchell  to 
R.  F.  (iuerin,  Yisalia. 

BriJ.s. — Del  Monte  Netherland,  Est. 
Ozro  Mitchell  to  Walter  Mitchell,  Yisa- 
lia. Prince  Soko  De  Kol,  Est.  I  )/.ro 
Mitchell  to  E.  C.  Jones,  Yisalia.  Yisa- 
lia Ben  Lomond,  Est.  Ozro  Mitchell  to 
Arthur  (J.  Mitchell,  Yisalia. 


Color  in  Butter. 

(I)lgest  of  address  delivered  by  H.  M.  Wash- 
burn, State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for 
Missouri,  before  the  National  Convention  of  Pure 
Food  Workers,  .Jamestown  E£x position.) 

So  long  as  the  use  of  any  artificial 
color  is  permitted  in  any  of  our  foods, 
butter  should,  and  will  continue,  to  be 
colored,  during  that  portion  of  the  year 
when  without  color  the  hutter  would 
not  look  like  hutter.  Not  for  the  sake 
of  deception  is  this  done,  hut  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  during  spring  and 
early  summer,  the  natural  season  for  the 
giving  of  milk,  the  868800  during  which 
practically  all  of  the  butter  a  few  years 
ago  was  made.  During  this  season  hut- 
ter is  naturally  yellow.  From  time  im- 
memorial butter  has  been  yellow.  The 
people  still  demand  yellow  butter. 
When  the  cows  were  developed  to  give 
milk  through  the  winter  season  they 
became,  to  that  extent,  artificial  crea- 
tures. During  this  portion  of  the  year 
they  produce  a  butter  with  an  artificial 
(almost  white)  color.  It  is  during  this 
season  that  coloring  is  necessary  that 
the  butter  may  have  a  natural  color. 

Imitation  butter,  oleomargarine,  is 
colored  for  the  sole  purpose  Of  making  it 
look  like  something  which  it  is  not.  It 
i.i  only  when  oleomargarine  looks  like 
butter  that  it  can  be  sold  to  the  unsus- 
pecting consumer  as  butter,  which  is  the 
rase  with  about  £25,000  worth  every 
month  in  the  city  of  St.  Ixiuis,  Mis- 
souri. 

Putter  is  colored  that  it  may  look  like 
butter  all  the  year  around.  Likewise 
oleomargarine  is  colored  that  it  may 
look  like  butter  all  the  year  around. 
<  )ne  is  honest  and  the  other  is  dishonest. 

When  all  the  coloring  is  prohibited 
from  all  foodstuffs  the  dairymen  will 


cease  coloring.  They  do  not  ask  special 
favors,  hut  they  do  demand  that  dishon- 
est competition  cease. 


A  Large  California  Dairy  Ranch. 

A  correspondent  of  Hoard's  Dairyman 
recently  made  a  trip  by  stage  across 
Mendocino  county,  and  the  following  is 
a  piece  of  the  gossip  which  he  gathered 
from  the  stagedri ver: 

On  this  drive  of  <>0  miles  a  portion  of 
the  highway  passes  through  some  very 
large  ranches.  In  one  place  a  county 
road  traversed  every  day  by  stage 
coaches  extends  for  eleven  miles  through 
a  single  ranch.  There  are  no  highway 
fences  maintained  on  the  ranch  anil  nu- 
merous gates  have  to  be  opened  and 
shut  as  one  progresses. 

This  ranch  rents  for  $5, 000  a  year  and 
maintains  about  700  head  of  stock  on  its 
1,000  acres.  Of  this  number  206  head 
are  dairy  cows,  the  remainder  beef  cat- 
tle, the  two  lieing  kept  entirely  separate 
and  occupying  different  parts  of  the 
ranch. 

A  creamery  on  the  place  is  ojK-rated 
in  making  the  butter.  It  is  stated  that 
last  year  this  ranch  made  a  profit  of 
17,000  for  the  lessee.  While  the  bulk  of 
it  is  in  permanent  pasture,  comprising 
foothill  land  and  interlying  canyon, 
there  is  considerable  tillable  land  also, 
and  quantities  of  hay  are  grown.  Some 
of  this  is  sold  and  the  balance  fed  to  the 
dairy  stock  in  the  dry  season  now  Itegin- 
ning.  The  beef  stock  runs  to  pasture 
the  year  around  and  receive  nothing 
whatever  in  addition.  As  to  breed,  the 
sj>ecimeii  si-en  in  driving  through  the 
ranch  appeared  to  be  a  fairly  good  type 
of  Jersey  grades  with  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  animals  showing  no  particular 
blood.  1  understand  the  proprietors 
have  some  thorough  bred  Jerseys.  The 
cows  are  rounded  up  at  night  by  men  on 
horses,  accompanied  by  shepherd  dogs, 
who  render  efficient  assistance  in  tliis 
direction.  The  cows  are  belled,  not  all, 
of  course,  but  a  sufficient  number  to  en- 
able the  different  animals  to  be  located 
by  that  means.  The  land  comprising 
this  ranch  is  said  to  have  changed  hands 
recently,  the  price  being  980,000,  or  $20 
per  acre  for  the  whole.  This  informa- 
tion was  proffered  by  our  driver,  who 
very  kindly  enlightened  his  passengers 
upon  matters  of  interest  along  the  way. 
This  ranch  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
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is  the  most  important  element  in  a  fertilizer  whose  object  is 
to  increase  the  grain  crop. 

It  is  wise  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  ample  Potash  in  the 
fertilizer  you  use. 

Rather  than  risk  an  undcr-supply,  mix  Muriate  or  Sulphate  of 
Potash  liberally  with  your  fertilizer  before  applying  to  the  soil. 

We  send  free  our  txx>ks  on  Profitable  Farming.  Books  that  should  be  in 
.  the  library  of  every  farmer  who  is  trying  to  get  the  biggest  returns  from  his  farm. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Building,  Chicago  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Address  office  nearest  you. 
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CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  E.  i.  WICKSON, 


A  MANUAL  OF  I'RAITH'E  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE! BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  BACH  i  >N 

Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
Vegetable  Growing  in  (  aliforriia 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
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Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
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the  Pacific,  its  broad  acres  extending 
down  to  the  very  water's  edge  for  the 
entire  eleven  miles. 

Leaving  this  ranch  we  immediately 
entered  another  large  one,  although  not 
so  extensive  as  the  one  just  described. 
Here,  also,  dairying  is  practiced,  and 
we  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  horse- 
man, who  was  literally  a  cowboy,  if  not 
so  picturesquely  accoutered  as  the  typi- 
cal personage,  with  his  dogs,  engaged  in 
rounding  the  cows  into  the  corral  for  the 
evening's  milking.  On  both  these  ranch- 
es the  animals  are  turned  into  an  en- 
closed pasture  field  for  the  night,  being 
given  greater  liberty  on  the  range  dur- 
ing the  day. 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


Sheep  for  the  Range. 

Professor  B.  C.  Buffum,  formerly  of 
the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station, 
gives  the  Field  and  Farm  the  following 
opinions  upon  how  to  get  the  best  sheep 
for  the  range  : 

An  ideal  type  of  sheep  does  not  now 
exist  on  our  ranges,  but  the  possibility 
of  producing  a  breed  which  approaches 
it  makes  its  attempt  in  an  original  man- 
ner of  vast  importance.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  such  a  breed  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  breeding  carried  on  by  prac- 
tical sheepmen.  It  is  also  impossible  to 
produce  it  in  the  pastures  and  barns  of 
the  East.  The  breeding  and  selection 
must  be  done  on  the  open  range  where 
the  sheep  are  subject  to  the  influence  of 
range  environments  and  here  the  work 
must  be  under  complete  control,  in 
charge  of  men  capable  of  judging  and 
selecting,  and  carried  on  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  insure  results.  I 
believe  the  larger  number  of  animals 
used,  more  certain  can  be  the  type 
wanted  to  be  produced.  Animals  as 
near  the  desired  type  as  possible  to  ob- 
tain should  be  selected  and  crossed 
within  the  breed  to  pure  bred  sires.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  to  produce  the  im- 
provements sought  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  do  crossing  outside  the  breed. 
There  are  so  many  types  of  fine  wool 
;iheep,  all  Merinos,  that  selection  for 
crossing  within  the  breed  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  produce  the  type 
desired.  Some  improvement  has  al- 
ready come  about  on  our  ranges  by  the 
use  of  large  bodies,  deep-wooled  Ram- 
bouillets  of  more  pronounced  mutton 
type,  along  with  judicious  use  of  the 
Delaine  to  increase  fineness  of  wool. 
Some  of  the  California  Rambouillets 
seem  especially  good  in  size  and  some 
of  the  Von  Homeyers  and  Franco- 
American  Merinos  are  good  in  their 
wool  covering.  However,  the  wool  on 
their  face  stop  the  improvement  in  grad- 
ing with  them  by  some  of  our  large 
range  men  at  about  seven  pounds  of 
wool  to  the  head  because  of  the  blind- 
ness which  occurs  with  the  heavier 
wooled  sheep.  Some  of  our  best  sheep- 
men think  they  can  well  afford  to  run 
the  sheep  through  a  chute  two  or  three 
times  during  the  winter  and  shear  the 
wool  from  around  the  eyes  and  also 
supply  their  herders  with  pocket  scis- 
sors with  which  to  treat  blindness  on 
the  range.  Enough  has  already  been 
done  by  our  sheepmen  to  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  rapidity  with  which  im- 
portant improvement  may  be  made  by 
crossing  and  selection.  There  is  al- 
ready material,  widely  scattered,  it  is 
true,  but  still  available,  from  which  in- 
dividual selections  could  be  made.  A 
breeding  fiock  selected  in  this  manner 
would  give  a  sound  basis  upon  which 
to  begin  systematic  breeding  for  a  typi- 
cal pure  breed  of  range  sheep. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NA1LLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Or  s,  825;  Uullion  and  C'hlorlnatlou 
Assay,  8^5  Blowpipe  Assay, 810.  Full  Course  ol 
Assaying.  Established  In  18H4.  Send  for  circular. 


The  Veterinarian. 


The  Texas  Fever  Quarantine  Line. 

Two  proclamations  have  been  issued 
concerning  the  movement  of  the  Texas 
fever  quarantine  line  in  this  State  so  as 
to  free  several  more  counties  from  re- 
striction in  movements  of  cattle. 

The  National  Proclamation. — 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson, 
on  July  Uth  issued  an  amendment  to 
the  quarantine  rule  relating  to  Texas 
fever  in  California  that  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  cattle  owners  over  a  great 
part  of  the  State.  Under  the  new  rule, 
which  takes  effect  August,  several  more 
counties  have  been  placed  above  the 
line,  the  line  starts  at  the  Pacific  Ocean 
where  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Monterey 
counties  join.  It  then  extends  eastward 
along  the  northern  lines  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  and  Kern  counties  to  the  Sierra 
mountains.  It  places  Monterey,  Kings, 
Fresno,  Tulare,  and  several  other 
counties  above  the  line,  and  leaves  Kern 
as  the  only  valley  county  in  the  quar- 
ant  ne,  which  means  that  the  cattle- 
men in  all  counties  north  of  the  line  can 
ship  cattle  to  the  north  without  any 
restriction.  Formerly  the  quarantine 
phued  all  of  California  below  the  Texas 
fever  quarantine  line,  but  by  cleaning 
out  the  infected  districts,  it  has  been 
moved  further  south  each  few  years. 

A  strong  effort  will  now  be  made  to 
clean  out  Kern  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
counties  in  order  that  all  of  the  State 
north  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains  may 
be  free  from  restriction  in  regard  to 
cattle  shipments.  The  work  of  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  restricting  the  area 
under  quarantine  has  been  remarkably 
successful,  and  it  is  hoped  that  parts  of 
the  State  south  of  the  Tehachapi  may 
be  relieved  from  the  quarantine.  The 
purpose  of  the  quarantine  is  to  prevent 
cattle  from  the  warm  regions,  which 
are  immune  to  Texas  fever,  from  taking 
the  fever  carrying  ticks  among  north- 
ern cattle  which  are  susceptible  to  the 
disease.  During  the  winter  the  ticks 
are  killed  in  the  north,  but  not  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  this  accounts  for 
fixing  the  quarantine. 

The  State  Proclaim ai  ion. — By  a 
proclamation  issued  by  State  Veteri- 
narian Dr.  Charles  Keane,  and  counter- 
signed by  Governor  Gillett,  all  of 
Kings,  Tulare,  and  Kern  counties,  and 
all  that  part  of  San  Bernardino  county 
east  of  the  Kith  meridian,  west  longi- 
tude, has  been  taken  out  of  the  quaran- 
tine limits  for  the  Texas  tick,  and  that 
part  west  of  the  Kith  meridiau,  and  all 
of  Los  Angeles  county,  has  been  placed 
in  the  provisional  quarantine  area. 

This  now  brings  the  quarantine  line 
to  the  boundaries  of  Los  Angeles 
county,  leaving  only  four  counties — San 
Diego,  Orange,  Riverside,  and  Ven- 
tura— in  which  the  cattle  are  in  strict 
quarantine,  and  the  Sacramento  Union 
says  the  four  remaining  counties  in  the 
strict  quarantine  area  will  probably  be 
released  and  placed  in  the  provisional 
area  next  February. 

The  Texas  fever  has  been  under  con- 
trol for  a  year  past,  but  it  thrives  on  a 
few  isolated  ranches,  and  the  State  Vet- 
erinarian will  use  every  precaution  to 
keep  down  the  spread  of  the  dreaded 
disease.  Rules  and  regulations  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  State  Veteri- 
narian for  the  shipment  of  .cattle  from 
the  provisional  area  to  other  parts  of 
the  State.  These  rules  are  strict,  and 
are  as  binding  on  the  transportation 
companies  as  on  the  cattlemen. 

Several  years  ago  the  entire  State  was 
quarantined  with  the  Texas  fever.  Cat- 
tle shipped  into  California  from  Arizona 
and  Texas  were  infested  with  the  ticks, 
and  the  destructive  fever  spread  quickly 
to  almost  all  of  the  cattle  ranges  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Thousands 
of  head  of  cattle  died,  but  maintaining 
strict  quarantines  over  the  infected  dis- 
tricts, and  disallowing  the  shipment  of 
cattle  from  either  Texas  or  Arizona  has 
finally  reduced  the  loss  from  many 
thousands  a  year  to  almost  nothing. 


The  Field. 


The  Mattock  in  Land  Clearing. 

Bill  Hill  of  Washington  gives  the  Pa- 
cific Homestead  his  idea  of  the  form  and 
uses  of  the  mattock,  which  is  very  in- 
teresting: Much  clearing  is  being  done, 
and  whether  by  slashing,  burning,  or 
blasting,  the  humble  mattock  comes  in 
for  its  share  of  the  work. 

A  mattock  loose  on  its  handle  de- 
serves at  least  passing  notice,  if  not 
profanity — and  usually  gets  both;  but, 
so  long  as  it  must  be  removed  from  that 
handle  whenever  ground,  the  looseness 
at  least  can  hardly  be  avoided. 

Its  inventor  evidently  patterned  the 
bit  of  the  '  hoe '  end  after  that  of  the 
adze,  while  the  two  tools  are  not  at  all 
alike  in  purpose,  swing  or  action.  When 
I  bought  a  new  one  a  year  ago  I  fitted 
it  as  carefully  to  the  handle  as  if  it  was 
a  chopping  ax,  after  I  had  a  blacksmith 
to  change  the  bevel  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bit  on  the  '  hoe '  end,  and  have 
since  ground  with  handle  left  in  and 
held  vertically  and  stone  running  from 
me.  The  handle  has  not  worked  loose 
in  that  time  in  summer  heat  or  winter 
rain,  and  I  would  as  soon  think  of  tak- 
ing my  double-bit  ax  off  the  handle  to 
grind,  and  I  would  as  soon  think  of  fil- 
ing my  garden  hose  on  the  inside  as  to 
grind  an  adze  bevel  on  my  mattock  or 
grub-hoe  again. 

And  then  in  light  grubbing  one  can 
use  the  1  hoe'  end  of  the  mattock  almost 
entirely  for  root  cutting;  and  a  few  min- 
utes with  chisel  and  mallet  on  roots  of 
all  angles  taught  me  that  one  could 
strike  a  third  more  effective  blow  with 
the  changed  bit  than  with  the  adze 
bevel.  The  extreme  end  of  the  handle 
tends  to  draw  up  instead  of  down  when 
the  edge  enters  the  root;  that's  the 
principal   reason  why.    And  for  the 


same  reason  there  is  not  so  much  jar  on 
the  holding  wrist. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  have  learned  that 
one  can  move  more  and  easier  clay  or 
other  sticky  or  coarse  dirt  with  mattock 
and  six-tined  potato  fork  than  with  pick 
and  shovel.  One  does  not  need  a  '  pad 
die,'  and  the  fork  is  lighter  both  going 
and  coming  than  the  shovel.  That's 
why.  Simply  blunt  and  lined  the  ends 
of  tines  a  little  by  filing  a  quarter  inch 
or  so. 


State  Fair  Notes. 

Secretary  Filcher,  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  believes  in  side  attrac- 
tions at  the  State  Fair,  and  is  planning 
for  quite  a  number  of  them  at  the  Sep- 
tember show.  He  has  got  the  commit- 
tee on  amusements  to  consent  to  put  on 
a  ten-mile  relay  race,  and  what  he  calls 
a  "California  Mule  Race."  The  mules 
are  driven  to  sulkies  one  mile;  the  first 
quarter  they  must  walk,  the  next  two 
quarters  they  must  trot,  and  the  last 
quarter  they  are  allowed  to  go  any  way 
to  get  there. 

The  practical  road-making  exhibition 
at  the  coming  State  Fair,  under  the 
direction  of  State  Engineer  Ellery,  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  best  things  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  has  ever 
done,  and  from  the  number  of  inquiries 
that  supervisors  and  others  are  making 
about  it,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  will 
attract  a  host  of  spectators. 

The  arrangements  to  have  an  auction 
sale  of  blooded  live  stock  at  the  close  of 
the  State  Fair  is  very  popular  with  the 
breeders,  and  will  doubtless  prove  an 
attraction  to  buyers. 


"  What  instrument  do  you  suppose 
Tesla  talks  through  in  addressing 
Mars?" 

"  Same  old  thing." 

"  What  d'ye  mean?" 

"  His  hat." 
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Soft  Harness 

Vou  can  make  your  har- 
ness as  soft  as  a  glove  and 
as  tough  as  wire  by  using 
Eureka  Harness  Oil.  Vou 
can  lengthen  its  life— make 
it  last  twice  as  long  as  It 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Inakes  old  harness  like  new. 
Made  of  pure,  heavy-bodied 
oil.  especially  prepared  to 
withstand  all  weathers. 

For  all  axle  troubles  use 
Boston  Coach  Axle  OIL 
:  ttur  and  moreecouomical 
than  castor  oil.  Will  not 
gum  or  corrode.  Lasting, 
reliable,  satisfactory. 
Highest  Award,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE— ALL  SIZES 

Made  by  Standard  oil  Co. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

JKKSKYS,  HOI.STKINS,  AND  DIRHAMS, 
Bred  especially  for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Wra.  Mies  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

KOK  HALE— Jersey  Hull,:!  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  Etrst- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Mux  321.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.   C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  t  al.  Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BARGAIN'S  in  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns— Hens  and  Pullets. 

HENRY  SUTTON, 
R.  D.  1,  Box  91  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks.  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECEMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  Cll  INA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Win. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1K76. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep,  'f  hos.  Walte,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

UEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637   Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 
GREAT  BARGAINS  IN 

Registered  Holslein  Bulls 

Grandly  Bred,  One  and  Two  Years  Old,  Sell- 
ing at  $100  Each.  Write  for  full  particulars 
Why  use  Inferior  sires  when  you  can  purchase 
first-class  ones  at  the  above  prices? 

PIERCE  LAND  .'.  STOCK  CO. 
Rough  and   Ready   Island,  Riverside  Ranch, 
Phone  Suburban  ill,  P.  o.  Box  328,  Stockton,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  20  Trios  at 
S7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Imporfer  and  Breeders  of  ill  Varieties  of  Land  and  Wafer 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  E. 


Coal  Mining  in  California. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  through  EL  W. 
I'arker,  fuel  expert,  reports  that  the  total  production  of 
coal  in  California  in  1906  was  25,2i»0  short  tons,  having  a 
spot  value  of  $00, 7 10. 

The  large  and  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of 
IH'troleum  in  California,  which  has  grown  from  4, 1 .  IM 
bbl.  in  1000,  to  ."S."l,008,508  bbl.  in  1006,  and  the  use  of 
this  product  as  fuel  in  locomotives  and  in  factories  in  the 
State  has  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  operations  at 
several  of  the  lignite-producing  properties,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  returns  for  1006  show  a  decline  in  production 
from  77,050  short  tons  in  1005  to  25,200  tons  in  1006,  a 
decrease  of  51,760  tons,  or  67.5  ^ .  The  decrease  in 
value  is  in  even  greater  proportion — from  $."{82,725  to 
$60,710— a  loss  of  $822,015,  orsl', ;  but  this  apparently 
large  decrease  in  value  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1905, 
as  in  1904,  the  value  of  tin;  product  was  seemingly  large 
because  the  price  of  briquetted  fuel  at  Stockton  was 
based  on  the  manufactured  product  and  not  on  the  raw 
fuel. 

The  plant  at  Stockton  was  burned  in  the  fall  of 
1005  and  has  not  been  rebuilt.  The  value  in  1906  is  for 
the  raw  fuel  only,  as  the  briquetting  plants  of"  the  West- 
ern Fuel  Co.  at  Oakland,  and  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Mining  Co.  at  Antioch,  were  operated  on  screening  from 
the  coal  yards  in  San  Francisco,  and  not  from  raw  coal 
mined  in  the  State. 

A  new  briquetting  plant  that  is  now  being  erected  at 
Stege  by  the  United  States  Briquetting  Co.  is  designed 
to  combine  peat  with  heavy  California  oil.  The  sample 
briquettes  heretofore  made  are  composed  of  50^  peat  and 
50%  crude  oil,  and  are  intended  for  use  as  domestic  fuel. 
The  briquetting  plant  of  the  Ajax  Coal  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  is  mentioned  in  the  report  tor  1905,  was 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  and  lire  of  April,  1006,  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt. 

The  coal  produced  in  California  is  lignitic  or  sub- 
bituminous  and  is  mined  in  a  number  of  widely  separated 
fields.  The  chief  mines  are  in  the  Mount  Diablo  field,  in 
Contra  Costa  county,  and  the  Corral  Hollow  field,  in 
Alameda  county,  but  small  amounts  are  mined  in  Kern, 
Monterey,  Riverside,  and  Siskiyou  counties.  Two  other 
areas  which  have  produced  small  amounts  of  coal  are  the 
lone  field,  in  Amador,  and  a  small  area  near  Flsinore, 
in  Riverside  county.  Butte,  Del  Norte,  <  )range,  Fresno, 
San  Diego,  and  other  counties  have  also  produced  small 
amounts,  and  some  prospecting  has  been  done  in  Fresno, 
Mendocino,  Placer,  Orange,  and  Trinity  counties,  but 
little  encouragement  is  held  out  for  any  extensive  devel- 
opment outside  of  the  two  fields  now  exploited. 

The  records  of  the  State  Mining  Bureau  of  California 
show  a  production  of  coal  in  the  State  as  early  as  1861. 
It  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  15  coal-producing  States. 
In  the  late  sixties  and  seventies  the  annual  production  of 
California  exceeded  100,0011  tons,  and  reached  a  maxi- 
mum of  2.17,000  tons  in  1880.  Since  1881  the  production 
has  been  rather  irregular,  having  been  largely  influenced 
by  the  imports  of  coal  from  Australia  anil  British  Colum- 
bia. The  receipts  of  Australian  coal  have  depended 
principally  on  the  production  of  wheat  and  its  shipments 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Vessels  bringing  Australian 
coal  as  return  cargoes  have  offered  very  low  freight 
rate-. 

Prices  in  Klondike. — The  wages  of  mechanics  in  the 
Yukon  Territory,  per  day  of  10  hours,  is  H0;  common 
laborers,  with  board,  $4  to  $5;  without  board,  $0;  draft 
teams,  per  day  (two  horses),  $25;  clerks,  per  month, 
$150  to  $;S00.  Fverything  consumed  in  the  way  of  living 
costs  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  in  this  country  as 
it  does  in  the  United  Suites.    There  is  no  article  sold  for 

leas  than  25c.,  no  matter  how  trivial,  as  there  ism  iey 

in  circulation  of  a  lesser  denomination  than  that  amount. 
The  cost  of  living  will  remain  high  as  long  as  the  means 
of  getting  supplies  into  the  country  remain  as  they  are, 
and  what  is  true  of  the  Yukon  Territory  is  true  of  the 
Yukon  valley  from  the  Alaskan  line  to  the  coast.  The 
only  relief  suggested  for  these  conditions  is  a  trunk-line 
railroad  from  the  open  sea  into  the  heart  of  this  great 
valley,  to  be  in  some  way  under  the  control  of  Govern- 
ment authority,  in  order  to  keep  down  excessive  freight 
and  passenger  rates. 

A  concrete  with  an  angular  coarse  aggregate,  such 
as  broken  stone,  is  stronger  than  one  with  a  rounded 
aggregate,  like  gravel,  although  the  rounded  aggregate 
produces  greater  density,  thus  indicating  a  stronger  ad- 
hesion of  cement  to  broken  stone  than  to  gravel.  How- 
ever, if  the  sand  is  also  angular,  like  screenings,  the 
concrete  with  both  rounded  coarse  and  fine  aggregate  is 
the  stronger,  probably  because  of  its  greater  density. 

THE  rim  of  a  pulley  intended  to  carry  a  flat  belt  is 
generally  slightly  rounded,  in  order  that  the  belt  may 
remain  in  the  centre  of  the  pulley-face,  instead  of  work- 
ing to  one  side,  as  is  the  case  with  Hat-faced  pulleys. 
The  amount  of  this  rounding  may  be  taken  equal  to  one- 
twentieth  the  width  of  the  belt. 

DEPOSITS  of  gypsum  large  enough  to  lie  worked  for 
plaster  are  often  quite  impure,  Gypsum, as  excavated 
for  a  plaster  plant,  will  usually  carry  varying  and  often 
high  percentages  of  such  impurities  as  clay,  limestone, 
niagnesian  limestone,  and  iron  oxide. 


Cast  steel  is  made  by  breaking  blistered  steel,  or 
cutting  bar  iron  into  small  pieces  and  melting  it  in  com- 
bination with  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal.  When  it  is 
made  from  iron,  manganese  is  mixed  with  it  in  close  air- 
tight crucibles,  from  which  it  is  poured  into  iron  molds. 
The  ingot  is  then  reduced  to  a  bar  by  hammering  or  roll- 
ing. Cast  steel  is  the  finest  of  steel  and  is  known  by  a 
fine,  even,  close  grain  and  a  silvery  and  homogeneous 
fracture.  It  is  brittle  and  acquires  extreme  hardness,  but 
is  difficult  to  weld  without  the  use  of  flux.  Other  kinds 
of  steel  have  a  coarser  grain  and  are  less  homogeneuos, 
are  softer,  less  brittle,  and  weld  more  easily.  The  best 
steel  possesses  the  following  characteristics:  Heated  to  a 
redness  and  [dunged  into  cold  water  it  becomes  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass  and  to  resist  the  best  tiles;  the 
hardness  is  uniform  throughout  the  piece.  After  being 
tempered  it  is  not  easily  broken,  welds  readily,  and  does 
not  crack  or  split.  It  bears  a  high  heat  and  preserves 
capability  of  hardening  after  working;  the  grain  is  tine, 
even,  and  homogeneous. 


Scrstiti  tes  for  Tin. — The  rise  in  price  has  also 
caused  a  search  for  a  substitute  for  tin  in  the  manufac- 
tures. The  diminution  in  the  price  of  aluminum,  the 
practically  limitless  supply  of  raw  material,  and  the 
physical  properties  of  the  metal  are  facts  which  must  at 
once  appeal  to  the  technical  imagination,  and  point  to 
this — the  most  abundant  of  the  metallic  elements — as  a 
possible  substitute  for  tin.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  the 
only  metal  which  has  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 
The  world's  annual  production  of  tin  is  about  01,000  tons 
(long),  and  the  principal  uses  to  which  the  metal  is  applied 
are  as  follows:  The  manufacture  of  tin  plates  holding  from 
2  to  8  $6  tin;  the  manufacture  of  machine  bronzes  and 
brasses,  which  in  all  probability  accounts  for  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  world's  consumption;  the  manufacture 
of  various  white  alloys,  such  as  solder,  type  metal,  pewter, 
britannia  metal,  and  white-bearing  metals;  ornamental 
bronzes  and  gold  and  silver-plated  white  metal-;  tin 
crystals,  tin  oxide,  and  the  like. 

The  diamond  deposits  of  Brazil  have  been  worked 
since  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  have  yielded 
well,  although  at  the  present  time  the  yield  is  rather 
small.  The  most  important  region  was  that  near  Dia- 
mantlna,  in  the  province  of  Minus  (ieraes.  It  is  situated 
along  the  crest  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  ridge  that  sepa- 
rates the  Sao  Francisco  river  and  its  branches  from  the 
Jequitinhonha  and  Doce  rivers.  The  diamonds  are  ob- 
tained in  part  from  river  washings  and  in  part  from 
prairie  washings,  as  on  the  high  ridge  known  as  the 
heights  of  Curralinho.  The  river  deposits  consist  of 
rolled  ipiartz  j>ebbles,  mixed  with  or  cemented  by  a  fer- 
ruginous clay  that  usually  rests  on  a  bed  of  clay.  The 
diamonds  are  most  plentiful  in  large  [Kit-holes  in  the  bed- 
rock.  In  the  upper  plateau  diggings  the  diamonds  occur 
in  part  in  a  conglomerate,  and  some  are  reported  from  a 
quartzose  schist  in  a  region  farther  to  the  lyirth. 


A  California  Jade  Mine. — The  only  jade  mine  in  the 
United  States  is  in  the  Klamath  National  Forest,  Siskiyou 
county,  California,  when-  it  was  found  last  year.  Samples 
of  the  jade  were  sent  to  Ciermany  to  lx-  tested,  and  were 
pronounced  to  be  of  standard  grade  and  capable  of  taking 
a  high  polish.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  develop 
the  mine  and  ship  the  rock  to  Germany  to  be  worked 
into  ornaments.  A  permit  for  building  a  road  to  the 
mine  has  been  secured  from  the  Forest  Service,  which  is 
especially  charged  with  furthering  in  all  possible  ways 
the  development  of  mines  and  all  other  National  Forest 
resources. 

Salt  occurs  in  vast  quantities  in  the  deposits  found  in 
the  ancient  lake  basins  of  the  southern  part  of  California, 
but  the  only  commercially  productive  deposits  of  this 
character  have  been  flooded  by  the  recent  diversion  of 
the  Colorado  river  into  the  Salton  sink  and  thus  removed 
from  consideration.  The  great  production  which  puts 
California  into  the  sixth  place  in  order  of  output  among 
the  States  conies  from  the  evaporation  of  sea  water,  the 
conditions  for  which  are  particularly  favorable  on  the 
east  side  of  San  Francisco  bay  in  Alameda  county. 


Belts  are.  commonly  made  of  leather,  cut  into  strips 
of  the  required  width,  and  riveted  together  at  their  ends 
to  make  up  the  required  length.  Strips  taken  from  the 
back  part  of  the  hide,  and  oak  or  hemlock  tanned,  are 
generally  considered  the  best,  although  some  kinds  of 
patent-tanned  leather  are  said  to  have  great  adhesive 
power.  Cow's  hide  is  almost  invariably  used  for  the 
leather  of  belts. 

Sinck  the  circumferential  velocities  of  any  two  pulleys, 
which  are  connected  by  one  and  the  same  Ijelt,  are  the 
same  without  regard  to  the  diameter  of  the  pulleys,  and 
since  the  circumferences  of  the  two  pulleys  are  directly 
proportional  to  their  diameters,  the  ratio  of  the  numbers 
of  revolutions  of  the  two  pulleys  is  equal  to  the  inverse 
ratio  of  their  circumferences,  diameters,  or  radii. 


ONE  gallon  water  (U.  S.  Standard)  =8.8889  lb.,  usu- 
ally taken  as  8i  lb.  One  cubic  foot  of  water  distilled 
(1*.  S.  Standard)  =  7. 48052  gal.,  usually  figured  at  7.1  gal. 
One  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  (British  Standard)  bar- 
ometer 80  in.,  62°  F.=62.321  lb.  27,102  gal.  of  water 
are  required  to  cover  one  acre  of  land  one  inch  deep. 
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A  New  California  Map. 

A  broad  desert  valley,  through  which  a  sluggish  river 
flows,  walled  in  oruboth  sides  by  rugged  mountain 
ranges  whose  peaks  tower  thousands  of  feet  above,  is  the 
striking  feature  presented  by  the  map  of  the  Mount 
Whitney  quadrangle  just  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Few  of  the  maps  issued  by  the 
Survey  can  be  examined  with  greater  interest,  since  few 
areas  within  the  United  States  comprise  greater  varia- 
tions in  topographic  forms  than  the  960  square  miles 
there  delineated. 

The  Mount  Whitney  quadrangle  is  a  part  of  east- 
central  California  and  includes  portions  of  Inyo,  Tulare, 
and  Fresno  counties.  It  is  crossed  in  a  general  south- 
east-northwest direction  by  Owens  valley,  with  Owens 
river  hugging  the  east  side  and  discharging  into 
its  sink,  <  hvons  lake,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
area. 

On  the  east,  Owens  valley  is  bordered  by  the  Inyo  or 
White  mountains,  a  typical  desert  range,  with  a  number 
of  peaks  over  11,000  ft.  high,  with  no  perennial  streams, 
and  with  few  springs.  These  mountains,  however,  con- 
tain valuable  mineral  deposits,  which  are  mined  at  a 
number  of  places. 

Along  the  west  side  of  the  valley  stretches  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  presenting  to  the  east  an  abrupt,  almost  pre- 
cipitous wall  rising  from  a  height  of  about  4,000  ft.  to 
over  1-1,000  ft.  in  a  distance  of  less  than  five  miles,  and 
topped  by  the  highest  peaks  in  the  main  body  of  the 
United  States.  Mt.  Whitney,  named  from  J.  1).  Whit- 
ney, former  State  Geologist  of  California,  rises  14,501  ft. 
above  sea  level,  and  closely  rivaling  it  in  height,  Mt. 
Williamson  attains  1 4,384  ft.  Six  other  peaks  in  this 
region  are  over  14,000  ft.  high,  and  there  are  many  that 
fall  just  below  that  height.  The  numerous  high  peaks 
and  glacial  gorges  and  the  thousands  of  little  lakes  that 
diversify  the  rugged  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  are  famous 
summer  camping  grounds  for  Californians.  Across  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  quadrangle  winds  the  south 
fork  of  Kings  river  in  a  gorge  1,000  ft.  deep,  while  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  area  Kern  river  traverses  its 
wonderful  canyon. 

Owens  valley  is  a  barren  desert  except  where  reclaimed 
by  waters  entering  it  from  the  mountains,  and  Owens 
lake  contains  so  much  soda  that  its  extraction  has  been 
found  commercially  profitable.  The  river  itself  for 
many  miles  above  the  lake  is  also  saline,  but  the  numer- 
ous streams  that  drain  the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  carry 
fresh  water  in  abundance.  The  valley  is  traversed  by 
the  Nevada  &  California  Railroad,  a  narrow-gauge  line 
that  will  probably  soon  become  part  of  a  trunk  line  con- 
necting the  goldfields  of  Nevada  with  Los  Angeles. 
Another  connecting  link  with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
will  be  formed  by  the  pipe-line  that,  taking  water  from 
Owens  river  near  its  head,  will  pass  along  the  west  side 
of  the  valley,  tap  all  the  mountain  streams  that  it  crosses, 
and  finally  deliver  its  supply  to  the  city.  This  gigantic 
enterprise  will  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  $28,000,000. 

The  various  natural  and  cultural  features  of  the  region 
are  shown  on  the  map  with  as  much  fidelity  to  detail  as 
the  scale,  one  inch  to  two  miles,  permits.  Valleys  and 
peaks,  lakes  and  rivers,  settlements  and  isolated  houses, 
roads  and  trails  are  accurately  recorded,  and  there  is  even 
marked,  on  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  sheet,  the 
fault-line  resulting  from  the  great  earthquake  of  18712. 


Meerschaum,  which  has  heretofore  come  from  Turkey, 
in  Asia  Minor,  has  recently  been  found  in  New  Mexico, 
and  the  scarcity  which  has  characterized  its  production 
during  the  past  few  years  will,  from  present  indications, 
soon  be  at  an  end.  The  mines  are  in  the  Diablo  range  of 
mountains,  about  20  miles  northwest  of  Pinos  Altos,  to 
which  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  runs  from  Dem- 
ing.  Two  veins  have  been  stripped  for  1,500  ft.  each;  in 
them  there  is  carried,  between  strongly  defined  wails, 
meerschaum  in  widths  of  20  in.  The  veins  are  vertical 
and  give  evidence  that  they  were  formed  through  the 
splitting  apart  of  volcanic  conglomerate,  a  theory  still 
further  confirmed  by  the  blowouts  and  deposits  of  float 
that  have  been  thus  far  discovered,  and  finally  by  the 
fact  that  kidneys  of  pure  meerschaum  in  various  sizes  are 
obtainable  from  this  surface  material,  although  it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  decomposing  effects  of  the  elements, 
impregnation  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  seepage  of 
other  minerals  in  solution  into  it  for  centuries.  A  wagon- 
road  is  now  being  built  from  the  mines  to  Pinos  Altos, 
a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  when  this  is  completed  the 
meerschaum  will  be  marketed. 


Swiss  Denatured  Alcohol. — The  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  has  a  monopoly  of  the  alcohol-sup- 
ply industry  of  that  country.  Denatured  or  industrial 
alcohol  is  sold  by  the  Government  at  cost — about  25c.  per 
gallon.  It  is  prohibited  to  mix  any  substance  with  de- 
natured alcohol  that  would  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
denaturization  or  change  its  taste  or  smell.  There  are 
two  methods  of  denaturizing  the  alcohol — the  complete 
and  the  incomplete.  The  complete  method  is  applied  to 
spirits  which  are  to  be  used  for  heat,  light,  and  power 
purposes.  This  alcohol  is  fully  denatured;  pyridine  is 
used  as  a  base  and  the  process  is  secret  and  frequently 
changed.  Incomplete  denaturization  prevents  the  alco- 
hol from  being  used  as  a  beverage,  but  does  not  destroy 
its  properties  for  special  uses. 


Making  an  Artesian  Well  Pump  Itself. 

The  field  men  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
in  their  investigations  of  the  ground-water  resources  of 
the  Virginia  coastal  plain,  have  observed  that  the  flows 
from  many  artesian  wells  in  that  neighborhood  are  uti- 
lized to  drive  hydraulic  rams  for  the  purpose  of  lifting 
water  to  the  higher  levels.  Along  the  lower  courses  of 
the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  many  inlets  that  run  back  from  Chesapeake  bay 
above  the  James,  there  are  hundreds  of  artesian  wells 
that  supply  a  perennial  flow  of  beautifully  clear  water 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  excellently  adapted  to  all  domestic 
uses  and  is  largely  utilized  by  the  canning  factories  and 
other  industrial  establishments  that  abound  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Though  the  pressure  of*  the  water  from 
the  wells  is  ample  at  the  shore  level,  the  head  diminishes 
so  quickly  with  increase  in  elevation  that  no  flow  can  be 
obtained  along  the  higher  banks  above  the  shores,  where 
the  water  is  most  needed.  The  common  method  of 
obtaining  it  at  these  higher  levels  is  to  use  the  force 
developed  by  the  artesian  flow  to  operate  hydraulic 
rams,  which  in  turn  raise  the  water  to  the  heights 
desired  along  the  bluff's  above  the  rivers  and  inlets.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  the  artesian  wells  pump  themselves. 


The  Discoverer  of  Klondike. —  Fvidence  has 
been  gathered  which  shows  fairly  conclusively  that  to 
Robert  Henderson,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  discoverer  of  Klondike.  In  1894 
Henderson  was  outfitted  at  Ogilvie  by  his  friend,  Joseph 
Ladue.  The  summers  of  1894  and  1895  he  spent  in  pros- 
pecting the  streams  of  the  Indian  River  valley.  During 
the  winters  of  these  years  he  mined  alone  on  Quartz 
creek.  In  the  summer  of  1890  he  discovered  gold  in 
Hunker  Creek  valley,  or  Gold  Hottom,  as  he  himself 
named  the  district.  Provisions  gave  out  in  August,  and 
Henderson  was  forced  to  go  to  <  )gilvie  for  fresh  supplies. 
On  his  way  back  to  Gold  Bottom,  by  the  Klondike  river, 
he  spent  a  night  on  the  present  site  of  Dawson.  It  was 
here  that  he  came  upon  Carmack.  To  Carmack,  Hen- 
derson made  known  his  discovery,  and  invited  him  to 
come  up  to  Hunker  creek  and  stake.  Carmack  followed 
in  a  few  days,  staked  near  Henderson's  discovery  and, 
returning,  discovered  gold  in  Bonanza  creek.  Of  this 
discovery  Carmack  did  not  notify  Henderson,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  Forty  Mile,  where  he  spread  the  news.  At 
first  his  story  was  received  with  incredulity,  but  before 
long  the  stampede  began,  and  the  new  finds  were  staked 
out  before  Henderson  had  been  informed  of  their  exist- 
ence. Owing  to  complications,  Henderson  was  refused  a 
discovery  claim  on  both  Gold  Bottom  and  Hunker 
branches  of  the  river.  He  was,  however,  given  the 
choice  of  staking  one  ordinary  claim  on  either  Gold  Bot- 
tom, Hunker,  or  Bear  creeks,  or  the  equivalent  of  one 
out  of  five  claims  staked  before  others.  Carmack's 
ingratitude  lost  to  Henderson  the  chance  of  controlling 
the  richest  gold  deposits  of  the  North. — The  Canadian 
Mining  Journal. 


Emergency  Pipe  Wrench. — A  file,  cold  chisel,  and 
monkey  wrench  make  an  efficient  pipe  wrench,  except 
when  the  pipe  is  too  large,  such  as  a  5  or  ti-in.  pipe.  In 
such  emergencies  the  device  here  illustrated  will  be  found 


very  effective,  says  the  American  Miller.  Take  three  or 
four  feet  of  new  rope.  Fray  out  both  ends  thin  and  put 
them  together.  Commence  with  tip  ends  and  wrap 
tightly  around  the  pipe  until  you  have  a  loop.  Then 
with  a  piece  of  pipe  or  a  round  bar  for  a  lever,  turn  the 
pipe  as  you  would  with  a  pipe  wrench. 


Tin:  commercial  utilization  of  various  grades  of  oil 
as  fuel  for  generating  power,  regardless  of  whether  under 
steam  boilers  or  in  internal-combustion  engines,  will  be 
easier,  so  far  as  technical  difficulties  are  concerned,  the 
better  it  can  be  ignited  and  the  more  efficiently  it  can  be 
burned.  Thus  gasoline  is  a  fuel  of  the  greatest  possibili- 
ties for  automobile  purposes.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  in  addition  to  the  above  other  considerations  are  to 
be  made  when  deciding  the  question  of  applying  a  cer- 
tain fuel  to  certain  uses,  such  as  price,  danger  of  explo- 
sion in  handling,  respective  heat  value,  and,  before  all, 
heat"  density,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in 
the  unit  of  volume. 


The  principal  commercial  source  of  salt  in  Kansas  is 
the  deposits  of  rock  salt  in  the  Permian  strata  of  the  cen- 
tral and  south-central  part  of  the  State.  About  one-half 
the  production  is  from  direct  mining;  the  remainder  is 

fir       artificial  brine  made  in  wells  driven  down  to  the 

deposits.  Salt  is  also  found  in  salt  marshes,  or  'salines,' 
where  it  has  been  brought  by  leaching  from  clays  asso- 
ciated with  the  Dakota  (Cretaceous)  sandstone,  and  in 
some  of  the  Pennsylvanian  beds  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
tlie  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
ICemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALT.  CATJTERF 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warran  ted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  ottered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Kstateof  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chieo,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa;  306  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well :  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch — unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  daily.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 
Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCHES  AT 
OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  KKESNO,  AND  SANTA  CKUZ 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 
80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  500 
average  daily  attendance ;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Hoth  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual instruction.   Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
1451  Franklin  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100 mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1100-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  14,  1907. 
Wfl  EAT. 

The  California  farmers  are  still  very 
strong  holders  of  wheat.  In  view  of  this 
and  on  account  of  the  bearish  feeling  of 
the  past  few  days  in  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket, there  is  comparatively  little  trading 
in  .San  Francisco.  With  the  Eastern 
market  as  it  is,  and  the  crop  report  froni 
Washington  indicating  about  a  normal 
wheat  crop,  San  Francisco  dealers  are 
unwilling  to  buy  at  the  prices  now  gen- 
erally asked  by  the  growers,  and  the  lit- 
tle wheat  that  is  moving  goes  at  a  lower 
range  of  values  than  was  quoted  last  week. 
Futures  also  have  a  weaker  feeling. 

California  No.  1  Milling  $1,571®   

California  lower  grades   1.25  ®1.421 

Northern  Club  Nominal. 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  ®   

Northern  Red   1.521®   

BARLEY. 

The  market  is  extremely  quiet  on  bar- 
ley, and  the  feeling  is  weaker  than  for 
some  time  past,  though  former  prices  are 
still  held.  There  is  some  inquiry  for 
•foreign  shipment,  but  there  have  also 
been  arrivals  from  the  north,  selling  at 
$1,321.  The  Government  report  places 
the  crop  condition  at  84.5.  Barley  as  well 
as  wheat  is  more  firmly  held  by  growers 
than  by  dealers,  and  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral impression  in  the  country  that  higher 
prices  would  rule. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.33$@1.3o 

Chevalier    I.:i0  ®1.40 

(iood  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.30  ®1.32i 
Common  to  Fair   1.25  ©1.271 

OATS 

Choice  black  oats  for  seed  are  very 
(irmly  held.  The  condition  of  thecrop  in 
general  is  given  at  75.0.,  about  7.1  per 
cent  of  the  crop  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  farmers.  All  varieties  are  firm  on  the 
market,  and  though  receipts  were  larger 
last  week  than  for  the  week  before,  there 
was  no  great  quantity  ottered. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.00  («2.50 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.45  ®1.50 

Common  to  Fair   1.40  («  1.421 

Grav   1.40  ®1.45 

White   1.45  @1.55 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.00  ©1.70 

Cal.  Red,  new   1.30  ®1.40 

CORN. 

California  small  round  yellow  is  held  at 
a  higher  figure  than  last  week,  but  the 
market  is  slow  on  all  varieties,  as  there  is 
just  about  enough  coming  in  to  satisfy 
the  light  current  demand.  The  Govern- 
ment reports  the  crop  condition  at  82.8. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.65  ©1.671 

Large  Yellow   1.50  ©1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western. State  sacked  Yellow 

(spot)   1.50  ©1.55 

To  arrive   1.45  ©1.471 

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  ®  - 

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

RYE. 

Little  activity  is  noted  in  rye,  though 
the  market  is  firm,  and  some  fair  receipts 
were  sold  last  Tuesday  at  top  quotations. 

California,  new  crop  $1.421©1.471 

BEANS. 

Most  lines  of  beans  are  reported  quiet 
and  steady,  with  a  fair  shipping  demand, 
principally  in  the  direction  of  Texas. 
Llmas,  however,  are  easier,  falling  10c  at 
the  inside  quotation,  and  further  weaken- 
ing seems  probable,  as  the  crop  is  turning 
out  to  be  excellent.  Garvanzos,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  advanced  sharply,  the 
yield  being  found  unexpectedly  light. 
There  is  active  trading  at  the  present 
prices,  on  account  of  the  strong  demand 
in  the  East.  There  is  also  considerable  rise 
in  the  price  of  cranberry  beans. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  ©3.30 

Blackeyes  '.   4.!K)  ©5.00 

Butter    4.50  ©6.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.75  (5)4.00 

Garvanzos   3.90  @4.10 

Horse  Beans   1.25  @2.00 

Small  White   2.85  ©3.00 

Large  White   2.55  @2.75 

Limits   5.15  ©5.30 

Pea    3.00  ©3.25 

Pink   2.65  ©2.75 

Red   3.25  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys  ,   3.25  ©>.50 


SEEDS. 

The  new  crop  of  yellow  mustard  is  just 
beginning  to  come  in,  and  no  definite 
prices  have  yet  been  made.  It  is  reported 
that  there  is  a  heavier  acreage  this  year 
than  last,  but  it  is  firmly  held,  and  prices 
will  probably  range  higher,  as  4  cents  has 
already  been  paid  to  the  growers.  No 
change  is  noted  in  other  seeds. 

Alfalfa   15  @  --C 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $1S.00®20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   2  @  21c 

Canarv   4}  @  41c 

Flaxseed   2.90  ©3.00 

Hemp   4J@  5c 

Millet   2J@  — c 

Timothy   6  @  7c 

Yellow  Mustard   0  ©   — c 

Yellow  Mustard,  new  Nominal. 

FLOUR. 

Flour  continues  very  dull  in  the  local 
market,  but  it  is  expected  to  revive  some- 
what with  the  end  of  the  vacation  season, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season.  Cali- 
fornia millers  are  buying  new  wheat,  as 
the  old  crop  is  running  short.  Little  Hour 
is  now  coming  from  the  north,  the  market 
being  livelier  there,  and  many  of  the  north- 
ern mills  are  closing  down  until  next 
month  for  the  annual  overhauling. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine   4.10  («4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   4.90  ©3.20 

HAY. 

The  hay  market  continues  in  remark- 
ably good  shape.  Receipts  are  running 
along  moderately  and  a  lively  demand 
keeps  the  market  steady  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  F^xtra  fine  hay  is  still  coming 
in  in  limited  quantities  only  and  prices 
for  this  are  very  firm. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $i9.00<«  20.00 

Wheat   12.00@18.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10.00@16.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat   14.00(«  16.00 

Other  Tame  Oat   10.00@13.00 

Wild  Oats   10.00@12.00 

Alfalfa   8.00@13.50 

Stock    8.00©10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60®  90c 

MIIiLSTUFFR 

Little  bran  from  the  north  is  now 
offering  on  this  market.  The  demand  is 
growing  stronger,  and  the  large  stocks 
held  here  are  decreasing  rapidly.  Mid- 
dlings are  scarce  and  very  firm,  though 
no  change  in  price  is  reported  as  yet.  The 
north  is  about  cleaned  up  on  millstufFs, 
and  higher  prices  are  expected. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  f>20.50@  

Jobbing   21.50®  

Bran,  ton    19.00@22.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00®  

Jobbing   26.00®  

Corn  Meal   32.00®  

Cracked  Corn   33.00®  

Mealfalfa   20.50®  

Jobbing   21.50®  

Middlings   27.00(«  :i0.o<) 

Mixed  Feeds   21.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton  Nominal 

Rolled  Barley   28.00©29.00 

Shorts   20.00®22.50 

POULTRY. 

Further  large  shipments  of  western 
hens  arrived  on  the  market  last  week,  and 
the  market  was  unsteady,  with  domestic 
hens  very  weak.  This  week's  arrivals 
move  slowly,  as  the  demand  is  small. 
A  few  turkeys  as  are  beginning  to  arrive, 
ami  prices  are  generally  obtained  as 
quoted. 

Broilers  $3.00  @4.00 

Small  Broilers   2.50  @3.00 

Ducks   3.50  @6.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  @5.50 

Goslings,  per  pair   1.50  ©2.00 

Hens,  extra   6.50  ©7.50 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  @6.00 

Small  Hens   4.50  ®5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.00  @4.50 

Young  Roosters   6.50  @8.50 

Pigeons   1.50  @— — 

Squabs   1.50  ®2.00 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  ®20  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  @19  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   22  @24  c 

BCTTER. 

Receipts  of  butler  are  light,  and  the  de- 
mand is  improving.  Fresh  California 
extras  are  in  great  demand,  selling  above 
quotations  in  some  cases,  where  the 
quality  is  above  the  ordinary.    The  mar- 


ket last  week  showed  a  general  improve- 
ment, with  a  rise  all  along  the  line,  and 
firsts  and  thirds  still  sell  above  last  quo- 
tations, though  other  varieties  show  no 
quotable  change.  Some  pickled  butter  is 
being  ottered,  and  this  brings  very  good 
prices. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  30  c 

Firsts  28  c 

Seconds   25  c 

Thirds   24  c 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  1  23  c 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  2  221c 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  22  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  211c 

Pickled,  No.  1  2s"c 

Pickled,  No.  2  27  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  28  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  261c 

EGGS. 

The  best  grades  of  eggs  are  selling  at 
considerably  higher  prices  than  last  week, 
and  the  market  is  now  very  firm  on  these 
varieties.  This  has  had  the  efl'ect  of  stim- 
ulating the  sales  of  lower  grades,  and 
while  no  advance  is  quoted  in  them,  they 
are  well  taken.  The  greatest  demand, 
however,  is  for  strictly  fancy  white  ranch 
eggs,  which  easily  take  top  prices. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  :;•">  c 

Firsts  27lc 

Seconds  20  c 

Thirds  19  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  22  c 

Eastern  Firsts  19£c 

Eastern  Seconds  16*c 

CHEESE. 

There  is  an  advance  in  most  lines  of 
cheese,  as  arrivals  are  still  hardly  enough 
to  supply  the  market.  There  is  a  good 
movement  in  the  local  market,  but  little 
cheese  is  being  shipj)ed  from  this  port,  as 
the  present  prices  are  too  high  for  the 
shipping  demand. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  17ic 

Firsts  15  c 

F^astern,  Storage  18lc 

Oregon,  Fancy   151c 

POTATOES. 

Free  receipts  of  the  late  river  crop  are 
reported,  but  about  85%  are  said  to  be 
green,  and  the  market  in  this  kind  of 
stock  is  still  inactive.  Ripe  potatoes, 
however,  are  in  good  demand.  It  will 
probably  be  four  or  five  weeks  before 
enough  ripe  stock  is  received  to  satisfy 
the  trade.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inquiry 
from  southern  Texas,  and  several  cars 
have  been  moving  in  that  direction. 
There  is  also  a  good  daily  movement  from 
San  Francisco  and  River  shipping  points 
to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  heavy 
crating  orders  are  received  from  Alaska 
southern  ripe  stock. 

New  Burbanks,  green  $1.00  («  1.40 

New  Burbanks,  ripe   1.70  ©1.86 

New  Early  Rose   LOO  C«1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   3  fa  3Jc 

V  EGETABLES. 

Receipts  of  onions  have  been  light  for 
the  last  few  days,  and  the  market  is  rather 
firm,  but  an  easier  feeling  is  exacted  in  a 
few  days.  A  few  Hubbard  squashes  are 
coming  into  the  market,  but  so  far  they 
find  small  demand.  Okra  and  rhubarb 
are  scarce.  Tomatoes  still  arrive  freely, 
and  show  a  further  reduction.  Summer 
squash,  beans,  peppers,  and  egg-plant  are 
weak,  but  cucumbers  find  a  firm  market 
at  an  advance. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50  @  76c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75  @  85c 

F^gg  Plant,  per  box   65  @  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   3  ©  4c 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.50  @1.75 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   21®  3c 

Green  Peppers,  Bells,  ]>er  box    35  @  50c 

Chiles,  per  box   25  @  36c 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   2  ©  31c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  lb   lj(«  1.1c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.25  ®  1.50 

Okra,  per  box   75  ®1.00 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.50  («  2.00 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00  (<<   

String  beans,  per  lb.   2  @  21c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   25  ©  50c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   75  @1.00 

Wax  beans  per  lb   2  ©  41c 

Hubbard  Squash,  per  lb   —  ®  21c 

Beets,  per  sack   1.00  @ — — 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Large  quantities  of  green  apples  have 
been  arriving,  and  the  price  has  fallen  ott', 
while  four-tier  apples  show  a  slight  ad- 
vance. Pears  are  scarce,  but  no  change  is 
quoted,  as  many  are  of  poor  quality. 
More  grapes  are  coming  in,  causing  a 
weaker  market.    Peaches  have  weakened 


somewhat,  though  carriers  still  bring  a 
good  price.  While  cantaloupes  are  easier, 
the  market  is  in  a  good  condition.  Water- 
melons are  in  good  supply.  Plenty  of 
huckleberries  are  now  oflered  at  8(»  10c. 
Other  berries  are  somewhat  easier.  Nec- 
tarines are  nominal,  hardly  any  being 
ottered. 

Apples,  4-tier  box   $1.00  ®  1.26 

Apples,  5-tier  box   65  @  76c 

Apples,  green,  for  cooking...      60  («  86c 

Blackberries,  per  chest   3.00  ©  4.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   8  (i<  10c 

Crab  Apples   W)  («  75c 

Figs,  double  layer  box   75  @  1.25 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...    1.25  ra  1.75 

(Jrapes,  Fontainebleu    76  ©  1.00 

Rose  of  Peru   1.00  C"  1.25 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  River,  crate..    2.00  ®  

Southern   75  @  1.00 

Nutmeg,  River,  per  box   50®  76c 

Watermelons,  per  do/.   1.10  ("  2. (Hi 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....       60  @  1.00 

Peaches,  large,  per  box   1.26  @  1.50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.50  («  2.00 

Plums,  per  crate,  Black   50  ©  1.00 

Plums,  large  box   1.00  (>•  1.86 

Raspberries   8.00  («  12.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   8.00  ®12.00 

Nec  tarines,  crate   Nominal 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruits  are  generally  much  firmer, 
with  small  stocks,  and  higher  prices  on 
nearly  all  varieties.  The  stock  of  grape- 
fruit has  run  out  entirely,  and  arrivals  of 
oranges  are  very  light.  Lemons  show  the 
greatest  advance,  as  the  warm  weather 
this  week  has  caused  a  great  increase  in 
the  demand. 

Choice  Lemons  $4.00  ®4  50 

Fancy  Lemons   5.50  («6.00 

Standard    3.00  @  

Limes   4.00  (§6.00 

Valencia*   3.00  ©3.50 

Small  Seedlings   2.50  ®3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  peaches  is 
much  the  same  as  last  week.  No  move- 
ment is  reported,  and  packers  say  they 
will  refuse  to  handle  the  goods  until  a  sat- 
isfactory decision  is  reached  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  sulphur.  They  are  quoted, 
however,  at  9  to  12  cents,  with  top  prices 
for  Muirs.  Apricots  are  easier.  Prunes 
are  decidedly  the  strongest  feature  of  the 
market,  as  the  Santa  Clara  crop  is  much 
poorer  than  was  expected.  Raisins  are 
very  quiet  at  present,  but  are  (irmly  held, 
anil  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  the  stock  at  about 
present  prices  up  to  Jan.  1. 

Ev  aporated  Apples,  spot   8  ©81  c 

New  Figs   3  @  5  c 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   18  (><  20  e 

Peaches    9  ®12  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   4  ®  

Large  size  Prunes   41(«  5  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are   selling  to  packers  at: 

Four-size  basis   4](«  5  c 

RAISINS  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  ®  8:jc 

Loose  Muscatels   6$@  74c 

Seedless  Sultanas   6}®  9  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.50® 1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00®3.50 

NUTS. 

The  walnut  crop  is  turning  out  well. 
Almonds  are  now  being  gathered  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  and  the  yield  is  said 
to  be  good.  It  is  reported  that  some  con- 
tracts have  been  made,  but  none  are  men- 
tioned by  the  packers  here,  who  still  say 
it  is  too  early  to  talk  about  prices  on  the 
new  crop. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  171®18c 

IX  L  161@18c 

Ne  plus  ultra  16  ®18c 

Drakes   13i@14c 

Languedoc   131®  14c 

Hardshell   9  ©10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  ®16c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

HONEY. 

Honey  is  in  a  firmer  position  than  be- 
fore, higher  prices  being  quoted  on  all 
grades  of  extracted.  New  arrivals  arc 
very  light,  and  all  that  conies  in  Is  quickly 
taken. 

Amber,  extracted  6j©  7c 

New  fancy  white  comb  16@17c 

Water  White,  extracted   8c 

WOOL. 

The  local  market  on  wool  is  inactive,  and 
there  is  very  little  movement  all  over  the 
country.  The  Boston  market  is  dull  and 
without  any  special  feature,  not  only  de- 
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fective,  but  all  grades  of  wool  being  for 
the  most  part  neglected. 

Humboldt    and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Northern  free  21  @24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  15  @18ic 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13Jc 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10Jc 

HOPS. 

Reports  on  the  crop  of  hops  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley,  where  they  are  now  being 
picked,  indicate  that  it  will  fall  about  25% 
short  of  last  year's  crop.  It  is  figured 
that  the  entire  yield  of  the  State  will  not 
greatly  exceed  80,000  bales.  A  week  ago 
7c  per  lb.  was  the  highest  offered,  but 
little  business  was  done  at  that  figure. 
This  week  new  hops  are  quoted  at  9'»  to 
10oC,  and  a  fair  amount  of  trading  is 
reported. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1900  crop..  b\@  V.'.c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  9i@10Jc 

MEAT. 

As  a  result  of  the  late  grain  harvest, 
which  has  delayed  the  stubble  range  for 
hogs,  the  latter  are  very  scarce  in  the 
market  for  this  time  of  year.  A  corre- 
sponding advance  in  price  is  noted,  though 
the  unusual  firmness  is  thought  to  be 
only  temporary.  There  is  also  an  advance 
in  large  veal.  Beef  continues  quite  firm, 
with  6'.c  the  inside  quotation  on  steers. 
Mutton  is  also  firm. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6£@  7  c 

Cows   5  @  6  c 

Veal :  Large   8  @  9  c 

Small  Nominal 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @10Jc 

Ewes   9  @  9,1c 

Lamb,  Spring  HJ@12Jc 

Hogs,  dressed  12  @12Jc 


Apples  as  Stock  Feed. 

Careful  experiments  at  the  Utah  exper- 
iment station  with  feeding  apples  to 
stock  justify  the  low  value  of  this  fruit 
for  such  purposes  which  has  followed 
their  use  in  actual  practice.  To  ascer- 
tain accurately  their  value-food  for 
swine,  experiments  covering  three  years 
were  started  at  the  Utah  station  in  the 
autumn  of  11)04. 

This  work  for  the  first  two  years  con- 
sisted of  camparing  grain,  skim  milk 
and  apples  with  grain  and  skim  milk, 
while  last  year  it  consisted  of  comparing 
grain  and  apples  with  grain  and  pasture. 
The  feeding  period  proper  of  all  trials 
consisted  of  50  days. 

In  the  first  trial,  during  the  fall  of 
1901,  with  pigs  weighing  64  and  05 
pounds  each,  1,122  pounds  apples  saved 
206  pounds  grain,  but  produced  53 
pounds  less  gain. 

In  the  second  trial  with  pigs  weighing 
115  pounds  each,  3,720  pounds  apples 
produced  149  pounds  gain. 

According  to  these  trials  if  pork  is 
worth  4f  cents  live  weight,  skim  milk 
15  cents  per  cwt.,  and  grain  $20  per  ton, 
as  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  apples 
would  have  a  value  of  from  nothing  to 
18  cents  per  hundred. 

In  the  third  trial  with  pigs  weighing 
about  60  pounds  each,  apples  were  about 
equal  to  grass  pasture.  The  pigs  in  this 
test  received  no  skim  milk  and  therefore 
did  not  make  as  large  gains  as  did  pigs 
receiving  skim  milk  in  the  first  trials. 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM  ALWAYS  A  SUCCESS. 

Cowan,  Tknn.,  March,  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

I  have  tried  your  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC 
HALSAM  for  spavins  and  curbs  and  rind  It  the 
best  remedy  I  ever  tried;  also  for  splints  and 
other  knots  on  horses.  I  had  one  horse  that  got 
his  fore  legs  cut  to  the  bone  and  used  it  and 
Cured  it  up  without  a  scar.  I  have  had  great 
success  wiilt  vour  medicine.  I  use  it  all  the 
time.  KDWIN  S.  MII.I.KK. 


lUTTLE  KUXIll  CO. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  successfully  treated  a  badly  sprained  wrist 
with  Tuttle's  Elixir.   The  remedy  acted  quickly 
so  that  1  suffered  very  little  Inconvenience. 
Yours  truly,  H.  S.  GRAY. 


BEST   FILL,   ON  EARTH 

People  who  are  sick  with  dyspepsia,  headache 
and  biliousuess,haviug  yellow  complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  wan  t  to  experiment,  but  wanta 
medicine  that  has  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  '25  years  with  dr.  ounn's 
improvkd  liver  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthy.  25cts.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail 
Write  nr.  Bosanko  Co.,  Phihida.,  Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLY  OKTE3  FOR  -A.  DOSE 


Citrus  Trees 


TRUE  TO  NAME. 

And  embracing  all  the 
Standard  sorts  are  to  be 
had  of  our  establish- 
ment. Bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  the  largest  grow- 
ers of  Citrus  Trees  in  the 
world,  and  our  stock  has 
been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  at  every  world's 
fair  in  the  world  where 
we  have  shown.  Our 
line  booklet,  containing 
50,000  words  and  over  100 
illustrations,  gives  you 
all  the  points  on  Citrus 
Culture.  Price  25  cents. 
Can  we  send  you  a  copy? 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nursery 

SAN   DIMAS,  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Plant  Strawberries  Now 

AND  YOU  CAN  PICK 
BERRIES  THIS  FALL 

I  have  improved  Brandy  wines  and  Excelsiors 
ready  for  August  planting.  My  plantsare  better 
than  ever  thisseason  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Brandy  wines.  $2.50  per  1000 
Excelsiors,  $3.00 
other  varieties  later.  Catalog  containing  full 
line  of  small  fruits,  with  cultural  directions, 
ready  in  September  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  will  mention  this  paper. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS, 

Burbank,  Cal. 
FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 


$1.50  per  Doz. 


per  100.      $40  per  1000. 


Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A,  0.  RIX,  IRVINGTON.  ALAMEDA  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

De  alers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r/ir£I\   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADO'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.-By 
George  H.  Uadd,  M.  D.,  V  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
meat  of  diseises  ard  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

FARM  DRAIN  AGE.  — By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tab  es  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  381  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  $1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. — By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.    132  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  til .00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  S0.60 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.— By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushro  mis,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
bv  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  81 


SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  261  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.50 


THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $0.75 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. —  By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  $1 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  1— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitab  e  new  methodB  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
me. hods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.   Cloth  $0.50 


THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 

Sarticularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
as  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
journals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  hy2 
by  8  inches.   Cloth  $1.75 

ALFALFA. — By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $0.6C 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth.  $1.00 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Bound  in  cloth  and  gold.  $1.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.   Cloth  $2 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ot 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  it  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

This  strong  bank  with  assets  of  over 
TWELVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
solicits  your  account.  We  pay  4% 
on  Savings  Deposits.  Send  for  our 
booklet  "  E,"  "Banking  by  Mail" — 
it  will  interest  you  and  show  you 
how  to  make  more  money. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  oi 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.    Cloth  $0.50 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History.  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUltN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  ot  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Cobum's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few  years  aince,  has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  haf 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section! 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  U 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experimenti 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Ni>, 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although,  known  in  the  Old  World 
Hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the1  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
Tersalitv  of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops.  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Rcef-Mak'ng,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy.  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules,  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raisine.  A'falfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation.  Nitro-Cnlture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  page* 
Cloth.   Price  82.00. 
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SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

.Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  thai  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSON VILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  tor  the  H0YT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

AND  INTERSTATE  EXPOSITION 

SACRAMENTO,  SEPTEMBER  2  TO  14,  1907 

THK  FA  I K  AND  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS  open  the  same  day.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  be  expended  for  entertainment  and  display.    Kvery  department  of 
the  Pair  exhibits  rrowded  and  complete,    Parades,  music,  Illuminations,  and  a  carnival  of 
amusements  such  as  the  Capital  City  has  never  before  attempted. 
Send  your  address  and  we  will  send  you  particulars. 

J.  A.  FILCHER,  Secretary. 


Eastern  Rates  Reduced 

Round-trip  tickets  at  from  $30  to  $40  less 
than  regular  prices  sold: 

August  19,  20,  21. 
September  11,  12,  13,  30. 
October  1,  7. 

To  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Washington, 
Jamestown  Exposition,  and  other  Eastern  Cities. 

Long  time  limits  on  tickets  and  stop- 
overs allowed  going  and  coming. 

Call  or  write  any  of  our  agents — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

150  PINE  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


All  Soils  Mike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand -all 
lire  .'Hike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  II  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Kxcluded -Can't  Hot.  Metal  In  Hulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Kust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Handing— Can't  Leak.  Our  hook- 
let,  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  Tree  upon  request. 

Continuous  Slave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


404  Kqultable  Savings  Hank  Hdn.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympla,  Washington. 


2fi8  Market  St.,  San  Franclfco. 

207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  1'tah. 


GREENBANK 


I'owdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 
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Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Views  in  Arid  Egypt. 

It  is  rather  instructive  to  gather  a  group  of  views 
in  Egypt  without  a  pyramid  or  temple  or  a  sight  of 
the  Nile  with  its  border  land  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Doubtless  the  popular  conception  of  the  country  is 
largely  based  upon  these  two  factors,  and  with  these 
things  history  has  most  to  do.    Even  the  most  recent 
disclosures  of  ancient  history  as  made  by  Egyptologi- 
cal researches  follows  in  the  old  line,  and  shows  us 
old  Rameses  as  the  champion  grafler  of  antiquity 
eager  to  steal  temples,  tombs,  and  pyramids  wherever 
he  could  find  good  ones,  and  place  his  tablets  upon 
them  so  that  posterity  would  give  him  credit  for 
building  them  all.  Thus  it  seems  that  Itameses  attained 
for  centuries  the  fame  which  he  coveted,  and  only  the 
sharp  inspection  of  modern  science  was  able  to  find 
the  old  rascal  in  the  obscurity  of  his  colossal  rob- 
beries.    Our  pictures  on  this  page  are  unique  in 
wholly  disregarding  all  that  has  made  Egypt  famous 
even  in  the  old  days,  and  in  recent  times  as  well,  for 
the  great  irrigation  works  of  the  Nile  valley  are 
utterly  neglected.    The  reader,  instead,  is  invited  to 
traverse  the  old  scenes  amid  which  ancient  Egyptians 
sought  gold  and  contributed  largely  to  the  scant  sup- 
ply of  the  yellow  metal  with  which  the  world  had  to 
be  content  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
There  is  authentic  record  that 
gold  was  mined  in  Egypt  fully 
4,000  years  ago,  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  metal  is 
calculated  to  have  then  been 
more  than  a  thousand  times  as 
great  as  it  is  today.     The  old 
mining   then    was  conducted 
amid  such  scenes  as  our  pic- 
tures    represent.  Machinery 
was  practically  absent;  explo- 
sives   were    unknown;  hand 
mills  and  scant  water  sufficient 
to  wash  away  the  rock  powder 
which    came    with    the  gold 
from    the    grinding  mills  of 
stone,  constituted  the  agencies 
of  securing  a  metal  which  was 
then    really   precious.  Even 
today  the  old   art  does  not 
revive  and  assume  new  forms 
because  conditions  are  so  hard. 
The  country  is  a  desert  without 

water  or  fuel,  without  established  means  of  communication,  or  towns  where 
one  can  get  fresh  supplies.    The  inhabitants  do  not  understand  our  language. 


A  Tourist  Aboard  the  Ship  of  the  Desert. 


Views  on  the  Road  to  the  Nile  Valley. 


Loading  the  Caravan  After  the  Noon  Rest. 


Egyptian  Grinding  Mill.    Top  Stone  on  Left. 


A  Pile  of  Old  Grinding  Stones. 


A  Visitor  in  an  Egyptian  Environment. 
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The  Week. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  make  the  observa- 
tion that  if  anything  interferes  with  trade  and  trans- 
portation it  is  almost  sure  to  crop  out  just  at  the  time 
when  our  most  perishahle  product  presses  for  profit- 
ahle  disposition.  Questions  involving  protracted  dis- 
cussion and  adjustment  usually  arise  when  the  fruit 
cannot  wait  a  day  for  handling,  consequently  the 
trade  is  demoralized  and  great  losses  are  almost 
inevitable.  Some  years  ago  the  carmen's  strike  prac- 
tically stopped  both  local  and  overland  movement  for 
long  time.  Other  difficulties  have  arisen  from  year 
to  year,  producing  a  sort  of  midsummer  madness  in 
which  the  fruit  grower  and  shipper  has  been  almost 
always  caught  and  injured  and  now  tin  telegraphers' 
strike  is  on  and  no  one  can  see  the  end  of  it.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  move  thousands  of  carloads 
of  fruit  without  telegraphic  advices  as  to  how  they  are 
being  received  and  where  they  are  needed.  Even  if 
the  railway  telegraphers  should  not  be  involved,  there 
is  plenty  of  evil  in  the  stoppage  of  commercial  lines  to 
unsettle  the  business.  This,  coming  in  the  midst  of 
the  sulphur  muddle,  will  aggravate  trouble  because  it 
will  interfere  with  avoiding  that  evil  by  fresh  ship- 
ment. Probably  the  peach  crop  is  far  enough  along 
not  to  be  seriously  troubled,  but  the  greatest  appre- 
hension naturally  arises  concerning  the  shipment  of 
table  grapes,  which  is  largely  trusted  to  round  up  the 
total  movement  of  the  year,  because  the  crop  is  large 
and  Eastern  markets  free  for  it  because  of  the  short 
Eastern  erops  of  many  other  fruits.  Of  course  this 
anticipated  interference  may  not  be  realized,  but  it  is 
dangerous  and  everyone  should  exert  all  the  influence 
he  has  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  threatening  condi- 
tion ami  restore  commercial  order.  The  grain  mar- 
kets are  now  largely  tied  up,  and  it  would  be  little 
short  of  a  calamity  to  have  the  same  embargo  extend 
to  the  period  covering  the  movement  of  the  later 
fruits. 

Jio  far  as  we  have  heard  the  sulphur  situation  has 
not  materially  changed  since  our  last  issue  nor  have 
any  new  factors  entered.  We  infer,  however,  from 
what  we  hear  of  appeals  for  fuller  information  from 
the  East  that  the  question  of  postponing  the  operation 
of  the  0.085  per  cent  until  this  year's  crop  is  not  only 
cured  but  finally  disposed  of  is  still  considered  as 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Eastern  jnjwers — and 
that  is  a  rather  hopeful  attitude.  As  we  have  often 
said,  it  seems  to  us  that  definite  postponement  until 
July  1  of  next  year  is  the  only  rational  thing  to  do. 
The  Government  cannot  justify  its  regulation  for  it 
has  not  enough  exact  information,  but  it  is  proceeding 
to  secure  such  information  in  abundance  by  the  field 
work,  which  is  now  l>eing  done  co-operatively  by  the 
chemists  of  the  United  States  Department  and  the 
California  Experiment  Station.  To  postpone  is,  then, 
not  a  question  of  temporizing  or  vacillation  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  but  it  is  definite  suspension 
pending  the  results  of  investigation,  which  is  a  propo- 
sition beyond  impeachment  ami  we  hope  to  see  it  pre- 
vail. It  is  important  even  though  most  of  the  fruit 
drying,  except  dipped  raisins  [>erhaps,  has  l>een  done, 
i>ecause  there  is  a  big  product,  undertaken  under  the 
general  assurance  of  least  possible  sulphuring  by  the 
United  States  Department,  which  needs  to  have  its 
commercial  progress  cleared  so  that  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  will  not  Ik>  afraid  of  putting  their  money  into 
it.  Along  the  vexing  route  we  are  pursuing  this 
summer  there  are  some  encouraging  side-lights.  It  is 
telegraphed  from  Kansas  City  that  City  Food  Insj>eetor 
Cutler  has  notified  the  National  Government  that  his 
tests  of  California  and  Arkansas  dried  fruits  cured 


with  sulphur  shows  that  this  fruit  when  cooked  is 
entirely  wholesome,  and  Kansas  City  will  accept  it. 
This  is  a  ray  of  light  amid  the  gloom. 

The  white  fly  situation  has  changed  somewhat  by 
the  discovery  of  the  insect  duly  installed  in  a  small 
group  of  orange  trees  near  Bakersfield  and  some  miles 
from  any  other  citrus  trees.  Thus  the  insect  has  made 
two  stands  in  this  State  and  both  of  them  away  from 
commercial  citrus  areas,  and  therefore  capable  of  cir- 
cumvention and  destruction.  For  this  reason  the 
policy  of  stamping  out  is  still  tenable  and  we  trust  it 
may  proceed  wisely  and  efficiently.  Everyone  should, 
however,  still  be  on  the  watch  for  this  insect.  Espe- 
cial search  should  be  made  by  all  those  who  have  been 
bringing  small  plants  of  any  kind  from  Florida  or  the 
other  Gulf  States.  Both  in  Marysvilleand  Bakersfield 
this  has  been  done,  and  this  is  probably  the  way  the 
insect  entered.  We  are  receiving  many  specimens  of 
suspected  insects  which  are  all  innocent,  but  this 
should  not  discourage  alertness.  The  menace  is  fright- 
ful when  it  is  remembered  that  the  white  fly  is  consid- 
ered the  worst  insect  they  have  in  Florida  and  when 
the  greatness  of  our  citrus  interest  is  held  in  mind. 
If  any  one  needs  refreshment  on  this  subject  let  him 
consider  the  following  figures  which  are  currently 
published:  From  all  citrus  regions  of  California  dur- 
ing the  seasonal  year  1000-7,  cars  of  oranges  shipped, 
28,000;  number  of  boxes,  10,(520,000;  number  of  or- 
anges, 3,276,000,000;  gross  receipts,  $30,800,000;  rail- 
road's share,  $11,000,000;  growers'  and  shippers'  share, 
id!), 800, 000.  We  do  not  know  the  specific  authority 
for  these  figures,  but  they  may  be  freely  accepted  for 
one  thing  at  least,  that  our  orange  interest  is  immense 
and  we  do  not  want  any  white  flies  on  it. 

But  there  is  another  golden  interest  of  which  recent 
figures  are  of  interest  and  that  is  the  butter  product. 
Prices  are  high  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time. 
It  seems  that  although  butter  exj>orts  from  the  United 
States  have  practically  stopped,  not  because  the  for- 
eigners did  not  want  it,  but  because  Americans  had 
none  to  spare.  The  Breeders'  Gazette  says  that  in 
May  of  last  year  we  exported  12,000  packages  of  but- 
ter, which  number  swelled  to  22,000  in  June,  and  the 
three  subsequent  months  witnessed  liberal  shipments. 
Indeed,  from  New  York  alone  nearly  120,000  pack- 
ages were  shipj>ed  abroad  during  the  trade  year,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  our  entire  exports,  including  those 
sent  by  way  of  Canada,  totaled  nearly  250,000  pack- 
ages. But  since  last  November  not  one  package  of 
butter  has  cleared  from  the  port  of  New  York.  Prices 
on  this  side  are  three  to  four  cents  per  pound  higher 
than  those  current  at  the  large  distributing  j>oints  in 
Britain,  and  naturally  there  is  nothing  doing  in  export 
trade.  This  argues  well  for  the  dairy  development 
which  is  proceeding  on  an  alfalfa  basis  all  through  the 
western  half  of  the  country. 

While  agricultural  produce  is  high  we  presume 
there  will  not  be  much  objection  to  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  farm  implements  by  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  plenty  of  produce  to  sell.  The  Farm 
Implement  News  states  that  the  advanced  cost  to 
dealers  will  be  about  six  or  seven  i>er  cent,  but  what 
it  will  mean  to  buyers  may  not  ap]>ear  from  that.  The 
advance,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  said  to  be  based  on 
these  advances  in  raw  materials  during  the  last  two 
years.  The  figures  are  in  jtercentages  :  pig  iron,  72.75  ; 
steel  bars,  23.1 ;  copper,  83.83  ;  lead,  20.75  ;  yellow  pine 
lumber,  25 ;  elm  lumber,  50,  and  other  necessaries  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  It  is  also  stated  that  June 
1  last  the  railroads  advanced  the  freight  rates  on 
"practically  every  article  in  the  way  of  iron  and  steel 
which  the  manufacturer  uses  in  the  implement  and 
vehicle  trade."  The  only  comfort  is  the  thought  that 
after  all  implements  will  be  cheaper  than  they  used 
to  be. 

We  quite  sympathize  with  an  editorial  statement 
in  Hoard's  Dairyman  indicating  that  a  farmer  is  the 
proper  party  to  start  his  own  son  along  the  way  to 
higher  agriculture.  The  statement  is  this  :  "Agricul- 
tural colleges  and  schools,  books  and  papers,  are  all 
good  things.  They  are  great  helps  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  sound   knowledge  and  developing  sound 


judgment,  and  no  man  can  afford  to  reject  them  if 
they  come  in  his  way — nay  more,  he  can  richly  afford 
to  go  well  out  of  his  way  to  accept  them.  But  there 
is  one  agricultural  master  that  has  great  opportuni- 
ties in  his  hands  if  he  will  but  use  them.  That  is  the 
farmer  who  is  the  father  of  one  or  more  boys.  A  boy 
on  the  farm  is  too  often  left  to  learn  his  lesson  just  as 
he  can  catch  it.  The  father  thinks  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  spend  time  to  open  out  and  explain  the  rea- 
son why  work  should  be  done  BO  and  bo.  Too  rarely 
he  takes  any  pains  to  educate  bis  own  buy  into  the 
reasons  why  this  or  that  is  as  it  is."  That  is  very 
true,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  boy  gets  the  idea 
that  there  is  nothing  in  agriculture  to  think  about  and 
explain,  but  that  everything  has  to  l>e  done  because 
someone  else  says  so.  That  is  enough  to  scare  thinking 
young  men  away  from  any  line  of  activity.  It  is  the 
father's  duty  to  explain;  or,  if  he  does  not  know  how 
to  explain,  it  is  his  duty  to  suggest  to  the  young  man 
that  he  think,  read  and  study  until  he  can  explain 
to  his  father. 

We  hoi>e  it  will  never  become  necessary  for  Ameri- 
can women  to  labor  as  field  hands,  but  it  is  to  their 
credit  that  they  can  rise  to  emergencies  and  save  the 
day  under  difficulties.  The  story  is  that,  unable  to 
obtain  men  enough  for  the  harvest  fields,  Marinette 
county,  Wisconsin,  fanner-  have  hired  women  in 
their  places.  Crops  were  beginning  to  rii>en  and  no 
help  could  be  obtained  to  harvest  them.  Then  one 
farmer  determined  to  try  women.  The  experiment 
was  so  much  of  a  success  that  others  followed  suit,  and 
all  the  young  women  who  would  take  a  job  were 
quickly  picked  up.  They  are  said  to  do  just  as  good 
work  as  the  former  "farm  hands,"  and  there  is  much 
less  shirking  among  them,   of  course  they  did  well. 

We  recently  demurred  to  Eastern  statements  that 
California-grown  seed  needed  re-vitalizing,  and  there- 
fore should  l>e  grown  at  the  East  once  in  a  while  and 
sent  out  here  for  multiplication.  In  view  of  the  dis- 
cussion likely  to  arise  about  the  quality  of  California- 
grown  seeds,  it  Is  well  for  all  to  know  what  they  are 
doing  for  themselves  at  systematic  trials.  In  the  last 
report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  it  is  stated:  "  It  is  quite  clear  that  as  a  rule  a 
larger  percentage  of  California-grown  seed  germinates 
than  of  Connecticut-grown  seed." 

We  see  in  an  exchange  that  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Watson, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  dairy  exhibit  at  the  coming 
California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento,  which  oi>ens  Sep- 
tember 2,  has  all  arrangements  made  for  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  exhibit.  Mr.  Watson  has  done 
much  in  years  past  in  rallying  the  dairy  industry  to 
efforts  for  its  own  promotion,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  he  is  still  active  and  effective  along  the  old  line. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Irrigating  With  Salt  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  what  is  the  effect  of 
small  quantities  of  salt  on  crops?  Is  salt  beneficial  to 
any  crops,  and  what  crops,  if  so?  The  reason  I  ask 
is  that  water  with  salt  in  it  is  the  only  water  I  can  get 
now,  and  I  have  plants  which  it  is  very  desirable  to 
keep  alive  for  two  or  three  months,  until  our  new 
canal  shall  be  filled  with  water.  1  would  like  also  to 
grow  some  cabbages  and  onion  sets,  and  this  salt 
water  is  the  only  water  at  hand.  There  is  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  gallon  or  perhaps  less.  The 
water  is  not  pleasant  to  drink,  though  it  could  l)e  used 
if  necessary. — Reader,  Mercedes,  Texas. 

Common  salt  is  very  destructive  to  vegetation;  it  is 
worse  than  alkali.  Boughly  speaking,  a  plant  might 
stand  five  times  as  much  white  alkali  as  it  would  of 
black  alkali  or  of  common  salt.  A  teaspoonful  of  salt 
might  weigh  from  200  to  300  grains,  according  as  it 
was  stricken  or  heaped,  and  this  to  a  gallon  of  water 
would  be  far  greater  than  could  be  regarded  tolerable 
for  irrigation;  for  the  limit  of  salt  contents  for  irri- 
tability is  probably  not  far  above  40  grains  to  the  gal- 
lon if  the  use  of  such  water  is  continued.  If  your 
irrigation  water  is  coming  soon  you  might  use  the 
water  you  speak  of,  and  if  you  do,  use  plenty  of  it,  so 
that  it  will  sink  deeply,  and  do  not  use  a  little  and 
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frequently,  for  that  will  concentrate  the  salt  near  the 
surface  by  evaporation.  You  would  not  risk  much  in 
experimenting  with  such  water,  because,  if  we  under- 
stand your  situation,  you  are  likely  to  lose  them  by 
drouth,  and  you  might  as  well  kill  them  with  salt. 
But  we  would  not  start  a  crop  expecting  to  carry  it  on 
such  water.  Possibly  you  do  not  have  so  much  salt 
in  the  water  as  you  think.  The  chemist  of  your  ex- 
periment station  would  determine  that  for  you,  or 
you  can  do  your  own  evaporation,  and  then  have  a 
druggist  weigh  the  residuum.  A  tablespoonful  is  not 
a  scientific  quantity  except  in  culinary  recipes. 
Asparagus  will  stand  most  salt  and  beets  come  next. 
Cabbage  and  onions  will  not  endure  nearly  so  much. 

Smut  on  Linden  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  herewith  some 
linden  leaves  taken  from  trees  in  my  place.  The 
leaves  first  look  as  though  they  were  covered  with 
oil,  then  wither,  dry  up,  and  drop.  Practically  all 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  at  San  Mateo  are  affected  in 
this  way.  Should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would 
advise  me,  if  you  know  the  reason  for  this. — Sub- 
urban, San  Mateo. 

The  smutty  deposit  upon  the  leaves  of  your  linden 
tree  is  the  growth  of  a  fungus  upon  an  earlier  deposit 
of  honey-dew  emanating  from  plant  lice,  and  perhaps 
other  small  insects,  which  must  have  been  abundant 
upon  the  leaves  earlier  in  the  season.  The  way  to 
prevent  this  smut  is  to  kill  the  insects  which  give 
forth  the  exudation  upon  which  it  grows,  and  that 
would  involve  watching  for  their  appearance  early  in 
the  season  and  spraying  the  trees  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion, or  some  other  cheap  insecticide,  applied  with  a 
force  pump,  hose,  and  nozzles  adapted  to  reach  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  where  these  insects  usually 
congregate.  That  is,  of  course,  a  great  undertaking 
in  connection  with  shade  trees,  and  is  seldom  entered 
upon  because  of  its  difficulty  and  cost.  It  is  simply  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  mental  distress  and  disap- 
pointment in  having  trees  in  this  condition  is  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure  to  prevent  it.  The 
trouble  is  probably  over  for  this  year,  as  the  insects 
causing  this  smuttiness  have  largely  disappeared,  pos- 
sibly being  eaten  up  by  ladybirds  or  other  larger 
insects  which  feed  upon  them.  There  is  no  great 
menace  to  the  health  of  the  trees  involved;  it  is  sim- 
ply a  question  of  whether  you  would  feel  justified  in 
undertaking  the  expenditure  necessary  to  have  clean 
trees  another  season.  If  so,  the  spraying  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  undertaken  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  when  these  small  insects  begin  to  appear 
upon  the  foliage. 

Forage  Plants  for  the  Coast  Region. 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  coast  region  south  of  San  Francisco  and  I 
wish  to  convert  it  into  a  stock  ranch,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  I  must  have  it  set  in  some  grass  that  is  suit- 
able for  the  climate  and  location.  I  wish  to  inquire 
whether  you  have  ever  tried  Kentucky  blue  grass  in 
this  part  of  the  State  and,  if  so,  what  success  you  had 
with  it,  and  I  wish  also  to  ask  whether  you  thought 
red  clover  would  flourish  if  sown  late  in  the  fall  and 
harrowed  in  time  for  the  fall  rains?  I  would  also  be 
pleased  to  have  any  information  which  would  enable 
me  to  sow  a  grass  seed  that  would  meet  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  country  and  flourish,  to  the  end  that 
the  ranch  might  become  profitable  as  a  pasture  for 
horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  sheep,  or  any  other  informa- 
tion that  you  thought  would  be  to  my  advantage. — 
Owner,  Chicago. 

Kentucky  blue  grass  and  red  clover  are  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  Red  clover  would  succeed  if  well 
irrigated,  but  alfalfa  would  be  better,  if  you  have  irri- 
gation facilities.  The  introduced  grass  which  is  most 
widely  successful  in  California  is  the  English  rye 
grass,  but  English  rye  grass  will  not  maintain  its  life 
during  the  dry  season  on  our  dry  uplands,  although  it 
will  make  a  satisfactory  growth  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. So  far  as  we  now  know  most  of  our  uplands 
must  be  used  for  winter  pasturage,  and,  unless  they 
have  been  overstocked,  native  growth  is  available  for 
that  purpose.  Summer  feed  must  come  from  alfalfa 
on  irrigated  lands,  or  from  the  growth  of  fodder  corn 
and  sorghum,  sown  after  the  frosts  are  over,  on  lower 
lands  which  retain  some  moisture  from  the  rains  or 
receive  a  moderate  amount  by  irrigation.   We  take  it 


for  granted  that  you  know  about  'dry  feed,'  which  is 
winter  and  spring  growth  cured  as  it  stands  by  the 
dry  season.  It  is  not  rained  on  and  is  very  rich.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  great  factor  in  summer  and  fall  suste- 
nance of  stock  and  can  be  relied  on  when  lands  are 
not  overstocked. 

Fenugreek  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  The  enclosed  clipping  is  from  the 
New  York  Sun.  Is  it  true  that  the  plant  referred  to 
therein,  'fenugreek,'  is  grown  extensively  or  at  all  in 
California?  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  regard- 
ing any  information  you  possess  on  this  subject. — 
Reader,  Sacramento. 

The  clipping  relating  to  fenugreek,  which  I  return 
herewith,  tells  how  this  seed  is  used  in  Asia  to  pro- 
mote embonpoint,  and  therefore  to  promote  feminine 
beauty  according  to  the  Asiatic  standard.  It  is  a 
horticultural  fairy  story,  in  large  part.  Fenugreek 
has  always  been  obtainable  in  the  United  States, 
largely,  however,  by  importation,  and  the  chief  use  of 
the  ground  seed  has  been  in  the  manufacture  of  horse 
medicine.  Very  little  is  required  for  this  purpose,  and 
when  the  University  desired  to  introduce  the  plant  for 
wide  trial  in  California  as  a  green  manure  plant  for 
plowing  under,  because  of  its  approval  for  that  pur- 
pose in  Algeria,  it  was  found  necessary  to  import  the 
seed  from  Europe.  This  was  done  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  trial  lots  of  the  seed  were  sent  throughout  the 
State  very  widely.  It  was  generally  condemned  as 
inferior  to  vetches  and  peas,  but  found  a  few  friends, 
and  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  winter-grown  cover 
crop  in  southern  California.  There  is  very  little  seed 
grown  at  present,  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
growing  it  by  the  carload  in  certain  parts  of  the  State 
if  there  were  any  demand  for  it.  The  reference  to  the 
'  wonder  workers  at  Washington '  introducing  this 
plant  as  a  basis  for  a  new  industry,  in  the  clipping 
which  you  send,  is  laughable  when  it  is  known  that 
the  plant  was  brought  to  California  long  ago  and  its 
adaptability  determined  by  experiments,  as  published 
in  University  reports  not  less  than  10  years  ago.  It  does 
not  seem  probable  to  us  that  anyone  will  take  any 
great  amount  of  fenugreek  to  produce  corpulency;  one 
objection  which  one  grower  made  to  the  plant  was 
that  when  he  undertook  to  flail  out  the  seed  it  made 
him  sick  at  his  stomach,  and  he  reported  that  it 
seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  on  chickens  which 
snatched  up  the  seed  while  he  was  working  at  it.  The 
claim  that  it  will  be  profitable  as  a  beauty  medicine  is 
like  a  great  many  other  so-called  '  agricultural  items ' 
in  the  daily  newspapers. 

Lichens,  not  Scales. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  bark 
scale  cut  from  a  pear  tree.  This  scale  seems  to  be 
attacking  all  the  fruit  trees  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
ultimately  killing  them.  What  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent or  kill  this  scale?  If  you  need  a  larger  or  other 
samples  I  would  be  glad  to  send  them.  Any  direc- 
tions you  may  give  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  I 
will  report  to  you  results. — Subscriber,  Mendocino 
county. 

The  bark  bodies  you  send  are  small  circular  lichens 
and  not  scale  insects.  Your  trees  must  be  dying  from 
some  other  cause,  for  though  these  growths  do  injure 
the  bark  somewhat,  they  alone  would  not  kill  a  tree  in 
a  generation.  You  can  remove  these  lichens  and  other 
forms  of  vegetable  parasites  by  spraying  in  the  winter 
with  concentrated  lye,  one  pound  to  six  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, but  you  must  look  further  to  find  out  what  is  kill- 
ing your  trees,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  with 
a  study  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  small  branches,  if  you 
desire  to  send  them. 

Garden  Sage  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me,  in 
regard  to  the  culture  of  sage  in  this  State.  Has  it 
been  raised  here  ;for  the  market?  Can  it  be  planted 
in  the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring  ?  Any  information 
that  you  can  give  me  on  the  subject  will  be  gratefully 
received. — Enquirer,  San  Bernardino  county. 

There  is  no  large  cultivation  of  common  sage  in  this 
State,  nor  is  there  enough  market  to  warrant  it. 
Nearly  all  the  sage  which  is  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses is  supplied  in  the  packages  of  culinary  and 
medicinal  herbs,  put  up  for  the  trade  by  the  Shakers 


of  New  Lebanon  and  other  producers.  It  would  not 
be  safe  at  all  for  you  to  undertake  growing  sage  for 
market,  unless  you  could  get  a  contrac  t  from  some 
firm  of  sausage  makers  or  other  manufacturers  of 
food  supplies.  The  time  to  start  plants  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season,  so  that  the  plants  may 
have  a  good  chance  to  establish  themselves  before  the 
dry  weather  comes  on.  However,  by  using  irrigation 
and  proper  cultural  methods,  one  can  start  at  almost 
any  time  of  the  year. 

Branch  Failure  of  Young  Apricot  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  young  apricot  tree  which 
was  planted  nearly  three  years  ago  in  the  usual  near- 
adobe  soil  here  prevailing.  It  has  progressed  nor- 
mally, apparently,  until  the  present.  It  has  been  quite 
freely  watered  until  within  the  last  two  months,  since 
when  it  has  probably  received  some  water  from  a  shal- 
low irrigating  furrow  about  seven  feet  away.  The 
trunk  is  now  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
branching  and  leafing  has  been  quite  prolific  this  sea- 
son, with  an  early  blooming  which  amounted  to  noth- 
ing, because  of  the  subsequent  cold  and  high  winds. 
One  branch  of  the  tree — one  of  the  lower,  about  |  inch 
in  diameter — has  undergone  some  change,  whereby  all 
of  its  leaves  have  suddenly  and  apparently  causelessly 
withered  and  dropped  off.  The  bark  on  this  limb  also 
looks  very  slightly  shriveled,  and  the  numerous  next 
year's  bud-stalks  still  maintain  their  green  tip.  The 
junction  of  the  limb  with  the  trunk  is  apparently  per- 
fectly healthy.  I  notice  one  very  small  branch  on  a 
larger  branch  higher  up  showing  a  similar  death  of 
the  leaves.  There  is  no  gum  formation  on  any  part  of 
the  tree.  The  ground  for  about  three  feet  around  the 
trunk  has  been  loosened,  mulched  in  the  spring,  and 
received  a  liberal  portion  of  wood  ashes.  Should  this 
branch  evidently  die,  would  it  be  advisable  to  ampu- 
tate it?  There  is  no  gopher  or  other  pest  in  the  garden. 
A  small,  shiny,  black,  moist-looking  grub  infests  the 
leaves  of  a  cherry  tree.  Is  there  anything  special  to 
prevent  or  destroy  it? — Suburban,  San  Mateo  county. 

Your  description  indicates  that  certain  branches  of 
your  young  apricot  tree  show  abnormal  characteris- 
tics, while  the  balance  of  the  tree  is  normal.  Some- 
times young  trees  will  act  queerly  as  the  summer 
advances  without  apparent  cause  and  without  subse- 
quent indication  of  injury.  Of  course,  if  the  branch 
should  die,  as  sometimes  happens,  especially  with 
apricot  trees,  cutting  back  into  the  sound  part  or  re- 
moval entirely  at  the  base  is  proper  treatment.  The 
apricot  tree  is  so  subject  to  this  die-back  of  branches, 
even  in  its  mature  form,  that  such  a  fanciful  term  as 
'paralysis  of  the  apricot'  has  long  been  in  use  among 
gardeners. 

The  slimy  insects  which  work  upon  your  cherry 
trees  are  the  cherry  slug.  They  are  quickly  discour- 
aged by  using  road  dust,  or  any  other  fine  powder, 
upon  them.  This  adheres  to  the  body  of  the  insect 
and  so  causes  it  to  roll  up  and  drop  off.  On  large  trees 
where  this  treatment  is  not  practicable,  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead  or  paris  green  is  generally  resorted  to. 
The  season  is  now  so  late,  however,  that  much  injury 
need  not  be  apprehended. 

Wood  Shavings  in  Stable  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  straw,  sev- 
eral livery  stables  from  which  I  have  been  having  sta- 
ble manure  hauled  for  orange  and  lemon  orchards 
have  commenced  the  use  of  wood  shavings  from  the 
planing  mills  for  bedding.  I  am  not  informed  as  to 
the  action  of  wood  shavings,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
from  you  what  effect  they  would  have  upon  the  soil, 
and  whether  or  not  you  consider  them  injurious.  I 
should  say  the  proportion  of  wood  shavings  was  about 
the  same  as  the  straw  usually  is.  I  would  say  further, 
that  I  make  a  practice  of  putting  on  manure  very 
sparsely  over  the  ground  and  continually  going  over 
it,  rather  than  putting  it  on  in  heavy  quantities  at  any 
one  time. — Citrus  Grower,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Wood  shavings  are  less  desirable  than  straw  as  an 
absorbent  in  connection  with  stable  manure,  because 
they  are  so  difficult  of  decay  when  introduced  to  the 
soil,  and  if  the  soil  is  light  and  loose  in  character  it  is 
apt  to  be  rendered  much  more  so  by  this  addition.  In 
a  heavy  soil  the  addition  of  a  limited  amount  of  fine 
shavings  might  be  desirable  in  the  way  of  rendering 
it  more  friable.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  in 
plant  food  the  manure  is  rendered  much  less  valuable 
by  the  use  of  wood  shavings  in  the  place  of  straw,  but 
the  effect  would  be  considered  directly  injurious  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  soils  already  too  light  and  non- 
retentive  of  moisture. 
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Horticulture. 


Good  Ways  With  Sapsuckers  and  Rodents. 

To  the  Editor:  Thinking  that  a  few  hint*  on  our 
way  of  dealing  with  orchard  enemies  may  be  of  some 
use  to  horticulturists  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  I  am 
pleased  to  write  as  follows: 

The  '  sapsuckcr,'  or  the  little  red-headed  woodjK'cker, 
may  be  shot,  as  you  suggest,  but  one  is  liable  to  inflict 
wounds  on  his  tree  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  the  'sap- 
sucker's'  work.  For  sureness  and  convenience,  take 
powdered  strychnine  equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  grain  of 
\V  heat,  and  rub  it  into  the  newest  well  or  hole  the  hird 
has  pecked  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  you  will  get 
him  without  fail  every  time.  It  works*  to  perfection 
and  always  on  the  right  bird,  and  there  is  no  hunting 
or  waiting  when  one  is  busy.  He  comes  and  takes  his 
medicine  when  he  is  ready,  and  is  soon  a  good  enough 
bird  for  anyone  but  the  cat. 

For  gophers  and  ground-squirrels,  an  acorn  with 
strychnine  'dressing'  is  fine.  I  hardly  ever  find  it  to 
fail. 

My  method  is  this:   Get  an  \-oz.  vial  of  strychnine 

crystals  and  powder  the  contents  with  the  head  of  a 
10-l>enny  nail,  if  you  have  nothing  better.  Take  a 
piece  of  fine  woven  cloth  U  inch  square,  place  it  over 
the  mouth  of  the  vial,  and  force  in  the  cork.  Sew  the 
cloth  over  thecork  on  top  and  you  have  the  cork  handy 
to  remove,  and  an  economical  and  ready  way  to  get 
just  the  right  amount  of  strychnine  in  a  jiffy  when 
you  are  ready  for  action.  To  prepare  an  acorn,  cut  off 
the  side  with  a  pocketknife  just  deep  enough  to  scarify 
the  kernel.  If  the  acorn  is  fresh,  it  is  moist;  if  dry, 
wet  it  with  your  tongue  and  then  rub  the  cork  dauber 
on  the  moist  surface  of  the  kernel;  place  it  in  a  gopher 
or  squirrel  hole,  and  there  will  be  one  rodent  less  to 
bother  you.  Locate  your  gopher  with  a  cane  or  hoe- 
handle,  generally  about  a  foot  back  from  where  be  has 
burrowed  out,  and  drop  an  acorn  in  for  him.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  one  may  carry  one  of  these 
strychnine  vials  in  his  pocket  without  danger  of  break- 
ing it  in  the  roughest  kind  of  work.  Thus  prepared 
and  with  a  few  acorns  in  your  pocket,  you  are  always 
ready  to  snuff  out  the  lives  of  these  undesirable  pest-, 
and  systematic  work  will  tell. 

Moles  in  these  parts  are  greedy  vegetarians  in  the 
dry  season,  particularly  in  the  carrot  patch.  They  will 
take  acorns  sometimes.  Another  way  of  doing  them 
is  to  cut  a  large  carrot  in  the  middle,  strychnine  the 
cut  end,  and  with  it  block  their  run-way;  then,  like 
the  greedy  man  and  the  mountain  of  mush,  they  will 
try  to  eat  their  way  through  it,  and  die. 

Al.bk.kt  F.  Ettkk. 
Ettersburg,  Humboldt  county. 

[This  is  the  best  lot  of  handy  hints  we  have  had  for 
a  long  time.  What  an  advantage  it  is  to  think  hard 
and  devise  handy  ways  to  save  time  in  orchard  and 
garden.  Who  will  give  us  other  helps  to  match  Mr. 
Etter's?— Ed.] 


The  Pecan  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  It  seems  to  be  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  whether  thejiecan  will  become 
of  value  commercially  to  California  or  not.  The  rea- 
son, doubtless,  is  the  adverse  comments  occasionally 
made  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  now  and  then  of 
an  isolated  pecan  tree  which  either  has  borne  no  nuts, 
or  nuts  of  small  size.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
more  uncertainty  about  the  success  of  the  j>ecan  in 
California  than  there  is  with  the  walnut,  and,  taking 
into  account  the  matter  of  the  '  bacteriosis '  of  the 
latter,  not  so  much  risk. 

A  government  Bulletin  says  "  the  jtecan  is  probably 
destined  to  become  the  leading  nut  of  the  American 
market."  The  pecan  is  l>earing  good  crops  in  25 
States,  no  other  nut  being  capable  of  successful  culti- 
vation over  so  large  an  area.  Mr.  George  K.  Holmes, 
chief  of  Division  of  Foreign  Markets,  says:  "I  regard 
the  pecan  as  having  a  greater  future  than  any  other 
nut  raised  in  this  country."  So  much  for  official  tes- 
timony. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  may  contem- 
plate planting  pecans  I  can  say  that  I  have  seen 
very  large  pecan  trees  bearing  the  finest  quality  of 
soft  shell  nuts  in  profusion  from  Butte  county  to 
Tulare,  and  no  doubt  they  can  be  found  just  as  pro- 
lific both  farther  north  and  south.  I  remember  par- 
ticularly trees  in  Oroville,  in  Vacaville,  and  in 
Grangeville,  soil  and  conditions  in  every  ease  !>eing 
different,  but  the  trees  all  of  immense  height,  and  full 
of  nuts  as  good  as  those  usually  seen  in  the  markets. 

The  pecan  is  l>eing  improved  by  selection  like  the 
walnut,  and  with  the  strong  probability  of  seedlings 
being  raised  in  California  that  will  be  better  suited  to 
our  conditions  than  the  imported  varieties.  It  is  so 
Wlthjl  large  number  of  our  standard  fruits  already, 


and  a  recent  letter  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicates  the  opinion  held  there  that  by 
this  means  will  our  fruit  and  nut  products  be  continu- 
ally7 Improved. 

I  have  gathered  pecans  in  rocky  soils  on  rolling 
lands  in  Missouri,  the  ground  l>eing  covered  with  the 
nuts.  It  thrives  still  farther  north,  and  down  into 
Florida  and  through  southern  Texas.  Surely,  with  a 
crop  SO  adaptive  as  that,  we  need  not  fear  for  its  suc- 
cess here.  Some  of  the  first  walnuts  planted  in  Cali- 
fornia were  not  prolific.  The  'why'  or  'wherefore' 
is  all  theory.  Trees  become  acclimated;  a  new  strain 
api>ears,  call  it  a  chance  seedling  or  a  '  mutant,'  it 
matters  little,  and  often  from  this  may  be  grown  a 
different  type,  more  suited  to  surrounding  conditions, 
and  re-producing  almost  faithfully  in  kind.  The  wal- 
nut and  pecan  industries  can  never  suffer  by  over- 
production; their  uses  for  oil  will  always  keep  the 
market  firm.  Lkonakd  Coatks. 

Morganhill,  Aug.,  '07. 

[Our  observation,  as  frequently  stated  in  these  col- 
umns, is  that  the  pecan  is  less  satisfactory  in  regions 
of  light  frosts  near  the  ocean  than  in  the  lower  lands 
of  the  interior  valley,  where  the  seasons  are  more 
marked  by  frosts,  and  where  the  land  is  deep  and 
moist. — Ed.] 


A  Plea  for  Nursery  Organization. 

From  an  address  by  Mr.  W.  1).  lN(JAi.l.s,ofNorth  Yakima,  Wash., 
at  the  recent  convention  of  Pacific  Coast  Nursery  men. 

All  lines  of  business  are  l>eing  pushed.  All  business 
men  are  relying  U|Hm  or  confiding  in  each  other  as 
they  never  did  before.  Fruit  growers  are  handing 
themselves  together  into  horticultural  unions.  This  is 
done  to  assist  each  other  in  the  economy  of  raising  and 
distributing  their  goods  as  well  as  to  maintain  prices. 
Now  we  have  met  as  a  Ixnly  of  business  men.  We  are 
more  than  that.  We  are  also  producers.  We  even 
supply  the  means  for  others  to  l>ecoine  great  producers 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  Without  the  nurseryman 
the  fruit  industry  would  languish,  the  cities  Income 
less  l>eautiful,  the  homes  less  pleasant.  Did  you,  fel- 
low nurserymen,  ever  think  of  the  greatness  of  our 
opportunity,  the  vastness  of  our  responsibility,  the 
opportunity  to  build  up  this  great  country  for  the  ben- 
efit and  enjoyment  of  the  world's  population,  the 
responsibility  for  and  in  so  doing?  In  this  assembly 
w  e  are  discussing  various  subjects  for  our  mutual  ben- 
efit and  to  our  mutual  advantage.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  thoroughly  and  unreservedly  ojien 
our  cars  to  one  another  in  the  matter  as  to  how  we  may- 
each  and  every  one  assist  this  association  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  this  association  as  well  as  ourselves,  how  we 
may  best  unite  our  interests  and  efforts  for  the  good  of 
ourselves  ami  our  customers.  Ilernember  thai  we  arc 
doing  more  to  develop,  beautify,  and  enrich  this  land 
than  any  other  class  of  producers.  The  farmer  pur- 
chases a  few  dollars'  worth  of  our  stuck  and  it  multi- 
plies the  value  of  his  land;  but  we  are  resjKinsible  to 
him  for  the  quality  of  his  investment.  We  must  keep 
up  the  present  high  standard  of  our  trees,  lint  with  the 
advance  of  the  cost  of  living,  together  with  the  higher 
wages  we  must  pay  our  laborers,  and  the  greater  cost 
of  land  U|M)n  which  to  raise  our  stock,  we  in  reason 
must  make  a  proportionate  raise  in  the  price  of  our 
wares.  This  should  be  done  upon  business  principles. 
There  should  lie  no  hacking  here  and  splicing  there. 
We  should  meet  both  consumers  and  competitors  in  all 
frankness.  There  is  nothing  that  makes  friends  in 
business  like  an  0{>en  discussion  ot  the  points  that  inte- 
rest all  parties.  Why  cannot  W6  make  this  matter 
final,  absolute,  and  universal  in  the  association? 

Then  in  the  matter  of  importations.  There  should 
be  some  plan  of  securing  the  stocks  for  the  entire  asso- 
ciation, and  by  shipping  in  large  quantities  to  some 
common  distributing  point  where  we  can  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  as  well  as  facilitate  transportation.  It 
is  said  that  in  union  there  is  strength.  Why  is  this 
not  true  in  our  business?  This  eternal  hacking  and 
splitting,  this  forgetfulness  of  principle  and  thought- 
fulness  of  self,  should  it  not  be  set  aside?   Why  should 

not  everyone  put  his  shoulder  to  the  w  heel  and  uphold 
the  business  and  prosiMT  with  it?  In  the  past  few 
months  1  have  known  a  few  nurserymen — so  called — 
who  have  gone  and  actually  purchased  orders.  That 
is,  who  have  sold  trees  and  made  such  concessions  to 
their  customers  that  it  was  virtually  buying  the  busi- 
ness. Now  this  was  a  stab  not  only  to  the  trade  in 
general  but  more  particularly  to  their  own  sales.  I 
can  conceive  of  nothing  more  to  the  detriment  of  both 
buyer  and  seller  than  this  state  of  affairs.  The  planter 
who  has  purchased  of  a  weak,  vascillating,  or  unscru- 
pulous seller  will  find  in  the  end  that  he  has  paid 
entirely  too  much  for  his  whistle.  Some  know  and 
some  do  not  know  the  difference.  I  do  not  believe  in 
anything  exacting  or  exorbitant.  I  have  seen  the 
cherries  from  one  tree  in  Yakima  valley  sold  for  the 
sum  of  $60  this  season.  Now  tell  me;  w  hat  was  the 
value  of  that  tree  to  its  owner  ?  That  man  has  not, 
from  year  to  year,  given  that  tree  half  the  attention  as 
did  the  nurseryman — whoever  he  was — during  its  two 


tender  seasons.  Real  estate  men  everywhere  are 
organizing  publicity  committees.  Why  wouldn't  it 
l>e  a  good  thing  for  us  to  do  the  same  thing  and  edu- 
cate the  planter  as  well  as  ourselves  ?  The  poor  nurse- 
ryman builds  poor  orchards,  the  good  one  good 
orchards.  The  success  of  the  planter  depends  on  the 
reliability  of  the  nurseryman;  that  of  the  nurseryman 
on  the  planter.  The  laborer  is  surely  worthy  of  his 
hire.  The  nurseryman  who  builds  a  good  thrifty 
orchard  that  is  free  from  disease  and  true  to  name  is 
entitled  to  just  compensation. 


Florist  and  Gardener. 


Roses  Finer  in  Growth  and  Foliage. 

California  is  a  country  of  free-growing  roses — of 
roses  covering  trees  and  houses — of  roses  making  groat 

mounds  of  bloom  and  foliage  when  left  to  them  selves 

In  open  Spaces.  One  knowing  our  roses  as  they  de- 
velop themselves  without  pruning  would  be  apt  to 
claim  that  all  which  rose  lovers  plead  for  in  the  w  ay 
of  letter  bush  and  mass  effects  are  realized  here,  and 
he  would  not  be  far  astray,  for  our  BrtiC  growing  roses 
are  as  different  from  plants  which  are  grown  for 
single  flowers  alone  as  could  be  wished.  And  yet 
there  is  much  interest  in  a  discussion  which  we  find 
in  the  London  Times  along  these  lines: 

The  Common  Conception  ok  a  Rose. — The  serious 
rose  grower  is  likely  to  think  of  the  rose  as  a  flower, 
and  not  as  a  shrub,  and,  so  tongas  he  does  that,  he 
will  never  have  a  beautiful  rose  garden.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect,  of  course,  that  rose  growers  should 
give  up  their  present  system  of  cultivation  at  once  and 
altogether.  Many  of  our  finest  modem  roses  require 
to  be  pruned  back  hard  every  spring,  so  that  they 
may  give  all  their  strength  to  the  production  of  their 
splendid  flowers.  But  this  hard  pruning  is  practiced 
far  more  than  it  need  be — indeed,  upon  roses  which 
would  bloom  freely  enough  if  they  were  scarcely 
pruned  at  all,  and  would  be  far  more  beautiful  objects 
in  the  garden.  It  has  come  to  be  so  practiced  U'cause 
roses  are  considered  onlyr  for  their  flowers,  as  fruit 
trees  are  considered  only  for  their  fruit.  We  prune 
the  fruit  tree  without  any  thought  of  its  beauty  as  a 
tree,  and  rightly.  But  in  pruning  the  rose  we  should 
think  always  of  its  beauty  as  a  shrub,  and,  when  a 
rose  will  not  blossom  well  except  when  it  is  pruned 
out  of  all  lieauty  of  habit,  then  we  should  consider  it 
an  inferior  plant  and  grow  it,  if  we  grow  it  at  all,  in 
some  back  part  of  our  garden  among  the  plants  that 
are  used  for  cut  flowers. 

Lack  ok  General  Ekkkct. — Few  rose  gardens 
at  present  are  l>eautiful  themselves,  though  they  may 
contain  many  beautiful  flowers,  because  they  are  apt 
to  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  roses  that  have  to  Ik; 
pruned  out  of  all  l>eauty  of  habit,  and  also  because  the 
roses  in  them  are  cultivated  in  a  manner  w  Inch  makes 
lieauty  iui|>ossible.  Standard  roses  are  well  enough 
in  their  place,  in  a  border  for  instance,  rising  occa- 
sionally alM)\  e  an  undergrow  th  of  other  plants,  hut  the 
serious  rose  grower  usually  avoids  such  an  under- 
growth U'cause  he  fears  that  it  will  exhaust  the  soil 
and  prevent  his  roses  from  bearing  the  finest  pissible 
blooms.  He  therefore  plants  his  standards  in  hatches 
in  plots  of  bare  soil.  Nothing  can  look  more  gaunt 
and  forlorn  than  a  number  of  standards  so  grown, 
when  they  have  just  l)een  pruned  hard  back;  and  even 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom,  they  have  on  beauty  ex- 
cept in  their  flowers.  Even  dwarf  roses  grown  in  this 
way  are  apt  to  look  as  if  they  were  in  a  nursery  gar- 
den, and  for  more  than  half  the  year  they  are  scarcely 
less  ugly  than  standards.  Thus  one  result  of  all  these 
wonderful  novelties,  of  all  the  florist's  Industry  and 
skill,  is  that  the  rose  garden  is  usually  not  so  beautiful 
a  place  as  it  must  have  ln-en  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  it  was  filled  with  damask  ami  Provence  roses 
and  the  old  white  rose,  free  of  growth,  and,  even  when 
not  in  flower,  beautiful  all  through  the  summer  by 
reason  of  their  leaves,  which  are  much  more  abundant 
and  of  a  much  lighter  green  than  those  of  most  modern 
long  hlooming  roses.  We  cannot,  however,  c.\|>eet 
gardeners  to  go  l>aek  to  these;  nor  can  we  expect  them 
to  fill  their  rose  garden*  mainly  with  the  heautiful 
sj)ecies  recently  introduced  or  with  the  rampant  grow- 
ing ramblers  and  other  roses,  for  most  of  these,  too, 
only  blossom  once  in  the  year,  and  we  are  all  ready  to 
make  a  good  many  sacrifices  for  the  long  flowering 
roses.  But  without  rushing  to  extremes  and  con- 
demning these  roses  altogether,  we  can  recognize  the 
fact — which  is  still  almost  entirely  ignored — that  it  is 
a  serious  defect  in  a  rose  that  it  should  require  to  Ik- 
pruned  out  of  all  l>cauty  of  habit  before  it  will  (low  er 
well;  and  when  once  this  fact  is  generally  recognized, 
when  roses  are  grown  more  for  themselves  than  for 
their  flowers,  there  is  a  great  hope  that  we  shall  get  a 
race  of  roses  far  suj>erior  to  any  that  we  have  now. 

Hopes  in  Hybridization. — Already  certain  noble 

and  vigorous  species,  such  as  Rosa  rugose  and  Rosa 
wichuraiana,  are  being  used  in  hybridization,  and  are 
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or  nothing  at  all.  Those  more  far-sighted  sought  the 
big  plain  Merino  ram  of  some  kind,  and,  not  being 
over  particular,  found  them,  and  thus  maintained 
their  Merino  ewe  flock.  For  not  only  has  the  Michi- 
gan breeder,  but  the  farmer  and  the  feeder,  found  that 
there  are  certain  inherent  characteristics  of  the  Merino 
which  make  him  better  adapted  to  Michigan  climate 
and  conditions  than  any  other. 

So  that  now  that  the  breeders  are  breeding  a  style 
of  Merino  that  meets  the  demand  of  the  grower,  espe- 
cially of  his  neighbor  farmer,  acd  occasionally  of  the 
range  sheepman,  they  find  ready  sales  and  reasonable 
profits,  which  are  very  essential  encouragement  to  any 
breeder.  And  with  these  incentives  the  ranks  of  the 
breeders  in  Michigan  and  other  Central  States  are 
being  filled  with  new  men,  young  men,  who  have 
faith  in  the  Merino  sheep  and  in  their  ability  to  im- 
prove him  and  produce  him  in  such  form  that  he  will 
be  most  in  demand  from  the  general  grower. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Beginnings  With  Poultry. 

This  subject,  which  is  of  perennial  interest,  is  treated 
by  Mrs.  Ella  L.  Layson  in  the  Petaluma  Poultry 
Journal,  in  this  suggestive  way  : 

If  a  person  goes  into  the  poultry  business  because  it 
appears  to  be  an  easy  way  to  make  money,  there  is 
only  a  small  chance  of  success.  If  he  is  a  sensible 
person  lie  will  soon  discover  that  there  is  an  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  far  beyond  his  calculations  and  he 
gets  out  of  it  to  look  for  something  less  strenuous.  Or 
if  he  persists  in  going  on  with  the  work  he  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  many  things  that  should  be  done,  shirk- 
ing at  every  step,  until  finally  he  is  forced  to  give 
it  up,  as  there  is  nothing  to  go  on  with. 

People  living  in  the  Northern  or  Eastern  States 
who  intend  to  settle  in  a  milder  climate  with  the 
expectation  of  going  into  the  chicken  business  some- 
times hesitate  whether  to  go  to  one  of  the  Southern 
States  or  to  California.  The  glowing  accounts  of  the 
Climate  and  resources  of  both  sections  of  the  country 
do  not  leave  much  choice.  Now,  each  place  has  its 
disadvantages,  but  in  the  South  conditions  are  gen- 
eral, climate,  soil,  products,  and  the  market.  With 
the  exception  of  Florida  the  soil  is  very  poor  with 
only  a  lew  favorable  spots  for  fruit  growing,  and  the 
market  is  very  unreliable.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Southern  poultry  and  eggs  shipped  to  a  Northern 
market  command  a  lower  price  than  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  climate  is  entirely  different 
from  California.  Winters  are  mild  except  an  occa- 
sional cold  spell,  and  the  cold  is  of  a  biting,  penetrat- 
ing nature  that  causes  one  to  suffer  keenly  and  grow- 
ing vegetables  are  frozen.  Excessive  humidity  makes 
the  summer  climate  very  unhealthy  and  there  are  fre- 
(|uent  drenching  rains.  Conditions  are  unfavorable  to 
poultry  raising,  cholera,  and  limber-neck  being  the 
prevailing  diseases. 

I/earning  California  Conditions.— Now,  in 
California  conditions  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  There  are  climatic  conditions  here  to  suit  every 
one,  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  and  no  limit  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  sorts  of  grain,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  a 
first-class  market  for  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs.  A 
person  must  be  here  a  while  before  he  knows  what 
will  suit  hi  in  best,  as  it  takes  time  to  learn  about  the 
country.  Therefore,  we  strongly  advise  the  stranger 
to  rent  a  place  the  first  year  instead  of  buying,  for 
when  one  has  been  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  buy  they 
often  later  on  see  their  mistake  and  wish  they  had 
waited  a  while,  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  sell  even  at 
a  sacrifice.  A  place  for  sale  that  seems  desirable  can 
usually  be  rented  for  a  term  of  months  with  the  privi- 
lege of  buying.  Always  in  renting  a  place,  if  poultry 
fences  must  be  put  up  and  additions  made,  have  it 
understood  that  they  are  not  to  be  removed  or  sold 
when  leaving  the  place.  Otherwise  the  new  owner 
can  claim  such  fixtures. 

Conditions. — Successful  poultry  raising  is  harder 
than  many  other  kinds  of  work,  as  it  requires  orig- 
inality, good  judgment,  common  sense,  and  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  very  easy  to  lose  money  in  anything  we 
may  engage  in  that  is  new  to  us.  The  fault  is  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  and  not  the  thing  itself,  and 
chicken  raising  is  no  exception.  Therefore,  when  one 
has  steady  employment  and  is  doing  well  it  is  unwise 
to  leave  it  for  an  uncertainty.  Learn  how  to  raise 
chickens  first,  and  then  if  all  goes  well,  make  a  busi- 
uess  of  it,  but  only  in  a  small  way  at  first.  And  be 
-ure  there  is  enthusiasm  for  the  business;  as  this  holds 
one  to  his  work  he  does  not  get  discouraged  easily,  is 
always  anxious  to  learn,  and  is  on  the  alert  for  new 
ideas.  He  may  sometimes  overdo  things,  but  with 
experience  come-  better  judgment.  Now,  anyone  de- 
voted to  any  especial  line  of  work  or  interest,  with 
any  hope  of  keeping  up  with  the  times,  must  be  well- 
read  and  informed  on  matters  relating  to  his  work. 
Otherwise,  he  becomes  a  mere  plodder,  working  in 
the  dark.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  you  he  "  hasn't  time" 
to  read,  but  if  he  will  take  time  to  read  and  study  he 


will  learn  the  improved  methods  of  doing  things  and 
how  to  avoid  mistakes  and  thus  save  time  and  make 
more  money  also. 

Stock  to  Start  With. — For  commercial  purposes 
500  hens  are  about  what  one  usually  expects  to  start 
with,  but  in  buying  that  many  one  could  count  on 
having  to  throw  out  at  least  50.  Therefore,  one  should 
figure  on  having  to  pay  for  more  than  the  required 
number.  When  one  buys  in  quantity  almost  anything 
goes  in — old  hens,  those  with  crooked  bills  and  toes, 
scraggy,  undersized  fowls  that  never  will  pay  for  their 
keep,  for  such  apparently  minor  defects  come  from 
faulty  breeding  and  rearing  and  there  will  be  a  lack 
of  vitality.  They  should  be  culled  out,  not  at  an 
entire  loss,  however,  as  those  not  diseased  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  market.  In  buying  from  a  reliable 
dealer  it  is  very  seldom  one  will  meet  with  diseased 
stock.  It  will  cost  a  little  more  to  get  a  start,  but 
poor  stock,  unfit  for  use,  will  cost  still  more  in  the 
end.  One  should  be  prepared  to  pay  from  $7  to 
$9  per  dozen  for  young  laying  hens.  Sometimes 
one  can  buy  from  a  chicken  peddler  good  stock  for 
about  $6  per  dozen,  as  they  frequently  know  of 
someone  on  their  route  about  to  sell  off  their  poultry. 
Guaranteed  pure-bred  stock  without  fancy  points  will 
cost  $12  per  dozen,  and  one  should  ultimately  plan  to 
keep  that  kind  by  buying  eggs  for  hatching  from  good 
stock,  instead  of  using  the  eggs  from  one's  own  stock 
of  poorest  quality.  This  will  save  buying  a  lot  of  use- 
less males  at  the  start. 

Any  one  coming  here  from  a  distance  having  one  or 
more  pens  of  choice  poultry  or  fine  laying  stock  will 
do  well  to  ship  them.  It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  have  a  few  birds  of  known  quality  to  start  with. 
We  have  shipped  a  crate  of  high-grade  stock  from 
Georgia  to  the  northern  part  of  this  State  and  never 
had  occasion  to  regret  it.  They  r*  ached  their  destina- 
tion one  day  ahead  of  us  and  were  at  the  station 
awaiting  us.  We  arrived  at  daybreak,  and  after  a 
journey  of  :i,500  miles  the  first  sound  to  greet  us  was 
the  deep  sonorous  voice  of  our  rooster,  crowing  us  a 
welcome ! 

Buildings. — If  there  are  poultry  houses  to  be  built 
a  clearer  idea  may  be  gained  by  visiting  a  few  poul- 
try plants  and  observing  the  different  styles  of  build- 
ings than  from  plans.  If  the  hens  are  to  have  free 
range,  colony  houses  are  the  best,  about  fifty  hens  to 
each  house,  and  if  they  are  to  be  yarded  a  continuous 
house  would  be  cheaper  and  more  convenient.  The 
more  important  things  to  be  considered  are  plenty  of 
room,  good  ventilation  without  draft,  and  conve- 
nience, with  everything  as  simple  in  detail  as  possi- 
ble with  a  view  to  cleanliness.  Have  all  the  floors 
perfectly  tight,  especially  in  the  brooder  houses.  Ce- 
ment floors  are  more  desirable  if  covered  with  sand  or 
clean  litter,  as  they  are  inclined  to  be  cold.  Plan  not 
to  have  over  fifty  hens  in  one  yard;  twenty-five  will 
be  still  better;  fifteen  in  a  breeding  pen  is  about  right. 
For  the  latter  a  house  about  10  by  20  feet  would  be 
required  with  the  yard  20  by  50  feet.  Plant  trees  of 
some  kind  in  the  yards  to  furnish  shade  for  the  hens. 
Peaches  and  plums  are  quick  growing  and  desirable. 
Mulberry  trees  are  very  rapid  growers  and  chickens 
are  very  fond  of  the  berries.  The  weeping  mulberry 
would  be  most  desirable  and  useful  in  the  runs  for  small 
chicks,  as  the  branches  trail  on  the  ground  and  fur- 
nish perfect  shelter  from  the  sun  and  wind. 

Repairs. — In  renting  a  place  the  buildings  already 
there  should  be  put  in  as  good  condition  as  possible 
before  they  are  occupied.  Examine  the  floor  and 
walls  carefully  for  mites.  They  look  like  tiny  gray 
specks  until  they  become  engorged  with  blood.  They 
live  in  the  cracks  of  the  building,  under  splinters,  and 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  roosts.  If  the  roosts  are 
old  they  are  likely  to  be  covered  with  all  sorts  of  dis- 
ease germs.  Burn  them  up  and  buy  new  ones.  Treat 
the  nests  in  the  same  way  unless  they  can  be  readily 
cleaned.  Have  clean  straw  for  the  nests,  which  should 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Also  provide  nest- 
eggs,  as  hens  seem  to  prefer  them  and  they  will  in- 
duce hens  in  a  strange  place  to  lay  sooner;  it  makes 
them  feel  more  at  home.  The  medicated  nest  eggs 
are  very  useful,  as  they  serve  to  drive  away  the  lice, 
but  should  not  be  left  in  the  nest  where  hens  are  set- 
ting. We  have  made  nest  eggs  by  using  the  shells 
from  which  the  contents  had  been  blown,  filling  them 
with  sawdust  and  closing  the  ends  with  court-plaster, 
but  have  read  that  a  filling  of  prepared  plaster  of 
paris  in  the  egg-shell  makes  a  very  desirable  egg  for 
the  purpose.  The  porcelain  eggs  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  are  too  cold  to  come  in  contact  with  the  hen's 
bare  breast. 

If  buildings  seem  close  and  are  too  low  to  have  a 
window  put  in,  cut  out  pieces  of  the  boards  near  the 
roof  and  tack  one  thickness  of  burlap  over  them.  But 
in  some  way  plenty  of  fresh  air  must  be  let  in,  taking 
care  that  it  doesn't  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
fowls.  If  doors  must  be  left  open  and  the  hens  roost 
close  to  the  door,  the  damp  morning  air  blowing  in 
on  them  will  cause  colds  and  roup,  and  a  burlap  cur- 
tain should  be  used.  Fasten  the  lower  corners  so  it 
will  be  secure.  In  the  morning  it  should  be  drawn 
to  one  side  out  of  the  way.  If  the  roosts  are  close  to 
the  walls  place  the  hand  against  the  wall  some  time 
when  the  wind  is  blowing.  Usually  the  air  may  he 
plainly  felt  sifting  in  through  the  cracks.  Building 


paper  or  even  newspaper  should  be  tacked  on  the  wall. 
It  is  easier  to  do  these  things  than  to  be  continually 
doctoring  hens  for  colds  and  swelled  heads. 

Care. — In  the  East  the  nights  are  warm  all  through 
the  summer  and  no  precautions  have  to  be  taken  to 
guard  against  colds  except  from  direct  drafts,  until 
fall,  when  the  nights  and  mornings  are  chilly,  though 
the  days  may  be  warm  and  sultry.  Then,  unless  the 
houses  are  in  good  condition  and  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  guarded  against,  colds  and  canker  ap- 
pear among  the  fowls.  Now  here  in  California,  any- 
where near  the  coast,  we  have  similar  conditions  in 
the  summer  to  those  in  the  East  during  the  fall 
months,  and  the  same  precautions  should  be  taken. 

Houses  in  good  shape  for  summer  will  be  all  right 
for  winter  use. 

The  houses  should  be  cleaned  out  under  the  roosts 
at  least  three  times  a  week.  Then  a  dry  dirt  or  air- 
slaked  lime  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  floor  to  de- 
stroy all  odor.  If  platforms  are  used  under  the  roosts 
they  should  be  scraped  every  morning  as  the  hens 
roost  directly  over  them.  One  or  more  barrels  of  fine, 
dry  dirt  and  sifted  coal  ashes  should  be  kept  on  hand 
to  sprinkle  on  the  floors  and  to  furnish  the  dust  baths 
for  the  hens  in  wet  weather,  supplied  to  them  in  shal- 
low boxes  that  are  kept  in  a  dry  corner  of  the  scratch- 
ing shed  or  in  the  chicken  house. 

Applian(  ks. — Incubators  of  course  will  be  needed, 
the  220-egg  size  being  the  most  practical  and  one  of 
the  best  standard  make  will  cost  about  $23.  An  indoor 
brooder  with  a  capacity  for  100  chicks  will  cose  $10; 
one  of  the  same  size  for  out  of  doors  will  cost  $12. 
One  should  have  two  for  each  220-egg  size  incubator 
unless  hens  are  set  at  the  same  time  and  and  take  care 
of  part  of  the  chicks.  Nothing  cheap  in  the  way  of 
incubators  or  brooders  should  be  tolerated,  as  they 
will  prove  a  continual  source  of  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

There  is  usually  quite  an  amount  of  wire-netting 
and  posts  to  buy,  and  with  egg  cases,  water  fountains, 
large-size  sprayer,  disinfectants  and  lice-killers  at  least 
$25  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  amount.  And  if 
automatic-feeders  and  bone-cutter  are  required,  about 
that  much  more  will  be  needed.  Grit  and  shell  boxes 
may  easily  be  constructed  out  of  boxes  obtained  from 
the  grocer.  Where  money  is  limited  things  should 
not  be  bought  until  they  are  actually  needed.  One  is 
often  tempted  to  buy  things  they  could  do  without 
while,  after  a  while,  necessary  articles  will  be  required 
when  there  is  no  money  to  buy  them.  If  there  isn't 
money  enough  to  start  right,  then  begin  on  a  smaller 
scale;  but  too  many  people  fix  their  minds  upon  a 
certain  number  of  fowls  and  obtain  them  regardless  of 
being  improperly  equipped  for  taking  care  of  them. 

Mistakes  and  losses  occur  to  the  most  experienced 
poultrymen,  so  take  no  chances  by  going  into  debt  or 
placing  a  mortgage  upon  the  place  to  buy  poultry 
feed  and  supplies  that  the  chickens  will  pay  for  '  by 
and  by.'  Many  homes  have  been  lost  in  just  this 
way.  Be  moderate  in  your  expectations  and  faithful 
in  your  works  and  take  no  foolish  chances,  and  you 
will  succeed  as  countless  others  have  done. 

In  closing,  would  say  that  California  has  its  draw- 
backs and  living  is  somewhat  high  here,  but  there  is 
also  a  good  price  for  what  one  has  to  sell.  There  is  a 
chance  here  to  make  more  than  a  living,  and  that  is 
what  appeals  to  the  ambitious  and  enterprising  per- 
son. Given  a  place  with  the  necessary  buildings  one 
should  get  a  good  start  with  500  hens  with  $800  to 
cover  all  expenses. 


Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 


A  dispatch  from  Corvallis,  Oregon,  says:  James  Dry- 
den,  who  is  to  be  professor  of  poultry  husbandry  at  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  here,  has  arrived  and 
has  entered  upon  his  duties.  In  some  respects,  he  is 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  this  subject  in  the 
country.  When  a  few  years  ago.  the  Cyphers  Incu- 
bating company  of  New  York  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  poultry  farm  in  connection  with  its  enterprise, 
Professor  Dryden  was  called  from  the  Montana  Agri- 
cultural College  to  organize,  equip,  and  direct  the 
farm.  Tiring  of  farm  work  he  accepted  better  induce- 
ments and  went  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah. 
His  bulletins  there  as  a  result  of  his  poultry  investiga- 
tions, because  of  their  character  and  because  they  con- 
tained matter  not  to  l>e  found  in  any  other  print, 
attracted  national  attention,  and  were  read  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  recognition  is  that  he  is  now 
about  completing  the  syllabus  and  the  illustrations  for 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  poultry  husbandry  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  lec- 
ture is  for  use,  along  with  similar  lectures  by  other 
experts  on  other  agricultural  topics,  in  farmers'  insti- 
tutes in  the  various  states  of  the  Union. 

Though  offered  flattering  inducements  to  remain 
in  Utah,  and  a  much  letter  salary  to  go  into  a  leading 
Eastern  institution,  Professor  Dryden  came  to  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  because  he  thinks  there 
is  an  extraordinary  field  in  his  line  in  this  State.  He 
was  born  and  reared  in  Canada. 
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producing  offspring  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  beauty. 
The  hybrids  of  rugosa  include  roses  such  as  Blanc 
Double  de  Coubert  and  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  the  Mowers 
of  which,  though  they  may  not  be  according  to  ex- 
hibition standards,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
any  garden  rose.  They  also  flower  for  a  long  period. 
The  wichuraiana  hybrids  do  not  flower  so  long,  but 
they  have  a  more  beautiful  habit — indeed,  their  habit 
is  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  of  our  own  wild  roses, 
and  the  Mowers  are  very  varied,  some  being  single,  as, 
for  instance,  those  of  Jersey  Beauty,  and  some  double 
like  those  of  the  most  exquisite  tea  rose,  as  in  the  case 
of  gardenia.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  since  the 
wichuraiana  rose  hybridizes  very  readily,  why  it 
should  not,  if  freely  crossed  with  tea  roses,  produce 
some  long  blooming  offspring;  and  when  this  happens, 
we  may  expect  to  get  the  perfect  rose  for  our  gardens 
— a  rose  that  will  grow  10  ft.  high,  bearing  its  flowers 
in  thousands  on  long,  curving  sprays  far  five  months 
in  the  year — a  rose  that  will  need  no  more  pruning 
than  its  parent  or  the  rambler  roses,  and  one  that  will 
turn  the  rose  garden  into  a  paradise  of  wild  beauty, 
all  green  and  flowery  without  any  exposure  of  bare 
earth,  for  the  wichuraiana  rose  itself  is  prostrate  in  its 
growth,  and  many  of  its  hybrids  will  grow  prostrate 
like  it  if  unsupported,  so  that  they  may  be  either  left 
to  cover  the  ground  like  ivy,  or  else,  with  the  support 
of  a  pole,  be  made  to  soar  upward  like  a  fountain. 

Such  roses  we  shall  probably  get  sooner  or  later. 
But  we  want  them  as  soon  as  possible.  At  present 
too  much  of  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  florists  are  be- 
ing used  in  the  production  of  exhibition  roses  of  the 
old  kind,  of  which  there  are  already  more  than  enough. 

[All  this  is  very  interesting.  It  is  unquestionable, 
however,  that  some  of  the  old  roses,  when  they  reach 
the  favoring  climate  of  California,  do  assume  all  the 
characters  which  the  English  writer  pleads  for.  Still 
we  need  more  roses  with  good  foliage,  with  freedom 
from  rust  and  mildew,  and  with  as  good  summer  as- 
pect as  the  Bansians,  the  Bengals,  the  single  Cherokee, 
etc.    The  whole  proposition  is  very  interesting. — Er>.] 


The  Range. 


Grazing  Matters  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1906-1007. 

Washington,  August  14. —The  annual  report  of 
grazing  on  the  national  forests  for  the  fiscal  year  1906- 
1907,  which  has  just  been  completed,  shows  that 
6,057,083  sheep  and  goats  and  1,200,158  horses  and 
cattle  grazed  under  permit  on  the  ranges.  The  pre- 
vious year's  totals  were:  Sheep  and  goats,  4,263,100; 
horses  and  cattle,  1,235,148.  The  total  receipts  from 
grazing  permits  for  the  year  were  $857,856.83.  For 
tlx-  preceding  year  the  amount  was  $514,692.87. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  report  shows  that 
23,662  applicants  for  pasture  were  approved,  and  of 
these  applicants  21,786  paid  the  fees  and  were  granted 
permits.  This  was  92  fo.  Last  year  there  were  18,040 
applications  and  16,593  permits,  or  92%.  The  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  permits  was  the  same  in  both 
years  tends  to  show  that  the  method  of  transacting  the 
business  is  systematic  and  that  great  fluctuations  need 
not  be  expected. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  on  the  ranges 
for  this  year  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  increased  area 
of  the  range,  and  does  not  mean  that  the  pastures  are 
crowded  more  this  year  than  last.  The  total  area  of 
the  forests  is  far  greater  this  year  than  last,  and  a 
greater  number  of  stock  can  be  accommodated  without 
an  increase  per  acre.  The  area  of  the  national  forests 
of  the  United  States  and  Alaska  amounts  to  156,000,000 
acres,  but  stock  is  not  pastured  on  all  of  the  forests. 
In  some  regions  horses  and  cattle  predominate,  in 
others  sheep  and  goats. 

The  natural  conditions  of  the  land  throughout  the 
mountains  of  the  Western  States  are  such  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  forests  of  necessity  include 
many  open  parks  chiefly  valuable  for  grazing.  The 
importance  of  the  live  stock  industry  demands  that 
these  ranges  be  fully  and  fairly  utilized  in  the  interests 
of  the  communities  which  depend  upon  it.  The  graz- 
ing regulations  of  the  Forest  Service  are  intended  to 
nitrt  the  demand  with  the  utmost  care,  so  as  to  assure 
the  people  of  the  West  the  continued  use  and  constant 
improvement  of  the  national  forest  range. 

Stockmen  who  wish  to  make  use  of  the  range  apply 
for  permits.  They  state  the  kind  of  stock  they  have, 
the  quantity  and  location  of  the  range  they  want,  and 
the  officers  in  charge  make  allotments,  apportioning 
the  available  pasture  among  the  applicants  on  as  equit- 
able a  basis  as  practicable. 

Many  stockmen  living  on  the  borders  of  forests  have 
range  of  their  own;  but  to  reach  it  with  stock  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary,  or  convenient,  to  drive  across  por- 
tions of  the  forests.  To  do  this  they  are  required  to 
obtain  a  permit,  but  no  charge  is  made  for  it.  This 
year  833  such  permits  were  granted,  and  36,807  horses 
and  cattle  and  2,051,830  sheep  and  goats  crossed.  Last 


year  259  permits  of  that  kind  were  issued  and  12,626 
horses  and  cattle  and  692,540  sheep  crossed. 

Sometimes  stockmen  who  live  near  forests,  or  have 
stock  near  them,  allow  their  stock  to  drift  across  the 
line.  If  this  is  done  carelessly,  negligently,  or  wil- 
fully, it  is  considered  trespass,  and  the  offender  is  sub- 
ject to  a  fine,  and  may  also  be  liable  to  pay  damages. 
The  number  of  trespass  cases  this  year  was  183,  and 
168  of  these  settled  without  going  to  court,  that  is, 
they  paid  the  amount  agreed  upon  as  just.  The  re- 
maining 15  had  not  settled  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  but  it  is  believed  that  most  of  them  will  do  as 
the  others  have  done.  There  is  little  disposition  to  go 
to  law  or  make  trouble  over  such  matters.  The  total 
damages  collected  for  trespass  for  the  year  was  $5,576. 

Another  kind  of  permit  is  issued  in  certain  cases. 
Sometimes  a  man  owns  laud  inside  a  forest,  or  partly 
surrounded  by  it,  and  rather  than  fence  it  to  keep  his 
stock  in,  he  signs  an  agreement  that,  if  his  stock  is 
allowed  to  graze  in  the  forest,  other  stock  in  the  forest 
may  graze  on  his  land.  Arrangements  of  that  kind 
are  frequent,  and  are  often  very  convenient  and  satis- 
factory. He  simply  swaps  his  range  for  an  equal 
amount  of  grazing  outside  his  lines,  and  it  is  all  used 
in  common.  This  year  615  such  permits  were  issued  for 
15,624  horses  and  cattle  and  182,622  sheep  and  goats. 
Last  year  there  were  244  similar  permits,  and  the 
stock  affected  consisted  of  18,823  horses  and  cattle  and 
118,400  sheep  and  goats. 

The  business  relations  between  stockmen  and  forest 
officers  throughout  the  entire  grazing  region  have  been 
pleasant  and  satisfactory.  No  serious  trouble  or  mis- 
understanding occurred  anywhere  during  the  year. 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


The  Merino  Muddle  and  the  Way  Out  of  It. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time  about 
the  strangely  arrested  development  in  the  American 
Merino  which  was  proceeding  so  strongly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  and  the  changes  which  interference  with 
the  old  plans  produced.  It  is,  however,  a  very  inter- 
esting story,  and  is  well  told  by  Mr.  Roscoe  Wood  in 
the  American  Sheep  Breeder,  except,  perhaps,  that  he 
did  not  give  proper  credit  to  California  for  having  and 
maintaining  a  type  of  Merino  which  had  much  influence 
in  the  carry-over  from  the  old  regime  to  the  new. 
Mr.  Wood  writes  : 

We  have  seen  how  Vermont  developed  the  Merino 
sheep,  and  how  unswerving  has  been  the  loyalty  of 
her  breeders  to  this  ideal,  and  now  we  follow  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Merino  as,  with  the  course  of  em- 
pire, he  wends  his  way  westward.  In  New  York 
nearly  the  same  conditions  prevailed,  and  the  devel- 
opment has  been  so  similar  to  that  in  Vermont  that 
they  may  be  practically  considered  the  same.  Even 
today  the  differences  in  the  types  of  sheep  and  the 
ideals  of  their  breeders  are  so  slight  that  we  consider 
the  discussion  of  Vermont  as  equally  applicable  to 
New  York.  But  in  Michigan  and  Ohio  we  find  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  the  development  and  results  are 
worth  our  consideration. 

For  years  these  two  States  werethe  leading  States  in 
the  Union  in  the  production  of  sheep  and  wool,  and 
today,  apart  from  the  great  range  States  west  of  the 
Missouri  river,  they  still  lead.  From  1850  to  1885 
this  was  the  market  for  the  greater  and  by  far  the  bet- 
ter half  of  the  product  of  .Vermont  flocks,  for  with 
their  light-shearing  flocks  and  high-priced  wool  these 
breeders  wanted  more  wool.  And  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  pay  the  prices  that  brought  Vermont's  very 
best  sheep,  and  the  result  was  that  the  States  soon  pro- 
duced as  good  sheep,  if  not  better,  as  did  Vermont, 
and  made  as  much  improvement.  For  years  a  Michi- 
gan ram  held  the  record  as  heaviest  shearing  ram  at 
public  shearing,  and  many  rams  were  sold  for  export 
and  to  head  stud  flocks,  even  to  Vermont  itself. 

But  with  Michigan  we  will  concern  ourselves  a  little 
as  to  general  conditions  and  tendencies.  As  long  as 
wool  was  high  in  price,  and  the  farmers  of  the  Cen- 
tral States  as  well  as  the  growers  who  were  running 
sheep  in  the  Southwestern  range  country  had  com- 
paratively light-shearing  ewe  flocks,  there  was  a  large 
demand  for  wrinkly,  heavy-fleeced  rams.  And  while 
Vermont  sold  her  better  rams  to  go  to  head  flocks  in 
the  Central  States  and  her  tail-end  rams  went  to  the 
Southwest  range,  so  in  turn  the  product  of  the  Michi- 
gan breeders  was  absorbed  by  the  demand  for  a  single 
good  ram  to  improve  the  flock  of  his  neighbor  farmer 
who  had  a  good  flock  of  grade  sheep,  but  was  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  improving  them  and  realized  that  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  way  of  doing  this  was  by  buy- 
ing a  good  ram,  while  the  Western  range  breeder 
stood  ready  to  take  the  larger  share  of  his  product  at 
one  time  and  thus  furnish  him  a  market.  Now,  then, 
both  the  farmer  and  the  range  man  were  raising  sheep 
for  the  revenue  they  brought  in,  whether  it  be  pro- 
duced by  wool  or  mutton  or  both,  and  he  thinks  he 
knows  what  he  wants  in  the  style  of  ram  he  should 


use  to  produce  the  most  money.  When  these  formers 
and  rangemen  had  increased  the  weight  of  fleece  in 
their  flocks  nearly  100  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
even  more,  along  came  a  drop  in  wool  values  and  al- 
most at  the  same  time  the  beginning  of  a  demand  for 
mutton.  Another  fact  that  these  growers  of  sheep  for 
the  market  were  beginning  to  learn  was  that  too 
heavily  folded  and  excessively  oily,  greasy  sheep  re- 
quired more  care  and  were  not  proportionately  profit- 
able to  a  larger-bodied,  plainer  sheep. 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  ?  These  men  selected 
the  large,  plain  rams  from  the  breeders'  flocks,  in- 
stead of  the  wrinkly  rams,  as  heretofore,  and  as  w  ool 
declined  and  mutton  demand  increased,  this  tendency 
increased  to  such  extent  that  it  was  but  a  short  time 
until  the  demand  for  wrinkly  ranis  from  fanners  or 
rangemen  was  insignificantly  small;  so  much  so  that 
many  small  breeders,  left  with  two  or  more  crops  of 
wrinkly  rams  on  hand,  and  kept  until  their  horns 
dropped  off  without  any  demand  for  them,  became 
disgusted,  cleaned  out  the  whole  flock  and  quit  raising 
sheep,  instead  of  taking  their  ewes,  which  were  really 
very  valuable,  and  trying  to  produce  such  a  style  of 
ram  as  their  customers  demanded.  Many  a  flock  of 
good  Meriuo  ewes  that  today  would  be  worth  a  small 
fortune  would  have  been  sold  for  little  more  than  the 
price  of  their  pelts.  So  that  when  big  plain  ram- 
could  not  be  had,  these  farmers  and  rangemen  turned 
to  the  Delaines  or  Itambouillets  occasionally,  but  more 
often  to  the  rams  of  the  English  breeds.  And  with 
his  demand  for  his  product  gone,  the  Michigan 
breeder  of  the  Vermont  type  of  Merinos  lost  courage, 
or,  rather,  realized  the  conditions  that  obtained,  and 
quit  business,  at  least  so  far  as  the  production  of 
wrinkly  sheep  was  concerned.  So  that  today  the  flocks 
of  Vermont  Merinos  in  Michigan  can  be  counted  on 
one's  fingers,  where  15  or  20  years  ago  more  could  l>e 
found  in  almost  any  county. 

A  combination  of  causes  were  responsible  for  these 
conditions,  principal  of  which  were  extremely  low 
wool  prices  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  demand 
for  mutton  and  substantial  profits  connected  there- 
with, both  of  which  factors  caused  the  general  sheep 
grower,  who  was  the  customer  of  the  breeders,  to  turn 
not  only  from  the  wrinkly  Merino,  but  from  all 
Merinos,  to  the  English  breeds.  And  then,  too,  the 
majority  of  the  Michigan  breeders  retained  the  Ver- 
mont ideal  of  a  wrinkly  sheep  as  the  only  type  of  a 
Merino,  and  many  of  them  reasoned,  as  did  the  Ver- 
mont breeders,  that  this  demand  for  a  plain  sheep  was 
only  passing,  and  that  soon  they  would  want  the 
wrinkly  sheep  again.  And  it  was  during  this  time 
that  the  export  trade  was  furnishing  a  good  market 
for  the  best  of  the  Vermont  type,  although  naturally 
limited,  but  it  was  enough  to  hold  the  leading  breed- 
ers to  the  Vermont  ideal.  So  that  instead  of  trying 
to  breed  a  sheep  that  would  meet  the  demand  at 
home,  or  at  least  try  to  breed  a  type  of  Merino  that 
would  force  its  merits  upon  the  general  grower,  the 
breeders  as  a  rule  tried  to  force  a  demand  for  their 
wrinkly  sheep,  and,  when  the  growers  refused  to  buy 
them,  quit  business  entirely. 

That  some  breeders  saw  the  trend  of  development 
toward  a  larger,  plainer  sheep  is  evidenced  by  the 
records  of  the  meetings  of  the  association  ;  but  few  of 
them  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  to  break 
away  from  the  old  and  produce  the  sheep  that  would 
meet  the  new  demands.  The  change  in  demand  was 
too  sudden,  the  power  of  the  past  success  of  the  Ver- 
mont type  too  strong,  and  the  comprehension  of  the 
present  and  future  development  of  the  general  sheep 
industry  too  slight  to  bring  such  energetic  and  radical 
action  and  change  in  ideal  as  was  required.  There 
were  some,  however,  who  kept  their  good  Merino 
ewes  and  bred  them  to  Merino  rams  that  were  large, 
smooth-bodied,  with  a  good  length  of  staple ;  but  such 
rams  as  had  sufficient  density  of  fleece  and  covering 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  old-time  breeder  of  the 
Vermont  type  were  hard  to  find.  Some  sought  them 
among  the  Delaine  types  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
while  some  tried  to  find  them  in  the  plain  rams  of 
their  old  Vermont  line  of  breeding,  while  others 
looked  to  the  Rambouillet ;  but  all  those  who  still 
clung  to  the  Merino  and  believed  in  him  were  for  a 
time  sore  tried  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  their 
breeding  problem,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  present  breeders  of  the  various  types  of 
Merinos  in  Michigan  are  tending  toward  one  general 
ideal  type,  and  that  the  type  of  a  large,  plain  sheep, 
with  folds  on  the  neck,  a  good  fleece  of  good  length 
and  quality,  and  with  this  a  good-sized,  well-formed 
body  ;  in  short,  a  combination  which  recognizes  both 
the  essentials  to  profitable  twentieth  century  sheep 
growing,  wool  and  mutton,  to  the  exclusion  of  neither 
one  or  the  other,  and  believing  that  there  is  no  sheep 
equal  to  the  Merino  in  meeting  general  conditions  of 
American  sheep  growing.  And  the  materials  they 
are  using  to  produce  this  sheep  have  come  chiefly  from 
the  old  wrinkly  flocks,  and  from  certain  strains  of  the 
Rambouil'.ets. 

And  while  the  Merino  breeders  were  having  troubles 
of  their  own,  the  general  grower  was  wandering  in 
untrod  paths ;  and  while  for  a  time  the  short-shift 
method  of  crossing  with  the  English  breeds  proved 
profitable,  it  was  not  until  that  good  Merino  ewe  flock 
was  gone,  and  he  had  a  light-fleeced,  cross-bred  flock, 
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ALAMEDA. 

Mildew.  —  Livermore  Herald:  In 
the  past  three  or  four  weeks  mildew  has 
developed  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
many  local  vineyards.  The  growers 
are  industriously  engaged  in  resulphur- 
ing,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  crop  will  be 
considerably  reduced  in  spite  of  their 
efforts. 

Beet  Juice  Pipe  Line.— Livermore 
Herald:  The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  has 
been  shipping  20,000  tons  of  beets  from 
Pleasanton  for  some  years  past  for 
which  they  have  paid  a  freight  charge 
of  50c.  per  ton.  The  company  has  in- 
creased its  holdings  and  leases  until  it 
will  control  the  output  of  3,000  acres 
next  year  from  which  a  yield  of  40,000 
tons  is  expected.  The  company's  engi- 
neers have  figured  that  a  line  of  four- 
inch  pipe  15  miles  long  with  the  neces- 
sary compressors  can  be  built  for  a  trifle 
more  than  the  freight  bill  for  one  year. 
They  figure  that  very  little  is  needed 
beyond  the  pipe-line  as  only  the  juice 
will  be  conveyed  and  as  there  is  a  fall  of 
300  ft.  between  the  Santa  Rita  head- 
quarters and  the  factory  it  will  require 
very  little  air  compression.  It  is  the 
intention  to  establish  the  slicers  and 
compressors  at  Santa  Rita.  There  is 
said  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  success  of 
the  project  as  a  number  of  European 
sugar  beet  factories  have  similar  pipe- 
lines in  operation. 

BUTTE. 

Big  (Jrape  Vine. — Chico  Enterprise: 
One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
grape  vines  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  be  found  on  Broadway  and  First 
streets,  in  this  city.  The  vine  grows 
from  a  single  stalk,  and  covers  a  space 
over  150  ft.  in  length  from  tip  to  tip. 
Not  satisfied  with  confining  its  far- 
reaching  branches  to  the  yard  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  where  it  grows,  it 
has  gradually  crept  across  the  adjoining 
sidewalk  until  it  has  climbed  one  of  the 
tall  popular  trees  adjacent  to  the  build- 
ing and  has  completely  put  to  rout  with 
its  green  leaves  and  twigs  the  more 
somber-hued  foliage  of  the  poplar  tree. 

Tobacco. —  The  tobacco  that  was 
grown  on  Senator  Digg's  ranch  this 
year  did  finely,  and  demonstrated  that 
the  soil  of  the  Sacramento  valley  was 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  plant. 
Some  of  it  has  been  cut  and  is  in  pro- 
cess of  curing,  and  the  balance  is  ready 
for  cutting  and  curing.  The  curing  is 
now  the  only  thing  of  embarrassment, 
and  that  is  to  determine  if  the  staple  can 
be  successfully  cured  in  the  climate  of 
the  valley. 

Hog  Cholera. — Reports  have  been 
received  from  the  ranchers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chico  that  they  are  now 
threatened  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
very  serious  epidemic  of  hog  cholera. 
The  herds  of  several  have  been  practic- 
ally decimated  by  the  disease,  and 
although  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is 
apparently  getting  the  better  of  the 
ranchers,  and  they  will  appeal  to  the 
State  officials. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

SHIPPING  PEARS. — Transcript:  tThe 
ranchers  are  now  busily  engaged  at  the 
present  time  shipping  pears.  From  this 
section  15  cars  have  already  been 
shipped.  About  a  car  a  day  is  now 
going  out.  The  pears  are  in  very  good 
condition.  Because  of  the  new  law 
restricting  the  sulphuring  of  fruit,  our 
ranchers  are  not  drying  their  pears  this 
year  as  before. 

MONTEREY. 

AppIjEs; — Pajaronian:  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Bellefleur  apple  crop  of  this 
valley  the  present  year  will  not  exceed 
250  carloads.  At  the  present  time  buy- 
ers have  been  offering  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  per  box  in  carload  lots,  but  few 
sales  have  been  made  at  that  figure. 
Several  firms  are  holding  out  fora  $1.35 
rate  and  expect  to  get  it.  The  price 
quoted  and  also  that  asked  is  a  mighty 


good  one  for  Bellefleurs,  in  fact  higher 
than  they  have  been  quoted  here. 
There  is  quite  a  divergence  of  opinion 
among  local  fruit  men  as  to  the  total 
apple  yield  of  the  valley  this  season. 
They  vary  from  1,000  to  1,500  carloads 
of  good  marketable  fruit. 

Summer  Pruning. — Pajaronian:  A 
marked  tendency  toward  summer  prun- 
ing is  being  developed  among  the  pro- 
gressive orchardists  of  the  valley.  This 
is  the  method  which  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
where  it  has  been  found  that  summer 
pruning  produces  fruit,  whereas  winter 
pruning  produces  wood.  It  is  expected 
that  good  results  will  soon  follow  the 
introduction  of  this  new  system  in  the 
Pajaro  valley,  as  regards  an  increased 
apple  crop. 

NAPA. 

Viticultural  Notes.  —  St.  Helena 
Sta:  This  has  been  the  coolest  summer 
ever  known  in  Napa  valley.  Since  the 
5th  of  July  there  has  been  but  one  morn- 
ing when  the  sun  was  not  obscured  by 
fog  until  8  or  9  o'clock.  While  the  cli- 
mate has  been  most  delightful  for  com- 
fort it  has  had  a  tendency  to  retard  the 
ripening  of  fruit,  and  the  vineyardists 
have  been  compelled  to  battle  with  mil- 
dew more  vigorously  than  usual.  Early 
varieties  of  grapes  that  are  usually  ripe 
early  in  August  do  not  show  any  signs 
of  ripening  yet,  and  this  would  indicate 
a  late  harvest. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Profitable  Strawberries. — Press: 
A  west  Riverside  grower  has  received 
over  $900  from  an  acre  of  berries  since  the 
first  of  April  and  is  still  picking.  At 
the  rate  they  are  going  the  sum  will  ag- 
gregate close  to  $1,000  for  the  season, 
and  this  will  be  from  the  berries  alone, 
while  he  will  take  several  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  sets  from  the  vines. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Goon  Grape  Season.  —  The  Earl 
Fruit  Co.  made  its  first  shipment  of  To- 
kay grapes  for  the  season  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets August  10.  The  grapes  were  well 
colored  and  sweet  and  perfect  in  every 
respect.  This  is  the  earliest  date  on 
which  Tokays  from  this  district  haveever 
been  shipped,  and  probably  it  is  a  rec- 
ord-breaker for  the  State.  The  crop  of 
grapes  in  this  section  is  a  fine  one  this 
year,  there  being  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, and  the  total  shipments  of  table 
grapes  alone  for  the  season  will  amount 
to  more  than  100  carloads.  Besides 
these  there  will  be  big  shipments  of  wine 
grapes. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Orange  Shipments.  —  Citrograph: 
Orange  shipments  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  almost  done.  Only  twenty 
to  thirty  cars  are  now  shipped 
daily  and  these  small  shipments 
are  dwindling  daily.  Up  to  Thursday 
night  the  total  orange  shipments  were 
23,328  cars;  last  season  to  date,  21,404, 
showing  an  excess  this  season  over  last 
of  1,924  cars.  This  season  there  have 
been  shipped  3,062  cars  of  lemons,  while 
last  year  there  were  3,260  cars  shipped, 
showing  a  deficiency  this  season  of  198 
ears. 

Pre-Cooling  Plant. — Index:  An 
immense  fruit  pre-cooling  plant  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  Santa  Feline  nearColton. 
The  enterprise  stamps  with  success  ex- 
periments the  Santa  Fe  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  some  time  with  this  new 
process  of  preparing  fruit  for  shipment. 
It  makes  the  adoption  of  a  new  process 
for  all  roads  shipping  from  the  West. 
The  San  Bernardino  plant  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  coming  citrus  fruit 
season,  and  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  100 
cars  per  day.  This  plant  is  especially 
designed  for  fruit  shipped  from  Colton, 
Highgrove,  Riverside  and  Corona.  It 
is  expected  that  another  plant  will  be 
built  convenient  for  taking  care  of  ship- 
ments from  Redlands  and  Highland, 
and  a  third  for  Rialto  and  Ontario. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Grape    Crop. — Reports    from  the 
grape-growing  sections  show  that  this 
county  will  have  a  large  crop  of  wine 
'  and  table  grapes.    Buyers  are  offering 


$18  a  ton  for  Zinfandel  grapes  for  wine. 
Grapes  have  been  sold  for  from  $30  to 
$40  a  ton,  delivered  at  the  packing 
houses.  The  manager  of  the  Earl  Fruit 
Co.  states  that  San  Joaquin  county  will 
ship  at  least  800  carloads  of  grapes  this 
year,  which  is  an  increase  of  250  car- 
loads over  last  year's  output.  The 
Eastern  market  is  firm  and  the  grapes 
are  in  fine  condition.  The  ravages  of 
the  army  worms  and  the  hoppers  have 
been  light  and  the  mildew  which  ap- 
peared some  time  ago  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Army  Worms  Appear.  —  Sacra- 
mento Bee:  Vineyardists  in  the  Lodi 
section  are  greatly  alarmed  over  the 
appearance  of  the  much-dreaded  army 
worm,  which  has  attacked  several  large 
farms  near  there  and  stripped  the  vines 
of  every  vestige  of  foliage.  The  army 
worms  are  born  in  the  grain  fields  and 
then,  after  attaining  sufficient  size, 
march  in  a  body  like  an  army  to  the 
vineyards,  where  they  proceed  to  leave 
ruin  after  them.  Professor  Quayle,  of 
the  State  University,  who  has  been 
making  his  headquarters  here  observing 
grape-growing  problems,  states  that 
steps  must  be  taken  at  once  to  stop  the 
plague.  He  advocates  that  furrows  be 
plowed  around  the  threatened  yards  and 
that  the  worms  will  crawl  into  these 
and  may  then  be  crushed  by  rolling  the 
ground  or  by  the  use  of  arsenic  or  crude 
oil. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Beet  Crop  Short.— Press:  "  The 
sugar  beet  crop  will  be  a  little  less  than 
last  year,"  said  Major  Driffill,  manager 
of  the  Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Refinery. 
"Our  run  will  therefore  be  slightly 
shorter.  The  late  rains  delayed  matters 
somewhat  and  threw  a  certain  acreage 
out  of  commission.  On  the  other  hand 
they  helped  the  crop  already  established. 
This  year  we  planted  12,000  acres.  We 
aim  of  course  to  reach  the  full  capacity 
—18,000  acres." 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Large  Grape  Crop. — Santa  Clara 
county  will  have  a  good  crop  of  grapes 
despite  mildew.  This  statement  by 
growers  with  large  vineyard  interests 
led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  this  mildew  and 
whether  it  was  more  prevalent  than 
usual.  The  county  entomologist  stated 
that  there  was  no  menace  to  the  grape 
crop  so  far  as  he  knew.  The  mildew, 
as  it  is  called,  is  always  more  or  less 
prevalent,  but  has  heretofore  been  kept 
under  control  by  the  use  of  sulphur. 

Will  Re-open  Stock  Farm. — Re- 
ports state  that  the  Stanford  Stock  Farm 
will  be  re-opened.  During  Senator 
Stanford's  lifetime  the  fame  of  the  Stan- 
ford Stock  Farm  was  widespread.  His 
horses  were  record  holders.  After  the 
death  of  Senator  Stanford  the  farm  lost 
prestige,  as  the  horses  turned  out  were 
not  of  the  former  high  class.  The  last 
of  the  horses  raised  on  the  farm  were 
sold  at  auction  some  six  years  ago,  and 
since  then  the  farm  has  been  devoted  to 
raising  hay.  Preparations  have  been 
under  way  since  last  March,  and,  as  the 
farm  is  admirably  adapted  for  stock- 
raising  purposes,  it  will  mean  that  its 
name  will  once  again  be  on  the  lips  of 
the  lovers  of  fine  stock. 

SHASTA. 

Peaches  Pay. — An  orchardist  of 
Happy  Valley  has  netted  this  season 
$1,200  from  300  peach  trees  occupying  a 
ground  space  of  only  three  acres.  This 
record  was  made  with  Elberta  peaches. 
He  shipped  1,500  boxes  of  the  fruit, 
which  netted  80c.  per  box. 

SISKIYOU. 

Good  Crop. — Etna  Mills  farmers  are 
cutting  their  second  crop  of  alfalfa  hay. 
There  is  a  very  heavy  yield  this  season. 
Threshing  will  begin  in  about  two 
weeks.  The  grain  never  looked  better 
than  it  does  this  season  and  a  very  large 
crop  is  expected. 

SONOMA. 

Some  Eggs. — Secretary  Frank  W. 
Wilson,  of  the  Sonoma  County  Co-oper- 
ative Poultry  Association,  made  his 
annual  report  at  the  last  meeting.  It 
showed  that  more  than  1,000,000  dozen 


eggs  were  marketed  by  the  members  of 
the  association  during  the  year  ending 
July  31.  The  association  represents 
only  one-sixth  of  the  poultrymen  in  the 
county,  so  the  product  of  the  entire 
county  is  estimated  at  more  than  6,000,- 
000  dozen. 

TEHAMA. 

Olive  Mill. — New  Era:  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  new  olive  oil  plant  at 
Corning  is  being  put  in  place,  and  by 
the  time  the  crop  will  be  ready  to 
gather,  everything  will  be  in  readiness 
to  receive  and  take  care  of  it.  The 
olives  are  first  fed  into  a  crusher  and 
then  put  into  a  press  and  subjected  to 
a  pressure  of  60  tons.  The  pulp  is  then 
run  into  another  crusher  or  girder,  and 
then  put  into  a  press  that  exerts  a  pres- 
sure of  115  tons,  after  which  it  is  ground 
for  the  third  time  and  put  under  a  pres- 
sure of  600  tons.  As  may  readily  be 
imagined,  there  is  no  oil  left  in  the  pulp 
after  this  last  pressure.  The  machinery 
will  be  driven  by  a  15-hp.  motor. 

TULARE. 

Alfalfa  Roots  Deep. —  Register: 
A  farmer  here  cited  an  illustration  re- 
cently of  the  manner  in  which  alfalfa 
roots  will  go  down  to  seek  water.  He 
said  that  some  years  ago  he  and  another 
man  dug  a  well  in  an  old  field,  and  as 
they  went  down  they  noticed  a  big 
alfalfa  root.  Curious  to  see  how  far  it 
went  they  kept  track  of  it,  and  down  at 
a  considerable  depth  it  forked,  but  the 
two  branches  kept  on  down,  and  finally 
when  the  well  had  reached  a  depth  of  16 
ft.,  and  had  two  feet  of  water  in  it,  these 
forks  sprangled  out  into  little  terminal 
roots. 

YOLO. 

Beet  Crop.— The  harvest  of  the  beet 
crop  will  not  begin  until  September  1 . 
There  are  200  acres  of  sugar  beets  on 
the  T.  F.  Laugenour  farm  and  50  acres 
on  the  Nelson  farm  that  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  the  yield  of  which  will  be 
heavy.  The  crop  will  be  shipped  to  the 
Alvarado  Beet  Sugar  Company. 

Grapes. — There  are  big  vineyards  of 
table  grapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodland 
and  these  grapes  are  in  demand  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis. 
They  are  not  surpassed  by  the  table 
grapes  of  any  other  section  of  the  State. 

The  Davisville  Almond  Growers'  As- 
sociation sold  their  1907  almond  crop. 
Sealed  bids  were  received,  the  best  bid 
being  from  Gugenhime  &  Co.  The  exact, 
prices  are  not  known,  but  they  are  a 
little  less  than  last  year's  figures.  The 
association  had  only  20  tons,  about  half, 
as  much  as  last  year. 

OREGON. 

Beef  Scarce. — Reports  from  Kla- 
math Falls  state  that  the  stock  season  is 
opening,  and  already  a  few  droves  of 
beef  cattle  have  been  started  for  Mon- 
tague for  shipment  to  California  cities. 
Klamath  county  will  not  supply  as  much, 
beef  this  season  as  last  year,  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  alfalfa  hay.  The 
hay  crop  will  be  fairly  good,  but  the 
demand  is  strong,  and  already  stock- 
men are  paying  $6  per  ton  fed  out.  It 
is  very  probable  that  some  hay  will  sell 
for  $5  after  the  second  crop  is  harvested, 
but  during  the  winter  the  price  will  be 
upward  from  $6  per  ton.  Cattle  buyers 
are  coming  into  the  country.  The  most 
prominent  among  the  local  buyers  states 
that  the  best  steers  are  bringing  6  cents, 
and  cows  and  heifers  from  4}  to  5  cents. 

Money  in  Wool. —  Advices  from 
Portland  state  that  the  wool  growers  of 
Oregon,  in  the  season  now  drawing  to, 
a  close,  have  enjoyed  more  than  their 
usual  share  of  prosperity.  In  fact,  the 
year  has  probably  been  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  of  the  State. 
Prices  have  never  been  so  high  since 
the  present  range  conditions  existed, 
and,  compared  with  late  years,  the  cost 
of  production  has  been  less.  The  total 
clip  of  Oregon  this  year  is  estimated  at 
20,000,000  lb.  Last  year  the  sheep  pro- 
duced about  18,000,000  lb.  The  value 
of  the  1907  clip  is  approximately 
$3,000,000.  As  a  wealth  producer  it 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by 
about  $560,000. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


His  Mother. 

A  sodden  image  of  a  man, 

He  lurches  slowly  down  the  street, 
I'nconscious  of  thescornful  scan 

Of  all  of  those  he  may  meet — 
A  wreck,  an  outcast,  hopeless,  lost, 

A  drifting  hulk  that  seeks  no  shore, 
Hut  billow-borne  and  tempest-tossed 

Will  drift  and  drift  forevermore. 

And  yet  somewhere  each  morn  and  night 

His  name  is  whispered  soft  and  low 
In  prayers  that  rise  to  the  light 

That  shines  with  an  eternal  glow; 
His  name  is  whispered  as  of  old 

By  one  to  whom  he  still  is  dear — 
His  mother  with  her  heart  of  gold 

Breathes  forth  a  prayer  God  will  hear. 

Though  lost  to  her  through  all  these  years, 

He  still  remains  her  little  boy 
That  ran  to  her  with  childish  fears 

Or  brought  to  her  each  broken  toy; 
She  has  not  seen  his  mottled  face 

Nor  heard  his  husky,  whining  tone — 
She  breathes  his  name  to  that  white  place 

W  here  angels  kneel  about  the  throne. 

That  mother-heart  is  deep — so  deep 
That  none  of  us  may  know  how  long 

Nor  yet  how  surely  it  will  keep 
The  love  it  has  all  sweet  and  strong; 

Each  morn  and  night  she  breathes  his 
name 

In  blessings  we  may  think  unheard — 
She  docs  not  know  the  ways  of  shame 
Down  which  he  looks  with  eyes  all 
blurred. 

A  sodden  image  of  a  man, 

A  wreck,  an  outcast — but  can  we 
Sense  aught  of  the  eternal  plan, 

Know  aught  of  this  great  mystery? 
She  breathes  her  prayers  night  and  dawn, 

And  which  among  us  would  destroy 
Her  fancies  of  the  days  agone — 

Her  blind  faith  in  her  "  little  boy?" 

— Chicago  Post. 


Nell's  Faith. 


Without  being  handsome,  Fen  Mason 
had  a  most  striking  face,  too  stern  for  so 
young  a  man,  but  one  which,  when 
lightened  by  a  smile,  showing  beautiful 
teeth,  assumed  a  softened  look,  both 
impressive  and  attractive.  He  w  as  the 
(inly  child  "of  Joe  Mason,  a  careful, 
shrewd,  secretive  old  man,  owning  a 
farm  and  saw  mill,  and  while  it  was 
believed  he  was  a  rich  man  he  and  Fen 
lived  poorly,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  he  owned  more  than  afforded  them 
both  a  scant  living.  Close  and  penurious, 
the  old  man  saved  and  pinched,  declar- 
ing that  he  did  not  intend  to  die  leaving 
nothing  behind  him  with  which  to  give 
him  a  decent  burial. 

Whatever  little  education  his  son  had 
he  had  gotten  himself,  and  in  spite  of 
his  father,  at  the  village  public  school, 
for  from  an  early  age  he  was  kept  busy 
on  the  farm,  and  when  the  day's  task 
was  over  he  worked  at  odd  jobs  to  make 
pocket  money  for  himself,  with  a  steady 
ind( 'pendence  of  feeling  which  pleased 
the  old  man.  So  Fen  Mason  had  little 
time  to  study. 

"What  are  you  meditating,  Fen?  A 
revolution  or  assassination?  To  judge 
by  your  looks  you  are  as  gloomy  and 
overpowering  as  the  stormclouds  on 
Grandfather  mountain,"  a  pleasant 
voice  said  gaily. 

Rousing  himself  with  a  start,  his  face 
cleared  and  a  smile  of  wonderful  tender- 
ness and  welcome  drove  away  the  stern 
despondency  to  which  the "  handsome 
young  girl  standing  opposite  objected. 
Fen  greeted  her  with  a  pleasure  she 
clearly  understood. 

"I  was  thinking,  Nell,  what  a  waste 
of  time  and  opportunity  to  live  year  in 
and  year  out  in  these  mountains.  To  be 
shut  out  from  the  ambitions  of  life  by 
these  endless  ranges." 

Nell  looked  gravely  and  wistfully  at 
the  young  man,  and  both  anxiety  and 
sympathy  were  in  the  brown  eyes  fast- 
ened on  his  moody  face. 

"You  must  go,  Fen.  You  have  long 
been  hankering  to  get  away.  Have  an 


open  talk  with  your  father  tonight,  and 
tell  him  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  leave  the  mountains,  and  that  he 
must  help  you  study  law.  If  he  thinks 
nothing  will  turn  you  from  it,  he  will 
give  you  the  money." 

Fen  shook  his  head.  "You  don't 
know  him,  Nell.  He  has  tried  to  make 
a  farmer  out  of  me  all  my  life,  and  he 
will  not  give  me  a  copper  if  1  leave  him. 
I  am  so  shamefully  and  miserably  ig- 
norant, how  could  I  get  employment  in 
a  city  to  make  myself  self-supporting 
and  give  me  a  chance  to  study  law? 
Look  at  me!  Look  at  these  clothes. 
How  could  I  go  among  decent  folks 
looking  like  this?  Thev  would  laugh  at 
me." 

"No  sensible  man  would  do  that, 
Fen.  Never  mind  the  clothes.  You  are 
good  looking  in  spite  of  them,  and  you 
have  such  a  furiously  determined  look, 
anybody  would  feel  resi>ect  for  you. 
They'd  Ik>  afraid  not  to,"  Nell  said, 
half  laughingly. 

"Hello,  Fen!  Time  to  start  the  mill. 
You've  been  lazy  lung  enough.  Nell 
better  go  home  and  look  after  the  doc- 
tor's dinner,"  old  Joe's  voice  broke  in 
with  command.  Fen  got  up  and  with  a 
parting  nod  to  Nell  walked  toward  the 
mill. 

"Talk  to  him  tonight,  Fen,  and  settle 
it,"  Nell  said  softly  as  he  left  her. 

Ken  knew  the  old  man's  stubborn 
clinging  to  his  views  and  prejudices, 
and  was  not  su rprised  at  his  stormy  re- 
fusal to  give  the  help  he  asked,  when 
they  sat  together  that  evening  after  sup- 
per. Fiery  and  unreasonable,  old  Joe 
Mason  poured  a  torrent  of  senseless 
abuse  on  the  lad,  accused  him  of  ingrati- 
tude and  unfilial  disrespect  and  wound 
up  by  saying  if  he  intended  going  with- 
out his  consent  to  leave  the  house  that 
night. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  was  Feu's  answer, 
as  he  closed  his  account-book,  put  it  in 
the  drawer  of  his  father's  old  desk,  its 
usual  place,  and,  taking  down  his  hat, 
went  out  of  the  room  and  the  house. 

On  leaving  his  father,  Fen  walked 
over  to  the  doctor's  house.  Nell  sprang 
up  to  meet  him. 

"Good  news,  Fen?"  asked  Nell  anx- 
iously. 

Fen  shook  his  head.  "He  would  not 
hear  of  it  and  we've  quarreled.  I'm 
going  to  walk  down  the  mountain  and 

take  the  train  to  ■.   I  came  to  say 

good-bye,  Nell." 

Nell's  hands  were  in  Fen's  and  stoop- 
ing down  he  kissed  her.  Her  eyes  were 
moist,  but  she  said  bravely:  "Good-bye, 
Fen.  I  will  write  to  you,  too.  And  of 
course  I  will  visit  your  father  constantly 
and  let  you  know  how  he  is.  Take  this 
as  a  remembrance  of  your  friend  and 
chum,  Nell.  I  don't  feel  at  all  uneasy, 
because  I  know  you  will  get  on  fast  anil 
well.  You'll  be  quite  a  distinguished 
man  one  of  these  days,  Fen.  You  may 
be  so  proud  then  you  won't  look  at 
your  country  friends.  Good-bye,  Fen, 
dear." 

It  was  only  on  the  train  the  next  day, 
opening  the  small  package,  Nell's  part- 
ing gift  he  found  a  roll  of  bills  and  a 
simple  little  ring.  On  a  slip  of  pai>er 
was  written:  "  With  Nell's  love.  To  be 
returned  when  you  are  a  successful 
lawyer." 

Months  passed  before  there  were  tid- 
ings of  Fen;  then  a  letter  came  to  Nell 
that  he  was  well  and  working  hard.  A 
long  silence  followed  and  the  year  lapsed 
into  another  and  still  no  news,  but  Nell's 
faith  was  unshaken. 

She  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  going 
to  sit  with  Joe  Mason  in  the  evening 
when  her  father  was  away  to  visit  his 
patients.  The  house  was  but  a  step  away, 
and  Nell  saw  that  she  was  eagerly  wel- 
come, for  the  old  man  l>egan  to  droop 
and  had  aged  greatly.  He  complained 
of  the  stillness  and  sadness  of  the  house. 
Insensibly  they  talked  together  of  Fen, 
and  his  father  would  ramble  on,  telling 
Nell  innumerable  incidents  of  his  child- 
hood, how  fearless  he  was  and  how  he 
had  grown  up  to  be  a  man,  truthful  and 
sturdy  and  reliable. 

Two  years  slipped  by,  then  three,  and 
still  Fen  wrote  only  occasionally,  saying 
he  was  well  and  working  hard.  Nell 
never  wavered  in  her  l>elief  in  Fen,  and 


to  old  Joe's  querulous  complaining  that 
the  boy  had  forgotten  his  father  and 
was  lost  to  him  forever,  she  declared 
Pen  Was  working  too  hard  to  waste 
time  writing  letters,  but  that  he  would 
surely  come  home  some  day. 

The  old  man  in  his  stubborn  pride 
forbade  her  to  give  Fen  any  message 
from  him,  and  refused  to  write  to  his 
son  or  receive  letters  from  him.  Never- 
theless, the  news  brought  him  of  his 
absent  boy  was  the  bread  and  staff  of 
his  life.  Nell's  money  had  long  since 
Come  hack  to  her  with  a  few  words  of 
ardent  gratitude. 

"Here's  a  letter  from  your  Aunt  So- 
phia, Nell.  She  wants  you  to  visit  her 
this  winter,  I'm  glad  of  it.  You  are  not 
looking  quite  yourself.  It  will  do  you 
good  to  see  young  people  and  lead  a  gay 
life.  (Jet  ready  and  I'll  drive  you  down 
to  the  railway  day  after  tomorrow.  I 
will  write  to  Sophia  to  draw  on  me  for 
whatever  amount  you  may  need.  Of 
course  you  will  want  any  number  of 
gowns  and  gew-gaws.  I  won't  miss 
you.  I'm  too  busy  for  that,"  the  doctor 
added,  smiling,  but  while  kissing  her 
Nell  knew  better. 

But  there  was  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in 
the  anticipation  of  spending  the  winter 
with  her  Aunt  Sophia,  who  was  fash- 
ionable and  rich  and  childless,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  gayeties  of  the  Capital. 
••Perhaps  I  will  not  think  of  him  so 
much,"  Nell  said  to  herself  while  pack- 
ing. 

Her  aunt  greeted  her  effusively. 
"Why,  child,  I  had  forgotten  how 
handsome  you  are.  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Gooil  looks  are  essential.  I've  ordered 
your  gown  of  the  measurements  you 
sent.  We  will  drive  to  Parker  tomor- 
row lor  a  last  fitting.  One  of  your  din- 
ner costumes  needs  only  the  finishing 
touches,  for  I've  invited  a  numberof  peo- 
ple to  dine  here  tomorrow;  among  them 
is  a  wonderful  young  lawyer.  Every  one 
is  raving  over  him.  He  has  just  won  a 
celebrated  case.  He's  very  fine  looking. 
They  are  going  to  elect  him  attorney- 
general,  Harold  tells  me.  He  will  sit 
next  to  you  at  the  table.  He's  our  lion 
of  the  hour." 

The  next  evening  she  was  gowned  in 
one  of  Parker's  wonderful  creations  for 
the  dinner  and  saw  in  her  aunt's  face 
full  approval  of  her  and  her  costume. 

Standing  in  the  drawing  room  under 
a  blaze  Of  lights,  Nell  did  not  catch  the 
name  when  the  door  was  thrown  open 
and  the  first  guest  was  announced.  A 
distinguished  looking  man  came  in  and 
stopped  short.  He  and  Nell  looked  at 
each  other.  "Nell!"  he  cried,  raptur- 
ously, coming  forward. 

Of  course  she  had  never  doubted  him  or 
his  success.  How  splendid  Fen  looked. 
They  sat  on  a  sofa  engrossed  in  each 
other,  while  other  guests  arrived  and 
were  greeted  by  their  hostesses. 

I"en  had  reached  his  goal  and  had 
written  that  morning,  he  told  her,  to 
her  and  his  father.  lie  would  be  back 
home  for  a  visit  in  the  early  spring, 
when  his  business  engagements  would 
allow  him. 

"1  have  worn  your  ring  day  and 
night.  It  was  my  talisman.  You  must 
wear  mine  now,  my  l>eautiful  Nell," 
Pen  said,  as  they  were  marshaled  into 
dinner. 

"Fen  a  great  lawyer?  Well,  I'm  not 
surprised.  I  know  my  boy.  And  you 
say  he  is  making  money?  Why,  I  have 
|>ut  away  more  for  him  than  he  can 
spend.  Nell's  going  to  marry  him,  you 
say,  doctor.  I'm  glad — and  proud.  I'd 
like  to  see  Feu  once  more  before  I  die," 
old  Joe  Mason  said,  brushing  his  coat- 
sleeve  across  his  eyes. — S.  Hhett  Roman. 


BOYS,  do  not  forget  that  profanity  is  a 
mark  of  low  breeding.  Show  us  the 
man  who  commands  the  best  respect; 
an  oath  never  trembles  on  his  tongue. 
Read  the  catalogue  of  crime.  Inquire 
into  the  character  of  those  who  depart 
from  virtue.  Without  a  single  exception 
you  will  find  them  to  be  profane.  Truth 
is  one  of  the  rarest  gems.  Many  a  youth 
has  been  lost  to  society  by  allowing  it  to 
tarnish  and  foolishly  throwing  it  away. 
If  this  gem  still  shines  in  your  bosom, 
sutler  nothing  to  displace  it  or  dim  its 
lu>ter. 


The  Proper  Sphere  of  Women. 


C.  M.  Schwab,  the  steel  magnate, 
takes  the  position  that  young  women 
should  be  taught  to  cook  if  they  desire 
to  win  husbands.  And  he  is  right 
about  that.  In  very  many  cases,  as 
conditions  are  now,  young  women  seek 
employment  in  stores  and  offices,  but 
they  should  avoid  it  if  possible.  The 
trouble  is  that  they  grow  up  and  do  not 
know  how  to  conduct  a  house,  or  as  Mr. 
Schwab  pertinently  puts  it,  "  how  to 
cook."  Really  a  very  considerable  part 
of  domestic  discords  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  hard  working  husband 
when  he  returns  from  his  daily  toil 
finds  an  indifferently  prepared  meal  and 
in  fact  his  home  conditions  are  net  at  all 
attractive — not  as  his  mother  used  to 
conduct  her  home,  says  the  Marysville 
Democrat.  Very  naturally  he  sours. 
A  girl  should  l>e  taught  by  her  mother 
the  art  of  good  housewifery.  There  is 
no  telling  in  what  condition  she  may  be 
placed  In  after  life.  If  she  be  married 
to  a  man  of  moderate  means  she  must 
be  exacted  to  do  her  part  and  to  attend 
to  all  of  the  duties  of  the  house.  Even 
if  it  be  that  she  be  wedded  to  a  man  of 
aflluence  and  has  servants  to  do  the 
domestic  work  it  is  very  much  better 
that  she  should  know  that  it  is  properly 
performed.  And,  again,  in  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life  such  a  thing  is  ever  likely 
to  happen  as  a  reverse,  and  the  one  of 
wealth  today  may  be  in  bad  straits 
tomorrow.  It  is  quite  natural  that  pru- 
dent young  men  are  careful  In  the  selec- 
tion of  their  life  partners,  as  they  should 
be.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  girl 
who  can  go  into  the  kitchen  and  prepare 
a  satisfactory  meal  stands  a  better 
chance  for  desirable  marriage  than  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  household  duties. 
Another  matter  in  this  connection  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  A 
woman  will  work  for  much  less  than  a 
man.  Take  it,  for  instance,  w  ith  ope- 
rators of  typewriting  machines  and 
clerks  in  stores.  Very  many  of  them 
work  for  starvation  wages  and  really 
for  not  enough  to  support  them  unless 
they  live  at  home.  There  must  be 
recollection  as  well  that  they  are  crowd- 
ing out  men  and  that  if  they  did  not 
intrude  into  fields  that  are  properly  de- 
signed for  men,  the  men  would  be  able 
not  only  to  support  themselves,  but  to 
marry  and  support  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies. It  was  not  long  ago  when  at  a 
meeting  of  women  the  question  was 
seriously  discussed  as  to  whether  the 
employment  of  women  in  places  that 
should  be  filled  by  men  should  not  be 
discouraged  and,  as  we  recall,  the  senti- 
ment was  that  the  matter  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  women  themselves  and 
should  be  urged  as  one  in  the  interest  of 
their  sex.  We  believe  that  on  reflection 
such  would  be  the  idea  of  about  every 
thinking  woman.  Iu  very  many  in- 
stances young  women  will  take  employ- 
ment simply  to  earn  'pin  money'  and 
w  ith  no  intention  or  thought  of  pursuing 
the  avocation  for  life.  In  fact,  if  the 
suggestion  were  made  that  they  would 
grow  up  to  be  old  maids  it  would  be 
resented  w  ith  indignation.  Yet  when 
it  comes  down  to  real  business,  matri- 
mony is  simply  a  solemn  business  ven- 
ture and  as  time  passes  their  chances  of 
getting  a  husband  are  lessened.  Old 
Father  Time  is  ever  busy  at  work  and 
soon  carries  them  across  the  border  of 
the  eligible,  and  in  many  instances  the 
golden  opportunity  of  marriage  is  passed 
and  the  dream  of  youthful  bliss  is  dissi- 
pated. 


At  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  ex-Judge  Henry  IS. 
Howland  told  a  story  of  how  Mr.  Stod- 
dard opened  a  tomato  can,  to  illustrate 
his  intense  ardor.  Mr.  Stoddard,  he 
said,  went  into  the  closet  to  open  the 
can,  and  soon  his  wife  heard  him  talk- 
ing vigorously.  "  What  are  you  doing 
there,  Mr.  Stoddard?"  she  asked. 
"Opening  a  tomato  can,"  he  said. 
"  What  with?"  asked  his  wife,  "With 
a  knife,"  replied  Mr.  Stoddard:  "did 
you  think  I  was  opening  it  with  my 
teeth?"  "No,"  she  said,  "but  from 
your  language  I  thought  that  you  were 
opening  it  with  prayer." 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


German  Proverbs. 


With  hat  in  hand,  one  gets  on  in  the 
world. 

Better  go  to  bed  without  supper  than 
rise  with  debts. 

There  is  no  '  why '  without  a  '  be- 
cause.' 

Trust  not  too  much  in  a  new  friend 
and  an  old  house. 

Towns  and  countries  are  never  more 
ruined  than  when  counsel  is  taken  from 
foreigners. 

Mention  money,  and  the  world  is 
silent. 

The  bridge  between  joy  and  sorrow  is 
not  long. 

We  can  live  without  a  brother,  but 
not  without  a  friend. 

Nobility  lies  in  the  mind,  not  in  the 
blood. 

Lawyers  and  soldiers  are  the  devil's 
physicians. 

Everything  might  be  well,  if  there 
was  no  '  but '  added  to  it. 

Liberty  is  from  God,  liberties  from 
the  devil. 

Honor  the  old,  instruct  the  young, 
consult  the  wise,  and  bear  with  the 
foolish. 

Every  beginning  is  difficult,  as  said 
the  thief,  on  stealing  an  anvil  to  com- 
mence with. 

Too  wise  is  stupid. 

Years  teach  more  than  books. 

Art  is  long,  life  short;  judgment  diffi- 
cult, opportunity  transient.  . 

For  where  God  built  a  church,  there 
the  devil  would  also  build  a  chapel. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


By  pouring  very  hot  water  on  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  lavender  the  air  in  the 
house  may  be  delightfully  freshened. 

A  simple  remedy  for  freckles  and  tan: 
Ten  grains  of  borax,  two  ounces  of  lime 
water,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds. 

A  reddish  brown  veil  is  the  best  pro- 
tection against  the  sun's  rays.  White 
and  blue  veils  are  no  good  whatever, 
since  the  sun's  rays  pass  directly  through 
them. 

For  a  damp  closet  or  sideboard  which 
is  liable  to  cause  mildew,  place  in  it  a 
saucerful  of  quicklime,  and  it  will  not 
only  absorb  all  dampness,  but  sweeten 
and  disinfect  the  space. 

Bi,ack  Dresses. — These  can  be  much 
freshened  by  sponging  with  alcohol 
mixed  with  water  in  the  quantities  of 
one  part  of  alcohol  to  three  of  water. 
The  garments  should  be  sponged  on  the 
right  side  and  then  pressed  on  the 
wrong. 

When  Ironing. — To  improve  your 
ironing  rub  flatirons  with  beeswax  and 
salt.  Tie  the  wax  in  cloth  and  apply 
this  briskly  to  the  iron  while  hot;  after- 
ward rub  it  in  a  paper  containing  salt, 
and  the  irons  will  pass  far  more 
smoothly  over  the  clothes. 

All  housekeepers  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties of  mixing  perfectly  smooth  flour 
thickening  for  gravies.  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  success  is  to  take  a  new  wire 
dishcloth  with  a  handle  and  keep  it  for 
a  thickening  stirrer.  Half  a  dozen 
whisks  with  this  and  your  thickening 
is  all  mixed,  much  smoother  than  you 
could  possibly  do  it  with  a  spoon. 

Wicker  furniture  that  has  been  var- 
nished will  not  take  enamel.  If  the 
various  pieces  are  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  color  scheme  of  your 
room,  they  must  first  be  gone  over  with 
a  strong  solution  of  soda  water  or  a 
varnish  remover.  Enameled  furniture 
is  not  very  satisfactory  for  hard  wear, 
for  it  is  sure  to  get  rubbed  and  knocked, 
leaving  bad  spots. 

For  a  useful  floor  polish  take  two 
ounces  of  white  and  yellow  wax,  an 
ounce  of  white  soap,  and  a  quart  of 
boiling  water.  Shred  the  soap  and  the 
wax,  and  melt  them  in  a  saucepan  with 
the  water  over  the  fire.  Mix  by  stir- 
ring, and  pour  into  a  jar  or  bottle  until 
wanted  for  use.  Apply  with  a  woolen 
rag  or  piece  of  flannel,  then  rub  with 
another  flannel,  and  polish  well  until  all 
stickiness  is  removed. 


Boys  That  Are  Wanted. 


"  It's  hard  work,"  said  the  boss,  "  to 
get  anybody  to  do  even  the  simplest 
things  really  well  and  to  keep  on  doing 
them  so;  and  I  do  love  to  meet  people 
who  do  the  work  they  have  to  do,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be,  thoroughly,  and 
who  have,  besides,  the  sense  and  nerve 
to  keep  at  it  that  way  steadily. 

"  It  is  a  positive  delight  to  me  to  find 
a  boy  that  makes  a  good  job  of  sweep- 
ing out  the  store,  who  is  uot  satisfied 
with  giving  it  a  lick  and  a  promise — 
sweeping  out  the  thick  of  it  from  the 
middle  of  the  floor — but  who  digs  out 
the  corners  and  sweeps  clean  along  the 
edges,  and  makes  a*  good,  thorough, 
workmanlike  job  of  it  all  through. 

"  Now,  that  sort  of  job  of  sweeping  is 
a  positive  help  to  the  business;  it  makes 
the  store  attractive,  it  actually  gels  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  helps  to 
draw  people  who  would  surely  be  re- 
pelled, if  not  driven  away,  by  a  store 
slackly  kept.  And  now,  suppose  this 
boy  keeps  right  on  so,  unflinchingly; 
suppose  he  shows  that  he  really  has  the 
stuff  in  him  ;  why  he  gets  the  first 
chance  there  is  for  a  step  up,  for  the 
demand  for  men  who  can  do  things  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  then  if  he 
will  only  keep  on  doing  things  the  way 
he  began,  why  he's  got  his  future  in  his 
own  hands. 

"  And  what  is  true  of  the  boy  sweep- 
ing the  store  is  equally  true  of  every 
other  boy,  in  whatever  work  he  may  be 
doing  absolutely;  for  the  whole  secret 
of  success  lies  in  doing  whatever  your 
hands  find  to  do  well  and  faithfully. 

"This  is  an  old,  oft  told  story,  I 
know,  but  there's  a  fresh  crop  of  boys 
coining  into  the  field  daily,  to  whom 
ever  it  must  be  new,  and  if  but  one  of 
each  day's  crop  would  take  the  story  to 
heart  the  world  in  general  would  be 
better  off  and  the  boy  himself  would 
profit  by  it  greatly." — Exchange. 


Better  a  Bachelor. 

A  muscular  Irishman  strolled  into 
the  civil  service  examination  room, 
where  candidates  for  the  police  force 
are  put  to  a  physical  test. 

"  Strip,"  ordered  the  police  surgeon. 

"  What's  that,"  demanded  the  unin- 
itiated. 

"Get  your  clothes  off,  and  be  quick 
about  it,"  said  the  doctor. 

The  Irishman  disrobed  and  permitted 
the  doctor  to  measure  his  chest  and  legs 
and  to  pound  his  back. 

"Hop  over  this  bar,"  ordered  the 
doctor. 

The  man  did  his  best,  landing  on  his 
back. 

"  Now  double  up  your  knees  and 
touch  the  floor  with  your  hands." 

He  sprawled  face  downward  on  the 
floor.    He  was  indignant,  but  silent. 

"  Jump  under  this  cold  shower,"  or- 
dered the  doctor. 

"  Sure,  that's  funny  !"  muttered  the 
applicant. 

"  Now  run  around  the  room  ten  times 
to  test  your  heart  and  wind,"  directed 
the  doctor. 

The  candidate  rebelled.  "I'll  not. 
I'll  stay  single." 

"  Single  ?"  asked  the  doctor,  sur- 
prised. 

"Sure,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  what's 
all  this  fussing  got  to  do  with  a  mar- 
riage license  ?" 

He  had  strayed  into  the  wrong  bu- 
reau. 


"  I  told  that  poor  young  widow,"  be- 
gan Mrs.  Nuritch,  "  that  you'd  give 
her  boy  work  if"—  "  Well,  I  won't," 
interrupted  Nuritch.  "She  sent  him 
today  with  a  note  that  said,  '  I  must 
find  employment  for  my  son,  even  if  he 
works  for  a  mere  pittance.'  The  nerve 
o'  her  callin'  me  a  mere  '  pittance'!" 


"Well?"  said  the  assistant  in  a 
chemist's  shop  to  an  Irishman,  who 
pointed  to  a  pile  of  soap.  "  1  want  a 
lump  of  that,"  answered  the  Irishman. 
"  Thank  you.  Will  you  have  it  scented 
or  unscented ? "  "I'll  take  it  with 
me." 


Jellies. 


Orange  Jelly. — Soak  two  ounces  of 
gelatine  in  a  half  gallon  of  cold  water 
until  dissolved.  To  a  quart  of  water 
add  a  pound  of  sugar  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Into  this,  as  it  is  cooling,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  six  oranges  and  grate  the 
rinds  of  two.  To  this  mixture  add  the 
soaked  gelatine  and  allow  to  boil  for 
five  minutes.  Strain  through  a  muslin 
cloth,  place  in  glasses  and  set  away  in  a 
cool  place. 

Green  Grape  Jelly.  —  Pick  the 
grapes  just  before  they  begin  to  turn. 
Place  them  in  a  stone  jar  or  porcelain 
kettle  and  pour  over  them  enough  water 
to  cover  them.  When  cooked  to  a  pulp 
squeeze  through  a  muslin  bag,  add  two 
pounds  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  juice 
and  boil  until  the  juice  will  jell.  This 
can  be  determined  by  removing  a  little 
of  the  juice  occasionally  and  seeing  if  it 
will  jell  when  it  is  cool. 

Apple  Jelly. — Pare  and  core  any 
sour  apple  and  cut  the  quarters  into 
small  slices.  Add  enough  water  to  cover 
the  slices  and  boil  over  a  slow  fire  until 
the  apples  are  mushy.  Allow  to  stand 
until  nearly  cold  and  strain  through  a 
muslin  cloth.  To  each  pint  of  juice  add 
one  pound  of  sugar  and  boil  until  re- 
duced to  half  the  quantity,  skimming  as 
necessary  to  remove  the  scum.  Place  in 
glasses  and  set  in  a  cool  place. 

Grape  Jelly. — Take  grapes  which 
are  properly  ripened.  Those  which  are 
too  ripe  and  those  which  are  not  ripe 
enough  may  cause  the  glassy  formation 
common  to  some  of  the  ripe  grape  jellies. 
Mash  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  strain 
through  a  muslin  sack.  Use  two  pounds 
of  sugar  to  each  quart  of  juice,  boiling 
for  about  20  minutes  before  placing  in 
the  glasses.  Skim  as  often  as  needed  to 
remove  the  scum. 

Jellied  Peaches. — For  each  quart 
of  peeled  and  stoned  peaches  use  one- 
half  box  of  gelatine,  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  quart  of  water.  Soak  the  gelatine 
for  two  hours  in  the  water,  then  put  in 
the  water  and  boil  on  a  slow  fire  for  five 
minutes  after  the  mixture  reaches  the 
boiling  point.  Place  the  peaches  in  a 
syrup  prepared  as  suggested  above  and 
cook  for  10  minutes.  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  the  gelatine.  As  soon  as 
partially  cold,  the  mixture  can  be  placed 
in  mouids  and  made  into  any  shape  de- 
sired. When  cool  it  can  be  served  with 
whipped  cream,  making  a  most  delicious 
dish. 


"  Papa,"  said  an  inquisitive  boy, 
"don't  fishes  have  legs?"  "They  do 
not,"  answered  papa.  "  Why  don't 
they,  papa?"  "Because  fishes  swim 
and  don't  require  legs."  Then  he 
asked,  "Papa,  ducks  have  legs,  don't 
they?"  "  Why,  yes,  ducks  have  legs." 
"Well,  ducks  swim,  don't  they?" 
"  Yes  "  "Then  why  don't  fishes  have 
legs,  if  ducks  do?  Or  why  don't  ducks 
not  have  any  legs.  If  fishes  don't." 
Papa  gave  up. 


Paradoxical. 

The  nervous  foreigner  got  up  and 
went  back  to  the  conductor  of  the  street 
car.  "  Pardon,  m'sieur,"  said  he,  "  but 
ze  car,  he  runs  so  slow,  and  why,  if  you 
pleeze?    Ees  it  not  so?" 

"  Yep,"  replied  the  conductor.  "  We 
can't  help  it,  though.  You  see,  the  car 
ahead  is  behind." 

"The  foreigner's  eyes  opened  wider. 
"Would  you  mind  saying  him  again?" 
he  asked,  apologetically. 

"  I  say,"  replied  the  conductor,  louder 
than  before,  "that  the  car  ahead  is  be- 
hind. See?" 

The  foreigner  returned  to  his  seat. 
"  Ze  ca-r-r  ahead  he  ees  behind  ?"  said 
he  to  himself.  "Most  wonderful  most 
astonishing  is  zis  country." 


Chickens  of  Leisure. 


Mrs.  Goldvein  of  Cripple  Creek,  hav- 
ing unexpectedly  come  into  a  fortune 
through  a  lucky  strike,  set  up  a  country 
home  near  Denver,  where  she  lived  in 
style.  One  day  while  she  was  showing 
some  of  her  old-time  friends  about  the 
place  they  came  to  the  poultry  yard. 

"  What  beautiful  chickens!"  the  visi- 
tor exclaimed. 

"All  prize  fowls,"  haughtily  explained 
the  hostess. 

"  Do  they  lay  every  day?"  was  the 
next  question. 

"Oh,  they  could,  of  course,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  in  our  position  it  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  do  so." 


Chaff. 

"  Pat,"  said  one  man  to  the  other, 
"  can  you  tell  me  why  they  always  have 
a  rooster  and  niver  a  hen  on  the  top  iv 
thim  barns?"  "Sure,"  replied  Pat, 
"an'  it  must  be  because  av  the  diffi- 
culty they'd  had  in  collecting  the  eggs." 

Mr.  Spriggins  (gently):  "My  dear, 
a  Boston  man  was  shot  at  by  a  burglar 
and  his  life  was  saved  by  a  button 
which  the  bullet  struck."  Mrs.  Sprig- 
gins:  "Well,  what  of  it?"  Mr.  Sprig- 
gins:  "  Nothing,  only  the  button  must 
have  been  on." 

An  Irish  sailor  fell  from  a  lower  part 
of  the  rigging  on  the  first  lieutenant, 
carrying  him  to  the  deck.  "  Where  did 
you  come  from,  you  rascal?"  said  the 
lieutenant  as  soon  as  he  gained  his  feet. 
"From  the  north  of  Ireland,  your 
honor." 

A  jeweler  had  a  thermometer  stolen 
from  outside  his  shop,  and  the  next  day 
he  affixed  the  following  notice  to  bis 
door:  "  Will  the  misguided  individual 
who  took  the  thermometer  without 
leave  the  other  day  please  return  same  ? 
He  has  made  a  great  mistake.  It  can 
be  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  place  where 
he  is  going,  as  it  registers  only  125"  of 
heat." 
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you  needn't  worry  about  the 
condition  of  your  poultry, 
stock  or  crops  if  they  are 
housed  under 

REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

Costs  less  than  shingles, 
protects  better  than  tin  or 
slate.  Made  of  wool  felt 
rendered  absolutely  proof 
against  water  by  our  saturat- 
ing materials,  and  so  resistant 
against  fire  that  you  can 
place  a  live  coal  on  its  sur- 
face without  danger. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  ^ 

and  our  valuable  booklet  on  roof-  ™ 
ing.  Make  the  fire  test,  try  its 
strength,  note  its  pliability;  and  if 
you  go  to  your  dealer's,  be  sure 
you  are  given  the  "Look  for  the 
Boy"  trade-mark  kind. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

91  India  Street,  Boston,  Maes. 

Pacific  Coast  Agentu:  W.  P.  Fuller 
A  Co..  San  Francisco,  Sacramento 
Oakland.  Stockton.  Los  Ange- 
les. San  Diego,  Portland, 
Seattle.  Tacoma. 
Spokane. 


Forestry. 


Reforestation  in  California. 


Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  been  personally 
inspecting  national  forests  of  the  West, 
recently  said  to  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

The  greatest  need  that  I  see  right 
now  is  the  improvement  of  the  method 
of  growing  trees  wholesale  from  the 
seed.  The  method  of  replenishing  the 
forests  by  setting  out  small  trees  is  too 
slow  and  too  tedious.  I  would  like  to 
sow  the  seeds  for  the  future  forests  as  I 
w  ould  sow  wheat,  and  to  do  the  work 
so  effectually  that  the  Forest  Service 
could  go  out  and  plant  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  a  single  season, 
and  these  young  trees  growing  from  the 
seed  and  under  the  protection  they 
would  need  in  the  first  years  of  their 
lives  might  develop  into  the  forests  of 
the  future  and  furnish  the  right  timber 
if  the  seeds  were  carefully  selected.  I 
will  look  particularly  into*  this  phase  of 
the  work  on  my  present  trip.  The 
national  forests  have  l>een  under  this 
department  two  years,  and  in  that  time 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting 
them.  I  want  to  see  personally  how 
our  policies  are  working  out  and  whether 
or  not  we  are  really  conserving  the  for- 
est lands  for  the  actual  home  maker, 
preventing  their  acquisition  by  a  few 
interests  and  in  the  meantime  utilizing 
their  grazing  and  other  resources  to  the 
l>est  advantage. 

Broadcast  Skkd  Sowing. — Refor- 
estation by  artificial  broadcast  seed  sow- 
ing, it  is  explained,  is  yet  in  its  experi- 
mental stages.    Some  efforts  have  been 


successful,  while  others  have  fallen  short 
of  expectation,  but  there  is  no  cause  for 
discouragement.  John  Muir,  a  pre- 
eminent authority,  has  said  that  man's 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  a  hundred- 
fold more  successful  than  nature's,  since 
only  1  pine  seed  in  1(1,000  planted  in  the 
forest  by  natural  processes  becomes  a 
tree.  Yet  nature  had  successfully  for- 
ested vast  areas,  often  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions. 

Broadcast  seed  sowing  has  been  tried 
in  the  mountains  0f  southern  California, 
in  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  and  elsewhere.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Secretary  Wilson,  the  For- 
est Service  in  the  spring  of  1905  started 
other  experiments  along  this  line  in  the 
Black  Hills  national  forest.  The  Custer 
Peak  burn,  a  tract  of  20,000  acres,  barren 
except  for  aspen  and  bearberry  thickets, 
was  selected.  Before  the  fire,  14  years 
ago,  this  tract  was  covered  with  a  dense 
stand  of  yellow  pine,  from  10  to  15  ft. 
high.  The  fire  left  it  without  seed  trees 
and  only  by  artificial  means  could  it  be 
reforested. 

In  September  following  this  first 
experimental  sowing  it  was  found  to 
have  been  successful.  The  seedlings 
were  thrifty,  uniformly  distributed,  and 
were  from  H  to  2  in.  high.  They  were 
least  abundant  on  sod  and  in  aspen  and 
bearberry  thickets  and  most  abundant 
on  the  exposed  soils  of  dry  knolls.  The 
weather  condition  was  exceptionally 
favorable  at  the  time  of  and  following 
the  sowing. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  the  For- 
est Service  continued  similar  experi- 
ments in  the  same  region  in  the  spring 
of  11>(>6,  when  300  lb.  of  Western  yellow 
pine  seed  were  sown.  The  weather  was 
unfavorable  and  results  were  not  as  suc- 
cessful as  l>efore,  but  a  fair  stand  was 
secured.  This  spring  20  separate  ex- 
perimental  areas  were  established  and 
varying  quantities  of  seed  sown  upon 
them.  These  areas  represent  all  kinds 
of  situations,  from  ploughed  land  to 
bare  hilltops  and  slopes.  It  is  believed 
that  trustworthy  information  can  thus 
be  secured  concerning  the  possibilities 
of  re-stocking  the  denuded  areas  in  the 
Black  Hills  national  forest. 

If  this  season's  experiments  are  suc- 
cessful it  is  probable  that  this  simple 
method  of  reforesting  burned  tracts  can 
be  extensively  adopted  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  Black  Hills  national 
forest,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  areas  in  the  Black  Hills  where 
such  experimental  work  is  being  done 
are  potential  forest  lands  and  were  for- 
merly covered  with  yellow  pine.  Broad- 
cast sowing  should  be  successful  there  if 
it  can  be  made  so  anywhere  in  the 
country.  But  the  ultimate  and  general 
success  of  this  method  throughout  the 
country  remains  to  be  established  by 
future  experiments. 

Reforesting  along  old  lines  has  proved 
expensive — costing  something  like  $10 
an  acre.  This  system  embraces  the 
sowiug  of  the  seed  in  a  garden  and  sub- 
sequently digging  up  the  young  trees 
and  transplanting  them.  In  France  the 
method  is  followed  despite  the  expense, 
but  Secretary  Wilson  hopes  to  develop 
a  cheaper  system.  The  old  method, 
however,  is  being  urged  on  the  keepers 
and  rangers  in  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  present,  and  in  the  total  is  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  effect  of  the 
example  set  the  public,  however,  is  re- 
garded as  of  much  more  importance 
than  the  actual  forests  so  developed,  if 
it  will  result  in  widespread  care  of 
trees. 

The  Work  in  Southebn  Cam- 
i'oknia. — Mr.  John  D.  Guthrie,  Assist- 
ant in  the  Forestry  Service,  gives  in 
Forestry  and  Irrigation,  an  outline  of 
the  work  in  southern  California  up  to 
the  close  of  the  last  rainy  season.  He 
says: 

The  planting  season  that  has  just 
closed  on  the  southern  California  national 
forests  has  been  one  of  unusual  activity. 
The  rainfall  for  the  winter  has  been 
unusually  heavy,  and  all  the  conditions 
for  successful  planting  were  good.  A 
total  of  nearly  180,000  young  forest  trees 
have  been  planted  on  the  national  for- 
ests of  southern  California,  and  75,000 
of  these  have  been  planted  by  the  forest 


rangers.  The  national  forests  on  which 
the  planting  was  done  were  the  San 
Gabriel,  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  the  two  newer  national  forests,  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  anil  the  Monterey. 
Over  20,000  seedlings  were  set  out  on 
the  San  Gabriel,  and,  38,000  on  the  San 
Bernardino. 

For  the  first  time  planting  by  the  for- 
est rangers  was  tried,  instead  of  hiring 
labor  especially  for  the  purpose,  as  has 
been  done  heretofore,  2,000  seedlings 
were  shipped  to  each  ranger  on  the  San 
Gabriel  and'San  Bernardino  forests,  and 
a  smaller  number  to  the  rangers  on  the 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
Monterey  national  forests.  In  all  cases 
the  seedlings  were»sent  from  the  Pasa- 
dena planting  station.  The  rangers 
were  given  practical  instruction  as  to 
the  pro>>er  methods  of  planting,  and 
they  soon  learned  the  knack  of  setting 
the  trees. 

On  the  San  Bernardino  national  for- 
est it  so  happened  that  a  dozen  of  the 
rangers  were  in  one  camp  in  City  Creek 
building  fire-breaks,  under  the  direction 
of  Ranger  E.  B.  Long,  when  the  seed- 
lings were  received.  The  work  on  the 
fire-break  had  l)een  greatly  interfered 
with  by  the  unusual  number  of  rainy 
days,  and  the  tree-planting  caused  a 
further  delay,  but  the  men  went  at  the 
new  work  enthusiastically,  and  soon 
finished  it  up,  although  they  were  com- 
pelled to  ride  a  long  distance  to  and 
from  work  each  day. 

The  seedlings  were  shipped  by  express 
from  the  Pasadena  station;  they  were 
well  packed  and  were  received  in  good 
condition,  although  shipped  during  a 
spell  of  unusually  hot  weather  for  the 
month  of  February,  even  for  southern 
California.  The  men  were  organized  in 
crews  of  two  each  and,  armed  with  mat- 
tock, trowel,  and  pail,  went  at  the  work 
in  earnest. 

The  planting  sites  were  selected  pur- 
posely to  represent  a  great  variety  of 
conditions.  North  slopes,  protected 
spots,  open  spaces  in  the  ehaparal,  and 
small  flats  were  the  usual  sites  used, 
though  several  thousand  Knobcone  pine 
seedlings  were  put  out  along  the  north 
edge  of  the  newly  constructed  tire- 
break,  which  is  laid  out  on  long  ridge. 
The  sites  were  at  elevations  varying 
from  1,000  to  3,000  ft.  The  plants  were 
for  the  most  part  three-year  stock  and 
were  good,  healthy  seedlings;  in  the 
case  of  the  Bigcone  spruce,  the  plants 
were  really  too  large  and  thrifty  to  be 
handled  successfully.  Thespecies  planted 
were  Knobcone  pine,  Bigcone  spruce, 
Coulter  pine,  Jeffrey  pine,  Incense 
cedar,  Torrey  pine,  and  the  Indian  deo- 
dar (Cedrus  deodora). 

The  interest  that  is  being  manifested 
throughout  southern  California  in  the 
question  of  forestry,  and  especially  refor- 
estation, is  encouraging  and  is  steadily 
increasing.  This  interest  was  shown  in 
a  very  practical  way  this  winter  when 
Supervisor  R.  H.  Charlton  secured  the 
co-operatiou  of  ranchers,  water  compan- 
ies, and  towns  along  the  foothills  in  the 
building  of  fire-breaks  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  reserve. 


Recreation  and  the  Forests. 

The  full  utilization  of  the  national 
forests,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
conservation  policy  of  the  Government, 
will  not  be  suffered  to  mar  the  natural 
beauties  which  attract  thousands  of 
campers  and  hunters  to  the  forests  every 


Turtle's  Elixir 

Well  nieh  infallible  cure  for 
colic,  curb,  splint*  spavin  and 
other  common  horse  ail* 
merits.  Our  lonf-time  stand* 
ing  offer  of 

$100  Reward 

for  failure,  where  we  say  It 
Ljii|>  will  cure,  baa  never  been 
"  claimed.  All  druggists  sell  it 
Turtle's  Family  Elixir,  the  great  household  remedy. 
Tuttle's  American  Worm  Powder  cares.  American 
Condition  Powders,  White  Star  and  Hoot  Ointment. 
100  pare  book,  "Veterinary  Experience,"  free.  Be 
your  own  borse  doctor.  Makes  plain  the  symp- 
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SORE  SHOULDERS 

I  would  like  very  much  to  personally  meet  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  owdb  any  horses  that  have 
sore  shoulders  and  tell  him  about  Security  Gall 
Salve.  This  1b  Impossible  so  1  am  going  to  tell  you 
through  the  paper. 

You  and  I  Doth  know  that  horses  working  with 
sore  shoulders  are  in  pain,  and  that  they  can't  do 
as  much  work  without  running  down  as  when  they 
are  free  from  pain.  I  also  know  perfectly  well  that 
Security  Uall  Salve  will  cure  these  shoulders,  but 
you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  did  you  would  buy  a  box 
of  your  dealer  at  once  and  cure  them  up.  for  you 
have  no  doubt  often  wished  that  you  knew  of  some- 
thing you  could  rely  on.  You  can  rely  absolutely  on 
Security  Gall  Salve,  It  will  do  its  work  every  time, 
or  if  you  prefer  to  try  It  first  I  will  mall  you  a 
sample  can  free.  Just  write  for  It— It  will  go  to  you 
on  first  mall. 

Also  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Security  Antiseptic 
Healer  is  as  good  for  barb  wire  cuts  as  Security 
Gail  Salve  is  for  harness  galls.  Dealers  carry  them 
In  25c,  50c  and  ai.OO  sizes.  Use  them  for  your  needs: 
1  guarantee  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

■>  Frank  B.  Dennle.  President. 

SECURITY  REMEDY  CO.  MlnneapoUs,  Minn 


CREAM  IS  MONEY  , 

he  chief  reason  you  want  a  separa 
tor  is  to  get  more  cream — more  money* 
out  of  your  milk.  Of  course  you  want  to 
get  the  most,  and  you  naturally  want 
the  separator  that  gets  the  most  cream, 


US 


GETS 
ALLlttt 
.CREAM 


Holds  World's  Record  for  CLEAN  Skimming 

Marshfield.Vt_.Feb.  2/07. 

I  bought  one  of  the  

machines,  but  after  run- 
ning it  a  little  while  I 
found  it  was  not  skim- 
ming clean.  I  had  it  test- 
ed at  the  creameries  here 
) and  found  it  to  test  1  per 
^cent,  and  I  could  not 
stand  this  so  exchanged 
it  for  one  of  the  U.  S. 
machines,  and  find  that 
if  I  had  given  the 
other  machine  ;nv  iy 
I  should  have  made 
money  by  so  doing.  I 
like  the  U.  S.  very  much. 
Almon  Tucker. 

The  U.  S.  is  also  the  simplest,  strong- 
est,  safest  separator.  Only  two  parts  in 
the  bowl — easy  to  wash.  Gears  turn  in 
oil  and  run  surprising  easy.  Lasts  for 
many  years  with  ordinary  care. 

Let  us  tell  you  ALL  about  it  It's  mon- 
ey in  your  pocket  right  away  to  know. 

Just  write,"  Send  me  new  Catalog  No.  I4n  „" 
The  pictures  tell  the  story.  FREE  TO  YOU. 
Write  today,  addressing  the 

VERMONT  f  ARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Palls,  Vt 
Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses 


year  for  sport  and  recreation.  The 
many  lakes  on  the  slum  s  of  which  mer- 
chantable timber  is  growing  will  not 
be  kept  intact  as  in  a  reserve  or  pleas- 
ure park,  but  neither  will  they  be 
stripped  or  made  ugly  by  ruthless  cut- 
ting. 

Throughout  the  country  the  forests 
are  the  great  recreation  ground  of  the 
people.  Whether  by  ocean  or  lake  or 
stream,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, a  summer  vacation  without  the 
shade  of  the  forests  near  at  hand  is 
robbed  of  one  of  its  chief  enjoyments. 
Without  forest  protection  camping 
would  be  unendurable,  tramping  would 
be  unbearably  hot,  hunting  would  be 
poor,  the  wild  flowers  would  be  scarce, 
views  for  the  photographer  would  lie 
without  variety.  The  usual  sort  of 
lumbering  operations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, filling  the  air  with  smoke  and 
setting  fires  running  through  the  under- 
growth, even  if  the  place  of  recreation 
were  exempt  from  actual  cutting,  would 
greatly  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  resting 
season. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  bring  a  waste 
wherever  forest  work  is  done.  The  for- 
est may  be  made  to  yield  its  crop  of 
mature  timber,  and  the  dead  and  de- 
fective trees  may  be  removed  without 
making  a  whole  neighliorhood  un- 
sightly. A  carefully  timbered  tract  is 
a  forest  still.  Use  may  be  made  of  the 
ripe  timber  without  destroying  the 
younger  crop  left  for  the  ax  in  later 
years. 

In  regulating  its  large  sales  on  lake 
fronts  and  streams  in  the  national  for- 
ests the  government  foresters  on  the 
ground  are  succeeding  in  carrying  out 
the  dual  purposes  of  the  forests  by  using 
this  sort  ot  judgment  in  cutting.  When 
the  timber  on  a  tract  advantageous  for 
recreation  purposes  is  sold,  special  care 
is  taken  to  mark  for  cutting  only  dead 
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and  defective  trees,  together  with  any 
old  veterans  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  blown  down  by  the  wind  and  so 
injuring  camping  grounds  and  walks. 
Along  roads  and  trails  a  fringe  of  for- 
est is  left  almost  or  quite  intact.  Trav- 
eled points  are  spared  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  less  accessible  places  are 
more  heavily  culled. 

Then  when  the  logging  is  over  and 
the  brush  is  disposed  of,  as  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  running  fires,  the  weeds 
are  found  to  be  more  attractive  and 
usable  than  ever  before.  Park-like 
effects,  even  without  effort,  are  sure  to 
be  secured.  The  product  of  the  forest  has 
been  taken,  yet  the  forest  recreation 
ground  remains. 


Checking  a  Forest  Fire. 

The  prompt  and  efficient  work  of 
rangers  and  citizens  by  which  a  tire  was 
checked  which  recently  threatened 
Santa  Barbara  National  Forest,  in  Cali- 
fornia, furnished  another  proof  that  sci- 
entific methods  of  fighting  fires  in  for- 
ests are  of  the  greatest  value. 

Forty  citizens  of  the  town  of  Nord- 
hoff  answered  the  call  of  the  rangers  for 
assistance.  A  strategic  line  was  se- 
lected along  the  tops  of  ridges,  and  the 
brush  was  cleared,  making  a  lane 
through  the  chaparral  and  back-firing 
did  the  rest. 

A  small  force  remained  on  the  ridges 
until  the  following  day  to  put  out  small 
fires  from  scattered  sparks  and  burning 
logs.  So  well  were  the  plans  laid  and 
executed  that  the  fire  reached  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  Santa  Barbara  for- 
est, and  though  great  damage  was  at 
one  time  imminent,  the  result  showed  a 
very  small  loss. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


Imperial  Grapes  in  New  York. 

According  to  the  New  York  Fruit 
Trade  Journal,  the  first  two  cars  of 
grapes  from  the  Imperial  district — Cali- 
fornia's new  grape  section — were  re- 
ceived there  during  the  last  week  of 
July,  and  the  prices  realized  for  the  stock 
showed  quite  clearly  that  the  growers 
who  were  fortunate  or  wise  enough  to 
select  this  section  for  the  cultivation  of 
grapes  will  reap  a  rich  reward.  Both 
the  cars  received  here  were  shipped  by 
W.  S.  Corwin,  who  was  the  pioneer  in 
shipping  California  lemons  to  New 
York,  and  were  received  by  P.  Ruhl- 
man  &  Co.,  which  firm  were  also  the 
pioneers  here  in  handling  California 
lemons. 

The  Imperial  district  has  placed  its 
grapes  on  the  market  fully  one  month 
earlier  than  the  Fresno  grapes,  which 
have  heretofore  been  the  early  grapes 
from  California,  and  this  fact  will  nat- 
urally cause  the  range  of  prices  to  be 
high. 

The  first  car  arrived  here  Monday  and 


was  in  rather  poor  condition,  many  of 
the  crates  being  leaky.  This  caused 
the  grapes  to  sell  much  lower  than  they 
would  have  otherwise.  The  first  car 
contained  707  crates  and  netted  $1,321).  10 
and  the  second  car,  which  arrived  in 
good  condition,  contained  798  crates, 
netting  $1,893.20.  Purple  Damascus 
sold  at  $3.80  per  crate;  Ma'agas,  $2.30 
to  $2.45;  White  Tokay,  $2.40  to  $2.(55; 
Rose  Peru,  $2.20  to  $2.30. 


A  New  Law  on  Fruit  Labeling  in 
New  York. 


It  is  stated  that,  envious  of  the  fair 
fame  of  New  York  State  apples,  peaches 
and  pears,  dealers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  putting  up  the  fruit  of  other 
States  in  packages  and  barrels  and 
labeling  it  as  New  York  State  fruit. 
To  put  a  stop  to  such  practices  in  this 
State  at  least,  Assemblyman  Fggleston, 
from  the  Orleans  fruit  district,  intro- 
duced and  passed  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  agricultural  law  which 
Governor  Hughes  has  signed  as  Chapter 
684,  Laws  of  1907: 

Section  187.  No  person  or  persons 
shall  sell  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  ap- 
ples, pears  or  peaches  as  and  for  New 
York  State  grown  apples,  pears  or 
peaches,  if  they  were  not  grown  or  pro- 
duced within  the  State,  or  label  the 
package  or  barrel  containing  such  ap- 
ples, pears  or  peaches  as  New  York  State 
apples,  pears  or  peaches  if  they  were 
not  grown  or  produced  within  the  State 
of  New  York.  Any  person  or  persons 
packing  or  repacking  or  causing  apples 
or  pears  to  be  packed  or  repacked,  to  be 
sold  upon  the  markets,  shall  pack  or 
repack  or  cause  them  to  be  packed  or 
repacked  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
separate  package  or  barrel  shall  be 
packed  substantially  uniform  without 
intent  to  deceive  the  purchaser.  Any 
person,  persons  or  corporation  buying 
from  a  grower  apples  or  pears  which 
are  packed  in  packages  or  barrels, 
marked  or  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
grower,  who  causes  such  apples  or 
pears  to  be  repacked  in  the  same  pack- 
ages or  barrels  or  who  uses  the  same 
packages  or  barrels  for  the  packing  of 
other  fruit  or  apples  or  pears,  shall 
erase  from  such  package  or  barrel  the 
name  of  the  grower  or  packer  first  orig- 
inally placed  thereon.  But  the  facing  of 
such  package  or  barrel  is  not  prohibited 
by  this  Act. 


The  California  Walnut  Crop. 

A  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  writing 
during  the  last  week  of  July,  says  of  the 
California  walnut  crop:  While  it  is 
hard  at  present  to  estimate  the  probable 
price,  owing  to  the  uncertain  conditions 
that  prevail,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be 
about  as  usual. 

The  chief  menace  to  the  growing  crop 
is  the  hot  weather  and  a  disease  called 
'black,'  which  has  more  or  less  affected 
the  walnuts  during  the  last  few  years. 
This  season  there  is  some  evidence  of 
the  disease,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

In  recent  years  the  'black'  disease 
has  materially  cut  down  the  crop  in 
southern  California.  Last  year  the  crop 
was  seriously  affected  by  warm  weather 
during  September  and  October.  The 
nuts  were  almost  baked  and  a  large  por- 
tion were  badly  sunburnt. 

Practically  all  of  the  walnuts  raised 
in  this  State  are  grown  in  southern 
California.  Last  year  the  shipments 
amounted  to  14,000,000  pounds,  while 
the  importations  amounted  to  24,000,000 
pounds. 

Walnuts  are  divided  into  four  grades, 
known  as  No.  1  and  No.  2  soft  and  No. 
1  and  No.  2  standard  or  hardshell.  The 
largest  portion  of  the  walnuts  shipped 
from  California  are  No.  1  softshell. 

As  a  rule  the  price  is  established  by 
the  various  associations  during  Septem- 


Warranfed  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

•  Gomhaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  1s  iDvaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  CSTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

This  strong  bank  with  assets  of  over 
TWELVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
solicits  your  account.  We  pay  4% 
on  Savings  Deposits.  Send  for  our 
booklet  "  E,"  "Banking  by  Mail" — 
it  will  interest  you  and  show  you 
how  to  make  more  money. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Eastern  Rates  Reduced 

Round-trip  tickets  at  from  $30  to  $40  less 
than  regular  prices  sold: 

August  19,  20,  21. 
September  11,  12,  13,  30. 
October  1,  7. 

To  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Washington, 
Jamestown  Exposition,  and  other  Eastern  Cities. 

Long  time  limits  on  tickets  and  stop- 
overs allowed  going  and  coming. 

Call  or  write  any  of  our  agents — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


ber.  It  is  based  on  the  condition  of  the 
crop  at  that  time  and  the  probable  com- 
petition of  importations. 

Some  of  the  chief  shipping  points  in 
southern  California  are  Santa  Ana,  Riv- 
era, Fullerton,  LosNietos,  Voleta,  Santa 
Barbara,  Ventura,  Saticoy,  Santa  I'aula, 
Oxnard  and  Filmore. 

While  the  walnuts  are  put  through  a 
number  of  processes  before  they  are 
shipped,  it  is  considered  an  easy  crop  to 
handle.  Much  of  the  work,  including 
grading,  is  done  by  machinery. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPPR  Klake,  Moftitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r/irtl\   Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

SURE  CORE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  Piles  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  curedby  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy. 
Stops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Ibsorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jar  at  druggists  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  'Write 
me  about  your  case.    UK.  BOSANKO,  Phllada.  Pa, 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  percent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
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Saves  Hours 
of  Cleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to  ' 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicated"bucket  bowl,"like  either 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  gave 

her  hours  of  cleaning  every  wTeTc 


by  getting  a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
.  Cream  Separator  with  a  simple, 
I  light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
1 3  minutes,  like  that  on  the  right? 
I  It  hoi. Is  the  world's  record  for  clean 
skim  nung. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa- 
tors are  different— very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
to  your  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
M—  13L  and  valuable  free  book  "Bus- 
iness Dairyinc." 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
|  Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  fur  Itaisln  Machinery  catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  (llenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  D.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  O.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Kstateof  II.  J.  Cilenn.atChlco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Kanch,  southwest  of  Napa;  808  acres,  all  good 
soil  and  all  under  cultivation ;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well:  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch— unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  dally.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  B.  DC  HID,  Napa,  Cal. 


Cheese  Making  at  Home. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  some  of  our 
readers  who  are  at  a  distance  from  well- 
eq nipped  establishments  where  they  can 
sell  their  surplus  milk  to  advantage,  to 
use  it  for  a  supply  of  home-made  cheese 
lor  the  coining  winter's  use.  The  fol- 
lowing -ketch  of  ways  hy  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Wheeler  for  the  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  helpful: 

First  of  all  a  good  vat  should  he  pro- 
vided. Any  large  vessel  which  will 
hold  enough  milk  to  make  the  desired 
number  Of  cheeses  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Where  hut  a  very  few  heads  are 
to  be  made  at  a  time,  a  common  wash 
boiler  will  tlo.  We  know  of  one  lady 
who  uses  a  hath  tub  for  this  purpose, 
hut  we  do  not  wish  to  advise  that. 
There  cannot  help  but  be  some  impuri- 
ties remaining  on  the  interior,  and 
these  will  surely  get  into  the  curd. 
Here  at  my  home  we  have  a  vat  b'  ft. 
long,  :{  ft.  wide  and  21  in.  deep,  lined 
with  tin.  This  makes  a  very  nice  vat, 
except  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  keep  the  seams  clean.  Spe- 
cially made  vats  of  iron,  covered  with 
w.iite  enamel,  can  he  purchased  tor  com- 
paratively little  money,  and  these  are 
very  easy  to  keep  clean.  The  cheese 
maker  also  needs  a  press.  There  are  a 
number  of  presses  offered  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  we  have  never  used  anything 
hut  a  lever  with  a  heavy  weight  on  the 
long  end.  A  pine  4  hy  4,  12  ft.  long, 
dressed,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Holt 
this  with  one  holt  to  a  post  or  studding 
in  the  cheese  room,  just  high  enough 
so  that  when  it  is  horizontal  it  will  pass 
over  the  lid  of  the  hoop  about  :i  ft.  from 
the  place  where  it  is  bolted  to  the  wall. 
Phis  will  leave  about  9  ft.  from  the  top 
of  the  hoop  to  the  end  where  the  w  eight- 
are  to  be  attached.  This  will  give  a 
leverage  sufficient  so  that  when  a  bucket 
of  rocks  is  hung  on  it  it  will  do  the 
pressing  admirably.  The  beginner 
should  also  have  a  number  of  hoops.  A 
good  size  is  about  9  or  It)  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  from  (>  to  X  in.  deep.  Tnese 
should  he  made  of  heavy  tin,  perfectly 
smooth  on  the  inside,  with  reinforced 
edges  on  the  top  and  bottom.  Or  they 
may  lie  made  of  wood,  but  these,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  satisfactory,  because  they 
are  so  hard  to  keep  clean.  One  of  the 
best  hoops  we  ever  had  was  a  part  of  a 
10-gal.  stone  jar.  The  top  of  the  jar 
was  broken  off  evenly  about  7  in.  from 
the  top,  and  hy  setting  this  with  the 
top  side  down,  it  made  an  excellent 
hoop.  A  large  clothes  basket  lined 
with  strainer  cloth  is  needed  a-  a 
drainer,  and  several  yards  of  cheese 
doth  and  a  thermometer  arealso  needed. 

Good  Melk  Essential. — After  the 
utensils  have  been  provided,  the  next 
thing  necessary  is  good  milk.  We 
always  use  the  milk  from  one  milking. 
That  is,  we  never  use  the  milk  of  two 
m likings  and  from  this  make  the 
cheese.  Some  claim  to  have  very  good 
results  in  that  way,  but  it  has  never 
been  our  experience  to  be  able  to 
make  as  good  cheese  from  mixed  milk. 
If  the  milk  of  the  former  milking  is  the 
least  bit  tainted,  there  will  be  objec- 
tionable flavors  in  the  cheese.  Where 
seven  or  eight  cows  are  kept  on  the 
farm  and  they  are  the  right  kind  of 
milkers,  enough  milk  can  be  provided 
at  one  milking  to  make  one  or  two 
average  sized  farm  cheeses.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  milk  lie  from  healthy 
cows.  If  the  animals  are  suffering  from 
any  disorders  whatever,  even  if  they  be 
slight,  it  can  be  told  in  the  milk,  and 
these  odors  will  multiply  very  rapidly 
in  the  cheese,  giving  it  objectionable 
Havors,  if  indeed  it  does  not  cause  it  to 
become  unhealthy. 

Ah  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn,  it 
should  be  cooled  by  aeration,  that  is,  by 
pouring  it  from  one  pail  to  another  in 
some  pari  of  the  house  where  the  air  is 
pure.  Some  think  that  cooling  should  lie 
done  by  setting  the  milk  in  cold  water, 
I  nit  we  never  had  the  success  with  that 


Tools  of  Accuracy 

Tools  for  the  workshop,  farm  or-  home  must  be  tools 
of  accuracy.  A  plane,  for  instance,  to  smooth  a  board 
properly  must  have  a  keen  blade,  carefully  adjusted — its 
surface  must  be  true  and  it  must  fit  the  hand. 

Km  wmn 

Tools  and  Cutlery 

are  tools  of  accuracy.  Every  ounce  of  weight — 
every  line,  every  handle,  every  blade  is  care- 
fully adjusted,  and  tested  before  leaving  the 
factory.  The  trademark  on  each  guarantees  it 
to  be  satisfactory  or  money  refunded. 

The  name  Keen  Kutter  includes  Carpenter's  Tools 
ami  a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools— Forks,  Hoes, 
Scythes,  Trowels,  Manure-hooks,  Lawn-mowers, Grass- 
shears,  Rakes,  etc.  Also  Scissors  and  Shears,  Pocket- 
knives  and  Table  Cutlery. 

Sold  fornearly  4oycars  underthis  mark  and  motto: 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  %emains  Lont 
Alter  the  Price  is  Tortotlen."— E.  C.  Simmons. 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.). 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  c .  S.  A. 


LARGE 
PROFITS 

for  the  men  who  invest  in 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 

If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay,  write  us 
ill  about  it.     We  can  help  you.     If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  gening  started.     No  charge  for  advice. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

107  First  St.,  l23N.M»inSt. 
Portland                Los  Angeles 
1017  Post  St..  Seattle   

VMS 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Kir. 
404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg.  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  207  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet:   "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


method  that  we  had  with  aeration.  The 
milk  needs  to  receive  a  liberal  amount 
of  useful  bacteria  from  the  air  to  develop 
the  proper  flavor,  and  these  cannot  be 
properly  supplied  if  it  is  cooled  under 
tover.  Pour  slowly  from  one  pail  to 
the  other  so  the  pure  cool  air  will  come 
in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  milk. 
When  all  of  the  animal  beat  has  left 
the  milk  pour  it  in  to  a  receiving  can, 
to  be  held  till  the  milk  of  the  Other 
cows  has  been  draw  n  and  cooled  in  the 
same  way. 

When  all  the  milk  has  been  collected 
in  the  receiving  can,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a  little  coloring  to  increase  its 
appearance  of  richness,  this  can  be  done 
while  the  milk  is  still  in  the  receiving 
can.  We  use  a  teaspoonful  of  coloring 
to  l(i  gal.  of  milk.  Mix  the  coloring  in 
about  a  gallon  of  milk,  stirring  it  till 
the  mixing  is  complete,  then  mix  this 
with  the  rest  of  the  milk. 

M  aking  the  Cvkd. — As  soon  as  the 
coloring  is  finished,  pour  the  milk  from 
the  receiving  can  into  the  vat  described 
above,  and  add  the  rennet  extract  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  mince  of  rennet  to 
12  gal.  of  milk.     He  sure  ami  use  none 


other  but  a  reliable  brand  of  rennet 
extract.  Have  the  druggist,  from  w  hich 
it  is  obtained,  guarantee  it.  Some  pre- 
fer the  rennet  table*s  to  the  extract,  but 
we  have  had  better  success  with  the 
extract.  If  the  tablets  are  used  add 
one  small  tablet  to  each  five  gallons  of 
milk.  This  can  be  done  by  dissolving 
the  tablets  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and 
then  adding  this  to  the  milk  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  stirring  rapidly  w  hile  it  is 
being  added. 

Here  is  where  the  cheese  maker  has 
to  use  the  thermometer.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  milk  should  not  he  he- 
lOW  8(i°,  because  the  rennet  does  not  do 
proper  work  when  the  milk  is  lower 
than  that.  It  should  not  be  above  90°, 
because  many  authorities  claim  that 
the  rennet  is  injured  when  the  milk  is 
near  or  above  100°.  When  the  tem- 
perature is  discovered  to  be  l>etween  the 
two  figures  named,  and  the  rennet  is 
placed  in,  stir  gently  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  then  let  it  stand  until  the 
curd  is  firm  enough  to  cut.  Milk  will 
begin  to  form  curd  in  not  to  exceed  16 
minute-.  As  soon  as  it  is  thought  that 
the  curd  is  ready  to  cut,  thrust  the  I'm- 
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ger  into  the  mass  and  try  to  lift  some  of 
it  out.  If  it  breaks  across  the  finger 
without  leaving  any  of  the  particles  on 
the  finger,  it  is  ready  to  cut. 

Cutting  may  be  done  with  a  common 
long-bladed  knife  when  cheese  is  made 
on  a  small  scale.  However,  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  having  a  regular 
curd  knife.  These  can  be  obtained  at 
any  supply  house  or  mail  order  house 
at  a  low  cost,  and  they  cut  the  curd 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  can  be 
done  with  a  common  knife.  After  the 
cutting,  stir  the  curd  very  gently  for 
three  minutes,  then  heat  very  slowly 
till  it  reaches  a  temperature  of  98°.  Best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  fire  is 
such  that  it  takes  from  two  to  three 
hours  for  the  curd  to  reach  this  tem- 
perature. Do  not  in  any  way  crush  the 
curd,  because  if  this  is  clone  some  of  the 
fat  will  get  away  in  the  cream.  When 
heated  to  the  desired  temperature,  keep 
it  there  from  40  minutes  to  an  hour,  at 
least  till  it  is  sufficiently  cooked  to 
enable  the  curd  to  fall  apart  when  it  has 
been  crushed  in  the  hand.  Gather  a 
small  handful  of  the  curd  from  the  vat, 
press  it  tightly  and  hold  for  30  seconds, 
then  open  the  hand,  and  if  the  curd  falls 
apart  it  is  firm  enough,  and  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  to  place  it  in  the 
moulds. 

Moulding.— We  have  always  had 
the  best  success  by  emptying  the  curd 
into  a  drainer  made  of  a  clothes  basket 
lined  with  cheese  cloth,  than  to  place  it 
direct  in  the  moulds.  By  placing  it  in 
this  basket  a  great  deal  of  the  whey  is 
drained  off  when  the  curd  can  be  placed 
in  the  moulds.  Set  the  moulds  on  the 
stand  where  the  pressing  is  to  be  done, 
and  place  in  the  bottom  a  piece  of  cheese 
cloth  that  will  extend  up  in  the  hoop 
about  half  way.  Then  fill  the  hoop  full 
of  the  curd.  After  this  is  done  take  a 
similar  piece  of  cheese  cloth  to  cover  the 
top,  and  press  the  sides  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  hoop.  Then  place  on  the 
weights.  After  leaving  the  cheese 
under  weights  for  an  hour,  take  it  out, 
turn  it  over  and  replace  it.  Leave  it  in 
the  press  for  four  to  seven  hours,  when 
it  will  be  ready  to  take  out  and  dress. 

Dressing  is  done  by  first  immersing 
the  cheese  in  warm  water,  and  then 
rubbing  it  dry  with  a  clean  cloth,  a 
linen  towel  being  preferable.  As  soon 
as  dry  wrap  a  linen  cloth  around  the 
outside  and  return  the  cheese  to  the 
hoop.  Put  on  the  weights,  and  leave  it 
under  the  pressure  for  24  hours. 

The  cheese  is  then  ready  to  be  salted. 
Salting  is  a  very  important  and  difficult 
part  of  cheesemaking.  Salt  is  import- 
ant, because  it  gives  taste  to  cheese.  It 
also  takes  out  the  moisture  so  that  fer- 
mentation is  checked,  which  is  very 
important  in  the  production  of  good 
cheese.  Where  fermentation  is  rapid, 
gas  holes  form  in  the  interior,  so  the 
appearance  of  the  product  is  greatly 
injured,  to  say  nothing  of  its  taste. 

There  are  two  ways  of  salting  cheese — 
by  the  brine  method  and  by  dry  salt- 
ing. We  have  always  had  the  best  suc- 
cess by  the  brine  method.  Make  a  solu- 
tion of  salt  and  water  of  a  sufficient 
strength  that  it  will  bear  up  a  fresh  egg. 
Boil  this  till  a  scum  rises,  then  skim  and 
allow  to  cool.  Place  the  cheese  in  this 
brine,  and  leave  it  there  for  two  and  a 
half  to  three  hours,  depending  on  the 
thickness  of  the  cheese.  If  it  is  three 
inches  thick,  two  and  a  half  hours  will 
be  ample  time.  The  cheese  should  not 
be  made  too  salty,  as  it  becomes  dry 
and  hard  and  cures  very  slowly.  Dry 
salting  is  done  by  rubbing  the  cheese  all 
over  with  dry  salt  twice  each  day  for 
four  or  five  days. 

Curing  Cheese.— To  insure  a  strictly 
first-class  product,  much  depends  on 
curing.  Put  the  cheese  on  a  shelf  in  a 
cool  place.  The  cellar  will  be  all  right 
if  it  is  dry.  We  have  a  stone  house 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  maple  tree 
which  can  be  well  ventilated.  This  we 
use  as  a  curing  room  when  the  weather 
is  not  freezing.  If  the  temperature  is 
low,  so  that  the  cheese  will  cure  slowly, 
it  will  be  of  a  much  better  quality  than 
when  the  temperature  of  the  room  is 
high.  We  usually  keep  the  room  at  a 
temperature  of  about  50°.  Some  advise 
65°,  and  good  cheese  can  be  made  in 


Irrigation  Pumping 

is  done  easily  and  economically  with  an 

I.  H.  C  Gasoline  Engine 


WHETHER  you  are  pump- 
ing from  deep  wells,  shal- 
low wells,  reservoirs, 
canals,  or  running  streams,  an 
I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is  the 
one  best  power. 

It  is  the  best  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  easily 
operated.  You  don't  need  an  en- 
gineer to  look  after  it — in  fact  it 
requires  practically  no  attention 
whatever — it  will  run  for  hours 
at  a  time,  safely  and  regularly, 
and  when  it  does  needattention, 
your  small  boy  or  girl  can  look 
after  it  as  well  as  you  can. 

Western  General  Agencies:  Denver,  Colo., 


Next  it  will  not  get  out  of 
order.    I.H.C.  gasoline  en- 
gines are  made  throughout  of  the 
best  materials,  and  all  complica-  * 
ted  parts  have  been  eliminated. 

And  again,  it  is  economical. 

Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  the 
fuel  it  uses,  and  it  gets  all  the 
powerout  of  it  and  wastes  no  fuel. 
And  gasoline  is  something  you 
can  always  have  ready.  Buy  it 
by  the  barrel,  and  it  is  easy  to 
keep  a  supply  on  hand. 

And  there  are  many  other  fea- 
tures which  we  can't  go  on  to  ex- 
plain here — durability,  safety, 
convenience,  etc.  Investigate 

Portland,  Ore..  Salt  Lake  City,  Vtah 


them  before  you  buy.  It  will  pay 
you  to  know  all  about  them. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are 
made  in  various  styles, — Vertical 
and  Horizontal,  Stationary  and 
Portable,  and  in  sizes  ranging 
from  2  to  20-horse  power.  When 
not  in  use  for  pumping  they  fur- 
nish excellent  power  for  sawing 
wood,  cleaning  grain,  grinding 
feed,  shredding  fodder,  separa- 
ting cream,  etc. 


Call  on  Local  Aeent  or  write  nearest  gen- 
eral agency  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


(INCORPORATED) 


less  time  at  this  t  mperature,  but  for  a 
strictly  first-class  article,  50°  are  prefer- 
able. A  temperature  of  70w  will  greatly 
injure  the  texture  and  flavor,  while  80° 
will  spoil  the  best  kind  of  cheese.  Ex- 
periments at  some  of  our  stations  show 
that  cheese  cured  at  a  temperature  of 
even  15'  was  properly  cured,  so  that  it 
is  even  safer  to  keep  the  temperature 
below  50°  than  to  allow  it  to  go  above 
65  degrees. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  AND  UI'RHAMS, 
lired  especially  for  use  In  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FUR  SALE — Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


Breeder  and 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Wm. 
Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLET,  637    Uranium   St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 


AND  INTERSTATE  EXPOSITION 

SACRAMENTO,  SEPTEMBER  2  TO  14, 


1907 


THE  FAIR  AND  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS  open  the  same  day.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  be  expended  for  entertainment  and  display.   Every  department  of 
the  Fair  exhibits  crowded  and  complete.   Parades,  music,  Illuminations,  and  a  carnival  of 
amusements  such  as  the  Capital  City  has  never  before  attempted. 
Send  your  address  and  we  will  send  you  particulars. 

J.  A.  FILCHER,  Secretary. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


HOLSTEINS 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  Heifers  due  to 
freshen  the  first  time  In  January  and  February. 
Their  breeding  Is  of  the  finest.  We  would  like  to 
furnish  some  enterprising  breeder  with  a  grand 
foundation  herd.   Prices  reasonable. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Rherslde  Ranch.         Rough  and  Ready  Island. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Phone  Suburban  91. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
87.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Sanla  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  21,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

The  Chicago  wheat  market  seems  firmer 
than  lael  ireek,  and  it  is  thought  to  have 
reached  tlie  lowest  price  that  is  likely  to 
\>e  <|UOte<l  this  season.  The  local  wFieat 
market  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill 
during  the  past  week,  as  the  condition  of 
the  Saltern  market  did  not  accord  with 
the  linn  ideas  of  the  holders,  and  the  tel- 
egraph strike  made  it  very  difficult  to 
gel  the  latest  advices.  With  the  strength- 
ening  in  the  Kast,  however,  the  local 
market  shows  a  little  more  activity, 
though  cash  quotations  are  unchanged. 
Futures  have  advanced  slightly. 

California  No.  1  Milling  $1,571©   

California  lower  grades   1.26  ©1.421 

Northern  <  Tub   Nominal. 

Northern  Blucstem   1.65  ©   

Northern  lied    1.62}©   

BARLEY. 

Fair  receipts  of  barley  came  in  all  last 
week.  The  market  is  steady  with  an  aver- 
age demand  and  no  change  in  cash  <| no- 
tations, but  there  is  still  some  tendency 
to  weakness,  as  is  shown  by  a  slight  drop 
in  ruture  quotations  Monday.  The  pres- 
ent weakness  Is,  however,  considered  by 
many  to  be  only  temporary,  at  least  on 
brewing  and  shipping  grades,  as  crop 
condition!  In  Europe  are  favorable  to  a 
lirm  market  in  these  grades. 

Itrewlng  and  Shipping  $1.33  {©1.35 

Chevalier   1.30  ©1.40 

(.(mmI  to  choice  Feed,  |>er  ctl  1.30  ©1.321 
Common  to  Fair   1.25  ©1.27} 

( )ATS 

trade  in  oats  is  rather  quiet  at  present, 
but  recti pts  are  light  and  prices  are 
firmly  held  for  all  varieties.  Quotations 
remain  substantially  the  same  as  last 
week. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.00  ©2.50 

Choice  lied,  per  ctl   1.46  ©1.50 

<  lommon  to  Fair    1.40  («d.42 

Gray   1.40  f«d.46 

White   1-46  (i)1.65 

t  Ik, ice  fed,  for  seed   1.60  (V.  1.70 

Cal.  Red,  new   1.30  («»1.40j 

CORN. 

As  the  corn  crop  of  the  Western  States 
approaches  maturity,  it  is  becoming  more 
apparent  that  the  crop  will  be  shorter 
than  was  expected  earlier  in  the  season, 
lor  some  time  there  have  been  no  receipts 
of  corn  from  this  section,  but  a  carload 
ciiinc  in  last  Monday.  The  demand,  as 
usual,  is  light.  The  market  is  quiet  and 
■toady,  and  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
way  of  prices. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.66  ©1.67} 

Large  Yellow    1.60  6-1.56 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(spot)   1.60  (~«!l.55 

To  arrive   1.45  (<»)1.471 

Brown  Egyptian   1.26  ©  

White  Egyptian   1.36  ©  

UY  E. 

Rye  is  at  present  about  the  quietest 
grain  on  the  market.  Receipts  are  very 
light,  and  the  market  is  a  little  firmer 
than  last  week,  showing  a  rise  of  2{c.  In 
view  of  the  shortness  of  the  crop,  pros- 
pects arc  good  for  a  continued  firmness, 
in  spite  of  a  light  demand. 

California,  new  crop  ¥1.45  ©1.50 

BEAKS. 

'flic  bean  market  is  still  comparatively 
quiet,  though  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
shipment.  Some  varieties,  however,  are 
moving  well.  I'ricea  in  general  are  steady, 

with  a  few  changes.  The  demoralization 

of  the  telegraph  service  is  causing  some 
delay  in  the  trade,  l/imas  are  a  little 
easier,  and  Reds  have  fallen  over  10c. 
lilnckcycs  also  show  a  decline. 

Kayos,  twrctl  18.26  ©3.30 

Itlackeyes   4.60  («,4.7.r> 

Bulter'    4.60  («.r,.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.76  ©4.00 

Oarvanzoa  3.90  ©4.10 

Horse  Means    1.26  ©2.00 

Small  White   2.85  ©3.oo 

Barge  White   2.56  («>2.75 

Limits   6.16  ©5.25 

Pea    3.00  ©3.26 

Pink    2.66  ©2.76 

Red   8.16  ©3.30 

Red  Kidneys   8.26  <«  8.60 


SEEDS. 

No  sales  are  reported  on  seeds  this  week, 
but  prices  are  firmly  held,  at  figures  last 
given.  In  general,  no  activity  isex]>ected 
in  the  seed  market  before  the  middle  of 
next  month,  but  the  outlook  is  good  for  a 
lively  trade  from  that  time  on. 

Alfalfa  .   15  ©  -- c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $18.00©20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  jier  lb   2  ©  2}c 

Canary   4|  ©  4}c 

Flaxseed   2.90  ©3.00 

llcrnji   41©  6c 

Millet   '4(a)  — c 

Timothy   6  to)  7c 

Yellow  Mustard   6  ©  — c 

FLOUR. 

There  is  no  great  amount  of  trading  in 
the  flour  market,  as  there  arc  still  consid- 
erable stocks  outside  of  the  mills.  The 
expected  rise  in  price  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  though  the  stock  of  milling  wheat 
on  hand  is  running  short.  There  is  little 
shipment  from  California,  but  a  good 
deal  of  northern  flour  is  going  to  the  for- 
eign markets.  Present  prices  are  very 
firmly  held. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  15.20  («i5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine   4.10  ©4..30 

Oregon   and  Washington, 

Family    4.!H)  («6.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  for  the  week  just  ended 
amount  to  4,080  tons,  practically  the  same 
quantity  as  for  the  week  preceding.  Rail 
arrivals  have  not  been  quite  as  plentiful 
as  they  were  during  the  past  week,  but 
water  shipments  have  been  very  much  in 
evidence.  As  the  season  grows  late  more 
strenuous  efforts  are  l>eiiig  made  to  move 
the  crop,  and  from  all  appearances  there 
will  l>e  a  continued  rush  by  schooner 
until  the  rains  prevent  shipping.  Con- 
siderable hay  is  being  shipped  to  interior 
points,  and  the  warehouses  in  the  regular 
hay  districts  are  about  filled.  In  "the 
large  grain  valleys  of  the  State  a  large 
proportion  of  the  volunteer  crop  is  still 
out  of  doors,  and  it  is  feared  quite  a  bit  of 
it  will  never  be  baled,  owing  to  labor  and 
transportation  difficulties.  To  sum  up 
the  situation,  it  is  expected  that  the  mar- 
ket will  drag  along  heavily  during  the 
next  80  or  00  days,  after  which  time  there 
may  Ik;  a  sharp  advance  to  cover  the  car- 
rying charges  on  what  hay  will  be  ■hipped 
to  market  thereafter.  An  occasional  car 
of  fancy  wheat  hay  still  sells  above  quota- 
tions; this  can  be  said  also  of  choice  tame 
oat.  New  wild  oat,  however,  is  very 
much  in  evidence,  and  concessions  are 
being  made  of  late  in  order  to  effect  sales. 
Most  receivers,  however,  are  attempting 
to  maintain  the  old  range  of  prices. 

Choice  Wheat,  |>cr  ton   $19.00(« -20.00 

Wheat   12.00(«jlH.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10.00(V.  10.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat   14.00(«  10.00 

Other  Tame  Oat   lo.oof«  I  .:. on 

Wild  Oats   10.<H)(.(  12.00 

Alfalfa   H.00©13.50 

Stock    8.00(„  10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   00©  90c 

MILUSTUFFS. 

Further  shipments  of  bran  began  coin- 
ing from  the  north  late  last  week,  and  are 
still  arriving.  The  market,  however  has 
been  very  poorly  supplied  and  large  re- 
ceipts have  so  far  falied  to  effect  It.  The 
supply  of  middlings  is  low,  without  any 
considerable  arrivals,  and  the  market  is  a 
little  stronger  than  last  reported,  showing 
an  advance  of  50  cents  on  the  inside  quo- 
tation. Shorts  are  unchanged,  though 
prices  are  firmly  held.  The  jobbing  price 
on  cocoanut  meal  has  weakened  a  little. 
No  change  is  reported  in  other  foodstuffs. 

Alfalfa   Meal    (carload  lots) 

I*r  ton  $20.60(<.  

Jobbing   21.500.  

Bran,  ton    19.00&22.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          !H)c©  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.(KK"«   

.lobbing   26.60(2)  

Corn  Meal   32.00(<'J  

Cracked  Corn   33.0<k«>  

Mealfalfa   20.50©  

•lobbing   21.50©  

Middlings   27.50(7/  30.00 

Mixed   Feeds   21 .000.(24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  |>er  ton  Nominal 

Rolled  Barley   2H.OO0.  20.00 

Shorts   20.00(V.  22.50 

POULTRY. 

There  have  already  arrived  so  far  this 
week  three  carloads  of  western  chickens, 
mostly  hens,  which  leaves  the  market  as 


badly  overstocked  as  last  week.  Never- 
theless California  stock  moves  off*  fairly 
well  at  good  average  prices,  and  extra 
large  fat  hens  sell  readily  at  top  Quota- 
tions. Roosters,  broilers,  and  squabs  are 
in  much  shorter  supply,  and  the  market 
shows  a  corresponding  advance  in  those 
lines.  There  is  some  movement  in  tur- 
keys, but  the  demand  is  not  strong  enough 
to  cause  an  advance. 

Broilers  1*4.00  ©4.50 

Small  Broilers   8.00  ©3.60 

Ducks   3.50  ©6.00 

Fryers,  large   5.60  ©6.50 

(ioslings,  per  pair   1.50  ©2.00 

Hens,  extra   6.50  ©7.50 

Hens,  per  do/.   5.00  ©6.00 

Small  liens   4.60  ©6.00 

Old  Roosters   4.00  ©4.50 

Young  Roosters   7.00  ©9.00 

I'igeons   1.60  ©  

Squabs   1.75  ©2.00 

Hen  Turkeys,  i>er  lb   18  ©20  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  ©19  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   22  ©24  c 

BUTTER. 

Outside  markets  show  a  weaker  tone  in 
butter,  but  locally  there  is  a  continued 
firmness.  Extras  are  not  in  good  supply, 
and  are  quoted  .'!  cents  higher.  Firsts  and 
seconds  show  a  slight  fluctuation,  but 
other  grades  are  unchanged.  The  demand 
seems  to  be  growing  considerably  stronger. 
Some  pickled  butler  is  on  the  market,  and 
is  bringing  very  good  prices.  There  are 
also  some  very  fancy  eastern  extras  in 
squares. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  33  c 

Firsts  271c 

Seconds  251c 

Thirds   24  c 

Backing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  1  23  c 

Backing  Stock,  Fresh, No.  2  22jc 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  22  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  211c 

I'ickled,  No.  1  28  c 

Pickled,  No.  2  27  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  28  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  26}c 

EGGS. 

The  market  in  eggs  has  been  in  excel- 
lent condition  this  week,  and  trading  is 
very  active.  The  firmness  continues  in 
all  grades.  The  shortage  of  California 
extras  has  caused  a  greater  demand  for 
other  grades,  and  quotations  are  generally 
higher.  Some  eggs  were  taken  from  the 
ice-houses  last  week,  and  a  good  many 
more  are  offered  now,  as  they  are  well 
taken  at  good  prices.  The  shortage  here 
is  caused  by  an  increasing  demand  in 
other  quarters,  heavy  shipments  to  Alaska 
being  reported  by  the  Sonoma  County 
dealers.  There  is  also  a  strong  demand 
from  the  Nevada  mining  country,  which 
takes  large  quantities  of  stock  away  from 
this  market. 

(  alifomia  (extra)  per  do/,  36.  c 

Firsts  29  c 

Seconds  20  c 

Thirds  19  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  22}c 

Eastern  Firsts  19}c 

Eastern  Seconds  16  c 

Storage,  Cal  28}c 

CHEESE. 

All  grades  of  cheese  are  still  very  llrmly 
held,  as  arrivals  have  not  increased  in  size 
since  last  week.  As  a  result,  the  market 
shows  little  movement,  as  most  dealers 
are  unwilling  to  pay  the  present  prices. 
No  decline  seems  likely,  however,  from 
present  indications,  as  the  supply  is  short, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  an  overstock. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  |>er  lb  15  c 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  17Ac 

Firsts  15}c 

Eastern,  Storage  18Jc 

Oregon,  Fancy   16}c 

BOTATOES. 

Heavy  supplies  of  green  river  potatoes 
are  still  arriving,  and  taking  up  all  avail- 
able storage  room,  with  very  little  mar- 
ket. First-class  Burbanks  are  still  far 
short  of  the  demand,  all  arrivals  finding 
reading  sale  at  top  prices.  Shipments 
have  fallen  off  a  little,  but  this  is  due 
rather  to  the  scarcity  of  choice  stock  than 
to  any  weakening  of  the  demand.  The 
shipping  business  will  probably  show  a 
sudden  increase  as  soon  as  ripe  stock  be- 
gins to  arrive  in  good  quantities.  Ar- 
rivals of  sweet  potatoes  are  much  heavier 
than  last  week,  but  quotations  are  the 
same,  after  a  slight  rise  toward  the  end  of 
the  week. 

New  Burbanks   $1.00  ("\  

New  Early  Rose   1.00  ©1.26 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   3  @  3}c 


VEGETABLES. 

Onions  came  down  a  little  late  in  the 
week,  but  supplies  are  again  running 
low,  and  the  market  is  about  as  firm  as 
before.  There  have  been  heavy  arrivals 
of  Hubbard  squash,  but  it  is  too  early  for 
much  demand,  and  the  market  is  very 
weak.  Delayed  shipments  of  miscella- 
neous vegetables  last  Saturday  caused  a 
heavy  carryover,  weakening  the  market 
on  Monday,  and  prices  are  still  rather 
low.  Green  corn,  however,  is  firmer. 
Rhubarb  is  practically  out  of  the  market 
at  present.  Carrots  are  coming  in  in 
large  quantities. 

Cauliflower,  per  do/.   75  @  

Cucumbers,  per  box   65  @  76c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   90  ©1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   3  ©  4c 

Green  Corn,  sack   2.00  @  

Green  Peas,  per  lb   2  @  3c 

Green  Peppers,  Bells, per  box    25  ©  40c 

Chiles,  per  box   50  ©  66c 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   2  @  3  c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.26  @  

Okra,  per  box   50  ©  76c 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.40  ©2.75 

String  beans,  per  lb   2  @  2}c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   25  @  40c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   75  ©1.25 

Wax  beans  per  lb   2  ©  3  c 

Hubbard  Squash,  per  lb   —  ©  2}c 

Beets,  per  sack   1.00  @  

Carrots,  sack   1.25  ©  

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Heavy  supplies  of  fresh  fruits  are  being 
carried  over  from  day  to  day,  and  most 
lines  show  a  decided*  weakness,  as  the 
demand  is  far  below  the  daily  receipts. 
Nutmeg  melons  were  a  little  stronger  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  but  heavy  re- 
ceipts have  brought  them  back.  Water- 
melons sell  rapidly,  but  they  come  in 
faster  than  they  can  beconsumed.  Apples 
are  also  weak,  but  choice  Gravensteins 
bring  top  prices.  Some  quinces  are  com- 
ing in,  and  find  some  sales  at  76c  to  $1 
per  box.  Nectarines  are  no  longer  quoted. 

Apples,  4-tier  box   75  @  1.00 

Apples,  5-tier  box   60  ©  65c 

Blackberries,  per  chest   $3.00  ©  4.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   7  ©  9c 

Crab  Apples   60  ©  60c 

Figs,  double  layer  box   1.00  ©  1.25 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...    1.25  ©  

Rose  of  Peru   75  ©  90c 

Thompson  Seedless   1.00  ©  1.15 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  River,  crate..  1.60  @  2.60 

Southern  Nutmegs   1.00  ©  

Nutmeg,  River,  per  box   50©  75c 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.76  ©  2.00 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....  60  ©  75c 

Peaches,  large,  i>er  box   1.00  ©  1.60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.00  ©  1.76 

Prunes  and  Plums,  per  crate..  75  ©  1.00 

Raspberries   8.00  (2)12.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   8.00  (a)  11. 00 

Quinces,  per  box    75  ©  1 .00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Arrivals  of  oranges  continue  light,  but 
other  varieties  of  citrus  fruits  are  coming 
in  freely.  Graj)e  fruit  is  in  good  supply 
this  week,  at  $2.76  and  $3.25.  Lemons 
are  considerably  weaker.  A  large  ship- 
ment of  Mexican  limes  has  been  delivered 
in  such  bad  shape  as  to  be  hardly  salable, 
and  as  a  consequence  stocks  are  short, 
the  price  shows  a  sharp  advance. 

Choice  Lemons  $2.50  ©3.50 

Fancy  Lemons   4.60  ©6.00 

Standard    1.75  ©2.75 

Limes   6.50  ©7.50 

Valencias   3.00  ©4.25 

Grape  Fruit   2.75  ©3.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

New  features  in  the  dried  fruit  market 
are  nectarines  and  pitted  plums,  which 
are  now  coming  in.  New  apricots  show 
a  rise  on  top  quotations  and  fancy  Moor- 
parks  now  sell  at  27}  cents  per  pound.  A 
premium  of  one  cent  per  pound  is  also 
given  for  extra  large  prunes.  They  are 
very  firm,  as  the  Santa  Clara  crop  is  not 
up  to  expectations.  Some  of  the  packers 
are  now  accepting  new  peaches,  but  the 
situation  has  not  changed  greatly. 
Raisins  continue  firm,  but  show  little 
activity  at  present. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   8  ©  9  c 

New  Figs   3}©  5  c 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   18  ©26  c 

Fancy  Apricots   271©  

Peaches    10@12  c 

Prunes,  4-siz.e  basis   4  ©  

Large  size  Prunes   3j©  4\c 

Nectarines   12}©13  c 

Pitted  plums   10  ©11  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are   selling  to  packers  at : 

Four-size  basis   4}@  6  0 
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RAISINS   (1907  CROP.) 

Beeded,  per  lb   7  @  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   6£(g}  7{c 

Seedless  Sultanas   6{(«),  !)  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   #1..50<v<  l.Gii 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@ii.50 

NUTB. 

Nothing  further  is  reported  on  the  nut 
crop,  and,  while  some  of  the  packers  are 
contracting  for  almonds,  prices  on  the 
new  crop  are  not  yet  quoted. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17J(«)18c 

IX  L  16j@18c 

Ne  plus  ultra  16  w  18c 

Drakes  18i(a)l4c 

Languedoc  13|@14c 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  ©16c 

Hoftshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  rather  quiet  on  honey 
this  week,  arrivals  being  very  small,  and, 
while  present  prices  are  firmly  held,  they 
do  not  suit  the  ideas  of  most  buyers. 
There  is  not  much  accumulating,  how- 
ever, and  no  anxiety  is  felt  about  dispos- 
ing of  all  that  may  come  on  a  linn 
market. 

Amber,  extracted   6j@  7c 

New  fancy  white  comb  16J@17c 

Water  White,  extracted   8  (a) — 

WOOL. 

There  is  little  movement  in  the  local 
wool  market,  though  it  is  said  that  some 
buying  is  going  on  in  the  Kan  Joaquin 
vailey.  Prices  remain  as  last  quoted. 
The  situation  in  the  Eastern  market, 
while  it  is  still  rather  quiet,  is  said  to  be 
satisfactory  to  holders,  as  many  of  the 
large  New  Kngland  consumers  have  not 
yet  been  heard  from.  Inferior  grades  are 
still  neglected,  but  the  best  wools  are  in  a 
strong  position,  as  large  buyers  are  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  lield  earlier  than 
usual. 

Humboldt   and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  («)24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Northern  free  21  @24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

Han  Joaquin  and  Bouthern  13  ©16  c 

Nevada  15  ©184c 

Eall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13Jc 

Fall  Lambs,  Bouthern   8  («  lOjc 

HOPS. 

The  Ban  Francisco  market  shows  little 
more  activity  than  last  week,  though  a 
fair  amount  of  trading  is  done.  The  new 
crop  is  considered  to  be  in  a  very  strong 
position,  as  crops  are  short  all  over  the 
world.  The  English  crop  is  placed  at 
50,000  centals  less  than  the  estimate  ear- 
lier in  the  season.  As  the  California  crop 
is  of  very  superior  quality,  it  is  expected 
to  bring  unusual  prices.  Samples  have 
already  been  sent  north,  and  dealers  there 
find  them  highly  satisfactory. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  5J@  7Jc 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  — {a}l(4c 

MEAT. 

The  meat  market  remains  quite  firm, 
and  buying  is  active,  but  supplies  arc 
sufficient  for  the  present,  and  there  has 
been  no  considerable  advance  since  last 
week.  Ewes  are  half  a  cent  higher,  and 
hogs  have  not  yet  declined  from  the  ad- 
vance of  last  week.  Some  trading  has 
been  done  in  small  veal. 

Beef :  Steers,  per  lb   64©  7  c 

Cows   5  ©  6  c 

Veal  :  Large   8  ©  9  c 

Small   8J©  9  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers   10  («  KUc 

Ewes  —  @  9jc 

Lamb,  Spring  114@12Jc 

Hogs,  dressed  12  ©12Jc 


The  Helpful  Rural  Press. 

To  the  Editor :  The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  been  welcomed  many  years 
in  our  Napa  redwood  home.  The  cypy 
at  hand,  March  16,  containing  the  poem, 
"It  Don't  Hurt  Much,"  and  an  excel- 
lent letter  from  "O.",  St.  Helena,  in 
regard  to  "  A  Free  Pen  at  Reforms,"  is 
so  pertinent  as  to  the  home  and  farm 
life  we  have  had  since  1881,  and  the 
Rural  has  helped  us  over  many  hard 
places,  I  just  wished  to  thank  you  for 
it.  The  copies  since  the  great  sorrow 
have  seemed  if  possible  even  more  help- 
ful. Subscriber. 

Napa. 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 

for. 

Commercial 
Planting. 


Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 


Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM, OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanfed. 


ORANGES 
LEMONS 

When  the  rl«ht  varieties  are 
properly  grown  and  planted,  are 
bin  money  makers.  Our  new  hook- 
let  on  Citrus  <  'ulture  tells  all  about 

the  standard  sorts,  planting,  culti- 
vation, Irrigation  and  packing  the 

crop.  Over  100  Illustrations  and 
something  like  ."jO.OOO  wordsof  text. 
The  price  Is  merely  nominal,  name- 
ly, 26  cents.  May  we  have  your 
name  for  a  copy  ? 

SAN  DIM  AS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

San  Dlman,  CaL 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop. 


Plant  Strawberries  Now 

AND  YOU  CAN  PICK 
BERRIES  THIS  FALL 

1  have  Improved  llrandywlnes  and  Kxcelslors 
ready  for  August  planting.  My  plants  are  better 
than  ever  thlsseason  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

Brandywines,  $2.50  per  1000 
Excelsiors,  $3.00 

Other  varieties  later.  Catalog  containing  nill 
line  of  small  fruits,  with  cultural  directions, 
ready  In  September  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
who  will  mention  this  paper. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS, 
Burbank,  Cal. 
FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      ¥40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  line,  XM  per  100. 
3.  B.  WAONKR,  the  Rhubarb  .Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 Kor  Hale  by  

A,  0.  RIX.  Ik  VIM,  I  us  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DKH  NA1I.I.KN,  I'res't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  82f>;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  8£r»  lilowplpe  Assay, 810.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  IS  i    Hend  for  circular. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100 mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringement)!. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

II0MI  Merchants  Kxchange  Kldg.,  San  Fianclsco 
Established  1M0. 


POSITION  as  foreman  or  superintendent 
wanted  by  thoroughly  reliable,  ex perlenced  or- 
chardlHt  and  farmer;  married;  small  family; 
aged  M;  advertiser  Is  sober  and  energetic;  can 
keep  books  and  furnish  good  Santa  Clara  refer- 
ences; 1.1  years  experience.  Apply  liox  36,  this 
olllce. 


Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  hest 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

150  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PFAR-RI  MiHT  We  can  GURE IT 

Lift  I  I      UklW  I  Our    Work    has  Extended 


Over  a  Period  ol  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Yacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 
ol 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes 
Ofiice,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  Cal' 
Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  nixes.  Coating  ail  blzes  of  Pipes  witv 


in 
it 
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YES,  WE  HAVE  THEM 


The  B 


urrell 


rawrence 


K^enrfedy  Cow   Milking  Machines 


Save  Time,  Money  and  Labor        Repay  their  Cost  in  Economy 
Do  Not  Injure  the  Cows        Are  Thoroughly  Practical 


MILKER   IN  OPERATION. 


In  Operation  During  State  Fair  at  Sacramento 

SEPTEMBER  2nd  TO  14th. 

INVESTIGATE  THOROUGHLY    FOR  YOURSELVES  AS  THIS   IS  AN   IMPORTANT  MATTER. 
OVER  300  NOW  SUCCESSFULLY  OPERATED  THROUGHOUT  THIS  STATE. 

LET  US  EXPLAIN 

TO  YOU  THE  WONDERFUL  OPERATION  OF  THESE  COW  MILKERS 
BY  SENDING  OUR  FREE  BOOKLET. 


No  Experiment 


Once  Tested 


Always  Used 


Read   What   Some   Users    Have   to  Say: 


□onion  Bros.  Say: 

<  ixNAitn,  Cal.,  Mar. SB,  1!K)7. 

Cultivator  Publishing  Co.,  115%  N.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
( i  en  tie  men:—  ,  _  . 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  27th  regarding  the  milking  machines  Installed  In  our  dairy,  beg  to 
advise  that  the  name  of  the  machine  Is  the  Burrell-I.awrence-Kennedy  Cow  Milker  and  It  is 
manufactured  at  Little  Fall*,  N.  Y. 

You  ask  us  If  we  are  pleased  with  the  Machines.  If  our  machines  were  destroyed  tomorrow 
by  fire  or  otherwise,  we  would  immediately  Install  a  new  outfit.  We  believe  this  to  be  as  strong 
a  recommendation  for  the  machine  as  it  is  possible  to  give.  We  further  believe  that  the  cow- 
milking  question  is  now  practically  solved  aud  that  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  wheu  all 
large  dairies  will  use  machines  instead  of  the  old  hand  process. 

The  Burrell-I.awrence-Kennedy  machine  Is  very  simple.  Any  man,  with  half  a  head,  can 
operate  this  machine,  even  though  he  has  never  milked  a  cow.  K.ach  machine  milks  two  cows 
at  the  same  time,  and  one  man,  after  a  very  little  practice,  can  easily  operate  two  machines, 
our  old  cows  took  kindly  to  them  from  the  start;  the  helfeis  kicked  quite  a  bit,  but  now  stand 
like  old  cows.  The  connections  with  the  cow  do  not  in  any  way  hurt  her  teats,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  danger  of  the  machine  drawing  blood  as  some  machines  do.  Another  great  point  of 
this  machine  is  that  we  get  clean  milk— something  that  nobody  can  do  by  the  hand  process. 

Baker  *  Hamilton  are  the  sole  agents  for  this  machine  on  the  Coast,  and  any  information 
that  you  desire  about  the  machine  Itself  can  be  had  from  them.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
with  any  additional  information  regarding  the  working  of  the  machine. 

About  the  clean  milking  of  the  machine,  we  find  that  they  strip  the  cow  as  clean,  If  not 
cleaner,  than  by  the  hand  process.   We  get  about  the  same  amount  of  milk  now  as  we  did  be- 

  iv<         led  using  tin  machines  a  month  ago,  and  the  amount  Is  increasing.   Trusting  this  is 

satisfactory,  Yours  very  truly, 

DON  I. ON  BROS. 

Ft.  H.  Flint  Convinced. 

San  Musto  Dairy,  Hpli.ister,  cal.,  Aug.  8,  1907. 

Baker*  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen: — 

The  Burrell-Lawrence-Kennedy  row-mllklng  machines  are  satisfactory  In  every  way.  I 
have  been  using  them  about  four  months  and  am  convinced  that  the  cows  give  more  milk  when 
milked  by  machine  than  when  milked  by  hand  by  the  average  milker. 

The  machines  are  easily  cleaned  and  kept  In  order.   Heifers  are  broken  to  the  machines  In  a 

few  minutes.   I  expect  to  Install  more  mactilncs  next  season. 


.San  J  u:in  Bantlsta,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D. 


Yours  trul v, 

R.  11.  FLINT. 


Wlegman  &  Poorman  Recommend  Them. 

Alvakauo,  Aug.  3,  1907. 

Messrs.  Baker  A  Hamilton,  San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen:— 

Your  favor  of  the  31st  ult.  is  at  hand.  You  ask  what  results  we  have  had  with  the  Burrell- 
I.awrence-Kennedy  Milking  Machines,  and  whether  they  have  given  satisfaction. 

We  commenced  using  the  machines  last  November.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  occasionally 
meet  some  one  who  asserts  that  cows  on  which  the  machines  have  been  used  during  an  entire 
lactation  period  would  have  a  diminished  flow  of  milk  after  freshening  again  (although  these 
assertions  are  mere  rumors,  in  no  case  coming  from  a  person  having  experience  or  knowledge  of 
such  effect  i,  we  had  not  Intended  to  express  our  views  until  we  had  used  the  machines  a  full 
year.  That  we  have  little  fear  of  had  results  was  shown  when,  after  using  Hve  machines  live 
"months,  we  ordered  five  more,  all  of  which  are  now  in  operation. 

Almost  all  of  the  cows  milk  as  well,  and  many  of  them  better,  with  the  use  of  the  machine 
than  with  hand  milking.  When  first  using  the  machines  the  cows  are  more  or  less  nervous  and 
do  not  let  their  milk  all  down,  necessitating  hand  stripping.  With  patience  and  gentle  treat- 
ment this  Is  soon  overcome,  and  a  majority  of  the  cows  will  be  stripped  out  cleaner  than  by  the 
average  hand  milker. 

The  machines  are  a  decided  advantage  in  the  breaking  of  heifers.  With  them  results  hare 
been  satisfactory  In  every  case. 

The  men  take  kindly  to  the  machines,  and  most  or  them  soon  become  experts  In  their  use. 
Where  two  men  with  machines  do  the  same  work  as  three  with  hand  milking,  the  latter  be- 
come Jealous  because  of  the  easier  work  of  the  others.  We  think  the  proper  allowance  of  work 
In  the  use  of  the  machines  would  be  Ave  strings— 160  cows— for  three  men. 

While  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  help  required  Is  a  partial  offset  to  the  cost  of  the 
plant,  we  consider  the  chief  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  milking  machine  Is,  that  of  having  the 
milk  Tree  from  dirt,  which  is  not  possible,  however  great  the  care  in  hand  milking.  In  view  of 
the  exactions  of  health  boards,  which  In  many  localities  could  not  be  compiled  with,  the  ma- 
chines seem  to  us  a  necessity  when  furnishing  milk  for  use  In  cities. 

Yours  very  truly,  WIKGMAN A  POORMAN. 

C.  rVlartlnelll  Satisfied. 

Baker  A  Hamilton,  •  Lakevii.i.k,  Feb.  6th,  1H07. 

Dear  Sirs:— 

A  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  the  milking  machines  are  In  running  order,  and  are  sjtls- 
fnctnrv  ^oursveiy  truly, 

ra<  t°°-  C.  M  rRTlNKIXl. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Selling  Agents 

Sacramento,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MONROE  &  SHELT0N,  Portland,  Ore.,  Agents  for  Washington  and  Oregon. 


Lai. 

Lima^;ari  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pea  . . . 
Pink 


ST  AT  i 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIIV.    No.  9. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


A  Gre&t  Gift  to  the  Mining  Industry. 

California  agriculture  tenders  congratulation  to  her 
sister  industry,  California  mining,  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  greatest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  viz., 
a  structure  and  equipment  for  mining  education  which 
is  concededly  the  best  which  has*  ever  been  realized. 
This  outfit  becomes  a  part  of  the  instructional  plant  of 
the  University  of  California  through  the  love  for  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  George  Hearst,  cherished 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  and  his  son, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  constitutes  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  memory,  because  George  Hearst  was  a 
prominent  miner  in  the  territory  for  which  the  College 
of  Mining,  thus  enriched  and  equipped,  will  serve  as 
a  source  of  education 
and  research  in  all 
matters  connected 
with  the  mining  in- 
dustry. Friday  of 
last  week  was  a  not- 
able day  in  Berkeley 
because  then  the  new 
building  was  formal- 
ly dedicated  to  the 
m  em  o  r  y  o  f  M  r  . 
Hearst  and  donated 
to  the  public,  whose 
property  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in 
all  its  forms  actually 
is.  It  seems  to  us 
proper  that  a  journal 
devoted  to  another 
great  industry  of 
California  should 
make  record  of  the 
features  of  the  event 
and  inform  its  par- 
ishioners of  its  sig- 
nificance. 

There  was  a  great 
concourse  ;it  the  ex- 
ercises and  much  in- 
terest evident  in 
them  appreciative  of 

the  great  gift  to  the  State  and  the  patriotic  sentiments 
which  prompted  it.  In  his  very  appropriate  opening 
remarks  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  spoke  of 
the  new  building  as  setting  the  standard  of  the  coming 
structures  of  the  University,  "  built  of  honest  material, 
honestly  put  together,  and  they  tell  the  world  that  we 
feel  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia." President  Wheeler  had  impressive  words 
for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Hearst:  "This  is  the  best 
building  of  its  kind  ever  reared  for  the  advantage  of 
the  sons  of  men.  It  is  a  building  to  the  memory  of  a 
plain,  honest,  good  miner,  who  had  a  good  heart 
toward  his  fellow  men.  He  was  a  man  who  did  much 
for  humanity.  His  was  the  riskful  search  in  the  hard 
places  of  the  earth.  He  took  his  riches  from  the  hills, 
and  stole  from  no  man,  nor  lessened  thereby  any 
man's  store  or  any  man's  opportunity." 

The  architect  of  the  building,  Prof.  John  Galen  How- 
ard, spoke  eloquently  of  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
gift  and  the  spirit  which  the  structure  embodies: 
"The  most  fortunate  conditions  were  most  fortunately 
combined  at  the  inception  of  this  work.  Springing  as 
it  did  from  the  wish  of  its  founder  to  set  up  a  worthy 
memorial  of  her  husband,  which  should  consist  in  the 
carrying  out  of  a  great  public  benefaction,  the  work 


began  great  and  noble;  in  beauty  and  in  breadth  the 
idea  of  the  memorial  developed  in  the  heart  of  its 
founder  until  it  blossomed  in  the  magnificent  plans  for 
the  Greater  University.  It  is  a  mining  building  first, 
last  and  all  the  time,  both  inside  and  out.  We  have 
sought  to  secure  beauty,  not  by  easy  masquerade  and 
putting  on  of  architectural  stuff,  but  by  organic  com- 
position, working  from  within  out,  and  letting  the 
heart  of  the  thing  speak. 

"  Our  dearest  wish  has  been  that  this  building  should 
be  able  to  brave  these  times  and  the  times  to  come 
with  a  front  modest,  yet  frank— simple,  clean,  sterling, 
permanent — beautiful  in  its  sincere  and  assured  though 
reticent  way,  but  devoid  of  anything  remotely  sug- 
gestive of  overdoing  in  the  way  of  ornament  or  poinp- 


THE  HEARST  MEMORIAL  MINING  BUILDING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Otis  grouping  of  its  parts — its  poetic  message  stripped 
of  verbiage — classic  to  the  core,  yet  classic  of  that 
primitive  type  which  might  almost  be  called  archaic, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  quickened  by  the  breath  of  mod- 
ern life." 

Prof.  S.  B.  Christy,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining 
of  the  University,  in  a  fitting  address,  full  of  lofty 
sentiment,  made  this  specific  reference  to  the  building 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  one  of  its 
distinctive  excellences:  "In  the  history  of  mining 
schools  this  noble  building  marks  a  new  achievement. 
Never,  until  it  was  undertaken,  had  the  chief  depart- 
ment of  a  mining  school  been  adequately  housed. 
Everywhere  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  the 
fundamental  and  necessary,  but  for  this  purpose,  aux- 
iliary departments,  have  needed  so  much  space  for 
their  laboratories  and  museums  that  the  department 
of  the  mining  school  which  deals  with  the  mining  and 
working  of  ores,  the  department  in  which  the  work 
of  all  the  others  culminates,  has  had  to  struggle  with 
them  for  room  to  exist  and  means  to  develop." 

Introduced  as  a  "  repred%tative  of  the  profession  of 
mining  and  of  the  mining  industry  at  large,"  Mr. 
T.  Arthur  Rickard,  editor  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  of  San  Francisco,  spoke  forcibly  of  relation  of 


science  and  educational  effort  to  the  practice  of  mining 
and  the  importance  of  men  of  wisdom,  force,  and 
character  to  the  pursuit  of  the  industry.  He  instanced 
the  records  of  many  graduates  of  the  University  of 
California  as  manifesting  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
the  late  Joseph  Le  Conte.  We  choose,  however,  from 
Mr.  Rickard's  address  a  paragraph,  looking  rather  to 
the  future  than  to  the  past,  as  especially  significant 
and  suggestive.    He  said: 

You  have  a  splendid  building,  but  architectural 
triumphs  do  not  constitute  colleges,  any  more  than 
the  house  itself  makes  the  home.  More  is  needed. 
It  is  true  you  have  a  mining  department  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  and  it  existed  before  this  building. 
You  house  it  now  in  suitable  quarters.     These  finer 

quarters  indicate  a 
larger  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, but  to  con- 
firm the  highest 
hopes  of  the  public  it 
is  necessary  to  have 
an  adequate  teaching 
staff.  These  granite 
columns  are  hand- 
some indeed,  but  they 
are  only  an  adorn- 
ment; the  School  of 
Mines  rests  in  its 
professors  and  stu- 
dents, in  the  spirit 
that  animates  their 
efforts  to  train  and  to 
be  trained  in  techni- 
cal science.  In  the 
dean  of  the  college 
and  in  the  professor 
of  geology  you  have 
two  men  that  can 
hold  their  own  any- 
where; they  are  re- 
cognized in  the  min- 
ing world  as  leaders 
in  their  subjects  and 
in  the  teaching  of 
them.  That  is  well 
known.  Neverthe- 
less, in  regard  to  mining  and  metallurgy,  at  least, 
the  field  of  knowledge  is  so  wide  and  it  is  widen- 
ing daily  so  fast  that  no  one  man  can  keep  abreast 
of  it.  I  say  deliberately  that  no  professor  of  min- 
ing or  of  metallurgy  in  any  school  of  mines  in  ex- 
istence keeps  in  close  touch,  or  can  hope  to  keep  in 
proper  touch,  with  the  development  of  the  arts  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  which  he  lectures  daily  —  sim- 
ply because  he  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once.  His 
vacations  are  occupied  with  summer  schools  and  with 
sundry  duties  that  consume  even  that  short  period 
of  supposed  leisure.  His  sabbatical  year  comes  at 
intervals  too  long  to  serve  the  purpose  I  have  in 
view.  What  is  needed  is  the  endowment  of  the 
chairs  of  mining  and  metallurgy  so  that  there  may  be 
two  professors  for  each  chair,  one  man  to  lecture  as  a 
teacher,  the  other  to  study  as  a  scholar  in  the  mine,  at 
the  smelter,  wherever  he  can  best  accumulate  the 
latest  knowledge  on  his  subject.  Let  them  take  turns 
— a  year  of  learning  followed  by  a  year  of  teaching, 
successively.  Thus  your  lecture  room  will  give  no 
distant  echo  of  the  mine  and  mill,  but  it  will  be  in 
instant  harmony  with  the  latest  phase  of  progress;  it 

{Continued  on  Page  1S4.) 
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The  Week. 

Inasmuch  as  our  fall  and  winter  rains  beat  down 
from  the  north  it  will  be  well  to  wateh  the  weather 
disturbances  in  that  direction,  and  from  the  way  they 
are  now  beginning  it  is  fair  to  anticipate  early  and 
heavy  fall  rains.  On  Sunday  of  this  week  there  was 
a  storm  in  the  State  of  Washington  which  is  credited 
with  producing  a  moving  wall  of  water  seven  feet  high 
and  varying  in  width  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet, 
l>efore  which  the  roadbed  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
between  Hatton  and  Cornell  crumbled  away  so  sud- 
denly that  a  freight  train  coming  from  the  west  ran 
over  the  trackless  brink  unawares  and  was  ditched. 
This  looks  like  a  storm  of  some  energy,  an  impression 
which  is  intensified  by  the  report  that  at  two  points  in 
Oregon,  almost  simultaneously,  there  were  storms  by 
which  hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat  and  alfalfa  were 
ruined,  while  bridges,  farm  machinery,  outhouses,  and 
some  livestock  suffered.  Of  course  these  rioting  ele- 
ments slowed  down  as  they  approached  the  peaceful 
realm  of  California,  but  in  Siskiyou  county  the  down- 
pour was  so  heavy  between  Yreka  antl  Gazelle  that 
streams  became  so  swollen  that  travel  by  teams  over 
the  roads  was  impossible.  Damage  to  hay  and  grain 
are  heavy  in  the  little  Shasta  and  Scott  valleys.  There 
were  also  slight  showers  at  Eureka,  on  the  coast,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Mani- 
festly the  warning  is  to  get  ready  for  rain.  It  may 
not  come,  and  the  trouble  at  the  north  may  have  been 
freaky  and  not  significant;  but  we  should  get  ready  to 
cover  things  just  the  same.  There  are  often  losses 
which  might  have  l)een  avoided  by  being  ready. 

Several  paragraphs  in  this  issue  refer  to  the  Irriga- 
tion Congress  and  California  State  Fair,  which  will 
open  in  Sacramento  next  Monday  and  continue  in  suc- 
cession for  the  following  two  weeks.  Prospects  for 
great  affairs  could  not  be  better.  Twenty  thousand 
visitors  are  expected  to  attend  the  session.  Every 
inch  of  exhibition  space  in  the  big  pavilion  has  l)een 
taken  and  many  persons  have  been  turned  away  or 
given  space  on  the  outside  and  adjoining  the  building. 
The  convention  hall,  designed  to  seat  8,200  people  on 
the  ground  floor,  is  nearly  finished.  The  Irrigation 
Congress  will  be  called  to  order  at  1:80  Monday  and 
will  continue  all  the  week.  The  interstate  exposition 
of  irrigated  products  will  lap  over  and  become  a  fea- 
ture of  the  State  Fair,  which  officially  o|>ens  one  week 
from  next  Monday,  but  which  in  reality  will  be  in 
full  operation  all  of  next  week,  with  the  exception  of 
the  racing  cards,  which  will  not  be  put  on  until  Mon- 
day, September  10.  It  looks  as  though  these  would 
be  the  greatest  of  their  kinds  ever  held  in  California. 

It  is  significant  of  the  way  in  which  the  world 
regard-  American  agricultural  experts  that  Dr.  Ell- 
wood  Mead,  who  is  now  professor  of  Irrigation  in  the 
University  of"  California,  has  been  offered  the  position 
of  chief  of  irrigation  investigations  for  Australia  from 
the  liritish  Government  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  per 
annum.  Telegraphed  accounts  state  that  Professor 
Mead  has  accepted  the  beguilement  or  our  South  Sea 
sisters  but  we  are  not  ready  to  accept  that  statement. 
Professor  Mead  is  wedded  to  West  American  prog- 
ress, and  it  will  take  something  like  a  Mazeppa  act  to 
carry  him  away.  We  are  not  yet  sure  that  the  Austra- 
lians can  tie  him  down. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  returns  which 
will  come  this  year  from  the  reclaimed  islands  which 
escaped  overflow  last  winter  or  which  were  pumped 
free  of  water  early  enough  to  put  in  crops.    It  is  in- 


teresting to  note  how  sharp  has  been  the  reaction  from 
last  winter's  disasters  as  now  reported  from  Stockton. 
The  story  is  that  the  demand  for  the  rich  delta  land 
west  of  Stockton  on  the  islands  has  become  so  great 
that  all  owners  have  increased  their  rental  rates  about 
one-third.  Heretofore  the  prices  ranged  from  $8  to 
$1  1  per  acre,  but  this  year  most  of  the  land  will  range 
from  $14  to  $20  j>er  acre  and  there  is  a  scramble  to 
get  the  property.  The  unusually  high  prices  produce 
growers  secured  this  season  has  caused  the  demand 
for  the  property,  and  another  year  of  such  fancy  mar- 
kets will  make  a  large  number  of  people  indepen- 
dently wealthy.  Potatoes  are  selling  from  $1.50  to 
$1.65  a  cental  at  present,  and  as  they  are  grown  at  a 
profit  at  75  cents  per  sack,  it  can  he  readily  seen  that 
there  is  good  money  in  them.  Onions  bring  $2.60  to 
$.5  and  are  meeting  with  ready  sale.  This  will  not 
only  encourage  private  enterprise  but  will  yield 
strength  to  the  general  plans  for  river  improvement 
which  are  being  cherished  and  promoted. 

At  the  California  State  Fair  there  will  be  a  demon- 
stration of  some  of  the  phases  of  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  State  University,  especially 
in  cereal  and  vitieultural  lines.  This  disposition  to 
use  fairs  as  a  means  of  showing  j>eople  what  they  are 
doing  is  a  growing  way  with  our  educational  institu- 
tions. For  instance,  the  I'ardue  University  will  have 
quite  an  undertaking  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair.  The 
institution  will  have  a  building  of  its  own  on  which  it 
will  conduct  a  working  dairy  and  will  make  exhibits 
from  the  soil,  crop,  animal  husbandry,  and  horti- 
cultural departments.  To  supplement  this  work  and 
exhibit,  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  auditorium 
adjoining  the  exhibit  rooms,  on  all  popular  phases  of 
agricultural  and  domestic  science.  The  lectures,  which 
will  occupy  about  twenty  minutes  each,  will  be  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  views.  These  will  be  given 
every  day  Of  the  fair,  and  will  include  the  following 
subjects:  Treatment  of  soils  for  wheat  and  corn; 
methods  of  eradicating  the  San  Jose  scale;  selection  of 
feeders;  harvesting  and  storing  seed  corn;  improve- 
ment of  dairy  herds;  and  domestic  science  demonstra- 
tions. Our  experience  would  indicate  that  the  demon- 
strations and  working  exhibits  would  be  popular  and 
the  lectures  otherwise.  People  go  to  fairs  to  U'  shown 
things.  Quiet  discussion  goes  better  at  institutes  and 
other  similar  meetings  with  no  fair  connections. 

And  now  it  is  stated  that  the  national  forest  reserve 
project  in  Alaska  is  to  be  abandoned  localise  the  land 
is  too  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  and  new  lines 
of  travel  make  it  available.  It  is  said  that  agriculture 
is  proceeding  hand  in  hand  with  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment experiment  stations,  which  are  constantly  deter- 
mining what  will  grow  which  heretofore  has  been 
exotic  to  the  soil.  So  far,  all  the  hardier  vegetables 
have  been  made  to  thrive,  and  in  the  large  valleys  of 
the  interior  experiments  are  being  made,  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  to  grow  hay,  grain,  and  stock  feed 
capable  of  maintaining  work  animals.  The  great 
valley  along  the  Susitna  river  in  central  Alaska, 
extending  north  from  Cook's  Inlet  and  Resurrect  ion 
bay,  it  is  declared,  has  a  mild  climate  all  the  year, 
owing  to  the  warm  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  will 
grow  almost  anything  that  is  raised  in  temperate 
zones.  This  is  a  very  interesting  claim  and  if  it 
works  out  that  way  the  Pacific  coast  will  surely  have 
the  meeting  of  the  agricultural  extremes — the  frigid 
and  the  semitropical.  The  statement  is  made  that  the 
permanent  white  population  of  Alaska  is  now  83,000 
and  6,000  nomads  at  work  here  and  there.  The  in- 
crease now  a  verages  3,500  souls  a  year,  a  figure  which 
the  coming  opening  of  lands  is  expected  to  swell 
materially.  This  Alaska  agricultural  boom  is  inter- 
esting as  an  offset  to  the  Canadian  enterprise  to  move 
people  toward  the  pole  to  do  farming.  Many  of  them 
w  ill  ere  long  drop  down  into  California  to  get  warm. 

The  sulphur  situation  is  quiet,  hut  not  asleep. 
While  the  experts  are  working  over  tests  and  deter- 
minations the  producers  and  dealers  are  still  laboring 
to  secure  definite  postponement  of  the  regulation 
which  will  otherwise  become  operative  on  January  1. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  said  no  general  assurance  of 
refraining  from  prosecution  will  do.     This  will  not 


induce  dealers  to  buy  nor  banks  and  other  capitalists 
to  advance  money  on  dried  fruit  collateral  as  they 
have  done  for  years.  It  is  merely  temporizing  to 
offer  relief  which  does  not  relieve.  Much  money  has 
been  lost  already,  and  much  more  will  go  the  same 
way.  The  government  experts  may  lie  able  to  tell 
people  how  to  dry  fruit  without  sulphur;  they  may 
even  induce  consumers  to  buy  such  fruit,  but  nothing 
of  this  kind  meets  the  situation.  California  needs  to 
get  her  money  out  of  an  industry  which  has  been 
prosecuted  this  year  just  as  it  has  been  prosecuted  for 
years,  and  it  is  unfair  for  any  authority  to  make  it 
impossible  to  do  this  while  a  crop  is  in  process  of 
being  secured.  Talk  and  research  will  be  all  right  in 
in  their  place,  but  they  have  a  future,  but  not  a  pres- 
ent value  in  this  sulphur  affair. 

We  have  had  too  many  land  frauds  anil  swindles  in 
California,  but  California  is  not  the  only  place  where 
land  sharks  float  their  schemes.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  have  a  frightful  instance  of  disaster  published  where 
all  can  take  warning, to  fly  from  such  things.  There- 
fore we  note  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tehama 
county  has  recommended  to  the  State  that  12,525  town 
lots  that  were  sold  to  the  StaU'  for  taxes  in  1002  Ik*  dis- 
posed of  for  $1,000,  or  not  quite  10  cents  a  lot.  The 
lots  embrace  all  of  what  was  known  in  boom  days  as 
the  towns  of  Sam'l  Posen  and  Wilbur,  just  north  of  Red 
Bluff,  on  ground  that  was  then  a  good  range  for  sheep 
and  which  has  been  a  sheep  range  ever  since,  in  spite 
of  all  the  advertising  done  by  the  town  boomers  in 
the  early  '00s.  The  delinquent  taxes  now  amount  to 
$12,000,  but  the  supervisors  hold  that  the  State  will 
drive  a  good  bargain  by  closing  out  the  towns  for 
$1,000.  An  application  to  purchase  at  that  price  has 
been  made.  No  comments  are  necessary  upon  such 
facts. 

We  had  high  hopes  at  one  time,  as  duly  recorded  in 
our  columns,  that  the  splendid  forest  property  of  the 
late  Col.  J.  P.  Armstrong  of  Santa  Rosa  would  Ik-  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  a  great  forestry  school,  as  he 
intended,  but  he  lost  jH)ssession  of  his  faculties  before 
he  could  consummate  his  plans.  It  is  now  re|M>rted 
that  a  campaign  will  lie  inaugurated  at  the  State  Fair 
to  save  this  forest  and  devote  it  to  education.  A  sec- 
tion of  a  redwood  tree  measuring  in  ft.  across  the 
surface  and  standing  10  ft.  high  will  be  exhibited,  and 
with  this  will  be  shown  many  enlarged  photographs 
of  the  giants  of  the  forest  in  the  Armstrong  grove.  A 
permanent  organization  has  been  effected  at  Guerne- 
ville  to  save  the  trees,  with  Jesse  F.  Prestwood,  presi- 
dent; Alfred  B.  Abby,  Jr.,  secretary,  and  A.  P. 
Mosley,  treasurer.  Terms  on  which  the  grove  can  l>e 
secured  will  be  obtained  and  an  option  secured  on  the 
property  pending  the  attempt  of  the  people  to  get  the 
State  to  take  hold  ami  purchase  the  proj)erty  for  a 
park. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Entrance  to  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

To  the  Fditor:  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  in 
regard  to  preparations  for  the  School  of  Agriculture  in 
the  University  of  California.  I  cannot  afford  a  high 
school  education  and  so  I  wish  to  prepare  for  college 
at  home.  Will  you  please  answer  the  queries  through 
the  4  Queries  and  Replies'  column  of  the  Pacific 
RUiRAX  Pukss?  On  what  subjects  is  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  School  of  Agriculture  exam ined '.' 
What  subjects  would  be  useful  as  a  supplement  to  the 
bare  subjects  on  which  the  applicant  is  examined? 
Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  best  textbooks  to  be 
used? — YOUNG  Reader,  Orange  county. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  specific  information  about 
what  studies  are  essential  to  regular  entrance  to  the 
University.  First,  write  to  the  Recorder  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Berkeley,  for  a  copy  of  the  last  University 
Register  and  study  it  carefully.  Then  seek  an  inter- 
view with  the  nearest  High  School  principal,  who  will 
explain  to  you  any  provision  which  you  do  not  clearly 
understand.  He  will  also  tell  you  what  books  are 
used  in  his  school  on  the  different  subjects  which  are 
required.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  prepare  for 
entrance  by  home  study,  if  one  has  the  patience  and 
determination,  and  there  are  entrance  examinations 
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duly  prepared  for  those  who  do  not  present  High 
School  accrediting.  This  is  entrance  to  regular  stand- 
ing on  the  way  to  a  University  degree.  An  agricul- 
tural pupil,  who  does  not  aim  at  graduation  but  simply 
I  desires  to  pursue  agricultural  studies  for  such  time  as 
he  finds  himself  edified  and  profited,  can  enter  without 
examination  if  he  be  of  legal  age.  Younger  pupils 
are  not  desired,  except  in  regular  standing.  What  is 
called  Short  Course  Work,  covering  several  weeks  or 
months  with  practical  subjects  at  the  University  Farm, 
is  open  to  pupils  who  have  finished  grammar  school 
courses.  Information  along  this  line  can  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Berkeley.  There  is  too  much  detail  in  all  these  prop- 
ositions to  admit  of  satisfactory  treatment  in  this 
column. 

Deceived  in  a  Land  Sale. 

To  the  Editor:  The  inclosed  letter  is  self-explana- 
tory. It  is  a  pitiable  state  of  affairs,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  such  land  schemes  in  your  State  flourish. 
Can  you  not  do  something  toward  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  individual  by  turning  this 
letter  over  to  the  proper  State  authorities,  or  give  the 
man  some  information  as  to  how  he  should  go  about 
improving  his  land  ? — Friend  op  the  Distressed, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  correspondent  sends  us  a  letter  written  by  a 
poor  paralytic  who  bought  some  land  in  a  California 
colony  scheme,  contracted  for  the  planting  of  trees 
which  never  became  of  any  value,  and  is  now  dis- 
tressed for  daily  bread,  because  he  blew  all  the  money 
he  had  into  this  disappointing  enterprise.  We  regret 
exceedingly  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  that  we 
can  do  for  such  a  case.  In  the  colony  indicated  there 
was  some  good  land,  and  some  altogether  unsuited  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  sold.  Very  many  people 
have  suffered.  There  seems  no  way  by  which  they 
can  recover  their  losses.  We  doubt  whether  the  land 
is  capable  of  any  profitable  use,  unless  a  water  supply 
was  provided  and  the  land  much  improved  by  tillage 
and  fertilization  to  overcome  its  natural  defects.  Nor 
is  there  any  way  by  which  any  State  officer  could 
take  cognizance  of  such  traffic  except  through  the 
courts  on  a  suit  for  damages  because  of  misrepresen- 
tation, and  probably  this  recourse  must  be  considered 
unavailable  or  else  sotne  of  the  many  people  who  have 
been  caught  would  have  found  that  route  before  this 
time.  Undoubtedly  many  such  schemes  flourish  be- 
cause the  buyer  is  unwary  and  does  not  take  proper 
means  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  character  of  the 
property  which  is  offered  him.  The  old  principle  that 
'  the  buyer  must  beware '  should  be  urged  in  many 
land  speculations,  and  California  is  not  the  only  State 
where  such  things  have  flourished. 

Carrots  Seeding  the  First  Year. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  would  like  some  information  in 
regard  to  carrot  seed.  I  have  planted  seed  from  stock 
carrots  which  I  raised  myself,  and  although  the  re- 
sults were  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  germination  of  the 
seed  is  concerned,  yet  I  find  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  carrots  raised  from  such  seed  do  not  develop  under 
ground,  but  go  to  seed.  As  1  have  found  the  results 
very  uncertain  when  purchasing  carrot  seed,  as  they 
do  not  always  germinate  properly,  I  am  desirous  of 
raising  my  own  seed,  and  would  like  to  know  how 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  above  mentioned. — Sub- 
scriber, Sonoma  county. 

The  tendency  of  biennial  roots  (that  is,  those  which 
are  expected  to  go  to  seed  the  second  year)  to  become 
;innual  (that  is,  to  bear  seed  the  first  year)  is  an  old  and 
very  vexing  question  for  no  fully  satisfactory  solution 
has  ever  been  reached.  This  tendency  is  particularly 
grievous  in  sugar  beets  because  so  much  greater  value 
of  them  is  sought  to  be  produced,  and  investigators 
bave  studied  this  habit  in  the  beet  for  decades,  and  al- 
most every  theory  advanced  has  been  disproved.  It 
is  agreed,  however,  that  seed  from  a  plant  which  seeds 
the  first  year,  will  produce  a  large  percentage  of  the 
same  kind  of  plants,  and  such  seed  should  never  be 
gathered.  Our  correspondent  should  at  least  begin 
over  again  with  fresh  seed  and  destroy  all  plants 
which  seed  the  first  year.  Of  those  which  do  notseed, 
he  should  select  the  best,  broad-shouldered  roots  to 
plant  out  lor  seed  bearing,  rejecting  all  small,  narrow- 
topped  roots.  These  should  be  taken  up  and  not  al- 
lowed to  remain  over  the  winter  in  the  ground  and 


planted  out  when  the  ground  has  become  warm  enough 
so  that  they  may  receive  no  check  to  their  growth 
from  the  start.  Every  year  afterward  he  should  de- 
stroy any  seed  stem  which  may  come  from  a  first-year 
plant,  lest  the  pollen  may  be  carried  to  the  old  roots 
from  which  he  is  growing  seed,  and  every  year  he 
should  select  the  best  and  most  vigorous  growers  for 
seed.  If  seed  is  taken  indiscriminately  from  any 
plant  which  happens  to  send  up  a  seed  stem,  there  will 
be  an  increase  of  annual  plants  which  are  returning  to 
their  wild  habits  from  which  they  have  been  drawn 
away  by  selection  toward  the  biennial  habit. 

Subsoiling  and  Green  Manuring. 

To  the  Editor:  As  I  have  recently  purchased  a 
piece  of  land  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Roseville,  I 
wish  to  ask  advice  as  to  which  is  the  best  time  to 
subsoil  land  I  will  set  in  wine  grapes  next  season. 
Should  I  subsoil  this  fall  (as  I  expect  to  plow  and 
sow  some  green  manure  crop  this  fall)  or  subsoil  next 
spring  when  I  plow  under  the  green  crop  ?  Also, 
which  do  you  consider  best  as  a  manure  crop,  Canada 
field  peas  or  burr  clover,  and  where  can  I  get  burr 
clover  or  field  pea  seed  ? — Planter,  Rocklin. 

We  should  subsoil  this  fall  if  the  rains  come  early 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wet  down  well.  This 
will  give  you  clean  land  to  work  the  subsoiler  in, 
which  is  an  advantage.  If  you  try  to  work  such  a 
tool  after  you  have  your  green  stuff  covered  in,  you 
will  drag  out  much  of  it,  and  make  a  mess  of  it  gen- 
erally. Again,  subsoiling  this  fall  will  promote  deep 
rooting  of  the  winter  growth  and  allow  the  soil  to 
regain  a  suitable  degree  of  compactness  for  the  vine 
planting,  while  the  spring  subsoiling  would  be  apt  to 
leave  you  dry  soil  below  if  the  rains  should  be  late  or 
scant,  and  you  would  not  get  so  good  a  stand  of  vines. 
For  immediate  results  you  would  probably  get  a 
better  cover  for  plowing  under  with  peas  than  with 
burr  clover,  but  you  can  hardly  miss  it  with  either. 
Any  dealer  advertising  seeds  in  our  columns  can 
supply  you  what  you  choose  to  plant. 

Small  Peaches  but  not  "Little  Peaches." 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  peach  branch  with  small 
shriveled  peaches  quite  thickly  set  on  it.  The  foliage 
is  good  and  some  full  sized  ripe  fruit  has  been  picked 
from  the  same  branch.  Why  are  these  small  fruits 
undeveloped  and  why  do  they  stay  on  so  long? — 
Grower,  Selma,  Fresno  county. 

There  is  a  disease  called  "little  peaches"  and  we 
imagine  our  correspondent  has  heard  of  it.  He  may 
have  heard  that  some  years  ago  a  horticultural  in- 
spector reported  the  disease  as  existing  in  Kings 
county.  The  examination  of  the  specimen  by  the 
plant  disease  experts  of  the  University  shows  that  this 
disease  is  not  concerned  in  the  present  case.  The  un- 
developed peaches  have  pits  but  no  kernels,  which 
shows  that  the  trouble  is  lack  of  pollination.  In  the 
disease  "  little  peaches"  the  pits  have  kernels  showing 
that  the  blossoms  were  pollinated  but  the  disease 
arrested  the  growth  of  the  fruit.  Why  these  abnor- 
mal peaches  lacked  pollination  must  be  accounted  for 
by  the  unfavorable  conditions  which  attended  last 
winter's  blooming.  Why  they  did  not  drop  as  non- 
pollinated  fruit  usually  does,  we  cannot  tell.  The 
comfort  in  the  situation  is  that  these  abnormal  fruits 
do  not  indicate  the  presence  here  of  a  disease  which  is 
considered  very  serious  at  the  East. 

Something  More  Than  Lichens. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  please  find  other  clippings 
from  the  same  pear  tree  as  the  bark  formerly  sent  you, 
and  which  you  mentioned  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  August  24.  I  thank  you  for  the  advice 
already  given  by  you  and  any  information  you  can 
give  me  will  be  glady  given  by  me  to  my  neighbors, 
who  also  are  troubled  in  the  same  way.— Subscribkr, 
Mendocino  county. 

The  leaves  and  twigs  which  you  send  show  that  your 
trees  are  infested  by  more  forms  of  parasitism  than  the 
lichens  which  the  first  specimen  indicated.  There  are 
on  the  twigs  the  Aspidiotus  rapax,  or  common  pear 
scale,  and  the  leaves  have  been  somewhat  injured  by 
the  pear  slug.  The  worst  thing,  however,  indicated 
by  the  specimens,  is  the  extreme  lack  of  vigor  in  the 
tree — almost  an  absence  of  new  growth,  which  13 
always  a  mark  of  infirmity  in  a  tree.    These  trees 


should  be  quite  heavily  pruned  during  the  coming 
winter,  and  then  thoroughly  sprayed  during  the  dor- 
mant season  with  the  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt  wash  for 
scale  insects.  It  is  possible  that  the  land  has  not  been 
properly  cultivated;  also  that  the  ground  may  need  a 
good  dressing  with  stable  manure.  If  you  will  under- 
take these  things  during  the  coming  winter  it  is  fair 
to  expect  that  the  trees  will  put  on  an  entirely  different 
aspect  next  summer.  There  is  not  enough  scale  or 
fungus  or  other  trouble  present  to  account  for  the  de- 
bility of  the  trees.  They  are  either  superannuated,  or 
have  been  seriously  neglected,  or  are  in  a  very  poor 
situation. 

A  Plant  Antidote  tor  Snake  Bite. 

To  the  Editor:  I  now  and  then  see  a  report  of  some 
person  dying  from  snake  bites  ;  and  the  last  report  re- 
called a  remedy  noticed  by  Berthold  Seemann,  F.  L.  S., 
in  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Herald, 
when  in  the  Pacific,  1845-51.  See  Vol.  II,  p.  74-75. 
It  may  be  worth  space  in  the  Rurae  Press,  if  it  has 
never  been  published. — George  Davidson,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

We  are  under  obligation  to  Professor  Davidson  for 
calling  attention  to  this  old  and  interesting  record,  and 
we  give  the  paragraph  to  which  he  refers.  The  Herald 
was  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  in  January,  1849,  and  See- 
mann made  explorations  to  different  parts  of  the  coast 
as  naturalist  of  the  expedition.  He  visited  the  vil- 
lage of  Ramedios  and  says  : 

"On  my  road  thither  I  found  the  cedron  (Si- 
maba  cedron ;  Planch.),  a  tree  which  has  obtained 
a  great  celebrity,  and  is  well  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice.  The  most  ancient  record  of  it  which 
I  can  find  is  in  the  '  History  of  the  Buccaneers,' 
an  old  work  published  in  London  in  the  year  1699. 
Its  use,  as  an  antidote  for  snake  bite,  and  its  place 
of  growth,  are  there  distinctly  stated  ;  but  whether 
on  the  authority  of  the  natives,  or  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  the  pirates,  does  not  appear.  If  the  former 
was  the  case,  they  must  have  learned  it  while  on 
some  of  their  cruises  on  the  Magdalena,  for  in  the 
Isthmus  the  very  existence  of  the  tree  was  unsus- 
pected until  about  1845,  when  Don  Juan  de  Ansoa- 
tegui  ascertained  that  the  cedros  of  Panama  and 
Darien  was  identical  with  that  of  Cartagena.  The 
virtue  of  its  seeds,  however,  were  known  years  ago 
from  the  fruits  imported  from  the  Magdalena,  where, 
according  to  Mr.  William  Purdie,  the  plant  grows  in 
profusion  about  the  village  of  San  Pablo.  In  the 
Isthmus  it  is  generally  found  on  the  outskirts  of 
forests  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  but  in 
greater  abundance  in  Darien  and  Veraguas  than  in 
Panama.  The  natives  hold  it  in  high  esteem,  and  al- 
ways carry  a  piece  of  the  seed  about  with  them. 
When  any  one  is  bitten,  a  little  mixed  with  water  is 
applied  to  the  wound,  and  about  two  grains,  scraped 
into  brandy,  or  in  the  absence  of  that,  into  water,  is 
administered  internally.  By  pursuing  this  treatment 
the  bites  of  venomous  snakes,  scorpions,  centipedes, 
and  other  noxious  animals,  have  been  unattended  by 
dangerous  consequences.  Doses  of  it  have  also  proved 
beneficial  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  The  cedron 
is  a  tree  from  12  to  16  ft.  high  ;  its  simple  trunk  is 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  clothed  on  the 
top  with  long  pinnated  leaves,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  palm.  Its  flowers  are  greenish,  and  the 
fruit  resembles  an  unripe  peach.  Each  seed,  or  coty- 
ledon, I  should  rather  say,  is  sold  in  the  chemists' 
shops  of  Panama  for  two  or  three  reals  (25  or  37  cents) 
and  sometimes  a  much  larger  price  is  given  for  them." 

We  referred  the  above  to  Dr.  H.  M.  Hall,  economic 
botanist  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  for 
any  notes  he  might  have  of  the  later  records  of  the 
plant,  and  he  furnishes  the  following:  The  cedron  is 
related  to  our  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus)  commonly 
cultivated  in  California.  It  is  a  native  of  Panama 
and  northern  South  America.  Dr.  Engler—  one  of 
our  best  authorities — says  in  his  Natiirlichen  Pflanzen 
Familien (1897):  "The seeds ofSimaba cedron,  Planch., 
are  a  renowned  remedy  for  snake  bite;  the  powder 
made  from  the  cotyledons  are  dissolved  in  brandy 
and  the  solution  rubbed  into  the  flesh  wound  with 
beneficial  results;  in  its  native  country  the  seeds  are 
sold  for  this  purpose  and  carried  by  travelers,  to  be 
used  in  case  of  necessity." 

According  to  the  United  States  Dispensatory  the 
active  principle  of  the  seeds  may  be  extracted  by  water 
or  alcohol;  and  the  the  cedrin  (the  crystalline  sub- 
stance so  obtained)  is  now  an  article  of  commerce.  It 
is  claimed  to  be  an  antidote  for  snake  bite  and  acts  as 
a  purgative  when  taken  internally.  Personally,  1 
prefer  to  depend  on  permanganate  of  potash  to  any  of 
the  vegetable  remedies. 
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Horticulture. 


A  Review  of  the  Pear  Blight  Work. 

Mr.  P.  J.  O'Gara,  who  has  been  engaged  for  the 
past  year  on  the  plant  disease  work  of  the  IT.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  direction  of  Mr.  M.  B. 
Waite,  has  prepared  a  general  review  of  the  under- 
takings and  the  situations  in  which  they  now  stand. 
The  following  extracts  relate  directly  to  the  pear 
blight: 

The  pear  blight  situation  at  this  date  is  not  alto- 
gether a  hopeful  one.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  growers  themselves 
has  l>een  done  in  a  somewhat  half-hearted  manner. 
This  fact  simply  means  that  the  complete  eradication 
of  [R'ar  blight  has  been  made  almost  impossible,  if  not 
entirely  so.  There  are  many  who  have  done  very  good 
work  and  have  been  rewarded  for  their  efforts.  These 
people  intend  1"  tight  the  blight  in  the  future  CU9  they 
have  in  the  past,  believing  that  the  methods  used  are 
the  only  ones  which  can  l>e  used  in  lighting  a  disease 
of  this  kind.  Their  work  has  been  rewarded  this  year 
when  the  price  of  pears  makes  a  crop  more  valuable 
than  a  gold  mine.  Those  who  have  not  only  eradi- 
cated the  blight  but  have  followed  it  by  careful  spray- 
ing, will  make  more  profit  from  their  poor  orchards 
this  year  than  they  have  made  in  the  last  ten  years 
past. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1000-07  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  the  following  men  in  the  field 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Prof.  M.  Bi  Waite, 
who,  as  every  one  knows,  stands  pre-eminently  as  an 
authority  on  pear  blight  as  well  as  other  orchard  dis- 
eases: Prof.  W.  M.  Scott,  James  H.  Rorer,  George 
Miles,  \V.  S.  Ballard  and  the  writer  were  detai led  to 
the  different  sections  of  the  State  where  the  pears  are 
grown.  These  men  spent  the  time  in  carefully  in- 
-pecting  the  orchards  as  well  as  in  actually  removing 
the  hold-over  blight.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  treat  every  orchard  themselves;  but  every 
orchard ist  was  met  by  some  one  of  these  men  and  care- 
ful instructions  given.  If  these  instructions  had  been 
carefully  carried  out,  and  if  the  labor  could  be  de- 
pended upon  in  all  cases,  there  would  have  been  very 
little  blight  throughout  the  State  this  year.  The  fact 
that  one  or  two  individuals  in  a  community  failed  to 
do  good  work  has  in  a  way  made  it  appear  as  though 
these  men  had  not  done  as  well  as  they  might.  It  was 
explained  very  carefully  that  there  could  be  no  'pretty 
good  '  work  done  in  pear  blight.  The  work  must  be 
good  or  thorough  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all.  It  is  very 
hard  to  make  this  understood  by  the  average  laborer, 
because  he  does  not  realize  and  can  not  be  made  to 
realize  the  real  nature  of  an  infectious  disease  such  as 
jK'ar  blight.  In  every  case  where  the  owner  of  the 
orchard  has  taken  a  particular  interest  in  the  work  and 
has  supervised  not  only  the  eradication  of  hold-over 
by  subsequent  summer  cutting,  the  results  are  excel- 
lent, and  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  every  one  had 
done  as  these  men  have  done  pear  blight  in  a  short 
time  would  cease  to  become  the  serious  pest  that  it  is. 

Down  the  river  at  Courtland,  Walnut  Grove  and 
other  places  some  very  good  work  was  done  and  such 
men  as  E.  Gammon  of  Courtland  will  receive  a  hand- 
some reward  for  their  labor.  They  have  no  intention 
of  emitting  the  work  because  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved. At  Marysville  some  of  the  best  work  done 
anywhere  in  the  State  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Howard 
Keed.  Mr.  Reed  owns  an  orchard  of  some  (5,000  trees, 
and,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work,  was  compelled  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  it  by  the  use  of  boats  and  rubber 
boots.  At  Uie  time  the  writer  visited  his  orchard  in 
April,  his  men  were  then  removing  summer  infection 
and  spraying  from  boats.  Mr.  Keed  states  that  if  he 
had  high  and  dry  ground  on  which  to  work,  he  would 
have  no  fear  of  losing  his  orchard,  and  even  with  con- 
ditions such  as  they  are  he  does  not  intend  to  lose  the 
valuable  orchard. 

In  Placer  county,  in  the  Newcastle  district,  there 
are  a  number  of  notable  instances  where  men  have 
been  successful.  These  men  report  that  they  have  had 
much  less  blight  this  year  than  they  have  had  before. 
John  P>.  Adams,  who  has  the  finest  crop  of  pears  in 
this  state,  bad  Several  serious  infections  last  year  and 
even  removed  a  number  of  trees.  This  year  he  has 
had  but  very  few  infectious  in  his  orchard  and  has 
allowed  none  of  them  to  become  dangerous.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  his  valuable  crop.  His  work  in  spraying  for  pear- 
scab,  which  will  be  mentioned  later,  *  was  also  very 
successful,  and  when  his  crop  is  picked  he  will  not 
have  half  a  dozen  boxes  of  seconds.  Farther  east  in 
Placer  county,  in  the  Colfax  district,  the  work  done  by 
F.  Franklin,  who  is  well  known  as  a  business  man  in 
Sacramento,  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  Up  to  this 
time  last  year  Mr.  Franklin  was  compelled  to  remove 
a  great  deal  of  pear  blight  from  his  orchard,  and  later 
in  the  fall,  when  the  orchard  was  Inspected  by  the 
writer,  several  trees  wen- removed,  as  well  as  others 
which  were  cut  back  severely.    This  year  up  to  the 


present  time  very  few  cases  have  appeared  in  the  or- 
chard, and  all  that  has  been  found  would  scarcely 
make  an  armful  of  twigs. 

Fp  tin'  Sacramento  valley,  at  Anderson,  Red  Bluff, 
Chico,  Biggs,  (iridley  and  Five  Oak,  pear  blight  has 
been  seven>,  and  especially  so  in  large  orchards.  The 
n  ason  for  this  is  apparent  when  one  considers  the  dif- 
ficulty these  people  have  had  in  getting  the  proper 
kind  of  labor  in  eradicating  the  blight.  However, 
there  are  some  cases  where  more  or  less  carelessness 
hi's  been  the  cause  of  complete  failure.  In  one  orchard 
near  Anderson  the  writer  noticed  that  an  infection  in 
one  end  of  the  orchard,  which  otherwise  was  free  from 
blight,  came  about  through  failure  of  those  working 
the  orchard  to  inspect  and  carefully  work  some  loqual 
trees  which  were  growing  near  by.  Other  cases  have 
been  found  where  quince  trees,  which  blight  just  as 
badly  as  the  l>ear,  were  left  unnoticed.  Of  course, 
when'  such  careless  work  is  done,  growers  cannot  ex- 
pect to  attain  any  degree  of  success  whatsoever.  Again, 
cases  have  come  to  the  writer's  notice  where  instruc- 
tions as  to  orchard  management  were  completely 
overlooked,  if  not  disregarded.  One  case  in  mind  was 
found  where  the  owner,  instead  of  withholding  stable 
manure  from  the  orchard,  which  had  considerable 
blight,  ridded  a  large  amount  to  the  orchard.  The  re- 
sult, of  course,  was  inevitable.  The  trees  were  stimu- 
lated to  an  excessive  Sappy  growth  and  were  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  the  blight. 

Down  the  Suisun  valley,  particularly  about  Suisun, 
there  are  a  few  pear  growers  who  have  done  very  good 
work,  and  their  results  stand  out  as  a  shining  example 
to  others  who  might  have  obtained  the  very  same  re- 
sults. This  is  partic  ularly  true  of  the  work  done  on 
the  Willota  ranch,  owned  by  William  Pierce.  The 
work  in  the  orchard  is  directly  in  charge  of  George 
Reed,  and  at  the  time  the  writer  visited  the  orchard, 
less  than  a  week  ago,  not  one  case  of  i>ear  blight  could 
be  found.  Last  year  several  serious  cases  were  found 
in  the  orchard  and  a  good  deal  of  cutting  was  necessary. 
On  a  ranch  not  very  far  from  this  place  there  is  an 
orchard  which  is  in  a  very  bad  way  simply  because 
the  owner  refused  to  remove  very  badly  diseased  trees 
and  to  otherwise  eradicate  the  blight.  At  Vacavillc 
and  Winters  pear  blight  has  been  particularly  severe 
in  the  large  orchards,  which  were  at  one  time  the 
pride  of  the  valley.  It  seems  too  bad  that  the  pear 
blight  should  have  been  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand 
in  many  of  these  tine  orchards,  but  such  seems  to  be 
the  case.  Of  course,  there  are  j>ear  growers  in  this  sec- 
tion who  feel  that  with  constant  and  careful  work 
pears  may  be  grown  at  a  handsome  profit;  but  the 
majority  seem  inclined  to  think  that  the  difficulties  in 
lighting  the  blight  are  too  great,  and  that  there  are 
other  crops  more  easily  grown.  This  may  be  very 
true,  but  nevertheless  it  may  be  found  that  a  well 
managed  pear  orchard  will  return  to  the  grower  as 
handsome  a  profit  as  anything  else  that  can  be  raised 
from  the  soil. 

In  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  near  San  Jose,  the  or- 
chards were  examined  about  a  month  or  more  ago. 
At  this  time  there  was  very  little  blight — in  fact,  less 
than  a  dozen  cases  were  found  during  a  couple  of  days' 
careful  work  in  the  orchards.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  state  of  affairs  will  continue  and  that  the  growers 
will  be  rewarded  by  a  very  good  crop  next  year.  Un- 
fortunately this  year,  owing  to  the  weather  conditions, 
failure  to  pollinate  made  the  crop  very  short. 

Tiik  only  Way. — As  has  been  staled  before,  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  to  successfully  combat  the  pear 
blight.  This  is  to  carefully  remove  any  holdover  cases 
that  might  have  escaped  notice  during  the  summer 
cutting.  This  should  be  done  before  the  leaves  fall, 
because  inspection  at  this  time  is  much  easier  than  at 
a  later  period  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Where  the 
trees  are  large  and  sappy,  particular  care  should  be 
used  in  the  inspection.  A  gouge  or  other  instrument 
should  be  used  in  examining  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  where  the  bark  is  thick.  Examination  of 
the  trunk  should  lie  made  as  far  down  as  the  roots,  be- 
cause very  often  we  find  cases  of  root  infection  below 
the  graft  in  the  French  stock  upon  which  the  tree  has 
been  grafted.  In  every  case,  both  in  the  inspection  as 
well  as  in  subsequent  removal  of  the  blighted  portions, 
the  instruments  should  be  carefully  sterilized  by  using 
a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  corro- 
sive sublimate,  the  name  under  which  it  is  commonly 
known.  Further  than  this,  all  water  sprouts  and  buds 
should  be  removed  from  the  trunk  and  low  limbs  of 
the  trees.  After  the  trees  begin  to  blossom  in  the 
spring  they  should  be  removed,  using  the  same  system 
mentioned  above. 

Many  farmers  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  have  their 
summer  cutting  done  while  the  men  are  cultivating 
thi'  orchard.  The  writer  has  found  many  who  have 
their  men  carry  shears  and  disinfectant  with  them, 
and  whenever  a  case  of  infection  is  noticed  it  is 
promptly  removed.  When  cultivating  it  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult task  for  the  men  to  observe  the  trees  as  they  pass 
through.  In  this  way  they  get  a  chance  to  see  every 
portion  of  the  tree,  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  in- 
specting for  the  blight.  The  above  methods  of  work 
in  the  pear  orchards  have  been  given  before  so  many 
times  that  the  writer  feels  that  having  to  give  it  again 
-eems  superficial;  however,  there  are  some  few  who 
still  need  information  along  this  line. 


Medic-inks  sot  Favored. — There  is  no  easy  road 
to  success  in  fighting  pear  blight.  This  should  be  un- 
derstood by  every  one  who  desires  to  make  the  tight 
to  save  his  orchard.  There  are  many  who  seem  will- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  every  means  for  getting 
around  labor.  Many  are  resorting  to  the  use  of  table 
salt  in  considerable  quantities,  while  others  are  again 
boring  into  the  trunks  and  placing  in  the  holes  differ- 
ent chemicals.  Such  work  as  this  can  only  result  in 
failure,  even  if  it  does  apparently  seem  to  check  the 
blight.  The  addition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
table  salt,  or  sodium  chloride,  to  the  ground,  simply 
means  that,  through  the  affinity  of  the  Bait  for  the  soil 
water,  the  tree  is  not  able  to  gain  its  normal  supply  of 
water  from  the  ground.  In  other  words,  the  tree  is 
growing  under  droughty  conditions,  even  if  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  is  at  hand  about  the  base  of  the 
tree.  Salt  has  a  greater  affinity  for  water  than  plant 
sap;  therefore,  where  a  large  quantity  of  salt  is  used, 
the  affinity  of  the  sap  in  the  tree  is  not  great  enough 
to  get  all  the  water  the  tree  needs — in  fact,  where  too 
much  salt  is  used,  the  tree  is  actually  killed  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  water  from  the  tree  by  the  salt. 

The  use  of  chemicals  when  put  into  the  base  of  the 
tree  should  be  discouraged.  The  writer  has  in  mind 
some  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  this  State 
where  saturated  solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  or  blue- 
stone,  were  used.  It  is  well  known  that  in  some  cases 
the  trees  were  actually  killed,  while  in  other  cases  the 
trees  were  not  killed,  and  apparently  remained  in  good 
health,  but  there  was  a  failure  of  the  crop  to  set.  The 
fact  that  the  tree  did  not  blight  is  no  argument  that 
the  treatment  has  any  value.  The  trees  are  really  liv- 
ing, and  that  is  all  that  can  he  said  about  them,  of 
course,  so  long  as  a  tree  appears  green  and  has  no 
blight,  many  will  argue  that  there  is  stili  some  value 
in  such  experiments.  However,  the  test  of  the  orchard 
Is  the  value  of  the  fruit  crop  that  can  be  harvested 
from  it  during  a  normal  year.  It  might  be  stated  iu 
passing  that  the  same  results  might  In-  produced  by 
having  the  trees  grow  in  a  semi-starved  condition, 
which  means  withholding  fertilizers  and  stopping  cul- 
tivation. No  sensible  orchard ist  would  think  of  resort- 
ing to  this  means  in  order  to  prevent  pear  blight  1Sm\l 
at  the  same  time  get  a  crop  of  fruit. 

At  the  present  time  the  writer  does  not  know  just 
what  will  he  done  by  the  department  in  furthering 
the  work  in  pear-blight  eradication.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  are  a  number  of  earnest  workers  who 
feel  that  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  accomplished 
and  would  like  to  see  the  several  men  who  have  beed 
engaged  in  this  work  return  to  the  State  for  another 
campaign. 


The  Pear  Crop  on  Feather  River. 

A.  F.  Dal  ton,  who  has  leased  the  George  Thresher 
and  C.  W.  Thresher  pear  orchards,  picked  ten  |xars 
from  one  tree  in  the  former  orchard  that  weighed  11 
pounds  and  13  ounces.  The  fruit  was  perfect  in  form 
and  free  from  any  defects. 

Like  all  the  pear  orchards  in  the  country,  East  and 
West,  these  are  afflicted  with  the  blight,  but  an  intel- 
ligent warfare  against  the  disease  has  so  Controlled  it 
that  the  trees  bear  heavily  ami  seem  to  be  making  suf- 
ficient new  growth  to  promise  many  years  of  bearing 
before  they  finally  succumb  to  the  blight. 

Pears  are  bringing  about  $50  a  ton  at  the  canneries 
this  year,  and  the  high  price  makes  up  to  the  orchard  - 
ist  any  sum  he  may  have  been  compelled  to  pay  for 
fighting  the  blight. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  pear  orchards  of  the 
United  States  have  been  abandoned  and  pulled  out  will 
operate  to  make  the  fruit  very  high  priced  for  a  long 
time,  and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  plant  pears,  for,  say  the  opt'.mists,  a 
remedy  is  almost  certain  to  be  found  for  the  peal 
blight,  and  in  a  few  years  the  pears  that  are  produced 
will  be  worth  such  high  prices  that  they  will  pay  al- 
most any  ex|>ense  for  care,  sanitation,  disinfection,  or 
other  work  of  securing  the  trees  against  the  disease. — 
(Jridley  Herald. 


The  Surplus  Loganberries. 

We  have  already  referred  to  efforts  made  by  Oregon 
growers  to  secure  wider  markets  for  a  large  loganberry 
product.  The  Salem  Statesman  has  this  sketch  of  the 
situation: 

What  promises  to  solve  the  problem  of  over  produc- 
tion or  lack  of  marketing  facilities  at  remunerative 
prices  relative  to  loganberries  has  been  put  to  test  by 
some  of  the  berrygrowers  of  the  Lake  Labish  and 
Brooks  neighborhoods.  It  seems  that  when  loganber- 
ries became  cheap  some  weeks  ago  by  the  Portland 
market  being  over-supplied  from  every  section  and 
that  the  price  fell  way  down  below  what  proved  remu- 
nerative to  the  growers,  some  of  the  fruitmen  of  Broofca 
sent  some  of  their  fruit  to  an  evaporator  at  Dayton, 
Yamhill  county,  to  be  dried.  It  is  said  that  the  evap- 
orated product,  when  properly  put  up,  commands 
easily  25  cents  per  pound,  and  at  that  price  the  grower 
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would  get  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  crate,  which  would 
prove  a  fair  remuneration. 

Evaporated  raspberries  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
East  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
it  is  thought,  and  with  good  reasons,  too,  that  the 
loganberries  would  prove  a  splendid  substitute  for  the 
raspberries.  In  fact  eastern  firms  are  looking  to  Ore- 
gon to  supply  them  with  this  kind  of  evaporated  fruit. 
Hon.  W.  K.  Newell,  of  Gaston,  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,ireceived  a  letter  some  time  ago 
from  an  eastern  firm  asking  if  any  experiments  had 
been  made  in  this  State  in  drying  and  evaporating 
loganberries.  And  right  here  there  opens  up*i  large 
Held  for  the  growers  of  loganberries,  and  Salem  can 
take  the  initiative  and  from  the  first  establish  for  its 
product  the  best  markets  in  the  country.  Evaporators 
are  here  and  the  berries  will  be  forthcoming  in  tre- 
mendously large  quantities  within  a  year  or  so.  The 
loganberry  industry  is  yet  to  be  developed  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  selling  of  the  fresh  as  well  as  the  dried 
fruit  makes  the  loganberry  an  exceptionally  fine  fruit 
for  growers  to  raise. 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  D.  A.  Snyder,  the 
well  known  Dayton  packer,  have  proved  thoroughly 
successful. 

"  The  crop  of  loganberries  in  Oregon  this  year  has 
been  so  large  that  they  have  been  the  cheapest  berries 
on  the  market,"  says  a  writer  on  horticulture.  "Prob- 
ably they  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  any  other 
berry.  The  canneries  are  taking  some  of  them,  but 
not  very  extensively,  as  the  general  markets  are  not 
yet  familiar  with  canned  loganberries." 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Farther  Hints  for  Beginners. 

Mrs.  Ella  E.  Layson,  in  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, continues  her  suggestions  to  beginners  in  a  very 
practical  line: 

When  buying  hens,  if  possible  see  them  before  they 
are  brought  home.  And  do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  buy,  but  take  time  to  examine  closely  into 
the  condition  and  the  quality  of  the  fowls,  as  inferior 
stock  is  unprofitable  at  any  price.  In  order  to  make 
money  with  hens  they  must  be  good  layers,  and  to 
lay  well  they  must  be  free  from  disease,  of  normal 
size,  not  over  two  years  old,  and  some  regard  should 
be  paid  to  their  breeding.  Do  not  start  with  the  idea 
that  any  kind  of  hen  is  good  enough  to  lay  eggs  for 
market,  for  the  fact  is,  that  the  further  we  get  from 
scrub  stock  and  the  closer  we  approach  to  thorough- 
bred poultry  the  greater  is  the  increase  in  practical 
value  of  the  fowls  as  layers  and  as  market  poultry. 

When  living  in  Nebraska  we  had  some  purebred 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  When  the  young  stock  was 
taken  to  "market  the  buyer  said  they  were  the 
best  looking  lot  of  chickens  he  had  ever  seen.  As 
they  were  sold  by  weight  their  looks  didn't  increase 
their  value,  but  they  were  larger  and  weighed  more 
than  common  stock  of  the  same  age.  And  the  chicks 
from  common  hens  mated  with  purebred  Barred  Rock 
males  showed  a  decided  improvement  in  size  and 
weight  over  the  scrub  Plymouth  Rocks  of  the  neigh- 
bors. In  Berkeley  a  peddler  came  along  wanting  to  buy 
some  chickens.  He  was  paying  $4.50  per  dozen  for 
hens,  but  when  he  saw  our  fine  purebred  Minocras  he 
said  if  any  of  them  were  for  sale  he  would  give  a  dol- 
lar more  for  them.  He  happened  to  see  a  large  white 
Wyandotte  hen  (a  prize  winner)  and  was  most 
anxious  to  buy  her,  saying  he  would  pay  a  dollar  for 
her !  Of  course  they  had  cost  more  than  he  had 
offered  to  give  for  them,  but  the  point  is  the  superiority 
of  purebred  fowls  as  market  poultry  compared  with 
mongrel  stock.  And  the  difference  in  laying  quali- 
ties is  just  as  great. 

There  is  always  a  demand  at  an  advanced  price  for 
large,  attractive  looking  fowls  of  any  breed,  and,  aside 
from  the  original  cost,  it  doesn't  cost  any  more  to 
produce  that  kind.  Therefore,  buy  as  good  stock  to 
start  with  as  your  means  will  allow,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  one  really  good  hen  will  be  worth  as  much 
to  you  as  two  scrubs,  and  less  feed  and  house  room 
wiil  be  required.  When  buying  poultry  for  commer- 
cial purposes  the  deficiencies  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked are  those  that  relate  to  size  and  shape.  Birds 
typical  of  the  breed  one  is  going  to  buy  should  be 
studied,  and  try  to  buy  stock  that  conform  to  this 
type  as  far  as  possible.  In  birds  well  up  in  size  we 
look  lor  greater  constitutional  vigor,  better  breeding 
and  tin-  chicks  from  them  will  be  stronger  and  mature 
quicker,  while  the  shape  indicates  the  laying  quali- 
ties. The  egg  organs  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  ma- 
chine thai   must  have  room  for  its  perfect  develop- 

 nt  and  action;  otherwise  regular  and  persistent 

hiving   bee  es  impossible.    A    long  wedge-shaped 

body,  well  set  up,  associated  with  analertor  sprightly 
appearance,  is  characteristic  of  the  best  layers. 

Pullets  just  ready  to  lay  or  young  hens  not  over  18 
months  old  are  the  most  profitable  to  buy,  but  when 
wanted  for  breeding  purposes  hens  two  years  old  may 
not  be  too  old  to  lie  profitable,  if  good  stock.  Male 
birds  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old  are  desirable, 
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as  their  chicks  will  be  much  stronger  and  easier  to 
raise  than  those  of  cockerels.  Old  hens  may  be  de- 
tected by  a  withered  look  about  the  face  and  the  skin 
on  the  body  is  loose  and  wrinkled,  instead  of  the  body 
being  plump  and  flesh  firm.  The  presence  of  spurs  is 
a  sure  indication  of  advanced  age.  Avoid  fat  hens, 
as  they  make  poor  breeders  and  are  more  subject  to 
disease. 

Fowls  that  have  been  shipped  may  appear  out  of 
condition  at  first.  They  may  be  feverish  and  the 
combs  dark  and  colored,  but  unless  the  bird  acts 
dumpish  or  ill  otherwise,  such  conditions  are  due  to 
thirst  and  excitement  from  shipping.  When  remov- 
ing from  coops  allow  them  all  the  fresh  water  they 
will  drink,  but  feed  sparingly  at  first.  They  will  be 
hungry  and  inclined  to  over-eat,  and  while  tempora- 
rily out  of  condition  it  may  cause  acute  indigestion. 
Crowded  into  close  coops  and  becoming  overheated, 
afterwards  exposed  to  cold  winds  or  drafts,  quite  fre- 
quently the  fowls  will  have  colds  when  they  arrive. 
The  eyes  may  be  watery  and  there  may  be  a  slight 
discharge  from  the  nostrils.  They  don't  need  doping, 
but  feed  them  a  nourishing  mash  containing  a  little  gin- 
ger and  black  pepper  to  warm  them  up,  but  outside  ap- 
plication of  some  liniment  to  the  eyes  and  nostrils  will 
be  of  benefit.  But  if  the  eyes  are  swollen,  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  pronounced  and  there  is  a 
bad  odor,  then  roup  is  indicated  and  the  birds  must 
have  been  sick  when  shipped  unless  they  have  come 
from  a  distance.  There  is  a  just  cause  for  resentment 
and  some  redress  should  be  had  from  the  shipper. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  no  visible  signs  of  colds, 
but  if  any  of  them  appear  to  choke  or  have  difficulty 
in  breathing  open  the  mouth  and  examine  the  wind- 
pipe. If  it  looks  red  around  the  edge  and  a  cheesy 
substance  has  formed  inside,  remove  the  growth  with 
a  quill  or  something  similar  and  sprinkle  a  pinch  of 
borax  down  the  throat.  If  this  fails  to  give  relief  ap- 
ply sulphate  of  iron  in  the  same  way.  The  sub- 
stance is  a  fungus  growth  that  must  be  dried  up  and 
killed  out,  or  it  will  continue  to  form.  Kerosene, 
being  handy,  is  usually  the  remedy  resorted  to  in  such 
cases,  but  an  expert  in  poultry  diseases  says  it  is  a 
brutal  remedy  applied  internally  and  often  does  more 
harm  than  good.  It  will  blister  the  skin  when  ap- 
plied outside. 

When  fowls  have  gone  to  roost  listen  for  hoarse 
breathing,  sneezing  or  roupy  signs,  and  if  any  are 
heard  stand  quietly  in  a  dim  light  until  the  sound  is 
located  and  remove  the  bird  and  give  treatment. 
Nearly  all  poultry  diseases  are  contagious  and  sick 
fowls  must  be  cared  for  apart  from  the  others.  If  a 
hen  appears  dumpish  and  out  of  sorts  generally,  most 
likely  she  is  very  lousy.  Eook  for  the  gray  head 
louse.  A  thorough  application  of  lice  powder  is  usu- 
ally sufficient  but  the  long  yellow  body  louse  calls  for 
more  powerful  remedies,  such  as  ointment  for  lice  or 
kerosene,  applied  with  a  feather.  The  lice  will  be 
found  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  about  the  tail 
feathers.  They  are  near  the  base  of  the  feathers,  and 
holding  back  the  feathers  and  brushing  them  over 
lightly  with  the  feather,  dipped  in  kerosene,  they  are 
instantly  killed. 

It  pays  to  take  every  precaution  possible  to  guard 
against  disease  among  the  fowls  at  the  start.  Then, 
with  sanitary  surroundings  and  good  treatment  there 
should  be  but  very  little  trouble  in  this  direction. 


The  Last  Australian  Egg-Laying  Contest. 

We  have  had  a  previous  year's  accounts  of  the  con- 
test in  Australia  between  laying  hens  for  a  whole 
year's  business.  The  outcome  of  the  last  year's  laying, 
as  sketched  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Valentine  for  the  Tribune 
Farmer  from  the  elaborate  tabulations  which  are 
given  in  the  Australian  reports,  is  as  follows: 

The  last  of  the  series  of  five  great  competitions  in 
Australia,  which  America  has  been  interestedly 
watching,  has  closed  and  the  results  have  been  tabu- 
lated, with  comment,  by  the  immediate  superinten- 
dent of  these  competitions.  Americans  have  not  had 
so  tense  an  interest  in  the  last  as  in  the  preceding  two 
competitions,  as  no  American  birds  were  under  test. 
But  results  in  general  should  be  as  interesting  to  us  as 
to  any  poultrymen.  These  results,  as  concerning  the 
winning  pen,  have  been  referred  to  on  this  side  as 
"the  largest  egg  yield  ever  made  by  any  six  hens." 
With  the  exception  of  the  third  year,  when  all  the 
figures  dropped  a  little,  the  increase  has  been  continu- 
ous, from  the  185  eggs  a  hen  of  the  winning  pen  the 
first  year  to  247  eggs  a  ben  of  the  winning  pen  in  the 
fifth  contest.  And,  although  I  saw  yesterday  the 
statement  in  a  poultry  paper  that  a  hen  will  not  pay 
$1  above  the  cost  of  feed  unless  kept  under  favorable 
conditions  as  to  cost  of  feed  and  to  markets  (and  the 
most  prominent  poultry  writer  in  England  has  said 
that  market  poultry  keeping  there  cannot  be  made  to 
pay),  the  lowest  profit  over  feed  a  hen  in  the  five 
competitions  has  been  $1.95,  while  the  best  has  been 
nearly  averaging  nearly  all  the  birds  in  competi- 
tion. In  each  of  the  last  two  tests  there  were  600  birds 
at  least.  In  the  winning  pens  the  profit  above  feed 
in  the  poorest  of  the  five  years  was  nearly  $5,  w  hile 


in  the  best  year  it  was  over  $G.  I  want  to  quote  the 
reasons  given  in  the  report  for  the  attainment  of  such 
highly  satisfactory  results,  chiefly  because  of  the  state- 
ment which  accompanies  them,  as  follows:  "All  of 
which  conditions  are  necessary  to  make  profit  on  a 
poultry  farm."  The  conditions  are  these,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  handler  of  the  competitions: 

"Early  breeding  of  stock;  breeding  from  hardy 
varieties  and  well  known  tested  strains;  the  1  full  and 
plenty '  method  of  feeding  from  the  shell,  keeping 
fowls  in  small  lots;  ample  room  in  well  grassed  pens, 
no  males  for  superfluous  feeding  and  retarding  of  egg 
production;  comfortable  houses;  roomy  nests  (outside), 
with  plenty  of  litter  to  prevent  breakages  and  to  keep 
eggs  (  lean;  freedom  from  vermin;  regular  and  meth- 
odical feeding;  variety,  quality,  and  sufficiency  of 
feed;  business  methods  in  marketing." 

But  what  breed  of  birds  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  having  laid  this  before  unrecorded  large  number  of 
eggs  in  a  year?  Was  it  the  white  Wyandotte,  winner 
of  one  test;  the  silver  Wyandotte,  the  pride  of  another; 
the  Orpington,  leader  of  a  third,  or  the  white  Leghorn, 
winner  of  one-third  of  all  the  prizes  in  one  test  of  the 
series?  None  of  all  these,  but  the  lordly  black  Eang- 
shan,  and  that  only  one  generation  removed  from  the 
original  birds  imported  direct  from  China  by  their 
owner,  J.  R.  Wakfer.  Is  there  any  value  in  asking 
ourselves  why  it  is  that  no  one  breed  was  capable  of 
landing  the  first  prize  several  times?  At  least  it  may 
serve  to  make  us  apprehend  that  exceptional  laying  is 
not  confined  merely  to  one  or  two  breeds. 

Mr.  Thompson  notes  that  the  best  winter  layers., 
were  in  all  cases  among  the  brown  egg  breeds,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Orpingtons,  and  Eangshans.  He  explains  that 
birds  of  the  summer  laying  type  must  be  bred  at  spe- 
cial seasons  in  order  to  produce  winter  eggs.  He  con- 
tends that  only  the  dark  egg  breeds  are  capable  of 
starting  in  early  in  the  season  and  laying  12  or  13 
months  without  molting,  except  as  the  others  may  be 
represented  by  occasional  specimens;  that  such  con- 
secutive laying  from  the  flock  in  general  need  lie 
expected  only  from  a  brown  egg  breed,  and  it  must  be 
one  that  is  hardy,  prolific,  and  of  good  stamina. 

The  question  of  size  of  eggs — one  that  is  always 
harrowing  the  English  mind,  is  touched  on  here.  Mr. 
Thompson  considers  that  the  contests  have  proved 
that,  so  long  as  the  egg  is  of  marketable  size,  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  in  increasing  it  more  than  an  ounce 
or  so  beyond  the  average  standard  of  twenty-lour 
ounces  to  the  dozen.  Whenever  the  eggs  increase 
toward  thirty  ounces  there  is  always  a  decrease  in 
number,  so  that  the  best  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
so  that  the  best  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  people 
lies  in  maintaining  a  standard  of  about  twenty-four 
ounces  to  the  dozen. 

One  or  two  points  that  were  mentioned  in  a  very 
casual  way,  aroused  my  mind  to  questioning,  One 
was  that  an  occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts  was  given 
"to  sharpen  the  hens'  appetites;"  The  other  was  that 
more  meat  was  fed  during  the  last  contest  than  dur- 
ing any  of  the  previous  ones  iu  the  series.  To  in- 
crease the  appetite  of  the  birds  is  the  great  desire  of 
every  feeder  for  eggs.  Is  it  legitimate  to  do  it  with 
drugs?  I  notice  that  this  point  does  not  appear  in 
those  noted  as  necessary  to  profit  on  a  poultry  farm. 
And  how  far  was  that  extra  meat  responsible  for  the 
extra  laying  ?  One  would  very  much  like  to  know, 
though  of  course  no  onesean  say  positively. 

The  prices  of  feed  and  eggs  are  not  only  a  matter  of 
general  interest,  but  a  knowledge  of  them  is  neces- 
sary to  a  comparison  of  results  with  our  own.  Dur- 
ing the  tests  the  lowest  average  cost  of  feed  for  any 
one  year  was  $1.09.  Most  years  it  was  considerably 
higher,  and  the  average  for  the  five  years  was  $1.33. 
The  average  price  of  eggs  ranged  from  23  cents  to  31 
cents. 


Treatment  for  Crop- Binding. 

This  subject,  which  was  recently  brought  up  by 
a  correspondent,  is  discussed  by  the  Pacific  Fancier  in 
this  way  :  This  is  quite  common  and  if  not  properly 
treated  is  very  apt  to  prove  fatal.  The  first  symptom 
is  a  constant  effort  to  swallow.  The  neck  is  stretched 
out,  the  mouth  opened,  and  the  hen  acts  the  way  you 
often  see  a  little  chick  act  when  trying  to  get  down  a 
worm  one  size  larger  than  his  gullet. 

The  patient  acts  dumpish  and  stands  in  a  peculiar 
position  with  the  breastbone  pitched  forward  and 
down,  lie  is  hungry  and  will  keep  eating  until  his 
crop  is  filled  full  and  as  hard  as  a  stone.  If  you  sus- 
pecl  that  you  have  a  case  of  crop-bound,  place  subject 
where  he  cannot  eat  for  twent.v-1'our  hours  and  then 
feel  his  crop;  if  it  is  hard,  or  harder  than  when  he  was 
shut  up,  your  suspicions  are  confirmed. 

This  trouble  is  caused  by  a  plugging  up  of  the  out- 
let of  the  crop  with  some  particle  of  food,  such  as  a 
long  ribbon-like  piece  of  hay  or  grass.  It  may  be 
caused  by  over-eating,  as  when  fowls  get  access  to 
the  grain  bin  and  then  drink  a  lot  of  water.  The 
cause  in  this  case  is  probably  not  so  much  obstruction 
of  the  outlet  as  it  is  a  paralysis  of , the  muscles  of  the 
crop  fn  iverdistension.    This  is  rather  an  unusual 
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form  of  crop-hound  and  is  merely  mentioned  to  point 
this  moral  :  when  you  know  your  Bantams  have  enor- 
mously overeaten,  deprive  them  of  water  until  their 
crops  are,  at  least,  half  empty.  There  is  no  way  to 
prevent  the  other  or  obstructive  form. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  in  either  case;  empty  the 
crop.  This  can  sometimes  he  done  by  pouring  castor 
oil  down  the  throat  and  working  the  mass  In  the  crop 
around  with  the  fingers.  Try  this  about  three  times, 
two  or  three  hours  apart.  If  by  that  time  the  mass  is 
not  softened  it  is  time  to  resort  to  surgery.  Remove 
the  feathers  from  a  space  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar 
directly  over  the  crop.  With  a  clean,  sharp  knife 
make  a  cut  one  and  one  half  inches  long  through  the 
skin;  pull  the  wound  along  about  half  an  inch  and 
with  a  second  cut  go  directly  through  into  the  crop. 
With  a  spoon  handle  scoop  out  the  contents  thor- 
oughly. Either  see  or  feel  the  outlet  of  the  crop,  so 
as  to  remove  any  obstruction  there  may  be  there. 
Wash  the  inside  of  the  crop  and  wound  with  warm 
water,  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been  added.  With  a 
needleful  of  white  silk  sew  up  the  crop  and  then  the 
skin. 

Give  no  food  or  drink  for  thirty-six  hours;  then 
give  a  little  bread  soaked  in  milk.  Feed  carefully 
for  a  week;  by  that  time  the  little  fellow  will  be  all 
right,  that  is,  supposing  the  relief  to  have  been  given 
soon  enough.  For,  if  the  mass  in  the  crop  has  fer- 
mented badly,  as  it  will  in  three  or  four  days,  it  will 
have  excited  so  much  inflammation  that  the  operation 
does  no  good.  Do  not  delay  in  a  case  of  crop-bound, 
as  24  hours  frequently  make  the  difference  between 
saving  and  losing  a  valuable  bird. 


The  Field. 


Is  There  a  Squirrel  Disease  or  Not? 

To  the  Editor:  I  think  it  likely  that  if  California 
were  to  compute  her  bill  for  feeding  ground  squirrels, 
figuring  in  the  wheat  and  oats  and  pasture  grass,  not 
to  mention  such  low  priced  luxuries  as  Bartlett  pears, 
almonds,  walnuts,  and  grapes,  that  it  would  run  up 
into  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year, 
probably  exceeding  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  It 
costs  more  to  maintain  our  persevering  squirrel  popu- 
lation than  to  maintain  our  State  University,  and  the 
results  are  not  nearly  as  satisfactory. 

About  four  or  five  years  ago  something  happened  in 
western  Contra  Costa,  which  used  to  be  a  favorite 
home  of  squirreldom.  Squirrels  cost  each  farmer  an- 
nually more  than  his  taxes  did.  He  didn't  always 
stop  to  figure  it  out,  but  I  think  the  statement  is  not 
so  very  far  from  the  truth.  On  our  farm  here  we 
spent  over  $150  a  year  on  killing  squirrels,  and  even 
then  there  was  an  indefinite  feed  bill — they  picked 
the  choices  fruit  and  girdled  the  finest  trees.  Now, 
this  is  all  changed,  and  there  is  not  one  squirrel  where 
there  used  to  be  a  hundred.  People  in  the  hay  hills 
around  us  are  less  diligent  in  poisoning  and  bisulfid- 
ing,  but  something  has  happened.  They  have  not 
been  starved  out;  for  there  is  more  food  than  ever. 
There  does  not  appear,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  any 
self-evident  disease  among  our  squirrels,  but  they  no 
longer  over-run  our  fields  in  countless  thousands. 

There  is  a  suj>erstitious  rumor  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  that  some  years  ago  some  learned  professor  in- 
oculated a  few  squirrels  with  plague  of  some  kind,  bu- 
bonic or  otherwise,  and  that  the  resultant  epidemic 
has  practically  eliminated  our  squirrel  pest.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  foundation  for  this,  for  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  learned  professor  has  devoted  any  attention 
to  the  problem. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  squirrel  veterinary,  but  I 
do  know  that  about  four  years  ago  hundreds  of  squir- 
rels were  to  be  seen  in  a  weakened  condition,  thin 
and  run-down,  at  a  time  when  food  was  pleuty.  And 
about  this  time  many  farmers  noticed  that  squirrels 
were  becoming  scarce,  and  there  was  much  talk  about 
it.  I  think  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  numbers,  but  even  so,  there  is  not  one  squir- 
rel where  formerly  there  would  be  a  hundred. 

Scientific  men,  when  told  about  the  situation,  usu- 
ally raise  their  eyebrows  slightly  and  look  skeptical. 

But  I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  well  worth  investiga- 
tion. If  we  can  propagate  the  germs  of  a  plague  that 
is  a  home  product  of  the  glorious  climate  of  California 
and  thereby  keep  our  squirrels  under  control,  we  will 
weave  a  crown  of  laurel  for  the  professor  who  shows  us 
how  to  do  it. 

Frank  t.  Swett. 

Martinez. 


The  Beet  Harvest  in  Hamilton. 

A  local  correspondent  of  the  Sacramento  Union 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  beet  work  at  Hamilton 
City  in  Glenn  county  where  beet  digging  will  begin 
September  3.    The  crop  has  turned  out  far  better  than 


could  have  been  normally  expected  in  such  a  year  as 
the  last  has  been,  with  excessive  Hoods  and  five 
months  of  almost  continual  downpour  during  the 
planting  season. 

Numerous  tests  have  been  made  on  the  crop  from 
various  sections  of  the  valley,  and  all  the  beets  are 
showing  up  in  a  most  promising  manner.  The  har- 
vest will  start  on  August  28  in  all  districts. 

The  usual  meth<xl  of  removing  the  beets  is  by  plow- 
ing them  out  of  the  ground  with  a  special  plow 
equipped  with  two  prongs  by  which  they  can  be 
readily  removed  and  topped.  The  two  latter  opera- 
tions are  accompanied  by  two  men  walking  down  the 
rows  after  the  plows.  The  beets  are  thrown  into  piles 
anil  wagons  follow  along  and  remove  the  beets  from 
the  fields,  either  direct  to  the  factory  or  to  the  closest 
railroad  station,  where  they  are  dumped  into  cars. 

A  very  novel  method  of  harvesting  beets  will  l>e 
seen  this  year  at  Hamilton  City  where  a  huge  steam 
plow  will  take  the  place  of  men  and  teams.  Another 
very  interesting  innovation  to  be  installed  by  the 
sugar  company  will  be  seen  in  the  handling  and  un- 
loading of  beets  into  the  cars  of  the  Northern  Electric 
company  on  the  Phelan  ranch  by  means  of  tttt  new 
Ely  wagon  and  dump.  The  innovation  consists  of  an 
elevated  platform  up  which  the  teams  drive,  and 
when  in  a  proper  location  opposite  the  cars  the  driver 
pulls  a  latch  beside  his  seat  and  the  wagon  dumps  its 
entire  load  automatically.  The  teams  then  merely 
drive  off  the  dump  and  a  mechanical  arrangement 
shuts  the  wagons,  leaving  them  ready  for  another 
load. 

The  beet  crop  raised  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  is 
to  be  transported  to  the  factory  by  the  Northern 
Electric  company,  which  has  already  established  a 
temporary  bridge  across  the  Sacramento  river.  When 
the  railroad  cars  arrive  at  the  factory  they  are  carried 
up  above  the  storage  bins  into  which  they  deposit 
their  loads. 


Figures  on  the  Hop  Crop. 

A  Santa  Rosa  hop  dealer,  says  the  Republican,  who 
has  advices  from  various  sources  regarding  hop  condi- 
tions, declares  that  from  present  indications  on  the 
Pacific  coast  the  yield  will  be  close  to  that  of  last  year. 
Recent  estimates  of  the  yield  as  compared  with  last 
year's  production  indicate  that  California  will  produce 
90,000  bales  this  year,  when  last  year  she  produced 
110,000  bales.  Oregon  is  estimated  to  produce  the 
same  as  last  year,  160,000  bales,  while  Washington 
will  produce  55,000  bales  this  year,  an  excess  of  5,000 
bales  over  the  previous  year.  This  will  be  15,000 
bales  less  than  last  year  on  the  present  estimates. 

Reports  from  the  foreign  crop  indicate  that  the  cou- 
tiuent  will  produce  925,000  cwt,  as  compared  with 
750,000  cwt,  last  year.  England  will  yield  450,000 
cwt.,  while  last  year  she  produced  but  240,000  cwt. 
This  will  give  an  increase  there  of  379,000  cwt.,  or 
about  210,000  American  bales. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  bales  of  last  year's 
crop  in  the  hands  of  growers  and  dealers  in  the  United 
States  places  the  number  of  bales  at  60,000. 

The  estimated  yield  of  Sonoma  county  this  year  is 
32,000  bales,  as  compared  with  38,000  bales  last  year; 
Mendocino  will  have  11,000  bales,  for  14,000  last  year. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  4,500  bales  of  last  year's 
crop  in  the  hands  of  Sonoma  county  growers,  4,  Kin  in 
the  hands  of  Mendocino  county  growers,  and  12,000 
held  by  the  Sacramento  growers. 

These  estimates  are  made  entirely  on  the  conditions 
existing  at  the  present  time,  and  may  change  mate 
rially  by  the  time  the  harvest  comes,  and  such  change 
would  naturally  be  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  crop. 
The  figures  given  are  for  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  would  not  be  subject  to  further  improve- 
ment. 


Whitewash  That  Will  Stick. 


A.  G.  Gill>ert,  poultry  manager  of  the  central 
experiment  station  at  Ottawa,  says  : 

A  durable  and  lasting  whitewash  may  be  made  as 
follows:  Put  into  a  water-tight  clean  barrel,  half  a 
bushel  of  unslaked  lime.  Slake  the  lime  by  pouring 
sufficient  hot  water  into  the  barrel  to  cover  the  lime 
to  a  depth  of  five  inches.  Stir  briskly  until  slaked. 
Add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  two  pounds  of 
Bait  dissolved  in  hot  water.  These  ingredients  will 
prevent  the  wash  from  cracking  or  peeling  off.  It  is 
better  to  apply  the  whitewash  while  hot  If  to  be 
used  for  inside  of  poultry  house,  colony  houses  or 
coops,  add  half  an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid. 

To  color  the  whitewash,  add  yellow  ochre,  Venetian 
red,  or  any  other  desired  color. 


Pumps  ordinarily  should  not  have  a  piston  travel 
of  over  100  ft.  per  min.,  and  for  continuous  boiler 
feeding  service  a  little  less  than  half  that  speed  is  re- 
commended. 


A  Great  Gift  to  the  Mining  Industry. 

(Continual  From  J'ur/r  1 .'.'/.) 

will  be  a  place  to  learn  not  how  things  were  done 
'once  upon  a  time,'  but  a  source  of  instruction  telling 
how  they  are  done  now,  in  the  vivid  palpitating  pres- 
ent. The  first  School  of  Mines  that  adopts  some  such 
method  will  be  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  an 
industry  the  wheels  of  which  are  never  resting,  but 
always  advancing.  I'nfortunately  it  is  easier  to  get 
money  for  a  building  than  for  a  professorship,  for  the 
first  appeals  to  the  artistic  as  well  as  to  the  altruistic 
instinct,  and  the  acquisition  of  chairs,  whether  domes* 
tic  or  philosophic,  must  follow  the  completion  of  the 
house  as  of  the  college  building.  California  has  many 
men  whom  her  mines  have  enriched,  may  we  not 
hope  that  one  or  more  of  them  will  supplement  the 
beneficence  betokened  by  this  edifice,  and  that  those 
others  will  contribute  the  money  needed  to  equip  this 
College  of  Mines  with  an  adequate  teaching  stiff? 

The  formal  exercises  closed  with  a  brief  and  impress- 
ive tribute  to  the  pioneers  of  California  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst  who  spoke  for  the  donors  of  the 
building.    Among  other  things  he  said: 

"  It  is  for  us  of  the  present  generation,  for  you  of  the 
coming  generations,  to  carry  on  to  full  fruition  the 
noble  work  which  the  founders  of  California  so  well 
began.  In  the  direction  and  prosecution  of  that  work 
this  great  university  will  play  a  leading  part;  and  if 
this  institution  dedicated  today  shall  do  its  share  and 
be  of  service,  my  mother  will  l>e  richly  rewarded! 
But,  my  youug  friends,  it  is  just  as  well  to  realize  at 
the  starting  that  a  mining  building  does  not  make  a 
mining  engineer.  Scientific  cutting  may  be  needed  to 
develop  the  full  brightness  of  a  diamond;  but  no 
amount  of  cutting  will  make  a  pebble  shine.  Success 
is  not  hidden  in  these  hills,  but  lies  deep  down  within 
your  hearts  and  souls,  and  with  much  labor  must  be 
dragged  from  there  into  the  light  and  assayed  in  the 
fire,  just  as  the  precious  metils  must  be  dug  from  the 
earth's  depths  and  smelted  in  the  furnaces  and 
wrought  and  made  to  be  of  value  to  mankind.  My 
young  friends,  you  can  and  must  and  will  succeed. 
Success  is  the  destiny  of  California — the  heritage 
transmitted  from  your  sires!  My  mother  rejoices  at 
this  opportunity  to  contribute  something  that  may  be 
of  value  to  you  in  your  careers;  and  we  are  proud  to 
stand  here  today  connected  in  some  measure  with  the 
achievements  in  the  past  of  George  Hearst,  to  whom 
this  building  is  dedicated,  and  with  your  achievements 
in  the  future,  my  young  friends,  to  whom  this  build- 
ing is  presented." 


Will  Die  With  Their  Boots  On. 

Seventy-two  head  of  beef  cattle  were  recently  shod 
with  iron  and  shipped  from  Seattle  on  the  steamer 
Saratoga,  Alaska-bound.  This  is  the  largest  herd  of 
beef  animals  bought  to  be  driven  across  the  trail  from 
Yaldez  to  Fairbanks,  and  presents  a  new  solution  of 
the  problem  of  fresh  meat  for  the  interior  gold  camps 
of  the  far  north. 

The  demand  for  fresh  meat  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  and  the  problem  of  getting  animals  for  butch- 
ering is  one  that  battled  the  most  enterprising  mer- 
chants who  supply  the  northerners  with  food.  The 
present  scheme  was  planned  by  Gardner  &  Waechter, 
meat  merchants  in  Fairbanks,  who  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  supply  something  besides  salt  meats,  which 
form  so  large  a  part  of  the  miners'  food.  The  shoes, 
by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  hoped  the  steers  may  be 
driven  over  the  pass,  are  in  two  pieces,  to  fit  the 
cloven  hoof. 

It  is  believed  that  with  this  protection  the  animals 
will  be  able  to  withstand  the  long  drive  over  the 
trail,  a  distance  of  880  miles,  which  will  take  about 
twenty-five  days  to  cover. 

The  promoters  of  the  scheme  expect  to  make  a 
handsome  profit  on  the  animals,  as  it  is  estimated 
that  each  one  will  be  worth  $1,000  when  prepared  for 
sale  at  the  gold  mine  town. 


A  Big  Debate. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  merry  scrap  in  the  coining 
session  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  over  the 
forest  reserves  and  the  proposed  leasing  of  the  public 
domain.  Within  the  last  few  days  there  has  been 
issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Irrigation  Con- 
gress at  Sacramento  what  is  in  effect  a  challenge  to  de- 
bate, addressed  both  to  those  who  advocate  and  those 
who  antagonize  the  Governmental  policies  Involved  in 
these  questions.  letters  and  telegrams  have  l>eensent 
to  most  of  the  men  prominently  indentitied  with  this 
controversy,  and  that  it  will  be  vigorously  debated  is 
beyond  question. 
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BUTTE. 

Beets.— Register:  Mr.  Williams  of 
the  Hamilton  beet  sugar  factory  states 
that  the  factory  will  begin  operations 
about  September  1.  There  are  about 
3,600  acres  of  beets  under  cultivation, 
approximately  the  same  acreage  as  there 
was  last  year.  The  crop  could  not  look 
better,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Sacramento  Valley  beets  have  a  high 
percentage  of  saccharine,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  output  of  sugar  should  be 
large.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
accommodate  the  beet  growers  upon  this 
side  of  the  river.  A  huge  dump  has 
been  established  on  the  Northern  Elec- 
tric road  on  the  Phelan  ranch.  The 
dump  is  built  upon  the  latest  and  most 
improved  plan  and  modeled  upon  those 
in  use  at  Oxnard.  The  company  has 
also  recommended  that  the  farmers  pur- 
chase the  Ely  wagon-bed.  By  using 
this  bed  the  beets  can  be  dumped  into 
the  waiting  cars  without  even  stopping 
the  horses  while  driving  through  the 
dump. 

Dairying. —  Developments  are  now 
under  way  for  the  creation  of  an  im- 
mense dairy  business  which  will  have 
Northern  California  as  its  field,  and 
Chico  as  its  headquarters,  and  if  the 
plans  mature  as  projected,  it  is  probable 
that  the  importation  of  butter  into  Cali- 
fornia from  other  States  will  be  mate- 
rially decreased,  and  the  future  of  the 
industry  in  this  end  of  the  State  assured. 
The  interests  behind  this  movement  are 
those  at  present  operating  the  Rose  City 
Creamery  at  Chico  and  the  Pozzi  Cream- 
ery at  Marysville,  and  as  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  there  is  capital  and 
business  brains  behind  the  movement, 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  plans  will 
not  be  carried  out. 

Figs.— S.  C.  Mason  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Horticulture,  who  has  been  in 
Chico  for  several  days  inspecting  the 
national  plant  garden,  urges  the  fruit 
growers  of  this  section  to  take  up  the 
growing  of  Smyrna  figs,  which  he  be- 
lieves will  be  one  of  the  best  paying 
crops  of  this  valley  a  few  years  hence. 

Fig  Culture  Urged. — S.  C.  Mason, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  who  was 
in  Chico  on  a  visit  of  inspection  of  the 
national  plant  introduction  garden,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  in  a  few  years 
when  the  farmers  of  this  section  get 
tired  of  hay  and  grain,  they  will  turn 
their  attention  to  the  growing  of  the 
Smyrna  fig,  which  will  undoubtedly  do 
well  in  this  valley.  Mr.  Mason  says 
that  the  Smyrna  fig  reaches  its  highest 
development  in  size,  flavor,  and  fertil- 
ity only  when  fertilized  from  the  Capri 
fig  by  the  blastophaga,  or  fig  wasp,  a 
tiny  insect  that  carries  the  pollen  from 
the  Capri,  or  male  fig,  to  the  female  fig 
The  common  black,  or  mission,  fig  is 
also  improved  by  this  fertilization. 

KINGS. 

Bke  Disease.  —  Hanford  Sentinel: 
J.  M.  Rankin,  who  is  connected  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  engaged  in  bee  disease  investiga- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
and  F.  M.  Hart,  county  bee  inspector, 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  bee  paralysis, 
to  be  followed  out  during  the  present 
season.  For  some  years  past  this  dis- 
order has  materially  cut  down  the  out- 
put of  honey  in  Kings  county.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  has  never  been 
determined,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Rankin  to  make  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough investigation  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing some  remedy  for  the  disorder.  If 
the  bee  men  of  the  county  will  carefully 
watch  their  apiaries  and  at  the  slightest 
appearance  of  the  disease  notify  Mr. 
Hart,  they  will  materially  assist  in  this 
good  work. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Covina  Oranges.— Argus :  In  the 
Covina  district,  the  orange  season, 
which  will  not  close  until  October  1, 
has  been,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  most  suc- 


cessful one.  There  was  a  large  demand 
in  Pacific  coast  towns  for  large  size 
Covina  navels  at  fair  figures,  75  and 
85c.  a  box  being  paid  the  growers  for 
full  cars  of  extra  large  'offs,'  which 
were  moved  in  box  cars  without  refrig- 
eration. This  is  the  first  year  there  has 
been  such  a  strong  demand  on  this  coast 
for  these  sizes,  which  would  probably 
have  netted  the  growers  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  Eastern  markets.  The  Va- 
lencia crop,  estimated  at  250  cars,  an 
increase  of  100%  over  last  year,  is 
bringing  banner  prices,  the  average 
running  from  $2.80  to  $3  a  box  net  to 
the  growers.  Valencia  trees  in  this 
locality  are  carrying  a  phenomenal  set- 
ting of  fruit  for  next  season. 

MONTEREY. 

Pears. — Pajaronian:  The  pear  crop 
in  the  Corralitos  and  foothill  section  this 
year  is  very  good,  and  in  several 
orchards  the  yield  is  extra  heavy.  Com- 
mission men  and  brokers  have  bought 
up  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  in  several 
instances  the  price  paid  has  reached  $35 
per  ton.  There  is  money  in  raising 
pears  at  this  price. 

Codlin  Moth. — San  Jose  Mercury: 
W.  H.  Volck,  the  County  Entomologist, 
has  prepared  a  report  on  the  war  against 
the  codlin  moth  which  has  been  waged 
in  this  valley  during  the  past  and  pres- 
ent season  by  the  orchardists.  He  says 
that  the  loss  to  the  apple  growers  from 
codlin  moth  will  be  greater  this  season 
than  it  was  last.  The  weather  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable  for  the  first 
generation  of  worms,  and  a  large  per- 
centage succeeded  in  coming  to  maturity. 
Mr.  Volck  urges  the  orchardists  to  take 
advantage  of  the  time  yet  remaining  to 
combat  the  second  generation  of  worms. 
The  time  is  short,  as  the  first  worms  of 
the  second  brood  have  already  appeared. 
From  now  on  tne  eggs  will  be  deposited 
continuously  until  the  apples  are  ripe. 
The  worms  hatching  from  these  eggs 
will  endeavor  to  enter  the  fruit,  and  will 
succeed  unless  it  is  protected  by  a  coat- 
ing of  spray.  With  reliable  material  to 
work  with  the  orchardist  should  not 
hesitate  to  apply  a  thorough  spraying  at 
this  time.  The  amount  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  be  used  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  sprayings  that  have  been  applied, 
and  may  vary  from  1£  lb.  to  2 J  lb  or 
more  to  50  gal.  of  water.  The  spraying 
cannot  be  applied  too  quickly. 

PLACER. 

LARGE  Apples. — Republican:  There 
was  on  exhibition  last  week  an  apple 
weighing  28  ounces  which  was  raised 
near  Auburn.  It  was  a  white  Astra- 
chan,  with  a  fine  flavor  and  without  a 
blemish.  Mrs.  Manning  brought  in  a 
50-pound  flour  sack  of  these  apples  last 
week,  and  of  the  24  that  filled  the  sack 
the  largest  weighed  29  ounces.  A  num- 
ber of  the  apples  were  sent  away  to 
friends  to  show  what  Placer  county 
could  do  in  the  way  of  raising  large 
and  luscious  fruit. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Hops  Scarce,  rut  Quality  Fine. — 
Bee:  Daniel  Flint,  a  veteran  hop  grower 
of  Sacramento  county,  in  discussing  the 
hop  situation,  says  the  crop  will  not  be 
up  to  the  average  as  to  quantity,  but  the 
quality  is  excellent.  Hops  are  coming 
in  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  usual. 
The  price  offered  is  low.  The  best  bid 
that  can  be  had  for  old  hops  is  four 
ceuts  a  pound.  It  was  feared  early  in 
the  season  that  pickers  would  be  scarce, 
but  growers  are  not  having  any  trouble 
in  finding  help.  Mr.  Flint  predicts  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  better  prices 
prevail. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

HONEY  Season. — Index:  R.  B.  Her- 
ron,  county  bee  inspector,  reports  as  fol- 
lows: "  This  month  marks  the  end  of 
the  honey  season  in  San  Bernardino 
valley.  1  have  received  reports  from  a 
number  of  bee  keepers  in  different  parts 
of  the  couuty,  and  find  that  all  diseased 
colonies  found  during  the  working  sea- 
son have  been  either  treated  according 
to  instructions  given  or  destroyed. 
Quite  a  number  of  apiaries  infected  last 


season  and  treated  have  not  shown  any 
disease  this  year,  while  others  not 
showing  any  disease  last  year  have  be- 
come infected  this  spring." 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Fruit  and  Stock  Notes. — Union: 
From  latest  advices  received,  the  Julian 
apple  crop  is  proving  smaller  than  anti- 
cipated, and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  price  of  Bellflowers,  as  well  as 
all  other  varieties,  will  be  considerably 
higher.  The  last  of  the  Crawford  peach 
crop  is  now  coming  in,  though  there  is 
an  abundance  of  other  varieties.  El 
Cajon  grapes  were  in  evidence  yesterday. 
The  local  supply  of  fat  cattle  seems  to 
have  about  reached  its  limit.  As  the 
offerings  are  few  and  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand,  the  dealers  are  draw- 
ing the  necessary  additional  supplies 
from  Arizona.  The  sheep  industry, 
which,  owing  to  the  severe  seasons  of 
the  past  few  years,  had  shown  a  marked 
falling  off',  bids  fair  to  once  more  take 
its  place  among  the  industries  or  this 
region.  The  excellent  grade  of  sheep 
now  coming  to  market  being  largely  of 
native  production,  although  Arizona 
still  contributes  to  the  demand. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

To  Can  Melons.— William  Patrick, 
of  Lodi,  is  endeavoring  to  interest  capi- 
tal in  a  plan  which  he  has  for  the  can- 
ning of  watermelons  and  cantaloupes. 
He  claims  to  have  a  new  method  which 
he  has  thoroughly  tested  and  which 
produces  a  very  palatable  product. 

Plant  Col-fee  Bean.  —  Bee:  A 
coterie  of  Stockton  capitalists  has  pur- 
chased a  five-acre  tract  of  land  on  Rob- 
erts island,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  coffee  plantation.  Experiments 
will  be  made  in  the  culture  of  the  black- 
eye  bean,  which  is  used  extensively  by 
importers  and  exporters  in  making  the 
cheaper  grades  of  coffee.  When  roasted 
it  colors  to  a  nice  brown,  has  a  good 
flavor  and  cannot  be  detected  from  the 
genuine  imported  bean  except  by  ex- 
perts skilled  in  the  several  grades  of 
coffee. 

SIERRA. 

Attack  Stock. — Southern  Sierra 
county  is  a  veritable  sportsman's  para- 
dise. Bears  and  mountain  lions  are 
reported  very  numerous  up  that  way 
and  so  great  have  been  the  ravages  on 
flocks  and  herds  that  sheep  and  cattle- 
men are  offering  a  bonus  to  hunters  to 
kill  bears  or  mountain  lions.  A  pros- 
pector met  three  big  bears  in  one  day  at 
American  Hill.  He  reports  grizzlies, 
blacks,  and  cinnamon  bears  roaming 
the  wilds  of  that  district. 

STANISLAUS. 

Grapes. — News:  DelBrigg,  brought 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  a  number 
of  fine  bunches  of  grapes  from  cuttings 
that  were  planted  last  February.  It 
seems  almost t  incredulous  for  vines  of 
that  age  to  make  such  a  production,  but 
nevertheless  such  is  the  fact.  From  one 
acre  of  the  cuttings  that  were  planted 
last  spring  fifty  pounds  of  fruit  was  gath- 
ered last  week. 

TEHAMA. 

(ioon  Alfalfa  Crops. — Red  Bluff' 
advices  state  that  alfalfa  hay  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  really  important  crops  of 
Tehama  county.  Each  year  witnesses 
a  larger  crop  of  hay  marketed  in  Red 
Bluff'  than  during  the  former  season, 
and  the  acreage  planted  to  this  popular 
forage  plant  is  being  increased  rapidly 
by  the  farmers  throughout  the  county. 
The  crop  of  alfalfa  cut  for  hay  by  farm- 
ers on  the  Riverside  colony  has  been 
very  heavy  this  season  and  they  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  harvesting  their 
third  crop,  which  has  been  produced 
without  irrigation.  The  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  six  tons  an  acre  for  the  three 
crops,  and  is  being  sold  at  $10  to  $12  a 
ton  delivered.  This  gives  an  average 
Of  about  $00  an  acre,  besides  the  pas- 
turage. A  number  of  alfalfa  farmers 
who  have  plenty  of  water  and  irrigate 
by  the  flooding  process,  giving  one 
flooding  about  a  week  before  cutting 
and  another  as  soon  as  the  hay  has  been 


taken  off' the  field,  claim  that  they  will 
cut  six  crops  this  season,  and  estimate 
their  crops  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
tons  an  acre  for  the  season,  which  is  a 
good  argument  in  favor  of  irrigation. 

Almonds  Pay  Well. — A  grower  of 
Berendos  reports  that  he  will  receive 
$650  per  acre  from  the  crop  of  his  10- 
acre  almond  orchard.  Some  of  the 
trees  are  yielding  100  pounds  of  hulled 
almonds  while  the  average  yield  will 
be  about  40  pounds  per  tree. 

TULARE. 

/ 

The  Cattle  Quarantine. — Visalia 
Delta:  Federal  Inspector  Dr.  Paul 
wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  Fresno  and  Madera  counties,  lying 
west  of  the  Southern  Pacfiic  main  line 
track,  is  under  quarantine,  and  that 
cattle  must  not  be  shipped  therefrom. 
Any  one  shipping  from  these  points 
into  Kings,  Tulare,  or  Kern  counties 
will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the 
State,  and  all  cattle  buyers  will  do  well 
to  find  out  in  what  district  any  cattle 
they  purchase  may  be  located  before 
they  attempt  to  move  them.  All  cattle 
from  quarantined  sections  must  be  in- 
spected by  a  regularly  appointed  inspec- 
tor, and  a  permit  issued  before  they  can 
be  moved. 

Beets  prom  Latox. — Sentinel :  A 
car  containing  about  60  tons  of  sugar 
beets  has  been  shipped  from  Laton  to 
the  sugar  factory  at  Visalia.  It  is  said 
that  a  large  acreage  of  beets  were  grown 
this  season  in  the  vicinity,  and  judging 
from  some  of  the  specimens  in  the  car- 
load this  morning  the  venture  has  evi- 
dently been  successful. 

Creamery  Notes. —  Enterprise:  The 
Porterville  creamery  is  turning  out 
about  300  lb.  of  butter  each  day.  Sev- 
eral shipments  have  been  made  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  there  is  an  unlimited 
market.  The  result  of  the  creamery's 
operations  so  far  has  been  far  ahead  of 
the  expectations  of  the  managers,  as 
new  customers  are  appearing  every  day 
and  the  supply  of  cream  is  growing 
steadily. 

Grape  Pomace  for  Hogs. — Hanford 
Sentinel:  Many  farmers  purchase  the 
grape  pomace  from  the  winery  for  hog 
and  chicken  feed.  The  animals  pick  out 
the  seeds  and  eat  them  only,  and  the 
seeds,  after  passing  through  the  process 
of  wine  making,  are  very  good  feed,  and 
have  the  flavor  of  the  walnut  meat.  C. 
V.  Parker  says  that  the  chickens  are  so 
fond  of  the  seeds  that  they  find  in  the 
pomace  that  they  will  scarcely  quit 
scratching  to  go  to  roost. 

YOLO. 

Hop  Prospects. — Sacramento  Star  : 
The  crop  this  year  will  show  a  decrease 
of  more  than  25  fo,  according  to  the 
growers,  owing  to  the  curtailment  of 
acreage  by  the  overflow  of  the  Sacra- 
mento rivers,  the  estimated  figures  for 
Sacramento  and  Yolo  counties  being 
27,250  bales  in  1905. 

Baling  Wire  Scarce. — Yolo  County 
farmers,  who  have  big  crops  of  hay  and 
are  realizing  big  prices  for  it,  are  by  no 
means  traveling  a  path  strewn  with 
roses.  The  supply  of  baling  wire  is 
exhausted.  After  orders  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento,  and  Stockton  had 
been  turned  down,  they  were  sent  to 
Seattle  and  Portland,  and  in  both  in- 
stances replies  came  back  that  there  is 
none  to  be  had.  Two  crops  of  alfalfa 
are  yet  to  be  baled. 

Sugar  Beets. — There  are  growing 
on  the  farms  of  Messrs.  Languenor  and 
Nelson,  a  short  distance  from  Woodland, 
230  acres  of  as  fine  sugar  beets  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  The  entire  crop  of 
beets,  it  is  estimated,  will  average  15  lb. 
each  in  weight,  and  they  run  high  in 
saccharine  matter.  Harvesting  will 
begin  in  September  and  the  crop  will 
be  shipped  to  the  Alvarado  beet  surgar 
factory. 

Woodland  Creamery  Station. — 
The  Western  Creamery  company  of 
Benicia  has  decided  to  establish  a 
creamery  station  in  Woodland.  They 
will  open  up  the  new  station  this  month. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Battlefield. 


A  mother's  heart  is  a  battlefield, 

A  mother's  heart  is  a  nest 
Where  love  leans  down  with  snowy  shield 

And  lips  that  sing  to  rest. 
A  mother's  heart  is  the  plain  where  meet 

Through  all  her  days  of  life 
The  legions  of  the  childhood  feet, 

The  glittering  ghosts  of  strife. 

A  mother's  heart  is  a  field  of  war 

Where  none  may  know,  may  see, 
The  wounds  that  bleed,  the  guns  that  roar, 

The  anguished  hours  that  be, 
A  mother's  heart  is  battle's  home, 

But,  oh,  so  few  have  knelt 
With  her  where  shadows  fill  the  gloam, 

Have  felt  what  she  has  felt ! 

A  mother's  heart  is  warfare's  realm, 

In  it,  unseen  of  time, 
Rage  the  grim  wars  that  overwhelm 

But  for  her  faith  sublime. 
A  mother's  heart  is  where  she  hides 

So  much  she  never  tells. 
So  much  that  in  her  soul  abides 

And  conquering  lovehood  quells. 

A  mother's  heart — oh,  sacred  place, 

Oh,  templed  fane,  how  fair 
To  kneel  beside  its  shrine  of  grace, 

To  kneel  and  worship  there  ! 
A  mother's  heart  is  calm  retreat. 

Is  rest  and  love  and  song, 
And  round  it,  oh,  how  tender-sweet 

The  shades  of  memory  throng  ! 

A  mother's  heart  has  seen  so  much, 

Has  felt  and  borne  and  known 
The  rugged  blow,  the  tender  touch, 

Within  its  wandering  zone; 
Has  borne  so  much  for  those  that  lean 

Upon  its  help  and  trust, 
Has  done  so  much  to  keep  them  clean, 

To  lift  them  from  the  dust ! 

A  mother's  heart  is  a  battlefield 

Where  sacred  strife  has  been, 
Where  spear  on  spear  and  shield  on  shield 

Hath  raged  the  battle's  din  ! 
()  holy  shrine,  inviolate  spot, 

Where  love  and  memory  come 
Where  all  the  rest  of  life's  forgot, 

When  all  the  rest  is  dumb ! 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


The  Money  Lender. 


Mr.  Edgar  was  a  money  lender  and 
scrupled  not  in  exacting  the  highest 
"street  rates"  of  interest  that  could  be 
obtained.  If  good  pa|>er  were  offered 
and  he  could  buy  it  from  the  needy 
seeker  of  cash  at  two  or  even  three  per 
cent  a  month,  he  did  not  hesitate  about 
the  transaction  on  any  scruples  of  justice 
between  man  and  man.  Below  one  per 
cent  a  month  he  rarely  made  any  loans. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  holder  of  the  bills  could 
afford  the  sacrifice.  The  circle  of  his 
thoughts  went  not  beyond  gain  to  him- 
self. 

Few  days  closed  with  Mr.  Edgar  that 
he  was  not  able  to  count  up  his  gains  as 
high  as  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars— not  acquired  in  trade,  not  coining 
back  to  him  as  the  reward  of  productive 
industry,  but  the  simple  accumulation 
of  hirge  clippings  from  the  anticipated 
reward  of  others'  industry.  Always 
with  a  good  balance  in  the  bank,  he  had 
but  to  sign  his  name  to  a  check  and  the 
slight  effort  was  repaid  bv  a  gain  of 
from  ten  to  fifty  dollars,  according  to 
the  size  and  time  of  the  note  he  had 
agreed  to  discount.  A  shrewd  man, 
i  nd  well  acquainted  with  the  business 
standing  of  all  around  him,  Mr.  Edgar 
rarely  made  mistakes  in  money  trans- 
actions. 

Was  Mr.  Edgar  a  happy  man?  Ah, 
that  is  a  home  question.  But  we 
answer  frankly  no.  During  his  office 
hours,  while  his  love  of  gain  was  active 
—while  good  customers  were  coming 
and  going,  and  good  oj>erations  being 
effected,  his  mind  was  in  a  pleasurable 
glow.  But  at  other  times  he  suffered 
greatly  from  a  pressure  on  his  feelings, 
the  cause  of  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. Wealth  he  had  always  regarded 
as  the  greatest  good  in  life,  and  now  he 
not  only  had  wealth,  but  the  income 
therefrom  was  a  great  deal  more  than 


he  had  any  desire  to  spend.  And  yet 
ho  was  not  happy;  no,  not  even  in  the 
thought  of  his  large  possessions.  Only 
in  the  mental  activity  through  which 
more  was  obtained  did  he  really  find 
satisfaction;  but  this  still  was  of  short 
duration. 

Positive  unhappiness  Mr.  Edgar  often 
experienced.  Occasional  losses,  careful 
and  shrewd  as  he  was,  were  inevitable. 
These  fretted  him  greatly.  To  lose  a 
thousand  dollars  instead  of  gaining, 
as  was  pleasantly  believed,  some  sixty 
or  seventy,  was  a  shower  of  cold  water 
upon  his  ardent  love  of  accumulation, 
and  he  shivered  painfully  under  the  in- 
fliction. The  importunities  of  friends 
who  needed  money  and  to  whom  it  was 
unsafe  to  lend  it,  were  also  a  source  of 
no  small  annoyance. 

And,  moreover,  there  was  little  of  the 
heart's  warm  sunshine  at  home.  As 
Mr.  Edgar  had  thought  more  of  laying 
up  wealth  for  his  children  than  giving 
them  the  true  riches  of  intellect  and 
heart,  ill  weeds  had  sprung  up  in  their 
minds.  He  had  not  loved  them  with 
an  unselfish  love,  and  he  received  not  a 
higher  affection  than  he  bestowed.  Their 
prominent  thought  in  regard  to  him 
seemed  ever  to  be  the  obtaining  of  some 
concession  to  their  real  or  imaginary 
wants;  and  if  denied  these,  they  reacted 
upon  aim  in  anger,  sullenness  or  com- 
plaint. 

Oh,  no,  Mr.  Edgar  was  not  happy. 
Few  gleams  of  sunshine  lay  across  his 
path.  Life  to  him,  in  his  own  bitter 
words,  uttered  after  some  keen  disap- 
pointment, had  "proved  a  failure." 
And  yet  he  continued  eager  for  gain; 
would  cut  as  deep,  exact  as  much,  from 
those  who  had  need  of  his  money  in 
their  business  as  ever.  The  measure  of 
percentage  was  the  measure  of  his  sat- 
isfaction. One  day  a  gentleman  said  to 
him: 

"Mr.  Edgar,  I  advised  a  young  me- 
chanic who  has  been  in  business  a  short 
time,  and  who  has  to  take  notes  for  his 
work,  to  call  on  you  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  them  cashed.  He  has  no  money 
in  the  bank,  and  is  therefore  compelled 
to  go  upon  the  street  for  it.  Most  of  his 
work  is  taken  by  one  of  the  safest  houses 
in  the  city;  his  paper,  therefore,  is  as 
good  as  any  in  the  market.  Deal  as 
moderately  with  him  as  you  can.  He 
knows  little  about  these  matters,  or 
where  to  go  for  the  accommodation  he 
needs." 

"Is  he  an  industrious  and  prudent 
young  man?"  inquired  Mr.  Edgar,  cau- 
tion and  cupidity  at  once  excited. 

"He  is." 

"What's  his  name?" 
"Blakewell." 

"Oh,  1  know  him.  Very  well;  send 
him  along,  and  if  his  paper  is  good,  I'll 
discount  it." 

"You'll  find  it  first  rate,"  said  the 
gentleman. 

"How  much  shall  I  charge  him?" 

That  was  Mr.  Edgar's  first  thought 
as  soon  as  he  was  alone.  .  Even  as  he 
asked  himself  the  question,  the  young 
mechanic  entered. 

"You  take  good  paper  sometimes?" 
said  the  latter  in  a  hesitating  manner. 

The  countenance  of  Mr.  Edgar  became 
very  grave. 

"Sometimes  I  do,"  he  answered  with 
assumed  indifference. 

"I  have  a  note  of  Deydeu  &  Company's 
that  1  wish  discounted,"  said  Blake- 
well. 

"For  how  much?" 

"Three  hundred  dollars;  six  months;" 
and  he  handed  Mr.  Edgar  the  note. 

"I  don't  like  over  four  months'  notes," 
remarked  the  money  lender,  coldly. 
Then  he  asked,  "What  rate  of  interest 
do  you  expect  to  pay?" 

"Whatever  is  usual.  Of  course  I  wish 
to  get  it  done  as  low  as  possible.  My 
profits  are  not  large  and  every  dollar  I 
pay  in  discounts  is  so  much  taken  from 
the  growth  of  my  business  and  the  com- 
fort of  my  family." 

"You  have  a  family?" 

"Yes,  sir.  A  wife  and  four  children." 

.Mr.  Edgar  mused  for  a  moment  or 
two.  An  unselfish  thought  was  strug- 
gling to  get  into  his  mind. 

"What  have  you  usually  paid  on  this 
paper?"  he  asked. 


"The  last  I  had  discounted  cost  me 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  a  month." 

"Notes  of  this  kind  are  rarely  mar- 
ketable below  that  rate,"  said  Mr.  Ed- 
gar. He  had  thought  of  exacting  two 
percent.  "If  you  will  leave  the  note 
and  call  around  in  half  an  hour  I  will 
see  what  can  be  done." 

"Very  well,"  returned  the  mechauic, 
"be  as  moderate  with  me  as  you  can." 

For  the  half  hour  that  went  by  during 
the  young  man's  absence  Mr.  Edgar 
walked  the  floor  of  his  counting  room, 
trying  to  come  to  some  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  note.  Love  of  gain  demanded 
two  per  cent  a  month,  while  a  feeble 
voice  scarcely  heard,  so  far  away  did  it 
seem,  pleaded  for  a  generous  regard  to 
the  young  man's  necessities.  The  con- 
flict taking  place  in  his  mind  was  a 
new  one  to  the  money  lender.  In  no 
instance  before  had  he  experienced  any 
hesitation  on  the  score  of  a  large  dis- 
count. Love  of  gain  continued  clam- 
orous for  two  per  cent  on  the  note;  yet 
ever  and  anon  the  low  voice  stole  in 
pleading  accents  to  his  ears. 

"I'll  do  it  for  one  and  a  half,"  said 
Mr.  Edgar,  yielding  slightly  to  the 
claim  of  humanity,  urged  by  the  voice 
that  seemed  to  be  coming  nearer. 

Love  of  gain  after  a  slight  opposition, 
was  satisfied.  But  the  low  peuetrating 
voice  asked  for  something  better  still. 

"Weakness!  folly!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Edgar,  "I'd  better  make  him  a  present 
of  the  money  at  once." 

It  availed  nothing.  The  voice  could 
not  be  bushed. 

"One  per  cent.  He  couldn't  get  it 
done  as  low  as  that  in  the  city." 

"He  is  a  poor  young  man,  and  has  a 
wife  ami  four  children,"  said  the  voice. 

"Even  the  abstraction  of  legal  interest 
from  his  hard  earnings  is  defect  enough; 
to  lose  twice  that  sum  would  make  a 
heavy  draught  upon  his  profits,  which, 
under  the  present  competition  in  trade, 
are  not  large.  He  is  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious, and  by  his  useful  labor,  is 
aiding  the  social  well-being.  Is  it  right 
for  you  to  get  his  reward — to  take  his 
profits,  and  add  them  to  your  already 
rich  accumulation?" 

Mr.  Edgar  did  not  like  these  home 
questions,  and  tried  to  stop  his  ears  so 
that  the  voice  could  not  find  an  entrance. 
But  he  tried  in  vain. 

"Bank  rates  on  this  note,"  continued 
the  inward  voice,  "would  not  much  ex- 
ceed nine  dollars.  Even  this  is  a  large 
sum  for  a  poor  man  to  lose.  Double 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  loss  becomes 
an  injury  to  his  business,  or  the  cause 
of  seriously  abridgingthe  home  comforts. 
And  how  much  will  nine  dollars  con- 
tribute to  your  happiness?  Not  so  much 
as  a  jot  or  tittle.  You  are  unable  now 
to  spend  your  income." 

The  young  mechanic  entered  at  the 
favorable  moment.  The  money  lender 
pointed  to  a  chair;  then  turned  to  his 
desk,  and  filled  up,  hurriedly,  a  check. 
Blakewell  glanced  at  the  amount  there- 
of, as  it  was  handed  to  him,  and  an  in- 
stant flush  of  surprise  came  into  his 
face. 

"Haven't  you  made  a  mistake,  Mr. 
Edgar?"  said  he. 

"In  what  respect?" 

"The  note  was  for  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, six  months,  and  you  have  given 
me  a  check  for  two  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  and  forty-three  cents." 

"I've  charged  you  bank  interest," 
said  Mr.  Edgar,  with  a  feeling  of  pleas- 
ure at  his  heart  so  new  that  it  sent  a 
glow7  along  every  uerve  and  fibre  of  his 
being. 

"Bank  interest!  I  did  not  expect 
that,"  said  the  young  man,  visibly 
moved.  "One  per  cent  I  would  have 
paid  you  cheerfully.  Eighteen  dollars 
saved!  How  much  good  that  will  do  me! 
I  could  not  have  saved  it — or,  I  might 
say,  have  received  it — more  opportunely. 
This  is  a  kindness  for  which  I  shall  re- 
member you  gratefully. 

Grasping  the  money  lender's  hand, 
he  shook  it  warmly,  then  turned  and 
hurried  away. 

Only  one  previous  transaction  had 
that  day  been  made  by  Mr.  Edgar.  In 
that  transaction  his  gain  was  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  much  pleasure  had  it  given 
him.    But  the  delight  he  experienced 


was  not  to  be  compared  with  what  he 
now  felt.  It  was  to  him  a  new  e\|>eri- 
ence  in  life — a  realization  of  that  beauti- 
ful truth,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

Once  or  twice  during  the  day,  as  Mr. 
Edgar  dwelt  on  the  little  circumstance, 
his  natural  love  of  gain  caused  regret 
for  the  loss  of  money  involved  in  the 
transaction  to  enter  his  mind.  How 
cold,  moody  and  uncomfortable  he  in- 
stantly became!  Self-love  was  seeking  to 
rob  the  money-lender  of  the  just  reward 
of  a  good  deed.  But  the  voice  which 
had  prompted  the  generous  act  was 
heard  clear  and  sweet,  and  again  his 
heart  beat  a  gladder  measure. 

Evening  was  closing  upon  the  day 
following.  It  was  the  last  day  in  the 
year,  and  winter  had  commenced  in 
real  earnest.  Snow  had  fallen  for  some 
hours.  Now,  however,  the  sky  was 
clear,  but  the  air  was  keen  and  frosty. 
The  day  to  Mr.  Edgar  was  One  in  which 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  good 
transactions  had  been  made.  On  one 
perfect  safe  note  he  had  been  able  to 
charge  as  high  as  three  per  cent  jht 
month.  Full  of  pleasurable  excitement 
had  his  mind  been  while  thus  gathering 
in  gain,  but  now,  the  excitement  being 
over,  he  was  oppressed.  From  whence 
the  pressure  came  he  did  not  know.  A 
cloud  usually  fell  upon  his  spirits  with 
the  closing  day;  and  there  was  not  sun- 
shine enough  at  home  to  chase  it  from 
the  sky. 

As  Mr.  Edgar  walked  along  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  pavement,  his  name  was 
called.  Looking  up,  he  saw,  standing 
at  the  open  door  of  a  small  house,  the 
mechanic  he  had  befriended  the  day  be- 
fore. 

"Step  in  here  just  one  moment,"  said 
the  young  man. 

The  request  was  made  in  a  way  that 
left  Mr.  Edgar  no  alternative  but  COW1 
pliance.  So  he  entered  the  humble 
dwelling.  He  found  himself  in  a  small, 
unlighted  room,  adjoining  one  in  which 
a  lamp  was  burning,  and  in  which  was 
a  young  woman,  plainly  but  neatly 
dressed,  and  four  c  hildren;  the  youngest 
lying  in  a  cradle.  The  woolen  coat  in 
which  her  attention  was  centered,  was  a 
State  shawl,  which,  after  examining  a 
few  moments,  with  a  pleased  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  she  threw  over 
her  shoulders  and  glanced  at  herself  in 
the  glass.  The  eldest  of  the  children — 
a  boy — was  trying  on  his  overcoat ;  and 
his  sister,  two  years  younger,  had  a  white 
muff  and  warm  woolen  shawl,  in  which 
her  attention  was  completely  absorbed. 
A  smaller  child  had  a  new  cap,  and  she 
was  the  most  pleased  of  any. 

"Oh,  isn't  father  good  to  buy  us  all 
these;  and  we  wanted  them  so  much," 
said  the  eldest  of  the  children.  "  Yester- 
day morning  when  I  told  him  how  cold 
I  was  going  to  school,  he  said  he  was 
sorry,  but  that  I  must  try  to  do  without 
a  coat  this  winter,  for  he  hadn't  money 
enough  to  get  us  all  we  wanted.  How 
did  he  get  more  money,  mother." 

"To  a  kind  gentleman,  who  helj>ed 
your  father,  we  are  indebted  for  those 
needed  New  Year  surprises,"  replied 
the  mother. 

"He  must  be  a  good  man,"  said  the 
boy.    "  What's  his  name?" 

"  His  name  is  Mr.  Edgar." 

"  I  will  ask  God  to  bless  him  tonight 
when  I  say  my  prayers,"  innocently 
spoke  out  the  youngest  of  the  three  chil- 
dren. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  asked 
the  money  lender,  as  he  hastily  retired 
from  the  room  he  had  entered. 

"  If  you  had  charged  me  one  per  cent 
on  my  note,  this  scene  would  not  have 
occurred,"  said  the  mechanic.  "  With 
the  sum  you  so  generously  saved  me  I 
was  able  to  buy  these  comforts.  My 
heart  blessed  you  for  the  deed,  and  if 
the  good  wishes  of  my  family  can  throw 
sunshine  across  your  path,  it  will  be  full 
of  brightness." 

Too  much  affected  to  reply,  Mr. 
Edgar  returned  the  warm  pressure  of 
the  hand  which  had  grasi>ed  his  and 
glided  away.  A  gleam  of  sunshine  had 
indeed  fallen  along  the  pathway  of  the 
money  lender.  Home  had  a  brighter 
look  as  he  passed  his  own  threshold. 
He  felt  kinder  and  more  cheerful,  and 
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kindness  and  cheerfulness  flowed  back 
to  him  from  all  the  inmates  of  his 
dwelling.  He  half  wondered  at  the 
changed  aspect  worn  by  everything. 
His  dreams  that  night  were  not  of 
losses,  fires  and  the  wreck  of  dearly 
cherished  hopes,  but  of  the  humble 
home  made  glad  by  his  generous  kind- 
ness; again  the  happy  mother,  the 
pleased  children  and  the  grateful  father 
were  before  him,  and  his  own  heart 
leaped  with  a  new  delight. 

"It  was  a  small  act,  a  very  slight 
sacrifice  on  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Edgar, 
to  himself,  as  he  walked,  in  a  musing 
mood,  toward  his  office  the  next  morn- 
ing, "and  yet  of  how  much  real  happi- 
ness has  it  been  the  occasion  !  So  much 
that  a  portion  thereof  has  flowed  back 
upon  my  own  heart." 

"  A  good  act  is  twice  blessed." 

It  seemed  as  if  the  words  were  spoken 
aloud,  so  distinctly  and  so  suddenly 
were  they  presented  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Edgar. 

Ah  !  if  he  will  only  heed  the  sugges- 
tion, made  by  some  pure  spirit,  brought 
near  to  him  by  the  stirring  of  good 
affections  in  his  mind  !  In  it  lies  the 
secret  of  true  happiness.  Let  him  but 
act  therefrom  and  the  sunshine  will 
never  be  absent  from  his  pathway. 


Spanish  Proverbs. 


Never  look  for  birds  of  this  year  in 
the  nests  of  the  last. 

The  ass  will  carry  his  load,  but  not  a 
double  load. 

Don't  put  too  fine  a  point  to  your  wit, 
for  fear  it  should  be  blunted. 

Heaven's  help  is  better  than  early 
rising. 

Many  go  out  for  wool,  and  come 
home  shorn  themselves. 

The  wise  hand  doeth  not  all  the  fool- 
ish tongue  speaketh. 

The  wearer  best  knows  where  the 
shoe  wrings  him. 

A  woman's  counsel  is  not  much,  but 
he  that  despises  it  is  not  the  wiser  for 
doing  so. 

The  fox  is  knowing,  but  more  so  he 
that  catches  him. 

Words  and  feathers  are  tossed  by  the 
wind. 

Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will 
keep  thee. 

A  change  of  pasturage  makes  fat 
calves. 

The  best  mirror  is  an  old  friend. 

For  whom  does  the  blind  man's  wife 
paint  herself? 

If  thou  desirest  a  wife,  choose  her  on 
Saturday,  but  not  on  Sunday. 


Lessons  to  Learn. 

Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is  bet- 
ter than  medicine. 

Learn  to  attend  strictly  to  your  ov  n 
business — a  very  important  point. 

Learn  the  art  of  saying  kind  and  en- 
couraging things,  especially  to  the 
young. 

Learn  to  avoid  all  ill-natured  remarks 
and  everything  calculated  to  create 
friction. 

Learn  to  tell  a  story.  A  well  told 
story  is  as  welcome  as  a  sunbeam  in  a 
sick-room. 

Learn  to  stop  grumbling.  If  you  can 
not  see  any  good  in  the  world,  keep  the 
bad  to  yourself. 

Learn  to  keep  your  troubles  to  your- 
self. The  world  is  too  busy  to  care  for 
your  ills  and  sorrows. 

Learn  to  greet  your  friends  with  a 
smile.  They  carry  too  many  frowns  in 
their  own  hearts  to  be  bothered  with 
any  of  yours. 

Learn  to  hide  your  aches  and  pains 
under  a  pleasant  smile.  No  one  cares 
whether  you  have  an  earache,  headache 
or  rheumatism. 


Medical  Student: —  What  did  you 
operate  on  that  man  for?  Eminent 
Surgeon — Five  hundred  dollars.  "  I 
mean  what  did  he  have?"  "Five 
hundred  dollars. 


The  Bee. 


Little  chemic  artisan, 

Doing  work  no  other  can, 

Apple-blossom,  columbine, 

Rose  and  lily,  all  are  thine, 

Deep  in  dewy  nectaries, 

Petal-walled  refectories — 

Yet,  though  oft  thy  weight  they  bear 

Dost  thou  know  how  they  are  fair? 

Thine  are  sun  and  summer  breeze — 

Hast  thou  aught  of  joy  in  these? 

Pollen  yellow  dumbleriore, 
Leave  thy  clovers  tumbled  o'er ! 
What's  a  lily?    What's  a  rose? 
Down  the  golden  lane  he  goes, 
Drowsing  forth  a  prosy  song, 
"Honey!    Honey !"  all  day  long, 
Wasting  life's  diviner  sweet, 
Hiving  food  for  drones  to  eat. 
Oh,  thou  silly,  silly  bee! 
Idle  here  and  learn  of  me. 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 


The  Homemaker. 


Home  is  generally  what  the  wife  and 
mother  makes  it.  In  the  home  all  that 
is  characteristically  womanly  unfolds 
and  flourishes.  Home  without  woman 
is  a  misnomer,  for  woman  makes  the 
home  and  the  home  is  just  what  she 
makes  it.  If  she  is  ignorant  and  illiter- 
ate, her  home  partakes  of  these  qualities; 
if  she  is  immoral,  her  home  canuot  be 
the  abode  of  virtue;  if  she  is  coarse,  re- 
finement does  not  dwell  in  her  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  woman  of  the 
home  is  pure,  cultured,  and  refined, 
these  qualities  will  characterize  the 
home  of  which  she  is  the  center.  How 
important,  then,  that,  in  the  education 
and  training  of  our  girls,  those  things 
be  not  neglected  which  will  fit  them  to 
take  their  places  as  real  homemakers 
and  imbue  them  with  the  right  ideas  of 
life  and  its  duties. 

The  character  that  a  young  woman 
takes  with  her  in  her  marriage  is  her 
real  dower.  If  her  dower  can  be  reck- 
oned in  money  or  property  only,  no 
matter  how  much  it  may  be,  poor  in- 
deed will  be  the  husband,  and  impover- 
ished the  children.  But  if  she  possesses 
gentleness,  love,  purity,  and  self-denial, 
together  with  intelligence  and  capabil- 
ity, she  is  in  herself  a  treasure  of  treas- 
ures to  all  the  members  of  the  home- 
circle. 


Some  Reasons  Why. 


An  editor  sent  out  a  letter  to  his  male 
readers  asking  for  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  I  Married."  He  received 
the  following  answers: 

Because  I  did  not  have  the  experience 
I  have  now. 

That's  what  I  have  been  trying  for 
eleven  years  to  find  out. 

I  married  to  get  even  with  her  mother, 
but  never  have. 

I  yearned  for  company.  Now  we 
have  it  all  the  time. 

I  thought  it  would  be  cheaper  than  a 
breach  of  promise  suit. 

Because  Sarah  told  me  that  five  other 
men  had  proposed  to  her. 

That's  the  same  fool  question  that  my 
friends  ask  me. 

I  wanted  a  companion  of  the  opposite 
sex.    She  is  still  opposite. 

The  old  man  was  going  to  give  me  his 
foot,  so  I  took  his  daughter's  hand. 

Because  I  asked  her  to  have  me,  and 
she  said  she  would.  I  think  she  got 
me. 

Because  I  tohught  she  was  one  among 
a  thousand;  now  I  think  she  is  a  thou- 
sand among  one. 

I  was  lonely  and  melancholy  and 
wanted  someone  to  make  me  lively. 
She  makes  it  very  lively. 


His  Size. 

"Sam,  what  would  you  do  if  you  had 
a  million  dollars?" 

"  Fo'  de  Lawd's  sake!  I'm  sho'  I 
dunno  wot  I'd  do  ef  I  had  a  million  dol- 
lars, but  I  know  what  I'd  do  ef  I  had 
$2.  I've  bin  waitin'  two  yeahs  ter  git 
married." 


Domestic  Recipes. 

Custard. — Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Add  one  pint  of  milk  and  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cornstarch  ;  stir  all  together  and 
cook  until  it  thickens  to  the  consistency 
of  cream.    Flavor  with  vanilla. 

Date  Pudding. — Two  cups  sifted 
graham  flour,  one  and  one-half  cups 
molasses,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  pound  of  dates. 
Steam  for  three  hours  and  serve  with 
sauce. 

Marshmallow  Cream. — One  pint 
whipping  cream,  vanilla,  two  marsh- 
mallows  cuts  in  bits.  Mix  all  with  two 
oranges,  minced,  5  cents  worth  marsh- 
mallows,  cut  in  bits.  Mix  all  with  cream 
whipped  stiff. 

Prune  Souffle. — Cook  one  pound 
of  prunes  until  seeds  come  out  easy; 
take  out  seeds,  chop  prunes  and  add  the 
beaten  whites  of  four  eggs  and  one  cup 
of  sugar.  Bake  twenty  minutes.  Serve 
hot  with  cream.  The  kernel  can  be 
chopped  with  the  prunes  if  preferred. 

Apple  Snow. — Peel  and  grate  one 
large  sour  apple,  sprinkling  over  it  a 
small  cupful  of  powdered  sugar ;  as  you 
grate  it  keep  it  from  turning  dark. 
Break  into  this  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
and  beat  it  all  constantly  for  half  an 
hour.  Take  care  to  have  it  in  a  large 
bowl,  as  it  beats  up  very  stiff  and  light. 
Heap  this  in  a  glass  dish  and  pour  a 
fine  smooth  custard  around  it  and  serve. 

Apple  Pie. — Use  ordinary  puff  paste. 
Take  large  pie  pan  and  line  with  crust, 
buttering  edges  instead  of  wetting  them. 
Pare,  quarter,  and  slice  thin,  quick  cook- 
ing green  apples.  Add  a  very  little 
sugar,  and  water  according  to  size 
of  pan.  Put  on  top  cover,  but  don't 
pinch  edges  together.  Bake  in  quick 
oven.  Make  a  meringue  of  whites  of 
two  eggs  beaten  stiff,  one-half  cup  of 
pulverized  sugar,  teaspoon  lemon  juice, 
one-quarter  spoon  nutmeg.  Take  off  the 
crust,  spread  meringue,  put  top  crust 
back  and  serve  hot. 


High  Finance  in  Pulpit. 


A  negro  preacher,  whose  supply  of 
hominy  and  bacon  was  running  low, 
decided  to  take  radical  steps  to  impress 
upon  his  flock  the  necessity  for  contrib- 
uting liberally  to  the  church  exchequer. 
Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon 
he  made  an  impressive  pause,  and  then 
proceeded  as  follows: 

"  I  hab  found  it  necessary,  on  account 
ob  de  astringency  ob  de  hard  times  an' 
de  gineral  deficiency  ob  de  circulatin' 
mejum  in  connection  wid  (lis  chu'ch,  t' 
interduce  man  new  ottermatic  c' lection 
box.  It  am  so  arranged  dat  a  half  dol- 
lah  or  quartah  falls  on  a  red  plush 
cushion  widout  noise;  a  nickel  will  ring 
a  small  bell  distinctuly  heard  by  decon- 
gregashion,  an'  a  suspendah  button,  ma 
fellow  mawtels,  will  flash  off  a  pistol;  so 
you  will  gov'n  yo'selves  accordingly. 
Let  de  c'lection  now  p'oceed,  w'ile  I 
takes  off  ma  hat  an'  gibs  out  a  hymn." 


Gray  Hair  and  What  Causes  It. 

Although  usually  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  age,  gray  hair,  or  canities,  as  it  is 
called  in  (he  language  of  medicine,  is 
not  always  so.  It  may  appear  early  in 
life,  even  in  the  teens.  In  that  case  it 
usually  affects  young  women  rather  than 
young  men. 

A  peculiarity  about  the  gray  hair  of 
the  young  is  that  it  is  almost  always  en- 
tirely white,  and  becomes  so  suddenly. 
All  the  hairs  are  equally  affected,  and 
one  seldom  sees  the  mixed  color,  or  iron 
gray,  so  common  in  those  of  middle  or 
advanced  age. 

Sometimes  in  the  young,  even  in  chil- 
dren, there  is  one  gray  lock  like  an  island 
in  the  sea  of  normally  colored  hair  about 
it.  This  is  usually  a  family  peculiarity, 
occurring  in  one  generation  after  the 
other. 

The  cause  of  the  hair  turning  gray  is 
something  that  puzzles  the  doctors.  The 
color  of  the  hair  is  due  to  the  deposit  of 
pigment  in  the  interior  of  each  hair,  and 
grayness  follows  the  loss  of  this  pigment. 
That  is  self-evident,  but  the  puzzle  is 
what  causes  the  pigment  to  disappear. 
Some  have  believed  that  it  is  due  to  the 
drying  of  the  hair,  which  causes  a 
shrinkage  of  its  fibers,  and  so  allows  the 
entrance  of  air  bubbles,  the  refraction  of 
light  from  which  then  gives  the  white 
appearance. 

The  proof  which  is  adduced  in  support 
of  this  belief  is  that  if  a  gray  hair  is  put 
into  the  receiver  of  an  a  ir  pump  and  the 
air  is  then  exhausted,  the  color  of  the 
hair  may  return  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. 

Metchnikoff,  the  famous  bacteriolo- 
gist, says  the  cause  of  grayness  is  the 
penetration  into  the  hair  of  wandering 
cells,  resembling  the  white  blood  corpus- 
cles. These  cells,  assisted  by  other  cells, 
the  aggregation  of  which  makes  the  hair, 
seize  upon  the  granules  of  pigment  and 
destroy  them. 

Nearly  everyone  has  read  of  instances 
of  the  sudden  bleaching  of  the  hair — 
even  in  a  single  night — under  the  influ- 
ence of  fear,  grief,  or  some  other  intense 
mental  emotion.  That  such  cases  have 
occurred  is  undoubted,  but  the  explana- 
tion by  either  of  the  theories  above  men- 
tioned is  difficult. — New  York  Sun. 


Her  Choice  of  Prayers. 


A  mother  told  her  child,  a  boy  of  five 
years,  to  say  his  morning  prayer  to  her. 
Kneeling  before  her,  the  little  fellow 
asked : 

"Mother,  shall  I  say  my  prayer  or 
nurse's  prayer?" 

The  mother,  not  being  aware  that 
the  nurse  ever  said  any  morning  prayer, 
became  curious. 

"Say  nurse's,  dear,"  she  answered. 

Whereupon  the  little  fellow  began, 
solemnly: 

"Lord,  Oh,  Lord,  have  I  got  to  get 
up?" 
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The  Irrigator. 


Lively  Speaking  at  the  Irrigation 
Congress. 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress, 
Which  will  be  held  in  Sacramento,  Sep- 
tember 2-7  next,  promises  to  be  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  liveliest  debates  in 
recent  history.  The  management  baa 
practically  challenged  both  the  support- 
ers and  the  oppouents  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Administration  policies  with  ref- 
erence to  the  public  land  to  defend  their 
respective  positions  on  the  rostrum  here. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  national 
government  should  go  in  the  control  of 
the  public  lands  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  questions  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  Irrigation  Congress 
management  wants  these  discussed,  be- 
cause it  proposes  that  this  shall  be  a 
congress  of  real,  live,  up-to-date  issues. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  let- 
ters and  telegrams  have  been  sent  from 
the  headquarters  in  this  city  to  men 
who  are  especially  prominent,  and 
whose  participation  would  make  this  a 
debate  of  national  importance.  Gilford 
Pint-hot,  United  States  Forester,  has  re- 
sponded with  the  assertion  that  he  will 
come  prepared  to  debate  with  any  man, 
the  Government's  forest  policy.  Among 
others  who  have  l>een  invited  to  interest 
themselves,  either  by  participating  in 
person  or  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  issue 
is  properly  presented  here,  are  U.  S. 
Senator  Burkitt  of  Nebraska,  Governor 
Frantz  o!"<  Oklahoma,  Senator  Warren  of 
Wyoming,  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wis- 
consin, Senator  Spooner  of  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  and 
Murdo  Mat-Kenzue,  president  of  the 
American  Livestock  Association  of 
Colorado. 

Among  the  opponents  of  Administra- 
tion policies  who  have  been  addressed 
in  the  matter  are  U.  S.  Senator  Hey- 
burn  of  Idaho,  Governor  Brooks  of 
Wyoming,  Governor  Buchtel  of  Colo- 
rado, Congressman  Mondell  of  Wyo- 
ming, Congressman  Cushman  of  Wash- 
ington, Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming, 
Senator  Fulton  of  Oregon,  Senator  Pat- 
terson of  Colorado,  Senator  Carter  of 
Montana,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Wool  Growers' 
Association  of  Wyoming. 


Oregon  Will  Take  a  Leading  Part. 

Oregon's  delegation  to  the  National 
Irrigation  Congress  to  l)e  held  at  Sacra- 
mento, California,  September  2-7,  will 
probably  be  the  largest  and  most  thor- 
oughly representative  body  of  men  that 
ever  went  from  one  State  to  another  to 
participate  in  a  gathering  which  has  for 
its  purpose  a  more  extended  development 
of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  re- 
sources of  this  country. 

Governor  George  E.  Chamberlain  was 
made  president  of  the  Congress  at  the 
last  meeting  held  in  Boise,  Idaho,  and 
the  people  of  his  State  have  determined 
that  he  shall  have  a  delegation  to  the 
California  meeting  that  will  be  worthy 
of  Oregon. 

The  relations  between  Oregon  and 
California  are  probably  as  cordial  as 
those  which  exist  between  the  peoples 
of  any  two  States  in  the  Union.  The 
people  of  this  city  and  of  the  entire 
State  never  tire  of  expressing  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  assistance  received 
from  California  in  making  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  in  1905  a  great 
success. 

The  Oregon  Development  League,  a 
concrete  commercial  and  industrial 
State  organization,  composed  of  75  of 
the  commercial  bodies  of  the  State,  has 
especial  charge  of  the  representation  of 
Oregon  at  the  Sacramento  convention, 
and  from  the  number  of  delegates  who 
have  already  expressed  their  determina- 
tion to  be  present  it  is  now  assured  that 
Oregon  will  have  present  at  the  Cali- 


fornia meeting  as  great  a  showing  as 
she  made  at  Boise  last  year. 

The  Oregon  badge  will  combine  the 
effectiveness  of  both  the  beaver  and  the 
rose,  and  Oregonians  prefer  that  when 
any  pseudonym  be  used  relative  to 
their  State,  that  it  be  the  "Beaver 
State." 

Oregon's  interest  in  irrigation  is,  of 
course,  of  a  selfish  nature.  She  has 
more  money  available  for  irrigation 
through  Government  appropriation  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  is 
adding  many  thousands  of  acres  to  the 
area  of  her  irrigated  lands. 


The  Prizes  at  the  Irrigation  Display. 

Never  before  has  such  an  extensive 
list  of  costly  and  splendid  trophies  been 
offered  at  any  similar  event,  as  that 
hung  up  for  the  coming  Interstate  Expo- 
sition of  Irrigated  Land  Products  and 
Forest  Products  which  will  open  in  Sac- 
ramento September  2,  simultaneously 
with  the  Fifteenth  National  Irrigation 
Congress.  Twenty  magnificent  gold 
and  silver  vases,  cups  and  punch  howls 
of  massive  design  and  exquisite  work- 
manship comprise  the  list.  Each  one  is 
a  work  of  art.  These  are  the  gifts  of 
public-spirited  bodies  and  individuals  in 
California  desirous  of  promoting  the 
development  of  the  irrigation  and  for- 
estry movements.  The  actual  cost  of 
these  trophies  ranges  from  $250  to $1,200 
each.  They  are  offered  for  the  best  col- 
lective and  single  exhibits  respectively, 
entered  for  competition  in  the  Interstate 
display.  Each  of  these  valuable  prizes 
is  worthy  the  most  strenuous  effort  on 
the  part  of  prospective  exhibitors.  Those 
who  hear  away  the  splendid  awards  will 
he  richly  repaid  for  their  trouble  in  pre- 
paring exhibits.  In  addition  to  these 
magnificent  trophies  there  are  other 
prizes  intrinsically  as  valuable  as  the 
more  costly  in  the  list.  Three  bulls  of 
the  most  aristocratic  lineage  and  repre- 
senting the  finest  herds  of  their  respect- 
ive breeds  in  America,  are  among  the 
inducements  that  stimulate  enthusiasm 
among  producers  for  the  illustrative  dis- 
play. "California  Promotion  Boy," 
the  gift  of  the  California  Promotion 
Committee;  "  Irrigation  Glide,"  do- 
nated by  the  Glide  Estate,  Sacramento, 
and  "  Natoma  Irrigation,"  offered  by 
Charles  Silva,  of  Sacramento,  have  no 
superiors  in  their  several  classes  among 
the  registered  Holsteins,  Durhams  and 
Ilerefords  of  the  world.  Never  has  a 
finer  trio  of  prize  bulls  of  the  purest 
blood  l>een  grouped  in  such  connection 
in  the  history  of  American  agricultural 
displays.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
bulls  is  $2,500.  Nor  does  this  complete 
the  extraordinary  prize  list  of  the  Inter- 
state Exposition.  Many  thousands  of 
dollars  apportioned  in  sums  of  $100  and 
$50  each  are  offered  for  the  best  single 
and  individual  sample  displays.  A 
specimen  box  of  fruit,  a  single  sheaf  of 
cereal,  a  sample  of  forage,  or  a  sack  of 
tubers  may  win  for  its  owner  a  substan- 
tial sum  of  glittering  gold  coin  of  the 
realm.  These  are  extra  incentives  held 
out  to  exhibitors  interested  in  educating 
the  popular  mind  in  the  value  of  irriga- 
tion as  a  factor  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  arid  West. 


What  Will  Be  Seen  at  Sacramento. 

The  greatest  allegorical  sj>ectacle  ever 
attempted  in  this  country  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  Sacramento,  September  7, 
at  the  closing  of  the  Fifteenth  National 
Irrigation  Congress.  Twenty  gorgeous 
tloats,  expressly  designed  and  con- 
structed, will  form  the  centre  figure  of 
this  magnificent  pageant.  More  than 
1,000  figures  in  resplendent  costumes, 
the  richest  and  costliest  ever  seen  in 
California,  will  occupy  positions  on  the 
various  Hoats.  Nothing  more  beautiful 
or  striking  can  be  conceived  than  this 
ornate  panorama  of  dazzling  pictures; 
their  golden  traceries  scintillating  with 
thousands  of  electric  lights.  Each  Hoat 
will  Im'  drawn  by  four  sujM-rblv  capari- 
soned  steeds.    At   the   head  'of  each 


prancing  charger  will  Ik- a  richly  garbed 
postillion.  The  floats  will  he  escorted 
By  military,  civic,  and  fraternal  socie- 
ties in  uniform.  It  is  estimated  that 
upwards  of  10,000  men  will  be  in  line. 
Every  organization  in  Sacramento  and 
vicinity  will  participate. 

The  20  tloats  form  a  consecutive  alle- 
gorical history  of  the  evolution  of  irri- 
gation from  the  remotest  antiquity.  A 
gigantic  dragon,  hundreds  of  feet  in 
length  ami  of  ferocious  mien,  represent- 
ing the  traditional  genii  of  irrigation  in 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  China,  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  demonstration.  This 
monster  will  he  attended  by  hundreds 
of  prominent  Chinese  from  all  parts  of 
California,  arrayed  in  festal  costumes  of 
bright  silks  and  cloth  of  gold.  Under 
the  glare  of  a  deluge  of  living  fire,  the 
passing  of  this  Mongol  water  god  of 
unrecorded  antiquity  will  be  a  spectacle 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  birth  of  irrigation  in  Egypt  will 
be  represented  in  a  manner  befitting 
the  land  of  mystery  and  the  cradle  of 
the  race.  The  figures  on  the  Hoat  and 
the  escort  will  be  garbed  in  old  Egyptian 
raiment.  'The  First  Power  Irrigation' 
will  be  shown  by  a  float,  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  which  consists  of  a  gigantic 
bull's  head.  To  this  will  be  fastened 
thongs  and  crude  appliances  for  the  lift- 
ing of  water  from  primitive  receptacles. 
Irrigation  practices  in  vogue  among  the 
Aztecs,  Zunis,  and  other  ancient  races 
on  the  Western  continent  will  be  sym- 
bolized by  appropriate  allegorical  de- 
vices. 

' Bariy  California  of  Mission  Days' 
will  be  the  subject  of  another  splendid 
float,  showing  the  beginnings  of  civilized 
progress  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
Spanish  padres.  This  float  will  be  typi- 
cal of  the  subject,  and  will  be  adorned 
with  figures  of  Franciscan  friars  and 
escorted  by  Indians  and  Mexicans  in 
picturesque  native  costume.  A  magnif- 
icent representation  of  modern  'Califor- 
nia' will  consist  of  a  huge  float  superbly 
embellished  and  depicting  symbolically 
the  enterprise  and  activities  of  the 
GOlden  State  in  every  direction.  Native 
Daughters  will  have  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  illustration  of  the  idea.  A  series 
of  these  beautiful  tloats  will  depict  sub- 
jects lending  themselves  no  less  readily 
to  such  picturesque  treatment.  As  a 
whole  and  in  detail  this  gorgeous  sj)ec- 
tacle  will  surpass  in  brilliancy  and 
effectiveness  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
witnessed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  allegorical  pageant  will  draw  to 
Sacramento  thousands  of  visitors  from 
every  section  of  the  State  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Irrigation  Congress.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  fully  50,000 
strangers  in  California's  State  Capital 
for  the  joint  exercises  of  the  closing  of 
the  Congress  and  opening  of  the  State 
Fair  on  Saturday  evening,  September  7. 


Farmers'  National  Congress. 

The  .1007  session  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress  will  open  in  Okla- 
homa city,  October  it.  It  promises  to 
be  second  to  none  of  the  brilliant  gather- 
ings held  in  other  cities  in  previous 
years.  Oklahoma  City  is  a  place  of  rare 
interest.  It  is  a  lively  city,  with  up-to- 
date  institutions  —  buildings,  streets, 
hotels,  banks,  stores,  schools,  and 
churches  -where  was  wild  prairie  only 
IS  years  ago.  It  is  a  leading  city  of  the 
newest  State  in  the  Union.  In  addition 
to  its  own  attractions  to  the  sightseer,  it 
is  the  centre  of  great  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  Industries,  and  will  be  au 
instructive  place  to  visit  on  that  ac- 
count. Further  than  all  this,  the  people 
of  the  city  and  the  members  of  the  hoard 
of  agriculture  of  the  Territory  are  plan- 
ning to  show  marked  attention  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  make  the  approaching 
session  a  memorable  one.  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Congress  an  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  visit  the  State  Fair,  and 
the  management  intends  to  make  'Farm- 
ers' National  Congress  Day'  the  best 
day  of  the  whole  fair.  During  the  ses- 
sion an  afternoon  will  be  spent  at  Sun- 
nyside  Farm,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Ewers 
White,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Among  other  crops,  Mr.  White  is  one 
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of  the  largest  alfalfa  growers  in  the 
State.  This  afternoon  will  be  an  affair 
of  exceptional  interest,  and  will  be  a 
revelation  of  agricultural  possibilities, 
especially  to  the  farmers  from  the  older 
>tate^.  ill  showing  what  can  he  done  by 
one  man  in  a  few  years  on  an  Oklahoma 
farm.  The  hospitable  ( Iklahoma  people 
are  planning  a  Dumber  of  purely  recrea- 
tive entertainments,  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  session. 
The  meetings  of  the  Congress  will  l>e  of 
more  than  ordinary  value,  as  the  pro- 
gramme will  include  many  sjK-akers 
who  can  interest  and  instruct.  All  farm- 
ers who  can  do  so  should  plan  to  visit 
Oklahoma  City  for  a  week,  commencing 
October  17.  It  will  l>e  a  liberal  educ- 
tion, and  very  entertaining.  Full  in- 
formation as  to  details  can  lie  furnished 
by  Ceo.  M.  Whitaker,  secretory,  Mill 
Harvard  street,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Look  Out  for  Magazine  Frauds. 

The  public  is  warned  to  look  out  for 
men  and  women  working  in  various 
parts  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
claiming  to  be  authorized  agents  for  the 
Burr  Mcintosh  Monthly  of  New  York 
City  and  other  periodicals.  These  peo- 
ple are  ottering  all  sorts  of  inducements 
to  the  public  to  subscribe,  in  many 
cases  ottering  a  set  of  l>ooks,  the  value 
of  which  is  more  than  the  subscription 
price  of  the  magazine. 

Do  not  subscribe  to  any  magazine 
through  a  stranger  uidess  he  or  she  can 
show  written  authorization  from  the 
publisher.  In  case  our  readers  should 
run  across  any  of  these  frauds  they 
should  report  the  matter  to  the  police. 
The  names  of  J.  Fields  and  II.  C.  Burr 
are  used  by  two  of  the  frauds  who  are 
operating  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Imuax  Hemp.  —  An  enterprising 
young  farmer  of  (ialt,  who  has  l>een 
losing  some  calves  on  his  Dry  creek 
ranch  for  the  past  feu  seasons,  recently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mys- 
terious deaths  among  the  young  stock 
on  his  farm  were  caused  from  eating  a 
poisonous  weed  growing  on  the  place. 
Acting  upon  his  theory  he  forwarded 
specimens  of  the  weed  for  examination 
to  the  State  University,  and  received 
this  letter  in  reply:  "The  milkweed 
submitted  with  your  letter  of  August  t> 
is  the  Indian  hemp  (Apocynum  canna- 
hinum).  It  is  a  very  poisonous  plant, 
and  is  therefore  probably  responsible  for 
thedeathofyouryoungealves.  Stock  will 
not  ordinarily  eat  this  weed  if  there  is 
plenty  of  other  forage  to  be  had,  but  in 
case  it  grows  in  a  dry  pasture  or  corral 
it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  either  keep 
stock  away  from  it  or  to  completely 
eradicate  the  plant,  which  would  be 
difficult  in  case  it  occurs  over  any  con- 
siderable area." 
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Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers   want  the 


ci  earn  separator  that  skims  the  clean- 
est. It  means  more  profit — better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that's 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  of  any  other  I 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  "I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimmingis  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen— lust  a  trace 
of  tat.  I  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great- 
er than  one  thousandth  of  one  per  1 
cent." 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub- 
ulars are  different,  in  every  way,  from 
other  separators,  and  every  difference  I 
is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat- 
alog S-  131  and  valuable  free  book,  I 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III. 


A 

DC  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 

will  enable  you  to  get  the  greatest  results  from  your  cows. 
R  20th  CENTUBY  BABCOCK  TESTER  and  an  IDEAL 
MILK   SCALE  will  indicate  just  what  each  cow  is  doing,  and  inform 
you    what   returns  you  should    receive  from    the    creamery.  Some 
cows  are  profitable,  others  are  not.      Get  rid  of  the  poor 
ones  and  buy  good  ones.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES : 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sis.,  s.  p. 

107  First  St.,         123  N  Main  St.. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


The  Dairy. 


Value  of  a  Dairy  Cow. 

Prof.  T.  L.  Haecker  of  the  Minne- 
sota Experiment  Station  gives  Hoard's 
Dairyman  a  way  of  valuing  cows  on 
the  basis  of  butter  product  in  this  form: 

Mr.  B.  B.  Scripture  of  Mora,  Minn., 
one  of  our  prize  buttermakers  and  pro- 
moter of  dairying  in  general,  sends  me 
the  following  table  to  determine  the 
value  of  a  dairy  cow  by  comparing  the 
butter  that  she  will  produce  in  a  year 
with  the  cost  of  the  food  that  she  will 
consume  during  the  year,  valuing  butter 
at  25c.  per  pound: 


Value 
per  cow. 

Yield  of 
butter,  lb. 

Value  of 
butter. 

Cost  of 
feed. 

Profit 
per  yr. 

825 

100 

$26 

828 

30 

120 

30 

29 

Hi 

36 

140 

35 

30 

6 

40 

160 

40 

31 

9 

46 

180 

45 

32 

13 

60 

•200 

60 

33 

17 

66 

220 

66 

34 

21 

60 

240 

60 

35 

26 

66 

260 

65 

36 

29 

70 

280 

70 

37 

33 

75 

300 

75 

38 

37 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the 
cow  which  yields  140  lb.  of  butter  per 
year  at  a  profit,  over  cost  of  feed,  of  $5, 
is  valued  at  $35,  while  one  that  yields 
300  lb.  of  butteF  per  year,  at  a  profit  of 
$37,  is  valued  at  $75,  and  that  it  re- 
quires seven  of  the  $35  cows,  or  $245 
worth  of  cows,  to  earn  $35,  while  one 
$75  cow  will  earn  $37  profit. 

Mr.  Scripture  also  points  out  the  fact 
that  in  one  case  barn  room,  feed  and 
care  have  to  be  provided  for  seven  cows, 
while  in  the  other  case  only  one  cow  is 
fed  and  cared  for,  with  an  increased  net 
profit  of  $2,  and  advises  farmers  to 
weigh  each  cow's  milk  for  one  year  and 
have  it  tested  to  ascertain  to  which  class 
their  cows  belong. 

The  table  is  certainly  very  instruc- 
tive in  that  it  shows  the  importance  of 
having  cows  that  are  large  producers; 
but,  if  seven  cows  consuming  $210  worth 
of  feed  and  earning  only  a  net  profit  of 
$35,  are  worth  $245,  then  the  one  cow 
that  consumes  only  $38  worth  of  feed 
and  earns  a  profit  of  $37,  is  worth  $419, 
not  taking  into  account  the  saving  of 
labor  and  progeny.  That  is,  she  is 
worth  as  much  more  as  the  seven  $35 


cows,  as  the  value  of  the  feed  that  is 
saved  and  the  excess  that  she  earns  in 
butter. 


Oregon  Figures  on  Alfalfa  Values. 

As  outlined  by  the  Pacific  Dairy  Re- 
view, a  profit  of  $27.51  an  acre  for  pas- 
turage on  alfalfa  for  three  mouths  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  possibility  by  an 
experiment  on  the  college  farm  at  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon.  There  will  remain  yet 
during  the  season  three  or  four  months 
more  of  pasturage  on  the  same  alfalfa 
field,  and  Dr.  Withycombe,  who  is 
directing  the  experiment,  is  confident 
that  more  than  $50  an  acre  will  be  real- 
ized from  pasturage  of  the  field  during 
the  summer.  The  showing  is  consid- 
ered to  be  of  great  value  in  that  it  is 
believed  an  almost  equally  favorable 
demonstration  can  be  made  on  clover, 
rape,  or  vetch.  The  results  are  of  strik- 
ing value  in  illustrating  the  possibilities 
of  western  Oregon  in  the  field,  as  the 
profit  to  be  gained  by  the  plan  is  more 
per  acre  than  lands  on  which  it  can  be 
done  sometimes  sell  for. 

In  the  experiment  hogs  were  used. 
Thirty-two  of  the  animals  w  ere  put  on  a 
two-acre  field  of  alfalfa  April  I.  All 
but  five  of  the  pigs  were  picked  up  in 
the  open  market,  and  were  of  ordinary 
grade  and  breeding.  Up  to  July  1  they 
had  made  a  net  gain  of  1 ,030  pounds. 
Besides  alfalfa,  they  had  consumed  dur- 
ing the  three  mouths'  period  11,K50 
pounds  of  skim  milk  and  1,420  pounds 
of  chopped  wheat.  For  the  skim  milk, 
which  was  produced  on  the  college  farm, 
25  cents  per  100  pounds  was  allowed, 
aggregating  $20.02.  For  the  chopped 
wheat,  also  grown  on  the  farm,  lj  cents 
per  pound  was  allowed,  aggregating 
$21.30,  making  the  total  cost  of  food, 
aside  from  alfalfa  pasturage,  $50.02. 
At  6£  cents  live  weight,  the  present 
market  price  of  hogs,  the  value  of  the 
increase  in  weight  is  $105.05,  leaving  a 
net  balance  for  the  alfalfa  pasturage  of 
$55.03,  or  $27.51  per  acre. 

Meantime  the  large  profit  obtained 
from  the  alfalfa  pasturage,  together  with 
that  yet  to  be  realized  during  the  next 
four  months  in  which  the  pigs  will 
remain  on  the  field,  is  not  the  Only  profit 
in  the  demonstration.  In  addition,  the 
skim  milk  produced  on  the  farm  went 
at  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  did  not 
have  to  be  hauled  off  the  premises.  The 
wheat  the  pigs  consumed  brought  90 
cents  a  bushel,  instead  of  the  50  cents 
that  has  been  the  market  price  until 
recently. 

Above  and  beyond  all,  however,  is  the 
process  of  restoration  of  the  land  to  its 
original  fertility  by  the  growing  of  legu- 
minous crops  and  the  presence  of  live- 
stock on  the  field  with  its  fertilizing 
influence.  The  alfalfa  field  has  never 
had  a  pound  of  commercial  fertilizer  on 
it,  is  ordinary  wheat  ground  on  the  up- 
land, and  has  been  subjected  to  no  treat- 
ment that  is  not  easily  possible  on  any 
western  Oregon  farm. 


The  Great  National  Dairy  Show. 

The  livestock  premium  list  for  the 
second  National  Dairy  Show,  which 
will  be  held  October  10  to  10,  1007,  at 
the  Amphitheatre,  Union  Stockyards, 
Chicago,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
There  is  over  $7,000  to  be  distributed, 
in  cash  prizes,  besides  medals,  cups,  and 
diplomas. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  offers  one 
of  the  best  places  in  the  world  for  ex- 
hibiting dairy  stock,  and  breeders  who 
are  anxious  to  make  known  the  merits 
of  their  herds  should  not  fail  to  be  pres- 
ent. No  State  Fair  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity for  meeting  breeders,  dairymen, 
and  purchasers  of  dairy  cattle  that  is 
offered  by  the  second  National  Dairy 
Show.  It  is  a  place  where  practical, 
up-to-date  dairymen  gather  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  study  modern 
methods  of  dairying,  and  to  select  cattle  | 


for  the  improvement  of  their  herds. 
Those  who  exhibited  at  the  first  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  could  not  begin  to 
supply  their  customers  with  cattle. 
This  year  the  show  will  be  much  larger 
and  better,  and  greater  opportunity  will 
be  given  to  breeders  for  making  known 
the  merits  of  their  cattle,  and  to  meet 
men  who  are  anxious  to  purchase  a 
high  grade  of  stock. 

Men  who  want  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  best  purchasers  of  the  country  can- 
not afford  to  let  this  show  go  by  with- 
out making  a  good  exhibit.  There  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  disposing  of  cat- 
tle at  public  sale,  for  there  will  be  held 
on  October  14,  15,  10  and  17,  auction 
sales  of  registered  cattle.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  dairy  cattle  has  there 
been  offered  a  better  or  more  prominent 
way  of  bringing  pure-bred  stock  before 
the  American  farmer  and  dairyman. 

For  further  particulars  and  premium 
list  write  to  Mr.  E.  Sudendorf,  room 
307,  154  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Protecting  Cows  From  Flies. 

The  subject  of  preventing  cows  from 
annoyance  by  flies  is  discussed  as  fol- 
lows by  the  Canadian  Dairyman: 

We  have  tried  various  preparations 
for  protecting  our  cows  from  flies,  but 
the  one  we  are  now  usiug  is  giving  us 
better  satisfaction  than  any  other.  The 
preparation  referred  to  is  a  mixture  of 
ten  pounds  of  lard  and  one  pound  of 
pine  tar.  Our  reasons  for  preferring 
this  mixture  are:  (1)  that  it  is  not  at  all 
offensive  to  persons;  (2)  that  it  does  not 
give  the  hair  of  the  animals  an  unpleas- 
ant appearance;  (3)  that  it  is  very  effect- 
ive in  keeping  flies  away,  and  (4)  that 
it  lasts  as  well  as  any  other  preparation 
we  have  tried,  and  much  better  than 
most  preparations  advertised.  This  mix- 
ture is  prepared  by  pouring  the  pine  tar 
into  the  lard  and  stirring  thoroughly 
until  a  uniform  mixture  results.  It  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  soft  brush  or  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  if  weather  is 
not  too  unfavorable  will  last  for  a  week; 
in  the  very  worst  weather  it  will  last 
two  or  three  days.  We  consider  it 
highly  profitable  to  use  some  prepara- 
tion for  the  protection  of  our  cattle  in 
fly  time.  Where,  for  any  reason,  we 
failed  to  apply  some  preparation  the 
cattle  immediately  went  down  in  milk. 
This,  of  course,  applies  particularly 
where  cattle  are  on  pasture,  and  where 
they  are  so  tormented  as  toget  insufficient 
food.  Where  cattle  are  stabled  and  so 
get  sufficient  food  in  spite  of  tormenting 
flies,  the  effect  is  not  so  apparent. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  a.  van  disk  naillen,  Pres't 
Assaying  ofOr*s,  825;  Kulilon  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  Hli>  lilowptpe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Send  for  circular. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dea.ers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

pApcp  Klake,  Mollitt  &  Towne,  I  .os  Angeles 
rnrEIX   make,  McPall  A  Co.,  Portland, Oregon 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  AND  DURHAMS, 
fired  especially  for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Wm.  Nilt-s  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporteis.  Established  187H. 

FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Korky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  A  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle  liest 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SAJOJS— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stock  ton. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,     al.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  H  ogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Wm. 
Niles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


HOLSXEI1MS 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  Heifers  due  to 
freshen  the  first  time  In  January  and  February. 
Their  breeding  Is  of  the  finest.  We  would  like  to 
furnish  some  enterprising  breeder  with  a  grand 
foundation  herd.   Prices  reasonable. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Riverside  Ranch.         Rough  and  Ready  Island. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Phone  Suburban  91. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Our  birds  are  larger  than  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  lay  better  than  Leghorns,  which  means  a 
gn  at  deal  to  the  farmer.  We  have  25  Trios  at 
$7.50  that  will  give  you  a  start  of  the  right  kind— 
a  paying  one.  Write  for  Prize  Record  and  Price 
of  Eggs. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 

FORSALE 

Twenty-Six  Registered  and  High  Grade  Jersey 

Cows  and  a  Registered  Jersey  Bull. 
GEO.  H.  H0PPIN,     -    Yolo,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  8p»tdj,  ud  Poltlfr  Cora 
Thesafest.  Rent  BI.bTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  llnamrnis  fur  mild  or  severe  action. 
KiMiioves  all  Humh"s  »r  RlpiHahea  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  sUI'KKSKOKS  ALI.CAUTERV 
OK  KIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
livery  bottle  sold  Is  warrinred  to  (five  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  char-pen  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THK  LAWRKXCE-WII.I.IAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 
Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CM. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


BEST   FILL.  ON 

Feoplewho  are  sick  with  dyspepsia,  headache 
aud  biliousness^iaviug  yell'owci  implex  ion  and 
pimples,  do  not  wmi  t  to  experiment,  hut  nanla 
medicine  that  has  had  t he  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  ucnn's 
improved  LIVEB  PILLS.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healtbv.  25ets.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail 
Write  br.  Bosanko  Co.,  Philada.,  Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLY  ONE  FOR/  A.  DOSE 


The  Farm  Mechanic. 

Agricultural  Uses  of  Cement. 

With  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  portland  cement  industry  during 
the  past  15  years,  conies  the  most  ideal 
building  material  ever  produced.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  the  "Cement  Age." 

The  price  of  lumber  is  advancing  to 
almost  prohibitive  figures;  it  is,  there- 
fore, natural  that  a  substitute  material 
with  the  advantage  of  modern  cost, 
durability,  and  beauty  should  be  devel- 
oped and  looked  upon  w  ith  favor. 

Today  cement  can  l>e  successfully  used 
on  the  farm  in  the  place  of  wood  in  the 
construction  of  floors,  troughs,  gutters, 
ditches,  dams,  walks,  posts,  building 
blocks,  et  cetera. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Bainer,  of  the  chair  of 
farm  mechanics,  at  the  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  makes  the  following 
valuable  suggestions: 

Cement. — Use  nothing  but  the  l>est 
cement  that  can  be  obtained.  It  should 
be  in  a  fine,  powdery  condition  and 
contain  no  lumps.  Cement  should  be 
stored  in  a  dry  place,  as  dampness  is  an 
element  of  great  danger. 

Sand. — The  sand  used  should  be 
clean,  sharp,  and  not  too  fine.  It  should 
1m;  free  from  loam  or  clay,  as  these  will 
tend  to  destroy  the  adhesive  quality  and 
to  retard  the  setting  of  the  cement. 
Clay  mixed  with  the  sand  may  lie 
removed  by  washing. 

By  sharp  sand  we  mean  that  the 
edges  of  the  grains  must  lie  sharp  and 
not  round  or  worn  off,  as  will  be  the 
case  with  sand  found  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream.  Coarse  sand  is  better  than  fine 
Band.  Fine  sand,  even  if  clean,  makes 
a  poorer  mortar  and  concrete  and  re- 
quires more  cement  to  thoroughly  coat 
the  grains.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
grains  should  measure  from  to  '/hi 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Some  line  saud 
is  necessary  to  help  till  the  spaces  be- 
tween  the  larger  grains,  thus  saving 
cement. 

Watkk. — The  water  used  should  be 
clean  and  free  from  acids  or  alkalies. 
For  making  the  best  concrete,  add  just 
enough  water  so  that  when  all  concrete 
is  iu  the  form  and  is  well  tamped, 
moisture  will  show  on  the  surface.  The 
tamping  is  a  very  important  operation 


and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  dependent 
upon  how  well  this  is  done.  Unless 
this  is  thoroughly  accomplished  the 
concrete  i-  likely  to  be  honeycombed 
and  imperfect,  especially  near  the  forms. 

PROPORTIONS. — For  ordinary  farm 
construction,  as  the  making  of  floors, 
walls,  walks,  gutters,  etc.,  the  following 
proportion  is  to  be  recommended:  One 
part  cement,  2J  parts  clean  loose  sand, 
and  .r>  parts  of  loose  gravel  or  broken 
stone.  For  floors  this  should  be  tamped 
in  to  a  depth  of  from  f>  to  8  in.  This 
should  be  finished  w  ith  a  surface  coat 
1  to  li  in.  in  thickness,  composed  of  1 
part  cement  and  U  to  2  parts  clean, 
coarse  sand,  mixed.  Nearly  all  con- 
structions which  come  in  contact  with 
w  ater  should  be  covered  with  a  mortar 
at  least  as  rich  as  the  proportion  last 
named.  For  engine  foundations,  1  part 
cement,  '1  parts  sand,  and  4  parts  broken 
stone  is  best. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  material 
necessary  for  a  certain  construction,  do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
a  mixture  of  1  barrel  of  cement,  '1\  bar- 
rels of  loose  sand,  and  5  barrels  of  gravel 
or  broken  stone  will  make  8j  barrels  of 
concrete.  The  sand  will  till  the  voids 
between  the  gravel  or  broken  stone  and 
the  cement  tills  the  voids  between  the 
grain-  of  sand.  The  total  amount  of 
concrete  will  be  but  slightly  more  than 
the  amount  of  gravel  or  broken  -tone 
used. 

To  make  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete 
of  the  following  proportions — 1  part 
cement,  2a  parts  sand,  and  5  parts 
gravel — requires  about  \\  barrels  of 
cement  (.r>  sacks),  barrels  of  sand,  and 
6i  barrels  of  gravel. 

MIXING. — Be  very  careful  in  measur- 
ing the  proportions.  Mix  the  concrete 
as  near  the  place  it  is  to  lie  used  as  pos- 
sible. Use  as  soon  as  mixed.  Do  not 
mix  too  much  at  once. 

Measure  the  sand  first,  and  spread  it 
in  an  even  layer  in  a  mixing  box,  place 
the  cement  on  top  and  turn  it  with  a 
shovel  at  least  three  times.  Then  add 
the  broken  stone  or  gravel  which  has 
previously  been  wet,  and  turn  the  whole 
at  least  three  times.  Begin  to  add  the 
water  on  the  second  turning,  not  too 
much  at  once.  A  sprinkling  pot  is  bet- 
ter than  a  hose  for  adding  the  water,  as 
it  does  not  wash  away  the  cement. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  raised  that 
concrete  floors  and  walls  are  too  smooth 
and  become  slippery  when  wet.  This 
fault  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
finishing  surface  was  completed  with  a 
steel  smoothing  trowel  instead  of  a  wood 
trowel,  or  smoothing  board,  which 
would  have  left  the  surface  rough.  This 
fault  is  also  overcome  in  a  great  measure 
by  dividing  the  wearing  surface  into 
small  squares,  about  four  inches  on  each 
side,  by  means  of  triangular  grooves 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  This 
not  only  makes  a  neat  appearance,  but 
furnishes  a  good  foothold  for  stock. 


Increased  Cost  of  Farm  Implements. 

An  editorial  reference  to  this  subject 
in  our  last  issue  may  be  more  fully  un- 
derstood if  the  following  statement  pre- 
pared from  a  manufacturers'  point  of 
view  is  carefully  considered: 

Dealers  in  agricultural  implements, 
farm  wagons,  manure  spreaders,  and 
other  kindred  lines,  will  soon  be  called 
upon  to  inform  their  customers  of  an 
advauce  in  price.  In  fact,  many  manu- 
facturers have  already  made  an  advance, 
and  the  consumer  may  as  well  prepare 
for  it,  as  it  is  inevitable. 

Implement  manufacturers  have  pur- 
chased for  their  work  over  100,000  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  bars  and  shapes.  The 
price  paid  for  next  year's  deliveries  is 
about  10  </t  higher  than  the  contracts 
that  were  made  a  year  ago.  Pig  iron, 
cold  rolled  shafting,  bolts,  nuts,  wash- 
ers, screws,  and  in  fact,  almost  every 
item  going  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
implement  line  have  advanced  from  10 
to  15  fo  for  1908  deliveries.  Lumber, 
particularly  oak  and  hickory,  have  ad- 
vanced steadily  in  price  for  the  past  few 
years.  The  average  advance  for  1908 
over  1907  will  not  lie  far  from  $10  per 
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tajre  over  other  drills,  the  fact  that  it 
I  kernel  it  sows  would  make  it  a  prof- 
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itable  machine  for  the  farmer  to  own.  It's  a  "bird  starver."  But 
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The  Monitor  Drill 


is  an  improvement  all  over-it's  a  seed-saver,  and 
the  farmer  oucht  to  investigate  it  thoroughly  before  he 
buys.    Its  Improved  Force  Feed  has  the  createst  ranee 
of  any  feed  device  in  existence.   The  Monitor  Drill  suc- 
cessfully and  accurately  sows  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
rice,  flax,  alfalfa,  and  with  special  attachments  it  is  quickly 
equipped  to  sow  ail  sorts  of  grass  seed.  You'll  want  to 
know  about  its  good  features,  all  fully  described  in  Cata- 
log No.  55.   Write  for  it  today-it's  free. 

MONITOR  DRILL  COMPANY, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  .Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  ,v  t  ( i..  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  CaL. 


thousand  feet.  Wagon  rime  and  spokes 
have  advanced  for  19iis  from  10  to  20 
j»er  cent. 

Manufacturers  in  general  feel  that  they 
are  entitled  to  better  prices;  in  fact,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  to 
continue  selling  their  product  at  any- 
thing like  the  present  prices.  Imple- 
ments have  not  kept  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance in  raw  materials.  The  high 
prices  of  raw  material,  and  the  low 
prices  that  implements  have  been  sold 
for,  have  put  the  manufacturer  where 
he  has  not  enjoyed  any  part  of  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  country.  The  raw 
material  man  and  the  consumer  have 
reaped  the  full  benefit. 

The  farmer  has  enjoyed  the  highest 
figure  he  has  ever  secured  for  his  stock 
in  trade.  In  these  times  of  prosperity 
when  all  of  the  farm  products  are  selling 
at  high  prices,  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
the  farmer  should  have  up  to  date 
machinery,  so  he  may  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  to  a  minimum,  and  raise 
the  largest  crop  possible.  The  farmer 
who  buys  an  implement  in  the  latter 
part  of  1907  and  during  190S  at  an  ad- 
vance of  from  10  to  lo;.'<  may  rest 
assured  that  the  advance  is  legitimate. 

There  appears  to  lie  no  prospects  of 
any  slump  in  the  market  on  raw  mate- 
rials. The  situation  is  rather  peculiar 
along  this  line.  The  great  production 
has  made  it  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  buy  his  raw  material  from 
six  months  to  a  year  in  advance,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  sure  to  have  them 
at  the  time  they  are  required.  There- 
fore, the  manufacturer  has  been  obliged 
to  place  his  orders  for  190K  consump- 
tion, and  having  bought  it  has  put  the 
matter  in  position  where  it  look-  a-  it 
the  advance  in  price  must  hold  for  at 
least  18  months,  and  when  considering 
everything  it  is  nothing  but  justice  that 
the  farmer  should  pay  the  slight  ad- 
vance which  he  is  asked  to  pay,  as  the 
prices  of  implements  are  only  slightly 
above  the  prices  asked  when  corn  was 
selling  from  26  to  :J0  cents  ]>er  bushel. 


Another  Pear  Blight  Remedy. 

An  announcement  of  a  new  pea  r  blight 
remedy,  put  forth  in  a  form  to  attract 
attention,  is  now  appearing  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns.  Interesting  informa- 
tion about  it  is  given  in  the  following 
article  in  the  VacaviUe  Reporter,  where 
the  parties  named  are  well  known  citi- 
zens : 

A  company  was  incorporated  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  to  manufacture  and 
place  on  the  market  the  remedy  for  pear 
blight  invented  and  used  by  Fred  M . 
Buck  on  his  ranch  near  VacaviUe.  The 
title  of  the  company  is  the  Pear  Blight 
Remedy  Company,  and  the  capital  stock 
has  been  placed  at  110,000.  The  first 
board  of  directors  is  composed  of  V.  M. 
Buck  and  I.  Blum  of  VacaviUe,  Dr. 
Lengfeldt,  Max  Blum  and  Mr.  Dietzof 
San  Francisco.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Fred  M.  Buck;  vice-president!  Dr. 
Lengfeldt;  secretary  and  treasurer,  i. 
Blum.  The  principal  place  of  business 
and  factory  will  be  in  San  Francis  o. 
The  preparation  has  been  patented  by 
Mr.  Buck  and  has  l>een  in  use  on  his 


place  for  the  past  three  years  with  such 
SUCCeaS  that  he  and  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  company  have  no  doubt  of 
its  efficiency.  The  remedy  is  applied  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees  and  causes  the 
death  of  the  blight.  In  no  case  coming 
under  Mr.  Buck's  observation  has  it 
failed  to  stop  the  grow  th  and  spread  of 

the  disease. 


A  Good  Combination. 

The  Southern  California  Acclimatiz- 
ing Association  of  Santa  Barbara  has 
done  a  good  work  for  years  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  but  has  now  become 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Califor- 
nia, and  officers  were  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  V.  I'rancheschi,  president; 
P.  Riedel,  general  manager;  Mrs.  A. 
RIedel,  secretary;  J.  T.  Johnson  and 
E.  C.  Tallant,  directors,  The  incorpo- 
ration is  to  advance  the  business  cir- 
ried  on  resj>ectively  by  Dr.  Frames  hi 
in  Santa  Barbara,  and  by  V.  Reidel  iu 
Montecito,  consisting  of  introducing 
new  plant-  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
will  be  continued  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
win  also  undertake  contracting  and  land- 
scape work,  and  raising  and  growing 
all  sort-  Of  plants  and  Mowers. 


How  Michigan  Celery  Is  Sold. 

Michigan  methods  may  interest  Cali- 
fornia growers,  who  are  operating  under 
an  association  and  shipping  to  their 
chosen  agents  iu  Chicago.  Most  of  the 
celery  is  averaging  about  50c.  a  box. 
Some  of  the  very  early  celery  brought 
as  high  as  Toe.  a  box,  while  some  boxes 
containing  exceptionally  small  stalks 
only  brought  10c.  a  box.  This  price 
would  have  been  above  the  average  at 
this  time  last  year;  but  considering  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  fact  that 
very  little  celery  has  been  shipped  as 
yet,  this  being  practically  the  first  of  the 
crop,  farmers  expected  higher  prices. 

Most  of  the  growers  are  still  shipping 
in  the  old-size  Itox,  lid  in.  long  by  12  in. 
wide  and  about  I  in.  deep.  The  new 
boxes,  which  are  much  larger,  w  ill  soon 
be  put  into  use. 

At  the  present  time  tin-  growers  are 
packing  about  four  dozen  stalks  to  the 
box.  Usually  about  this  time  they  can 
pack  only  about  40  stalks  to  the  box. 
The  late  -pring  has  delayed  the  growth 
of  the  celery  considerably,  and  although 
the  warm  w  eather  during  the  past  two 
months  has  made  the  stalks  shoot  up 
rapidly,  it  could  not  compensate  for  the 
late  beginning.  Some  of  the  growers, 
who  an-  working  on  poor  or  worn-out 
land,  are  forced  to  pack  five  dozen  stalks 
to  the  box.  This  grade  of  celery  brings 
a  much  lower  price  than  the  large- 
stalked  variety. 


ROOFING  RE-MADE 

**f»  Par  CfcflliarA  —  We  will  guarantee  to  pui 
tJW  rOI  dl|UatOa  any  0id  ieaky,  worn  oat, 
runty,  tin.  Iron,  Bteel,  paper  or  felt  roof  tn  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  ii  in  perfect  condition  for  So 


per  square  per  year. 

Tho  Perfect  Roof  Preserver,  max«i  old, 
I  new  i<atii  faction  (uarantood 
•<|.  "   i  fro*  roofing  book 

It       Writs  fur    It  today. 

the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  32  Elyna,  Ohta. 
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oil! 


Makes  harness  proof  against  heat 
and  moisture.  Gives  a  glossy  black 
finish.  Prevents  rot.  Imparts  plia- 
bility, strength  and  durability  to 
leather.  Saves  bills  and  mishaps. 
Keeps  a  new  harness  looking  new 
and  makts  an  old  harness  look  like 
new.  Contains  nothing  rough  to  cut 
and  chafe.   For  axle  troubles  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Better  and  more  economical  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lasting, reliable  satisfactory.  High- 
est Award  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. Sold  everywhere — all  sizes. 

MADE  BT 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

 Incorporoted 


Cereal  Crops. 


Fertilizer  for  Wheat. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East  farmers  are 
giving  up  wheat  growing.  Many  of 
them  think  it  is  useless  to  try  and  com- 
pete with  the  newer  and  richer  soils  of 
the  West.  Many  argue  that  wheat 
growing  is  profitable  only  on  new  and 
rich  soil.  Mr.  ( '.  II.  McKenzie  of  West- 
field,  New  Brunswick,  undertook  to  see 
if  by  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  on 
poor  soil  he  could  not  compete  with 
Western  grain  fields. 

He  selected  a  piece  of  dark  loam, 
slightly  gravelly  soil  which  had  had  no 
fertilizer  for  ten  years.  It  had  been  in 
grass,  and  farmers  can  readily  under- 
stand its  poor  condition  for  grain.  In 
order  to  test  the  soil,  Mr.  McKenzie 
used  nothing  on  one  part  of  the  field. 
On  another  part  he  used  Thomas  Phos- 
phate to  supply  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrate  of  soda  to  supply  nitrogen.  <  )n 
another  part  he  used  the  phosphate  and 
the  nitrate  and  in  addition,  muriate  of 
potash.  The  object  of  this  was  to  see 
which  element  was  the  key  to  a  wheat 
crop  on  that  soil. 

Potash  gave  the  yield.  The  answer 
was  clear,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Yield  Increase 
Plot.  of  grain     over  no 

per  acre,  fertilizer. 

l.  No  fertilizer   10  bu. 

ii  (600  lb. Thomas  phosphate.  1  , 
2-l  180  lb.  nitrate  of  soda.      j  25  bu-  llJ 

j  600  lb.  Thomas  phosphate ) 
3  .    180  lb.  nitrate  of  soda  •  10  bu.        30  bu. 

( 120  lb.  muriate  of  potash  I 

The  natural  soil  gave  only  10  bushels. 
The  phosphate  and  the  nitrate  brought 
the  yield  to  25  bushels,  but  when  the 
potash  was  added  there  was  an  increased 
yield  of  16  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  increase  was  directly  due 
to  the  potash,  and  when  we  compare  the 
cost  of  the  potash  with  the  price  received 
for  1(>  bushels  of  wheat  we  see  that  few 
other  farm  investments  could  have  paid 
so  well.  Consider  the  price  of  wheat 
and  straw  on  an  Eastern  farm  and  it  is 
plain  that  no  Western  wheat  field  can 
compare  acre  for  acre  with  such  a  yield 
as  lit  bushels.  The  main  reason  why 
some  Eastern  farmers  say  that  wheal 
will  not  pay  is  because  they  use  the 
wrong  kind  of  fertilizer.  They  use  a 
smell  of  nitrogen,  a  peck  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  a  pinch  of  potash.  No  wonder 
their  yield  is  poor.  Mr.  McKenzie's  ex- 
periment shows  why.  The  wheat  crop 
demands  potash.  If  the  soil  will  not 
supply  it  the  fertilizer  must  do  so. 

[The  foregoing  is  very  interesting.  The 
discussion  would  have  been  more  com- 
prehensive if  experiments  had  included 
superphosphate.  This  is  now  available 
at  reasonable  rates  in  this  State,  and  wr 
may  have  ere  long  some  records  of  expe- 
rience with  its  use. — Ed.] 


POSITION  as  foreman  or  superintendent 
wanted  by  thoroughly  reliable,  experienced  01- 
chardlet  and  farmer;  married;  small  family; 
aged  34;  advertiser  is  sober  and  energetic;  can 
keep  books  and  furnish  good  Santa  Clara  refer- 
ences; 15  years  experience.  Apply  Bos  35,  this 
office. 


The  Vineyard. 


The  Grape  Crop. 


"  Emit  is  bringing  very  high  prices 
in  the  East,"  said  Alden  Anderson  of 
the  California  Eruit  Distributors  to  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  in  reply  to  the  report 
that  it  is  feared  the  scarcity  of  fruit  in 
the  home  market  will  leave  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  for  the  members  of  the 
Irrigation  Congress  when  it  meets  in 
this  city.  "  All  the  varieties  are  grow- 
ing scarce,  so  that  we  are  just  cleaning 
up  on  pears,  plums,  and  prunes,  and  the 
later  peaches  are  not  yet  in  the  market. 

"(irapes  are  coming  in  finely.  The 
varieties  going  forward  most  plentifully 
are  the  Malagas.  There  will  be  a  few- 
Tokays  in  by  the  time  the  Irrigation 
Congress  comes;  in  fact,  quite  a  few  are 
going  forward  now,  but  they  are  not  at 
their  best. 

"There  will  be  a  number  of  carloads 
of  fruit  sent  in  here  from  different  places 
for  the  use  of  the  delegates.  One  car  of 
Malagas  and  one  car  of  Muscats  will 
come  here  from  Fresno.  They  seem  to 
be  of  fine  quality  and  will  be  much 
appreciated.  Fresno  is  attaining  a 
national  reputation  for  Malaga  grapes 
shipped  in  the  fresh  state,  and  I  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
will  entirely  supplant  the  imported 
.Malaga  grapes  that  are  shipped  to  this 
country  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
barrels,  packed  in  cork  dust. 

"The  telegraph  operators'  strike  is 
not  doing  us  any  material  damage.  The 
greatest  trouble  is  that  it  impedes  our 
business,  and  it  takes  a  day  or  two  to 
get  telegrams.  But  thus  far  it  has 
caused  us  no  financial  loss.  If  we  have 
no  backset,  the  crop  will  be  2,600  to 
l',700  carloads  shipped  in  a  fresh  state 
this  year  and  should  bring  $2,500,000 
back  to  the  growers." 


The  Gas  Engine. 

The  passing  of  the  horse,  the  mule, 
the  ox,  as  indispensable  factors  in  the 
operations  of  modern  farming  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  exhibit  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  at  the  Ex- 
position now  in  progress  here.  Here  is 
shown  a  great  variety  of  motors,  sta- 
tionary and  portable,  by  which  great 
labor-saving  machines  are  operated,  and 
for  performing  many  functions  of  the 
horse,  barn,  and  field  that  have  always 
been  associated  with  toil  and  drudgery 
for  both  man  and  beast.  By  pressing  a 
button  or  turning  a  valve,  the  up-to- 
date  farmer  can  plow  his  land,  harrow 
it,  sow  his  seed,  cultivate,  harvest,  and 
thresh  his  crops,  saw  wood  for  his 
kitchen,  pump  water  for  domestic  or 
irrigation  purposes,  cut  ensilage,  shell 
and  grind  corn,  separate  cream,  churn 
butter,  light  his  buildings  by  electricity, 
and  do  scores  of  other  things  that,  while 
saving  labor  and  money,  make  life 
pleasanter  for  himself  and  his  house- 
hold. Power  is  now  so  easily  and  inex- 
pensively applied  that  the  demand  for 
farm  motors  is  as  important  as  that  for 
the  machinery  equipment.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  "will  a  gasoline  motor  meet 
my  needs,"  but  "which  will  best  suit 
my  purpose  ?" 

There  is  no  danger  connected  with 
these  motors  in  themselves.  The  fuel 
is  ordinary  stove  gasoline,  which  only 
becomes  dangerous  when  used  in  an 
enclosed  room  where  there  is  an  open 
light  flame.  It  is  never  necessary  to 
use  a  flame  about  a  Harvester  Com- 
pany's motor,  as  ignition  is  produced  by 
an  electric  spark.  The  gasoline  supply 
should  be  stored  in  a  tank  out  of  doors, 
in  which  case  every  element  of  danger 
is  removed.  In  use  the  motor  emits  no 
smoke,  scatters  no  sparks.  The  techni- 
cal knowledge  required  to  operate  the 
motor  can  be  very  quickly  acquired  by 
any  man  or  intelligent  boy.  In  case 
of  breakage,  any  part  can  be  promptly 
supplied  by  the  nearest  dealer.  In  con- 
struction the  motor  is  simplicity  itself. 


More  Grain,  Less  Chaff 

will  result  if  you  use  a  fer- 
tilizer that  contains  plenty  of 

Potash 


It  is  the  plant-food  without  which 
good  grain  cannot  be  grown. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Books 
on  Farming 

These  books  are  written  by 
practical  experts,  and  contain 
suggestions  that  will  be  helpful 
to  the  man  who  is  trying  to  get 
the  best  out  of  his  farm. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Building.  Chicago 
Candler  Building.  Atlanta.  Oa. 

Address  office  nearest  you. 


MEYER,  WILSON  6  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PFAR.RI  IfiHT  We  can  CURE IT 

■■Inlll      UkllJll  Our    Work    has  Extended 


Over  a  Period  ol  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  E.  i.  WICKS0N, 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
Vegetable  Growing  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Peppers 

Beans 

Potatoes 

Beets 

Radishes 

Cabbage  Family 

Rhubarb 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Spinach 

Celery 

Squashes 

Chicory 

Tomato 

Corn 

Turnip 

Cucumber 

Vegetable  Sundries 

Egg  Plant 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Lettuce 

Drying 

Melons 

Seed  Sowing  In  California 

Onion  Family 

Garden  Protection 

Peas 

Weeds  in  California 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regufar  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


Ranch,  southwest  of  Napa;  306  acres,  all  good 
soli  and  all  under  cultivation ;  close  to  school, 
railroad  station  and  boat  landing;  plenty  of 
running  water  and  good  well ;  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ;  abundance  of  firewood.  First-class  dairy 
or  stock  ranch — unexcelled  for  grapes.  Free 
mail  delivery  daily.  For  particulars  address 
GEO.  E.  DUHIG,  Napa,  Cal. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCHES  AT 
OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  I'  UKSNO,  AND  SANTA  CRUZ 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers  ;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
'20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  500 
average  dally  attendance  ;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual instruction.  Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments and  lull  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  28, 1907. 

WHEAT. 

In  spite  of  varying  reports  from  outside 
markets,  wheat  in  San  Francisco  remains 
comparatively  quiet,  with  no  change  in 
cash  quotations,  and  little  offered  at  pre- 
vailing prices.  There  is,  however,  a  little 
more  activity  than  last  week,  and  futures 
show  another  advance.  Large  quantities 
of  milling  grades  are  already  being  bought 
up  by  the  millers,  and  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  export.  It  is.  reported  that 
English  houses  are  coining  into  this  mar- 
ket. This,  with  reports  of  frost  in'the 
northwest,  produces  a  feeling  of  firmness, 
but  buyers  have  been  too  conservative  to 
offer  anything  above  present  quotations. 

California  No.  1  Milling  $1,571©  

California  lower  grades   1.26  ©1.45 

Northern  Club   1.521©1.55 

Northern  Blucstem   1.571®  1.60 

Northern  Red   1.521(a)   

BARLEY. 

Cash  barley  is  very  firm,  with  an  up- 
ward tendency  on  feed  grades,  though 
shipments  are'coming  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  last  week.  Futures  have  alse 
regained  their  firmness.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  for  shipping  barley.  A  number 
of  charters  are  reported  for  barley  cargoes, 
and  the  market  shows  great  activity. 
Sales  of  choice  feed  are  reported  as  high 
is  $1.35,  and  both  brewing  and  Chevalier 
show  an  advance  on  top  quotations. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.35  @1.371 

Chevalier    1.30  fel.60 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.30  ©1.35 
Common  to  Fair   1.25  (ail. 271 

OATS 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  in  oats 
this  week,  and  the  market  shows  a  de- 
cided firmness,  with  a  noticeable  advance 
for  choice  seed  grades.  Arrivals  have 
been  light,  but  more  may  be  expected 
from  the  north  if  higher  prices  rule. 
Other  than  seed  grades  show  no  change 
in  quotations.- 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.25  ©2.55 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.40  ($1.50 

Common  to  Fair   1.40  @1.42 

Gray   1.40  ($1,471 

While   1.40  @1.45" 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.60  ©1.80 

CORN. 

Quotations  on  corn  are  practically  nom- 
inal, and  there  is  very  little  activity  in 
this  market.  No  further  arrivals  are  re- 
ported since  last  week,  and  there  is  no 
particular  demand.  Eastern  crop  condi- 
tions are  about  as  last  mentioned.  There 
is  no  noteworthy  change  in  prices. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.65  ©1.67J 

Barge  Yellow   1.50  ©1.55" 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(spot)   1.50  ($1. 55 

To  arrive   1.471©1.50 

Brown  Egyptian   1.25®  

White  Egyptian   1.35  ($  

RYE. 

The  market  on  rye  shows  very  little 
activity  at  present.  A  considerable  rise  is 
reported  in  the  European  markets,  but 
this  market  is  so  far  unaffected,  and 
shows  no  change  since  the  rise  of  last 
week.  Though  there  is  not  much  coming 
in,  it  is  firmly  held. 

California,  new  crop  $1.45  ($1.50 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  shows  a  great  deal  of 
activity  this  week.  Indeed,  the  shipping 
movement  is  considerably  greater  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  The  present  out- 
look is  for  a  rather  light  crop  in  large 
whites.  Pinks  and  bayos  are  also  turning 
out  a  little  short,  but  limas  and  small 
whiles  are  plentiful.  Colored  beans  are 
very  linn  at  present,  with  an  upward 
tendency.  Both  small  and  large  whites 
are  also  strong,  but  limas  are  still  weak- 
ening, showing  another  decline  of  10c. 
Future  beans  are  very  strong,  and  higher 
prices  are  looked  for. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  ($3.30 

Blackeyes   4.90  ($5.00 

Butler    4.50  ($6.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.76  ©4.00 

Gar  van /.os   3.25  ($3.76 

Horse  Beans   1.76  ($2.00 

Small  While   2.86  (•<  ::.ihi 

Barge  White   2.55  ($2.75 

Limas  5.00  ($5.15 

Pea    3.00  ($3.25 


Pink    2.65  (3  2.7.", 

Red   3.25  ($3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  (313.60 

SEEDS. 

Prices  on  seeds  are  very  well  sustained, 
in  spite  of  a  continued  dullness  in  the 
market.  Brown  mustard  shows  a  little 
greater  firmness,  but  aside  from  this  there 
is  little  new  to  report  in  the  way  of  prices. 
The  demand  is  small  at  present,  and  no 
recent  sales  are  reported. 

Alfalfa   141($  15c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $ls.(Ki(.,  20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  ($  3Jc 

Canary   4}  ($  — c 

Flaxseed   —  -  ©3.00 

Hemp   41@  5c 

Millet   2J®  — c 

Timothy   Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   6  @   — c 

FLOUR. 

Trading  in  Hour  still  continues  a  little 
slack,  though  the  market  shows  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  firmness.  The  mills 
are  taking  on  new  wheat  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  advanced  prices  in 
this  market  will  necessitate  a  higher  range 
of  prices  in  flour.  Accordingly,  while 
prices  have  so  far  not  responded  to  the 
rise  in  wheat,  an  advance  is  anticipated, 
and  the  market  has  a  firmer  feeling  than 
before. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  0,  5.45 

Superfine   4.10  ("  4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   4.90  ©5.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  for  the  week  just  ended 
have  been  exceedingly  heavy,  the  total 
showing  5,130  tons,  in  comparison  with 
4,6S0  for  last  week.  In  spite  of  the  gen- 
eral cry  that  cars  are  not  plentiful,  rail 
arrivals  have  been  rather  heavy,  although 
water  shipments,  too,  have  been  arriving 
quite  freely.  The  cry  for  cars  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  large'quantities  of  hay  are 
accumulating  at  railroad  points,  where 
there  are  no  storage  facilities,  and  as  the 
season  is  growing  late  many  producers 
are  somewhat  apprehensive  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  marketing  their  holdings  before 
the  fall  rains.  The  warehouse  districts 
have  been  quietly  storing  up  their  local 
crops,  and  little  has  been  heard  from  them. 
Hollister  and  Liverinore  have  figured 
very  lightly  in  this  market  thus  far,  al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  hay  in  both  of 
these  districts  has  changed  hands.  The 
market  has  been  maintained  very  well 
considering  the  free  arrivals,  for  although 
concessions  have  been  made  on  some  days 
to  eflect  sales,  the  general  average  of 
prices  is  about  as  it  has  been  for  a  month 
past.  Just  at  the  moment  a  decided 
weakness  is  felt,  but  a  day  or  two  of 
lighter  shipments  will  regulate  matters 
again. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $i9.00@20.00 

Wheat   12.00©18.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10.00C.-16.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat   14.00©16.00 

Other  Tame  Oat   10.00@13.00 

Wild  Oats   10.00C12.00 

Alfalfa   S.00($13.50 

Stock    8.00©10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60©  90c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  demand  for  inillstuffs  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  while  shipments 
from  the  north  are  steadily  kept  up,  they 
are  not  so  heavy  as  a  lew  weeks  ago. 
Good  quantities  arriving  last  week  were 
well  taken,  and  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket, is  very  satisfactory  to  holders.  No 
changes  are  reported  in  price  this  week  on 
bran  and  middlings,  except  a  slight  rise 
on  inside  ((notations  for  bran,  but  there  is 
a  decided  firmness  in  both  lines.  Shorts 
are  in  poor  supply,  and  have  risen  about 
$1.  Other  feedstuffs  remain  about  as  last 
quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.60®  

Jobbing   21 .50($  

Bran,  ton    19.50($22.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c($  1.00 

Cocoarrut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00C   

Jobbing   26.00®  

Corn  Meal   32.00C   

Cracked  Corn   33.00®  

Mealfalfa   20.50®  

Jobbing   21.5(1®  

Middlings   27.",il(..  3Q.00 

Mixed  Feeds   21.0OC24.OO 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton  Nominal 

Rolled  Barlev   28.1MK"  29.00 

Shorts   21.00©23.00 


POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  western  poultry  continue 
rather  heavy,  three  cars  having  come  in 
this  week,  but  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
California  stock.  The  shipments  from 
outside,  which  consisted  mostly  of  large 
hens,  were  easily  disposed  of,  and  this 
line  of  domestic  fowls  will  sell  rap'dly. 
Young  roosters  are  quoted  higher  than 
last  week.  The  firmness  in  this  market 
is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  stocks  for 
the  Jewish  holidays  early  next  month, 
but  only  large  stock  is  in  much  demand. 
Offerings  of  young  and  small  poultry  find 
a  dull  market. 

B.roilers  $3.50  @4.50 

Small  Broilers   3.00  ($3-50 

Ducks   3.50  ®6.00 

Fryers,  large   5.00  @6.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   2.00  @2.50 

Hens,  extra   7.00  ®8.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.50  ®6.50 

Small  Hens   4.50  ®5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.00  ©4.50 

Young  Roosters   7.50  ©10.00 

Pigeons   1.50  ©  

Squabs   1.75  ®2.00 

Hen  Turkeys,  jier  lb   18  ®20  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  ©19  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   22  ©24  c 

BUTTER. 

There  has  been  an  excess  of  fresh  cream- 
ery butter  on  the  market  for  several  days, 
as  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  product,  which 
has  been  going  south,  was  largely  di- 
verted in  this  direction.  This  line  has 
accordingly  declined  in  price,  showing 
now  30]  cents,  as  against  33  cents  last 
week.  Storage  butter  is  also  coming  into 
the  market  now  in  large  quantity,  and  as 
the  quality  is  good,  it  offers  some  compe- 
tition to  the  fresh  article.  It  is  still  held 
at  last  week's  quotations.  There  is  no 
fresh  packing  stock  on  the  market  at 
present. 

Gal.  (extras)  per  lb  30Jc 

Firsts  271c 

Seconds  251c 

Thirds   24"c 

Backing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  1  Nominal 

Backing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  2  Nominal 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  22  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  211c 

Bickled,  No.  1  28"c 

Pickled,  No.  2  27  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  28  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  261c 

EGGS- 

Last  week's  high  prices  on  eggs  re- 
sulted in  heavy  shipments,  which  the 
market  here  has  not  succeeded  in  absorb- 
ing at  previous  figures.  Offerings  from 
the  ice-houses  have  also  had  an  effect  on 
the  market,  being  ofl'ered  liberally  and  in 
good  demand.  California  extras  have 
accordingly  fallen  off  11  cents,  but  trad- 
ing in  them  is  fairly  active  at  that  price. 
Lower  grades  find  a  ready  market  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  34$c 

Firsts  29  c 

Seconds  20  c 

Thirds  19  c 

Fresh  Fastern,  Selected  221c 

Fastern  Firsts  191c 

Fastern  Seconds  16  c 

Storage,  Cal  281c 

CHEESE. 

Supplies  of  cheese  are  coming  in  con- 
siderably largerquantities  than  last  week, 
and  the  market  shows  somewhat  more 
activity.  Supply  and  demand  are  about 
even  at  present,  and  prices  are  firmly 
held  at  last  quotations.  A  greater  will- 
ingness to  buy  at  present  prices  is  now 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  dealers. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  141c 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  171c 

Firsts  16*0 

Eastern,  Storage  181c 

Oregon,  Fancy   151c 

POTATOES. 

Much  of  the  green  stock  from  the  river 
districts  is  now  being  diverted  to  other 
points  in  the  State,  and  something  like  a 
clearance  has  been  efl'ected  in  this  line. 
They  are  still  in  good  supply,  however, 
and  are  selling  off  rather  slowly.  Good 
Burbanks  are  arriving  more  plentifully, 
and  trading  in  them  is  very  brisk.  The 
local  demand  for  potatoes  has  been  very 
strong  for  the  past  week,  and  prices  have 
risen  a  little.  The  shipping  demand  is  as 
strong  as  ever,  ami  more  goods  are  being 
sent  out  than  last  week.  Large  quantities 
are  still  going  to  Texas  and  Nevada  from 
river  points,  and  many  first-class  pota- 
toes from  Salinas  are  finding  their  way  to 
the  Puget  Sound  country  and  Alaska 
through  the  San  Francisco  market. 


New  Burbanks  $1.10  C1.55 

New  Early  Rose   Nominal. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  crate        2. .50  ©2.75 

VEGETABLES. 

The  market  on  onions  continues  about 
steady,  with  receipts  about  equal  to  the 
demand.  There  is  a  little  less  trading 
than  last  week  and  a  tendency  to  weakness 
is  shown.  Miscellaneous  vegetables  con- 
tinue in  heavy  supply,  with  prices  gen- 
erally declining.  There  are  large  arrivals 
of  tomatoes  from  many  points,  and  prices 
have  dropped  to  a  low  figure.  This  con- 
dition will  not  last  much  longer,  how- 
ever, as  surplus  stock  will  soon  be  taken 
by  the  canners.  There  are  a  good  many 
green  and  pear  tomatoes  on  the  market, 
which  are  fairly  well  taken. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60  C  — 

Cucumbers,  per  box   65  ©  75c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   90  («  1 .00 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   3}©  4jc 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.75  ©2.00 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   11®  3c 

Green  Peppers,  Bells,  per  box    40  ®  60c 

Chiles,  per  box   40  ©  60c 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   2  @  3  c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00  ©  

Okra,  per  box  *   50  ©  75c 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.40  C.2.60 

Siring  beans,  per  lb   21  ©  3  c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   25  ©  60c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   60  C  7flB 

ax  beans  j>er  lb   2  ^  3  c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton...    —  ©20.00 

Beets,  per  sack   1.00  @  

Carrots,  sack   1.00  ©  

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Arriv  als  of  choice  and  fancy  stock  in 
the  way  of  fresh  fruits  are  light,  and  find  a 
ready  market,  but  heavy  supplies  of  infe- 
rior goods  have  to  be  carried  over,  and 
can  hardly  be  disjwsed  of.  The  market  is 
Hooded  with  both  nutmegs  and  watermel- 
ons, which  are  hard  to  sell  at  any  figure. 
Peaches  and  pears  are  fairly  linn,  but  ap- 
ples are  weak.  Grapes  are  stronger  than 
last  week.  Tokays  are  now  plentiful, 
but  are  easily  cleaned  up. 

Apples,  4-tier  box   75  ©1.00 

Apples,  5-tier  box   60  ©  65c 

Blackberries,  per  chest   $3.00  C  4.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   9  @  11c 

Crab  Apples   50  ©  60c 

Figs,  double  layer  box   1.00  ©  1.25 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...    1.26  (a   

Rose  of  Peru   50  ©  65c 

Thompson  Seedless   60  ©  65c 

Tokay   1.00  ©  1.25 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  River,  crate..  1.26  ©  1.50 

Nutmegs,  box   35  ©  85c 

Watermelons,  ]>er  doz   75  C  I  -50 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....  50  @  75c 

Peaches,  large,  per  box   1.00  ©  1.50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.00  @  1.75 

Prunes  and  Plums,  per  crate..  60©  85c 

Raspberries   10.00  ©13.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   8. IK)  («  12.00 

Ouinces,  per  box    75  C  1.0Q 

Pomegranates,  box   1.40©  

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruits  of  all  varieties  are  in  a 
much  firmer  condition  than  last  reported, 
arrivals  being  very  light,  and  the  demand 
in  good  condition.  Mexican  limes  have 
been  in  short  supply  all  week.  An  ad- 
vance in  price  is  shown  on  all  varieties, 
with  the  exception  of  standard  lemons, 
which  are  a  little  below  last  quotations. 
Fancy  grape  fruit  brings  as  high  as  $3.50, 
but  inferior  stock  has  declined. 

Choice  Lemons  $3.00  ©4.50 

Fancy  Lemons   6.00  ©6-00 

Standard    1.00  ©2.50 

Limes   6.00  ©7.00 

Valencias,  fancy   3.60  ©4.50 

do.      standard   2.00  ©3.26 

Grape  Fruit   2.50  ©3.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  situation  on  dried  peaches  has  im- 
proved greatly,  as  the  new  crop  is  being 
pretty  generally  accepted  by  the  packers, 
and  Eastern  parties  are  signing  up  con- 
tracts, as  the  Eastern  demand  has  suf- 
fered no  diminution  by  reason  of  the  sul- 
phur agitation.  The  difficulty  is'  now  in 
a  way  to  be  satisfactorily  settled,  though 
there  will  probably  be  some  loss  on  the 
part  of  those  who  dried  without  sulphur- 
ing. The  F'astern  demand  for  spot  prunes 
is  very  active,  and  prices  show  a  little 
advance.  Raisins  are  weaker  in  the  East- 
ern market,  and  show  little  activity,  but 
this  market  holds  quite  firm. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   8  ©  9  c 

New  Figs   3.>  S  c 

New  Apricots,  |>er  lb   20  <■•  26  <■ 

Fancy  Apricots   20  C  271c 

Peaches    10@12Jc 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3j@  4}c 
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Large  size  Prunes   4J@  5  c 

Nectarines   12l@13£c 

Pitted  plums   10  @11  c 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 

are  selling  to  packers  at : 

Four-size  basis   4:f@  5  c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  ©  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   6£@  7Jc 

Seedless  Sultanas   6J@  9  c 

London  Layers,  per  box  $1.50@1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.50 

NUTS. 

The  walnut  crop  seems  to  be  coming  in 
fairly  well,  but  the  almond  yield  is  short. 
It  is  not  yet  known  how  prices  will  run, 
but  as  the  foreign  crop  is  good,  they  are 
not  expected  to  be  remarkably  high. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17J@18c 

IXL  16^©18c 

Ne  plus  ultra  16  @18c 

Drakes  13^@14c 

Languedoc  13.]@14c 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  @16c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

HONEY. 

Honey  continues  to  move  rather  slowly, 
as  prices  now  asked  seem  to  be  limiting 
the  market.  It  is  very  firm,  however, 
and  with  light  arrivals  there  is  little 
accumulating.  Prices  remain  as  last 
(|  noted. 

Amber,  extracted   6£@  7c 

New  fancy  white  comb  16i@17c 

Water  White,  extracted   8  @— 

WOOL. 

The  Eastern  wool  market  is  still  very 
dull,  owing  to  financial  conditions  in  the 
manufacturing  centres.  It  is  expected 
that  buying  will  be  more  active  before 
long.  The  San  Francisco  market  is  steady 
and  quiet,  with  nothing  new  in  the  way 
of  prices.  The  fall  clip  is  now  coming  in, 
but  no  sales  are  yet  reported. 

Humboldt    and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Northern  free  21  («)24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  15  ©18?2c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13ic 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10Jo 

HOPS. 

Hop  picking  is  now  going  on  actively 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  California 
yield  is  said  to  be  unusually  large.  As 
the  quality  is  excellent,  most  of  the  crop 
gets  a  good  price.  There  is,  however,  not 
very  much  activity  reported  as  yet.  Prices 
are  firm  at  last  quotations. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  5  @  7^c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  9  @10!c 

MEAT. 

Ewes  are  now  bringing  10c  as  the  top 
price.  Dressed  hogs  have  dropped  back 
to  llo  and  12c,  as  the  supply  is  a  little 
better  than  for  the  past  two  weeks,  but 
there  is  no  overstock,  and  the  market  re- 
mains firm. 

Beef :  Steers,  per  lb   64  @  7  c 

Cows   5  @  6  c 

Veal  :  Large   8  @  9  c 

Small   8J@  9  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @10ic 

Ewes   9J@10  c 

Lamb,  Spring  11  @12|c 

Hogs,  dressed  11^@12  c 


Ten  Kerosene  Remarks. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  of  the 
following  varieties  and  can  till  ordeis 
promptly  : 

Brandywlne  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Hurbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

Other  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Burbank,  Cal. 

FAIBVIEW  FA  R  M  NURSERY. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  large  or  small  numbers. 
RIVERSIDE  NURSERY, 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX.  IRVINGT0N,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


1.  Kerosene  should  always  be  han- 
dled by  daylight  and  away  from  all 
flames  and  fires.  Under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  should  a  lamp  be  filled 
while  its  wick  is  lighted. 

2.  After  filling  a  lamp  both  the 
burner  and  the  reservoir  should  always 
be  carefully  wiped  free  from  oil  films, 
says  Good  Housekeeping. 

3.  When  a  lamp  is  not  burning  it  is 
well  to  keep  the  wick  a  little  below  the 
top  of  the  tube.  This  helps  to  prevent 
oil  from  working  over  upon  the  burner 
and  reservoir. 

4.  Fill  your  lamps  as  often  as  they 
are  used.  Especially  do  not  light  a  lamp 
when  the  oil  is  low  in  the  reservoir. 

5.  Remembering  that  even  explosive 
vapor  cannot  do  harm  unless  in  some 
way  it  actually  comes  in  contact  with  a 
flame,  never  use  a  burner  which  fits 
loosely  upon  the  rest  of  the  lamp. 

6.  Never  use  a  wick  which  does  not 
fit  the  tube  provided  for  it. 

7.  Never  blow  out  a  kerosene  flame 
downward.  Turn  down  the  wick  a 
little  and  let  the  flame  go  out  of 
itself. 

8.  Always  keep  the  kerosene  can  and 
filler  in  a  clean,  well-ventilated  place 
where  no  lights  ever  come. 

9.  If  you  must  continue  the  repre- 
hensible practice  of  using  kerosene  to 
kindle  a  fire,  do  not  use  it  directly  from 
the  can.  Tour  the  oil  you  are  to  use  into 
an  open  cup,  away  from  the  stove,  and 
use  the  cup  to  distribute  it.  Even  this 
is  dangerous  if  any  heat  remains  from 
the  last  fire. 

10.  Never  keep  gasoline  in  the  house 
at  all,  and,  if  possible,  never  use  it  ex- 
cept out  of  doors.  Gasoline  in  the  house 
will  get  into  a  lamp  sometime. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE 

ORANGE 

AND 

LEMON 

is  told  in  our  new  book  on  Citrus 
Culture,  embracing  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  from  the  seedling 
to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
fruit  in  the  Eastern  market.  The 
largest  and  best  book  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  printed— 50,000  words 
100  illustrations.  You  will  want 
a.  copy,  which  we  will  send  you 
for  the  small  sum  of  25  ceuts. 
Remember  we  are  the  largest 
growers  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  the  world. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas.  Cal. 

R-  It.  TE AGUE,  PROPRIETOR. 


i    Ask  us 
about 
Walnuts 


The  kind 
(or 

Commercial 
Planting. 


Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 

Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 
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DADO'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR. — By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.00 

FARM  DRAINAGE. — By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  38t  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  $1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  £1.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  80.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
in  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  SI 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING. — By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81.60 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soli 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  ana  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 S1.50 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  It  Is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  80.75 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  81-60. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  $1 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE  — A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II. —  Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Flske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  $0.50 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA. — By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  tex  tbook  on  agronomy,  but 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified,  '^he  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  Theauthor 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
'ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  In  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  h% 
by  8  Inches.  Cloth  $1.75 

THE  HOP. — Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  In  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  bops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop,  illustrated.  300  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  $1.50 


ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goeB  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  Is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  In  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  inches,   cloth  80.60 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.-A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings  256  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth.  81.00 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  $2 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greine-. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ot 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.50 

ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market,  it  Is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  ol 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.60 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.  Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.  By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Cobum's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,  a  few  years  since,  has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  formers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section! 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiment* 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state,  N'c, 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  In  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description.  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation.  Harvesting.  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Gheep-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try, Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  pa  pes. 
Cloth.  Price  S2.00. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.      $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


We  like  to  come  to  a  height  of  land 
and  see  the  landscape,  just  as  we  value 
a  general  remark  in  conversation.  But 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  nature  that  we 
should  live  by  general  views.  We  fetch 
fire  and  water,  run  about  all  day  among 
the  shops  and  markets,  and  get  our 
clothes  and  shoes  made  and  mended, 
and  are  the  victims  of  these  details,  and 
once  in  a  fortnight  we  arrive  perhaps  at 
a  rational  moment.  If  we  were  not 
thus  infatuated,  if  we  saw  the  real  from 
hour  to  hour,  we  should  not  he  here  to 
write  and  to  read,  but  should  have  been 
burned  or  .frozen  long  ago. — Nominalist 
and  Realist. 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.    Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 

selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  thai  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  H0YT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


SOILS 

By  PROP.  E.  \Y.  HILCJAUD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Eastern  Rates  Reduced 

Round-trip  tickets  at  from  $30  to  $40  less 
than  regular  prices  sold: 

August  19,  20,  21. 
September  11,  12,  13,  30. 
October  1,  7. 

To  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Washington, 
Jamestown  Exposition,  and  other  Eastern  Cities. 

Long  time  limits  on  tickets  and  stop- 
overs allowed  going  and  coming. 

Call  or  write  any  of  our  agents — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd, 

150  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand-all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  II  resists  them  all.  Wood  satu- 
rated. Air  Excluded -Can't  Rot.  Metal  In  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can  t  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  hook- 
let,  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


404  Kqultable  Savings  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympla,  Washington. 


268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Walnut  Blight. 


We  are  receiving  all  sorts  of  things 
from  walnut  trees  with  inquiries  as  to 
whether  they  indicate  walnut  blight. 
This  disease  is  really  distributed  widely 
over  the  State,  although  the  chief  in- 
ury  is  now  done  where  the  most  trees 
are,  viz.,  in  southern  California.  Plant- 
ers in  other  parts  of  the  State  should 
note,  however,  that  they  need  expect  no 
immunity  because  of  situation.  The 
disease  will  surely  catch  them  if  they 
don't  watch  out— through  the  seed  they 
plant  on  the  trees  or  scions  they  buy, 
and  in  other  ways  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

There  are  at  least  two  fortunate  things 
about  walnut  blight  as  compared  with 
pear  blight:  first,  it  does  not  run  riot  in 
old  wood,  as  the  pear  blight  does,' and 
therefore  does  not  kill  mature  trees; 
second,  it  is  more  intermittent  in  its 
activity,  so  that  the  losses  of  nuts  fluctu- 
ate for  reasons  which  are  not  yet  clearly 
made  out.  In  two  respects,  however, 
the  blights  of  both  walnut  and  pear  are 
alike;  they  are  both  of  bacterial  charac- 
ter, and  no  fully  satisfactory  treatmeut 
has  been  demonstrated  for  either — at 
least,  so  far  as  scientific  or  widely  popu- 
lar demonstrations  go.  There  are  what 
may  be  called  private  remedies,  which 
their  projectors  have  full  confidence  in, 
but  with  regard  to  which  the  public 
must  still  maintain  a  Missourian  atti- 
tude and  say:  "  You  must  show  me," 
which  these  projectors  believe  they  are 
able  to  do. 

But  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to 
know  what  the  blight  is  or,  rather,  how 
it  chiefly  manifests  itself.  The  engrav- 
ings on  this  page,  taken  from  a  recent 
publication  by  It.  E.  Smith,  of  the  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station,  will  be 
helpful  to  that  end.  Professor  Smith 
and  his  assistants  have  been  working 
with  the  blight  for  several  years  and 
are  still  pursuing  it  with  new  facilities, 
both  in  laboratory  and  orchard,  which 
the  State  has  provided.  Concerning  the 
blight  and  what  the  Experiment  Station 
is  doing,  Professor  Smith,  in  the  publi- 
cation cited,  furnishes  the  following 
information:  The  disease  is  said  to  be 
unknown  save  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
has  been  previously  studied  only  by 
Professor  Pierce,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  while  stationed  at 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.  The  latter  has  shown 
the  blight  to  be  of  a  bacterial  nature, 
caused  by  an  organism  named  by 
him  Pseudomonas  juglandis.  This  was 
proved  by  Professor  Pierce  to  be  the 
active,  sole  cause  of  the  blight  by  isola- 
tion of  the  organism  from  diseased  tis- 
sues, and  by  the  artificial  production  of 
the  disease  from  inoculations  with  the 
germ  from  cultures.  A  reduction  of 
fifty  per  cent  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  has  been  shown  by  this  investi- 


Manifestations  of  Blight  on  Young  Walnuts. 


Walnut  Blight  on  Twigs  and  Leaves. 


gator  as  a  result  of  spraying  twice  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  after  first  removing 
the  affected  twigs  from  the  tree.  The 
growers  as  a  whole,  however,  except  in 
a  very  few  instances,  are  attempting  no 
treatment  for  the  blight  and  feel  deeply 
concerned  at  its  ravages.  The  disease 
produces  black,  cankered  spots  on  the 
young  nuts,  causing  them  to  fall  prema- 
turely or  spoiling  the  kernel.  Similar 
spots  also  appear  on  the  youngest,  green, 
new  shoots  but  these  heal  out  as  the 
wood  hardens,  not  continuing  down  the 
twig.  In  bad  years,  however,  a  large 
portion  of  the  terminal  growth  (the 
shoots  which  should  bear  the  crop  next 
year)  is  killed  in  this  way. 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
last  Legislature  of  1005  for  the  investi- 
gation of  this  disease,  which  fact  deter- 
mined the  first  work  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Pathological  Laboratory  for  south- 
ern California,  established  at  the  same 
time.  Temporary  quarters  were  obtained 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Whittier 
Board  of  Trade,  and  one  assistant  has 
been  constantly  employed  on  this  work 
since  May,  1005.  Prof.  Smith  has  also 
given  much  personal  attention  to  this 
investigation,  and  other  help  has  been 
added  from  time  to  time.  The  work  of 
the  year  1906  consisted  in  a  bacteriologi- 
cal study  of  the  organism  causing  the 
disease  (Pierce's  determination  in  this 
respect  being  substantiated):  a  series  of 
spraying  experiments  on  quite  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  study  of  the  development, 
spread,  etc.,  of  the  blight  in  the  orchard, 
and  general  study  of  the  walnut  and  its 
culture. 

Professor  Smith  has  not  attempted 
to  discuss  at  length  the  disease  or  details 
of  the  investigation,  which  still  con- 
tinues. Results  thus  far  have  shown 
that  the  trouble  is  a  peculiarly  difficult 
one  to  control  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
The  results  of  spraying  experiments  do 
not  appear  at  all  promising,  though 
these  are  being  continued  this  year. 
Even  were  they  very  favorable,  the  size 
of  the  walnut  trees  makes  spraying  al- 
most prohibitive  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense and  difficulty.  An  immune 
variety  is  very  feasible,  as  trees  vary 
greatly  in  susceptibility  to  the  disease, 
but  this  will  not  help  the  existing  acre- 
age. 

Professor  Smith  lays  special  emphasis 
on  the  prospects  of  securing  blight  resist- 
ant varieties,  and  the  practicability  of 
re-forming  the  industry  along  such  lines. 
He  believes  that  the  day  of  the  grafted 
tree  has  come,  and  that  the  general 
planting  of  seedlings  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  best  variety  or  varieties  may 
not  yet  have  been  found,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral propositiOD  the  seedling  grove  will 
be  superseded  by  grafted  trees.  The 
best  seedling  might  be  only  good  enough. 
The  grafted  tree  equalizes  the  average 
and  the  best. 
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The  Week. 


The  greatest  thing  of  the  week,  and  possibly  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  ever,  is  the  Irrigation  Congress  at 
Sacramento,  with  all  accompaniments  in  connection 
therewith  or  thereunto  pertaining.  Its  projectors 
Imilded  up  better  than  they  knew,  l>ecause  they  had 
not  then  taken  the  full  measure  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Heard  as 
a  promoter  nor  calculated  how  many  energetic  allied 
interests  might  he  pushing  for  a  swim  in  the  irrigation 
stream.  Surely  the  great  West  is  going  by  water 
power  now  and  everyone  is  trying  to  get  at  least  a 
trickle  for  his  particular  mill  or  grindstone.  People 
will  soon  understand,  if  they  do  not  already,  that  irri- 
gation means  a  great  deal  more  than  pouring  water  on 
dry  ground.  For  this  reason  the  Sacramento  congress 
is  showing  forth  this  week  outcroppings  of  nearly 
everything  imaginable  in  the  form  of  statesmanship, 
politics,  economics,  trade,  while  in  the  exhibit  adjunct  is 
clearly  shown  what  water  will  do.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
great  thing,  aside  from  the  personal  axe-grinding, 
which  is  incidental  and  not  valueless  either,  to  have 
popular  attention  so  loudly  called  to  agriculture  and 
the  governmental  policies  and  political  measures  which 
affect  agriculture  so  diligently  exploited.  There  will 
l)e  abundant  opportunity  afterwards,  when  everyone 
cools  off  and  goes  to  work,  to  whack  out  the  grain  from 
the  congressional  straw,  save  what  is  good  and  burn 
up  the  weed  seed.  The  support  for  that  which  is  good 
and  the  cure  for  that  which  is  ill,  in  this  day  of  lode- 
pendent  thinking  and  acting,  are  surely  to  be  found  in 
publicity  or  attained  through  publicity;  therefore  it  is 
not  wise  to  cry:  "What  do  these  lofty  talkers,  sly 
wire-pullers  at  Sacramento  know  about  irrigation." 
Bringing  them  all  together  will  serve  a  good  purpose, 
and  it  may  not  be  altogether  their  own. 

As  the  congress  is  in  session  as  we  go  to  press  early 
in  the  week  little  can  be  said  of  the  meetings  as  such 
in  this  issue.  The  great  spell-binding  orators  have 
arrived  and  have  been  brass-banded  to  their  lodgings 
in  proper  style.  The  great  crash  of  the  "  irrigation 
ode"  has  assaulted  the  skies  from  the  leather-lunged 
sougsters  from  the  mile-high  state.  Governors  and 
senators  in  quantity  and  high  governmental  function- 
aries from  the  East  not  a  few,  have  jxmred  forth  juicy 
tributes  upon  the  dry  air  of  the  arid  West.  Delega- 
tions from  every  organized  thing  with  a  name  have 
been  tagged  and  seated  and  the  congress  has  arranged 
itself  for  the  tussle  over  ways  and  means,  methods  and 
policies,  persons  and  i>ositious  which  different  interests 
and  convictions  advocate  as  promotive  of  public  wel- 
fare or  denounce  as  a  hindrance  thereto.  It  is  the 
issue  of  the.se  points  which  will  arise  during  the 
middle  and  closing  days  of  the  week  which  will  con- 
stitute the  chief  public  imi>ortance  of  the  occasion.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  tell  at  once  what  the  ultimate 
influence  or  significance  of  the  meetings  will  be.  It 
will  take  months,  possibly  years,  for  all  the  proposi- 
tions to  work  out  their  political  and  economic  immor- 
tality or  oblivion  according  to  their  value  or  worth* 
lessness.  There  may  be  little  which  can  be  easily 
recognized  as  primarily  irrigation;  there  may  be  much 
which  will  be  potent  in  determining  how  "far  and  in 
what  way  irrigated  agriculture  will  be  possible  and 
profitable.  Therefore  we  approve  the  congress  and 
urge  respectful  attention  to  it.  It  is  a  token  of  the 
wide  respect  which  is  now  cherished  for  the  agricul- 
tural industry  and  recognition  of  it  as  the  basic  factor 
in  our  national  advancement  and  prosperity.  This 
respect  and  recognition  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  uplifting  of  the  men 
who  engage  therein  with  truth  to  the  spirit  of  such 
development. 


There  is  certainly  one  specific  way  in  which  all  such 
assemblies,  and  the  attention  paid  to  them  by  men  of 
national  prominence,  minister  to  Western  advance- 
ment. All  our  new  enterprises  need  people.  They 
need  capital,  it  is  true,  but  capital  is  easier  to  get  than 
people,  and  the  more  capital  you  get  the  more  j>eople 
you  need,  in  a  sort  of  geometrical  ratio.  Suppose  some 
of  these  great  concourses  are  gallery  plays.  Gallery 
plays  are  needed  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  move  from  ancestral  environments  and 
start  anew  amid  the  wider  and  freer  surroundings  of 
the  West.  Engineering  enterprise  indicates  feasibil- 
ity; national  j>olicy  and  enactment  create  opportunity; 
but  there  still  remains  the  need  of  impulse:  the  auto- 
mobile requires  the  spark.  To  call  together  the  great 
of  the  land  and  to  allow  them  to  commit  themselves  tO 
progressive  policies  which  are  suggested  to  them  or 
discerned  by  their  own  observation,  is  to  secure  the 
support  needed  in  high  places.  To  publish  widely  the 
declarations  of  these  men  and  their  disposition  to  talk 
everywhere  of  what  they  have  seen  in  the  West,  is  to 
scatter  suggestions  broadcast  of  the  chance  there  is  for 
labor  and  investment  in  the  West  and,  as  claimed,  the 
crying  need  of  the  West  is  people,  no  better  way  to 
minister  to  this  need  could  be  devised.  Therefore  let 
such  occasions  be  great  in  volume  of  oratory;  unique 
in  spectacular  features;  broad  in  description  of  national 
influence;  high  in  the  measure  of  personal  attainment; 
flowery  and  fruitful  in  decorative  environment,  and 
most  cordial  and  hospitable  in  welcome  and  entertain- 
ment. We  indulge  in  this  sermonizing  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  honored  us  with  the  question: 
"  Why  so  sober  and  conservative  a  journal  as  the  PA- 
CIFIC lti'HAi.  Pki:s.s  is  disposed  to  support  an  occasion 
of  so  much  blare  and  blather,"  as  one  reader  pictur- 
esquely puts  it  We  support  it  because  we  conceive 
that  in  the  broad  and  in  the  long  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  State  and  for  the  Wot. 

If  proof  were  needed  that  the  West  is  right  in  its 
efforts  to  attract  public  attention  to  its  opportunities, 
it  could  be  found  in  the  imitation  of  such  efforts  in  the 
far  Eastern  States  where,  owing  to  migration  to  the 
Central  West,  there  is  also  a  lack  of  i>eople.  Both 
sides  of  the  country,  the  old  and  the  very  new,  have 
less  people  than  their  industries  need  and  the  Central 
West  is  not  oversupplied,  since  industries  requiring 
man-power  have  so  multiplied  there.  The  Coast  is 
trying  to  draw  from  the  far  Fast  and  from  the  Central 
West  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  trying  to  stop  the 
whole  westward  movement  from  its  territory,  else  it 
lose  its  old  Americanism  and  fill  up  with  a  new  brand 
of  Americanism  made  in  Europe.  It  is  interesting, 
then,  to  see  the  efforts  which  some  far  Eastern  States 
are  making  to  write  and  print  themselves  into  promi- 
nence as  "just  as  good"  as  the  West.  We  saw  notice 
the  other  day  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Picturesque 
Vermont,"  describing  the  charms  of  life  in  that  State 
in  words  which  would  do  credit  to  even  a  California 
pamphleteer.  When  New  England  takes  to  gallery 
playing,  surely  the  far  West  is  endorsed.  Several 
Eastern  States  are  advertising  the  chance  to  buy  farms 
within  their  borders,  and  not  long  ago  we  noted  the 
protest  that  these  farms  be  bought  by  bona  fide  pro- 
ducers and  not  by  city  people  for  playthings,  else  kxal 
production  would  disappear.  Speaking  recently  of 
these  far  Eastern  farms  !>eing  offered  at  such  low 
prices,  Prof.  F.  W.  Card,  of  Rhode  Island,  said: 
'•There  is  not  necessarily  any  trap  about  such  an 
offer.  To  be  sure  many  of  these  farms  would  look 
like  a  hard  proposition  to  a  Western  man,  and  some 
of  them  area  hard  proposition  for  anyone,  but  many 
of  them  are  real  bargains."  And  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  commenting  on  the  statement,  says:  "The 
very  things  which  caused  a  depression  in  farm  values 
now  offer  new  opportunities.  One  thing  is  sure,  how- 
ever; a  Western  man,  coming  from  rich,  level  land 
must  expect  to  go  through  a  long  and  humble  course 
of  education  before  he  can  make  a  rough  New  England 
farm  1  profitable."  And  so  while  imitating  our  gallery 
plays  for  promotion,  our  Eastern  friends  sound  our 
horn  more  loudly  than  their  own. 

Hut  to  come  down  to  something  more  practical,  let 
talk  about  coyotes.    These  pests  are  becoming  too 
prevalent,  fyr  they  have  had  things  their  own  way 


since  the  State  was  nearly  wrecked  by  the  operation 
of  the  old  scalp-bounty  law  which  was  repealed  to 
save  the  treasury.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  law 
ought  to  have  been  amended  and  a  bounty  continued 
for  the  pests  are  now  costing  much  more  in  destruc- 
tion than  the  scalps  of  their  ancestors  would  have  cost 
in  cash.  When  one  can  see  coyotes  putting  in  their 
idle  time  watching  the  trains  go  by,  there  are  certainly 
too  many  of  them.  We  have  seen  them  do  that.  Some 
counties  and  some  individuals  are  now  paying  boun- 
ties which  the  State  should  pay  for  the  common  good. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  work  at  once  is  by  coun- 
ties. The  case  as  described  in  Fresno  county  is  inter- 
esting :  About  100  farmers  signed  a  petition  asking 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  offer  a  reward  for  the 
killing  of  coyotes,  which  are  now  doing  considerable 
damage  to  livestock,  especially  in  the  foothills.  It  is 
expected  that  the  demand  will  be  universally  -tq>- 
l>orted  before  the  meeting  is  held.  The  statement  is 
made  that  the  general  passing  of  bounty  ordinances  in 
the  other  counties  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  has 
caused  the  animals  to  take  refuge  in  the  central  dis- 
trict, with  consequent  disaster  to  the  sheep,  calves,  and 
chickens.  It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  there 
was  a  coyote  bounty  in  Fresno  county,  and  the  ani- 
mals have  multiplied  with  little  restraint.  This 
whole  matter  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  ar- 
ranged before  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

Probably  the  coyote  population  is  discussing  now 
the  announcement  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  State 
Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  to  stock  the 
forest  reserves  throughout  the  State  with  wild  turkeys, 
using  for  this  porpOBC  part  of  the  funds  raised  by  the 
hunters'  license  law.  The  first  birds  will  Ik-  secured 
from  Arizona. 

The  rain-maker's  harvest  time  is  approaching.  It 
seems  to  be  seriously  reported  that  the  dwellers  on  the 
dry  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  are  disposed  to  deal  with 
the  rain-maker  again,  although  he  nearly  drowned 
them  out  recently  by  over-running  his  contract.  A 
rain-maker  who  makes  too  much  rain  at  the  wrong 
time  and  too  little  at  the  right  time  is  no  improvement 
on  the  old  way  of  saving  what  money  you  can  and  not 
hiring  a  rain-maker  at  all.  The  account  which  we  see 
in  a  local  paper  says  that  last  time  the  rain-maker 
guaranteed  10  inches  of  rain  on  the  West  Side  for 
$2,000,  and  l>efore  the  entl  of  the  season  al>out  17  inches 
fell,  injuring  some  of  the  crops,  while  others  profited 
by  the  excessive  moisture.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
he  limit  his  operations  and  only  produce  a  sufficient 
amount  of  moisture  to  insure  a  good  yield  of  grain  the 
coming  year,  but  it  seems  that  this  is  not  easily  regu- 
lated. He  is  willing  to  guarantee  10  inches,  but  does 
not  want  any  limit  placed  on  hi-  work,  a-  he  is  liable 
most  any  time  to  bring  down  a  surplus.  It  surprises 
us  to  think  that  these  rain-brick  farmers  do  not  see 
that  their  expert  is  merely  betting  on  the  rainfall  with- 
out putting  up  any  stakes  himself.  He  says  to  his 
patrons:  "  If  there  come  10  inches  of  rain  you  will 
pay  me  $2,000."  Most  anyone  who  had  no  self-respect 
would  be  willing  to  l>eg  money  in  that  way.  To  fuddle 
his  victims  a  little  he  Bimply  uses  the  old  formula: 
"Heads  I  win;  tails  you  lose."  And  to  think  of  it: 
he  will  probably  get  them,  even  while  we  are  writing 
u|>on  the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  elevation  of  the 
farmer ! 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Injury  to  Orange  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  some  leave-  from  my  young 
orange  trees.  They  were  set  out  a  year  ago  last 
spring  ami  seemed  to  be  strong  and  healthy  till  the 
last  two  months,  when  this  blight  began.  What  it  is 
I  can't  make  out,  or  whether  it  will  do  much  dam- 
age. Please  inform  me  what  it  is.  I  can't  find  any 
life.  I  have  read  about  the  white  fly,  but  I  don't 
think  it  fills  the  description. — Gkowkk,  Tulare  county. 

Your  orange  leaves  are  eaten  by  some  sort  of  an 
insect  which  cannot  be  identified  by  the  evidence  of 
its  work,  and  the  discoloration  around  the  margins  of 
the  wounds  is  due  to  the  (lying  back  of  the  injured 
tissue.  It  is  not  a  blight  of  any  kind.  Specimens  of 
leaves  thus  injured  can  be  nearly  always  found  on 
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orange  trees.  The  only  way  to  determine  the  ma- 
rauder is  to  watch  and  catch  it  at  ita  work,  which  was 
probably  done  much  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  the  work  of  the  white  fly,  which  does  not 
remove  parts  of  the  leaf,  but  brings  the  whole  leaf 
into  distress  because  of  its  extraction  of  the  sap 
through  minute  punctures,  something  as  the  scale 
insect  does.  The  white  flies  are,  in  fact,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  scale  insects  in  entomological  classification. 

Other  Muir  Variations. 

To  the  Editor  :  If  Mr.  Rosander  of  Kingsburg  will 
look  the  country  over  he  will  find  more  Muir  trees 
with  the  large  bloom,  as  I  have  three  in  my  orchard. 
I  notice  no  difference  except  the  fruit  is  more  uniform, 
with  no  split  pits.  I  do  not  think  it  is  earlier,  as  all 
peaches  were  ripe  sooner  this  season.  I  cut  250  boxes 
in  July  of  Muirs  some  eight  days  sooner  than  before. 
All  trees  in  this  part  of  the  county  are  in  better  shape 
than  ever  before :  no  red  mite  showing  this  season. 
All  orchards  were  sprayed  last  season  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Do  you  think  that  killed  the  mite?  A.  S. 
Coon,  Fresno. 

It  seems  to  us  Mr.  Rosander's  variation  must  be 
conceded  to  be  earlier  than  the  original  Muir,  for 
he  sent  us  both  in  the  same  box:  one  past  ripe  and 
the  other  coming  in.  A  general  earlier  ripening 
would  not  account  for  that.  We  cannot  answer  the 
point  about  Bordeaux  and  mites  except  to  say  that  it 
would  not  be  expected  to  have  that  effect,  but  the  Bor- 
deaux sometimes  does  queer  things  or  has  credit  for 
effects  produced  by  other  agencies.  We  apprehend 
this  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance.  But  the  mites  are 
not  all  gone,  judging  by  specimens  we  are  receiving 
this  week. 

Sulphuring  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  just  how  much 
sulphur  the  Government  requires  for  almonds  We 
have  an  almond  crop,  and  don't  want  to  go  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  pure  food  law  and  thus  impair  the 
sale  of  the  nuts. — Grower,  San  Joaquin  county. 

There  is  no  definite  mention  of  sulphuring  almonds 
in  the  Government  regulations  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover.  The  general  regulation,  of  course, 
would  cover  the  edible  part  of  the  almond,  that  it 
must  not  contain  more  than  0.035  fo,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  dried  fruits,  but  almonds  wisely  sulphured, 
that  is,  merely  sprayed  lightly  upon  the  outside  of  the 
shell,  or  quickly  dipped  on  the  trays  and  sulphured 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  satisfactory  color,  involves  no 
danger  of  communicating  such  a  percentage  of  sul- 
phur to  the  kernel.  We  doubt  if  it  would  contain 
that  amount  even  if  the  shell  were  defective.  We  do 
not  know  of  chemical  tests  to  determine  what  amount 
of  sulphur,  if  any,  reaches  the  kernel  under  different 
degrees  of  sulphuring,  but  such  tests  will  be  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Experiment  Station  as  soon  as 
material  is  obtained.  If  you  wish  to  send  a  pound  of 
sulphured  almonds,  as  you  ordinarily  prepare  them 
for  the  market,  the  station  chemists  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  the  result  of  analysis.  As  we  now  under- 
stand the  matter  we  should  conclude  that  the  sulphur- 
ing of  almonds,  as  ordinarily  practiced,  would  not 
produce  any  result  which  would  bring  the  product 
under  condemnation  by  pure  food  regulations. 

Gumming  of  Apricot  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  apricots  that  have 
apparently  died — during  the  hot  spell — and  have  since 
thrown  out  new  leafage  on  the  affected  limb.  The  limb 
seems  to  be  split  or  for  some  other  reason  gum  exudes 
from  several  places  perpendicularly.  Is  it  a  disease 
and  should  all  gum-excluding  trees  be  cut  out?  Will 
the  gum  disease  spread  to  peaches  and  plumes? — 
Grower,  Los  Angles  county. 

The  gumming  of  your  apricots  is  not  due  to  a 
specific  disease  of  which  you  need  to  fear  communi- 
cation to  other  trees.  The  gumming  maybe  due  to 
direct  injury  by  sunburn  or  may  be  merely  a  sign  of 
trouble  with  the  growing  conditions  in  some  form, 
which  may  include  excess  of  water  during  the  past 
winter,  or  lack  of  water  during  the  dry  season.  Any- 
thing which  interferes  with  the -healthy  extension  of 
root  fibers  will  bring  the  tree  into  distress,  and  gum- 
ming is  a  sign  of  this  distress.  We  would  remove 
dead  branches  and  dead  trees  and  treat  the  survivors 
as  carefully  as  possible  with  pruning  and  irrigation  to 


maintain  regular  and  suitable  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  soil,  and  the  result  of  such  effort  will  determine 
whether  your  soil  and  situation  are  suitable  for  the 
apricot.  You  may  expect  that  the  peach  and  plum 
will  be  effected  in  the  same  way  as  the  apricot,  but 
perhaps  in  different  degrees.  This  would  depend 
upon  what  the  trouble  really  is  and  upon  what  stocks 
these  fruits  are  growing,  and  would  not  be  due  to  any 
communicable  disease. 

Side-Stepping  of  Young  Walnut  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  followed  your  advice  as  to 
getting  side-shoots  from  my  walnut  trees  which  died 
back  above  but  still  had  active  roots,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  good  shoot  to  grow  in  all  but  one 
tree.  I  am  somewhat  disturbed,  however,  by  some 
information  volunteered  by  another  orchardist — how 
well  founded  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  I  have  tied 
the  shoot  as  close  to  the  old  stump  as  possible  and  have 
a  fair  upright  growth.  My  informant  says  the  new 
growth  will  be  weak,  and  after  the  tree  matures  some 
wind  storm  or  load  of  fruit  will  wrench  the  new  growth 
off.  Your  experience  will  be  most  agreeably  received. 
Amateur,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Your  local  advisor  is  undoubtedly  right,  that  for  a 
time  the  top  of  the  walnut  tree,  starting  out  from  the 
seed  as  you  describe,  will  be  weakly  attached  to  the 
stem  and  should  be  sustained  by  a  strong  stake,  but  if 
you  remove  the  old  stub  quite  close  to  the  new  growth 
and  keep  the  wound  well  covered  with  wax  or  paint 
the  wound  will  grow  over  and  in  a  short  time  the 
weakness  will  disappear.  You  should  certainly  re- 
move the  old  stub.  If  you  allow  it  to  remain  it  will 
always  prevent  the  growing  over  and  strengthening 
of  the  trunk. 

Is  It  Peach  Blight  or  Peach  Fungus  ? 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  correct  name  for  the 
disease  infesting  our  pear  trees  at  present?  Is  it  "shot- 
hole  fungus"  or  blight?  How  does  it  differ  from  the 
curl  leaf,  or  are  they  the  same  but  modified  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year? — Subscriber,  Kingsburg. 

You  may  say  "blight"  or  "fungus,"  concerning 
the  peach-tree  disease,  as  pleases  you  best.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  is  a  blight  caused  by  fungus,  and  either  of 
the  terms  are  satisfactory  for  popular  use.  Curl  leaf  is 
an  entirely  different  disease,  caused  by  a  different  fun- 
gus, manifesting  its  injury  in  a  different  way.  It  is 
desirable  to  say  "shothole  fungus"  or  "shothole 
blight,"  because  when  the  fungus  strikes  the  leaves  it 
makes  small  round  holes  as  though  a  charge  of  small 
shot  had  been  fired  through  them,  and  when  it  strikes 
the  new  wood  it  makes  small  round  blotches  on  the 
bark.  The  "curl  leaf  fungus,"  is  a  good  name  for  the 
other  pest,  because  it  does  curl  the  leaves,  by  which 
work  everyone  can  easily  recognize  it.  The  curl  leaf 
fungus  also  occurs  on  young  fruit  and  causes  it  to  swell 
and  enlarge,  but  this  is  less  frequent  than  its  work  on 
the  leaves. 

Parasitized  Plant  Lice. 

To  the  Editor:  I  will  again  have  to  trouble  you, 
you  know  that  I  am  old  enough  to  know  better.  I 
send  you  to-day  by  mail  leaves  of  an  orange  tree,  with 
what  I  think  has  the  shells  of  some  plant  lice.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  what  it  is?  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  white  fly  has  appeared  near 
Bakersfield,  everyone  here  has  become  very  much 
alarmed  about  anything  that  looks  suspicious. — 
Reader,  Tulare  county. 

The  bodies  to  which  you  call  our  attention  are  really 
the  shells  of  the  plant  lice,  but  they  are  a  little  more 
significant  than  that,  because  they  indicate  that  the 
lice  themselves  have  been  destroyed  by  a  parasite. 
Whenever  you  see  in  colonies  of  plant  lice  some  which 
are  very  much  enlarged,  changed  in  color  and  dry  and 
shell-like,  it  indicates  that  their  enemies  have  been 
at  work  and  are  destroying  them.  We  hope;  that  you 
will  keep  a  sharp  watch  out  for  the  white  fly,  and 
hope  also  that  you  will  not  find  it. 

Smudging  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  practicable  to  smudge  apricots 
to  prevent  late  frost  injury?  Would  you  use  lard  oil 
torches?  What  is  the  practice? — ENQUIRER,  Kings 
county. 

It  has  seldom  been  thought  profitable  thus  fur  to 
smudge  for  frost  injuries  to  apricots,  but  still  if  you 


are  able  to  produce  a  smoke  of  any  kind  and  to  have 
it  encompass  the  trees  at  the  time  temperature  falls  it 
will  save  the  blossoms  from  injury,  providing  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  too  low  or  remain  at  a  low 
point  too  long.  You  will  have  to  make  some  experi- 
ments for  yourself  along  this  line  and  ascertain  how 
much  it  costs  and  whether  it  is  worth  while.  No  one 
can  definitely  advise  you  without  knowing  more  about 
conditions  which  prevail.  We  should  consider  lard 
oil  torches  about  as  expensive  a  way  of  smoke-making 
as  could  be  devised.  Pots  of  crude  petroleum  or 
briquettes  made  of  crude  oil  with  some  absorbent  sub- 
stance, or  fires  of  damp  straw  or  other  rubbish  would 
be  far  better  to  experiment  with. 

Substitutes  for  Redwood  Grape  Stakes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  using  a  large  number  of  grape 
stakes  2x2J  ft.  This  year  I  find  them  very  scarce 
and  very  high-priced— $55  to  $60  per  M.  delivered. 
Two  years  ago  I  bought  them  at  about  $40.  I  have 
reference  above  to  redwood  stakes.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  cedar  stakes  from  Oregon  and  Washington  will 
last  in  the  ground  as  well  as  redwood.  There  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  cedar  from  them.  In  ordering,  what  kind 
of  cedar  should  be  specified.  Iam  investigating  this 
subject  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  place.— Vine yardist,  Shasta 
county. 

Your  problem  as  to  grape  stakes  is  one  which  affects 
grape  growers  generally,  and  there  is,  at  present,  no 
fully  satisfactory  solution  for  it.  It  may  be  concluded, 
however,  that  no  timbers  whatever  will  be  a  substi- 
tute for  redwood  in  the  matter  of  durability,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
different  kinds  which  are  available.  There  is  some 
reason  to  think  that,  if  such  stakes  are  prepared  from 
whatever  soft  wood  may  be  available  in  the  district, 
and  immediately  after  cutting  are  stood  on  end  in  any 
shallow  receptacle  which  will  bring  a  few  inches 
depth  of  strong  bluestone  solution  to  bear  upon  their 
lower  ends,  it  will  enable  this  solution  to  rise  and  dis- 
place the  sap  contents  and  prolong  the  life  of  such 
stakes,  or  posts,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  after 
setting  in  the  ground.  Just  how  long  no  one  can 
state.  Present  knowledge  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
bluestoning  must  be  done  while  the  wood  is  still  fresh 
from  cutting,  and  that  submergence  of  dry  lumber 
will  not  produce  the  same  effect.  Undoubtedly,  in 
some  cases,  dipping  soft  wood  stakes  in  boiling  coal 
tar  increases  their  resistance  to  rot,  but  other  cases 
are  reported  in  which  no  advantage  could  be  seen  in 
the  treatment.  The  whole  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
obscure,  and  still  most  important,  in  connection  with 
our  grape-growing  industry. 

Australian  Salt  Bush  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  We  send  you  a  specimen  of  a  plant 
which  we  find  growing  quite  freely  in  the  valley  and 
particularly  in  an  alfalfa  field.  What  is  it  and  what 
percentage  of  protein  does  it  contain? — Readers, 
Fresno. 

The  plant  is  the  Australian  salt  bush  (Atriplex  semi- 
baccata),  which  was  first  distributed  from  the  Univer- 
sity Experiment  Station  at  Tulare.  Analyses  of  this 
plant,  as  grown  at  Tulare  and  made  in  the  Berkeley 
laboratories,  shows  a  percentage  of  crude  protein  11.64 
in  the  air-dried  material.  At  the  same  time  the 
analysis  of  alfalfa  showed  14.1.  By  analysis  the  plant 
is  very  desirable  for  feeding  purposes.  We  would  like 
to  have  observations  as  to  its  acceptability  to  stock 
when  fed  alone  or  with  alfalfa — either  as  pasturage  or 
hay. 

Turkestan  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  you  had  any  experience  or  do 
you  know  anything  about  the  so-called  Turkestan  or 
dry  land  alfalfa  and  will  it  grow  without  irrigation  as 
some  seedsmen  claim  in  the  catalogues.  Does  it  make 
good  hay? — Reader,  Gregory. 

How  far  the  Turkestan  alfalfa  will  be  superior  to 
the  common  kind  in  drouth  resistance  is  not  definitely 
determined.  There  are  some  records  of  experience 
which  indicate  that  much  may  be  expected  of  it.  It 
would  certainly  be  enterprising  to  try  it  alongside  the 
common  variety  in  order  to  get  more  definite  local 
knowledge.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  the  common 
alfalfa  so  far  as  pasturage  and  hay  purposes  go. 
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The  Olive  in  California. 


Kevised  for  publication  in  the  PACIFIC  Rcrai.  Press 
By  Mr.  IJkoruk  l".  Koimxn,  ofFresno. 

Tln'i  first  olive  trees  to  be  planted  in  California  were 
intmluced  about  1770  by  the  Spanish  padres.  As  the 
psidres  gradually  i.u~htil  northward  the  olive  tree  con- 
tinued to  be  a  part  of  their  gardens,  its  produetl  form- 
ing not  only  an  important  feature  in  the  culinary 
department,  but  having  an  additional  value  for  use  in 
their  religious  ceremonies.  Some  of  the  olive  trees 
planted  by  the  padres  an-  still  to  be  found  at  several  of 
the  ruined  minions,  and  although  receiving  practi- 
cally no  care  they  continue  to  yield  fruit,  bearing 
ample  testimony  to  their  longevity. 

The  Redding  Ficholine,  deriving  its  prefix  from  the 
name  of  its  introducer,  was  the  first  variety  of  olive 
Bought  to  l»e  planted  extensively  En  California,  it  being 
claimed  that  it  was  valuable  for  both  oil  and  pickles. 
Experience  later  showed  that  it  was  of  no  value  for 
the  last  named  purpose,  as  it  was  too  small.  In  later 
years  it  was  grafted  over  to  more  desirable  varieties. 
As  it  adapted  itself  so  well  to  our  conditions,  the  future 
seemed  to  l>e  full  of  promise  for  the  olive  business,  and 
varieties  were  imported  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 
Within  a  few  years  these  were  widely  distributed  over 
the  State  before  their  commercial  value  had  been  fully 
determined.  The  invariable  result  followed.  Many 
growers  found  they  had  planted  varieties  which  would 
not  produce  well  or  which  did  not  fulfill  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  introducer. 

This  has  been  the  experience  in  all  lines  of  fruit- 
growing in  California.  The  novice  always  wants  to 
plant  a  large  number  of  varieties,  believing  that  by  so 
doing  he  will  l>e  assured  of  a  crop,  as  all  of  them  will 
not  fail  to  liear.  Instead  of  this  being  the  case,  there 
K  never  enough  of  any  one  variety  to  make  it  an 
object  for  a  dealer  to  handle  the  crop.  As  a  conse- 
quence, orchards  in  many  instances  have  been  uproot- 
ed and  other  varities  of  fruit  planted  in  their  place. 

Another  serious  drawback  to  the  olive  industry  was 
the  infestation  of  the  trees  in  the  coast  counties  with 
black  seole. 

The  growers  who  have  remained  in  the  business  and 
who  have  faith  111  its  future  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  varieties  adapted  to  either  oil  or  pickling 
purposes  are  the  ones  to  plant.  The  Mission  olive  (the 
ones  introduced  by. the  padres)  hikes  precedence  over 
all  others,  and  this  i-  followed  by  the  Manzanillo  and 
Navadillo  Blanco.  For  pickling  purposes  alone  the 
Ascolano,  ( ibliza,  St.  Agostino,  and  Sevillano  will  no 
doubt  receive  more  attention  as  the  industry  grows. 
The  last  named  variety  is  the  one  so  extensively  ex- 
ported from  Spain  under  the  name  of  "Queen  Olive." 

GROWING  Conditions. — Olives  find  conditions  con- 
genial to  their  successful  culture  as  far  south  as  San 
Diego  and  northward  under  the  very  brow  of  Mount 
Shasta.  However,  the  interior  valleys  and  good, 
warm  foothill  location  seem  to  present  conditions  more 
favorable  to  the  growing  of  the  olive  than  the  coast 
counties;  the  trees  not  only  develop  faster  and  produce 
larger  crops,  but  the  fruit  averages  larger  in  size  and 
matures  earlier,  thus  escaping  injury  from  frost — a 
point  which  must  have  very  careful  consideration 
when  olives  are  grown  for  pickling.  It  has  been 
found  that  olive-  cannot  l>e  grown  profitably  on  rocky 
hillsides;  but  when  planted  in  deep,  warm  alluvial 
soil,  they  respond  to  good  cultivation  as  readily  as 
any  other  fruit.  Where  sufficient  moisture  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  season's  rainfall  irrigation  must  be 
resorted  to. 

In  Italy  the  seeds  of  a  thrifty  wild  stock  are  planted, 
and  when  large  enough  are  either  budded  or  grafted. 
The  trees  are  mown  exclusively  in  jMits,  and  it  takes 
alxiut  six  years  before  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 
The  California  trees  are  sometimes  grown  in  this  man- 
ner, except  that  the  seedlings  are  planted  in  the  open 
and  the  budding  or  grafting  is  done  there,  with  the 
result  that  the  trees  are  grown  in  just  about  half  the 
time. 

The  most  popular  method  of  propagating  olives  is  to 
grow  them  from  soft  wood  cuttings,  which  are  plauted 
in  sand  either  on  the  bench  of  a  propagating  house,  or 
in  flat  boxes  four  inches  deep.  The  boxes  are  then 
placed  on  Lot  beds  under  glass,  and  after  about  five 
months  the  cuttings  commence  to  make  root.  The  fol- 
lowing season  they  are  planted  in  nursery  rows.  A 
four-year-old  tree  has  been  found  to  l>e  the  most  satis- 
factory for  transplanting  to  the  orchard.  The  trees 
should  l>e  planted  about  25  feet  apart.  In  former 
years  closer  planting  was  followed,  but  this  was  a  mis- 
take, and  our  horticulturists  are  becoming  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  better  results  are 
secured  when  trees  are  given  more  room  in  which  to 
develop. 

Via  ni.m;.—  A  properly  pruned  olive  orchard  pre- 
sents a  striking  feature  in  the  rural  landscape;  the 


green  of  the  foliage  is  so  distinct  and  unlike  that  of 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees  that  the  contrast  is  a  most 
pleasing  one.  To  begin  with,  the  tree  should  Ik*  head- 
ed low,  not  over  18  inches  from  the  ground,  and  a 
systematic  method  of  shortening-in  and  thinning-out 
Of  the  lateral  branches  should  Ik*  followed  the  first  four 
seasons  in  order  to  develop  a  well-sha|K*d,  vase-formed 
head.  The  prevailing  idea  that  the  olive  tree  requires 
no  pruning  is  erroneous,  for  without  it  the  tree  send- 
up  a  mass  of  straight  shoots,  which,  if  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked,  will  present  a  bare  and  unsightly  appear- 
ance, and  the  only  fruit-bearing  wikk!  will  Ik*  on  the 
tips  of  the  branches,  and  there  will  Ik*  very  little  even 
of  this.  If  the  tree  has  U*en  properly  trained  while 
young  the  pruning  in  later  years  will  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter and  the  fruit-lK*aring  branches  will  extend  from 
dose  to  the  ground  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree — an 
ideal  condition. 

BkaBJRO, — An  olive  tree  will  commence  to  bear 
four  years  after  planting,  and  will  !«•  in  full  Itearing  in 
about  ten  years.  Twenty  pounds  of  fruit  is  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  at  four  years,  and  this  will  be  increased 
each  season  until  the  full  Ix-aring  age,  when  150  jKiunds 
per  tree  is  a  fair  average  crop.  The  olive,  unlike  other 
fruit  trees,  does  not  bear  with  uniformity.  It  often 
happens  that  with  two  trees  of  the  same  kind  and 
apparently  of  equal  thriftiness,  one  will  Ik*  loaded  with 
fruit  while  the  other  will  have  a  light  crop.  The  tree- 
bloom  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  when  covered 
with  their  small  white  blossoms  and  prominent  yellow 
anthers  present  a  novel  and  interesting  sight.  If  one- 
eighth  of  the  fruit  sets  a  big  crop  will  Ik*  harvested. 
The  blooming  period  is  the  most  critical  one,  and 
although  there  is  no  danger  from  frost,  a  high  wind  or 
wet  weather  will  very  seriously  affect  the  setting  of 
the  fruit. 

Where  conditions  have  l>een  found  to  be  favorable 
to  olive  growing  in  California,  crops  are  harvested 
every  season.  A  failure  of  the  crop  is  the  exception. 
The  harvesting  commences  in  the  warmer  sections  of 
the  State  about  the  middle  of  Septemlx-r.  The  green 
olives  are  picked  at  this  time,  the  largest  fruit  Ix-ing 
selected,  and  the  most  heavily  laden  trees  are  thinned 
out,  as  this  hastens  the  maturing  of  the  fruit.  An 
overloaded  tree  will  take  fully  a  month  longer  to  ripen 
its  fruit  than  one  which  has  only  an  average  crop. 
(J resit  care  stmuld  Ik*  exercised  in  gathering  olives  for 
pickling  purposes,  for  bruised  olives  will  invariably 
go  to  pieces  while  l>eing  processed.  The  fruit  should 
always  be  picked  in  baskets  or  buckets  lined  with  bur- 
lap. Olives  for  pickling  purixises  cannot  Ik*  harvested 
for  less  than  $20  per  ton. 

l'ii  kmxg. — No  fixed  rule  can  bo  laid  down  for 
pickling  the  olive,  but  one  ix)int  above  all  others 
should  Ik*  lx>rne  in  mind,  and  that  is  not  to  penetrate 
the  flesh  too  deeply  with  lye.  Another  great  objection 
to  our  pickled  green  olives  has  been  the  Lick  of  uni- 
formity in  color,  and,  when  compared  with  the  im- 
ported goods,  dealers  are  justified  in  making  this 
criticism.  It  has  l>een  intimated  that  the  Imputed 
olives  are  colored  chemically,  but  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  is  not  the  case.  The  evenness  of  the 
color  is  due  to  the use  of  lime  water.  This  is  easily 
made  by  dissolving  about  three  ounces  of  lime  to  the 
gallon  of  water. 

After  standing  for  about  21  hours  the  water  is  ready 
for  use.  In  taking  the  limewater  out  of  the  receptacle 
it  should  be  either  siphoned  or  drawn  off,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  lime  which  has  settled  to  the  Ixittom  of  the 
vessel.  To  each  gallon  of  limewater  add  three  ounces 
of  lye,  allowing  the  olives  to  remain  in  this  solution 
until  iK'iietrated  about  a  sixteenth  of  sin  inch.  No 
further  treatment  with  lye  should  Ik*  given.  After 
being  washed  with  clear  wsiter  for  a  number  of  days, 
until  sill  vestiges  of  the  lye  have  disappeared,  they 
should  Ik-  immersed  in  a  12;;  brine  by  the  saltometer, 
which  strength  should  Ik-  gradually  increased  to  24*. 
The  olives  are  now  ready  to  Ik*  barreled  up  and  rolled 
away,  and  except  for  an  occasional  o|K*ning  of  the  bung 
to  allow  the  gases  which  have  formed  to  escape,  smd 
for  adding  new  brine,  if  any  should  have  evaix*rated, 
they  will  require  no  further  attention.  After  six 
months  of  this  treatment  much  of  the  bitter  principle 
will  be  absorbed  and  the  olives  are  then  ready  for 
market.  Before  marketing,  the  olives  should  be 
placed  in  a  .to;:;  brine  and  the  water  used  should  be 
either  distilled  or  boiled.  Many  of  the  large  pickling 
concerns  of  the  State  do  not  bottle  their  goods  until  si 
year,  or  even  two  years,  sifter  they  have  been  prwessed. 
This,  then,  briefly,  is  the  process  for  pickling  green 
olives. 

The  metluxl  of  pickling  ri-K*  olives  is  much  the  same, 
except  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  second  lye 
bath,  the  limewater  in  this  instance  U'ing  eliminated. 
The  second  processing  is  given  more  for  tbe  purpose  of 
securing  a  uniform,  dark  luster  in  the  olive  than  for 
any  other  reason,  and  as  soon  as  the  olives  have 
reached  this  point  the  liquid  should  Ik*  drawn  off. 
The  after-processing  is  much  the  same  as  for  green 
olives.  In  pickling  ripe  olives  much  care  should  Ik' 
exercised  in  securing  fruit  which  is  of  an  even  color. 
It  is  an  Utter  impossibility,  however,  to  have  all  the 
fruit  alike.  The  processing  w  ill  do  much  to  secure 
this,  and  where  it  does  not  the  olives  must  be  hand 
sorted.  The  keeping  of  ripe  olives  has  Ik*ch  the  prob- 
lem above  all  others  which  the  growers  have  had  to 


face.  The  ripe  olive-  being  so  much  -ofter.  difficultie 
not  to  Ik*  found  in  the  green  olive  have  presented  them 

selves. 

Canning.  —  Fxperiments  in  canning  have  been  t* 
successful  that  thi-  will  finally  Ik*  the  solution  of  thi 
trouble,  and  csmned  ri|K-  olive-  will  w  ithin  a  few  year 
Ik*  an  article  of  trade  ju-t  a-  much  as  canned  peaches 
l>esir-.  etc.,  are  today.  The  ri|x-  olive,  wherever  in 
troduced,  has  found  more  favor  among  consumers ftfci 
the  hard,  woody,  green  olive,  and  now  that  the  dif 
ficulty  of  keeping  it  has  Ix-en  solved,  this  branch  of  On 
industry  will  unquestionably  make  rapid  advances 
There  i-  a- much  difference  in  the  flavor  of  a  ripe  olive 
a-  compared  with  the  green,  as  there  i-  lietween  a  Iuh 
eious,  rijic  i>e:ich  and  a  green  one.  Not  only  this,  bu 
the  ri jx-  olive  is  ;i  nutritous,  delectable  article  of  food 
w  hile  the  green  olive  simply  serves  as  a  relish. 

olive-  for  pickling  purjioscs  -ell  for  from  $80  to  |W 
|x  r  ton,  the  price  Ix-ing  regulated  largely  by  the  vari 
ety  and  size  of  the  fruit. 

<  (live-  to  Ik*  made  into  oil  can  lie  handled  at  mucl 
les-  ex]K-nsc  than  when  they  are  required  for  pickles. 
When  being  picked  for  oil-making  the  fruit  is  either 
stripped  from  the  tree-  or  knocked  off  with  ixdes  hav- 
ing a  piece  of  rublK-r  hose  at  one  end,  to  prevent  thi 
branches  being  injured.  A  c;m\a-  -beet  i-  spread 
under  the  tree  and  after  enough  olives  have  been 
gathered  they  sire  dimi|x*d  into  boxe-.  No  precaution 
need  be  taken  to  prevent  the  olive  lx*ing  bruised. 
Frozen  olives  make  equally  as  gixxl  oil  as  those  that 
are  not  frost-bitten,  and  the  fruit  can  remain  on  the 
trees  for  a  month  or  more  Ix-foie  pressing  and  then- 
will  Ik-  no  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  oil. 
Frozen  olive>  have  le-s  water  and  consequently  are 
more  easily  handled  by  the  oil-makers.  When  the 
olives  are  received  sit  the  packing-house  they  are  first 
run  through  a  fanning  mill  or  an  aspirator,  to  remove 
all  dirt  or  leaves.  Leaves,  even  when  left  in,  do  not 
seem  to  impair  the  quality  of  oil.  The  olives  are  next 
crushed  by  heavy  iron  or  -tone  rollers  revolving  in  a 
heavy  pan.  built  something  on  the  plan  of  a  large 
saucer.  This  crusher  may  be  run  by  horsepower,  but 
in  all  modern  plants  tin-  machinery  is  ojx-rated  by 
either  a  steam  or  a  gasoline  engine;  the  former  is 
preferable,  because  the  steam  csm  be  used  for  cleaning 
the  plant. 

In  crushing,  the  pita  as  well  as  the  pulp  of  the 
olive  sire  reduced.  It  has  been  found  im practicable 
to  do  otherwise,  and  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  that  an  inferior  article  is  produced  when  the 
pits  are  crushed  is  a  fallacy,  just  as  much  so  as  that 
the  virgin  oil  comes  from  the  first  pressing.  This  is 
good  trade  talk,  but  is  never  carried  out  in  actual 
practice.  The  first  pressing  is  usually  light  and  the 
resultant  product  is  largely  water.  I5efore  making 
the  second  pressing  the  [ximace  is  again  crushed  and 
then  placed  in  a  larger  press  w  hich  exerts  a  pressure 
Of  about  2(M1  lb.  to  the  square  inch.  This  is  followed 
in  some  instance-  by  another  crushing  and  pressing. 
This  hitter  pressing  is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  insin  in  charge  of  the  plant.  The  oil 
and  w  siter  from  the  presses  are  run  into  settling  tanks. 
Here  the  oil  remains  for  from  21  to  :W  hours,  when  it 
is  skimmed  off  into  storage  tanks,  where  it  remains  i 
until  ready  for  use.  These  tsinks  are  built  of  gal- 
vanized iron  and  hold  from  /ion  to  1,imio  gal.  each. 
After  the  oil  stands  in  the  tanks  for  six  months  it  is 
ready  for  bottling.  If  the  grower  ran  afford  to  allow 
it  to  stand  undisturbed  for  si  year,  it  is  lx*tter.  The 
oil  goes  through  a  sort  of  fermentation  during  thin 
time  and  all  impurities  settle  to  the  bottom.  Before 
marketing,  the  oil  is  filtered  through  several  thick- 
nesses of  filtering  psiper  to  still  further  clarify  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  to  Ik*  observed  in 
an  olive  mill  is  cleanliness,  olive  oil  is  a  great  ab- 
sorlx-nt  of  bad  odors  and  soon  becomes  rancid  if  care  is 
not  exercised  in  its  manufacture.  A  ton  of  olives  will 
produce  .">5  or  in  gallons  of  oil.  When  ready  for  mar- 
ket the  oil  is  put  up  in  half,  one  and  five  gallon  tins; 
also  half-pint,  pint  and  quart  bottles;  it  retails  for $2. 61 
•x-r  gallon,  and  quart  Ixittles  are  sold  for  from  85c.  to 
$1,  the  price  being  largely  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
bottle  used. 

California  oil-makers  take  great  pride  in  the  purity 
of  their  goods,  and  the  oil  can  be  relied  upon  sis  strictly 
pure.  Oil  olives  often  sell  for  from  $:S0  to  $10  per  ton. 
This  is  not  a  very  remunerative  price  to  be  sure,  but 
olives  can  In-  marketed  sit  these  figures  against  compe- 
tition of  the  adulterated  oils,  either  inqxirted  from 
Furope  or  prepared  by  jobbers  who  have  made  it  a 
business  to  mix  the  pure  article  with  cotton-seed,  |**a- 
nut,  and  other  vegetable  oils.  If  our  new  food  laws 
can  be  so  enforced  sis  to  coni|K-l  those  engaged  in  this 
nefarious  practice  to  label  their  bottles,  showing  the 
true  contents,  it  w  ill  do  more  toward  building  up  a 
business  in  California.  If  pro|x*rly  sidvertised,  olive 
oil  for  medicinal  purposes  alone  would  be  in  great  de- 
mand, for  it  would  do  more  gixxl  to  jKior  suffering 
humanity  than  all  the  nostrums  so  universally  used 
and  so  vigorously  pushed  to  the  front.  Advertising 
and  putting  up  a  thoroughly  good  and  reliable  article 
w  ill  do  more  to  build  up  the  business  and  develop  it 
than  any  other  one  thing  (hat  can  Ik-  followed. 

The  annual  output  of  olive  oil  in  California  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  ISO, 0(10  gal.;  green  pickles,  150,000 
gal.;  and  ripe  pickles,  HO.dito  gal.    The  importation 
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of  olive  oil  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
■>  I   was  1,250,832  gal.,  valued  at  $1,557,517,  and  of  pickles 
2,115,814  gal.,  valued  at  #770, 194. 

California  fruit  growers  are  persevering;  they  have 
overcome  the  difficulties  in  other  branches  of  the 
industry.  Have  we  not' every  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  equally  successful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  olive  business?  We  have  not  only  our 
own  market  open  to  us,  but  there  are  also  other 
countries  where  the  charmed  name  of  California  will 
cause  the  gates  to  be  opened  wide  to  admit  this  great 
health  food  from  our  sunny  c  lime. 


Spraying  for  Peach  Shothole. 

Mr.  P.  J.  O'Gara,  whose  account  of  pear  blight 
work  was  given  in  our  last  issue,  has  the  following 
review  of  spraying  for  the  peach  blight :  After  care- 
fully examining  the  orchards  in  the  Suisun  valley, 
Professor  Waite  found  that,  although  the  growers  had 
been  spraying  very  well,  the  work  was  done  too  late 
in  the  season.  He  therefore  suggested  that  the  spray- 
ai  I  ing  be  done  as  early  in  the  winter  or  late  fall  as  prac- 
I  ticable.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  in  the  Suisun  valley 
it  was  already  about  the  first  of  December,  1904,  and 
accordingly,  upon  his  suggestion,  Messrs.  Pierce, 
Chadbourne  and  Brown  began  work  in  their  orchards 
about  the  first  week  in  December.  The  orchards  in 
which  this  work  was  done  were  at  this  time  in  a  very 
serious  condition.  On  the  Willota  ranch,  owned  by 
Mr.  Pierce,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  trees  and  replant  the  ground.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Waite  persuaded  them  that  this  should  not 
be  done.  The  result  of  this  spraying  was  that  the  fol- 
lowing year  this  orchard  bore  twenty  tons  to  the  acre, 
in  1906  even  a  larger  crop  was  harvested,  and  this 
year,  after  spraying  for  three  years,  the  centres  of  the 
trees,  which  were  entirely  nude,  have  filled  up  with 
foliage,  and  a  crop  averaging  twenty  to  twenty-five 
tons  per  acre  will  be  harvested.  Beside  the  work 
which  has  been  done  on  the  Willota  ranch  by  Mr. 
George  Heed,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  orchard, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  also  did  some  spray- 
ing so  as  to  determine  the  value  of  the  different  spray 
J  mixtures  as  well  as  the  effects  of  different  strengths. 
The  results  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  In 
the  different  plots  where  Bordeaux  mixtures  and  lime 
sulphur  were  used  and  the  applications  made  in  time 
an  extra  heavy  crop  has  set,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  is  not  a  single  case  of  gumming  on  these  trees. 
Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  where 
5-5-50  and  10-10-50  Bordeaux  was  used.  Lime  sul- 
phur spray  was  used  and  the  same  results  were  ob- 
tained. The  first  spraying  was  done  between  the 
middle  of  November  and  the  first  week  in  December, 
later  spraying  being  done  at  intervals  of  from  one  to 
two  weeks  until  February.  A  glance  at  the  plots 
would  readily  tell  one  just  where  the  early  spraying 
was  done  and  where  the  late  spraying  was  done.  On 
plots  not  sprayed  at  all,  as  well  as  on  plots  where  the 
spraying  was  too  late,  hardly  a  peach  can  be  found 
upon  the  trees,  while  those  plots  that  were  sprayed  in 
time  have  been  thinned  once  and  will  require  a 
second  thinning  to  keep  them  from  breaking, to  the 
ground,  even  though  they  were  well  propped  up. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  this 
spraying  for  the  peach  blight.  The  spraying 
should  be  done  as  early  as  possible;  beginning 
about  the  middle  of  November  is  not  too  early.  It  is 
unwise  to  wait  until  the  \\  inter  rains  begin  or  until  all 
the  foliage  has  fallen  from  the  trees.  There  is  nothing 
lost  in  spraying  where  considerable  foliage  still  re- 
mains upon  the  trees.  A  small  amount  of  spray 
which  will  be  carried  down  with  t.ie  foliage  will 
hardly  be  worth  considering.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
periments show  that  the  very  best  results  may  be 
obtained  by  spraying  with  a  solution  as  dilute  as 
5-5-50.  The  writer  is  very  positive  that  tons  of  valua- 
ble bluestone,  worth  eleven  cents  a  pound,  was  wasted 
during  the  present  year.  This  is  not  the  writer's  own 
conclusion,  but  is  that  of  many  who  have  tried  the 
value  of  both  the  weaker  and  strong  spray.  However, 
it  should  be  said  that  where  the  trees  are  in  very 
bad  condition  it  may  be  well  to  use  a  strong  spray  for 
the  first  year,  but  after  the  troes  have  been  brought 
back  to  their  natural  healthy  condition  the  weaker 
spray  is  just  as  effective  when  applied  in  time.  The 
use  of  too  much  lime  should  be  discouraged  because 
of  the  fact  that  too  much  lime  has  a  tendency  to  scale 
off  from  the  trees,  thus  carrying  down  with  it  a  great 
deal  of  the  mixture.  The  necessity  for  spraying  be- 
fore the  winter  rains  set  in  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  writer  has  found  that  the  spores  of  the  peach 
blight  fungus  will  germinate  readily  within  an  hour 
or  less  after  they  become  surrounded  by  a  drop  of 
water,  and  in  this  time  will  produce  growths  several 
times  the  length  of  the  spore  itself,  which,  of  course, 
is  very  miuute.  As  the  twigs  of  the  young  growth, 
as  well  as  the  buds,  contain  countless  numbers  of 
breeding  pores,  or  stomata,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
spores  upon  germination  may  readily  enter  liencath 
the  epidermis  and  begin  the  work  of  destruction. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


A  Squab-Farm  Near  Chicago. 

Squab  growers  in  California  will  be  interested  to 
have  the  details  of  a  squab  enterprise  which  involves, 
as  Mr.  J.  L.  Graff  writes  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
Farmer,  "one  of  the  most  substantial,  convenient,  and 
yet  economical  squab  houses  that  has  been  built.  It 
is  owned  by  E.  U.  Thompson,  who  has  a  five-acre  tract 
of  land  one  mile  east  of  Wheaton,  Dupage  County,  111. 

This  squab  house  and  the  adjoining  pens  are  built  on 
land  worth  $600  an  acre,  and  there  are  now  confined 
in  it  700  Belgian  homers,  worth  $2.50  to  $3  a  pair. 
The  location  is  within  an  hour's  ride  of  a  market  that 
will  take  all  the  squabs  that  may  be  produced  the  year 
around. 

The  size  of  the  building  is  100  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide, 
12  ft.  high  in  front  and  9  ft.  high  back,  allowing  a  fall 
of  three  feet. 

The  foundation  rests  on  four-inch  cedar  posts  driven 
three  feet  in  the  ground.  The  sills  are  4  by  4  timbers 
set  one  foot  from  the  ground. 

For  the  frame  2  by  4  material  is  used  thoroughout. 
The  studding  is  set  twenty-two  inches  apart.  In  the 
back  or  lowest  side  the  studding  is  braced  horizontally 
half  way  up  by  2  by  4  pieces  townailed  to  the  stud- 
ding. In  the  front  or  highest  side  there  are  two 
strings  of  this  bracing,  so  that  in  the  back  the  siding 
nailed  on  perpendicularly  is  fastened  at  three  places, 
and  in  the  back  it  is  nailed  at  four  places.  The  caps 
are  of  2  by  4  material.  All  framing  timber  of  this 
kind  is  surfaced  on  all  sides. 

The  floor  of  the  structure  is  double.  First  a  layer 
of  rough  boards  runs  endways  and  rests  on  2  by  4  joists 
22  in.  apart.  Crosswise  there  is  laid  a  good  quality  of 
matched  flooring. 

The  siding  is  matched  flooring  nailed  on  up  and 
down  and  then  covered  with  the  heaviest  grade  of  tar 
paper. 

The  roof  rests  on  2  by  4  rafters  set  22  in.  apart. 
The  sheeting  is  nailed  on  surfaced  side  down,  and  then 
the  roof  is  covered  with  the  best  grade  of  tar  paper. 

The  corridor  is  88  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide.  Opening 
off  the  corridor  are  the  inside  pens,  the  doors  to  which 
are  18  in.  wide.  They  are  made  of  1  by  4  stuff  for  the 
frames  and  braced  across  from  top  to  bottom.  There 
are  spring  hinges  and  self-fastening  hasps  for  each 
door.  The  corridor  partition  and  the  doors  are  cov- 
ered with  inch  mesh  poultry  netting.  Thermometers 
are  located  in  this  corridor. 

There  are  seven  inside  pens  12  by  12  ft.  in  size. 
Each  side  of  a  pen  has  50  nest  boxes,  100  in  the  pen. 
These  accommodate  50  pairs  of  birds.  Each  pair  of 
birds  is  allowed  two  nests.  When  the  young  are  two 
weeks  old  the  hen  builds  another  nest  and  commences 
laying  again,  the  cock  taking  her  place  with  the  first 
pair  of  squabs.  By  the  time  the  first  are  four  weeks 
old  the  hen  is  ready  to  hatch  out  another  pair.  Each 
nest  box  is  12  in.  wide,  high  and  deep.  Each  pen  is 
provided  with  a  two-gallon  non-soiling  drinking  foun- 
tain costing  $1.25,  and  it  is  also  provided  with  an  open 
crate  kept  filled  with  straws  cut  for  nest  building. 
From  these  crates  the  birds  carry  the  straws  and  build 
the  nests  in  the  nappies. 

The  nappies  are  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  cost  $6 
a  hundred.  Each  nappie  is  screwed  to  a  wooden 
baseboard  8  by  8  ft.,  to  prevent  the  nappie  from  tip- 
ping. 

Illuminating  each  pen  is  a  two-sash  window,  each 
holding  six  8  by  10  lights.  The  sashes  are  on  weights, 
so  that  each  readily  may  be  moved  up  or  down.  A 
small  mesh  screen  covers  each  window  on  the  outside, 
thus  confining  the  birds  when  the  windows  are  open. 

Each  pen  is  provided  with  a  specially  contrived 
feed  box  that  is  kept  supplied  with  feed  from  the  cor- 
ridor. Each  box  is  23  in.  high  and  31  in.  long.  There 
is  a  shaft  in  the  middle  of  the  box.  Standing  on  this 
shelf  the  birds  may  take  from  either  of  three  little 
boxes  on  the  corridor  side.  These  boxes  are  kept 
filled  with  oyster  shells,  grit,  and  salt,  respectively. 
The  main  feed  pocket  is  close  to  the  floor  and  is  con- 
structed on  the  self-feeding  plan.  Each  of  these  boxes 
cost  complete  $3. 

From  each  inside  pen  there  are  two  small  openings 
to  allow  the  birds  to  escape  into  the  flypens  outside. 
These  openings  are  cut  about  nine  feet  from  the  floor, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  inside  pen.  Each  is  provided 
with  a  drop  door  that  may  be  opened  or  closed  by  a 
pope  stretched  across  the  pen  to  the  corridor.  Outside 
each  opening  is  protected  from  water  drips  by  a  wooden 
guard  set  slanting  over  the  top  of  the  exit. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  building  is  an  office,  mating 
and  banding  room,  12  by  15  ft.  in  size,  lighted  by  two 
windows.  The  corridor  leads  off  this  room,  and  here, 
too,  are  stored  all  of  the  different  varieties  of  food, 
grit,  shells,  and  salt.  The  main  building  faces  the 
south. 

There  arc  eight  Hypens,  each  20  ft.  deep,  10  ft.  high, 
and  12  ft.  wide,  one-inch  poultry  netting  being  used 
for  the  entire  system.    The  base  of  the  framework  is 


formed  of  four-inch  cedar  posts  driven  three  feet  in 
the  ground.  Uprights  of  2  by  4  material  are  nailed 
to  the  tops  of  the  posts,  which  project  about  fifteen 
inches  above  the  ground.  There  is  one  of  these  2  by  4 
uprights  every  12  ft.,  and  in  between  each  pair  of  2  by 
4s  is  a  1  by  4  brace.  The  entire  framework  is  made 
of  these  two  sizes  of  material.  The  ends,  tops,  sides, 
partitions,  and  doors  are  covered  with  inch  mesh  swal- 
low proof  poultry  wire.  The  top  netting  is  supported 
in  the  centre  by  a  2  by  4  stringer  that  runs  from  end 
to  end.  The  run  boards  are  seven  feet  from  the  ground 
and  are  of  1  by  4  material,  nailed  on  a  two-foot  cross- 
piece  nailed  to  the  2  by  4  uprights.  Thus  a  set  of 
crosspieces  hold  up  a  runboard  in  two  pens,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  wire  partition.  In  the  corner  of  each  fiy- 
pen  is  a  galvanized  iron  bath  18  in.  in  diameter  and 
6  in.  deep.  These  were  bought  for  30  cents  each.  Each 
flypen  may  be  entered  from  the  outside  through  a 
capacious  wire  covered  door  hung  on  spring  hinges 
and  kept  padlocked. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  original  cost  of  the 
building  was  $600.  The  tar  paper  on  roof  and  sides 
has  been  once  slacked  over  since  the  building  was  put 
up. 

In  the  feed  room  Mr.  Thompson  keeps  a  constant 
supply  of  food  made  up  of  the  following  grains: 
Whole  wheat,  Kaffir  corn,  cracked  corn,  cracked  peas, 
barley,  buckwheat,  hemp  seed,  and  millet  seed.  On 
each  day  of  the  week  two  feeds  from  this  variety  are 
given,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  even- 
ing, in  order  as  follows: 

Sunday — Henijp,  peas. 

Monday — Kaffir  corn,  wheat. 

Tuesday — Wheat,  cracked  corn. 

Wednesday — Millet;  wheat. 

Thursday — Kaffir  corn,  wheat. 

Friday — Cracked  peas,  cracked  corn. 

Saturday — Kaffirn  corn,  wheat. 

This  variety  of  feed  is  being  bought  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  :  Cracked  corn,  $1.25  per  hundredweight ; 
Kaffir  corn,  $1.50  per  hundredweight  ;  wheat,  90 cents 
a  bushel;  millet,  4  cents  per  pound;  hemp  seed,  4 
cents  a  pound  ;  cracked  peas,  2h  cents  a  pound  ;  shells, 
1  cent  a  pound ,  grit,  1  cent  a  pound ;  coarse  salt, . 
$1.15  a  barrel.  Feed  to  the  cost  of  80  cents  is  fed  to, 
each  pair  of  birds  in  one  year's  time.  Millet,  buck- 
wheat, and  hemp,  are  considered  the  daintiest  for  this 
class  of  bird  stock. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  making  use  of  celluloid  bands. 
Each  pair  of  birds  is  banded  with  the  same  combina- 
tion of  colors  in  bands  and  keys,  the  hen  on  the  left 
leg  and  the  cock  on  the  right.  There  are  sufficient 
colors  in  bands  and  keys  to  form  50  different  combi- 
nations, so  that  no  two  pairs  of  birds  in  the  same  pen 
are  banded  alike.  Thus,  with  a  system  of  bookkeep- 
ing that  has  been  adopted  the  record  of  each  pair  of 
birds  in  the  entire  house  accurately  is  kept.  The  com- 
bination colors  used  are  red,  blue,  brown,  purple,  yel- 
low, white,  and  black.  Both  bands  and  keys  are  in 
all  of  these  colors. 

A  small  journal  ruled  book  is  opened  with  each  of 
the  seven  pens  in  the  building.  There  is  a  page  for 
each  nest,  according  to  its  number.  The  record  of 
each  pair  of  birds  that  occupy  the  nest  is  kept,  giving 
date  of  eggs  laid  and  hatched  by  a  pair  of  a  certain 
combination  of  colors. 

Each  pair  of  birds  will  hatch  from  seven  to  nine 
pairs  of  young  in  one  year.  The  squabs  weigh,  when 
four  weeks  old,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  per  dozen. 
The  prices  range  from  $2.50  to  $6  per  dozen.  They 
are  marketed  dressed,  dry  picked. 

Mr.  Thompson  cleans  out  the  entire  house  every 
Saturday  and  whitewashes  the  interior  once  a  year. 
Slacked  lime  is  scattered  every  Saturday. 


The  Stable. 


The  Horses  of  Mexico. 

Californians  are  drawing  so  close  to  Mexico  in  many 
investments,  sales  of  stock  and  supplies  for  progres- 
sive agriculture,  etc.,  that  it  may  be  of  wide  advan- 
tage to  have  knowledge  of  the  horse  stock  which  rules 
in  our  sister  republic.  A  careful  article  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  prepared  for  the  Breeders'  Ga/.ette  by 
Mr.  I  jaurence  F.  Bedford  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  as 
follows: 

It  has  long  been  the  idea  among  horse  breeders, 
horse  owners,  and  horse  fanciers  of  the  United  States 
and  of  England  that  the  origin  of  our  Mexican  horse 
was  the  Arab — that  the  first  Spaniards  brought  Arabs 
to  this  country,  and  that  from  the  horses  brought  by 
Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Soto,  Pizarro,  Cortez  and  others 
sprung  our  Mexican  mustang  and  the  mustangs  and 
Indian  ponies  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  very 
erroneous  opinion  ;  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation 
for  any  such  notion  and  the  history  and  records  are 
complete  and  authentic  to  the  contrary.  This  opinion 
had  always  been  entertained  by  myself  until  I  came 
to  this  country  and  learned  to'  a  certain  extent  the 
Spanish  language  and  through  my  own  efforts,  and  the 
efforts  of  my  friends  in  this  country,  I  have  been  able 
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to  discover  the  origin  of  our  Mexican  horse  and  the 
Western  mustang  or  Indian  pony  as  he  is  frequently 
called. 

Long  before  the  Moors  conquered  Spain,  and  even 
long  before  the  Romans  or  Carthaginians  ever  went 
to  Spain,  both  of  the  countries,  and  especially  Home, 
drew  on  Spain  with  which  she  was  at  peace,  for 
cavalry  mounts.  They  had  three  distinct  races  of 
horses  in  Spain  1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
One  of  these  races  was  a  very  large  breed  of  horses 
which  has  practically  disappeared  from  Spain,  and  the 
only  place  these  horses  can  he  found  now  in  any  num- 
bers is  in  the  imperial  stud  of  Austria.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  horses  bred  and  kept  to  draw  the  im- 
perial carriages  of  Austria  were  at  one  time  the  royal 
horses  of  Spain  and  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  Aus- 
trian Government  has  a  stud  of  some  300  mares  and 
some  stallions  to  breed  these  horses  purposely  for  said 
carriages  and  for  mounting  field  marshals  on  review. 
The  horses  are  very  large,  showy,  and  pretty.  Their 
usual  height  is  17  to  18  hands;  they  are  not  a  com- 
posite horse  made  up  of  the  Barb  and  Arab  and  the 
native  horse  of  some  place  or  another,  as  some  |>eople 
may  say,  but  they  are  the  pure  imperial  Spanish  horse. 

Another  breed  of  horses  as  distinct  in  Spain  for 
15,000  years  as  the  Arab  and  Barb  have  been  in  their 
own  country,  are  the  horses  of  Andalusia.  They  are 
not,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  a  horse  made  up  of 
a  crossing  of  various  breeds  of  Arabs  and  Barbs  and 
various  other  horses,  but  they  are  the  pure  native 
breed  of  Spain  which  has  been  known  and  preserved 
with  all  its  present  qualities  and  without  any  changes, 
for  more  than  3,000  years.  The  horses  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  very  docile  and  very  showy  for  their  own 
style  ;  usually  with  very  heavy  tails  and  very  heavy 
manes  which  part  and  fall  to  both  sides  naturally ;  very 
high  knee  action  and  beautiful  silky  coats.  They  were 
the  horses  which  were  used  for  domestic  purposes  and 
for  ladies'  saddle  horses  as  well  as  for  saddle  horses  of 
all  kinds  and  of  course  for  war  purposes.  They  are 
not  an  extremely  rugged  horse,  but  they  have  excep- 
tionally nood  feet  and  legs  and  splendid  dispositions. 

There  is  still  another  horse  in  Spain  which  is  just  as 
distinct  and  has  been  known  equally  long,  and  that  is 
the  horse  of  Navarre.  These  horses  are  slightly 
smaller  than  the  Andalusian,  but  they  are  swifter  and 
of  unending  endurance.  They  range  in  height  from  13 
to  14.2  hands  or  14.3;  splendid  feet  and  legs,  with  the 
courage  of  lions  and  with  unlimited  endurance.  They 
are  the  horses  used  by  Spanish  cavalry  in  olden  times 
for  all  rough  work  and  were  the  horses  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  early  Spanish  cavalry  brought  to 
America.  The  Spanish  cavalry  was  mostly  recruited 
from  the  province  of  Andalusia,  from  which  province 
they  got  most  of  their  horses.  Those  that  were  not 
procured  from  Andalusia  were  made  up  from  the 
horses  of  Navarre.  At  that  time  it  was  so  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spam  that  there  was 
little  or  no  communication  between  the  Moors  and  the 
native  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  who  were  able  to  es- 
cape from  the  country  naturally  took  their  horses  with 
them  and  those  who  remained  in  the  country  were  not 
on  such  terms  of  intimacy  as  would  be  conducive  to 
horse  trading  with  the  natives.  In  consequence  the 
horses  which  were  brought  to  this  country  and  to  the 
United  States  are  the  real  Spanish  horses  of  pure 
native  Spanish  breed — the  Andalusian  and  the  horses 
of  Navarre. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  mustangs  on  the  Western  plains  and  in  Mexico. 
It  was  a  question  more  especially  in  the  North  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest ;  the  cold  winters,  the  wild  ani- 
mals, the  long  distances  necessary  to  travel,  soon  de- 
stroyed the  weaker  ones  and  left  only  the  best  as  sur- 
vivors. There  are  some  places  in  Mexico  where  the 
pure  native  horse  can  be  procured,  but  very  few,  and 
these  are  ordinarily  poor  specimens.  There  are  other 
places  in  Mexico  where  they  crossed  the  Mexican  mus- 
tang with  the  Barb  which  was  brought  here  during 
the  French  Invasion,  but  the  Mexicans  after  riding 
their  native  horses  against  the  French  in  trials  of  en- 
durance on  long  marches  and  privations  from  food 
and  water,  found  results  in  favor  of  the  Mexican  horse 
as  against  the  Barb,  and  for  that  reason  the  Mexican 
had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  imported  horses. 

There  have  been  some  instances  where  they  have 
crossed  the  native  horse  with  the  thoroughbred,  and 
that  has  been  also  a  dismal  failure.  They  are  usually 
long-legged  light  bodied,  out  of  proportion,  and  are 
practically  fit  for  nothing.  Instead  of  having  the  in- 
telligence and  the  docility  of  the  native  horse,  they  are 
always  vicious  and  unreliable. 

Something  more  than  100  years  ago  a  Russian  count 
landed  on  the  coast  and  brought  with  him  some  horses 
from  Russia.  These  were  turned  loose  on  his  planta- 
tion along  with  a  number  of  native  horses  and  they 
have  grown  uninterruptedly  for  over  100  years,  no  at- 
tention ever  being  paid  to  them  except  when  some  one 
of  the  successors  to  the  property  would  round  up  a 
band  of  2,000  or  3,000  and  drive  them  up  to  market. 
With  all  the  neglect,  lack  of  care  and  privation  these 
horses  have  had  to  contend  with,  there  are  some  grand 
specimens  among  them  that  can  be  taken  off  the  grass 
and  ridden  60  miles  a  day  for  six  successive  days" and 
aud  it  is  not  uncommon  to  ride  one  of  these  horses  inn 
miles  in  a  day  and  repeat  the  next.    This  is  also  true 


ot  our  native  horses  ;  almost  any  week  in  the  year 
some  of  our  farmers,  miners,  prospectors,  or  business 
men  here  in  the  City  of  Mexico  will  ride  a  little  Mexi- 
can horse  from  60  to  100  miles  inside  of  the  21  hours, 
and  it  is  so  common  an  occurrence  as  not  to  excite 
comment. 

In  one  part  of  northern  Mexico  along  about  the  years 
1864-1856,  a  ranch  owner  imported  from  the  United 
States  two  Arab  colts.  Indirectly  I  happened  to  learn 
of  the  hacienda  where  they  were  taken.  They  have 
some  of  the  offspring  now  on  the  place  and  some  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  especially  an  old  horse  22  years  old 
which  has  won  LOO  races.  He  races  in  flat  races,  in 
steeplechases,  and  only  two  months  ago  I  saw  him  in 
the  show  ring  exhibiting  all  the  spirit  and  life  of  a 
horse  five  years  of  age.  With  all  this  abuse  and 
hard  usage,  and  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  is  per- 
fectly sound  in  every  way  and  enjoys  a  foxhunt  as 
well  as  any  of  the  younger  horses  and  never  comes  in 
behind. 

There  is  a  ranch  on  what  is  known  as  Table  Moun- 
tain in  the  State  of  Oregon,  where  they  have  a  band 
of  mustangs  which  have  been  crossed  with  Arab  stal- 
lions. They  have  for  years  attempted  to  catch  them, 
but  the  best  horses  they  have  been  able  to  procure  and 
the  wisest  cowboys  in  the  West  have  been  unable  to 
rope  one.  The  Arab  gives  them  the  speed  and  the 
horses  of  Navarre  give  them  the  endurance  and  hardi- 
ness, and  the  result  is  that  none  of  the  cross-breds  and 
mongrelized  horses  is  able  to  get  anywhere  near  them. 
There  are  a  few  bands  of  these  wild  mustangs  which 
have  never  been  crossed  with  any  other  horse 
in  the  State  of  Zacatecas,  Durango,  and  Chihuahua  in 
this  country,  and  if  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  they 
are  the  foundation  for  a  great  race.  These  crossed 
with  the  Arab  would  be  the  makings  of  the  most  ser- 
viceable ami  the  best  horses  known  to  civilization  to- 
day. 


History  of  a  Great  Horse. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  world's  greatest  have 
their  biographies  carefully  written  200  years  after 
their  labors  have  closed,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  a 
horse  has  ever  reached  such  a  pinnacle  of  fame  until 
now.  There  has  just  appeared  in  England  a  quarto 
of  312  pages  containing  a  "  complete  history,  so  far  as 
known,  of  that  English  thoroughbred,  Eclipse." 
Such  a  volume  is  enthusiastically  reviewed  by  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  the  review  will  interest  all 
horse-owners.  The  author  is  Theodore  Andrea  Cook, 
M.  A.,  F.  S.  A. 

In  the  year  1710,  a  Mr.  Darley,  of  liuttercramb, 
near  York,  received  from  Aleppo  a  horse  sent  to  him 
by  a  brother  of  his,  who  was  a  merchant  in  the 
East.  This  horse,  known  as  the  Darley  Arabian,  was 
the  great-great-grandsire  of  the  thoroughbred  Eclipse, 
celebrated  by  Mr.  Cook  in  this  volume  with  infectious 
enthusiasm.  Arabian  and  British  blood  produced  a 
miracle.  That  there  was  something  miraculous  about 
Kclipse  no  reader  of  Mr.  Cook  could  doubt.  There 
never  was  a  horse  like  him.  From  the  very  start  he 
did  incredible  things.  There  is  an  amusing  story  of 
some  touts  who  appeared  on  Epsom  Downs  to  verify 
the  rumors  that  had  gone  abroad  when  Eclipse  was  to 
have  a  quiet  trial  in  preparation  for  his  career.  "An 
old  woman  on  the  Downs  was  asked  whether  she  had 
seen  anything  of  the  race.  She  replied  that  she  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  a  race  or  not,  but  she  had 
just  seen  a  horse  with  a  white  leg  'running  away  at 
a  monstrous  rate,'  and  another  horse  a  great  way  be- 
hind trying  to  race  after  him;  but  she  was  '  sure  he 
never  would  catch  the  white  legged  one  if  he  ran  to 
the  world's  end.'  "  That  old  woman  hail  a  prophetic 
soul.  Not  long  after  this  episode  he  was  entered  in 
his  first  race.  It  was  at  the  Epsom  meeting  on  May 
3,  1700.  Dennis  O'Kelly  was  so  sure  of  the  animal's 
prowess  that  when  he  made  a  heavy  wager  that  he 
would  place  all  the  horses  in  the  second  heat,  and  was 
asked  to  name  their  order,  he  instantly  proclaimed  the 
faith  that  was  in  him.  His  words  are  historic — 
"  Eclipse  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere." 

Eclipse  was  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
"  Butcher "  Cumberland.  Mr.  Cook,  who  has  much 
to  say  in  this  book  about  the  leaders  of  sporting  society 
in  the  time  of  Eclipse,  devotes  some  of  his  most  enter- 
taining pages  to  the  grim  hero  of  Culloden,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  inclined  to  give  him  a  better  character 
than  he  enjoys  in  the  pages  of  most  historians.  The 
touch  of  whitewash  is  of  no  consequence,  but  the 
reader  easily  forgives  Mr.  Cook  for  attempting  to 
apply  it.  After  all,  we  can  understand  this  writer's 
point  of  view.  He  would  naturally  want  to  say  the 
best  that  could  be  said  for  the  man  whose  stable  pro- 
duced such  a  kingly  horse.  The  sire  of  Eclipse  was 
Mnrske,  a  brown;  his  dam  was  Spiletta,  a  bay.  Into 
all  the  phases  of  the  question  of  his  ancestry  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  here,  but  to  the  layman  there  is  a 
vivid  interest  in  what  Mr.  Cook  has  to  say  bearing 
upon  the  mixed  blood  of  the  great  horse.     He,  the 


layman,  might,  perhaps,  in  view  of  all  that  he  has 
heard  about  Arab  stock,  assume  that  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  its  purity  there  would  follow  a  diminution  of 
its  speed.    Says  Mr.  Cook: 

"It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  pure 
Arab  has  never  been  any  use  for  racing  on  an  English 
course,  and  never  will  be.  The  English  thoroughbred 
he  helped  to  make  was  not  only  faster  than  anything 
known  in  England  before;  he  was  also  much  better 
than  anything  seen  before  in  the  Kastern  home  of  the 
finest  and  purest  Arab  stock  ever  bred.  It  has  over 
and  over  again  been  proved,  since  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, that  for  sheer  pace  the  thoroughbred  can  give 
the  Arab  several  stone  and  a  !>eating  over  anything 
up  to  two  miles  and  a  half  in  this  country.  It  is  only 
for  long  distances  atid  for  hard  work,  involving  stam- 
ina alone,  on  a  fairly  soft  surface,  that  the  pure  bred 
Arab  may  still  be  useful.  It  has  also  beeu  incontest- 
ably  proved  that  modern  thoroughbred  stock  cannot 
possibly  be  improved  by  the  direct  infusion  of  fresh 
blood  from  a  pure  bred  Arab  sire.  So  soon,  indeed, 
was  this  last  point  discovered  that  he  has  been  left 
alone  by  all  racing  men  in  his  native  deserts  almost 
since  the  days  of  Matchem,  Herod,  and  Eclipse." 

The  year  after  Eclipse  was  foaled,  in  1705,  the  Cum- 
berland stud  was  put  up  at  auction,  and  the  "  leggy 
yearling  "  was  sold  to  a  Leadenhall  meat  salesman, 
named  Wildman,  for  the  sum  of  75  or  80  guineas,  the 
records  being  at  odds  as  to  the  exact  price.  Wildman 
amused  himself  breeding  thoroughbreds  in  Surrey 
and  sending  them  to  the  races.  He  was  a  patient 
man,  else  he  might  have  l>een  discouraged  by  his  first 
experiences  with  his  purchase.  That  these  were 
troublesome  is  shown  by  the  following  passage: 

"At  one  time  Eclipse's  temper  seemed  so  bad  that  a 
hasty  owner  might  have  thought  it  impossible  to  send 
him  to  the  post  except  as  a  gelding.  But  everything 
was  tried.  He  was  sent  for  sometime  to  a  rough 
rider  named  George  Elton,  or  Filers,  near  Epsom, 
who  almost  worked  him  to  death  by  riding  him  about 
all  day,  and  sometimes  kept  him  out  all  night  on 
poaching  expeditions.  Hut  nothing  hurt  that  iron 
constitution  and  magnificently  balanced  framework, 
and  nothing  broke  the  magnificent  spirit  of  Spiletta's 
fiery  son.  At  last  patience  anil  forbearance  won  the 
day.  .lack  Oakley,  who  rode  him  in  nearly  all  his 
races,  never  attempted  to  hold  him,  but  sat  quietly  in 
his  saddle  and  let  him  go  as  he  pleased,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  cut  down  his  field  at  the  start  aud  kept  on 
increasing  his  lead;  for  the  farther  he  went  the  more 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  himself,  so  that  he  must  have  had 
a  combination  of  sjjeed,  stride,  endurance,  and  weight- 
carrying  ability  over  a  distance  which  can  never 
have  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  horse  before 
or  since;  for  the  animals  he  beat  were  good  ones,  and 
there  was  not  one  in  existence  during  his  short  racing 
career  which  could  extend  him." 

The  reader  must  wonder,  with  Mr.  Cook,  why  in 
the  world  a  breeder  as  shrewd  as  Wildman  did  not 
hold  on  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to  a  prize  like 
Eclipse;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  meatman, 
while  so  far  impressed  as  to  go  off  and  buy  the  sire  of 
his  animal,  was  willing  to  sell  a  half  interest  in 
Eclipse  as  early  as  1760.  The  sale  was  made  for  650 
guineas  to  the  adventurer,  Dennis  O'Kelly.  Some 
months  later  that  far-seeing  individual  paid  Wildman 
1,100  guineas  for  the  other  half  interest  in  the  harse. 
He  made  a  bargain,  for  in  the  long  run  he  gained 
£26,000  through  El  lipse  at  the  stud,  and  his  winnings 
were  large.  It  is  not,  however,  for  his  earnings  that 
Mr.  Cook  sings  the  praise  of  this  famous  horse,  "  with 
a  very  ugly  head,  a  blaze  face,  and  one  white  stock- 
ing on  the  off  hind  leg,"  but  for  his  superb  j>erform- 
ances  as  a  racer  and  for  the  virtues  transmitted  with 
his  blood  through  a  long  line  of  English  thorough- 
breds. "In  twenty-three  years,"  we  are  told,  "his 
produce  numbered  344  winners,  with  upward  of 
£158,000  in  stakes."  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  he 
should  have  got  himself  fixed  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
English  sportsmen?  Mr.  Cook  notes  that  when  he 
began  work  on  the  present  volume  there  were  six 
"undoubted"  skeletons  of  Eclipse  brought  to  his 
attention,  aud  no  fewer  than  nine  "authentic"  feet. 
"  The  'genuine  '  hair  out  of  his  tail  would  have  gen- 
erously filled  the  largest  armchair  in  the  Jockey  Club. 
The  '  certified '  portions  of  his  hide  would  together 
have  easily  carpeted  the  yard  at  Tattersalls." 

He  is  to  this  day  a  national  hero,  a  cult.  If  Mr. 
Cook  had  set  forth  his  history  for  its  own  sake,  he 
would  have  been  sure  of  many  readers,  at  least  among 
lovers  of  horses.  But  he  has  had  the  wit  to  see  that 
the  importance  of  Eclipse  is  also  that  of  an  animal 
once  possessed  of  a  direct  influence  upon  the  lives  of 
many  human  beings.  In  other  words,  he  recognizes 
that  this  racer  played  a  certain  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  English  society,  and  his  book  takes  account 
of  many  interesting  personages. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  portraits  of 
Eclipse  and  other  horses,  and  with  reproductions  of 
divers  interesting  prints  and  documents.  The  writing 
of  the  volume  was  plainly  a  labor  of  love,  and  the 
author  is  sure  of  his  reward.  Socialists  will  lw 
grateful  to  him  for  a  mine  of  well  ordered  informa- 
tion, and  readers  who  never  saw  a  horse  race  will  be 
equally  in  his  debt  for  the  merely  charming  story  he 
has  put  before  them. 
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FOR  IHE 


If  the  Monitor  Drill  did , 

not  have  another  single  advan- 
tage over  other  drills,  the  fact  that  f 


.  covers  every  kernel  it  sows  would  make  it  a  prof- 

itable machine  for  the  farmer  to  own.  It's  a  "bird  starver."  But  that's  only  one 
of  its  many  good  features-fact  is. 

The  Monitor  Drill 

is  an  improvement  all  over— it's  a  seed-saver,  and 
the  farmer  ought  to  investigate  it  thoroughly  before  he 
buys.    Its  Improved  Force  Feed  has  the  greatest  range 
of  any  feed  device  in  existence.   The  Monitor  Drill  suc- 
cessfully and  accurately  sows  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
rice,  flax,  alfalfa,  and  with  special  attachments  it  is  quickly 
equipped  to  sow  all  sorts  of  grass  seed.  You'll  want  to 
know  about  its  good  features,  all  fully  described  in  Cata- 
log No.  55.   Write  for  it  today-it's  free. 

MONITOR  DRILL  COMPANY, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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BUTTE. 

Asparagus  Planting. — Enterprise: 
In  a  quiet  way  the  G.  W.  Hume  Co. 
has  inaugurated  an  industry  which  will 
add  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Biggs 
section.  They  have  made  quite  exten- 
sive plantings  of  asparagus  this  year  on 
their  river  bottom  ranch,  and  propose 
to  continue  setting  as  fast  as  the  plants 
can  be  produced,  and  in  a  couple  of  years 
will  have  the  three  hundred  acres  set 
which  they  intend  to  devote  to  this  veg- 
etable. 

Beets  Ready  to  Harvest. — P.  J. 
Prien,  chief  agriculturist  of  the  beet 
sugar  factory  at  Hamilton  City,  reports 
that  they  are  ready  to  begin  on  harvest- 
ing beets.  He  says  the  crop  this  year 
will  be  nearly  twice  as  large  as  last  sea- 
son. The  late  winter  caused  much  loss. 
In  future  the  seed  is  to  be  planted  earlier 
in  order  that  the  crop  on  un  irrigated 
lands  may  be  ready  by  July.  With  suf- 
ficient acreage  the  factory  can  be  oper- 
ated about  five  months  each  year. 

Melons  Going  East.— Chico  Enter- 
prise: A  large  number  of  melons  of  all 
varieties  are  now  being  shipped  from 
this  section  to  all  points  in  the  East. 
The  shipments  consist  of  watermelons, 
cassava  and  musk  melons,  which  are 
sold  in  the  local  market  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  5  to  15  or  20  cents.  When 
these  fruits  reach  the  Eastern  market 
the  demand  for  them  is  so  keen  that  a 
ready  sale  at  from  50  to  75  cents  apiece 
for  a  melon  is  easily  found.  Each  day 
a  load  leaves  this  market  and  these  ship- 
ments have  been  going  on  for  several 
weeks. 

COLUSA. 

Money  in  Potatoes. — Sacramento 
Bee:  Seaver  Bros.,  of  Colusa,  from  not 
quite  six  acres  of  land,  got  the  following 
results  in  potatoes:  From  two  acres  of 
Early  Rose  and  Minnesota  Burbanks, 
250  sacks,  worth  $587.50,  and  from  three 
acres  of  Beauty  Hebrons,  259  sacks, 
which  sold  for  $597.25.  Besides  this 
they  used  35  sacks,  valued  at  $82.25,  or 
a  total  of  544  sacks,  which  brought 
$1,207.  The  Minnesota  Burbanks  by 
themselves  returned  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$800  per  acre. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Beet  Chop  Averages  High. — Riv- 
erside Press:  The  first  official  percent- 
age received  from  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  company  shows  that  the  beets  in 
the  vicinity  of  Compton  are  doing  far 
better  than  was  expected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  although  the  outlook 
at  that  time  was  very  favorable.  The 
percentage  for  one  of  the  most  extensive 
growers  shows  that  over  one-fifth  of 
each  load  was  sugar.  Another  grower 
has  beets  that  are  producing  17  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  they  are  bringing  from  $5 
to  $0  per  ton.  That  the  present  season 
will  be  an  extremely  profitable  one  for 
the  growers  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  as  the  beets  of  the  vicinity  have 
tested  higher  than  in  any  of  the  previous 
years. 

Sweet  Potato  Chop. — Press:  Sweet 
potato  shipments  are  increasing  daily 
from  Fullerton.  The  Fullerton  Vege- 
table Union  is  moving  out  about  000 
sacks  a  week,  and  will  market  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  of  that  section.  Los  Angeles 
is  paying  about  $3.50  per  sack  now. 
Earlier  in  the  season  $4  per  sack  was 
received.  William  Uoodwin  is  moving 
his  crop  early  through  the  Fullerton 
Vegetable  Union  and  will  receive  at  least 
$600  net  from  four  acres.  He  will  then 
plant  the  tract  to  peas  and  expects  to 
make  $100  per  acre  on  this  product,  thus 
taking  two  crops  from  the  ground  in 
less  than  a  year. 

MONTEREY. 

Shipping  Bellefleurs.  —  Pajaro- 
nian:  George  W.  Sill  remarks  that 
Bellefleur  apples  grown  on  high,  dry, 
sandy  soil  ripen  quicker  than  those  of 
the  same  variety  grown  on  valley  land; 
so  that  the  crops  of  different  orchards 
vary  in  regard  to  the  time  they  mature. 


He  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  apple  industry  of  the 
Pajaro  valley  no  apples  should  be 
shipped  from  here  before  they  are  fully 
matured,  for  if  picked  and  shipped 
green  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  box, 
apples,  though  they  may  appear  all 
right  as  regards  color,  will  be  defective 
in  flavor. 

PLACER. 

Pears  Pay  Well. — The  first  crop  of 
Bartlett  pears  is  being  harvested  and 
the  yield,  both  in  quality  and  quantity, 
is  good.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  being 
handled  by  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  and 
shipped  direct  East  from  Dutch  Flat. 
Some  of  the  crop  goes  to  Newcastle  for 
reshipment  and  some  to  the  canneries 
at  Sacramento.  The  prices  are  higher 
than  at  any  previous  time. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Almonds  and  Olives. — Press:  J.  C. 
Ramsdale  of  Elsinore  has  been  busy  of 
late  harvesting  the  almond  crop  on  his 
ranch.  The  almond  is  a  shy  bearer  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  but  the  crop  at 
Elsinore  this  year  is  very  heavy.  Mr. 
Ramsdale  says  he  will  harvest  about 
four  tons  from  1,300  trees.  That  is 
quite  a  quantity  of  almonds  all 
right.  Mr.  Ramsdale  is  very  enthu- 
siastic over  his  olive  crop  this  year;  he 
says  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  the  ranch 
has  ever  produced,  and  he  has  sold  the 
crop  in  the  past  as  high  as  $150  per 
acre  on  the  trees. 

Grain  Prices.  —  Elsinore  Press  : 
Conservative  estimates  place  the  value 
of  the  hay  and  grain  crop  in  Perris  and 
vicinity  at  over  one  million  dollars. 
Prices  are  good  with  an  upward  ten- 
dency. The  yield  for  the  year  is  nearly 
200,000  sacks  of  oats  and  barley,  125,000 
sacks  of  wheat,  and  25,000  tons  of  hay, 
which  is  nearly  one-half  of  all  that  is 
produced  in  this  county. 

SAN  BENITO. 

New  Hay. — Free  Lance  :  In  the  low 
lands  in  the  San  Juan  valley,  especially 
in  wet  years,  a  grass,  commonly  known 
as  wild  bird  seed,  flourishes.  Its  value 
as  a  stock  feed  has  long  been  recognized 
and  it  has  been  eagerly  sought  after  for 
pasture.  At  times,  too,  it  has  been 
cured  for  hay,  always  commanding  a 
ready  sale  among  those  familiar  with 
its  good  qualities.  But  not  until  this 
year  has  it  been  baled  and  placed  upon 
the  market.  Through  the  efforts  of 
R.  P.  Lathrop,  a  carload  was  sold  to 
the  Western  Meat  Company  to  be  used 
as  an  experiment  in  fattenening  cattle 
at  the  company's  Baden  yards.  So  satis- 
factory for  this  purpose  did  the  hay 
prove  that  500  tons  have  been  ordered. 
Another  use  has  been  found  for  it  as 
packing  for  crockery  and  other  break- 
able materials,  for  which  purpose  ex- 
periments have  shown  it  to  be  ideal, 
and  several  carloads  have  already  been 
sold  in  San  Francisco.  The  grass  is  of 
fine  fibre,  sweet,  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by 
stock,  possessing,  it  is  said,  rare  fatten- 
ing qualities,  and  to  produce  sleek, 
glossy  coats.  About  1,000  tons  of  hay 
has  been  baled  this  year,  the  yield  in 
some  instances  running  as  high  as  2£ 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  hay  commands  a 
ready  sale  at  the  warehouses  at  $8  per 
ton. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Grapes  Pay  Well.  —  Riverside 
Press  :  I).  1).  Aplin  makes  the  best  re- 
port yet  heard  from  grapes  grown  in 
Imperial  valley.  One  acre  of  his  eight- 
acre  vineyard  is  of  Cornichons,  and  he 
kept  track  of  the  product  of  this  particu- 
lar acre.  From  it  there  were  shipped 
395  crates,  which  were  sold  in  New  York 
at  $3.10  a  crate,  netting  Stone  Brothers, 
to  whom  he  had  sold  the  crop,  $1.77  a 
crate.  The  gross  returns  from  this  acre 
were  $1,224.50,  and  the  returns  f.  o.  b. 
Imperial  were  $703.15. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Good  PRICES  for  G rapes. — Sacra- 
mento Union:  George  West  &  Son,  who 
own  vineyards  near  Stockton,  issued  a 
statement  to  vineyardists,  informing 
them  that  they  would  pay  a  Hat  rate  of 
$18  per  ton  for  all  varieties  up  to  Sep- 


tember 10.  This  is  four  dollars  per  ton 
more  than  is  being  offered  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fresno  and  growers  are  well 
pleased  over  the  proposition.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  special  varieties  that 
will  be  purchased  by  small  wineries, 
and  those  in  San  Francisco  who  put  up 
their  own  wine  at  high  prices,  as  they 
will  be  selected  especially  for  the  kind 
of  wine  to  be  produced  and  the  culls 
will  be  left. 

New  Grape. — Sacramento  Bee:  A 
new  grape  that  has  the  beauty  of  the 
Flame  Tokay  and  a  flavor  that  sur- 
passes the  popular  flame  fruit  is  now 
being  grown  by  J.  W.  Phillip  of 
Acampo,  who,  after  four  years  of  ex- 
perimenting, has  produced  a  grape  that 
has  met  the  favor  the  University  ex- 
perts. The  new  grapes  ripen  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  Tokay  and  its  vines  are 
vigorous  and  it  promises  to  become 
popular  with  the  growers. 

Magnificent  Cucumbers. — J.  N. 
Callaway  has  grown  some  magnificent 
cucumbers  from  seed  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Seed  Department.  They 
were  raised  on  his  farm  near  Acampo. 
One  of  the  vegetables  on  exhibition  is 
15£  in.  long  and  13  in.  in  circumference 
and  weighs  4  J  pounds. 

Picking  Grapes.  —  Grape  pickers 
have  begun  work  on  30,000  acres  of 
vines.  The  large  wineries  of  this  sec- 
tion will  open  for  the  season  in  a  few 
days  and  one  of  the  largest  outputs  ever 
known  in  the  valley  will  be  shipped  to 
to  foreign  markets. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Apple  Crop. — San  Jose  Herald:  The 
apple  crop  in  Santa  Clara  valley  will  not 
be  over  one-half  the  average  this  year, 
the  heavy  late  rains  having  damaged 
the  blossoms  to  a  large  extent.  The 
quality,  however,  will  be  excellent. 
Summer  varieties  have  been  in  the 
market  for  several  weeks,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  valley  crop  consists  of  fall  and 
winter  apples.  Where  judicious  spray- 
ing was  done  last  winter  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  the  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  solution,  there  is  no  appreciable 
scab,  but  the  codlin  worm  is,  largely  in 
evidence,  as  usual,  in  spite  of  more  or 
less  spraying  with  paris  green.  So  far, 
no  results  have  been  obtained  here  from 
the  introduction  of  the  codlin  parasite, 
two  years  ago.  Only  a  few  colonies 
were  placed  in  local  orchards,  and  that 
during  the  winter  season,  when  they 
had  little  chance  to  thrive. 

New  Pests. — Santa  Clara  News: 
Orchardists  are  exercised  over  the 
appearance  in  several  sections  of  the 
brown  day  moth,  or  pseudohazis.  The 
larva'  first  made  their  appearance  in 
April  of  this  year.  They  were  then 
crawling  on  the  ground,  and  any  one 
who  touched  them  was  usually  stung 
and  poisoned,  the  sting  causing  pain 
and  swelling  lasting  ten  days.  The 
caterpillars  finally  disappeared,  boring 
into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  six  inches. 
They  are  now  coming  out  in  the  shape 
of  brown  moths.  The  females  have 
wings,  but  do  not  fly,  crawling  about 
on  the  ground  and  tree  branches.  The 
males  fly  around  between  11  a.  M.  and 
3  p.  m.  The  pest  is  reported  to  be  de- 
vouring leaves  on  the  fruit  trees. 

SHASTA. 

Big  FRuit  Crop. — Anderson  Valley 

New:.:  The  golden  fruit  is  being  har- 
vested and  our  fruit  growers  are  feeling 
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happy.  The  prune  crop  will  be  a  big 
one,  also  the  peach  crop.  Green  fruit 
was  shipped  out  every  day  this  week 
from  the  Sanitary  Fruit  Co.'s  packing 
house.  At  several  of  the  orchards 
many  people  are  cutting  peaches  for 
drying,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be 
dried.  Adam  Fickas,  a  prominent 
fruit  grower  of  Latona  district,  tells  us 
his  cling  peaches  brought  him  $500  per 
acre.  A  great  many  Bartlett  pears 
have  been  shipped  from  Anderson,  but 
the  output  is  small  compared  to  last  year. 

Indians  Fond  of  Prunes.  —  The 
Indians  are  flocking  into  the  Anderson 
country  to  pick  prunes.  They  have  a 
marked  preference  for  the  prunes  over 
the  hop  fields,  claiming  they  can  make 
more  money  from  the  former.  Hop ' 
growers  say  it  is  difficult  to  make  them 
stay  with  the  hops  at  all. 

SOLANO. 

Lima  Beans. — A  sample  of  lima 
beans  grown  on  Grisly  island  by  H.  L. 
Vinnick,  who  planted  a  few  seeds  of 
the  vegetable  this  year  simply  to  test 
the  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  variety  of  beans,  was  re- 
cently on  exhibition  here.  The  experi- 
ment has  proven  successful,  and  Mr. 
Vinnick  is  confident  that  beans  can  be 
produced  as  profitably  on  Grisly  island 
as  in  the  other  sections  of  the  State 
where  the  crop  is  grown  on  a  large  scale, 
notably  in  Ventura  county. 

Picking  Prunes. —  Fifteen  and 
twenty  cents  a  box  have  been  given 
for  gathering  the  withered  prunes 
that  have  fallen  from  the  trees. 
When  the  trees  are  shaken,  the  gatherer 
only  gets  11  or  12  cents.  These  prices 
are  for  what  are  called  50  or  00  lb. 
boxes.  It  has  been  noticed  that  children, 
who  are  kept  diligently  at  it,  gather  as 
many  or  more  in  a  day  than  grown 
people.  They  are  nearer  their  work  and 
get  about  more  quickly.  Good  wages 
are  being  made. 

SUTTER, 

Big  Yield  of  Prunes. — Indepen- 
dent: E.  T.  Barrett,  who  owns  a  5-acre 
prune  orchard,  stated  that  he  would 
get  at  least  100  tons  of  prunes  from  his 
five  acres,  or  20  tons  to  the  acre.  This 
fruit  dried  will  yield  eight  tons  to  the 
acre  and,  at  present  prices  lor  prunes, 
will  yield  not  less  than  $350  per  acre 
gross  or  about  $3(10  per  acre  net. 

YOLO. 

Indian  Hop  Pickers. — The  great 
hop  harvest  at  Wheatland  has  in  part 
come  to  a  close.  The  Durst  Brothers 
finished  gathering  their  crop,  but  E.  C. 
Horst  Co.  will  have  at  least  two  weeks' 
picking  yet.  This  has  been  unlike  all 
all  other  hop  harvests  on  Bear  river 
from  the  fact  that  but  few  pickers  have 
stayed  any  length  of  time.  On  account 
of  the  demand  for  labor  it  is  hard  to  get 
any  one  to  stay  with  a  job  at  any  one 
place,  the  laboring  public  seem  to  be 
restless  and  each  toiler  imagines  that  he 
can  find  a  better  job  somewhere  else, 
and  so  this  class  is  on  the  move.  The 
Indians  are  about  the  only  pickers  left 
on  Bear  river  that  the  hop  growers  can 
bank  on. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Forest. 

As  long  as  the  forest  shall  live, 
The  streams  shall  flow  onward,  still 
singing 

Sweet  songs  of  the   woodland,  and 
bringing 

The  bright,  living  waters  that  give 
New  life  to  all  mortals  who  thirst. 
But  the  races  of  men  shall  be  cursed. 

Yea,  the  hour  of  destruction  shall  come 
To  the  children  of  men  in  that  day 
When  the  forest  shall  pass  away: 

When  the  low  woodland  voices  are  dumb 
And  death's  devastation  and  dearth 
Shall  be  spread  o'er  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Avenging  the  death  of  the  wood, 
The  turbulent  streams  shall  outpour 
Their  vials  of  wrath,  and  no  more 

Shall  their  banks  hold  back   the  high 
flood 

Which  shall  rush  o'er  the  forests  of 
men  ; 

As  swiftly  receding  again. 

Lo  !  after  the  flood  shall  be  dearth, 
And  the  rain  no  longer  shall  fall 
On  the  parching  fields;  and  a  pall, 

As  of  ashes,  shall  cover  the  earth; 
And  dust-clouds  shall  darken  the  sky  ; 
And  the  deep  water  wells  shall  be  dry. 

And  the  rivers  shall  sink  in  the  ground, 
And  every  man  cover  his  mouth 
From  the  thickening  dust,  in  that 
drouth; 

Fierce  famine  shall  come:  and  no  sound 
Shall  be  borne  on  the  desolate  air 
But  a  murmur  of  death  and  despair. 

— Alexander  Blair  Thaw. 


A  Motor  Car  Elopement. 


It  was  not  a  nice  thing  to  do,  but  Mr. 
Basing  of  Busing's  old  bank,  Stanni- 
thorpe,  head  of  the  London  financial 
firm  of  Basing  &  Smart,  doubtless 
thought  he  was  justified,  and,  indeed, 
he  had  never  been  overscrupulous.  So 
when  his  only  daughter,  in  extricating 
a  handkerchief  from  the  ridiculous  little 
hag  which  served  her  as  a  pocket,  un- 
wittingly drew  forth  an  important  let- 
ter, which,  unperceived  by  her,  fluttered 
to  the  carpet,  he  promptly  placed  his 
foot  upon  it. 

"It's  not  a  bit  of  use  pleading  for 
him,"  he  said.  "You  don't  marry  that 
idle  spendthrift  if  I  can  help  it." 

"Frank  Mayhew  is  not  that,"  she  re- 
plied. "You  are  always  Baying  he 
can't  do  anything,  but  he  can  drive  a 
motor  car  better  than  anybody  1  know; 
he  plays  football,  cricket  and  golf  splen- 
didly, and — " 

Mr.  Basing  interrupted  with  a  snort. 
"Plays!  that's  just  it.  Your  husband 
must  know  how  to  work." 

The  girl  left  the  room  without  a  word. 

Mr.  Basing  smiled  grimly  and  picked 
up  the  letter,  which  he  had  no  scruple 
about  reading.  It  was  in  a  bold  hand 
and  ran  as  follows: 

"My  Darling  Bessie — I  have  got  the 
license,  also  your  traveling  trunk  and 
dressing  case — thanks  to  the  porter.  At 
nine  o'clock,  sharp,  I'll  be  at  the  corner 
of  Dean  road  with  the  new  car  and  bag- 
gage. 1  have  fixed  up  everything. 
We'll  reach  Northleigh  by  ten  and  be 
married  by  half  past.     Yours  ever, 

"Frank." 

Mr.  Basing  thought  a  moment,  made 
up  his  mind  w  ith  his  usual  decision  and 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  eight- 
forty-five  o'clock.  He  could  get  to  the 
corner  of  Dean  road  in  ten  minutes. 

The  car  was  there,  a  big  twenty-horse 
power,  moving  slowly.  Mayhew  saw 
him  instantly,  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
drove  up  to  the  curb  and  stopped. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said,  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  nothing  untoward  had  hap- 
pened. "Just  trying  my  new  car. 
She's  a  beauty,  isn't  she?" 

"Looks  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Basing, 
"but  I'm  no  judge.  No  time  for  motor 
rides  as  a  rule,  but  1  don't  mind  if  I 
have  a  spin  this  morning." 

Mayhew  took  him  aboard,  remarking 
helplessly:— "Cars  are  like  some  people 
— all  right  when  you  know  them,  but 
jolly  dangerous  when  you  don't." 


"So  I  suppose.  But  my  daughter  tells 
me  that  you  are  a  fine  driver,  and  if 
that's  the  case  the  risk  won't  be  great. 
It's  a  pity  she's  not  going  with  us," 
Mr.  Basing  added,  artfully. 

This  gave  Mayhew  an  idea. 

"1  wish  she  were,"  he  said.  "But 
you  can't  go  for  a  spin  dressed  like  that, 
sir.  You  want  a  warmer  overcoat,  and 
your  tall  hat  will  be  a  picture  before  we 
have  covered  ten  miles."  And  he 
moved  the  lever. 

"This  coat  will  do  well  and  so  will  the 
hat,"  Mr.  Basing  rejoined. 
****** 

'  Steady — steady,  Mayhew!"  he  shout- 
ed. "If  you  are  going  at  this  rate  I'd 
sooner  get  down." 

Crouching  over  the  steering  wheel, 
watching  the  road  narrowly,  .Mayhew 
had  been  handling  or  pretending  to 
handle  the  levers  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes. He  took  his  eyes  off  the  road  for 
an  instant. 

"I  told  you  I  didn't  know  the  car," 
he  said,  "and  that  it  was  dangerous." 

"Why — what's  the  matter?" 

"Don't  talk,  please.  The  car  won't 
stop." 

A  load  of  hay  loomed  up  in  the  road, 
seeming  to  fill  it  from  side  to  side.  In 
an  instant  the  great  machine  was  close 
upon  it,  swerved  around  it  on  two 
wheels,  missing  a  cyclist  by  four  inches 
and  careened  along. 

Mr.  Basing  groaned.  "We'll  both  be 
killed!"  he  cried.  "What's  to  be  done? 
[s  it  safer  behind?  Can't  climb  over?" 

"No,  no!  Sit  still!"  Mayhew  shouted 
back.  The  rear  of  the  car  w-as  packed 
with  baggage — Miss  Basing's  trunk, 
bearing  her  initials  in  four  inch  letters, 
her  dressing  case  and  her  own  largest 
kit  bag.  "There's  apparently  nothing 
for  it  but  to  let  her  go  until  all  the  pet- 
rol's gone."  he  went  on.  "She'll  stop 
then,  right  enough.  Don't  do  anything 
to  distract  my  attention  and  I'll  pull 
you  through." 

Presently  Mayhew  spoke  again. 
"By  the  way,  have  you  any  idea  where 
we  are?" 

"Close  to  Stannithorpe,  my  native 
place,"  Mr.  Basing  answered  gloomily. 
But  Mayhew  remembered  that  his  com- 
panion was  chief  proprietor  at  the  old 
bank  at  Stannithorpe,  and,  thinking  his 
revenge  had  gone  far  enough,  he  had 
resolved  to  bring  the  car  to  a  stop  at  the 
bank  door. 

Bast  a  few  straggling  houses  they 
whizzed  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and 
soon  entered  the  market  street,  where 
Mayhew  made  another  great  show  of 
slackening  sjH'ed,  this  time  with  success, 
for  the  street  was  full  of  people,  excited, 
clamorous,  surging  about  a  big  stone 
building,  whose  front  bore  in  large  gilt 
letters  the  words,  "Basing's  Old  Bank." 

"There's  something  wrong,"  Mr. 
Basing  called,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
crowd.  "If  you  could  only  manage  to 
pull  up  vou  might  do  me  a  great  serv- 
ice." 

Mayhew  nodded  and  after  another 
well-simulated  struggle  with  the  levers 
contrived  to  bring  the  car  that  wouldn't 
stop — of  its  own  accord —  to  stand  as 
close  to  the  bank  as  the  crowd  would 
permit. 

Mr.  Basing  sprang  to  the  ground  and 
almost  into  the  arms  of  a  venerable  but 
wildly  excited  gentleman,  who  was 
flourishing  a  sheaf  of  telegrams. 

"Thank  goodness  you've  come,  sir!" 
he  cried  breathlessly.  "I've  wired  your 
office  a  dozen  times  this  morning  and 
got  no  answer  from  you  or  Mr.  Smart. 
Your  chief  clerk  telegraphed  that  neither 
of  you  was  at  business  and  he  could  do 
nothing." 

"Tell  me  in  a  word  what's  the  matter?" 

he  said. 

"A  run,  sir,  on  the  bank,  sir,  started, 
goodness  knows  why,  as  soon  as  the 

•I  s  opened.    Mr.  Jones  thinks  it's 

some  silly  twaddle  in  the  local  papers 
has  done  it.  But  he  can't  keep  on  pay- 
ing out  more  than  another  half  hour 
and  he's  in  an  awful  state  of  mind." 

Mr.  Basing  shouldered  his  way  through 
the  crowd  to  the  door,  which  w'as  guard- 
ed by  the  entire  police  force  of  the  tow  n, 
and  faced  the  people. 

"Fellow  tow  nsmen!"  Basing  shouted, 
"I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  bank's 


in  no  danger.  You  will  be  paid  to  the 
utmost  farthing." 

A  hundred  angry  yells  answered  the 
assurance. 

Mr.  Basing  pushed  pass  the  policemen 
and  entered  the  bank. 

"Cash  balance  this  morning?"  said 
Mr.  Basing  by  way  of  greeting. 

"Twenty-five  thousand,"  was  the 
answer. 

•  Mow  much  left?" 

"About  three  thousand." 

"How  long  will  that  last?" 

"Twenty  minutes,  perhaps." 

"You  have  wired  the  London  offices 
and  our  agents?" 

"Long  ago.  They  are  waiting  in- 
structions from  you.  If  you  had  l>een  at 
your  office  at  the  usual  time,  sir,  we 
could  have  got  sufficient  cash  here  by 
the  twelve-twenty  o'clock  express.  We 
shall  want  140,000  or  $60,000." 

Mr.  Basing  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead. 

"Good,"  he  said.  "Pay  as  long  as 
you  can,  then  close  the  doors  until  three 
O'clock  express  conies  in."  And  he  sat 
down  to  write  a  telegram. 

The  manager's  face  blanched.  "Can't 
something  more  be  done,  sir? — to  calm 
the  people,  I  mean?  You  know — the 
Stannithorpe  folk.  They'll  tear  the 
place  stone  from  stone,  and  burn  what 
they  can't  smash." 

"Let  them  tear,  smash  and  burn,  and 
be  hanged  for  the  fools  they  are!"  said 
Mr.  Basing,  angry  at  last.  "But  I'll 
see  what  I  can  do." 

As  he  left  the  room  he  was  met  by  a 
surge  of  people  that  almost  swept  him 
Off  his  feet.  Mr.  Basing  struggled  for  a 
chair  and  mounted  it. 

"The  bank  has  sufficient  assets  to  pay 
you  all!"  he  shouted. 

"Ten  times  over,"  a  voice  added— 
Mayhew's.  "Clear  the  way  here!  Clear 
the  way,  I  say!" 

Pushing,  thrusting,  elbowing,  shoving 
as  never  had  be  done  while  playing  rug- 
by  for  his  university,  and  shouting  all  the 
time,  Mayhew  made  way  for  the  pro- 
cession of  policemen — the  first  two  car- 
rying a  huge  trunk,  carefully  guarded 
by  two  more  officers,  batons  in  hand, 
another  policeman  followed  with  a  big 
kit-bag,  and  yet  another  with  a  woman's 
dressing  case.  All  entered  the  man- 
ager's room. 

Collaring  a  burly  butcher  and  fling- 
ing him  into  the  crowd,  Mayhew  clear- 
ed a  space  and  sprang  upon  the  counter. 

"Silence!"  he  shouted.  "Listen  to 
me.  Not  another  penny  will  be  paid 
until  you  come  to  your  senses.  So  clear 
out  the  lot  of  you  and  come  in  two  or 
three  at  a  time  in  an  orderly  manner, 
not  like  a  pack  of  wild  beasts."  He 
turned  to  the  cashiers:  "Stop  paying 
till  this  lot  are  outside." 

Mayhew  kept  the  door.  "Two  at  a 
time!"  he  shouted.  "Two  in  and  two 
out.  I'll  break  the  head  of  the  first  man 
that  tries  to  rush  me.  Step  lively,  now, 
two  at  a  time,  or  it'll  be  four  o'clock  be- 
fore you're  all  paid.  Some  of  you  might 
go  home  and  get  your  dinners.  Hurry 
up!  Your  money  is  waiting!" 

It  was  wonderful.  A  nervous  old 
woman,  who  had  just  heard  of  the 
trouble,  passed  the  guardian  at  the  por- 
tals. A  farmer  gallojied  up  on  a  horse, 
taken  straight  from  the  plow,  and  en- 
tered.   Those  were  all. 

The  policemen  trooped  out.  Mayhew, 
finding  the  run  at  an  end,  left  his  post, 
and  entered  the  manager's  room.  Mr. 
Basing  was  sitting  on  the  trunk,  wiping 
his  face  and  laughing.  He  got  up  and 
gripped  Mayhew 's  hand. 

"That  wasaclever  idea,  young  man," 
he  said,  "and  I  thank  you.  I  don't 
need  to  ask  what  is  in  the  trunk,  the 
bag  and  dressing  case;  I've  seen  the 
initials  on  them.  If  that  license  you've 
got  is  good  for  another  day  don't  waste 
it.    I'll  be  there." 


"  1  wouldn't  be  him  for  a  good  deal," 
said  the  mau  that  had  no  use  for  any- 
thing that  didn't  pay;  "  he's  nothing 
but  a  bookworm." 

"  Well,  you  might  be  something 
much  worse  than  a  bookworm." 

"  That's  so;  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad  to 
be  a  bank-bookworm." 


The  Hermit  and  the  Bear. 


'Tis  a  little  nature  story, 

You'll  recall  it,  comrade  mine, 
As  we  found  it  in  the  reader 

In  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 
'Twas  the  story  of  a  hermit, 

The  old  hermit  and  the  bear, 
And  upon  the  page  beside  it 

Was  the  'Tortoise  and  the  Hare.' 

This  wise  hermit  found  young  bruin; 

Did  not  teach  him  foolish  tricks, 
But  to  guard  his  humble  cabin, 

Carry  water,  pick  up  sticks, 
Or  the  bear  would  range  the  country, 

And  bring  in  a  store  of  game, 
Which  the  gentle  hermit  roasted 

And  inquired  not  whence  it  came. 

As  one  summer  day  the  hermit, 

In  the  open  near  his  door, 
Lay  and  softly,  sweetly  slumbered, 

For  the  bear  'twas  one  job  more. 
Patiently  the  faithful  beastie 

Waved  his  paw  in  to's  and  fro's, 
Keeping  off  the  flies  that  circled 

His  dear  master's  upturned  nose. 

One  big  fly  that  led  the  others 

Bothered  more  than  all  the  rest; 
Full  ten  times  the  bear  had  brushed 
him, 

But  he  came  again,  the  pest; 
Till  at  last,  out  of  all  patience, 

Bruin  with  a  10-pound  stone 
Smashed  that  fly  to  many  atoms — 

Hermit  dead  with  one  poor  moan. 

Then  the  moral,  chasing  after, 

Bade  us  'ware  of  the  fool  friend, 
Lest  in  doing  us  a  kindness 

W  e  might  like  the  hermit  end; 
And  now  to  this  little  story, 

Writ  with  slowness  and  with  care, 
Let  us  add,  for  our  own  comfort, 

This  was  not  a  Teddy  bear. 

—  Indianopolis  News. 


The  Best  Exercise. 


There  is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  long- 
lived  man  who  has  not  been  for  the  best 
part  of  his  life  a  brisk  walker,  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  has  had  to  take  ex- 
ercise pretty  well  every  day. 

Biding  is  all  very  well,  and  so  are 
other  exercises,  but  there  is  nothing  like 
a  good  walk,  because  it  stimulates  the 
blood  and  the  muscles,  and  necessitates 
being  in  the  open  air. 

If  those  who  complain  of  lieing  stout 
would  only  think  of  this,  and  never  omit 
a  daily  constitutional,  they  would  be 
amply  rewarded.  It  will  keep  them 
young,  and  their  figures  presentable. 

It  is  so  simple  a  remedy  that  no  one 
heeds  it;  sitting  about  in  the  oj>en  air  is 
all  very  well  and  far  better  than  sitting 
in  the  house,  but  it  does  not  keep  you  in 
good  health. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  to  over- 
fatigue oneself.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  to  get  into  a  healthy  perspiration 
by  walking.  It  is  just  like  drinking  a 
glass  of  cold  w  ater  in  the  morning;  it  is 
so  simple,  no  one  believes  it. 

This  may  not  suit  everybody,  hut 
those  it  does  suit  it  will  keep  in  health. 


Latin  Proverbs. 

There  is  no  doctrine  so  false  but  that 
it  may  be  intermixed  with  some  truth. 

The  miller  does  not  see  everything 
that  floats  by  his  mill. 

Love  and  a  cough  cannot  be  con- 
cealed. 

It  is  of  the  highest  advantage  to  gain 
instruction  from  another's  folly. 

The  wise  man  is  master  of  his  pas- 
sions; the  fool  is  their  slave. 

There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes. 

The  cat  loves  fish,  but  will  not  wet 
her  paws. 

He  who  knows  not  how  to  confer  a 
kindness  cannot  justly  ask  for  one. 

He  who  follows  two  hares  is  sure  to 
catch  neither. 

Neither  blame  nor  applaud  thyself. 

The  universe  is  change;  our  life  is 
what  our  thoughts  make  it. 

Every  thing  has  two  handles— one  by 
which  it  may  l)e  borne,  another  by 
which  it  cannot. 

When  the  candles  are  out,  all  women 
an-  fair. 

The  pilot  cannot  mitigate  the  billows 
or  calm  the  winds. 

Fame  never  reports  things  iu  their 
true  light. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


Love  in  a  Cottage. 


There's  a  cot  upon  the  hillside, 

Where  the  honeysuckle  twines; 
There's  a  garden  full  of  roses, 

And  a  shady  grove  of  pines ; 
There's  a  baby  full  of  mischief, 

Playing  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
And  a  happy  mother  looking 

Just  beyond  the  open  doot. 
Give  me  such  a  little  bower, 

With  a  loving  little  wife, 
And  I  think  that  every  hour 

Would  be  happy  all  my  life. 
Let  the  world  chase  on  for  money, 

Give  us  home  and  love,  my  friends, 
Then  our  paths  would  e'er  be  sunny 

Till  our  little  journey  ends. 

Soon  a  merry  whistle  sounding, 

Comes  a  rippling  up  the  street, 
And  she  runs  to  greet  and  kiss  him, 

With  impatient,  flying  feet. 
Then  the  happy  couple  hastens 

Through  the  shady  cottage  door, 
With  the  happy  father  calling 

To  the  baby  on  the  floor! 
No,  they  haven't  any  "  auto," 

Just  a  baby  carriage  there, 
Though  they  have  no  grand  piano, 

There  is  music  in  the  air  ; 
No,  they  haven't  any  diamonds, 

Not  a  thing  from  foreign  parts, 
They  have  just  a  cozy  cottage, 

With  two  happy,  loving  hearts! 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Curious  Facts. 

The  tallest  people  are  the  Polynesians, 
that  island  race  which  includes  the  na- 
tives of  Samoa,  New  Zealand,  the  Mar- 
quesas, and  Hawaii.  Their  average 
full-grown  man  stands  5  ft.  9J  in.  in 
height,  whereas  the  average  adult  white 
man's  stature  is  but  5  ft.  7j  inches. 

The  age  of  the  earth  is  15,000,000,000 
years.  This  is  the  mean  estimate  of 
Prof.  W.  S.  McGee,  the  geologist  and 
ethnologist.  His  maximum  estimate  is 
15,000,000,000,000,  and  his  minimum 
estimate  20,000,000  years.  Lord  Kel- 
vin, the  great  physicist,  estimates  that 
the  maximum  age  of  the  earth  is  100,- 
000,000  years. 

Beggars  in  Persia  ride  on  donkeys  and 
often  make  long  journeys.  How  they 
manage  to  obtain  these  useful  animals, 
or  even  to  exist  themselves,  is  beyond 
European  comprehension.  The  Persian 
tramp,  astride  his  donkey,  will  journey 
as  far  as  Meshed  or  Mecca,  when  he 
returns  with  the  proud  title  of  "Hadji." 
Useful  as  the  donkey  is  to  his  mendi- 
cant master,  the  latter  often  treats  him 
in  a  most  brutal  fashion.  When  the 
unfortunate  animal  needs  encourage- 
ment a  piece  of  chain  is  a  frequent  sub- 
stitute for  a  whip. 

Nearly  every  house  in  Japan  has  in 
the  main  reception  room  a  raised  plat- 
form on  which  sits  a  familiar  idol  of  the 
Dal  Butsu  (Buddha).  If  the  family  hold 
to  the  older  faith  of  Shinto,  there  is  also 
a  statue  to  the  goddess  of  mercy,  Kau- 
non.  Around  these  idols  are  arranged 
the  swords,  armor,  ornaments,  and  the 
ihdi,  the  sacred  tablet  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  dead  father  and  the  date  of 
his  death.  The  shrine  containing  the 
relics  is  made  from  the  holy  sun  wood 
(hi-no-ki).  This  recess  in  the  Japanese 
home  is  the  heart  of  the  family  life,  and 
corresponds  to  that  niche  in  the  mansion 
of  ancient  Rome  wherein  were  placed 
the  Lares  and  Penates. 

Marriage  ceremonies  in  India  are  full 
of  pretty  incidents.  The  chief  incident 
of  the  better  class  Hindoo  marriage  cer- 
emony is  called  the  Bhaunri.  It  is  the 
sevenfold  circuit  of  a  tree  or  post,  or  sev- 
en steps  taken  in  unison.  The  seven 
steps  are  the  seven  grades  of  life.  The 
husband,  often  a  boy  of  fourteen,  walks 
round  and  round  solemnly  with  the  end 
of  his  coat  tied  to  the  end  of  the  cloth 
which  his  girl  wife  wears  on  her  head, 
symbolical  of  their  union.  All  the  time 
they  do  this  they  must  not  look  at  each 
other,  but  upward.  The  Hindoo  is 
bound  to  invite  his  whole  caste,  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  to  his  wedding. 
Fireworks  play  an  important  part  in  the 
rejoicings  incident  to  an  Indian  mar- 
riage. The  marriage  season  is  limited 
to  two  or  three  months  in  the  year. 


Why  Latin  is  Used  by  Physicians. 


"I  don't  see,"  said  the  man  who  was 
leaning  against  the  drug  store  counter, 
"  why  a  doctor  can't  write  his  prescrip- 
tions in  English  instead  of  Latin." 

The  druggist  said,  "  You  think,  I 
suppose,  that  the  doctor  writes  his  pre- 
scription in  Latin  so  it  can't  be  read  so 
easily  —  so  the  layman  can't  steal  his 
trade  and  learn  what  he  is  giving  him. 
But  that's  all  wrong.  In  the  first  place, 
Latin  is  a  more  exact  and  concise  lan- 
guage than  English,  and  being  a  dead 
language,  does  not  change,  as  all  living 
languages  do. 

"  Then,  again,  since  a  very  large  part 
of  all  the  drugs  in  use  are  botanical, 
they  have  in  the  pharmacopoeia  the 
same  names  that  they  have  in  botany- — 
the  scientific  names.  Two-thirds  of 
such  drugs  haven't  any  English  names, 
and  so  can't  be  written  in  English. 

"  But  suppose  a  doctor  did  write  a 
prescription  in  English  for  an  unedu- 
cated patient.  The  patient  reads  it, 
and  so  tries  to  get  it  rilled  from  memory 
the  second  time.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
it  calls  for  iodide  of  potassium  and  he 
gets  it  confused  with  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium. He  could  safely  take  ten  grains 
of  the  first,  but  one  grain  of  the  second 
would  kill  him  as  dead  as  a  mackerel. 
That's  an  exaggerated  case,  but  it  will 
serve  as  an  illustration.  Don't  you  see 
how  the  Latin  is  a  protection  and  safe- 
guard to  the  patient?  Prescriptions  in 
Latin  ,  he  can't  read,  and  consequently 
doesn't  try  to  remember. 

"Now  for  the  final  reason.  Latin  is 
a  language  that  is  used  by  scientific  men 
the  w  orld  over,  and  no  other  language 
is.  You  can  get  Latin  prescriptions 
filled  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  where  there  is  a  drug  store.  We 
had  a  prescription  come  in  here  the 
other  day  which  we  had  put  up  origi- 
nally, and  which  had  been  stamped  by 
druggists  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Con- 
stantinople, Cairo,  and  Calcutta.  What 
good  would  an  English  prescription  be 
in  St.  Petersburg?" — New  York  Herald. 


The  Historian's  Hens. 

An  Indiana  man  tells  of  the  efforts  of 
an  author  belonging  to  the  Hoosier 
school  of  historical  novelists,  to  put  in 
his  leasure  time  as  a  'hen  farmer'  in 
that  State.  The  literary  person's  ven- 
ture afforded  his  agricultural  neighbors 
no  end  of  amusement. 

During  his  first  year,  the  amateur 
farmer  discovered  that  all  his  little 
chickens,  which  were  confined  in  coops, 
were  languishing  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  novelist  went  over  his  '  hen  litera- 
ture '  to  locate  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
but  to  no  avail. 

Finally  he  called  upon  an  old  chap 
named  Rawlins,  to  whom  he  put  the 
question: 

"  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  matter 
with  those  chickens?" 

"Well,  I  dunno,"  said  Rawlins. 
"  What  do  you  feed  'em  ?  " 

"  Feed  them!"  exclaimed  the  novelist- 
farmer.  "Why,  I  don't  feed  them  any- 
thing! " 

"Then  how'd  you  s'pose  they  was 
a-goin'  to  live  ?  " 

"I  presumed,"  replied  the  literary 
person,  "that  the  old  hens  had  milk 
enough  for  them  now." 


Gems  of  Thought. 


If  your  cup  is  small,  fill  it  to  the 
brim.  Make  the  most  of  your  oppor- 
tunities, of  honest  work,  and  pure  pleas- 
ure.— Henry  van  Dyke. 

If  your  religion  does  not  make  you 
cheerful,  you  have  not  the  right  sort. — 
Epworth  Herald. 

The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plainness 
and  brightness,  the  darkness  and  crook- 
edness are  our  own. — Milton. 

Work  is  the  true  friend  and  consoler 
of  man,  raises  him  above  all  his  weak- 
nesses, purifies  and  ennobles  him,  saves 
him  from  vulgar  temptation,  and  helps 
him  to  bear  his  burden  through  days  of 
sadness,  and  before  which  even  the 
deepest  griefs  give  way  for  a  time. — M. 
Caro. 


Pointed  Paragraphs. 

Experience  teaches  a  few  and  fools 
many. 

A  girl  with  pretty  teeth  will  laugh  at 
any  old  joke. 

Only  a  woman  is  capable  of  trans- 
forming a  yawn  into  a  smile. 

When  there  isn't  anything  else  wrong 
with  a  woman  her  shoes  hurt. 

Many  a  man's  good  intentions  are 
due  to  the  headache  next  morning. 

There  is  more  or  less  charity  in  the 
heart  of  every  man — usually  less. 

Unless  a  man  has  sense  in  his  head  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  dollars  in  his  pocket. 

A  woman  realizes  that  she  is  getting 
the  worst  of  an  argument  with  her  hus- 
band when  he  refuses  to  become  excited. 

When  a  married  man  brings  home  a 
box  of  candy  instead  of  a  box  of  cigars, 
his  wife  imagines  that  he  has  been  doing 
something  he  is  ashamed  of. — Chicago 
News. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


In  making  a  plain  fruit  cake,  if  the 
raisins  and  currants  are  warmed  in  the 
oven  before  mixing  them  in,  they  will 
not  sink  to  the  bottom  in  "  that  distress- 
ing way." 

A  simple  way  to  shorten  wash  linen 
or  crash  skirts  that  have  a  deep  hem  at 
the  bottom  is  to  take  up  a  tuck  on  the 
inside  of  the  hem.  This  need  not  be 
stitched  on  a  machine,  or  very  particu- 
larly sewn,  as  the  starch  used  in  the 
laundry  will  hold  it  in  position,  and  it 
can  be  more  easily  ripped  if  the  washing 
shrinks  the  material. 

A  very  good  pudding  in  which  to  use 
cherries  is  made  by  covering  the  bottom 
of  a  baking  dish  with  the  fruit,  above 
this  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs  and  lumps 
of  butter.  Go  on  alternating  until  the 
dish  is  full,  bread  crumbs  being  the  top 
layer.  Cover  the  dish  and  bake  for  50 
minutes,  remove  the  cover  and  bake  10 
minutes  more  to  brown  the  top.  If  the 
cherries  are  well  sweetened  beforehand 
this  is  an  excellent  dessert  with  a  hard 
sauce  flavored  with  nutmeg. 

A  contemporary  publishes  a  satisfac- 
tory method  for  the  washing  of  blankets. 
While  this  is  late  or  early  for  the  good 
housekeeper  to  be  at  such  work,  there 
are  always  occasions  when  it  has  to  be 
done  out  of  season,  and  these  sunny 
days  are  excellent  for  this.  Shave  a  bar 
of  good  laundry  soap,  cover  it  with 
boiling  water,  and  stir  it  on  the  stove 
until  it  is  dissolved  into  a  jelly.  Add  a 
half  boiler  of  tepid  water;  when  thor- 
oughly mixed  put  the  blankets  in  and 
let  them  soak  for  an  hour,  moving  them 
around,  and  turning  them  over  occa- 
sionally, then  run  them  through  the 
wringer,  rinse  them  until  the  soap  is  all 
gone,  wring  them,  and  hang  them  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  This  is  guaranteed  to 
keep  the  blankets  fleecy  and  white  for  a 
long  time. 


Domestic  Recipes. 

Lemon  Jelly. — Soak  a  box  of  gela- 
tine in  cold  water  until  it  softens,  add 
the  juice  of  six  lemons  and  three  tea- 
cupfuls  of  sugar  and  enough  boiling 
water  to  make  the  mixture  of  the  de- 
sired consistency.  Boil  for  three  min- 
utes over  a  slow  fire  and  then  strain 
through  a  muslin  cloth  and  place  in 
glasses  at  once. 

Cup  Custard. — Beat  four  eggs  light, 
add  one-half  cupful  of  granulated  sugar, 
a  little  salt,  one  quart  of  milk  and  one- 
eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  grated  nut- 
meg. Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Put  the  custard  in  five  cups,  place  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water  and  then  put  the 
pan  in  the  oven.  Bake  till  firm  in  the 
centre,  no  longer,  or  they  will  become 
watery.  When  done  stand  away  to  get 
cold.    Serve  them  in  the  cups. 

Graham  Pudding. — One  and  one- 
half  cups  of  graham  flour,  one-half  cup 
molasses,  one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  melted  butter,  pinch  salt, 
one-fourth  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  one  even 
teaspoonful  soda,  one-half  cup  raisins, 
one-half  cup  currants,  one  teaspoonful 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful ground  cloves.  Steam  two  and 
one-half  hours.  Eaten  with  wine  or 
plain  sauce,  and  better  than  plum  pud- 
ding. 


Chaff. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  waiter, 
with  outstretched  palm,  "  but  'aven't 
you  forgotten  somethink  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  departing  guest, 
"but  I'm  trying  to  forget  it.  Good- 
day!" 

Sentry — You  can't  leave. 
Soldier — But  I  have  the  captain's  oral 
permission. 
Sentry  (importantly)— Let's  see  it. 

Husband  (sighing) — She  gave  me  her 
hand  yesterday  and  promised  that  she 
would  try  to  control  her  temper,  and 
today  she  threw  me  down  stairs; 
"Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  !" 

Nurse — Come  in  doors  at  once,  Mas- 
ter Richard,  and  be  a  good  boy.  You 
won't  go  to  heaven  if  you're  so 
naughty. 

Master  Richard — I  don't  want  to  go 
to  heaven;  I  want  to  go  with  father  ! 

She- — Did  you  see  where  a  magis- 
trate in  New  York  says  that  a  wife  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with  a  man's  priv- 
ilege of  making  a  fool  of  himself?  The 
idea  ! 

He — "  Well,  what  are  you  kicking 
about?  You  never  wanted  to  prevent 
me  from  making  a  fool  of  myself  when 
I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  did  you  ? 

"  Well,"  sighed  the  Billville  brother, 
"havin'  quit  about  everything  else,  I 
think  I'll  take  to  smokin'." 

"  I  shouldn't  do  that,  dear,"  said  his 
wife.  "  At  least  not  now.  Wait 
awhile.  You'll  be  sure  to  smoke  here- 
after ! 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Septeml  er  7,  1!»07. 


SORE  SHOULDERS 

I  would  like  wry  much  to  personally  meet  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  owns  any  horses  that  have 
sore  shoulders  and  tell  him  aVtout  Security  flail 
Salve.  This  is  impossible  so  1  ain  going  to  tell  you 
through  the  paper. 

You  and  I  both  know  that  horses  working  with 
Bore  shoulders  are  in  pain,  and  that  they  can't  do 
as  much  work  without  running  down  as  when  they 
ure  free  from  pain.  I  also  know  perfectly  well  that 
Security  Gall  Salve  will  cure  these  shoulders,  but 
you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  did  you  would  buy  a  box 
of  your  dealer  at  once  and  euro  them  up.  for  you 
have  no  doubt  often  wished  that  yu  knew  of  some- 
thing you  could  relv  on.  You  can  rely  absolutely  on 
Security  Gall  Salve,  It  will  do  its  work  every  time, 
or  if  you  prefer  to  try  It  first  I  will  mall  you  • 
sample  can  free.  Just  write  for  It— It  will  go  to  you 
on  first  mall. 

Also  I  want  to  tell  you  that  Security  Antiseptic 
Healer  is  as  good  for  barb  wire  cuts  as  Security 
Gall  Salve  is  for  harness  galls.  Dealers  carry  them 
In  25c,  50c  and  S1.00  sizes.  Ute  them  for  your  needs; 
I  guarantee  you  perfect  satisfaction. 
-  Frank  B.  Dennle.  President. 

SECURITY  REMEDY  CO.  Minneapolis,  .Minn 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

JKHSKYH,  HOI.STK1NS,  AND  1)1  It  HA  MS, 
llred  especially  for  use  In  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
lli.  'S.  I'oultrv*.  Win.  Mies  &  Co..  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  18i8. 


Full  SALK— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old:  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Korky's  l'ogls.  Also 
one  tow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Hacra- 
meiito,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  .  lass  stock,  r  lrst- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HULLS  AND  COWS  KuK  SALE— Shorthomed 
Durhams.    Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

Ml  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


K.  H.  CHAN  E,  Santa  Ilosa,  Cal.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  sheep. 


S  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


HKc  IN  KB  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  sl/.e,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  NILES  A  CO.,  Uos  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  (ieese,  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


MKUKSMIKE  AND  POL  AN  D-CI I  IN  A  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STO  rVB,  Stockton,  Cal.. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Wm. 
N lies  <St  Co.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Herkshlre  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Walte,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637   Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  ill  Varieties  of  Land  and  Wafer 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


HOLSTEINS 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  Heifers  due  to 
freshen  the  llrst  time  In  January  and  February. 
Their  breeding  Is  of  the  finest.  We  would  like  to 
furnish  some  enterprising  breeder  with  a  grand 
foundation  herd.   Prices  reasonable. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Riverside  Ranch.         Rough  and  Ready  Island. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Phone  Suburban  91. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
OTHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
Y'ou  owe  It  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


FOR  SALE 

Twenty-Six  Registered  and  High  Grade  Jersey 

Cows  and  a  Registered  Jersey  Bull. 
GEO.  H.  HOPPIN,     -    Yolo,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


Plow  Tests  at  Fairs. 

A  writer  for  the  Tribune  Farmer  tells 
how  a  successful  plowing  contest  was 
conducted.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen 
one  or  two  old-fashioned  plowing 
matches  and  that  there  was  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  over  the  kind  of 
plow  used,  that  all  the  contestants  had 
to  use  the  same  plow,  and  some  of  them 
were  not  used  to  the  kind  selected  for 
the  test. 

At  our  tool  demonstration  the  ground 
was  laid  off  in  narrow  strips  inside  the 
fair  ground  race-track.  It  was  divided 
into  three  sections.  Each  contestant 
was  thus  allowed  to  use  his  favorite 
plow  that  he  was  using  on  his  own  or 
his  father's  farm.  The  plows  were  the 
three  leading  styles  or  makes  in  general 
use  in  this  section  of  the  country.  The 
plowman  who  did  the  best  job  in  each 
strip  was  awarded  a  fine  walking  plow 
by  the  manufacturer  of  the  plow  used 
in  each  special  strip. 

This  was  the  only  fair  plan  to  follow 
for  the  contestants  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  plows  used.  It  is  a  good 
plan  for  any  plowing  match  association 
to  follow.  It  gives  each  man  a  plow 
he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with,  and  he 
can  also  use  his  own  team  if  he  wishes 
to.  All  plows  were  of  the  same  size, 
general  construction  and  cut  about  the 
same  width  and  depth  of  furrow  slice. 
Each  was  equipped  with  a  wheel  and 
jointer. 

That  this  plan  also  pleased  the  makers 
of  the  plows  was  evinced  by  letters  re- 
ceived. They  stated  that  it  was  the 
first  time  they  had  ever  beard  of  a  walk- 
ing plow  contest  being  made  in  such  an 
impartial  way.  Three  judges  were 
appointed,  who  decided  who  were  the 
winners  in  each  strip,  and  then  the 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  public- 
judged  who  was  the  best  plowman  of 
all,  for  which  no  prize  was  awarded, 
except  that  of  commendation  and  the 
compliments  of  the  assembled  people. 


A  Tussle  With  Bermuda  Grass. 

u  There  used  to  be  some  blocks  over 
here  on  Anapamu  street,"  said  Street 
Superintendent  Bodie,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
"that  were  covered  with  Bermuda 
grass.  I  had  a  man  working  for  me 
and  we  tried  to  kill  it.  One  day  he 
said:  'Jim,  do  you  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  that?' 

"Of  course  I  don't,  or  I'd  kill  it. 

"'Well,  there's  just  one  way.  Die 
and  leave  it.' 

"  And  that's  about  right,  by  golly; 
you  could  load  a  shotgun  full  of  the 
seed  of  Bermuda  and  fire  it  against  a 
brick  wall,  and  if  you  came  back  after 
the  first  rain  that  wall  would  be  covered 
with  the  grass.    And  that's  a  fact." 

Without  going  at  all  into  fiction,  it 
seems  on  good  authority  that  the  grass 
will  not  hesitate  at  coming  up  through 
asphalt  sidewalks  or  roadways.  Once 
given  root  it  throws  off  hundreds  of 
shoots  and  will  gradually  force  its  way 
up  until  it  breaks  the  asphalt.  Where 
nothing  else  will  grow,  there  it  will 
thrive.  Repeated  plowing  under  has 
been  tried,  but  where  one  shoot  is  only 
half  buried  under  the  soil,  the  under 
half  will  put  off  roots  and  spring  up 
again  as  determined  as  ever.  Some 
years  ago  a  man  bad  a  distillate  of  some 
sort  for  destroying  it.  He  prevailed 
upon  Bodie  to  try  it.  A  whole  block 
was  plowed  and  the  distillate  used 
freely,  so  that  the  ground  was  almost 
irrigated  with  it.  And  after  the  first 
rain  there  was  as  pretty  a  block  of  the 
stuff  in  rampant  growth  as  could  be 
found  in  the  county. 


An  Important  Question. 

The  question  of  water  rights  on  inter- 
state streams  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  discussions  at  the  coming 
session  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Elwood  Mead,  who  is  an 
authority  on  irrigation  laws,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  was 
charged  by  the  last  Congress  with  the 
duty  of  reporting  to  the  coming  session, 


recommendations  looking  to  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  that  are  constantly 
arising  with  reference  to  interstate 
waters.  Dr.  Mead  has  been  very  active 
in  bringing  this  matter  before  men  who 
are  prominently  identified  with  irriga- 
tion development,  especially  in  those 
States  where  the  question  of  interstate 
rights  is  a  serious  one,  and  without 
question  the  presentation  of  his  report 
to  the  Congress  will  precipitate  one  of 
the  liveliest  debates  of  the  session. 
Among  those  who  will  participate  will 
be  men  who  contend  that  the  National 
Government  should  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  interstate  waters  and  others  who 
advocate  the  right  of  the  individual 
States  to  the  control  of  waters  within 
their  boundaries.  Since  this  committee 
was  appointed  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  passed  upon  the  now 
famous  Kansas-Colorado  case,  and  this 
action  has  given  an  added  impetus  to 
constructive  thought  on  this  subject. 


Guava  Jelly  and  Preserved  Figs. 

These  products  as  prepared  in  Florida 
are  credited  with  high  excellence  by 
those  in  authority  and  the  methods  may 
be  helpful  to  our  readers  who  have 
these  fruits: 

The  guavas  are  picked  when  ri|>e, 
boiled  in  water  till  soft,  put  into  a  cloth 
bag  and  the  juice  pressed  out  by  a  screw 
press.  The  juice  is  strained  as  it  passes 
out,  measured,  and  the  right  amount  of 
the  best  sugar  added.  When  the  sugar 
has  dissolved,  the  liquid  is  Strained 
again  and  then  evaporated  down  in  a 
large  tin-lined  copper  evaporating  pan, 
over  a  blue  flame  gasoline  stove.  There 
is  no  need  to  stir.  Practice  is  required 
to  tell  the  right  time  to  stop  the  evapo- 
rating. Three  years'  experience  has 
Shown  that  this  is  attained  when  large 
bubbles  begin  to  form  and  burst  on  the 
top,  scattering  little  drops  over  the  sur- 
face. The  pan  has  a  faucet,  and  the 
trays  of  bottles  or  glasses  are  moved  up 
and  filled  with  the  hot  liquid  in  succes- 
sion. The  jelly  produced  is  of  good 
color,  quite  clear,  neither  sticky  nor  too 
soft  nor  tough,  and  of  a  tlavor  which  is 
not  impaired  by  any  trace  of  smokiness. 
It  is  superior  to  any  ordinary  West 
India  jelly  and  to  the  Cuban  product 
put  up  in  paper-lined,  ornamented 
white-wood  boxes.  Last  year  more 
than  6,000  glasses  of  jelly  were  made 
from  L00  trees. 

The  figs  are  picked  when  firm,  and 
just  beginning  to  turn  yellow.  There  is 
something  in  the  fresh  figs,  perhaps  the 
milky  juice,  which  is  irritating  to  the 
skin,  and  it  may  be  best  to  wear  rubber 
gloves  while  handling  the  fruit.  The 
figs  arc  first  boiled  in  water  foran  hour, 
to  remove  all  acridity.  The  water  is 
strained  off  and  the  figs  boiled  for  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  hours  in  strong 
syrup  made  from  white  granulated 
sugar.  This  syrup  is  made  as  strong 
as  it  can  be  made  without  crystallizing. 
The  figs  are  then  put,  while  hot,  into 
glass  bottles  with  screw  caps.  Figs 
thus  treated  form  an  excellent  preserve. 
Ijast  year,  at  Tacoma,  more  than  a 
hundred-weight  of  figs  was  gathered 
from  each  fig  tree. 

These  fig  figures  seem  rather  small 
for  California,  but  there  may  be  some 
lint  in  the  handling  described. 


About  Dairying. 

The  'Separator  News'  for  autumn 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  September 
ir>.  It  is  all  about  farm  separating, 
and  especially  about  the  Tubular  sepa- 
rator; illustrated  in  colors;  offers  cata- 
logues, '  Business  Dairying,'  match- 
holders,  mirrors,  pictures.  The  'News' 
also  tells  about  the  piano  competition 
open  to  buyers  of  Tubulars  during  11107. 
The  'Separator  News'  is  free  to  those 
asking  for  it.  Three  illuminated  post- 
cards will  be  sent  to  those  who  send 
the  names  of  two  other  persons,  inter- 
ested in  dairying,  who  do  not  own  Tubu- 
lar separators.  Address,  The  Sharpies 
Separator  Company,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

This  strong  bank  with  assets  of  over 
TWELVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
solicits  your  account.  We  pay  4% 
on  Savings  Deposits.  Send  for  our 
booklet  "  E,"  "Banking  by  Mail" — 
it  will  interest  you  and  show  you 
how  to  make  more  money. 

California  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company 

California  and  Montgomery  Streets 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  (lulde  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
re<|ue8t;  containing  nearly  100 mechanical  mow 
ments  and  full  Information  aUiut  Patents, 
CaveatB,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 

110.>-fi  Merchants  Exchange  Bids;.,  San  PranclaM 
Established  isiio. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOR  SAI.K  IX  LOTS  TO  St  IT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

2404  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


That  Government  Whitewash. 

We  recently  reprinted  from  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  the  formula  for  Gov- 
ernment whitewash  with  the  statement 
that  it  was  ascril)ed  to  General  (Jrant. 
A  writer  for  the  same  journal  claims 
that  the  formula  is  older  than  that,  and 
may  possihly  l>e  as  old  as  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  The  formula  is  found  in 
Vol.  IV  of  the  'American  Farmer,' p. 
2(il  (New  Series,  Baltimore,  ls  js).  It 
is  given  there  as  a  clipping  from  the 
'  National  Intelligencer  '  (the  great 
Whig  organ)  with  the  remark  that  the 
White  House  had  recently  been  treated 
according  to  the  prescription.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  President  Polk  introduced 
this  wash  horn  the  South,  when' a  good 
whitewash  has  always  been  so  import- 
ant. Again,  General  Washington,  who 
was  such  a  careful  and  extraordinarily 
successful  farmer,  may  have  been  the 
author  of  the  mixture.  The  formula  is 
as  follow-: 

Haifa  bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  slack 
with  warm  water,  cover  it  during  the 
process  to  keep  in  the  steam:  strain  the 
liquid  through  a  tine  sieve  or  strainer; 
add  a  jieck  of  salt  previously  well 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  three  pounds 
of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste 
and  stir  in  boiling  hot;  half  pound  of 
powdered  Spanish  whiting  and  a  pound 
of  glue  which  has  been  previously  dis- 
solved over  a  slow  tire,  and  add  five 
gallons  hot  water  to  the  mixture,  stir 
well  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days, 
covered  up  from  the  dirt.  It  should  he 
put  on  hot.  One  pint  of  the  mixture 
will  cover  a  square  yard,  property  ap- 
plied. Small  brushes  are  best.  There 
is  nothing  that  can  compare  with  it  for 
outside  or  inside  work,  and  it  retains 
its  brilliancy  for  many  years.  Coloring 
matter  may  be  put  in  and  made  of  any 
shade,  Spanish  brown,  yellow  ochre,  or 
common  clay. 


"  It  ain't  possible  fer  you  ter  ritle  into 
heaven  in  a  automobile,  but  judgln'  by 
de  way  (ley  pitchin'  folks  over  de  hill- 
tops dey  kin  give  \ou  a  mighty  good 
start  on  de  upward  road  !" 


September  7,  1907. 
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You  Can't  Talk 

it*too  strong.  What? 

FGombault's  — 
mstic  Balsam 


As  a  Liniment 


For  the  Human  Bod^ 


Sprint!  fieM. 


Jit  19,  1904. 

Lawrence-Williams  O)  ,Clevel.iud,0.-Lewis  B>el>i*- 
sr  Urbana,  R.  P.  D.,  a  farmer, had  a  bad  cancer  on  back 
of  bis  band.  When  I  first  saw  it  he  was  on  his  way  to 
have  his  hand  amputated.  1  persuaded  him  to  first  try 
GUMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM,  which  he  did,  and  on 
second  application  could  rest  well  at  ni^'lit— the  fi i  st 

for  weeks.    In  less  than  three  n  ths  he  was  at  work 

on  the  farm.  Ho  will  certify  to  this  statement  over  his 
signature.  Then  Mr.  Jenkins,  storekeeper  and  post- 
master at  Seth,  0  ,  had  a  bad  cancer  on  bis  ch oak -bone. 
I  saw  him  at  a  grange  meeting  and  told  hi  III  to  use 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  twice  a  day,  rubbing  it  in  for  five  or 
t  en  minutes.  In  three  months  it  was  healed  o.er  and 
is  now  all  sound.  These  1  wo  are  all  that  I  have  tie 
address  of  just  now.  I  have  had  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
used  on  old  shin  sores.  One  man  had  walked  with 
crutches  for  more  lhan  a  year,  and  several  pieces  of 
bone  had  come  out.  I  persuaded  him  to  try  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM,  and  today  you  would  not.  know  be  was  ever 
lame.  Then,  it  is  a  sure  cure  for  piles,  using  it  wilh 
eweetoil.  I  could  tell  of  dozens  of  cases  where  I  have 
induced  different  ones  to  use  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  I  Ion  e 
been  the  means  of  more  than  fifty  bottles  being  bought, 
because  I  know  just  what  it  will  do.  You  can't  talk 
it  up  strong  enough.    I  wish  you  success. 

R.  L.  HOLMAN, 
*  In  charge  Co-operative  Work  of  Ohio  Stale  Grange. 

$  1  .SO  por  bottle.    Sold  by  d ruggists,  or  sent 
Write  for  Booklet  H. 


x  pr 
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by 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0 


Fruit  Marketing. 


Handling  Lemons  at  Limoneira. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Corey,  superintendent  of 
the  Limoneira  lemon  grove  at  Santa 
Paula,  which  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  C.  C.  Teague,  gives  the  Santa 
Barbara  Independent  an  outline  of  the 
handling  of  lemons  on  a  commercial 
basis: 

The  Limeneira  grove  at  Santa  Paula, 
has  more  than  300  acres  in  lemon  trees 
in  full  bearing.  The  output  of  the  last 
few  years  has  averaged  275  cars.  This 
year  the  season  has  been  very  favor- 
able, and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  is 
estimated  that  300  cars  will  have  been 
shipped. 

Between  200  and  250  people  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  grove,  of  which 
number  some  175  are  Japanese.  On  the 
big  ranch  every  stage  of  cultivation, 
picking,  curing,  packing,  and  shipping 
is  carried  on  simultaneously  —  a  fact 
that  excites  the  great  wonder  of  the 
Easterner,  whose  harvest  of  products 
extends  through  only  a  portion  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Corey  says  they  have  only 
one  crop  a  year  in  the  grove,  but  adds 
that  that  crop  is  gathered  throughout 
the  entire  year.  There  the  trees  are 
always  bearing  their  crop  in  every 
stage  from  the  blossom  to  the  ripe  fruit, 
and  the  whole  orchard  is  picked  over 
every  month.  Thus  a  steady  condition 
of  industry  is  maintained,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  employees  has  continuous  occu- 
pation. 

The  plowing  and  cultivation  of  the 
grove  goes  on  continuously  by  one  part 
of  the  employees.  These  are  chiefly 
Japanese  in  this  work.  The  pickers, 
who  are  trained  to  the  work,  are 
equipped  with  a  ring  which  is  25/i0  in. 
in  diameter.  This  is  slipped  over  the 
lemon,  and  if  the  fruit  fails  to  go 
tnrough  the  ring  it  is  large  enough  for 
picking.  If  not,  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  tree  until  it  has  matured.  This 
insures  a  uniformity  in  the  minimum 
size  of  the  shipped  product. 

Carried  to  the  packing  house  they 
must  go  through  several  processes  in 
turn.  This  packing  house  is  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  being  500  ft.  in 
length  and  more  than  100  ft.  in  width. 
Here  the  lemons  are  first  washed  care- 
fully in  long  troughs  of  running  water. 
Thence  they  are  conveyed  along  their 
course  on  moving  belts.  As  they  pass 
an  attendant,  expert  in  the  judgment  of 
color,  rapidly  selects  them  as  they  are 
still  moving,  and  places  each  lemon  on 
one  of  three  belts,  according  to  its  con- 
dition of  ripeness.  This  is  done  that 
each  grade  may  receive  exactly  the 
amount  of  attention  in  the  curing  room 
that  its  condition  requires. 


Arrived  there,  it  must  go  through  a 
further  ripening  process  in  a  specially 
contrived  apparatus,  which  is  the  inven- 
tion of  the  management  of  this  particu- 
lar grove.  The  method  employed  is 
the  most  effective  yet  discovered,  as  it 
brings  the  fruit  to  just  such  a  state  as 
will  permit  the  shipment  of  carloads  to 
the  East  without  the  use  of  ice  for  re- 
frigeration. That  is  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  the  Limoneira  grove.  Most 
packers  have  to  use  ice,  which  causes 
the  lemons  to  spoil  much  quicker  when 
the  refrigeration  is  removed.  By  the 
process  used  the  fruit  does  not  require 
the  ice. 

Out  of  the  curing  room,  there  is  still 
the  packing  to  be  done,  and  here  human 
skill  is  given  its  best  display.  That 
man  is  better  than  a  machine  is  proved 
by  the  employees  who  pack  the  lemons. 
The  fruit  is  graded  according  to  size, 
into  boxes  ranging  from  a  capacity 
from  300  to  360.  One  would  expect  to 
find  a  sorting  machine,  but  men  are 
swifter  than  any  machine.  They  are  so 
trained  to  the  appreciation  of  the  fine 
distinctions  in  size,  even  at  a  glance, 
that  they  automatically  choose  the  lem- 
ons as  they  come  in  the  trays,  and  put 
them  into  the  right  boxes,  so  that  when 
the  top  is  reached  they  are  arranged  as 
though  with  mathematical  precision. 
Each  lemon  is  wrapped  in  tissue  with 
the  brand  of  the  Limoneira  grove 
stamped  on  it. 

The  market  for  the  product  is  the 
whole  United  States,  and  under  a  care- 
fully systematized  selling  force  the  price 
is  regulated  so  as  to  make  fluctuations 
simultaneous  in  all  parts  at  once.  That 
is,  the  grove  has  only  one  selling  price, 
at  one  time  over  the  entire  country. 
Sometimes  the  lemon  raisers  can  catch 
a  city  that  happens  to  be  short  on  the 
citrus  fruit,  and  then  the  almost  inevita- 
ble result  is  a  boosting  of  prices  for  that 
particular  city  until  the  demand  is  filled. 
Thus  particular  groves  may  sell  some 
cars  at  figures  that  run  far  higher  than 
the  average,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
disposing  of  other  cars  on  a  normal  mar- 
ket at  depreciated  values.  The  man- 
agement of  the  grove  at  Santa  Paula 
prefers  to  strike  its  average  better  by 
uniformity  of  selling  price,  regulated  in 
the  Eastern  market  by  a  man  who  is 
always  on  the  ground.  The  results  is  a 
better  general  average  than  most  ship- 
pers can  secure  when  a  balance  is  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  requirements  of  the  pure  food 
law  is  expected  to  benefit  the  citrus 
raising  industry,  by  eliminating  the 
sale  to  the  public  of  acid  lemonades  that 
are  offered  for  sale  at  all  great  resorts 
and  places  of  public  amusement.  Some 
of  these  concoctions  are  found  to  be  act- 
ually poisonous,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  pure  food  laws  will  be  welcomed. 

Another  300  acres  of  land  adjoining 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Limoneira 
company,  and  will  be  set  out  in  lemons, 
thus  doubling  the  output  of  the  grove  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years.  Its 
claim  then  of  being  one  of  the  biggest 
lemon  groves  in  the  world  will  be  su- 
perseded by  the  qualification  "  biggest " 
without  any  limitation.  Five  hundred 
acres  of  walnuts  and  an  olive  orchard 
add  to  the  multitudinous  cares  of  Mr. 
Corey,  who  seems  to  accept  them  with 
the  unconcern  with  which  the  big  things 
are  met  in  this  West  of  big  things. 


The  Range. 


Mules  on  the  Range  Plan. 

A  Mexican  correspondent  of  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  tells  what  to  do  with 
small  mares  in  mule  production  on  a 
range  plan.    He  says: 

Many  men  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with  their  small 
mares.  Here  we  have  200  mares  all  of 
the  pony  build,  and  from  four  years' 
experience  I  am  sure  it  does  not  pay 
very  big  to  try  to  improve  the  mare 
stock  by  breeding  to  expensive  stallions. 

A  three  to  five-year-old  mare  weigh- 
ing about  800  II).  sells  all  the  way  from 
$15  to  $30,  according  to  size  and  condi- 


Rust  is  a  Disease  Which 
Attacks  Feeble  Wheat 


Potash 


is  the  health  food  for  wheat, 
and  makes  it  strong  and 
vigorous,  so  that  it  keeps  itself 
clear  of  rust. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
pamphlets  and  circulars  and  reports 
that  show  what  Potash  does  for 
soils  and  crops.    These  most  inter- 
esting and  helpful  books  cost  you 
nothing  except  the  postal  card  on  which 
you  ask  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Street.  New  York 
Monadnock  Bids.,  Chicago        Candler  Uldg..  Atlanta.  Qa. 

Address  office  nearest  you. 


WILSON 


S&n  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


tion  she  is  in.  Bred  to  a  good  jack,  she 
will  throw  a  colt  that  is  worth  at  three 
years  old  $125.  Bred  to  a  good  horse, 
the  same  colt  may  bring  the  same  price, 
but  my  experience  has  been  that  at  three 
the  horse  colt  will  sell  for  less  money. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  get  the  kind 
of  mares  you  want  is  to  breed  the  ones 
on  hand  to  a  good  jack,  and  whenever 
you  see  a  mare  that  you  think  comes  up 
to  your  standard,  buy  her  and  in  that 
way  you  are  not  losing  time  and  always 
get  the  highest  price  for  your  product 
from  your  small  mares,  which  I  am 
positive  from  an  inferior  mare  is  always 
a  mule. 

Our  method  here  is  to  put  20  to  30 
mares  in  a  pasture  by  themselves  with 
a  jack,  according  to  the  condition  of 
jack.  We  have  already  had  from  25 
mares  and  one  jack  22  mules  to  brand. 

To  raise  a  good,  ordinary  mule  one 
does  not  need  the  most  expensive  jack 
on  the  market.  A  14J-hand  jack  that 
has  plenty  of  stamina  will  get  a  nice- 
sized,  as  well  as  a  very  handy,  mule 
out  of  small  wild  mares.  If  mares  are 
well  broken  to  halter,  so  that  one  can 
handle  them  easily,  a  good,  big  jack  of 
course  would  be  my  choice,  but  a  range 
mare  is  hard  to  handle,  and  when  one 
can  get  from  three  to  four  jacks  for  the 
same  money,  figuring  help  and  all,  I 
am  sure  that  there  is  more  money  in  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Besides,  more 
mares  will  get  in  foal  by  having  a  good, 
active  jack  with  them  all  the  time  than 
by  bringing  them  into  a  corral.  Every 
man  who  has  had  anything  to  do  in  the 
way  of  breeding  range  mares  knows 
that  they  are  a  pretty  tough  proposition 
breeding  to  halter. 


The  Fifteenth  National  Irrigation 
Congress  is  going  to  be  a  Congress  in 
reality.  When  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee met  in  Chicago  some  time  ago,  it 
was  decided  to  cut  down  to  a  minimum 
the  number  of  set  speeches  and  papers 
and  to  require  that  these  be  brief,  the 
purpose  being  to  provide  ample  time 
for  volunteer  discussion  from  the  floor. 
The  feature  of  this  Congress  will  be  the 
attention  given  to  real  live  issues  and  it 
is  expected  that  many  heavyweight  dis- 
cussions will  develop. 


VETERINARY 

ADVICE 


FREE 


Dr.  8.  A.  Tuttle,  a  Yetertnory  sur- 
geon of  long  experience  haa  writ- 
tea  &  book  entitled  "Veterinary 
Experience"  on  the  diseases  of 
horses,  giving  symptoms  and 
treatment  In  plain  terms.  It  ll 
fully  Illustrated  with  diagrams 
Bhowlng  the  skeleton  and  circu- 
i  latory  and  digestive  systems  with 
■references  that  make  them  plain. 
*Tells  how  to  buy  a  horse  and 
know  whetherlt  19  Bound  or  not.  Every  horse  owner 
should  hare  one.    It  Is  sent  to  any  one. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

ft  the  only  guaranteed  cure  for  Collo,  Curb,  recent 
•  ho.  Boll,  and  Callous.  It  locates  lameness,  relleres 
and  cures  Spavin.,  Ring  Bon.,  Cockle  Joint.,  Cro... 
H..I,  Soral.h.a,  Catarrh,  etc.  Send  today  and  get  the 
book  free  and  Information  about,  Dr  I  uttlo's  specifics. 
Tattle' s  Elixir  Co..  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass, 
Redlngton  <fc  Company,  San  Francisco,  California 
W.  A.  Shaw,  1209  W.  Washington  St.,  Los  Angeles 


A  Try  at  Rice  Growing. 

According  to  the  Qridley  Herald  rice 
growing  is  to  be  undertaken  by  Japan- 
ese on  the  adobe  lands  near  that  town. 
An  arrangement  will  be  made  whereby 
a  tract  of  land  will  be  furnished  by  a 
land-owner,  water  by  the  Butte  County 
Canal  Co.,  and  the  labor  by  the  Japan- 
ese who  are  interested  in  making  the 
experiment.  About  50  acres  will  be 
planted,  and  various  varieties  of  seed 
will  be  tried. 

To  produce  rice  an  abundance  of  water 
is  needed.  The  seed  is  sown  on  the 
ground  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
wheat,  and  after  the  young  shoots  are  up 
water  is  turned  onto  the  land  and  the 
surface  is  kept  covered  with  water  for  a 
period  of  about  three  months.  The 
plants  are  not  covered  with  water,  their 
tops  being  allowed  to  be  above  the  sur- 
face all  the  time.  When  the  crop  is 
ready  for  harvest  the  water  is  drained 
off  and  the  land  allowed  to  dry  out  so 
that  a  harvester  or  binding  machine  can 
be  used  to  cut  the  rice.  The  impervious 
bedrock  that  underlies  the  adobe  soil 
will  act  as  a  basin  to  hold  the  water, 
and  the  land  will  be  diked  up  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  when  prepared  for 
alfalfa  by  the  square  checking  plan. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the 
BstateofH.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chlco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 

SURE  CORE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  Piles  produce  moisture  and  cause  itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Plies  are  cured  by  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy. 
Stops  itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jar  at  druggists  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  "Write 
me  about  your  case.   DR.  BOSANKO,  Phllada.Pa. 
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Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  Is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  live  i.iws  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa- 
rator. He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  apood  cow. The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairv  Experts  anil  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  If  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not.  It's  high  time  you 


did.  You  can't  afford  to  lose  the  price 

of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there's 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  aTu» 
bular  and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk  ;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don't  buy  some  cheap  rattle- 
trap thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won't  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work.skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction-  easily 
understood.  That's  the  Tubular  and 
there  Is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar- 
pies Tubular.  Don't,  you  want  ourl 
little  book  "Business  Dairvmen,"  and  I 
our  Catalog  A. 131  both  free?  A  postal! 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III. 


The  Dairy. 


Glorifying  the  Goat. 

The  niilrli  goat  has  become  so  large 
that  it  tills  the  eye  of  the  London  Spec- 
tator, and  certainly  should  be  looked 
upon  by  others.  The  long-despised  in  ilk- 
giver  lost  a  good  friend  in  the  late  Lady 
Burdett -  Coutts,  for  SO  many  years 
president  of  the  Goat  Society;  but  it 
would  appeal  that  the  goat  has  other 
influential  advocates.  "  All  my  chil- 
dren," writes  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
to  '  Home  Counties,'  "  have  had  goats' 
milk,  and  have  done  very  well  on  it." 
Lady  Dunleath  testifies  to  the  remark- 
able effect  of  milk  '  from  the  poor  man's 
cow'  on  the  infants  of  a  village  in  which 
she  takes  a  I  K'tievolcnt  interest,  and  Miss 
Rose  Hubbard,  Miss  Iris  Mitford,  and 
other  ladies  give  evidence  as  to  its  pal- 
atability.  An  authority  quoted  has  no 
fewer  than  70  goats;  another  has  50;  a 
third  and  fourth  possess  :50  and  38  re- 
spectively. One  of  the  goat-keepers  has 
had  a  succession  of  'nannies'  in  his  pos- 
session for  35  years,  another  has  had  an 
experience  of  30  years,  and  three  others 
of  about  20  years.  From  these  facts,  as 
well  as  from  the  growing  membership  of 
the  I  ioat  Society  and  the  imposing  ex- 
hibits of  goats  at  the  dairy  and  many 
county  agricultural  shows,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  goat-keeping  has  become  a 
serious  Interest  in  many  directions.  No- 
body knows  how  many  goats  there  are 
in  the  country,  because  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  England  and  Scotland, 
unlike  the  Irish  Board,  does  not  see  fit 
to  include  them  in  its  agricultural  cen- 
sus. In  Ireland  it  is  found  that  there 
are  nearly  300,000  goats.  As  to  the  Con- 
tinent, seventeen  countries  were  returned 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  possessing 
17,000,1)00  animals.  In  Switzerland  and 
Norway  the  goats  were  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  every  II  and  10  inhabitants.  Swiss 
goat-keepers  have  long  had  the  encour- 
agement of  the  State  to  develop  the 
milking  powers  of  their  stock  to  the  ut- 
most degree,  and  a  work  entitled  '  La 
Chevre,'  which  we  lately  reviewed, 
showed  the  results  of  intelligence  in  goat- 
keeping  in  France.  Our  Hoard  of  Agri- 
culture  could   also  do   something  by 


means  of  one  of  its  leaflets,  if  in  no  other 
way,  to  dispel  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails as  to  the  economic  value  of  the 
poor  man's  cow.  This  ignorance  is 
sometimes  remarkable.  Quite  recently 
Dr.  I'reyberger,  pathologist  to  the  Lon- 
don County-  Council,  actually  stated  that 
goat's  milk  was  "worse  than  skimmed 
milk,  and  does  not  contain  sufficient  fat 
and  sugar."  The  fact  is  that  it  is  better 
than  new  cow's  milk.  Goat's  milk  has 
repeatedly  shown  on  analysis  7  fc  of  fat 
against  -Ufo  in  cow's  milk.  Another 
erroneous  notion,  that  the  goat  is  evil- 
smelling,  also  dies  hard.  It  is  only  the 
male  animal  that  has  an  offensive  odor, 
and  not  one  in  twenty  goat-keepers  need 
to  have  a  'billy'  of  their  own.  As  for 
the  alleged  objectionable  flavor  in  goat's 
milk,  which  those  who  speak  of  it  have 
usually  met  with  abroad,  it  is  due  either 
to  dirty  vessels  or  to  wrong  feeding. 
The  present  writer  ha>  repeatedly  found 
that,  when  glasses  of  goat's  milk  and 
cow's  milk  have  been  placed  before  \n  r- 
sons  unaccustomed  to  goat's  milk,  they 
have  been  unable  to  tell  one  from  the 
other  except  by  the  greater  richness  of 
the  goat's  milk,  and  not  at  all  when  this 
has  been  removed  by  the  watering  down 
of  the  goat's  milk  to  the  quality  of  cow's 
milk. 

The  case  for  goat-keeping  rests  prin- 
cipally on  three  arguments.  In  the  first 
place,  in  many  villages  where  cow's 
milk  does  not  enter  the  cottages  in  any- 
thing like  the  quantities  it  ought  to  do, 
goat's  milk  would  be  of  great  value. 
'  Home  Counties '  prints  testimony  from 
Surrey,  Kent,  and  Yorkshire  that  labor- 
ers' families  in  the  localities  in  which 
his  correspondents  reside  do  not  get  half 
enough  milk.  The  farmers  find  it  more 
convenient  to  send  off  their  milk  in  bulk 
to  the  railway  station,  or  to  separate  it 
all,  and  use  the  '  skim  '  for  the  pigs  and 
calves,  instead  of  peddling  it  out  in  two- 
pence worth  8  at  the  kitchen-door.  The 
second  plea  for  goat's  milk  is  based  on 
the  quite  remarkable  benefit  it  confers 
on  children  in  comparison  with  cow's 
milk.  In  this  connection  readers  may 
be  referred  to  the  quotations  in  the  Quar- 
terly from  the  medical  press  and  such 
works  as  Dr.  Eustace  Smith's.  The 
third  argument  is  that  in  this  country 
goat's  milk,  unlike  cow's  milk,  may  be 
regarded  as  free  from  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis.  The  late  Sir  William 
Broadbentand  other  authorities  declared 
roundly  that  "goats  do  not  suffer  from 
tuberculosis." 

The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  a  sin- 
gle goat  does  not  yield  very  much  milk. 
<  )n  theother  hand  one  does  not  cost  much 
to  keep.  But  the  milking  powers  of 
modern  goats  are  greater  than  is  sup- 
posed. There  is  an  animal  at  Great 
Waltham  which  has  given  a  gallon  a 
day.  'Home  Counties'  reproduces  a 
photograph  of  a  goat  which  yielded  half 
a  ton  in  a  year,  and  it  says  that  "  there 
are  plenty  of  goats  which  give  five  gal- 
lons a  week,  and  thousands  which  yield 
a  somewhat  smaller  quantity."  At  a 
recent  dairy  show  one  goat  gave  7.11  lb. 
of  milk  in  a  day  174  days  after  kidding, 
and  another  3.K  lb.  when  she  had  been 
245  days  in  milk.  The  idea  of  the  goat 
keeper  is  not  to  retain  an  animal  which 
doc-  not  give  two  quarts  at  kidding. 
The  prices  of  good  goats,  largely  of  for- 
eign blood,  are  of  course  much  higher 
than  the  sums  for  which  mongrel  'En- 
glish' or  'Welsh'  animals  may  be  se- 
cured.   An  experienced  goat-keeper  put 
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IRRIGATING^ 
ENGINES 

Jfthe  Water 
is  Lower  Than  Your  Land 
afrl.H.G.  Gasoline  Engine 
^Wll  Solve  the  Problem. 


HAT  is  often 
the  problem 
with  irriga- 
tors—the  water  is 
.lower  than  the  head  of  the  ditch. 

II I    Tlle  old  Way  of  doing  was  to 

j  construct  the  ditch  up  stream 
'/  j  (often  several  miles)  and  head  it 
/  high  enough  so  that  the  water 
'     would  flow  down  upon  the  land. 

If  the  only  available  water  was  a  lake 
or  pond  below  the  land,  irrigation  was 
usually  abandoned,  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  water  could  not  be 
pumped  up  in  sufficient  quantities,  or 
the  pumping  operation  would  be  too 
expensive. 

Irrigators  know  belter  these  days. 

They  are  now  placing  I.  H.  C.  gasoline 
engines  on  the  banks  of  these  low  lying 
lakes  and  converting  the  waters  to  a 
beneficial  use  on  their  thirsty  lands. 

They  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to 
build  miles  of  extra  ditch  to  get  fall 
enough  to  reach  the  lands.  An  1.  H.  C. 
engine  will  take  the  water  from  the 
stream  where  it  flows  through  or  near 
the  farm,  and  raise  it  any  reasonable 
height. 

Irrigation  problems  are  solved  with 
the  I.  H.  C.  engines,  because  they  have 
three  main  characteristics  that  adapt 
them  to  the  work : 


First— They  pump  water  in  unlimited 
quantities. 

Second— They  raise  water  at  a  lowcost. 
Third — They  make  a  near  approach 
to  self  operation.  When  set  going  they 
run  for  long  intervals,  regularly  and 
dependably,  with  the  least  possible 
attention.  The  result  is  that  I.  H.  C 
gasoline  enginesare  completely  changing 
irrigating  methods.  Fertile  blri  dry  up- 
lands are  being  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion where  a  few  years  ago  that  was 
thought  to  be  impossible. 

Have  you  a  dry  farm  on  your  hands? 
Or  do  you  know  of  a  fine  piece  of  land 
you  would  homestead  if  you  could  get 
some  "unappropriated    water  for  it? 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  aban- 
don your  project.  There's  always  nearat 
hand  a  low  Ijing  lake  or  a  slough  or  an 
underflow  or  a  well  or  a  stream  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  bluff.  Kind  anyone  of  these, 
and  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  will  put  the  water 
where  you  want  it. 

Theenginesare  made  in  various  styles, 
Vertical.  Horizontal— Portable  and  Sta- 
tionary. They  range  from  2  to  30  Horse 
Power. 


Look  into  the  matter  and  see  which  one  of 
theje  irrigatini:  powers  will  do  for  yuu.  The 
local  International  agent  will  be  clad  to  talk 
over  your  particular  case,  furnishing  catalog 
and  giving  engine  particulars.  Or  if  you  prefer, 
write  nearest  branch  house  for  catalog. 
Denver,  Colo.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES: 

Helena,  Mont.,   Spokane,  Wash.,    San  Francisco,  Cal 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 

  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


COWS 
MAKE  MONEY 

if  they  are  properly  handled  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  apparatus  is  used. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATORS    and  Dairy 
Prosperity  go  hand  in  hand    DE  LAVAL  APPARATUS 
and  SUPPLIES  will  also  help  to  increase   your    bank  account. 
We  are  specialists   and  handle  everything  that    is    best  for 
the  creamery  and  dairy.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento    St«,.,  S.  F. 
107  First  St.         123  N.  Main  St. 

Portland  Loj  Angeles  \ 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle   J^&..„,  TtL  , 


down  CI  2s  as  the  yearly  loss  on  a  three- 
y ear-old  goat,  bought  for  £."l  10s.,  and 
sold  locally  iu  about  two  years'  time  at 
£1  10s.  To  this  amount  he  added  £2  12s. 
in  resect  of  food,  stud  fee,  and  inci- 
dentals, and  a  sovereign  as  a  contribu- 
tion towards  labor  and  housing.  This 
made  a  total  of  £4  148.,  against  which 
he  set,  say,  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk 
received  daily  for  six  months,  then  a 
quart  for  three  months,  and  finally  half 


a  quart  for  one  month,  or  :$7il  quarts  for 
ten  months,  which  at  6d.  a  quart  would 
be  £7  17s.  lid.  On  these  figures  there 
is  a  profit  on  the  year  of  £3  :5s.  lid.  It 
will  lye  observed  that  the  milk  is  priced 
more  highly  than  cow's  milk  because  it 
can  be  watered  down  and  still  be  of  the 
same  value  as  the  article  which  varies 
in  cost  lietween  .'Id.  and  4d.  Mr.  Bryan 
Hook,  who  has  a  goat  dairy  at  Farn- 
ham,  sells  his  goat's  milk  at  4d.  a  pint. 


CLEAN  SKIMMING 
EASY  RUNNING 

LONG  WEARING 


Three  Absolutely  Necessary  Qualities.  But  all  separa- 
tors do  not  have  them  all.  Cream  is  money.  If  your  sepa- 
rator doesn't  skim  clean,  you  lose  money.   Then  you  don't 
want  a  hard-running  machine  to  turn  twice  a  day.    And  to  be 
permanently  profitable,  your  separator  must  be  durable.    Now  the 


UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR  CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

It  turns  easy — users  say  easier  than  others. 
Time  has  conclusively  proved  its  durability. 

Has  many  other  exclusive  advantages,  all  fully  described  in  our  big,  handsome,  new  cata- 
logue.   Write  for  free  copy  today  — do  it  now  while  you  think  of  it.    Be  sure  to  ask  for 
"  Catalogue  number  148  i   an^  address  the 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

EIGHTEEN    DISTRIBUTING    WAREHOUSES  473 
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Help  the  Horse 

No  article  is  more  useful 
about  the  stable  than  Mica 
Axle  Grease.    Put  a  little  on 
the  spindles  before  you  "hook 
up" — it  will  help  the  horse,  and 
bring  the  load  home  quicker. 

MICA  AXLE 
GREASE 

wears  well — better  than  any 
other  grease.  Coats  the  axle 
with  a  hard,  smooth  surface  of 
powdered  mica  which  reduces 
friction.  Ask  the  dealer  for 
Mica  Axle  Grease. 
STANDARD  0U  COMPANY 

loeorr>or»t«4 


The  expense  of  feeding  a  goat  depends 
entirely  on  whether  it  is  stalled  or  al- 
lowed to  graze.  A  cottager's  goat  need 
cost  very  little,  for  even  if  there  is  no 
common  on  which  it  may  browse,  it 
may  be  led  about  the  lanes  by  the  own- 
er's children,  and  be  enabled  to  eat  its 
rill  without  costing  a  penny.  The  varied 
herbage  of  the  wayside  is  also  the  diet 
on  which  goats  thrive  best.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  as  a  consumer  of 
garden  waste  the  goat  is  unrivalled.  It 
refuses  nothing. 

But  if  the  goat  has  so  many  useful 
qualities,  how  does  it  come  about  that 
it  is  in  need  of  advocates?  It  must  be 
admitted  that  there  are  some  drawbacks 
to  goat-keeping.  The  goat,  as  the  origin 
of  the  word  capricious  indicates,  is  a 
wayward  animal.  It  is  marvellously 
agile,  extraordinarily  mischievous,  and 
the  springhook,  swivels,  chain,  and 
tethering-pin  which  can  be  trusted  to 
hold  in  all  conditions  have  yet  to  be  in- 
vented. When  a  goat  is  pegged  out 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  its  getting 
loose— usually  by  a  twig  or  grass  getting 
entangled  in  the  chain,  and  so  stopping 
the  action  of  the  swivels  and  prising  up 
the  peg  as  the  bored  animal  gallops 
round  in  a  circle.  A  goat  can  only  be 
allowed  its  liberty  in  an  iron-barred  or 
well-wired  paddock  containing  a  dry 
shelter.  Although  remarkably  robust 
animals  and  accommodating  as  to  food 
and  lodging,  it  is  necessary  that  goats 
shall  be  kept,  in  Horace's  words,  "apart 
from  wind  and  rain  and  heat."  Such 
matters  may  be  arranged,  but  two  dif- 
ficulties remain.  There  is  the  doubt  of 
getting  the  nannies  to  come  into  use  so 
as  to  maintain  a  constant  milk  supply, 
and  the  trouble,  when  they  kid,  of  dis- 
posing of  their  young.  A  strong  infu- 
sion of  foreign  blood  seems  to  induce  a 
disposition  to  breed  at  other  times  than 
the  spring;  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
way  of  dealing  profitably  with  kids  of 
average  value  than  by  killing  them  at 
birth.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  and 
unless  they  are  destroyed  before  the 
mother  suckles  them,  she  will  complain 
in  a  voice  which  is  likely  to  be  heard 
over  most  of  the  parish.  We  have  now 
set  forth,  however,  all  the  objections 
which  can  be  honestly  urged  against 
the  keeping  of  what  have  been  called 
"the  most  intelligent,  most  engaging, 
and  most  picturesque  of  domestic  cat- 
tle." Few  who  have  once  kept  goats 
have  desired  to  give  them  up.  If  we 
cannot  assert,  with  Mohammed,  that 
"  there  is  no  house  possessing  a  goat  but 
a  blessing  abideth  therein,  and  no  house 
containing  three  goats  but  the  angels 
spend  the  night  praying  there,"  we  do 
believe  that  the  keeping  of  a  goat  or 
two  of  good  quality  would  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  thousands. 


The  Veterinarian. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

E.  Dap  Cnnara  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
96  rei  OlJUalC,  nny  0]d  leaky,  worn  out. 
raaty.  tin,  Iron,  steel,  paper  or  felt  roof  in  perfect 
condition,  and  keep  It  in  perfect  condition  for  5o 
per  square  per  year. 


...  RaelPreeerver,  tnak«s  old, 
i . 1 1 1  ■  i ' . i  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
r  money  refunded.  Our  fro*  roofing  book 
all   about  it       Write  for    it  today. 

the  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co..  Dept.  32,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


Roof-Fix; 


Tick  Fighting  in  San  Diego  County. 

San  Diego  County  Stock  Inspector 
W.  E.  Selleck,  in  an  interview  in  the 
San  Diego  News,  has  the  following  to 
say  regarding  the  work  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  Texas  fever  tick  in  this 
vicinity: 

On  the  Kelly  Grant,  near  Encinitas, 
there  is  a  community  tank,  collectively 
owned  by  Charles,  Will,  John  and  Matt 
Kelly,  Hamilton  Squires  and  Mrs. 
Bordon.  These  owners  are  dipping  all 
their  stock  at  intervals  of  30  or  40  days, 
and  the  satisfactory  results  obtained 
warrant  the  belief  of  the  inspector  that 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  dip  here 
after  this  season.  The  community  tank 
with  this  system  of  co-operation  is  a 
decided  success. 

In  Marron  canyon,  near  Oceanside, 
the  Marron  Bros,  and  S.  Stone  are  care- 
fully handling  their  stock.  The  first- 
named  owners  are  hand-dressing  effec- 
tively, and  Mr.  Stone  is  spraying  his 
dairy  stock  with  a  kerosene  oil  emul- 
sion. The  inspector  is  prepared  to  sup- 
ply the  formula  of  this  emulsion  with- 
out cost  and  with  full  directions  to  any 
applicant.  He  says  it  is  very  effective 
for  tick  killing  and  is  much  cleaner  than 
the  ordinary  oil.  The  use  of  any  kind 
of  oil  is,  however,  thoroughly  endorsed. 
At  Oceanside,  Frank  Freeman,  dairy- 
man, has  procured  oil  and  intends  to 
immediately  clean  up  his  herd. 

In  the  San  Luis  Rey  valley,  Simon 
Goldbaum,  George  Steiger,  Ben  Hub- 
bert  and  Ramon  Alveras  are  carefully 
dressing  their  cattle,  and  Mr.  Alveras 
has  contracted  to  clean  the  large  herd 
of  H.  Crouch.  Mr.  Hooper,  in  this 
valley,  until  last  spring  had  always  a 
clean  herd,  but  through  buying  one 
tick-infested  cow  from  another  herd  he 
introduced  the  pest.  When  the  in- 
spector examined  these  cattle  he  dis- 
covered the  presence  of  the  ticks,  spread 
over  quite  a  lot  of  cattle.  Immediate 
steps  to  clean  the  herd  were  taken,  and 
by  prompt  action  a  heavy  loss  was  pre- 
vented. 

At  Bonsall,  J.  C.  Bryan  had  a  badly 
infested  ranch,  but  he  has  been  using 
the  oil  so  well  that  his  stock  now  ap- 
pear perfectly  clean.  W.  E.  Gird  of 
this  district  has  also  entirely  freed  his 
stock  from  the  pest.  He  built  a  tank 
two  years  ago  and  since  then  has  thor- 
oughly dipped  his  stock  six  times.  This 
season  no  ticks  could  be  found  when  a 
careful  inspection  was  made.  The 
ranch  was  formerly  one  of  the  hot  beds 
for  ticks  in  southern  California.  All 
the  surroundings  were  favorable  for 
tick  production.  Here  there  are  marshy 
lands,  willows,  river  bottom  and  salt- 
grass  flats,  as  well  as  rolling  mesa  lands 
covered  with  brush. 

The  inspector  quotes  this  particular 
case  as  evidence  of  positive  proof  that 
ticks  can  be  got  rid  of  even  under  the 
worst  conditions  in  a  short  time,  by 
taking  a  little  trouble,  and  with  little 
expense.  The  dip  tank  on  this  place 
cost  about  $75  and  the  cost  of  the  oil 
used  was  about  another  $75.  This  con- 
trasts favorably  with  the  loss  in  one 
year  of  60  cattle,  that  marketed  would 
have  brought  about  $2,000. 

The  experience  of  S.  Snell  of  Mont- 
serrate  ranch,  goes  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  tick  can  destroy  a,  herd,  and 
also  shows  the  necessity  for  care  and 
instant  action  to  check  the  ra  vages  of 
the  pest.  Mr.  Snell  moved  into  the 
county  last  spring  with  88  head  of 
thoroughbred  Ilnlsteins,  as  fine  a  dairy 
herd  as  could  be  seen  anywhere.  With- 
in four  weeks  of  his  arrival  he  had  lost 
34  head  of  cattle  from  tick  fever.  He 
has  a  little  herd  of  four  left  and  he  is 
keeping  these  thoroughly  dressed  with 
oil  and  he  has  decided  to  allow  no  stock 
to  come  on  his  ranch  for  the  next  year, 
so  that  the  ranch  may  be  completely 
freed  from  the  tick  pest. 


Home  Jobs 


There  are  a  thousand  little  things  to  be  done  about 
the  house  and  farm  that  you  are  called  upon  to  do 
yourself  if  they  are  done  at  all. 
To  do  them  rightly  and  easily  you  require  good  tools — better 
tools,  indeed,  than  the  carpenter,  because  he  has  the  means  of  sharpening,  set- 
ting, and  adjusting,  which  you  have  not. 
For  the  home,  the  shop,  or  the  farm,  there  are  no  tools  equal  in  any  respect  to 

/cm  rnrm 

Tools  and  Cutlery 

The  Keen  Kutter  trademark  on  the  tools  guarantees  your 
money  back  if  the  tool  is  not  exactly  right. 

Keen  Kntter  Tools  inclurie  Carpenter's  Tools,  and  a  full  line  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Tools— Forks,  Hoes,  Trowels,  Scythes,  Manure-hooks,  Lawn- 
mowers,  (Irass-sliears.  Hakes,  etc.  Also  Scissors  and  Shears,  Pocket- 
knives  and  Table  Cutlery. 

Keen  Kntter  Tools  have  been  sold  for  nearly  40  years  under  this  mark 
and  motto : 

"The  'Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is 
Forgotten. "— E.  C.  8immons.  Trademark  Registered. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  writ*  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.),  Si.  Louis  and  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


PFAR.RI  IRHT  We  can  GURE IT 

I     LaT^ll      UklUI  Our    Work    has  Extended 


Over  a  Period  ol  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKS0N, 


A  MAfJUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  B(  »OK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Peppers 

Beans 

Potatoes 

Beets 

Radishes 

Cabbage  Family 

Rhubarb 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Spinach 

Celery 

Squashes 

Chicory 

Tomato 

Corn 

Turnip 

Cucumber 

Vegetable  Sundries 

Egg  Plant 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Lettuce 

Drying 

Melons 

Heed  Sowing  in  California 

Onion  Family 

Garden  Protection 

Peas 

Weeds  in  California 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

open  aM  Year.  A.  VAN  DEB  NAILLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $20 ;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25  ;Blowplpe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


3'/^ — 4 — 5  FOOT 

Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r nr        Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  4,  1907. 

WHEAT. 

Wheat  shows  no  changes  in  price  since 
last  week.  There  is  little  prospect  of 
shipping  from  this  market  so  far,  though 
inanv  charters  are  reported  in  the  north. 
Very  little  is  offered  here,  though  there  is 
a  good  demand,  and  the  market  is  firm. 
There  is  a  slight  fluctuation  in  future 
wheat,  but  cash  grain  has  shown  no 
change  from  day  to  day,  as  buyers  are  un- 
willing to  raise  their  ofl'ers,  and  holders 
show  no  inclination  to  sell. 

California  No.  1  Milling  $1,571©   

California  lower  grades   1.25  ©1.45 

Northern  Club   1.55  @  

Northern  Bluestem   1.571©1.60 

Northern  Red   1.521©   

BARLEY. 

The  market  on  barley  shows  less  ac- 
tivity than  last  week,  though  there  is  a 
good  movement  in  the  country.  A  good 
deal  is  going  for  shipment,  and  the  demand 
for  shipping  grades  continues  strong. 
Feed  has  been  rather  dull,  with  a  slight 
fall  in  price,  though  rolled  barley  is  ad- 
vancing. While  supplies  are  ample  in  this 
market,  prices  are  well  sustained  in  most 
varieties,  showing  little  change  since  last 
week.  There  has  been  little  movement  in 
brewing  and  chevalier. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.35  ©1.371 

Chevalier    1.30  ©1.50 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.30  ©1.33$ 
Common  to  Fair   1.26  ©1.271 

OATS 

There  is  still  a  strong  demand  for  choice 
lots  of  seed,  and  there  is  great  activity  in 
all  varieties  in  this  grade.  Arrivals  show 
no  considerable  increase,  and  higher  prices 
rule  for  everything  in  the  list.  Feed  oats 
are  also  lirm,  and  good  quantities  are 
moving,  though  the  advances  along  this 
line  are  small  compared  to  those  in  higher 
grades. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.50  ©2.90 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl .._   1.471@1.60 

Common  to  Fair   1.421@1.45 

Gray   1.421®1.47l 

White   1.40  @1.50 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.75  ©2.00 

CORN. 

The  local  market  is  practically  cleaned 
up  in  regard  to  corn,  and  as  the  demand  is 
light,  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
moreoffering.  Quotations  are  accordingly 
largely  normal,  and  show  no  change 
since  last  week. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.65  ©1.671 

Large  Yellow   1.50  ©1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(spot)   1.50  @1.55 

To  arrive   1.47J@1.50 

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  ©  

RYE. 

A  continued  dullness  prevails  in  the  rye 
market,  and  comparatively  little  is  of- 
fered. The  advance  in  the  European 
market  has  had  no  effect  here,  and  with 
no  change  in  the  demand,  prices  remain 
exactly  as  last  quoted. 

California,  new  crop  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Trading  on  beans  continues  very  active, 
and  shipments  are  going  forward  rapidly. 
The  local  demand  also  has  improved 
samewhat  since  last  week.  New-crop 
blackeyes  are  now  coming  in.  The  yield 
is  a  fair  one,  and  is  considerably  larger 
than  last  year,  causing  a  weakening  of  the 
market,  with  a  decided  drop  in  prices. 
Other  lines  in  general  remain  firm,  par- 
ticularly large  whites  and  pinks.  A3-cent 
market  is  looked  for  in  the  latter.  Gar- 
van/.os  show  a  considerable  advance,  and 
horse  beans  are  also  a  little  higher. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.30 

Blackeyes   4.00  ©4.25 

Butter    4.50  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.25  @3.50 

Garvanzos   4.00  ©4.25 

Horse  Beans   1.75  ©2.00 

Small  White   2.90  ©3.00 

Large  White   2.65  ©2.75 

Limas.:   5.00  ©5.15 

Pea    3.00  ©3.25 

Pink   2.65  («  2.75 

Red   3.00  ©3.25 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  ©3.50 


SEEDS. 

A  little  more  activity  is  reported  in  the 
seed  market  this  week,  with  an  especially 
strong  movement  in  alfalfa  seed.  Prices 
are  quoted  a  cent  higher.  Canary,  hemp, 
and  millet  are  also  advancing,  and  the 
market  shows  a  firm  tone  throughout, 
with  a  prospect  of  further  advances  and 
increasing  activity  as  the  rainy  season  ap- 
proaches. 

Alfalfa  $  151®  16c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton   18.o6@20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3Jc 

Canary   41©  — c 

Flaxseed   —  ©  3.00 

Hemp   5  @  5Jc 

Millet   31©  41c 

Timothy   6  ©  61c 

Yellow  Mustard   6  @  — c 

FLOUR. 

The  same  prices  continue  to  rule  in  the 
flour  market,  trading  being  slow,  but 
stocks  are  diminishing,  and  any  increase 
in  the  demand  would  bring  about  an  ad- 
vance. An  increase  of  10  cents  is  expected 
in  the  north  this  week,  in  view  of  the 
firmness  in  wheat.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  inquiry  from  the  Orient,  but  little  buy- 
ing at  present. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  (a  5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine   4.10  ©4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   4.90  ©5.20 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  for  the  week  show  a 
total  of  4,760  tons,  somewhat  less  than 
those  of  last  week,  which  totaled  5,130 
tons.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  wind,  arrivals 
by  water  have  not  been  over  plentiful,  for 
the  boats  all  complain  of  making  very 
slow  time.  The  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany is  still  giving  fairly  good  service  in 
the  matter  of  cars,  although  no  one  place 
is  receiving  a  satisfactory  number.  Some 
districts  are  being  sadly  neglected,  and 
with  the  usual  fall  rains  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  large  quantities  of  hay 
spoiled  in  the  held  through  lack  of  trans- 
portation. The  market  here  has  been  none 
too  strong  and  it  is  evident  that  if  cars 
were  obtained  as  freely  as  the  farming  in- 
terests require,  there  would  be  a  badly 
demoralized  market  here.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  car  shortage  will  soon 
be  on  and  everything  points  towards  a 
repetition  of  last  season's  experience  with 
a  short  supply  of  hay  here  and  a  corre- 
sponding advance  in  prices. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $i9.00@20.00 

Wheat   12.00r«  ls.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10.00@16.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat   14.00©  16.00 

Other  Tame  Oat   10.00©l:i.00 

Wild  Oats   lO.OOfe  12.00 

Alfalfa   8.00@13.50 

Stock    8.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60©  90c 

Mi  LLSTUFFS. 

Bran  is  very  firm,  with  little  arriving, 
and  stocks  are  steadily  diminishing. 
Middlings  are  in  short  supply,  and  the 
inside  quotation  has  advanced  50c.  Shorts 
are  firm  at  the  price  set  last  week.  There 
has  been  a  strong  demand  for  rolled  bar- 
ley for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  as  little  is 
offered  the  price  shows  an  advance. 
Other  feedstuffs  in  general  find  an  active 
market,  and  while  no  other  change  in 
prices  is  reported,  everything  is  firmly 
held. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50@  

Jobbing   21.50@  

Bran,  ton    19.50@22.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00@  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   32.00@  

Cracked  Corn   33.00©  

Mealfalfa   20.50©  

Jobbing   21.60m  

Middlings   28.00@30.00 

Mixed  Feeds   21.00©24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton  Nominal 

Rolled  Barley   28.50©29.50 

Shorts   21.00@23.00 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  marketcontinues  firm,  with 
a  strong  demand,  and  all  arrivals  are  well 
taken.  Western  stock  has  been  in  light 
receipt,  and  very  little  is  now  on  the  mar- 
ket, though  receipts  of  California  poultry 
have  been  somewhat  heavier  than  ordi- 
narily. Prices  have  been  well  maintained, 
and  in  some  lines  show  a  slight  advance. 
The  activity  is  greatest  in  hens,  but  old 
roosters  are  also  firmer.  The  general  run 
of  stock  moves  off  freely  at  appearing 


quotations,  but  some  strictly  fancy  poul- 
try brings  even  a  higher  figure.  Large 
fat  ducks  and  geese  are  in  special  request, 
though  there  is  no  change  in  prices  on 
these  lines. 

Broilers  $3.50  ©4.50 

Small  Broilers   3.00  ©3.50 

Ducks   3.50  ©6.00 

Fryers,  large   5.00  ©6.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   2.00  ©2.50 

Geese    1.75  ©2.00 

Hens,  extra   7.00  ©9.00 

Hens,  per  doz   6.00  ©7.00 

Small  Hens   5.00  ©5.50 

Old  Roosters   4.50  ©5.00 

Young  Roosters   7.00  ©10.00 

Pigeons   1.50  ©  

Squabs   1.75  ©2.00 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  ©20  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  ©19  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   22  <■<  24  c 

BUTTER. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  activity  on 
the  exchange  last  week,  as  there  were 
heavier  stocks  in  some  quarters  than  the 
regular  trade  would  take  up.  While  the 
overstock  was  not  so  great  as  before,  the 
continued  heavy  selling  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  market,  and  the  price  of 
fresh  creamery  extras  declined  to  30c, 
where  it  now  stands.  A  reaction  was  ex- 
pected this  week,  but  there  is  so  far  no 
sign  of  it,  supplies  being  quite  sufllcient 
for  the  present  demand,  and  the  market 
ruling  steady.  Firsts  also  have  declined, 
but  storage  butter  is  lirm  at  an  advance. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  30  c 

Firsts  26.1c 

Seconds  251c 

Thirds   24  c 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  1  Nominal 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  2  Nominal 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  22  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  21Jc 

Pickled,  No.  1  28  c 

Pickled,  No.  2  27  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  28lc 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  261c 

EGGS. 

Receipts  of  fresh  extras  have  again 
fallen  off,  and  the  market  is  poorly  sup- 
plied, while  buying  has  greatly  increased. 
For  several  days  the  market  has  been 
very  firm,  as  high  as  37c.  being  oflered 
on  the  exchange,  though  the  quotation  is 
now  36c.  Eastern  eggs  are  also  firmer 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time. 

California  (extra)   per  doz  36  c 

Firsts  29  c 

Seconds  20  c 

Thirds  19  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  23  c 

Eastern  Firsts  20  c 

Eastern  Seconds  16  c 

Storage,  Cal  281c 

CI  I  ELSE. 

Cheese  shows  a  much  more  active  mar- 
ket this  week,  with  the  price  hovering 
about  the  15-cent  mark.  Arrivals  con- 
tinue very  light,  and  with  a  growing  de- 
mand, the  market  is  decidedly  firm. 
Prices  remain  practically  as  quoted.  Cal- 
ifornia storage  is  now  offered  at  15  cents. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  171c 

Firsts  .".  151c 

Eastern,  Storage  181c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  15  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   151c 

POTATOES. 

While  inferior  stocks  were  fairly  well 
worked  out  of  the  market  last  week,  ar- 
rivals from  river  points  have  again  in- 
creased, very  little  of  which  is  strictly 
fancy.  Good  stock  still  finds  a  ready 
market  at  firm  prices,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  supplies  are  almost 
impossible  to  dispose  of  at  any  price.  The 
Early  Rose  variety  also  has  a  very  dull 
market,  and  is  offered  at  low  prices.  Ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  suitable  goods,  little 
shipping  is  being  done  from  the  local 
market  at  present. 

New  Burbanks,  good  $1.00  ©1.50 

New  Burbanks,  poor   75  ©1.00 

New  Early  Rose   75  ©  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  crate        2.10  ©2.25 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  quiet,  with  the  demand 
about  the  same  as  last  week,  but  arrivals 
are  lighter  than  usual  at  this  season,  and 
prices  have  only  declined  10c  i>er  cental. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  anything  in  the 
way  of  miscellaneous  vegetables,  arrivals 
generally  exceeding  the  demand,  and  the 
market  does  not  clean  up  well.  Green 
corn  and  young  cucumbers  are  fairly 
maintained,  but  everything  else  is  very 
weak.    It  was  reported  last  week  that 


the  canners  would  take  the  surplus  of 
tomatoes,  but  the  market  here  is  as  badly 
overstocked  with  that  line  as  ever,  and 
poor  lots  are  offered  as  low  as  25c  a  box, 
with  little  movement. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60  @  — 

Cucumbers,  per  box   65  @  76c. 

Fgg  Plant,  per  box   90  @1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   31©  41c 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.75  ©2.00 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   11©  3c 

Green  Peppers,  Bells, per  box  40  ©  60c 

Chiles,  per  box   40  ©  60c 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   2  ©  3  c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00  ©  

Okra,  per  box   50  @  76c 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.35  ©2.60 

String  beans,  per  lb   21  @  3c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   25  @  60c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   25  @  75c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   2  @  3  c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton...  —  ©20.00 

Beets,  per  sack   1.00  ©  

Carrots,  sack   1.00  ©  

FRESH  FRUITS; 

Most  varieties  of  fresh  fruits  continue 
rather  dull  and  inclined  to  weakness, 
though  supplies  are  not  as  heavy  as  they 
have  been.  Strawberries  are  more  plen- 
tiful again  and  have  declined  a  little, 
(iood  apples  find  easy  sale,  but  poor  stock 
is  low.  Figs  are  in  over  supply.  Mus- 
cats and  Tokays  are  more  plentiful  than 
they  have  been.  Nutmegs  and  water- 
melons are  firmer,  but  river  cantaloupes 
are  dull,  with  large  offerings.  Peaches 
and  pears  are  well  sustained,  large  lots 
being  taken  by  the  canners.  A  few  pome- 
granates on  the  market  are  well  taken 
at  $1.50  a  box. 

Apples,  4-tier  box   75  ©  1.26 

Apples,  5- tier  box   35  («  75c 

Blackberries,  jier  chest          $3.00  ©  5.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   9©  

Crab  Apples   85  ©  

Figs,  double  layer  box   35  ©  86c 

Grapes,  Muscats,  |>er  crate...      75  ©  

Rose  of  Peru   50  ©  

Thompson  Seedless   60  ©  65c 

Tokay   75  ©  90c 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  River,  crate..    1.00  @  1.25 

Nutmegs,  box   50  ©  85c 

Watermelons,  per  doz          1.50  ©  2.00 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....       75  ©  1.15 

Peaches,  per  ton   65.00  (« tio.mi 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.25  ©  2.00 

Prunes  and  Plums,  percrate..      60©  86c 

Raspberries   10.00  ©12.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   6.00  (a  10.00 

Quinces,  per  box   LOO  ©  

Pomegranates,  box   1.50©  

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Great  variation  is  shown  in  citrus 
fruits  this  week,  graj>efruit  and  Valencia 
oranges  being  decidedly  firm,  with  a 
large  demand  and  small  supplies,  while 
choice  and  fancy  lemons  are  weak  at  ma- 
terial reductions.  There  are  no  limes  on 
the  market  except  what  were  repacked 
after  being  held  in  quarantine;  and  while 
by  no  means  fancy,  these  are  taken  at 
ail  v  a  need  prices. 

Choice  Lemons  $3.00  ©3.50 

Fancy  Lemons   4.00  ©5.60 

Standard    1.00  ©1.50 

Limes   7.00  ©8.00 

Valencias   3.00  ©4.60 

Grape  Fruit   2.00  ©4.00 

DRIED  FRUiTS. 

No  further  trouble  is  heard  of  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  the  new  crop  peaches, 
as  the  Kastern  demand  is  strong,  and  all 
good  offerings  are  well  taken.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  crop  has  already  passed 
out  of  first  hands.  Prunes  are  still  the 
strongest  feature  in  the  market,  as  crop 
prosj>ects  do  not  improve.  Raisins  are 
quiet.  The  rain  early  in  the  week  is  said 
to  have  damaged  the  raisins  and  white 
figs  to  some  extent. 

Fvaporated  Apples,  spot   8  ©  9  0 

New  Figs   31©  6  c 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   20  ©26  c 

Fancy  Apricots   26  (■<  -7  'c 

Peaches    10@12  0 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   3J©  4J« 

Large  size  Prunes   -41©  5  C 

Nectarines   121©131c 

Pitted  plums   10©11  C 

Future  deliveries  of  1907  crops 
are   selling  to  packers  at : 

Four-size  basis   4J@  6  0 

raisins  (1907  CHOP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  @  9  C 

Loose  Muscatels   61©  7Jc 

Seedless  Sultanas   6J©  9  C 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.50@1.6U 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.50 

NUTS. 

Almond  prices  are  now  available  on 
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the  new  crop.  The  crop  is  very  short, 
and  new  prices  are  slightly  higher  than 
on  last  year's  almonds.  No  quotations 
are  yet  given  on  new  walnuts,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  crop 
until  after  it  is  gathered,  as  much  of  it  is 
expected  to  be  defective. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17£@18c 

I  X  L  16£@18c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  16  @18c 

Drakes  13£@14c 

Languedoc   .13.]@14c 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  @16c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

NEW  CROI\ 

Nonpareils  17Jc 

I  X  L  :  17  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  16Jc 

HONEY. 

Honey  continues  firm  at  previous  prices. 
The  crop  has  about  all  passed  out  of  first 
hands,  and  there  is  very  little  offered. 
All  that  is  in  the  market  moves  well, 
under  a  strong  demand. 

Amber,  extracted   6£@  7c 

New  fancy  white  comb  16i@17c 

Water  White,  extracted   8  @ — 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  still  in  a  very  dull 
condition,  and  prices  given  are  nominal. 
New  fall  wool  is  arriving  in  small  quanti- 
ties, with  no  buyers.  The  Eastern  mar- 
ket remains  at  a  standstill. 

Humboldt   and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Northern  free  21  @24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  15  @18£c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13|c 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10|c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  harvest  is  rapidly  being  gath- 
ered, but  the  local  market  shows  Utile 
movement,  as  both  growers  and  buyers 
are  waiting  till  picking  is  over.  Other 
markets  are  in  the  same  condition. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  5  @  7ic 
P'air  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  9  @10|c 

MEAT. 

Supplies  of  mutton  and  lamb  are  short, 
with  light  arrivals,  and  wethers  show  an 
advance.  While  dressed  beef  remains  as 
last  quoted,  live  beef  cattle  are  reported 
higher.  Veal  and  dressed  hogs  show  no 
change. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6|@  7  c 

Cows   5|@  6  c 

Veal  :  Large   8  @  9  c 

Small   8^@  9  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  ll|@12Jc 

Ewes   9  @10  c 

Lamb,  Spring  10  @11  c 

Hogs,  dressed  11J@12  c 


TUTTLE  ELIXIR  CO. 
Dear  Sirs:— 
I  successfully  treated  a  badly  sprained  wrist 
with  Tuttle's  Elixir.  The  remedy  acted  quickly 
so  that  I  suffered  very  little  inconvenience. 

Yours  truly, 
R.  S.  Gray. 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
lor 

Commercial 
Planting. 

Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 

Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM.  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  large  or  small  numbers. 
RIVERSIDE  NURSERY, 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pag.es.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  381  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  Ji.  00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  In 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  81.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  80.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
in  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated.  269  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81-50 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
tilling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.50 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  Is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished  in    America.    Illustrated.     200  pages. 

5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.75 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  In 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.   Illustrated.   Upwards  of  500  pages. 

6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81.50. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  Illustrations.   Cloth  81 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Flske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  6  by  7 
inches.  Cloth  80.50 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA. — By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  Is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  Is  better  qualified,  'fhe  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
'ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  b\4 
by  8  Inches.   Cloth  81.75 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  In  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  81.50 


Choicest  Stock  and  Lowest  Prices  for  Early  Buyers 

OUR  OWN  GROWING 

Full  Line  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock. 
SPECIAL 

Apple,  Cherry,  and  Fig  Trees,  Wine  and  Shipping  Grape  Roofings 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON,  Nurserymen 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


ALFALFA. — By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  80.fC 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings  256  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81-00 

IRRIGATIQJS-»FARMING.  —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Cloth  82 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ol 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.50 

ASPARAGUS. — By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  oi 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  80.50 


Properly  Sized  Up. 

"William,"  said  an  Oil  City  woman 
to  her  husband,  "I  gave  away  an  old 
pair  of  your  trousers  today." 

"You  did?  What  color  were  they  ?" 

"Blue,  I  think." 

"  Great  Scot !  Woman,  do  you  know 
what  you  have  done?" 

"Why— no— William,  I  don't.  Was 
there  any  money  in  them?" 

"Was  there  any  money  in  them? 
There  happened  to  be  $50  in  them 
which  I  intended  handing  you  for  a 
present." 

"  William,"  said  the  woman,  quietly, 
"  I  believe  you  are  lying." 
Which  he  was,  of  course. 


FIFTEEN  HORSES  CURED  OF  DISTEMPER. 

Christman,  III.,  March  16,  1906. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

I  have  used  your  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM.  I  found  it  to  be  the  best  medicine  I 
ever  used.  I  used  it  on  fifteen  horses  and  colts 
which  had  distemper.  One  also  had  a  large 
knee,  one  a  side-bone,  one  a  curb,  one  a  splint, 
and  one  a  large  ankle.  I  recommend  It  to 
horsemen  as  worthy  of  use. 

Charley  Dunn. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I. have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  of  the 
following  varieties  and  can  fill  orders 
promptly : 

Brandywlne  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Burbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

Other  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  Interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS, 

Burbank,  Cal. 

FAIKVIKW  FARM  NURSERY. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  >s  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  860  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


Citrus  Trees 


Are  fully  described  in  our 
treatise  of  Citrus  Culture, 
which  is  a  trifle  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. Contains  about  50,- 
000  words  and  100  Illustra- 
tions telling  about  oranges 
and  lemons,  from  the  seed 
bed  to  the  bearing  orchard. 
Price  25  cents.  Remember 
we  are  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  citrus  trees  in  the 
world  and  stand  ready  to 
serve  you  with  the  finest 
nursery  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Correspondence  in- 
vited. 

SAN  DIMAS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE,     -  Proprietor 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  r.s  m 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUUN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few  years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  mora 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  th« 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  haf 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section! 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  ii 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Itecent  experiment! 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Ny, 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
It  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  ths 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  b» 
«een  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa.  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection.  Soil  and 
Seeding,  Cultivation.  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
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A  Heir  of  the  Head. 

The  father  had  gone  away  and  left 
his  only  son  in  charge  of  the  shop. 

"Are  you  the  head  of  the  firm?" 
asked  a  man  with  a  sample  case,  enter- 
ing the  establishment. 

"No,  sir,"  remarked  the  young  man 
with  great  urbanity.  "I'm  only  the 
heir  of  the  head  !" 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want.  ^ 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  fcr  the  KOVT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARtyfcof  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 


Hent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  prli 


Aihln-ss: 


Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Eastern  Rates  Reduced 

Round-trip  tickets  at  from  $30  to  $40  less 
than  regular  prices  sold: 

August  19,  20,  21. 
September  11,  12,  13,  30. 
October  1,  7. 

To  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Washington, 
Jamestown  Exposition,  and  other  Eastern  Cities. 

Long  time  limits  on  tickets  and  stop- 
overs allowed  going  and  coming. 

Call  or  write  any  of  our  agents — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

150  PINE  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 
ol 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg. 
Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet:   "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  CaJ. 
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The  Control  of  the  Peach  Blight. 

Our  pictures  .strikingly  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  the 
correct  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  prevention 
of  the  peach  blight,  which  is  due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
young  wood  by  the  shothole  fungus — a  species  of 
coryneum.  They  are  made  from  photographs  taken 
by  Professor  R.  E.  Smith  of  the  University  Exper- 
iment Station  to  illustrate  his  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  paragraph  written  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  O'Gara,  who  has  been  studying  fruit  tree 


all  that  he  can  to  set  growers  right  for  this  fall's  opera- 
tions. As  to  the  difference  between  early  and  late 
spraying,  Professor  Smith  tells  of  an  orchard  which  he 
inspected  on  January  8  of  this  year,  which  was  just 
then  being  sprayed,  the  work  having  reached  a  cer- 
tain row  and  being  temporarily  checked  by  rain.  On 
the  last  rows  sprayed,  as  well  as  on  those  unsprayed, 
the  blight  spots  were  appearing  in  great  abundance  on 
the  twigs,  breaking  out  directly  through  the  spray  in 
numerous  cases,  and  it  was  most  evident  that  so  far  as 
blight  was  concerned  the  time  for  treatment  had 
passed.    Directly  adjoining  was  another  block  of  trees 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


trees  sprayed  in  the  best  possible  manner  were  abso- 
lutely no  better  as  regards  blight  than  those  not 
sprayed  at  all.  Experience  has  thus  repeated  itself 
for  three  years  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  be  able  to  cope  with  peach  blight 
much  more  successfully  in  the  future  than  in  the  im- 
mediate past. 

Concerning  the  kind  of  spraying  which  should  be 
done,  Professor  Smith  also  says  that  poor  results  may 
be  expected  when  there  is  failure  to  cover  the  young 
bearing  twigs  with  the  spray  material,  and  this,  above 
all  others,  was  the  essential  point.    In  order  to  check 


diseases  in  this  State  during  the  last  year  under  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  M.  B.  Waite  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  O'Oara's  review  of  this  disease 
should  be  read  with  care  just  at  this  time,  because  the 
key  to  control  is  early  spraying,  and  preparations 
should  begin  to  secure  materials  and  appliances,  so  that 
no  delay  may  occur  through  the  lack  of  them.  It  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  experience  that  spraying  should 
be  done  from  November  15  to  December  15  to  be  most 
effective,  and  the  declaration  that  the  extra  strong 
Bordeaux  is  not  required,  but  that  the  spraying  must 
be  done  at  the  proper  time,  is  very  important. 

On  the  part  of  the  University  Experiment  Station, 
Prof.  Smith  has  pursued  studies  and  experiments  with 
the  peach  blight  during  the  current  year  and  will  do 


sprayed  in  November.  Here  the  difference  was  most 
decided,  the  new  growth  being  green  and  healthy  with 
good  buds  and  no  signs  of  the  blight  spots,  or  only  a 
very  few.  The  difference  was  absolute,  and  typical  of 
the  almost  entire  prevention  of  this  disease  which  has 
always  been  attained  by  proper  spraying.  It  is  indeed 
almost  incredible  that  such  complete  control  of  any 
fungus  disease  could  be  obtained  by  one  spraying  even 
in  unfavorable  weather,  but  such  a  result  has  been  the 
whole  history  of  the  treatment  of  peach  blight.  Ex- 
amination of  other  orchards  simply  strengthened  the 
same  observation.  Good  spraying  up  to  about  the 
middle  of  December  had  almost  absolutely  checked  all 
infection  by  this  fungus.  Erom  that  time  on  result* 
got  poorer  and  poorer,  until  as  January  was  reached 


the  blight  infection  on  the  twigs,  those  twigs  must  be 
completely  covered  with  spray  before  infection  occurs. 
The  least  portion  of  a  twig  left  uncovered  i6  as  exposed 
to  infection  as  though  there  was  no  spray  on  the  tree 
at  all.  An  experienced  and  conscientious  sprayer  goes 
over  his  tree  systematically  and  completely,  leaving 
no  portion  uncovered  and  yet  wasting  no  material. 
The  novice  tends  always  to  spray  the  trunk  and  larger 
limbs  excessively,  leaving  much  of  the  twigs — the 
very  portion  that  he  should  especially  cover — un- 
touched. 

Professor  Smith  will  continue  his  experiments 
beginning  even  earlier  than  before,  for  he  believes 
that  spraying  even  earlier  than  most  have  attempted 
this  year  will  solve  the  difficulty. 
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The  Week. 


The  National  Irrigation  Congress  filled  last  week 
and  the  city  of  Sacramento  as  was  expected.  All  that 
was  promised  in  the  way  of  entertainment  and 
environment  was  provided,  in  fact  more  than  pro- 
vided, for  such  were  the  demonstrations  of  welcome 
that  some  of  the  orators  had  to  vie  with  brass  bands, 
power  pianos  and  steam  calliopes  playing  immediately 
around  the  assembly.  We  say  playing;  it  is  too  weak 
a  word,  they  were  actually  working  the  atmosphere 
on  which  the  orators  were  striving  to  set  free  their 
winged  words.  We  heard  only  one  criticism  of  the 
welcome  and  attractions  provided  by  Sacramento  — 
that  there  were  too  many  of  them,  and  each  made 
good  to  the  limit. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  Congress  was  the  greatest 
ever  held.  Probably  the  preliminary  estimate  of  ten 
thousand  was  a  little  excessive,  but  there  certainly 
were  sessions  at  which  five  or  six  thousand  i>ersons 
were  present,  and  they  were  comfortably  provided  for 
and  able  to  see  clearly  and  hear  well.  The  Irrigation 
Palace,  which  the  temporary  structure  was  called,  was 
a  huge  cloth  house  with  a  flat  roof,  covering  an  acre 
or  more,  and  the  system  of  ventilation  was  perfect, 
because  as  the  temperature  rose  a  few  more  holes  were 
cut  in  the  cloth  cover.  The  earth  floor  was  covered 
with  washed  sawdust,  so  that  walking  was  noiseless 
and  dustless.  The  seats  were  comfortable  chairs. 
These  arrangements  were  thoroughly  good,  and  can 
lie  commended  to  any  city  desiring  temporary  quarters 
for  a  multitude,  providing  there  is  a  California  cli- 
mate to  depend  upon.  We  never  saw  an  assembly 
better  natured  and  contented,  and  these  things  had 
much  to  do  with  its  patience  through  three  three-hour 
sessions  a  day  for  a  week.  The  amount  of  talk  it 
endured  is  simply  astonishing. 


The  program  gave  general  satisfaction.  We  heard 
no  great  orations  though  the  sawdust  was  crushed 
by  throngs  of  statesmen,  but  we  did  absorb  volumes 
of  common  talking,  straight,  business-like,  pointed, 
and  moving — much  of  it.  We  heard  but  one  line  of 
criticism,  and  that  was  that  the  program  was  too 
fully  covered  with  set  speeches  and  essays,  that  it  was 
top  heavy  with  officials  of  all  kinds,  reclaimed  and 
unreclaimed  ;  also  that  the  cargo  of  Congressmen  and 
Governors  showed  too  many  signs  of  spontaneous 
combustion  of  political  fire  and  that  too  little  was 
heard  from  the  plain  people.  There  were  probably 
too  many  speakers  from  the  governmental  depart- 
ments, for  the  statistics  were  evidently  worked  over- 
time and  " impending  ruin  if  you  do  not  do  this" 
was  set  forth  in  too  many  acts.  It  would  have  been  a 
relief  to  have  had  occasionally  a  little  talk  from  self- 
confident  people  as  to  what  they  had  done  themselves. 
Autobiography  is  a  good  foil  for  statesmanship,  if  not 
used  to  excess.  The  rule  of  the  assembly  that  all 
resolutions  should  go  to  the  committee  without  debate, 
makes  it  easy  for  the  chairman,  but  a  limited  and 
orderly  discussion  pleases  and  edifies  an  audience.  If 
about  half  of  the  debates  held  before  the  resolutions 
committee  had  been  given  in  the  general  assembly 
and  if  half  the  essayists  had  been  held  over  for  the 
next  Congress,  the  people  would  have  been  vastly 
better  pleased  with  the  general  sessions.  We  speak 
of  these  things  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  to  as- 
sure our  readers  that  some  of  our  large  conventions  of 
California  fruit-growers  are  more  satisfactory  and  edi- 


fying than  the  Congress  was  because  they  embody  the 
plan  which  we  have  suggested  as  better. 

Political  considerations  cropped  out  too  freely  in 
the  proceedings  not  only  of  the  general  assembly,  but 
of  the  committees  and  delegations.  It  may  be  claimed 
that  this  was  unavoidable  with  so  many  Warwicks  in 
the  field  and  presidential  nominations  in  sight  in  the 
horizon.  Almost  everything  that  cropped  out  was  at 
once  thrown  on  the  political  rack  and  stretched  or 
shrunk  by  different  operators  who  had  their  eyes  on 
the  horizon.  Thus  many  things  of  particular  sig- 
nificance in  the  development  of  the  arid  region  were 
doused  in  the  hot  water  of  the  Philippine  archipelago, 
drawn  back  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  finally 
dropped  into  the  Great  Lakes.  Very  few  people 
could  or  would  realize  that  the  Irrigation  Congress  is 
the  great  opportunity  to  disclose  the  far  Western  point 
of  view;  that  its  name  is  national  because  the  nation 
is  using  its  Western  lands  for  Western  development. 
There  was  too  wide  an  impression  that  the  meeting 
was  a  sort  of  joint  national  political  convention  or 
political  Hague  conference  at  which  the  several 
parties  should  secure  every  stake  it  possibly  could  and 
keep  others  from  getting  any.  Thus  the  significance 
of  the  Congress  as  a  mirror  of  Western  conviction  and 
experience  was  continually  minimized.  Exactly  the 
opposite  course  should  have  prevailed.  Lather  than 
smooth  down  everything,  and  finally  throw  out  nearly 
everything  that  hurt  anybody,  as  a  national  political 
convention  usually  does,  this  Congress  should  have 
allowed  the  country  at  large  to  take  care  of  itself  and 
presidential  issues  to  disappear,  while  it  threw  out  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  country  a  few  rough-hewn 
propositions,  wild,  woolly,  and  western,  and  trust  the 
country  at  large  to  reckon  with  them  in  the  forum  of 
national  discussion  and  legislation.  If  the  West  ever 
desires  to  do  this,  there  must  be  a  Congress  with 
fewer  officials  and  politicians  in  its  leading  places. 

Take  the  tariff  questions,  of  which  several  arose,  for 
example.  The  politicians  marched  the  Congress  up 
the  hill  and  then  marched  it  back  again,  and  finally 
scattered  it  on  the  plain  by  pooling  their  issues.  A 
declaration  for  free  entrance  of  foreign  lumber  was 
strongly  made,  and  another  against  free  entrance  of 
sugar  trom  anywhere.  Inconsistent  as  such  action 
would  have  been,  both  of  these  declarations  should 
have  prevailed,  for  they  both  appear  to  represent  at 
this  moment  the  greatest  needs  of  the  arid  regions. 
Lumber  has  been  so  ruinously  high  that  building  has 
been  restricted,  and  even  box  material  for  all  kinds  of 
export  products  has  multiplied  its  price.  Suppose  free 
lumber  should  slow  down  local  lumbering  operations 
a  little  and  reduce  margins  somewhat,  the  slight  pinch 
would  come  on  a  small  area  which  is  well  fixed  to 
endure  it,  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  question  whether  such 
entry  would  do  anything  more  than  to  keep  local 
prices  steady,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  be  kept.  But 
the  politicians  killed  this  proposition  because  it  might 
make  trouble  with  the  protective  policy.  The  protest 
against  free  sugar  from  anywhere  which  was  offered 
for  approval  by  the  Congress  is  a  perfectly  rational 
proposition  from  its  point  of  view,  because  the  country 
is  short  of  sugar  and  can  be  supplied  amply  through 
an  irrigated  beet  sugar  industry.  The  politicians  bal- 
anced off  this  proposition  against  the  free  lumber 
proposition  and  threw  both  overboard  and'  left  the 
West  on  these  questions  just  as  though  the  Congress 
had  never  convened.  It  was  a  triumph  of  politician- 
ism.  The  people  would  have  been  vastly  better  pleased 
if  they  had  been  allowed  to  declare  just  what  they  felt 
and  believed,  and  the  declarations  would  have  been  of 
value  in  the  adjustment  of  the  national  views  of  the 
questions  which  Congress  must  finally  conceive.  But 
the  politician  would  say:  "The  Congress  is  saved 
from  inconsistency."  It  is  better  to  be  true  than  to  be 
consistent. 

Another  affair  which  all  kinds  of  politicians  made 
very  difficult  of  attainment  was  a  declaration  on  the 
use  of  sulphur  in  fruit  drying.  The  Congress  was,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  fully  appreciative  of  the  diligent  effort 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
obtain  exact  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  use  of 
sulphur  to  the  wholesomeness  of  evaporated  fruits  in 


order  that  it  may  secure  an  intelligent  revision  of  the 
regulation  limiting  the  content  of  sulphur  compounds 
which  has  enforced  great  losses  upon  producers  and 
dealers  during  the  current  year.  There  seemed  to  be, 
however,  a  super-sensitiveness  about  making  a  decla- 
ration on  this  subject  for  fear  it  would  be  taken  as  a 
reflection  on  the  Department.  This  was  altogether 
unnecessary.  The  Department  is  doing  its  work 
thoroughly  and  well  and  it  is  no  reflection  to  call  its 
attention  to  the  economic  view,  attained  by  experience 
in  the  arid  region,  that  the  proper  use  of  sulphur  is 
important  to  the  protection  of  such  fruits  by  destruc- 
tion of  the  germs  of  fermentation  and  insect  life  and 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  natural  colors  which 
purchasers  require  and  that  regulations  which  arbi- 
trarily interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  production  and 
trade,  which  has  been  approved  after  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  of  foreign  purchasing  nations  and  of  domestic 
consumers,  are  a  most  serious  menace  to  the  continued 
success  of  one  of  the  most  important  irrigated  products 
of  the  arid  region.  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  proper 
that  the  Congress  which  is  charged  with  safeguarding 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  the  unique  products  of 
irrigated  agriculture  which  commend  themselves  in 
the  trade  of  the  world,  should  protest  strenuously 
against  arbitrary  regulations  and  insist  that  such  re- 
vision be  made  as  shall  both  insure  the  continued 
wholesomeness  of  such  products  and  promote  domestic 
and  foreign  trade  therein  which  at  the  present  time 
yields  a  gross  sum  of  not  less  than  $20,1100,000  to  the 
Pacific  States  alone  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  increase 
in  the  future.  Such  a  declaration  was  finally  secured 
from  the  Congress  just  before  adjournment,  although 
the  committee  on  resolutions  persistently  rejected  it 


The  course  of  this  sulphur  resolution  after  it  had 
passed  the  California  delegation,  as  well  as  the  declara- 
tions on  some  other  points  of  Western  conviction,  raise 
a  question  as  to  the  fitness  of  placing  too  many  persons 
connected  with  the  executive  phases  of  the  work  in 
position  to  legislate  upon  their  own  governmental 
undertakings  and  policies.  The  committee  on  resolu- 
tions included  quite  a  number  of  such  persons  accred- 
ited from  far  distant  States  where  they  are  resident 
Although  they  are  bright,  earnest,  and  effective  in 
their  executive  functions  and  experts  whom  the  people 
honor,  their  participation  in  legislating  the  will  of  the 
Congress  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  polit- 
ical proceedure  and  justified  from  that  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  very  wide  conviction  that  if  continued  too 
far  such  action  may  come  very  close  to  "offensive 
partisanship"  in  the  industrial  line. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  exhibits  of  irrigated  pro- 
ducts were  far  fewer  than  anticipated,  and  for  lack  of 
competition  a  part  of  the  splendid  trophies  donated  by 
generous  citizens  could  not  be  awarded.  The  State  of 
Utah  made  a  magnificent  display  liecause  the  State 
appropriated  money  for  expenses  and  enterprising  cit- 
izens, including  the  officers  of  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station,  worked  devotedly  and  intelligently  to  repre- 
sent the  State.  The  few  displays  from  other  Sfcites, 
particularly  from  Idaho  and  Oregon,  were  local  and 
not  State  efforts,  and  therefore  handicapped  by  neces- 
sary cost.  California,  as  the  host  State,  did  not  enter 
the  competition.  The  awards  were  made  by  two 
judges,  who  merit  the  title  both  by  legal  and  indus- 
trial expertness:  Chief  Justice  N.  P.  Chipman,  of  the 
Third  District  Court  of  Appeals,  and  .Judge  Peter  J. 
Shields,  of  the  Sacramento  County  Superior  Court 
Their  report  apj>ears  in  full  upon  another  page  of  this 
issue.  In  a  summary  way  it  may  lie  said  that  the 
State  of  Utah  won  first  honors,  carrying  off  seven  tro- 
phies, seven  cash  prizes,  and  the  Durham  bull.  Ore- 
gon second  with  three  trophies,  six  cash  prizes,  and 
the  Holstein  bull.  Wyoming  won  the  Hereford  bull 
and  one  trophy;  Louisiana,  one  trophy;  Idaho,  one 
trophy  and  one  cash  prize;  Washington,  one  tush 
prize;  and  Texas  a  special  prize.  Of  the  seventeen 
trophies  offered,  only  fourteen  were  awarded,  there 
being  no  entries  for  the  others.  The  three  other  trophies 
will  descend  to  the  Sixteenth  Congress.  There  were 
no  entries  for  sixteen  of  the  twenty-two  cash  prizes. 
Still  the  exhibition  was  exceedingly  attractive  and 
instructive. 
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Queries  and  Replies. 


Wishes  to  Start  Right  in  Apple  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  As  you  are  in  a  position  to  give  me 
authentic  information,  I  would  like  to  have  your  opin- 
ion as  to  the  best  locality  in  your  State  for  an  apple 
orchard.  1  am  young,  just  making  a  start,  and  want 
to  start  in  the  right  place.  We  have  an  apple  here 
that  ripens  between  the  Early  Harvest  and  Maiden's 
Blush,  which  bears  profusely  a  fine  looking  and  good 
selling  fruit,  and  when  the  spraying  machine  is  used 
the  fruit  is  of  uniform  size,  which  I  wish  to  cultivate 
extensively. — Enquirer,  Kentucky. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  just  the  best  place  to  grow 
apples  in  California.  They  are  growing  in  many  local- 
ities successfully  and  profitably.  Very  different  places 
are  chosen  for  early  apples  and  for  winter  apples. 
Early  apples  are  more  profitable  in  the  interior  valleys 
and  foothills,  because  they  ripen  early;  winter  apples 
are  grown  near  the  coast  and  in  the  mountain  valleys 
because  they  usually  develop  too  soon  and  do  not  have 
keeping  qualities  when  grown  in  the  interior  valleys 
and  foothills.  Before  undertaking  such  investment  as 
you  speak  of  you  ought  to  come  and  study  the  apple 
problem  in  California  and  form  your  own  conclusions 
as  to  what  you  should  undertake.  We  certainly  can- 
not advise  you  to  undertake  large  plantings  of  a  vari- 
ety which  is  not  known  in  California  and  may  prove 
culturally  worthless  or  unacceptable  to  the  trade,  and, 
therefore,  unprofitable.  To  undertake  investment  on 
the  basis  of  such  brief  answer  as  we  could  give  to  your 
questions  would  be  to  start  in  the  wrong  way  and  take 
all  the  chances  of  disappointment.  As  you  are  young 
and  have  plenty  of  time,  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to 
put  in  a  year  in  choosing  location  and  determining 
what  varieties  to  grow. 

Arabian  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  in- 
formation about  the  Arabian  alfalfa  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  experimenting  with?  I  have  10 
acres  of  alfalfa  in  Stanislaus  county  three  acres  of 
which  have  given  very  poor  results  and  I  would  like 
to  try  some  other  kind  when  re-sowing. — Farmer, 
Ceres. 

The  Arabian  alfalfa  which  has  been  growing  at  the 
University  branch  station  at  Tulare  has  shown  marked 
superiority  over  the  common  alfalfa  grown  beside  it. 
This  is  a  peculiar  kind  introduced  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  some  years  ago 
which  made  a  stand  at  Tulare  but  did  not  meet  as 
good  fortune  elsewhere,  so  that  the  University  has 
given  to  the  Washington  department  a  large  part  of 
the  seed  grown  this  year  so  that  it  may  be  tried  at 
other  stations.  Other  seed  will  be  used  to  get  an 
acreage  of  the  variety  on  the  University  Farm  at 
Davisville.  If  additional  seed  is  secured  it  will  be 
distributed  in  small  amounts  in  the  regular  seed  dis- 
tribution of  the  Experiment  Station  in  accordance  with 
a  seed  circular  which  will  be  issued  as  usual  in 
November.  Whether  this  kind  will  do  any  better  on 
the  land  you  speak  of  where  common  alfalfa  has  not 
succeeded  would  not  be  determined  by  the  University 
experiments,  because  the  Arabian  alfalfa  is  growing 
at  Tulare  on  land  which  also  carries  the  common 
alfalfa  very  well. 

Bordeaux  or  Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur. 

To  the  Editor:  If  you  were  an  orchardist  what 
would  you  use  for  a  spray — lime,  sulphur  and  salt  or 
Bordeaux  mixture  ?  What  strength  would  you  use  to 
be  sure  of  success  and  yet  not  waste  materials?  Should 
a  badly-infested  orchard  be  sprayed  with  a  stronger 
solution  than  one  not  so  badly  infested  ?  Should  a 
tree  be  perfectly  dry  when  sprayed?  Is  the  fungus 
destroyed  as  soon  as  the  spray  comes  in  contact  with 
it,  or  is  it  necessary  for  the  spray  to  remain  on  for 
some  time?  By  this  last  question  I  want  to  know  if 
it  should  rain  at  night  following  spraying  should  the 
work  be  done  over? — Fruit  Grower,  Fresno. 

If  we  were  fighting  fungus  we  should  use  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  ;  if  we  were  fighting  scale  insects  we 
should  use  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt.  The  strength 
of  the  mixtures  is  not  conditioned  upon  the  amount  of 
infestation  ;  the  stronger  mixtures  are  used  when  the 
tree  is  dormant,  and  consequently  has  no  foliage  to  be 


injured.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  for  the  bark  to  be 
rather  moist  than  dry  at  the  time  the  application  is 
made,  and  remedies  are  usually  more  effective  as  they 
remain  longer  in  place.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  a 
heavy  rain  immediately  follow  spraying,  because  a 
great  deal  of  the  material  is  in  that  way  washed  from 
the  tree.  So  long,  however,  as  considerable  of  the  blue- 
ish  white  substance  remains  you  can  count  upon  cop- 
per being  present  and  being  set  free  later.  As  for 
amount  of  bluestone,  experience  shows  that  the  weaker 
Bordeaux  applied  thoroughly  and  early  enough,  is 
effective. 

Brown  and  White  Kaffir  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  differ- 
ence in  food  value  of  the  brown  and  white  Egyptian 
corn  ?  There  is  considerable  difference  in  price  here. 
— Subscriber,  Napa. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  particular  difference  in 
food  value  of  the  brown  and  white  Egyptian  corn,  or 
Kaffir  corn  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  been  made 
out.  There  has  been  an  impression  that  brown  was 
richer,  but  we  apprehend  that  that  is  just  as  great  a 
mistake  as  the  popular  notion  that  brown  eggs  are 
richer  in  food  value  than  white  eggs.  This  has  not 
been  justified  by  analysis.  Some  have  reported  that 
the  brown  variety  is  rather  hardier  under  trying  con- 
ditions, but  this  seems  to  be  doubtful,  because  the 
white  has  largely  displaced  the  brown  and  is  evidently 
satisfactory  to  most  growers.  Comparative  value  is, 
however,  a  local  question  involving  growth  and  adap- 
tation to  conditions,  and  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
try  a  little  of  both  to  determine  which  is  more  satis- 
factory with  you. 

Indian  Blood  Peach. 

To  the  Editor  :  Will  you  kindly  give  the  name  of 
the  red-fleshed  peach  of  which  I  send  a  specimen? 
We  find  it  very  good  and  would  like  to  know  the 
name  so  that  we  can  order  it  from  the  fruit  growers 
or  dealers  for  home  use. — Suburban,  Berkeley. 

The  peach  is  an  Indian  Blood.  It  is  a  good  ama- 
teur's peach,  but  considered  worthless  for  commercial 
purposes,  except  in  some  local  trade,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  grown  to  any  extent  for  the  market,  although  it  is 
often  possible  to  find  a  few  boxes.  It  is  considered 
commercially  inferior,  because  in  canning  the  syrup 
would  be  of  a  disagreeable,  deep  red  color,  and  in 
drying  the  flesh  would  be  black  and  disagreeable  also. 
Although  disagreeable  in  flavor,  it  therefore  becomes 
of  inferior  commercial  importance,  and  the  only  way  to 
obtain  the  fruit  in  its  season  would  be  to  find  some  in- 
dividual who  is  growing  it  and  will  fill  an  order,  or 
to  leave  an  order  with  a  local  dealer  to  secure  supplies 
for  you  whenever  it  happens  to  come  in. 

Date-Growing  Experiments. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  heard  that  the  California 
Experiment  Station  has  been  experimenting  with  the 
growing  of  dates  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  State. 
If  that  is  correct  can  I  get  a  report  of  such  investiga- 
tions ? — Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

The  date  plantation  on  the  Colorado  desert  region  is 
in  direct  charge  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Although  it  is  a  co-operative  experi- 
ment with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  .Station  of  the 
University  of  California,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment undertakes  the  control  of  it,  and  information 
can  best  be  secured  by  addressing  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Onions  on  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  raise  onions  on  a 
piece  of  lowland  which  I  have  and  whichs  has  some 
black  alkali  in  it.  Will  onions  do  well  on  alkali  land? 
— Farmer,  Stanislaus  county. 

The  onion  and  potato  are  about  alike  in  the  amount 
of  alkali  they  will  tolerate,  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say 
that  if  the  black  alkali  is  strong  enough  to  be  clearly 
seen,  no  vegetables  will  be  satisfactory  in  it.  You 
will  have  to  try  an  experiment  and  determine  for 
yourself,  because  the  plants  will  tell  you  very  quickly 
whether  they  will  stand  it  or  not.    It  would  not  be  at 


all  safe  to  make  a  commercial  plantation  of  onions  on 
ground  supposed  to  contain  alkali,  without  such  a 
preliminary  demonstration. 

Clover  for  Soil-Binding  and  Green  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
kind  of  clover  will  be  best  for  me  to  sow  on  the  foot- 
hills (700  ft.)  ?  Would  any  kind  make  a  growth  on 
land  irrigated  once  before  it  was  sown?  I  can  make 
a  seed-bed  now,  after  potatoes.  Would  it  do  to  sow 
before  the  rain  comes?  I  want  it  mostly  to  plow  un- 
der, also  to  save  washing  on  side  hills.  Last  year  I 
lost  a  lot  of  good  soil  through  washing  by  heavy  rains. 
What  is  fenugreek  ?  Is  it  a  legume?  Could  I  grow  it 
here? — Farmer,  Santa  Barbara. 

Probably  you  can  do  best  under  the  conditions  you 
describe  by  sowing  the  common  burr  clover.  This  you 
can  do  by  securing  the  hulled  and  cleaned  seed,  which 
you  can  buy  in  any  quantity  you  desire  from  the  lead- 
ing seedsmen  who  advertise  in  our  columns.  It  can 
be  sown  now,  and  will  make  a  quick  growth  as  soon 
as  it  is  started  by  the  fall  rains,  and  ought  to  cover  the 
land  well  before  the  heavier  down-pours  come.  After 
the  rains  are  over  it  can  be  plowed  under  with  decided 
advantage  to  the  soil.  Fenugreek  is  a  legume  which 
was  fully  discussed  in  these  columns  in  our  issue  of 
August  24.  It  is  also  used  for  green  manuring  pur- 
poses in  California.  It  will  not,  however,  prove  as 
good  a  soil  binder  as  burr  clover.  One  of  the  leading 
growers  of  fenugreek  is  Mr.  C.  C.  Teague,  Santa 
Paula,  and,  according  to  his  testimony,  it  thrives  won- 
derfully in  your  district. 

Pretty  Late  for  Catch  Forage  Crops  on  Low  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  What  crops  can  be  sown  now  in 
southern  Sacramento  county  on  reclaimed  land,  that 
was  flooded  last  winter  and  is  only  just  dry  now,  to 
furnish  green  feed  for  the  cows?  I  thought  of  drilling 
in  corn,  and  perhaps  a  few  turnips. — Beginner  on 
Tule  Lands. 

You  have  a  very  difficult  proposition.  Indian  corn 
and  Kaffir  corn,  which  is  a  variety  of  sorghum,  are  best 
for  a  quick  crop  in  the  California  summer;  but  both  of 
them  are  subject  to  frost,  and  on  your  low  lands  there 
is  danger  of  frost  before  these  plants  will  secure  much 
growth,  as  it  is  now  September.  If  you  had  been  able 
to  plant  early  in  July,  you  would  have  had  something 
worth  while  by  this  time.  You  will  not  get  anything 
from  turnips  by  sowing  at  this  time  of  the  year.  You 
might  try  some  Indian  corn  and  Kaffir  corn,  in  the 
hope  that  frosts  may  be  delayed  until  you  can  get 
growth  enough  to  amount  to  something,  or  sow  some 
barley  or  rye,  if  the  land  is  moist  enough  to  start  and 
hold  them  until  rains  come. 

Native  Tree  Tobacco. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  volunteer  tree  that  grew 
12  ft.  the  first  year,  and  no  one  knows  what  to  call  it. 
I  send  leaf,  blossom,  seed,  and  wood.  Please  name  it 
and  tell  if  it  will  grow  from  cuttings  or  seed  and  if  it 
is  worth  propagating  for  fuel. — Reader,  Woodland. 

The  plant  is  popularly  called  "tree  tobacco."  Its 
botanical  name  is  Nicotiana  glauca,  and  it  is  indige- 
nous in  southern  California.  It  is  commonly  propa- 
gated by  seed,  of  which  your  specimen  is  bearing 
abundance,  which  grow  freely,  but  because  of  their 
small  size  have  to  be  handled  in  a  properly  prepared 
seed  bed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  growing  of  the  plants  of 
common  tobacco.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  of  any 
economic  value  for  fuel  or  otherwise. 

Alkali  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  copy  of  E.  W.  Hilgard's 
work  on  "  Soils."  On  page  472  is  given  a  description 
of  a  grass,  "Eleusine  coracana,"  which  grows  well 
on  alkali  soils.  If  you  could  give  me  an  address 
where  I  could  obtain  the  seed  it  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated, as  I  have  such  soil  and  apparently  this  is 
just  what  I  require.  Is  Prof.  Wickson's  work,  "Cal- 
ifornia Fruits,"  from  the  press  yet? — Subscriber, 
British  Columbia. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  local  collector  who  has  gath- 
ered the  seed.  If  you  correspond  with  San  Francisco 
seedsmen  they  may  know  where  it  can  be  had.  The 
fourth  edition  of  California  Fruits  is  well  advanced  in 
preparation  but  definite  date  cannot  yet  be  set  for  its 
|  appearance. 
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The  Irrigator. 


Irrigation  Opportunity. 

From  a  solid  week's  talking  on  irrigation  and 
involved  interests,  as  enthusiastically  indulged  in  at 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress  at  Sacramento,  we 
intend  to  take,  as  space  will  permit,  certain  con- 
densed statements  concerning  irrigation  opportunities, 
needs  and  obligations  as  made  by  the  different 
speakers  after  the  careful  attention  which  they  may 
be  presumed  to  have  given  to  the  special  subjects  en- 
trusted to  them.  We  shall  not  in  this  connection 
refer  to  the  method  of  speaking  and  attendant  circum- 
stances. Such  references  will  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  other  columns.  With  a  meeting  of  such  dura- 
tion and  platform  activity  and  social  significance,  it  is 
impossible  to  undertake  full  and  connected  report. 
Such  a  report  will  fill  a  large  volume  ere  long  and 
few  will  find  time  to  read  it.  We  trust  that  such  ex- 
tracts as  we  shall  make  will  be  read  and  considered 
interesting  and  important. 

Present  Standing  ok  Reclamation  Projects. 
— The  President  of  the  Congress,  Governor  (ieorge  E. 
Chamberlain  of  Oregon  in  his  opening  address,  de- 
scribed the  present  situation  in  national  reclamation 
work: 

"The  Federal  Government  has  under  consideration 
and  construction  projects  of  reclamation  in  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Idado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 
covering  more  than  three  million  acres,  much  of 
which  is  in  private  ownership  and  the  balance  owned 
by  the  States  and  the  United  States.  The  work 
entails  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums,  but  the  money 
involved  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the 
benefits  received  and  to  be  received  in  providing 
homes  for  thousands  and  adding  millions  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation. 

"  Unfortunately,  just  at  a  time  when  these  projects 
were  progressing  nicely,  Justice  Brewer  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Kansas 
v.  Colorado,  27  Supreme  Court,  reported  655,  inti- 
mated a  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  recla- 
mation act  in  so  far  as  it  attempted  to"authorize  the 
National  Government  to  exercise  control  or  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  reclamation  of  semi-arid  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  several  States,  though  he  ex- 
pressly conceded  that  the  National  Government  has 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needed  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  lauds  owned  by  the  United 
States  within  the  borders  of  the  States.  The  intima- 
tion of  the  court  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision 
of  the  cause,  it  seems  to  me,  and  ought  not  to  be  cited 
as  a  precedent  for  interference  with  the  projects  already 
under  way  or  in  contemplation.  However  that  may 
be,  the  decision  is  unfortunate,  for  litigation  at  suit  of 
private  persons  and  corporations  is  already  resulting 
therefrom  where  projects  of  the  Government  have  at- 
tempted to  supplant  or  interfere  with  those  initiated 
by  such  persons  or  corporations.  The  questions  in- 
volved, I  trust,  will  be  discussed  at  this  congress  and 
some  means  suggested  to  meet  and  obviate  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  learned  judge.  The  proper  and 
speedy  determination  of  the  matter  is  essential  to  the 
successful  consummation  of  the  great  reclamation  pro- 
jects now  under  way. 

"  In  addition  to  the  work  now  being  done  under 
governmental  supervision,  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  with  private  corporations  for  reclamation  of  large 
tracts  of  land  in  all  the  States  which  have  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  Carey  act.  Some  of  these  are 
making  good  progress.  My  experiences  have  been, 
however,  that  while  the  Government  moves  slowly, 
the  work  done  by  it  is  more  substantial  and  in  the  end 
better,  and  more  lasting  results  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tained. 

"  I  have  given  the  matter  of  holding  of  large  grants 
of  land  by  corporations  which  refuse  to  sell  some  con- 
sideration, and  there  are  several  ways  to  attempt  to 
reach  the  evil  through  appropriate  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

First-In  cases  where  by  the  terms  of  the  grant 
the  corporation  is  compelled  to  sell  the  applicants  who 
are  actual  settlers,  the  machinery  of  the  federal  courts 
should  be  set  in  motion  to  compel  sales  to  be  made  at 
suit  of  a  would-be  purchaser.  If  additional  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  let  Congress  be  appealed  to  to  enact 
it.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  the  Government 
must  take  the  initiative  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  liti- 
gation, because  no  single  individual  who  makes  appli- 
cation in  good  faith  to  purchase  can  litigate  with  the 
corporation. 

"Second— In  cases  where  the  grant  does  not  in  ex- 
pressed terms  compel  a  sale,  Congress  might  pass  an  act 
providing  for  the  condemnation  and  payment  to  the 
corporation  of  a  just  compensation.  What  higher  and 
better  use  could  be  made  of  the  exercise  of  the  right 


of  eminent  domain  than  to  exercise  it  in  favor  of  the 
people  to  themselves? 

Third — Corporations,  whether  organized  for  build- 
ing railroads  or  wagon  roads  or  any  other  purpose 
where  the  buying  or  selling  of  lands  is  not  the  primary 
object  of  their  creation,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
hold  other  than  that  absolutely  essential  for  immediate 
use. 

National  Irrigation  Policy  Approved. — 
Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  address  accepted  the  national 
irrigation  policy  as  a  demonstrated  success.  "The 
effect  of  irrigation  in  this  western  country  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  it 
from  personal  observation.  The  change  made  in  the 
conversion  of  an  arid  waste  into  fruitful  fields  seems 
almost  incredible.  There  is  no  more  radical  transfor- 
mation to  be  found  anywhere  than  In  the  parched  val- 
leys and  plains  which  have  been  irrigated,  and  which 
prior  thereto  produced  nothing  but  sagebrush.  The 
most  unproductive  land  has  become  the  most  fertile. 
From  the  worst,  it  takes  rank  as  the  best.  It  is  hard 
to  find  anywhere  more  apparently  unproductive  land 
than  that  which  is  occupied  by  sagebrush,  and  no 
more  bountiful  harvests  are  gathered  than  those  which 
this  same  forbidding  land  produces  when  touched  by 
the  vitalizing  influence  of  irrigation.  There  are  prom- 
ising fields  today  where  there  was  no  sign  of  habita- 
tion before  we  entered  upon  the  present  reclamation 
policy,  and  what  is  being  done  is  but  prophetic  of  what 
we  shall  accomplish  if  we  faithfully  adhere  to  the  pol- 
icy upon  which  we  have  entered  and  carry  it  out  to 
the  limits  of  its  possibilities. 

"  We  have  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  it  only  remains  to  posh  the  work  wherever  feasi- 
ble with  the  utmost  vigor.  The  reclamation  of  every 
ten  or  twenty  acres  of  land  means  the  creation  of  a 
homestead  which  will  comfortably  support  a  family  of 
industrious,  intelligent  and  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens. 

"The  development  of  irrigation  by  the  National 
Government  must  have  a  profound  and  far-reaching 
influence  upon  the  general  subject  of  irrigation  through- 
out the  country.  It  will  tend  powerfully  to  the  exten- 
sion of  irrigation  into  portions  of  the  country  which 
have  hitherto  relied  largely  Upon  rainfall  in  the  culti- 
vation and  growing  of  crops.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant subject  for  the  consideration  of  farmers  in 
many  of  the  humid  and  semi-humid  regions  than  that 
of  so-called  supplemental  irrigation.  We  must  prepare 
more  and  more  for  the  increased  demand  upon  our 
food  supply,  which  comes  with  the  multiplying  mil- 
lions of  our  population.  Therefore,  the  development 
of  the  subject  of  irrigation  is  of  interest,  not  only  to  the 
farmers  of  these  great  western  regions,  but  to  the 
farmers  and  consumers  everywhere. 

"  We  have  not  fairly  begun  to  appreciate  the  full 
value  of  our  streams  and  rivers.  We  have  not  fairly 
begun  to  appreciate  them  to  the  benefit  of  our  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  commerce.  The  waters  which  come 
down  from  the  sides  of  these  mountains  may  be  con- 
verted into  electrical  power  and  carried  hundreds  of 
miles  with  but  little  loss  to  the  initial  energy  and 
appropriated  to  lighting  and  heating  cities,  operating 
mines  and  driving  the  wheels  of  industry.  We  have 
thousands  of  miles  of  rivers  which  may  be  made  nav- 
igable with  but  little  expense  to  the  Government  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  following  from  their  use  in 
carrying  commerce.  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of 
rivers  which  are  navigable  in  a  degree,  but  which 
should  be  deepened  and  improved  so  as  to  meet  with 
our  growing  needs.  It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much 
emphasis  to  the  importance  of  this  subject.  Our  riv  - 
ers are  the  natural  highways  of  commerce,  and  the 
growing  density  of  our  population  and  the  increase  of 
production  make  it  essential  that  there  should  be  addi- 
tional facilities  to  insure  cheap  and  ready  transporta- 
tion. The  capital  city  of  the  railways  of  the  country 
is  already  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  traffic  makes  it  necessary  that  we  should 
largely  augment  the  means  of  carrying  it  in  the  future. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  better  equalizer  of  rates  than 
water  competition.  Water  transportation  is  a  perpet- 
ual and  certain  guaranty  against  monopoly  on  the 
part  of  common  carriers." 

Significance  ok  National  Irrigation.  —  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  as  personal  representative  of  the 
President,  presented  the  following  message: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress,  Sacramento,  California — Gentlemen: 

I  send  you  hearty  greetings,  and  my  earnest  wishes 
for  the  fullest  success  of  you  convention.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  progress  of  the  great  movement  you  repre- 
sent. There  is  no  movement  more  emphatically  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  small  ranchman. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  assist  the  actual  settler  and 
home-maker  who  owns  and  tills  his  own  land  so  power- 
fully as  through  this  movement  of  yours  for  the  wise  use 
and  preservation  of  the  waters  and  the  forests.  The 
reclamation  service  and  the  forest  service  are  directly 
adapted  to  help  the  small  man  make  and  maintain  a 
prosperous  home,  and  they  are  doing  it.  These  services 
were  recently  inspected  on  the  ground  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
have  them  In  charge,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the  high 
standards  of  integrity  and  efficiency  they  have  attained. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  learn  that  you 


will  not  confine  yourselves  to  questions  of  irrigation  and 
forestry,  nor  even  to  the  control,  use  and  conservation  of 
streams,  vastly  important  as  these  are  to  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  will 
give  attention  to  that  problem  of  which  forestry  and 
irrigation  and  water  conservation  form  but  a  part,  the 
fundamental  problem  of  the  conservation  of  all  natural 
resources.  The  work  of  the  Government  along  the  line 
of  this  greater  problem  cannot  be  made  effective  without 
the  approval  and  support  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens. 

By  educating,  guiding  and  crystallizing  public  senti- 
ment in  this  direction,  by  bringing  the  needs  of  the 
people  clearly  and  forcibly  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
representatives,  you  are  rendering  a  service  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

California's  Shark  in  Irrigation  Develop- 
ment.— U.  S.  Senator  (ieorge  C.  Perkins  emphasized 
California's  contribution  and  expectation  in  irrigation 
development:  "  The  meeting  of  this  great  Irrigation 
Congress  in  the  capital  city  of  our  State  is  full  of  sig- 
nificance and  promise  to  our  people.  Sacramento  is 
situated  geographically  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  comprising  full 
10,00(1,00(1  acres  of  the  richest  and  most  arable  land  in 
the  world,  all  of  which  can  be  brought  under  irriga- 
tion. In  these  great  valleys  50  years  ago  there  was 
but  one  solitary  bearing  orange  tree.  This  was  grown 
at  Bidwell's  Bar,  a  mining  camp  in  Butte  county,  and 
was  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  it,  giving  its  owner 
more  than  local  celebrity.  That  single  orange  tree  was 
a  bright  omen  for  the  future.  During  the  present  year 
California  has  shipped  out  of  the  State  28,000  carloads 
of  oranges,  containing  10,620,000  boxes,  valued  at 
$30,000,000. 

"  The  strongest  ally  of  irrigation  is  the  forest;  with- 
out our  forests  there  would  be  no  irrigation.  Therefore 
upon  their  preservation  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  future  of  irrigation  in  California.  The  national 
forests  of  California  contain  about  22,000,000  acres. 
Their  establishment,  I  believe,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
practical  benefit  to  the  nriner,  the  farmer,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  lumber  consumer. 

"The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber,  rent 
of  pasturage,  etc.,  on  the  reservation,  less  10%,  is  used 
for  the  improvement  and  betterment  of  the  respective 
forest  reserves.  This  10%  goes  to  the  respective  comi- 
ties in  which  the  reserves  are  located,  being  turned 
over  to  the  public  school  and  road  fund.  The  Govern- 
ment received  from  the  reserves  in  California  $160,- 
640.88  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  10%  of 
this  amount,  or,  say,  $16,064.29  will  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties  that  have  forest  reserves 
within  their  boundaries. 

"That  California  realizes  the  importance  of  the 
work  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  its  mission  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  our  Legislature  in  1905  passed 
an  Act  creating  a  State  Board  of  Forestry,  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  annual  appropriations  are  made.  Our 
Legislature  has  also  enacted  a  most  excellent  forest  fire 
law,  and  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  its  wardens 
co-operate  and  work  in  connection  with  the  national 
forest  rangers  and  guards  in  preventing  and  extin- 
guishing fires. 

Another  Voice  for  California. — Mr.  Arthur  K. 
Briggs,  President  of  the  California  Water  and  Forest 
Association,  cited  farther  reasons  for  California's 
interest  in  national  irrigation:  "Hon.  Leslie  W. 
Shaw,  ex-Secretary  of  Treasury,  in  speaking  of  indus- 
trial conditions  in  the  United  States,  recently  gave 
utterance  to  the  somewhat  startling  statement  that  the 
returns  from  the  farms  in  this  country  aggregated 
more  than  $(5,500,000,000  annually.  Any  material 
addition  to  this  great  source  of  national  wealth  must 
come  through  irrigation.  This,  therefore,  suggests 
tin'  importance  of  determining  how  best  to  secure  the 
largest  possible  supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  a 
wise  distribution  and  use  of  it.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  throughout  the  semi-arid  region  dry- 
farming  has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  extension,  and 
irrigation  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  important 
question. 

"  California  offers  a  better  field  for  the  attainment 
of  these  objects  than  any  other  place  in  the  world; 
she  has  a  larger  area  of  land  under  irrigation  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  largest  continuous 
irrigable  area  yet  to  be  developed  by  reservoir  and 
canal  system  of  any  part  of  the  world.  She  can  show 
in  practical  operation  the  dam  and  the  ditch  systems 
on  large  and  small  scale,  as  well  as  the  artesian  and 
pumping  methods  of  irrigation;  work  under  way  by 
the  National  Beclamatiou  Service;  work  constructed 
and  under  construction  by  large  corporations,  smaller 
associations,  and  by  individual  holders,  with  the  con- 
trast of  undeveloped  possibilities  side  by  side  with 
the  fullest  realization  of  profitable  returns  from  intelli- 
gent organization  and  well-directed  effort  in  prejwra- 
tion  and  practise  of  irrigated  farming. 

"Closely  allied  to  irrigation  is  the  subject  of 
reclamation.  In  fact,  in  some  important  instances,  the 
two  go  hand  in  hand,  and  must  be  considered  as  one 
problem.  The  huge  possibilities  in  California  and  the 
other  semi-arid  States  for  irrigation  and  reclamation 
justify  great  effort  and  large  expenditure.  This  work, 
which  must  be  done  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  is  be- 
yond the  compass  of  private  and  even  State  abilities. 
The  National  Government  alone  can  successfully  solve 
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the  problems,  as  it  only  can  exercise  control  of  all  the 
essential  factors.  The  reclamation  projects  now  under 
way  under  the  beneficent  features  of  the  reclamation 
act  are  illustrations  of  what  is  sought  to  be  done,  and 
may  reasonably  encourage  the  expectation  of  larger 
expansion  of  the  agricultural  area  of  the  semi-arid 
region,  and  thus  open  vast  opportunities  for  home- 
building. 

"  The  growing  scarcity  of  water  and  its  increasing 
value  demand  serious  and  intelligent  consideration  of 
conditions  now  prevailing  in  order  that  agricultural 
irrigation  in  ths  country  may  be  put  on  an  endur- 
ing basis. 

"The  men  who  have  come  to  this  congress  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice  to  their  own  interests  are  here  to 
discuss  questions  that  relate  to  irrigation,  because  they 
want  to  know  what  is  most  practical  and  best.  You 
have  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  that  much  of  the 
progress  in  irrigation  in  this  country  has  come  from 
former  congresses,  and  also  to  expect  that  continued 
benefits  will  come  from  this  and  subsequent  meetings 
under  like  auspices." 

Summary  of  Reclamation  Work. — Mr.  F.  H. 
Newell,  Chief  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  gave  the 
following  comprehensive  statement  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  National  Reclamation  work: 

"The  Reclamation  Service  has  now  finished  the 
first  of  its  great  works,  and  has  passed  the  period  of 
maximum  activity.  Beginning  with  the  signing  of 
the  act  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  17,  1902,  the 
service  has  expended  in  each  of  the  succeeding  calen- 
dar years  about  as  follows: 

1903   SI, 000,000 

1904    2,000,000 

1905   5,000,000 

1906   10,000,000 

1907   15,000,000 

"It  will  have  for  next  year,  1908,  about  half  the 
amount  available  in  1907,  or  $7,000,000.  From  this 
time  on  the  work  must  be  done  by  expending  the  in- 
come or  increment  to  the  fund.  Many  of  the  projects 
are  now  on  a  revenue  producing  basis,  though  the 
income  as  yet  is  small.  It  is  expected  that  this  in- 
come will  increase  rapidly,  and  that  this  money  will 
be  used  to  finish  the  incompleted  portions  of  each 
project. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  ample 
funds  for  all  the  work  laid  out.  Now,  however,  the 
work  can  only  progress  as  money  becomes  available. 
In  other  words,  the  accumulated  fund  has  been  in- 
vested in  permanent  works,  and  the  plans  which  have 
been  approved  for  more  work  can  be  carried  out  only 
when  sufficient  sums  accumulate  in  the  treasury. 
These  plans  and  contracts  now  extend  into  and  cover 
all  allotments  of  funds  for  the  calendar  years  1908  and 
1909. 

"Few  of  the  larger  projects  are  fully  completed  or 
will  be  fully  finished  for  several  years.  The  plans 
made  are  very  comprehensive  in  character,  and  the 
general  policy  adopted  has  been  to  get  a  portion  of 
the  land  reclaimed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  with 
the  revenue  from  this  part  build  the  remainder  of  the 
works  and  finish  the  reclamation  of  the  entire  area. 

"The  great  problems  of  construction  are  now  mainly 
solved,  and  the  new  administration,  that  of  Secretary 
Garfield,  is  attacking  the  difficult  questions  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  finished  portions  of  the 
works.  The  satisfactory  dealing  with  thousands  of 
farmers  is  a  problem,  especially  when  most  of  the 
settlers  are  not  familiar  with  irrigation,  and  are 
strangers  to  the  country,  its  soil  and  climate. 

"One  striking  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  has  been  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  construction  has  been  characterized,  and  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  economy  in  its  largest  sense.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  service  have  taken  great  pride  in  working 
out  all  details  with  reference  to  permanence  and 
utility.  Under  Secretary  Garfield's  personal  attention 
the  business  methods  have  been  greatly  simplified, 
and  the  official  routine  necessary  to  rapid  conduct  of 
business,  and  especially  in  systems  of  cost  keeping,  is 
serving  as  a  model,  not  only  for  other  governmental 
organizations,  but  also  for  various  large  contractors 
and  manufocturing  corporations. 

"The  recent  trip  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
many  of  the  projects  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 
work,  and  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  men  in  direct 
control.  Under  existing  law  the  Secretary  is  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  work.  He  has  delegated  such 
matters  as  he  can  to  the  director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  who  in  turn  distributes  the  details  to  various 
engineers  and  experts.  Matters  pertaining  to  legal  ad- 
vice, land  titles,  etc.,  are  by  law  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  all  money  received  or  paid 
out  goes  through  the  treasury  in  the  usual  manner; 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the  centre  from 
which  originates  all  action,  and  on  him  devolves  the 
final  approval  of  all  larger  details. 

"In  each  of  the  thirteen  Western  States  and  three 
Territories  active  construction  has  been  pushed.  The 
largest  work  now  in  hand  are  the  Roosevelt  dam  in 
Arizona,  25 fo  completed;  the  Gunnison  tunnel  in 
Colorado,  52  ft  done;  the  Strawberry  tunnel  in  Utah, 
and  the  Laguna  dam  between  Arizona  and  California, 
65%  completed.    Some  of  them  will  require  many 


months  to  finish,  notably  the  tunnel,  where  only  a 
certain  number  of  men  can  work,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
space. 

"Of  the  works  practically  finished,  the  more  im- 
portant are  the  Minidota  project  in  Idaho,  the  Garden 
City  in  Kansas,  the  Huntley  in  Montana,  the  Hondo 
and  Carlsbad  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Truckee-Carson 
in  Nevada.  These  and  others  partly  done  are  deliver- 
ing water  to  about  200,000  acres  of  land,  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  of  50,000  to  100,000  persons 
when  fully  cultivated.  Each  year  will  see  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  area  watered  and  cultivated. 

"The  chief  difficulty  encountered  during  the  last 
year  has  been  due  to  the  high  prices  of  labor  and 
material  and  slowness  of  delivery  of  freight.  Most  of 
the  contractors  have  been  forced  to  ask  for  extension 
of  time,  and  some  have  thrown  up  their  contracts  be- 
cause of  these  troubles.  Nevertheless,  the  work  has 
been  pushed  forward  with  energy  and  economy,  and 
construction  completed  to  the  point  where  funds  no 
longer  permit  larger  expenditures." 


Trophies  and  Prizes  Awarded  at  the  Irrigation 
Congress. 

AWARDED   BY  JUDGES  N.  P.  CHIPMAN  AND 
PETER  .1.  SHIELDS. 

1.  Trophy  offered  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  for 
the  best  collective  exhibit  of  irrigated  products,  to 
State  of  Utah. 

2.  Trophy  offered  by  Joshua  Hendy  Machine 
Works  of  San  Francisco  for  the  best  collective  exhibit 
of  products  of  a  single  farm  irrigated  by  pumping,  to 
W.  O.  Knudson,  of  Rrigham  City,  Utah. 

3.  Trophy  offered  by  Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co. 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  best  varietal  State  exhibit  of 
forest  products.    No  award,  no  entries. 

4.  Trophy  offered  by  Hon.  George  C.  Perkins, 
United  States  Senator  from  California,  for  best  col- 
lective State  exhibit  of  forage  plants,  to  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

5.  Trophy  offered  by  the  Fleishhacker  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  best  exhibit  of  products  of  a  single 
farm  irrigated  by  electric  power,  to  W .  G.  Knudson, 
of  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

6.  Trophy  offered  by  Earl  Fruit  Co.  of  Sacramento 
for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  plums  and  prunes,  to 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

7.  Trophy  offered  by  the  Diamond  Match  Co.  of 
Chico,  Cal.,  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  commer- 
cial woods,  no  award,  no  entries. 

8.  Trophy  offered  by  the  California  Wine  Associa- 
tion for  the  best  substitute  for  oak  used  in  wine  coop- 
erage, to  the  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturing  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Orleans,  La.,  subject  to  rule  6  and  to 
the  approval  of  the  president  of  the  California  Wine 
Association. 

9.  Trophy  offered  by  George  W.  Peltier,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  California  National 
Bank  of  Sacramento,  for  the  best  exhibit  of  canned 
vegetables,  to  the  State  of  Utah. 

10.  Trophy  offered  by  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento,  for  the  best  State  exhibit 
of  cereals,  to  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

11.  Trophy  offered  by  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co.  of 
Milwaukee  for  the  best  exhibit  of  hops  grown  by  irri- 
gation, to  E.  Clemens,  Salem,  Oregon. 

12.  Trophy  offered  by  George  C.  Pardee  for  the 
best  collective  State  exhibit  of  fruits,  to  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

13.  Trophy  offered  by  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  no  award. 

14.  Trophy  offered  by  Shreve  &  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  best  exhibit  of  canned  fruits,  to  the  State 
of  Utah. 

15.  Trophy  offered  by  the  commercial  bodies  of 
San  Francisco  for  the  best  collective  State  exhibit  of 
sugar  beets,  award  to  be  determined  by  analysis  of 
the  beets  exhibited. 

16.  Trophy  offered  by  Hon.  Fred  J.  Kiesel  of  Utah, 
for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  canned  tomatoes,  to 
the  State  of  Utah. 

17.  Trophy  offered  by  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brew- 
ing Co.  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  best  exhibit  of  brewing 
barley,  to  J.  B.  Wadley  of  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 

18.  Cash  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Trade  for  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Value 
of  Irrigation  to  California  Development,"  no  award, 
no  entry. 

19.  Holstein  bull,  offered  by  the  California  Promo- 
tion Committee,  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  prod- 
ucts of  a  single  irrigated  farm,  to  J.  F.  Adams,  Tule 
Lake,  Oregon. 

2().  Durham  bull,  offered  by  the  estate  of  J.  H. 
Glide,  Sacramento,  for  the  best  single  irrigated  orchard, 
to  Thomas  Judd,  La  Verkin,  Utah. 

21.  Hereford  bull,  offered  by  C.  Silva,  Sacramento, 
for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  grain  grown  on  a  sin- 
gle irrigated  farm,  J.  M.  Carey  &  Bro.,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

22.  $100  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  forage 
plants  of  a  single  irrigated  farm,  no  award,  no  entry. 

23.  $100  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  vegeta- 


bles grown  on  a  single  irrigated  garden,  N.  S.  Merrill, 
Merrill,  Oregon. 

24.  $100  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  apples 
from  a  single  irrigated  orchard,  A.  S.  Burbank, 
Wenatchee,  Washington. 

25.  $100  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  peaches 
from  a  single  irrigated  orchard,  W.  O.  Knudson, 
Brigham  City,  Utah. 

26.  $100  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  pears  from 
a  single  irrigated  orchard,  J.  A.  Lackey,  Ontario, 
Oregon. 

27.  $100  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  prunes 
and  plums  from  a  single  irrigated  orchard,  Max  May- 
field,  Boise,  Idaho. 

28.  $100  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  of  grapes 
from  a  single  irrigated  orchard,  John  Judd,  La  Verkin, 
Utah. 

29.  $100  for  the  best  exhibit  of  sugar  beets  grown 
by  irrigation,  Utah  Sugar  Co.  (the  only  other  entry 
being  barreled). 

30.  $100  for  the  best  exhibit  of  alfalfa  grown  by 
irrigation,  A.  A.  Brown,  Ontario,  Oregon. 

31.  $100  for  the  best  exhibit  of  hops  grown  by  irri- 
gation, no  entry,  no  award. 

32.  $50  for  the  best  box  of  apples,  Hiram  Phillips, 
Porterville,  Utah. 

33.  $50  for  the  best  box  of  peaches,  J.  I.  Duffin, 
Provo,  Utah. 

34.  $50  for  the  best  box  of  pears,  no  entry. 

35.  $50  for  the  best  box  of  plums  and  prunes,  no 
entry. 

36.  $50  for  best  box  of  grapes,  Jos.  Atkins,  St. 
George,  Utah. 

37.  $50  for  best  sheaf  of  barley,  Walter  Campbell, 
Bonanza,  Oregon. 

39.  $50  for  best  exhibit  of  oats,  J.  R.  Driscoll, 
Bonanza,  Oregon. 

40.  $50  for  best  exhibit  of  timothy,  L.  W.  Nelson, 
Huntsville,  Utah. 

41.  $50  for  best  exhibit  of  corn,  no  award. 

42.  $100  for  best  exhibit  of  rice,  special,  W.  A. 
Ward,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


The  Range. 


Mr.  Burbank  Speaks  on  Smooth  Cacti. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa  attended  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress  by  special  invitation 
and  received  an  ovation  of  honor  and  interest  from 
the  immense  concourse.  After  urging  he  spoke  in- 
formally as  indicated  by  the  following  outline  of  his 
talk  : 

In  my  work  I  have  something  over  five  thousand 
species  and  varieties  of  plants  in  training  for  improve- 
ment, but  I  can  only  speak  of  one  of  them  now.  I 
will  take  cactus. 

You  probably  know  that  one-third  of  the  land  sur- 
face of  this  whole  earth  is  practically  desert.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Australia,  except  a  narrow  rim  around 
the  coast,  has  been  found  to  be  almost  useless  for  any 
purpose,  except  sheep  raising,  and  even  that  is  not 
profitable  because  there  is  once  in  a  while  a  year 
when  one-half  of  the  sheep  die,  and  it  is  something 
the  same  wherever  stock  has  been  grown  in  semi-arid 
districts. 

The  cactus  which  was  introduced  into  Australia 
and  South  Africa  was  the  worst  they  could  possibly 
introduce.  It  was  introduced  probably  for  an  orna- 
ment on  account  of  the  thorns.  It  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  Australia  and  South  Africa.  It  is  very  de- 
structive to  sheep  districts.  Very  often  the  spicules 
get  into  the  eyes  of  the  sheep  and  destroy  their  sight, 
and  it  costs  more  than  the  land  is  worth  to  get  rid  of 
it,  where  that  cactus  once  got  hold  of  the  land. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  examining  and  studying 
forage  plants  for  dry  regions,  to  see  what  improve- 
ment could  be  made  upon  them,  and  it  struck  me  that 
the  cactus,  if  the  thorns  could  be  taken  off,  would  be 
one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best,  of  all  the  plants  for 
desert  culture.  I  gathered  all  the  cactus  of  all  kinds 
— those  which  would  even  grow  in  Alaska,  because  I 
wanted  some  of  the  hardy  blood.  I  gathered  them 
from  the  best  that  I  could  find  by  collectors  in  South 
Africa  and  Mexico,  and  I  gathered  them  from  North 
Africa,  where  the  cactus  has  been  somewhat  culti- 
vated for  the  use  of  camels.  This  is  a  partially  thorn- 
less  variety.  There  are  two  or  three  others.  I  found 
by  raising  them  by  seed  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  would  be  thorny.  A  few  were  only  partially 
thorny,  they  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  leaving 
off"  the  thorns,  but  once  in  a  while  one  would  be  found 
among  thousands  that  would  have  less  thorns  than 
even  the  parents.  Taking  that  one  and  raising  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  seedlings  I  have  produced  some 
that  are  absolutely  thornless. 

The  common  or  opuntia  cactus  is  hardier  than  the 
blue  gum;  just  a  little  hardier  than  the  blue  gum — 
but  there  are  other  species  of  cactus  grown  in  Labrador. 
One  species  grows  in  North  Dakota  and  Idaho,  and 
that  is  able  to  stand  the  climate  of  Alaska. 

I  wished  to  get  a  cactus  that  would  produce  a  great 
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me,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of  control 
as  will  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

Change  Lumbering  Methods.— it  would  cost  the 
lumbermen  little  or  nothing  to  change  their  methods 
of  lumbering  sufficiently  to  protect  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
streams.  Certain  progressive  lumbermen  are  al- 
ready, of  their  own  freewill,  taking  sound  precaution 
against  fire,  as  for  example  the  McCloud  Lumber 
Company.  It  pays  to  practice  forestry,  it  pays  the 
owner  and  it  pays  the  whole  community  or  the  State. 

It  is  purely  a  matter  for  the  State  of  California  to 
determine.  The  United  States  will  see  to  it  that  the 
national  forests  which  it  controls  are  so  handled  as  to 
help  and  not  injure  the  agricultural  interests  of  Gall 
fornia.  For  example,  when  timber  is  cut  in  a  na- 
tional forest  only  mature  trees  are  removed.  Seed 
trees  enough  are  left  to  secure  a  second  growth.  The 
brush,  which  might  otherwise  form  a  serious  menace 
in  time  of  fire,  is  piled.  The  piles  of  brush  are  either 
disposed  of  by  burning  or  they  are  surrounded  by  fire 
lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  any  danger  from 
them,  either  to  the  forest  itself  or  to  the  forest  Hour, 
which  has  so  important  a  relation  to  the  stream-.  No 
regulations  of  this  kind,  however,  apply  to  the  private 
owners  of  timberland. 


amount  of  nourishment;  of  course  my  first  object  was 
to  get  a  thornless  kind.  Then,  next  was  to  get  an 
individual  which  would  produce  a  great  weight  of 
forage  to  the  acre.  That  has  been  very  well  accom- 
plished. 1  have  a  cactus  which  when  set  out  three 
feet  apart  one  way,  by  six  the  other,  will  produce  200 
tons  of  food  per  acre.  Now,  for  beets,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  cabbage,  and  almost  anything  cultivated  in  the 
soil,  20  tons  is  a  good  crop.  Some  of  the:older  cactus 
will  produce  about  100  tons. 

Cactus  is  not  as  nutritious  as  l>eets,  there  is  more 
water  in  it.  By  analysis  some  cacti  produce  2%0  'fc 
starch,  while  others  produce  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
so  you  can  see  there  is  a  great  individuality  in  the 
nutritious  quality  of  cactus  as  well  as  productiveness. 

My  object  is  to  combine  great  productiveness  with 
great  nutrition,  and  then  my  opinion  is  that  the  cactus 
will  be  the  most  important  plant  that  there  is  on  earth 
today  for  arid  regions,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  that.  I  have  taken  the  wild  Colorado  cactus, 
planted  them  thickly  in  a  small  bed  and  given  them 
no  water;  and  planted  four  or  five  of  my  improved 
cactus  in  the  same  bed,  and  the  improved  cactus 
starved  the  others  almost  to  death.  With  the  same 
treatment  they  will  grow  three  or  four  feet  in  height 
and  be  in  perfect  vigor  and  often  weigh  two  to  seven 
pounds  each,  while  the  Colorado  wild  cactus,  which 
you  would  think  was  as  hardy  as  anything  possible, 
would  be  drying  up  for  want  of  moisture.  That  can 
be  seen  on  my  place  today. 

The  ability  of  the  improved  cacti  to  root  deeper, 
from  their  greater  individual  growth,  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  strike  deeper  and  take  the  moisture  up, 
while  the  common  wild  cactus  cannot  reach  it,  so  it 
starves  to  death. 

Every  animal  that  eats  vegetation  of  any  kind  is 
very  fond  of  the  cactus,  and  probably  for  that  very 
reason  it  has  thorns.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been 
either  out  of  existence  or  it  would  have  taken  some 
other  means  to  protect  itself.  All  the  cacti,  as  far  as 
I  know,  which  do  not  have  thorns,  have  a  very  bitter 
juice,  and  are  not  suitable  for  food  for  any  animal,  and 
those  which  have  the  worst  thorns  are  the  most  nutri- 
tious and  the  most  useful.  But  I  have  secured  thorn- 
leaa  cacti  which  are  sweet  and  acceptable  to  stock. 

Cows  and  other  animals  relish  cactus  and  when 
accustomed  to  it  prefer  it  to  any  other  forage  plant. 

The  cactus  produces  very  good  milk,  aud  is  used  in 
the  Hawaiian  islands  and  North  Africa  for  that  pur- 
pose extensively. 

If  people  only  knew  what  cactus  was,  and  knew 
what  the  varieties  are  capable  of,  I  am  perfectly  sure 
they  would  say  it  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  ever 
been  produced  from  the  soil  naturally.  It  has  always 
been  the  reclaimer  of  the  desert. 

A  Delegate — I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Burbank  one  ques- 
tion: Is  there  a  secret  connected  with  his  production 
of  forms  of  plant  life;  if  so,  shall  the  secret  die  with 
Mr.  Burbank  ? 

Mr.  Burbank — I  never  had  a  secret  in  my  business 
in  my  life.  It  is  free  and  open  to  anybody  at  any 
time.  I  will  state  this — I  have  so  many  visitors,  over 
6,000  every  year — that  I  cannot  spend  "more  than  one 
minute — sometimes  not  that — with  each  of  them. 


Forestry. 


National  Forests  and  Their  Influences. 

One  of  the  men  whom  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress particularly  delighted  to  honor  during  its  ses- 
sions in  Sacramento  was  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  who 
has  charge  of  the  National  Forest  Service.  Mr.  Pin- 
chot addressed  the  Congress,  including  such  state- 
ments as  these,  which  will  be  widely  interesting  to 
our  readers : 

I  must  say  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  situ- 
ation in  California  and  the  progress  made  in  the  work 
iu  which  I  am  engaged.  The  people  of  this  State 
have  always  been  to  some  extent  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  conservation  of  forests,  but  they  are  get- 
ting more  waked  up  than  ever  of  late.  The  main 
trouble  with  the  people  has  been  that  they  were  satis- 
fied with  looking  ahead  for  only  a  year  or  two.  Under 
conditions  as  they  exist  today  we  must  look  ahead 
for  fifty  years  and  provide  for  meeting  the  condi- 
tions that  will  exist  then. 

The  Government  is  now  engaged  in  the  most  far- 
seeing  problem  it  has  ever  taken  up.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  it  is  necessary  to  look  far  ahead  into  the 
future.  The  scheme  is  comprehensive  and  would  be 
incomplete  if  lacking  in  any  of  its  parts.  The  irriga- 
tion question  is  only  a  small  part  of  it.  The  conser- 
vation of  the  forests  is  a  part,  the  holding  back  of  the 
water  supply  is  another  part,  the  handling  of  the 
flood-waters  is  another  part,  and  these  make  one  great 
whole  to  be  considered  and  provided  for.  It  is  a  great 
an  immense  problem  to  grasp.  I  have  been  for  many 
years  coming  to  this  coast  to  investigate  conditions,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  thing  has  been  growing  on  me 
more  and  more.  I  think  I  have  now  got  a  fair  grasp 
on  it,  and  it  is  shaping  itself  into  definite  form. 


Your  State  Forester,  Mr.  Lull,  is  doing  some  fine 
work  for  the  State  in  the  matter  of  forest  denudation 
by  fire,  and  the  benefit  will  be  felt  from  this  time  mi. 

National  Forest  Fire  Service. — We  are  mak- 
ing great  progress  iu  the  diminishing  of  forest 
fires.  The  Government  has  demonstrated  that  a 
vast  number  might  have  been  prevented  for  many 
years  past  if  the  matter  had  l>een  taken  up  l>e- 
fore.  A  very  large  proportion  of  such  fires  have  been 
caused  by  carelessness  in  logging  operations.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  there  were  1,123  fires 
reported  in  the  national  forests  of  the  United  States, 
averaging  102  acres  with  a  total  of  115,416  acres, 
or  less  than  seven  and  three-fourths  acres  in 
10,000.  For  the  preceding  year,  which  was  the  best 
to  that  date  ever  known,  the  percentage  was  26  acres. 
This  is  decidedly  encouraging.  The  damage  to  tim- 
ber lands  annually  from  fires  has  been  estimated  at 
$25,000,000. 

By  the  system  now  in  use  the  Government  patrols 
20,000  square  miles  of  land.  Fire-fighting  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science.  The  forest  ranger  is  the  man 
whose  watchful  eye  detects  the  incipient  fire.  He 
sees  the  long  thread  of  smoke  ascending  over  the  for- 
est. Large  canyons  and  dense  forests  may  be  between 
him  and  the  fire,  but  he  spurs  away  and  does  not  stop 
till  he  has  located  the  fire  and  ascertained  its  size.  If 
but  small,  he  goes  to  work  to  extinguish  it.  If  that 
is  beyond  his  power  he  telephones  for  assistance  and 
all  rally  to  his  help  from  far  and  near.  The  telephone 
system  maintained  for  forest  protection  is  a  great  aid 
in  fighting  fires  and  has  saved  a  vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty. 

The  success  of  the  present  system  will  encourage 
private  owners  to  take  up  similar  work  for  themselves 
and  for  their  own  benefit.  In  many  cases  the  lumber 
corporations  are  combining  with  the  Government  to 
prevent  fires,  but  not  all  are  doing  so.  They  are  find- 
ing out  that  it  pays  them  in  money  value  to  do  so,  as 
well  as  being  a  matter  of  public  interest. 

The  system  of  fire  trails  and  roads  is  a  great  aid  in 
fighting  fire.  One  of  the  greatest  things  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  Government  appropriation  of  $500,000 
to  put  into  roads,  trails,  bridges,  and  ferries,  a  tel- 
ephone system  and  pasture  for  the  rangers'  horses,  so 
that  they  will  not  have  to  lose  so  much  time  in  catch- 
ing them  in  the  mountains.  Owners  of  private  lands 
in  the  mountains  are  giving  aid  to  the  rangers  and  all 
who  are  given  the  use  of  the  reserves  agree  to  give 
assistance  when  necessary. 

Denuding  WATERSHEDS. — Reverting  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  denudation  of  watersheds,  Mr.  Pinchot  said: 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sacramento  river  was  in  1891,  when  I  visited  some  of 
the  forests  in  the  lower  slope  of  Mt.  Shasta.  At  that  time 
this  region  was  covered  with  one  of  the  richest  and 
one  of  the  most  useful  bodies  of  timber  in  the  State. 
Year  after  year  as  I  traveled  through  California  I 
have  seen  its  progressive  destruction,  but  that  de- 
struction has  never  seemed  so  striking  and  complete 
as  it  does  this  year.  Fire  and  wasteful  timbering 
have  here  done  their  perfect  work. 

What  is  true  of  the  forests  on  the  western  slope  of 
Mt.  Shasta  is  true  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  watershed  of  the  Sacramento  river  and  of  very 
many  other  California  streams  whose  use  for  irriga- 
tion, power,  and  navigation  is  vital  to  the  State  or 
whose  floods  must  be  controlled  in  the  interests  of  ag- 
riculture. 

It  was  principally  to  meet  the  need  for  forest  protec- 
tion at  the  headwaters  of  streams  that  the  national 
forests  in  California  were  created.  To  secure  perma- 
nent relief  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  these 
streams,  and  therefore  which  threaten  the  whole  agri- 
cultural prosperity  of  the  State,  we  must  control  the 
forests  on  their  headwaters.  These  dangers  are  by  no 
means  imaginary,  as  the  people  of  California  well 
know.  The  story  now  met  everywhere,  not  only 
throughout  California,  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  that  floods  are  more  destructive  and  the  sup- 
ply of  water  at  low  stages  scantier  than  used  to  be  the 
case,  and  that  both  these  conditions  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Furthermore,  the  streams  are  carrying 
larger  and  larger  amounts  of  silt.  If  these  conditions 
continue  to  increase  they  spell  destruction  to  all  inter- 
ests which  depend  on  the  use  of  the  water;  and  water 
without  question  is  the  primary  value  in  California. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  protection  of  the  forest,  where 
it  still  exists,  and  reforestation  where  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed. But  that  remedy  is  not  always  easy  to  ap- 
ply. The  national  forests  can  and  will  be  protected, 
and  their  denuded  slopes  will  l>e  reforested,  but  un- 
fortunately they  do  not  cover  all  those  portions  of  the 
watersheds  from  which  the  present  danger  comes. 
Very  large  areas  on  these  watersheds  have  passed  into 
private  ownership  and  are  being  logged  wholly  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  interest  than  that  of  the  lum- 
berman. Now,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the 
forest  service  is  to  support  and  perpetuate  the  lumber 
industry,  and  no  body  of  men  could  be  more  friendly 
to  lumbermen  or  more  anxious  for  their  prosperity 
than  are  the  officers  of  that  service.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  other  interests  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  well;  and  where  the  operations  of  the  lum- 
bermen are  destructive  to  the  greater  interests  in- 
volved in  agriculture,  those  operations,  it  seems  to 


Horticulture. 


Spraying  for  the  Pear  Scab. 

Another  subject,  upon  which  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Uara  has 
prepared  a  preliminary  statement  for  publication,  i- 
the  i>ear  scab.  He  says  that  one  part  of  his  work 
under  Professor  Waite,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  included  several  interesting  experiments 
carried  on  to  show  that  pear  scab  could  be  readily 
controlled.  Of  course,  pear  scab  has  l>een  less  serious 
during  the  past  season  than  it  was  last  year.  This  is 
generally  true,  but  not  wholly  so.  Down  the  river 
and  up  the  valley  there  seems  to  he  very  much  l< «8 
scab  than  usual,  even  where  spraying  w  as  not  very 
well  done.  However,  in  the  mountain  districts,  espe- 
cially in  the  Newcastle  and  Colfax  districts,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  scab  where  spraying  was  not  properly 
done.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  throughout  the 
State  better  work  has  been  done  in  spraying  than 
heretofore.  At  least  three  or  four  treatments  had 
been  given,  and  generally  where  the  weather  per- 
mitted the  work  was  done  in  time. 

The  writer  will  simply  cite  one  instance  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  other  growers  throughout  the  State. 
At  Newcastle,  John  B.  Adams,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned before  in  this  article,  no  doubt  has  the  finest 
and  cleanest  pear  crop  in  Placer  county,  if  not  in  the 
State.  Mr.  Adams,  who  sprayed  under  the  writer's 
direction,  applied  Bordeaux  mixture,  using  5-5-50  for 
inula,  except  in  one  case,  where  6-5-50  was  used,  and 
that  for  only  a  few  trees.  The  spray  was  applied  as 
follows: 

First — Just  as  the  cluster  buds  were  opening. 
Second — Just  as  the  trees  were  past  full  blossom,  hut 
before  the  petals  had  fallen. 
Third— About  10  days  later. 

A  fourth  spraying  was  given  about  10  days  after 
the  third  application.  Mr.  Adams  also  added  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  every  50  gal. 
of  the  mixture  in  the  second  and  third  spraying.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  the  writer  went  through  the  orchard 
very  carefully,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  single 
fruit  which  could  not  be  called  first-class.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  time  when  spraying  should  be 
done.  Within  certain  limits  it  does  not  matter  so 
much  as  to  the  strength  of  the  mixture,  but  the  time 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  done  is 
all-important.  Many  people  who  used  to  spray  mix- 
ture of  more  than  double  the  strength  above  men- 
tioned but  did  not  apply  in  time  had  no  results  what- 
ever. It  is  certainly  useless  to  spray  in  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January,  when  the  trees 
are  entirely  dormant.  It  is  not  dormant  twigs  that 
need  the  spray  mixture;  it  is  the  young  buds  and  foli- 
age which  appear  during  the  spring.  The  idea 
that  spraying  during  the  winter  may  kill  several 
million  of  the  fungus  spores  which  may  have  lodged 
on  the  trees  in  the  roughened  crevices  of  the  bark  does 
not  make  any  difference  so  far  as  infection  of  the  fruit 
is  concerned.  Everyone  knows  that  these  fungus 
spores  are  produced  in  countless  millions,  and  the  fact 
that  a  few  are  killed  by  winter  spraying  has  little 
value.  The  writer  wishes  to  say  that  early  spraying 
for  peach  blight  or  the  gummy  fungus  should  not  be 
confused  with  spraying  for  pear  scab.  The  spraying 
for  the  peach  blight,  as  everyone  knows,  must  be  done 
very  early  in  the  winter  or  late  fall,  and  that  the 
spraying  for  the  pear  scab  should  be  done  after  the 
cluster  buds  begin  to  unfold,  but  before  the  hlossoms 
have  appeared.  There  is  no  question  that  where  the 
weather  permits,  if  the  above  instructions  are  carried 
out,  success  should  be  had  in  preventing  pear  seal'. 
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BUTTE. 

Grape  Shipping. — Gridley  Herald  : 
A  carload  of  grapes  per  day  is  being 
shipped  from  this  place  to  various  mar- 
kets, being  mostly  of  the  Thompson  seed- 
less variety.  While  many  of  the  larger 
growers  will  dry  their  crop  exclusively, 
there  is  still  considerable  shipping  done. 
The  crop  is  good  this  season  and  at 
present  about  75  cents  per  20-pound  box 
is  being  received  gross.  For  the  season 
the  price  will  probably  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $40  per  ton,  which  will  make 
a  good  profit  for  the  business.  Raisin 
prices  are  above  the  average  this  year. 

COLUSA. 

Cotton. — C.  L.  Anderson  has  pre- 
sented the  Colusa  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  some  cotton  foliage 
which  he  grew  on  his  place  in  West 
Colusa.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
filled  out  wonderfully  well  and  accord- 
ing to  cotton  experts  the  plant  is  much 
more  hardy  than  the  cotton  grown  in 
the  cotton  districts  of  Texas.  The  pods 
containing  the  cotton  are  well  filled  and 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  cotton  can 
be  raised  in  Colusa  county. 

FRESNO. 

FlQ  Drying. — Republican:  G.  C. 
Roeding  is  drying  theCalmyrua  fig  crop 
on  his  place.  These  Calmyrnas  are  a 
very  valuable  fig,  and  make  a  fine  pack, 
though  they  mature  somewhat  late, 
coining  in  after  the  Adriatics.  The  Cal- 
myrna  crop  is  a  good  one,  and  will  be  in 
the  packing-house  during  September. 
It  is  expected  that  the  fig  business  will 
line  up  in  a  few  days,  and  that  the  fruit 
will  begin  to  come  in  rapidly.  There  is 
a  big  crop  on  the  trees,  and  it  should  be 
packed  in  time,  as  the  prices  are  very 
good  this  year.  The  mild  weather  has 
caused  a  slowing  up  in  the  amount  of 
figs  coming  into  the  packing-houses 
lately.  The  figs  as  they  are  coming  in 
are  of  first-class  quality,  well  matured, 
large,  and  sweet.  The  Adriatics  are 
being  packed  at  present,  as  they  are  the 
first  to  ripen,  being  hardy,  if  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  other  varieties. 

Raisin  Trust  Sues. — Republican  : 
Judgments  aggregating  one  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  are  sought  by  the  raisin 
seeding  trust  in  the  prayers  of  six  com- 
plaints filed  in  the  Superior  Court.  The 
trust  is  permitting  no  grass  to  grow 
under  its  corporate  pedals  and  losing  no 
time  to  profit  financially  by  the  decision 
rendered  not  farther  back  than  a  fort- 
night ago,  by  Judge  Wellborn  of  the 
United  States  court  at  Los  Angeles,  hold- 
ing that  the  Petit  patent  is  the  only  gen- 
uine article  in  the  raisin  seeding  ma- 
chine line  and  all  others  are  rank  in- 
fringements. 

GLENN. 

Good  Crops.  —  Orland  Register  : 
Notwithstanding  the  total  destruction  of 
a  number  of  very  fine  fields  of  grain  in 
this  vicinity  by  the  June  thunder  storm, 
figures  show  an  increase  in  this  season's 
grain  output  over  last  year's  of  about 
15,000  sacks.  The  total  amount  brought 
into  the  warehouse  this  year  is  said  to 
be  about  55,000  sacks,  and  the  grain 
being  of  better  quality,  correspondingly 
better  weights  are  realized.  Much 
higher  prices  also  prevail  this  year,  and 
generally  speaking,  this  is  a  prosperous 
season  for  the  farmers  in  spite  of  the 
gloomy  outlook  early  in  the  season. 
Another  significant  feature  is  the  large 
increase  in  the  hay  output  this  season. 
There  has  been  34  carloads  of  hay 
shipped  from  Orland  during  the  past 
three  months,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
this  amount  was  alfalfa.  The  average 
price  paid  for  this  hay  is  said  to  beabout 
$9  per  ton  on  board  the  cars. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

GBAPE  Yield. — Alhambra  Advance: 
The  grape  yield  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
San  Gabriel  valley  is  unusually  large  and 
in  fine  condition.  It  is  estimated  at 
250,000  tons.  The  returns  from  this  will 
be  very  lair.    When  one  considers  the 


big  yield  of  oranges,  olives,  and  walnuts, 
not  to  mention  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
crates  of  berries,  the  total  annual  yield 
of  this  valley  is  enormous — beyond  be- 
lief. 

MONTEREY. 

New  Apple.  —  Pajaronian:  Tracy 
Abbott,  the  apple  buyer,  recently  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  foothill  orchards  a 
new  variety  of  apple,  which  appears  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  the  Bellefleur  and 
the  Siberian  crabapple.  In  shape  it  is  a 
miniature  Bellefleur,  its  coloring  an  ex- 
quisite intermingling  of  brilliant  crim- 
son and  golden,  and  its  skin  is  remark- 
ably smooth  and  glossy.  The  Pajaro 
Valley  Belle,  a  name  suggested  by  its 
singular  elegance  of  shape  and  color,  has 
been  given  to  this  new  apple,  owing 
to  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  this  fruit  and 
as  a  means  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Pajaro  valley  as  an 
apple  producing  district. 

Drying  Apples. — Apples  suitable 
for  drying  purposes  which  are  generally 
culls,  windfalls,  and  varieties  that  are 
not  suitable  for  shipping,  are  bringing 
fancy  prices  here  this  year.  As  high  as 
$12.50  per  ton  is  being  paid.  In  past 
years  $5  per  ton  was  considered  a  high 
figure.  The  present  season  eight  or  nine 
large  dryers,  employing  many  people, 
are  being  conducted  in  this  city  and  val- 
ley, and  owing  to  the  general  shortage 
of  the  apple  crop  the  demand  for  drying 
stock  is  quite  large  at  present.  The 
orchardist  who  did  not  contract  his  culls, 
windfalls,  and  other  unmarketable  green 
apples  early  in  the  season  is  shaking 
hands  with  himself  these  days. 

NEVADA. 

Grape  Outlook  Poor. — The  grow- 
ers of  grapes  in  the  Grass  Valley  section 
are  greatly  worried  over  the  fact  that 
the  weather  is  unusually  cool  for  this 
time  of  year.  They  claim  that  unless 
there  is  warmer  weather  this  month 
that  there  will  be  a  partial  failure  of  the 
grape  crop.  The  grapes  blossomed  late 
and  escaped  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
cold,  late,  and  rainy  spring,  thriving 
until  the  cool  wave  struck  the  foothills 
some  days  ago.  Now  the  reports  from 
nearly  all  the  viticulturists  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  crop  in  the  entire  county 
is  backward,  and  unless  warm  days  are 
experienced  the  output  of  table  and  wine 
grapes  is  imperiled. 

PLACER. 

Cooling  Plani  Ready.  —  The 
Southern  Pacific  Company  has  about 
completed  the  first  of  the  fruit-cooliug 
plants  at  Roseville.  This  plant  has  an 
eight-ton  daily  capacity  ice-making 
machine,  which,  instead  of  turning  out 
ice,  freezes  the  air  which  is  then  trans- 
mitted into  the  car  by  a  blower.  An- 
other blower  first  draws  all  the  impure 
air  out  of  the  car.  This  cold  air  freezes 
the  fruit  more  in  a  few  minutes  than 
the  ordinary  method  of  refrigeration 
would  in  several  days,  thus  arresting 
the  decay  at  once.  The  plant  here  is  a 
small  one  for  experimenting,  and  if  it 
works  satisfactorily  it  is  the  intention  to 
install  a  plant  having  a  capacity  to 
cool  20  cars,  or  a  trainload,  at  one  lime. 

Good  Grape  Crop. — All  varieties  of 
choice  grapes  are  coming  into  the  Lin- 
coln markets  these  days,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  much  damage  was  done  by 
the  reported  presence  of  mildew  in  a 
number  of  vineyards  of  western  Placer. 
A  big  yield  is  assured  throughout  this 
region,  the  Thompson  seedless  being 
especially  abundant. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Kakly  Oranges. —  Redlands  Re- 
view: The  orange  growers  of  Highland, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  buying  agents  at 
that  place,  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the 
indications  now  point  to  an  earlier  crop 
than  for  several  seasons.  Last  year 
there  were  but  few  cars  of  navels  gotten 
out  for  the  holiday  trade,  but  it  is 
thought  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
cars  go  out  this  year.  In  some  orchards 
the  fruit  is  nearly  full  size,  and  the  leaf 
marks  are  beginuing  to  appear. 

CITRUS  Sm  i  pm  knts. —  Citrograph: 
The  shipments  of  citrus. fruits  from  the 


Redlands  district  for  the  season  1906-7 
total  a  little  over  4,000  cars.  This  in- 
cludes oranges,  lemons  and  pomelos. 
And  when  we  say  "  Redlands  district," 
we  mean  this  end  of  the  valley,  south  of 
the  Santa  Ana  river.  This  takes  in  the 
city  of  Redlands,  and  the  railroad  sta- 
tions of  Crafton,  Mentone,  Drew,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Mission,  and  Redlands  Junc- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
fruit  raised  into  localities,  because  fruit 
is  hauled  and  packed  in  various  places, 
even  sometimes  from  the  same  grove. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Grapes  for  France. — Republican: 
A  large  part  of  the  Ziufandel  grape 
crop  is  being  dried  this  season  for  ship- 
ment to  France,  in  preference  to  selling 
it  to  local  wineries,  from  the  fact  that 
commission  merchants  and  other  dealers 
are  now  offering  prices  ranging  from 
3  to  3J  cents  per  pound  for  the  dried 
products,  which  represents  the  profit 
which  might  be  made  on  the  green 
fruit  if  sold  at  $30  a  ton.  The  wineries 
are  offering  only  $12  a  ton,  making  the 
drying  enormously  preferable.  A  strik- 
ing fact  in  this  connection  is  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  pick  the  grapes  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley,  dry  them,  send 
them  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  by  ship 
around  the  Horn  to  France,  have  them 
made  into  wine  there,  and  shipped 
thence  to  the  world's  markets,  some  of 
it  even  back  to  Fresno's  own  tables, 
than  to  haul  it  half  a  mile  in  a  wagon 
to  the  local  winery,  and  have  it  pro- 
cessed there,  stored,  and  hauled  half  a 
mile  back  to  the  table. 

Grape  Shipments. — More  than  20 
cars  of  grapes  are  being  shipped  from 
Lodi  each  day,  mostly  Tokays.  Fruit 
men  say  that  before  another  week  rolls 
around  from  30  to  40  cars  will  leave 
Lodi  daily,  the  total  estimated  number 
at  the  end  of  this  season  being  nearly 
1,150  cars.  This  is  500  cars  more  than 
were  shipped  to  Eastern  points  last 
season. 

Potato  Mark et  Good. — Sacramento 
Bee:  Potato  growers  are  receiving  $1  to 
$1.75  per  sack  for  their  product  in 
Stockton,  while  the  prevailing  prices  in 
San  Francisco  are  but  75c  to  $1.50.  The 
reason  is  because  in  Stockton  "  spuds  " 
are  purchased  by  the  carload  lot,  and  in 
San  Francisco  they  are  sold  on  consign- 
ment. About  40  cars  a  day  are  being 
shipped  from  this  section  to  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 

Heavy  Grain  Receipts. — Sacra- 
mento Union  :  The  receipts  of  grain  at 
the  local  warehouses  up  to  date  have 
been  the  heaviest  for  this  time  of  the 
year  in  many  seasons.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  was  the  hurried  manner  in 
which  the  farmers  on  the  west  side 
along  the  San  Joaquin  river  had  their 
crops  moved.  They  realized  that  unless 
they  had  their  grain  in  warehouses 
before  the  river  fell  to  such  a  point  that 
flat  boats  and  barges  could  not  reach 
them,  they  would  be  liable  to  lose  it  by 
early  rains,  as  railroads  cannot  begin  to 
furnish  sufficient  cars  to  move  the  crop. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Harvesting  Over. — Most  of  the 
harvesters  are  laid  up  until  next  year. 
All  farmers  in  this  section  are  well 
pleased  with  their  crops,  says  an  Es- 
trella  correspondent  of  the  Paso  Robles 
Record. 

SONOMA. 

Hops. — Petaluma  Argus:  Hop  pick- 
ing is  on  in  earnest  in  Sonoma  and  Men 
docino  counties.  There  is  a  splendid  crop 
this  year,  when  quality  is  considered, 
but  the  yield  will  be  slightly  below  that 
of  the  previous  season.  Estimates  place 
the  yield  of  Sonoma  at  about  22,000 
bales.  Growers  are  expecting  a  big  in- 
crease in  prices  as  the  season  advances. 

SUTTER. 

The  Prune  Yield. — The  prune  har 
vest  is  now  on  and  from  all  reports  the 
crop  will  be  excellent.  Some  yields  will 
run  as  high  as  20  tons  to  the  acre  of 
green  iruit,  and  as  the  price  is  above 
the  average  many  growers  will  net  from 
$300  to  $400  per  acre. 


Durable  Earnest 

Your  harness  will  always 
look  well  and  wear  well, 
and  will  give  double  service 
if  treated  with 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Prevents  rotting.  Gives  aglossy 
black  finish.  Makes  leSther 
soft,  strong  and  durable. 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

is  the  best  axle  lubricant.  Will 
not  gum  or  corrode.  Superior 
to  castor  oil  and  more  ecnomi- 
cal.  Sold  everywhere— all 
sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


VENTURA. 

Lima  Beans. — The  lima  bean  crop  of 
Camarillo  and  Somis  is  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  ripening,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  harvest  will  be  on  in  earnest. 
Some  of  the  Oxnard  fields  are  also  be- 
ginning to  show  a  slight  rim  of  yellow — 
a  sign  of  the  approaching  harvest  and 
threshing  season — which  will  be  a  little 
later  this  year  than  usual. 

YOLO. 

Grape  Prices. — The  Woodland 
Democrat  says  grape  growers  in  that 
section  are  figuring  on  $20  to  $25  per 
ton  this  year  for  grapes.  The  paper 
also  says  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of 
labor  that  they  fear  they  will  not  be 
able  to  save  all  their  crops.  Parties  are 
being  sent  out  to  canvass  the  neighboring 
counties  for  help. 

YUBA. 

Tobacco. — Paul  Simmons,  who  re- 
sides at  Frenchtown,  in  the  foothills  east 
of  Marysville,  planted  a  piece  of  land  to 
tobacco.  He  has  a  splendid  crop  and 
reports  exceedingly  fine  plants.  The 
secretary  of  the  Marysville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  for  de- 
tailed information  as  to  picking  and 
curing  of  the  plant,  and  will  give  the 
same  to  Simmons. 

Hop  Picking  ry  Machinery. — 
Marysville  Appeal:  Theodore  Eder  re- 
ports that  the  Horst  company  have  a 
hop  picking  machine  at  that  place  which 
has  just  been  installed,  and  is  proving 
to  be  a  perfect  success.  Next  season 
the  company  expects  to  have  machines 
sufficient  to  gather  the  greater  part  of 
their  crop. 

Wine  Grape  Prices.  —  Sutter 
Farmer:  The  harvest  of  wine  grapes  is 
on,  and  from  all  reports  the  prices  are 
better  than  usual.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  crop  in  this  locality  is  under  con- 
tract with  the  Sacramento  winery  at 
about  $12  per  ton  here.  We  understand 
that  other  firms  at  Napa  and  elsewhere 
are  paying  several  dollars  more  per  ton. 
A  meeting  of  growers  who  had  not  con- 
tracted their  grapes  was  held  at  the 
Barry  school  house  recently,  and  ar- 
rangements made  to  get  new  buyers 

into  the  field.  A  carload  of  grapes 

per  day  is  being  shipped  to  various  mar- 
kets, being  mostly  of  the  Thompson 
seedless  variety.  While  many  of  the 
larger  growers  will  dry  their  crop  ex- 
clusively, there  is  still  considerable  ship- 
ping done.  The  crop  is  good  this  sea- 
son, and  at  present  about  75  cents  per 
20-pound  box  is  being  received  gross. 

OREGON. 

Hop  Crop  Damaged. — An  Oregon 
special  of  August  28  from  Salem  says 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  Willamette 
valley  are  that  the  mould  has  damaged 
the  crop  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten 
to  reduce  the  output  by  50$>.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  prospect  of  low  prices 
has  frightened  the  yards,  and  many 
growers  are  unable  to  secure  money  to 
pick  their  crops. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Advice. 

It  doesn't  pay  at  all,  my  friend,  to  be  a 
pessimist, 

If  you've  acquired  the  habit,  I  advise  you 
to  desist. 

The  wise  man  always  takes,  you'll  find,  a 

cheerful  view  of  things, 
And  he  is  happiest,  they  say,  who  whistles 

and  who  sings. 

The  doeful  man  is  beaten  by  the  optimist 
a  block, 

It  doesn't  make  you  happier  to  knock, 
and  knock,  and  knock. 

It  pays  to  be  contented,  even  when  things 
don't  go  right, 

And  when  the  sky  is  clouded  make  your- 
self believe  its  bright. 

So  cheer  up,  everybody,  and  pretend  that 

you  are  gay. 
Make  your  mind  up  that  tomorrow  will 

be  brighter  than  today. 
Consistent  optimism  may  not  help  you 

gain  your  ends, 
But  really  it  won't  matter,  and  you  will 

not  bore  your  friends  ! 

— Somerville  Journal. 


The  Village  Angler. 

Tnder  the  spreading  sycamore 

The  village  angler  stands. 
A  tough  and  sturdy  boy  is  he, 

With  soiled  and  sunburnt  hands, 
And  the  imprints  of  his  unshod  feet 

Are  all  along  the  sands. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  stream, 
Although,  of  course,  that's  wrong. 

Whene'er  a  bullhead  takes  his  hook 
He  yanks  it  hard  and  strong. 

And  if  he  doesn't  get  a  bite 
He  hums  a  cheerful  song. 

Loafing,  fishing,  pleasuring, 
So  through  the  week  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  him  at  the  creek, 
Whose  fishin'  holes  he  knows. 

Each  evening  sees  him  trotting  home 
To  seek  a  night's  repose. 

Thank,  thanks  to  thee,  my  patient  kid, 
Eor  the  lesson  thou  has  taught 

Thus,  at  the  fishing  grounds  of  life, 
Our  shiners  must  be  sought. 

We  waste  our  days  and  lie  about 
The  fish  we  haven't  caught. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


Depending  Upon  Others. 

Self-dependence,  and  the  habit  of  de- 
ciding a  question  quickly  are  necessary 
to  success  in  life,  and  to  one's  happiness 
and  usefulness.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
says  many  fine  things  upon  this  subject 
and  while  we  agree  with  her  we  would 
add,  take  time  enough  to  "be  sure 
you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead."  Too 
many  jump  at  conclusions.  She  says  : 
No  greater  evidence  of  weakness  of 
character  can  lie  shown  than  a  continual 
appeal  to  friends  for  advice. 

At  times  we  all  need  the  counsel  of 
a  good  friend ;  but  to  constantly  ask  for 
it  is  like  constantly  borrowing. 

Learn  to  decide  small  matters  for  your- 
self and  learn  to  decide  quickly. 

Better  make  a  mistake  once  in  a  while 
from  too  hasty  a  decision  than  to  form 
the  habit  of  indecision.  It  is  the  first 
milestone  on  the  road  to  failure. 

If  your  purpose  is  high  and  your 
desires  unselfish,  you  are  as  capable 
of  making  up  your  mind  what  is  best 
for  you  to  do  as  another. 

Listen  when  your  friends  offer  you 
the  free  advice  so  easily  given,  but'  do 
not  let  it  influence  you  unless  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  own  highest  convic- 
tions. 

Never  permit  yourself  to  be  pulled 
hither  and  thither  by  a  half-dozen  con- 
flicting opinions  regarding  the  course 
you  should  pursue.  Your  friends  may 
be  wise,  kind,  and  unselfish,  but  they 
can  not  live  your  life  for  you.  You 
must  work  out  your  own  destiny. 

If  you  are  violating  principles  and 
breaking  laws  of  (Jod  or  society,  every 
moral  and  decent  citizen  has  a  right  to 
object  to  your  course  of  conduct,  because 


it  interferes  with  the  universal  well- 
being  of  humanity.  But  if  you  are 
simply  pursuing  a  line  of  work,  or  fol- 
lowing a  course  of  study,  or  setting 
forth  on  a  career  which  seems  to  you  to 
be  the  one  desirable  thing  in  life  to  do, 
or  the  one  expedient  thing  for  you  at 
this  juncture,  do  not  allow  your  convic- 
tions to  be  influenced  or  shaped  by  the 
advice  of  others. 

ltemember  that  every  engine  must 
follow  its  own  track  and  keep  to  its  own 
rail  if  it  would  reach  its  destination 
safely.  No  matter  if  another  track  is 
close  beside  it  and  all  the  other  engines 
in  the  yard  urge  it  to  jump  its  own  rail 
and  go  across,  it  must  follow  its  own 
headlight.  Cultivate  the  highest  quali- 
ties in  your  own  nature  and  then  set 
your  mark  and  go  ahead. 

Let  your  friends  talk,  and  thank  them 
for  their  interest  in  your  welfare,  but 
keep  to  your  own  convictions  and  follow 
yi  mr  OWn  headlight. 

Do  everything  which  you  know  must 
be  done  as  quickly  as  possible — not 
hastily,  but  with  dispatch.  When  the 
ocean  tide  is  coming  in,  its  waves  sweep 
forward  with  resistless  force,  one  after 
the  other,  and  break  higher  and  higher 
upon  the  beach  until  its  work  is  done 
and  it  turns  its  waters  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

That  is  the  way  to  get  things  accom- 
plished. Put  one  task  out  of  the  way 
and  make  room  for  another. 

Do  not  spend  hours,  weeks,  and 
months  in  trying  to  plan  out  the  way  to 
do  things.  Do  them.  Make  a  small  be- 
ginning and  keep  going.  Put  nothing 
off.  Rather  put  your  tasks  behind  you, 
accomplished. 

More  failures  are  the  result  of  caution 
than  of  rashness. 

The  over-cautious  man  will  always 
find  something  to  make  him  hesitate. 
The  rash  man  will  certainly  make  an 
occasional  ten-strike  in  Fate's  bowling 
alley,  while  the  over-cautious  man  will 
decide  not  to  risk  his  reputation  in  an 
attempt  which  may  end  in  failure. 

If  you  have  tried  a  certain  course  of 
life,  believing  it  to  be  the  right  one,  and 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
have  made  an  error,  change  your 
methods  boldly  and  fearlessly,  and  do 
not  wait  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  all 
your  acquaintances  to  find  out  what  they 
think  of  it.  It  does  not  matter  what 
they  think,  so  long  as  you  are  convinced 
what  is  the  right  course  to  pursue. 

You  know,  if  you  lean  on  your  own 
highest  and  noblest  self,  which  is  the 
divine  part  of  you,  what  is  the  best  for 
you  to  do. 

Only  by  leaning  on  yourself,  and  not 
on  others,  will  you  ever  amount  to  any- 
thing in  this  life. 


ONE  of  the  most  pleasing  things  in 
young  people  is  the  habit  of  correct 
speaking.  Let  us  advise  all  our  young 
readers  to  acquire  it  in  early  life.  The 
longer  you  live  the  more  difficult  the 
acquirement  of  correct  language  is;  and 
if  the  golden  age  of  youth,  the  proper 
season  for  the  acquisition  of  language,  is 
passed  in  abuse,  the  unfortunate  victim, 
if  neglected,  is  very  properly  doomed  to 
talk  slang  all  his  life.  Money  is  not 
necessary  to  procure  this  education. 
Everyone  has  it  in  his  power.  He  has 
merely  to  use  the  language  which  he 
reads,  instead  of  the  slang  which  he 
hears,  to  form  his  tastes  from  the  best 
poets  and  authors  of  the  country,  to 
treasure  up  choice  phrases  in  his  mem- 
ory, anil  habituate  himself  to  their  use, 
avoiding  at  the  same  time  that  pedantic 
precision  and  bombast  which  show  the 
weakness  of  vain  ambition  rather  than 
the  polish  of  an  educated  mind. 


A  woman  died  in  a  little  Indiana 
town  the  other  day  who  had  not  spoken 
to  a  man  for  70  years.  A  man  jilted 
her  when  she  was  16  and  she  chose  this 
way  of  getting  even.  We  are  sorry  for 
her.  Seventy  years  is  a  long  time  for  a 
woman  to  keep  silence.  It  is  a  long  time 
to  do  anything.  It  would  be  a  long 
time  to  part  one's  hair  in  the  middle,  or 
to  live  honestly.  It  must  have  been  a 
great  grouch  that  held  on  to  any  idea 
for  70  years. 


Wheat  lodges  because  the  stems  are  weak. 

Potash 

I  puts  vigor  and  strength  into  wheat  straw,  and  firmness  into  the 
grain — saves  the  erf  p,  and  doubles  it. 

Wc  have  pamphlets  and  circulars  and  reports  that  show  how  to 
use  Potash,  and  what  it  does  for  soils  and  crops.  Send  a  postal 
card  and  we  shall  promptly  supply  you  with  this  money-making 
literature,  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Building.  Chicago  Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  da. 

Add  reus  office  nearest  yon. 
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MEYER,  WILSON  6  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PFAR-RI IRHT  We  can  CURE IT 

Laflll      lafkfllJl       I       Our    Work    has  Extended 


Over  a  Period  of  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


Little  About  Everything. 


No  bird  of  prey  has  the  gift  of  song. 

A  cow's  hide  of  average  size  produces 
about  35  pounds  of  leather. 

The  smallest  quadruped  in  the  world 
is  the  pigmy  mouse  of  Siberia. 

Four  thousand  and  sixty-one  muscles 
have  been  observed  in  the  body  of  a 
moth. 

England  possesses  28  cows  for  every 
hundred  of  the  population.  Australia 
has  280. 

In  50  years  the  average  height  of 
British  men  has  risen  an  inch,  to  5  feet 
8.5  inches. 

About  200  oysters  would  be  required 
daily  to  supply  sufficient  nourishment 
for  one  person. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  has  a  hand- 
kerchief which  it  took  seven  years  to 
make.    It  cost  her  $5,000. 

Rats  rarely  can  resist  sunflower  seeds. 
A  trap  baited  with  these  seeds  is  most 
effective  in  catching  them. 

Wood  in  building  is  used  much  more 
sparingly  in  France  than  in  America; 
hence  danger  from  fire  is  less. 

London  already  has  3,000  automobile 
omnibuses  plying  in  the  streets,  and  that 
number  will  soon  be  doubled. 

Those  physicians  in  London  who  are 
willing  to  be  called  at  night  have  red 
lanterns  attached  to  their  houses. 

In  Saxony  no  man  is  permitted  to 
shoe  horses  unless  he  has  passed  a  public 
examination  and  is  properly  qualified. 

Australia's  flour  exports  to  England 
have  more  than  doubled  since  1900, 
when  they  were  valued  at  12,095,000. 

In  Persia  there  are  no  distilleries, 
breweries  or  public  houses,  and  native 
wine  is  the  only  intoxicating  beverage 
used. 

Paris  has  an  artist  who  decorates 
"art"  stockings,  and  his  charges  are 
from  $120  a  pair  to  almost  any  amount, 
according  to  design. 

The  Tyrolese  government  still  pays 
for  the  extermination  of  poisonous 
snakes.  It  is  the  one  European  govern- 
ment which  now  does  so. 


Don't  Betray  Confidences. 

How  few  people  there  are  who  know 
how  to  keep  a  confidence  made  to  them 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  !  They 
frequently  forget  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  idea,  which  is  this: 
Have  no  desire  to  tell  it  to  another  per- 
son. So  much  can  be  done  to  betray  a 
confidence  by  a  person  dropping  into 
hints  and  innuendoes  without  once  de- 
liberately breaking  his  compact  to  the 
letter,  but  only  in  the  spirit,  says  Home 
Notes.  What  a  valuable  point  to  have 
in  your  reputation — that  you  are  a  per- 
fectly safe  person  to  whom  to  intrust  a 
secret !  Rememl>er  when  you  are  in- 
clined to  pass  a  confidence  to  a  bosom 
friend,  however  much  she  may  want  to 
hear  it,  she  will  rememl)er  the  fact 
against  you  when  she  wants  to  confide 
in  you  that,  as  you  are  capable  of  break- 
ing your  bond  with  one  friend,  so  you 
can  do  it  with  another,  perhaps  herself, 
next  time. 


A  Slow  Train. 


I  happened,  recently,  to  be  traveling 
on  a  local  train  which  was  a  marvel  of 
slowness.  The  engine  wheezed  and 
puffed  and  pulled,  but  evidently  the 
load  was  too  much  for  it,  and  the  delays 
were  very  numerous.  The  passengers 
were  not  in  the  best  of  humor,  and  the 
conductor  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
harsh  criticism.  One  man  on  the  train, 
a  drummer,  was  especially  indignant, 
and  taunted  and  gibed  the  conductor 
unmercifully: 

"This  blankety,  blank,  blank  train  is 
just  about  the  limit.  Why,  it  couldn't 
l>eat  molasses  in  winter,"  et  cetera. 

Finally,  the  conductor's  patience  be- 
came exhausted.  "Say,  he  said  to  the 
drummer,  "  if  you  don't  like  this  train, 
why  don't  you  get  out  and  walk?" 

"  I  would,"  responded  the  drummer, 
"only  my  wife  don't  expect  me  until 
the  train  gets  in." 


An  English  journal  notes  the  curiously 
even  sex  distribution  of  measles  in  20 
years  at  Aberdeen.  There  were  20,287 
males  and  20,087  females. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


Eastern  Rates  Reduced 

Round-trip  tickets  at  from  $30  to  $40  less 
than  regular  prices  sold: 

September  30. 
October  1,  7. 

To  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Washington, 
Jamestown  Exposition,  and  other  Eastern  Cities. 

Long  time  limits  on  tickets  and  stop- 
overs allowed  going  and  coming. 

Call  or  write  any  of  our  agents — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  Rot.  Metal  In  Hulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  .Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

404  Equitable  Savings  Hank  Hdg.,  IjOs  Angeles.  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Olynipia,  Washington.  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


An  Opinion  From  Punkin  Hollow. 


Pickering  Doolittle  thinks  the  worst  is 

bound  to  come; 
Abner  Page  is  likewise  feelin'  like  a  man 

who's  hit  his  thumb; 
They've  decided  that  we're  goin'  to  the 

bottom  right  away, 
And  it's  Rooseyvelt  that's  doin'  all  the 

ugly  work,  they  say; 
Pickering  lost  twenty  dollars  on  some 

stock  that  he  had  bought — 
He  was  once  red-hot  for  Teddy;  but  he's 

changed,  I  tell  you  what ! 

Abner  Page  is  clean  discouraged — thinks 
that  Teddy  ought  to  stop; 

Says  we'd  better  let  these  Oil  Trust  and 
the  other  cases  drop. 

"Mebby  they've  been  takin'  rebates,"  Ab- 
ner argues;  "  but,  gee  whiz, 

Better  let  'em  break  the  statoots  than  to 
go  to  killin'  biz  !" 

Abner  once  was  sure  that  Teddy  was  the 
greatest  man  on  earth; 

Now  he  hates  him — he  bought  Steel  stock 
— some  four  hundred  dollars'  worth. 

Henry  Munger  used  to  want  to  have  a 

fight  with  everyone 
Who  denied  that  Teddy  wasn't  the  best 

man  beneath  the  sun; 
Now  you'd  think,  to  hear  him  talkin', 

that  the  nation  couldn't  last 
If  the  President  was  chosen  when  the 

term  he  has  was  past; 
Henry  he's  been  speculatin',  and  the  stock 

he  has,  they  say, 
Sells  for  ten  cents  less  at  present  than  the 

price  he  had  to  pay. 

So  it  goes  throughout  tbe  country;  wrong 

is  wrong  and  right  is  right; 
Men  who  used  to  yell  for  Teddy  now  are 

mad  enough  to  fight; 
When  you  touch  a  feller's  pocket,  you  go 

deeper  than  his  heart; 
Still,  I  don't  expect  the  nation  to  collapse 

or  split  apart; 
If  they're  short  of  change  in  Wall  Street, 

let  'em  fret  and  let  'em  yell; 
Most  of  us  are  that  way  always — let  'em 

have  their  turn  a  spell. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Almond  Cakes. — One-half  cup  but- 
ter, three-fourths  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
third  cup  milk,  two  eggs,  1£  cups  of 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
one  cup  Jordan  almonds,  blanched  and 
cut  in  pieces.  Mix  ingredients  in  order 
given,  and  bake  in  individual  cake  pans. 

Tarts. — Large  pans  are  required  for 
tarts  proper,  the  size  of  small,  shallow 
pie  tins;  then,  after  the  paste  is  baked 
and  cooled  and  filled  with  the  jam  or 
preserves,  a  few  stars  or  leaves  are 
placed  on  the  top,  or  strips  of  paste,  criss- 
crossed, on  the  top,  all  of  which  have 
been  previously  baked  in  a  tin  by  them- 
selves. 

Delicious  Pot  Roast.— Take  a  meaty 
piece  of  beef — cross-rib  or  shoulder  — 
weighing  three  pounds  or  more.  Melt 
a  little  fat  in  a  pan,  and  in  this  quickly 
brown  all  sides  of  the  meat.  Transfer 
to  a  kettle,  rinsing  into  it  the  brown 
from  the  frying  pan  with  a  little  hot 
water.  Add  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  a 
small  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a  bit 
of  bay  leaf  and  a  scant  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Cover  and  simmer  very  slowly, 
allowing  30  minutes  for  each  pound. 
Add  enough  browned  flour  to  slightly 
thicken  the  gravy,  and  strain  it  into  a 
bowl. 

English  Cookies. — Beat  whites  of 
eggs  stiff,  add  sugar,  chocolate  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  and  then  the  flavoring 
extract.    On  cup  butter,  two  cups  sugar, 

cups  sweet  milk,  3 \  cups  flour,  three 
eggs,  one  scant  teaspoonful  soda,  two 
scant  teaspoonfuls  cream  of  tartar,  two 
teaspoonfuls  Baker's  extract  of  vanilla. 
Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
eggs  and  milk.  Mash  the  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar  very  fine,  and  sift  into 
the  flour  and  sift  all  together.  Add  the 
flavoring  extract,  mix  soft,  using  more 
flour  if  necessary,  roll  thin  and  bake 
quickly. 


Although  only  23  years  old,  Miss 
Edith  Hemphill  is  postmistress  of  Alle- 
ghany, is  the  boss  over  172  men,  and 
supervises  the  distribution  of  mail  to  a 
population  of  275,000.  She  is  also  the 
auditor  and  cashier. 


Gems  of  Thought. 

No  impulse  is  too  splendid  for  the 
simplest  task;  no  task  is  too  simple  for 
the  most  splendid  impulse. — Phillips 
Brooks. 

We  view  the  world  with  our  own 
eyes,  each  of  us,  and  we  make  from 
within  us  the  world  which  we  see. — 
Thackeray. 

The  strength  of  your  life  is  measured 
by  the  strength  of  your  will.  But  the 
strength  of  your  will  is  just  the  strength 
of  the  wish  that  lies  behind  it. — Henry 
Van  Dyke. 

I  find  that  there  is  no  worthy  pursuit 
but  the  idea  of  doing  some  good  to  the 
world.  Some  do  it  with  their  society, 
some  with  their  wit,  some  with  their 
benevolence,  some  with  a  sort  of  power 
of  conferring  pleasure  and  good  humor 
on  all  they  meet.— John  Keats. 


Not  His  Ducks. 


A  story  is  told  of  the  famous  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  that,  one  day  when 
coming  back  from  shooting,  with  an 
empty  bag,  and  seeing  a  number  of 
ducks  in  a  pond,  while  near  by  a  man 
was  leaning  on  a  fence  watching  him, 
Sheridan  asked: 

"  What  will  you  take  for  a  shot  at  the 
ducks?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  thoughtfully, 
"  I'll  take  half  a  sovereign." 

"  Done,"  said  Sheridan,  and  he  fired 
into  the  middle  of  the  flock,  killing  a 
dozen  or  more. 

"I'm  afraid  you  made  a  bad  bargain," 
said  Sheridan,  laughing. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the 
man.    "They're  not  my  ducks." 


Chaff. 

Resident  (cheerfully):  Yes;  that  was 
a  tidy  fish  I  took  out  of  'ere  yesterday — 
weighed  fifty  pound. 

Visitor  (dryly):  Ah,  that's  what 
made  the  pond  shrink,  I  suppose. 

Another  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to 
make  stocks  panicky  is  the  prediction 
that  the  country  may  eventually  ex- 
haust its  water  supply. 

Those  telegraph  operators  won't  be 
out  long.  They  will  want  to  get  back 
to  the  wire  and  find  out  what  is  go- 
ing on. 

"Dear  Robert,  I  intend  to  share  all 
your  cares." 

"  But,  my  pet,  I  have  no  cares." 
"I  mean  after  we  are  married." 

Mrs.  A.:  Shouldn't  you  be  glad  if 
your  husband  were  to  give  up  betting? 

Mrs.  B. :  Good  Gracious,  no.  I 
should  know  he  had  no  more  money. 

She:  Do  you  think  you  could  be 
comfortable  on  £2,000  a  year? 

He:  Yes,  I  believe  I  could — if  the 
people  next  door  hadn't  more  than 
£1,500  a  year,  and  my  wife  knew  it. 

She:  There  goes  Mrs.  Chatterton. 
What  a  scandalmonger  she  is.  Always 
taking  someone's  character  away. 

He:  Yes;  I  hear  she  even  calls  my 
motor  a  nasty  fast  thing. 

Dashaway:  Did  you  have  a  hard 
time  winning  Miss  Summit? 

Cleverton:  I  should  say  I  did.  Why, 
when  our  engagement  was  announced 
in  the  papers,  I  had  it  put  in  the  sport- 
ing news. 

"  Do  you  think  we  should  let  women 
vote?" 

"Certainly.  Why  not?  We  let  them 
earn  money  all  other  ways." 


Denver  possesses  the  only  woman 
maker  of  fine  violins  in  the  world.  She 
is  Miss  Alvina  de  Ferenczy,  17  years  of 
age.  She  learned  her  trade  under  her 
father,  a  master  builder  of  the  instru- 
ments. She  is  Hungarian  by  birth,  but 
has  lived  in  Berlin  and  Holland.  The 
wood  she  uses  comes  from  Hungary  and 
her  output  is  two  fiddles  a  month  at 
high  prices,  none  selling  for  less  than 
$200. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  1'ure  Potash. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausalito,  (  tel. 
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The  Field. 


An  Engineer's  Judgment  of  Rice 
Growing. 

Dr.  Maraden  Manson,  a  prominent 
engineer  of  San  Francisco,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  hydro-agricul- 
ture, gives  the  Sacramento  Bee  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  rice-growing  : 

I  note  a  proposition  to  introduce  rice 
culture  into  California  and  advocating 
certain  varieties  and  methods  adopted 
in  Japan.  To  conduct  these  experi- 
ments under  Japanese  auspices  and  to 
make  this  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
their  methods  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
undersigned,  unwise. 

There  are  many  soils  in  California 
capable  of  producing  several  of  the  many 
varieties  of  rice.  This  cereal,  by  rea- 
son of  its  long  and  great  use,  is  of 
greater  variety,  and  probably  has  a 
greater  range  of  adaptability  than  any 
other  grain. 

The  celebrated  French  authority, 
Nadault  de  Button,  says  :  "  Rice  is  the 
staple  diet  of  more  than  one-third  of 
the  human  race.  It  possesses  an  advan- 
tage over  all  other  grains  in  that  it  does 
not  require  the  intervention  of  the  mil- 
ler or  the  baker,  but  goes  direct  from 
the  flail  of  the  husbandman  to  the  pot  of 

C(Wk." 

In  range  of  adaptability  to  soils  and 
climates  it  will  grow  from  the  torrid 
swamps  of  the  tropics  to  the  snows  at 
the  base  of  the  Himalaya  or  to  Manchu- 
ria. Within  this  range  there  are  some 
1,200  to  1,500  varieties. 

From  the  introduction  of  one  of  these 
into  South  Carolina  in  the  early  part  of 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  within  the 
last  few  years  most  of  the  rice  raised  in 
the  United  States  was  confined  to  that 
State  and  its  neighbor,  Georgia.  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas  now  lead.  From  an 
interesting  article  in  Volume  XXXII 
of  the  Journal  of  Association  of  Engi- 
neering Societies,  the  following  instances 
of  profit  are  quoted  : 

"  Let  us  look  into  the  financial  end  of 
one  of  these  farmers  using  the  well  sys- 
tem.   The  first  year  he  pays 

tor  100  acres  at  £40  81,000 

tor  building  levee  at  ($1.60  per  acre)   150 

For  well  and  pumping  plant  complete   1,500 

For  house,  barn,  etc   1,000 

For  breaking   200 

For  disking    150 

For  seeding  and  seed   250 

For  irrigating   300 

For  harvesting   240 

For  threshing  and  sacks   494 

Total  first  year's  expense  Is  $8,334 

"Taking  an  average  yield  of  15 
sacks  per  acre  and  the  average  price  of 
per  sack  of  rough  rice  of  162  pounds, 
we  have  as  the  gross  receipts  of  this 
first  year,  $4,500. 

"  A  man  to  start  a  10-acre  farm  should 
have  capital  at  his  command  sufficient 
to  carry  him  safely  through  the  first 
year.  Should  one  be  in  such  shape  and 
lie  otherwise  fitted,  the  results  of  the 
second  year  would  l>e  as  follows  : 

Plowing  8  100.00 

Disking   100.00 

Repairing  leveeB   26.00 

Planting   100.00 

Seed   160.00 

Harvesting   240.00 

Threshing   494.00 

Irrigating   300.00 

Interest  on  Investment  at  b  per  cent   332.50 

*1,8H.50 

1,600  sacks  at  S3    84,500.00 

Net  profits,  end  of  second  year  $2,(i58.50 

"  I  have  in  mind  a  man  named 
J.  W.  Leach,  in  whose  house  I  have 
been  and  whose  farm  I  have  inspected, 
and  who  the  first  year,  on  160  acres, 
with  two  wells,  raised  2,268  sacks  of 
'  Honduras,'  that  sold  for  *:1.20  per  sack 
of  162  pounds  each.  This  man  is  a 
native  of  Illinois,  and  the  above  was 
his  first  crop.  He  told  me  his  gross 
receipts,  straw  and  all,  were  this  year 
•10,000. 

"  If  the  work  of  irrigation  is  excepted 
the  process  of  raising  rice  is  practically 
the  same  as  wheat  or  oats  in  the  north. 

"  The  land  is  plowed  with  gang  plows 
in  the  fall  or  spring,  sometimes  both, 
then  disked  and  harrowed  thoroughly. 
Planting  is  sometimes  done  with  a 
broad  cast  machine  coupled  to  a  farm 


wagi  n  or,  more  often  and  better,  it  is 
drilled  in  rows  seven  or  eight  inches 
apart.  The  planting  season  extends 
from  April  1st  to  June  15th,  sometimes 
later. 

"  Dei*»ndence  is  placed  upon  the  rain- 
fall altogether  to  start  or  sprout  the 
seed  and  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plant  for  a  period  varying  between  one 
and  two  months.  Flooding  generally 
begins  when  the  plant  has  reached  a 
height  varying  between  six  and  ten 
inches,  and  from  this  time  until  the 
grain  is  in  the  milk  and  well  formed,  a 
space  of  about  70  days,  the  fields  are 
kept  flooded. 

"A  couple  of  weeks  before  the  har- 
vest, the  levees  are  cut  and  the  fields 
drained,  and  the  grain  rapidly  hardens 
and  matures,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
field  is  ready  to  cut,  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  permit  the  heavy  threshing 
machines  to  be  used.  These  are  sent 
into  the  fields  and  the  rice  is  cut  and 
bound  and  put  into  s;i<-ks,  where  it  is 
left  for  a  jieriod  to  thoroughly  mature. 

"The  manner  of  threshing  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  the  case  with 
wheat  excepting  that  rice  upon  being 
threshed  has  still  a  hull  on  it,  and  also 
that  instead  of  being  handled  in  bulk 
as  in  wheat  it  is  always  handled  in 
sacks.  Upon  threshing  the  rice  in  the 
fields,  'rice  buyers'  from  the  different 
rice  mill  companies  make  the  farmers 
cash  offers.  Last  season  prices  ranged 
from  $2.50  to  $:$.50  per  sack  of  162 
pounds,  depending  upon  the  quality  of 
the  rice.  Unlike  the  wheat  business, 
there  is  no  regular  grading  of  the  rice 
before  it  is  hulled.  Most  of  the  rice 
raised  in  this  section  is  'Honduras,' 
although  'Japan'  seed  has  been  planted 
with  great  success.  The  degree  of  white- 
ness and  weight  determines  the  values 
of  the  rice." 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  own  methods, 
with  rapid  plowing,  cultivation,  and 
harvesting,  are  far  more  profitable  than 
those  of  other  countries. 

The  writer  therefore  advocates  the 
introduction  of  rice  culture  in  Califor- 
nia on  totally  different  lines  from  those 
proposed  in  your  communication  from 
Grid  ley: 

First — The  varieties  should  be  se- 
lected by  someone  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  soil  rather  than  by 
someone  who  would  select  varieties 
suited  to  a  particular  foreign  locality. 

Second — The  methods  of  cultivation 
should  be  the  advanced  methods  of  the 
American  farmer  rather  than  those  de- 
veloped elsewhere. 

Third — South  Carolina  rice  and  the 
variety  known  as  Honduras  rice  are 
both  preferable  to  any  we  can  get  from 
Japan  or  Southern  India.  Hut  from 
Northern  India,  Manchuria,  Asia 
Minor,  Northern  Africa  or  Peru  may 
be  secured  varieties  still  better  suited  to 
our  conditions. 

If  the  attempt  of  introducing  rice  cul- 
ture in  California  is  to  be  undertaken 
in  earnest,  the  work  should  be  done 
under  far  broader  auspices  than  those 
indicated  as  being  considered  in  Butte 
county. 


11  What  makes  the  actress  so  irritable 
and  captious?  Is  she  worried  by  over- 
study?" 

"No,"  answered  the  cold  blooded 
manager.  "What  worries  her  is  an 
understudy." 

"Jones  has  given   up  Scotch,  and, 
drinks  rye  instead." 
"  What  for?" 

"  He  said  he  could  stand  snakes,  but 
not  plaid  ones." 


The  Doctor:  Well,  how  is  the  patient 
getting  along? 

The  Female  Nurse:  Oh,  very  nicely, 
doctor.    He  kissed  me  today. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Care 
The  safest.  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taken 

the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunch™  or  Hlemlshes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERS  FOES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  AND  1)1"  RH  A  MS, 
Hi  ed  especially  for  use  In  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hons.  Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Oil.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  18TK. 

FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogls.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  A-  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short 
horns;  milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  381.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FoR  HA LE-Whorthorned 
Uurhams.    Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  t'KANK,  Santa  Rosa,  1  al.    Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


HItoN/.ETurkeysand  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, Clements 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity 

WM.  N 1LES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  ( 'al.  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOG  a 
C.  A.  STOvV'E,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA.  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Wm. 
Niles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  187(». 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Walte,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLKY,  637   Brannan  St.,  Han 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  111 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Bend  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  H.  F. 


HOLSTEINS 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  Heifers  due  to 
freshen  the  tirst  time  in  January  and  February. 
Their  breeding  is  of  the  finest.  We  would  like  to 
furnish  some  enterprising  breeder  with  a  grand 
foundation  herd.   Prices  reasonable. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Riverside  Ranch.         Rough  and  Ready  Island. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Phone  Suburban  91. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
( ITHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  tor  RESULTS, 
You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
(  URS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


FOR  SALE 

Twenty-Six  Registered  and  High  Grade  Jersey 

Cows  and  a  Registered  Jersey  Ball. 
GEO.  H.  H0PPIN,     -    Yolo,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


About  Fixing  the  Roofs. 

You  will  find  in  the  advertising  pages 
of  this  issue  an  announcement  of  a  new 
free  book  about  fixing  up  the  old  roofs. 
You  can  have  one  of  these  books  free  by 
writing  to  The  Anderson  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  and  mentioning  this 
paper.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  for  saving 
money  on  roofing.  Write  for  it.  It  is 
worth  while. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  rrom  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  M  erlnos— Horniest 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Bams  will  produce  20  to 25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO..  CAL. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-G  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  FianclscO 
Established  18K0. 
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Because  You 

Need 
The  Money 

It's  your  business  and  if  von  don't 
attend  to  it,  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  That  isn't  I 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn't  I 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be- 
sides there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


Ton  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa- 
rator because  it  will  make  money  for 
I  you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because  I 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  you   like   our   book  i 
"Business  Dairying"'  and  our  catalog 
B.  131  both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Fruit  Preservation. 


The  Sulphur  Question  Still  Alive. 

Work  is  now  being  begun  in  San 
Jose,  says  the  Mercury,  to  arouse  an 
interest  among  the  local  men  in  the 
Fruit  Protective  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  body  was  formed  about  a 
month  ago  in  San  Francisco,  and  aims 
to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  State  in 
the  present  sulphur  trouble  and  in  any 
future  matters  which  may  arise  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  fruit  men  of 
State  are  jeopardized. 

The  county  is  well  represented  in  the 
Association.  Philo  Hersey,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Fruit  Exchange,  is  the  chief 
executive  and  sits  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, as  does  also  J.  T.  Higgins,  of  Mor- 
gan Hill.  The  objects  are  set  forth  in 
the  by-laws  of  the  body,  as  follows: 

"The  objects  of  this  organization 
shall  be  for  the  betterment  and  protec- 
tion of  said  industry  and  for  the  more 
systematic  and  economical  handling  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  National 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30,  190b, 
and  the  regulations  thereunder  as  the 
same  may  apply  to  or  affect  the  Pacific 
Coast  growers,  packers,  and  manufac- 
turers of  dried  fruits,  raisins,  canned 
goods  and  other  products  handled  by 
the  parties  hereto  or  in  which  they  may 
be  interested,  and  to  assist  and  repre- 
sent collectively  or  individually  each 
other,  or  growers,  packers,  or  manufac- 
turers of  such  products  in  obtaining  fair 
and  proper  regulations  and  rulings  under 
said  Act  or  amendment  thereto;  to  rep- 
resent or  defend  or  prosecute  such  pro- 
ceedings as  may  be  instituted  in  behalf 
of  or  against  the  parties  hereto,  or 
others,  where  it  shall  appear  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned." 

The  sulphur  law  is  still  making 
trouble,  and  the  fruit  people  are  "  up  in 
the  air  "  as  to  what  will  be  done  by  the 
National  Government.  The  statement 
that  only  flagrant  violations  will  be 
prosecuted  has  not  aided  materially,  as 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  35-1000  clause 
is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  get 
enough  sulphur  into  the  fruit  to  preserve 
it  and  keep  its  color.  Experiments 
show  that  unsulphured  fruit  is  difficult 
to  keep  and  keeps  no  color. 

The  local  packers  have  been  receiving 
fruit,  but  it  has  only  been  such  quanti- 
ties as  they  desire  for  shipment  to  for- 
eign countries.    The  home  market  has 


seemed  too  forbidding.  There  is  a  cry 
in  the  East  among  the  dealers  there  for 
some  kind  of  a  settlement,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  Government  will  take  a 
definite  action. 

ANOTHER  WORD  ROM  SECRETARY 
WILSON. 

A  letter  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson  to  Senator  Perkins,  relating  to 
the  sulphuring  of  California  fruits,  was 
made  public  on  September  6.  Secretary 
Wilson  said: 

"  The  main  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not 
know  enough  of  this  business,  so  I  gave 
your  farmers  to  understand  that  if  they 
would  do  the  best  they  could  according 
to  their  best  judgment  in  getting  their 
fruit  cured,  1  would  not  be  instrumental 
in  taking  them  into  the  federal  courts  if 
they  should  happen  to  overstep  the  lim- 
its. When  I  returned  here  (Washing- 
ton) I  found  that  the  bureau  of  chemistry 
had  sent  several  of  its  ablest  chemists  to 
California  to  push  this  work  and  get  us 
all  of  the  facts  regarding  it,  so  that  we 
could  act  intelligently.  We  want  to 
know  whether  the  amount  of  sulphur 
permitted  by  our  rules  is  sufficient  to 
properly  cure  the  fruit,  and  if  not  how 
much  would  be  sufficient,  and  whether 
the  amount  considered  necessary  would 
be  injurious  to  the  public  health.  1  am 
informed  by  our  agent  in  California  that 
he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  arrive  at  an 
intelligent  conclusion.  No  harm  shall 
come  to  your  people  if  1  can  prevent  it, 
and  I  think  I  can  prevent  a  good  deal. 
However,  there  is  the  pure-food  law,  as 
you  are  aware,  and  we  must  have  some 
regard  for  its  requirements.  Not  your 
people  alone,  but  the  New  Orleans  sugar 
and  molasses  makers  will  certainly  get 
us  the  facts.  Everything  will  be  con- 
sidered as  soon  as  we  can  get  the  facts 
from  our  scientists  now  at  work  in  your 
State." 

OTHER    WASHINGTON    PLANS  FOR 
SULPHUR  STUDIES. 

Washington,  September  2. — Accord- 
ing to  a  change  of  plan  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a  large  part  of  the 
work  of  analysis  and  study  which  was 
to  have  been  done  at  the  San  Francisco 
laboratory  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  sulphured  fruits  may  be  done  in 
Washington.  Dr.  Bigelow,  the  assistant 
chemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  has 
telegraphed  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  asking 
for  authority  to  send  samples  here  and 
to  hire  a  freight  car  to  transport  the 
samples  collected  in  the  course  of  the 
investigations  so  far  made.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  be  authorized,  and 
the  samples  will  be  stored  here  and  the 
analyses  made  from  time  to  time. 

These  experiments  are  intended  to 
test  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  time  in 
eliminating  sulphur  from  the  fruit.  The 
more  immediate  experiments,  intended 
to  test  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the 
fruit  at  different  stages  of  the  preserving 
processes,  as  well  as  when  served  on  the 
table,  will  be  carried  out  at  the  labora- 
tory in  San  Francisco.  It  is  expected 
that  about  two  weeks  from  now  it  will 
be  possible  to  announce  some  of  the  re- 
sults. Meantime  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry probably  wlil  issue  its  bulletin 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  sulphur  on  the 
health  of  consumers. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


Gathering  Almonds  in  Glenn 
County. 


The  editor  of  the  Orland  Register 
makes  an  interesting  paragraph  from  a 
visit  to  the  Bane  almond  orchard  dur- 
ing the  nut  gathering  : 

In  the  orchard  we  noticed  a  force  of 
some  eight  or  nine  men  gathering  the 
almonds.  A  sled  about  24  feet  in  length 
and  4  feet  wide  is  used  for  this  work. 
Nailed  to  one  side  of  the  sled  is  a  large 
canvas  in  two  sections,  the  division  be- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  sled.  A  team 
pulls  the  sled  down  the  rows  of  trees, 
and  when  the  centre  of  the  sled  is  oppo- 


Starved  to  Death' 

FOLLOWING  A 

MONITOR  DRILL1 


As  a  seed-saver  the  Monitor  Drill  is 
iJJ       worthy  the  consideration  of  every  farm- 
er. Those  who  know  it  best  callit"The 
Bird  Starver,"  because  it  is  the  only  drill  made  that  covers  every  kernel  it  sows. 
That's  the  secret  of  its  success— it  plants  the  seed  so  that  it  will  grow-seed  the  birds  eat 
won't  grow.  The  Monitor  is  certainly  bad  for^the  birds. 

Monitor  Drills  are  approximately  one-third  lighter  draught  than  any  other  drills  of 
equal  size.  They  are  the  only  drills  that  can  not  be  clogged  either  by  mud,  gumbo  or 
adobe  soil,  or  in  weedy  or  cornstalk  ground;  the  only  drills  that  will  put  all  the  seed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  clean,  wide  furrow  at  an  even  depth,  in  two  rows,  and  cover  the  same  with 
a  uniform  amount  of  earth. 

A  Monitor  Drill  requires  one-third  less  seed  to  be  used  than  any  other  drill  or  seeder, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  increases  the  yield  of  grain  from  three  to  seven  bushels  to  the 
acre.   It  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  on  SO  acres  of 
wheat. 

The  Monitor  Drill  Catalog  describes  and  illustrates 
all  its  good  features  and  shows  a  line  of  grain  drills  and 
seeders  that  has  made  the  name  "Monitor"  famous 
among  grain-growing  farmers. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  55  today— it's  free. 

MONITOR  DRILL  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will   interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you  a  Beautiful    Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy    and    name   of  separator 
you   are  now    using,  if   any   :    :    :  ; 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices;  DRUMM  and 
SACRAMENTO  STS. 

San  Francisco  jSjLJS      I  'Ml  W/7' 

107  First  St.      123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017Po«  St..  Seattle 


site  a  tree,  a  stop  is  made  and  two 
large  sections  of  canvas  spread  beneath 
the  tree  covering  a  space  of  24  feet 
square.  Two  men  with  bamboo  poles 
then  beat  the  limbs  and  knock  off  the 
nuts  till  no  more  can  be  seen  on  the 
tree.  Then  the  canvas  upon  which  the 
nuts  have  fallen  is  gathered  up  at  the 
edges,  working  the  nuts  to  the  centre 
and  finally  on  to  the  sled.  Only  a  few 
minutes  are  required  to  clear  each  tree 
of  its  nuts.  When  the  sled  has  become 
loaded  the  almonds  are  shoveled  into 
sacks  and  left  for  a  wagon  to  pick  up 
and  take  to  the  hulling  and  processing 
plant.  Four  of  these  sleds  are  kept 
busy  at  the  Bane  orchard  and  yet  they 
can  hardly  keep  the  huller  busy. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  most  inter- 
esting part — the  work  of  hulling  and 
processing.  The  plant  at  the  Bane  or- 
chard is  said  to  be  the  most  complete 
one  in  the  State,  although  there  are 
many  larger  orchards.  The  greater 
part  of  this  plant  was  contrived  by  Mr. 
Sievers  and  shows  a  high  degree  of  me- 
chanical ingenuity. 

When  the  almonds  are  brought  to 
the  plant,  they  are  dumped  into  a  large 
hopper  and  an  elevator  carries  them  up 
to  the  huller.  After  passing  through 
the  machinery  that  rubs  the  hulls  off, 
the  almonds  and  all  the  refuse,  such  as 
hulls,  leaves,  etc.,  drop  into  a  shoe  and 
are  separated  on  about  the  same  princi- 
ple that  grain  is  separated  from  the 
chaff  and  straw.  From  this  shoe  one 
draper  passes  out  through  the  end  of 
the  building  and  carries  the  refuse  mat- 
ter. However,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  nuts  going  with  it,  and 
a  boy  or  girl  is  kept  busy  on  the  outside 
picking  out  such  nuts  as  comes  along 
and  dropping  them  on  to  a  smaller 
draper,  which  carries  them  back  to  the 
machine.  Another  draper  carries  the 
hulled  nuts  from  the  separator  on  to 
still  another  large  draper  which  is 
about  two  feet  wide  and  about  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  which  moves  very  slow. 
At  this  draper  sits  three  women 
who  pick  out  the  pieces  of  hulls  which 
have  come  through  with  the  nuts  and  by 
the  time  the  almonds  ?.ie  dropped  onto 
the  tray  at  the  end  of  the  draper  they  are 
thoroughly  clean.  The  hulls  thus  picked 


out  are  dropped  into  a  trough  at  the 
edge  of  the  draper,  and  a  small  carrier 
at  the  bottom  takes  them  out  through 
the  end  of  the  building,  where  all  the 
refuse  is  carried  into  an  elevator  which 
dumps  it  into  a  wagon. 

At  the  end  of  the  large  draper  which 
carries  the  nuts  are  trays  about  thirty 
inches  wide  by  eight  feet  long,  and 
when  a  tray  is  full  it  is  placed  on  a  car. 
The  trays  of  almonds  are  stacked  up  on 
the  car  some  eight  feet  high  and  then 
the  car  is  pushed  out  of  the  yard  and 
the  trays  placed  on  a  scaffold  ami  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  until  they  are  thor- 
oughly dried.  Beside  the  track  is  a 
tank  and  the  almonds  must  have  a  bath 
before  going  into  the  sulphur  smoke. 
An  empty  tray  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
tray  of  almonds  and  the  whole  sub- 
merged in  the  water.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  almonds  be  wet  so  that  the  sul- 
phur smoke  will  take  effect.  The  trays 
are  again  stacked  upon  the  car  as  they 
are  dipped  in  the  water,  and  when  the 
car  is  loaded  it  is  pushed  into  the  sul- 
phur house,  the  door  of  which  is  then 
closed  and  the  almonds  are  then  sub- 
jected to  a  strong  sulphur  smoke  for 
from  20  to  45  minutes  to  give  them  a 
golden  color.  During  the  smoking  the 
trays  remain  on  the  car  and  when  fin- 
ished the  smoke  house  is  opened  and 
the  car  pushed  on  through  and  the 
almonds  are  then  unloaded  into  a 
granary  and  emptied  from  the  trays 
into  sacks  ready  for  the  market.  A  tray 
holds  from  35  to  40  pounds  of  almonds 
and  the  sacks  into  which  they  are 
emptied  hold  from  80  to  85  pounds. 

A  gasoline  engine  furnishes  the  power 
to  run  the  machinery,  and  the  many 
ingenious  devices  that  Mr.  Sievers  has 
added  to  the  plant  has  reduced  and 
lightened  the  labor  of  processing  to  a 
large  extent.  About  ten  persons  are 
employed  at  the  plant  and  a  large  num- 
ber gathering  the  almonds.  At  the 
plant  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  of 
a  character  that  women  and  girls  can  do. 

A  ton  of  almonds  is  about  an  average 
day's  work  at  hulling.  These  almonds 
are  worth  about  17  cents  per  pound,  so 
it  will  be  seen  that  about  1340  worth  of 
nuts  are  prepared  each  day  for  the  mar- 
ket. 
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Hawaiian  Volcanoes. 

In  ;i  recent  issue  of  The  Evening  Post,  New  York,  we 
find  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  Hawaiian 
volcanoes: 

To  make  the  ascent  of  Haleakala  one  must  by  train 
along  the  coast  from  Kahului  to  Paia  and  there  take  car- 
riage to  the  Haleakala  ranch,  which  lies  in  the  foothills 
at  the  base  cf  the  great  mountain.  From  here  it  is  a 
10-mile  ride  over  a  winding  rough  trail  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain  to  the  summit.  All  the  lower  stretches  of 
the  mountain  are  covered  with  green,  and  thousands  of 
cattle  find  pasturage  on  the  hillsides.  The  land  is  broken 
with  deep  gulches,  marking  old  lava  flows,  and  the 
horses  pick  their  way  gingerly  over  the  slippery  footing. 
As  one  rises,  the  outlook  is  suiierh.  On  the  level  isthmus 
connecting  the  two  halves  of  the  island,  ^he  cane  fields 
are  seen  marked  off  like  a  checker-board.  Beyond  the 
white  line  of  surf  and  the  curved  beaches,  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  stretch  away  to  the  horizon.  We  reached  the 
ranch  house  at  Olinda  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
after  riding  for  an  hour  through  a  blinding  rainstorm. 
Two  hours  later,  within  three  miles  of  the  summit,  we  saw 
a  sunset  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  clouds.  The 
-ides  of  the  mountain  were  bare  and  covered  with  broken 
stones,  old  lava  runs,  and  bits  of  broken  dried  wood 
where  once  scrubby  undersized  tree-  had  grown. 

It  was  8  o'clock  and  pitch  dark  before  we  reached  the 
edge  of  the  crater.  We  only  knew  it  was  the  summit 
because  the  horses  refused  to  go  any  farther.  They  had 
walked  to  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  the  crater  walls, 
which  drop  sheer  down  2,50(1  ft.  The  last  hour  of  the 
journey  we  could  not  see  Ave  feet  beyond  the  horses' 
heads,  and  depended  wholly  upon  the  sagacious  sure- 
footed animals  to  find  their  own  way;  they  kept  the  trail 
unerringly. 

That  night  it  was  so  cold  on  the  summit  that,  although 
we  had  h  uts  and  blankets,  we  found  it  impossible  to 
sleep  comfortably,  and  spent  the  entire  night  seated 
around  a  fire,  swathed  in  blankets  and  sweaters.  The 
night  was  as  -till  as  it  was  cold  and  clear.  The  sunrise 
the  next  morning  was  a  gorgeous  effect.  The  crater  of 
Haleakala  has  a  circumference  of  20  miles  and  an  area  of 
19  square  miles.  A  score  of  cones  from  300  to  1,000  ft. 
in  height  dot  the  floor,  while  from  out  the  one-time  caul- 
dron lead  two  gaps,  once  the  vents  of  lava  flows  which 
cover  the  eastern  and  southern  flanks  of  the  mountains. 
The  impression  is  one  of  rare  desolation  and  grandeur. 

The  active  crater  of  Kilauea,  on  the  side  of  Manna 
Loa,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  volcanoes  to  visit. 
One  may  do  it  in  white  canvas  shoes  with  perfect  ease. 
There  is  a  fairly  well  appointed  hotel  on  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  one  may  easily  walk  in  an  hour  the  three 
miles  from  the  top  of  the  crater's  edge  to  the  smoking 
pit,  Halemaumau. 

Active  volcanoes  exist  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  but 
even  tradition  gives  no  account  of  any  elsewhere  in  the 
group.  And  on  Hawaii,  volcanic  activity  has  been  con- 
fined, within  modern  times,  to  the  summit  and  slopes  of 
Mauna  Loa,  with  the  exception  of  an  eruption  of  Mount 
llaulalai  in  the  year  1801.  Eruption  in  the  crater  of 
Kilauea  at  4,000  ft.  elevation,  and  in  that  of  Mokua- 
weovveo,  at  the  summit  of  the  great  mountain,  1:1,075  ft. 
high,  together  with  flows  of  lava  from  points  about  the 
periphery  near  the  summit,  all  occurring  at  irregular 
intervals  of  years,  constitute  the  lively  features  of 
Hawaiian  volcanic  phenomena.  The  people  of  the  island 
have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  volcanoes.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  island  are  so  large  and  the  flow  of  lava  is  so 
sluggish  after  it  has  been  moved  some  distance,  that  peo- 
ple in  any  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  island  could 
hardly  l>e  taken  by  surprise  by  an  invasion  of  the  molten 
rock. 

Records  are  extant  of  more  than  a  score  of  eruptions 
upon  Mauna  Loa  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  lava 
flows  came  from  various  points  near  the  summit,  and 
some  of  them  lasted  many  months.  One  in  1887  and 
another  in  185)0  made  magnificent  displays,  which 
were  easily  and  safely  accessible  to  view  at  short  range, 
and  drew  large  numbers  of  spectators  from  all  over  the 
islands.  <  )n  such  occasions  steamboat  excursions  to  the 
nca rest  landing  are  always  hastily  organized,  so  that  the 
m  i  ne  may  be  witnessed  before  it  tiecomes  played  out. 

The  flow  of  1887  continued  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
down  the  slopes,  30  miles  to  the  sea.  In  places  the  fiery 
stream  spread  out  to  a  mile's  width,  and,  passing  over 
abrupt  declivities,  formed  cascades  of  flaming  debris. 
Fire  fountains  played  all  along  the  moving  mass.  This 
eruption,  within  the  seventeen  days  that  the  flow  lasted, 
was  signalized  by  nearly  400  earthquake  shocks,  none  of 
which  did  heavy  damage. 

The  flow  of  1899  started,  by  a  peculiar  coincidence,  on 
the  second  Fourth  of  July  after  the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
and  continued  for  three  weeks.  Those  fortunate  enough 
to  get  within  near  view  of  the  diversified  manifestations, 
which  involved  some  arduous  mountain  climbing,  were 
fully  rewarded.  The  eruption,  according  to  guesses 
made  by  observers,  appears  to  have  started  within  3,000 
ft.  from  the  summit,  but  eruptive  cones  of  great  size  de- 
veloped at  various  distances  farther  down  for  two  or 
three  miles.  Some  of  these  were  mighty  fountains, 
throwing  not  only  fused  material,  but  huge  boulders,  to 
a  height  of  50  ft.  At  the  highest  vent  the  eruption 
formed  a  crater,  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  mound 
150  ft.  high,  over  the  rim  of  which  four  streams  of  lava 


poured  to  merge  at  the  base.  A  curious  development  in 
a  lava  flow  is  that  as  it  takes  its  way  it  forms  a  tunnel  of 
congealing  crust  through  which  the  purely  fluid  matter 
runs  for  a  long  distance  concealed.  Here  and  there  along 
the  route  the  accumulated  gases  produce  minor  erup- 
tions, causing  fire  fountains.  In  the  last-mentioned  flow 
there  would  be  visible  at  once  from  a  single  point  of  view 
several  of  these  eruption  cones,  ranging  from  100  to  300 
ft.  in  height. 

Kilauea  forms  a  cavity  in  the  mountain-side  with  walls 
on  three  sides  from  300  to  400  ft.  high.  Its  area  is  about 
four  square  miles;  circumference,  7.85  miles;  extreme 
length,  2.93  miles ;  extreme  width,  1.95  miles.  The 
principal  focus  of  activity  is  near  the  middle  of  the  main 
crater — or  what  Captain  Dutton,  who  wrote  a  scientific 
rejKirt  on  Hawaiian  volcanoes  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  1884,  conveniently  called  the  caldera,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  eruptive  vents  within  its  confines. 
Halemaumau,  meaning  the  house  of  fire,  is  the  name  given 
to  the  principal  cone,  whose  interior  in  periods  of  high 
activity  constitutes  a  lake  of  molten  lava. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  more  violent  periods  of 
Kilauea,  lasting  sometimes  for  years,  intense  heat  is  re- 
tained in  all  of  the  lava  vents  as  well  as  throughout  miles 
of  fissures,  extending  in  various  directions  upon  the  floor 
of  the  caldera.  Any  inflammable  material  exposed  to 
these  openings  takes  only  a  few  moments  to  become 
scorched  or  ignited,  odd  formations  of  lava  are  found 
all  over  the  floor,  including  the  caves  and  bridges,  with- 
in or  under  which  the  spaces  arc  large  enough  to  shelter 
a  crowd.  One  particular  cavern  is  a  vault-shaped  place 
entered  through  a  hole  broken  in  its  roof. 


LIME  in  CemEbTT. — The  amount  of  lime  a  cement  will 
safely  carry  is  dependent  on  the  relative  amounts  of  silica 
and  alumina  present  and  also  on  the  care  with  which  a 
cement  is  made.  Practically  all  American  cements  fall 
between  tWO  limits,  and  the  ratio  of  the  bases  lime  and 
magnesia  to  the  acid-  silica,  iron,  and  alumina  should  not 
exceed  2.1  to  1  nor  be  less  than  1.9  to  1.  To  make  a  sound 
cement  having  the  first  ratio  the  raw  materials  must  be 
well  mixed  and  very  finely  ground.  Such  a  cement  will 
be  much  stronger,  however,  than  one  having  the  lower 
ratio.  A  hypothesis  has  l>een  advanced  that  the  lime  in 
Portland  cement  clinker  exists  in  three  forms:  In  com- 
bination with  silica,  alumina,  iron,  etc.,  to  form  a  magma 
of  orthosilicates,  2CaO.SiOL.,  ortho-alumiuates,  2t'aO. 
AIoOk,  etc.;  as  the  oxide  itself  in  solid  solution  in  this 
magma  of  silicates,  aluminates,  etc.;  and  as  undissolved 
oxide,  that  is,  lime  merely  disseminated  through  the 
magma,  forming  with  the  latter  simply  a  mechanical 
mixture.  If  this  is  assumed,  then  it  readily  follows  that 
it  is  the  lime  in  the  second  condition  which  causes  the 
hardening  of  cement  mortars  and  the  lime  in  the  third 
form  which  promotes  unsoundness.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  in  some  cases  with  this  third  form  of  lime,  the  lime 
was  at  one  time  also  in  solution  in  the  magma  and  crys- 
tallized out  on  cooling.  Lime  found  under  such  condi- 
tions would  probably  lie  very  slowly  attacked  by  water 
and  hence  might  easily  not  slake  until  after  the  mortar 
had  hardened,  thus  causing  expansion  of  the  latter  with 
consequent  disintegration,  distortion,  and  cracking. 


STEEL  PASSENGER  Caks.—  The  development  of  all- 
steel  passenger  cars  has  been  much  slower  than  steel 
freight  cars.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
steel  freight  cars  were  required  to  carry  a  greater  load 
and  not  increase  the  dead  weight,  a  little  experience  hav- 
ing taught  that  40  tons  or  over  was  too  great  a  continual 
loading  for  a  wooden  car.  In  passenger  car  construction 
the  question  is  different.  It  is  true  that  present  passen- 
ger coaches  are  somewhat  longer  and  much  heavier,  and 
will  resist  impacts  that  would  have  wrecked  cars  built 
10  years  ago.  But  they  are  operated  at  higher  speeds,  so 
the  average  passenger  coach  today  is  relatively  no 
stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  cars.  For  high-speed 
service  it  is  practically  essential  to  use  a  steel  car,  if  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  is  considered.  The  force  of  im- 
pact in  a  collision  will  splinter  the  sills,  posts,  and  side 
plates,  and  a  passenger  caught  in  the  wreckage  of  a 
wooden  car  has  not  much  chance,  particularly  with  the 
addition  of  a  fire.  Aside  from  the  question  of  accidents, 
steel  passenger  cars  should  be  a  good  investment,  as  the 
running  repairs  are  less,  the  car  being  out  of  service  a 
shorter  time  when  going  through  the  renovating  process, 
and  the  steel  surface  is  easier  to  finish  than  the  wood  and 
does  not  require  so  much  care,  and,  with  steel  freight 
car  experience  a-  a  guide,  the  life  will  be  much  longer. 


Thk  advance  of  prices  abroad  of  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States,  recently  noted  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  seems  to 
have  occurred  largely  in  manufacturers'  materials,  and, 
in  a  more  limited  way,  in  manufactures,  while  foodstuffs 
show  little  advance  and  in  some  cases  a  decline.  The 
advances  in  prices  shown  in  these  principal  articles 
imported,  comparing  average  prices  in  the  10  months 
ending  with  April,  1907,  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
months  of  1897,  are  as  follows:  Pig  tin,  an  advance  of 
207^;  copper  in  pigs,  bars,  ingots,  etc.,  \'llfc\  unmanu- 
factured fibres,  117  •/, ;  iron  ore,  108^  ;  shellac,  107  $>; 
raw  cotton,  69 '/, ;  lumber,  64%;  hides  and  skins,  63%; 
india  rubber,  59%;  raw  silk,  57%;  wood  pulp,  56%  ; 
wool,  32%  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  31%;  and  pig  iron,  22  per 
cent. 


D0Y0UKN0W 

THE  WET  WEATHER 
COMFORT  AND 
PROTECTION 

afforded  by  a 

Slicker? 

Clean  -  Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 
^Waterproof 
*3qp 
Everywhere 

TOwtfl  CO    BOiTON  ult 


WE  JtO/ 

PAYTf/o 


ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS. 

You  may  start  an  account  in  (his  bank  wilh 
any  amount  you  wish  over  $1 .00.  Send  check, 
money  order,  express  order  or  by  registered 
letter  and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  your 
bankbook.  We  pay  4"i  interest  and  com- 
pound it  twice  a  year :  on  June  30  and  De- 
cember 3 1 . 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Over  $3,000,000.00 

Total  Assets 
Over  912,000,000.00 
Send  for  Booklet  '*£"  on  Banking  by  Mail 


CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

California  >•><)  Montgomery  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  California. 
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Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions ' 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  otl'ered  for  gale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case.  It  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  1'.  O.  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Kldeout,  Administrator  of  the 
Kstate  of  H .  J.  Glenn,  at  Chtco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  ECHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  UK  A  NCII  KM  AT 
OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  KKKSNO,  AND  SANTA  CRUZ 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 
80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  GOO 
average  dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Kle<'trlcal  and 
Civil  Knglueering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Koth  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual instruction.  Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
1451  Franklin  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Preparations  for  the  State  Grange. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Babb,  Lecturer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange,  has  issued  two  bul- 
letins recently  which  are  very  timely 
and  important: 

The  State  Grange  will  meet  at  San 
Jose,  Tuesday,  October  1.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  reports  of  subordinate  Granges 
will  shou  large  gains  in  membership. 
This  will  not  only  encourage  and  en- 
thuse, but  be  of  a  distinct  financial  ben- 
fit.  Trade  discounts  and  co-operative 
marketing  arrangements,  which  are 
such  a  helpful  feature  in  the  work  of  the 
large  Granges  in  some  Eastern  States, 
cannot  be  hoped  for  in  California  unless 
our  numbers  greatly  increase.  And  we 
cannot  command  the  respect  of  legisla- 
tors when  we  call  their  attention  to  our 
needs  unless  we  can  make  a  good 
numerical  showing. 

There  is  time  to  obtain  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  members  before  the  State 
Grange  meets.  It  can  be  done  if  every 
patron  will  do  earnest  work  with  friends 
and  neighbors.  Do  not  wait  for  an 
orator  or  an  organizer.  Home-gathered, 
hand-picked  fruit  is  the  best  and  keeps 
longer.  Do  not  appeal  too  strongly  to 
financial  greed,  lest  there'be  disappoint- 
ment and  reaction,  but  present  the  social 
and  educational  advantages,  and  the 
duty  of  farmers  to  stand  together  for 
their  mutual  benefit  and  protection. 

Many  Grangers  say  that  while  they 
are  loyal  and  enthusiastic  themselves, 
they  do  not  feel  able  to  present  the 
claims  of  the  Order  to  others  in  a  con- 
vincing way,  and  need  information  and 
help.  The  National  Grange  has  pro- 
vided for  this,  by  publishing  a  number 
of  pamphlets,  giving  the  history  of  the 
Grange,  its  objects,  and  what  it  has  ac- 
complished. I  have  obtained  as  many 
of  these  as  I  could,  and  as  long  as  they 
last  will  send  them  to  any  Grange  or 
Patron  applying  for  them.  Keep  them 
in  your  pockets  when  you  go  to  town  or 
to  see  a  neighbor,  and  hand  them  out 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

A  competent  degree  team  is  in  train- 
ing to  give  the  third  and  fourth  degrees 
at  the  State  Grange  meeting.  Encour- 
age new  members  to  take  the  first  two 
degrees  in  the  local  Grange,  and  come 
to  the  State  Grange  for  the  third  and 
fourth.  Several  hundred  initiated  at 
San  Jose  would  dignify  and  advertise 
the  Grange  in  the  State,  and  give  us 
credit  among  other  State  Granges.  San 
Jose  Grange  is  preparing  to  make  the 
Grange  birthday  of  every  new  member 
so  initiated  delightful  and  memorable. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
State  Grange  should  be  greater.  The 
fourth  degree  members  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  have  gathered  together  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  Granges  at  a 
greater  distance  have  generally  con- 
tented themselves  with  sending  their 
authorized  voting  representatives,  and  a 
few  have  not  even  done  that. 

This  is  a  mistake.  Members  of  a 
subordinate  Grange,  meeting  together 
from  time  to  time,  and  dealing  largely 
with  matters  of  purely  local  interest, 
are  apt  to  get  into  ruts,  and  forget  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  a  neighborhood 
club,  but  to  a  great  Order,  that  em- 
braces the  whole  land,  and  has  done,  and 
is  doing  more  for  the  soil  tiller,  and, 
through  him,  for  his  country,  than  any 
similar  organization. 

So  let  everyone  come  to  San  Jose  this 
fall  and  get  in  touch  with  the  Grange  in 
its  broader  State  and  National  aspect. 
If  you  are  getting  apathetic,  and  your 
meetings  seem  uninteresting,  come  and 
fill  up  with  renewed  enthusiasm  and 
new  ideas.  If  your  Grange  contains 
the  most  profound  thinkers  and  accom- 
plished speakers,  it  is  your  duty  to  share 
them  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  not  main- 
tain a  policy  of  splendid  isolation.  If 
you  simply  wish  to  have  a  good  time, 
come.  Most  farmers  manage  to  take 
some  kind  of  an  outing  during  the  year 
in  Spite  of  the  weather,  the  trusts,  and 
the  middleman.  And  no  more  enjoy- 
able outing  can  be  found  this  year  than 
at  San  Jose,  October  1. 


Don't  Spoil  Good  Barns  With  Poor  Roofs 

Give  them  roofs  that  will  endure  to  the  very  last — that  will  always  be  water 
proof,  wind-tight  and  fire-resistant — that  will  keep  their  contents  dry  as  tinder. 

MMEk  JBH  ^^JF  FLINTKOTE 

REX  ROOFING 

is  made  of  long-fibre  wool  felt.  It  contains  no  burlap,  no  paper,  no  wood-pulp,  no  tar — 
nothing  to  weaken  it  and  allow  it  to  sag  or  stretch  on  the  roof.  This  fibre  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water-proof  materials.  It  does  not  warp  or  blister  in  the  sun,  or  crack  or  break 
in  the  coldest  weather.  You  can  set  a  live  coal  on  it  without  its  catching  fire.  It  will  not 
stick  to  the  roof-boards.  It  will  make  a  building  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
It  leaves  rain-water  free  of  taste.  , 

Rex  Flintkote  makes  roofing  an  easy,  fast,  satisfactory  job.  Your  farmhands  can  lay  it. 
Everything  needed,  but  the  hammer,  is  in  the  roll.     It  costs  less,  in  the  long  run,  than  any  other. 

Every  roll  has  our  trade-mark,    " Look  for   the   Boy."    Don't  take 
anything  else.     If  your  dealer  hasn't  got  it,  let  us  know. 

SEND  TO  US  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

that  you  can  examine  and  test,  and  prove  our  claims.  They  will  convince  you  that  Rex 
Flintkote  Roofing  is  the  roofing  you  have  been  looking  for.  A  booklet  on  roofing  comes  with 
the  samples.    Send  fur  these  right  away  and  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  roofing  question. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  91    India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co..  Ran  Francisco,  Sacramento.  Oakland.  Stockton.  Loa  Angeles. 
San  Diego,  Portland.  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Spokane. 


The  subject  discussed  during  the  Lec- 
turer's Hour  this  year  will  be  the  fun- 
damental one  of  plowing.  It  will  be 
treated  in  its  different  phases  by  ex- 
perts. Come  prepared  to  ask  them 
questions,  controvert  their  erroneous 
opinions,  and  explain  your  own  more 
excellent  way. 

Some  Lecturers  have  not  yet  reported 
to  me.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from 
every  Grange  especially  in  regard  to 
three  things:  First. — How  is  Lecturer's 
Hour  observed?  Second. — How  many 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  reduced 
rates  for  periodicals  offered  to  Patrons? 
Third. — How  many  have  taken  the  cor- 
respondence course  offered  by  the  State 
University?  If  delinquent  Lecturers 
will  act  promptly,  there  is  still  time  to 
give  me  this  information  for  my  report 
to  the  State  Grange.  I  ask  this  not  only 
as  a  personal  favor,  but  that  the  burden 
of  the  sin  of  omission  may  be  lifted  from 
many  a  guilty  conscience. 

F.  H.  Babb, 
Lecturer  State  Grange. 
San  Jose,  September. 


BEST   PILL    ON  EARTH 

jraeople  who  are  sick  with  drspepsia,  headacho 
*-*and  biliousness, liaviug  yelfow  complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  w;iu  t  to  experiment,  but  wanta 
medicine  that  lias  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  gunn's 
improved  u  v k u  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  ami 
healthy.  25cts.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail 
Write  Dr.  Rosanko  Co.,  Philada.,  Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLY  ONE  FOR  -A.  DOSE 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assay  inc. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.   A.  VAN  UKK  NAII.LEN,  ITes't 

Assaying  of  Ores,  826;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  826  :  Blowpipe  Assay, 810.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Hend  for  circular. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  make,  Moflitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrCIV  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

150  PINE  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

.Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  It,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

Wheat  prices  have  advanced  in  practi- 
callv  all  markets  except  this,  quotations 
from  the  interior  of  this  State,  as  well  as 
from  the  north,  being  higher  than  last 
week.  Futures  are  higher  here,  and  an 
advance  in  cash  grain  is  expected.  While 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity  at  points 
further  up  the  Hay,  and  a  strong  demand 
is  reported  for  shipment,  the  amount  of 
trading  in  this  market  ia  still  rather 
small. 

California  No.  1  Milling  $1.60  @  

California  lower  grades   1.30  @1.50 

Northern  Club   1.57A@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem   1.62A@1.67J 

Northern  Red   1.55  @1.57J 

BARLEY. 

Receipts  of  barley  continue  rather  light, 
but  the  market  shows  some  activity,  and 
has  a  considerably  firmer  tone.  Futures 
have  advanced,  and  shipping  grades  are 
now  moving  slowly,  as  shippers  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  rate  that  is  now  asked. 
Brewing  is  high,  but  finds  a  good  demand. 
Feed  is  active  in  the  country,  but  rather 
dull  here. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.40  ©1.42$ 

Chevalier    1.86  ©1.50. 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.32A@1.37A 
Common  to  Fair   1.27A@1.30 

OATS 

Supplies  of  choice  oats  are  still  below 
the  demand,  and  the  market  rules  very 
firm  for  seed  grades.  Some  varieties  show 
an  advance  over  last  quotations.  There  is 
little  change  in  the  position  of  feed  oats. 
They  are  still  firmly  held,  but  move  well 
before  a  strong  demand. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.25  @2.75 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.50  ©1.56 

Common  to  Fair   1.42A©1.45 

Gray   1.45  ©1.47  A 

White   1.45  @1.55 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.75  ©1.86 

CORN. 

Corn  is  in  small  supply  here,  and  is 
(irmly  held,  but  the  demand  is  so  light 
that  there  is  very  little  activity  in  the 
local  market.  It  is  in  fairly  good  de- 
mand in  the  interior  of  the  State,  how- 
ever, and  good  quantities  are  moving  at 
firm  prices.  Quotations  in  this  market 
have  not  changed  since  last  week. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.65  ©1.67A 

Large  Yellow   1.50  @1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(spot)   1.50  @1.55 

To  arrive   1.47A@1.50 

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

RYE. 

Supplies  of  rye  are  very  light  on  this 
market,  and  with  a  continued  light  de- 
mand very  little  is  changing  hands.  The 
price  remains  as  last  quoted,  and  no 
change  is  in  prospect. 

California,  new  crop  $1.45  ©1.50 

BEANS. 

Eastern  bean  crops  have  suffered  a  se- 
vere set-back,  and  stocks  there  are  run- 
ning very  low.  The  result  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  California  goods,  with  an  espe- 
cially large  call  for  large  whites.  Prices 
have  advanced  considerably  in  the  East, 
and  the  local  market  is  somewhat  firmer 
in  sympathy,  with  a  good  deal  of  trading 
going  on  all  the  time.  Horse  beans  have 
advanced  sharply,  and  limas,  though 
there  is  a  large  crop  coming  in  in  the 
south,  are  about  15  cents  higher.  Red 
beans  are  also  considerably  higher. 

Bayos,perctl  $3.25  @3.30 

Blackeyes   4.00  @4.25 

Butter    4.50  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.25  @3.50 

Garvanzos   4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beans   2.25  @2.35 

Small  White   2.90  @3.10 

Large  White   2.65  ©2.80 

Limas   5.15  ©5.30 

Pea    3.00  ©3.25 

Pink   2.65  ©2.85 

Red   3.15  ©3.35 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  @3.50 

SLEDS. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  activity  in 
alfalfa  seed  is  steadily  increasing,  and  it  is 
now  moving  rapidly.    While  it  is  firmly 


held,  however,  no  advance  is  quoted  since 
last  week.  Other  varieties  show  nochange 
in  price,  but  are  firm,  and  are  moving  bet- 
ter than  last  week.  Slight  advances  are 
expected  in  several  lines. 

Alfalfa  $  15A©  16c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton   18.00@20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  ©  3Jc 

Canary   4A@  — c 

Flaxseed   —  ©  3.00 

Hemp   5  @  5Jc 

Millet   3A@  4Jc 

Timothy   6  @  6Jc 

Yellow  Mustard   6  @  — c 

FLOUR. 

Northern  flour  for  export  has  advanced 
about  25  cents  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  market  there  is  active.  Trading  in 
the  local  market  has  taken  on  a  great  deal 
of  activity,  and  the  firmness  is  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever,  though  the  expected 
advance  has  not  yet  come.  A  rise  is,  how- 
ever, expected  at  any  time. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  @5.70 

Bakers'  extras    5.20  @5.45 

Superfine   4.10  @4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   4.90  @5.20 

HAY. 

The  total  arrivals  of  hay  for  the  week 
amount  to  4,910  tons  in  comparison  with 
4,760  for  the  week  preceding.  Great  ef- 
forts are  still  being  made  by  all  holders  of 
hay  to  get  it  to  market  before  the  rains  and 
the  showers  of  last  week  have  added  to 
this  disposition.  Many  districts,  how- 
ever, still  hold  a  large  proportion  of  their 
crops  and  have  small  prospects  of  getting 
the  bulk  of  them  moved  for  the  next  thirty 
days.  The  market  here  is  rather  inactive, 
buyers  showing  a  lack  of  interest  and 
holders  continuing  to  hold  at  the  old 
prices.  On  the  whole,  the  tendency  is 
toward  a  lower  range,  though  occasion- 
ally a  fancy  car  of  wheat  or  tame  oat  hay 
sells  abovequotations.  Future  conditions 
are  hard  to  predict  ,  though  it  is  pointed  out 
that  town  trade  is  certainly  smaller  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Probably  the  demand 
will  depend  very  largely  on  the  amount 
of  building  undertaken  this  fall  and  win- 
ter and  this  in  turn  will  depend  upon  the 
financial  situation. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton   $i8.0O@20.O0 

Other  Grades  Wheat   11.00@17.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11.00@16.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat   14.00@15.50 

Other  Tame  Oat   11.00@13.00 

Wild  Oats   10.00@12.50 

Alfalfa   8.00@13.50 

Stock   7.50©9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   45@  85c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  and  other  lines  of  millstuffs  were 
firm  last  week,  with  holders  of  northern 
stock  asking  advanced  prices,  but  the  ar- 
rival of  fair  supplies  made  an  easier  mar- 
ket. There  has  been  no  drop  from  last 
quotations,  and,  with  a  good  demand  for 
all  that  has  come  in,  firm  prices  are  in 
prospect.  Rolled  barley  shows  no  ad- 
vance, but  is  held  with  increasing  firm- 
ness. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50@  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Bran,  ton    19.50@22.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c©  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   32.00©  

Cracked  Corn   33.00©  

Mealfalfa   20.50©  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Middlings   28.00@30.00 

Mixed  Feeds   21.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton  Nominal 

Rolled  Barley   28. 50(«  29.50 

Shorts   21.00@23.00 

POULTRY. 

High  prices  offered  in  the  poultry  mar- 
ket last  week  brought  in  heavy  shipments 
from  domestic  points,  with  the  result 
that  the  market  for  small  California  hens 
has  slumped  badly.  With  large  stocks 
offering,  it  is  hard  to  effect  clearances. 
Hens  from  Western  States,  however,  are 
still  in  good  demand,  and  supplies  are 
small.  There  is  also  a  continued  activity 
in  fryers  and  broilers.  Geese  have  been  a 
strong  feature  of  the  market  all  week. 

Broilers  $3.50  @4.50 

Small  Broilers   3.00  @3.50 

>>ucks   4.00  ©6.00 

Fryers,  large   5.00  ©6.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   2.00  ©2.26 

Oeese    1.75  ©2.00 

Hens,  extra   7.OO  ©9.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.50  ©6.00 


Small  Hens   4.50  ©5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.50  ©5.00 

Young  Roosters   7.00  ©9.00 

Pigeons   1.50  ©  

Squabs   1.75  ©2.00 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  @20  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  @19  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   22  ©25  c 

BUTTER. 

The  firmness  in  butter  is  growing  grad- 
ually greater,  with  an  advance  of  lc.  on 
the  better  grades  of  fresh  California,  and 
Ac.  on  nearly  everything  else.  Supplies 
of  extras  are  limited,  and  what  there  is 
moves  actively,  though  the  heaviest  trad- 
ing is  on  medium  grades.  There  is  also  a 
good  demand  for  Eastern  extras  and  stor- 
age butter.  The  oversupply  from  the  San 
Joaquin  was  turned  back  to  the  southern 
market  by  the  recent  weakness  here. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  31  c 

Firsts  .-.  27Jc 

Seconds  26  c 

Thirds   24Ac 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  1  Nominal 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  2  Nominal 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  22Ac 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  22  c 

Pickled,  No.  1  28  c 

Pickled,  No.  2  27  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  28Ac 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  27  c 

EGGH. 

Eggs  continue  very  strong  on  the  local 
market,  with  a  growing  demand,  and  re- 
ceipts still  light.  California  extras  now 
stand  at  37Ac,  while  several  other  grades 
show  a  corresponding  advance.  The 
trade  runs  largely  on  medium  grades, 
with  storage  and  Eastern  leading  features. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  37Jc 

Firsts  29"c 

Seconds  22  c 

Thirds  19  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  23  c 

Eastern  Firsts  22  c 

Eastern  Seconds  16  c 

Storage,  Cal  28Ac 

CHEESE. 

California  cheese  still  keeps  its  firmness, 
with  the  price  on  fancy  flats  now  15Ac. 
Stocks  are  kept  very  low,  as  there  is  not 
much  coming  in.  The  movement  is 
growing  more  active  in  all  lines,  and  the 
tendency  is  still  upward.  New  Eastern 
cheese  now  offering  is  well  taken  at  17 
cents. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15Ac 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  17Jc 

Storage,  do  16Ac 

Firsts  15Ac 

Eastern,  New  17  c 

Eastern,  Storage  18Ac 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  15  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   15Ac 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  show  less  activity  than  last 
week,  with  very  few  buyers  appearing  in 
the  market,  and  liberal  supplies  coming 
in.  Large  quantities  of  inferior  stock  are 
still  on  hand,  and  are  moving  out  very 
slowly.  First  class  river  stock  is  now  in 
good  supply,  and  is  quoted  at  a  low  fig- 
ure, while  Early  Rose  show  a  slight 
advance.  Salinas  goods  are  still  short, 
and  under  a  strong  demand  bring  high 
prices,  $2.10  being  the  top  quotation. 

New  Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl. ..$1.90  ©2.10 

New  Burbanks,  River   1.15  ©1.40 

New  Early  Rose   80  ©  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.00  ©  

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  appear  to  be  weakening  rapidly, 
prices  showing  a  decline  of  25  cents.  This 
is  due  to  a  considerable  increase  in  arri- 
vals, as  the  Oregon  crop  is  now  coming  in, 
and  lower  prices  are  likely  to  rule  for 
some  time.  The  canners  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  take  up  the  surplus  of  tomatoes, 
but  will  do  so  this  week.  Receipts  in  this 
line  have  been  lighter  for  the  past  few 
days,  causing  the  price  to  pick  up  a  little. 
In  general,  the  vegetable  market  has  been 
cleaning  up  rather  better  than  last  week. 
Green  corn  is  a  little  easier,  and  cucum- 
bers also  show  a  slight  decrease,  with  sup- 
plies growing  more  plentiful. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65  ©  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50  @  65c 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   75  ©  90 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   2  @  4Jc 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.50  ©2.00 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   2A@  3c 

Green  Peppers,  Bells,  iier  box    35  @  

Chiles,  per  box   35  @  

Lima  beans,  per  lb   2  ©  3  c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.26  @  

Okra,  per  box   35  @  60c 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.10  @2.25 


String  beans,  per  lb   1}  ©  3c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   ;50  ©  35c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   50  @  76c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   1A  ©  2}c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton...  —  ©15.00 

Beets,  per  sack   1.00  ©  

Carrots,  sack   75  @  

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Nothing  new  came  into  the  fruit  mar- 
ket Monday,  and  most  lines  were  well 
cleaned  out.  In  some  varieties  there  is  a 
slightly  firmer  tone,  while  others  are  still 
weakening.  Grapes  are  about  the  weak- 
est feature  of  the  market,  as  they  are  ar- 
riving in  large  quantities,  in  many  differ- 
ent packages,  and  in  all  conditions. 
While  prices  vary  a  good  deal,  most 
varieties  are  ottering  at  about  60c  a  crate, 
with  a  few  buyers.  Figs  are  in  oversup- 
ply, and  very  poorly  taken.  Apples  are 
much  stronger  than  last  week,  supplies 
being  of  fair  quality,  and  the  demand  im- 
proving. River  cantaloupes  are  also  pick- 
ing up. 

Apples,  4-tier  box   $1.40  @  1.60 

Apples,  5-tier  box   75  ©  85c 

Blackberries,  per  chest   3.00  @  4.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   9@  

Crab  Apples   1.00  @  

Figs,  double  layer  box   35  @  60c 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...      60  @  

Rose  of  Peru   50  ©  60c 

Thompson  Seedless   60  ©  65c 

Tokay   60  @  

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  River,  crate..    1.50  @  

Nutmegs,  box   76  @  85c 

Watermelons,  per  doz          1.26  @  2.00 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....     1.00  @  

Peaches,  per  ton  100.00  @  

Pears,  box     75  @  1.25 

Prunes  and  Plums,  per  crate..      75  ©  1.00 

Raspberries   8.00  ©10.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   7.00  ©  9.00 

Quinces,  per  box   76  ©  

Pomegranates,  box   1.00  @  

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Stocks  of  limes  are  entirely  cleaned  up, 
and  no  arrivals  are  expected  for  several 
days.  Lemons  accordingly  show  a  good 
deal  of  firmness,  with  a  material  riseover 
last  quotations.  Supplies,  however,  are 
adequate,  and  the  market  will  be  eased 
by  new  arrivals.  Valencia  oranges  and 
grapefruit  are  about  stationary. 

Choice  Lemons  $4.00  ©4.50 

Fancy  Lemons   5.00  (a  6.00 

Standard    3.00  («  3. .50 

Limes   Nominal. 

Valencias   2.75  @4.50 

Grape  Fruit   2.00  ©4.00 

DRIED  FRF  ITS. 

Raisins  still  show  very  little  activity  in 
this  market,  but  prices  are  steadily  main- 
tained. Peaches  are  moving  rapidly,  at 
steady  prices,  but  apricots  show  a  little 
weakening.  Prunes  are  still  very  firm, 
with  prices  unchanged.  Nectarines  and 
pitted  plums  are  slightly  stronger. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   7A@  9  c 

New  Figs   3|@  5  c 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   18  @23  c 

Fancy  Apricots   26  ©— — 

Peaches    10  ©12  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..  4}@  5  c 

Large  size  Prunes   6A@  6$c 

Nectarines   12A@14  c 

Pitted  plums   10  @12  c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  @  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   6J@  7Ac 

Seedless  Sultanas   6}@  9  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.50@1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.50 

NUTS. 

Nothing  new  is  heard  as  to  walnut 
prices,  but  the  outlook  is  for  a  less  than 
average  yield,  with  prices  not  unusually 
high,  owing  to  good  crop  conditions  in 
other  countries.  New  almonds  are  mov- 
ing slowly  so  far,  and  prices  are  held  at  a 
firm  figure. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17j@18c 

I  X  L  16i@18c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  16  @18c 

Drakes  13J@14c 

Languedoc  13A@14e 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  @16c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

N  K\V  CROP. 

Nonpareils  17jc 

I  X  L  17  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  16Jc 

HONEY. 

There  is  still  a  very  little  honey  com- 
ing into  this  market,  but  offerings  are  so 
light  that  there  is  little  movement.  Prices 
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are  firmly  held,  showing  scarcely  any 
change. 

Amber,  extracted   6J@  7Jc 

New  fancy  white  comb  16  @17c 

Water  White,  extracted   7J@  8  c 

WOOL. 

The  local  market  on  wool  still  continues 
to  be  characterized  by  dullness.  Some 
wool  is  arriving  all  the  time,  but  there  is 
no  demand  for  it.  The  Eastern  market 
remains  inactive,  and  nothing  new  is 
quoted  in  the  way  of  prices,  those  given 
being  practically  nominal. 

Humboldt    and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  /..24  @26  c 

Northern  free  21  @24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  15  @18£c 

P^all  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13Jc 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10ic 

HOPS. 

There  is  so  far  no  great  activity  in  the 
hop  market,  as  the  harvest  is  not  in  yet. 
The  market  shows  a  much  weaker  ten- 
dency than  before,  9c  now  being  the  best 
offered  for  the  new  crop,  against  l(Hc  last 
week. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb. ,  1906  crop..  5  @  7  c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  7  @  9  c 

MEAT. 

The  meat  market  in  general  shows  a 
tendency  toward  a  lower  range  of  values 
this  week.  Cows  are  >c  lower  at  the  in- 
side, and  wethers  have  gone  down  con- 
siderably. Spring  lamb  is  a  little  firmer, 
but  dressed  hogs  are  going  back  to  easier 
prices. 

Beef :  Steers,  per  lb   7  c 

Cows   5  @  6  c 

Veal  :  Large   8  c 

Small   9  @  9Jc 

Mutton  :  Wethers   10^@  

Ewes   9£@10  c 

Lamb,  Spring  11  @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed  11  ©lljC 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 
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DADO'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR. — By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

FARM  DRAINAG E. — By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tUes; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  $1.00 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  U.,  F.  C.  8.  A  sketch  of  the  physi 
ology  or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  81.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS  A  treatise  on 

raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.— By 
William  Falconer.  This  U  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardencis,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.    170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81-50 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  klndsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  ana  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.50 


THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  Is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.75 

ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamcr.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  oi 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop,  illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  80.50 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12rao.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  $1 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitab'e  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II. —  Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Cloth  80.50 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  hut 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified,  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  b\4 
by  8  Inches.   Cloth  81.75 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  man  (with  wife)  competent  to 
manage  an  orchard  and  vineyard  of  240  acres. 
Must  furnish  reference  from  last  employer. 
Pleasant  home  supplied. 

For  particulars  address 

M.  W.  SHIDY, 

Acampo,  Cal. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A,  0.  RIX.  IRVINGTON.  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.    Its  Uses  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  COBUKN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,   a  few  years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  th« 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  yolume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  haj 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section* 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  U 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Recent  experiment! 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  N«5 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  State?  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  tha 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Uni- 
versality of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding.  Cultivation,  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff.  Alfalfa 
in  Beef-Making,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy.  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees.  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try. Alfalfa  for  F'ood  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro-Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements.  Alfalfa 
In  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  inches.  336  paces. 
Cloth.  Price  92.00. 
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Choicest  Stock  and  Lowest  Prices  for  Early  Buyers 

OUR  OWN  GROWING 

Full  Line  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock. 
SPECIAL 

Apple,  Cherry,  and  Fig  Trees,  Wine  and  Shipping  Grape  Roofings 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON,  Nurserymen 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


900.000  E^alyptus  Trees 

fa  W  W  |  W  W  W  (|N  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  of  the 
following  varieties  and  can  fill  orders 
promptly  : 

Brandywine  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Burbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

Other  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS, 

Burbank,  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


ORANGES 
LEMONS 

When  the  right  varieties  are 
properly  grown  and  planted,  are 
big  money  makers.  Our  new  book- 
let on  Citrus  Culture  tells  all  about 
the  standard  sorts,  planting,  culti- 
vation, irrigation  and  packing  the 
crop.  Over  100  illustrations  and 
something  like  50,000  words  of  text. 
The  price  Is  merely  nominal,  name- 
ly, 25  cents.  May  we  have  your 
name  for  a  copy  ? 

SAN  DIM  AS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

San  Dimas,  Cal. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE,    -  Prop- 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

By  PROF.  E.  I.  WICKS0N, 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Beans 

Beets 

Cabbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.-By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  1).  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  mai/.e  In 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  UpwardB  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50. 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  In  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  ya.d  to  curing  ana 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  $1.50 


ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Cobum.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
lng  It  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  Information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  Interest.  Such  in 
formation  Is  given  In  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $0.60 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  doit.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  256  paget 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth.  $1.0 
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LET  US  EXPLAIN 


to  you  the  difference  between  the  Pure  Bred  FH A  NQUETTK  Walnut — as  shown  on 
the  border  of  this  advertisement — and  the  ordinary  Bnglish  Walnut.  When  you  buy 
Walnut  trees,  BE  POSITIVE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  GETTING.  Guessing  is  uncertain 
and  often  expensive. 

Our  Walnuts  for  seed  purposes  and  our  scions  for  grafting  purposes  are  all  secured 
from  Mrs.  E.  BE  Vrooman's  famous  GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUT  grove 
of  Santa  Hosa,  C'al.     Her  grove  contains 

One  Thousand  Trees— All  Grafted 

the  only  large  bearing  Pranquette  grove  of  "ALL  (JRAFTEI)  TREES"  in  the  world. 
Write  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  describing  this  "King  of  Walnut  Craves"  and  its 
record.  When  you  buy  trees  that  are  descendants  of  this  grove  you  make  no  mistake. 
We  guarantee  our  trees  to  be  Pure  Franquettes. 

We  cannot  tell  you  much  in  this  small  space,  but  let  us  write  you  direct.  The 
Pacific  Slope — generally  speaking — is  adapted  to  Walnut  culture  and  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  center  of  this  profitable  branch  of  horticulture.    Why  not  start  now?  Address 

Oregon  Nursery  Company,  Ltd. 


SALESMEN  W  ANTED. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 

Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 

 WRITE  US.  

Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAU 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 

PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 

The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  H0YT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


] 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIIV.    No.  12. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Water  for  Sunny  Stanislaus. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  at  the  National 


hill.  The  exhibit  was  a  large  and  accurate  model  of 
the  Tuolumne  river  bed,  and  the  dam  which  the  dis- 
trict has  erected  across  it,  firmly  built  and  cemented 


bed.  Over  the  dam,  along  the  channels,  down  the 
spillways,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
flows  a  continual  stream  of  water,  all  true  to  nature, 


Irrigation  Congress  and  the  State  Fair  was  a  model  of 
the  La  Grange  dam,  of  which  a  picture  is  given  on 
this  page,  which  was  very  attractive  because  it  was 


View  on  One  of  the  large  Canals  of  the  Modesto  Irrigation  District. 

into  the  abutting  rocks  on  both  sides.  The  beautiful 
scenery  and  the  exact  contour  of  the  hills  are  repre- 
sented by  model  and  the  painter's  skill.    The  tunnels 


only  that  the  water  was  borrowed  for  the  occasion 
from  the  Sacramento  instead  of  the  Tuolumne  river, 
it  represented  a  diverting  dam  of  solid  masonry  127 


The  Great  La  Orange  Dam  of  the  Modesto-Turlock  Irrigation  System. 


shown  in  action,  if  that  can  be  said  of  a  dam.    What-  through  the  hillsides,  channels  along  the  face  of  the  feet  high,  301  feet  long,  and  83  feet  thick.    The  water 

ever  it  lacked  in  action  was  made  up  by  the  activity  mountains,  and  the  very  boulders  in  the  water  course  from  the  Sierra  snows  flows  over  two  districes  of  about 

of  the  Stanislaus  delegation,  which  comprised  as  ener-  are  accurately  reproduced.    The  miniature  dam  was  208,000  acres,  all  of  which  is  steadily  under  actual 

getic  and  wide-awake  men  as  ever  poured  water  down  six  feet  high  by  fifteen  long  with  twenty  feet  of  river  irrigation  and  is  attracting  settlers  from  all  parts. 
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The  Week. 

There  i.s  one  thing  about  which  the  writer  has  longed 
to  talk  with  his  readers  for  the  last  two  years,  hut  it 
has  been  BO  entangled  with  personal  interests  which 
were  not  yet  adjusted  that  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  the  discussion.  It  might  have  been  right  enough 
to  have  discussed  it  frankly  and  modestly  as  a  family 
matter  in  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  circle  with  those 
whom  the  writer  has  addressed  weekly  for  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century,  but  he  has  felt  that,  no  matter  what 
words  were  chosen,  or  what  disinterested  motive 
averred,  there  would  still  be  the  shadow  of  a  personal 
ambition  or  a  personal  claim  upon  the  page.  The  only 
way  to  escape  such  a  danger  discernible  to  the  writer 
was  tn  avoid  the  subject  still  he  has  nut  been  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  there  has  come  to  him  from 
members  of  the  Pacific  RURAL  Press  circle,  during 
a  period  of  uncertainty,  strength  and  encouragement 
which  were  all  the  more  forceful  and  joyful  because 
they  were  not  solicited  or  even  suggested  as  acceptable 
or  desirable.  With  consciousness  of  innocence  of  any 
effort  to  prejudge  or  prejudice  the  question  by  intrusion 
of  personal  appeal  into  these  columns,  which  have 
always  been  open  to  him  to  use  as  he  sees  fit,  the 
writer  now  takes  particular  pleasure  in  recording  the 
closing  of  the  incident  in  a  way  most  gratifying  to 
himself  and  which  he  hopes  may  be  acceptable  to 
readers  of  this  journal  to  whom  he  conies  very  close 
in  community  of  effort  to  advance  California  agricul- 
ture by  promoting  sound  knowledge,  safe  policies,  and 
through  them,  great  expectations  for  the  future  of  the 
State. 

In  May,  1905,  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  after  30 
years  of  distinguished  success  as  the  head  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  California 
and  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
attained  to  the  exalted  rank  of  e  meritus  professor  and, 
while  still  maintaining  in  full  vigor  his  important 
researches  and  doubling  his  activity  as  a  writer  on 
agricultural  science,  retired  from  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  burden  which  he  laid  down  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Professor  Wickson,  who  was  elected 
Dean,  as  the  law  provides,  by  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege, and  appointed  Acting  Director  of  the  F.xperi- 
ment  Station  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president 
of  the  University.  Professor  Wickson  entered  ac- 
tively upon  the  duties  of  these  positions.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  actuated  by  a  conscientious 
desire  to  entrust  this  leading  phase  of  University 
elfort  permanently  to  one  whom  his  judgment  declared 
best  fitted  to  advance  it  as  the  future  of  the  institution 
and  the  State  demands,  considered  all  aspects  of  the 
situation  for  about  two  years,  and  announced  his  con- 
clusion at  the  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity on  September  10,  the  result  being  the  election 
of  Professor  Wickson,  which  was  officially  announced 
by  President  W'heeler  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  appointment  of  a  head  of  our  Agricultural 
1  >epartment  has  been  regarded  by  the  president  and 
the  Board  of  Regents  as  involving  the  most  respon- 
sibility of  any  recent  act.  We  have  believed  the 
agricultural  interests  of  California  to  be  second  to 
none  of  any  State  in  the  country,  and  these  interests 
to  be  second  to  no  interest  within  the  State.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  our  deliberate  purpose  to  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  the  very  best 
man  available  in  the  country.    A  careful  and  per- 


sistent canvass  has  therefore  been  made,  and  neither 
pains  nor  time  spared.  It  is  our  deliberate  and  unani- 
mous conviction  that  Professor  Wickson  is  the  man 
Who  deserves  the  place.  His  long  experience  in  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  work  and  needs  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  under 
its  climate,  weigh  in  the  decision.  His  proved  wis- 
dom, his  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs,  as 
well  as  his  special  knowledge  and  organizing  ability, 
come  also  into  the  scale.  We  are  making  no  experi- 
ment; he  is  tested  and  tried.  We  propose  to  give 
him  every  support,  and  to  go  ahead  for  the  building 
up  of  an  agricultural  department  which  shall  be 
struck  out  on  large  enough  lines  to  be  fairly  com- 
mensurate with  the  tremendous  interests  at  stake.  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  all,  in  addition  to  all  other 
considerations,  that  we  are  able  to  assign  this  post  to 
one  who  is  of  our  own  number  and  has  served  the 
University  and  the  State  long  anil  faithfully." 

It  does  not  become  the  writer  to  discuss  this  an- 
nouncement in  its  personal  bearings,  except  to  express 
profound  gratitude  for  its  exceptional  force  anil  frank- 
ness. He  may,  however,  rejoice  in  it  as  the  magna 
eharta  of  his  liberty  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  agriculture  in  the  University,  and  rejoice,  also, 
that  his  formal  work  begins  with  this  clear  declaration 
of  the  attitude  of  the  University  authorities  toward  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  facilities  for  agricul- 
tural instruction  and  research.  Naturally,  during  a 
period  of  uncertainty  in  administration,  doubts  has-e 
arisen  and  have  been  promulgated.  Rumors  of  dis- 
agreement and  conflict  have  been  disseminated,  and 
the  writer's  retirement  from  the  University  held  to  be 
imminent.  All  such  reports  have  been  without  any 
foundation  whatever.  The  most  frank  and  cordial  re- 
lations have  existed  uninterruptedly  between  the 
President  and  the  Acting  Director,  and  there  has  been 
the  most  earnest  co-operation  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  acting  directorship.  It  is  difficult  for  the  writer 
to  see  how  President  Wheeler  can  do  more  for  him  in 
the  new  relations  than  he  did  in  the  old — except  as  the 
permanent  directorship  naturally  will  give  confidence 
for  more  and  bolder  things,  but  these  will  l>e  in  the 
same  line  and  be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and, 
therefore,  ha ve  their  course  assured.  There  has  been 
only  one  question  at  issue  during  the  undetermined 
period  and  that  was  with  reference  to  actual  instead  of 
acting  leadership.  President  Wheeler's  statement  cov- 
ers that  phase  of  the  matter  and  explains  the  delay, 
which  was  certainly  trying  in  many  ways. 

As,  then,  things  have  gone  so  well,  what  is  there  to 
say  more?  Simply  this:  During  the  period  of  doubt 
about  actual  leadership,  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
various  evidences  of  suitability.  The  declarations  of 
Californians  interested  in  agriculture,  both  individ- 
ually and  through  their  organizations,  no  doubt  dis- 
closed points  of  view  which  were  considered  impor- 
tant and  are  entitled  to  be  given  weight.  Some  of 
the  testimony  submitted  has  come  to  the  writer's 
knowledge:  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
volume  of  it  of  which  he  knows  neither  source  nor 
character.  1 1  is  proper  to  express  personal  gratitude 
to  all  who  contributed  to  the  study  which  President 
Wheeler  says  has  been  carefully  made.  And  this 
gratitude  is  not  merely  thankfulness  for  personal  suc- 
cess to  which  it  has  led.  It  is  an  exponent  of  what 
may  lie  regarded  as  a  working  capital  in  the  effort  to 
strike  out  on  large  lines  in  the  building  up  of  the 
agricultural  work  of  the  University  as  the  President 
and  the  Regents  desire.  To  have  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  people  in  such  a  policy  is  indespensible. 
Its  realization  will  draw  largely  upon  the  public  funds. 
In  recent  progress  of  the  department,  as  in  the  pro. 
vision  of  the  University  Farm  at  Davisville,  the 
Pathological  Laboratory  at  Whittier,  and  the  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  at  Riverside,  public  money  has 
been  poured  upon  the  University  in  generous  amounts. 
There  is  nothing  more  popular  in  California  than  to 
provide  for  agricultural  research  and  instruction  of  the 
progressive  sort;  by  public  munificence,  as  in  the  in- 
stances noted,  and  by  private  munificence,  as  in  the 
princely  bequest  by  the  late  ML  Theodore  Kearney. 
To  lead  in  the  realization  of  expectation  in  the  use  of 


these  funds  for  specific  purposes,  to  secure  others  like 
them  and  to  make  the  agricultural  department  "fairly 
commensurate  with  the  tremendous  interests  at  stake," 
as  President  Wheeler  puts  it,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
For  this  reason  the  writer  expresses  deep  gratitude  for 
support,  not  as  a  thing  belonging  to  the  gratification 
of  personal  vanity,  but  as  encouragement  to  go  to 
work  with  new  vigor  and  assurance  to  attain,  in  the 
[Important  technical  work  of  the  University,  the  ends 
which  the  people  demand  and  for  which  they  will  I* 
found  willing  to  provide  generously. 

The  writer  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  offer  especJfl 
thanks  to  the  California  press  for  its  generous  attitude 
toward  his  candidacy  for  the  position  which  has  just 
been  attained.  Here  also  we  desire  to  niluce  person 
vanity  to  a  vanishing  point  and  to  exalt  the  sig- 
nificance of  singular  unity  of  press  comment  as  a  token 
of  good  will  and  encouragement  to  work  from  those 
those  whose  fingers  lie  upon  the  public  pulse.  Personal 
acquaintance  and  friendship  become  of  higher  sig. 
niticance  when  they  minister  to  the  working  capacity 
of  a  man.  It  has  been  unfortunate  that  in  some  CBM 
endorsement  of  the  writer  has  been  made  to  work  in- 
justice to  others.  That  much  of  this  arose  from  misap- 
prehension may  be  inferred  from  statements  made 
above.  It  was  perhaps  one  of  the  penalties  of  delay. 
To  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  press  cf  California 
and  the  host  of  able  men  and  women  who  make  this 
phase  of  journalism  a  credit  to  the  State  and  a  strong 
force  in  its  development,  the  writer  desires  to  extend 
particular  thanks.  There  is  often  among  those  work- 
ing in  the  same  line  partisanship  arising  from  compe- 
tition or  from  literary  rivalry,  which  sets  bounds  ujwn 
personal  friendship  or  colors  public  discussion.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  the  writer  to  bear  witness  that  Cali- 
fornia agricultural  writers  and  publishers  are  free  from 
such  limitations  and  united  in  commendation  of  one  of 
their  own  guild  as  suitable  for  advancement.  The 
writer  finds  in  the  favor  of  those  who  know  him,  in 
ways  which  only  the  inside  lights  of  a  craft  can  dis- 
close, a  priceless  incentive  to  effort  and  a  sweet 
pleasure. 

The  State  Fair  which  closed  on  Saturday  evening 
was  in  many  respects  the  best  ever  held  in  the  Male. 
We  trust  it  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
these  exhibitions.  Both  at  the  pavilion  and  at  the  park 
the  exhibits  were  large  and  full  of  merit.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  its  efficient  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Filcher,  are  to  be  credited  with  doing  their  work 
most  intelligently,  energetically  and  discriminatingly, 
and  with  having  secured  an  exhibit  full  of  industrial 
significance,  clean  in  environment  and  generally  satis- 
factory. We  are  glad  to  know  that  popular  patronage 
for  such  a  show  can  lie  relied  upon  to  meet  its  cost  and 
thus  deny  the  claim  that  money  for  fairs  comes  only 
from  the  evils  in  them.  We  rejoiced  in  the  quality  of 
the  throngs  on  the  grand  stand,  the  absence  of  the  tin- 
horn and  other  species  of  the  gambler  genus,  the  intel- 
ligent attention  which  was  given  to  the  exhibits,  the 
general  educational  atmosphere  and  the  innocence  of 
the  amusments  offered.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
support  such  an  exhibition,  and  the  present  Board  of 
Agriculture  evidently  knows  how  to  secure  and  how 
U)  win  popular  patronage  for  it.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  features  of  it  in  later  issues. 

A  very  unique  and  interesting  affair  will  l»e  the 
Grand  Tokay  Carnival  at  Lodi  on  September  10,  20, 
and  21.  It  will  be  a  very  delightful  social  event  and 
will  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  famous  shipping 
grai>e  industry  of  that  section.  A  visit  will  be  very 
instructive  to  those  intending  to  plant  graj>es.  An- 
other grape  event  in  the  valley  will  l>e  at  the  Stan- 
islaus County  Fair  to  be  held  at  Modesto  on  Fri- 
day, September  20.  "  Crapes  for  planting  in  the 
Modesto  region,"  will  be  the  topic  for  practical  talks 
by  Professor  Bioletti  of  the  viticultural  department 
or  the  State  University,  and  these  will  be  illustrated 
by  samples  of  grapes  best  adapted  to  the  section  where 
the  fair  is  held.  Crapes  used  as  illustrations  will  also 
be  brought  from  the  Tulare  sub-station  of  the  uni- 
vn-sity. 
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Queries  and  Replies. 


Almond  Hulls  for  Stock. 

To  the  Editor  :  Has  the  feeding  value  of  almond 
shucks  ever  been  tested  at  the  University  ?  I  was 
told  a  few  years  ago  that  stock  had  been  killed  by  eat- 
ing them.  Lately  several  have  said  that  they  made 
good  feed  for  cows,  horses  and  hogs.  I  am  running  a 
hulling  machine  and  have  a  large  pile  of  them  on 
hand.  I  have  been  feeding  a  very  few,  and  now  would 
like  to  know  the  per  cent  of  protein,  etc.,  in  them.  Be- 
fore this  I  have  always  spread  the  hulls  on  my  almond 
orchard  and  plowed  them  under,  but  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  very  little  benefit  derived 
from  them,  as  they  seem  to  stay  in  the  land  a  long 
time  before  decaying.    Reader,  Chico. 

This  subject  was  fully  discussed  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  February  3,  1906,  on  the  basis  of  an 
analysis  of  ground  almond  hulls  made  by  Prof. 
Jaffa  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station.  He  found 
these  contents: 

Per  cent. 


Water   10.55 

Protein   7.46 

Fat   0.79 

Starch,  sugar,  etc   60.94 

Crude  fiber   14.18 

Ash   6.08 

Total  100.00 


It  appears  from  these  figures  Lhat  the  protein  con- 
tent of  almond  hull  meal  is  greater  than  that  of  wheat 
hay,  about  equal  to  that  found  in  first  quality  of  oat 
hay,  but  less  than  one-half  that  reported  for  alfalfa  hay, 
bran  or  middlings,  etc.  The  percentage  of  starch, 
etc.,  approaches  very  closely  to  that  of  the  cereals  and 
other  mill  products.  The  amount  of  fiber,  however, 
is  much  larger  than  that  recorded  for  the  feeds  just 
mentioned.  Practical  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  almond  meal  as  a  food  for  stock,  and 
chemical  analysis  shows  why  this  should  be  so.  The 
best  results,  however,  will  be  obtained,  and  no 
trouble  need  be  anticipated  when  this  material  is  cau- 
tiously fed  as  a  substitute  for  part  of  the  grain  or  mill 
by-products  in  the  ration,  with  hay  and  oilcake  meal. 

The  availability  of  the  nutritive  contents  of  the 
hulls  would  be  obviously  increased  by  grinding.  As 
suggested  also,  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  hulls  in 
connection  with  other  feeds  and  not  allow  them  to  be 
eaten  in  too  great  quantity  alone. 

A  Case  for  Individual  Judgment. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  just  moved  to  California, 
intending  to  become  permanent  residents.  We  have 
bought  160  acres  of  foothill  land  on  the  east  side  of 
Tulare  county.  It  is  our  desire  to  get  information  in 
regard  to  something  that  can  be  raised  profitably  on 
our  land  while  the  orange  orchard  is  coming  into  bear- 
ing. Most  of  the  land  is  black  bog  and  is  suitable  for 
citrus  fruits.  But  there  are  twenty  acres  which  in 
local  parlance  is  called  "  hog  wallow"  land.  On  this 
there  is  a  20-inch  well,  and  we  feel  that  we  should  be 
able  to  make  some  money  on  it.  Some  say  onions, 
some  sweet  potatoes,  some  peas.  We  hope  that  you 
can  give  us  some  definite  advice  we  can  follow.  Forty 
acres  of  the  best  land  is  planted  to  navel  oranges,  the 
orchard  being  one  year  old.  The  rest  of  the  land  has 
never  raised  anything  but  wild  hay  or  oats. — Begin- 
ner, Tulare  county. 

For  the  good  of  the  wild  land  it  will  be  desirable  for 
you  to  grow  a  leguminous  crop,  like  peas,  if  you  can 
dispose  of  it  to  advantage.  For  immediate  profit,  with- 
out regard  to  the  depletion  of  the  soil,  a  crop  of  grain 
hay  is  quickest  and  most  profitable.  The  land  is  prob- 
ably too  heavy  for  sweet  potatoes,  which  only  do  well 
on  the  lightest  sandy  loam.  If  you  can  keep  a  cow  or 
two  or  fowls,  the  growth  of  alfalfa  might  be  successful, 
although  that  also  is  adapted  to  lighter  soil.  Really 
these  local  problems  in  California  are  not  determined 
by  general  statements,  but  by  close  consideration  of 
what  older  planters  are  doing  on  the  same  soil  in  the 
same  district,  and  then  determine  how  far  live  stock, 
including  dairy  cows,  and  poultry,  etc.,  can  be  called 
in  to  turn  the  products  of  the  land  to  a  higher 
priced  marketable  form.  No  one  can  answer  your 
question  for  you.  You  must  figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
In  the  case  of  stock  or  poultry,  part  of  the  land  could 
be  put  to  growing  grain  (Indian  corn,  Kaffir  corn, 
barley,  etc.,  because  such  materials  can  be  fed  to 
to  advantage,  if  not  sold  outright.  We  would  advise 
you  to  make  such  a  close  examination  of  what  is  be- 


ing done  in  the  neighborhood,  and  base  conclusions 
upon  such  observation  and  upon  your  individual  taste, 
available  capital,  etc. 

Tips  of  Walnuts  and  Other  Tips. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  written  you  about  the  new 
growth  on  walnuts  which  were  cut  back  by  freezing 
last  year.  I  am  tipping  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots 
on  these  frosted  trees.  Is  that  all  I  can  do  to  prevent 
damage  this  coming  winter?  My  neighbor,  an  East- 
ern orchardist,  persists  in  advising  potash  to  harden 
up  the  wood.  Has  he  any  basis  for  his  contention  ? 
Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
summer  pruning  of  peach  and  plum  trees?  Is  this 
any  advantage  over  winter  work  ?  Iam  thinking  of 
going  to  the  desert  and  planting  apple  and  pear  trees — 
elevation  2700;  temperature  goes  to  zero;  frost  they 
say  last  July  enough  to  kill  tender  vegetables.  I  saw 
fine  apples  at  another  point  at  3,000  ft.,  elevation  and 
grapes  are  good,  also  pears.  It  is  moist  land,  com- 
paratively, near  the  river. — Enterprise,  Los  An- 
geles County. 

We  certainly  should  not  cut  back  the  young  growth 
of  the  walnut  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it  from 
frost.  Let  it  ripen  up  as  well  as  it  will  and  take  its 
chances.  This  is  all  that  you  can  do,  unless  you  should 
undertake  smudging  for  frost  prevention,  which  would 
hardly  be  profitable  for  the  protection  of  trees  not  yet 
in  bearing.  Your  Eastern  friend  has  some  ground 
for  his  belief  that  potash  does  promote  maturing  of 
wood  by  checking  excessive  growth  which  may  be 
forced  by  surplus  nitrogen.  There  are  some  theo- 
retical advantages  in  the  summer  pruning  of  deciduous 
trees,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  considered  practicable  or 
desirable.  Winter  pruning  is  generally  relied  upon. 
There  are  plenty  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  etc., 
growing  in  California  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to 
4,000  ft.  It  is  not  a  question  so  much  of  abstract  alti- 
tude as  of  local  temperatures,  exposures,  etc.  We 
should  not  care  to  undertake  fruit  growing  where 
frosts  are  apt  to  occur  in  July,  though  even  at  a  greater 
elevation,  above  the  frost  belt,  they  might  be  perfectly 
safe  and  satisfactory, 

Range  of  the  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  how  far  inland  and 
at  what  altitude  the  English  walnut  can  be  successfully 
grown.  I  have  land  100  miles  from  the  coast  in  San 
Bernardino  county,  at  an  altitude  of  2,100  ft.  Would 
the  air  be  too  dry  there  for  walnuts?  The  soil  is  deep 
sandy  loam. — Reader,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

We  know  of  the  success  of  the  English  walnut  at 
an  altitude  of  2,500  ft.  It  probably  goes  higher.  The 
success  of  the  tree  may  be  anticipated  in  the  district 
you  mention,  providing  there  is  moisture  enough  in 
the  soil,  or  if  it  can  be  furnished  hy  irrigation.  The 
walnut  tree  is  sensitive  about  having  too  much  water, 
but  strongly  insists  that  there  shall  be  enough  to  main- 
tain its  growth  during  the  dry  season.  The  particular 
difficulty  at  the  elevation  you  mention  might  be  the 
occurrence  of  early  frost,  which  would  injure  the  tree 
before  the  summer  growth  became  well  matured,  or  a 
frost  which  would  kill  blossoms  in  the  spring.  If  fall 
frosts  are  neither  very  early  nor  very  severe  the  tree 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  succeed,  providing 
moisture  conditions  can  be  relied  upon  as  stated.  You 
should  choose  late  blooming  varieties. 

Stable  Manure  for  Vegetables. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  safe  to  plant  Chile  pepper 
plants  on  recently  manured  (stable)  ground  or  is  there 
danger  of  worms  from  the  manure?  I  thought  of 
putting  a  heavy  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  this 
coming  November  on  a  piece  of  my  land  and  then 
plant  Chili  pepper  on  it  next  April.  The  manure  I 
have  is  several  months  old.  Do  you  think  the  inter- 
val between  November  and  April  sufficient  for  the 
manure  to  decay  or  would  you  advise  growing 
some  other  crop,  like  corn,  on  the  land  during  the 
coming  summer,  and  wait  with  the  Chilis  until  the 
succeeding  year?  A  neighbor  of  mine  put  10  acres 
in  potatoes  last  spring  on  freshly  manured  ground,  and 
his  crop  was  very  badly  damaged  by  worms,  appar- 
ently due  to  the  manure.  I  wish  to  know  your  opin- 
ion in  this  matter,  because  I  have  just  bought  60  acres 
and  have  installed  a  pumping  plant,  and  wish  to  do 
lots  of  truck  farming.  The  land  has  been  in  nothing 
but  grain  for  the  last  10  years  and  naturally  is  some- 
what exhausted.  It  needs  a  good  deal  of  manuring, 
but  1  wish  to  go  about  carefully. — Thick  FARMER, 
San  Bernardino  county. 

You  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  making  the  application 
of  stable  manure  this  fall  upon  ground  which  you  ex- 


pect to  plant  summer  crops  upon  next  spring.  If  you 
watch  the  market  gardeners  you  will  find  that  they 
use  immense  quantities  of  stable  manure  both  fresh 
and  decomposed,  and  secure  very  satisfactory  growth 
upon  it  of  vegetables  of  which  the  edible  part  grows 
above  ground.  Potatoes  are  known  to  be  susceptible 
to  injury  from  recent  manuring,  consequently  it  is 
desirable  to  manure  well  and  grow  another  crop  before 
planting  potatoes.  Using  decomposed  manure  five  or 
six  months  before  planting  must  be  considered  safe  for 
almost  any  practicable  crop. 

Restoring  Garden  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  bought  a  lot  in  Alameda, 
with  3  apple,  2  apricot,  2  peach,  1  pear,  and  3  cherry 
trees.  They  look  as  though  they  had  been  a  little 
neglected.  I  wish  to  improve  and  cultivate  them, 
but  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  and  request  you  to  send 
me  what  information  is  necessary. — Suru'kran,  Ala- 
meda. 

We  should  engage  a  gardener  to  prune  the  trees 
quite  severely,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  out  consid- 
erable new  wood  during  the  coming  year.  Then 
make  a  generous  application  of  stable  manure,  spread- 
ing it  upon  the  ground  soon  after  the  rains  begin,  and 
digging  it  in  deeply.  If  you  do  this  and  keep  the 
ground  well  cultivated,  during  the  coming  summer, 
your  trees  ought  to  improve  notably.  Pruning  can  be 
done  at  any  time  from  December  to  February. 

Cotton  Growing  in  Imperial  Valley. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  informed  that  several 
experiments  are  being  made  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  possibility  of 
growing  cotton  in  that  territory,  and  would  like  very 
much  to  have  what  information  you  can  indicate  to 
me  in  pamphlet  form,  relative  to  the  proper  method 
of  cultivating  cotton.  Can  you  advise  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  found  that  there  is  any  form  of  insect 
thriving  in  this  State,  which  would  destroy  the  cotton, 
and  is  there  any  particular  region  of  the  State  where 
the  climatic  condition  is  better  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  cotton  than  the  Imperial  Valley  ?—  Inquirer, 
Los  Angeles. 

There  has  been  too  little  done  with  cotton  growing 
in  California  to  afford  the  information  which  you  de- 
sire as  to  where  cotton  will  do  best  or  what  insects 
affect  it.  The  plant  has  only  been  handled  in  an  ex- 
perimental way  and  on  a  small  scale,  except  occasion- 
ally during  the  last  thirty  years  where  larger  plant- 
ings have  been  undertaken  and  abandoned  because 
the  cost  of  labor  in  this  State  made  the  industry  im- 
practicable. You  can  get  general  information  about 
cotton  growing  by  applying  to  the  Honorable  James 
Wilson,  and  asking  for  Farmers'  Bulletins  relating  to 
the  cotton  plant. 

A  Hard  Question  on  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  In  growing  corn,  many  times  two 
ears  grow  on  one  stalk.  In  selecting  for  seed,  which 
ear  of  corn  is  used  so  that  the  stalks  will  again  produce 
two  ears?  I  am  told  that  it  makes  a.  difference  which 
ear  is  used,  the  higher  or  lower  ear  on  the  stalk.  If 
you  can  tell  me  I  could  be  able  to  save  the  ears  that 
will  produce  two  ears  to  the  stalk  for  future  planting. 
— Grower,  Los  Angeles. 

We  know  of  no  demonstration  that  position  on  the 
stalk  indicates  the  seed  which  will  be  particularly  pro- 
lific. It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  select  seed 
from  the  best  ear  from  the  stalk  producing  the  largest 
number  of  ears,  but  specific  answer  to  your  question 
we  do  not  find  either  in  our  own  experience  or  in  the 
leading  treatises  on  the  subject  of  seed-corn.  Who  can 
enlighten  us? 

A  Red  Silver  Prune. 

To  the  Fditor:  I  regret  that  the  fruit  I  sent  you  did 
not  arrive;  in  good  condition.  I  sent  it  because  it  is  a 
red  plum  occurring  by  bud  variation  on  a  Silver  Prune 
tree.  Three  years  ago  I  found  on  an  old  Silver  Prune 
tree  a  small  limb  bearing  red  fruit.  I  then  used  that 
limb  for  grafting  and  when  the  young  tree  came  to 
bearing  it  only  bore  two  prunes,  of  which  I  sent  you 
one.    I  wanted  your  opinion  on  it  through  your  paper 

as  a  g  1  many  friends  who  are  your  readers  would 

be  interested  in  it. — J.  G.  Grundel,  Alma. 

We,  too,  are  sorry  the  specimen  went  to  pieces  in 
the  mail,  it  is  interesting,  however,  to  know  about, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  more  of  it  next  year. 
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The  Irrigator. 


Irrigation  Needs. 

Last  week  we  gave  drafts  from  the  addresses  at 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress  along  the  line  of 
"  irrigation  opportunities."  Herewith  we  group 
other  sayings  manifesting  some  essentials  to  success  in 
the  embracing  of  these  opportunities. 

THE  Need  of  PEOPLE. — One  of  the  most  pointed 
talks  at  the  Congress  was  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Mott,  general 
Immigration  agent  of  the  Northern  Paeiflc  Company. 
He  said: 

"  Jn  order  to  build  up  settlement  in  an  uninhabited 
country,  you  have  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
that  country  and  the  advantages  it  offers,  what  its  soil 
will  produce,  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  churches 
and  schoolhouses,  and,  in  fact,  the  geueral  economic 
conditions  that  exist.  Your  viewpoint  must  be  both 
for  the  present  and  the  future. 

"  All  these  facts  must  be  carefully  arranged  and  a 
truthful  description  printed,  and  then  you  must  go  to 
some  locality  and  distribute  this  information. 

"  Shortly  after  mailing  the  printed  matter,  we  usu- 
ally receive  a  number  of  letters  of  inquiry.  We 
answer  these  letters,  following  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment that  has  been  given  in  the  printed  matter  and 
directing  them  to  the  same  location.  A  carbon  copy 
of  our  letter  is  then  pinned  to  the  letter  of  inquiry  and 
sent  to  the  traveling  emigration  agent  in  that  terri- 
tory. He  soon  visits  the  town  of  the  inquirer,  and 
instead  of  asking  the  local  railroad  agent  if  there  is 
'anyone  going  West,'  he  quietly  gets  into  a  buggy 
and  drives  out  and  meets  those  i>eople  personally. 
And  he  uses  the  same  line  of  argument  that  the  man 
has  already  received,  both  from  the  printed  matter 
and  our  letter. 

"After  the  traveling  agent  has  made  his  argument 
there  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  which  comes  to  the 
inquirer,  for  he  hears  the  same  evidence  and  the  same 
line  of  argument  that  he  has  received  from  our  offices 
in  St.  Paul,  and  the  fact  impresses  itself  upon  his  mind 
that  we  must  be  pretty  truthful,  all  telling  the  same 
story. 

"  Should  he  make  inquiries  about  other  localities, 
we  do  not  condemn  them,  but  with  a  little  tact  we  get 
him  back  to  the  original  proposition,  and  use  all  our 
power  for  the  locality  which  we  have  selected. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  settle  any  locality  with  only  one 
class  of  people,  Better  progress  is  made  in  a  district 
where  there  is  a  cosmopolitan  population,  than  where 
the  j>eople  are  of  the  same  beliefs,  both  religiously  and 
politically.  Too  many  Methodists  in  one  locality 
would  make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  which  might  dis- 
turb others.  Possibly  too  many  Baptists  might  cause 
a  flood.  I  have  seen  better  progress  made  in  the  up- 
building and  settlement  of  a  country  by  getting  as 
many  different  classes  (jf  j>eople  as  you  possibly  can. 
Years  ago  large  colonies  of  Germans,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  could  be  located  by  them- 
selves, and  a  great  many  of  them  succeeded  and  were 
prosperous;  but  times  are  entirely  different  now  from 
what  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Most  of  tin- 
work  then  was  done  by  hand,  where  machinery  is 
used  at  the  present  time.  If  you  were  to  locate  500 
Germans  in  a  colony  by  themselves  that  locality  woidd 
be  retarded  in  its  progress  until  after  they  had  become 
familiar  with  the  language  and  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, the  use  of  our  machinery  and  learned  how  to 
compete  with  the  American  farmers. 

"If  you  can  get  an  American  farmer  in  between  a 
German  and  Irish  farmer  all  three  will  be  prosperous. 
The  American  will  be  prosperous  because  he  will 
work  and  will  be  willing  to  take  a  few  more  chances 
than  his  neighbors;  the  German  because  he  will  save 
anil  be  frugal,  and  the  Irishman  because  his  pride  will 
be  affected.  If  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  sees 
smoke  coming  out  of  the  (ierman's  chimney  he  will 
want  to  be  the  first  up  next  morning.  There  will  be  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  between  them. 

"There  is  no  fixed  and  fast  rule  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  getting  of  immigration.  Every  locality  that 
you  enter,  and  every  person  that  you  talk  to,  will  be 
just  a  little  different  from  the  others.  You  have  to  first 
remove  doubt  and  suspicion,  and  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  before  you  can  move  them. 

"The  more  your  work  is  based  along  the  line  of  a 
truthful  educational  campaign,  the  more  successful 
you  will  be.  After  distributing  printed  matter  in  a 
certain  locality,  as  I  have  said,  we  get  letters  of  in- 
quiry, and  follow  these  up  by  personal  interviews  by 
the  traveling  emigration  agents,  and  where  they  find 
the  sentiment  aroused  they  arrange  for  schoolhouse 
meetings— lectures,  reinforced  by  stereopticon  views, 
showing  scenes  from  the  territory  we  are  endeavoring 
to  settle,  also  phonograph  records,  speeches  by  promi- 
nent citizens  residing  in  this  locality  and  after  several 
of  these  schoolhouse  meetings  we  have  a  "  round  up  " 
at  the  county  seat.  I  usually  attend  this  meeting  and 
see  what  further  work  is  necessary  and  what  further 
argument  can  be  produced.  Then,  like  the  successful 
evangelist,  we  usually  ask  them  to  stand  up — those 


who  are  ready  to  go  and  make  a  home  for  themselves. 

"  During  the  last  ten  years  the  population  of  most  of 
the  States  traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  has 
doubled,  or  more  than  doubled,  and  two-thirds  of  this 
population  is  rural.  No  State  can  be  successful  and 
leave  cities  of  importance  grow  up  unless  there  is  a 
strong  rural  population  to  produce  the  necessities  of 
life  required  by  the  non-producers  in  the  cities.  All 
railroads  prosper  that  have  strong  local  support. 

"  I  attribute  our  success  largely  to  the  selecting  of 
people  who  were  fitted  for  the  conditions  they  found  in 
their  new  homes.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many 
single  individuals  who  can  leave  almost  any  vocation 
and  adapt  themselves  to  almost  any  other  line  of  work, 
but  as  a  rule,  people  follow  what  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to,  and  are  more  successful  in  doing  so  than 
they  are  in  trying  new  departures  in  which  they  are 
not  educated. 

"  All  the  Western,  and  a  great  many  of  the  South- 
ern States,  have  been  active  competitors  in  trying  to 
settle  their  lands  and  build  up  a  rural  population. 
Some  believe  that  these  movements  go  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  but  1  have  proven  to  myself  that  in  order 
to  get  immigration,  there  must  be  an  intelligent  and 
aggressive  campaign  made,  to  convince  the  people  and 
get  them  started  in  the  direction  you  desire,  which 
campaign,  as  I  have  said,  depends  purely  upon  the 
conditions  as  you  find  them. 

"Present  only  facts;  do  not  exaggerate  them,  but 
rather  let  the  settler  find  the  advantages  of  the  country 
to  Which  you  take  him  greater  than  he  expected,  and 
he  will  be  sure  to  be  satisfied.  One  contented  settler 
will  bring  live  of  his  old  neighbors  to  settle  with  him, 
while  a  discontented  one  will  keep  15  away." 

Tin:  Ni.i.i)  ok  1 1) i >i viol'al  Success. — Professor 
Samuel  Forticr,  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Irriga- 
tion Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  said:  "Opinions  will  differ  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  greatest  need  of  arid  America  at 
the  present  time.  The  numerous  wants  of  every  new, 
sparsely  settled  region  are  not  readily  supplied.  W  hen 
the  region  embraces  two-fifths  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States  and  holds  within  its  confines  the  destiny 
of  14  young  commonwealths  its  needs  are  multiplied 
many  times.  The  remedies  proposed  are  as  varied  as 
the  conditions  and  obstacles.  Better  and  cheaper 
transportation  is  one  man's  remedy,  more  capital  to 
develop  our  resources  is  another's,  while  a  third  is  in 
favor  of  establishing  manufactories.  .Many  favor  the 
further  construction  of  irrigation  canals  and  storage 
reservoirs  and  the  preservation  of  the  forests  as  the 
best  means  of  benefiting  the  West. 

"  While  these  and  others  that  might  be  named  are 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  during  the  next 
few  years,  none  is  deserving  of  a  first  place.  In  my 
humble  opinion  none  of  these  are  so  important  as  the 
establishment  of  prosperous  farms  in  the  sparsely 
settled  irrigation  districts  in  this  country.  When  one 
reviews  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  West  to-day 
he  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  our  greatest  need  is 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  desirable  white  settlers 
and  to  assist  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  be 
able  to  overcome  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  a  new 
farm  and  to  establish  happy  and  prosperous  homes. 

"  I  desire  to  otter  a  few  suggestions  in  this  congress 
regarding  the  projH-r  measures  to  adopt  to  guard 
against  the  failure  of  irrigation  enterprises  by  bring- 
ing timely  assistance  to  those  upon  whom  rests  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  paying  for  both  land  and 
water  and  making  both  profitable.  Give  one  of  this 
worthy  class  from  three  to  five  years  to  get  his  land  in 
shape,' fences  built,  ditches  dug,  buildings  erected  and 
profitable  crops  started  and  he  will  be  prepared  to 
meet  all  reasonable  obligations.  A  few  years  later  he 
may  have  a  large  bank  account.  But  place  the  same 
burdens  on  the  settler  of  limited  means  at  a  time 
when  he  is  spending  both  time  and  labor  on  improve- 
ments with  little  or  no  income  and  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  crush  him. 

"One  of  the  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  is  that  the 
settler  for  the  first  and  second  years  of  his  occupancy 
be  relieved  of  all  payments  on  both  land  and  water. 
Instead,  he  should  obligate  himself  to  improve  ins 
holding  to  the  extent  of  a  fixed  sum  |>er  acre  each 
year.  Canal  companies  that  control  both  land  and 
water  and  contractors  under  the  Carey  Act  can  afford 
to  grant  this  concession.  On  Government  projects  the 
time  allowed  to  pay  for  a  water  right  should  be  ex- 
tended to  12  years,  and  only  a  definite  amount  in  the 
form  of  improvements  should  be  required  for  the  first 
two  years. 

"  Another  suggestion  which  I  have  to  present  is 
some  measure  of  relief  for  the  new  settler  from  the 
burden  of  taxation.  A  few  Western  States  levy  no 
taxes  on  grapes  and  fruit  trees  until  they  bear.  This 
exemption  should  be  extended  as  far  as  it  is  safe  and 
practical  to  every  immature  crop  and  to  every  West- 
ern State  and  Territory.  Communities  in  newly 
reclaimed  districts  can  likew  ise  be  assisted  by  the  use 
of  sufficient  capital  to  establish  such  industries  as  can- 
neries, creameries,  etc.  These  should  be  organized  on 
the  co-operative  plan  in  such  a  way  that  the  farmers 
interested  will  in  time  become  the  owners.  Poor  set- 
tlers are  not  able  to  start  these  industries,  and  for 
lack  of  them  their  vegetables  are  fed  to  stock  and 
their  dairy  products  cannot  be  marketed. 


"  But  none  of  these  means  of  assistance  touches  the 
vital  part  of  the  irrigation  question.  That  part  is 
simply  this:  Five  million  acres  will  soon  be  ready 
for  settlement.  An  outlay  of  over  $100,000  is  required 
before  homes  can  be  established  and  crops  marketed. 
Who  will  supervise  the  expenditure  of  this  vast  sum' 
so  that  it  may  be  put  to  the  best  possible  use  ?  If  it 
right  and  proper  to  employ  the  best  engineering  talent 
to  design  and  supervise  irrigation  structures,  the  same 
necessity  exists  to  employ  a  force  of  men  of  equal  skill 
to  supervise  that  part  which  belongs  to  the  agricul- 
tural side  of  irrigation.  1  leave  to  abler  men  the  task 
of  formulating  plans  for  the  most  efficient  organization 
of  this  force.  What  I  particularly  desire  and  advo- 
cate is  the  enlistment  of  every  useful  agency  in  support 
of  the  irrigator." 

Tin-:  Xeeh  or  Water  Laws.  — Professor  Klwood 
Mead,  head  of  the  Irrigation  Department  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  California,  said:  "The  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  arid  region  implies  of  course  the  largest 
development  of  its  agricultural  resources.  This  means 
that  the  irrigation  must  be  skillful  in  order  that  the 
water  shall  not  be  wasted.  It  means  that  more  canals 
and  reservoirs  must  be  built  in  order  that  all  the 
water  may  be  utilized.  It  means  that  the  sources  of 
the  water  supply  must  lie  protected  in  order  that  the 
barrenness  which  conies  to  other  lands  will  not  fall  to 
us  if  their  warning  is  disregarded.  All  these  are 
essential,  but  other  things  are  needed.  Every  acre  of 
land  irrigated  must  have  a  title  to  water.  Kvery 
stream  which  is  diverted  and  utilized  must  be  divided 
among  a  multitude  of  users.  This  means  that  the 
diverse  conflicting  interests  of  a  multitude  of  users,  of 
communities  and  States,  must  be  adjusted.  The  con- 
ditions and  activities,  particular  time,  place  a  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  settlement  of  the  laws  and  policies 
which  are  for  all  future  time  to  control  the  use  of  our 
streams  and  determine  who  are  to  have  the  right  to 
those  waters.  It  is  on  this  phase  of  the  question  that 
I  wish  especially  to  call  your  attention.  The  past  five 
years  have  been  years  of  surprising  development. 
Land  values  have  constantly  risen  in  price  until  they 
have  now  reached  values  which  10  years  ago  were 
unbelievable.  Those  years  have  been  years  of  abound- 
ing prosperity  to  the  farmer,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  the  arid  region.  Because  of  the  profits  made, 
because  the  land  pays  interest  on  the  investment,  irri- 
gated land  in  the  Yakima  valley  sells  for  jl,O(l0  an 
acre  and  in  the  Grande  valley  in  Colorado  for  Si'.ooo 
an  acre.  Water  rights  have  risen  in  like  measure. 
This  has  made  it  possible  to  incur  expenditures  for 
canals  and  reservoirs  winch  111  years  ago  could  not  Ite 
considered.  As  a  result  of  this,  by  the  spring  of  ]008 
the  canals  and  reservoirs  already  under  construction 
will  provide  water  for  4,uoo,ooo  acres  additional  of 
arid  land.  The  irrigation  of  that  land  will  enormously 
increase  the  demand  on  streams  and  will  subject  the 
provisions  we  now  have  made  for  the  settlement  of 
titles  and  for  the  just  distribution  of  that  water  among 
users  to  a  greater  strain  than  it  has  hitherto  encoun- 
tered. 

"The  question  is,  Has  our  material  development 
been  accompanied  by  like  improvements  in  those  laws 
ami  policies  which  underlie  that  development'.'  We 
have  been  building  a  great  structure.  Have  we  an 
adequate  foundation  for  that  structure ?  The  answer 
to  that  is  to  be  determined  by  the  detiniteness  with 
which  we  can  now  answer  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  already  appropriated  —  who  holds 
those  appropriations'.'  Are  the  rights  already  estab- 
lished definitely  recorded  ?  Do  we  know  what  they 
are  or  how  much  they  control'.'  Are  we  sure  that  the 
water  which  is  to  till  these  new  systems  can  be  siqr 
plied  w  ithout  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  older 
appropriated?  A  careful  examination  of  the  condi- 
tions in  this  country  shows  that  owing  to  the  dual 
nature  of  our  government,  the  settlement  of  these 
matters  is  confronted  by  |>eculiar  difficulties.  The 
lands  are  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
non-navigable  stream  by  the  State.  As  in  all  cases 
of  a  divided  responsibility,  it  is  true  that  neither 
party  feels  the  responsibility  or  does  all  that  would  he 
done  if  authority  and  responsibility  was  concentrated 
in  one;  and  so  we  find  that  the  different  States  have 
progessed  in  an  unequal  measure. 

"In  some  of  the  States  you  can  find  a  complete 
record  of  existing  appropriations,  but  the  number  of 
States  in  which  that  is  true  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  In  the  others  it  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  To  secure,  therefore,  the  peace,  the 
welfare,  and  the  enduring  prosperity  of  this  country — 
what  we  need  now  is  an  awakening  interest  in  the 
necessity  for  more  adequate  administrative  control  of 
streams. 

"  But  the  increasing  demand  for  water  in  irrigation 
is  not  the  only  demand  being  made  on  streams.  The 
improvement  in  electrical  transmission  has  enor- 
mously increased  the  value  of  running  water.  In 
every  one  of  the  mountain  canyons  of  our  important 
rivers  large  sums  of  money  are  being  expended  on 
the  creation  of  power  from  our  cascades.  In  time  the 
rights  thus  established  will  compete  with  the  rights 
established  for  irrigation  and  the  rights  now  being 
created  to  meet  the  nei  ds  of  our  growing  cities  for 
domestic  and  other  purposes.  The  question  w  hich 
the  West  needs  to  consider  is,  are  the  rights  thus 
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being  established  ?  Are  their. character  suited  to  the 
needs  of  future  generations?  Are  they  of  such  a 
character  which  will  create  a  conflict  between  irriga- 
tion and  power?  Are  they  sufficiently  definite  to 
enable  those  who  are  investing  money  in  this  devel- 
opment to  know  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  by 
future  litigation  and  controversy? 

"  What,  therefore,  is  needed  is  that  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  problems  of  development  we  shall  not 
ignore  and  disregard  those  administrative  features  on 
which  that  development  must  ultimately  rest.  We 
need  to  strengthen  those  agencies  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  investigation  of  how  streams  shall  be 
used,  how  water  shall  be  controlled  and  applied,  and 
we  need  to  strengthen  these  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  because  it  takes  a  broad  view  of  the 
question.  We  need  to  strengthen  public  sentiment  in 
the  States,  and  above  all  we  need  in  our  educational 
institutions  in  those  universities  which  shall  create 
the  future  citizens  of  this  county,  to  have  them  deal 
with  the  most  complex  and  most  difficult  problem  of 
legislation  which  ever  vexed  the  intelligence  of  man- 
kind; and  I  hoped  that  this  congress  in  its  resolutions 
and  in  the  expression  of  its  convictions  will  see  fit  to 
recognize  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  economic 
and  legislative  features  connected  with  the  control  of 
our  streams,  and  give  its  encouragement  and  support 
to  those  agencies  which  are  endeavoring  to  formulate 
policies  and  methods  suited  to  a  free  people,  and 
suited  to  our  present  and  our  growing  interests." 

THE  NEED  for  RESEARCH. — Dr.  A.  C.  True,  di- 
rector of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  said:  "As  investigators 
we  are  studying  the  influences  of  laws,  ditch  regula- 
tions and  established  practices  to  determine  what  fea- 
tures promote  the  best  use  of  water  supply,  and  what 
features  tend  toward  loss  and  waste;  we  are  making 
Observations  and  experiments  to  determine  the  best 
methods  and  implements  for  performing  all  the  ope- 
rations connected  with  the  use  of  water  in  irrigation — 
for  removing  sagebrush  and  other  native  vegetation, 
for  smoothing  or  leveling  land,  for  laying  out  and 
building  farm  ditches  and  check  levees,  for  applying 
water  to  soils  of  various  kinds  planted  to  different 
crops,  and  for  cultivating  the  soil  after  irrigation  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  water  from  the  soil  by  evapora- 
tion. 

"  Having  determined  the  best  methods  of  distrib- 
uting and  using  water,  we  make  the.  information  avail- 
able in  two  ways — by  publication  and  by  demonstra- 
tion. Bulletins  giving  the  results  of  our  investigations 
are  distributed  to  those  applying  for  them,  but  we 
have  found  that  the  more  effective  way  of  making  our 
work  of  value  is  by  the  establishment  of  demonstra- 
tion farms  in  sections  where  settlement  is  most  rapid, 
in  order  that  the  settlers  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
irrigation  practice  may  not  waste  their  time  and 
money  in  learning  by  experience  that  which  they  can 
get  by  observation.  Such  demonstration  farms  are 
being  established  on  the  projects  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  under  a  co-operative  agreement  between  this 
office,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  Soils  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice, and  similar  farms  are  being  established  in  other 
sections. 

''The  work  so  far  described  relates  exclusively  to 
the  arid  region.  We  have  another  line  of  work,  which 
we  have  called  Irrigation  Extension,  because  it 
deals  with  the  extension  of  irrigation  into  sec- 
tions where  it  is  not  generally  considered  necessary, 
and  where  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  increase 
in  crop  production  being  sufficient  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  a  water  supply.  The  most  conspic- 
uous need  of  such  work  comes  from  the  semi-arid 
plains — the  so-called  "dry-farm  region." — which  is 
being  settled  under  the  belief  that  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  and  the  development  of  drought-resist- 
ant varieties  of  useful  plants  will  bring  success  in  farm- 
ing where  there  has  hitherto  been  failure.  It  may 
develop  that  crops  can  be  raised  in  this  region  in  a 
sufficient  percentage  of  years  to  make  such  farming 
profitable,  but  this  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and 
there  is  a  practical  certainty  that  drouths  will  occur 
With  sufficient  frequency  to  prevent  the  growing  of 
trees,  perennial  shrubbery,  and  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  table.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  every  year  the  added 
beauty  of  having  shade,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the 
increased  crops  of  grain  or  forage  raised  on  irrigated 
lands,  will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  irrigation,  and 
that  in  unusually  dry  years  a  w  ater  supply  will  enable 
the  settler  to  maintain  his  family  and  work  animals 
and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  abandonment  of 
homes  and  hopes  which  made  the  attempted  settle- 
ment of  the  Great  plains  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
chapters  of  our  national  history.  To  demonstrate  this 
and  determine  the  best  methods  of  securing  small 
water  supplies  and  of  making  this  water  go  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  raising  of  crops,  we  have  established 
farms  on  the  plains  at  points  located  along  the  lines  of 
travel  where  conditions  are  typical,  on  which  water  is 
being  diverted  from  torrential  streams  during  their 
Hood  periods,  pumped  from  wells  with  windmills  and 
engines  of  different  kinds,  and  with  pumps  of  various 
types,  and  crops  are  being  grown  with  and  without 
irrigation  for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  this  way 
we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  irrigation 


and  also  furnish  information  as  to  the  types  of  pump- 
ing and  operating  it,  and  the  cost  of  performing  all  the 
operations  made  necessary  by  the  use  of  water  in  irri- 
gation." 

Irrigation  and  Education. — Though  not  a  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  the  following  para- 
graph by  Mr.  A.  J.  Pills  bury,  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
Onion,  is  a  fitting  close  to  the  compilation  we  have 
made: 

"  It  will  be  in  vain  for  the  Government  to  expend  its 
hundreds  of  millions  on  reclamation  undertakings,  for 
private  enterprise  to  center  upon  storing  waters  and 
constructing  canals,  for  stalwart  farmers  to  go  out  upon 
these  new  areas  to  attempt  to  make  permanent  homes, 
unless  the  man  with  the  shovel  on  his  shoulder  knows 
what  to  do.  Governments,  Corporations,  even  civiliza- 
tions, are  at  the  mercy  of  the  man  with  the  long- 
handled  shovel.  If  he  shall  be  as  low-browed  and 
unintelligent  as  the  '  Man  With  the  Hoe,'  if  he  shall 
deluge  his  soil  with  water  until  it  becomes  sodden,  if  he 
shall  leach  all  the  virtue  out  of  it  by  the  unstinted, 
and  therefore  unintelligent,  use  of  water  for  irrigation, 
he  shall  waste  the  wealth  of  Government,  the  capital 
of  corporations,  the  acres  of  the  land  owners,  and  blast 
the  ultimate  hope  of  a  hungry  world.  He  is  the 
arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  world. 

"  Irrigation  and  scientific  agricultural  education 
must  go  hand  in  hand  or  ruin  will  overtake  the  world. 
It  is  all  well  enough  for  big-brained  and  scientific 
students  of  agricultural  problems  to  concern  themselves 
with  problems  of  reservoiring,  forestation,  fertilization 
and  whatever  else  may  interest  them,  but  unless  the 
truths  they  discover  are  made  simple  and  plain,  and 
are  handed  down  to  the  man  with  the  shovel  over  his 
shoulder,  and  so  impressed  upon  his  conscience  and 
understanding  as  to  become  a  part  of  his  very  life,  all 
else  will  be  of  no  more  avail  than  so  much  intellectual 
gymnastics.  This  makes  elemental  agricultural  and 
irrigation  education  indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  race,  and  the  Irrigation  Congress  has  been  success- 
ful in  just  the  measure  that  the  results  of  its  delibera- 
tions have  reached,  or  shall  reach,  the  man  with  the 
shovel  over  his  shoulder." 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


The  Dried  Egg  Business. 

An  albumen  factory  at  Hankow,  China,  was  visited 
by  Consul-General  William  Martin  that  he  might  find 
out  the  exact  condition  under  which  albumen  and  egg 
yolk  is  being  prepared  in  that  city.  He  describes  the 
results  of  his  investigations  as  follows: 

We  first  visited  the  room  in  which  the  eggs  were 
being  broken  and  the  whites  and  yolks  separated. 
The  work  is  done  by  Chinese  women,  who  become 
very  skillful,  breaking  and  separating  from  40(1  to  500 
eggs  an  hour.  The  whites  (which  make  the  albumen) 
are  drawn  into  pails,  which  are  then  passed  into  the 
fermenting  room.  Here  the  material  is  put  into  open- 
headed  barrels  set  about  the  room  on  frames,  under 
which  steam  heat  is  passed.  The  fermentation  starts 
almost  immediately,  and  continued  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  for  about  two  days,  in  winter  about  three 
days,  and  in  midsummer  one  day.  When  it  has 
reached  the  right  point  of  fermentation  a  solution  of 
ammoniac  (alcah  volatil)  is  added  (3  oz.  to  each  100 
lb.),  which  causes  the  fermentation  to  stop  at  once. 
The  whites,  which  have  now  become  almost  as  thin 
as  water,  are  drawn  through  faucets  from  the  bottom 
of  each  barrel,  the  best  quality  being  secured  first, 
while  that  which  was  on  top  and  has  a  slight  odor  is 
left  in  the  barrel,  and  later  removed  as  a  second  qual- 
ity of  albumen.  It  is  in  this  room  that  the  different 
qualities  are  ascertained,  any  barrel  having  an  odor 
being  rejected  as  first  quality. 

The  albumen  is  now  removed  and  poured  out  on 
zinc  pans  about  14  in.  square,  and  placed  in  the  dry- 
ing room,  remaining  there  about  two  days.  The 
rooms  are  heated  to  about  80°  during  the  first  day, 
and  the  temperature  is  gradually  increased  until  on 
the  second  day  it  reaches  135  to  140°.  A  separate 
drying  room  is  used  for  the  second  and  third  qualities, 
so  that  no  odor  from  them  can  affect  the  first  quality, 
and  very  careful  attention  is  given  during  the  whole 
process,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  bubbles  forming 
while  drying.  After  being  thoroughly  dried  the 
a  lbumen  of  chickens'  eggs  becomes  a  golden-colored 
crystal,  almost  transparent  when  in  large  cakes,  and 
about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  window  glass.  The 
whites  of  ducks'  eggs,  although  darker  in  color,  form 
an  albumen  considerably  lighter  in  shade,  so  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  kinds.  The 
dried  crystals  are  then  exposed  to  the  air,  in  good 
weather,  for  a  day  or  two,  which  causes  the  pieces  to 
become  more  brittle,  and  lessens  the  chance  of  de- 
terioration while  in  shipment.  The  albumen  is  packed 
for  export  in  tin-lined  wooden  boxes,  each  of  which 
hold  about  120  pounds. 

Preparation  of  Yolks. — I  paid  special  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  factory,  and  found  it  most  sat- 
isfactory.   Of  course  no  pure-food  laws  exist  in  this 


country,  but  it  was  conducted  all  through  in  a  manner 
that  would  stand  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  All  pails, 
pans,  urns,  and  barrels  are  kept  thoroughly  cleansed. 
The  pails  and  pans  are  washed  two  or  three  times 
each  night  after  the  day's  work,  and  the  barrels  in 
which  the  albumen  is  fermented  are  steamed  each 
time  after  being  used,  thus  removing  all  smell  from 
them.  The  zinc  plates  on  which  the  albumen  is  dried 
are  all  thoroughly  scraped  after  being  used,  and  then 
washed  about  four  times  in  tubs  of  hot  water.  The 
whole  factory  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and 
in  the  hands  of  capable  men. 

I  inquired  regarding  the  eggs  used  and  was  in- 
formed that  until  after  April  very  few  bad  eggs  were 
met  with,  and  that  these  were  rejected  by  the  women 
breaking  them,  but  that  about  May  bad  eggs  were 
found,  when  they  put  on  a  big  force  each  night  and 
have  every  egg  candled  before  using  it.  The  eggs  I 
saw  being  broken  looked  all  right,  and  there  was  no 
smell  about  indicating  that  any  bad  eggs  were  being- 
used.  The  godown  contained  several  hundreds  of 
baskets  of  eggs  which  they  stated  were  all  fresh,  and 
had  been  brought  in  only  from  the  near  vicinity. 

The  egg  yolk  is  prepared  in  two  different  ways. 
Most  of  it  at  this  factory  was  being  put  into  large 
machine-run  churns  where  it  was  mixed  with  a  2fc 
solution  of  boracic  acid  as  a  preservative.  This  com- 
pound is  used  only  for  commercial  purposes,  as  the 
addition  of  the  acid  makes  it  a  poison.  The  yolks 
which  are  to  be  used  as  food  products  are  spread  in 
pans  and  dried,  after  which  they  are  run  through  a 
small  mill  which  grinds  it  to  a  yellow  powder.  The 
compound  of  fluid  yolk  first  mentioned,  after  being 
churned  four  minutes  if  chickens'  eggs  and  six  min- 
utes if  ducks'  eggs,  is  immediately  put  into  barrels  for 
shipment,  in  which  manner  it  will  keep  for  some  time. 


The  Field. 


Diversified  Farming. 

Ky  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Briggs  in  the  current  report  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Hoard  of  Trade. 

By  reason  of  peculiar  climatic  conditions,  variety  of 
soil  and  unique  topography,  California  presents  oppor- 
tunity for  successful  farming  in  special  branches.  Not 
alone  has  this  feature  in  agriculture  been  developed, 
the  State  has  also  come  to  be  widely  known  through 
products  that  the  general  farmer  from  experience  else- 
where has  knowledge  of.  Diversified  or  general  farm- 
ing is  a  term  used  in  contradistinction  to  special  or  in- 
tensive farming,  and  is  as  applicable  to  agricultural 
pursuits  here  as  in  other  States.  The  specialist  is  one 
who  engages  in  a  particular  branch,  whether  it  be  in 
growing  citrus  or  other  tree  fruits,  or  grapes  for  wine 
or  for  raisins.  In  devoting  himself  to  a  special  pro- 
duct the  farmer  naturally  selects  that  part  of  the  State 
thought  to  be  best  suited  to  the  particular  product  he 
expects  to  grow,  and  gives  little  thought  to  other  dis- 
tricts. His  attention  is  directed  to  one  particular 
branch  of  farming.  Thus  it  is  that  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State,  which  gained  its  reputation  first  from 
growing  citrus  fruits  (oranges,  lemons,  limes,  etc.), 
and  which  now  produces  the  great  bulk  of  these  fruits, 
has  attracted  world-wide  attention  as  the  orange  dis- 
trict; that  Fresno  county,  which  has  a  practical  monop- 
oly of  raisin  growing,  is  recognized  as  the  raisin  dis- 
trict; that  Santa  Clara  county  is  best  known  for  her 
prunes,  and  that  until  recent  years  the  coast  counties 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  dairy  district  of 
the  State. 

California  for  many  years  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
large  producer  of  cereals,  wheat  and  barley  mainly. 
This  branch  of  farming  has  been  engaged  in  exten- 
sively by  men  having  large  holdings  of  land,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  under  the  tenantry  system. 
Wheat  and  barley  farmers,  the  men  who  actually  till 
the  soil,  were  not  in  former  years  generally  owners  of 
the  land.  The  owners  also  were  known  as  farmers, 
but  dwelt  in  towns  and  cities  and  enjoyed  the  income 
derived  from  the  labor  of  tenants.  Both  these  classes 
were  specialists  as  much  as  those  who  engage  in  grow- 
ing fruit,  for  they  had  no  particular  interest  in  any 
product  other  than  grain.  On  these  large  tracts  of 
land,  poorly  improved,  neither  fruit,  vegetables  nor 
livestock  were  raised.  The  one  object  of  the  tenants 
was  to  obtain  as  large  returns  as  possible  from  the 
minimum  of  labor,  and  of  the  lanlord  to  maintain  as 
high  a  scale  of  rent  as  tenants  could  stand. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  various  special 
farmers  was  in  the  matter  of  financial  ability  and  in 
education  and  intelligence.  Those  engaged  in  fruit 
growing  were  obliged  to  provide  at  first  for  a  long 
non-productive  period  while  their  orchards  and  vine- 
yards were  being  brought  to  bearing,  hence  it  required 
an  income  for  a  time  from  other  sources.  They  found 
it  necessary,  also,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
latest  methods  of  culture,  the  best  varieties  of  fruit, 
the  processes  of  irrigation,  how  to  guard  against  and 
overcome  pests,  to  become  familiar  with  methods  of 
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successful  fertilization,  and  to  learn  the  requirements 
of  trade  in  the  respective  branches  they  were  inter- 
ested in.  Actual  tillers  of  the  soil  for  cereal  growing 
could  apply  the  experience  in  farming  gained  else- 
where to  grain  growing  in  California  with  reasonable 
expectation  of  success,  and  neither  education  nor  other 
qualifications,  other  than  industry,  economy  and  so- 
briety, were  essential. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  sentiment  found  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  have  only  superficial  knowledge  of  the  State, 
that,  while  suited  to  special  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
State  is  not  suited  to  diversfied  farming  development. 
No  greater  fallacy  than  this  could  be  disseminated. 
Large  tracts  of  land  are  being  sub-divided  and  sold  to 
homeseekers  for  general  farm  purposes.  The  grain 
product  has  for  some  years  gradually  declined,  and 
fruit  growing  and  other  branches  of  intensive  farming 
have  been  substituted.  The  tendency  at  the  present 
time  is  to  diversify  farm  work  more  than  formerly 
and  not  to  engage  in  growing,  or  to  depend  on  a  single 
crop. 

The  great  advantage  in  diversified  over  special 
farming  is  that  the  one  gives  earlier  income  than  the 
other  and  builds  up  communities  that  are  not  depend- 
ent on  a  single  interest.  General  farming  gives  em- 
ployment to  the  farmer  and  his  family  almost  the  year 
round,  while  special  farming  crowds  the  years'  work 
into  a  few  months  and  necessitates  the  employment  of 
transient  labor,  usually  at  high  cost.  When  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  general  farmer  to  employ  help,  the  more 
regular  and  continuous  the  employment  the  better  and 
more  reliable  the  wage  earner.  From  every  point  of 
view  the  one  system  presents  advantages  over  the 
other  both  for  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
Special  farming  fosters  the  influx  of  undesirable  alien 
labor,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  numl>erof  Japanese 
now  in  the  State,  who  are  a  menace  to  white  labor. 

There  is  scarcely  a  district  in  the  State  which  would 
not  be  benefited  by  enlarging  the  system  of  general 
farming  and  where  it  could  not  be  made  profitable. 
The  large  areas  which  are  uot  yet  under  irrigation, 
but  which  require  it  for  everything  except  grain  grow- 
ing and  stock  raising,  an?  likely  to  be  used  as  now  for 
some  years.  Irrigation,  wherever  applied,  develops 
new  conditions  and  renders  it  possible  for  men  of 
moderate  means  to  acquire  homes  and  pursue  farm 
work  under  conditions  more  advantageous  than  those 
found  in  other  States. 

The  time  has  passed  when  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  California  is  unsuited  to  diversified  farming,  as  it 
is  known  in  other  States.  Associations  organized  in 
all  the  principal  districts,  and  in  most  of  the  counties 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  development,  in  present- 
ing inducements  to  homeseekers,  testify  to  the  fact 
that  general  farming  is  profitable  and  desirable.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  State 
that  does  not  contribute  somewhat  to  all  general  farm 
products.  Dairying  and  poultry  raising,  as  well  as 
stock  raising  on  a  small  scale,  are  becoming  common 
with  fruit  as  well  as  grain  growers,  and  hogs  and  bees 
are  found  wherever  alfalfa  is  part  of  the  farm  product. 
1  )emaud  for  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
poultry  is  always  good,  and  these  add  not  only  to  the 
income  but  to  the  comfort  of  farm  life. 

The  great  valleys  of  California,  some  of  which  in 
extent  are  equal  to  the  area  of  most  other  States,  are 
Capable  of  maintaining  well  a  population  more  dense 
than  any  other  equal  area  in  the  United  States.  These 
valleys  will  in  time  be  occupied  with  a  rural  popula- 
tion, with  habits,  customs,  and  employment  like  those 
common  in  the  Middle  ami  Western  States.  The  gen- 
eral farmer  brings  stability,  permanent  growth  and 
steady  progress. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  agricultural  meth- 
ods since  irrigation  became  an  important  feature  in 
the  various  districts  of  the  State,  farming  under  this 
system  does  uot  yet  appeal  generally  to  homeseekers. 
When  they  learn  the  use  and  duty  of  water,  applied 
when  and  where  it  is  needed,  and  understand  that 
there  is  nothing  intricate  or  difficult  about  irrigated 
farming,  they  appreciate  its  advantages.  The  produc- 
tive value  of  land  in  California  which  has  good  water 
facilities  is  safely  counted  four  times  as  great  as  land 
in  the  Mi, 1, lie  W  est.  Climate  contributes  somewhat 
to  this,  but  the  greatest  merit  is  in  being  able  to  con- 
trol the  elements,  or,  in  other  words,  in  being  inde- 
pendent of  them  in  the  conduct  of  farm  work. 

Diversified  farming  is  entirely  practicable  where 
irrigation  is  practiced.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  grat- 
ify his  fancy  with  respect  to  crops  and  at  the  same 
time  realize  from  the  land  lie  cultivates  the  best  possi- 
ble returns.  By  studying  the  needs  of  his  district  and 
adjusting  his  products  to  demand,  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  income  without  fear  of  failure  from 
drought  or  excessive  rain. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  land  in  California  is 
equally  well  suited  to  diversified  crops.  Adobe  lands 
have  not  as  yet  been  brought  under  irrigation  to  any 
great  extent.  The  peculiar  character  of  this  kind  of 
farm  land  renders  it  best  suited  to  cereal  crops;  but 
there  is  a  vast  area  throughout  the  State,  and  it  is 
found  in  every  valley  and  foothill  district,  capable  of 
most  profitable  cultivation  in  a  great  variety  of  crops. 
The  general  farmer,  therefore,  may  combine  stock 
raising,  which  includes  dairying,  hay  and  grain,  poul- 


try, hogs  and  sheep,  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  Al- 
falfa v-ives  quick  returns.  The  farmer  who  under- 
stands how  to  reduce  his  product  to  compact  form — 
making  his  alfalfa  field  support  a  few  cows  (which, 
with  their  increase,  will  yield  an  annual  return  of  160 
to  $80  each),  a  few  hogs  and  sheep  (which  find  ready 
sale  when  in  condition  at  all  seasons),  and  a  band  of 
chickens  and  turkeys — can  easily  wait  for  his  trees 
and  vines  to  come  to  bearing.  He  will  never  find  it 
necessary  to  confine  himself  to  a  special  branch.  The 
tabulated  exhibits  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Hoard  of  Trade  afford  opportunity  for  those 
so  inclined  to  verify  any  claims  made  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  state  for  diversified  products. 

For  some  years  California  lias  been  best  known  by 
her  fruits.  The  day  lias  come  when  other  important 
features  of  agriculture  merit  consideration — when  the 
people  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  states,  who  want 
to  continue  diversified  farming,  may  seek  homes  here, 
with  confident  expectation  of  finding  not  equal,  but 
better,  opportunities  than  they  now  enjoy.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  sunshine, 
fruits  and  flowers  of  this  favored  land. 


Nurse  Crops  for  Alfalfa. 

The  University  of  Arizona  Agricultural  Fxi>erinieiit 
Station  has  just  prepared  an  issue  of  "Timely  Hints 
for  Farmers,"  on  observations  on  nurse  crops  for 
alfalfa,  by  Mr.  V.  A.  Clark. 

Although  nurse  crops,  particularly  wheat,  barley 
and  oats,  are  quite  generally  sown  with  alfalfa,  this 
practice  is  in  recent  years  losing  ground.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  young  alfalfa  dues  not  usually  need  the 
protection  afforded  by  a  nurse  crop,  and  that  it  does 
not  profit  by  dividing  space,  either  above  ground  or 
below,  with  other  plants. 

In  the  fall  of  1005,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
effects  of  uurse  crops  upon  alfalfa  under  southwestern 
conditions,  the  writer  planted  successive  plats  of 
alfalfa  in  pure  culture,  and  with  wheat,  rye,  barley 
and  oats  as  nurse  crops.  Conditions  of  irrigation  were 
identical,  observations  being  made  in  March  following, 
upon  the  well  grown  plants  about  three  weeks  bed  ire 
blooming. 

Effect  on  Height  ok  Plants  and  spooling. — 
At  this  time  the  height  of  the  plants  in  the  pure  cul- 
ture was  from  15  to  17  inches,  being  generally  not 
more  than  6  or  8  inches  high.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
pure  culture  plat  the  plants  at  this  stage  had  generally 
two  or  three  full  grown  stems,  decreasing  to  as  few  as 
one  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  plat.  With  the  nurse 
crops,  however,  the  alfalfa  plants  had  but  one  stem. 

The  alfalfa  plant  also  stools  or  throws  out  shoots 
from  the  crown,  which  in  turn  become  other  stems. 
The  more  vigorous  the  plant  and  the  more  room,  light 
and  food  supply  it  has,  the  more  numerous  are  these 
offshoots,  as  was  observed  on  plants  near  the  edge  of 
the  plat.  In  the  middle  of  the  plat,  the  number  <>f 
offshoots  was  materially  less.  Plants  having  two  full 
grown  stems  uniformly  had  considerably  more  shoots 
than  those  with  one  stem.  Alfalfa  plants  in  the  nurse 
crop  uniformly  had  few  shoots,  only  a  fraction  as 
many  in  numljer  as  those  on  plants  in  pure  culture. 
It  follows  in  connection  with  these  observations  that 
the  tendency  of  nurse  crops  is  detrimental,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  letter  the  exposure  of  alfalfa  to  the 
external  factors  of  growth,  as  fooil  supply  and  light, 
the  greater  is  the  vigor  of  the  plant. 

Effect  on  WlHGKHTB  of  Plants. — The  weights  of 
ten  average  alfalfa  plants  from  various  cultures  were 
taken  and  found  to  be  as  follows: 

From  pure  culture,  ordinary  stand  "5.0  grama 

From  pure  culture,  too  thick  21.3  " 

From  rye,  two-thirds  stand  10.2  " 

From  wheat,  one-half  stand  12.6  " 

From  wheat,  full  stand   2.0  " 

From  these  figures  appears  even  more  strikingly 
than  before  the  injurious  effect  of  a  nurse  crop  on  the 
development  of  young  alfalfa.  Further,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  alfalfa  which  has  been  shaded  by  a 
nurse  crop  or  otherwise,  lacks  in  firmness  of  substance 
as  compared  with  plants  grown  in  pure  culture  and 
with  full  exposure  to  light. 

Effect  on  Root  Development. — Observations 
were  made  also  on  root  development  in  the  different 
plats.  Here  the  differences  are  more  striking  than 
above  ground.  Alfalfa  roots  in  pure  culture  had,  at 
the  time  of  these  observations,  reached  a  depth  of 
about  18  inches,  whereas  those  grown  with  nurse 
crops  had  only  in  the  thinner  stands  of  such  crops 
attained  to  a  depth  of  1:2  inches.  Further,  the  same 
differences  in  vigor  of  development  were  found  under- 
ground as  above,  for  in  general  the  roots  of  alfalfa 
plants  grown  with  nurse  crops  were  thin  and  spind- 
ling as  compared  with  those  grown  in  pure  culture, 
and  they  were  much  less  branched. 

Cause  of  Ili.-Fffkcts  of  Nukse  Ckoi*s. —  Lack 
of  food  supply  or  water  could  not  account  for  this  dif- 
ference between  plants  grown  with  or  without  nurse 
crops,  for  the  land  is  naturally  rich  and  was  kept  well 
irrigated.  The  injurious  effects  of  the  nurse  crops 
must  be  attributed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  their 
shading  the  lower  and  slower  growing  young  alfalfa 


plants.  In  fact,  alfalfa  plants  grown  with  nurse  crops, 
have  every  appearance  of  suffering  from  insufficient 
light.  The  development  of  leaf  expanse  is  greatly 
reduced,  the  internodes  are  abnormally  lengthened, 
but  decreased  in  number,  the  plant  substance  is  soft 
and  watery,  showing  insufficient  elaboration  of  food 
material,  and  the  root  development  is  small. 

EFFECT  of  Alfalfa  on  Nubse  Chops  and  on 
INTEBCULTURES. — Observations  were  also  made  as  to 
the  effect  of  alfalfa  on  nurse  crops,  and  upon  thediffer- 
ent  nurse  crop  plants  used  as  intercultures  in  an 
adjoining  rather  thin  stand  of  old  alfalfa.  The  inter- 
cultural  crops  in  old  alfalfa  were  planted  for  about 
one-third  of  a  stand.  In  the  case  of  rye,  there  was 
no  material  difference  in  height  between  the  pure  cul- 
ture, the  nurse  crop  and  the  interculture;  but  the  rye 
planted  as  a  nurse  crop  or  as  interculture  would  not 
tiller;  and  as  a  nurse  crop  it  made  somewhat  slenderer 
stalks  than  it  did  in  pure  culture.  The  weights  in 
grams  of  25  representative  stalks  of  each  of  the  three 
plats  were  as  follows: 

Kye.     Wheat.  OaU. 
•  ■rams,  liraras.  Uramg. 

As  pure  culture  926  288  21J 

As  nurse  crop  with  alfalfa  122  165  161 

As  interculture  In  alfalfa  Ki9  127  48 

As  remarked  above,  the  cereals  grown  as  nurse 
crops  or  intercultures  did  not  tiller.  Put  rye  growing 
in  pure  culture  on  the  edge  of  the  plat,  where  it  had 
more  light,  StOOled  abundantly,  for  instance,  one  ordi- 
nary stool  having  28  stalks  and  another  30. 

A  Practical  Tkst. — A  practical  comparison  was 
made  on  a  field  scale  l>etween  alfalfa  planted  with  and 
without  a  nurse  crop  in  the  season  of  1004-05.  A 
piece  of  land  was  at  that  time  stocked  down  to  alfalfa, 
using  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  Adjoining  was  a  piece  in 
pure  culture.  The  difference  in  the  development  of 
alfalfa  in  the  two  fields  was  so  striking  that  an  ex- 
amination was  made.  That  in  pure  culture  was  about 
18  inches  high,  being  of  the  usual  height  and  develop- 
ment. That  planted  with  the  nurse  crop  was  notice- 
ably thinner  on  the  ground,  generally  not  more  than 
8  inches  high  varying  down  to  not  more  than  2  inches, 
and  little  develoiK-d  generally.  In  the  pure  culture 
the  roots  extended  downward  to  a  depth  of  about  2 
feet,  and  sometimes  deeper.  The  roots  of  alfalfa 
planted  with  oats  generally  extended  down  from  2  to 
b'  inches.  It  is  evident  that  deep-rooted  plants  like 
those  in  pure  culture  can  stand  drought  longer  than 
can  shallow-rooted  plants,  like  those  grown  with 
nurse  crops,  eveu  if  all  other  conditions  of  vigor  of 
growth  are  equal.  Just  these  effects  due  to  differences 
in  root  development  showed  themselves  strikingly  in 
the  experimental  plats  later  on.  Through  May  and 
June  a  shortage  of  water,  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  was  experienced,  and  these  fields  could  not  be 
irrigated  until  summer  rains  came  in  July.  The  sec- 
ond crop  on  the  pure  culture  plat  was  cut  about  the 
first  of  June  when  about  half  grown,  in  order  to  save 
the  roots,  the  tops  having  begun  to  dry  up.  The 
alfalfa  grown  with  the  nurse  crop  had  to  be  cut  over 
earlier  and  twice  in  order  to  save  the  roots.  When 
water  was  obtaiueil  the  alfalfa  in  pure  culture  re- 
sumed growth  and  continued  producing  normally  the 
rest  of  tlie  season.  The  plats  planted  with  nurse  crops 
came  on  slowly,  a  fair  cutting  was  not  obtained  until 
fall  and  a  normal  cutting  not  until  the  next  season. 
In  the  meantime,  during  the  drought  the  shallow 
rooted  plants  had  suffered  more  than  the  deep-rooted 
plants,  and  save  for  prompt  work  in  cutting,  the  stand 
would  have  been  lost. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  from  the  above  observa- 
tions — 

1.  That  the  nurse  crops  hinder  the  development  of 
tops  and  roots  of  alfalfa,  especially  when  by  reason  of 
a  thick  stand  or  rank  growth  shading  effects  are  ex- 
cessive. 

2.  After  the  removal  of  the  nurse  crop  the  weak- 
ened and  undeveloped  alfalfa  plants  are  poorly  fitted 
to  withstand  drought,  and  the  stand  may  l>e  lost. 

8.  In  the  average  Instance  the  loss  in  yield  of 
alfalfa  due  to  a  nurse  crop  probably  more  than  offsets 
extra  return  from  the  nurse  crop  itself. 


The  Stockyard. 


Silage  for  Stock  Feeding. 

The  advantages  of  crib  feeding  with  ensilage  for  the 
winter  fattening  of  steers  has  become  so  apjKirent  to 
J.  H.  Henry  that  he  has  recently  had  installed  on  his 
ranch  below  Templeton,  says  the  Paso  Rubles  Record, 
a  corn  binder  (in  its  way  something  after  the  fashion 
of  a  harvester),  the  first  that  has  been  seen  tried  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  So  far  the  machine  has 
given  him  satisfaction  and  he  expects  to  harvest  quite 
an  acreage  of  corn  for  his  silos,  that  during  the  winter 
the  beeves  designed  for  immediate  shipment  may  be 
got  in  prime  condition  on  feed  practically  as  fresh  as 
when  it  waved  in  the  summer  sun. 

He  has  at  present  six  silos  of  considerable  size  in 
operation  and  last  year  filled  them  with  green  chopped 
barley.    To  see  the  animals  clean  up  every  fragment 
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which  was  fed  to  thera  was  a  revela- 
tion to  a  great  many  stockmen  and  it  is 
likely  that  others  will  follow  the  trail 
which  Henry  has  blazed  for  them. 

The  feed,  which  is  cut  green,  chop- 
ped, and  stored  away  in  the  silo  pits, 
retains  its  freshness  and  juices  through- 
out the  winter  without  heating  and  puts 
fat  on  the  ribs  of  beeves  that  rapidly 
swells  the  weight,  while  no  waste  is 
chargeable  to  the  system. 

This  method  of  winter  feeding  has 
been  practiced  among  cattle  and  dairy 
men  of  the  East  for  many  years,  until 
its  benefits  are  now  generally  under- 
stood and  taken  advantage  of.  While 
in  the  East  winter  ranging  of  cattle  is, 
of  course,  impossible  owing  to  the  cli- 
matic severity,  even  stall  feeding  on 
cured  hay  fails  to  bring  about  results 
attained  by  the  use  of  ensilage,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  dairy  farms. 

While  it  is  no  hardship  on  cattle  to 
remain  on  the  range  through  a  Califor- 
nia winter,  crib  or  corral  feeding  with 
ensilage  demonstrates  such  an  advan- 
tage from  every  standpoint  that  Mr. 
Henry  proposes  adopting  it  on  his  sev- 
eral ranches  to  the  practical  exclusion 
of  winter  ranging,  except  for  such  ani- 
mals as  he  intends  to  carry  through  to 
the  next  summer  before  marketing. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


ALAMEDA. 

Grape  Picking.  —  Livermore  Her- 
ald: Grape  picking  is  on  in  the  vine- 
yards of  this  valley.  This  section  is 
always  a  couple  of  weeks  behind  the 
warmer  valleys  of  the  interior.  The 
yield  in  the  local  vineyards  is  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  as  the  full  extent 
of  the  damage  from  mildew  has  not  yet 
been  fully  determined.  Some  vineyards 
seem  to  be  fairly  free  from  the  blight, 
while  others  are  quite  seriously  affected. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  yield 
will  be  up  to  that  of  last  year.  Prices 
have  not  yet  been  established  in  this 
section,  and  none  of  the  buyers  will 
give  an  intimation  of  what  they  will  be. 
If  other  vineyard  sections  can  be  taken 
as  a  criterion,  the  prices  will  not  be  far 
from  those  of  last  year. 

Moke  Grain  Than  Supposed. — 
Livermore  Herald  :  The  impression  has 
prevailed  that  there  would  be  very  little 
grain  in  Pleasanton  and  Murray  town- 
ships this  year.  The  wet  winter  which 
prevented  much  of  the  ground  from 
being  seeded,  a  dry  spring  and  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  hay  were  the 
causes  assigned  for  the  supposed  short- 
age. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  yield, 
while  not  as  great  as  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons, is  surprising  in  amount.  The  last 
of  the  threshing  machines  operating  in 
this  district  laid  up  this  week,  and  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  cereal  yield  with 
accuracy.  George  Silva  threshed  38,000 
sacks  of  grain  of  all  kinds  during  his 
run,  which  embraced  both  townships. 
Maas  Luders'  machine  also  operated  in 
both  townships,  and  his  season's  work 
amounted  to  about  18,000  sacks.  H.  P. 
Mohr  confined  his  operations  to  Pleas- 
anton township,  and  his  season's  output 
was  17,963  sacks,  divided  as  follows: 
Common  barley,  13,448  sacks;  red  oats, 
3,490  sacks;  wheat,  323  sacks,  and 
Chevalier  barley,  702  sacks.  The  same 
ground  in  1906  produced  28,208  sacks. 
The  threshing  machines  of  A.  Goularte 
and  Enos  Bros,  operated  in  the  Dublin 
and  Tassajara  districts,  and  probably 
threshed  some  grain  in  Pleasanton  town- 
ship, but  no  account  is  taken  of  this  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  grain  pro- 
duced in  the  valley.  The  total  output 
of  73,963  sacks  would  amount,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  conservative  estimate, 
to  $120,000.  This  does  not  approach 
other  seasons,  but  it  certainly  adds 
materially  to  the  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural productions  for  the  year. 

BUTTE. 

Big  Prune  Chop.  —  Chico  prune 
growers  will  reap  a  fortune  from  their 
crops  this  year,  as  reports  from  all  direc- 
tions state  that  the  crop  this  season  is 


the  largest  for  several  years.  The  trees 
in  the  vicinity  of  Durham,  and  north  of 
Chico,  are  breaking  down  from  their 
loads,  and  some  trees  are  yielding  as 
high  as  500  and  600  pounds  to  the  tree. 
The  fruit  is  good  in  quality  as  well  as 
quantity,  and  40-50s  will  be  plentiful. 
The  picking,  lyeing  and  drying  of  the 
fruit  is  under  way,  and  within  two 
weeks  the  crop  will  be  handled.  The 
''June  fall,"  the  early  dropping  of 
prunes  this  year,  has  evidently  not 
affected  the  crop  to  any  extent. 

Alfalfa  is  High  at  Gkidlev. — 
Alfalfa  hay  is  high,  and  producers  are 
holding  out  for  stiff  prices.  Saturday 
E.  G.  Porter  of  this  place  bought  from 
E.  F.  Biggs  of  Central  House  1,000  tons 
at  $11  per  ton.  The  hay  is  to  be  baled 
and  delivered  on  cars  at  the  railroad 
station  at  Honcut. 

Demand  for  Dried  Fruit. — Sac- 
ramento Bee  :  The  dried  fruit  situa- 
tion in  Chico  and  vicinity  is  much 
improved  and  there  have  been  several 
carloads  of  peaches  shipped  and  orders 
are  in  for  two  or  three  more  carloads. 
This  is  an  indication  that  the  Eastern 
buyers  are  risking  purchases  on  the 
promise  of  immunity  from  prosecution 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  sulphuring  provision.  The  average 
annual  shipments  from  Chico  are  25 
carloads,  but  this  year  the  shipments 
will  be  about  21  carloads  of  peaches, 
the  operation  of  the  cannery  this  season 
consuming  a  large  amount  of  peaches, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been 
dried.  The  prevailing  price  is  between 
8  and  10  cents  per  pound. 

FRESNO. 

Figs. — Republican  :  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  cool  weather  makes  the  fig 
packing  a  little  slow  as  yet,  a  good 
amount  of  fruit  has  already  gone  East. 
The  Roeding  Fig  Packing  Company 
alone  has  sent  out  four  carloads,  or 
about  80  tons.  Mr.  Roeding  says  that 
if  weather  conditions  hold  favorable,  he 
will  soon  be  turning  out  the  figs  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  handled.  Figs  might 
be  sold  at  lower  figures  in  the  East 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  large 
cost  of  packing  makes  the  thing  impos- 
sible. It  is  said  on  good  authority  that 
the  cost  of  packing  a  pound  of  figs  for  the 
trade  is  equal  to  the  original  buying 
price,  as  this  season  it  takes  from  30 
cents  to  35  cents  per  box  of  ten  pounds 
to  put  the  stuff  up.  Thus,  though  the 
cost  of  figs  this  year  is  a  little  over  3 
cents  per  pound  or  thereabouts  on  the 
average,  the  cost  of  packing  is  also  near 
3  cents  per  pound,  and  the  6  cents  basis 
is  about  as  low  a  wholesale  price  as  the 
packers  think  they  can  work  on.  With 
a  legitimate  margin,  figs  are  netting  $10 
per  ton  as  they  are  now  selling. 

Figs. — Sanger  Herald:  Orchardists 
hereabouts  who  have  a  crop  of  dried  figs 
to  sell  are  not  a  whit  behind  other  fruit 
growers  in  realizing  prices  at  which 
they  can  put  away  a  little  money  this 
season — 3Jc.  per  lb.  being  considered  a 
good  figure,  as  there  is  a  bumper  crop. 

PLACER. 

Warehouses  Filled. — Sacramento 
Union:  Although  the  crop  was  consid- 
erably below  the  average  throughout 
western  Placer  this  year,  one  would  not 
think  so  to  see  the  long  string  of  big 
wagons  unloading  grain  every  day.  Mr. 
Jansen  states  that  while  the  yield  is 
short,  his  immense  storage  buildings 
will  be  a  long  ways  from  empty  by  the 
time  the  season  closes — in  fact,  hardly 
enough  space  in  all  of  them  put  together 
to  conduct  a  miniature  skating  rink. 
And  the  warehouses  are  all  big  ones, 
too.  There  is  a  lot  of  hay  being  hauled 
in  these  days,  also,  and  the  quality  is 
good. 

MENDOCINO. 

Hay,  Hops  and  Pears.  —  Ukiah 
Press:  Hay  is  good  property  in  this 
section  and  the  price  still  keeps  up.  <  >ne 
grower  disposed  of  160  tons  at  $16  a  ton. 

 The  good  old  hop  picking  season  is 

about  over.  Many  thousand  dollars  are 
distributed  among  the  pickers  in  the 
valley  in  less  than  a  month.  Pears 


are  reported  to  be  selling  for  $27.5(1  a 
ton  in  this  valley.  Some  have  contracts 
that  call  for  $35.  The  price  is  explained 
by  the  crop  being  better  than  expected, 
but  still  it  is  only  about  half  of  what  it 
was  last  year. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

LEMONS  for  Japan.  —  Riverside 
Press:  The  San  Dimas  Lemon  Associa- 
tion has  shipped  a  carload  of  lemons  to 
Japan.  A  year  ago  the  experiment 
was  made  of  shipping  lemons  from  here 
to  various  parts  of  the  Orient.  At  first 
only  small  shipments  were  made,  but 
the  results  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
carload  lots  are  now  shipped  not  only  to 
Japan,  but  to  the  Philippine  islands,  to 
China,  Sumatra,  India,  and  Australia. 
Owing  to  the  special  method  of  curing 
lemons  which  is  employed  at  the  San 
Dimas  Lemon  Association's  packing 
house,  the  fruit  sent  from  there  is  said 
to  have  superior  keeping  qualities. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

GOOD  Yields. — Independent:  West 
side  barley  growers  are  jubilant.  Large 
yields  and  good  prices  have  been  fea- 
tures of  the  season  and  those  who  de- 
voted their  lands  to  that  cereal  in  large 
quantities  will  reap  a  fortune.  Through- 
out the  entire  districts  from  Tracy  south 
and  west,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
has  been  from  15  to  20  sacks.  Several 
heavy  sales  have  been  made  in  Stockton 
and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
changed between  dealer  and  grower. 
A  well-known  farmer  of  Grayson  has 
sold  his  entire  crop  for  upward  of 
$30,000,  and  the  Ansbro  brothers,  of 
the  west  side  district,  sold  their  volun- 
teer crop  for  $7,700.  On  that  tract  50 
sacks  had  been  planted  when  the  rains 
set  in,  after  which  no  more  seeding  was 
done  and  from  the  entire  farm  the  above 
sum  was  received  from  the  volunteer 
crop.  One  of  the  farmers  uf  that  section 
now  has  17,000  sacks  of  Australian 
wheat,  for  which  he  expects  to  get  later 
in  the  season  $1.70  per  hundred,  or 
$29,000  for  the  entire  crop. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Onions  Worth  Money.  —  Lotnpoc 
Record:  W.  A.  Hodges  has  a  24-acre 
field  of  onions  that  will  yield  on  an  av- 
erage of  200  bags  to  the  acre.  Onions 
will  average  about  100  pounds  to  the 
bag,  and  at  $2  a  hundred,  the  prevailing 
price,  Mr.  Hodges  ought  to  realize  some- 
thing like  $10,000  for  his  onion  crop. 

Bean  Harvest. — Oxnard  Courier: 
The  bean  harvest  of  the  valley  has  been 
entered  upon  and  grows  in  intensity 
each  day.  There  are  three  machines  in 
the  Moorpark  district  threshing  small 
beans.  They  are  doing  good  work  and 
the  weather  has  made  it  possible  for  fast 
threshing.  The  machines  have  not  yet 
begun  on  the  lima  crop;  but  the  cutting 
of  beans  is  progressing,  and  within  the 
next  two  weeks  there  will  be  a  half 
dozen  or  so  entering  upon  the  work. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Big  Sunflower  and  Prunes. — 
Gilroy  Gazette:  N.  S.  Clark  has  a  vol- 
unteer sunflower  which  measures  17  in. 
in  diameter  and  52  in.  in  circumference. 
The  weight  of  the  immense  head  is  71 
pounds'.  On  property  adjoining  Mr. 
Clark,  Chas.  Curtis  has  as  fine  crop  of 
prunes  as  can  be  found.  Mr.  Curtis 
picked  out  eight  of  the  prunes  which 
together  weighed  a  pound — that  is  an 
average  of  two  ounces  each.  These  are 
not  Imperial,  but  are  the  real  French 
variety. 

SOLANO. 

Large  Grain  Crops. — Republican: 
While  there  has  been  a  general  shortage 
of  the  yield  of  wheat  in  California,  the 
Montezuma  bills  district  again  comes  to 
the  front  in  sustaining  the  reputation  of 
Solano  county.  John  Robinson,  who 
farms  in  the  Montezuma  hills,  while  in 
Suisun  a  few  days  ago,  gave  an  item  of 
interest  regarding  the  crop  he  had  just 
finished  harvesting.  From  one  piece  of 
land  containing  135  acres  he  secured 
3,500  sacks  of  barley  and  another  portion 
of  the  tract  containing  &00  acres  yielded 
him  7,500  sacks  of  wheat,  the  average 


weight  of  which  was  140  pounds  to  the 
suck.  E.  Young,  who  also  farms  on  the 
Brown  tract,  secured  3,300  sacks  of  bar- 
ley from  120  acres,  and  3,500  sacks  of 
wheat  from  220  acres — a  fine  showing. 
In  the  middle  section  of  the  Montezuma 
hills  the  yield  of  wheat  was  not  up  to 
the  average,  still  those  living  in  that  sec- 
tion realized  from  ten  to  twelve  sacks  to 
the  acre. 

SHASTA. 

Good  Fruit  Crops.  —  Searchlight: 
"  We  have  never  shipped  out  a  better 
quality  of  pears  than  the  crop  this  sea- 
son. The  quantity,  however,  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  other  seasons," 
says  a  prominent  grower.  "  Pears  were 
certainly  sea  rce  this  year.  But  we  should 
not  expect  the  plenty  in  everything  that 
marked  the  yields  of  prunes,  peaches, 
plums,  strawberries,  blackberries  and 
loganberries.  All  of  our  ranches  did 
well  in  those  fruits." 

SUTTER. 

Heavy  Bearing  Sultanas. —  Sut- 
ter Farmer  :  In  the  vineyard  of  Roger 
Roberts,  southwest  of  Yuba  City,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  Sultana  grape 
vines  that  have  100  pounds  of  seedless 
grapes  on  each  vine.  The  vines  are 
about  22  years  old  and  bear  regularly 
each  season,  getting  better  as  they  gain 
age. 

Dried  Fruit  Moving. — The  scare 
over  the  sulphuring  of  dried  fruit  is 
about  over  with,  although  the  growers 
are  cautioned  to  use  great  care  in  pre- 
paring their  product  for  market.  The 
most  serious  part  of  the  matter  in  the 
beginning  was  the  refusal  for  a  time  of 
the  buyers  to  take  the  fruit  under  con- 
tract, but  this  has  been  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed and  the  fruit  is  being  delivered 
rapidly  and  paid  for  promptly.  Tests 
are  now  being  made  on  bleached  seed- 
less raisins,  for  which  a  big  trade  has 
been  built  up  in  this  county. 

Peach  Profits. —  E.  W.  Hixson, 
who  has  an  orchard  west  of  Yuba  City, 
received  this  season  from  two  acres  of 
Phillips  cling  peaches  $1,01)5.73.  The 
fruit  was  sold  to  the  cannery  here.  This 
is  over  $500  per  acre  or  about  $5  per 
tree. 

TRINITY. 

Coyote  Bounty.  —  Trinity  county 
will  again  pay  a  bounty  on  the  scalps  of 
coyotes  and  panthers  —  $2  for  coyotes 
and  $5  for  panthers.  That  was  decided 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Trinity  county  repealed  its  bounty  ordi- 
nance four  years  ago,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  pestiferous  animals  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  number.  It  is  in  def- 
erence to  numerous  petitions  from  sheep 
men  and  farmers  asking  that  the 
bounty  be  restored  that  the  supervisors 
decided  to  re-enact  the  ordinance  re- 
pealed four  years  ago. 

TULARE. 

New  Seeding  Plant. —  Hanford 
Journal:  The  raisin  seeding  plant  of  the 
North  Ontario  Packing  Co.,  which  is 
the  first  plant  of  that  kind  of  any  conse- 
quence ever  installed  in  Kings  county, 
is  ready  for  work.  Two  seeders  are  be- 
ing installed,  and  their  capacity  is  a 
product  of  two  carloads  a  day.  The 
company  expects  next  year  to  add  three 
more  seeders,  which  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  to  five  carloads  a 
day. 

WASHINGTON. 

Hop  Picking. — Hundreds  of  Indians 
from  British  Columbia,  and  even  as  far 
□orth  as  Alaska,  are  among  the  20,000 
men,  women  and  children  who  are  now 
busily  engaged  in  picking  Washington's 
hop  crop.  They  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
pickers  will  reap  a  rich  harvest,  many 
earning  as  high  as  $1  and  $5  per  day. 
The  total  crop  of  the  State  this  year  is 
estimated  at  50,000  bales,  of  which  half 
will  be  the  product  of  the  rich  Yakima 
valley.  Practically  the  entire  hop  crop 
of  the  nation  is  grown  in  four  States  — 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and 
New  York. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Planting  of  the  Apple-Tree. 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree, 
Cleave  the  tough  greensward  with  the 
spade. 

Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made  ; 
Then  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mold  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet, 
We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet ; 

So  plant  we  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tiee? 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprays  ; 
Boughs  where  the  thrush  with  crimson 
breast 

Shall  haunt  and  sing  and  hide  her  nest ; 

We  plant  upon  the  sunny  lea 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  from  the  summer  shower, 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree? 
Sweets  for  a  hundred  flowery  springs 
To  load  the  May-wind's  restless  wings, 
When  from  the  orchard-row  he  pours 
Its  fragrance  through  our  open  doors  ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee, 
Flower's  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room, 
For  the  glad  infant  sprigs  of  bloom, 

We  plant  with  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  ? 
Fruits  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 
And  drop  when  gentle  airs  come  by, 
That  fan  the  blue  September  sky, 

YY  bile  children  come  with  cries  of  glee 
And  seek  them  where  the  fragrant  grass 
Betrays  their  bed  to  those  who  pass, 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple-tree. 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 


Incidental  Music. 


He  tossed  a  collar  box  with  surprising 
accuracy  from  the  chest  of  drawers  into 
the  capacious  gladstone  that  lay  on  the 
bed  and  whistled  "Why  Do  They  Call 
Me  a  Gibson  Girl?" 

The  collar  box  was  followed  by  various 
other  useful  articles,  and  the  Gibson 
Girl  shaded  off  almost  imperceptibly  in- 
to the  national  anthem. 

Mr.  Seamore  frowned.  "I'm  sick  of 
frock  coats  and  top  hats,"  he  said;  "I'm 
sick  of  London  drawing  rooms  and  pre- 
tending to  be  a  tremendous  swell  on  £200 
a  year;  ['in  sick  of  the  artificiality  and 
humbug;  I  want  to  live  and—" 

"And  what's  the  name  of  the  girl?" 
Interrupted  his  friend.  Mr.  Seamore 
put  his  foot  thoughtfully  upon  a  pile  of 
shirts  iu  order  to  "press  them  down." 
"Isn't  it  rather  a  pity  to  talk  rot?"  he 
said. 

"My  dear  old  chap,"  said  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  Duguid,  "when  a  man 
tries  to  whistle  a  musical  comedy  and 
breaks  away  into  the  national  anthem, 
I  draw  my  conclusions.  When  a  man 
suddenly  announces  his  intention  of 
clearing  off  to  India  within  forty-eight 
hours  on  a  year's  contract  with  a  tea 
planter  it  menus  one  of  two  things.  It 
means  the  man  is  broke,  or  he's  gone  a 
cropper  in  the  matrimonial  stakes." 

"I'm  broke,"  said  Seamore  shortly. 

"I  know  that,  Bobbie,"  said  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  lightly.  Bobby  Seamore 
had  given  him  so  many  lickings  at  Har- 
row that  they  could  afford  to  be  rude  to 
one  another.  "You  are  always  broke. 
You'll  always  be  in  the  same  condition. 
Somehow  I  can't  imagine  you  with 
money  in  your  pockets.  It'  wouldn't 
seem  respectable.  But  you  ain't  such 
a  fool  as  to  go  abroad  on  that  account. 
Ergo— pardon  the  classic  reference— I 
ask  again— who's  the  girl?" 

"Ergo,  you  can  go  on  asking,"  said 
Bobbie  Seamore.  "And  now  we'll  go 
and  have  some  grub." 

And  he  tossed  a  new  pair  of  patent 
leather  boots  into  a  comer  of  the  room 
for  the  landlady's  benefit,  because  he 
wouldn't  want  patent  leather  boots 
again. 

It  was  the  same  afternoon.  Honor- 
able Charles  Duguid  had  left  his  chum 
to  finish  packing,  and  arrayed  in  all  the 
panoply  suitable  for  an  afternoon  call 
was  taking  tea  at  the  residence  of  Sir 


Philip  Farebrother,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  present  engineers. 

Lady  Farebrother  was  out,  and  he 
was  being  entertained  by  Phyllis. 

Phyllis  was  seated  at  the  piano,  play- 
ing odds  and  ends  of  things  as  they  came 
into  her  head. 

Charles  Duguid  called  to  mind  that 
Robin  Seamore  bad  been  whistling  tunes 
out  of  a  popular  piece  all  the  morning, 
and  the  notion  set  him  thinking. 

"Strange  thing  that  Seamore  should 
suddenly  take  it  into  bis  bead  to  cut  off 
to  India,  isn't  it?"  he  said,  carelessly. 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  the  girl, 
stopping  the  music  and  swinging  around 
on  the  music  stool.  There  was  surprise 
in  her  voice  and  something  more  than 
surprise. 

"He's  going  to  turn  tea  planter." 

"So  many  people  go  to  India,  don't 
they?" 

"Heaps  of  people." 

"I  do  hope  he'll  be  successful." 

"So  do  I." 

"Let  me  see,  do  you  take  sugar?"  she 
asked,  balancing  a  lump  aloft  in  the 
silver  tongs  with  a  charming  smile. 

"No,  thanks." 

She  put  the  lump  in  bis  cup  and  then 
another,  and  he  bore  it  uncomplainingly. 

"Is  your  tea  quite  as  you  like  it?" 
she  asked. 

"Jolliest  cup  of  tea  I  ever  tasted," 
said  Hon.  Charles  Duguid,  lying  gal- 
lantly. "Poor  old  Bobbie!  I  think  he 
feels  it,  though,  of  course,  he  won't  own 
up.    Can't  think  why  he's  going." 

"It  is  funny,"  said  the  girl,  looking 
as  if,  so  far  from  being  funny,  she 
thought  it  tragic.  "He — he  didn't  say 
anything  about  it  yesterday." 

"He  feels  his  poverty  very  acutely." 

Miss  Farebrother  frowned  charmingly 
and  bit  her  lip.  "Don't  you  think  that's 
silly?" 

Mr.  Duguid  remained  silent. 

"Being  poor  doesn't  make  people  any 
better  or  worse  than  they  are,"  she  said 
argumentatively.  "If  you — like  a  per- 
son you  don't  stop  to  ask  what  his  in- 
come is,  do  you?" 

Mr.  Duguid  laid  down  his  empty  cup 
and  looked  at  her  gravely. 

"If  I  were  heiress  to  the  best  part  of 
a  million,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
I  should  do.  But—" 

"Well,  go  on." 

"If  1  were  in  love  with  such  a  girl, 
and  my  income  were  no  more  than  Bob- 
bie's, I  should — I  should  go  to  India." 

Then  his  manner  changed  back  to  the 
approved  gayety  of  an  afternoon  caller. 
"And  now  I  must  really  be  going. 
Shall  I  say  goodby  to  him  for  you?  He 
leaves  Victoria  at  eight  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning." 

She  nodded. 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Farebrother. 
Please  don't  get  up." 

She  shook  hands  without  letting  him 
see  her  face,  and  he  left  the  house  with 
a  smile. 

"It's  the  incidental  music  that  tells 
the  tale,"  he  reflected.  "She  was  play- 
ing 'Hobin  Adair'  and  didn't  know  it." 
******* 

"You  here?"  said  the  man. 

"Yes,  I'm — I'm  here,"  said  the  girl 
tremulously. 

The  place  was  Victoria  Station,  the 
hour  was  ten  minutes  short  of  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  boat 
train  was  almost  ready  to  start. 

"You  came  to  see  me  off?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded.  "It  was  unkind  of  you 
not  to—" 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  eagerly, 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  read  her  inner- 
most thoughts. 

"I  thought  it  was  test  to  go,"  he 
said,  under  his  breath. 

"And  without  saying  a  word  of  good- 
by!" she  whispered  in  a  voice  that  was 
so  near  choking  that  he  clutched  at  the 
little  gloved  hand  and  pressed  it. 

Did  she  real lv  rare  for  him  after  all? 

"There's  Mr.  Duguid,"  she  said. 
"He's  looking  for  you?" 

Mr.  Duguid  was  doing  his  best  not  to 
find  his  friend.  He  had  hurried  down 
to  the  station— a  trifle  late,  according  to 
habit— but  on  seeing  the  smartlv  clad 
girl's  figure  beside  that  of  Seamore,  he 
turned  away  and  looked  for  his  friend 
on  the  wrong  platform. 


"Why  don't  you  call  to  him?"  she 
asked,  with  a  faint  suggestion  of  a  smile 
twitching  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"Because  I've  only  got  three  minutes 
left,  and  I  want  no  one  here  but 
you,"  he  said,  bluntly. 

In  some  queer  way  the  momeut  of 
embarrassment  had  passed. 

Each  felt  it.  Each  understood. 

"You  must  get  in,  sir,"  said  the 
guard. 

"Bight  you  are,  guard,"  said  Bobbie 
Seamore,  almost  cheerfully. 

"So  you  came  out  to  see  me  off  at  this 
unearthly  hour,"  he  added,  taking  the 
girl's  two  hands. 

"Yes,  I  wasn't  in  bed  till  three 
o'clock." 

It  was  amazingly  easy  to  talk  lightly 
now.  Even  separation  is  a  small  tiling 
when  one  understands. 

( Mlicious  porters  were  banging  car- 
riage doors. 

"I  have  signed  a  contract  for  a  year," 
he  said  in  a  crisp,  decided  way.  "At 
the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  come  back 
to  you.    Will  you  wait?" 

"Yea,"  she  said,  clearly,  and  without 

hesitation  "I  shall  wait  for  you  to 
coine  back." 

The  train  gave  a  jerk  and  he  sprang 

in. 

"You  must  stand  away,  now,  miss," 
said  the  guard  kindly. 
He  bad  gone. 

She  stood  on  the  platform  waving  a 
handkerchief  until  the  train  had  turned 
the  bend  and  she  could  no  longer  see 
him. 

Then  she  turned  away. 

Charlie  Duguid  was  standing  there 
with  a  look  of  quizzical  amusement  on 
his  good  natured  face. 

But  he  didn't  lease  her.  He  had  too 
much  tact.  And  she  understood  that  he 
had  kept  away  from  the  platform 
designedly. 

"Shall  I  see  you  home?"  he  asked. 

"No,  thank  you.  I  should  like  to 
be  quite  alone,"  she  replied.  And  again 
he  understood. 

"May  1  congratulate  you?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  glowing  eyes. 
"Yes,  you  may  congratulate  me,  and  I 
must  thank  you,"  she  said.  "Listen." 

A  battalion  of  guards,  setting  out  on 
a  route  march,  was  passing  the  station 
and  the  drums  and  fifes  were  playing 
"Th  (iirl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 

"Isn't  it  a  lovely  old  tune?"  she  said. 
And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"It  is  the  incidental  music,"  he  re- 
plied with  a  smile. 


Pointed  Paragraphs. 

It  is  better  to  point  with  pride  than 
view  with  alarm. 

Refuse  to  talk  and  no  one  can  prove 
how  little  you  know. 

Guessing  at  anything  is  fine  exercise 
for  a  weak  imagination. 

Don't  expect  a  lawyer  to  mind  his 
own  business.    He  would  soon  starve  if 

he  did. 

It  takes  a  rousing  demonstration  to 
get  a  small  boy  out  of  bed  in  the  early 
morn. 

Marriage  is  an  eye-opener;  at  least  it 
enables  a  man  to  see  his  wife  as  others 
see  her. 

Some  girls  cultivate  the  art  of  pouting 
because  they  imagine  it  makes  them 
look  cute. 

Fortunate  is  the  woman  who  is  able  to 
mend  both  her  husband's  clothes  and 
his  ways. 

The  happiest  period  in  a  girl's  life  is 
when  she  gets  her  first  skirt  that  swishes 
when  she  walks. 

The  bonds  of  matrimony  are  frequently 
broken  by  a  club — of  which  the  husband 
is  a  member. 

A  girl  thinks  it  wrong  for  a  man  to 
attempt  to  kiss  her  and  a  young  widow 
thinks  it  wrong  if  he  doesn't  succeed. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  friends 
who  are  willing  to  lend  you  money  are 
those  who  have  no  money  to  lend. 

The  average  baby  is  so  fond  of  its 
father  that  it  sleeps  during  the  day  while 
he  is  busy  so  it  can  stay  awake  all  night 
and  enjoy  his  society. — Chicago  News. 


What  Was  He  Worth? 


When  a  man  has  passed  to  the  great 
review, 

And  the  deeds  of  his  life  are  told; 
When  his  body  resolves  to  its  primal  dew, 

White  food  for  the  hungry  mold, 
Then  we  seek  his  bier  with  a  tear  or  sigh, 

Though  he  rests  from  the  lifelong  task, 
And  eyes  were  moistened  that  erst  were 
dry, 

And,  "What  was  he  worth?"  we  ask. 

The  ceaseless  question:  "Say,  what  was 

he  worth  ?" 
Ay,  what  was  he  worth  in— gold  ? 
This  clay  of  the  clay  and  earth  of  the 

earth 

Whose  hands  are  forever  enfold. 
What    was    he    worth   in  manhood's 
might? — 
Little  of  this  we  ask, 
But,  what  of  his  gold  ere  he  sought  the 
night? 

What  of  his  gilded  mask? 

( >h,  question  of  questions  that  fools  might 
prate  ! 

There  was  One  in  an  age  gone  by 
Who  gathered  no  coin  for  his  earthly 
state, 

But  laid  up  His  wealth  on  high. 
The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  bird  its  nest, 

Yet  homeless  He  want  His  way; 
But  He  blessed  the  weary  and  gave  them 
rest, 

And,  what  was  He  worth  ?  I  say. 

Oh,  earth  of  folly  that  angels  hold 

As  far  on  your  course  you  go, 
Is  what  he  was  worth  in  paltry  gold 

The  most  that  we  care  to  know? 
Yet,  that  one  true  life  shines  on  and  on; 

Its  "  failure"  is  still  our  test, 
And  we  know  right  well  as  our  lamp 
grows  wan 

That  the  life  of  the  Christ  was  best. 


Goes  Up  in  Smoke. 


Last  year  there  were  7,998,875,781 
cigars  smoked  in  the  United  States. 
They  cost  all  kinds  of  prices,  from  the 
Pittsburg  stogie  at  three  for  a  nickel,  to 
the  two  for  a  quarter  that  the  Senators 
smoke,  but  the  average  price  is  5  cents. 
At  5  cents  each,  the  total  cost  of  the 
year's  cigars  would  be  $:}!>!t,;»4:3,89:>.25, 
which  is  $15.45  for  every  man,  or  $4.62 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  money  were  di- 
vided among  the  States,  each  would 
get  $8,887,664,  and  it  would  give  11,960 
men  in  each  State  $15  i>er  week  for  a 
year.  The  money  would  build  50  first- 
class  battle  ships,  and  if  it  were  in  $1 
bills,  the  President  could  walk  on  a  path 
of  dollars  five  feet  wide  to  the  Panama 
canal. 


Crowded  cities,  congested  imputation 
mean  high  prices  for  food  and  poor  liv- 
ing for  a  large  ikt  cent  of  the  people. 
The  larger  cities  present  a  darker  side. 
The  thief,  the  thug,  the  murderer,  the 
assassin,  the  butcher  of  women  and 
slayer  of  little  girls,  the  anarchist,  the 
Black  Hand,  the  Mafia,  the  vendetta, 
and  all  the  organized  forces  of  disorder 
and  enemies  of  law  Hud  haven  in  the 
hideous  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  that 
cover  acres  and  miles  of  ground.  It  i9 
there  that  the  enemies  of  freedom  and 
government  breed,  and  it  is  from  such 
hotbeds  of  crime  and  disorder  that  foes 
against  American  institutions  will  rise 
-tO  be  put  down  by  the  man  who  lives 
in  the  wholesome  air  and  freedom  of  the 
farm  and  village  and  smaller  cities — the 
saving  grace  and  power  of  the  nation. — 
Nashville  American. 


WE  cannot  live  a  self-centered  life 
without  feeling  that  we  are  missing  the 
true  glory  of  life.  We  are  made  for 
social  intercourse,  if  only  that  the  high- 
est qualities  of  our  nature  might  have 
an  opportunity  for  development.  It  is 
a  sin  against  ourselves  to  let  our  affec- 
tions wither.  Our  hearts  demand  love, 
as  truly  as  our  bodies  demand  food.  To 
be  for  ourselves  puts  the  world  against 
us.  Stinted  affections  dwarf  the  whole 
man.  We  live  by  admiration,  hope, 
and  love,  and  these  can  be  developed 
only  in  the  social  life. — Hugh  Black. 


It  generally  happens  that  the  average 
man  has  about  as  much  love  for  hie 
landlord  as  he  has  for  his  wife's  folks. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


When  Father  Has  the  Grip. 


Poor  mother  wears  a  worried  look, 

And  sister  wears  a  frown; 
And  if  I  venture  up  the  stairs 

They  send  me  straightway  down. 
I'm  going  to  the  drug  store  now, 

Upon  a  hurried  trip, 
To  get  some  other  kind  of  dope, 

For  father  has  the  grip. 

I  heard  him  groaning  in  the  night, 

He  said  his  head  would  split; 
And  then  he  thought  his  back  would  break 

In  just  a  little  bit. 
He  told  us  that  his  legs  were  sore, 

And  soon  it  was  his  hip; 
It  seems  that  everything  is  sick 

When  father  has  the  grip. 

The  doctor  came  today  and  left 

Some  capsules,  and  he  said 
To  take  one  each  three  hours  until 

The  pain  had  really  fled. 
Says  pa,  "  That  means  twelve  hours  before 

I  give  this  pain  the  slip; 
I'll  bet  he'd  find  a  faster  dope 

If  he  had  got  the  grip." 

And  then  he  told  ma  that  he  thought 

That  he  was  going  to  die; 
And  ma  says  no,  that  isn't  so, 

And  gave  the  reason  why. 
Then  pa  got  mad  and  told  her  that 

He  didn't  want  her  lip. 
Oh,  there's  no  comfort  in  our  flat 

When  father  has  the  grip. 

—  Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Boy  and  Life  on  the  Farm. 

The  following  very  sensible  article  is 
from  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  we 
commend  it  to  every  father  on  the 
farm: 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  you  are  a  farmer  and  you  want  your 
son  to  be  a  farmer  after  you,  teach  him 
from  his  earliest  boyhood  to  respect  his 
father's  calling.  Instill  into  his  mind 
the  fact  that  the  great  men  of  all  ages 
were  sons  of  farmers.  Teach  him  never 
to  feel  ashamed  at  the  senseless  and 
threadbare  jokes  of  would-be  humorists 
over  old  Hayseed  and  his  lumbering 
old  market  wagon  and  his  quaintness  of 
speech  when  he  visits  the  city  and  stares 
around  at  the  sights,  and  does  not  make 
half  so  much  of  a  fool  of  himself  as  the 
average  city  man  when  he  comes  to  the 
country. 

Do  not  fill  his  life  entirely  with  work. 
Recreation  is  as  necessary  to  happiness 
and  to  a  healthful  development  of  the 
spiritual  and  physical  faculties  as  is 
pure  air,  and  there  is  untold  wisdom  in 
the  old  saw,  '  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.' 

Encourage  him  when  he  tries  to  do, 
even  if  he  fails.  Failures  which  teach 
us  how  to  avoid  future  disasters  are  suc- 
cesses. Make  him  feel  that  you  rest 
upon  his  faithfulness  and  truth  in  what- 
ever you  intrust  to  him. 

Do  not  blame  him  when  he  is  not  at 
fault,  even  if  things  do  not  turn  out  as 
you  have  expected.  Never  disparage 
his  efforts.  Continual  disparagement 
breaks  the  boy's  spirit,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  inspiring,  nothing  more 
refreshing  in  this  world  than  the  broad, 
courageous,  undismayed  hopefulness  of 
a  manly  boy. 

Take  him  into  your  confidence  early. 
Let  him  know  what  you  are  going  to 
plant  in  the  10-acre  field,  and  how  you 
propose  to  make  the  upland  fields  pay. 

Don't  snub  him.  The  man  who  snubs 
a  boy  is  unworthy  to  be  the  father  of  a 
son.  Let  him  have  the  money  he  earns. 
You  would  have  to  pay  the  hired  man 
for  taking  care  of  the  calves  and  the 
colts;  why  not  remunerate  your  boy? 

Do  not  disgust  him  with  farming  in 
the  beginning  by  telling  him  that  be 
does  not  need  anything  but  his  board 
and  clothes  now,  because  he  will  have 
'  it  all '  when  you  are  gone.  Five  dollars 
when  a  boy  is  10  years  old  is  more  to 
him  than  five  thousand  will  be  when  you 
are  dead  and  gone  and  he  has  the  farm. 

Do  not  devote  all  the  land  to  corn  and 
potatoes  and  '  things  that  pay.'  The 
garden  and  the  orchard  are  important 
factors  in  the  life  on  the  farm,  and  the 
flower  bed  ought  to  receive  just  as  much 
attention  as  the  onion  bed  where  you 
expect  to  raise  the  strongly  flavored 
candidates  for  the  first  premium  at  your 
county  fair  next  fall. 

Do  not  starve  your  family  for  the 


sake  of  taking  the  best  of  everything  to 
market.  A  broad  and  generous  soul 
cannot  develop  in  a  starved  body.  Live 
in  just  as  good  a  house  as  you  can  own, 
free  from  mortgage.  Have  a  pleasant, 
sunny  living  room  witli  the  books  and 
papers  and  music. 

Encourage  your  boy  to  invite  his 
friends  there,  and  yourself  greet  them 
cordially  when  they  come.  The  lack  of 
social  privileges  at  home  is  one  fertile 
cause  of  the  temptation  exerted  by  city 
life  on  the  country  young  man. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going- 
out  in  their  bare  heads  should  remember 
that  nothing  causes  the  hair  to  lose  its 
color  so  soon  as  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  This  exposure,  in  addition  to 
streaking  the  hair,  will  in  course  of 
time  dry  the  natural  oil  and  cause  the 
scalp  to  become  impoverished. 

People  who  habitually  get  faint  in 
church  or  any  public  hall,  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  dizziness  and 
heart  palpitation  will  quickly  abate  if 
they  will  bend  well  forward,  letting  the 
arms  hang  down  at  the  sides.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  temporarily 
congested,  and  the  heart  usually  re- 
sumes its  normal  action  promptly. 

A  simple  way  to  shorten  wash  linen 
or  crash  skirts  that  have  a  deep  hem  at 
the  bottom  is  to  take  up  a  tuck  on  the 
inside  of  the  hem.  This  need  not  be 
stitched  on  a  machine  or  very  particu- 
larly sewn,  as  the  starch  used  in  the 
laundry  will  hold  it  in  position,  and  it 
can  be  more  easily  ripped  if  the  wash- 
ing shrinks  the  material. 

Cotton  serves  as  a  better  bandage 
than  linen,  for  the  reason  that  the  linen 
more  readily  absorbs  the  albuminous 
serum  in  burns  and  skin  diseases  of  a 
moist  character,  thus  keeping  the  sur- 
face dry  and  causing  pain.  It  also  ab- 
sorbs the  fatty  substances  used  in  dress- 
ings, and  thus  prevent  their  action  on 
the  skin. 

In  ironing  garments  on  which  there 
are  hooks  and  eyes  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  press  the  books  together  so  that 
they  have  to  be  pried  open  in  order  to 
use*  again.  The  best  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  place  a  folded  towel  under- 
neath the  part  on  which  the  hooks  are 
sewed.  When  ironed  on  the  folds  of 
the  towel  the  hooks  will  come  out  as 
good  as  new. 

A  useful  thing  for  wives  to  know 
when  they  are  packing  up  for  the  sum- 
mer holidays  is  how  to  fold  a  man's 
coat.  There  is  a  knack  in  it,  that  it 
will  aid  domestic  happiness  for  her  to 
master.  Lay  the  coat  out  perfectly  flat, 
right  side  up.  Spread  the  sleeves  out 
smoothly,  then  fold  them  back  to  the 
elbow  until  the  bottoms  of  the  cuffs  are 
even  with  the  collar.  Fold  the  revers 
back,  and  double  the  coat  over,  folding 
it  on  the  centre  seam.  Smooth  out  all 
wrinkles  and  lay  it  on  a  level  surface  in 
the  trunk. 


We  are  always  in  these  days  endeav- 
oring to  separate  intellect  and  manual 
labor;  we  want  one  man  to  be  always 
thinking,  and  another  to  be  always 
working,  and  we  call  one  a  gentleman 
and  the  other  an  operative;  whereas  the 
workman  ought  often  to  be  thinking  and 
the  thinker  often  to  be  working,  and 
both  should  be  gentlemen  in  the  best 
sense.  As  it  is,  we  make  both  ungentle, 
the  one  envying,  the  other  despising  his 
brother,  and  the  mass  of  society  is  made 
up  of  morbid  thinkers  and  miserable 
workers  ! — John  Kuskin. 


The  only  venomous  bird  known  is  the 
"death  bird"  of  New  Guinea.  The 
bite  of  the  bird  causes  intense  pain  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  loss  of  sight, 
convulsions,  and  finally  death. 


Patagonian  llamas  live  for  years  with- 
out tasting  water,  and  a  breed  of  cows 
near  Losere,  France,  and  noted  for  the 
richness  of  the  milk,  takesitvery  rarely. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Hot  Slaw. — Slice  cabbage  as  for  cold 
slaw,  using  one-half  cabbage.  Heat  in 
a  dressing  made  of  yolks  of  two  eggs 
slightly  beaten,  one-fourth  cup  cold 
water,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  one- 
fourth  cup  hot  vinegar  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  stirred  over  hot  water 
until  thickened. 

Roxburv  Tarts. — Quarter  and  stew 
twelve  tart  apples.  Rub  through  a 
sieve  and  to  each  cupful  of  the  pulp  add 
a  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of 
melted  butter,  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  one  cupful  of  milk  and  three 
eggs,  and  half  of  a  nutmeg.  Beat  all 
together.  Bake  in  one  crust  as  custard 
pie. 

Chicken  Role.  —  Take  one-half 
pound  of  remains  of  cold  chicken,  one- 
fourth  pound  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  sea- 
son with  pepper,  salt,  a  little  minced 
parsley,  and  a  grate  of  lemon  rind. 
Mix  with  four  ounces  of  boiled  rice, 
nicely  seasoned.  Bind  with  beaten  egg 
and  form  into  a  roll,  tie  round  with 
greased  paper,  and  bake  20  to  30  min- 
utes. Serve  with  a  rich  brown  gravy 
poured  over  and  round,  and  garnish 
with  slices  of  lemon.  Veal  can  be  used 
instead  of  chicken,  if  more  convenient. 

Canned  Tomatoes. — Use  glass  jars. 
Wash  jars  with  a  clean  cloth  and  soap 
powder  (powder  rather  than  soap)  be- 
cause more  antiseptic.  Always  rinse 
jars  just  before  filling  with  warm  water. 
Nice  firm  tomatoes  are  washed  in  cold 
water,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  trim  out 
the  stem  and  any  imperfections  and  cut 
through  once.  This  makes  two  flat 
pieces  with  skin  on.  Put  a  quart  of 
water  in  a  granite  or  porcelain  kettle. 
Lay  pieces  in  skin  side  down  and  let 
boil  three  minutes.  With  care  the 
pieces  can  be  placed  in  jar  whole  and 
when  wanted  to  use  can  be  lifted  out, 
rolled  in  flour  and  fried  in  a  hot  skillet 
in  which  is  a  spoonful  of  lard  and  one  of 
butter.  Let  brown,  turn  and  brown 
other  side,  add  salt,  pepper,  sugar  and  a 
cup  of  milk. 

Eureka  Lemon  Pie. — Take  a  deep 
dish,  grate  into  it  the  outside  rind  of 
two  lemons ;  add  to  that  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  white  sugar,  two  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  unsifted  flour  or  one  of 
corn  starch  ;  stir  it  well  together,  then 
add  the  yolks  of  three  well-beaten  eggs; 
beat  this  thoroughly,  then  add  the  juice 
of  the  lemons,  two  cups  of  water  and  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Set 
this  on  the  fire  in  another  dish  contain- 
ing boiling  water  and  cook  until  it 
thickens  and  will  dip  up  on  the  spoon 
like  cold  honey.  Remove  it  from  the 
fire,  and  when  cooled  pour  it  into  a  deep 
pietin  lined  with  pastry;  bake,  and 
when  done  have  ready  the  whites  beaten 
stiff,  with  three  small  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Spread  this  over  U';-  top  and  re- 
turn io  the  oven  to  set  and  brown 
lightly.  This  makes  a  cheap  and  large- 
sized  pie. 


Chaff. 


The  Younger  Man  —  Strange  that 
women  can't  throw  straight. 

The  Older  Man — Yes — er — my  wife 
tells  me  she  threw  herself  at  another  fel- 
low— missed,  and  caught  me. 

"  But,"  objected  the  publisher,  "your 
hero  and  heroine  don't  get  married  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  rising  young  au- 
thor; I  wanted  to  arrange  it  so  that  the 
reader  would  lay  the  book  down  with 
the  cheerful  feeling  that  they  still  had 
something  to  live  for." 

At  the  other  side  of  the  conservatory 
we  could  see  the  bride  billing  and  coo- 
ing. 

"  Ah,  the  seventh  heaven  of  bliss,"  I 
exclaimed,  with  emotion. 

"No;  her  sixth  and  his  fourth,"  re- 
joined Hammersley,  with  a  touch  of 
irony,  as  I  thought. 

Hyker  —  My  hearing  is  unusually 
keen. 

Pyker — Is  that  so? 

Hyker — Yes.  For  instance,  at  the  dis- 
tance I  am  from  you  now  I  can  hear 
your  watch  ticking. 

Pyker— Marvellous.  My  watch  is  in 
the  next  street,  but  I  have  the  ticket  for 
it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket. 

"I  see  you  advertise  everything  for 
the  baby,"  said  the  man  entering  the 
shop. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  place,"  said  the 
shop-walker.  "  What  do  you  want  to 
get  ?" 

"Well,  what  I  want  to  get  is  some- 
thing that  will  get  out  of  a  warm  bed 
on  a  cold  night  and  walk  the  floor." 

"  Now,  James,"  said  the  old  doctor  to 
his  son,  who  had  just  qualified  and  was 
about  to  set  up  for  himself,"  "  there  is 
just  one  piece  of  advice  I  will  give  you, 
and  if  you  follow  it  you  cannot  fail  to 
be  popular  and  successful." 

"  What  is  it,  father?" 

"Tell  every  woman  that  she  needs  a 
change  of  scene,  and  tell  every  man  that 
he  is  working  too  hard." 

"  Oh,  Edgar,  did  you  see  in  the  paper 
the  description  of  that  new  house 
where  everything  goes  by  electricity? 
Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  we  could  live  in  a 
house  like  that?  All  you  have  to  do  to 
get  anything  you  want  is  to  touch  a  but- 
ton." 

"That  wouldn't  interest  you,  my 
dear;  it  would  be  no  improvement. 
Nothing  could  induce  you  to  touch  a 
button.  Just  look  at  this  coat  of  mine." 

Representative  John  Sharp  Williams 
tells  of  an  Alabama  darky  who,  after 
listening  with  great  attention  to  the  talk 
of  a  political  spellbinder,  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  speech. 

"Well,  sah,"  replied  the  negro,  doubt- 
fully, scratching  his  head,  "  I  guess  it 
was  a  good  speech,  all  right;  but  at  de 
same  time  I  think  'bout  six  hours  o' 
heavy  rain  would  do  de  farmers  in  this 
section  more  good." 
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MILK  CANS  ROB] 
YOU 

Look  'through  a  microscope  at  mllkl 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  and  you  '111 
see  how  they  rob  you.    You'll  see  the  I 
caselne— the  cheese  part— forming  a  ' 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You'll  Bee  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd.  . 
How  can  yon  expect  all  the  cream  to 
rise  through  that  ?    It  can't.    This  I 


caselne  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  Yon  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven't  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  yon  commence  using  Sharpies 
ii.nry  Tul.ul.tr  I'ri'am  Srparat '  ir,  ynu 

stop  tlKtt  1'  'SS. 

Sharpies    Dairy   Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have   lo.ono   times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twin-  as  much  as  any  i  .1  her  separ- 
ator. They  get  all  the  cream-get  it 
iiuick— get  it  free  from  dirt  and  In  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don't  bother  the  Tub- 
ular. The  Tubular  is  positively  cer- 
^ln__t^»_>-rj'atl\_ini-ri'as(*_yitu£_dairy  i 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog  I 
1-131    and  our  valuable  free  book,  | 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III. 


The  Dairy. 


"  Milking  Shorthorns.' 


Hy  M  it.  JOHB  LYNCH,  of  Petal  uma,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  California  l.lve  stock 
Breeders'  Association,  Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1907. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  OUR  REGISTERED 
IIKK1)  OK  MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 

Orrick— Calved  April  1,  1877: 
(Jot  by  Sonoma  No.  lffiTjfi, 

Out  of  Ophle  Pierce  by  Baron  Booth  of  Lan- 
caster No.  H24, 

Purchased  in  May.  1878. 

And 

Mazle  Richardson— Calved  March  27,  1880: 
(Jot  by  Mazurkas  Royal  Oxford  No.  17731, 
Out  of  Nonle  Richardson  liy  Starlight  No.  4-I03, 
Purchased  in  April,  1880,  when  but  a  few  days  old. 

These  were  excellent  selections,  also 
lucky  purchases,  if  such  there  be.  The 
bull  did  many  years'  service  and  was 
sold  to  ('has.  Clark  of  lluiiiboldtcounty. 
The  cow  produced  14  calves.  She  devel- 
oped into  a  first-class  dairy  cow.  The 
sale  of  her  first  calf  when  six  months  old 
at  $150  was  encouraging  and  led  to 
further  purchases  of  registered  cattle. 
Five  head  of  heifers  were  bought  at  this 
time,  and  herd  hulls  were  bought  as  re- 
quited. These  five  heifers  produced  GO 
calves  during  their  breeding  life  —  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  buying 
young.  We  did  it  in  most  instances  and 
still  advocate  it.  You  have  the  entire 
life  of  the  animal  to  make  returns  on  the 
investment. 

Our  selections  were  thus  made  from 
the  produce  of  show,  prize,  and  sweep- 
stake-winning cows,  as  the  State  Fair 
records  of  those  years  will  show.  The 
breeding  of  these  heifers  and  the  rearing 
of  their  calves  needed  attention.  At 
first  we  bred  them  to  freshen  in  the  fall; 
but  not  having  alfalfa,  and  desiring  to 
replace  a  No.  1  graded  dairy  with  regis- 
tered stock,  and  to  better  develop  these 
full-blood  cows  and  heifers  for  dairy 
purposes,  we  changed  the  time  of  breed- 
ing so  as  to  have  them  freshen  in  the 
late  winter  and  spring,  when  there  was 
green  feed  to  aid  development  to  the 
fullest — of  course,  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  supplementing  grass  with  a  light 


rain  ration  and  hay.  Here  was  ;i  step 
in  the  right  direction — here  the  founda- 
tion was  laid. 

Show  things  and  heifers  that  had  been 
raised  nursing  were  to  take  the  place  of 
cows  that  made  250  pounds  of  butter 
per  year  while  ranging  on  hilly  pasture. 
(Two  boxes  and  a  half  was  the  expres- 
sion used  then;  many  of  vou  will  recall 
it.) 

These  grade  cows  rented  those  years 
at  $;$o  per  head.  If  they  did  not  '  make 
good,'  they  came  back  to  us  and  we 
were  to  furnish  others  in  their  stead. 
Let  me  say  that  the  veteran  dairyman 
who  had  that  old  lease  is  our  customer 
today. 

Leaving  show  undertakings  aside,  we 
were  looking  for  a  daily  income  to  meet 
a  daily  outlay.  The  heifers  were  doing 
nicely,  but  they  were  not  all  equally 
ood.  We  did  not  accomplish  all  we 
set  out  to  do,  in  a  single  season,  but  we 
were  encouraged.  There  were  oppor- 
tunities to  cut  out  graded  cattle  to  make 
room  for  the  registered  cattle.  Follow  - 
ing the  third  calf  most  of  them  were 
rating  well,  with  Hose  Lee,  Vol.  :$7,  to 
the  lead,  milking  right  up  to  the  time 
of  calving,  had  a  butter  test  for  fat  of 
5.:t  made  at  the  District  Fair  grounds  at 
Petaluma. 

It  was  to  the  young  crop  we  looked 
for  further  improvement.  They  had 
been  raised  for  the  dairy,  as  was  our 
method  with  the  graded  cattle,  nursing 
from  three  days  to  a  week,  according  to 
the  calf.  As  the  cows  were  locked  in 
rigid  stanchions,  no  great  attachment 
was  formed,  no  holding  up  of  milk  when 
the  calf  was  removed.  The  calf  was 
fed  sweet  milk  (whole  milk)  a  week  or 
ten  days,  then  mixed  milk  (sweet  and 
skimmed  milk),  a  few  days,  then  on  the 
skimmed  milk  mixed  with  a  little 
shorts  of  the  best  grade,  also  oilcake 
meal  in  small  quantities.  We  do  not 
like  barley  meal,  though  some  recom- 
mend it  for  very  young  calves.  It  is 
most  likely  to  upset  them,  and  a  dainty 
calf  never  amounts  to  much. 

The  calves  were  kept  growing  in  mus- 
cular condition,  not  fat.  They  had  hay 
through  the  fall  months  and  in  winter 
an  oi>en  barn,  hay  and  pasture,  and 
could  come  and  go  as  they  choose.  This 
method  has  been  pursued  year  in  and 
year  out  with  weaned  calves  and  year- 
lings. The  milk  calves  we  like  to  keep 
out  of  the  winter  rain,  and  not  overlive 
or  six  in  one  pen  when  young. 

We  did  not  discover  any  remedy  for 
the  '  white  scour ',  the  type  that  kills, 
but  many  severe  cases  would  yield  to 
castor  oil  with  a  few  drops  of  camphor 
on  the  oil,  followed  in  three  or  four 
hours  with  two  or  three  eggs;  then 
change  the  milk  by  letting  the  calf  nurse 
some  other  cow. 

For  our  purpose  the  best  age  to  breed 
the  young  heifers  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  months.  If  you  breed  them 
younger  it  will  mar  their  growth  and 
they  may  not  breed  the  following  sea- 
son. And  if  breeding  is  delayed  so  that 
they  do  not  produce  a  calf  until  they 
are  three  years  old  or  over,  they  may 
bei  e  coarse  and  staggish.  We  usu- 
ally breed  the  heifers  from  March  to 
June  15th,  and  the  cows  from  Decem- 
ber 20th  to  June  15th.  We  do  not  like 
late  calves  and  it  is  an  old  saying 
"  Never  a  June  calf  for  a  bull." 

We  prefer  to  use  a  young  sire  on 
heifers.  There  is  less  danger  at  calving 
time  and  a  heifer's  calf  is  as  growthy 
as  a  cow's,  though  it  may  lack  some- 
thing in  size  on  the  start. 

In  the  cow  class,  if  the  calf  pleases 
us  on  arrival,  the  cow  is  bred  back  to 
the  same  sire.  But  if  the  calf  is  not  all 
we  expected,  the  cow  is  mated  to  some 
other  sire. 

The  angular  and  leggy  cows  are  bred 
to  a  smooth  short-legged  bull,  and  vice 
versa. 

Our  idea  was  to  have  a  uniform  herd 
of  uniform  production.  How  well  we 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  we 
started  out  to  do  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  records,  which  will  stand  in- 
spection: Fight  cows  freshened  in  Oc- 
tober, twelve  in  November,  five  in 
1  »ei  eniber.  There  wereseven  strippers, 
SO-cailed — cows  not  bred  by  June  15th 
are  not  bred  until  the  following  Decem- 


LEAVES  NOTHING 
FOR  WE 


I    I       PAR  Mr    If  the  Monitor  Drill  did 

™  »  P»»  ^^^^^^       not  have  another  single  advan- 

 ■  tage  over  other  drills,  the  fact  that  it 

covers  every  kernel  it  sows  would  make  it  a  prof- 
itable machine  for  the  farmer  to  own.  It's  a  "bird  starver."  But  that's  only  one 
of  its  many  good  features-fact  is. 

The  Monitor  Drill 

is  an  improvement  all  over-it's  a  seed-saver,  and 
the  farmer  ought  to  investigate  it  thoroughly  before  he 
buys.    Rs  Improved  Force  Feed  has  the  greatest  range 
of  any  feed  device  in  existence.   The  Monitor  Drill  suc- 
cessfully and  accurately  sows  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas, 
rice,  flax,  alfalfa,  and  with  special  attachments  it  is  quickly 
equipped  to  sow  all  sorts  of  grass  seed.  You'll  want  to 
know  about  its  good  features,  all  fully  described  in  Cata- 
log No.  55.   Write  for  it  today-it's  free. 

MONITOR  DRILL  COMPANY, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LARGE 
PROFITS 

for  the  men  who  invest  in 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 
If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay.  write  us 
all  about  it.     We  can  help  you.    If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  getting  started.     No  charge  for  advice. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

107  First  St.,  123  N.  Main  St. 

Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle  _ 


GETS  BIGGEST  PROFITS  FROM  MILK 

The  chief  reason  you  want  a  separator  is  to  get  more 

cream — more  money — out  of  your  milk.  Then  if  you  want  to 
get  the  most  you  '11  naturally  want  the  separator  that 
gets  the  most  cream.  That 's  the  improved 


U.S. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

Holds  World's  Record  for  Cleanest  Skimming. 

It's  the  bowl  that  skims  the  cream.  Inside  the  U.  S.  bowl 
are  only  two,  simple,  easy-to-clean,  strong  parts,  but  it  gets  all 
the  cream — the  World's  Record  guarantees  it  Our  free, 
new  book  shows  four  pictures  of  the  bowl,  explains  why  it 
skims  cleanest  and  how  it  made  the  World's  Record. 

Also  shows  the  solid  low  frame,  enclosed  light-running 
gearing,  simple,  automatic  oiling  device — everything  about 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  U.  S.    27  pictures. 
Just  mail  us  today  a  postal  card  asking  for  "Construction  Catalogue  No.  148 
and  learn  all  about  a  machine  that  will  get  more  cream  —  more  money  —  for  you. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellow*  Falls.  Vt- 

PBOMPT  DELIVERY.  Eighteen  DI.trlb.Unc  Warehouses.  NO  DELAY. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON, 


A  MANCALOF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVEHS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLl'STRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
Vegetable  (trowing In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

I..  Vegetable  1  i rowing 
Vegetable  Holls  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  In  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  .Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

lleans 

Beets 

(  abbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

(  11c  umber 

Egg  Plant 

Lettuce 

Melons 

( inlon  Family 

Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  (Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  In  ( 'alifornia 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 
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ber,  and  when  they  will  after  that. 
The  remainder  of  the  herd  freshened 
daring  the  spring  months.  There  were 
two-year  old  heifers  in  the  herd  and 
fiffy-five  in  all.  A  great  deal  of  whole 
miik  was  fed  to  young  calves  the  first 
half  of  March.  The  house  use  t  ailed  for 
two  gallons  of  milk  and  nearly  two 
pounds  of  butter  every  day  in  the  year. 
We  shipped: 

1,454  pounds  of  butter  in  March, 
1,892  "  "  "  "  April, 
1,022     "     "     "      "  May. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 


dairy  cow  as  a  weather  barometer. 
While  there  was  an  abundance  of  grass, 
much  of  the  weather  was  cold  and  a 
north  wind  was  Mowing,  so  that  they 
dropped  back  quite  a  bit  below  the 
March  yield.  Conditions  were  quite 
favorable  in  May,  so  we  have  a  gain  of 
(200)  two  hundred  pounds.  The  yield 
of  milk  was  not  affected  so  much  as  the 
butter  fat.  In  April  the  yield  of  milk 
ranged  about  1,500  lb.,  over  27  lb.  per 
cow.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  dairy 
help,  the  cows  were  driven  in  and  cor- 
ralled about  7A  to  8  hours  a  day  or  a 
higher  average  would  certainly  have 
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AN  LUX. ENGINE 
WILLGIVEYOU  ALI> 
THE  HEAD  YOU  CAN 


TAKE  CAREOF^S!^ 


They  run  dependably  with  prac- 
tically no  attention. 

Irrigators  of  large  tracts  of  land 
must  have  an  engine  that  is  eco- 
nomical in  fuel  consumption.  The 
I.  H.  C.  engines  have  reduced  fuel 
consumption  to  a  very  low  mini- 
mum. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  keep  an 
extra  man  to  attend  to  the  engine. 
Only  an  occasional  return  to  the 
engine  is  necessary,  or  a  small  boy 
can  give  it  all  the  attention  re- 
quired. 

If  you  have  a  lake  or  stream  be- 
low your  land,  or  ditch,  just  look 
into  the  matter  and  see  how  well 
an  I.  H.  C.  engine  will  solve  your 
irrigating  problem. 

Vertical  engines  made  in  2  and 
3-Horse  Power. 

Horizontal  (portable  and  sta- 
tionary), in  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and 
20-Horse  Power. 

Call  on  the  International  local 
agent  or  write  the  nearest  branch 
office  for  catalog. 

WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:  Denver.  Colo..     Portland,  Ore..    Sail  Lake  City.  Utah 
Helena.  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash..    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


IF  you  have  to  depend  upon  the 
pump  for  irrigating  your  land, 
you    must  have  a  powerful 
engine. 

Formerly  irrigation  on  a  large 
scale  by  pumping  was  thought  to 
be  impracticable.  But  that  was 
before  the  days  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
engines. 

In  building  engines  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  it  is  necessary  for 
the  designers  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  water  must  be  raised 
in  quantities,  and  that  frequently 
it  must  be  raised  to  a  considerable 
height. 

The  use  of  hundreds  of  I.  H.  C. 
engines  by  practical  irrigators 
is  evidence  of  how  well  these  re- 
quirements have  been  met,  and 
how  well  the  I.  H.  C.  engines  are 
adapted  for  this  special  work. 

The  engines  are  not  only  power- 
ful, but  they  have  the  two  other 
absolutely  necessary  requirements: 

They  do  your  pumping  economi- 
cally. 


September  21,  1907. 


>  Grease 
Helps  the  Wagon  up 
the  Hill  £ 

The  load  seems  lighter — Wagon 
and  team  wear  longer— You  make 
more  money,  and  have  more  time 
to  make  money,  when  wheels  are 
greased  with 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

— The  longest  wearing  and  most 
satisfactory  lubricant  in  the  world. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


,  SURE  CURE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  PIleB  produce  molBture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  curedby  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy. 
Stops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jar  atdrugglsts  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  "Write 
me  about  your  case.    UK.  B03ANK0,  Flillada,  Fa. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.. SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
mrXIV  Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  man  (with  wife)  competent  to 
manage  an  orchard  and  vineyard  of  240  acres. 
Must  furnish  reference  from  last  employer. 
Pleasant  home  supplied. 

For  particulars  address 

M.  W.  SHIDY, 

Acampo,  Cal. 


been  made.  This  much  shows  the  per- 
sistence of  these  cows  as  milkers,  half 
the  herd  from  four  to  seven  months 
advanced  in  the  milking  period  and 
bred  as  well.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  good 
grass  record  on  a  mountain  ranch,  and 
while  we  do  not  feed  for  record-making 
at  any  time  on  through  the  fall  and 
winter,  we  feed  sufficient  to  bring  the 
cows  in  well  and  keep  them  at  normal 
work.  We  feed  them  all  the  hay  they 
can  eat  and  5  to  6  pounds  of  grain,  usu- 
ally ground  barley  and  bran,  mixed 
half  and  half. 

The  springers  are  put  on  a  grain 
ration  a  few  days  before  calving. 

There  is  a  homely  maxim  for  stock- 
men's guidance,  it  is  this,  "  The  day 
you  buy  is  the  day  you  sell."  If  you 
buy  good  ones,  you  certainly  have  good 
ones  to  sell.  It  has  been  our  aim  to 
buy  our  herd  bulls  from  breeders  who 
handled  their  cattle  for  dairy  purposes. 
Since  1899  we  have  drawn  from  the 
Middle  West  and  further  Eastern  herds 
for  our  new  blood  and  have  a  number 
of  herd  bulls  that  are  up  to  date  and 
down  to  date. 

In  Orrick  No.  183989  we  have  a  large 
smooth  animal  of  2,000  lb.  who  traces 
direct  to  the  4ti's.  In  Clay  Buttercup 
2d,  No.  222133,  we  have  a  grandson  of 
J.  K.  Innis,  herd-header  Imp.  Duke 
Buttercup.  He  is  a  strong  Kittie  Clay 
blood  and  without  doubt  the  best  speci- 
men of  milking  Shorthorn  sire  in  the 
West. 

In  1900,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
herd  were  registered  cows,  the  annual 
sale  of  young  stock  reached  $2,000, 
which  has  increased  yearly  since, 
with  last  year's  sales  at  $3,200.  The 
producing  herd  numbers  about  55 
head.  We  have  on  hand  75  head  of 
young  stock,  30  are  bulls.  Taking  the 
butter  yield,  which  will  approach  al>out 
$3,000,  or  $55  per  cow,  the  milk  fed  to 
hogs  and  chickens,  and  the  crop  of 
calves,  at  the  annual  sales  price,  we  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  with  us  that  good 
cattle  are  a  good  thing,  and  the  milk- 
ing Shorthorns  are  at  the  top. 

We  would  again  suggest  the  benefits 
of  buying  young.  The  price  is  more 
reasonable,  the  risk  is  less,  shipping  ex- 
penses are  less,  they  acclimate  better, 
you  grow  them  up  on  your  own  feed 
and  pasture,  and  their  entire  usefulness 
is  in  your  care.    There  is  a  deal  of  sat- 


isfaction in  all  this,  and  between  this  and 
the  long  price  of  mature  cattle  is  the 
beginning  of  profit. 


Holstein-Friesian  Sales. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
sends  us  record  of  transfers  of  California 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  as  fol- 
bws:  Duke  Nicholas  Paul  De  Kol,  E. 
A.  Scharnhorst  to  Hans  Hansen,  Los 
Banos.  Duke  Obispo  Pietertje  Paul  De 
Kol,  Chas.  J.  Welch  to  J.  S.  Nisbet, 
Lemoore.  King  Philip  Netherland,  R. 
F.  Guerin  to  Mrs.  George  Bertch,  Tulare. 
Monte  Rio  Pietertje,  R.  F.  Guerin  to  Y. 
H.  Morris,  Tulare.  Netherland  Ro- 
mance, R.  F.  Guerin  to  Reinhart  Bros., 
Tulare.  Aralia  Peer  of  Riverside,  Chas. 

D.  Pierce  to  Chas.  Rule,  Jenner.  Con- 
sorte  Ignaro  De  Kol,  Dr.  C.  W.  Evans 
to  J.  H.  Kaufman,  Newman.  .  Con- 
stance Sir  De  Kol,  C.  W.  Evans  to 

E.  O.  McClure,  Modesto.  Estrella  Sir 
De  Kol,  C.  W.  Evans  to  Geo.  A. 
Cressey,  Modesto.  Fidelia  Prince  of 
Riverside,  Chas.  D.  Pierce  to  H.  E. 

■  Vogel,  Fresno.  Tarde  Ignaro  De  Kol, 
C.  W.  Evans  to  Geo.  Johnson,  New- 
man. Tarde  Mechthildus,  C.  W.  Evans 
to  Geo.  A.  Cressey,  Modesto. 

Cows. — Johanna  Anne  De  Kol,  Romeo 
Harriet  Julip  and  Romeo  Harriet  Mer- 
cedes, Robert  S.  Wood  to  Chas.  J. 
Welch,  Los  Banos. 


Fruit  Preservation. 


Another  Letter  From  Secretary  Wil- 
son on  Sulphuring. 

President  Wheeler  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity has  received  the  following  letter 
from  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington,  in  relation  to 
the  matter  of  the  sulphuring  of  fruits 
and  the  pure-food  law.  Secretary  Wil- 
son says : 

"The  pure  food-law  and  the  interests 
of  your  people  must  both  be  considered. 
To  the  latter  end  I  have  promised  that 
I  will  not  be  instrumental  in  taking  any- 
body into  the  Federal  courts  if  more  sul- 
phur is  used  than  the  ruling  of  the  three 
secretaries  has  established.  Before  this 
matter  came  to  my  attention  it  had 
been  taken  to  the  President,  and  he  had 
refused  to  suspend  the  law.  I  person- 
ally cannot  suspend  it,  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  all  of  us  put  together  can 
do  so.  Certainly  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind  without  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts.  I  know  the  ruling 
came  late,  and  probably  should  not  have 
come  at  all  this  summer,  but  there  is  the 
law,  requiring  us  to  do  certain  things. 
Everything  in  my  power  will  bedoneto 
conserve  the  interests  of  your  people." 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

Tulare  Grange  convened  in  its  hall  on 
Saturday,  the  7th,  Worthy  Master  F.  H. 
Styles  presiding,  Overseer  Bro.  Law- 
son,  Lecturer  Bro.  Tuohy,  Secretary 
Sister  Morris,  and  Steward  Bro.  Shoe- 
maker at  their  desks. 

The  Committee  on  County  Fair  Ex- 
hibit reported  progress.  On  resolution 
it  was  determined  to  collect  and  make  a 
Orange  exhibit,  Mr.  Ingeverson,  the 
fair  manager,  having  assured  the  Grange 
that  its  exhibit  shall  have  a  suitable 
place  in  the  pavilion  of  exhibits,  and  its 
committee  of  eight,  who  will  collect, 
arrange,  and  look  after  the  exhibits, 
will  have  season  tickets.  Similar  space 
and  season  tickets  will  be  given  to  Di- 
nuba  and  Orosi  Granges.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  also  make  exhibits. 

Bro.  and  Sister  Watt  were  appointed 
alternates  to  the  State  Grange  conven- 
ing in  San  Jose  on  the  1st  day  of  Octo- 
ber. 

A  communication  was  read  from 
Pomona    Grange    No.   1   of  Sonoma 


county  condemning  the  methods  of  poli- 
ticians in  the  promotion  of  graft  meth- 
ods, and  recommending  that  every  good 
citizen  carefully  examine  his  tickets 
before  he  votes,  and  vote  ouly  for  such 
as  he  feels  sure  will  be  honest  and  fill 
his  office  from  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  his  constitu- 
ents, disregarding  party  nominations. 
The  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial committee,  who  will  at  the  next 
meeting  report  on  that,  it  will  assuredly 
be  reported  on  favorably,  and  on  such 
other  subjects  as  Tulare  Grange  desires 
the  consideration  of  the  State  Grange. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Patron's  Fire 
Insurance  Association  of  Tulare  county 
had  already  written  risks  over  $112,000. 
When  the  farmers'  busy  season  is  over 
a  systematic  effort  will  be  made,  and 
the  amount  of  risks  written,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  reach  well  up  to  $1,000,000 
before  the  association  reaches  its  birth- 
day. This  can  be  the  more  readily 
done  as,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
law  was  amended  to  permit  risks  to  be 
written  in  adjoining  counties  where  no 
such  association  exists.  This  author- 
izes this  county  association  to  write 
risks  in  Kings,  Inyo,  and  Kern  counties. 
It  was  also  reported  in  the  Grange  that 
the  agents  of  stock  fire  companies  have, 
by  misrepresentation  and  falsehood, 
succeeded  in  getting  risks  to  write  at 
reduced  rates  which  would  otherwise 
have  gone  to  the  County  Mutual.  No 
Tulare  agent  has  resorted  to  such  dis- 
honest work. 

J.  T. 


"It  isn't  possible  to  get  into  good 
society  unless  you  belong  to  the  church, 
is  it?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  you  can  join  our  bridge 
club." 


Kicker — Ctesar  and  his  wife  should  be 
above  suspicion. 

Mrs.  Kicker — But  Julius  didn't  have 
a  typewriter. 


First  Farmer  (as  large  touring  car 
goes  by):    Powerful  machine,  that. 

Second  Farmer  (sniffingly) :  Yep. 
Must  be  all  of  sixty  skunk  power. 


Fine  Land  to  be  Subdivided. 


An  interesting  statement  is  made 
about  the  approaching  availability  of 
some  of  the  best  lands  in  that  very  rich 
region,  the  Feather  river  bottom.  The 
land  comprises  the  well-known  Hatch  & 
Rock  orchard.  The  orchard  was  set  to 
all  of  the  best  varieties  of  peaches, 
plums,  prunes,  pears,  apples,  apricots, 
cherries,  figs,  olives,  walnuts,  almonds, 
etc.,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  has 
never  been  excelled  as  a  producer.  No 
irrigation  or  fertilizer  has  ever  been 
applied  or  needed.  The  various  blocks 
of  different  varieties  of  fruit  in  this 
magnificent  orchard,  which  stfll  con- 
sists of  about  1,600  acres  of  trees,  have 
been  very  profitable  in  the  past. 

In  some  portions  of  this  great  tract 
the  trees  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
They  have  been  pulled  up,  converted 
into  firewood,  and  the  ground  seeded  to 
alfalfa.  That  this  has  been  a  success  is 
attested  by  the  huge  ricks  of  hay  and 
herds  of  fat  cattle  to  be  seen  on  this 
portion  of  the  estate.  Five  crops  are 
cut  each  year,  making  the  yearly  crop 
average  seven  to  eight  tons  per  acre — 
no  irrigation  whatever  to  add  to  the 
expense  of  production,  and  the  land 
growing  better  as  the  years  go  by. 

A  fine  plot  of  asparagus  plants  is 
growing,  from  which  the  owners  intend 
to  eventually  set  out  300  acres  of  this 
succulent  plant  which  is  growing  so  fast 
in  popular  favor.  The  condition  of  the 
plants  shows  that  the  soil  is  adapted  to 
tli is  kind  of  vegetation.  The  large 
garden  which  supplies  the  tables  of  the 
many  boarding  establishments  of  the 
place  shows  that  the  soil  produces  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  in  luxuriant  pro- 
fusion. 

The  (J.  W.  Hume  Co.,  owners  of  this 
estate,  consisting  practically  of  2,300 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  have  decided  to 
cut  up  a  portion  of  the  place,  and  put  it 
on  the  market  in  tracts  of  20  acres  and 
upward,  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
holders.  They  are  constrained  to  do 
this  by  reason  of  their  large  business 
interests  elsewhere,  which  makes  the 
labor  of  supervision  too  onerous. 
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Science. 

In  a  recent  address  before  tbe  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  Silvauus  P.  Thompson 
said: 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  imagining  that  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind  depend  only  on  its 
material  advancement,  or  that  moral,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  fon  t  s  are  not  in  the  ultimate  resort  of  greater 
moment.  But  if  the  inquiry  be  propounded,  what  it  is 
that  has  made  possible  this  amazing  material  progress, 
there  is  hut  one  answer  that  can  he  given — science. 
Chemistry,  physics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  it  is  these 
that  have  given  to  man  the  possibility  of  organizing  this 
tremendous  development.  And  the  great  profession 
w  hich  lias  been  most  potent  in  applying  these  branches 
of  science  t<»  wield  the  energies  ol  .Nature  and  direct  them 
to  the  service  of  man  has  been  tiiat  of  the  engineer. 
Without  the  engineer,  how  little  of  all  this  activity 
could  there  have  been?  Anil  without  mathematics,  me- 
chanics physics,  and  chemistry,  wiiere  was  the  engineer? 

I  f  in  looking  over  this  England  of  Edw  ard  the  .Seventh 
w  e  try  to  put  ourselves  back  into  the  England  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  we  must  admit  that  the  difference  to  be  found 
in  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  around  us  are  due 
not  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  any  changes  in  politics, 
philosophy,  religion,  or  law,  but  to  science  and  its  appli- 
cations. If  we  look  abroad,  and  contrast  the  Germany 
of  Wilhelm  the  Second  with  the  Germany  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  we  shall  come  to  the  like  conclusion.  So  also  in 
every  one  of  the  progressive  nations.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  the  stagnant  nations,  such  as  Spain  or  Servia, 
where  the  cultivation  of  science  has  scarcely  begun,  that 
the  social  conditions  remain  in  the  backward  state  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  engineering,  above  all  other  branches  of  human 
effort  we  are  able  to  trace  the  close  interaction  between 
abstract  science  and  its  practical  applications.  Often  as 
the  connection  between  pure  science  and  its  applications 
has  been  emphasized  in  addresses  upon  engineering,  the 
emphasis  has  almost  always  been  laid  upon  the  influence 
of  the  abstract  upon  the  concrete.  We  are  all  familiar 
w  ith  the  doctrine  that  the  progress  of  science  ought  to  be 
an  end  in  itself;  that  scientific  research  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued without  regard  to  its  immediate  applications;  that 
the  importance  of  a  discovery  must  not  be  measured  by 
its  apparent  utility  at  the  moment.  We  are  assured  that 
research  in  pure  science  is  bound  to  work  itself  out  in 
due  time  into  technical  appliances  of  utility,  and  that  the 
pioneer  ought  not  to  pause  in  his  quest  to  work  out  po- 
tential industrial  developments.  We  are  invited  to  con- 
sider the  example  of  the  immortal  Faraday,  who  delib- 
erately abstained  from  busying  himself  with  marketable 
inventions  arising  out  of  his  discoveries,  excusing  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  time  to  spare  for 
money-making.  It  is  equally  true,  and  equally  to  the 
point,  that  Faraday,  when  he  had  established  a  new  fact 
or  a  new  physical  relation,  ceased  from  busying  himself 
with  it,  and  pronounced  that  it  was  now  ready  to  he 
handed  over  to  the  mathematicians.  But,  admitting  all 
these  commonplaces  as  to  the  value  of  abstract  science  in 
itself  and  for  its  own  sake,  admitting  also  the  proposi- 
tion that  sooner  or  later  the  practical  applications  are 
bound  to  follow  upon  the  discovery,  it  yet  remains 
true  that  in  this  thing  the  temperament  of  the  discoverer 
counts  for  something.  There  are  scientific  investigators 
Who  can  not  pursue  their  work  if  troubled  by  the  ques- 
tion of  ulterior  applications;  there  are  others,  no  less 
truly  scientific,  who  simply  can  not  work  without  the 
definiteness  of  aim  that  is  given  by  a  practical  problem. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  the  relation  be- 
tween pure  and  applied  science,  the  significance  of  which 
has  not  been  hitherto  so  much  emphasized,  but  yet  is 
none  the  less  real — the  reaction  upon  science  and  upon 
scientific  discovery  of  the  industrial  applications.  For 
while  pure  science  breeds  useful  inventions,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  industrial  development  of  useful  inven- 
tions fosters  the  progress  of  pure  science.  No  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  history,  for  example,  of  optics  can 
doubt  that  the  invention  of  the  telescope  and  the  desire 
to  i>erfect  it  were  the  principal  factors  in  the  outburst  of 
optical  science  which  we  associate  with  the  names  of 
New  ton,  Huygens,  and  Euler.  The  practical  applica- 
tion, which  we  know  was  in  the  minds  of  each  of  these 
men,  must  surely  have  been  the  impelling  motive  that 
rau-ed  them  to  concentrate  on  abstract  optics  their  great 
and  exceptional  powers  of  thought.  It  was  in  the  quest— 
the  hopeless  quest— of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
elixir  of  life  that  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  chem- 
istry were  laid.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  photography 
has  given  immense  assistance  to  sciences  as  widely  apart 
as  meteorology,  ethnology,  astronomy,  zoology,  and 
spectroscopy.  Of  the  laws  of  heat,  men  were  profoundly 
ignorant  until  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  com- 
plied scientific  investigation  and  the  new  science  of  ther- 
modynamics was  born. 

The  history  of  electric  telegraphy  furnishes  a  verv 
striking  example  of  this  reflex  iufluence  of  industrial  ap- 
plications. The  discovery  of  the  electric  current  by 
Yolta,  and  the  investigation  of  its  properties,  appear  to 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  medical  properties  attrib- 
uted, in  the  preceding  5<i  years,  to  electric  discharges 
But,  once  the  current  had  been  discovered,  a  new  in- 
centive arose  in  the  dim  possibility  it  suggested  of  trans- 
mitting signals  to  a  distance.    This  was   certainly  a 


possibility,  even  when  only  the  chemical  effects  of  the 
current  had  yet  been  found  out.  Not,  however,  until 
the  magnetic  effects  of  the  current  had  been  discovered 
ami  investigated  did  telegraphy  assume  commercial 
shape.  But  no  sooner  had  the  telegraph  become  of  in- 
dustrial Importance,  with  telegraph  lines  erected  on  land 
and  submarine  cables  laid  in  the  sea,  than  fresh  investi- 
gations were  found  necessary;  new  and  delicate  instru- 
ments must  be  devised;  means  of  accurate  measurement 
heretofore  undreamt  of  must  be  found;  standards  for  the 
comparison  of  electrical  quantities  must  be  created;  and 
the  laws  governing  the  operations  of  electrical  systems 
and  apparatus  must  be  investigated  and  formulated  in 
appropriate  mathematical  expressions.  And  so,  jier- 
force,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the 
telegraph  industry,  and  mainly  at  the  hands  of  those 
interested  in  submarine  telegraphy,  there  came  about  the 
system  of  electrical  and  electromagnetic  units. 

In  considering  this  reflex  influence  of  the  industrial 
applications  upon  the  progress  of  pure  science,  it  is  of 
some  significance  to  note  that  for  the  most  part  this  influ- 
ence is  entirely  helpful.  There  may  be  sporadic  cases 
w  here  industrial  conditions  tend  temporarily  to  check 
progress  by  imposing  persistence  of  a  particular  type  of 
machine  or  appliance;  but  the  general  trend  is  always  to 
help  to  new  developments.  The  reaction  aids  the  action; 
the  law  that  is  true  enough  in  inorganic  conservative 
systems,  that  reaction  opposes  the  action,  ceases  here  to 
be  applicable,  as  indeed  it  ceases  to  l>e  applicable  in  a 
vast  number  of  organic  phenomena.  It  is  the  very  in- 
stability thereby  introduced  which  is  the  essential  of 
progress.  The  growing  organism  acts  on  its  environ- 
ment, and  the  change  in  the  environment  reacts  on  the 
organism — not  in  such  a  way  as  to  oppose  the  growth, 
but  so  as  to  promote  it.  So  is  it  with  the  development 
of  pure  science  and  its  practical  applications. 


The  permeability  or  flow  of  water  through  concrete  is 
less  as  the  percentage  of  cement  is  increased,  and  in  a 
much  larger  inverse  ratio.  The  permeability  is  less  as 
the  maximum  size  of  the  stone  is  greater.  Concrete  with 
maximum  size  stone  of  2J-in  diam.  is,  in  general,  less 
permeable  than  that  with  1-in.  maximum  diameter 
stone,  and  this  is  less  permeable  than  that  with  1-in. 
stone.  Concrete  of  cement,  sand,  and  gravel  is  less 
permeable  than  concrete  of  cement,  screening,  aud 
broken  stone;  that  is,  for  equal  permeability,  a  slightly 
smaller  quantity  of  cement  is  required  with  rounded  ag- 
gregates like  gravel  than  with  sharp  aggregates  like 
broken  stone.  Concrete  of  mixed  broken  stone,  sand, 
and  cement  is  more  permeable  than  similar  concrete  of 
broken  stone,  screenings,  and  cement;  that  is,  for  water- 
tightness,  less  cement  is  required  with  rounded  sand  and 
gravel  than  with  broken  stone  and  screenings.  The  per- 
meability decreases  materially  with  age;  increases  nearly 
uniformly  with  the  increase  in  pressure;  and  increases  as 
the  thickness  of  the  concrete  decreases,  but  in  a  much 
larger  inverse  ratio. 


THE  GYPSTJM  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1906 
amounted  to  1,540,585  short  tons,  valued  at  $1, 147, 120. 
This  production  represents  an  increase  in  quantity  of 
more  than  47%,  and  in  value  of  nearly  40%,  as  compared 
with  that  of  15)05.  This  largely  increased  production, 
which  surpasses  by  far  that  of  any  previous  year,  is 
accounted  for  partly  by  the. rapid  increase  in  new  pro- 
ducers, the  total  number  of  whom  at  the  close  of  1906 
amounted  to  74,  as  against  46  in  1005,  a  gain  of  61%. 
Since  few  of  these,  however,  operated  the  whole  year, 
they  cannot  be  credited  with  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
increase  in  production.  As  to  relative  rank  among  the 
States  producing  gypsum,  Michigan  still  holds  first  place. 
New  York  regains  second  place,  with  Iowa  a  close  third. 
The  remaining  States  show  few  changes  in  relative  posi- 
tion since  1905,  their  present  rank  being  as  follows: 
Texas,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  California,  Wyoming, 
Yirginia,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, South  Dakota,  Alaska,  Montana. 

HARDENING  and  TEMPERING  steel  is  effected  by  heat- 
ing it  to  a  cherry  red  and  plunging  it  into  a  liquid,  gen- 
erally cold  water.  The  degree  of  hardness  depends  on  the 
heat  and  rapidity  of  cooling.  Steel  in  its  hardest  state 
being  too  brittle  for  most  purposes,  the  requisite  strength 
and  elasticity  are  obtained  by  tempering,  which  is  per- 
formed by  heating  the  hardened  steel  to  a  certain  degree 
and  cooling  it  quickly.  The  requisite  heat  is  usually 
ascertained  by  the  color  which  the  surface  of  the  steel 
assumes.  A  straw  color  is  commonly  used  for  cold  chis- 
els and  machinists'  tools. 


Salt  occurs  in  lagoons  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  in 
many  salt  lakes,  or  <  salines,'  throughout  Texas,  from 
w  hich  much  is  taken  annually.  No  report  of  this  pro- 
duction reaches  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
The  region  of  present  commercial  importance  is  in  Yan 
Zandt  and  Anderson  counties,  where  salt  is  made  from 
artificial  brines  drawn  from  wells  which  enter  heavy 
beds  of  rock  salt  in  Cretaceous  strata  at  several  horizons. 


Ik  the  height  of  a  tank  is  known,  to  find  the  diameter 
required  for  any  given  capacity,  divide  the  cubic  capacity 
desired  by  0.0034,  divide  th-i  remainder  by  the  height  in 
inches  and  extract  the  square  root.  The  quotient  thus 
obtained  is  the  diameter  in  inches. 


THE  MEN  TO  KNOW 


THE  SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES  OF 


SLICKERS.  SUITS 
AND  HATS 

are  the  men  who  have 
put  them  to  the  hard- 
est tests  in  the  rough- 
est weather. 

Get  the  original 
Towers  Fish  Brand 
made  since  1836 

CATALOG  FR£E  FOR  TH£  ASrt/NG 

»  J  TOvvCQ    CO    OOiTON.  U  &  A 


payHVo 


ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS. 

You  may  start  an  account  in  this  bank  with 
any  amount  you  wish  over  $1.00.  Send  check, 
money  order,  express  order  or  by  registered 
letter  and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  your 
bankbook.  We  pay  451  interest  and  com- 
pound it  twice  a  year :  on  June  30  and  De- 
cember 3  I . 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Over  $3,000,000.00 

Total  Assets 
Over  $12,000,000.00 
Send  for  Booklet  "E"  on  Banking  by  Mail 


CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

Ca  lif  ornia  «*>  Montgomery  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  California. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  mm. .us  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  l>r.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  Kins,"  has  liecn 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  1 1  is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Govern  nient  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hacramento  river  for  tlftcon  miles. 
It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  .in 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  pergonal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  i  'all- 
fomla,  and  Inquire  for  1*.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  U.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  att'hico,  Butte  County  ,<'al. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


September  21,  1907. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  "Wind 
Puff's,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors, 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
■Warranted  to  pive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, chargps  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  u«e  ClTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


The  Field. 


Another  Rice  Experiment. 

G.  C.  Hindshaw,  of  Jacinto,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Chico  Record,  has 
the  following  to  say  concerning  his  ex- 
periment in  growing  rice  in  Glenn 
county: 

I  notice  that  the  Japanese  promoters, 
who  recently  wrote  of  rice-growing  in 
the  Gridley  region,  left  the  inference 
that  rice  raising  is  such  a  deplorable 
business  that  no  American  would  stoop 
to  <li>  such  work.  Now  the  facts  are 
that  rice  culture  takes  but  few  more 
hands  than  wheat  raising,  if  it  is  done 
right.  The  Jap  has  an  idea  that  rice, 
to  do  well,  must  be  transplanted,  as 
that's  the  way  they  do  it  in  Japan,  and 
they  don't  know  any  better.  In  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  two  or  three  men  can 
do  all  the  planting,  irrigating,  and  har- 
vesting  of  from  400  to  500  acres.  It 
would  take  about  100  Japs  to  do  it  if 
they  transplanted  it  all. 

[  was  told  by  a  Chinaman  that  my 
rice  would  not  do  any  good  unless  I 
re-set  it,  and  just  for  fun  I  thought  I'd 
see  what  it  would  do,  so  I  transplanted 
a  little  patch  10  or  12  ft.  square,  and  it 
is  quite  a  lot  behind  the  rice  I  left  where 
I  got  it  from. 

My  rice  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  it 
should  be,  as  I  was  obliged  to  irrigate 
to  get  it  up.  We  had  no  usual  spring 
rains,  which  I  had  counted  on;  but 
nevertheless  it  looks  good  and  is  grow- 
ing nicely.  Some  had  reached  the  4-ft. 
mark,  but  most  of  it  is  about  1\  ft.  I 
have  about  50  acres  in  all,  which  is  a 
a  good  stand,  and  unless  it  was  planted 
too  late  to  mature,  ought  to  make  3,000 
lb.  of  "  rough  rice  "  per  acre.  "  Hough 
rice "  is  rice  with  the  hull  on.  I  have 
not  worried  any  yet  about  mills  to  hull 
the  rice,  as  the  first  two  or  three  crops 
can  be  all  sowed  for  seed. 


Corn  Experiments  at  Chico. 

Superintendent  August  Mayer  of  the 
Government  Bureau  of  Plant  Introduc- 
tion, who  has  been  conducting  an  ex- 
periment with  Indian  corn  at  the  Na- 
tional Garden  near  Chico,  declares  the 
problem  is  solved  in  favor  of  lots  of 
corn,  no  water— that  is,  when  no  water 
is  used,  more  corn  is  produced  than 
when  much  water  is  used  and  the  ground 
cultivated  extensively. 

Mayer  proceeded  to  plant  on  the  ninth 
day  Of  May  Of  this  year  eight  acres  of 
corn  seed  sent  here  from  Washington. 
He  first  divided  the  ground  into  four- 
acre  plots.    He  then  plowed  the  entire 


eight  acres  and  planted  corn  in  one  of 
the  four-acre  patches  immediately  after 
plowing  without  further  cultivation, 
moving  the  soil  the  second  time  only  to 
cover  the  drills  or  rows  in  which  the 
corn  was  sown. 

The  other  four-acre  patch  was  more 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  sown  with 
the  same  variety  of  corn.  The  real 
experiment  now  began.  The  latter 
patch  was  intersected  with  small  ditches 
through  which  water  was  run  once  a 
week  until  the  corn  reached  maturity. 
The  other  patch  was  left  to  "live,  die, 
survive  or  perish."  It  soon  sprang  up, 
however,  and  began  its  race  with  its 
watered  competitor.  Both  seemed  to 
thrive  equally  well  for  a  few  months, 
but  when  the  two  patches  were  exam- 
ined it  was  found  that  the  seemingly 
dry  patch  had  not  only  yielded  the 
highest  corn  stocks,  but  that  each  plant 
contained  many  more  ears  than  the 
patch  which  had  been  irrigated  at  the 
rate  of  52  times  per  year.  Each  ear  was 
solid  and  full,  and  neither  a  blemish  nor 
a  worm  could  be  found  on  the  many 
ears  examined. 

The  other  patch  was  not  so  high,  did 
not  contain  as  many  ears,  and  did  not 
look  nearly  so  healthy  as  that  produced 
without  water. 

Mr.  Mayer  believes  this  to  be  a  most 
successful  experiment  and  is  highly 
elated  with  the  results.  Photographs 
were  taken  of  the  two  patches  and  for- 
warded to  the  department  at  Washing- 
ton along  with  the  seed  corn  which  has 
been  produced  from  both  patches. 


The  State  Board  of  Trade. 

The  17th  annual  report  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Trade,  lately 
issued,  is  now  being  distributed. 

The  report  is  a  double  one  in  a  way, 
covering  both  the  years  1905  and  100(5, 
the  completed  work  for  the  former  year, 
with  all  the  text,  statistical  data,  maps, 
and  illustrations,  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  April,  1906,  in  San 
Francisco. 

This  caused  the  first  break  in  the 
series  of  annual  reports  of  the  Board 
since  its  organization  in  1887.  There  is 
no  break,  however,  in  the  sequence  of 
valuable  data  and  statistics  added  year  by 
year  to  the  previous  accumulation,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  conditions 
resulting  from  the  disaster  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  affected  the  whole  State, 
the  California  State  Board  of  Trade  has 
not  only  made  good  the  loss  of  the  1905 
report,  but  has  pursued  its  work  in  all 
lines  of  State  development  continuously 
throughout  the  year  1906. 

The  report  just  issued  follows  its  pre- 
decessors in  the  very  desirable  feature  of 
giving  statistics  of  the  various  indus- 
tries of  the  State  in  comparative  tables 
for  a  series  of  years,  thus  enabling  the 
inquirer  to  see  in  a  moment  the  growth 
or  decline  of  the  particular  industry  in 
question.  The  document  marks  the 
close  of  the  service  of  Chief  Justice  N. 
P.  Chipman  as  president  of  the  Board. 
His  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
the  State  by  this  public-spirited  effort 
has  been  notable  and  he  lays  it  aside 
not  because  of  waning  interest,  but  be- 
cause judicial  duties  command  his  ener- 
gies. Fortunately,  a  worthy  successor 
has  been  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  A. 
R.  Briggs,  who  is  president-elect  for  the 
current  year  and  whose  election  comes 
as  a  just  reward  for  distinguished  public 
services. 


VETERINARY 

ADVICE 


FREE 


Dr.  6.  A.  Tattle,  a  Teterinary  sur- 
fteon  of  long  experience  has  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled  "Veterinary 
Experience"  on  tbe  dlaeasea  of 
horses,  giving  eymptoma  and 
treatment  In  plain  terms.  It  la 
fully  Illustrated  with  dlagrama 
showing  the  skeleton  and  circa- 
i  latory  and  digestive  systems  with 
preferences  that  make  them  plain. 
'Telia  bow  to  buy  a  horse  and 
know  whether  it  Is  sound  or  not.  Every  horse  owner 
•hould  have  one.    It  la  sent  to  any  one. 

TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR 

ts  the  only  guaranteed  cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  recent 
•hoe  Boila  and  Callous.  It  locates  lameness,  relieve* 
and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bona,  Cookla  Joints.  Gross* 
Haal,  Seratchoa,  Catarrh,  etc.  Bend  today  and  get  tho 
book  free  aud  Information  about  Dr.  Tuttle's  specifics. 

Tattle's  EUxIr  Co.,    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Bedlngton  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  California 
W.  a.  Shaw,  1209  W.  Washington  St.,  Lob  Angeles 


A  True  Plane 

When  you  buy  an  ordinary  plane  you  have  to  find  out  by 
actual  use  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

You  know  a  Keen  Kutter  Plane,  or  any  Keen  Kutter 
tool,  is  true  before  you  buy  it,  because  it  is  stamped  with 
the  trademark  which  guarantees  it. 

You  know  it  will  be  perfect  in  hang,  balance, 
temper,  finish  and  adjustment,  because  all  Keen 
Kutter  Tools  are  tested  and  inspected  and  found 
worthy  to  uphold  their  well-earned  reputation  as 
Tools  of  Service  before  the  name  and  trademark 
are  stamped  upon  them.  This  mark  is  your  safe- 
guard iu  buying  tools.  It  costs  you  nothing,  but 
means  if  anything  goes  wrong  you  shall  not  be 
the  loser.  To  be  sure  of  lasting,  accurate,  and 
practical  tools,  ask  for 


mn  mm* 

Tools  and  Cutlery 

The  name  Keen  Kutter  covers  Saws,  Chisels,  Bits,  Drills,  Gimlets,  Awls,  Planes, 
Hammers,  Hatchets,  Axes,  Drawing-knives,  Screw-drivers,  Files,  Pliers,  Glass- 
cutters,  Ice-picks,  and  a  full  line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools — 
Forks,  Hoes,  Scythes,  Trowels,  Manure-hooks,  Lawn-mowers, 
Grass-shears,  Rakes,  etc.  Also  a  full  line  of  Scissors  and 
Shears,  Pocket-knives  and  Table  Cutlery. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  sold  for  nearly  40  years 
under  this  mark  and  motto  : 

"The  "Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is 

Forgotten. "— E.  C.  Simmons.  Trademark  Registered. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.), 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  AND  DURHAMS, 
Bred  especially  for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Win.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  KoR  SALE — Short  horned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE   AND  POLAND-CHINA  IK  His. 
C.  A.  STO  vVE,  Stockton,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


I  EB  K  SH  IRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Win. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 

GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years, 
importer  and  Breeders  of  a/I  Varieties  of  land  and  Water 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31*361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  Heifers  due  10 
freshen  the  first  time  in  January  and  February. 
Their  breeding  is  of  the  finest.  We  would  like  to 
furnish  some  enterprising  breeder  With  a  grand 
foundation  herd.   Prices  reasonable. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Riverside  Ranch.         Rough  and  Ready  Island. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Phone  Suburban  91. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
OTHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOR  KALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

2404  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't 

Assaying  of  On  s,  825 ;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25  [Blowpipe  Assay,?  10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  18<il.  Send  for  circular. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100 mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 
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THE  MARKETS. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  18, 1907. 
Wll  EAT. 

The  wheat  market  has  shown  very 
little  change  in  San  Francisco  for  several 
weeks,  in  fact  ever  since  Ihe  arrival  of  the 
new  crop.  There  is  a  slight  fluctuation 
in  futures  from  day  to  day,  but  the  cash 
grain  remains  practically  stationary. 
Holders  are  very  firm  in  their  ideas,  and 
are  holding  for  an  advance,  while  few 
buyers  are  found  at  present  figures.  The 
movement  is  dull,  being  little  more  than 
enough  to  establish  quotations,  and  there 
is  little  prospect  of  an  active  market  until 
a  more  pressing  demand  arises. 

California  Club  $1.57$@1.60 

California  No.  1  Milling          1.60  ©  

California  lower  grades   1.30  ©1.50 

Northern  Club   1.571@1.60 

Northern  Bluestem   1.621@1.671 

Northern  Red   1.55  ©1.571 

BARLEY. 

Receipts  of  barley  are  still  light,  and 
some  receivers  are  holding  out  for  ad- 
vanced prices.  There  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  activity,  and  the  market  has  a  de- 
cidedly firm  feeling,  with  a  steady  ad- 
vance all  along  the  line.  Feed  ami  brew- 
ing are  particularly  strong.  Numerous 
transactions  are  reported  in  Oregon  brew- 
ing barley  to  arrive. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.421@1.45 

Chevalier    1.40  @1.55 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.36  ©1.40 
Common  to  Fair   1.30  ©1.32J 

OATS 

Oats  continue  firm  on  this  market, 
with  large  advances  on  all  descriptions. 
While  receipts  have  been  larger  than  for 
some  time,  the  demand  is  strong  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  market  still  tends  upward. 
The  demand  for  feed  grades  is  increasing, 
these  varieties  showing  a  greater  advance 
than  seed  grades. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.25  (a>2.75 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.55  ©1.70 

Common  to  Fair   1.471©1.52J 

Gray   1.47M&1.S0 

White   1.47A@1.57j 

Choice  Red.  for  seed   1.75  ©1.90 

CORN. 

Quotations  on  corn  in  San  Francisco 
are  practically  nominal,  as  there  have 
been  very  few  transactions.  Supplies  here 
are  small,  but  seem  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand. There  is  a  good  deal  of  activity  in 
the  interior,  but  the  local  market  is  un- 
affected. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.65  ©1.67$ 

Large  Yellow   1.50  ©1.55 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(spot)   1.50  ©  1.55 

To  arrive   1.471©  1.50 

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

RYE. 

No  large  quantities  of  rye  have  been 
offered  for  some  time.  A  little  is  sold 
from  time  to  time  but  the  market  is  de- 
cidedly dull,  and  there  has  been  nothing 
new  in  the  way  of  prices  for  several 
weeks. 

California,  new  crop  $1.45  ©1.50 

BEANS. 

The  shortage  of  bean  crops  in  certain 
quarters  is  being  felt  more  strongly  than 
last  week  in  the  San  Francisco  market, 
especially  as  there  is  a  very  large  demand 
for  shipments  East  as  well  as  to  the 
southwest.  The  market  accordingly 
shows  great  activity,  both  in  the  way  of 
sales  for  shipment  and  for  local  stock. 
While  there  is  no  further  rise  in  prices, 
everything  but  blackeyes  is  very  firm  at 
last  quotations,  particularly  large  whites, 
limas  and  horse  beans.  Blackeyes  have 
weakened  considerably,  declining  about 
25  cents,  and  still  lower  prices  are  ex- 
pected. 


Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  ©3 

Blackeyes   4.00  @  - 

Butter    4.50  ©5.0 

Cranberry  Beans   3.25  ©3.5 

Garvanzos   4.00  ©4. 

Horse  Beans   2.25  ©2, 

Small  White   2.90  (.. ;; 

Large  White   2.65  ©2 

Limas   5.15  ©5 

Pea    3.00  ©3 

Pink   2.65  ©2 

Red   3.15  ©3 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  ©3 
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SEEDS. 

There  has  been  no  further  change  in 
prices  on  the  seed  market,  and  everything 
but  alfalfa  is  comparatively  inactive. 
Everything  is  firmly  held,  however,  and 
dealers  are  getting  ready  for  the  fall 
planting.  They  expect  an  active  market 
all  along  the  line  in  another  month.  Al- 
falfa seed  is  expected  to  rise  shortly.  Es- 
pecially great  activity  is  shown  in  Turk- 
estan or  dry-land  alfalfa,  which  is  held  at 
17@18c.  Reports  from  the  interior  indi- 
cate that  the  supply  of  onion  seed  is  short 
of  the  demand  this  year. 

18c 
16c 
20.00 

:;;c 

— c 
[.00 
Sic 
4.\c 
6A  c 


Turkestan  alfalfa   17  © 

Alfalfa   151© 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $18.00(W 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  © 

Canary   41.© 

Flaxseed   —  © 

Hemp   5  © 

Millet   31© 

Timothy   6  © 

Yellow  Mustard   6  © 

FLOUR. 


Since  the  raise  of  flour  in  the  northern 
market,  the  demand  for  export  there 
tends  to  fall  off.  While  the  local  market 
is  very  firm,  and  shows  more  activity 
than  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  expected  rise 
has  not  yet  taken  place. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine   4.10  ("4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  ©5.35 

HAY. 

Although  there  has  been  some  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  hay  received  during 
the  week,  the  condition  shows  no  im- 
provement in  any  way,  for  this  market  is 
still  receiving  considerably  more  than  can 
be  comfortably  handled.  This  week  shows 
a  total  of  4,520  tons,  in  comparison  with 
4,910  for  the  week  preceding.  In  spite  of 
the  continuance  of  rather  heavy  ship- 
ments, farmers  are  far  from  being  satis- 
fied, for  many  of  them  are  still  holding 
the  bulk  of  their  hay  in  the  fields  await- 
ing cars.  Many  of  them  are  now  piling 
up  their  hay  in  the  fields  or  at  the  railroad 
sidings,  and  are  preparing  to  cover  it  with 
canvas  or  boards,  fearing  a  continuance  of 
the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  for  some 
time  to  come.  It  is  proving  an  unsatifac- 
tory  season  for  some  producers,  and  as  the 
market  here  is  receiving  practically  all 
the  hay  it  can  handle,  no  real  relief  would 
be  afforded  the  shipper  if  cars  were  fur- 
nished in  abundance.  The  market  here 
shows  no  new  or  interesting  features. 
The  receivers  of  hay  are  maintaining 
prices  at  a  very  fair  range,  considering 
conditions.  At  no  time  have  prices  been 
on  a  ruinous  basis  for  producers,  but  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  as  soon  as  the 
rains  set  in  there  will  be  a  marked  ad- 
vance on  practically  all  grades. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  H8.O0@20.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   11.00©17.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   ll.(MK-<  16.00 

Tame  Oat   11.00@15.50 

Wild  Oats   9.50@12.50 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.00 

Stock   7.50©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   45©  85c 

M  I  LLSTUFFS. 

Stocks  of  bran  now  on  hand  are  suffi- 
cient for  all  present  needs,  but  the  market 
remains  firm,  and  is  expected  to  rise. 
Receipts  of  middlings  were  very  light, 
and,  with  stocks  on  hand  running  low, 
the  market  rules  firm.  No  change,  how- 
ever, is  yet  reported  in  the  prices.  Other 
feedstuff's  remain  steady  to  firm,  at  the 
same  figures  as  last  week. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50©  — 

Jobbing   21.50©  — 

Bran,  ton    20.i  0@22.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00®  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   32.00©  

Cracked  Corn   33.00©  

Mealfalfa   20.50©  

Jobbing   21.50®  

Middlings   28.00@30.00 

Mixed  Feeds   21.00©24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton  Nominal 

Rolled  Barley   28.50@29.50 

Shorts   21.O0@23.00 

I'Ol  "  I -TRY. 

Receipts  of  poultry  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  week,  from  both  eastern  and 
California  points,  were  unusually  heavy 
— in  fact  the  supply  was  rather  unex- 
pected, and,  with  a  rather  dull  market, 
was  not   cleased    up.    Several  cars  of 


eastern  have  already  arrived  this  week, 
and  it  is  reported  that  more  are  expected. 
These,  together  with  the  holdovers  from 
last  week,  will  make  the  market  easier  on 
small  and  medium  hens,  roosters  and  fry- 
ers. Large  and  medium  broilers  are  find- 
ing the  usual  demand,  and  prices  on  these 
are  fairly  well  maintained.  Turkeys,  es- 
j>ecially'  spring  birds,  continue  in  good 
demand  and  show  a  slight  advance. 

Broilers  $3.50  @4.»  0 

Small  Broilers   3.00  ©3.50 

Ducks   3.50  ©6.00 

Fryers,  large   4.00  ©4.50 

Goslings,  per  pair   1.75  ©2.00 

Geese    1-50  ©2.00 

Hens,  extra   7.00  ©8.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.50  ©6.50 

Small  Hens   4.50  ©5.50 

Old  Roosters   4.00  ©5.00 

Young  Roosters   6.00  ©8.00 

Pigeons   L50  ©  

Squabs   1.75  ©2.00 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   20  ©21  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   18  ©20  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   22  ©25  c 

BUTTER. 

Very  little  strictly  fancy  creamery 
butter  is  arriving  in  this  market  at  pres- 
ent, and  indeed  there  is  a  decided  short- 
age on  all  grades.  The  Humboldt  county 
product  is  falling  off  considerably,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  constantly  higher 
prices.  Several  grades  show  an  advance 
over  last  week,  California  extras  now 
standing  at  32c.  With  the  present  firm- 
ness, the  market  shows  no  unusual  ac- 
tivity, though  the  supplies  from  day  to 
day  are  quickly  cleaned  up,  and  the 
lower  grades  find  a  strong  demand. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  32  c 

Firsts  30  c 

Seconds   26  c 

Thirds   241c 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  1  Nominal 

Packing  Stock,  Fresh,  No.  2  Nominal 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  23  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  221c 

Pickled,  No.  1  28  c 

Pickled,  No.  2  27  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  281c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  27  C 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  rising  steadily,  on  continued 
light  receipts.  Storage  and  Eastern  goods 
are  coining  into  the  market  in  greater 
quanties,  and  are  actively  taken,  but  a 
continued  inquiry  for  fresh  extras  has 
sent  the  price  up  to  43c.  The  outlook  is 
for  increasing  firmness  in  the  higher 
grades. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  43  c 

Firsts  35  c 

Seconds  25  c 

Thirds  24  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  24Jc 

Eastern  Firsts  23  c 

Eastern  Seconds  19  c 

Storage,  Cal  281c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  still  moving  well,  in  spite  of 
a  firm  market.  Prices  on  fancy  Califor- 
nia flats  fluctuate  within  narrow  limits, 
but  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  15c. 
Other  varieties  remain  practically  un- 
changed. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  151c 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  17Jc 

Storage,  do  161c 

Firsts  151c 

Eastern,  New  17  c 

Eastern,  Storage  181c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  15  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   151c 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  still  more  plentiful  in  this 
market  than  last  week,  river  stock  being 
In  especially  large  supply,  though  choice 
Salinas  Burbanks  are  arriving  in  good 
quantities,  and  the  market  is  a  little 
easier  in  consequence.  The  best  lots  move 
well  for  the  local  supply,  but  there  is 
little  demand  for  shipping  at  present,  and 
the  market  cannot  take  up  all  that  is  of- 
fered. There  has  been  no  activity  in  the 
Early  Rose  variety.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
also  coming  in  more  plentifully,  and  the 
market  has  fallen  off  slightly. 

New  Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl. ..$1.50  (5  1.85 

New  Burbanks,  River   1.10  ©1.25 

New  Early  Rose   Nominal 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75  ©  2.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Supplies  of  onions  are  growing  heavier, 
the  market  being  distinctly  weak,  with  a 
heavy  break  in  prices.  Large  arrivals 
from  Oregon  are  offered  at  a  low  figure, 
but  there  are  few  sales.  In  miscellaneous 
vegetables  there  was  a  large  lot  left  over 


from  Saturday,  and  the  market  is  easy  1 
nearly  everything,  though  pickle  cuci . 
bers  are  still  firm,  and  green  corn  she  4 
more  strength  than  most  descriptions. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   66  ©  . 

Cucumbers,  per  box   76  ©  -! 

Pickle  Cucumbers  $1.10  @  i) 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   50  ©  . 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   4©-' 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.00  ©2. 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   2j©  - 

Green  Peppers,  Bells,  per  box    40  ©  -. 

Chiles,  per  box   40  ©  -  . 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   2}@  . 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00  ©  - ! 

Ok ra,  per  box   60©-. 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  1.60  ©1. 

String  beans,  per  lb   1  © 

Summer  Squash,  per  box          40  ©  1 

Tomatoes,  large  box   40  ©  \ 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   2  @  - 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton.. ..15.00  @2(  1 
Carrots,  sack  1.00  ©  - . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Nutmeg  melons  have  arrived  In  la 
quantities  both  this  week  and  last,  am 
has  been  impossible  to  clean  them  1 
with  the  result  that  this  variety  1 
weakened  greatly.  Grapes  are  in  libe 
supply  1  but  prices  hold  steady,  as  tl 
move  actively.  There  are  a  good  ma 
quinces  and  pomegranates  on  the  m 
ket,  but  they  meet  with  little  demai 
Apples  and  pears  are  held  at  steady  pric 
Supplies  of  peaches  are  poor  in  quali 
and  have  little  sale.  Shipments  of  cr: 
berries  are  expected  shortly,  both  fp 
the  north  and  the  east. 

Apples,  4-tier  box   $1.26  @  1 

Apples,  5-tier  box   86  ©  1 

Blackberries,  per  chest   3.00  ©  5 

Huckleberries,  lb   10® 

Crab  Apples   90  ©  \ 

Figs,  double  layer  box   60® 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...  65  © 

Rose  of  Peru   50  © 

Thompson  Seedless   60  © 

Tokay   60  © 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  River,  crate..  1.00  @- 

Nutmegs,  box   40  @ 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.26  ©  '2 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....  76  ©  1 

Peaches,  per  ton   50.00  ©71 

Pears,  box   1.50  ©  - 

Prunes  and  Plums,  per  crate..  75  © 

Raspberries   8.00  ©11 

Strawberries,  per  chest   6.00  ©  t 

Quinces,  per  box   50  © 

Pomegranates,  box   76  @- 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

A  shipment  of  Mexican  limes  arri' 
on  the  market  early  in  the  week,  ands 
rapidly  at  $7,  as  these  are  the  first  fr 
limes '  offered  here  for  several  wee 
Lemons  are  still  firmly  held.  Supp  1 
of  grape  fruit  are  of  good  quality,  t 
command  a  good  price.  Valencia  oran 
are  quoted  slightly  weaker. 

Choice  Lemons  $4.00  ©  • 

Fancy  Lemons   5.50  (a 1 1 

Standard    3.00 

Limes   7.00 

Yalencias   2.60  ©*) 

Grape  Fruit   2.60  ©•) 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Rather  more  activity  is  reported  1 
raisins  of  late,  though  the  amount  of  ti  • 
ing  on  the  local  market  is  not  very  la  . 
Prices  are  firm,  and  show  no  char  • 
Peaches  are  moving  more  rapidly  tl  * 
before,  under  a  very  strong  demand  fi  1 
the  east,  and  fancy  Muirs  are  quote » 
cent  higher.  Evaporated  apples  are  i  > 
a  little  stronger.  Other  dried  fruits  I 
firm,  but  show  nothing  new  in  the  »| 
of  prices. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   8  ©  « 

New  Figs   31®  • 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   18@:t 

Fancy  Apricots   26  »- 

Peaches    10  m  * 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..    4J®  « 

Large  size  Prunes   6Wg  < 

Nectarines   12J©  * 

Pitted  plums   10  ©  c 

RAISINS   (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  ©  * 

Loose  Muscatels   6.U-< 

Seedless  Sultanas   6|@  • 

liondon  Layers,  per  box   **-55xS 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00©  » 

NUTS. 

Almond  crops  are  still  being  gathe  I 
and  the  crop  shortage  is  becoming  *  re 
evident,  but  no  change  is  quoted  i  0 
opening  prices.  There  has  so  far  !• 
little  activity  In  the  new  crop,  as  the* 
little  offering  as  yet.  Walnut  prio*" 
as  last  quoted,  and  nothing  new  is  b  a 
in  regard  to  new  crop. 
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.  monds,  Nonpareils  17^@18c 

|[  X  L  16J@18c 

*e  Plus  Ultra  16  @18c 

Drakes  13J@14c 

|Languedoc  13>@14c 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

alnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  @16c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13c 

NEW  CROP. 

Impareils  17'c 

K  L  17  c 

3  Plus  Ultra  16ic 

HONEY. 

Stocks  of  comb  honey  are  very  small  in 
e  San  Francisco  market,  though  ex- 
acted is  in  fairly  good  supply.  Little 
lis  been  arriving  recently,  though  con- 
|ierable  quantities  are  held  in  the 
iiuntry,  in  expectation  of  higher  prices, 
id  occasional  shipments  to  other  mar- 
lits  are  reported  from  centres  of  produc- 
pn.  The  market  here  shows  no  great 
btivity  at  present. 

Imber,  extracted   &l@  7jC 

I  ew  fancy  white  comb  16  @17c 

/ater  White,  extracted   7J@  8  c 

WOOL. 

The  fall  clip  is  now  being  cut  in  the 
orthern  counties,  and  is  reported  to  be 
f  unusually  good  quality.  None  has  yet 
een  offered  on  this  market.  The  local 
jiarket  remains  dull,  with  light  arrivals, 
>r  which  there  is  little  demand.  The 
Kastern  market  shows  no  great  change. 

[umboldt    and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

{umboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Northern  free  21  @24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

ian  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  15  @18£c 

'all  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13£c 

'all  Lambs,  Southern   8  ©lOJc 

HOPS. 

No  change  is  reported  in  the  price  of 
hew  hops,  and  little  trading  is  yet  being 
lone.  Reports  from  the  north  indicate  a 
hort  crop,  on  account  of  disease  and  early 
ains,  and  California  growers  expect 
higher  prices.  The  figures  offered  in  the 
borth,  however,  give  small  encourage- 
nent  to  such  hopes  up  to  this  time. 

Kair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  5  @  7  c 
l^air  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  7  @  9  c 

MEAT. 

Beef  shows  a  tendency  to  rise,  steers 
being  quoted  at  8.1c.  at  the  top  figures, 
jind  cows  at  6Jc.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
|jhange  in  values. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6  @  She 

Cows   5  @  6ifc 

Veal :  Large   1\@  8  c 

I  Small   9  @  95c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @10£c 

,Ewes   9J@10  c 

Lamb,  Spring  11  @12  c 

'Hogs,  dressed  11  @115c 


FIX  your  ROOF 


Dor  Cnnaro  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
OC  rei  OqUdlCi  any  0id  leaky,  worn-out, 
Irusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt,  or  shingle  roof 
in  perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  60  per  square  per  year. 

The  Periect  Root  Preserver, 
makes  old,  worn-out  roofs  new. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  mon- 
ey refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today. 
The  Anderson  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  32.  Elyrla,  Ohio. 


Roof-Fix 


PEDIGREED  FRUIT  TREES 

Fine  assortment  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hoses,  etc. 

32  Years  Experience  In  California 

(  atalogue  and  Price  Liston  application. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A,  0.  RIX.  IRVINGTON,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 


THE  CKRKALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  Is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  Is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Amerlranexperlment  stations,  and  recognized 
'ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  400  pages.  5K 
by  8  inches.  Cloth  $1.75 


TULIPS,  DAFFODILS  AND  HYACINTHS 

should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  after  October  1. 
Any  delay  after  November  1  is  at  the  expense  of  the  bloom. 
Send  for  my  beautiful  catalog  and  learn  how  to  grow  these 
and  many  other  beautiful  bulbous  flowers,  and  do  not  forget 
that  my  specialty  is 

CALIFORNIA  WILD  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

but  that  I  have  the  best  Dutch  Bulbs  that  are  imported. 
Here  are  some  bargains  which  I  will  send  free  of  charge  on 
receipt  of  stamps  or  money  order: 

12  Splendid  Mixed  Tulips,  25c.  12  Daffodil,  The  Emperor  or  Empress,  60c. 

12  ol  the  beautiful  double  cream  Daffodil,  1  Sulphur  Crown,  50c. 
12  Finest  named  Hyacinths  in  different  colors,  $1.50 
100  Splendid  Mixed  Daffodils,  $1.50. 

CARL  PURDY,  Ukiah,  Caul. 


Choicest  Stock  and  lowest  Prices  for  Early  Buyers 

OUR  OWN  GROWING 

Full  Line  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock. 
SPECIAL 

Apple,  Cherry,  and  Fig  Trees,  Wine  and  Shipping  Grape  Roofings 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON,  Nurserymen 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


200,000  l"*>*5„Jms 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HOUSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  Of  health. 
Illustrated.   432  pag.es.  5  by  7  inches.  (Jloth. 

 81.00 


SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  till  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  ror  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  ha\  e  been  Inuiid  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  till  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.00 


PLANT  LIKE  ON  THE  FARM. — By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  U.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.   5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or   large  scale.      Illustrated.    59  pages. 

5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  £0.00 

M  USHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  Is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  or  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
F.ngravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.    170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Fra/.ler.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  Is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished  in    America.    Illustrated.     200  pages. 

6  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  »u.70 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
for 

Commercial 
Plaiting. 


Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 


Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


Citrus  Trees 


TRUE  TO  NAME. 

And  embracing  all  the 
Standard  sorts  are  to  be 
had  of  our  establish- 
ment. Bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  the  largest  grow- 
ers of  Citrus  Trees  in  the 
world,  and  our  stock  has 
been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  at  every  world's 
fair  in  the  world  where 
we  have  shown.  Our 
line  booklet,  containing 
50,000  words  and  over  100 
illustrations,  gives  you 
all  the  points  on  Citrus 
Culture.  Price  25  cents. 
Can  we  send  you  a  copy? 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nursery 

SAN   DIMAS,  CA  [_. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  of  the 
following  varieties  and  can  fill  orders 
promptly  : 

Brandywine  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Burbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

Other  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  pi  a  n  ts.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS, 

Burbank,  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 
SPECIALTIES: 

EUCALYPTUS  and  other  TIMBER  TREES 
Prolific  Strain  of  Pecans 
Pistachio,  or  Green  Almond 

Send  for  free  pamphlet,  "Useful  Trees." 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  vear,  extra  line;  $60  per  100. 
.1.  B.  WAdNKR,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

In  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


ALFALFA. — By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
Ing  It  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
It  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  6  by  7  inches.  Cloth.  .  J0.6C 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


PEAR-BLIGHT  * 


can  CURE  IT 


Work  bas  Extended 
Over  a  Period  of  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYINC  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

150  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Eastern  Rates  Reduced 

Round-trip  tickets  at  from  $30  to  $40  less 
than  regular  prices  sold: 

September  30. 
October  1,  7. 


To  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Washington, 
Jamestown  Exposition,  and  other  Eastern  Cities. 

Long  time  limits  on  tickets  and  stop- 
overs allowed  going  and  coming. 

Call  or  write  any  of  our  agents — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 
ot 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  Utd  Oil  Tanks  —  all  sizes.  Coating  ail  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum. 

NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banjed 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Kir. 
268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg. 
Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet:   "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Hoda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JAt'KHON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Hausallto,  Cat. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


The  Fairmont  Hotel. 


grand  hotel  is  an  essential  in  a  great  modern  city, 
hough  few  of  the  hosts  who  come  in  and  out  of 
i  a  city  ever  tarry  under  the  friezes  and  among  the 
unns  of  the  great  hotel  apartments,  still  the  hosts 
ght  in  the  hotel  as  the  exponent  of  the  availability 
he  highest  forms  of  hospitality,  and  take  pride  in 
excellence.  Therefore,  although  restored  San 
ncisco  has  scores  of  humbler  hotels  where  one  can 
as  much  or,  perhaps,  even  more  real  comfort  and 
liality  for  less  expenditure,  still  the  Fairmont 
ids  upon  its  eminence  upon  California  street  hill  as 
lence  that  San  Francisco  is  still  great  in  the  eyes 
he  traveling  world.  It  also  makes  indisputable 
fact  that  San  Francisco  has  a  hotel  fully  worthy 
er  past  reputation  as  a  place  of  sumptuous  rest, 
photograph  was  taken  just  before  the  renovation 
the  building  was  finished.  At  the  time  of  the 
hquake-fire  the  Fairmont  was  being  fitted  for 
itation,  and  the  conflagration  gutted  the  building, 
hout  serious  injury  to  the  main  structure.  The 
>1  is  now  open  and,  under  the  management  of  the 
Palaqe  Hotel  staff,  it  promises  to  perpetuate  the 
ition  among  tourists  that  San  Francisco  is  a  good 
pensation  for  the  weariness  of  travel.  The  picture 
v\  s  that  the  splendid  structure  stands  in  the  midst 
esolation,  for  the  garden  in  the  foreground  shows 
approach  to  a  mansion  which  disappeared  in  the 
ojlagration  of  April  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  will 
be  long,  however,  before  the  Fairmont  becomes 
,p|in  the  centre  of  a  high-toned  residence  district  of 
metropolis. 


Scenes  in  Santo  Domingo. 

hree  photographs,  recently  taken  on  the  island  of 
to  Domingo  and  which  appear  upon  this  page,  will 
evince  the  uutraveled  reader  that  a  popular  concep- 
i<  of  the  West  Indies  as  comprised  wholly  of  trop- 
c  jungles  and  swamps  is  quite  wrong.    The  islands 


The  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 


are  of  volcanic  origin  and  have  a  most  diversified  sur- 
face and  many  notable  eminences.  There  has  in  fact 
been  very  much  doing  on  these  islands  in  a  geological 
way  and  the  similarity  of  origin  between  the  Greater 
Antilles  and  Central  and  South  America  was  early  set 
forth  by  geologists  who  drew  a  parallel  between  the 
European  Mediterranean  and  American  Caribbean 
basins,  and  demonstrated  how  the  features  that  are 
dominant  ino  ne  are  representative  in  the  other. 


Areas  of  long  existing  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust 
are  recognizable  in  both  regions,  and  the  progressive 
disruption  that  took  place  over  long  geological  periods 
still  continues.  Continental  masses  have  been  broken 
sectionally  into  these  areas,  and  their  fragments  lie  in 
part  scattered  about  as  islands  of  archipelagic  seas; 
mountain  chains  have  been  sundered,  disrupted,  and 
drowned  in  the  resulting  oceanic  troughs,  though  some 
of  the  pinnacles  rise  as  islets  from  the  abysmal  depths. 


Wild  Scenery  on  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo. 
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The  Week. 


Labor  questions  are  still  prominent  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  lark  of  general  supply  and  shortage  of 
the  best  kinds  are  the  common  report.  It  will  interest 
the  California  farmer  whose  convictions,  based  upon 
decades  of  satisfactory  experience,  are  that  the  Chinese 
are  incalculably  the  best  of  the  Asiatics  to  read  that 
this  race  is  to  dig  the  Panama  canal.  It  is  cabled 
from  Martinique  that  the  Panama  canal  commission 
has  decided  to  contract  for  the  immediate  employment 
of  3,000  Chinese  laborers  on  the  canal.  The  Martin- 
ique authorities  have  been  relieved  by  this  announce- 
ment, since  it  will  restore  sufficient  labor  to  that 
island.  Two  thousand  laborers  from  Martinique  and 
elsewhere  were,  dismissed  from  the  canal  late  in 
August.    They  will  be  replaced  by  Chinese. 

This  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Chinese 
strikes  the  Californian  crosswise  because  though  he 
knows  very  well  the  Chinese  are  best  he  cannot  have 
them,  but  is  obliged  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  other 
Asiatics  and  soon  probably  will  be  called  upon  to  em- 
ploy a  quantity  of  Hindus  which  are  being  driven  out 
from  the  upper  regions  of  the  Coast  even  from  British 
Columbia  where  they  could  apparently  claim  some 
consideration  because  they  too  are  British  subjects. 
However  this  may  be,  the  telegrams  are  that  several 
hundred  Hindus  who  arrived  in  Vancouver  about  ten 
days  ago,  are  now  on  the  way  by  both  boats  and  trains 
for  California.  Interpreters,  who  have  mingled  with 
the  foreigners,  state  that  the  impression  that  San 
Francisco  is  the  place  to  turn  their  eyes  toward  is 
prevalent  and  that  a  general  exodus  in  that  direction 
will  continue  from  now  on.  The  men  are  being  urged 
to  go  to  interior  points,  however,  and  many  of  them, 
who  were  farmers  in  their  native  land,  say  they  will 
do  so  and  secure  ranch  work  if  possible. 


One  cannot  help  having  some  sympathy  with  these 
wandering  Hindus.  An  impulse  to  do  better  in  the 
world  seems  to  have  set  them  afloat.  One  of  their 
leaders,  who  is  well  versed  in  English  and  who  has 
taken  the  lead  in  providing  shelter  and  work  for  his 
countrymen  since  their  arrival  in  Vancouver,  declares 
that  the  heavy  immigration  is  due  to  the  excessive 
taxation  in  India.  He  states  that  the  Hindoo  farmers 
there  are  taxed  60  and  70  per  cent  of  their  earnings 
by  the  British  Government,  and  that  they  are  so  thor- 
oughly drained  of  wealth  by | this  burden  that  many  of 
them  have  almost  starved  for  lack  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  Hearing  of  the  possibility  of  earning  good 
wages  in  America  they  are  coming  in  masses,  and 
many  more  may  be  expected.  Most  of  these  men,  it 
is  said,  have  mortgaged  their  farms  to  obtain  money 
for  their  passage  and  to  sustain  them  awhile  after  ar- 
riving. 

We  do  not  know  how  true  this  statement  is:  it  is 
probably  an  ex  parte  statement  which  is  capable  of  an 
explanation  toward  a  different  impression  than  that 
which  it  bears  upon  its  face,  but  even  this  does  not 
make  these  men  very  desirable.  California  experi- 
ence is  that  they  either  do  not  know  what  good  faith- 
ful work  is,  or  else  they  know  too  well  and  like  it  too 
little,  and  endeavor  to  avoid  it  by  all  time-servers' 
arts.  They  are  reported  as  the  laziest,  least  cleanly, 
and  most  deceptive  of  all  the  Asiatics  we  have  had  to 
do  with.  It  looks  as  though  they  were  coming  here 
to  avoid  work  rather  than  to  obtain  it,  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  place  where  most  money  could  be  had  for 


least  work,  and  they  expect  to  live  up  to  this  impres- 
sion. We  have  heard  that  they  also  have  all  the  ap- 
petite accumulated  from  the  short-ration  generations 
which  preceded  them.  California  farmers  will  take 
them  resignedly  and  patiently  just  as  they  take  all 
other  hardships,  and  will  try  to  do  something  with 
them,  but  still  they  will  quietly  protest  that  if  in  na- 
tional polity  they  are  compiled  to  take  Asiatics,  why 
must  they  have  the  worst ! 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  white  people  coming 
into  California  now.  Home-seekers  corning  by  the 
one-way  cheap  rates  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  about 
5,000  per  week.  A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  says  that 
some  of  the  traffic  men  believe  the  100,000  mark  may 
be  reached  before  the  cut-rate  season  is  over.  This 
comment  is  made:  "This  year's  comers  are  a  sub- 
stantial people  as  a  rule,  who  seek  to  establish  homes, 
and  most  of  them  will  remain.  Many  of  them",  who 
have  money,  buy  and  settle  down  on  their  own  ground 
soon  after  arrival.  ( Hhers  go  to  various  parts  of  the 
State  looking  for  conditions  best  suited  to  them.  All 
California  will  be  benefited  by  the  large  new  citizen- 
ship they  represent."  This  is  all  very  well  and  from 
a  land-seller's  point  of  view  is  delightful.  But  it  does 
not  help  the  labor  situation;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  aggra- 
vates it.  If  these  people  are  all  to  make  investments 
and  go  to  building  and  improving  land,  as  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  State  that  they  should  do,  they 
will  all  need  to  hire  help  and  this  will  have  a  farther 
tendency  to  make  help  scarce  and  wages  much  higher. 
That  trouble  also  would  l>e  lessened  if  we  had  laborers 
who  would  give  full  time,  keep  their  word  and  keep 
themselves  clean.  Figuring  could  be  done  all  around 
on  the  basis  of  a  wage  scale  if  it  brought  its  face  value 
to  the  employer.  The  Chinaman  does  this  as  no  col 
ored  race  has  ever  done  in  this  State;  but  the  Chinese 
have  gone  and  cannol^eturn  without  a  suit  at  law  or 
a  dark  rush  across  the  border,  and  both  these  recourses 
are  too  costly  and  uncertain.  Meantime  shiploads  of 
others  come  in  by  the  front  entrance.  Poor  suffering 
China — faithful,  peaceful,  truthful;  she  has  no  bluff  to 
work  on  the  world;  she  has  no  pull  on  the  most- 
favored-nation  line.  And  so  her  valuable  citizens  must 
be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  while  her  neighbors  must 
be  welcomed.  From  a  labor  point  of  view,  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  only  knows  that  things  have  gone  wrong. 

A  very  interesting  question  arises  in  connection 
with  the  relation  of  the  walnut  growers'  association 
agreeing  to  a  price  for  their  product  and  the  new 
Cartright  anti-trust  law  of  California.  The  trans- 
action was  accomplished  in  oj>en  session  and  the 
growers  have  probably  been  told  that  an  open  agree- 
ment of  that  kind  does  not  transgress  the  law.  That 
view  will  probably  prevail  unless  some  one  objects 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  matter  into  court.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  it  should  prevail  whether  it  goes 
through  the  court  or  not.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  growers'  effort  to  get  what  belongs  to  them  which 
cannot  be  done  in  public.  There  is  no  effort  to  affect 
others.  The  growers  get  all  the  information  they  can 
as  to  what  the  crop  is  going  to  be  and  try  to  fix  before- 
hand what  would  be  fixed  by  the  dealers  afterward 
and  from  which  the  grosvers  would  get  no  benefit. 
We  are  glad  the  walnut  growers  have  tackled  the 
proposition  in  this  open,  honest  way  and  believe  they 
were  right  when  they  voted  on  Saturday  not  to  accept 
less  than  14  to  15  cents  for  this  year's  crop  of  walnuts. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  four  cents  over  the  price  of 
last  year,  which  was  manifestly  too  low.  Figures 
sent  from  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  are  that  last  year 
752  carloads,  or  a  total  of  5,355  tons,  were  shipped  out 
of  this  State.  This  year  the  crop  will  be  about  830 
tons  less.  Harvesting  will  begin  about  the  middle  of 
October. 

In  view  of  the  left-handed  compliments  which  some 
critics  inflict  upon  California  fruits  as  they  reach  East- 
ern markets,  there  is  a  general  favor  for  the  product 
which  is  clearly  expressed  in  market  values  and  spe- 
cifically, often,  by  direct  remark.  A  Washington 
dispatch,  for  instance,  says:  "  Without  the  Califor- 
nia fruit  this  market  would  make  a  poor  showing." 
Speaking  of  peaches  it  also  says:  "  The  first  peaches 
in  this  market  come  from  Georgia,  and  of  course  they 


are  dear.  Then  the  local  peaches,  that  is,  from  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Delaware,  begin  to  come  in,  and 
this  year  their  advent  did  not  help  the  situation  much. 
Apparently  ripe,  well-colored  peaches  at  5  cents  each 
often  turned  out  to  be  hard  and  unripe.  Some  small 
peaches  could  be  had  slightly  cheaper,  and  really  good 
peaches  have  sold  as  high  as  15  cents  each.  The  beV 
ter  class  of  peaches  have  been  retailing  for  about  60 
cents  a  dozen,  but  they  do  not  compare  with  the  Cah%l 
fornia  Crawfords."  By  this  we  take  it,  the  writer 
means  the  California  yellow  freestones,  for  the  (  raw- 
fords  are  only  a  part  of  them.  Then,  too,  the  Califor- 
nia lemon  is  gathering  a  host  of  tributes  this  year. 
The  same  Washington  report  says:  A  very  bad-look- 
ing Mediterranean  lemon  brings  25  cents  a  dozen,  and 
the  California  lemon  is  not  to  be  had.  The  dcalen 
say  they  are  not  satisfactory.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  this  market  to  conipaft) 
with  a  well-cured  California  lemon.  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  fruit  men  of  California  to  look  into."  The  sua 
gestion  is  a  good  one.  The  California  lemon  outp\t 
can  be  almost  indefinitely  increased  at  a  profit,  pro- 
viding all  growers  and  shippers  will  learn  to  hand! 
the  fruit  as  skillfully  and  honestly  as  the  leading 
growers  have  done,  and  for  this  service  they  deserve, 
the  praise  of  the  State. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Walnut  Erinose. 


: 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  fine  English  walnut  on 
lawn.  The  tree  is  about  eight  years  old,  and  has 
never  yet  had  fruit  on  it  except  that  we  see  quitep 
its  top  one  walnut.  The  tree  is  a  beauty.  Within 
the  past  two  weeks  I  have  noticed  small  clusters  to 
drop  as  leaves.  .On  examination  I  observe  a  discolo- 
ration similar  to  what  is  seen  on  rose  busho 
tree  has  this  same  on  in  spots.  Will  you  give 
the  reason  or  cause,  and  inform  me  what  to  do,  for  t: 
tree  has  many  pleasant  associations,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  ailing  or  lose  it. —  Vn.i.  u .  i  k, 
Helena. 

The  leaves  of  the  walnut  tree  show  the  diseaBl 
known  as  erinose.  It  is  caused  by  a  minute  paras! 
which  cannot  be  seen  without  a  magnifying  glass. 
This  little  mite  bores  into  the  tissue  of  the  leave-  and 
causes  the  spots  which  have  attracted  your  attention. 
Sulphur  is  a  good  remedy  for  these  mites,  because  thr 
fumes  of  the  sulphur,  which  are  given  off  as  the  afl 
strikes  it,  are  destructive  to  them.  It  is  also  a  g< 
thing  to  spray  during  the  winter  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion, because  this  will  destroy  the  eggs  which  may 
going  through  the  winter  on  the  bark.  KeroseaJ 
emulsion  is  made  by  dissolving  one-half  pound 
common  laundry  soap  in  one  gallon  of  warm  wai 
then  adding  two  gallons  of  kerosene  oil  and  agitatl 
the  mixture  with  a  force  pump  until  it  assumes  t 
appearance  of  clabbered  milk.  These  three  gallons 
mixture  is  then  stirred  into  30  gallons  of  water,  and 
you  have  a  form  of  kerosene  which  can  be  applied  to 
plants  without  injuring  them,  but  you  must  be  carefhl 
that  the  kerosene  oil  is  really  incorporated  with  tl 
soap  and  water,  because  the  free  oil  is  sometimes  qui 
injurious  to  plants.  I  have  given  you  the  method 
treatment,  but,  of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  make  any  such  application  to  the  walnut 
tree.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  thrift  of 
the  tree,  because  these  little  insects  will  only  injure  it- 
appearance  and  not  interfere  with  its  growth  to  a 
noticeable  extent.  If  your  tree  is  a  seedling  at  eig! 
years  old,  it  may  be  expected  to  bear  better  as  it  g 
older. 


Vinifera  Grapes  in  Washington. 


To  the  Editor:  As  soon  as  your  book,  4  California 
Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,'  is  ready  will  you 
please  mail  me  a  copy?  As  I  have  a  nice  side  hill 
southwest  slope,  I  am  thinking  of  planting  Tokay  and 
Black  Cornichon  grapes.  I  have  some  Tokays  which 
produce  bunches  of  3  to  7  pounds  as  young  vines. 
Do  you  think  the  exposure  and  climate  suitable  for 
Cornichon?  I  expect  to  try  some  Muscats  and  .Mala- 
gas. I  suppose  these  must  all  be  grown  on  the  stum] 
system  and  not  on  trellises?  —  Planter,  Norf 
Yakima. 

The  fourth  edition  of  our  book  on  4 California 
Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them '  is  not  yet  ready, 
and  publication  cannot  be  attained  for  several  months. 
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Due  notice  will  be  given  of  its  appearance.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  what  Cornichon  grapes  will  do  with 
you  without  making  trial  of  them.  Your  success 
with  Tokays  would  certainly  seem  to  encourage  you 
to  try  other  varieties  which  are  about  as  early,  but 
the  Cornichon  is  late  and  might  require  a  longer 
season.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grow  these  grapes  by 
short  pruning;  they  will  make  greater  yield  by  being 
allowed  to  grow  longer  canes,  but  economical  han- 
dling and  freedom  of  ground  cultivation  leads  growers 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  disposition  of  the  plant  to 
submit  to  short  pruning,  because  the  expense  of  trel- 
lising  all  vines  which  will  do  that  would  be  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  additional  crop.  What 
your  practice  should  be  willihave  to  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  experiments  with  different  ways  in  han- 
dling the  vines  under  your  conditions. 

No  Sisal  Disaster  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  There  is  a  report  current  that  an 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  sisal  plant  from  Yucatan  in 
California  has  been  frustrated  because  the  plant  has 
been  attacked  by  a  worm  called  the  '  green  worm  ' 
and  that  thereby  a  million-dollar  undertaking  has 
failed.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  such 
report  is  not  accurate,  but  not  being  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  all  agricultural  industries  of  the  State  I  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  you  if  you  know  of  such  an 
undertaking  and  of  the  '  green  worm '  epidemic  re- 
ferred to. — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

The  account  of  a  million-dollar  undertaking  in  this 
State  having  failed,  because  a  green  worm  has 
attacked  the  sisal  plant,  is  a  fairy  story  of  the  most 
aggravated  type.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  a  green 
worm  which  will  eat  the  sisal  plant,  but  no  green 
worm  ever  has  eaten  sisal  plants  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  stated,  because  it 
is  not  probable  that  $1,000  worth  of  sisal  plants  has 
ever  been  brought  into  California.  We  have  heard  of 
projected  enterprises  of  this  kind,  and  some  small  trial 
introductions  of  the  plant,  but  the  loss  of  a  million 
dollars  must  have  reference  to  what  some  promoter 
expected  to  ultimately  attain  by  his  enterprise,  and  if 
such  a  figure  has  not  been  reached  in  that  way  we  do 
not  know  upon  what  basis  the  computation  is  made. 
The  near  relatives  of  the  sisal  plant,  which  is  an 
agave,  thrive  in  this  State  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
fiber  industry  based  upon  it  would  succeed  if  labor 
rates  are  not  too  high,  as  we  apprehend  that  they  are. 
There  have  been  great  sisal  schemes  in  the  Philip- 
pines— possibly  a  green  worm  has  struck  the  plant 
there. 

Will  Investigate  Apricot  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor:  In  view  of  the  three  successive 
failures  of  the  apricot  crop,  I  am  sure  I  voice  what 
would  be  a  unanimous  request  that  the  College  of 
Agriculture  will  institute  a  systematic  investigation 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  failures.  Already  many  fruit 
buds  and  spurs  on  otherwise  healthy  trees  are  dying, 
which  is  not  encouraging  for  the  1908  crop.  'Peach 
blight'  was  found  to.be  a  specific  disease,  requiring  a 
very  early  winter  spray  of  Bordeaux.  As  fruit  buds 
on  apricot  trees  are  now  dying,  some  other  treatment 
is  necessary.  Will  the  Rural  Press  bring  the  matter 
before  the  experts  on  this  class  of  diseases?— Leonard 
Coates,  Morgan  Hill. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Smith,  the  plant  disease  expert  of  the 
California  Experiment  Station,  already  has  his  eye 
on  this  problem  and  we  believe  he  will  land  on  it  if 
any  one  can.  He  has  already  been  making  observa- 
tions in  the  Santa  Clara  district. 


season  that  others  will  not  appear  if  you  can  destroy 
those  which  are  now  doing  the  injury. 

Chestnuts  in  the  Mountains. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  some  information 
in  regard  to  the  soil  and  climate  required  to  grow  the 
chestnut  profitably?  We  have  about  50  acres  of 
rather  weak  soil  upon  which  we  have  tried  the  apple 
and  almond,  and  from  observation  gathered  from  the 
former  we  think  that  the  soil,  although  taken  care  of 
well,  is  too  light  for  the  profitable  growing  of  the 
apple.  The  almond  we  dug  up  because  the  frost  got 
the  nuts  every  year  and  the  trees  got  root  knot  and 
sap  troubles.  The  soil  is  weak,  and  will  chestnuts 
grow  in  this  disintegrated  granite  soil?  The  ground 
has  no  hardpan  and  has  a  great  deal  of  moisture  at 
about  10  ft.  We  are  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  ft.  and 
grow  apples  extensively,  but  on  this  particular  soil 
the  apple  does  not  do  well.  We  have  cold  winters 
with  plenty  of  frost  and  rain.  Any  information  on 
this  line  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  us. — Sub- 
scriber, Northern  Los  Angeles  County. 

We  would  expect  the  chestnut  to  succeed  under  the 
conditions  which  you  describe.  The  chestnut  is,  ac- 
cording to  European  experience,  pre-eminently  a 
mountain  product,  and  has  been  demonstrated  to  suc- 
ceed admirably  to  an  elevation  of  2,500  ft.  in  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  and  it  will  probably  go  much  higher. 
The  soil  and  winter  conditions  which  you  mention 
will  suit  the  chestnut,  unless  it  comes  into  distress  for 
lack  of  summer  moisture.  Just  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  dry  air  and  high  summer  temperature  in 
your  region  can  only  be  determined  by  trial,  which  it 
would  be  very  desirable  for  you  to  make,  not  only  for 
personal  satisfaction,  but  for  the  general  value  of  such 
trial  to  the  State.  Of  course,  one  should  have  a 
demonstration  with  a  few  trees  before  undertaking 
large  investment.  The  chestnut  makes  a  good  tree  in 
some  places  where  it  does  not  bear  well. 

Reviving  an  Old  Cherry  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor  :  Kindly  inform  me  what  kind  of 
fertilizer  you  advise  for  cherry  orchard  ?  Our  cherry 
trees  do  not  prosper  as  in  former  years.  They  do  not 
bear  as  well.  I  think  the  soil  is  depleted  of  the  con- 
stituents necessary.  The  trees  frequently  have  partly 
dead  branches  on  them,  and  the  young  orchard  com- 
ing on  does  not  develop  into  the  large  magnificent 
trees  we  formerly  had  on  the  place.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
formation  of  so  many  pits  that  denudes  the  soil  of  cer- 
tain elements  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  pit. 
But  the  tree  itself  does  not  grow  as  it  ought.  I  shall 
feel  it  a  favor  if  you  will  reply. — Old  Resident, 
Haywards. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  treatment  for  the  .orchard 
soil  which  you  »peak  of  would  be  liberal  appli- 
cation of  stable  manure,  not  only  because  of  the 
mineral  constituents  which  it  contains,  but  because 
the  organic  matter  will  be  a  great  advantage  in 
making  the  soil  better,  both  in  chemical  and 
physical  conditions.  If  you  cannot  get  supplies  of 
stable  manure,  it  would  be  desirable  to  grow  winter 
crops  of  burr  clover,  or  field  peas,  for  plowing  under, 
and  use,  in  connection  therewith,  a  complete  fertilizer 
containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
These  fertilizers  are  now  in  the  trade  and  can  be  had 
of  those  advertising  fertilizers  in  our  columns.  The 
University  investigations  show  that  these  materials  as 
now  offered  in  the  State  are  practically  what  they  are 
represented  to  be,  as  the  trade  is  regulated  by  law, 
and  departure  from  published  standards  would  sub- 
ject dealers  to  serious  difficulty,  even  if  they  were  not 
disposed  to  be  honest,  as  we  believe  tney  are. 


by  dealers  some  time  ago  as  a  home-grown  substitu 
for  coffee,  but  have  not  heard  that  it  had  become 
popular  in  that  connection. 

Cabbage  Lice. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
is  the  animal  affecting  this  plant,  also  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  use  for  its  extermination.  It  first  attacked 
the  cabbages,  then  the  cauliflowers,  and  lately  the 
turnips.  It  attacked  also  the  kale,  but  very  little.  At 
first  I  used  '  slug  shot '  but  it  did  not  do  any  good. 
Then  I  used  water  with  a  strong  solution  of  1  gold 
dust.'  I  do  not  know  which  is  worse  for  the  plant, 
the  insect  or  the  wash.  On  some  of  the  plants  the 
insects  reappeared  but  all  the  plants  suffered  I  believe 
from  the  wash,  as  the  leaves  look  half  dead.  Any 
information  about  the  above  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated.   I  enclose  a  leaf  affected. — Reader,  Covelo. 

You  are  struggling  with  cabbage  lice,  and  the  only 
way  to  succeed  is  to  begin  early  and  keep  them  down 
while  the  plants  are  small  and  follow  them  up,  never 
allowing  them  to  get  headway.  They  are  easily  killed 
if  you  spray  so  as  to  get  almost  any  insecticide  where 
they  are,  but  it  is  little  use  to  spray  one  side  of  a  leaf 
while  they  are  on  the  other.  The  alkali  in  'gold  dust' 
was  evidently  too  strong — a  weaker  solution  would 
have  killed  the  pest  and  not  injured  the  leaves. 

Testing  New  Fruits  at  the  University  Farm. 

To  the  Editor:  From  time  to  time  there  appear  in 
the  Rural  Press  notices  of  new  or  supposedly  new 
varieties  of  peaches,  which  on  submission  to  the  editor 
are  properly  classified,  approved  or  condemned,  as  the 
case  seems  to  warrant.  Now,  for  the  canners'  use 
there  are  a  few — a  very  few— peaches  that  are  desira- 
ble. Of  those  that  are  desirable  he  would  very  much 
like  to  lengthen  the  ripening  season.  Therefore, 
when  in  the  Rural  Press  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
appeared  notice  of  a  peach  "as  good  as' the  Muir  and 
two  weeks  earlier,"  it  immediately  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. It  seemed  to  me  that  a  "two-weeks-earlier" 
Muir  that  does  not  conflict  as  to  ripening  season  with 
the  midsummer  clings  would  be  a  very  desirable  peach, 
not  only  for  the  canner,  but  for  the  maniwho  dries  his 
own  fruit. 

Again,  and  this  is  where  we  invite  your  active  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation.  As  editor  of  the  Press,  and 
in  other  ways,  these  new  varieties  come  to  your  knowl- 
edge, and  if  good  receive  your  approval.  As  director 
of  the  Experiment  Stations,  can  you  not  order  the  prop- 
agation of  these  trees  at  the  stations  suited  to  peach 
growing  and  offer  them  for  distribution  at  your  annual 
offering  of  new  things?  I  believe  our  nurserymen 
and  growers  are  progressive  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  any  such  proposition.  With  equal  force  what  I  say 
about  an  earlier  Muir  applies  to  the  lengthening  of  the 
ripening  season  of  the  Phillips  Cling.  While  in  Ma- 
rysville  last  spring  Mr.  Fred  Hauss  told  me  he  had  a 
Phillips  Cling  two  weeks  later  in  ripening  than  the 
ordinary.  If  his  claims  are  valid,  and  he  said  he  had 
set  out  10  acres  of  the  new  peach,  it  surely  is  a  matter 
of  more  than  passing  moment  for  growers  and  canners. 
Could  not  your  men  investigate  and  report?  His 
home  is  at  Marysville,  his  orchard  about  four  miles 
below  Yuba  City.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sims,  Sr.,  of  Farmers- 
ville,  has  a  cling  with  nearly  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Phillips,  and  perhaps  two  weeks  earlier.  These 
matters  are  submitted  to  you  for  your  consideration. 
I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  as  to  their  feasi- 
bility and  desirability. — L.  J.  Lathwesen,  Golden 
Gate  Packing  Co.,  San  Jose. 

We  are  very  glad  to  Mr.  Lathwesen  for  his  letter, 
and  for  its  clear  disclosure  of  the  canners'  point  of 
view.  Growers  are  intensely  interested  in  these 
matters  and  we  are  always  alert  to  serve  them 
with  up-to-date  knowledge  on  these  points.  The  test- 
ing of  new  varieties,  not  as  they  may  come  up  helter- 
skelter,  but  those  which  seem  to  show  special  suitabil- 
ities and  seasons,  is  a  part  of  the  plan  cherished  for  the 
development  of  the  Davisville  Farm  along  horticultu- 
ral lines.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Hanford  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  is  an  essay  by  Prof.  Wickson  on 
the  horticultural  uses  of  the  University  Farm.  All 
who  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  report  of  that  conven- 
tion should  send  to  Ellwood  Cooper,  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  Sacramento,  and  ask  for  his 
Second  Biennial  report.  Your  proposition  for  testing 
fruits  is  perfectly  germain  and  exceedingly  important 
as  a  horticultural  use  of  the  new  establishment,  and 
you  may  count  that  the  perfect  testing  out  of  new 
varieties  and  distribution  of  scions,  for  all  those  which 
are  not  restricted  by  the  originator,  will  be  provided 
for.  The  University  has  an  ambition  to  make  the 
work  at  the  Farm  most  directly  helpful  in  all  of  our 
various  lines  of  commercial  fruit  production. 


A  Suffering  Suburban. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  what  I  can  do  to  save  my  garden  as  there  have 
come  this  last  month  caterpillars  which  seem  to 
destroy  my  salad,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  turnips.  I 
feel  so  bad  about  it  and  don't  know  what  I  can  do. 
I  had  such  a  lovely  garden,  but  now  there  seem  to  be 
hundreds  of  caterpillars  about  two  inches  long  and 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Please  tell  me  if  there 
is  anything  I  can  do  to  destroy  them  and  let  me  know 
at  your  earliest  opportunity. — Gardener,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  kill  your  caterpillars  by 
spraying  the  plants  with  a  poison  like  Paris  green 
mixed  with  water,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  use  any  kind 
of  a  poison  on  vegetables  which  you  propose  to  eat 
yourself.  We  know  no  way,  therefore,  which  is  safe 
on  these  caterpillars  except  to  pick  them  off  and 
destroy  them.    Probably  it  is  now  so  late  in  the 


The  Soy  Bean  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  obtain  the  most  reliable 
and  latest  data  as  to  the  results  thus  far  obtained  in 
soy  bean  culture  in  the  States.  Have  soy  beans  been 
grown  at  the  California  Station,  or  by  farmers  of  the 
State  ?  If  so,  with  what  success  ?  What  do  you  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  production  per  bushel  ?  To  what  uses 
have  the  beans  been  put  and  with  what  success  ? — 
Enquirer,  New  York  City. 

The  soy  bean  is  chiefly  grown  in  California  by  Asi- 
atic immigrants  on  the  moist  lands  of  the  California 
river  bottoms.  It  does  not  succeed  on  our  dry  plains, 
as  it  is  a  little  too  subject  to  frost  to  make  good  growth 
during  the  rainy  season  and  as  it  does  not  enjoy  the 
dry  heat  of  our  rainless  summer.  There  has  been  too 
little  done  with  it  to  form  any  conclusions  as  to  its 
success,  cost  of  production,  etc.,  nor  have  its  uses  been 
developed  by  American  growers.    It  was  distributed 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


Poultry  Houses  for  California. 

Poultry  growers  in  the  Petalunia  district  have  been 
indulging  in  symposia  about  poultry  houses  in  the 
Petalunia  Poultry  Journal  for  some  time.  In  the 
Pacific  Riral  Phkss  we  have  previously  drawn 
upon  this  discussion  for  interesting  paragraphs,  and 
now  we  present  others. 

Outdoor  Life  for  Fowls. — Mr.  J.  H.  Davis  be- 
lieves in  coining  as  near  to  the  natural  environment  as 
pu^s il de.    He  says: 

To  my  mind,  the  ideal  California  poultry  house 
would  be  a  house  with  a  tight  roof,  and  open  sides 
made  of  inch-mesh  wire.  With  such  a  house,  the 
fowls  would  be  practically  roosting  in  the  open,  while 
during  the  winter  or  wet  season  they  would  have  dry 
shelter. 

For  chicks  and  young  fowls  not  yet  grown,  houses 
should  be  built  on  tin;  shed  order:  roof  and  three  sides 
tight,  and  front  entirely  of  inch-mesh  wire.  Until 
adult  age,  young  fowls  should  be  protected  from  the 
chilly  night  air  and  the  chill  winds;  and  especially  on 
the  coast  is  this  necessary. 

Practically,  I  am  in  favor  of  tree  roosting  or  some 
device  similar.  In  the  East  I  roosted  my  fowl  in  trees 
or  out  doors  entirely  from  May  until  along  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  snow  began  to  fly,  when  I  housed  them 
in  houses  built  on  the  shed  plan:  three  tight  sides  and 
roof,  the  front,  which  looked  to  the  southeast,  being  of 
wire.  And  this  plan  of  housing  is  coming  into  general 
favor  there,  in  place  of  the  former  tight  houses  with 
windows  to  them.  The  tight  house  was  found  to  breed 
roup,  snuffles  and  other  ailments,  besides  being  a  per- 
fect refuge  for  vermin,  which  the  open  house  is  not, 
because  vermin  cannot  stand  sunshine. 

< )ne  large  breeder  in  Ohio,  who  kept  40  varieties  and 
had  260  fowls  in  his  yards  sometimes,  always  had  a 
lot  of  sick  fowls  in  the  hospital.  He  had  all  tight 
houses.  He  knocked  the  fronts  out  of  all  his  houses, 
put  wire  in  place  of  boards,  and  sickness  among  his 
fowls  decreased,  especially  roup  and  rattles,  so  that 
inside  of  a  year  his  yards  were  practically  free  from 
diseased  fowls,  and  his  'hospital'  of  little  use.  He  told 
me  he  tried  it  as  an  experiment,  and  that  the  experi- 
ment was  a  success. 

The  nearer  we  get  to  Nature  in  our  own  living  the 
better  health  we  have.  So  with  fowls.  Fresh  air  all 
the  time  is  a  necessity.  But  we  all  draw  the  line  at 
positively  chilly  air,  and  hunt  for  warmer  locations. 
Fowls  may  be  similarly  sensitive  because  of  domes- 
tication. The  wild  fowls  need  no  shelter;  they  would 
be  imprisoned  in  a  house  or  under  a  roof.  Put  our 
tame  fowls  partake  of  our  own  sensitiveness  to  a  de- 
cree, because  we  educate  them  to  believe  in  shelter  and 
they  look  for  it,  and  expect  it,  and  are  not  happy  with- 
out it.  And  so,  many  people  build  tight  houses  out  of 
pity  for  the  fowls,  and  this  very  pity  is  bad  for  the 
fowls,  who  should  be  educated  to  hardiness  and  the  full 
vigor  of  the  wild  fowls. 

Shelter  from  long  periods  of  rain  is  necessary.  And 
I  think  California  poultry  houses  should  be  built  with 
this  one  end  in  view.  Besides,  with  the  entirely  open 
house,  vermin  cannot  harbor,  and  it  will  be  very  easy 
to  exterminate  any  which  appear  and  they  can  be  kept 
out  entirely.  A  canvas  curtain  can  be  attached  to  any 
side  or  sides  of  the  open  wire  house  and  dropped  down 
if  necessary  in  very  rough  or  wintry  weather.  For 
very  young  fowls  this  would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary. 

We  can  only  know  and  learn  by  experiment.  I 
would  never  keep  fowls  in  a  tight  house  in  any  cli- 
mate. With  the  shed-house  plan,  with  one  side  open 
entirely,  there  can  be  no  drafts,  neither  can  there  in 
the  house  with  four  sides  entirely  open  but  wired  in. 
Drafts  only  come  in  the  so-called  tight  houses,  and 
drafts  cause  mischief. 

At  the  East  fowls  which  roost  in  trees  are  never  in- 
jured by  the  rains  of  summer  any  more  than  the  wild 
fowls  are  injured  by  the  same  system  of  roosting.  But 
houses  are  a  necessity  East  when  the  blizzards  whirl 
blinding  sheets  of  snow  through  the  air,  and  when 
from  10°  to  30°  below  zero  weather  happens.  And 
when  there  is  a  wind  with  this  cold,  it  is  extremely 
trying,  not  only  to  fowls,  but  to  humanity  as  well.  But 
fowls  do  not  suffer  any  time  from  cold  in  the  shed- 
house,  i.  e.,  the  house  with  three  sides  and  open  front, 
than  they  do  in  the  tight,  or  four-sided  house,  as  I 
have  proved  by  exi>eriment.  However,  curtains  and 
other  devices  may  be  used  to  protect  the  combs  of 
fowls  from  frost  while  in  the  house.  But,  as  fowls 
will  come  out  of  the  houses  if  allowed  to,  they  sit  in 
the  coldest  places,  and  that  is  where  most  of  them  get 
frozen  combs. 

The  rainy  season  in  California,  all  along  the  coast, 
is  more  trying  to  fowls  than  in  the  San  Joaquin  or 
Sacramento  valleys,  because  of  more  winds  and  chillier 
winds  from  off  the  ocean.  For  this  reason  houses  or 
rain  shelters  are  necessary.  Topography  enters  largely 
into  this  discussion  of  houses,  because  topography 
makes  the  climate.  So  in  building  houses  topography 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 


There  are  locations  where  I  would  use  the  entire 
open  houses.  Again,  there  are  other  locations  where 
the  shed-house  with  three  sides  and  open  wire  front 
would  be  needed.  But  I  do  not  think  a  four-sided 
or  tight  house  is  needed  anywhere  in  California. 
Where  the  lay  of  the  land  is  favorable,  I  would  have 
shelters  by  digging  out  rooms  on  a  hillside  and  attach- 
ing an  inch-mesh  wire  front  thereto.  I  have  seen  such 
houses  at  the  East  in  hilly  places,  and  they  answered 
all  purposes.  Besides,  they  are  inexpensive  as  coin- 
pared  with  houses  with  shingled  roofs.  Such  houses 
might  be  called  'cave  houses.'  People  live  in  such 
places  and  are  healthy.  Why  not  fowls?  And  then 
the  temperature  is  very  even;  pretty  much  the  same 
the  year  round.  If  you  have  a  location,  suppose  you 
try  one  of  these  houses — these  cave  houses,  dug  into 
the  side  hill.  I  am  of  the  opinion  they  would  be  good 
winter  quarters,  especially  for  chicks  and  young  fowls. 
Keep  plenty  of  litter,  grass,  straw  or  leaves  on  the 
grouud.    Of  course,  no  board  floor  is  necessary. 

Which  Should  Bk  the  Open  Side? — Mr.  N.  S. 
Trowbridge  believes  in  an  open-side  house  and  believes 
also  that  the  open  side  should  be  at  the  south  and  not 
at  the  north. 

The  objects  of  the  open  end  are  two:  Thorough  ven- 
tilation and  the  admission  of  all  the  sunshine  possible. 
Which  of  these  is  more  necessary  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  both  are  vital.  With  the  open  end  to  the  north, 
no  sunshine  will  enter  the  house,  and  one  reason  for 
this  construction  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Where  I  live 
I  am  very  sure  that  there  are  not  more  than  2'/o  of  the 
days  of  our  year  when  our  rains  are  so  severe  as  to 
drive  through  an  ordinary  double-sack  curtain  cover- 
ing the  oyyen  end  of  houses,  and  never  so  severe  as  to 
cause  any  damage.  I  should  prefer  a  wet  floor  three 
or  four  times  each  winter,  with  sunshine  in  the  house 
on  all  other  clear  days,  to  a  dry  floor  on  those  few  days 
and  no  sunshine  in  the  house.  This  matter  of  sunshine 
in  the  house  is  most  important  and  it  is  a  large  factor 
in  the  success  of  any  one  entering  the  poultry  business. 
Then,  too,  nine-tenths  of  our  summer  winds  are  north- 
erly, and  the  tight  north  end  of  the  roosting  house  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  fowls  from  drafts.  This  mat- 
ter may  be  considered  a  digression,  but  its  importance 
must  be  my  excuse. 

I  consider  that  100  hens  can  be  safely  housed  in  each 
house  10  ft.  square.  To  an  Easterner  this  will  sound 
like  overcrowding;  but  if  the  conditions  of  our  climate 
be  considered  carefully,  the  estimate  is  reasonable. 
There  are  very  few  days  during  our  winters  on  which 
the  hens  will  not  rather  lie  out  doors,  and  they  are 
practically  in  the  houses  only  at  night.  Nests  and  all 
feeding  and  watering  devices  are  detached  entirely 
from  these  houses. 

Semi-Colony  Plan. — Now,  as  to  the  system  of 
keeping  fowls.  It  may  not  be  positively  asserted  that 
one  system  is  better  than  any  other  under  all  circum- 
stances, but  I  incline  to  the  so-called  'semi-colony' 
plan.  Some  control  of  your  fowls  must  be  had  or  you 
cannot  know  what  you  are  doing  or  do  what  you  wish 
with  yoflr  flocks.  On  this  ground  the  yarding  plan 
possesses  undoubted  merits,  but  it  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive, and  the  semi-colony  plan  gives  you  necessary 
control  at  comparatively  little  expense.  In  the  matter 
of  equipment  I  am  in  favor  of  the  simplest  possible 
things  consistent  with  the  facility  of  operation  and 
minimum  amount  of  work.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  anyone  going  into  this  business  as  a  pure  '  bread- 
and-butter'  proposition  should  Ite  able  to  construct  his 
own  buildings  and  all  appliances.  This  will  not  only 
lessen  expense  but  will  make  largely  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  enterprise.  These  hand-made  appliances 
are  much  better  than  the  expensive  ones  sold  by  deal- 
ers. Make  nests  always  separate,  8  by  8  by  14  in.  out- 
side measurements;  bottoms  and  sides  half  inch  thick 
and  ends  one  inch.  When  necessary  to  disinfect,  put 
the  box  into  common  oil  can,  with  one  end  out,  tilled 
with  the  proper  fluid,  and  reverse  ends.  This  is  quickly 
done  and  is  better  than  half  a  dozen  sprayings.  These 
nests  I  put  in  little  V-roofed  house,  with  one  side  re- 
movable, holding  10  or  11  nests,  set  some  16  in.  from 
the  ground.  This  is  easily  and  cheaply  made  and  is 
very  convenient. 

Feeding. — I  am  a  linn  believer  in  the  dry  mash 
feed  and  in  hopi>er  fowling  of  all  grains.  This  system 
saves  much  time  and  lalnir  and  is  a  distinct  advance 
over  the  old,  sloppy  methods  even  now  so  commonly 
in  vogue.  My  hoppers  for  grain  are  made  so  that  the 
hen  can  eat  all  she  wants,  but  cannot  get  into  the  grain 
or  waste  it.  Each  hopper  will  hold  about  150  lb.  grain 
and  will  last  a  flock  of  leghorns  of  say  150  for  a  week 
or  eight  days.  The  hens  have  a  dry  mash  t>efore  them 
all  the  time  and  green  food  of  some  kind  each  day. 
With  such  appliances  one  man  can  easily  attend  to 
from  2,000  to  4,000  hens,  and  one  can  see  that  such 
work  would  be  successful  as  compared  with  one  man's 
labor  used  in  the  attendance  upon  500  to  1,500  hens. 

Cost  of  Starting. — Now  as  to  the  cost  of  a  begin- 
ning made  along  these  lines:  Five  hundred  pullets, 
$250;  five  houses  and  all  necessary  appliances,  with  a 
six-foot  poultry  fence  for  say  three  yards,  can  he  put 
in  place  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  fowl,  or  $250;  horse 
and  wagon,  tools,  etc.,  $250;  small  place,  with  neces- 
sary dwelling,  barn,  etc.,  at  variable  prices,  say  $2,500; 
living  exj>enses  for  say  six  months,  $200;  feed  for  500 


pullets  until  in  full  laying,  sav  four  months,  $150.  This 
totals  $3,600. 

In  this  estimate  I  have  considered  only  necessaiy 
equipment,  and  much  more  could  be  expended  if  one 
desired,  though  too  great  exj>ense  must  not  be  consid- 
ered, for  it  is  apparent  that  it  will  be  easier  to  make  a 
profit  ui>on  an  exjK'uditure  of  50  cents  j>er  fowl  than 
upon  one  of  $5  or  more  per  fowl.  Of  course,  a  beginner 
may  make  a  start  with  less  money  in  hand  than  tlu- 
above  amount,  but  on  everything  but  the  place  itself 
he  should  not  feel  willing  to  begin  with  less  than  the 
amounts  I  have  stated,  and  then  he  must  work  hard 
and  faithfully,  with  persistence  and  intelligence." 


The  Stable. 


The  Present  Speed  Limits. 

Trotters  and  pacers,  says  the  Pacific  Homestead, 
have  reduced  their  records  on  this  year's  grand  circuit 
by  great  gaps  and  gulfs  from  the  old  marks.  Three  of 
them  in  their  first  races  jumped  from  greenhorns,  free 
from  any  mark,  to  records  of  low  figures.  They  were 
Highball,  to  2:06];  Sonoma  girl,  to  2:06},  and  Claty 
Latus,  to  2:0!)$. 

A  2:10  mark,  once  the  acme  of  a  trainer's  desire,  is 
now  not  good  enough  to  start  off  a  career  with  and  get 
the  money.  Many  fast  horses  owned  in  divergent 
interests  is  the  best  guarantee  in  class  and  honesty  in 
light  harness  horse  racing,  for  the  bane  of  the  sport 
has  been  the  laying  up  by  agreement  to  make  an 
easy  division  of  the  money  and  to  save  a  horse  taking 
too  low  record  until  late  in  the  year. 

The  new  condition  of  the  races,  with  the  many  who 
own  horses  of  extreme  speed,  forbids  any  combinations, 
and  to  get  the  grand  circuit  money  the  horses  have  to 
go  as  fast  as  they  know  how.  That  some  of  the  best 
are  owned  or  driven  by  amateurs  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  exciting  change  in  methods.  It 
is  not  possible  now  for  a  group  of  drivers  to  practically 
fix  up  a  slate  each  morning  and  so  conceal  the  true 
speed  of  their  horses. 

Whether  or  not  the  world's  records  at  the  trot  or 
pace  will  be  broken,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  average 
speed  of  the  winning  trotters  and  |>acers  swinging 
round  the  circle  is  the  fastest  yet  to  be  chronicled. 
The  finishes,  too,  have  often  been  very  close  and  of 
the  blood-tingling  kind.  Oauged  by  the  ratio  of  the 
winners,  there  is  no  speed  Hunt  beyond  the  powers  of 
this  season's  cracks. 

At  the  Syracuse  meeting,  which  was  held  during 
the  State  Fair,  September  9-13,  there  was  a  prospect  of 
a  race  between  Major  Delmar  (1:59;)  and  Sweet  Marie 
(2:02),  with  the  avowed  desire  of  trying  for  a  new 
world's  trotting  record.  W.  A.  Brady,  who  bought 
the  gelding  from  C.  K.  (i.  Billings,  is  a  millionaire 
New  York  contractor,  and  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  a  Phila- 
delphia banker,  owns  Sweet  Marie.  Nothing  but 
pure  sport  is  back  of  the  suggestion  for  the  s[>ecial 
race,  which  will  be  fought  out  on  its  merits,  with  no 
afterclaps,  should  the  negotiations  be  completed. 

Major  Delmar's  friends  are  the  most  persistent  in 
the  matter,  according  to  rumor,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  mare's  party  should  not  l>e  willing,  for  Sweet 
Marie  has  been  trotting  fast  and  true  in  all  of  her 
work.  Sonoma  Girl,  in  the  judgment  of  the  grand 
circuit  followers,  should  he  added  to  the  Syracuse  field, 
for  they  believe  she  can  race  faster  than  any  horse 
before  the  public.  She  is  the  greatest  green  trotter 
ever  brought  out. 

Sonoma  Girl  is  a  brown  mare  by  Lynwood  W. 
(2:02})— Maud  Fowler  (2:21J),  by  Anteeo  (2:16}),  which 
gives  the  Wilkes- Electioneer-Alxlallah  combination, 
for  the  sire  is  by  (Jeorge  Wilkes  (2:15}),  the  dam  by  a 
son  of  Electioneer  and  the  grandam  by  Nutwood,  son 
of  Belmont.  Sonoma  Girl  started  without  a  record  in 
the  $10,000  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  stakes  at 
Detroit. 

Highball  (2:16}),  the  favorite  and  much-touted  green 
gelding,  took  the  first  heat  in  2.-M7J,  but  he  faded  when 
Sonoma  Girl  challenged  in  the  next,  which  she  won  in 
2:06}.  Sonoma  Girl  won  the  Forest  City  at  Cleveland 
in  straight  heats,  the  fastest  in  2:06,',  and  she  has  been 
the  comet  of  the  season  ever  since.  In  winning  the 
Empire  City  at  Buffalo,  Sonoma  Girl  showed  horse 
sense  as  well  as  racing  courage.  In  the  first  heat  long 
scoring  unsettled  the  mare,  and  Watson  took  the  trick 
in  2:09;j,  Sonoma  Girl  making  a  bad  break,  and  hav- 
ing to  trot  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  2:02  to  save 
being  distanced. 

Sonoma  Girl  won  the  second  in  2:07},  but  in  the 
third,  after  speeding  nicely  on  the  pole,  the  mare 
Imikc  at  the  half  and  pulled  up  so  short  that  Keryder, 
with  Athasham,  ran  into  and  wrecked  the  sulky. 
Sonoma  (iirl  ran  the  circle  with  the  fragments  of  the 
sulky  about  her  heels,  and  was  Stopped  in  the  home 
stretch.  The  fracas  did  not  ruffle  Sonoma  Girl's  tem- 
per, for  she  stopped  as  cool  as  the  proverbial  encum- 
ber, nor  did  she  receive  a  scratch. 

The  judges  permitted  Sonoma  (iirl  to  start  again, 
and  she  took  the  heat  and  race  iu  2:10}.  Captain 
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John  D.  Springer,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  owned  and 
trained  the  mare,  which  he  valued  at  $30,000. 

Some  of  the  new  marks  made  by  the  trotters  have 
been:  Watson,  2:07;  Oro,  2:08;  Lillian  R.,  2:06f; 
Lotta  (Lady  Thistle),  2:09J;  Margaret  Q.,  2:09$,  and 
Beatrice  Bellini,  2:08. 


Testing  Cavalry  Horses. 


Judging  cavalry  horses  in  the  show  ring  has  always 
been  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  farce,  since  most  of 
the  prize  winners  were  animals  that  by  no  possibility 
could  be  used  for  military  purposes  under  existing 
regulations.  It  has  remained  for  Captain  Mark 
Sykes,  an  English  veteran  of  the  South  African  war, 
and  a  son  of  the  man  who  owned  La  Fleche,  to 
inaugurate  a  change  in  conditions  which  should  make 
this  class  not  only  practical,  but  popular  at  the  horse 
shows.  At  one  of  the  minor  shows  in  England  a  short 
time  ago,  Captain  Sykes  gave  the  prizes  and  laid 
down  the  conditions  for  an  exhibition  of  military 
horses.  The  entries  were  first  ridden  at  a  walk  with- 
out either  saddle  or  bridle,  but  with  a  halter,  and  then 
were  ridden  on  a  trot  without  saddle  and  with  bridle 
only.  Next  they  had  to  jump  a  hurdle  and  remain 
under  control  while  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  rider  on 
the  horse's  back,  and  another  shot  was  fired  with  the 
rider  standing  at  the  horse's  head.  The  animals  had 
to  be  handy  and  enduring,  and  capable  of  carrying 
300  pounds.  Another  condition  was  that  any  horse 
shown  must  be  sold  at  $275  if  claimed.  Captain 
Sykes  said  after  the  show  that  his  object  in  giving  the 
prize  was  to  afford  an  object  lesson  in  the  kind  of 
horses  needed  for  the  English  army.  In  explaining 
why  he  had  laid  down  the  conditions  as  he  did,  the 
Captain  stated  that  he  had  in  his  mind  the  type  of 
horse  that  was  wanted,  but  wanting,  at  Bloemfortein. 


The  Dairy. 


Alfalfa  in  the  Silo. 

We  are  interested  to  see  silos  multiplying  in  the  al- 
falfa region.  An  account  of  systematic  handling  of 
alfalfa  for  the  silo  as  prepared  for  the  California  Cul- 
tivator by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno,  is  very  in- 
teresting and  suggestive : 

Filling  the  Silo  With  Alfalfa. — The  placing 
of  the  men  and  teams  for  this  work  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  number  of 
wagons,  as  well  as  the  haul  to  the  silo.  It  works 
out  better  to  have  extra  capacity  in  the  cutter  and  en- 
gine, than  to  be  over-flush  with  men  and  horses  in  the 
field.  It  is  easy  to  shut  down  the  engine  for  a  half  or 
quarter  day  while  the  teams  catch  up  with  their  work. 
The  alfalfa  silage  is  better  when  filled  in  slower  than 
when  rushed  in  too  fast.  When  I  have  filled  in  20  ft. 
of  silage  in  two  days,  I  have  not  had  as  good  ensilage 
as  when  I  was  four  or  five  days  having  the  same 
amount  of  silo  filled.  The  slower  filling  gives  time  for 
even  heating  of  contents  rather  than  an  over-heating 
of  the  lower  portions  of  the  silage. 

Start  to  cut  the  alfalfa  on  Monday  afternoon,  raking 
it  into  windrows  first,  and  then  into  cocks.  On  Tues- 
day morning  begin  to  haul  to  the  silo.  The  mowers 
are  kept  a  half  day  in  advance  of  the  hauling  in.  The 
rakes  follow  the  mowers  right  along.  The  reason  for 
not  hauling  in  at  once  is  that  the  alfalfa  wilts,  this 
softens  the  main  stems  and  when  they  are  cut  up  they 
are  soft  and  pack  readily  to  place  in  the  silo.  It  is  the 
same  in  packing  grapes  for  the  market;  if  the  stems 
are  not  wilted  the  baskets  arrive  only  half  full  at  the 
end  of  the  journey.  To  every  four  teams  hauling,  al- 
low one  extra  man  to  help  load  in  the  field. 

Loading. — -We  load  by  hand  from  the  cocks  as  the 
hayloaders  are  thrown  off  by  the  checks  in  the  alfalfa 
field.  Sheets  are  used  on  the  wagons,  two  usually. 
The  first  one  is  placed  on  the  wagon,  the  hay  forked 
on  it  and  then  when  it  has  about  half  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  wagon,  a  second  sheet  is  spread  over 
the  hay  and  another  lot  placed  on  it.  These  sheets  are 
home-made  and  are  usually  good  for  a  couple  of  years 
service.  Take  the  widest  unbleached  muslin  in  the 
market  and  sew  two  widths  together,  making  a  sheet 
two  feet  larger  all  around  than  the  wagon  bed.  Double 
stitch  the  seams  and  take  a  rope  (we  used  window 
cord),  sew  it  into  a  seam  along  the  edges.  At  each  corner 
and  half  way  between,  thread  on  the  rope  four-inch 
iron  rings,  sew  them  firmly  to  place.  At  the  cutter  a 
derrick  pole  with  block  and  tackle  lifts  off  the  hay  by 
having  a  rope  run  through  the  rings  to  lift  up  the 
mass  and  swing  in  down  beside  the  machine;  letting 
loose  of  the  rope  in  the  rings  on  one  side  promptly 
empties  the  sheets  of  the  hay. 

Tbampek  and  Cutter. — The  two  men,  one  that 
tramps  in  the  silo,  the  other  that  cuts,  take  turns 
about  hourly,  as  well  as  the  man  that  forks  the  hay 
over  to  the  cutter.  Now  if  a  gasoline  engine  is  used 
tliis  man  can  be  used  to  see  that  it  keeps  going  and 
does  not  have  the  belts  slipping.  The  blowers  to  raise 
the  alfalfa  or  corn  into  the  silo  are  used  almost  alto- 
gether.   Yet  there  are  several  makes  that  fail  on  al- 


falfa. My  neighbors  at  Madera  bought  a  blower  for 
alfalfa  silage.  Fortunately  with  a  written  guarantee 
that  it  would  work.  When  it  did  not,  he  had  some  re- 
dress. Otherwise  he  would  have  today  a  useless  piece 
of  machinery  on  hand.  The  traveling  tables  also 
rarely  work  well  on  alfalfa  ;  this  should  be  purchased 
with  a  written  guarantee.  The  first  silage  I  made  was 
naturally  corn ;  on  this  food  stuff  the  traveling  table 
did  fine  work  ;  two  years  later  the  same  table  proved 
useless  on  alfalfa. 

Water. — In  Fresno  we  find  that  we  have  sweeter 
and  lighter-colored  silage  when  we  use  plenty  of  water. 
The  early  cutting  may  have  dew  on  it,  then  we  do 
not  use  water;  but  in  the  summer  cuttings  water  is 
essential  as  it  fills  every  spot.  When  there  are  no  air 
spaces  the  silage  is  good;  if  there  are  spaces  that  are 
dry  then  a  white  mold  appears  that  is  intensely  bitter 
to  taste,  that  the  cows  dislike  extremely.  We 
often  mix  in  wheat  or  barley  straw  with  green. alfalfa, 
one  load  to  six  or  seven;  while  this  may  seem  like 
weakening  the  feeding  value  of  the  ensilage,  yet  the 
cows  relish  it  and  there  is  no  dropping  in  the  milk 
yield. 

Heating. — With  us  alfalfa  heats  hotter  than  corn 
in  the  silo.  We  usually  fill  the  silo  half  full,  level  it 
off  and  then  lay  off  the  men  until  the  ensilage  cools 
down  to  a  hundred  and  ten  degrees.  This  tempera- 
ture is  taken  two  feet  below  the  surface.  The  silage 
if  tramped  down  should  not  settle  over  three  feet  in 
depth  of  fifteen;  by  chalking  a  line  around  the  silo 
this  can  be  tested,  and  if  it.  settles  more  than  that 
have  the  tramping  more  carefully  looked  after.  The 
placing  of  the  men  each  morning  will  depend  on  the 
number  of  wagons  at  work  and  the  length  of  the  haul. 
When  there  is  not  a  large  amount  of  alfalfa  stacked  at 
the  machine  to  start  the  morning's  work,  then  it  is 
well  to  send  out  all  the  men  to  the  field  the  first  thing 
and  hustle  the  loads  on  the  wagons;  let  the  second 
wagon  in  take  the  cutter,  engineer  and  tramper,  and 
then  let  them  go  to  work.  A  silo  crew  must  be  started 
off  with  a  good  swing  in  the  morning  if  there  is  to  be 
good  work  done.  The  slow,  lazy  start  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  better  to  make  men  start  at  something  promptly 
even  if  it  is  not  of  much  account,  than  to  have  them 
loiter. 

Keep  Going. — If  at  any  time  the  field  crew  falls 
behind,  send  the  men  from  the  cutter  to  help  them 
out,  shutting  down  the  engine  for  a  time.  The  secret 
of  success  in  handling  men  is  to  move;  good  men  want 
leadership,  not  someone  crawling  after  them.  Push- 
ing the  work  along  by  leading  is  better  than  by  scold- 
ing at  the  poorness  of  the  labor.  Men  like  to  work 
where  something  is  finished  each  day,  where  they  see 
the  work  they  have  done  grow  upon  their  hands.  The 
crew  we  work  with  on  a  short  haul  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Engineer,  feedman  at  cutter,  man  inside  the 
silo,  one  helper  at  cutter,  two  mowers,  who  also  do 
the  raking,  four  teamsters  that  also  haul  the  load,  one 
extra  man  in  the  field  to  help  load.  This  force  in  the 
field  can  be  doubled  by  putting  on  an  extra  man  to 
load  and  one  for  continuous  raking;  eight  wagons  can 
be  kept  going  all  the  while. 

The  ensilage  as  it  is  "delivered  into  the  silo  from 
either  a  blower  or  elevator  strikes  a  circular  piece  of 
galvanized  iron  that  acts  as  a  spreader.  This  iron  is 
made  with  sloping  sides  and  is  large  enough  to  throw 
the  cut  ensilage  to  the  sides  and  against  the  walls  of 
silo.  Here  it  is  tramped  firmly  into  place,  always 
keeping  the  edges  raised  several  feet  above  the  centre 
in  filling  it.  There  is  no  weight  or  covering  required. 
After  the  silo  is  full  the  top  is  leveled  and  well 
tramped,  then  25  buckets  of  water  are  poured  over  the 
top. 

Salt. — No  salt  is  used  in  ensilage  making.  I  pre- 
sume that  it  is  here  that  failures  so  often  come,  from 
not  understanding  the  "why."  A  silo  is  merely  a  large 
can;  it  must  have  tight  sides  and  a  tight  bottom,  only 
the  top  is  open  to  the  air.  Now,  we  cut  up  the  corn 
or  alfalfa  into  small  pieces  and  fill  them  in  from  the 
top,  tramping  it  closely  to  exclude  as  much  of  the  an- 
as possible.  What  occurs  next?  Heat.  It  maybe 
fermentation  or  it  may  be  bacteria.  If  the  learned 
professors  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  exact  causes  let 
us  be  satisfied  with  working  results.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  is  formed  and  oxygen  is  expelled  by  the  heating. 
The  contents  are  cooked  by  their  own  heat  and  ren- 
dered sterile  to  decay,  as  long  as  kept  from  the  air. 

The  silo  is  usually  filled  a  little  more  than  half  full 
and  then  let  stand  a  couple  of  days  to  settle;  when  the 
heat  on  the  bare  arm  can  be  readily  borne  in  the 
ensilage  two  feet  from  the  surface  the  silo  should  be 
completely  filled.  The  mould  forms  over  the  top  and 
makes  an  air-tight  sealing.  Just  as  it  used  to  do  in 
the  big  stone  jars  at  grandmother's  that  held  five  gal- 
lons of  strawberry  preserves,  the  mould  on  top  keep- 
ing the  contents  perfectly  air-tight. 

Cutters. — We  have  used  three:  The  Boss,  the 
Ohio,  the  Belle  City.  All  are  good.  Get  a  guarantee 
signed  that  they  will  do  the  work  on  alfalfa  as  well  as 
on  corn.  The  traveling  tables  may  not  work  nor  the 
blowers  carry  alfalfa  that  are  perfect  on  corn.  We 
have  used  whatever  power  the  ranch  afforded;  the 
first  was  the  old  straw  and  brush-burning  engine  that 
I  had  left  from  the  days  of  grain  farm.  Then  later  a 
gasoline  engine  used  for  pumping  from  irrigation 
wells  has  been  the  power.    The  amount  of  power 


needed  will  be  easily  found  out  when  you  decide  on 
the  cutter  and  blower,  but  certainly  not  less  than  20, 
for  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the 
15-hp.  gasoline  engine. 


The  Field. 


Dirt  Inoculation  for  Alfalfa. 

Boughten  bacteria  preparations  for  inoculation  of 
land  to  be  sown  with  alfalfa  have  not  always  proved 
successful;  in  fact,  they  have  been  quite  otherwise. 
There  is,  however,  one  way  which  works,  and  that  is 
described  by  Prof.  L.  E.  Call  of  the  Kansas  station  as 
the  way  usually  followed  for  inoculating  alfalfa  fields 
with  soil: 

1.  Take  the  soil  from  the  surface  six  inches  of  an 
old  alfalfa  field,  preferably  taking  it  from  low  places 
where  the  alfalfa  grows  rankest. 

2.  The  older  the  field  the  better,  providing  the 
alfalfa  is  vigorous.  Usually  a  field  of  two  or  three 
years  seeding  will  have  sufficient  bacteria  in  the  soil 
for  inoculating,  if  the  alfalfa  is  thrifty. 

3.  The  soil  may  be  hauled  to  a  shed,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  dry,  or  it  may  be  spread  at  once  over  the 
field  that  it  is  desired  to  inoculate.  Drying  will  not 
injure  the  bacteria,  and  makes  less  weight  to  handle 
in  spreading,  also  dirt  may  be  pulverized  more  com- 
pletely if  dried. 

4.  Wetting  the  soil  after  drying  will  not  injure  the 
bacteria  unless  there  is  considerable  leaching. 

5.  The  bacteria  in  a  dry  soil  will  retain  their 
vitality  for  considerable  time,  yet  soil  should  be  spread 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  after  drying. 

6.  If  the  field  has  not  been  seeded  to  alfalfa  1  would 
advise  spreading  the  infected  soil  over  the  field,  broad- 
casting it  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  fertilizer  or  lime 
spreader,  just  before  seeding  the  alfalfa.  After  seed- 
ing, the  infected  soil  should  be  harrowed  in  with  a 
spike- tooth  harrow. 

7.  If  the  alfalfa  is  already  growing,  the  infected 
soil  may  be  distributed  over  the  field  during  the  early 
spring,  after  cutting  the  alfalfa  during  the  summer  or 
in  the  fall,  harrowing  immediately  after  spreading 
the  soil. 

8.  The  soil  should  be  spread  at  the  rate  of  200  to 
400  pounds  per  acre;  200  pounds  would  undoubtedly 
insure  inoculation,  yet  if  more  soil  were  used  it  would 
be  accomplished  more  quickly. 


The  Oklahoma  Way  With  Johnson. 


Prof.  J.  F.  Nicholson  of  the  Oklahoma  Experiment 
Station  gives  the  Breeders'  Gazette  the  way  his 
parishioners  deal  with  a  pest  which  is  prominent  in 
the  interior  valley  of  California:  Johnson  grass  can 
be  killed  out  in  one  year  if  the  following  method  is 
carried  out:  This  fall,  when  the  ground  is  in  good 
condition  to  plow,  turn  every  inch  of  the  soil  with  a 
turning  plow,  or  with  a  disc  plow  so  set  that  it  cuts 
every  inch.  Harrow  the  land  immediately  and  get  it 
smooth  and  well  pulverized.  Be  sure  to  get  it  abso- 
lutely free  from  clods.  The  next  thing  is  to  run  over 
the  land  with  a  root  digger,  an  implement  that  will 
claw  the  cut  roots  out  of  the  soil  and  leave  them  on 
the  surface.  Run  this  first  crosswise  and  then  length- 
wise of  the  furrows.  The  roots  left  on  the  surface 
can  either  be  gathered  and  burned  or  left  on  the 
ground  to  decay  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
plow  the  land  again  with  the  turning  plow,  and  pre- 
pare the  land  in  the  usual  way  for  some  crop  that  can 
be  hoed;  cotton  is  good.  Give  this  crop  the  ordinary 
care,  paying  no  attention  to  the  Johnson  grass  until 
the  first  sprigs  get  about  six  inches  high,  then  go  in 
and  pull  by  hand  every  visible  sprig.  This  will  not 
be  hard,  for  the  sprigs  will  come  from  loose  pieces  of 
roots  left  in  the  soil.  Repeat  the  pulling  whenever 
the  sprigs  get  about  six  inches  high.  This  system  has 
proved  successful  in  those  parts  of  the  Territory  where 
it  has  been  tried,  and  no  trouble  has  been  experienced 
from  this  grass  after  the  first  year  of  this  kind  ol 
treatment. 


Alfalfa  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  Board  ol 
Agriculture,  furnishes  this  statement  about  alfalfa  in 
his  State: 

It  is  16  years  since  the  crop  was  first  thought  of 
enough  importance  to  chronicle  its  statistics,  when  the 
enumerators  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  returned  the 
area  for  the  State  as  34,384  acres.  This  year  (1907) 
the  area  in  alfalfa  is  742,140  acres,  or  an  increase  it 
20.7%  over  the  area  of  1906,  132%  more  than  1901, 
and  a  gain  of  2,058%  over  the  area  of  1891.  Alfalfa 
can  be  grown  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and  10;;  pf 
the  105  counties  report  greater  or  less  areas  devoted  to 
it  in  1907.    Of  the  103,  92  counties  show  increases 
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aggregating  130,809  acres,  while  11  report  decreases 
aggregating  3,542  acres,  making  a  net  gain  for  the 
year  of  127,327  acres.  Jewell,  a  central  county  bor- 
dering Nebraska,  has  nearly  49,000  acres  in  alfalfa,  by 
far  the  largest  acreage  for  any  one  county;  Smith,  its 
neighbor  on  the  west,  ranks  second,  with  30,939 
acres,  and  Butler,  south  and  east  of  these,  comes  third 
with  30,355  acres.  Other  counties  having  over  20,000 
acres  each  are  CJoud,  Mitchell,  Phillips,  Republic,  all 
north  central  counties,  and  Sedgwick,  adjoining  But- 
ler. The  largest  gains  in  area  in  the  year  are  likewise 
reported  by  Jewell  and  Smith,  or  7,027  and  6,258 
acres,  respectively,  followed  by  Mitchell  (with  an 
increase  of  5,451  acres),  Washington  (with  4,991), 
Wabaunsee  (4,988),  Sedgwick  (4,1513),  and  Republic 
(4,029  acres) 

Kansas,  situated  as  she  is,  bordering  the  Missouri 
river  on  the  east  and  extending  400  miles  westward 
toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  presents  a  wide  variety 
in  soils  and  other  conditions,  but  alfalfa  is  all  the  way 
successfully  grown,  thus  demonstrating  its  general 
adaptability.  The  farmers  of  practically  all  portions 
are  annually  sowing  enlarged  areas,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  county  statistics.  For  example,  of  the  more  west- 
ern counties,  Wichita  and  Stevens,  in  the  second  tier 
from  Colorado,  report  gains  in  area  in  the  past  year  of 
576%  and  633%,  respectivelv;  Clark  has  increased  its 
area  112%,  Pratt  104?;,  Stafford  142%,  and  Rush 
95% ;  of  the  eastern  counties  may  be  mentioned  Leav- 
enworth, on  the  Missouri  river,  which  enlarged  its 
area  158%  in  the  past  year;  Johnson  gained  178%, 
Bourbon  241%;  over  100%  was  gained  in  Brown,  and 
98  %  in  Jackson. 

In  1891,  there  were  nine  counties  having  1,000  or 
more  acres;  this  year  there  are  81;  in  1891  there  was 
one  county,  Finney,  having  over  5,000  acres;  now 
there  are  44  such  counties,  29  of  which  have  10,000 
acres  and  upwards. 

As  a  hay  there  is  none  so  good  for  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  as  alfalfa,  and  for  horses  and  hogs  it  is  a  most 
invaluable  food  either  as  a  hay,  a  soiling  crop,  or  as 
a  pasture.  As  a  meat-maker,  milk-maker,  and 
money-maker  it  is  equally  prized,  and  as  a  renovator 
and  improver  of  soils  it  has  no  competitor. 


The  Stockyard. 


State  Fair  Premiums  on  Cattle. 


JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Aged  Bulls:  1st.  Guy  H.  Miller,  French  Camp, 
on  Marigold's  Exile  King.  2nd:  Eaton  &  Shaw, 
Cosumnes,  on  Toko.  3rd.  Thomas  Waite,  Perkins, 
on  Roy  W.  4th.  Win.  R.  Shatter  Estate,  Bakers- 
field,  on  Golden  Lad  of  Oakhurst. 

Two-Year-Olds:  1st.  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Mar- 
gery Golden's  Fox.  2nd.  Wm.  R.  Shatter  Estate, 
on  Exile  of  San  Geronimo. 

Jr.MOR  YEARLINGS:  1.  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Gor- 
don's Exile  King.  2nd.  Thomas  Waite,  on  Golden 
Pacific. 

Senior  Bull  Calves:  1st.  Wm.  R.  Shatter 
Kstate,  on  Quzo  Rossa.  2nd.  Thomas  Waite,  on 
Geo.  Brown.  3rd.  Eaton  &  Shaw,  on  Ben  of 
Cosumnes. 

Junior  Bull  Calves:  1st.  Guy  H.  Miller,  on 
Marigold  Underwood.  2nd.  Guy  H.  Miller,  on 
Emerita's  Fox.    3rd.     Thomas  Waite,  on  bull  calf. 

Aged  Cows:  1st.  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Celia  of 
Greenfield.  2nd.  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Anita  of  Vena- 
dera.    3rd.    Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Phyllis  of  Venadera. 

Two-Year-Olds:  Wm.  R.':Shafter  Estate,  on  Mar- 
jorieofKern.  2nd.  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  (no  name). 
3rd.   Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Emerita  of  Venadera. 

Senior  Yearlings  :  1st.  Thomas  Waite,  on  Lady 
Carlyle  1st.  2nd.  Wm.  R.  Shatter  Estate,  on  Wee 
Bonnie.    3rd.    Thomas  Waite,  on  Lady  Carlyle  3rd. 

Junior  Yearlings  :  1st.  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Pearl 
of  Venadera.  2nd.  Thomas  Waite,  on  Lady  Car- 
lyle IV.  3rd.  Wm.  R.  Shatter  Estate,  on  Fair 
Carolina. 

Senior  Heieer  Calves:  1st.  Guy  H.  Miller, 
on  Kathleen  of  Venadera.  2nd.  Guy  H.  Miller,  on 
Dolly  of  Venadera.  3rd.  Thomas  Waite,  on  Mary  W. 

Junior  Heieer  Calves:  1st.  Guy  H.  Miller, 
on  Rosette  of  Venadera.  2nd.  Thomas  Waite,  on 
Petsy  W.    3rd.    Wm.  R.  Shatter  Estate,  on  Molly. 

Aged  Herds:  1st  and  2nd.  GuyH.  Miller,  French 
Camp,  Cal.    3rd.    Thomas  Waite,'  Perkins,  Cal. 

Young  Herd:  1st.  Guy  H.  Miller,  French  Camp, 
Cal.  2nd.  Thomas  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  3rd.  No 
entries. 

Get  of  Sire:  Four  of  either  sex  under  four  years. 
1st.  Guy  H.  Miller,  French  Camp,  Cal.  2nd.  Thomas 
Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 

Produce  op  Dam:  Four  of  either  sex  under  four 
years.  1st.  Guy  H.  Miller,  Freuch  Camp,  Cal.  2nd. 
Thomas  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal.  3rd.  Guy  H.  Miller, 
French  Camp,  Cal. 


Ch  ampion  Senior  Bull:  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Mari- 
gold's Exile  King. 

Junior  Champion  Bull:  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Mari- 
gold Underwood. 

Senior  CHAMPION  Cow:  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Celia 
of  Greenfield. 

Junior  Champion  Cow:  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Pearl 
of  Venadera. 

Grand  Champion  Bull:  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Mari- 
gold's Exile  King. 

Grand  Champion  Cow:  Guy  H.  Miller,  on  Celia 
of  Greenfield. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Aged  Bulls:  1st.  L.  A.  Hall,  on  Ignaro  De  Kol. 
2nd.  No  award.  3rd.  Arthur  B.  Kendall,  on 
Princess'  Captain  of  Riverside. 

Senior  Yearling  Bulls:  1st.  La  Siesta  Ranch, 
on  (no  name).  2nd.  Vina  Ranch,  on  Prince  Orleans 
Longfield. 

Junior  Bull  Calf:  1st.  L.  A.  Hall,  on  Ignora's 
Duke.  2nd.  L.  A.  Hall,  on  Damisella's  Son.  3rd. 
Vina  Ranch,  on  Ichabod  De  Kol. 

Senior  Champion  Bull:  Ignoro  De  Kol  (gold 
medal). 

Junior  Champion  Bull:  Ignora's  Duke  (gold 
medal). 

Reserve  Champion  Bull:  Ignora's  Duke  (sil- 
ver medal). 

Aged  Cows;  1st.  L.  A.  Hall,  on  Hermana  A. 
2nd.  Vina  Ranch,  on  Quintia.  3rd.  L.  A.  Hall,  on 
Electa  E. 

Two- Year-Olds:  1st.  Vina  Ranch,  on  Dastata. 
2nd.  La  Siesta  Ranch,  on  Midnight  de  Kol. 

Junior  Yearlings:  1st.  L.  A.  Hall,  on  Petra 
Novena.  2nd.  L.  A.  Hall,  on  West  Port  Belle.  3rd. 
La  Siesta  Ranch,  on  Comata. 

Senior  Champion  Cow — Hermana  A.  (gold  medal) 

Junior  Champion  Cow  —  Petra  Novena  (gold 
medal). 

Grand  Champion  Female  —  Hermana  A.  (gold 
medal). 

Reserve  Champion  Cow— Quintia,  (silver  medal). 
Exhibitor's  Herd — Vina  Ranch. 
Breeder's  Young  Herd — Vina  Ranch. 
Produce  of  Dam— L.  A.  Hall. 

GRAND  SWEEPSTAKE  FOR  STANDARD 
DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Aged  Herd:  1st.  GuyH.  Miller,  French  Camp, 
Cal. — Jerseys.  2nd.  L.  A.  Hall,  Modesto,  Cal. — Hol- 
steins. 

Young  Herd:  1st.  Guy.  H.  Miller,  French  Camp, 
Cal.— Jerseys.  2nd.  Thomas  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. — 
Jerseys. 

SHORTHORNS. 

AGED  Bulls:  1st.  Rush  &  Pierce,  on  Noble 
Knight.    2nd.  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  on  Barmpton  Hero. 

Two-Year-Olds:  1st.  T.  B.  Gibson,  on  Barmp- 
ton Lad.  2nd.  Carroll  Cook,  on  Birch  Hill  Knight. 
3rd.    R.  Ashburner,  on  Baron  Gwynne  22d. 

Senior  Yearlings:  1st.  J.  H.  Glide  Estate,  on 
In  wood  Lad.  2nd.  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  on  Lad  for 
Everybody.  3rd.  Rush  &  Pierce,  on  King  Hum- 
boldt 3rd. 

Junior  Yearlings:  1st.  Rush  &  Pierce,  on  Bar 
None  Humboldt.  2nd.  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  on  King 
Spicy  99th.  3rd.  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  on  Orinda 
Lad.    4th.    Howard  Cattle  Co.,  on  Count  Spicy. 

Senior  Bull  Calves:  1st.  J.  H.  Glide  Estate,  on 
King  of  Greenwood.  2nd.  J.  H.  Glide  Estate,  on 
Edward  Gloster.  3rd.  J.  H.  Glide  Estate,  on  Irri- 
gation Glide.  4th.  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  on  Village 
Hero.  5th.  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  on  King  Spicy 
103d. 

Junior  Bull  Calves:  1st.  Rush  <&  Pierce,  on  Hum- 
boldt Victor  V.  2nd.  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  on  Barmp- 
ton Royal.  3rd.  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  on  Pioneer  3d. 
4th.  Carroll  Cook,  on  Ramsden  Lord.  5th.  Carroll 
Cook,  on  Kenwood  Lad. 

Senior  Champion  Bull — Noble  Knight. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Humboldt  Victor  V. 

Grand  Champion  Bull — Noble  Knight. 

Aged  Herd:  1st.  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.  2nd.  T.  B. 
Gibson.    3rd.    R.  Ashburner. 

Young  Herd:  1st.  J.  H.  Glide  Estate.  2nd. 
Rush  &  Pierce.    3rd.    Howard  Cattle  Co. 

Calf  Herd:  1st.  Rush  &  Pierce.  2nd.  J.  H. 
Glide  Estate.    3rd.    T.  B.  Gibson. 

Breeders'  Young  Herd  :  1st.  J.  H.  Glide 
Estate. 

Get  of  Sire:  1st.  J.  H.  Glide  Estate.  2nd. 
J.  H.  Glide  Estate.    3rd.    Rush  &  Pierce. 

Produce  of  Dam:    l9t.    J.  H.  Glide  Estate. 

Aged  Cows:  1st.  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  on  Lovely  of 
Ardmore.  2nd.  Rush  &  Pierce,  on  Lodestone  Minna 
II.    3rd.  T.  B.  Gibson,  on  Fannie  Belle  Maple  Hill  2d. 


4th.  Carroll  Cook,  on  Sunmore  Red  Rose  2d.  5th. 
P.  EL  Murphy  &  Son,  on  Bracelet  16th. 

Two-Year-Olds:  1st.  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  on  Su- 
missippi  Rose.  2nd.  Rush  &  Pierce,  on  Manila.  3rd. 
Howard  Cattle  Co.,  Little  Missus  2d.  4th.  T.  B.  (  Jib- 
son,  on  Knight's  Lady. 

Senior  Yearlings:  1st.  J.  H.  Glide  Estate,  on 
Greenwood  Valley  View.  2nd.  Rush  &  Pierce,  on 
Red  Bud  32d.  3rd.  J.  H.  Glide  Estate,  on  Greenwood 
Myrtle.  4th.  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  on  Hampton  Tea 
Rose. 

Junior  Yearlings:  1st.  Rush  &  Pierce,  on  Hum- 
Itoldt  Duchess.  2nd.  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  on  Water 
Lily.  3rd.  Rush  &  Pierce,  on  Beauty  of  Humboldt 
3d.    4th.  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  on  Perfection  Queen. 

Senior  Heieer  Calves:  1st.  J.  H.  Glide  Estate, 
on  Inwood  Lass.  2nd.  Rush  &  Pierce,  on  Humboldt 
Mary  14th.  3rd.  Rush  A  Pierce  on  Humboldt  Rose. 
4th.  Howard  Cattle  Co.,  on  Lady  Oxford.  5th.  Rush 
&  Pierce,  on  Meadow  Maid  25th. 

Junior  Heifer  Calves:  1st.  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
on  Lady  Churchill.  2nd.  J.  H.  Glide  Estate,  on  Queen 
Blossom  2d.  3rd.  T.  B.  Gibson,  on  Glory  Ann  3d. 
4th.  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  on  Enterprise  Gloster.. 

Senior  Champion  Cow— Lovely  of  Ardmore. 

Junior  Champion  Cow — Greenwood  Valley  View. 

Grand  Champion  Female — Lovely  of  Ardmore. 

Reserve  Champion  Cow  —  Greenwood  Valley 
View. 

HEREFORDS. 

All  single  and  herd  premiums  to  Cone  Ranch  Co., 
Red  Bin  fl- 
it ED  POLLED. 

All  single  and  herd  premiums  to  H.  T.  Crow,  Mo- 
desto. 

DUTCH  BELTED. 

All  single  and  herd  premiums  to  U.  J.  S trader  and 
Mrs.  Jennie  Strader,  of  Ceres. 


Fruit  Preservation. 


Hints  on  Prune  Curing. 

It  is  a  little  late  for  this  year's  use  to  give  hints  on 
prune  curing,  but  they  will  keep.  Mr.  Luther  Bower* 
gives,  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  the  following  as  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  observation: 

The  first  picking  should  be  all  picked  up  clean  and 
dried  and  kept  by  themselves.  Most  of  the  very  first 
prunes  to  ripen  will  be  either  sunburned  on  one  side  or 
have  a  split  pit.  Such  fruit  should  never  be  put  in 
with  the  bulk  of  the  dried  product,  as  a  few  prunes  of 
a  poor  quality  will  often  ruin  the  sale  of  the  entire  lot, 
should  the  purchaser  get  hold  of  a  faulty  prune  as  a 
sample.  By  all  means  keep  this  first  picking  by  them- 
selves and  sell  them  for  whatever  they  are  worth. 

Gathering  the  Fruit. — Prunes  to  make  the  finest 
quality  of  dried  fruit  must  be  fully  ripe  and  allowed  to 
fall  from  the  trees.  Even  a  ripe  prune  taken  from  the 
tree  before  it  has  loosened  from  the  stem  does  not  con- 
tain the  sugar  like  a  prune  that  has  ripened  and  fallen 
off  of  its  own  accord,  and  for  this  reason  at  least  the 
greater  portion  of  the  prunes  should  be  left  to  fall  with- 
out shaking  the  trees. 

The  crop  being  light  this  year,  many  growers  will 
try  to  save  expenses  in  dipping  and  will  pick  two  or 
three  days  before  dipping.  This  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  During  my  long  experience  in  handling 
prunes  I  find  that  it  does  not  pay  to  even  keep  prunes 
in  boxes  overnight,  for  the  reason  that  they  go  through 
a  sweat,  and  whenever  they  do  go  through  a  sweat 
they  can  never  make  a  first  quality  of  dried  fruit,  and 
for  every  night  a  prune  remains  in  a  box  it  will  take 
two  days  longer  for  the  prunes  to  dry  for  the  first 
night,  and  the  time  will  double  for  each  succeeding 
day.  For  instance,  should  a  lot  of  prunes  be  left  in  the 
boxes  for  four  days,  and  a  similar  lot  be  picked  fresh 
from  the  ground  and  both  be  dipped  at  the  same  time, 
the  day  the  last  lot  were  picked  up,  those  in  the  boxes 
four  days  would  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  longer 
in  drying,  and  nothing  less  than  an  evaporator  will 
dry  them  sooner. 

I  would  rather  let  the  prunes  lie  on  the  ground  un- 
der the  tree  for  a  week  or  ten  days  than  to  let  the 
picked  prunes  lie  in  the  boxes  over  one  night. 

Grading  Beforehand. — Many  growers  still  cling 
to  the  idea  that  prunes  must  be  graded  before  they 
go  on  the  trays.  I  have  never  seen  where  anything 
was  gained  by  this  work.  By  not  grading  the  green 
prunes  a  lot  of  hard  work  is  saved,  and  when  prunes 
have  laid  on  the  ground  for  four  or  five  days  a  lot  of 
them  are  soft.  These  will  often  hang  in  the  meshes  of 
the  screens  and  break  and  muss  up  a  lot  of  other 
prunes,  and  when  dry  will  stick  to  the  trays,  making 
many  slabs  of  faulty  prunes,  while  if  they  are  not 
green  when  graded  the  large  prunes  will  dry  just  as 
soon  as  the  small  ones;  none  will  stick  to  the  trays, 
and  when  the  dry  fruit  is  thrown  on  the  pile  all  now 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 
TheRafest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Itemoves  all  Bunches  nr  Blemishes  from  Horses 
mid  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  » 1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


10  through  a  sweat  and  all  are  Of  the 
lame  moisture.  Certainly  I  for  one 
»vould  never  think  of  green  grading  for 
jerfect  fruit. 

At  Boiling  Point. — The  dipping 
rat  should  be  in  such  shape  that  the 
lipping  fluid  can  be  kept  at  the  boiling 
point  and  no  prunes  should  ever  be  put 
nto  this  fluid  uuless  it  is  boiling.  It 
s  not  a  matter  of  how  strong  the  lye  is, 
but  how  hot  is  the  water.  In  drying 
prunes  just  two  things  will  happen;  they 
will  either  dry  or  ferment.  The  fer- 
menting germs  are  in  the  inner  skin 
aid  unless  the  water  is  hot  enough  to 
kill  these  fermenting  germs,  the  prune 
will  not  immediately  commence  to  dry, 
but  will,  in  a  few  days,  become  a  choco- 
late color  and  refuse  to  dry,  sometimes 
1  few  on  a  tray,  often  half  and  some- 
times nearly  all.  The  cause  of  these 
onditions  is,  that  the  prunes  have  not 
been  in  water  that  was  boiling,  if  dipped 
:he  same  day  that  they  were  picked. 

If  the  water  is  at  the  boiling  point  all 
through  the  dip,  two  pounds  of  lye  to 
the  100  gallons  of  water  will  be  suffi- 
cient. If  the  water  is  not  boiling  ten 
pounds  of  lye  to  the  100  gallons  of  water 
will  be  enough. 

Only  weather  conditions  govern  the 
time  prunes  should  remain  on  the  tray. 
Grasp  a  handful  of  prunes  and  give 
them  a  gentle  squeeze  and  open  the 
hand  quickly,  if  the  prunes  separate 
they  are  ready  to  stack  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  bin  before  they  rattle  on 
the  tray. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


BUTTE. 

Money  in  Peaches.  —  Sacramento 
Bee:  What  scientific  farming  will  do 
in  northern  California  is  shown  by  the 
returns  from  the  35-acre  peach  orchard 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Haselbush,  located  on 
river  bottom  land  four  miles  east  of 
Biggs.  Mrs.  Haselbush  received  $11,000 
from  29  tons  of  dried  peaches  and  the 
fruit  which  she  shipped  to  the  Gridley 
cannery.  Her  expenses  were  about 
$3,000  for  the  year,  making  her  a  fine 
return  on  her  property. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Almond  Crop. — Gazette:  The  al 
mond  crop  of  the  eastern  end  of  Contra 
Costa  county  is  reported  very  good  this 
year  and  the  market  price  high.  Fif- 
teen cents  per  pound  is  the  going  price 
with  reported  chances  for  an  increase, 
owing  to  a  shortage  of  the  crop  in  other 
sections  of  the  State.  Last  year  the 
crop  was  not  very  large  and  the  year 
previous  it  was  also  small. 

FRESNO. 

V 1 N  EYARDISTS  rN  Trouble. — Fresno 
Republican:  P.  C.  Rossi,  president  of 
the  Italian-Swiss  colony,  was  in  Le- 
moore  looking  over  the  company's  in 
terests  in  and  around  the  town.  When 
the  winery  was  first  established  in  Le 
moore  the  company  made  five-year  con 
tracts  with  a  number  of  vineyardists  for 
their  wine  grapes  and  until  this  year 
the  growers  have  fulfilled  their  con- 
tracts with  the  company.  This  year 
things  are  a  little  different  and  some  of 
the  growers  refuse  to  deliver  their 
grapes  to  the  winery  on  account  of  the 
raise  in  price.  While  here  Mr.  Rossi 
instructed  his  attorney  to  commence 


proceedings  against  all  parties  who  hold 
contracts  and  who  refuse  to  deliver 
their  grapes  to  the  winery,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  several  cases  have  already 
been  filed. 

Selma  Lively.  —  Fresno  Republi- 
can: The  last  week  has  been  the  banner 
one  in  the  history  of  Selma's  fruit  in- 
dustry. Last  week  every  fruit  packing 
house  and  receiving  station  was  rushed 
with  business,  receiving  the  fruit  ihatis 
being  hauled  from  the  nearby  orchards. 
The  local  cannery  has  done  a  thriving 
business,  having  canned  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  million  standard  size 
cans  during  the  current  season.  The 
fruit  farmers  have  had  a  rich  harvest, 
many  having  realized  $400  per  acre 
from  this  year's  crop. 

GLENN. 

Pec  ans  and  Walnuts. — Sacramento 
Union:  Next  spring  will  see  a  large 
area  in  the  vicinity  of  Willows  planted 
to  English  walnuts.  Several  parties 
have  purchased  large  tracts  with  the 
intention  of  planting  walnuts,  and  more 
men  are  negotiating  for  larger  blocks  of 
land;  all  of  them  will  plant  the  same 
kind  of  trees.  The  English  walnut 
does  very  well  here,  both  on  the  black 
walnut  and  on  its  native  root,  and  the 
man  who  goes  into  this  business  is  sure 
of  success.  We  have  a  number  of  10- 
year-old  trees  here  which  in  bearing 
space  eclipse  any  of  the  20  and  25-year- 
old  trees  found  in  southern  California, 
and  have  never  failed  to  produce  a  good 
crop  since  coming  into  bearing.  If  the 
trees  can  be  secured  there  will  be  many 
pecan  trees  planted  in  the  spring  also. 
It  is  proposed  to  plant  these  trees  along 
the  lateral  ditches  and  the  roads,  where 
they  will  furnish  shade,  as  well  as  bear 
nuts.  One  of  the  largest  pecan  trees  in 
the  State  is  to  be  found  in  this  county. 

LAKE. 

Crop  Conditions.— Clear  Lake  Press: 
Pears  will  be  about  half  a  crop  this 
year,  but  growers  are  getting  a  good 
price  for  the  fruit  green,  from  $50  to 
$55  a  ton.  The  dried  Lake  county  pro- 
duct brings  $250  a  ton.  Prunes  will  be 
a  full  crop.  Lake  county's  hop  crop 
will  be  about  260  bales,  or  52,000 
pounds.  Of  these,  E.  C.  Riggs  of  Scotts 
valley  produces  180  bales,  from  28 
acres;  Ed.  Dorr  of  the  same  place,  80 
bales  from  6  acres,  and  Sol.  Stone  of 
Big  valley,  80  bales  from  his  tract  in 
hops.  Rodney  Martin  with  his  baler 
has  baled  900  tons  of  hay  this  summer 
and  has  finished  the  season.  He  ope- 
rated in  Big  valley  and  Scotts  valley. 
The  two  other  balers  in  Big  valley  have 
between  them  put  up  about  1,000  tons, 
and  the  outfit  at  Upper  Lake  probably 
about  500  tons.  The  hay  yield  in  this 
end  of  the  county  has  exceeded  the 
average. 

Canning  Beans. — Bee:  The  Clear 
Lake  string  bean  cannery  now  employs 
300  men,  women  and  children.  The 
average  daily  output  is  700  cases,  that 
is,  33,600  pounds  of  beans  shipped  to 
various  wholesale  houses  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  Portland,  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
This  is  all  from  one  plantation  of  80 
acres.  The  wages  earned  by  stringers 
and  packers  are  from  $1  to  $3  a  day, 
and  it  is  possible  for  an  expert  to  make 
as  high  as  $4.  Work  will  continue 
until  the  first  frost.  The  Blue  Lakes 
Canning  Company  employs  150  hands, 
but  is  badly  in  need  of  double  that  num 
ber.  This  company  has  50  acres  in 
beans  but  is  obliged  to  allow  15  acres  to 
go  to  seed  for  lack  of  help.  The  beans 
used  in  the  canneries  are  the  crease- 
backs,  or  Clear  Lake  stringbean,  and  this 
season,  especially,  the  crop  has  been 
larger  and  the  beans  of  finer  quality. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Walnuts  Dropping. — Anaheim  Ga- 
zette :  W.  C.  Mauerhan  said  walnuts 
were  dropping  badly  in  some  orchards 
in  his  section,  as  many  as  two-thirds  of 
the  nuts  being  on  the  ground  on  account 
of  blight.  "  It  makes  me  sick  to  see 
it,"  he  continued.  "If Governor  Par- 
dee could  go  through  these  orchards, 
doubtless  he  would  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  mistake  was  made  in  not 


locating  the  State  experiment  station  in 
a  locality  where  this  walnut  blight  could 
be  studied  and  a  remedy  discovered  to 
better  advantage  than  in  a  county  which 
never  yet  raised  a  nut  and  takes  no  in- 
terest in  the  industry. 

MERCED. 

Anthrax. — Express  :  Anthrax  sud- 
denly broke  out  last  week  in  a  fine  herd 
of  cattle  which  J.  M.  Auburua  is  pas- 
turing in  the  hills  west  of  Los  Banos, 
and  before  the  malady  could  be  checked 
some  thirty  head  of  fine  animals  died 
from  the  disease.  Dr.  F.  E.  Twining  of 
Fresno  was  called  and  by  immediately 
vaccinating  the  entire  herd  the  whole- 
sale death  rate  was  stopped.  No  recent 
deaths  have  been  reported,  and  it  is 
likely  there  will  be  none,  owing  to  the 
prompt  treatment  given. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Sewer  Farm  Pays.  —  Riverside 
Press:  According  to  the  report  of  Super- 
intendent S.  O.  McGrew,  the  Pasadena 
city  farm  is  doing  well.  Eighty-five 
acres  are  set  out  to  corn,  25  to  pump- 
kins, and  100  hogs  have  been  added  to 
the  farm.  These  are  all  reported  in  as 
good  condition  as  possible,  and  the  wal- 
nut crop  is  coming  along  nicely.  The 
sewer  farm  is  a  paying  venture. 

Big  Citrus  PROFiTS.---Index:  The 
San  Bernardino  County  Fruit  Exchange 
has  just  made  its  report  for  the  fiscal 
year,  showing  the  gross  value  of  the 
citrus  crop  handled  by  it  to  be  $998,- 
268.10 — almost  one  million  dollars.  The 
cost  of  shipping  and  marketing  the  fruit 
amounted  to  $350,000,  of  which  $250,000 
went  to  the  railroads,  leaving  $648,000 
to  be  divided  among  the  growers.  The 
exchange  handled  352,498  boxes,  which 
would  average  $1.87  per  box  net  to 
growers.  The  County  Exchange  now 
consists  of  the  Colton  Fruit  Exchange, 
the  Highland  Orange  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Rialto  Orange-Lemon  Asso- 
ciation, the  Dried  Fruit  Association, 
the  West  Highland  Citrus  Association, 
and  the  Bloomington  Fruit  Association, 
and  expects  to  ship  at  least  1,200  cars 
next  year. 

New  Box. — Citrograph:  A  car  of 
oranges,  packed  in  the  new  rawhide 
pulp  boxes,  sold  in  New  York  at  the 
highest  price  yet.  The  Signet  brand 
averaged  $7  per  box,  and  the  Sunshine 
brand,  $6.  They  were  packed  here  by 
the  Orange  Growers'  Cash  Association, 
W.  Hinckle,  manager.  On  the  same 
day  the  Signet  brand  packed  in  regular 
wooden  boxes  sold  for  $5.90.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  new  rawhide  pulp 
boxes  sell  for  a  much  higher  price  than 
the  regulars. 

SHASTA. 

Hops  All  In.  —  Hop-pickingh  as 
closed  for  the  season.  The  yield  was 
the  largest  ever  known  in  Shasta  county, 
and  the  quality  was  the  best.  The  hops 
were  all  gathered  in  good  condition,  but 
the  prices  offered  are  so  low  that  there 
will  be  little  or  no  margin  of  profit  for 
the  growers  if  they  close  out  at  the  pres 
ent  quotations.  It  is  estimated  here 
that  hops  cost  10  cents  a  pound  by  the 
time  they  are  in  the  bale.  No  offers  as 
high  as  10  cents  have  been  made.  All 
the  growers  will  keep  their  hops  in  store, 
expecting  to  realize  a  much  better  figure 
before  another  harvest  is  at  hand.  Most 
growers  sold  last  year  at  20  cents  or  bet- 
ter. 

SONOMA. 

Grape  Prices. — Cloverdale  Reveille: 
Grape  growers  in  this  locality  will  re- 
ceive $20  per  ton  for  their  crop,  with 
the  sugar  test.  A  few  French  varie 
ties  which  are  shy  bearers,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  very  small  acreage,  will 
fetch  $22.50  per  ton.  Generally  speak 
ing,  the  growers  express  satisfaction  at 
the  prices  offered.  The  yield  will  be 
good  and  a  handsome  revenue  will  be 
derived  from  the  vineyards.  At  Healds- 
burg  as  high  as  $28  is  said  to  have  been 
the  contract  price  made  by  independent 
wineries.  This  high  price  was  due  to 
small  wineries  not  having  sufficient 
grapes  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  them  for  an  excellent  grade 


Give 
r  your  harness^ 
"life"  and1 
'  strength — make  1 
it  weather-proof, 
'sweat-proof  and  1 
^durable  by  using  ' 

EUREKA1 

Harness  Oil 

(  Tones  nptho  leather  fibres.  Pre- 
vents dVcay.  Contains  nothing 
I  that  will  cut  and  chafe. 

1  BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL] 

helps  the  wheels  go  round. 
1  Makes  heavy  loads  light  and  J 
\  hard  roads  easy.  Better  than/ 
L  Castor  OIL  Everywhere—  £ 
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of  wine  to  supply  certain  trade  they 
hold.  It  is  stated  that  as  soon  as  the 
small  wineries  secure  enough  of  the  pro- 
duct for  their  cooperage  the  price  will 
drop  down  to  $20  and  $22.50  in  Healds- 
burg.  In  a  few  vineyards  on  light  soil 
picking  commenced  Monday,  but  in 
most  instances  the  pickers  were  laid  off 
the  following  day.  The  weather  has 
not  been  warm  enough  to  bring  the 
grapes  up  to  the  required  sugar  test  of 
22  % ,  which  is  delaying  work  in  a  num- 
ber of  vineyards  somewhat.  Unless  the 
usual  warm  weather  of  this  time  of  the 
year  comes,  it  looks  as  though  the  crop, 
particularly  in  the  heavy  soil  in  the 
valley,  will  be  low  in  sugar.  No  diffi- 
culty is  encountered  in  securing  pickers. 
Many  from  the  hop  fields  have  come 
this  section  and  will  find  employment  in 
the  vineyards  until  the  crop  is  gathered. 

Hop  Crop. — Santa  Rosa  Press- Demo- 
crat: Careful  estimates  place  the  sea- 
son's yield  at  25,000  bales,  or  approxi- 
mately one-third  less  than  last  year, 
when  38,000  bales  were  harvested.  Re- 
ports from  the  north  are  to  the  effect 
that  Washington  and  Oregon  dealers  are 
estimating  the  yield  in  this  State  at 
90,000  bales,  but  local  dealers  are  pretty 
well  agreed  that  it  will  be  nearer  70,000 
bales.  Last  year  California  produced 
110,000  bales,  so  that  the  shortage  in 
this  county  appears  to  be  in  about  the 
proportion  to  that  of  the  remainder  of 
the  State.  Lice  and  unfavorable  weather 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  shortage 
in  the  hop  crop  this  year,  although  the 
floods  along  the  Sacramento  river  last 
winter  washed  out  many  yards. 

STANISLAUS. 

Big  flocks  of  sheep  are  being  brought 
out  of  the  mountains  after  a  season  that 
promises  to  bring  large  returns  to  the 
owners.  The  grazing  has  been  good 
and  the  animals  are  reported  to  be  in 
splendid  condition.  The  barWs  have 
reached  the  plains,  and  the  shearing 
will  be  started  in  two  or  three  days. 
Sheepmen  say  that  the  succulent  grasses 
in  the  meadows  have  unusually  plen- 
tiful and  luxuriant,  and  those  who  like 
mutton  soon  will  find  good  meat  on 
the  market. 

YOLO. 

Record  Raisin  Pack.— There  will 
be  more  raisins  packed  in  Yolo  county 
this  season  than  ever  before  in  one  sea- 
son and  the  quality  will  be  excellent. 
In  many  of  the  vineyards  the  Sultana 
and  the  Seedless  Thompson  crops  are 
practically  cured  and  ready  to  be  taken 
from  the  trays.  If  we  can  have  another 
week  of  dry  weather  the  bulk  of  the 
grape  crop  will  be  saved. 

NEVADA. 

Buy  180,000  Sheep.  —  Sacramento 
Bee :  The  Western  Meat  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  has  just  concluded  a  sheep- 
buying  campaign  in  this  State  and  has 
purchased  180,000  sheep  for  the  Bay  City 
Market  for  the  coming  winter.  Much 
of  the  purchase  will  be  shipped  from 
various  points  along  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  although  20,000  head 
will  be  driven  to  Reno  for  pasturage. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Grandmother's  Memories. 


Grandmother  sits  in  her  easy  chair, 

In  the  ruddy  sunlight's  glow; 
Her  thoughts  are  wandering  far  away 

In  the  land  of  Long  Ago. 
Again  she  dwells  in  her  father's  home, 

And  before  her  loving  eyes 
In  the  light  of  the  glorious  summer  day 

The  gray  old  farmhouse  lies. 

She  hears  the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel 
And  the  spinner's  happy  song; 

She  sees  the  bundles  of  llax  that  hang 
From  the  rafters  dark  and  long; 

She  sees  the  sunbeams  glide  and  dance 
Across  the  sanded  lloor; 

And  feels  on  her  cheek  the  wandering 
breeze 

That  steals  in  at  the  open  door. 

Beyond,  the  flowers  nod  sleepily 

At  the  well-sweep,  gaunt  and  tall; 
And  up  from  the  glen  comes  the  musical 
roar 

Of  the  distant  waterfall. 
The  cows  roam  lazily  to  and  fro 

Along  the  shady  lane; 
The  shouts  of  the  reapers  sound  fainl  and 
far 

From  the  fields  of  golden  grain. 

And  grandma  herself,  a  happy  girl, 
Stands  watching  the  setting  sun, 
While  the  spinner  rests,  and  the  reapers 
cease 

And  the  long  day's  work  is  done; 
Then  something  wakes  her — the  room  is 
dark 

And  vanished  the  sunset's  glow; 
And  grandmother  wakes,  with  a  sad  sur- 
prise, 

From  the  dreams  of  long  ago. 

—  Helen  A.  Byron. 


John's  Cousin. 

"Any  mail  for  me,  this  morning,  Miss 
Jones?" 

The  postmistress  of  Tarrytown,  a  tall, 
lank,  angular  lady  of  "uncertain  age," 
elaborately  overdressed,  and  with  her 
auburn  hair  very  much  befrizzled,  and 
putted,  and  curled  in  the  latest  agony, 
glanced  curiously  at  the  speaker,  and 
frowned  severely,  as  she  shook  her  head 
in  a  decided  negative. 

Such  a  pretty  girl,  in  a  white  lawn 
suit,  with  a  broad  blue  sash,  and  gypsy 
hat,  with  a  wreath  of  corn  flowers  about 
the  crown,  a  sweet,  earnest  face,  with 
deep  blue  eyes  and  wavy  brown  hair. 

Miss  Araminta  Jones  grew  very  red, 
and  her  green  eyes  snapped  disapproval 
of  the  lady,  whose  sweet  young  face  had 
clouded  with  keen  disappointment.  No 
wonder;  of  all  maddening  disappoint- 
ments there  is  surely  none  more  intense 
than  to  look  and  wait,  and  long,  for  a 
letter  which  does  not  come. 

"No  letters?"  she  exclaimed,  not  at- 
tempting to  hide  her  surprise  and  sor- 
row. "Really,  I  cannot  understand  it. 
Mamma,"-  she  added  in  a  low  tone, 
turning  to  join  a  sweet-faced  old  lady  in 
deep  mourning,  who  waited  for  her  in 
the  doorway,  "no  letter  again.  I  am 
afraid  that  John  is  ill.  I  would  telegraph, 
but  you  know  there  is  no  office  at  Mid- 
dleborough.  It  is  a  mite  of  a  town  away 
in  far-off  Colorado,  and — " 

Here  the  two  ladies  moved  away  to- 
gether, and  Miss  Jones  heard  no  more. 

She  caught  her  breath  with  a  spas- 
modic gasp. 

"John,  indeed*'  she  muttered,  vin- 
dictively—  "the  bold,  audacious  crea- 
ture! And  how  dare  she  write  to  John 
Stanley,  I'd  like  to  know?  They  are 
strangers  here,  and  people  say  that  she 
is  his  cousin,  but  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it.  It  is  very  mysterious.  John  Stan- 
ley leaves  his  native  town  and  goes  off 
to  the  far  West — heaven  knows  upon 
what  business!  He  is  not  gone  a  month, 
when,  lo!  these  people  make  their  ap- 
pearance— this  girl  and  the  old  lady, 
her  mother.  They  introduce  them- 
selves as  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughter, 
Dora,  aunt  and  cousin  of  John  Stanley. 
I  never  heard  him  mention  such  rela- 
tives, and,  goodness  knows,  1  ought  to 
know  something  about  John  Stanley, 
when  I  expect  to  be  his  wife  some  day." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  this:  For 


several  years  Araminta  Jones  had  been 
angling  for  the  young  man's  heart  and 
fortune — for  he  was  a  well-to-do  young 
merchant,  considerably  her  junior, 
handsome  and  well  educated.  He  had 
never  knowingly,  by  act  or  word,  led 
Miss  Jones  to  l>elieve  that  he  cared  a 
Dickie  for  her,  but  he  had  ever  been  def- 
erential and  courteous  toward  her,  as  a 
gentleman  is  in  honor  bound  to  appear 
toward  all  ladies.  But  one  evening — one 
fatal  evening— he  had  confided  to  Miss 
Araminta  the  fact  that  he  was  expecting 
to  remove  to  a  distant  State,  where 
line  business  prospects  were  awaiting 
him,  and  there  be  intended  to  prepare  a 
home  for  a  future  Mrs.  Stanley;  and  the 
foolish  Miss  Jones  bad  jumped  to  the 
conclusion — "the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought"  I  suppose — that  she  was  the 
fair  lady  referred  to. 

From  that  hour  she  had — .mentally  at 
least — appropriated  John  Stanley  to  her- 
self. And  the  thought  that  this 
"bold,  audacious  creature"  had  actually 
written  to  him  was  quite  unbearable. 
For  Miss  Araminta,  in  her  capacity  of 
postmistress,  had,  as  she  tersely  express- 
ed it,  "seen  with  her  own  eyes"  (though 
how  she  could  see  with  other  optics  than 
her  own  remains  a  mystery)  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  "John  Stanley,  Middlel>or- 
ough,  Col."  among  the  Western  mail; 
and  with  a  great  jealous  pang  rending 
her  heart,  she  had  seen  it  depart  for  its 
destination. 

But  this  morning,  the  sight  of  Dora 
Stanley,  so  fair  ahd  sweet,  made  her 
desperate,  and  alone  in  the  postottice 
Miss  Araminta  Jones  vowed  a  solemn 
vow  to  "be  even"  with  Dora,  and  at 
least,  if  she  herself  could  not  win  John 
Stanley,  his  cousin  never  should! 

There  was  a  vengeful  light  in  Miss 
Araminta's  green  eyes,  as  she  rapidly 
formed  a  little  plot,  the  effect  of  which 
would  l>e  to  completely  ruin  Miss  Dora 
Stanley's  hopes  of  winning  her  cousin. 
Even  as  Miss  Araminta  mused  and 
plotted,  the  Western  mail  came  in;  and 
as  she  assorted  the  letters  her  face  flushed 
and  then  turned  deadly  pale  as  her 
glance  fell  upon  a  thick,  bulky  letter  ad- 
dresscd  to  Mrs.  Dora  Stanley. 

"The  mother  of  the  girl,  no  doubt," 
said  Araminta,  recognizing  at  once 
John's  own  handwriting. 

She  hid  the  letter  in  her  pocket,  and 
as  soon  as  her  duties  in  the  postottice 
were  over,  she  sought  her  own  room, 
where,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  boiling 
water,  she  SOOn  had  the  envelope  open, 
and  was  soon  devouring  its  contents. 

It  w  as  a  long  letter — no  mistake  about 
that.  Miss  Araminta's  heart  beat  mad- 
ly and  her  eyes  flashed  like  balls  of  fire 
as  she  saw  "Dora  Darling"  at  the  top  of 
the  sheet  and  observed  the  signature, 
"Your  own  John." 

It  was  all  over  for  Miss  Araminta, 
and  hope  lay  quite  dead  in  her  bosom. 
But  if  she  could  not  win  his  love,  that 
other  girl  should  not  possess  it.  Her 
thin  lips  were  compressed  tightly,  and 
her  hands  clutched  convulsively  to- 
gether at  the  thought. 

She  destroyed  the  letter  carefully, 
wondering  a  little  meantime  why  he 
had  addressed  it  to  Dora's  mother;  then, 
drawing  a  sheet  of  note  paper  from  her 
desk  she  began  to  write  a  letter. 

It  was  a  slow  and  laborious  process, 
for  Miss  Araminta  was  imitating  Dora 
Stanley's  handwriting— imitating  it 
from  a  letter  which  lay  open  before  her. 
Alas!  poor  Dora's  second  attempt  at 
correspondence  with  the  man  she  loved 
had  gone  no  farther  than  Miss  Jones' 
desk  and  was  now  put  to  an  unlawful 
use. 

This  is  what  Miss  Jones'  letter  con- 
tained when  at  length  it  was  finished: 

"Dear  Cousin  John — I  have  been 
thinking  seriously  upon  our  future,  and 
I  have  decided  that  we  are  not  really 
suited  to  each  other.  Do  not  think  hard 
of  me — but  I  consider  it  wisest  that  our 
engagement  should  end.  But  I  will  al- 
ways   be    vour    affectionate  cousin, 

"Dora." 

The  letter  being  completed,  it  started 
for  Colorado  on  the  evening  train,  and 
Miss  Araminta  was  in  high  spirits,  so 
great  w  as  her  hope  of  success.  If  John 
diil  not  care  for  her,  at  least  he  shouldn't 


marry  his  cousii — and  that  was  some 
consolal  ion. 

Two  weeks  later,  Miss  Araminbi  Jones 
was  standing  at  her  post,  one  bright 
sunshiny  morning,  when  the  doorofthe 
office  opened,  and  John  Stanley  entered, 
and  w  ith  him  his  cousin  Dora.  Had 
there  been  a  convienient  knothole  in 
w  hich  the  chagrined  postmistress  could 
have  hidden  herself,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  very  welcome  just  then.  They 
came  straight  to  her  side,  and  John 
spoke  in  the  same  cheery,  pleasant  way 
as  of  old. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Jones,"  he 
said.  "Didn't  expect  to  see  me  back  so 
soon?  That  little  letter,  breaking  my 
engagement  with  my  cousin  Dora, 
brought  me  here  toset  everything  right. 
Hut  first,  Miss  Jones,  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent my  wife!" 

She  stood  standing  in  speechless  hor- 
ror, as  Dora  smiling,  bowed,  and  John 
went  on: 

"You  see,  my  Aunt  Dora  Stanley  had 
an  adopted  daughter  of  the  same  name, 
and  Dora  and  1  have  been  married 
nearly  a  year.  But,  as  1  had  business  in 
Colorado,  settling  up  my  aunt's  estate, 
willed  to  her  by  her  late  husband,  I 
thought  it  best  to  leave  iny  wife  lu  re 
until,  the  business  l)eing  finished,  I 
could  return  for  my  family.  We  leave 
tomorrow  for  our  home  in  Colorado. 
Miss  Jones,  that  letter  was  too  funny 
for  anything.  As  soon  as  I  read  it  I 
knew  that  something  was  wrong;  for  it 
was  not  usual  for  a  wife  to  address  her 
husband  as  'dear  cousin',  and  propose 
that  their  engagement  should  end. 
Good-by,  Miss  Jones.  Your  talents  are 
sadly  misapplied,  and  the  postottice 
business  is  not  your  forte." 

And  the  same  day  upon  which  the 
Stanleys  returned  to  Colorado,  Miss 
Jones  sent  in  her  resignation,  and  at 
the  present  writing,  Tarrytown  has  no 
new  postmistress.  —  X.  V.  Weekly. 


Hold  Hands,  But  do  Not  Kiss  Girls. 

I).  L.  Bass,  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  whose  recent  sermons  on  the 
evils  of  kissing  created  a  stir  at  Cairo, 
111.,  has  renewed  his  attack  on  "  the 
kiss  devil." 

"The  kiss  devil  is  doing  more  to  fill 
hades  than  the  whisky  devil,  the  drug 
devil,  and  all  the  other  devils  rolled 
into  one,"  said  Dr.  Bass.  "Sweet- 
hearts should  never  kiss  until  they  are 
married.  In  the  days  of  our  grand- 
parents, in  the  Southern  States  at  least, 
any  attempt  to  kiss  a  girl  was  rightly 
considered  as  great  a  wrong  as  could 
!>e  committed  against  her.  Such  an 
attempt  was  a  gross  insult,  and  the  man 
who  ottered  it  and  the  young  woman's 
father  or  brother  met  with  pistols  at  the 
next  sunrise. 

"Let  sweethearts  hold  each  other's 
hands  as  a  token  of  their  pure  affection. 
And  when  they  part  the  man  may  per- 
haps bring  his  sweetheart's  tender  hand 
to  his  lips  for  fleeting,  gentle,  resj>ectful 
pressure.    But  that  should  be  all. 

"There  is  something  wonderfully 
magnetic  and  thrilling  in  a  kiss.  When 
two  sets  of  lips  come  together  like  two 
elOUds  charged  with  electricity,  one 
positive,  one  negative,  the  result  in  cer- 
tain cases  is  an  emotional  explosion  and 
cloudburst  of.  excessive  passion  and 
ecstacy.  The  kiss  goes  straight,  like 
the  shock  of  a  galvanic  battery,  to  the 
heart,  and  the  weaker  party  always  is 
paralyzed  under  the  blow,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  or  whether  for  weal  or  woe. 

"Nothing  has  more  of  heaven's  fire 
or  fire  of  hades  in  it  than  the  kiss  of  a 
sweetheart  or  of  a  villain,  and  the  first 
step  of  a  fiend  incarnate  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  innocent,  but  deluded  victim, 
in  his  clutches  is  to  get  his  lips  to  hers. 
Thousands  of  girls  have  surrendered 
the  fortress  of  their  character  to  the  kiss 
of  a  libertine,  who  well  knows  its 
psychologic  dynamic  power  when  the 
affections  and  confidence  have  been  w  on 
in  woman's  heart. 

"God  deliver  us  from  the  kissing 
devil." 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Bass,  though  a  South- 
erner, has  Puritan  blood  in  his  veins. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Bass,  who 
settled  iu  Massachusetts  in  1G3U. 


A  Foolish  Promise. 


I  know  not  how  nor  when  nor  where, 

But  you  and  I  will  meet  again: 
It  may  be  in  some  garden  fair, 

It  may  be  on  the  bounding  main; 
The  world  is  not  so  wide  that  you 

And  I  shall  fail  to  meet  some  day. 
And  I  shall  love  you  when  we  do, 

Though  now  you  proudly  answer  naj 


Perhaps  the  world  is  not  so  wide 

That  we  two  never  more  shall  meet 
Somewhere  upon  the  heaving  tide 

Or  in  some  busy,  noisy  street; 
Hut  do  not  promise  foolishly 

That  you  will  love  me  still,  my  lad; 
A  little  girl  may  cling  to  me, 

A  freckled  boy  may  call  you  dad. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Wouldn't  Stand  It. 


One  hot  day  last  w  eek  a  young  man 
dressed  «in  thin  clothes  entennl  a  Liver-, 
pool  tram-car,  and  seating  himself  oppo- 
site a  stout  old  gentleman,  said  pleas- 
antly: 

"Pretty  warm,  isn't  it  ?" 
"What's  pretty  warm?" 
"Why,  this  weather." 
"Well,  how's  this  different  from  an 
other  weather  ?" 

••Well,  if-  warmer." 
'•How  do  you  know  it  Isf" 
"I  suppose  it  is." 

"Isn't  the  weather  the  same  even- 


in  some 


where  ?" 

••Why,  no — no;  its  warmer 
places  and  colder  in  others." 

"What  makes  it  warmer  in  some 
places  than  it's  colder  in  others?" 

"Why,  the  sun— the  effect  of  the  sun's 
heat." 

"Makes  it  colder  in  some  places  than 
it's  warmer  in  others?    Never  heard  of  J 
such  a  thing." 

"No,  no,  no  !    I  didn't  mean  that. 
The  sun  makes  it  warmer." 

"Then  what  makes  it  colder?' 

"I  l)elieve  it's  the  ice." 

"What  ice?" 

"Why,  the  ice— the  ice— the  ice  that 
was  frozen  by — by— by  the  frost. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  any  ice  that 
wasn't  frozen?" 

"No — that  is,  I  believe  I  have." 

"Then  what  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"1  w  as  just  trying  to  talk  about  the 
weather." 

•  And  what  do  you  know  about  it?« 
What  do  you  know  about  the  weather?" 

"Well,  I  thought  I  knew  something. 
But  I  see  I  don't,  and  that's  a  fact." 

"No,  sir;   I  should  say  you  didn't  t 
Yd  you  come  into  this  tram-car  and 
force  yourself  upon  the  attention  of  a  1 
stranger  and  begin  to  talk  about  the 
w  eather  as  though  you  owned  it." 

The  old  gentleman  addressed  himself  j 
once  more  to  his  newspaper  and  the 
young  man  thought  it  would  be  cooler] 
on  top. 


1 


Saltrising  Bread. 


Put  one-third  cup  of  new  milk  in  a 
cup  or  bowl  that  holds  one  pint,  till  the 
bowl  half  full  of  boiling  water,  let  it 1 
stand  until  you  can  bear  your  finger  in 
it,  stir  in  flour  until  it  is  like  pancake 
batter;  it  is  better  to  use  part  Graham 
or  whole  wheat  flour,  for  modern  flour 
rises  very  slowly  in  this  way,  some- 
times not  at  all;  place  the  bowl  iu  a 
vessel  of  warm  water  and  place  it  where 
it  will  keep  at  an  even  temperature, 
rather  warm.  The  bowl  must  be  cov- 
ered closely  and  the  contents  beaten  up 
occasionally.  When  the  rising  is  light 
and  foaming  all  over  the  surface,  which 
should  be  in  three  or  four  hours,  and 
may  take  twice  that,  make  the  sponge 
in  the  usual  manner;  when  the  sponge 
is  light  put  in  a  little  salt,  not  half  as 
much  as  you  use  for  yeast  bread,  mix, 
knead,  make  into  loaves,  let  rise  until 
light  and  bake.  Don't  have  the  oven 
too  hot  when  you  put  the  bread  in,  and 
don't  let  the  wind  blow  on  the  rising  or 
the  loaves,  for  that  will  put  a  damped 
on  the  whole  business. 


September  28,  1907. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


Good  and  Better. 

A  father  sat  by  the  chimney-post 
On  a  winter's  day  enjoying  a  roast ; 
By  his  side  a  maiden,  young  and  fair, 
A  girl  with  a  wealth  of  golden  hair. 
And  she  teased  the  father,  stem  and 
cold, 

With  a  question  of  duty  trite  and  old: 
"  Say,  father,  what  shall  a  maiden  do 
When  a  man  of  merit  comes  to  woo? 
And,  father,  what  of  this  pain  in  my 
breast, 

Married  or  single,  which  is  the  best?" 
Then  the  sire  to  the  maiden,  young  and 
fair, 

The  girl  with  the  wealth  of  golden  hair, 
He  answers  as  ever  do  fathers  cold 
To  questions  of  duty,  trite  and  old: 

"  She  who  weddeth  keeps  God's  letter; 
She  who  weds  not  doeth  better." 
Then  meekly  answered  the  maiden  fair, 
The  girl  with  the  wealth  of  golden  hair: 

"  1  will  keep  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
Letter, 

Content   to    do   well   without  doing 
better. ' ' — Selected. 


"End  of  the  World." 


From  time  immemorial  men  have 
asked  themselves  whether  it  is  possible 
that  the  world  may  come  to  a  «udden 
and  catastrophic  end.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  such  an  end  would  come, 
if  at  all,  as  the  result  of  a  collision  with 
a  comet.  But  closer  astronomical  study 
has  shown  that  fear  to  be  groundless. 
In  his  just  published  '  Astronomical 
Studies,'  Mr.  Ellard  Gore  declares  that 
the  real  danger  to  the  world  is  to  be 
feared  from  the  existence  of  dark  bodies 
in  space.  There  is  no  actual  evidence 
that  such  bodies  exist,  but  most  astron- 
omers suspect  that  here  and  there  are 
dead  suns,  devoid  of  light  and  radiant 
activity.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  its  career  through  space  the  sun 
might  collide  with  such  a  body,  when 
its  heat  and  light  would  be  enormously 
increased,  and  the  earth  would  instantly 
be  destroyed.  We  should,  however,  be 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  cataclysm. 
When  about  15,000  million  miles  from 
the  sun,  the  dark  body  would  begin  to 
shine  by  reflected  light.  It  would  look 
at  first  like  a  new  and  remote  planet. 
In  about  10  years  it  would  have  become 
so  bright  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye;  in  14  years  it  would  be  so  bright 
as  to  attract  general  attention.  In  its 
fifteenth  year  it  would  be  brighter  than 
any  object,  except  the  moon,  and  its 
terrible  approach  would  have  created 
universal  alarm.  Very  soon  after  would 
come  the  great  catastrophe  of  its  colli- 
sion, moving  at  400  miles  per  second, 
with  the  sun,  moving  at  the  same  speed. 
In  the  last  moments  of  its  approach 
there  would  be  two  moons  in  the  sky. 
It  is  possible  that  this  dead  body  might 
not  be  so  large  in  size  as  the  sun.  If  it 
were  only  as  large  as  Jupiter  there 
would  be  much  shorter  warning.  The 
total  time  from  the  date  when  it  became 
visible  to  the  cataclysm  would  be  only 
about  three  years.  Mr.  Gore  asks,  "  Is 
there  any  star  visible  at  the  present 
time  which  might  be  identical  with 
an  approaching  dark  body?"  His 
answer  is  that  a  scrutiny  with  a  low- 
powered  glass  has  shown  none,  but  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  region 
toward  which  the  solar  world  is  moving 
is  required  before  a  definite  opinion  can 
be  given. 


The  Appetite  of  a  Bird. 

The  average  man,  if  he  had  a  bird's 
appetite,  would  devour  from  30  to  31 
pounds  of  food  a  day,  which  would  be  a 
tax  on  the  larder. 

Recent  experiments  have  proved  that 
the  average  bird  manages  to  eat  about 
one-fifth  of  his  own  weight  daily  with 
ease,  if  he  can  get  so  much  food,  and  in 
a  wild  state,  though  the  bird  has  to  hunt 
for  his  daily  provender,  he  is  eating  a 
large  part  of  the  time  during  the  day  and 
manages  to  get  his  full  rations. 

The  smaller  the  bird,  the  more  vora- 
cious seems  to  be  its  appetite  and  its 
power  of  absorption. 

A  German  scientist  recently  kept  a 
canary  under  observation  for  a  month. 
The  little  creature  weighed  only  16 
grams,  but  in  the  course  of  the  month  it 


managed  to  eat  512  grams  weight  of 
food  ;  that  is,  about  32  times  its  own 
weight.  The  bird  must  therefore  have 
eaten  its  own  weight  in  food  every  day. 

An  ordinary  man  with  a  canary's  ap- 
petite would  consume  about  150  pounds 
of  food  a  day. 

But  the  canary  is  an  extreme  case. 
The  ordinary  bird,  in  good  health,  will 
be  satisfied  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
a  day  by  way  of  food. 


We  Sometimes  Notice  That— 


A  lazy  man  is  a  dead  loss  to  himself. 
A  lot  of  worry  comes  to  those  who 
wait. 

Criticism,  like  charity,  should  begin 
at  home. 

The  family  tree  of  the  grafter  is  a  plum 
tree. 

For  the  traveler  the  best  guidebook  is 
a  checkbook. 

A  tight  man  and  a  loose  dog  are 
equally  dangerous. 

Many  a  man's  nervousness  is  due  to 
his  lack  of  nerve. 

A  man's  good  judgment  usually  shows 
up  the  day  after. 

Be  good  if  you  can;  but  if  you  cau't 
be  good,  be  careful. 

Graft  often  goes  about  disguised  as  a 
business  opportunity. 

Experience  teaches  us  how  to  make 
other  kinds  of  mistakes. 

In  order  to  satisfy  a  man  give  him 
what  he  thinks  he  wants. 

Some  men  make  a  specialty  of  posing 
as  horrible  examples. 

It  takes  a  man  with  a  lot  of  brass  to 
dispose  of  a  gold  brick. 

Enterprise  and  advertising  make  the 
biggest  pair  in  the  deck. 

Most  people  would  fall  short  if  meas- 
ured by  the  golden  rule. 

It's  safer  to  laugh  with  the  big  man 
than  to  give  him  the  laugh. 

It's  surprising  how  many  friends  a 
man  has  until  he  needs  one. 


Tells  the  Whole  Story. 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  re- 
ceived something  unique  in  the  way  of 
communication  from  Buckley  Levin,  an 
applicant  for  the  position  of  janitor  of  a 
postoftice  building  in  an  Ohio  town.  It 
seems  that  the  blank  furnished  him  to 
fill  out  was  not  explicit  enough  in  its 
answers  for  the  Commission,  which  sent 
it  back  for  more  information  concerning 
the  antecedents  of  the  applicant.  Here 
is  Levin's  reply,  says  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean : 

"I  was  born  in  Meigsville,  Morgan 
county,  Ohio,  the  eighteenth  day  of 
April  (have  forgotten  the  hour)  1855; 
am  53  years  6  months  and  10  days  old. 
My  father  was  born  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December,  1817,  in  Guernsey 
county,  Ohio.  He  is  82  years  10  months 
and  14  days  old.  My  grandfather  was 
born  at  South  Acworth,  Mass.,  A.  D., 
1768;  have  forgotten  the  month  and 
day.  He  had  24  children — 15  boys  and 
9  girls.    He  is  dead  now. 

"  His  father,  my  great-grandfather, 
was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland; 
don't  know  the  date.  He  was  one  of 
triplets,  three  boys  being  born  at  once. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  was  first,  sec- 
ond or  third  at  that  birth,  but  I  think  I 
could  find  out  if  necessary." 


Chicken  Cheese. — Boil  two  chick- 
ens in  water  to  cover  until  the  meat 
will  fall  from  the  bones.  Then  remove 
all  the  bones,  mince  the  meat  very  fine, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  return 
to  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled, 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  butter,  one  of 
minced  celery,  and  half  an  onion  sliced. 
Cook  until  the  liquor  is  nearly  gone, 
skim  out  the  onion,  and  pour  into  a  deep 
dish.  Put  a  plate  over  it  with  a  weight 
on  top,  and  set  away  in  a  cold  place 
until  firm.  When  ready  to  be  eaten  cut 
in  neat  slices,  and  serve  with  a  little  red 
I  currant  jelly  or  some  aspic  mayonnaise. 


Pith,  Point  and  Pathos. 

Men  would  not  boast  so  much  of  their 
ideals  if  they  thought  that  there  was 
much  chance  of  realizing  them. 

A  woman's  carelessness  about  expos- 
ing pin  points  has  broken  up  many  a 
love  affair. 

It  must  be  mighty  discouraging  to 
ministers  to  note  the  cheerful  counte- 
nances of  the  wicked. 

Too  many  people  lose  their  way  on 
the  straight  and  narrow  road  because 
they  keep  watching  the  people  on  the 
other  highway. 

A  husband  is  the  thing  that  sits  be- 
hind the  morning  paper  at  the  break- 
fast table. 

A  honeymoon  is  a  trip  people  take  so 
that  there  will  be  something  pleasant 
about  marriage  to  look  back  upon. 

There  is  mighty  little  fun  in  being 
wicked  if  nobody  pays  any  attention 
to  it. 

It  isn't  half  as  hard  to  save  a  man  as 
it  is  to  keep  him  saved  after  you  get 
him. 

A  man  doesn't  need  a  college  educa- 
tion to  learn  how  to  make  mistakes. 

When  a  woman  calls  another  an  1  old 
cat,'  it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  going  to 
kiss  each  other  when  they  meet. 

The  trouble  with  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
perience is  that  you  cannot  apply  it  to 
the  thing  that  taught  it  to  you. 

Just  when  a  man  gets  comfortably 
fixed  in  this  world,  some  one  starts 
worrying  him  about  the  world  to  come. 

Many  people  denied  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution  until  they  listened 
carefully  to  the  average  conversations. 

It  is  funny  that  a  woman  can  never 
understand  the  things  that  a  man  wants 
most  to  do. 

Marriage  has  taught  many  a  man  the 
art  of  making  good  excuses  on  short 
notice. 


The  'Flustrated'  Druggist. 


I  was  in  a  village  of  about  a  thousand 
inhabitants  in  Iowa,  and,  knowing  that 
I  had  taken  cold,  I  went  to  the  only 
drug  store  and  asked  for  quinine.  I  was 
given  the  powder  and  the  druggist 
seemed  so  much  flustered  that  when  I 
got  back  to  the  hotel  I  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  take  the  drug.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  evening.  At  ,9  o'clock  the 
next  morning  the  druggist  came  around 
and  asked  to  see  me,  and  said: 

"By  the  way,  you  asked  for  some 
quinine  last  night." 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  take  it?" 
"No." 

"I'm  glad  of  it.  I'm  sure  I  put  you 
up  morphine.  Let  me  see  the  stuff. 
Yes,  that's  morphine." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  making  such  mis- 
takes?" I  asked  as  sarcastically  as  I 
could. 


"  No,  stranger.  I  very  seldom  make 
them,"  he  replied.  "Last  night  was 
an  extraordinary  occasion  with  me.  You 
may  have  noticed  that  I  was  somewhat 
flustrated?" 

"Yes.    I  did." 

"  Well,  I'd  just  got  word  that  my  wife 
had  eloped  with  a  traveling  man  and  I 
was  somewhat  put  out.  I  overhauled 
her,  brought  her  back  home  and  locked 
her  up;  and  now,  if  you  want  quinine, 
come  down  to  the  store  and  I'll  guar- 
antee to  give  you  the  right  stuff." 


Good  Pickle  Recipes. 


Ohio  Mixed  Pickles.— Six  green 
peppers  and  two  red  ones,  one  pint  of 
small  onions,  one  pint  Lima  beans,  one- 
fourth  peck  of  string  beans,  one  pint  of 
celery,  one  pint  cauliflower,  one  pint  of 
tiny  cucumbers.  Boil  half-gallon  of  cider 
vinegar,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar,  a 
little  tumeric,  and  a  little  celery  seed. 
Boil  all  together  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes, or  until  it  is  thick. 

Variety  Pickles. — One  gallon  of 
cabbage  chopped  very  fine,  half-gallon 
green  tomatoes,  one  quart  onions,  all 
chopped  fine ;  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
mustard,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger, 
one  tablespoonful  of  cloves,  one  table- 
spoonful  tumeric,  one  ounce  celery  seed, 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  a 
half-galloa  of  good  cider  vinegar.  Mix 
this  well  and  boil  for  30  minutes. 

Ripe  Cucumber  Pickles.  —  Pare, 
seed,  and  cut  in  pieces  12  large,  ripe 
cucumbers.  Cover  them  with  boiling 
water,  a  handful  of  salt,  and  let  them 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  and  boil  in  water  until  they  can 
be  pierced  with  a  straw.  Drain,  cover 
with  cold  vinegar,  and  stand  again  for 
24  hours.  Drain  and  cover  with  the 
following:  One  quart  of  vinegar,  three 
pounds  of  white  sugar,  three  ounces  of 
cinnamon  buds  which  have  been  scalded 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Baltimore  Pickee. — Two  quarts  of 
ripe  tomatoes,  two  quarts  of  green 
tomatoes,  one  large  head  of  cabbage,  12 
medium-sized  onions,  three  red  peppers. 
Chop  fine,  salt  over  night,  and  in  the 
morning  drain  and  add  to  it  two  quarts 
of  vinegar,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar, 
half  a  cup  of  yellow  mustard  seed,  half 
a  cup  of  horseradish,  one  tablespoonful 
of  celery  seed.  Boil  half  an  hour  or 
until  well  done. 

Chile  Sauce. — Peel  and  chop  one 
peck  of  ripe  tomatoes;  boil  until  thick 
and  not  juicy.  Add  one  pint  of  chopped 
onions,  one-half  dozen  large  peppers, 
chopped  fine.  Let  this  boil  for  half  an 
hour  and  then  add  half  a  cup  of  salt,  one 
pint  of  vinegar,  a  tablespoonful  of 
cloves,  one  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  whole  mustard 
seed. 


Lots  of  the  money  that  men  marry  is 
counterfeit. 
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The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  is  the 
'  t- r<  :im  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
TTTnnr whole  bunch,  supply  can  waist 
yon  can  fill  It  wltn  one  liaml. In 
gears  enclosed,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
M-li-oilinir-no  oil  holes,  no  bntber- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  ll.i->  mi.-e  Ho-  skimming  force 
of  anv  01  le-rst  paral'T—  >kiins  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world's  record  for  clean 


Bowl  so  simple  yon  can  wash  it  in  S 

minutes— much  lighter  than  others- 
easier  handled.  Bowl  bung;  from  a 
Bingle  frlctionless  ball  bearing—  runs 
so  light  vou  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  ICS 
inu.lcrn.  ottiers  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant- 
age to_voUi  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  In  factory 
ami  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty. 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-131 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  "Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Fruit  Marketing. 

Prevention  of  Fruit  Decay  During 
Shipment. 


Although  we  have  frequently  attendee] 
to  the  fruit  shipping  tests  made  in  this 
State  by  the  experts  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  following 
outline,  sent  from  Washington  to  the 
Fruit  Trade  Journal,  is  an  interesting, 
connected  story: 

The  fruit  crop  of  California  is  im- 
mense, the  orange  crop  alone  last  season 
amounting  to  180,000,009.  If  by  better 
methods  of  handling  and  shipping  the 
market  value  of  the  one  crop*  could  be 
increased  25^  there  would  be  a  profit 
of  $7,500,000  a  year.  The  Government 
experts  believe  that  improved  methods 
will  add  at  least  a  fourth  to  the  value  of 
the  fruit  crops.  Not  only  w  ill  all  fruit 
growers  be  benefited,  but  consumers 
everywhere  will  be  able  to  eat  riper, 
better  flavored,  and  far  more  whole- 
some fruit  than  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions. A  method  has  been  discovered, 
the  experts  say,  whereby  fruit  may  be 
left  on  the  trees  to  ripen  for  a  week  or 
10  days  longer  than  is  possible  at  pres- 
ent and  still  get  to  market  thousands  of 
miles  away  in  prime  condition. 

The  Agricultural  Department  under- 
took four  years  ago  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  decay  of  fruits  and  to  learn 
how  to  transport  them  to  market  with 
less  loss  to  the  grower.  It  made  some 
experiments  with  Georgia  peaches,  and 
then  experimented  in  California. 

The  work  in  California  has  been  car- 
ried on  largely  at  Riverside,  under  the 
direction  of  G.  Harold  Powell,  assisted 
by  A.  V.  Stubenrauch  and  L.  S.  Tenny. 
Experiments  have  been  carried  on  also 
at  Pasadena  and  at  various  places  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State.  In  the  south 
the  orange  was  made  a  special  study. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  State  more 
attention  was  paid  to  transporting  de- 
ciduous fruits  and  to  cold  storage.  A 
special  study  was  made  of  the  apple 
business  of  the  Watsonville  district. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  largest  losses  are 
due  to  rough  handling  of  the  fruit  which 
renders  it  subject  to  rot,  coupled  with 


delay  in  storing  the  fruit  alter  it  is 
packed. 

With  the  Bellefleur  from  Watsonville 
it  was  found  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  two  months  in  the  keeping  qualities 
with  apples  picked  at  the  same  time, 
but  with  a  delay  of  10  flays  in  the  stor- 
ing of  one  of  the  lots.  The  investigators 
also  found  that  some  of  the  troubles  at- 
tributed to  freezing  of  fruit  in  ware- 
houses was  due  to  rapid  ripening  of 
fruit  during  the  delay  between  picking 
and  storing.  These  experiments  with 
warehousing  fruit  were  carried  on 
mostly  at  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena. 

A  similar  line  of  investigation  is 
being  tarried  on  with  the  principal 
varieties  of  grapes.  So  far  it  has  Ik  en 
found  that  the  largest  proportion  of  loss 
from  molding  and  decay  has  been  due 
to  the  cracking  of  the  grape  at  the  stem, 
due  to  rough  handling  and  the  brittle 
nature  of  some  varieties.  The  investi- 
gators are  testing  the  effect  of  different 
methods  of  handling  and  picking  under 
different  conditions  to  avoid  this  loas. 
This  work  is  being  conducted  at  Sacra- 
mento, Los  Angeles,  and  Pasadena. 

The  third  line  of  work  is  in  northern 
California,  and  it  consists  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which 
fruits  like  the  peach,  apricot,  and  cherry 
are  marketed.  It  is  desired  to  permit 
the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  tree  ripening 
until  it  develops  the  fine  flavor  and 
high  color  which  naturally  belong  to  it 
and  still  lie  able  to  get  it  to  market  in 
salable  condition.  This  work  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  '  pre-cooling '  system, 
which  has  been  taken  up  by  a  number  of 
firms  on  a  commercial  basis.  It  seems  to 
mark  a  great  advance  on  all  previous 
methods  of  handling  and  shipping  fruit. 
The  old  method  of  refrigerating  fruit 
was  to  put  the  packed  boxes  at  a  tem- 
perature of  perhaps  S0°  into  the  re- 
frigerator car  and  send  them  on  their 
way.  The  temperature  would  be  re- 
duced gradually,  but  it  was  found  that 
one-half  to  one-third  of  the  transcon- 
tinental journey  was  covered  before  the 
temperature  was  reduced  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40°.  The  result  was  that 
the  fruit  would  ripen  considerably  on 
the  trip  and  liecome  subject  to  decay. 
The  pomological  experts  in  charge  of 
the  experiments  adopted  the  practice  of 
getting  the  fruit  into  cold  storage  ware- 
houses as  soon  as  possible  after  picking 
and  reducing  its  temperature  to  35  or 
40u  before  loading  in  into  the  refrig- 
erator cars.  The  ripening  of  the  fruit 
in  transit  was  thereby  prevented,  and  it 
was  found  possible  to  ship  with  gratify- 
ing success  fruit  which  was  fully  ripe 
when  picked  and  so  much  mure  satis- 
factory to  the  consumer.  This  was 
found  to  be  especially  valuable  in  the 
case  of  apricots,  which  develop  their 
delicious  flavor  only  when  ripe,  and 
which  rijien  as  much  in  a  day  on  the 
trees  as  apples  ripen  in  a  week. 

After  the  experimental  work  in 
Georgia  four  years  ago.  which  showed 
that  peaches  could  be  laid  down  in  the 
North  in  practically  the  same  condition 
in  which  they  were  picked  from  the 
tree,  the  scene  of  operations  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  orange  groves  of  California. 
As  a  start  20  carloads  of  oranges,  'pre- 
cooled,'  were  shipped  East.  The  ex- 
periment was  satisfactory,  and  this  year 
accurate  tests  were  made  of  'pre- 
cooling'  to  determine  the  best  methods. 
Besides  the  commercial  ventures  two 
trans  -  continental  railroads  are  now 
building  experimental  'pre-cooling' 
plants.  The  Government  considers  this 
work  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  therefore  is  having  portable  refrig- 
erating plants  constructed  which  can 
be  used  for  investigation  work  in  any 
part  of  the  country. 

The  experiments  were  begun  at  the 
request  ofthe  growers  themselves.  Their 
losses  arc  said  to  have  amounted  to 
from  9600,000  to  $1,000(000  yearly. 

In  11)05  an  investigation  was  begun, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  about 
one-fifth  of  all  the  oranges  were  made 
susceptible  to  rot  by  rough  mechanical 
handling.  During  "the  last  year  200 
carloads  of  oranges  were  shipjHtl  under 
special  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
servation. 

Persons  connected  with  the  orange 


DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 

will  enable  you  to  get  the  greatest  results  from  your  cows. 
A  20th  CENTUBY  BABCOCK  TESTER  and  an  IDEAL 
MILK  SCALE  will  indicate  just  what  each  cow  is  doing,  and  inform 
you  what  returns  you  should  receive  from  the  creamery.  Some 
cows  are  profitable,  others  are  not.  Get  rid  of  the  poor 
ones  and  buy  good  ones.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Dnimm  and  Sacramento  Ms.,  S.  f. 
107  First  St.,         I2J  N  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Hoda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Beet  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JAC  KSON  4  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


industry  say  that  the  improved  methods 
of  handling  added  at  least  $1,000,000  to 
the  market  value  of  last  season's  pack. 
Some  orange  growers,  by  an  exiiendi- 
ture  of  t>et\veen  $2,000  and  $:i,000, 
netted  between  $25,000  and  $40,000  for 
the  season.  The  shippers,  who  received 
the  highest  returns  for  their  fruit,  were 
those  who  adopted  the  most  careful 
methods  of  preparing  the  fruit  for  ship- 
ment. 

Demonstrations  were  given  this  year 
in  30  packing  houses.  Among  other 
things  it  was  shown  that  in  a  lot  -10,000 
oranges,  by  actual  count,  19jt  were 
clipper  cut,  and  so  almost  certain  to 
decay  before  reaching  market.  After 
two  weeks'  packing  fruit  was  exhibited, 
and  it  was  found  that  of  clipi>er-cut 
GOfo  was  decayed;  of  dropped  oranges 
20  fo  were  decayed,  while  of  sound  fruit 
taily  1  r/,  showed  decay.  In  some  cases 
as  high  as  80%  of  the  oranges  were 
found  to  be  cut.  It  was  found  that 
sound  fruit,  unbrushed,  after  two  weeks 
in  the  packing  house,  showed  a  per- 
centage decayed  of  2.5;  sound  fruit, 
brushed,  0.2;  sound  fruit,  washed  in 
clean  water,  4.0;  sound  fruit,  washed 
in  dirty  water,  such  as  the  packers 
used,  17.8;  mechanically  injured  fruit, 
37.4. 


Planting  Eucalyptus. 


According  to  the  Sacramento  Bee,  all 
over  California  persons  interested  in 
forestry  are  taking  the  advice  of  State 
Forester.  Lull  and  planting  trees  on 
barren  lands  and  tracts  where  once  were 
timber  growths.  Dull  receives  many 
inquiries  daily  regarding  his  methods  of 
reforestation. 

Lumber  companies,  land  corporations 
and  private  individuals  have  sent  nu- 
merous letters  to  the  State  Forester  ask- 
iug  for  directions  and  assistance  in  re- 
timbering  denuded  districts.  Unusually 
these  inquiries  do  not  come  in  until  late 
in  the  fall  and  the  present  flood  of  com- 
munications points  strongly  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  awakening  to  the 
real  importance  of  forestry  work. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  Forester  Lull  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  those  de- 
sirous of  helping  in  the  work  of  re- 
forestation. The  State  Forester's  fa- 
vorite tree  for  such  purposes  is  the 
eucalyptus  and  he  has  advised  all  his 
questioners  to  plant  the  blue-gum. 

Up  in  Lake  county  last  year  Lull  set 
out  several  hundred  eucalyptus  trees  for 
the  Central  Counties  Land  Company 
and  the  good  results  of  this  undertaking 
are  already  beginning  to  be  evident. 
E.  D.  Vandercook,  manager  of  the 
company  for  which  the  work  was  done, 
has  written  Lull  that  he  is  going  to 
carry  on  extensive  restoration  this  fall. 
He  has  asked  the  State  Forester  to  direct 
the  operations. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  bene- 


FIX  voir  ROOF 


Roof-Fix 


Ri»  Par  Cnnaro  ~~ u  *'  wln  guarantee  to  put 
»n»  rer  oqudre.  anv  ()k,  i,.:ikv,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt,  or  shingle  roof 
In  perfect  condition,  and  keep  It  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  fx\per  Bquare  per  year. 

The  Perfect  Roof  Preserver, 
makes  old,  worn-out  roofs  new. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  mon- 
ey refunded.  Our  tree  rooting  book 
tells  all  ahout  It.  Write  lor  It  today. 
The  Anderson  Manulacturlng  Co..  Dept.  32,  Elyrla,  Ohio. 

HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE   LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 
HAS  BRANCH KS  AT 
OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  FKKSNO,  AND  SANTA  CRVZ 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  000 
average  dally  attendance  ;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual Instruction.  Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BEST  FTT  iI  i   ON"  EARTH 

ymeople  who  are  sick  with  drspepMa,  headache 
and  biliousness, having  yellow  complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  wan  t  to  experiment,  hut  wants 
medicine  that  has  had  the  test  of  time.  .We  hare 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  gcnn's 
improved  liver  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthy.  25cts.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail. 
Write  Dr.  Bosanko  Co.,  Philada.,Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLY  ONE  FOR  A.  DOSE 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100 mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  I860. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  &nd  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.   A.  VAN  DEH  NA1I.LEN,  Fres't 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25  :Blowplpe  Assay, 810.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST- SAN  FRANCISCO 

DA  PER  Blake,  Motrin  <i  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrtA   Blake,  McFall  <fc  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


fieial  work  being  done  by  the  State  For- 
ester's office  is  growing  steadily.  Assist- 
ant Forester  C.  H.  Sellers  has  just  re- 
turned from  Los  Angeles,  where  he  has 
been  stationed  all  summer,  and  he 
brings  reports  to  the  effect  that  never  be- 
fore has  there  been  such  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  Southern  California 
to  assist  the  State  Forester. 

In  past  years  there  have  lieen  very 
few  fire  permits  taken  out  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  In  the  last  two 
months  Sellers  has  issued  nearly  two 
hundred.  The  vigorous  prosecution  of 
all  offenders  against  the  forestry  laws 
which  has  been  carried  on  by  Lull  and 
his  office  force  has  had  a  very  good  ef- 
fect and  Sellers  states  much  good  has  re- 
sulted in  Southern  California. 
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and  Booklet  of 

m*  mm  V#  FLINTKOTE 

REX  ROOFING 

and  see  for  yourself 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO., 
91  /ndia  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  W.  P. 
Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Oakland, 
Stockton,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  Portland 
Seattle.  Tacoma, 
Spokane. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor:  Tulare  Grange,  198, 
P.  of  H.,  convened  in  its  hall  on  Satur- 
day, the  21st.  Besides  the  regular 
officers  there  were  present  Bro.  Thos. 
Jacob,  chairman  of  the  State  Grange 
Executive  Committee  and  Bro.  E.  C. 
Shoemaker,  Steward  of  the  State 
Grange. 

After  reading  and  approval  of  min- 
utes of  the  last  previous  meeting,  and 
on  a  favorable  report  by  the  examining 
committee,  a  ballot  was  taken  and  two 
candidates  were  elected  to  receive  the 
degrees  conferred  in  this  Grange. 

The  Grange  adopted  resolutions: 

1 —  Endorsing  resolutions  from  Po- 
mona Grange,  No.  1,  Sonoma  county, 
condemning  graft  and  counciling  patriot- 
ism in  politics,  declaring  our  elective 
franchise  is  a  duty,  like  our  duty  to 
pay  taxes  and  serve  on  juries,  and  he 
who  uses  it,  other  than  from  pure  pa- 
triotic motives,  is  recreant  to  good  citi- 
zenship. Patriotism  and  not  partisan- 
ship should  govern  our  votes. 

2 —  Endorsing  the  National  Grange, 
Good  Roads  Law,  and  urging  its  enact- 
ment. 

3 —  Endorsing  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  withdrawing  the  forests, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  retaining  title 
thereto  and  placing  them  in  the  care 
and  management  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

4 —  Endorsing  the  revenue  laws  for- 
mulated at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the 
next  State  election  and  urging  their 
adoption. 

5—  Condemning  the  present  system  of 
proving  titles  to  land  in  this  State;  and 
endorsing  the  Torrens  Land  Title  Act 
now  on  the  statute  books  of  California 
but  so  far  unenforced.  The  legislature 
at  its  next  session  should  enact  such 
legislation  necessary  to  cure  any  tech- 
nical defects  as  are  now  raised  against 
it. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  send 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  State 
Grange  for  its  approval  and  adoption. 

These  resolutions  were  warmly  dis- 
cussed and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  treasurer,  Bro.  Emmet  Barber, 
having  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  sent  in 
his  resignation  which  was  accepted  and 
Bro.  Watt  appointed  until  next  annual 
election. 

Bro.  Thos.  Jacob,  delegate  from  this 
(i range  to  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, gave  an  interesting  account  there- 
of and  of  the  many  able  addresses 
thereat,  including  Mr.  E.  H.  Harri- 
man's  exceptionally  able  address. 

The  secretary  of  the  Patrons'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  reported  over  $20,000 
in  risks  written. 

The  committee  on  Grange  exhibit  at 
the  County  Fair  reported  satisfactory 
progress.  J.  T. 


The  Coming  Meeting  of  the  State 
Grange. 

The  following  is  an  extract  taken 
from  a  circular  letter  written  by  Mr. 
W.  V.  Griffith,  Master  of  the  California 
State  Grange : 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  session  of  the 


California  State  Grange  will  be  held  in 
San  Jose,  commencing  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 1,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

All  functions  of  the  State  Grange  ses- 
sion will  be  held  in  Eagels'  Hall,  on 
First  street.  The  Board  of  Trade  room, 
adjoining  the  hall,  will  be  used  as  a  re- 
ception room,  where  delegates,  or  visit- 
ing Patrons,  may  meet  the  Reception 
Committee  and  receive  all  desired  in- 
formation concerning  board  and  lodg- 
ing. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Imperial, 
South  First  street,  between  San  Fer- 
nando and  San  Antonio.  Patrons  desir- 
ing to  engage  rooms  at  headquarters  or 
elsewhere  in  advance  may  do  so  by  cor- 
responding with  Brother  Cyrus  Jones, 
chairman  of  committee,  San  Jose.  There 
are  numerous  first-class  restaurants  and 
hotels  and  an  up-to-date  Coffee  Club, 
where  meals  can  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Patrons  desiring  to  contribute  to 
Pomona  feast  will  address  all  donations 
to  M.  Farrell,  care  of  Cyrus  Jones,  San 
Jose. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  the  North- 
western Pacific  railroads  offer  the  usual 
one  and  one-third.fare  on  the  certificate 
plan. 

The  members  of  San  Jose  Grange  are 
taking  hold  in  earnest  and  in  good  time, 
and  indications  are  for  a  most  hearty  and 
enjoyable  reception  by  the  Patrons  of 
Santa  Clara  county. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  will- 
be  the  conferring  of  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  upon  a  large  class  of  candidates 
by  the  degree  team  of  Orchard  City 
Grange.  This  will  surely  be  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  feature  and  will  afford 
all  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  done 
in  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Also,  among  other  social  features 
promised,  will  be  a  trip  around  the  loop 
on  the  '  Interurban,'  giving  all  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  a  most  fertile  and 
highly  improved  section  of  Santa  Clara 
county. 

All  fourth  degree  members  can  at- 
tend the  sessions  of  the  State  Grange, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  attendance  of 
the  coming  meeting  will  be  as  large  as 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
Grange. 


The  Vineyard. 


Note  on  Resistant  Vines. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Vadon  of  Cloverdale,  an 
importer  of  resistant  vines,  gives  the 
Reveille  an  outline  of  his  conclusions  as 
to  choice  of  resistant  roots: 

The  planting  of  resistant  vines  is 
daily  becoming  more  of  a  paramount 
question  with  our  grape  growers  and 
they  are  fast  seeing  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  planting  resistant  vineyards 
in  order  that  they  may  be  protected 
against  the  ravages  of  phylloxera. 

In  planting  a  resistant  vineyard  you 
should  be  very  careful  to  select  the  best 
varieties  recognized  by  eminent  vine- 
yardists  of  France  to  give  full  satisfac- 
tion, and  which  has  enabled  that  coun- 
try to  produce  twice  as  much  wine 
than  it  had  ever  produced  before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  phylloxera. 

The  resistant  stocks  most  recom- 
mended are :  Aramon  X  Rupestris, 
Ganzin  No.  1,  Mourvedre  X  Rupestris 
— two  ideal  varieties  for  almost  all  of 
our  California  vineyard  land.  Riparia 
X  Rupestris  3309  and  Riparia  X  Ru- 
pestris 101. 14  for  rich  soil,  but  doing 
well  in  most  of  our  California  land  if 
not  too  dry. 

In  regard  to  Rupestris  St.  George,  I 
will  say  that  it  is  a  good  phylloxera- 
resistance  stock  and  a  big  grower,  but 
as  a  bearer  is  very  inferior,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  coulure.  I  would  not  advise  to 
plant  the  Rupestris  St.  George. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  that 
Zinfandel  has  not  good  affinity  and  it  is 
subject  to  chlorosis  disease  grafted  on 
resistant  stock ;  so  is  the  Alicante 
Bouschet.  I  should  advise  you  to  plant 
little  of  them  if  you  don't  want  to  make 
a  failure. 


Starved  to  Death 

FOLLOWING  A 

MONITOR  DRILL1 


As  a  seed-saver  the  Monitor  Drill  is 
SJB       worthy  the  consideration  of  every  farm- 
er. Those  who  know  it  best  call  it  "The 
Bird  Starver,"  because  it  is  the  only  drill  made  that  covers  every  kernel  it  sows. 
That's  the  secret  of  its  success— it  plants  the  seed  so  that  it  will  grow— seed  the  birds  eat 
won't  grow.  The  Monitor  is  certainly  bad  for.the  birds. 

Monitor  Drills  are  approximately  one-third  lighter  draught  than  any  other  drills  of 
equal  size.  They  are  the  only  drills  that  can  not  be  clogged  either  by  mud,  gumbo  or 
adobe  soil,  or  in  weedy  or  cornstalk  ground;  the  only  drills  that  will  put  all  the  seed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  clean,  wide  furrow  at  an  even  depth,  in  two  rows,  and  cover  the  same  with 
a  uniform  amount  of  earth. 

A  Monitor  DrUl  requires  one-third  less  seed  to  be  used  than  any  other  drill  or  seeder, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  increases  the  yield  of  grain  from  three  to  seven  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  on  50  acres  of 
wheat. 

The  Monitor  Drill  Catalog  describes  and  illustrates 
all  its  good  features  and  shows  a  line  of  grain  drills  and 
seeders  that  has  made  the  name  "Monitor"  famous 
among  grain-growing  farmers. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  55  today-it's  free. 

MONITOR  DRILL  COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR. — By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  6  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.50 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
'ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  5% 
by  8  inches.  Cloth  81.75 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  In 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  In  tarn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  81.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.     Illustrated.    59  pages. 

5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  80.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.— By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  moBt  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  it  Is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished  In    America.    Illustrated.     200  pages. 

6  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  80.75 

ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
Ing  It  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  live  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  Interest.  Such  In 
formation  Is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  80.60 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  ltBelf  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  Incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  Illustrations.  Cloth  81 


THE  BOOK  OF  CORN. — By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81.50. 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  $1.50 

FARM  CON  VENIENCES.-A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages, 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth.  81.00 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  illus- 
trated.  269  pages.   6  by  7  inches.    Cloth  81.50 

FARM  DRAINAGE. — By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  381  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  81.OO 

IRRIGATION  FARMING.  —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  82 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  and  Merits.     Its  Uses  a9  a 
Forage  anil  Fertilizer.     liy  F.  D.  COB  U  UN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,  a  few  years  since,   has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  -has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  is  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop. 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  sections 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Itecent  experiments 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state,  Nv, 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  States  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  was  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  nny  other  crop.  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  in  it  for  the  big 
fanner  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  contents: 

History,  Description,  Varieties  and  Habits,  Kni- 
Tersalitv  of  Alfalfa,  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops,  Seed  and  Seed  Selection,  Soil  and 
Seeding.  Cultivation.  Harvesting,  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Soiling,  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  Stuff,  Alfalfa 
in  Reef-Making.  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairy,  Alfalfa  for 
Swine,  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  for 
Sheep-Raising,  Alfalfa  for  Bees,  Alfalfa  for  Poul- 
try Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation,  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City,  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation,  Nitro  Culture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor,  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements.  Alfalfa 
in  the  Orchard,  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfalfa. 
Illustrated.  6  1-3x9  inches.  336  pages. 
Cloth.   Price  ®2.00. 
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The  Lusitania. 


The  record  time  made  by  the  Lusitania,  which  made 
the  Liveri>ool-New  York  passage  in  5  days  and  54  min- 
utes, gives  point  to  the  following  account  of  Atlantic- 
travel,  as  published  in  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York: 

Time  was  once,  and  not  so  long  ago  either,  when  the 
14-day  boat  excited  the  wonder,  the  admiration,  and 
the  general  furore  that  the  4-day  boat  will  excite  next 
month,  next  year,  or  whenever  it  conies.  One  can 
imagine  the  mirth  of  the  seamen  along  the  British  coast 
when,  in  June,  1819,  a  New  York-built  ship  of  pro- 
digious ugliness,  with  a  chimney  amidships  from  which 
a  dense  volume  of  smoke  was  escaping,  made  up  the 
Mersey.  They  thought  she  was  on  fire  until  Capt. 
Rogers,  in  answer  to  offers  of  assistance,  explained  that 
she  was  a  steamboat.  So  she  was,  the  first  ever  to  er«ss 
the  Atlantic  under  steam  propulsion.  She  took  26  days 
to  make  the  trip,  18  days  steaming  and  7  under  sail 
alone. 

Viewing  the  performance  today  it  was  nothing  to 
speak  of,  but  at  the  time  it  was  better  than  the  average 
time  of  the  '  wind-jammers.'  It  was  19  years  before 
another  steam-driven  vessel  made  the  passage.  For  sail- 
powered  packets  were  entirely  satisfactory  as  the  travel- 
ing and  shipping  world  saw  things  then.  Eighteen  and 
twenty  days  were  the  quick  passages  of  these  packets. 

In  1838,  the  Sirius  and  Great  Western,  two  steamships, 
British  built  and  British  manned,  crossed  the  ocean  suc- 
cessfully. They  were  boats  of  700  tons.  They  were  of 
wood.  Then  came  the  record  of  the  Great  Western  in 
14  days. 

The  Cunard  line  was  organized  in  1840,  appearing  in  the 
trans-Atlantic  field  with  a  quartet  of  wooden  sidewheelers. 
The  Yankee  sail-packets  beat  these  boats  occasionally, 
but  not  often  enough  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  Cunard 
line  in  obtaining  the  best  of  the  passenger  and  freight 
traffic.  As  an  instance  of  the  general  build  of  the  earliest 
Cunard  liners,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  Britannia 
was  207  ft.  long,  about  the  length  of  an  average  steam 
yacht,  32  ft.  wide,  22  ft.  deep,  with  tonnage  of  1,155,  and 
speed  of  8J  knots  an  hour.  With  these  boats  the  English 
line  continued  in  the  lead  until  in  1850,  the  ill  fated  Collins 
line,  American  to  the  backbone,  was  organized,  building 
four  vessels  the  size  and  magnificence  of  which  were  rel- 
atively far  greater  in  comparison  to  the  ships  of  contem- 
porary lines  than  the  Lusitania  is  today.  There  was  the 
Arctic,  2,856  tons,  Atlantic,  2,845  tons,  Baltic,  2,723 
tons,  and  the  Pacific,  2,707  tons.  They  were  driven  by 
side-wheel  side-lever  engines  of  800  hp.  The  American 
liners  at  once  showed  their  superiority  to  the  Cunarders 
so  far  as  speed,  at  least,  was  concerned.  The  Collins 
l>oats  cut  the  time  to  nine  days  and  a  few  odd  hours. 

In  the  years  1854  and  '55,  the  Collins  line  sustained 
loases  of  two  of  its  crack  vessels,  the  Arctic  going  down 
in  collision  with  a  French  steamship,  and  the  Pacific, 
leaving  Liverpool  for  New  York  in  January,  1856, 
steaming  to  an  unknown  bourne,  whence  never  a  splinter 
of  her  returned  to  tell  the  nature  of  the  tragedy.  From 
that  time  on  Americans  were  never  especially  prominent 
in  the  fight  to  reduce  the  time  across  the  ocean.  The 
Cunard  continued  building  new  steamships,  and  in 
1856  the  Persia  made  a  record  of  9  days,  1  hr.,  where- 
upon people  began  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  the  eight- 
day  boat.  It  came,  10  years  later,  in  1866,  when  the 
Scotia  crossed  in  8  days,  2  hr.  The  City  of  Brussels, 
three  years  later,  crossed  in  7  days,  22  hr.  Of  course 
these  vessels  were  all  of  the  screw  type,  the  paddle-wheel 
boats  going  out  for  the  most  part  in  the  early  'seventies. 
The  City  of  Berlin,  in  1875,  pulled  down  the  record  to  7 
days,  15  hr.,  and  in  1876  and  1877  the  Britannic  and 
Germanic,  both  of  the  White  Star  line,  held  the  honors 
in  turn,  the  Germanic,  7  days,  11  hr.,  and  37  nun.;  the 
Britannic,  7  days,  10  nr.,  54  min.  Then,  in  1880,  came 
the  Arizona,  of  the  Guion  line,  the  first  boat  with  water- 
tight compartments.  She  crossed  in  7  days,  7  hr.,  and 
23  inin.  The  Alaska,  of  the  same  line,  established  a 
record  of  6  days,  18  hr.,  37  min.  in  1882.  One  can  imag- 
ine the  furore  that  made.  In  1884  the  Oregon,  of  the 
Cunard,  crossed  in  6  days,  11  hr.,  9  min.  All  these  rec- 
ords were  made  on  the  New  York  and  Queenstown  route, 
from  Sandy  Hook  lightship  to  Roche's  Point. 

This  company  took  a  firmer  grip  on  trans-Atlantic 
supremacy  in  1885,  when  it  brought  out  the  famous 
Ltruria.  She  lowered  the  record  to  6  days,  4  hr.,  43 
min.  But  she  held  the  blue  ribbon  only  two  years, 
another  Cunarder,  the  Umbria,  coming  along  and  mak- 
ing the  record  6  days,  4  hr.,  and  42  minutes. 

It  was  an  American  line  that  first  brought  out  the  five- 
day  boat,  the  City  of  Paris.  It  is  true  she  was  built  in  a 
British  shipyard  and  sailed  by  British  seamen  under  the 
flag  of  Great  Britain,  but  at  least  American  capital  was 
resj>onsible  for  her  production.  In  any  event,  in  1889, 
the  City  of  Paris  crossed  the  ocean  in  5  days,  19  hr.,  18 
min.  Naturally  the  English  merchant  marine  viewed 
this  performance  with  envy,  and  the  result  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  twin  steamships,  Majestic  and  Teutonic. 
The  Majestic  in  1891  shattered  the  Paris's  record  by  just 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  Teutonic  did  not  allow 
her  sister  to  enjoy  her  honors  for  long,  breaking  the  rec- 
ord herself  in  the  same  year — 5  days,  16  hr.,  31  min.  In 
1893,  the  City  of  Paris  came  into  her  own  again,  making 
the  trans-Atlantic  passage  in  5  days,  15  hr.,  58  minutes. 

Again  the  Englishmen  entered  the  lists,  this  time 
launching  those  two  magnificent  steamships,  judging 


even  from  the  standpoint  of  today,  Lucania  and  Cam- 
pania. In  1893,  the  Campania  took  the  record  away 
from  the  City  of  Paris,  now  the  American  liner  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  passage  of  5  days,  12  hr.,  7  min. 

In  the  meantime,  over  the  Southampton  course,  which 
is  about  3,184  miles,  whereas  the  Liverpool-Queenstown 
course  is  considerably  shorter,  2,800  miles,  the  Hamburg- 
American  liner  Fiirst  Bismarck  in  1891  made  a  record  of 
6  days,  14  hr.,  15  min. 

In  1900  the  great  Hamburg-American  flyer  Deutsch- 
laud  appeared.  The  product  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works 
at  Stettin,  carrying  with  her  all  the  hopes  of  German 
supremacy,  she  started  from  Plymouth  for  New  York  on 
her  maiden  voyage  in  July,  1900,  and  lowered  the  record 
to  5  days,  14  hr.,  23  min.  She  made  an  average  speed  of 
23  knots  an  hour  over  a  course  of  3,085  miles. 

When  the  Deutschland,  and  before  her  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  captured  the  speed  honors  of  the 
sea,  British  builders  began  the  development  of  the  cargo 
and  passenger  vessels  of  tremendous  carrying,  but  of 
mediocre  speed,  capacity.  As  a  result,  one  has  but  to 
glance  at  the  Baltic,  Adriatic,  Arabic,  Cedric,  and  other 
comparatively  sluggish  leviathans  of  the  White  Star  line. 

But  in  their  hearts  the  British,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  appreciated  the  full  value  of  speed,  as  a  war 
asset,  if  not  a  commercial  necessity.  And  so,  while  the 
Germans  waged  their  battle  fiercely,  while  the  ship- 
builders of  Stettin  strained  over  the  problem  of  drawing 
a  fraction  of  a  knot  extra  speed  out  of  their  reciprocating 
engines,  the  English  turned  their  attention  to  the  turbine. 
Inspired  by  the  success  of  that  little  British  warship  Tur- 
bina,  marine  engineers  spent  their  days  in  experiments, 
until  at  last,  under  direct  Governmental  encouragement 
of  the  most  substantial  sort,  the  Cunard  liners  Carmania 
and  Caronia  were  evolved. 

They  but  led  the  way  for  the  Lusitania  and  Maure- 
tania,  upon  which  boats  the  turbine  system  will  stand. 


The  National  Forests. 

A  point  in  the  industrial  progress  of  the  United  States 
has  now  been  reached  where  development  of  the  country 
is  made,  not  in  the  face  of  the  forest,  but  with  its  essen- 
tial aid.  The  old  process  of  exhausting  the  supply  of 
timber  in  a  region  and  then  seeking  new  fields  is  practi- 
cally over.  Already  the  lumber  industry  is  turning  back 
on  its  tracks.  A  quality  of  timber  is  eagerly  sought  in 
the  Lake  States  which  a  few  years  ago  was  ignored  as 
utterly  worthless,  and  in  the  South  the  whole  pine  region 
is  being  gone  over  in  a  close  search  for  the  old  field  pine, 
a  tree  once  despised  but  now  bought  up  at  prices  much 
higher  than  those  formerly  paid  for  the  magnificent 
timber  of  the  virgin  forests. 

Abuses  have  grown  up  under  the  laws  that  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  public  land, .notably  the  segregation  of 
large  holdings  of  timberland  for  speculative  purposes. 
Timber  from  the  National  Forests  is  now  purchased  by 
the  thousand  board  feet  and  payment  is  made  upon  the 
actual  scale  of  the  logs  when  cut.  Two  dollars  and  a  half 
per  thousand  feet  is  comparatively  low  as  present  charges 
go,  but  since  the  cut  ranges  from  5,000  to  20,000  ft.  per 
acre,  the  Government  receives  from  five  to  twenty  times 
as  much  for  the  timber  as  it  did  under  the  Timber  and 
Stone  Act.  Public  opinion  now  demands,  not  that  the 
Government  should  dispose  of  its  remaining  timberlands 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  leave  it  to  private  enterprise 
to  exploit  the  forest  hastily,  but  that  what  remains  of  the 
National  Forests  should  be  more  conservatively  used. 
The  Government  has  been  forced  into  the  lumber  busi- 
ness solely  in  order  that  a  supply  of  forest  products  may 
be  guaranteed  to  future  generations. 

Probably  65  ft  of  the  total  stand  of  merchantable  tim- 
ber within  the  Forests  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  for 
a  long  time  the  enormous  supply  of  privately  owned 
timber  will  satisfy  most  of  the  demand.  This  more 
accessible  private  timber  surrounded  the  Forests  as  the 
meat  of  an  apple  surrounds  the  core.  It  has  been  entirely 
eaten  away  in  many  places,  while  in  others  it  is  locked 
up  by  speculators.  The  thing  to  remember,  then,  is  that 
this  immense  body  of  public  timber  is  there  as  a  great 
reserve  against  the  time  when  private  timberlands  will  be 
depleted,  and  for  use  as  a  weapon  against  monopoly. 

The  first  effect  of  National  Forests  upon  prices,  partic- 
ularly where  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  available  tim- 
ber, is  to  raise  the  price  of  outside  stumpage  toward  its 
actual  value  by  withdrawing  the  excess  supply  of  low- 
priced  timber  from  the  market.  But  later,  as  the  supply 
of  timber  dwindles  and  values  are  forced  upward  by 
speculative  holdings,  the  effect  of  the  Forests  will  be  to 
check  the  advance  of  prices.  In  the  virgin  forest,  growth 
is  just  about  balanced  by  decay.  In  the  Western  forests, 
however,  natural  deterioration  is  greatly  augmented  by 
forest  fires.  The  fires  usually  do  most  harm  by  damaging 
merchantable  timber,  but,  great  as  this  injury  li, 
vastly  more  actual  loss  in  forest  wealth  results  from  the 
yearly  burning  over  of  the  grass  and  undergrowth  of  the 
forest.  Ground  fires  do  not  consume  the  large  trees,  but 
they  destroy  seedlings  outright  and  injure  growing  trees 
so  that  they  quickly  decay.  Finally,  the  forest  floor, 
composed  of  a  mold  of  needles,  twigs,  and  mosses,  is 
burned  away. 


WHO  SWEARS  Bi 
I  BRAND  SLICKER 

is  the  man  who 
has  tried  to  get 
the  same  service 
out  of  some 
other  make 


Clean  •  Light  -  Durable 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 
and  Sold  Everywhere 
at  $300 


paytJ/o 


ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS. 

You  may  *tart  an  account  in  this  bank  with 
any  amount  you  wish  over  $  1 .00.  Send  check, 
money  order,  express  order  or  by  registered 
letter  and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  your 
bankbook.  We  pay  4'v  interest  and  com- 
pound it  twice  a  year:  on  June  30  and  De- 
cember 3 1 . 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Over   S3, OOO, OOO. OO 

Total  Assets 
Over  $12,000,000.00 
Send  for  Booklet  "£"  on  Banking  by  Mail 


CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSI 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

Ca  lifornia  »™>  Montgomery  Sts 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  California. 


V 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  oll'ered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  raneh  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  1*.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  li.  Kldeout,  Administrator  of  the  t 
Estate  of  H.  J.  tjlenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  t'al. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  recults  than  others  do. 
Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


September  28,  1907. 
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Horticulture. 


Layers  of  Fad: 


Turning  corn  into  pork  is  paying  business,  provided  the  transformation  is 
made  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  waste  and  loss  of  time.  Now  a  hog  lays  on 
flesh  rapidly,  so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  a  few  months  suffice  to  double  the  original 
weight  of  a  common  shote. 

To  increase  weight  three  or  Jour  times,  however,  in  the  same  period  that  some 
feeders  require  for  changing  a  1001b.  pig  to  a  200  lb.  hog,  is  to  gain  the  big  profits 
in  the  business.  This  can  be  done,  but  digestion  must  be  kept  at  its  maximum  per- 
formance from  start  to  finish — something  impossible  to  do  if  nature  alone  is  de- 
pended on  to  correct  the  ills  sure  to  follow  heavy  feeding. 

The  preparation  which  long  experience  has  proved  the  best  assistant  Nature 
can  have  in  maintaining  perfect  animal  digestion  is 


DB  HESS  STOCK 


It  begins  its  good  work  right  at  the  foundation  by  strengthening  the  hogs'  digestion  and 
capacity  for  assimilation.  It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,D.V.S.)  and,  besides 
digestive  tonics,  contains  iron  ior  the  blood  and  cleansing  nitrates  to  expel  dead 
matter  from  the  system.    Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  increases  appetite  in  all  animals 
receiving  it.    A  steer  or  cow  fed  on  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  will  consume  large 
quantities  of  roughage  and  extract  more  nutriment  from  the  whole  ration 
than  will  an  animal  fed  without  it  This  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  analy- 
sis of  manures  from  differently  fed  cattle.  * 

Professors  Winslow,  Quitman  and  Finley  Dun  endorse  the  ingredients 
in  Dr,  Hess  Stock  Food  and  thousands  of  successful  feeders  testify  as  to 
its  merits.    Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $7.00 ;  25  lb.  pail  $2.00. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 
Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  .Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— it's  small  and 
fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the 
pound.   Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal 
compound  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  loth  of  each  month— Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.  S.)  will 
prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Rook 
any  time  for  the  asking.   Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Alio  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-pe-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 

THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petalmna,  Cal., 
Pacific  Coast  Distributers. 
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Spraying  at  Watsonville. 

<  Spraying  and  What  It  Has  Accom- 
plished '  was  the  subject  of  County 
Entomologist  W.  H.  Volck's  interesting 
address  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pajaro 
Valley  Orchardists'  Association.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  synopsis  of  the  same  as  given 
by  a  local  journal : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  apple 
scab  threatened  to  ruin  the  Newtown 
crop  early  this  spring.  The  orchardists 
were  advised  to  spray  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
many  did  so,  with  the  result  that  the 
scab  advanced  no  further.  So  well  did 
the  Bordeaux  spraying  work  that  the 
scab  loss  in  orchards  receiving  the  treat- 
ment is  very  small.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  case  of  the  White  Winter  Pearmains 
the  early  scab  cut  off  the  blossoms,  and 
so  rendered  later  spraying  of  little  value. 
This  variety  should  receive  a  thorough 
winter  spraying  with  the  lime-sulphur 
solution,  and  a  Bordeaux  application 
just  before  the  opening  of  the  flowers. 

In  general  the  recommendations  in 
Press  Bulletin  No.  2  hold  good— that 
is,  the  first  Bordeaux  mixture  is  most 
economically  applied  with  the  first  ar- 
senate of  lead  spraying  for  the  codlin 
moth  and  caterpillars. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion to  control  the  scab.  There  is  some 
evidence  to  show  this  spray  applied  just 
before  the  blossoms  open  will  do  the 
work,  and  it  might  prove  a  profitable 
venture  for  any  who  are  reasonably  sure 
of  getting  on  the  ground  at  that  time  to 
delay  the  winter  spraying  until  near  the 
flowering  period. 

In  general  winter  spraying  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  fall.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  leaves 
have  all  fallen.  The  winter  spray  should 
be  even  more  effective  at  this  time  than 
in  January  or  February,  and  the  chances 
of  favorable  weather  are  much  greater. 

The  results  of  last  season's  winter 
spraying  is  somewhat  in  doubt,  as  so 
much  rain  followed  most  of  the  applica- 
tions that  the  scale-killing  power  of  the 
lime-sulphur  solution  must  have  been 
much  impaired.  It  was  noted  that  the 
commercial  lime-sulphur  solution  did 
not  kill  moss  as  well  as  the  lime-sulphur- 
and-salt  formula  had  in  former  years. 
However,  we  continue  to  receive  very 
favorable  reports  from  most  localities 
where  thes^  prepared  solutions  have 
been  used.  Further,  the  two  compounds 
are  theoretically  the  same,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  salt,  and  the  ease  of  han- 
dling the  commercial  solution  is  a  strong 
point  in  its  favor. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  summer 
spraying,  arsenate  of  lead  has  shown  its 
ability  to  control  the  codlin  moth  as 
usual,  and  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  from  foliage  injury,  owing  to  the 
improvement  in  the  brands  handled 
here  in  that  respect. 

Arsenate  of  lead  spraying  is  becoming 
yearly  more  satisfactory,  and  may  now 
be  regarded  as  an  established  practice. 
The  orchardists  should  not,  however, 
become  too  confident.  It  is  necessary  to 
spray  for  the  scab  and  caterpillars  about 
the  first  of  May;  two  other  thorough 
sprayings  by  the  middle  of  June,  and 
one  in  August. 

The  San  Jose  scale,  scab  and  codlin 
moth  are  well  in  hand,  but  the  orchards 
in  the  valley  are  threatened  by  another 
disease  apparently  more  difficult  to  han- 
dle. This  disease  is  the  apple  powdery 
mildew.  Experiments  have  been  started 
with  a  view  of  determining  a  method  of 
control.  How  successful  the  work  will 
be  time  alone  can  tell. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  man  (with  wife)  competent  to 
manage  an  orchard  and  vineyard  of  240  acres. 
Must  furnish  reference  from  last  employer. 
Pleasant  home  supplied. 

"Fur  particulars  address 

M.  W. SHIDY, 

Acampo,  Cal. 


Arboriculture. 


Hints  on  Handling  Highway  Trees. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Reed,  the  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  tree  warden  of  Riverside, 
has  this  advice  to  give  the  people  of  his 
city,  but  it  has  much  wider  application 
and  usefulness: 

Some  of  the  older  pepper  trees  look 
thin  and  pale  in  foliage.  In  most  cases 
this  may  be  remedied  by  thorough 
investigation. 

Dig  up  the  earth  as  far  around  as 
pavements  or  roadways  will  allow;  fill 
with  water  frequently  for  weeks  if  need 
be  and  the  foliage  will  soon  begin  to 
brighten. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  feed- 
ing roots  to  be  reached  by  the  water 
extend  as  far  out  as  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  and  the  water  must  be  gotten  to 
them  in  some  way.  But  whatever  the 
cost,  it  will  be  infinitely  less  than  the 
value  of  the  tree. 

Sometimes  young  trees  are  irrigated 
by  putting  water  on  the  surface.  This 
is  as  likely  to  do  harm  as  good.  The 
moisture  goes  into  the  air  instead  of  to 
the  roots  and  leaves  a  hard  surface  if  not 
cultivated.  Make  a  trench  around  the 
tree  some  distance  from  it.  Make  it  as 
deep  as  the  roots  of  the  tree  will  allow. 
Fill  it  two  or  three  times.  As  soon  as 
the  water  disappears  the  last  time,  cover 
the  wet  part  with  a  light  mulch  of  some 
kind,  dry  grass,  dust  from  the  road,  old 
sacking,  anything  to  stop  evaporation, 
and  the  water  goes  to  the  roots  where 
needed. 

When  the  surface  is  dry  enough  to 
work  without  packing,  cultivate  thor- 
oughly and  mulch  again.  The  offal 
along  the  gutters  makes  an  excellent  top 
dressing.  One  such  watering  serves 
better  than  a  dozen  surface  waterings. 

Where  the  surface  soil  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  tree  line  of  grading, 
other  surface  soil  or  good  fertilizer  should 
be  put  on. 

Where  constant  heavy  sprinkling  is 
kept  up,  trees  set  in  lawns  need  no  other 
irrigation,  but  where  the  lawn  is  wet 
barely  enough  to  reach  the  shallow  roots 
of  the  grass,  they  should  have  special 
watering  as  their  roots  lie  much  deeper. 
In  either  case,  a  considerable  space 
about  the  tree  should  be  kept  loosened, 
since  a  close  sod  prevents  free  circula- 
tion of  air  and  the  roots  need  air  as 
much  as  moisture. 

Young  trees  not  doing  well  may  fre- 
quently be  helped  by  mixing  a  small 


amount  of  dried  blood  (obtained  from 
any  fertilizer  dealer)  with  the  soil,  where 
one  does  not  care  to  use  the  coarser  fer- 
tilizers. A  little  special,  intelligent  care 
of  young  street  trees  will  frequently 
secure  a  better  growth  in  two  years  than 
is  ordinarily  made  in  three  or  four. 


How  to  Tan  Hairy  Skins. 


Below  we  give  a  recipe  that  may  be 
used  in  tanning  skins  of  any  kind  with 
the  hair,  wool  or  fur  on,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  man  who  first  discovered  this 
method  made  a  fortune  selling  the  pro- 
cess, and  it  should  be  preserved,  as  by 
it  sheeps'  skins  may  be  made  into  beau- 
tiful rugs,  and  dog  or  calf  skins  may  be 
tanned  for  robes  or  rugs: 

While  the  skin  is  fresh,  powder  the 
flesh  side  with  a  mixture  of  salt  two 
parts,  alum  and  saltpeter  each  one  part, 
and  roll  tightly,  letting  it  lie  until  the 
mixture  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  This 
mixture  should  be  pulverized  before  be- 
ing applied.  Then  stretch  the  hide  on 
a  board  and  scrape  off  all  flesh  or  mem- 
brane that  may  adhere  to  it.  Then  dry 
in  the  sun  and  cover  with  neat's  foot  oil, 
after  which  it  should  be  laid  away  for  a 
few  days.  Next  scrape  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  apply 
Spanish  whiting  which  has  been  heated 
in  an  oven  until  it  is  hot,  rubbing  it 
with  a  flannel  cloth.  The  skin  is  now 
ready  for  use,  and  if  at  all  stiff,  may  be 
rubbed  and  worked  soft  with  but  little 
trouble. 


Grandmamma:  Never  marry  a  man 
who  drinks,  smokes,  swears,  goes  to 
prize  fights,  plays  the  races,  or  tells 
falsehoods. 

Granddaughter:  But  I  don't  want  to 
be  an  old  maid  ! 


HOLSTEIIMS 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  Heifers  due  to 
freshen  the  first  time  In  January  and  February. 
Their  breeding  is  of  the  finest.  We  would  like  to 
furnish  some  enterprising  breeder  with  a  grand 
foundation  herd.   Prices  reasonable. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Riverside  Ranch.         Rough  and  Ready  Island. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Phone  Suburban  91. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 

OTHERS, are" scientifically  mated  for  results. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  semi  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card.  • 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  AND  DURHAMS, 
Bred  especially  for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  EOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
('.  A.  STO  vVE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Wm. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  Sl",^!  McAllister  St.,  8.  F. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  25, 1907. 
WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  here  shows  an  up- 
ward tendency,  all  varieties  of  the  Cali- 
fornia grain  being  quoted  several  cents 
higher  than  last  week.  So  far,  however, 
there  is  little  activity,  as  offerings  are 
small  at  present  figures.  Little  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  export.  The  market 
is  quoted  as  steady  at  present  prices. 

California  Club  $1.60  ©1.62J 

California  Xo.  1  Milling   1.621©  

California  lower  grades   1.35  ©1.50 

Northern  Club   1.571@1.60 

Northern  Rluestem....;   1.65  ©1.70 

Northern  Red   1.55  ©1.571 

BARLEY. 

The  market  on  barley  is  not  so  active 
as  last  week,  but  is  still  firm,  with  an  ad- 
vance on  some  grades.  The  shipping  de- 
mand is  not  strong  here,  but  good  in  the 
country.  Feed  still  moves  fairly  well  at 
an  advance. 

Rrewing  and  Shipping  $1.421@1.45 

Chevalier    1.40  (3)1.55 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  oil;.  1.37l@1.4H 
Common  to  Fair   1.321@1.35 

OATS 

The  firmness  on  oats  continues,  though 
there  has  been  no  advance  except  on 
black  oats  of  seed  grapes,  which  are 
quoted  as  high  as  $2.85.  Moderate  ar- 
rivals are  received,  both  from  the  north 
and  from  points  in  this  State,  but  so  far 
there  has  been  no  surplus.  The  market 
this  week,  however,  is  less  active  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time,  and  the  demand 
seems  to  be  falling  off  slightly. 

Clean  Rlack  for  seed  $2.50  @2.85 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.55  @1.70 

Common  to  Fair   1.471@1.52J 

Gray   1.471@1.50" 

White   1.47|@1.57i 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.75  ©1.90 

CORN. 

Corn  is  moving  well  in  the  country,  but 
the  market  here  shows  little  activity. 
Stocks  on  hand  are  very  light,  and  there 
have  been  few  arrivais  of  late,  though 
there  are  plenty  for  immediate  needs. 
Prices  remain  unchanged. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.65  ©1.671 

Large  Yellow   1.50  ©1.55" 

White   Nominal. 

Western  State  sacked  Yellow 

(spot)   1.50  @  1.55 

To  arrive   1.471©  1.50 

Brown  Kgyptian   1.25" @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

RYE. 

The  market  on  rye  continues  very  dull, 
and  scarcely  any  trading  is  reported. 
Prices  quoted  are  practically  nominal,  and 
show  no  change  since  last  week. 

California,  new  crop  $1.45  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Late  statistics  of  the  bean  crop  indicate 
an  extreme  deficiency  both  in  Michigan 
and  New  York,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  market  is  in  a  very  firm  position, 
with  active  trading  on  all  descriptions. 
The  immediate  shipping  demand  is  well 
sustained,  and  the  movement  to  the  east 
is  increasing  somewhat.  The  activity  is 
expected  to  continue  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  no  weakening  from  present 
prices  is  anticipated  in  most  lines.  Limas, 
however,  which  have  been  very  firm  and 
are  still  rising,  with  an  advance  of  20 
cents  for  this  week,  are  expected  to  have 
an  easier  feeling  when  the  new  crop  comes 
into  the  market  in  larger  quantities. 

Bayos.perctl  $3.25  @3.30 

Blackeyes   4.00  @  

Butter    4.50  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.25  ©3.50 

Garvanzos   4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beans   2.25  @2.35 

Small  White   2.90  @3.10 

Large  White   2.65  ©2.80 

Limas   5.15  @5.30 

Pea    3.00  @3.25 

Pink   2.65  @2.85 

Red   3.15  ®3.35 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  @3.50 

SEEDS. 

The  market  on  seeds  shows  continued 
firmness,  and  the  movement  is  extending 
to  more  varieties  as  the  rainy  season  ap- 
proaches. Alfalfa  seed  is  still  the  most 
active  article  on  the  list,  but  no  further 
rise  is  quoted  on  it.    Timothy  seed  is  con- 


siderably firmer,  showing  an  advance  of 
half  a  cent. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   17  @  18c 

Alfalfa   16$®  16c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3Jc 

Canary   41©  — C 

Flaxseed   —  ©  3.00 

Hemp   5  @  51c 

Millet   3j@  4Jc 

Timothy   6  @  61c 

Yellow  Mustard   6  ©  — C 

FLOUR. 

Flour  remains  very  firm  in  this  market, 
in  sympathy  with  wheat,  but  no  change 
in  prices  has  yet  taken  place,  and  com- 
paratively little  activity  is  reported  at 
present.  The  northern  shipping  demand 
has  come  forward  again,  after  a  slight 
dullness  on  account  of  increased  prices. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  @5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  @5.45 

Superfine   4.10  @4.30 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  ©5.35 

HAY. 

Hay  arrivals  for  the  week  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  last  week,  being  4,430 
tons,  as  compared  with  4,520  tons  last 
week.  Rail  arrivals  have  been  rather 
light,  but  boats  and  barges  are  still  largely 
in  evidence  and  many  of  the  bay  landings 
have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  of  the  hay 
that  has  been  awaiting  shipment  for  many 
weeks.  At  railway  stations  there  are  still 
thousands  of  tons  of  baled  hay  awaiting 
shipment.  A  few  days  ago  the  situation 
warranted  the  expectation  of  an  advance, 

but  within  the  last  day  or  two  the  market 
has  become  easier  again  and  is  now  just 
about  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  Though  local 
conditions  are  not  particularly  active  just 
now,  an  active  winter  is  expected  by  all. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  a  car  shortage 
will  again  be  a  feature  of  the  market. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   11.00@17.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11.00@  16.00 

Tame  Oat   11.00@15.50 

Wild  Oats   9.50@12.50 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.00 

Stock   7.50®  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   45@  85c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  market  on  feedstuffs  continues 
active,  and  with  receipts  at  present  rather 
light,  stocks  on  hand  are  becoming  de- 
pleted, though  there  is  no  immediate 
likelihood  of  a  shortage.  Prices  have 
been  firmly  held  on  all  varieties,  a  few 
advances  being  quoted.  Bran  shows  a 
slight  increase,  under  a  heavy  demand, 
while  rolled  barley,  in  sympathy  with 
the  raw  grain,  is  from  50c.  to  $1  higher 
than  last  quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal   (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50@  

Jobbing   21.50®  

Bran,  ton    20.00@22.50 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl         90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00®  

Jobbing   26.00®  

Corn  Meal   32.00®  

Cracked  Corn   33.00®  

Mealfalfa   20.50®  

Jobbing   21.60®  

Middlings   28.00@30.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50@39.50 

Rolled  Barley   29.00@31.00 

Shorts   21.00@23.00 

POULTRY. 

Large  quantities  of  Eastern  stock  are 
still  arriving,  three  cars  coming  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  the  market 
has  not  been  able  to  advance  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  Receipts  of  California 
poultry,  however,  have  fallen  ofl  largely, 
and  both  good  young  stock  and  large  fat 
hens  are  in  demand  at  a  slight  advance 
over  last  week's  quotations,  while  small 
and  medium  hens  are  likely  to  drag. 
Some  special  breeds  of  fancy  poultry  now 
coming  into  the  market,  such  as  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  other  large  varieties, 
are  bringing  somewhat  above  quoted 
prices.  Receipts  of  turkeys  are  growing 
more  liberal,  and  prices  are  a  shade  lower, 
but  the  demand  is  good  for  nice  young 
stock. 

Broilers  $3.50  @4.50 

Small  Broilers   3.00  @3.50 

Ducks   4.00  @6.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  @5.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   1.50  @2.00 

Geese    1.80  ®2.00 

Hens,  extra   7.00  @8.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  @6.00 

Small  Hens   4.50  @5.00 


Old  Roosters   4.50  @5.00 

Young  Roosters   6.00  @8.00 

Pigeons   1.50  @  

Squabs   2.00  ©2.50 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   20  ©21  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   18  @20  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   21  @23  c 

BUTTER. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
to  sell  on  the  part  of  some  large  receivers 
of  butter  this  week,  and  the  market  shows 
a  somewhat  easier  tone.  Prices  on  the 
exchange  are  quoted  lower  on  almost  all 
grades,  and  trading  has  been  extremely 
active,  owing  to  unequal  distribution. 
Heavy  receipts  of  Eastern  butter  are  re- 
ported from  all  parts  of  the  Coast,  and 
this  stock  is  well  taken. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  301c 

Firsts  29"c 

Seconds  26  c 

Thirds   25  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  24  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  231c 

Pickled,  No.  1  28" c 

Pickled,  No.  2  27  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  28$c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  27  c 

Storage  Ladles,  extras  23jc 

Storage  Ladles,  firsts  23  c 

EGGS. 

After  the  rise  of  last  week,  eggs  are  eas- 
ing off  a  little  on  increased  arrivals  and 
a  slightly  diminished  demand.  Fresh 
extras  have  declined  a  cent,  but  all  other 
grades  are  still  held  at  former  prices,  with 
a  slight  advance  on  fresh  selected  Eastern 
stock.  This  grade  and  cold  storage  are 
now  in  the  strongest  demand,  fresh  extras 
being  too  high  for  the  majority  of  con- 
sumers. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  42  c 

Firsts  35  c 

Seconds  25  c 

Thirds  24  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  25  c 

Eastern  Firsts  23  c 

Eastern  Seconds  19  c 

Storage,  Cal  281c 

CHEESE. 

Fancy  California  flat  cheese  is  still  held 
at  151c,  and  the  market  is  very  firm,  with 
receipts  still  light,  and  an  active  demand. 
California  storage  has  gone  up  half  a  cent. 
Other  grades  show  little  change,  but 
everything  on  the  list  shows  increasing 
firmness. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  151c 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  16  c 

Storage,  do  16Jc 

Firsts  151c 

Eastern,  New  17  c 

Eastern,  Storage  181c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  151c 

Oregon,  Fancy   151c 

POTATOES. 

The  market  on  potatoes  is  steadily 
weakening,  a  further  decrease  in  price  be- 
ing noted  this  week.  Arrivals  from  river 
points  are  still  heavy,  and  inferior  stock 
shows  little  or  no  movement.  Salinas 
Burbanks  are  more  plentiful,  and  are  lit- 
tle better  in  quality  than  the  best  river 
stock.  The  best  lots  are  fairly  well  taken. 
Little  shipping  is  now  being  done  from 
this  market.  A  few  Oregon  potatoes  have 
come  in,  but  found  no  demand,  and  the 
movement  will  not  amount  to  much  for 
several  months. 

New  Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl. ..$1.50  ©1.75 

New  Burbanks,  River   1.00  ©1.25 

New  Early  Rose   Nominal 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75  ©  2.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  show  a  further  decline,  and  lower 
prices  yet  are  in  prospect,  as  arrivals  are 
much  heavier  than  the  market  can  absorb. 
Miscellaneous  vegetables  are  still  weak. 
Pickle  cucumbers  and  green  corn,  which 
have  been  the  firm  feature  of  the  market 
for  several  weeks,  are  easier,  the  former 
being  in  better  supply,  and  stocks  of  the 
latter  being  frequently  of  poor  quality. 
Lima  and  wax  beans  are  moving  about  as 
well  as  anything,  with  prices  a  little  bet- 
ter. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50 

Pickle  Cucumbers  $1.00 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   50 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   4 

Green  Corn,  sack   50c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   2 

Green  Peppers,  Bells,  per  box  40 

Chiles,  per  box   40 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   3 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Okra,  per  box   50 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  1.50 


String  beans,  per  lb   11  @  2Jc 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   40  ©  50e; 

Tomatoes,  large  box   40  ©  61  k- 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   H  ©  3a* 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton.. ..10.00  ©15.00  ; 
Carrots,  sack  1.00  @  — — 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  on  fresh  fruits  shows  little 
change  since  last  week.  Fancy  apples 
are  still  firm,  together  with  the  best  Bart- 
lett  pears,  though  both  are  in  fair  supply. 
Peaches  have  a  firmer  tone  on  smaller 
receipts.  Figs  are  in  overstock  and  move 
slowly.  Large  supplies  of  nutmegs  have', 
been  arriving,  but  many  of  them  are 
green.  Grapes  continue  weak.  Good 
quantities  of  cranberries  are  arriving  from' 
the  Coos  Bay  country,  and  already  meet 
with  a  fair  demand  at  good  prices. 

Apples,  4-tierbox   $1.25  @  1.601 

Apples,  5-tier  box   85  @  l.OOj 

Blackberries,  per  chest   3.50  @  4.501 

Huckleberries,  lb   8  @  3 

Crab  Apples   90  @  1.00] 

Figs,  double  layer  box   50  @  75aJ 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...  65©  75e 

Rose  of  Peru   50  ®  60c 

Thompson  Seedless   60  @  75c 

Tokay....   60  @  75o{ 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  River,  crate..   1.00  @  A 

Nutmegs,  box   40  @  75ol 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.60  @  2.00 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....  85  @  1.26? 

Pears,  box   1.60  @  — — J 

Prunes  and  Plums,  per  crate..  75®  90el 

Raspberries   8.00  ©lO.OOJJ 

Strawberries,  per  chest   6.00  ©  9.00  f 

Quinces,  per  box   50  ©  75e» 

Pomegranates,  box   50  ©  7581 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  box..  4.0.  ©  3 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Lemons  are  firmly  held,  with  a  strong 
demand.  Limes  are  scarce,  and,  as  usual 
at  this  time  of  year,  arrive  in  bad  condi- 
tion. Prices  are  lower  on  anything  now 
on  the  market,  though  choice  stock  would 
bring  good  prices.  There  are  few  oranges 
offered  at  present. 

Choice  Lemons  $4.60  ©5.00  • 

Fancy  Lemons   5.50  ©6.001; 

Standard    2.00  ©3.00 

Limes   5.00  ©6.50  \ 

Valencias   2.50  @4.60| 

Grape  Fruit   2.50  ©4.001 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  apricots, 
dried  pears  and  nectarines  are  very  firm, 
and  are  moving  better  than  usual.  Apples 
are  a  little  firmer  than  last  week.  The 
pack  of  figs,  it  is  expected,  will  besnialler 
than  was  estimated  at  first,  as  cool  weather 
is  causing  part  of  the  crop  to  sour.  I 'nines 
have  not  advanced,  but  are  very  firm,  as 
the  latest  reports  indicate  a  snorter  pack 
than  was  expected.  Raisins  are  not  very 
active  in  this  market,  though  there  is  a 
good  movement  in  other  quarters.  The 
crop  seems  to  run  to  better  grades. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   10f<  10m 

New  Figs   3j©  5 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   18  (■<  28  c 

Fancy  Apricots   25  (3  

Peaches    10     13  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..    4J@  5  C 

Large  size  Prunes   51©  6J* 

Nectarines   121©14  e 

Pitted  plums   10@12  0 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  @  9  0> 

Loose  Muscatels   6J@  7Jt 

Seedless  Sultanas   6j@  9  t? 

London  Layers,  per  box  $1.60@1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00©3.50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  moving  at  Antioch,  prices 
on  the  new  crop  being  reported  at  about 
15c.  The  walnut  crop  wUl  begin  to  come 
in  a  few  weeks.  Packers  here  make  no 
statement  as  yet  about  prices,  but  growers 
in  the  south  have  combined  to  hold  out 
for  14@15c.    Prices  here  remain  as  quoted. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17j@18c 

I  XL  l(jl(«.18c 

Ne  Plus  fltra  Hi  (-  18c 

Drakes  131@14| 

Languedoc  i;U®14f 

Hardshell   9  ©id 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  («  16c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  @13e 

NEW  CROP. 

Nonpareils  17lc 

I  X  L  17  e 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  16Jc 

HONEY. 

This  market  is  rather  quiet,  though 
there  is  a  little  trading  all  the  time.  Ar- 
rivals are  still  very  small,  and  the  market 
rules  firm  at  the  prices  given  last  week. 


I 


September  28,  1907. 

Amber,  extracted   6£@  7jC 

New  fancy  white  comb  16  @17c 

Water  White,  extracted   7£@  8  c 

WOOL. 

There  is  still  little  activity  reported  in 
the  Eastern  wool  markets,  and  the  large 
manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  be  buying 
yet.  California  wools  are  neglected  in  all 
markets  at  present.  The  local  market,  in 
sympathy  with  the  East,  is  dull,  and  no 
changes  have  recently  been  made  in 
prices. 

Humboldt    and    Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  :  24  @25  c 

Northern  free  21  @24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

Han  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  15  @18^c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13|c 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10^c 

HOPS. 

Hops  so  far  show  little  movement,  and 
in  spite  of  early  prospects  for  good  prices, 
the  market  shows  a  weaker  tendency 
than  before.  The  new  crop  is  now  bring- 
ing one-half  cent  less  than  last  week. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb. ,  1906  crop..  5  @  7  c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  7  @  8$c 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


SEED  GRAIN  g^At 

WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BEAN  SCREENINGS,  etc. 

constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  lowest  market  rates. 

BRAY  BROTHERS,  SaSKc„. 

Members  Merchants  Exchange. 
Established  in  1855.         Correspondence  invited. 

PEDIGREED  FRUIT  TREES 

Fine  assortment  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc. 

32  Years  Experience  In  California 

Catalog'ue  and  Price  List  on  application. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


ForSale 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  FINE 

Franquette  Walnut  Trees 

Grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Roots 

Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Vrooman  Orchard, 
Walnutmere,  Santa  Kosa,  California. 
R.  D.  R.  No.  5. 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
for 

Commercial 
Planting. 


Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 


Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  of  the 
following  varieties  and  can  All  orders 
promptly  : 

Brandywine  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Iiurbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondykc   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

( Ither  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  arc  interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Bur  bank,  Cal. 

KAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


TULIPS,  DAFFODILS  AND  HYACINTHS 

should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  after  October  1. 
Any  delay  after  November  1  is  at  the  expense  of  the  bloom. 
Send  for  my  beautiful  catalog  and  learn  how  to  grow  these 
and  many  other  beautiful  bulbous  flowers,  and  do  not  forget 
that  my  specialty  is 

CALIFORNIA  WILD  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

but  that  I  have  the  best  Dutch  Bulbs  that  are  imported. 
Here  are  some  bargains  which  I  will  send  free  of  charge  on 
receipt  of  stamps  or  money  order: 

12  Splendid  Mixed  Tulips,  25c.  12  Daffodil,  The  Emperor  or  Empress,  60c. 

12  ol  the  beautilul  double  cream  Daffodil,  1  Sulphur  Crown,  50c. 
12  Finest  named  Hyacinths  in  different  colors,  $1.50 
100  Splendid  Mixed  Daffodils,  $1.50. 

CARL  PURDY,  Ukiah,  Calif. 


Choicest  Stock  and  Lowest  Prices  for  Early  Buyers 

OUR  OWN  GROWING 

Full  Line  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock. 
SPECIAL 

Apple,  Cherry,  and  Fig  Trees,  Wine  and  Shipping  Grape  Roofings 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON,  Nurserymen 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


200.000  Euca|ypfus  Trees 

"  ™  I  ™  ™  ™  (IN  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATT0N,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 
SPECIALTIES: 

EUCALYPTUS  and  other  TIMBER  TREES 
Prolific  Strain  of  Pecans 
Pistachio,  or  Green  Almond 

Send  for  free  pamphlet,  "Useful  Trees." 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  ?fi0  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Fr&ncisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


By  PROF.  E.  I.  WICKS0N, 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.  THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
Vegetable  Growing  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related 

to  Vegetable  Growing 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California 
Cultivation 
Fertilization 

Garden  Location  and  Arrange- 
ment 
The  Planting  Season 
Propagation 
Asparagus 


Artichokes 

Beans 

Beets 

Cabbage  Family 

Carrot,  Parsnip  and  Salsify 

Celery 

Chicory 

Corn 

Cucumber 
Egg  Plant 
Lettuce 
Melons 
Onion  Family 
Peas 


Peppers 

Potatoes 

Radishes 

Rhubarb 

Spinach 

Squashes 

Tomato 

Turnip 

Vegetable  Sundries 
Vegetables  for  Canning  and 

Drying 
Seed  Sowing  in  California 
Garden  Protection 
Weeds  in  California 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS.  Publishers  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Every  One 
True  to  Name 

Well  developed,  with  strong, 
healthy  roots. 

Fruit 
Ornamental 

The  largest  and  Finest  Stock  on 
the  Coast.  All  Sorts.  Order  now. 

BURBANK'S 
NEW  CREATIONS 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot 
Gaviota  Plum 
Formosa  Plum 
Vesuvius 

The  beautiful  foliage  plum 

Royal  and 
Paradox 
Walnuts 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
Valuable  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Both  Sent  Free. 

SALESMEN  WANTED. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Geo.C  Reeding  Pres.*  Mgr. 
Box  1*  Fresno,Calif6rnia,USA< 


ORANGES 
LEMONS 

When  the  right  varieties  are 
properly  grown  and  planted,  are 
big  money  makers.  Our  new  book- 
let on  Citrus  Culture  tells  all  about 
the  standard  sorts,  planting,  culti- 
vation, irrigation  and  packing  the 
crop.  Over  100  illustrations  and 
something  like  50,000  words  of  text. 
The  price  Is  merely  nominal,  name- 
ly, 25  cents.  May  we  have  your 
name  for  a  copy  ? 

SAN  DIMAS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

San  Dimas,  Cal. 
TF^k    R-M.  TEAGUE.    -  ProP-Jp) 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW,  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  SI.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Hale  by  

A.  0.  RIX,  IRVINGTON.  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


PEAR-BLIGHT  ? 


can  CURE  IT 

Work  has  Extended 
Over  a  Period  ol  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd, 

150  PINE  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ScES 


Eastern  Rates  Reduced 

Round-trip  tickets  at  from  $30  to  $40  less 
than  regular  prices  sold: 

September  30. 
October  1,  7. 


To  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Washington, 
Jamestown  Exposition,  and  other  Eastern  Cities. 

Long  time  limits  on  tickets  and  stop- 
overs allowed  going  and  coming. 

Call  or  write  any  of  our  agents — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  saud— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  W«Oi Satu- 
rated, Air  Kxcluded— Can't  Rot.  Metal  In  Hulk,  (Jalvanlzed,  Asphalted— 
Can  t  Boat  High  Factor  of  Surety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  l>ook- 
let,  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  I'lpe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  or  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


404  Equitable  Sayings  Hank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympla,  Washington. 


268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Thirty-seventh  Year. 


The  Olive  Knot. 

It  is  about  twelve  years  ago  that  the 
occurrence  of  a  diseased  growth  of  the 
olive  was  reported  to  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station  by  a  grower  in  Merced 
county,  and  an  investigation  by  Professor 
Bioletti  demonstrated  the  presence  of  a 
well-known  European  disease  of  the  tree 
which  foreign  investigators  named  "tuber- 
culosis of  the  olive."  Professor  Bioletti's 
investigations  and  suggestions  were  widely 
published  at  the  time  and  the  disease  was 
soon  identified  at  a  few  other  points  in  the 
State.  It  has,  however,  never  dissem- 
inated itself  as  expected,  which  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  about  that  time  the 
olive  temporarily  retired  from  the  exces- 
sive favor  which  it  enjoyed  with  planters, 
nurseries  reduced  their  propagation  and  dis- 
tribution and  there  was  little  exchange  of 
wood  among  growers  because  most  planters 
concluded  that  they  had  gone  about  as  far 
as  they  desired  with  the  fruit  at  that  time. 
Though  the  olive  in  certain  favorable 
places  and  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
mastered  the  pickling  and  oil-making  arts 
if  profitable  and  sometimes  very  profit- 
able, it  has  certainly  not  justified  the  early 
anticipations  of  success  with  it,  and  plant 
ing  has  been  greatly  reduced  ;  in  fact,  we 
believe  that  the  total  acreage  in  olives 
now  is  much  less  than  it  was  15  years  ago. 

But  although  this  course  of  affairs  may 
have  restricted  the  spread  of  the  olive 
knot,  it  did  not  check  its  progress  in  some 
places  where  it  had  established  itself,  and 
we  have  occasional  appeals  for  help  in 
devising  some  treatment  which  will  arrest 
its  progress.    In  the  face  of  other  troubles 


which  have  recently  invaded  trees  and 
vines  planted  upon  a  vastly  larger  area, 
and  involving  much  more  invested  capital, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  pursue  the  olive 
knot  as  closely  as  would  have  been  desir- 
able. It  is  hoped  in  the  future  that  careful 
attention  may  be  given  to  it,  for  it  is  pres- 
ent and  doing  injury  in  a  few  places  where 
the  olive  is  being  handled  with  greatest 
devotion  and  success. 

It  is  well  as  a  preliminary  proposition 
that  all  olive  growers  should  know  what 
manner  of  disease  it  is  and  report  to  us 
places  of  its  occurrence  which  may  not  be 
now  known  to  us.  For  this  reason  we  give 
on  this  page  pictures  showing  the  disease 
upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  where  it  has 
entered  a  wound,  also  upon  the  twigs  and 
leaves,  where  it  has  probably  gained  en- 
trance through  an  insect  puncture  or  other- 
wise. As  the  pictures  indicate,  the  disease 
appears  as  woody  tumors  on  the  leaves, 
branches,  stems,  and  particularly  on  the 
small  twigs  of  olive  trees  of  all  ages.  Thus 
far  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  warm  locali- 
ties. The  size  of  the  tumors  on  the  leaves 
varies  from  that  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a 
pea.  On  the  twigs  they  are  usually  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut.  On  the 
main  stem  they  may  be  large,  and  they 
sometimes,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  cuts  or  plow  wounds,  run  together  and 
form  large  masses  of  dry,  fissured,  tumor- 
like tissue.  The  disease  is  rather  slow  in 
its  progress,  and  for  one  or  two  years  seems 
to  do  little  damage  to  the  trees.  Trees 
when  first  attacked  may  even  bear  more 
heavily  than  usual.  Finally,  however,  at 
the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  the  amount  of 
food  material  taken  up  by  the  knots  is  so 

large  that 


The  Root  Knot  on  Leaves  and  Twigs. 


Olive  Knot  Entering  Through  a  Trunk-Wound. 


the  tree  suffers  from  starvation  and 
finally  becomes  useless.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  a  certain  species  of  bacterium 
which  commences  to  grow  just  under  the 
bark,  and  lives  in  the  interior  of  the  tumor 
it  produces.  It  is  carried  from  tree  to  tree 
by  pruning  instruments,  also  probably  by 
insects  which  puncture  the  bark,  and  per- 
haps by  the  wind.  It  only  attacks  trees 
which  are  vigorous  and  full  of  sap.  The 
varieties  which  are  most  valuable  for  their 
fruit — that  is,  those  most  removed  from  the 
wild  type — are  the  most  subject  to  attack. 

As  the  disease  cannot  occur  without  in- 
fection from  the  special  bacterium  which 
causes  it,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  destroy  the  bacteria  and  prevent  their 
being  taken  from  one  tree  to  another. 
Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  knots,  the 
twigs  on  which  they  appear  should  be  cut 
off  and  burned  on  the  spot ;  and  unless  the 
orchard  is  naturally  well  isolated  from  all 
others,  the  whole  tree  should  be  destroyed 
in  the  same  way.  No  tools  used  upon  an 
affected  tree  should  be  used  upon  any  other 
until  they  have  been  thoroughly  disin- 
fected with  boiling  water,  or  with  kerosene 
oil,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  as  used  in  cut- 
ting out  pear  blight.  Heavy  pruning 
should  be  avoided,  as  it  tends  to  produce  a 
growth  of  sappy  shoots  particularly  liable 


to  infection.  Finally,  under-drainage, 
whenever  practicable,  is  an  effective 
method  of  prevention,  when  the  tree  is 
showing  a  tendency  to  soft  growth  from 
excess  of  moisture.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  reports  from  readers  who  are  fighting 
the  disease  as  to  their  experience  with 
remedial,  or  preventive  measures;  also  re- 
ports from  those  who  learn  from  this  show- 
ing that  they  have  the  trouble,  but  have  not 
hitherto  understood  its  character. 


The  Imperial  valley  cantaloupe  growers 
have  done  well  in  spite  of  their  troubles 
with  aphis  and  other  drawbacks.  The 
general  agent  for  the  Brawley  growers  re- 
ports that  he  shipped  20!)  cars,  which 
brought  a  gross  return  of  $257,;3!)9.()2  and 
a  net  return  of  $146,918.93.  Gross  sale 
per  average  crate,  $3.28.  Net  sale  per  av- 
erage crate,  $1.87.1.  The  net  sale  was  paid 
to  the  growers  after  all  freight,  express, 
refrigeration,  drayage,  commissions,  office 
expenses,  extra  icing  and  shed  fee  had 
been  deducted  from  the  gross  sale,  and 
covered  fancy,  choice  and  culls.  As  a 
crate  of  melons  holds  (56  pounds,  a  rate 
of  nearly  three  cents  per  pound  net  ought 
to  be  profitable  and  a  great  help  in  devel- 
oping a  new  and  interesting  part  of 
California. 
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The  Week. 

Several  topics  of  financial  and  commercial  Import 
seem  to  rise  for  comment  this  week,  and  it  is  always 
well  not  to  get  too  far  away  from  these  rich  relations 
of  agriculture,  localise  there  is  much  to  be  hatl  from 
them.  Fortunately,  now,  the  world  around,  there  is 
a  truer  recognition  of  the  relation  of  agriculture  to 
finance  and  commerce  than  hitherto;  the  relation  has 
always  existed;  the  recognition  of  agriculture  as  the 
agency  which  has  made  its  relations  rich  is  newer, 
and  is  evidence  of  a  broader  spirit  and  a  truer  human- 
ity. The  general  industrial  condition  of  the  I'nited 
States  is  very  good  in  spite  of  labor  troubles  ami  trust 
problems.  Probably  there  never  was  a  time  in  our 
national  history  when  such  disturbances  as  we  are 
now  experiencing  could  be  endured  so  well  as  now. 
This  is  so  because  everyone  is  prosperous;  personal 
deprivation  and  hardship  are  at  a  minimum.  And 
why  is  this  so?  Let  a  banker,  who  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  demagoguery  or  of  flattering  the  farmers  for 
his  own  advancement,  speak.  The  American  Bank- 
ers'  Association  met  at  Atlantic  City  last  week,  and 
Melville  K.  Ingalls,  a  banker  of  Cincinnati,  made  a 
leading  address,  from  which  the  following: 

"It  has  also  been  somewhat  of  a  question  hitherto 
as  to  what  the  outcome  of  our  crops  would  be;  now  it 
is  pretty  well  settled  that  while  they  may  not  be  equal 
to  the  bumper  crop  of  last  year,  they  are  still  above 
the  average,  and  with  the  enormous  amounts  carried 
over  there  is  a  greater  surplus  than  ever  before,  and 
prices  for  them  are  so  high  that  it  makes  the  farming 
community  rich.  Think  of  it.  Corn  at  their  door 
bringing  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  a  fair  crop  from  this 
year  and  a  large  amount  from  last  year  to  sell.  The 
result  is  the  mortgages  are  being  paid  off,  new  invest- 
ments are  being  made,  and  altogether  the  agricultural 
community,  which  is  the  real  foundation  of  our  wealth 
and  prosperity,  is  in  such  fine  condition  that  it  would 
he  almost  impossible  to  have  a  long-continued  depres- 
sion in  business  in  this  country.  Furthermore,  you 
must  remember  that  there  is  about  $1,000,000  a  day 
of  gold  going  into  the  currency  of  the  world,  of  which 
we  get  our  share,  and  this  is  like  cheering  the  sick 
man  by  giving  him  stimulating  and  healthy  food  that 
he  needs." 

These  statements  are  of  course  directed  at  laying  the 
specter  of  financial  stringency  which  the  money  cen- 
ters have  conjured  up,  partly  because  of  the  love  of  the 
ghost,  partly  because  the  great  manipulators  at  those 
centers  desired  to  frighten  the  Government  into  light- 
ening the  blows  which  are  being  showered  upon  fren- 
zied finance  and  other  forms  of  organized  robbery. 
This  diversion  of  a  panic  will  not  arise,  because  the 
country  is  too  awfully  prosperous  and  buoyant,  and  the 
agricultural  progress  of  the  country  has  made  it  so: 
sound  industrial  progress,  which  has  enlivened  and 
strengthened  everything  which  it  came  into  connection 
with.  Mr.  Ingalls  pays  a  strong  tribute  to  it,  even 
when  he  believes  it  cannot  continue  at  the  same  rate. 
He  says:  11 1  am  inclined  to  be  optimistic;  not  that  I 
think  for  an  instant  that  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
last  five  years  can  go  on  for  the  next  five  years;  neither 
should  we  wish  it.  The  railroads  would  be  swamped 
with  business,  the  factories  would  be  forced  to  work 
overtime,  and  the  hanks  could  not  take  care  of  their 
demands;  hut  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  this 
wild,  excited  state  of  ever-increasing  business  and  a 
steady  continued  progression  where  each  and  every 
one  has  what  his  facilities  enable  him  to  do  comfort- 
ably; where  labor  is  well  employed,  and  yet  not  so 
crowded  but  what  it  can  give  good  service  and  fair 
results." 


This  is  of  course  a  conservative  view,  undone  would 
not  be  of  much  good  as  a  banker  unless  he  had  a  hard- 
pan  of  conservatism  beneath  his  rich  loam  of  opti- 
mism. We  do  not  know  but  the  advancement  of  the 
next  five  years  may  not  lie  as  great  as  of  the  last  five, 
or  even  greater,  but  it  is  just  as  well  certainly  not  to 
build  upon  such  a  basis.  Mr.  Ingalls  means  about 
that  we  take  it  and  we  agree  with  him.  We  like  also 
his  conclusion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  bankers  to  take 
courage  and  not  check  present  prosperity  by  prevent- 
ing it  from  doing  its  legitimate  work.  He  says:  "  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  bankers  to  furnish  readily,  and  with 
courage,  the  currency  necessary  to  move  these  crops, 
to  transport  them  to  foreign  countries,  and  thus  enable 
our  merchants  to  pay  their  debts  and  turn  the  ex- 
change in  favor  of  this  country,  charging  therefor  a 
reasonable  rate  so  that  money  may  at  last  have  its 
chance.  It  had  no  chance  when  rates  were  going  at 
3  i>er  cent  and  4  per  cent,  but  with  the  standard  rate 
of  f>  per  cent  all  over  the  country  the  banks  ought  to 
make  a  fair  return  to  their  stockholders,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  a  rate  is  not  oppressive  to  business. 
Six  per  cent  money  in  this  country  does  not  mean  bad 
business,  but  good  business." 

We  hope  banker  Ingalls'  proclamation  of  his  con- 
victions on  the  Atlantic  coast  will  sing  on  the  wires 
of  the  wireless  in  the  ears  of  our  California  money 
men,  if  they  need  it.  There  has  been  just  a  little  dis- 
position to  get  too  blue  on  this  (  Oast  by  reflection  of  the 
Eastern  azure.  We  have  the  same  general  conditions  of 
industry  which  Mr.  Ingalls  describes  as  ruling  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Though  there  has  been  lim- 
ited productions  in  some  staple  lines  because  of  a 
somewhat  unfavorable  season,  the  crops  which  bring 
the  most  money  have  been  large  enough  to  command 
the  usual  income  because  of  the  higher  prices.  The 
things  which  are  cheapest  to  buy  are  the  ones  for 
which  we  may  be  a  purchaser  from  the  outside  and 
we  can  well  afford  to  buy  what  we  may  need  of  them. 
Development  in  actual  production  of  all  kinds  is 
active,  and  money  is  flowing  freely  into  it.  Popula- 
tion is  increasing  rapidly  and  everything,  from  the 
land  up,  is  selling  well.  Consequently,  the  money 
which  is  needed  in  the  sound  business  which  is  now 
in  progress  should  not  be  withheld  under  any  excess 
of  apprehension.  The  entire  aspect  of  affairs,  take  the 
State  or  Coast  as  a  whole,  is  l>eautiful  to  behold  and 
contemplate.  We  hope  Mr.  Ingalls  had  a  good  dinner 
after  his  good  speech,  and  that  our  California  money 
men  will  imitate  him  in  both.  Sometimes  they  act 
as  though  they  needed  both. 

Dropping  to  more  personal  and  local  alfairs,  we 
must  express  our  satisfaction  that  the  good  horticul- 
tural name  of  '  A.  Block,  of  Santa  Clara,'  figures  well 
in  the  fruit  trade  to  which  so  much  of  his  life  was 
devoted.  He  rests  from  his  labors,  but  his  works  do 
follow  him.  Last  week  in  New  York  City  a  car  of 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  pears  from  the  A.  Block  company 
of  Santa  Clara,  all  packed  in  half-boxes,  sold  from 
$:U>5  to  *3.30,  with  an  average  of  $3.62J  per  half-box, 
and  the  entire  car  made  a  gross  of  $8,987,  which  is 
said  to  l>e  the  highest  price  that  any  car  of  pears  was 
ever  sold  for  in  New  York — the  record  price  for  this 
fruit  at  auction  previously  having  been  for  one  car 
from  .1.  W.  Perkins,  of  Medford,  Or.,  sold  Oct.  '.), 
190ii,  when  the  half-boxes  of  Cornice  made  an  average 
of  9842,  and  car  made  a  gross  of  13,466.  Nearly  four 
thousand  dollars  for  a  car  of  jiears!  Dear  old  Mr. 
Block  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  But  then  he 
has  escaj>ed  one  worry,  which  would  have  vexed  him 
sore.  He  never  knew  how  the  pear  blight  would 
strike  the  California  orchards.  It  would  have  given 
him  no  pleasure  to  sell  pears  for  such  a  price,  because 
his  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  State  had  suffered. 
Mr.  Block  was  a  man  with  a  heart  in  the  right  place 
and  not  in  a  box  of  i*>ars. 

An  interesting  fact  about  the  Imperial  coun- 
try is  the  date  outlook.  We  referred  a  querist  re- 
cently to  the  U.  S.  Department  for  information  about 
the  progress  of  date  growing  in  the  southeast  portion 
of  California.  We  have  since  learned  that  the  outlook 
of  the  date  introductions  is  very  good.  They  escaped 
the  rise  of  Salton  sea,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
them,  and  are  now  thriving  and  beginning  to  bear. 


A  later  plantation,  made  for  safety  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  Salton  sea,  is  also  doing  well.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  very  well  to  know  that  the  world 
needs  dates.  Both  London  and  New  York  are 
alarmed  about  the  delay  in  receipts  of  Persian  fruit, 
and  the  prices  quoted  on  fruit  to  arrive  are  higher  in 
London  than  for  many  years.  Importers  have  se- 
cured the  fastest  steamers  in  the  trade  with  Arabia, 
and  e\|>ect  to  land  about  as  many  dates  as  usual  with- 
out much  greater  delay.  Wholesale  prices  seem  to 
range  from  21  to  :ii  cents  per  pound,  but  local  sales  in 
Arizona  have  been  many  times  that.  What  the 
American  product  will  be  worth  when  it  comes  in 
quantity  cannot  be  foretold,  but  there  is  some  encour- 
agement in  the  fact  that  the  world  wants  dates. 

There  is  one  new  regulation  about  shipping  fruits  to 
the  Bast  which  does  not  please  us  at  all.  The  state- 
ment is  that  hereafter  the  continental  railways  carry- 
ing fruit  overland  will  not  permit  any  signs  indicating 
the  contents  of  the  cars  to  be  tacked  or  pa-ted  upon 
them.  The  reason  is  given  as  follows:  "When  tin- 
signs  are  pasted  on  they  are  hard  to  scrape  oft',  and 
when  this  was  done  it  takes  off  the  paint  as  well. 
When  the  signs  are  tacked  on  the  car  it  leaves  holes  in 
the  planks,  and  after  a  time  so  weakened  it  and  disfig- 
ured the  car  that  new  planking  had  to  be  put  in." 
This  strikes  us  as  pinhead  regulation  of  the  most  acute 
type.  Just  for  the  sake  of  a  little  paint  or  a  few  pieces 
of  board,  these  great  full  trains  of  California's  peerless 
produce  are  to  be  pulled  along  across  the  country  just 
as  though  they  were  filled  with  nondescript  merchan- 
dise. We  can  never  forget  standing  on  the  Nevada 
desert  awhile  ago  with  some  European  friends  to 
whom  we  were  explaining  the  enterprise  by  which  the 
fruits  of  California  were  successfully  carried  across 
such  wastes  to  profitable  markets  three  thousand  miles 
away.  It  seemed  to  them  incredible.  They  had 
never  heard  of  such  long  distance  of  fresh,  perishable 
products  by  rail,  and  wondered  at  it.  Just  then  a 
train  came  bowling  along  eastward  and  it  happened  to 
he  a  solid  trainload  of  southern  California  oranges,  as 
the  large  placards  on  each  car  testified.  It  was  very 
impressive  with  the  strangers,  for  they  realized,  as 
they  did  not  upon  the  mere  words,  what  this  interest- 
ing traffic  meant.  The  narrator  must  acknowledge 
that,  although  the  sight  was  familiar  to  him,  a  chunk 
of  California  patriotism  rose  in  his  throat  which  made 
further  comment  impossible  for  a  few  seconds.  And 
yet  we  are  to  l>e  denied  the  opportunity  to  advertise 
these  products  wherever  the  cars  run,  and  thus  win 
wider  patronage  for  a  business  which  the  railways  get 
more  than  a  third  of  for  freight,  localise  it  spoils  a  lit- 
tle paint  or  makes  holes  in  a  few  hoards!  It  Is  fl 
decision  which  might  not  reflect  discredit  upon  a  car 
cleaner,  hut  high  officials  ought  to  have  broader  views. 
We  should  advise  the  freight  department  to  have  an 
eye  upon  the  officials  who  agreed  to  this  regulation: 
they  are  likely  to  fall  through  their  shirt  collars. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


English  Walnuts  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

To  the  Kditor:  I  am  anxious  to  get  all  the  informa- 
tion I  can  about  the  English  walnut  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  As  you  probably  know  the  English 
walnut  has  never  been  grown  on  a  commercial  basis, 
therefore  our  data  about  it  is  rather  limited,  and  all 
we  have  to  judge  by  is  the  few  trees  grown  here  and 
there.  My  impression  is  that  the  climate  here  is  a 
little  too  dry  for  the  English  walnut  to  yield  as  abund- 
antly as  it  does  along  the  coast.  If  I  am  mistaken  in 
this  please  correct  me.  I  have  so  far  l>een  reluctant 
to  advise  people  to  set  out  English  walnuts  on  any 
large  scale,  although  a  good  many  claim  that  the 
French  variety,  the  Franquette,  does  splendidly  here. 
So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  has 
had  any  experience  with  this  variety.  I  will  thank 
you  to  give  me  as  much  data  as  possible  about  the 
walnut,  as  I  desire  to  have  the  information  that  I  may 
give  out  as  accurate  as  possible. — O.  H.  Miller. 
Sec'y  Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association, 
Sacramento. 

The  foregoing  is  clearly  a  personal  letter,  but  we 
publish  it  and  our  answer  for  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause we  desire  to  make  it  apparent  to  all  that  Mr. 
Miller  is  actuated  by  sincerity  and  earnest  desire  for 
truth  in  the  tine  work  he  is  doing  for  the  promotion 
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of  the  Sacramento  valley;  second,  because  we  claim 
the  same  motive  ourselves,  and  desire  to  publish  our 
answer  so  that  all  readers  may  consider  it  and  advise 
us  if  they  believe  it  is  in  any  respects  unwarranted  by 
the  facts.  We  shall  also  be  pleased  to  have  records  of 
experience  with  the  walnut  tree  in  any  interior  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  not  generally  known  to  thrive. 

We  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Miller,  that  you  are  per- 
fectly justified  in  recommending  suitable  varieties  of 
English  walnut  for  those  parts  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  which  have  deep,  well  drained  soils  and  mois- 
ture enough,  either  by  rainfall  or  irrigation,  to  keep 
the  tree  growing  thriftily  during  the  summer.  There 
are  instances  of  the  success  of  the  English  walnut 
grafted  upon  the  California  black  walnut  stock  in 
many  parts  of  the  valley,  and  they  are  both  thrifty 
and  productive.  Old  California  black  walnut  trees 
growing  along  roadsides  in  Contra  Costa,  Yolo, 
Solano,  and  probably  in  other  counties  also,  have  been 
transformed  into  good  bearing,  English  walnut  trees 
by  top  grafting.  There  are  parts  of  the  valley  where 
the  tree  will  not  succeed;  these  are  uplands,  rather 
shallow,  and  inadequately  supplied  with  summer 
moisture,  also  probably  some  very  low  lands,  both 
frosty  and  having  the  ground-water  too  near  the  sur- 
face. Such  conditions  have  to  be  avoided  in  parts  of 
the  State.  In  the  hotter  parts  of  the  upper  valley 
there  is  some  difficulty  from  sun-burning  of  the 
foliage  and  nuts,  but  some  varieties  are  more  subject 
to  this  trouble  than  others,  and  this  also  is  a  trouble 
which  exists  in  nearly  all  interior  situations  in  the 
State.  The  varieties  to  be  commended  for  planting 
in  the  interior  valleys  are  not  those  which  succeed 
best  upon  the  coast  situations  in  southern  California, 
but  the  French  varieties,  of  which  the  Franquette 
seems  now  to  be  the  most  trustworty,  both  on  account 
of  its  late  blooming  and  good  bearing  qualities.  The 
walnut  blight,  which  is  prevalent  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, is  also  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  Sacramento 
valley;  in  fact,  we  received  specimens  of  it  from  points 
in  Yolo  county  before  it  became  noticeably  trouble- 
some at  the  south. 

Renovating  a  Prune  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  the  owner  of  an  orchard 
planted  in  188U,  about  five  acres,  not  irrigated,  on 
rich  heavy  soil  on  northern  bank  of  Santa  Rosa  creek. 
Nearly  every  year  it  is  heavily  laden  with  blossoms — 
most  of  which  drop  off — and  instead  of  heavy  crops  I 
have  very  light  ones.  The  soil  has  never  been  ferti- 
lized. The  trees  are  mostly  on  almond  root,  but  as 
they  die  I  get  those  grafted  on  myrobolan  root.  If 
you  think  they  need  fertilizing,  what  commercial  fer- 
tilizer do  you  recommend  and  also  what  formula  for 
spray  for  moss  on  trees? — Growkk,  Santa  Rosa. 

One  can  only  guess  at  the  conditions  which  may 
produce  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  you  describe. 
You  may  have  a  variety  of  prune  like  the  Silver  or 
Robe  de  Sergeant,  which  are  shy  bearers  almost 
everywhere,  for  reasons  which  have  never  been  ex- 
plained, except  that  they  may  inhere  in  the  nature  of 
the  tree.  You  do  not  say  what  prune  you  are  grow- 
ing, so  this  is  simply  the  first  guess  that  one  can  make. 
Second,  supposing  you  have  the  French  prune,  your 
trees  are  getting  (mite  old  and  they  may  need  thor- 
ough pruning  to  induce  a  more  thrifty  growth  of 
wood.  Third,  they  may,  because  of  slack  summer 
cultivation,  suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  growing  season,  and  for  this  reason  be 
unable  to  produce  good  strong  fruit  buds  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  or,  as  you  surmise,  they  may  have  ex- 
hausted the  soil,  so  that  fertilizer  is  necessary.  Proper 
treatment  for  such  trees  would  include  something  for 
each  of  these  possible  defects.  The  trees  should  be 
pruned  well;  they  should  receive  a  liberal  application 
of  stable  manure  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season, 
to  be  plowed  in  during  the  winter  as  deeply  as  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  too  many  large  roots,  or  a 
complete  commercial  fertilizer  should  be  applied  later 
in  the  winter,  and,  finally,  the  land  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  cultivated  next  summer  so  that  there  may 
be  moisture  enough  for  strong  growth  and  to  maintain 
foliage  late  in  the  summer.  It  is  just  possible  that  all 
these  things  must  be  supplemented  by  recourse  to 
summer  irrigation,  if  this  is  possible,  but  the  other 
things  can  be  done  first,  and  they  may  bring  your 
orchard  into  better  shape,  providing  the  roots  are  not 
too  decrepit  and  the  stems  badly  injured  by  sunburn 


or  otherwise.  A  spray  for  removing  the  moss  from 
the  bark  consists  of  one  pound  of  concentrated  lye  and 
six  gallons  of  water,  thoroughly  applied  during  the 
dormant  season. 

Cherries  in  the  Wet. 

To  the  Editor:  Many  of  our  growers  on  the  western 
slope  are  having  trouble  in  making  newly  set  sweet 
cherry  trees  live.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  this  should  be.  It  is  barely  possible  that  they 
have  been  giving  them  too  much  water  during  the 
first  few  weeks  after  planting.  Any  suggestions  that 
you  can  give  which  will  throw  light  upon  the  subject 
and  be  of  help  to  our  growers  will  be  appreciated. — 
Reader,  Colorado. 

We  regret  to  say  we  cannot  confidently  prescribe  in 
this  case.  This  difficulty,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been 
encountered  in  California  only  where  trees  were  planted 
in  advance  of  heavy  winter  rains,  which  practically 
held  the  ground  full  of  water  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
situations  where  natural  drainage  was  very  deficient. 
Of  course,  a  tree  cannot  start  growth  in  a  mud-puddle. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  irrigators  could  be  so 
careless  or  thoughtless  as  to  produce  this  condition.  If, 
however,  they  have  done  so,  the  death  of  the  tree  may, 
as  you  say,  be  attributed  to  that  cause,  but  our  experi- 
ence with  planting  trees  in  the  rainy  season,  as  we 
usually  do  plant  them,  is  that  almost  any  amount  of 
water  can  fall  during  their  starting  time,  providing  it 
is  not  retained  by  impervious  strata  and  actual  satura- 
tion is  not  attained.  Our  best  cherry  soils  are  deep 
loams,  naturally  well  drained,  and  still  retentive 
enough  to  keep  the  trees  well  supplied  with  moisture 
during  the  dry  season.  Comparatively  few  cherries 
are  grown  by  irrigation  in  California,  as  they  are 
chiefly  produced  in  the  region  of  large  rainfall,  enough 
of  which  is  retained  by  summer  cultivation  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  tree.  In  exceedingly  dry  years, 
however,  old  trees  of  thrifty  growth  have  perished  for 
lack  of  water  in  the  lower  soil,  and  in  very  wet  years 
such  trees  have  died  from  rotting  of  roots  by  long 
standing  of  water  in  the  soil. 

No  Peppermint  Poppy  Known  to  Us. 

To  the  Editor :  As  customers  of  mine  in  Japan 
request  me  to  quote  them  on  "American  white 
poppy,"  an  article  with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  and 
local  seedmen  cannot  enlighten  me,  I  have  been  ad- 
vised to  consult  you  in  regard  to  it.  All  that  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  from  the  users  in  Japan  is  that  it  is 
used  there  the  same  as  peppermint,  and  heretofore  im- 
ported from  England.  Kindly,  if  possible,  give  me 
the  necessary  information,  where  and  how  I  could  ob- 
tain samples. — Merchant,  San  Francisco. 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  any  plant  by 
the  name  of  "  the  American  white  poppy."  A  large 
white  poppy  has  been  distributed  to  a  certain  extent 
in  this  country  because  it  was  the  source  of  opium  as 
produced  by  Asiatic  nations,  and  some  have  desired 
to  try  some  home-made  opium.  If  this  is  the  plant 
to  which  your  Japanese  correspondents  allude,  they 
can  secure  it  nearer  home,  as  Americans  have  intro- 
duced it  from  the  opium  districts  of  Asia  via  England. 
We  cannot  think  of  any  plant  likely  to  be  called  a 
poppy  which  could  be  a  source  of  an  essential  oil  like 
peppermint.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the 
accounts  accompanying  the  request  sent  to  you,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  give  intelligent  answer. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Pear  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  ordered  a  quantity  of  pear 
trees  from  a  Fresno  nursery  for  planting  this  fall,  and 
desire  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  possible  danger  of  con- 
tracting the  pear  blight  in  our  orchard  by  getting  these 
trees  from  a  section  where  the  blight  has  been  preva- 
lent. We  have  been  told  no,  there  is  not,  but  ask 
your  advice  as  conclusive. — Planter,  Santa  Clara 
Valley. 

There  is,  of  course,  always  danger  of  introducing 
pear  blight,  and  about  as  much  danger  from  one  local- 
ity as  from  another,  unless,  of  course,  a  nursery  should 
be  located  in  the  midst  of  an  infected  area,  and  even 
then  there  is  small  danger  of  introduction  in  the  case 
of  young  trees,  unless  it  should  be  carried  by  the  buds. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  Fresno  county  nurseries  are  not 
located  in  a  pear  district  but  in  a  grape  district.  It  is 
true  the  pear  blight  was  virulent  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  but  most  of  the  old  trees  were  taken  up  and 
planting  of  pears  practically  stopped  in  that  district 


two  or  three  years  ago.  We  understand,  too,  that  the 
San  Joaquin  nurserymen  have  had  the  enterprise 
which  might  be  expected  of  them,  viz.:  to  take  their 
buds  from  trees  upon  which  no  blight  has  appeared, 
and  have  gone  outside  of  their  own  districts  to  be  sure 
of  getting  clean  buds. 

Looking  Backward  on  Plums. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  old  plum  seedling  which  was  used  as 
a  stock  before  myrobolan  and  Marianna  were  used. 
These  two  stocks  do  not  do  well  here;  the  trees  die 
after  a  few  years,  but  the  root  grows.  I  have  seen  in 
old  orchards  trees  that  must  be  30  years  old  which  are 
still  bearing  fruit,  but  they  are  on  this  old  root.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  any  information  you  can 
give  me  on  this  subject,  also  where  I  can  obtain  seed 
or  young  seedlings. — Orcha  riust,  Placer  county. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  can  give  you  just  the  in- 
formation which  you  desire.  The  two  stocks  which 
have  been  largely  displaced  in  recent  years  by  the 
myrobolan  were  the  Marianna  and  the  St.  Julien.  The 
Mirabelle  was  also  used,  though  to  a  less  extent.  If 
you  can  get  seeds  of  these  varieties  from  California 
nurserymen,  they  can  secure  them  for  you  from  im- 
porters from  France. 

Pruning  Deciduous  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  1,000  thrifty  apricot 
trees,  five  years  old.  Would  like  to  know  if  it  is  all 
right  to  prune  them  now?  Also,  young  and  old  peach 
trees.  Will  it  hurt  to  prune  them  in  the  month  of 
November,  so  as  to  be  done  before  commencement  of 
spraying  on  December  1?  Last  year  I  sprayed  in  De- 
cember with  a  mixture  of  8  lb.  of  bluestone  to  10  lb.  of 
lime  with  good  results.  Have  you  anything  better  to 
recommend ? — Orciiardist,  Reedley. 

You  can  safely  prune  your  fruit  trees  as  you  propose, 
unless  they  are  growing  upon  moist  land  and  still 
carrying  bright  green  foliage.  In  such  case  it  is  desir- 
able to  prune  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or  at  least 
after  they  have  become  limp  and  yellowish.  Those 
which  have  apparently  finished  their  season's  growth 
can  be  pruned,  and  probably  all  of  them  will  be  in  con- 
dition by  the  dates  which  you  mention.  With  refer- 
ence to  spraying  for  peach  blight,  it  is  pretty  well 
determined  that  a  weaker  Bordeaux  mixture  will 
answer  every  purpose,  provided  the  spraying  is  thor- 
oughly done.  The  5  lb.  of  lime,  5  lb.  of  bluestone  to 
50  gal.  of  water  has  demonstrated  itself  to  be  perfectly 
successful  when  thoroughly  applied. 

Shothole  Blight  and  Peach  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor :  I  enclose  a  few  leaves  from  my 
young  Phillips  cling  peach  trees  planted  last  spring 
from  the  nursery.  They  show  a  disease  which  attacks 
first  the  most  tender  leaves  at  the  tips  of  the  young 
shoots,  appearing  like  a  white  mildew  with  dark  red 
spots  and  gradually  working  down  the  stem  on  the 
older  leaves,  which  eventually  die  and  drop.  Will 
you  kindly  advise  me  through  the  columns  of  your 
valued  paper  what  the  disease  is,  how  serious  it  is. 
and  what  is  the  remedy?  Planter,  Paradise,  Butte 
county. 

Your  young  trees  have  two  fungus  troubles  at  once 
— chiefly  the  whitish  patches  which  you  rightly  call 
"  mildew,"  and  in  less  amount  the  shothole  blight, 
which  makes  the  dark  red  spots.  It  is  too  late  for 
either  to  do  much  harm  by  their  work  on  the  foliage 
for  this  year,  but  the  shothole  will  keep  busy  on  the 
new  wood.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  you  should 
spray  thoroughly  as  advised  on  page  149  of  the  Paci- 
fic Rural  PRESS  of  September  7,  and  page  16J  of  the 
PACIFIC  Rural  Press  of  September  14.  This  treat- 
ment ought  to  give  you  clean  trees  for  the  starting  of 
next  season's  new  growth. 

Fall  Spraying  for  Peach  Blight,. 

To  the  Editor:  In  reference  to  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture for  peach  blight — consisting  of  5  lb.  lime,  5  of 
bluestone,  and  50  gal.  of  water — I  would  like  to  ask  if 
it  should  be  applied  both  in  the  fall,  say  in  December, 
and  in  the  spring,  say  in  February;  is  once  sufficient  ? 
— Grower,  Reedley. 

Present  knowledge  is  that  the  thorough  fall  spray  is 
all  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the  prevention  of  peach 
blight.  If  you  have  to  deal  with  curl  leaf  also,  a  spring 
application  may  be  necessary.  For  blight,  make  a 
most  thorough  application  about  December  1st  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 
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The  Vineyard. 


An  Interesting  Review  of  the  California  Grape 
Industry. 

Mr.  G.  11.  Hecke  of  Woodland  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  men  in  California  to  undertake  a  general  re- 
view of  our  grape  industry.  He  has  had  ample  expe- 
rience as  manager  of  grape  properties  both  of  his  own 
and  for  other  owners.  He  has  also  traveled  far  and 
wide  in  the  State  in  connection  with  the  Government 
service.  As  the  grape  business  is  now  attracting  so 
much  attention  Mr.  Hecke's  statements  are  particu- 
larly interesting: 

The  vineyard  industry  became  of  commercial  in- 
terest to  California  about  sixty  years  ago.  During 
these  years  it  has  taken  hard  and  intelligent  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  growers  and  manufacturers  to  establish 
it  on  a  firm  basis,  so  that  now  the  quality  and  excel- 
lence of  the  various  products  of  the  grape  are  no  longer 
in  question. 

An  industry  is  of  profit  to  the  State  to  that  extent  to 
which  it  gives  remunerative  employment  to  the  peo- 
ple and  profitable  returns  for  the  capital  invested.  In 
this  respect  the  grape  compares  very  favorably  with 
other  horticultural  products.  The  excellent  climatic 
conditions  of  California  at  large  make  the  manufac- 
turing of  wine  and  raisins  easy,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  gives  the  growers  the  assurance  of  certain  and  sat- 
isfactory returns. 

Local  Conditions. — The  grape  has  a  wide  range 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  It  may  be  planted  with 
good  chances  of  success  in  the  foothill  regions  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  coast  range  or  in  the  deep 
sedimentary  soils  of  the  valley  proper;  Here  the 
choice  of  suitable  varieties  intrudes  itself.  In  the 
higher  altitudes  up  to  2,660  or  3,000  feet  the  table 
grape  and  the  wine  grape,  the  latter  making  a  superior 
quality  of  dry  wine,  will  yield  satisfactory  results. 
The  valley  proper,  as  a  rule,  yields  larger  crops  and  a 
greater  measure  of  wine  than  similar  areas  on  the  hill- 
side. The  dry  and  heated  atmospheric  conditions  in 
the  valley  create  an  abundance  of  sugar  in  the  grapes, 
thus  making  them  less  adapted  for  dry  wine,  but  de- 
velop the  "heady"  type  suitable  for  being  manufac- 
tured into  port  wine  or  sherry.  It  becomes  a  question 
of  busiuess  when  to  decide  whether  large  amounts  and 
less  quality  is  preferable  to  smaller  amounts  and 
higher  quality.  There  can  be  no  general  answer  to 
this.  It  depends  upon  the  disposition  which  is  to  be 
made  of  the  crop  and  the  demand  for  it.  In  the  choos- 
ing of  the  soil  and  location  this  object  must  be  kept  in 
view.  Raisin  grapes  will  do  best  in  the  warm,  fertile 
sedimentary  deposits  of  the  valley  lands.  Wine  and 
shipping  grapes,  though  responding  fully  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  rich  soils,  are  less  exacting.  They  are 
thriving  on  the  deep  valley  loams,  on  adobes  and  on 
the  red  soils  of  the  foothills.  When  given  sufficient 
moisture  they  will  even  do  well  on  comparatively 
shallow  soils  as  long  as  these  are  free  from  alkali  and 
standing  water. 

Thk  Wink  Industry. — The  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant subdivision  of  the  California  viticultural 
industry  is  the  growing  of  grapes  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  dry  wines,  sweet  wines,  and  brandy.  Dry 
wines  are  those  in  which  the  sugar  of  the  grape  has 
been  converted  into  alcohol  through  fermentation, 
representing  the  German  type  in  hock  and  Riesling, 
the  French  type  in  claret,  Burgundy,  and  Sauternes, 
and  the  Italian  type  in  Chianti. 

The  grapes  are  crushed,  stemmed  and  conveyed  to 
fermenting  vats,  where  they  are  allowed  to  ferment 
until  all  the  coloring  matter  is  drawn  from  the  pulp 
and  skins  in  the  making  of  red  wines.  White  wines 
are  made  from  white  grapes  or  such  colored  varieties 
that  have  the  color  only  in  the  skin  of  the  berry. 
They  are  drawn  off  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  has 
set  in  sufficiently  to  allow  a  separation  of  the  juice 
from  the  pulp.  When  the  active  fermentation  is  com- 
pleted the  new  wine  is  drawn  into  close  tankage  and 
stored  in  a  proper  building  where  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  an  even  temperature.  During  the  succeed- 
ing month  the  secondary  fermentation  takes  place, 
forcing  the  sediment  to  the  bottom.  From  now  on  it 
becomes  merely  a  question  of  carefully  keeping  the 
tanks  entirely  full,  to  prevent  the  new  wine  from 
spoiling,  of  raking  and  storing  until  full  maturity. 
When  this  point  is  reached  the  wine  will  remain  clear 
for  commercial  use. 

The  sweet  wines,  generally  manufactured  from  val- 
ley grapes  containing  a  high  percentage  of  sugar,  are 
those  in  which  the  graj>es  are  crushed  as  in  dry  wine- 
making,  but  in  order  to  preserve  the  sweetness  the 
juice  is  drawn  off  as  soon  as  fermentation  has  reduced 
the  sugar  to  the  desired  point.  To  check  the  fer- 
mentation and  arrest  further  action,  alcohol  in  the 
form  of  grape  brandy  is  added.  This  process  is  called 
"  fortifying." 

The  future  of  the  California  wine  industry  is  bright. 
It  is  conducted  on  a  broad  policy  dictated  by  purposes 
of  commercialism  and  assisted  by  climatic  and  soil 


conditions  equal  to  any  for  the  production  of  good 
results,  and  our  process  of  manufacturing  wine  is 
superior  to  the  general  methods  of  foreign  countries. 

The  well  ordered  wineries  of  California,  with  mod- 
ern machinery,  where  from  the  time  it  enters  the 
crusher  until  the  pomace  is  carted  away,  compare 
very  favorably  with  wineries  in  Europe,  where  old 
and  antiquated  machinery  is  still  the  rule.  The  mar- 
ket for  wines  is  steadily  expanding,  and  the  California 
Legislature,  at  a  recent  session,  enacted  a  law  prohibit- 
ing, under  heavy  penalties,  the  identification  of  wine 
by  the  prefix  "Cal."  or  "Cala.",  unless  it  is  pure 
wine  manufactured  in  this  State  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  The  consumer  may  be  assured  that  the  wine 
he  buys  with  such  a  mark  will  be  the  genuine  article. 
The  varieties  most  generally  grown  for  wine  are  Zin- 
fandel,  Mission  and  Burger;  for  quantity,  Alicante, 
Bouschet,  Carignane,  Petit,  Sirah,  Matara,  Semillion, 
Sauvignon  and  Sultana  for  quality,  often  combined 
with  quantity. 

The  cost  of  planting  and  taking  care  of  a  vineyard 
for  three  years,  when  it  will  produce  its  first  crop,  is 
approximately  $50  the  acre  for  vines  on  their  natural 
roots,  and  $80  to  $00  the  acre  for  vines  bench-grafted 
on  resistant  stock.  The  annual  returns  per  acre  vary 
from  five  to  ten  tons  the  acre  (occasionally  considerably 
exceeding  this),  at  prices  ranging  from  $15  to  $20  per 
ton.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  vineyard  is  approxi- 
mately $20  the  acre;  the  cost  of  harvesting  about  $2 
to  $3  the  ton.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  2:50,ooo 
acres  in  California  planted  to  wine  grapes. 

Raisin  Industry. — The  raisin  grafts  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  are  grown  in  large  commercial  quanti- 
ties in  the  counties  of  Yolo,  Colusa,  and  Sutter.  Yolo 
county  has  the  credit  of  producing  and  shipping  the 
first  muscat  raisins  in  merchantable  consignments. 
From  there  the  growing  of  muscats  for  raisin  pro- 
duction spread  to  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  where  in 
the  Fresno  district  it  has  become  the  predominant 
industry.  The  area  in  this  State  devoted  to  raisin 
varieties  is  estimated  at  80,000  acres,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 5,000  acres  are  located  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  the  Muscatel 
Gordo  Blanco  are  most  extensively  grown  and  have 
proved  very  profitable  during  the  past  two  seasons. 
The  sweatbox  price  of  Muscat  raisins  ranges  now 
from  4  to  5  cents  the  pound,  and  the  average  yield  is 
one  ton  the  acre.  The  cost  of  taking  care  of  a  bearing 
Muscat  vineyard,  including  picking  and  curing  the 
grapes,  will  approximate  $50  to  $45  the  acre.  Next 
in  importance  to  the  Muscat  and  grown  with  prefer- 
ence in  the  Sacramento  valley  are  the  Seedless  Sul- 
tana and  the  Thompson  Seedless.  The  yield  the  acre 
is  larger  and  commands  a  higher  price  than  the  Mus- 
cat. Two  tons  of  cured  raisins  the  acre  is  not  an  ex- 
traordinary yield,  and  while  the  cost  of  maintenance 
ami  curing  is  slightly  higher  than  in  a  Muscat  vine- 
yard, the  bleached  seedless  raisins  command  5  to  7c 
the  pound,  leaving  a  good  margin  of  profit  over  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  careful  vineyardist.  The 
raisin  grapes  are  very  exacting  in  one  respect,  and 
that  is,  to  produce  the  best  results  they  require  a  rich, 
warm,  and  deep  soil,  with  an  ample  supply  of  mois- 
ture, and  could  therefore  not  be  recommended  for  cul- 
ture outside  of  the  interior  valley. 

TABLE  Gkaimos. — The  shipping  of  fresh  grapes  for 
table  use  is  extending  every  year.  Better  and  wider 
distribution  is  oj>ening  up  new  markets,  and  while 
such  high  prices  as  have  been  received  during  the  last 
few  years  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely, 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  properly  grown 
and  packed  table  grapes  will  always  remain  a  highly 
profitable  article  of  commerce.  The  favorite  shipping 
grajie  on  account  of  its  carrying  qualities  and  color  is 
the  Flame  Tokay.  Next  rank  the  Emperor,  Malaga, 
Cornichon,  and  Vcrdel.  The  picking  and  packing  of 
table  grapes  calls  for  greater  skill  than  any  other  work 
connected  with  the  industry,  and  hence  wherever  pos- 
sible the  packing  is  done  by  women.  The  work  is 
usually  so  distributed  that  entire  families  find  lucra- 
tive and  healthy  employment. 

GRAFE  TROUBLES. — As  a  whole,  the  grapevine  is 
long-lived  and  of  considerable  vitality.  Diseases  such 
as  the  attack  on  the  vines  by  mildew  or  other  kindred 
fungous  growth  are  comparatively  easily  kept  in  cheek 
by  sulphuring  and  spraying,  but  in  the  insect  world 
we  have  a  very  serious  enemy— the  phylloxera — to 
deal  with.  There  is  no  remedy  when  once  a  vineyard 
is  attacked  by  it.  Fortunately  most  of  our  Sacra- 
mento valley  soils  are  so  rich  that  when  an  ample 
supply  of  moisture  is  present  the  vineyard  will  con- 
tinue to  live  and  bear  for  years  before  succumbing. 
In  planting  new  vineyards  the  question  will  arise 
whether  to  plant  vines  on  their  own  roots  at  a  cost  of 
about  $10  for  the  stock  per  acre  and  take  chances  on 
the  phylloxera,  or  whether  to  invest  al>out  $40  for 
resistant  bench-grafted  vines  and  be  insured  against 
this  particular  enemy.  There  can  be  no  general 
answer  to  this.  Resistant  stock  should  be  used  by  all 
means  where  phylloxera  is  known  to  be  near,  but 
where  plantings  in  good  rich  soils  in  new  localities  are 
made  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  l>e  finan- 
cially safe  and  sound  policy  to  plant  vines  on  their 
own  roots.  If  resistant  stock  is  chosen,  the  Iteuch- 
grafted  vines  should  by  all  means  be  purchased  from 
a  reliable  California  nurseryman,  who  is  ready  to 


guarantee  his  stock.  It  is  emphatically  recommended 
to  use  bench-grafted  stock  for  resistant'vines— that  is, 
scions  of  the  desired  variety  of  grape  grafted  in  the 
nursery  upon  resistant  stock  such  as  Rupestris,  Rip-aria, 
or  Lenoir,  or  their  hybrids.  The  choice  depends  upon 
soil  conditions. 

Another  menace  to  the  vine  is  the  Anaheim  disease. 
The  writer  has  observed  in  his  extended  travels 
through  all  of  California's  vineyard  districts  that 
where  soil  and  water  conditions  were  right,  it  never 
proves  destructive  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  lesser 
pests,  such  as  vine  hoppers,  thrips,  and  cutworms,  can 
be  easily  controlled  by  good  and  early  cultivation. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, a  vineyard  that  is  kept  in  a  high  condition  by 
thorough  cultivation  will  resist  many  evils  from 
which  a  neglected  vineyard  will  sutler.'  By  paying 
proper  attention  to  details,  the  grower  and  manufac- 
turer will  find  the  future  of  this  industry  bright  and 
promising.  Success  in  this,  as  in  all  other  business 
ventures,  will  only  come  as  a  reward  for  constant 
vigilance. 


The  Irrigator. 


The  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes. 

A  question  often  asked  is  answered  by  Prof.  F.  B. 
House  of  the  irrigation  department  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  in  this  way  :  How  much  water 
will  a  certain  sized  pipe  carry  under  a  certain  sized 
head,  say  10  ft.,  and  what  number  of  pipe  would  yoj 
recommend  to  stand  the  pressure  of  say  25  lb.  |>er 
square  inch  ?  A  short  discussion  of  this  may  Ik-  of  in- 
terest to  many  farmers,  so  let  me  say  that  the  quantity 
of  water  which  a  given  pipe  will  carry  depends  upon 
many  things  ;  it  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  pipe, 
the  number  and  nature  of  bends  in  the  pq>e,  the  num- 
ber and  kiud  of  valves  in  the  pipe,  etc.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  thing,  if  not  an  impossible  thing,  to  derive  a 
formula  which  will  give  results  for  every  case,  for  the 
conditions  affecting  the  flow  are  so  many  and  so  varied. 
However,  we  can  approximate  and  come  close  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  simplest  rule  I  know 
of  is  this:  A  pipe  1  ft.  in  diam.  laid  on  aslope  of  1  to 
1,000,  will  flow  approximately  1  cu.  ft.  per  second. 
The  quantity  flowing  varies  as  the  5 — 2  power  of  the 
diameter  ;  the  quantity  also  varies  as  the  square  root 
of  the  grade  or  slope.  For  an  example  :  How  much 
water  will  a  pipe  carry,  which  is  15  in.  in  diam.,  on 
a  grade  of  3  ft.  to  1,000?  Fifteen  in.  is  equal  to  15-12, 
or  5-4  of  a  ft.    If  a  pipe  1  ft.  in  diam.  on  a  grade  of  1 

ft.  in  1,00(1  fiows  1  cu.  ft.  per  -i  ml,  ami  the  quantity 

varies  as  the  5 — 2  j>ower  of  the  diameter;  therefore 
the  quantity  from  a  15-in.  pipe  on  a  grade  of  1  ft.  in 
1,000  would  be  equal  to  5 — 4  raised  to  the  5 — 2  power. 
The  5—2  power  of  any  quantity  means  to  take  that 
quantity  and  raise  it  to  the  fifth  power,  then  extract 
the  square  root.  Hence  taking  5 — 4  and  multiplying 
it  by  itself  five  times  (raising  it  to  the  fifth  power), 
will  give  us  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  3,125,  and 
the  denominator  is  1,024.  Extracting  the  square  root 
of  this  fraction  we  get  approximately  1.75  sec.  ft. 
Now,  remember  the  quantity  varies  also  as  the  square 
root  of  the  slope.  In  this  problem  the  slope  is  not  I  in 
1,000,  but  3  in  1,000;  therefore  the  quantity  will  equal 
the  square  root  of  3,  multiplied  by  this  1.75,  which  we 
obtained  above,  and  the  result  will  be  3.03  sec.  ft., 
which  is  close  enough  to  answer  any  ordinary  pur- 
pose. 

A  more  exact  way  of  getting  at  practically  the  same 
problem  is  this:  Take  2-10O,  multiply  it  by  the  length 
of  the  pipe,  divide  this  by  the  diameter  in  feet,  or 
part  of  a  foot,  then  add  1.5.  Divide  the  head  under 
which  the  water  flows,  expressed  in  feet,  by  this  re- 
sult: extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient.  Now, 
take  the  result  you  have,  multiply  it  by  the  square  of 
the  diameter,  expressed  in  feet,  or  parts  of  a  foot,  and 
then  multiply  the  result  by  6.8,  and  you  will  have  the 
quantity  flowing  in  cubic  feet  per  second.  Remember 
the  dimensions  of  the  pipe  must  all  be  in  feet,  not 
inches. 

For  example :  Suppose  we  have  a  pipe  6  in.  in 
diam.,  100  ft.  long,  under  a  head  of  22  ft.;  find  the 
quantity  of  water  Mowing.  Following  the  above  rule, 
we  would  have  100  ft.  multiplied  by  .(12  equals  2  ft. 
Now,  6  in.  equals. 5of  a  ft.,  and  2  divided  by  .5 equals 
4.  Adding  1.5  gives 5.5  The  head,  22  ft.,  divided  by 
5.6,  gives  4  for  the  result.  Extracting  the  square  root 
of  this  gives  2.  Now  take  the  diam.,  .5  of  a  ft,  and 
-quare  it;  this  gives  .25.  Multiply  the  above  result 
by  this  .25  and  we  have  .•">.  Then  multiply  this  result 
.5,  by  6.3,  and  we  have  the  result  3.15,  which  is  the 
quantity  flowing  in  cu.  ft.  per  -econd. 

Another  question  often  propounded  is  this :  What 
is  the  proper  thickness  of  a  pipe  to  stand  the  pressure 
of  a  certain  head,  say  50  ft.  ?  To  get  the  pressure  due 
to  a  certain  head  is  always  an  easy  matter.  Take  the 
head  and  multiply  it  by  .13 1,  and  we  have  the  pres- 
sure in  pounds  j>er  square  inch.  One  can  easily  remem- 
ber this  fraction  by  remembering  that  1  cu.  ft.  of 
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water  weighs  62.1  lb.  There  are  144  sq.  in.  in  1  sq.  ft., 
so  there  would  be  144  columns  of  water  1  ft.  high  and 
1  sq.  in.  in  cross  section.  The  weight  of  one  of  these 
columns  can  be  found  by  dividing  62£  lb.  by  144, 
which  equals  .434  lb.;  hence  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water  1  sq.  in.  in  section  and  50  ft.  high,  will  be  50 
times  .434,  which  equals  21.7  lb.,  which,  of  course,  is 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  in  the  pipe. 

In  order  to  get  the  thickness  of  the  pipe  necessary  to 
withstand  a  certain  pressure,  follow  this  rule  :  Take 
the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  calculated 
from  the  head  if  necessary,  multiply  it  by  the  diameter 
of  the  pipe  in  inches  and  divide  this  result  by  twice 
the  strength  of  the  material  of  which  the  pipe  is  made. 
Better  use  for  this  strength  about  3,500  for  steel, 
2,500  for  wrought  iron,  and  2,000  for  cast  iron.  This 
will  give  a  good  factor  of  safety.  As  an  example  : 
How  thick  should  a  steel  pipe  18  in.  in  diam.  be  to 
withstand  a  head  of  100  feet? 

A  100-ft.  head  will  cause  a  pressure  of  100  times 
.434,  or  43.4  pounds. 

The  diameter  18  inches — 43.4  times  18  equals  881.2. 

Then  divide  by  twice  the  strength:  (2  times  3,500 
equals  7,000),  and  we  have  881.2,  divided  by  7,000 
equals  .112  in.,  the  thickness. 


Florist  and  Gardener. 


Roses  in  California. 

Georgina  S.  Townsend  writes  from  southern  Califor- 
nia to  Floral  Life  about  roses.  She  limits  her  remarks 
sometimes  to  southern  California,  for  lack  of  observa- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  State  perhaps,  but  they  are 
applicable  to  all  California  valley  and  foothill  situa- 
tions. The  account  will  be  suggestive  to  new  home- 
makers  in  this  State: 

The  most  popular  flower  of  southern  California,  or  of 
all  of  California  for  that  matter,  is  the  rose.  There  is 
never  a  day  in  the  year  when  one  cannot  pick  roses  in 
southern  California.  There  are  certain  standard  roses 
which  are  satisfactorily  grown  and  which  give  an 
abundance  of  roses  the  year  around.  Of  the  rose 
bushes,  the  rose  trees  and  the  climbing  roses,  the  last- 
named  variety  certainly  makes  the  finest  display.  Some 
of  the  climbers  are  annual  bloomers  and  others  are 
constantly  blooming  roses,  although  they  have  periods 
when  they  are  much  more  heavily  laden  than  at  other 
times.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  annual  climbers 
is  the  famous  Gold  of  Ophir.  There  is  no  limit  to  its 
dimensions  once  it  gets  started.  I  saw  one  growing  to 
the  very  top  of  an  eucalyptus  tree  which  was  80  feet 
high,  and  the  rose  was  a  mass  of  bloom.  It  is  a  semi- 
double  rose,  very  graceful  and  of  most  exquisite  color- 
ing of  rose  pink  and  pale  yellow.  It  covers  cottages, 
and  in  the  spring  it  would  be  impossible  to  count  the 
thousands  of  blossoms  on  one  of  these  large  vines. 

The  Cherokee  rose  is  a  large  single  white  one,  which 
blooms  once  a  year.  It  has  an  abundance  of  yellow 
stamens,  and  is  a  very  handsome  rose.  It  will  climb 
if  allowed  to,  but  it  is  largely  trained  into  hedges,  and 
a  long  hedge  of  Cherokee  roses  in  bloom  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  sights  of  the  early  spring  months.  Of  course 
the  Marechal  Niel  is  the  favorite  yellow  rose,  both  in 
beauty  and  fragrance.  It  does  better  in  some  localities 
than  in  others  and  is  afflicted  with  mildew  at  times; 
but  a  fine  old  rose  of  this  variety  trained  over  a  sunny 
porch  is  something  which  cannot  be  excelled.  The 
Reve  d'Or  is  a  magnificent  climber.  Its  roses  are 
beautiful  in  the  bud  and  open  flower.  It  is  not  a  bright 
yellow,  but  more  of  a  golden  hue.  It  droops  its  head. 
William  Allen  Richardson  is  a  fine  copper-colored  rose 
of  the  climbing  class.  Madame  Carriere  is  a  white 
climber  with  a  bush  centre,  very  exquisite.  It  is  a 
constant  and  profuse  bloomer  and  deliciously  fragrant. 
The  growth  is  especially  vigorous  and  the  roses  are 
borne  on  very  long  stems,  almost  thornless,  which 
makes  it  a  fine  rose  for  cutting.  Chromatella  is  a  pale 
chrome-colored  climber  and  looks  not  unlike  a  water 
lily  when  open.  It  is  a  shy  bloomer  and  not  a  vigorous 
grower,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  desirable  rose  to  have. 
The  Apple  Blossom  rose  has  an  exquisite  bud,  of  apple 
blossom  color.  It  is  a  rose  which  blooms  but  once  dur- 
ing the  year,  but  its  foliage  is  fine  and  it  is  a  good 
climber,  so  that  it  makes  itself  a  place  all  the  year 
around,  and  its  blossoms  are  incomparable.  Cleo  is  a 
soft  pink  climber.  The  roses  are  large  and  beautiful. 
The  growth  of  the  rose  is  remarkable,  as  it  will  send 
up  great  thorny  stalks  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet 
with  never  a  side  branch.  Henrietta  Marie  is  the  best 
of  the  red  climbing  roses.  It  is  graceful  and  lovely, 
but  subject  to  mildew.  La  Marque  is  the  favorite 
white  rose,  of  exquisite  fragrance  and  beautiful  form. 

The  Lady  Banks  roses  are  tiny  cluster  roses,  white 
and  of  a  delicate  creamy  yellow.  They  are  great 
bloomers  once  a  year,  and  where  a  Lady  Banks  has 
been  used  to  cover  a  fence  or  a  woodshed,  it  looks  in 
blooming  time  like  a  snowbank.  The  yellow  variety 
is,  to  my  notion,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  shades  in 
the  rose  family. 

Roses  do  well  with  little  or  no  attention,  but  they 
do  so  much  better  when  intelligent  care  has  been  given 


them  that  it  is  wise  to  follow  a  few  general  instructions 
in  regard  to  them.  They  need  plenty  of  enrichment. 
In  fact,  one  cannot  give  them  too  much.  During  the 
dry  season,  if  you  want  fine  roses,  the  bushes  must 
have  intelligent  irrigation.  A  little  water  sprinkled  on 
the  top  of  the  ground  does  no  good.  A  rose  bush  to  do 
well  should  have  a  basin  made  around  its  roots.  This 
can  be  half  filled  with  well-rotted  manure,  and  when 
watering  is  to  be  done,  the  basin  should  be  filled  with 
water  and  allowed  to  soak  down.  If  it  is  hot  weather, 
a  couple  of  fillings  is  necessary.  Then  the  bush  needs 
no  more  water  for  at  least  a  week,  but  it  would  appre- 
ciate a  little  cultivation  of  the  earth  in  the  basin  dur- 
ing that  time. 

Some  people  keep  their  roses  blooming  all  summer; 
but  after  a  rose  has  bloomed  constantly  from  January 
until  July,  I  am  content  to  give  it  a  rest,  which  I  do 
by  withholding  water.  This  being  the  dry  season,  the 
rose  soon  drops  its  leaves,  and  thus  I  neglect  it  until 
the  first  rains  in  the  fall.  Sometimes  I  prune  it  back 
severely  at  this  time  of  the  year,  which  produces  a 
strong  new  growth  as  beautiful  as  any  blossom,  and  by 
January  the  roses  are  in  bud  and  full  of  vigor  for  the 
spring. 

The  climbing  roses  are  pruned  very  little,  and  I  have 
never  given  them  a  forced  rest,  since  they  are  all 
decorative  in  climbing  over  porches  and  walls.  But 
the  roses  in  bush  form  are  in  a  long  bed  by  them- 
selves, where  they  can  rest  in  comfort  at  such  time. 
The  new  growth  will  come  out,  stalks  and  leaves  a  rich 
deep  red,  beautiful  as  a  bouquet. 

Among  the  bush  roses  there  are  certain  ones  that 
are  favorites  with  the  florists,  and  so  almost  everyone 
has  them.  There  is  Augusta  Victoria,  white;  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  pink  and  yellow;  Cecil  Bruner,  small 
exquisite  pink  buds;  General  Jacqueminot,  red;  Ulrich 
Brunner,  red;  Paul  Neyron,  American  Beauty,  Maman 
Cochet,  Bon  Silene,  Safrano,  Papa  Gontier,  Pearl  of 
the  Garden,  Homer,  Laurette,  and  Agrippina.  There 
are,  of  course,  all  kinds  of  teas  and  hybrid  perpetuals 
raised;  but  as  a  rule  most  yards  have  all  or  some  of 
the  roses  named.  It  is  because  these  are  constant 
bloomers  and  have  been  tested  and  do  the  best  in  our 
climate. 

It  is  no  kindness  to  the  roses  not  to  cut  the  blossoms. 
The  more  you  cut  the  more  they  bloom,  and  one  should 
always  keep  the  old  roses  snipped  off  of  the  bush,  both 
for  appearance's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  bush. 


How  to  Handle  Mole  Traps. 

After  you  get  your  mole  trap  it  is  a  liberal  education 
to  learn  how  to  use  it  effectively.  Mr.  W.  V.  Fal- 
coner gives  plain  directions  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 
It  appears  strange  that  in  view  of  the  general  hostility 
of  horticulturists  toward  moles  the  pest  should  not 
diminish  more  rapidly  in  well  settled  localities.  It  is 
evident  that  persistent  trapping  is  about  the  only  prac- 
tical method  of  reducing  moles,  and  the  commercial 
traps  offered  by  dealers  in  garden  supplies  are  gener- 
ally admitted  to  be  efficient  in  experienced  hands. 
Beginners  often  fail  to  catch  their  moles  because  their 
traps  are  carelessly  placed  over  one  of  the  many  shal- 
low feeding  runs  through  which  the  animal  may  not 
pass  a  second  time.  Without  going  into  the  natural 
history  of  this  strange,  destructive,  but  energetic  ani- 
mal, we  would  point  out  that  the  'runs'  or  tunnels 
made  in  cultivated  soils  by  the  mole  are  of  two  well 
marked  types — the  shallow  ridges  and  mounds  made 
by  his  passage  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the  surface  of 
loose  earth  or  ordinary  sod,  found  in  his  tireless  hunt 
for  worms  and  subterranean  insects,  which  he  may  not 
use  again  and  the  deeper,  firmer  channels  that  are  not 
readily  flooded  by  storms  nor  crushed  by  the  tram- 
pling of  grazing  animals,  that  he  maintains  for  per- 
manent passage  from  one  place  to  another.  A  careful 
survey  of  a  mole's  destructive  operations  in  field  or 
garden  will  usually  show  where  the  shallow  feeding 
tunnel  joins  the  more  permanent  one,  and  the  trap 
should  be  set  over  the  latter,  first  crushing  down  the 
ridge  or  compactly  filling  up  the  bore  of  the  passage 
with  earth,  so  that  the  surface  must  again  be  raised  to 
permit  passage.  Of  the  metal  traps  now  in  general 
use  the  Reddick  is  the  cheapest,  and  as  certain  as  any 
when  properly  set.  which  is  done  by  planting  it  firmly 
over  the  filled-in  portion  of  the  run  with  the  prongs  in 
proper  line.  The  trap  should  now  be  sprung  several 
times,  so  that  the  prongs  penetrate  the  earth  to  their 
full  extent,  then  finally  adjusted,  seeing  that  the  pan 
or  trigger  is  not  in  close  contact  with  the  filled-in  soil, 
so  that  the  trap  might  be  prematurely  sprung  by  the 
advance  heaving  of  the  soil  before  the  mole  is  fairly 
under  the  trap.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  as  on 
the  proper  placing  of  trap  and  trigger  depends  success 
or  failure.  In  practice  it  is  well  to  have  a  full  half- 
inch  of  space  between  trigger  and  earth.  From  ob- 
servation it  appears  the  mole,  when  burrowing  near 
the  surface,  first  excavates  a  small  passage  with  his 
extraordinary  spade-like  fore  feet  and  then,  with  his 
muscular  shoulders,  he  'hunches'  the  soil  bodily 
upward.  It  is  at  this  moment  the  trap  gets  in  its 
appointed  work,  if  not  so  closely  adjusted  as  to  spring 


before  the  pest  is  under  the  prongs.  This  apparently 
trifling  wrinkle  of  keeping  the  trigger  some  distance 
above  the  obstructing  earth,  makes  all  the  difference 
between  continual  failure  and  fairly  uniform  success. 
To  rid  your  grounds  of  moles  you  must  trap  them,  and 
to  accomplish  this  the  trap  must  be  judiciously  placed 
and  set. 


The  Apiary. 


An  Easy  Way  with  Foul  Brood. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Cheaver  gives  Gleanings  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  he  gets  bees  away  from  foul  brood.  The 
plan  works  equally  well  for  old  box  hives  or  new  up- 
to-date  hives,  and  is  so  simple  that  any  one  can 
work  it. 

Provide  the  following  outfit:  1.  A  nice  clean  hive 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  in  the  centre  a 
frame  of  unsealed  brood,  with  some  adhering  bees 
from  a  colony  that  has  no  disease  (a  caged  queen  may 
be  hung  beside  the  frame  of  brood  if  desired). 
2.  Tack  a  small  piece  of  queen-excluding  zinc  over 
the  entrance  side  of  a  Porter  bee-escape  board,  to  pre- 
vent drones  from  clogging  the  escape,  or  a  full  sheet 
may  be  used  without  tacking. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  begin.  In  the  evening,  dur- 
ing a  fair  honey-flow,  lift  the  diseased  colony  from 
the  stand  and  place  the  clean  prepared  hive  where  the 
diseased  colony  had  stood.  Do  not  put  a  cover  on  this 
new  hive,  but  instead  put  on  the  Porter  bee-escape 
board  with  the  opening  downward.  Now  take  the  old 
bottom-board  off  the  diseased  colony  (if  the  bottom- 
board  is  nailed  on,  you  can  either  knock  it  off  or  bore 
a  hole  through  it),  and  set  the  diseased  colony  on  top 
of  the  Porter  escape  board.  Close  every  entrance 
to  the  diseased  colony  if  there  is  any.  Be  very  care- 
ful about  this  part;  do  not  leave  an  opening  anywhere 
except  the  one  through  the  escape-board  into  the  lower 
hive.  Shade  the  upper  diseased  hive,  or  it  may  over- 
heat the  next  day  when  the  sun  comes  out. 

Now  you  have  not  been  more  than  five  minutes, 
probably  not  more  than  one  minute,  and  your  part  of 
the  work  is  done.  In  the  morning,  when  the  bees  go 
out  to  work  they  will  carry  no  diseased  honey  with 
them.  They  go  out  through  the  Porter  escape  and 
through  the  new  clean  hive.  When  they  come  back 
loaded  with  honey  they  cannot  get  back  up  into  their 
old  hive  and  so  deposit  the  honey  in  the  new  clean 
hive.  The  frame  of  brood  makes  them  feel  at  home, 
and  from  it  they  will  raise  a  queen,  if  you  have  not 
already  given  them  one.  The  old  queen  goes  on  lay- 
ing in  the  upper  story  until  the  honey  and  nurse  bees 
get  scarce.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  upper  story 
will  be  practically  deserted;  sometimes  a  handful  of 
bees  and  the  queen  will  be  all  that  you  will  find,  and 
sometimes  all  will  be  dead.  If  you  want  to  utilize 
the  colony  for  section  honey,  though  a  diseased  colony 
is  not  likely  to  be  strong  enough  for  that,  you  can 
take  away  the  upper  diseased  hive  after  about  a  week, 
and  the  loss  in  brood  will  not  be  very  great.  When 
the  diseased  hive  is  removed  it  should  be  taken  into  a 
closed  room,  the  few  remaining  bees  destroyed,  the 
combs  melted  at  once,  the  frames  burned  and  the  hive 
carefully  cleaned.  If  the  hive  is  a  cheap  thing,  burn 
it.  I  said  I  had  one  failure  in  working  this  plan. 
The  apiary  belonged  to  a  woman.  I  told  her  how  to 
proceed  after  the  bees  were  trapped  out  of  the  dis- 
eased hive,  so  she  took  the  honey  and  old  combs  out 
of  the  frames,  burned  the  frames,  carefully  cleaned 
the  hives,  and  set  the  diseased  honey  out  in  the  wash- 
tub  "  for  the  bees  to  eat."  Well,  the  bees  ate  the 
honey  and  spread  the  disease  all  through  the  apiary, 
and  she  said  she  thought  my  plan  was  a  failure. 

If- 1  were  working  in  my  own  yard  where  time  is 
not  so  great  a  factor,  I  would  put  an  empty  hive  under 
the  diseased  hive,  and  take  the  escape  out  of  the 
escape-board,  and  get  the  bees  accustomed  to  going 
out  and  in  through  the  lower  hive,  before  trapping 
them  out;  they  would  not  then  be  so  likely  to  be  ex- 
cited and  carry  diseased  honey  out  with  them. 

Any  one  who  understands  catching  queens  should 
put  the  old  queen  in  the  lower  hive  at  once,  keeping 
her  caged  for  a  day  or  two,  unless  it  is  desirable  to 
requeen  the  colony. 

If  the  colony  to  be  treated  is  a  very  large  one,  it 
would  be  well  to  place  an  empty  super  on  the  diseased 
colony  to  give  additional  air-space  and  make  the  dan- 
ger from  suffocation  less. 

The  frame  of  brood  in  the  lower  hive  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  plan  and  may  be  left  out,  but  the  bees  start 
to  work  better  with  it  in.  I  think  this  plan  has  three 
advantages  over  the  McEvoy  system.  It  enables  the 
bee-keeper  who  is  unable  to  shake  his  bees  to  treat 
the  disease  successfully;  it  saves  the  good  brood,  and 
it  cannot  spread  the  disease  to  other  colonies.  The 
McEvoy  system  shakes  bees  full  of  diseased  honey, 
and  in  the  excitement  some  get  into  the  wrong  hives, 
carrying  the  diseased  honey  to  well  colonies.  And 
then,  if  requeening  is  desirable,  there  is  no  hunting 
for  queens:  the  merest  novice  in  the  business  can  re- 
queen  successfully. 
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Horticulture. 


Apple  Growing  In  Washington. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  during  the  Irrigation 
Congress  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Huntley,  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Washington  and  formerly  horticul- 
turist of  the  Washington  experiment  station.  Mr. 
Huntley  is  full  of  satisfaction  at  the  rapid  advance  of 
fruit  growing  in  his  State  and  is  striving  earnestly  to 
protect  the  industry  from  all  forms  of  evil.  His  work 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  apple  growing  at  the  north  pre- 
pared for  the  New  York  Tribune-Farmer  by  August 
Wolf  of  Spokane,  from  which  we  shall  select  para- 
graphs: 

Apple  pickers  in  Washington  orchards  are  having 
the  time  of  their  lives.  The  total  acreage  is  near  the 
100,000  mark,  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  and  w  ages 
are  higher  than  ever  l>efore  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustrv.  The  crop  is  estimated  bv  growers  and  inspect- 
ors to  be  worth  from  #'.1,000,00(1  to  #10,000,000  this 
season,  and  of  this  more  than  #,5,000,000  will  be  paid 
for  fruit  packed  for  export.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
made  up  of  Spitzenburg,  Newtown  pippins,  Winesap, 
Jonathan,  and  other  winter  varieties,  which  can  be 
shipped  anywhere,  the  chief  districts  being  the 
Yakima,  Wenatchee,  Spokane,  and  Prosser  valleys  in 
the  order  named. 

Much  ut'  this  fruit  will  be  sent  to  Atlantic  <  'oast 
markets  and  England,  France,  Germany,  Australia, 
and  the  Orient.  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  are 
the  chief  distributing  points  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  from  these  the  jobbers  and  dealers  in  various 
parts  of  the  West,  Fast  and  South  are  supplied.  The 
big  red  apple  is  the  favorite  of  Americans  and  Aus- 
tralians, while  the  Englishmen  are  fond  of  the  various 
varieties  of  pippins,  which  also  have  reputations  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Stated  commercially,  the  Crop  in  Washington  for 
shipment  this  year  is  a  matter  of  5,000,000  boxes, 
each  containing  60  lb.  of  apples.  The  fruit  was  grown 
in  37  counties,  those  having  more  than  75,000  trees 
being  Yakima,  1,248,000;  Chelan  -100,000;  S|M>kane, 
311,160;  Pierce,  2(50,000;  Whitman,  203,000;  Cowlitz, 
165,000;  Kinsap,  154,000;  Whatcom,  00,000;  Columbia, 
80,000,  and  Thurston,  78,000.  The  crop  would  fill 
8,888  cars  of  30,000  lb.  each,  or  make  250  trains  of  33 
cars  each.  Laid  end  to  end  the  boxes,  18  in.  in  length 
and  12  in.  high,  would  stretch  1,420  miles,  and  if 
piled  up  they  would  make  a  shaft  047  miles  high. 

Pine  boxes  are  used,  and  they  reach  the  growers  and 
packers  "knocked  down,"  the  price  being  12ic.  each, 
to  which  must  be  added  one  cent  for  nailing.  As  a 
rule  pickers  and  packers  are  paid  by  the  day,  the 
wage  scale  ranging  from  #2.2")  to  #3  a  day,  though  in 
some  instances  the  packers  are  paid  by  the  box  or  the 
entire  orchard,  which  contains  from  80  to  108  trees  to 
the  acre.  The  average  cost  of  picking,  packing  and 
the  package  to  the  grower  is  25c,  but  it  is  not  unusual 
for  shippers  or  commission  men  to  buy  the  products  of 
the  orchard  on  the  trees,  paying  from  #1  to  #1.25  a 
box  and  doing  all  the  work. 

As  Washington  apples  are  now  handled  in  the  high- 
est priced  markets  of  the  world,  every  care  is  taken 
with  the  packs,  the  fruit  being  select  and  of  uniform 
size,  color  and  flavor.  They  are  hand  packed  after 
grading,  every  precaution  is  taken  against  bruising, 
and  they  are  free  from  stains  and  pests.  Every  apple 
is  wrapped  in  paper  to  prevent  contact.  Only  the 
highest  quality  fruit  is  selected  for  export,  and  for  this 
the  growers  receive  at  least  #1  a  box  more  in  the  for- 
eign markets  than  they  do  in  the  local  markets,  where 
competition  is  not  so  keen.  Bostonians  will  readily 
pay  the  top  price  for  big  red  apples,  the  New  York 
market  is  the  best  for  Winesaps  and  Spitzen burgs,  and 
Chicago  wants  flavor  rather  than  color  and  size. 

Fruit  infected  with  the  codlin  moth  or  San  .lose 
scale  is  confiscated  and  destroyed  wherever  found,  and 
to  give  the  consumer  every  protection  against  these 
pests  and  insure  freedom  from  disease,  F.  A.  Huntley, 
State  Fruit  Commissioner,  has  an  experienced  horti- 
culturist as  inspector  in  each  of  the  big  apple  districts. 
The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  also  enacted  laws  to 
insure  better  fruit,  among  the  provisions  being  the 
following: 

"  All  boxes,  crates,  baskets,  or  packages  containing 
fruit  offered  or  transported  for  sale  within  this  State 
shall  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  variety  (or  if 
the  variety  is  unknown,  the  said  box,  crate, "basket, 
or  package  shall  be  marked  '  variety  unknown  '),  and 
with  the  name  of  the  actual  locality  or  district  when- 
grown,  and  no  such  box,  crate,  basket,  or  package 
shall  bear  the  name  of  any  locality,  place  or  district 
other  than  that  in  which  said  fruit  was  actually 
grown." 

The  trees  average  five  boxes  each  every  season,  and 
that  in  some  of  the  old  orchards  containing  a  few  old 
trees,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  harvest  from  15  to  20 
boxes  to  the  tree.  A  thousand  dollars  gross  per  acre 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  western  part  of  the  Spokane 


country,  where  apple  growing  has  assumed  a  commer- 
cial Importance  second  to  none  in  the  district.  Forty 
and  fifty  acre  orchards,  containing  from  3,500  to  1,800 
trees,  are  not  rare. 

It  is  not  in  apples  alone  that  Washington  has  come 
to  the  front  as  a  fruit  producing  State.  Reports  com- 
piled by  State  Fruit  Commissioner  Huntley,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Governor  Albert  E.  Mead,  show  that  in 
addition  to  almost  four  full  townships  of  apple  trees, 
the  State  had  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  040,200 
plum  and  prune  trees,  764,956  |>each  trees,  500,633  pear 
trees,  243,459  cherry  trees,  30,680  apricot  trees,  23,862 
English  walnut  trees,  15,185  almond  trees,  and  6,988 
quince  trees,  and  that  thousands  of  trees  have  been 
planted  since  the  statistics  were  gathered  for  the  fore- 
going statement. 


The  Sweet  Pea  Product  of  Arroyo  Grande. 

The  threshing  of  sweet  pea  seed,  says  the  Arroyo 
Grande  Herald,  is  now  in  full  swing  on  the  Routzahn 
Seed  Company's  farm  in  the  Arroyo  Grande  valley. 
Mr.  Routzahn  estimates  that  he  will  have  200,000  lb. 
of  seed  this  year — 100  tons — which  goes  directly  to  the 
great  Eastern  seed  firms  who  contract  for  the  crops, 
both  flower  and  vegetable,  liefore  they  are  planted. 
This  big  yield  is  the  product  of  100  acres  of  the  fertile 
Arroyo  Grande  valley  soil,  the  best  in  the  world  for 
the  growing  of  sweet  |>eas,  according  to  the  statement 
of  seed  men  who  have  seed  grown  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  • 

Mr.  Routzahn  received  recently  a  cablegram  from  a 
seed  house  in  England  asking  for  some  of  his  world 
famous  sweet  pea  seed,  but  there  is  very  little  for 
English  or  continental  firms,  the  American  trade  tak- 
ing practically  the  entire  crop  each  year.  There  were 
grown  this  year  on  the  Routzahn  seed  farm  in  our 
valley  more  new  varieties  and  of  greater  merit  than 
any  listed  at  the  great  International  Sweet  Pea  Exhi- 
bition held  recently  in  Fingland,  where  the  choicest 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  flower,  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  were  exhibited.  That  is  the  result  of  much 
study  and  intelligent  experiments  by  Mr.  Routzahn, 
with  his  love  for  this  extremely  interesting  work, 
combined  with  the  properties  of  the  wonderful  soil  of 
our  valley  and  the  cool  sea  fogs,  which  all  serve  to 
bring  to  the  utmost  perfection  this  flower  of  many 
glorious  colors  and  sweet  perfume  which  here  reached 
a  statu  lard  not  attained  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  Countess  of  Spencer  is  the  newest  type  of  this 
flower,  which  will  supersede  all  the  old  types,  and  of 
this  type  Mr.  Routzahn's  new  white  variety  with  its 
very  large  ruffled  petals  of  perfect  form  is  the  finest 
white  sweet  pea  yet  produced.  He  was  two  years 
bringing  it  to  its  present  standard  and  this  year  was 
paid  a  #500  premium  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  the  great 
Philadelphia  seedman  whose  specialty  is  sweet  peas, 
for  the  privilege  of  handling  it  exclusively.  Mr.  Bur- 
pee gave  it  the  name  of  Mrs.  Burj>ee  for  his  mother. 
He  has  sj>ent  about  #3,000  in  photographs  and  paint- 
ings of  this  variety  to  properly  introduce  it  to  his 
customers  and  the  world.  Mr.  Routzahn  has  received 
this  year  from  Mr.  Burpee  alone  about  #2,500  in 
premiums  for  the  privilege  of  handling  his  special 
varieties  of  sweet  peas  and  nasturtiums.  He  has  been 
asked  by  a  large  European  house  for  his  specialties  of 
these  flowers. 

Last  year  16,000  lb.  of  nasturtium  seed  were 
harvested,  but  this  year  the  crop  is  much  less  because 
of  less  acreage  sown.  At  least  60  or  LOO  acres  could  be 
sown  to  this  flower  alone  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
seed. 

A  gentleman  from  the  large  sweet  pea  growers  of 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  visited  the  Routzahn  farm  this 
summer,  and  though  he  was  familiar  with  the  flower 
in  its  many  colorings,  said  he  had  never  seen  so  many 
and  such  fine  varieties  as  those  grown  on  the  Routzahn 
seed  farm. 


The  Government  Proposes  to  Continue  with 
Pear  Blight. 

That  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  not  discouraged  with  the  battle  which  is  being 
waged  against  the  pear  blight  in  this  state  is  evi- 
denced  h\  the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  Dr. 
A.  F.  Woods,  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Sacramento.  Sec- 
retary (J.  H.  Miller  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Devel- 
opment Association  tells  a  Sacramento  Union  reporter 
that  Dr.  Woods  promised  that  he  would  recommend 
upon  his  return  to  Washington  that  three  experts  be 
sent  to  this  section  this  fall  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  orchardists  in  their  battle  against  the  j>each  and 
pear  blight. 

Last  year  the  <  iovernment  kept  seven  men  in  the 
field  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and  as  a 
general  rule  excellent  results  were  achieved.  In  a 
great  number  of  orchards  where  the  instructions  of  the 
•  iovernment  experts  were  carried  out  carefully  the 


peach  and  pear  blight  was  controlled  to  such  an  extent 
that  splendid  crops  were  harvested  this  season. 
While  the  greater  portion  of  the  pear  orchards  of 
California  have  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
the  blight,  the  disease  being  much  more  difficult  to 
handle  than  peach  blight,  there  are  a  number  of  pear 
orchards  which  bore  heavily  this  summer  and  are 
remarkably  free  from  the  disease.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  orchards  which  are  beyond  saving 
and  will  probably  be  entirely  destroyed  liefore  many 
years. 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Woods  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  will 
be  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  those  growers  who 
are  making  a  strenuous  fight  to  save  orchards,  and 
that  three  of  the  best  men  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  come  to  California  to  advise  and  direct 
them  as  to  the  best  methods  to  pursue. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


Temperature  and  Raisin  Curing. 

This  season's  experience,  says  the  Fresno  Republican, 
bids  fair  to  destroy  some  of  the  old-time  ideals  as  to 
the  degree  of  heat  required  for  the  proper  ripening  and 
curing  of  the  raisin  crop.  With  a  season  that  taxes 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  to  find  an  equal 
coolness,  the  raisin  crop  will  Ite  higher  than  ever  in 
weight  to  the  tray  and  in  quality  of  fruit. 

An  experienced  raisin  man  yesterday  said  that  while 
from  350  to  37")  tons  were  required  to  make  a  ton  of 
raisins  last  year,  the  number  this  year  will  be  from  300 
to  325.  Thus,  on  an  average,  there  will  l>e  a  gain  of 
nearly  one  ton  in  six.  Never  before  were  the  berries 
better  filled  to  the  tip  end  of  the  bunches,  and  for  color 
and  size  the  fruit  this  year  cannot  be  surpassed. 

During  the  growing  season  this  year  the  thermom- 
eter has  gone  above  100°  on  comparatively  few  days, 
and  the  highest  has  been  102. c  Those  who  have  be- 
lieved that  a  consistent  siege  of  105  to  110  weather  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the  raisin  have 
had  their  theories  badly  shattered.  The  sugar  has 
gone  into  the  graj>e,  too,  and  the  saccharine  element 
promises  to  l>e  higher  than  ever. 

Such  cool  nights  as  those  of  Friday  have  caused  a 
little  anxiety  that  the  drying  season  might  l)e  too  pro- 
longed, but  these  fears  are  only  due  to  the  tempera- 
mental state  of  the  raisin  grower,  who  is  looking  for 
all  possible  ills.  The  berries  are  not  curing  so  fast  as 
they  would  in  higher  temperatures,  but  they  are  cur- 
ing in  the  way  to  bring  out  the  highest  quality  Df 
fruit. 


Sulphuring  Will  Not  Go  in  Pennsylvania. 

Despite  the  liberal  spirit  displayed  by  the  Federal 
authorities  regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  recent  de- 
cision against  sulphur  in  California  dried  fruits,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  trouble  ahead  in  Pennsylvania  with 
the  State  authorities.  Inquiries  addressed  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Commissioner  by  the  New  York  Dried 
Fruit  Association  as  to  his  policy  have  been  met  by 
flat  answers  in  which  he  frankly  stands  by  the  law 
and  does  not  indicate  the  slightest  disposition  to  grant 
any  immunity  from  the  provisions  as  enacted. 

Mr.  James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  written  the  following  letter: 
"  I  have  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Pure  Food  Law,  together  with  a  copy  of  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  same.  You  will  find  that 
Rule  2  is  plain  and  gives  the  information  you  desire. 
I  do  not  think  that  sulphurous  acid  should  be  allowed 
in  any  article  of  food.  We  have  had  many  cases  in 
Pennsylvania  where  it  was  used  as  a  preservative  and 
never  had  any  trouble  in  securing  convictions." 

Rule  2,  alluded  to  in  above  letter,  reads  as  follows: 
"  The  use  of  boric  acid,  salicylic  acide,  or  sulphites  in 
meats  or  other  articles  of  food  will  t>e  regarded  as  an 
adulteration  and  treated  accordingly.  Any  jwisonous 
or  deleterious  preservative  or  coloring  matter  applied 
externally  which  has  been  permitted  to  permeate  or 
j>enetrate  the  meat  or  other  food  product,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  will  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration." 


Raising  2,500  Tubk kys.  —  Searchlight :  An  in- 
teresting sight  to  Ik'  seen  near  Hamilton  City,  Shasta 
county,  is  on  the  Hiram  West  ranch,  where  there 
are  2,500  head  of  turkeys  feeding  on  the  stubble  on 
that  farm.  Mr.  West  purchased  the  turkeys  several 
months  ago  at  90  cents  a  head,  and  will  by  turkey  time 
have  realized  a  handsome  profit.  Several  other 
farmers  in  that  vicinity  will  go  into  the  turkey  bust* 
ness  next  season,  having  realized  what  a  handsome 
profit  tan  be  made  by  purchasing  turkeys  while 
young  and  allowing  them  to  feed  on  the  stubble  after 
the  crops  have  l>een  harvested. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Hay  Buyers. —  Livermore  Herald: 
A  number  of  hay  dealers  in  coast  towns 
who  formerly  derived  their  supply  from 
San  Benito  county  have  been  in  this 
section  recently  looking  for  hay.  Evi- 
dently the  farmers  of  that  section  are 
holding  their  hay  at  fancy  figures,  or 
else  the  transportation  situation  is  worse 
than  here. 

BUTTE. 

Codlin  Moth. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, L.  D.  Harris,  a  resident  of  Chico, 
read  a  paper  which  occasioned  much 
favorable  comment  by  fruit  growers. 
Mr.  Harris  dealt  with  the  best  methods 
of  fighting  the  codlin  moth  and  declared 
that  the  pest  can  be  entirely  extermi- 
nated by  spraying  only  for  the  first 
brood,  after  the  calyx  of  the  fruit  is 
closed.  In  this  way  the  preliminary 
spraying  and  the  spraying  for  the  second 
brood  can  be  done  away  with.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  proven  this  by  actual 
experiment.  In  order  to  prove  this, 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  the  horticulturist  for 
the  Bear  Creek  orchards,  selected  a  tree 
and  built  a  cage  around  it,  and  then 
placed  a  considerable  number  of  moths 
within.  Regarding  this  experiment,  he 
says:  "  The  result  of  this  investigation 
was  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  life 
cycle  of  the  first  brood  was  from  May 
22  to  June  27;  during  the  first  17  days 
only  single  moths  or  two  or  three  moths 
were  hatched  daily,  but  on  June  19  the 
maximum  of  20  was  reached.  After 
this  the  hatching  daily  became  less 
until  at  the  close  of  the  period,  but  one 
or  two  were  hatched  per  day.  It  is 
important  to  note  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing dates  of  this  period,  as  well  as  time 
of  maximum  hatching.  These  dates 
may  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  can  be 
easily  ascertained,  as  they  bear  a  fixed 
relation  to  the  date  of  blooming  of  trees, 
the  date  of  the  hatching  of  the  first 
moth  being  from  20  to  30  days  after  the 
petals  have  fallen."  After  discussing 
some  further  observations  made  in  the 
course  of  this  experiment  he  agrees  with 
all  others  that  the  best  spray  material  is 
arsenate  of  lead— three  pounds  of  the 
arsenate  to  50  gal.  of  water. 

Good  Profits  in  Figs.— Fig  growers 
are  now  disposing  of  their  crop  at  most 
profitable  figures.  As  high  as  $75  a  ton 
has  been  offered  for  the  fruit.  As  it 
costs  about  $12.50  a  ton  to  pick  the  fruit, 
and  some  fig  growers  produce  as  high  as 
five  tons  to  the  acre,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  handsome  margin  for  profit  in 
the  fig  industry. 

Olive  Oil. — The  olive  oil  companies 
are  preparing  for  the  season's  run  on 
olive  oil  and  the  pickling  of  olives.  The 
olive  crop  this  season  is  a  very  large  one 
and  the  fruit  is  of  an  excellent  quality 
and  size.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  olive  crop  will  be 
shipped  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  oil  and  pickled,  the  Oroville 
olive  companies  would  have  a  very  large 
supply  of  oil  and  pickled  olives. 

FRESNO. 

Sugar  Beets  Successful. — Laton 
Argus:  The  sugar  beets  raised  in  Laton 
this  year  proved  to  be  especially  valu- 
able. The  general  average  of  sweetness 
was  21.8%.  W.  A.  Iden,  representing 
the  Visalia  and  Corcoran  factories, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Pacific  Sugar 
Co.,  is  here  in  the  interest  of  the  sugar 
beet  industry  for  next  year.  From 
present  prospects  1,000  acres  or  more 
will  be  planted  the  coming  year.  This 
will  mean  that  upward  of  $70,000  will 
be  distributed  among  the  growers  of 
this  section. 

GOOD  Peacb  Chop.— Reedley  Expo- 
nent: J.  A.  Milton,  who  has  an  im- 
proved 20-acre  lot  two  miles  west  of 
town,  has  three  acres  in  cling  peaches. 
His  crop  this  season  from  the,se  three 
acres  weighed  4(i  tons  and  125  lb.,  45 
tons  of  which  he  delivered  to  the  can- 
nery, and  has  the  receipts  to  show;  the 
balance  he  sold  elsewhere.    At  $65  per 


ton,  the  prevailing  price  for  clings  this 
season,  the  crop  was  worth  $2,994.06,  or 
$996.02  per  acre.  If  there  is  any  three- 
acre  peach  orchard,  outside  of  this  dis- 
trict, that  has  produced  46  tons  of  fruit 
this  year  we  have  not  heard  of  it.  The 
man  who  owns  an  improved  20-acre  lot 
in  the  Reedley  district  has  opportunities 
not  easily  found  elsewhere. 

New  Crop  Lemons. — Fresno  Repub- 
lican: New  crop  lemons  raised  in  this 
county  are  beginning  to  come  in,  though 
the  quantity  is  small  as  yet.  Prices  are 
necessarily  very  high  indeed,  as  the 
supply  is  limited,  and  local  lemons  are 
always  high  priced.  They  are  whole- 
saling for  $6.50  per  box.  For  lemons 
of  the  300  grade,  this  would  put  the 
retail  price  at  about  35  cents  per  dozen. 
Owing  to  their  fine  quality,  local  lem- 
ons are  always  worth  about  one  dollar 
more  per  box  than  the  southern  Califor- 
nia fruit,  and  the  difference  will  hold 
good  for  this  season.  Most  of  the  lem- 
ons now  being  offered  come  from  south 
of  the  Tehachapis.  Fresno  county  lem- 
ons are  not  concerned  in  the  new  ship- 
ments to  the  Orient,  as  they  are  mostly 
consumed  right  here,  being  just  about 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  satisfy  local  de- 
mand. 

GLENN. 

The  prune  crop  of  this  county  has  de- 
veloped into  a  large  one,  and  if  the 
rains  hold  off  for  a  couple  of  weeks  longer 
all  will  have  been  dried  and  the  people 
who  are  engaged  in  that  line  of  business 
will  have  reaped  a  good  profit.  The 
prevailing  price  is  three  cents  and 
this  alone,  with  the  heavy  crop,  means 
much  to  the  county.  Many  farmers 
within  the  past  three  years  have  let 
their  prune  orchards  go  to  ruin  and  now 
regret  it. 

KINGS. 

Shipping  Hay. — Hanford  Sentinel: 
L.  E.  Hall  has  been  shipping  out  a 
large  quantity  of  hay.  The  hay  crop  of 
the  city,  like  other  crops,  is  good  this 
year,  and  good  prices  are  being  paid. 
The  long  run  of  irrigating  water  helped 
to  make  a  better  late  crop  of  alfalfa,  and 
all  of  it  is  in  demand.  The  increase  in 
the  dairy  interests  of  the  county  makes 
a  place  for  more  hay  than  formerly,  and 
as  the  crop  is  said  to  be  short  in  the 
principal  hay-growing  sections  of  the 
State,  good  prices  may  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter. 

MONTEREY. 

Big  Hay  Crop. — Pajaronian:  We 
have  told  of  some  big  yields  this  season 
of  good  crops  and  high  prices,  but  big- 
gest of  them  all,  in  the  hay  line,  is  now 
given  publicity.  Jas.  Fullerton,  who  is 
farming  the  Thomas  McClosky  ranch 
near  the  racetrack,  sold  109  tons  of  vol- 
unteer red  oat  hay  from  20  acres.  This 
hay  brought  $13  per  ton,  or  an  average 
of  $70  per  acre. 

NAPA. 

Busy  Vintage  Season. — Healdsburg 
Enterprise:  The  Simi  Land  Co.  started 
the  vintage  season  with  prospects  of 
making  the  largest  run  ever  made.  This 
well  known  cellar  has  a  capacity  of 
1,000,000  gallons,  and  Mr.  Minetti,  the 
superintendent,  says  he  has  purchased 
several  thousand  tons  of  grapes,  and, 
with  the  yield  of  the  company's  own 
vineyard,  he  fully  expects  that  he  will 
make  close  to  500,000  gallons. 

NEW  Table  Grape. — Lampasos  is 
the  name  of  a  choice  table  grape  that 
Prof.  Husmann  has  growing  in  the  Gov- 
ernment experimental  vineyard  at  Oak- 
ville.  It  is  a  South  American  variety, 
with  Catawba  flavor  very  much  modi- 
fied, is  luscious  with  but  few  seeds. 

Canning  Tomatoes.  —  The  Napa 
Canning  Co.  has  again  opened  its  big 
plant  in  East  Napa.  The  cannery  will 
be  engaged  in  packing  tomatoes  until 
about  the  middle  of  November.  This 
year's  tomato  crop  in  Napa  county  is  an 
unusually  heavy  one. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Oranges  at  Poor  Farm. — Press: 
Growing  oranges  as  a  means  of  assist- 
ing in  maintaining  the  Los  Angeles 
county  poor  farm  has  been  found  so 


profitable  that  Supervisor  Eldridge  has 
decided  to  plant  trees  on  another  tract, 
comprising  40  acres  of  poor  farm  land, 
known  as  the  Smith  property,  which  is 
surrounded  on  four  sides  with  county 
roads,  making  transportation  easy,  while 
in  one  corner  is  a  pumping  plant  with 
sufficient  capacity  to  insure  irrigation. 
One  grove  of  40  acres  netted  more  than 
$14,000  last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
with  the  second  bearing  well  the  returns 
in  five  years  will  exceed  $30,000.  Navels 
and  Valencias  are  to  be  grown. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Tokays. — Union:  The  Florin  district 
still  holds  its  own  as  a  producer  of  To- 
kay grapes,  and  the  yield  this  year  is 
excellent.  James  Rutter,  who  is  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
settlement  at  Florin,  says  that  the  Florin 
crop  is  the  biggest  and  best  of  any  he 
has  seen.  Mr.  Rutter  is  shipping  tons 
upon  tons  of  as  fine  Tokays  as  ever 
grew,  and  they  have  no  superiors,  even 
in  the  famous  American  river  valley. 
Sacramento  is  the  world's  centre  of  the 
Tokay,  and  nowhere  is  seen  such  size 
and  coloring. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Big  Returns  From  Cantaloupes. 
— San  Bernardino  Index:  Two  hundred 
and  nine  cars  of  cantaloupes  $146,- 
918.93  ;  net  per  car,  $702.93 ;  profit  per 
grower,  $6,387.82.  This  is  the  remark- 
able showing  made  during  the  canta- 
loupe shipping  season  to  the  East  early 
last  spring  by  23  growers  in  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  on  the  Colorado  desert.  They 
are  known  in  a  business  way  as  the 
Brawley  Cantaloupe  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. The  growers  have  just  submitted 
a  statement  of  their  business  during  the 
past  season  to  H.  A.  Jones  and  C.  F. 
Fee  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  After  pay- 
ment of  all  commissions  and  charges,  in- 
cluding freight,  express,  and  refrigera- 
tion service,  office  expenses,  and  extra 
icing  and  shed  fees,  the  net  per  car  was 
$702.93.  Each  of  the  23  growers  re- 
ceived net  $6,387.82,  making  a  total  of 
$143,918.93. 

SHASTA. 

Pear  Blight.— Redding  Searchlight: 
"  Next  year  will  be  a  pear  year  and  the 
growers  can  expect  a  big  crop,"  says 
Chris.  N.  Tharsing,  member  of  the 
County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners. "  But  they've  got  to  be  ever- 
lastingly fighting  the  blight.  During 
the  next  two  weeks,  before  the  foliage 
drops,  will  be  the  best  time  to  go  through 
the  orchard  and  cut  out  all  weaknesses 
or  yellow  spots  showing  on  the  trees 
and  in  the  foliage.  The  disease,  if  it 
exists,  is  now  plainly  to  be  detected. 
Orchardists  should  be  sure  to  disinfect 
with  corrosive  sublimate,  keeping  their 
tools  well  disinfected  with  the  same 
preparation,  so  as  not  to  innoculate  the 
healthy  growth.  Now  is  the  ideal  time 
to  get  the  trees  ready  for  spraying  next 
spring,  according  to  directions,  as  pro- 
tection against  pear  scab  and  codlin 
moth."  Mr.  Tharsing  says  a  prune 
crop  cannot  be  looked  forward  to  next 
season,  as  they  have  had  two  in  succes- 
sion now,  but  that  next  year  there 
ought  to  be  a  fine  crop  of  pears  in  the 
Anderson  district,  and  he  is  anxious 
that  the  growers  should  look  well  to 
their  orchards  at  this  time,  so  as  to  neg- 
lect nothing  that  will  tend  to  promote  a 
good  crop. 

Great  Prune  Crop. — Advices  from 
Anderson  state  that  the  prune  crop  is 
about  harvested,  and  between  600  and 
700  people  are  engaged  in  the  ftelds  and 
packing  house.  This  motley  army  is 
composed  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
both  white  and  Indians.  The  yield  will 
be  fully  2,500  tons  and  the  prices  are  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  section,  as  the 
prevailing  bids  are  $90  and  $100  per 
ton. 

SONOMA. 

Hay  at  Reclamation. — Cloverdale 
Reveille:  Superintendent  Keechler  of 
the  Pacific  Reclamation  Co.'s  ranch  at 
McGills  has  warehoused  the  last  of  the 
5,000  tons  of  hay  harvested  and  baled 
this  season.  Fifteen  hundred  tons  have 
already  been  disposed  of  at  an  average 


of  $15  per  ton  and  3,500  tons  are  still  in 
the  various  warehouses  on  the  big 
ranch.  The  yield  per  acre  was  the  heav- 
iest ever  harvested. 

Hop  Crop  Short. — Sebastopol  Times: 
The  output  of  hops  in  this  county  last 
year  amounted  to  39,000  bales,  but  not 
more  than  25,000  bales  are  expected  this 
season,  owing  to  the  foggy  weather  and 
the  presence  of  lice. 

Big  Grape  Prices.  —  Sacramento 
Bee:  Over  at  Geyser ville  grape  grow- 
ers are  receiving  $28.50  per  ton  for 
grapes,  and  at  Healdsburg  the  Simis  are 
paying  $28  for  all  the  first-class  fruit 
offered  them.  The  Italian-Swiss  Colony 
wineries  and  the  California  Wine  Asso- 
ciation wineries  are  paying  $20  per  ton 
for  grapes  throughout  the  Russian  river 
section.  These  are  remarkably  high 
prices  for  grapes,  but  the  fruit  itself  is  of 
unusually  excellent  quality  and  big 
prices  will  be  obtained  for  wine  this 
year 

SUTTER. 

Splendid  Grape  Crop. — H  P.  Sta-  , 
bier  is  busily  engaged  harvesting  an 
immense  crop  of  Thompson  seedless 
grapes.  There  are  135  acres  and  the 
crop  is  larger  and  the  grapes  almost 
double  the  size  of  former  years. 

TEHAMA. 

Cars  Short. — Redding  Searchlight: 
At  Red  Bluff  a  thousand  head  or  more 
of  cattle  have  been  crowding  the  corrals 
to  their  limits  for  the  past  few  days. 
Stock  buyers  have  been  unable  to  get 
cars  in  which  to  ship  the  beef  cattle 
they  have  been  buying  in  this  county 
during  the  last  two  weeks,  and  they  are 
at  a  heavy  expense  feeding  their  stock. 
About  $75  worth  of  alfalfa  is  required 
every  day  to  feed  these  cattle,  and  this 
demand  for  hay  has  a  stimulating  effect 
on  the  market.  Thirty  cars  were  prom- 
ised the  stockmen  for  yesterday,  but  as 
the  railroad  company  could  rustle  up 
only  about  one-third  of  this  number,  a 
plan  was  resolved  upon  to  relieve  the 
stock  corrals  until  such  time  as  cars 
could  be  secured.  Accordingly  about 
150  head  of  cattle  in  two  droves  were 
taken  over  to  the  Gurnsey  ranch  until 
such  time  as  they  could  be  shipped. 
Several  teams  have  been  kept  busy  haul- 
ing the  alfalfa  hay  from  Riverview  Col- 
ony south  of  town  and  unloading  it  in 
the  corrals,  where  it  melts  away  before 
the  ravages  of  the  800  head  of  cattle  left 
there  like  a  cake  of  ice  under  a  summer 
sun. 

Buying  Cattle. — Bee:  During  the 
past  few  weeks  more  than  a  thousand 
head  of  cattle  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  have  been  sold  to  Miller  &  Lux 
of  San  Joaquin  valley.  The  price  paid 
was  5£  to  6  cents  for  cows  and  from  6  to 
7  cents  for  steers,  which  are  considered 
very  good  figures. 

YOLO. 

Large  Crop  op  Grapes. — Woodland 
Mail:  W.  W.  Campbell  completed  the 
work  of  picking  his  grape  crop,  and 
finds  that  it  is  the  largest  that  he  has 
ever  harvested.  He  has  five  and  a  half 
acres  of  vineyard,  and  picked  thirty 
tons  of  grapes  from  the  vines.  They  are 
now  on  the  dryer  and  in  the  sweat  boxes, 
and  will  weigh  about  ten  tons.  The 
grapes  will  probably  bring  about  $115 
per  ton  as  raisins.  The  yield  through- 
out the  county  is  also  good  for  the  wine 
grapes,  raisins,  and  Tokay  grapes. 

Winter  Apricots  for  Germany. — 
Union:  By  signing  his  name  57  times, 
Manager  F.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  Winters 
Dried  Fruit  Co.,  closed  a  deal  last  week 
by  which  the  highest  priced  car  of  fruit 
that  ever  went  from  Winters  was  sent 
direct  to  Germany.  With  the  exception 
of  100  boxes,  this  car  was  loaded  with 
apricots,  and  its  net  value  was  $8,040.92. 
It  was  minimum  weight,  or  it  would 
have  brought  more  money,  the  gross 
returns  being  $9,018.91.  This  is  the 
larger  part  of  the  dried  apricot  crop  of 
the  Winters  district,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  sold  to  domestic  buyers.  Some 
very  fine  peaches  are  now  being  put  up 
at  the  packing  house,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  flurry  over  sulphuring,  prices 
'  are  good  and  the  demand  steady. 
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The  Lost  Cord. 

Seated  one  day  at  the  organ, 
I  was  weary  and  ill  at  ease, 

And  my  fingers  wandered  idly 
Overy  the  ivory  keys. 

I  knew  not  what  I  was  playing, 
Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then; 

But  I  struck  one  chord  of  music, 
Like  the  sound  of  a  great  Amen! 

It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight 
Like  the  close  of  angel's  psalm. 

And  it  lay  on  my  fevered  spirit 
With  a  touch  of  infinite  calm. 

It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow 
Like  love  overcoming  strife, 

It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 
From  our  discordant  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  meanings 

Into  one  perfect  peace, 
And  trembled  away  into  silence 

As  if  it  were  loth  to  cease. 

I  have  sought,  but  seek  it  vainly, 
That  one  lost  chord  divine, 

That  came  from  the  soul  of  the  organ 
And  entered  into  mine. 

It  may  be  that  death's  bright  angel 
Will  speak  in  that  chord  again — 

It  may  be  that  only  in  heaven 
I  shall  hear  that  grand  Amen! 

— Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 


The  Colonel  and  the  Cabman. 


Then'  was  something  to  be  said  for 
the  Colonel.  Fate  had  certainly  treated 
him  badly,  and  had  done  her  best  to 
sour  his  temper.  His  wife,  the  one 
softening  influence  of  his  life,  w  as  dead. 
That  confoundedly  idiotic  war  office 
had  most  unjustifiably  placed  him  on 
half  pay.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  him  to  d< 1  but  play  country  squire, 
bully  the  schoolmistress,  and  marry 
his  only  son  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoin- 
ing estate — to  the  great  advantage  of  all 
concerned. 

And  now  even  that  scheme  had  gone 
agley.  His  mutinous  son  had  spoilt 
that  plan  forever  by  running  away  and 
marrying  the  orphan  governess  of  his 
aunt's  children.  And,  worse  still,  the 
impertinent  young  wretch  had  dis- 
regarded all  his  father's  angry  letters, 
ami  with  the  calmest,  coolest  cheek  in 
the  world  had  written  that  morning  to 
say  that  the  honeymoon  being  over,  he 
intended  to  bring  his  bride  to  be  in- 
troduced to  her  father-in-law.  As  a 
postscript  he  added  that  he  forgave  the 
Colonel  all  the  unkind  things  he  had 
written — a  piece  of  Christian  charity 
that  nearly  caused  his  choleric  parent 
to  burst. 

The  truth  was  that  Frank  Leadfortb 
was  one  of  those  good-natured  "casual" 
beggars  who  laugh  their  way  into 
everybody's  heart,  and  usually  rind  all 
their  sins  are  forgiven  them  when  they 
smile.  It  was  thus  that  he  had  forced 
Miriam  to  marry  him,  riding  rough 
shod  over  her  scruples;  and  it  was  thus 
that  he  fully  expected  to  melt  his  father's 
wrath. 

"Wait  until  I've  seen  him  and  he 
see«you,"he  told  his  bride,  as  they 
were  approaching  the  house.  "He's 
got  a  terrible  bark,  but  precious  little 
bite.  I'll  soon  laugh  him  into  good 
temper."  And  he  kissed  her  furtively 
behind  the  village  flyman's  back,  and 
chaffed  her  for  being  so  nervous  and 
afraid. 

But  he  had  rather  a  shock  when  the 
butler  told  him  his  orders  were  to  shut 
the  door  in  his  face.  However,  Master 
Frank  had  always  been  a  favorite  with 
that  worthy,  and  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
carry  out  the  Colonel's  command.  His 
resistance  was  only  half  hearted  when 
Frank  pushed  past  his  portly  form. 
And  he  made  no  effort  at  all  to  stop 
Miriam,  who  followed,  blushing  and 
trembling. 

The  Colonel  was  in  his  study. 

"Hallo!"  he  exclaimed,  when  Frank 
burst  in  upon  him  unannounced.  "What 
the  dickens  do  you  want  here?"  He 
turned  to  the  butler,  ignoring  his  son's 


wife.  "Porson,"  he  said  sternly,  "you 
leave  my  service  at  once." 

Then  Miriam  spoke. 

"Col.  Leadfortb,  "shesaid,  spiritedly, 
"that's  not  fair.  Frank  forced  his  way 
in."  The  butler  threw  her  a  glance  of 
gratitude. 

"Fray,  madam,  be  so  good  as  to 
leave  me  manage  my  own  servants," 
said  the  Colonel,  coldly. 

Miriam  bit  her  lip  beneath  the  snub 
and  Frank  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
right  matters. 

"Come,  father,"  he  -aid,  pleasantly, 
"jump  offyourhigh  horse!  Shake  hands 
w  ith  me  and  kiss  your  daughter-in-law. 
What  do  you  think  of  her?  Don't  you 
envy  me?" 

For  answer  the  Colonel  picked  up  his 
newspaper  and  pretended  to  read. 
Frank  went  very  white  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  dangerously.  Miriam  went 
very  red  and  placed  a  hand  on  her  hus- 
band's arm. 

"I.et  us  go,  Frank,"  she  whispered. 
"You  were  wrong  not  to  make  sure 
your  father  would  receive  me  l>efore 
you  made  me  come." 

"Yes,"  he  answered  out  loud,  "I 
didn't  know  father  was  such  a  pig!  It  is 
only  the  fact  that  he  is  my  lather  that 
saves  his  skin.  If  any  other  man  in- 
sulted you  like  this  I'd  kill  him!" 

The  Colonel  heard,  and  his  conscience 
pricked  him.  True,  Frank  had  not 
approached  him  properly.  Had  he 
1  legged  forgiveness  instead  of  taking 
this  high  hand,  he  might  have  consent- 
ed to  accept  the  marriage  as  an  evil  that, 
being  accomplished,  must  lie  endured. 
And  yet  hadn't  he  been  rather  too  rude 
to  a  lady — ruder  than  the  circumstances 
warranted?  The  thought  made  him  un- 
comfortable and  angrier.  He  grew  pur- 
ple with  rage. 

"Such  infernal  impudence  as  yours  1 
never  heard  of!"  he  cried  to  his  son. 
"The  idea  of  calmly  bringing  your — 
your  wife  home  like  this.  Why — good 
gracious,  you  must  be  mad!" 

Frank  looked  at  him,  unmoved  by 
his  outburst. 

"Youowemy  wife  an  apology,"  he 
said. 

"Apology?"  spluttered  the  Colonel. 
"Ajwilogy!  (Jet  out  of  my  house,  the 
pair  of  you.  I'm  done  with  you,  sir, 
forever.  I  never  wish  to  see  or  hear  of 
you  again! " 

Miriam  burst  into  tears  and  her  hus- 
band seized  her  arm. 

"Come,  darling,"  he  said.  "We  can 
do  without  him." 

"Pleased  to  hear  it,"  sneered  his 
father;  "not  a  farthing  will  you  ever 
have  from  me." 

And  with  that  Prank  and  the  Colonel 
parted. 

On  the  way  back  to  London  in  the 
train,  Frank  and  Miriam  discussed  the 
problem  of  what  they  were  to  do  now. 
They  counted  their  money  and  found 
that  between  them  they  had  only  £18. 

Frank,  of  course,  had  not  teen 
brought  up  to  any  trade  or  profession. 
He  had  wished  to  enter  the  army,  but 
his  father  had  demurred,  thinking  that 
the  hash  he  had  made  of  things  might 
prevent  his  son's  advancement.  So 
Frank  had  spent  his  time  hunting  and 
loafing  about  the  paternal  estate,  with 
the  result  that  he  knew  a  little  of  farming 
and  a  great  deal  about  horses,  but 
nothing  at  all  about  earning  his  bread 
and  butter. 

All  that  seemed  open  to  him  was  a 
clerkship.  But  his  soul  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  a  desk  and  a  stool  in  a  stuffy 
office.  His  life  had  always  been  spent 
in  the  open  air. 

Something  had  to  be  found  which  re- 
quired  no  previous  experience.  His 
first  suggestion  was  that  lie  should  join 
the  police  force.  They  had  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  a  decent  wage,  and  a  fairly 
interesting  one,  he  explained.  But 
Miriam  objected — not  on  the  grounds  of 
pride,  for  she  realized  that  one  so  value- 
less in  the  commercial  world  as  her  hus- 
band must  be  humble  in  his  ambitions — 
but  l)ecause  of  the  danger.  Some  drunk- 
en brute,  some  desperate  thief,  might 
injure  him,  she  ]x>inted  out,  and  the 
fear  of  it  so  preyed  on  her  loving  heart 
that  he  gave  wyay. 

The  brilliant  suggestion  which  was 


ultimately  adopted  she  made  herself. 
Why  should  be  not  drive  a  cab?  He 
knew  lots  about  horses;  he  knew  \a)t\- 
don  pretty  well  and  could  soon  learn 
enough  about  it  to  pass  his  examination. 
It  was  a  healthy  life,  and  a  paying  one 
for  a  smart  man.  He  would  have  lots  of 
time  at  home  with  her,  especially  in 
wet  weather. 

"But  that's  the  time  to  make  money," 
he  objected. 

"Your're  not  going  out  in  the  wet  — 
so  there!"  she  announced.  And  he 
found  her  air  of  proprietorship  and  de- 
cision so  delightful  that  they  passed  the 
rest  of  the  journey  as  most  fond  and 
foolish  lovers  pass  long  railway  journeys 
when  they  have  the  carriage  to  them- 
selves. 

But  the  problem  was  settled.  A  cab- 
man he  would  be,  and  the  cross,  rude 
Colonel  might  keep  his  silly  old  money 
to  himself. 

*       *       *       *        *        *  * 

Me  had  driven  a  cab  for  three  years, 
and  it  had  made  a  man  of  him.  Living 
in  famished  lodgings  at  first,  they  had 
saved  enough  to  gather  a  home  together 
and  ungrate  to  a  tiny  six-roomed  villa, 
with  quite  twenty  feet  of  garden  to  grow 
roses  and  cabbages  in.  Resolutely  they 
had  cut  themselves  off  from  the  old 
world,  and  lived  in  wonderful  happiness 
together.  They  had  a  little  boy — an 
imp  of  mischief  two  years  old — and  they 
loved  each  other  as  dearly  as  ever.  All 
the  economies,  the  makeshifts  of  this 
life,  they  looked  upon  as  jokes.  They 
played  together  a  never-ending  game  of 
pretense.  Mutton  was  venison;  cheap 
cigarettes  were  priceless  havanas,  and 
the  cab  was  their  own  private  carriage. 
They  discovered  What  is  perhaps  life's 
most  precious  secret — that  very  little 
matters  or  hurts  if  only  you  laugh  at  it. 

They  spoke  often  of  the  Colonel,  and 

Miriam  several  times  tried  to  per- 
suade Frank  to  write.  But  he  was  too 
proud  to  run  the  risk  of  being  thought 
io  be  hankering  after  "  the  old  man's 
money." 

One  day,  however,  his  father  jumped 
into  his  cab  outside  Liverpool  street 
station  and  bade  him  drive  to  the  (Tutted 
Service  Club. 

Frank  was  amused.  The  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  had  occurred  to  him  be- 
fore, so  he  was  not  so  surprised  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

"Wonder  how  much  the  old  boy  will 
give  me  over  my  legal  fare?"  he  chuck- 
led to  himself.  He  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  making  himself  known, 
and  no  fear  of  being  recognized.  Even 
if  his  face  should  remind  his  father  of 
bis  son,  it  would  never  incur  to  him 
that  Frank  was  really  earning  his  own 
living  as  a  London  cabman. 

The  cab  turned  into  Piccadilly,  and 
suddenly  a  stick  was  thrust  through  the 
trap  door,  and  he  was  commanded  to 
stop.  Col.  Leadfortb  leaned  out  and 
called  to  a  man  on  the  pavement. 

"Hello! "  he  cried,  "Why,  it  must 
lie  five  year-  since  I  saw  you!" 

They  chatted  of  old  times,  and  the 
cabman  listened  interestedly.  His  father 
had  a  military  manner  and  a  military 
voice;  all  he  said  rose  up  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  his  son  on  the  box.  Famil- 
iar names  of  people  and  of  places  fell  up- 
on his  ears.  .lust  the  faintest  tinge  of 
homesickness  crept  into  his  heart. 
Suddenly  he  pricked  up  his  ears  and 
thrilled.  The  stranger  w  as  asking  after 
Frank. 

"Don't  know  where  he  is,"  said  the 
Colonel,  grimly.  "He  married  beneath 
hhu — and  I — 1  turned  him  out." 

There  was  an  embarrassing  pause. 
The  stranger  obviously  didn't  know 
what  to  say. 

"Confound  it  all!"  the  Colonel  ex- 
claimed with  sudden  vehemence,  "I 
was  an  ass,  man!  And  so  was  he — 
confound  him!  We're  stiff-necked 
beggars,  we  Leadforths." 

He  broke  off,  and  the  cabman  knew, 
though  he  could  not  see,  that  there  must 
be  tears  in  the  tired  old  eyes.  His  heart 
melted.  Vet — they  were  stiff-necked 
beggars — each  waiting  for  the  other  to 
make  the  first  advance. 

I  le  whipped  up  his  horse.  The  man 
on  the  pavement  looked  astonished. 
The  Colonel    shouted    angrily,  "Hi, 


what  the  deuce  are  you  doing?"  But 
the  cabman  was  deaf. 

Boldly  he  threaded  the  traffic,  heed- 
less alike  of  the  comments  of  obstructed 
bus  drivers  and  the  remarks  of  his  fare. 
A  policeman  held  out  his  hand.  He 
dashed  by,  and  the  constable  made  a 
note  of  his  number.  But  he  only  laugh- 
ed, The  excitement  of  the  Colonel  grew 
almost  apoplectic. 

But  the  cab  didn't  stop.  On  and  on  it 
went,  mile  after  mile.  Col.  Leadforth 
began  to  fear  he  was  being  taken  to  a 
louely  place,  there  to  be  robbed  and 
maltreated. 

The  jangle  of  the  stopping  burse 
brought  a  woman  to  the  door — a  young, 
pretty  woman,  with  a  little  boy  cling- 
ing to  her  skirts.  But  the  Colonel  had 
no  eyes  for  her.  He  sprang  out  of  the 
cab  and  turned  to  the  driver. 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean — "he 
liegan,  but  the  driver  interrupted  him. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "I  am  Frank. 
This  is  my  cab.  That  is  my  house,  my 
Wife  and  my  child." 

The  Colonel  stared.  First  he  stared 
at  his  son,  and  then  at  the  cab,  and 
then  at  the  house,  and  then  at  the 
woman  and  the  child.  He  gasped  and 
solemnly  stared  at  everything  all  over 
again.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat. 

"Madam,"  he  said  to  Miriam,  "I 
owe  you  an  apology  for  my  rudeness 
three  years  ago." — London  Answers. 


Women  in  Hopi  Land. 

Hopi  Land  comes  very  close  to  being 
a  woman-governed  country,  for  the 
Status  "f  woman  in  this  little  republic 
has  as  much  freedom  and  dignity  as  it 
possessed  ages  ago  in  other  tribes  gov- 
erned as  communes.  Hopi  society  is 
based  upon  the  gens;  that  is,  upon  the 
tie  of  blood  relationship.  It  is  a  society 
equals,  where  help  is  extended  and  re- 
ceived in  the  true  communal  spirit. 
How  long  this  w  ill  last,  now  that  the 
touch  of  civilization  threaten-  to  fall 
upon  them,  can  easily  be  guessed. 
Among  the  Hopi  the  women  are  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  primitive  humanity. 
The  young  women  are  well-formed  and 
strong,  and  of  irreproachable  character. 
They  own  the  houses  as  well  as  build 
them,  and  all  family  property  belongs 
to  the  woman,  who  is  acknowledged  as 
the  head  of  the  household.  Inheritance, 
therefore,  is  always  through  the  mother, 
and  descent  is  reckoned  through  the 
female  line. 

In  spite  of  the  liberty  and  importance 
enjoyed  by  the  Hopi  women,  their  re- 
serve and  modesty  is  surprising.  They 
are  as  quiet  and  shy  as  if  their  lives  had 
been  passed  in  the  utmost  seclusion  and 
subjection  to  the  dominance  of  man. 
Their  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
care  of  their  children,  and  the  matri- 
monial customs  of  the  Hopi  are  of  a 
grade  which,  if  generally  understood, 
might  make  civilized  lawmakers  and 
writers  of  civilized  customs  stop  and 
think.  It  is  marriage  from  the  view- 
point of  the  woman,  not  of  the  man. 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  principal 
effect  of  woman  rule,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, says  a  writer  in  the  Crafts- 
man, that  it  is  dominated  by  the  high- 
est order  of  purity  as  well  as  of  common 
sense. 


His  Library. 

Winthrop  E.  Stone,  president  of  Pur- 
due University,  said  of  ignorance: 

"  Ignorance  makes  all  it  touches 
ridiculous.  Nothing,  not  even  culture, 
is  immune  to  its  attacks.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  ignorant  millionaire's 
library  ?  " 

•  WCll,  there  was  a  millionaire,  a 
cattle  man,  who  led  a  visitor  into  a 
great  room  lined  with  thousands  of 
volumes. 

"  'See  them  books'."  he  said. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  the  visitor. 

"'Thev're  all  bound  in  calf,  ain't 
the.V." 

"'Yes,'  the  visitor  agreed;  'they 
seem  to  have  a  uniform  calf  binding.' 

"The  millionaire  chuckled  proudly. 

"  '  Well,  sir,'  he  said,  1  I  killed  all 
them  calve-  myself.'  " 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


Souvenirs. 

I  wasn't  but  a  little  boy 

When  I  collected  butterflies; 
And  next  I  took  to  postage  stamps, 

And  then  cigar  bands  were  the  prize. 

I  had  a  lot  of  bird's  eggs,  too, 
And  horseshoes — some  were  red  with 
rust, 

My  hornets'  nests  were  thrown  away — 
The  maid  said  they  collected  dust. 

But  mother  whispered  not  to  mind, 

For  she  had  a  collection,  too, 
And  showed  me  just  the  queerest  lot — 

A  baby's  cap,  a  small  pink  shoe. 

A  rubber  cow,  a  yellow  curl, 

A  ragged  book  of  A,  B,  C, 
A  letter,  thick  with  blots,  I  wrote 

When  she  was  once  away  from  me. 

I  wouldn't  give  a  quarter  for 

The  stuff,  but  mother  thinks  it's  fine. 
And  only  laughed  when  I  remarked 

It  wasn't  valuable,  like  mine. 

But  when  it  comes  to  keeping  things, 
She  gives  me  pointers,  you  can  bet ! 

I  sold  or  swapped  mine  long  ago, 
But  mother  has  her  rubbish  yet. 


World's  Big  Diamonds. 

The  Cullinan  diamond,  which  the 
Transvaal  Parliament  is  debating  if  it 
should  give  to  King  Edward  "  in  token 
of  loyalty  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
grant  of  responsible  Government  to  the 
colony,"  is  remarkable  more  for  size 
than  for  quality.  It  weighs,  uncut, 
8,025f  carats,  and  is  valued  at  $750,000. 
The  beautiful  Hope  diamond,  a  blue 
stone  weighing  only  44]  carats,  was 
valued  at  $125,000  twenty  years  ago, 
before  the  great  appreciation  of  dia- 
monds in  price.  The  new  gem  would 
lose  greatly  in  weight  by  cutting. 

The  Cullinan  diamond  has  a  prosaic 
history.  The  manager  of  the  Premier 
mine,  while  walking  over  the  veldt  to- 
ward one  of  the  shafts,  saw  a  glassy 
seam  in  the  earth  and  a  moment  later 
had  the  great  stone  in  his  hand.  It  has 
not  caused  the  spilling  of  a  drop  of 
blood.  No  desperate  thief  ever  swal- 
lowed it  only  to  have  it  retrieved  from 
his  hacked  and  mutilated  corpse.  No 
Indian  rajahs  ever  waged  war  about  it. 
It  never  gleamed  in  an  idol's  eye,  to  be 
pried  out  by  a  looter's  bayonet.  There 
is  no  chapter  of  mystery  connected  with 
it  as  with  the  Hope  diamond,  which  is 
suspiciously  like  a  stone  once  owned  by 
Louis  XIV,  and  "lost"  in  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution.  What  were  its 
wanderings  before  it  turned  up  in  the 
possession  of  a  British  family  ? 

Previous  to  the  finding  of  the  Culli- 
nan, in  1905,  the  largest  diamond  was 
the  Excelsior,  which  had  been  picked 
up  by  a  native  at  Jagersfontein  in  1893. 
It  weighed  971  carats  in  the  rough. 
From  it  were  cut  three  diamonds  of 
158,  147,  and  131  carats,  and  the  frag- 
ments left  over  were  sold  for  $400,000. 
The  king  diamond  of  old  times  when 
the  India  mines  were  the  source  of  the 
world's  supply  was  the  Great  Mogul, 
788  carats.  Its  later  history  is  legend- 
ary. Was  the  Koh-i-noor,  the  "  moun- 
tain of  light,"  which  the  East  India 
Company  gave  to  Queen  Victoria  in 
1850,  cut  from  it,  as  well  as  the  Orloff 
diamond  ?  The  Pitt  or  Regent  diamond 
which  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  1717  for  $675,000,  weighed  400  carats 
in  the  rough,  but  was  cut  to  136  J  carats. 
It  found  a  temporary  lodgment  in  the 
hilt  of  Napoleon's  sword.  Diamonds  of 
above  100  carats  are  fairly  numerous ; 
there  were  two  among  the  effects  of  the 
late  Shah  of  Persia. 

There  were  $43,573,485  worth  of 
precious  stones  imported  at  New  York 
last  year,  of  which  seven-eighths  were 
diamonds.  The  sale  of  new  stones  by 
the  De  Beers  company  amounts  to 
$28,000,000  annually.  The  Boer  chil- 
dren who  in  1867  picked  up  a  shiny 
"pebble"  became  responsible  for  the 
addition  of  $450,000,000  to  the  world's 
wealth  within  thirty  years. — New  York 
World. 


Among  the  42,390  students  at  Ger- 
many's universities  this  spring  there 
are  3,555  foreigners. 


Little  About  Everything. 


There  are  no  seats  in  Russian 
churches. 

Birthdays  were  celebrated  as  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Giraffes  and  ant-eaters  each  have 
tongues  nearly  two  feet  in  length. 

The  only  fish  that  never  sleep  are 
said  to  be  the  salmon,  pike,  and  gold- 
fish. 

The  Pope's  residence  at  Rome,  with 
its  treasures  in  money,  is  said  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  in  value. 

In  Reddington,  England,  hot  oatmeal 
mush  is  delivered  with  the  milk  each 
morning  to  those  who  desire  it. 

'  Steam  ox  '  and  '  steam  camel '  are 
the  names  given  to  automobiles  by  the 
natives  of  German  southwest  Africa. 

Express  trains  now  run  from  Mexico 
City  to  St.  Louis  in  59J  hours — an  aver- 
age of  33  miles  an  hour  for  1,877  miles. 

Birds,  when  perched  on  trees  or 
bushes,  are  natural  weathercocks,  as 
they  invariably  roost  with  their  heads 
to  the  wind. 

The  Wanamaker  family  in  Philadel- 
phia carries  a  total  of  $3,855,000  in  life 
insurance,  probably  more  than  any 
other  in  the  world. 

In  the  British  museum  are  books 
written  on  oyster  shells,  bricks,  tiles, 
bones,  ivory,  lead,  iron,  copper,  sheep- 
skin, wood,  and  palm  leaves. 

In  walking  a  mile  a  man  averages 
2,263  steps,  but  when  he  rides  a  bicycle 
of  average  gear  he  covers  a  mile  with 
an  equivalent  of  only  627  steps. 

The  cauaries  of  Germany  excel  all 
other  canaries  as  singers.  One  has 
been  recorded  to  continue  a  single  trill 
for  1  \  minutes,  with  20  changes  of  note. 


Pith,  Point  and  Pathos. 


A  man  finds  out  that  he  has  a  lot  of 
relativesliving  when  he  suddenly  strikes 
oil. 

The  best  kind  of  neighbor  to  have  is 
the  kind  that  lets  you  forget  they  are 
around. 

A  friend  is  a  person  who  has  enough 
of  everything  you  need  to  spare  you  a 
little  of  it. 

A  man  generally  changes  his  mind 
about  what  he  can  do  after  he  starts  try- 
ing to  do  it. 

Candor  is  a  virtue  men  boast  of  when 
they  want  to  say  something  mean  about 
you  to  you. 

Men  are  like  seeds  in  that  you  never 
realize  the  worth  that  was  in  them  till 
you  bury  them. 

It  is  funny  how  quick  a  woman's  idea 
that  slenderness  is  beauty  changes  when 
she  begins  to  grow  fat. 

The  whistling  of  your  son  is  almost 
as  aggravating  as  your  daughter  learn- 
ing to  play  on  the  piano. 

There  is  enough  good  in  the  worst  of 
men  to  make  worth  while  the  time 
necessary  to  bring  it  out. 

The  secret  of  success  and  popularity  is 
the  ability  to  listen  to  advice  and  yet 
pay  no  attention  to  it. 

It  is  strange  what  a  lot  more  confi- 
dence a  woman  seems  to  place  in  her 
pastor  than  in  her  husband. 

The  meanest  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to 
pretend  to  know  all  about  something  his 
wife  wants  to  tell  him  about. 

It  is  funny  what  a  difference  there  is 
in  the  sound  of  your  babie's  cries  and 
those  of  the  chap  next  door. 

If  you  are  having  a  lot  of  fun  at  it, 
you  may  rest  assured  it  is  something  of 
which  others  will  probably  disapprove. 

You  can  never  tell  how  much  money 
a  man  has  by  the  number  of  his  friends, 
but  you  can  tell  how  much  of  it  he 
spends. 


Teacher  (in  a  kindergarten  physiology 
class)— Harry,  can  you  tell  me  the  func- 
tion of  the  pores  of  our  bodies? 

1  lurry — They  are  things  we  use  to 
catch  cold  with. 


When  Gunpowder  Was  New. 


A  curious  feature  about  the  evolution 
in  methods  of  hunting  was  the  hesita- 
tion with  which  gunpowder  was  taken 
up  by  the  great  nobles.  Not  only  did 
it  take  quite  a  century  to  familiarize 
hunters  with  it,  but  the  evidence  that 
has  come  down  to  us  shows  that  the 
humble  classes  were  the  first  to  use  it 
for  shooting  game.  Maximilian,  ardent 
sportsman  that  he  was,  tells  us  himself 
that  he  could  shoot  farther  and  with 
greater  accuracy  with  his  crossbow  than 
his  keeper  could  with  the  fire  tube.  To 
prove  this  he  tells  us  the  well  known 
story  of  a  certain  chamois  standing  at 
200  fathoms,  which,  after  being  pro- 
nounced as  too  far  off  by  his  henchman, 
who  was  armed  with  one  of  the  first 
sporting  firearms  mentioned  in  print, 
comes  tumbling  down,  pierced  at  the 
first  attempt  by  the  Emperor's  bolt. 
From  other  sources  we  learn  of  strict 
measures  being  adopted  to  prevent 
poachers  and  "  wood  loafers  "  using  fire- 
arms, and  this  at  a  period  when  princes 
still  used  the  cumbrous  crossbow  and 
spear.  It  was  only  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that  firearms 
had  ousted  other  weapons  for  certain 
forms  of  the  chase,  the  deer  battue  being 
among  the  latter. — Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. 


Therk  seems  no  end  to  the  strange 
diversity  in  habits  of  South  American 
tree-frogs,  and  were  the  last  account  not 
vouched  for  by  Dr.  Emil  A.  Goeldi, 
director  of  the  Para  museum,  it  might 
be  used  as  an  excellent  example  of  a 
story  by  a  "nature  faker."  This  par- 
ticular tree-frog,  a  species  new  to  science, 
has  aptly  been  named  Hyla  resinifictrix, 
and  its  habits  are  described  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  London  Zoological  So- 
ciety, for  June,  1907.  It  is  strikingly 
spotted,  and  banded  with  greenish- 
yellow,  brown,  and  white;  and  it  lives 
only  in  the  tall  trees  of  the  virgin  forest 
along  the  Amazon  river.  It  makes  its 
home  in  a  cavity  or  hollowed-out  branch, 
and  little  by  little  gathers  the  drops  of 
aromatic  resin  which  drip  from  the  bark 
of  the  breo-branco  tree,  and  with  them 
thoroughly  lines  the  cavity,  making  it 
water  tight.  The  succeeding  rains,  in- 
stead of  sinking  into  the  decayed  wood, 
form  a  permanent  little  pool  in  the  tree 
top,  and  in  this  frog-made  basin  the 
eggs  are  laid.  Here  the  tadpoles  hatch 
and  swim  about  and  transform  into  per- 
fect tree-frogs.  They  then  go  out  into 
the  world  searching  for  a  suitable  place 
to  form  their  own  tiny  lake. 


Enforcing  the  Law. 

"  What  are  they  moving  the  church 
for?" 

"  Well,  stranger,  I'm  mayor  of  these 
diggin's,  an'  I'm  fer  law  enforcement. 
We've  got  an  ordinance  what  says  no 
saloon  shall  be  nearer  than  300  feet  to  a 
church.  I  gave  'em  three  days  to  move 
the  church." — Judge. 


Chaff. 


"  Have  you  a  few  moments  to 
spare  ?' ' 

"Young  man,"  said  the  capitalist, 
severely,  "  my  time  is  worth  $100  an 
hour,  but  I'll  give  you  ten  minutes." 

"  If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,"  thought- 
fully replied  the  visitor,  "  I  believe  I 
would  rather  take  it  in  cash." 

A  Boston  lawyer,  who  brought  his 
wit  from  his  native  Dublin,  while  cross- 
examining  the  plaintiff  in  a  divorce 
trial,  brought  forth  the  following: 

"You  wish  to  divorce  this  woman  be- 
cause she  drinks?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Do  you  drink  yourself?" 
"That's  my  business!"  angrily. 
Whereupon    the    unmoved  lawyer 
asked: 

"Have  you  any  other  business?" 

Willie  liked  ice-cream,  but  he  drew 
the  line  at  turning  the  freezer.  One  day 
when  his  mother  returned  home,  she 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  him 
working  at  the  crank  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended on  it. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  got  him  to  turn 
the  ice  cream  freezer,"  she  said  to  her 
husband.  "I  offered  him  a  dime  to 
do  it." 

"You  didn't  go  about  it  the  right 
way,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband. 
"  I  bet  him  a  nickel  he  couldn't  turn  it 
for  half  an  hour." 

First  Summer  Girl — Maisie  made  a 
fool  out  of  Mr.  Freshley. 

Second  Summer  Girl  —  She  didn't 
have  to  economize  on  the  raw  material, 

"  How  long  do  you  intend  to  be  gone 
on  your  vacation?" 

"Two  weeks'  salary  and  a  loan  of 
$30." 

Husband  —  The  first  time  my  wife 
cooked  the  dinner  I  hadn't  the  slightest 
idea  what  I  was  eating — 

Wife  (interrupting  quickly) — He  was 
so  fearfully  in  love. 

Jack — I'm  afraid  it  will  be  hard  work 
for  you  to  induce  Miss  Roxleigh  to 
marry  you,  old  man. 

Tom — Well,  I  know  it  will  be  hard 
for  me  if  I  don't. 

"I'm  troubled  with  insomnia,"  said 
the  man  at  his  gate. 

"I  wish  you'd  come  to  my  church," 
said  the  parson,  who  was  passing;  "  I 
need  a  few  fellows  like  you." 

Mrs.  McSosh  —  Look  here,  do  you 
know  it's  3  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  McSosh— 'Coursh  I  know  itsh  :! 
'n  th' morn'.  Think  I'm  fool?  What  I 
wanna  know  is,  which  morning? 

City-Cousin  (effusively)— My  wife  and 
I,  Cousin  Joshua,  certainly  have  spent  a 
very  pleasant  month  on  your  beautiful 
place.  WTe  feel  that  we  owe  you  a  great 
deal. 

Country  Cousin— So  you  do,  and  when 
air  you  a-goin'  to  settle  it? 
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MADE 

FOR 

SERVICE 

and  guaranteed 

absolutely 
WATERPROOF 

■SOBERS 


OILED  SUITS.  SLICKERS 
AND  HATS 

Every  garment  guaranteed 
Clean  -  Light  •  Durable 

Suits  43°°  Slickers 

SOLD  BY  BEST  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


Forestry. 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  (ilenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  Htate  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  1*.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Kldeout,  Administrator  of  the 
Kstate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  atC'hlco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


3',4-4-S  FOOT 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


SEED  GRAIN 

WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BEAN  SCREENINGS,  etc. 

constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  lowest  market  rates. 

BRAY  BROTHERS,  se^Kcai. 

Members  Merchants  Exchange. 
Established  In  1H.V>.         i  orrespondence  Invited. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

HOWi  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  I860. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  PILES 

ITCIIINC  Piles  produc  e  moUture  and  cause  lu;blng. 
Thin  form,  aa  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  ur  Protruding 
Piles  are  curedby  Dr.Boaanko's  Pile  Remedy. 
Stops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jar  atdrugglsts  or  hent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  "Write 
me  about  your  cube.    JJK.  BOSASKO,  Fnllada.  HL 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  RIX.  1RVINGT0N.  ALAMEDA  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 


Use  of  Dead  Timber  in  the  National 
Forests. 

A  study  of  the  amount,  location,  and 
quality  of  tire-killed  timber,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  used,  has  been 
made  by  the  Forest  Service  in  a  nuni- 
lier  of  the  National  Forests  in  the 
southern  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  is 
outlined  by  E.  It.  Hodson,  Forest  As- 
sistant. This  brought  out  very  strik- 
ingly, first,  that  sound  dead  timber  is 
valuable,  and,  second,  that  though 
widely  used  in  some  localities  it  is  re- 
garded as  not  worth  using  in  others. 
The  timber  w  hich  was  not  being  used 
was  found  to  be  fully  as  good  as  the 
other,  and  the  only  cause  for  rejecting 
it  proved  to  be  ignorance  of  its  true 
value. 

There  are  three  classes  of  dead  tim- 
ber: (1)  Fire-killed  timber,  (2)  timber 
killed  by  insects,  and  (8)  timber  killed 
by  such  other  causes  as  drying  out  or 
lightning. 

Fire-killed  timber,  which  is  the  best, 
forms  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
dead  timber  in  the  National  Forests, 
and  is  found  throughout  them. 

In  many  places  it  is  the  popular 
opinion  that  dead  timber  is  very  much 
weaker  than  seasoned  green  timber.  It 
is  even  held  that  timber  which  has 
been  dead  a  number  of  years  is  weaker 
than  green  timber,  and  that  the  longer 
it  stands  the  weaker  it  becomes.  These 
views  are  quite  wrong.  By  actual  test 
it  has  been  shown  that  sound  timber,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  almost  as  strong  as 
seasoned  green  timlier  and  much  stronger 
than  green  timber  before  seasoning. 

The  following  table  gives  the  strength 
of  white  fir  (Abies  eoncolor)  killed  by 
fire  12  years  ago  and  that  of  green  tim- 
ber of  the  same  species  and  from  the 
same  locality: 

RELATIVE  STRENGTH    OF    GKEEN  ANO 
DEAD  WHITE  FIR. 

Fiber 
stress  at  Crush- 
elastic  lng 
limit,  strength, 
Number  Moist-  lbs.  per    lb.  per 
of  tests,  ure,  $    sq.  In.     sq.  In. 
Green  timber       H"         47.9       2,370  2.595 
Dead  timber..       58         13.6        4,459  4,824 

Seasoning  greatly  adds  to  the  strength 
of  timber,  so  that  in  order  to  make  the 
comparison  a  fair  one  the  green  and  the 
dead  timber  must  be  brought  to  the 
same  condition  of  seasoning.  When 
this  is  done,  the  tests  indicate  that  dead 
white  fir  is  about  nine-tenths  as  strong 
as  green  white  fir  which  has  been  sea- 
soned and  about  twice  as  strong  as 
green  timber  freshly  cut. 

Conclu  sion. — It  is  past  question  that 
sound  dead  timber,  particularly  when 
fire-killed,  has  decided  value  and  keeps 
this  value  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Decay  does  not  readily  affect  it. 
The  strength  is  not  impaired  by  stand- 
ing in  the  dead  condition.  Some  of  it 
is  checked,  to  be  sure,  but  even  the 
best  sound  green  timber  is  sometimes 
checked  very  seriously  in  seasoning. 

Sound  dead  timber  has  this  especially 
in  its  favor:  It  is  perfectly  seasoned, 
and  is  therefore  easily  handled  and 
cheap  to  ship. 

Dead  timber,  moreover,  is  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition  for  preservative  treat- 
ment, as  the  moisture  has  evaporated 
from  the  wood  so  there  is  no  watery  sap 
to  act  as  a  mechanical  barrier  to  the 
entrance  of  the  preservative.  Green  or 
seasoned  timber  must  be  piled  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  it  is  in  a  proper  con- 
dition for  treatment,  or  else  it  has  to  be 
subjected  to  various  processes  to  season 
it  artificially.  This  artificial  seasoning 
is  expensive  and  is  liable  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  timber;  therefore,  sound 
dead  timber  is  really  more  valuable  for 
preservative  purposes  than  green  is.  It 
also  happens  that  most  dead  timber  in 
the  West  has  an  open,  porous  structure 
and  can  lie  treated  by  a  simple  and  in- 
expensive process  without  the  use  of 
complicated  apparatus  required  by  other 
kinds  of  wood. 


The  Merciful  Man. 

I  learned  last  winter  a  valuable  lesson 
from  a  man  much  younger  than  myself, 
says  a  writer  for  the  Tribune-Farmer, 
in  regard  to  getting  a  horse  to  do  his 
Utmost  when  hitched  to  a  heavy  load  on 
bad  roads.  lie  had  been  drawing  baled 
hay  for  me  over  hard,  icy  snow  banks, 
and  all  had  gone  well  till  the  last  load. 
The  banks  had  softened  before  starting 
on  our  last  trip,  and  the  right  hand 
wheels  left  the  hard  portion  of  the  snow 
track  and  cut  to  a  considerable  depth  in 
the  softer  snow.  This  tilted  the  load  so 
that  most  of  the  weight  was  on  one  front 
and  one  hind  wheel.  The  load  came  to 
a  stop,  and  I  feared  was  not  soon  to  be 
started. 

The  driver  picked  up  a  short  piece  of 
board  and  dug  away  some  ice  and  snow 
in  front  of  the  wheels  that  bad  sunk 
down,  and  said:  "  Now  let's  give  them 
plenty  of  time.  It's  a  poor  time  to 
hurry  when  you  are  in  a  hard  place 
The  horses  want  time  to  get  breath  be- 
fore they  try  to  goon."  After  standing 
a  few  minutes  they  tried  to  move  Un- 
load, but  it  didn't  go.  Pretty  soon  they 
tried  again  and  it  moved  several  feet. 
Then  again,  and  it  moved  a  little  far- 
ther. The  last  pull  moved  it  several 
rods,  and  the  danger  was  past. 

This  young  man  has  sound  "horse 
sense."  '  He  told  what  should  be  done 
in  such  a  dilemma  and  then  went  on 
and  did  it.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
a  horse  would  not  learn  to  be  balky  on 
his  hands.  He  avoids  exciting  a  horse, 
gives  him  plenty  of  time  and  doesn't  get 
excited  himself.  When  a  man  or  an 
animal  is  excited  his  judgment  is  dis- 
torted and  out  of  commission.  To  the 
horse  the  load  behind  him  seems  much 
greater  than  he  can  move,  and  hi'  refuses 
to  draw,  not  because  of  ugliness  at  all. 

When  a  boy  I  was  able  sometimes  to 
jump  over  a  high  place  in  the  fence,  and 
at  other  times  not  able  to  jump  half  so 
high  owing  to  a  certain  nervous  condi- 
tion. This  is  much  the  case  with  a 
horse  that  refuses  to  draw  sometimes. 
Punishment  does  no  good,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  such  treatment  to  place  the 
nerves  in  a  quiet  condition.  If  a  horse 
can  be  made  to  believe  that  he  is  able  to 
move  the  load  behind  him,  there  w  ill  be 
no  trouble  to  get  things  started.  There 
are  drivers  who  give  a  horse  a  harsh 
jerk  on  the  bit  when  there  is  no  need  of 
it.  The  horse  learns  to  expect  this  pain- 
ful setback  when  doing  his  best,  and  so 
becomes  discouraged.  Such  balkiness 
is  due  to  a  bad  driver. 


Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  California  announces  the 
following  dates  for  Farmers'  Institutes: 
September  26-27,  lone,  Amador  county; 
October  5,  Seabright,  Santa  Cruz 
county,  special  poultry  institute.  On 
October  15-1(5  institutes  will  be  held  at 
Corning,  Tehama  county;  October  17-18, 
at  Orland,  Glenn  county;  October  lit,  at 
Maxwell,  Colusa  county;  October  21-22, 
at  Arbuckle,  Colusa  county.  Professor 
Warren  T.  Clarke,  Superintendent  of 
L'uiversity  Extension  in  Agriculture, 
Dr.  C.  M.  Haring,  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  University,  Mr.  C. 
Westergaard,  Instructor  in  Farm  Me- 
chanics, Mr.  <i.  B.  Lull,  State  Forester, 
ami  Mr.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  of  Napa, 
an  expert  in  poultry  management,  will 
attend  these  meetings.  The  Department 
of  University  Extension  in  Agriculture 
also  announces  institutes  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  .1.  B.  Net),  conductor  of 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


81WS  DOW  I 
TRIES 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  roan  can  saw  more  timber 
with  i  t  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  doit  easier.  Send  for 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
eea  '— waMatrii  from  tbouwadi.  Pint  order  Meuror  ..'i  ih-j.  AildraM 
FOLDING  SAWINC  MACHINE  CO., 

tee- 184  E.  HarrUen  Street,  Chlcege.  Illinois. 


Standing  Offer 

Good  always,  everywhere. 
5100  Reward,  for  any  lame- 
ness, curb,  splint,  founder, 
distemper,  etc.,  (where  cure 
is  possible)  that  is  not  enred  by 


TUTTLE'S 
ELIXIR 

Greatest  horse  remedy  in  the  world.  Tuttle'ai 
Family  Elixir  invaluable  for  human  bruises, 
pains,  rheumatism,  etc.  Send  for  free  100  page 
book,"*Veterlnary  Experience."  The  perfect 
horseman's  guide.  Every  disease  symptom  and 
its  treatment. 

Turtle's  Elixir  Co..    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Redlngton  A  Company.  San  Francisco.  California 
W.  a,  Shaw,  not  w.  Washington  St.,  Los  Angeles 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  man  (with  wife*  competent  to 
manage  an  orchard  and  vineyard  of  240  acres 
Must  furnish  reference  from  last  employer. 
Pleasant  home  supplied. 

For  particulars  address 

M.  W.  SHIDT, 

Acampo,  i  'al. 


Farmers'  Institutes  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, as  follows:  October  14,  San 
Miguel,  San  Luis  Obispo  county;  Octo- 
ber 15-16,  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Barbara 
county;  October  18-19,  Lompoe,  Santa 
Barbara  county;  October  21-22,  Com p- 
ton,  Los  Angeles  county. 


Mr.  Sullivan's  Victory  at  the  State 
Fair. 


To  the  Editor:  The  '  Chicken  Folks' 
were  this  year  among  the  Live  Stock 
Breeders,  having  quarters  for  display  in 
the  new  building  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose at  the  State  Fair  grounds. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  win  almost  every- 
thing in  the  class  of  S.  C.  Butt' Orping- 
tons— 18  of  a  possible  15  awards  coming 
to  'Garden  Valley  yards,'  with  the  other 
two  falling  to  customers  of  ours.  With 
the  winning  of  every  first  award  in  the 
class  1904  and  1906  with  the  above  rec- 
ord for  l'.iuT,  we  think  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  California,  and  Garden 
Valley  yards  in  particular,  produces 
birds  that  cannot  lie  beaten.  The  Pacific 
BVBAIi  PRESS,  I  wish  to  state  with  this, 
has  made  for  us  some  of  our  very  l)est 
sales,  we  never  failing  to  find  in  some 
one  sale  during  the  year  one  that  pays 
for  the  whole  year's  advertising. 

Our  show  at  San  Jose  November  nth 
to  Kith  will  award  some  50  cups  to  win- 
ners. 

W.   S.   Si  I.I.IVAN. 

Agnews,  Cal. 


Roadside  Products. 

Someone  wrote  to  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury asking:  "Are  fruits,  nuts,  almouds, 
walnuts,  or  other  products  grown  on 
trees  along  side  the  county  road,  adja- 
cent to  lands  of  the  orchardist  cultivat- 
ing and  caring  for  said  trees,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  said  orchardist  or  the  gen- 
eral public,  according  to  law?" 

The  Mercury  replies:  "  This  question 
has  been  submitted  in  the  courts  for 
decision  anil  it  has  been  established  that 
trees  growing  on  county  roads  belong 
to  the  county,  and  that  the  fruits  and 
nuts  produced  by  these  trees  are  com- 
mon property.  Therefore  no  one  has  a 
right,  not  even  the  orchardist,  unless 
given  special  permission  by  the  county 
to  pick  these  fruits  or  nuts  or  to  chop 
down  the  trees,  any  inure  than  he 
would  have  a  right  to  mar  or  carry  oil" 
property  in  the  court  house." 


Adding  Insult  to  Injury. 

Client — Si  Haymow  kicked  my  dogi 
Naow,  I  don't  allow  no  man  t'  kick  my 
dog.  So  I  went  over  t'  lick  time  outeff 
Si.  My  doc  charged  me  $17.50  to  fix 
me  up.    What  kin  I  do  ter  Si '.' 

Lawyer— Why  not  lick  him  again? 

Client — Say,  mister,  I  ha'.nt  a-jokin'. 
1  want  ter  know 

Lawyer — Well,  the  only  thing  1  can 
suggest  is  that  you  might  have  him 
arrested  for  cruelty  to  animals.  Five 
dollars.— Toledo  Blade. 


October  5,  1907. 
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Don't  Push, J 

The  horse  can  draw  the  VMM 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


[MicaAxj 


to  the  wheels. 
No  other  lubri- 
cant ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  saves  so  much 
horse  power.  Next  time 
try  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


The  Veterinarian. 


Barb-Wire  Wounds. 

The  following  from  the  Deseret  Farm- 
er is  perhaps  a  little  more  scoldy  than 
necessary,  but  it  conveys  an  important 
lesson : 

Up  against  a  fence  supporting  herself 
on  three  legs  stood  a  magnificent  piece 
of  Percheron  horseflesh.  She  was  a  big 
mare,  weighing  close  to  1,600  lb.,  but 
terribly  emaciated.  Her  right  hind  leg 
was  cut  frightfully  by  barbwire  and  a 
large  gaping,  white  wound  from  which 
pus  was  dripping  was  what  the  cut  had 
resolved  itself  into.  He  asked  how 
long  since  it  happened  and  was  told  a 
couple  of  weeks.  When  he  uselessly 
asked  what  had  been  done,  he  was  told 
nothing,  then  on  second  thought  was 
told  that  once  somebody  had  thrown  a 
handful  of  quicklime  or  axle-grease  or 
4  something '  into  it.  The  big  mare 
stood  there  writhing  her  leg  in  agony 
and  the  writer  was  tempted  to  raise  his 
hand  and  say,  "How  long,  O  Lord, 
how  long." 

Way,  way  back  in  the  quiet  gray 
dawn  of  history  when  our  hairy  fore- 
fathers began  to  domesticate  animals, 
there  were  good,  intelligent  methods 
used  compared  with  some  that  are  em- 
ployed in  this  enlightened  age.  If  some- 
thing was  cut  or  hurt  then,  the  crea- 
tures from  whom  we  descended  stooped 
down,  licked  the  wound,  made  it  clean, 
and  it  got  better.  That  was  before  they 
could  buy  a  whole  lot  of  quicklime  for  a 
dime  or  before  axle-grease  was  invented. 
That  was  in  the  Dark  Ages,  thousands 
of  years  before  our  agricultural  colleges 
came  into  existence  and  performed  their 
mission  to  the  masses.  That  style  of 
treatment  was  better  a  thousand  times 
than  the  majority  of  the  styles  of  treat- 
ment we  find  applied  today,  and  we 
don't  hesitate  to  say  so  to  our  best  and 
most  intelligent  farmers. 

Barbwire  is  a  permanent  figure  here 
now  and  the  Western  Farmer  folds  his 
hands  coutentedly  and  figures  on  losing 
about  two  horses  a  year.  He  is  intelli- 
gent on  nearly  every  other  line.  It  is 
time  now,  it  has  been  time  for  a  few 
thousand  years,  for  him  to  get  intelli- 
gent in  this  line.  It  is  criminal,  it  isn't 
human.  You  owe  more  to  your  horses 
than  a  handful  of  axle-grease  or  quick- 
lime thrown  carelessly  into  the  wound 
when  the  animal  gets  cut  up  in  your 
fence. 

If  you  can't  treat  them  decently,  in- 
telligently, humanely,  give  them  a 
square  deal,  shoot  them. 

The  equipment  for  treating  most  cuts 
requires  an  expenditure  of  about  50c. 
Most  Utah  farmers  can  raise  this 
amount  without  mortgaging  their 
farms.  You  need  an  antiseptic  wash,  a 
needle,  a  piece  of  thread,  and  if  you  are 
feeling  flush,  a  powder  that  will  cost 
about  two  bits  and  that  you  can  make 
from  powdered  charcoal,  boracic  acid, 
and  iodoform.  Wash  out  the  cut,  sew 
it  up,  put  on  the  powder,  keep  it  clean 
and,  then  if  this  is  done,  the  average 


Utah  farmer  will  add  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  to  his  profits,  for  his 
animals  will  quit  dying. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Grange  and  the  Sulphur  Ques- 
tion. 

Santa  Clara  county,  Pomona  Grange, 
has  placed  itself  on  record  regarding 
the  fruit  question,  by  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  last  regular  meet- 
ing: 

"  Since  the  use  of  sulphur  fumes  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  curing  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  and  chemical  analyses  and 
long  and  continuous  use  of  such  fruit  by 
the  growers  themselves,  prove  that  when 
properly  cooked,  such  fruit  contains  no 
injurious  quantity  of  sulphur  products, 
but  is  more  healthy  and  nutritious  than 
when  drying  is  attempted  without  the 
use  of  sulphur  ; 

"Therefore,  Santa  Clara  County  Po- 
mona Orange  urges  the  State  Grange 
and,  through  it,  the  National  ((range to 
make  every  effort  possible,  with  Con- 
gress and  the  departments  concerned,  to 
have  that  portion  of  the  regulations  of 
the  pure  food  laws  fixing  the  permissi- 
ble percentage  of  sulphur  in  dried  fruits 
changed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  our  industry  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  members. 

"  We  object,  however,  to  packing  pro- 
cesses designed  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  fruit,  by  giving  it  an  excess  of  water 
and  using  an  excess  of  sulphur  to  pre- 
vent fermentation,  without  proper  dry- 
ing and  ventilation. 

The  secretary  of  the  grange  was  in- 
structed to  notify  California  Senators 
and  Congressman  Hayes  of  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  grange. 


Seed. 

The  busy  human  intellect  is  a  creator 
of  values,  as  well  as  capital  and  labor. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  invention  of  the 
machine  for  decorticating  cotton-seed, 
which  converts  a  waste  product  into  a 
commercial  article  worth  yearly  many 
millions  of  dollars.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  machine  every  acre  of  the 
farmer's  cotton  field  became  increas- 
ingly productive.  In  1906  of  a  cotton- 
seed crop  of  5,670,000  tons,  8,980,000 
tons  were  crushed,  with  the  result  of 
3,091,475  barrels  of  crude  and  2,844,100 
barrels  of  refined  oil.  In  addition  there 
were  some  1,500,000  tons  of  cotton-seed 
cake,  valuable  for  feeding  cattle  and  for 
fertilizers,  containing,  as  it  does,  40^  of 
albumenoids.  The  oil  is  used  largely  as 
a  substitute.  When  refined  it  produces 
a  salad  oil,  of  which  last  year  270,000 
barrels  were  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  200,000  barrels 
were  used  for  cooking  purposes,  300,000 
barrels  for  making  soap,  and  1,100,000 
barrels  for  lard  compounds.  A  large 
quantity  of  the  oil  is  used  in  making 
butter  compounds.  Unscrupulous  vend- 
ors are  not  averse  to  using  it  to  adulter- 
ate linseed,  sperm,  almond,  and  olive 
oil,  sometimes  substituting  it  for  any  or 
all  of  these  oils.  About  the  Mediter- 
ranean it  competed  with  peanut  and 
sesame  oils.  In  this  country  the  trust- 
ful consumer,  not  being  familiar  with 
the  olive,  will  readily  be  deceived  by  an 
imitation  of  oil  made  from  cotton-seed 
oil,  but  the  people  of  southern  Europe, 
being  well-acquainted  with  "  the  real 
thing,"  will  not  take  cotton-seed  oil  as 
a  substitue  for  olive  oil,  except  on  the 
score  of  cheapness.  Cheapness,  how- 
ever, is  effective  in  giving  it  a  very 
widely  extended  use. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOB  BALE  IX  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

2404  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS,  AND  DURHAMS, 
Bred  especially  for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Wra.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  Bull,  3  years  old;  sire,  Imp. 
Golden  Marquis;  dam,  Rorky's  Pogis.  Also 
one  cow  and  one  heifer.  Perkins  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Nearly  all 
varieties  Chickens,  (ieese,  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE   AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STO  WE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Wm. 
Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


GOLD  MEDAL   Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637   Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


HOLSTEINS 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  Heifers  due  to 
freshen  the  first  time  in  January  and  February. 
Their  breeding  is  of  the  finest.  We  would  like  to 
furnish  some  enterprising  breeder  with  a  grand 
foundation  herd,   prices  reasonable. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 

Riverside  Ranch.         Rough  and  Ready  Island. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Phone  Suburban  91. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
OTHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


FOR  SALE 

Forty  Head  of  Three-Year-Old  Unbroke 

MULES;  weight  about  1100  Pounds. 
W.  C.  DALLAS,    -    -  Merced,  Cal. 


THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrlck, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  rtost 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  or  500  pages. 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81-60. 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrlck.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  gi  owing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Bound  in  cloth  and  gold  $1.50 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR. — By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  Improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  ana  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.50 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  Is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  i"he  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 


'ournals  related  to  agriculture.  Firsthand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  5>2 
by  8  inches.   Cloth  $1.75 


PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. — By  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi- 
ology or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.    132  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.— By 
William  Falconer.  This  Is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  Bubject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
in  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1 


THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  Is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished In  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.  (  loth  $0.75 


ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  Information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  Interest.  Such  In 
formation  Is  given  In  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  S0.6C 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  Incubators  and  brooders,  Its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  81 


ASPARAGUS. — By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  Is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  oi 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  Insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  Importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  17*  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  80.50 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  —  Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
H.  B.  FIske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  $0.50 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greiner. 
Re *rltten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  oi 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  it  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $0.50 
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Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to  1 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicated"buckct  bowl. "like  either 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  cleaning  t-very  week 
by  jrcttinK  a  .sharpies  hairy  Tubular 
i  Crearn  Separator   with   a  simple, 
1  light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
13  mmutes.  like  that  on  the  right? 
I  It  holds  the  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa- 
tors  are  different-very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
I  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
I  f    '31,  and  valuable  free  book  "Bus- 
mess  Dairying." 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Dairy. 


Butter  Awards  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  Pacific  Dairy  Review  givesa  very 
interesting  report  of  the  butter  contest 
at  the  State  Fair.  The  awards,  it  says, 
drew  oat  a  very  satisfactory  Dumber  of 
entries.  There  were  altogether  37  cream- 
eries represented,  which  number  has 
Only  been  exceeded  twice  in  the  history 
of  the  fair.  These  entries  were  judged 
last  Saturday  by  W.  H.  Kousseland  YV. 
D.  Mc Arthur  of  San  Francisco.  From 
the  showing  made  in  the  scores  the  qual- 
ity of  butter  has  not  been  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  In  short,  less  than  half  the 
entries  can  lie  classed  as  extras  on  a 
basis  of  an  extra  requiring  a  score  of  9:!. 

It  may  have  l>een  the  comparatively 
poor  showing  in  the  scores  that  induced 
the  fair  management  to  make  public 
only  the  winners  of  scores  that  are  enti- 
tled to  the  16  prizes  provided  by  the 
premium  list.  While  this  course  will 
detract  somewhat  from  the  honor  of 
these  who  won,  it  will  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  those  who  won  low  scores 
and  is  not  so  likely  to  discourage  them 
from  participating  in  future  contests. 

The  15  prize  winners  who  headed  the 
list  are  as  follows: 

.i.  V.  Canham,  Hanford  Sfl1^ 

I  oast  ( )reamery,  Kresno   97 

Oscar  Petersen.  Kuri  ka  "  W/X 

H.  Nellsen.  Htockton   W% 

VI.  Nellsen,  Ferndale   96 

■V'eBtern  Yolo  Creamery,  Winters  95% 

ulius  Mails,  i:.  ]'.  rndali-   y.vj 

Jaulsh  Creamery  Association,  Kresi.o  9& 

J.  Slple,  Point  Arena  94:>4 

...  P.  Shaw,  Kingsbury   94% 

Oakland  (  ream  Depot,  Oakland  

Central  Creamery,  Eureka  94 

Cnlted  Creameries,  Areata  DSjJ^ 

Simon  Koppes,  ceres  '    93% 

Laton  Creamery,  Laton  93'., 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  15th 
on  the  list  just  gets  in  above  an  extra. 
How  far  down  the  scale  the  other  22 
entries  went  the  lteview  representative 
was  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  15  prizes  offered  by  the  State  Fair 
range  from  a  gold  medal  and  $50  cash 
down  to  if 5.  Mr.  J.  V.  Canham  who 
won  the  first  prize  is  the  butter  maker 
in  the  creamery  and  cheese  factory 
which  he  conducts  at  Hanford,  Kings 
county,  which  was  formerly  a  branch  of 
the  creamery  business  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Ice  Co.  of  Fresno.  He  is  an  ener- 
getic, progressive  young  man,  who 
deserves  the  distinction  he  has  won 
among  the  butter-making  fraternity  of 


California.  He  also  won  the  tirt  prize 
in  cheese  and  second  prize  in  export 
butter.  Second  prize  on  cheese  was  won 
by  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  of  (Jilroy, 
and  third  prize  by  the  Monterey  county 
exhibit.  These  were  the  only  entries 
made  on  factory  cheese  in  which  quality 
determined  the  awarding  of  prizes.  An 
offer  of  a  prize  in  the  premium  list  for 
the  best  display  of  fancy  cheese  brought 
out  several  exhibitors  who  displayed 
various  varieties  of  cheese  with  foreign 
names,  including  camembert,  neufcha- 
tel,  schloss,  and  so  forth.  Several  San 
Francisco  dealers  entered  their  product. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Roethlis- 
berger  &  (irasshoff  for  the  most  complete 
variety  displayed. 

Fnder  the  head  of  butter  packed  for 
export,  Hills  Brothers,  of  San  Francisco, 
exhibited  a  liberal  quantity  packed  by 
their  wellknown  patented  vacuum  can 
process.  ThiS  style  easily  won  first 
prize. 


Dairy  Life  in  California. 

An  oj>en-eyed  correspondent  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman  has  been  taking 
notes  during  his  travels  in  the  upper 
coast  region  of  California,  and  his 
sketches  are  interesting. 

Marin  county,  which  lies  just  north  of 
San  Francisco  bay,  is  largely  given  up 
to  poultry  and  dairyr  interests.  One  of 
the  encouraging  signs,  showing  that  the 
California  dairymen  are  not  overlook- 
ing a  very  important  feature  of  the  in- 
dustry, is  the  large  number  of  heifer 
calves  seen.  Farm  after  farm  has  its 
bunch  of  these  calves,  or  heifers,  usually 
showing  good  dairy  conformation  and 
good  breeding. 

The  pastures  are  now  entirely  brown 
and  dry  except  where  irrigated,  and 
along  the  coast,  where  the  land  is  rough 
and  mountainous,  this  is  rarely  found. 
It  looks  like  pretty  poor  picking  for  the 
herds  which  roam  over  them.  So  far 
as  I  can  see  conditions  are  about  the 
same  as  in  the  East  during  a  prolonged 
drought.  Milch  cows  are  given  supple- 
mental feed  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  owner's  idea  of  whether  or  not  such 
a  course  will  pay.  On  this  point  opin- 
ions differ  here  as  elsewhere. 

Oat  Ha  v. — One  sees  great  quantities 
of  oat  hay  in  this  part  of  the  county,  and 
very  little  alfalfa.  In  conversation  with 
a  valley  farmer  living  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  coast,  he  stated  that 
in  his  locality  the  soil  does  not  seem  to 
be  adapted  for  it  as  it  failed  to  thrive. 
During  the  long  wet  season  from  No- 
vember to  May  water  stands  on  the 
bottom  lands  much  of  the  time,  and  the 
alfalfa  is  killed  out,  otherwise  it  might 
do  well. 

But  the  oat  hay  seems  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  provender,  and  it 
proves  an  exceedingly  good  crop.  It  is 
cut  with  an  ordinary  mowing  machine 
when  in  the  soft  dough  stage,  and  is 
cured  the  same  as  hay.  To  an  East- 
erner it  looks  like  straw,  and  the  man 
who,  upon  being  asked  to  help  himself 
to  hay  for  his  horse,  replied  later  that 
he  couldn't  find  any  hay,  but  fed  the 
animal  some  straw,  might  easily  have 
been  pardoned  for  the  mistake. 

Some  idea  of  the  money  value  of  the 
crop  may  be  gained  when  a  man  can 
grow,  as  one  rancher  here  has  the  pres- 
ent year,  *:{,0(H)  worth  of  it  from  a  ltiO- 
acre  farm.  Prices  are  high  this  year, 
ranging  from  $17  to  120  per  ton,  and  the 
yield  is  good.  Butter  is  high  also,  sell- 
ing for  86c.  per  pound  brick  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    But  it  is  good  quality. 

Tim:  Lahoh  Mahkkt. — Ever  since 
the  great  San  Francisco  fire  of  last  year 
there  has  been  an  enormous  influx  of 
labor  to  that  city.  Conditions  being 
so  unfavorable  there,  laborers  of  all 
classes  have  spread  out  over  other 
nearby  sections  until  at  the  present  time, 
from  all  reports,  the  supply  of  mechan- 
ics and  other  skilled  laborers  is  in  excess 
of  the  demand.  One  feels  like  caution- 
ing prospective  coiners  and  advising 
them  to  stay  at  home.  On  the  other 
hand  the  demand  for  common  or  un- 


The  Home  Tool  Kit 

WWn  you  (rant  a  hammer  or  a  hatchet  or  any  tool  for  any  work,  you 
know  and  everyone  knows  that  the  right  way  to  be  sure  of  satisfaction  is  to 
order  Keen  Kutter  tools. 

But  when  you  want  a  complete  set  of  tools,  instead  of  buying  one  tool 
at  a  lime  and  never  having  the  right  tuol  when  you  waut  it,  order  one  of  the 

KMH  KWT£R 

TOOL  CABINETS 

Kvery  tool  has  its  own  place  In  the  cabinet  and  every  tool 
belongs  to  the  famous  Keen  Kutter  brand,  which  means  they 
are  the  best  you  can  buy  and  that  they  ar.-  guaranteed  perfect. 
Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinets  are  made  in  various  styles 
and  sizes  at  prices  ranging  from  $8.50  to  $85.00. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (lac). 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S-A. 


COWS 
MAKE  MONEY 


if  they  are  properly  handled  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  apparatus  is  used. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATORS    and  Dairy 
Prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.    DE  LAVAL  APPARATUS 
and  SUPPLIES   will   also  help  to   increase    your    bank  account. 
We  are  specialists  and  handle  everything  that    is   best  for 
the  creamery  and  dairy.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento   Sta.j  S.  F. 
107  First  St.         123  N.  Main  Si. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


Pumps  2,000  Gallons  Up  Per  Hour 


Thin  Jack-of-All-Trades"  Kngine  and  Horizontal  Pump 
pumps  1.6HU  to  2.1*10  gallons  per  hour  night  and  day.  The 
engine  also  churns,  runu  your  separator,  kbwh  your  wood, 
grinds  jour  feed.  does  more  chores  thun  three  or  four 
!  hired  men.  It's  the  ideal  farm  engine—  easiest  to  under- 
stand—uses least  fuel— needs  fewest  repairs. 

Btronglv  built  of  best  materials  throughout  to 
stand  hard  knocks.  Our  name  on  every  engine  is 
your  best  guarantee.  Comes  to  you  complete  so  you 
can  set  it  to  work  at  once, 


DOES  THIS 

Run»  Buzz  Saw, 
Pump,  Grinder. 
Churn,  Separ- 
ator, and  man? 
other  machines 


Engines  2  H.  P. 
to  200  H.  P. 


We  make  several  styles  and  sir.es  of  engines.  Tell  us  what  you 
want  an  engine,  to  do— we  will  advise  what  is  best  for  you  to  get. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
ENGINE  BOOK  No.  T  1035 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.skilled  labor  is  great.  Not  enough  of 
this  kind  can  be  obtained. 

In  conversation  the  other  day  w  ith  a 
workingman  who  has  been  employed 
both  East  and  West,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  was  no  letter  place 
for  the  laboring  man  than  the  East  or 
the  middle  West.  While  wages  may  be 
a  little  higher  in  California  there  are 
correspondingly  high  expenses  for  his 
clothing  and  general  living.  He  is 
never  received  like  a  member  of  his 
employer's  family,  and  feels  like  an  out- 
cast. Everywhere  he  goes  he  must 
carry  his  bed,  else  he  will  not  have  one 
when  night  comes  unless  he  happens  to 
be  in  some  town.  Few  ranches  furnish 
these  employees  with  beds.  The  weather 
is  never  severe  enough  to  make  a  warm 
room  imperative,  and  he  bunks  in  some 
building  provided  for  the  purpose. 


This  man  reviewed  the  past  when  he 
worked  for  a  Xew  England  farmer,  was 
made  like  one  of  the  family,  provided 
with  bed  and  pleasant  room,  and  even 
had  his  washing  and  mending  done  for 
him  by  the  farmer's  wife.  lie  said  so 
far  as  dollars  and  cents  were  concerned 
he  was  better  off  w  hen  he  worked  for 
115  per  month  under  such  circumstances 
than  for  $40  hen  . 

IH'st  and  WATER. — Contrary  to  my 
anticipation  1  find  the  country  roan 
here  no  more  dusty  in  the  dry  season 
than  are  Eastern  roads  in  a  mid-summer 
drought.  Many  of  the  principal  high- 
ways are  oiled,  which  givesa  practically 
level,  hard  surface,  and  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  much  dust,  and  many 
an  Eastern  farmer's  wife  would  look 
w  ith  envy  upon  the  water  supply  of  the 
ranch  houses  here  where  the  purest  and 
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softest  of  living  water  is  brought  to  the 
kitchen  and  bath  room.  Nobody  has 
cisterns.  The  spring  water  never  fails, 
and  is  superior  to  rain  water  for  laun- 
dry purposes,  for  it  never  becomes  dis- 
colored or  stale.  An  unlimited  supply 
is  ever  at  hand  under  pressure  sufficient 
to  force  it  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  The 
pipes  can  be  laid  right  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  there  is  never  any  bother 
with  freezing. 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


Progressive  Sheep  Ranging. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Condit  writes  for  the  Denver 
Field  and  Farm  an  interesting  skit  on 
evolution  in  sheep  ranging  methods  and 
its  significance.  Thechanges  in  handling 
sheep  on  the  range  have  come  about 
gradually  and  have  crept  in  as  the  busi- 
ness has  grown.  Some  of  the  older  men 
in  the  sheep  business  can  remember 
quite  well  when  their  sheep  were  cor- 
ralled at  night.  They  thought  that  this 
was  the  only  way  that  sheep  could  be 
handled.  They  at  first  built  substantial 
corrals  and  sheds  in  order  to  protect 
the  sheep  from  the  cold,  stormy  weather 
during  the  winter  months.  Some  of  the 
corrals  were  built  of  small  logs  laid  close 
together  and  cracks  chinked  and  pointed 
up  with  mud  and  were  roofed  over  with 
boards,  except  in  the  middle.  They 
were  built  tight  chiefly  to  protect  the 
sheep  from  coyotes  and  other  wild 
animals  that  seem  to  make  these  poor 
inoffensive  creatures  their  especial  prey. 
In  those  days  the  herder  had  his  cabin 
built  near  the  corral  and  both  were 
located  on  the  banks  of  some  small 
stream  or  near  a  good  spring.  In  this 
kind  of  camp  the  sheep  often  had  to  go 
some  distance  for  feed  and  from  the  time 
they  were  turned  out  in  the  morning 
until  they  got  back  in  the  evening  were 
continually  on  the  move  and  never  did 
as  well  as  they  would  if  feed  had  been 
close  in,  and  they  also  got  a  habit  of 
traveling.  After  a  few  years  some  of 
the  sheepmen  tried  using  portable  cor- 
rals that  could  be  torn  down  and  moved 
to  some  other  part  of  the  country  where 
fresh  feed  could  be  had.  These  corrals 
were  usually  built  of  woven  wire,  sta- 
pled to  posts  set  in  the  ground.  The 
posts  were  cut  long  enough  to  allow  set- 
ting 2  or  3  times,  for  if  it  were  necessary 
to  move  the  corral  during  the  winter 
while  the  ground  was  frozen,  the  wire 
was  taken  off  and  the  posts  were  chopped 
off  just  above  the  ground.  To  keep  the 
coyotes  away  at  night  they  would  hang 
lighted  lanterns  around  the  enclosure, 
but  this  afforded  very  little  protection 
to  the  sheep  in  a  wide  corral,  for,  as  one 
old  herder  once  said,  it  only  served  to 
show  them  where  to  catch  a  good  fat 
sheep.  With  a  portable  corral  the 
herder  usually  had  a  tent  for  his  camp 
outfit.  Some  of  these  were  fixed  up  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  the  tent  being 
stretched  over  a  framework  of  wood  and 
having  a  board  floor,  while  others  were 
simply  staked  to  the  ground.  This  was 
only  for  the  winter  range.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  that  they  began 
to  learn  that  the  sheep  could  be  kept 
nights  on  an  open  bed  ground  without 
being  corralled.  Although  there  was 
nothing  to  protect  them  from  coyotes 
and  wolves,  they  at  least  had  a  chance 
of  running,  where  in  a  wire  corral  they 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
foes.  In  a  few  years  the  sheep  wagon 
came  into  use.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  as  well  as  comfortable  little 
homes  the  sheep  herder  has  ever  had. 
These  wagons  are  built  after  one  general 
plan.  The  framework  made  of  wood  is 
very  much  like  the  old-fashioned  prairie 
schooner,  only  the  inside  arrangement 
is  much  more  convenient.  They  are 
built  wide  over  the  wheels,  so  that  the 
bed  can  be  put  in  crosswise  at  the  back 
end,  while  in  the  front  end  is  the  cook 
stove  bolted  to  the  floor.  The  top  of  the 
wagon  is  of  heavy  canvas  and  lined 
with  blankets,  so  that  even  in  the  cold- 
est weather  they  are  very  comfortable. 


CLEAN  SKIMMING 

RUNNING 


LONG  WEARING 


Three  Absolutely  Necessary  Qualities.  But  all  se] 
tors  do  not  have  them  all.  Cream  is  money.  If  your  sepa- 
rator doesn't  skim  clean,  you  lose  money.    Then  you  dor 
want  a  hard-running  machine  to  turn  twice  a  day.    And  to  be 
permanently  profitable,  your  separator  must  be  durable.    Now  the 


UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR  CLEANEST  SKIMMING 

It  turns  easy — users  say  easier  than  others. 
Time  has  conclusively  proved  its  durability. 


Has  many  other  exclusive  advantages,  all  fully  described  in  our  big,  handsome,  new  cata- 
_  ue.   Write  for  free  copy  today  —  do  it  now  while  you  think  of  it.    Be  sure  to  ask  for 
Catalogue  number  i48  ,"  and  address  the 


logui 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


EIGHTEEN    DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES 
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The  inside  is  fitted  to  use  all  the  space 
and  has  various  places  for  storing  pro- 
visions. All  things  that  are  not  perish- 
able are  stored  outside  under  the  wagon. 
A  well  fitted  sheep  wagon  has  enough 
provisions  stored  in  and  around  it  to 
last  the  herder  and  his  dog  a  month  or 
two.  Most  herders  prefer  to  have  their 
dogs  in  the  wagon  during  the  night,  for 
if  let  outside  they  are  likely  to  get  into 
mischief,  and  besides  if  one  expects 
good  work  from  a  dog  it  needs  good 
care.  Any  kind  of  a  dog  is  better  than 
none,  but  a  good  dog  is  to  be  prized,  for 
without  a  dog  a  herder  on  the  range 
with  a  large  band  of  sheep  would  be 
comparatively  helpless.  When  the 
wagon  came  into  general  use  sheep 
fared  better  on  the  range.  It  was  not 
so  much  of  a  task  to  move  camp  and 
soon  led  to  the  employment  of  a  regular 
camp  mover,  who  usually  has  two 
camps  to  move  and  look  after  and  keep 
supplies  on  hand.  Since  sheepmen 
have  learned  to  put  out  plenty  of  salt  in 
the  winter,  it  keeps  one  man  pretty  busy 
to  attend  to  this  and  look  after  two 
camps  properly.  In  addition  to  this  he 
has  to  haul  grain  to  feed  the  horses, 
which  are  hobbled  and  turned  out  to 
graze  on  the  range  the  same  as  the 
sheep  and  have  to  depend  upon  snow  in 
place  of  water.  In  cold  weather  they 
are  kept  blanketed,  and  on  the  whole 
fare  very  well.  The  camp  mover  must 
help  the  herder  when  his  assistance  is 
needed  on  cold,  stormy  nights  when  the 
sheep  are  likely  to  drift  away  and  need 
watching;  to  take  his  turn  at  standing 
night  guard  or  do  anything  that  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  outfit.  Herders 
sometimes  get  into  a  camp  where  sheep 
do  not  do  well,  although  apparently 
there  is  nothing  wrong — plenty  of  feed 
and  everything  needed,  but  when  it  is 
found  that  they  are  doing  no  good  it  is 
best  to  move  to  some  other  place,  for 
they  seem  to  know  their  wants  better 
than  men  do. 


Plumas  Sheep  License. 


W.  R.  Rinehart,  the  well  known 
sheepman,  whose  winter  range  is  in  the 
Butte  mountains  southwest  of  Gridley, 
but  whose  summer  pastures  are  in 
Plumas  county,  came  down  from  the 
mountains  last  week  and  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  Gridley  Herald.  He 
will  start  his  sheep  for  the  valley  at 
once,  but  plans  to  leave  about  a  thou- 
sand head  in  the  hills  until  later  in  the 
season  when  he  will  take  them  to  Beck- 
with  and  ship  them  to  market  by  way 
of  Reno. 

Mr.  Rinehart  has  a  place  in  the 
mountains,  near  Quincy,  and  has  an 
allotment  of  range  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  Forest  Reserve.  The 
sheepmen  are  pleased  with  the  Govern- 
ment's methods  in  handling  the  pasture 
matter  on  its  reserves.  The  sheep  own- 
ers are  required  to  pay  8c.  per  head  for 
mature  sheep  and  nothing  for  lambs 
pastured  in  the  reserves,  but  they  are 
given  exclusive  rights  that  others  can- 
not infringe  upon,  and  are  protected 
against  any  who  might  take  exception 
to  the  presence  of  the  sheep — notably 
cattlemen. 

The  question  of  paying  a  license  to 
the  county  for  allowing  the  sheep  to  be 
taken  into  Plumas  is  still  a  sore  point 
with  the  sheep  owners,  and  some  of 
them  say  that  this  is  the  last  year  they 


will  pay  it.  The  owners  have  formed  a 
pool  and  will  test  the  present  law  in  the 
courts.  Their  contention  is  that  the 
county  ordinance  requiring  them  to  pay 
a  license  is  class  legislation,  for  the 
owners  of  cattle  or  other  animals  are 
not  so  taxed.  They  also  contend  that 
they  are  unjustly  treated  for  the  reason 
that,  after  they  have  paid  county  license, 
Government  charges,  and  the  regular 
taxes  in  the  counties  where  their  prop- 
erty is  liable  for  assessment,  they  are 
out  a  larger  proportion  of  taxes  than  is 
equitable  or  reasonable. 


To  Study  Eucalypts  Abroad. 

The  Santa  Fe  railway  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  send  the  manager  of  its 
tie  and  timber  department,  E.G.  Faulk- 
ner, to  Australia  to  make  a  study  of  the 
eucalyptus  trees  of  that  county  with  a 
special  view  to  their  value  as  tie  timber, 
says  a  Washington  dispatch.  The 
eucalypti  are  natives  of  Australia,  but 
have  flourished  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States  and  especially  in 
California.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  is 
tall  and  straight,  and  certain  species  re- 
sist decay,  and  are  fitted  admirably  for 
railroad  ties. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  railway 
company  to  import  ties  from  Australia, 
but  to  study  the  trees,  note  the  best 
species,  and  secure  seed  of  those  not  yet 
introduced  in  the  United  States.  This 
railroad  began  tree  planting  last  year 
on  a  large  scale  and  will  plant  500,000 
more  in  southern  California  next  winter. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Gaustic  Balsam 
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Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  "Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors, 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  prive  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tirsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
S100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.   A.  VAN  DKR  NAILLEN,  Pres't 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25  ; Blowpipe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  fiend  for  circular. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADpp  Blake,  Moflitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS. 

You  may  start  an  account  in  this  bank  with 
any  amount  you  wish  over  $  1 .00.  Send  check, 
money  order,  express  order  or  by  registered 
letter  and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  your 
bankbook.  We  pay  4%  interest  and  com- 
pound it  twice  a  year :  on  June  30  and  De- 
cember 3  I . 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Over  $3,000,000.00 

Total  Assets 
Over  $12,000,000.00 
Send  for  Booklet  "E"  on  Banking  by  Mail 


CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

California  ^  Montgomery  Sts 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  California. 


V 


YOUR 

Winter  Trip 

MADE  COMFORTABLE 
BY  THE 

Sunset  Route 

Traverse  the  Sunny  South  Between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

Vestibuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars 
—Dining  Service  the  Best— Parlor  Obser- 
vation Car  —  Library  —  Cafe  —  Ladles' 
Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion 
parties  between  California  and  New  Or- 
leans, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with 
New  Orleans-New  York  SteamBhip  Co.'s 
steamers  for  New  York.  Your  choice  of 
an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Ticket  Offices: 
884  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
14th  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  2,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

There  is  some  activity  in  futures  here, 
with  a  slight  downward  tendency  in  the 
past  few  days,  in  sympathy  with  the  Chi- 
cago market.  There  is  little  movement  in 
cash  grain,  however,  the  market  being 
characterized  as  dull  and  firm.  The  farm- 
ers all  alona  the  Coast  have  apparently 
determined  to  hold  out  for  higher  prices, 
and  are  ottering  very  little  at  present  fig- 
ures. While  a  good  deal  of  business  is 
done  in  Portland,  neither  California  nor 
Washington  grain  shows  much  activity. 
Prices  have  not  changed  much  since  last 
week. 

California  No.  1  Milling          1.65  («;l.t>24 

California  lower  grades   1.35  fa  1.50 

Northern  Club   1.57A©1.60 

Northern  Bluestem   1.65  fail. 70 

Northern  Red   1.55  @1.67 J 

BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  is  very  active,  both 
here  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Coast. 
The  demand  is  strong,  both  for  feed  and 
shipment,  and  buyers  are  taking  all  that 
is  offered.  Prices  are  still  going  up,  and  a 
further  rise  is  expected.  Arrivals  here 
are  comparatively  light,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  crop  is  moving  east. 
I'nder  these  conditions,  the  outlook  is  for 
higher  values  in  this  market. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.461@1.47i. 

Chevalier    1.45  ©1.55 

Ctood  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl  .  1.42i(/»  1.45 
Common  to  Pair   1.37j@1.40 

OATS. 

The  market  is  very  strong  on  all  varie- 
ties of  oats,  and  several  advances  have 
been  made  since  last  week.  The  prospect 
is  for  a  rising  market.  Choice  black  oats 
for  seed  purposes  have  sold  as  high  as  $3, 
and  red  sells  up  to  $2.  The  demand  is 
strong  for  all  lines,  and  receipts  are  light, 
as  Eastern  buyers  have  been  very  active 
in  the  northern  markets,  and  large  quan- 
tities which  would  have  come  to  this  city 
have  been  diverted. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.25  ©3.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.60  ©1.70 

Common  to  Fair   1.50  ©1.65 

Grav   1.47.'.©1.55 

White   1.50  ©1.57.1 

Choice  Bed,  for  seed   1.75  ©2.00 

CORN. 

The  only  important  change  in  corn  is  a 
slight  advance  on  the  Western  State 
grain,  which  is  higher  for  all  grades.  As 
very  little  arrives,  however,  this  change  is 
practically  nominal.  While  the  demand 
here  is  small,  the  market  is  quoted  as  firm. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.65  ©   

Large  Yellow   1.55  @  1.60 

White    Nominal 

Western    State  sacked  Yel- 
low  l.bOA©  1.63 

White   1.62J©  1.65 

Mixed   1.58A@  1.61 

Brown  Kgyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian    1.36  ©  

RYE. 

Very  little  business  is  done  in  rye,  and 
stocks  are  small.  The  market  is  some- 
what easier  than  last  week,  no  California 
grain  being  quoted  higher  than  $1.46  and 
Ctah  at  *1.40. 

California,  new  crop  $1.45  @   

I'tah   1.40  0>,   

BEANS. 

Bean  crops  are  now  moving  actively, 
the  harvest  being  over  in  most  localities, 
and  buyers  are  actively  contracting  for 
the  new  crop.  The  demand  isstill  strong 
from  many  quarters  and  large  shipments 
are  going  East.  The  tone  of  the  market 
continues  to  be  very  linn  on  nearly  all 
lines.  Both  small  and  large  whites  are 
stronger  than  last  week,  but  bayos  are 
easier,  but  the  advance  in  limas  seems  to 
have  stopped,  as  the  large  crop  is  begin- 
ning to  have  an  effect  on  the  market. 
There  has  been  no  great  decline,  however, 
and  good  prices  are  expected  to  prevail. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  ©   

Blackeyes   4.00  @  

Butter    4.60  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.25  ©3.50 

(iarvanzos   4.00  ©4.25 

Horse  Beans   2.25  ©2.35 

Small  White   3.15  ©3.25 

Large  White   3.10  ©3.30 

Limas   5.25  ©5.30 


1'ea    3.00  ©3.25 

Pink   3.00  ©3.15 

Red   3.15  ©3.35 

Red  Kidnevs   3.25  ©3.50 

SEEDS. 

Activity  on  seeds  is  gradually  increas- 
ing, and  most  varieties  are  lirm,  though 
some  slight  declines  in  prices  are  noted. 
Alfalfa  seed  is  moving  rapidly,  and  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  broom  corn  seed. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   17  @  18c 

Alfalfa   loi©  16c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $ls.00@20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3]c 

Canary   3J@  4  c 

Flaxseed   —  @  2J 

Hemp   4J@  4Jc 

Millet   2i@  2*c 

Timothy   6  ©  6Jc 

Yellow  Mustard   3  ©  3|c 

FLOUR. 

The  market  on  Hour  is  still  very  firm, 
but  prices  have  not  yet  been  changed. 
There  is  little  activity,  however,  few  of 
the  millseither  here  or  in  the  North  run- 
ning up  to  full  capacity;  and  stocks  are 
gradually  diminishing.  The  millmen  are 
expecting  to  raise  prices,  but  are  waiting 
for  the  present  until  prices  on  wheat  be- 
come more  definitely  settled.  The  de- 
mand for  export  is  fair  in  the  North,  but 
very  small  here. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.20  ©5.70 

Bakers'  extras   5.20  ©5.45 

Superfine   4.10  ©4.30 

Oregon   and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  ©5.35 

HAY. 

There  has  been  a  material  diminution 
in  hay  arrivals  during  the  past  week,  the 
total  showing  but  3,150  tons  in  compari- 
son with  4,430  tons  last  week.  Early  in 
the  week  the  arrival  of  75  cars  tended  to 
weaken  matters,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of 
transportation  now,  for  although  local 
trade  is  a  bit  quiet  in  sympathy  with 
light  business  in  other  lines,  yet  shippers 
are  finding  great  difficulty  in  securing  a 
sufficient  number  of  cars,  while  on  the 
other  hand  receivers  of  hay  have  consider- 
able trouble  in  keeping  a  prosper  variety 
of  goods  in  their  warehouses  here.  Buy- 
ers take  what  hay  they  can  get  at  what- 
ever points  transportation  is  furnished. 
Although  considerable  hay  has  been 
stored  up  in  bay  warehouses,  water  trans- 
portation is  limited,  and  unless  there  is  a 
fairly  good  supply  of  cars  right  along, 
last  winter's  troubles  will  again  be  experi- 
enced, with  an  advance  in  prices.  The 
situation  will  not  be  as  tense  as  it  was 
last  winter,  but  immediately  after  the 
rains  present  prices  will  probably  be  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  to  cover  all  carrying 
charges  on  stored  hay. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   11.00©17.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11.00©16.00 

Tame  Oat   11. 00(«  15.00 

Wild  Oats   9.50@12.60 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.00 

Stock   7.50©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   45©  85c 

MILLSTUFF8. 

A  growing  firmness  is  felt  in  millstufls, 
and  bran,  shorts,  and  middlings  are 
quoted  higher.  As  the  mills  are  not  run- 
ning up  to  their  capacity,  the  output  is 
smaller  than  normal,  and  the  demand  is 
strong.  Stocks  of  bran  are  about  cleaned 
up,  and  other  millstufls  are  also  running 
short.  Rolled  barley  also  shows  a  further 
advance,  following  that  in  the  raw  grain. 
Other  feedstuff's  show  no  important 
change. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

l>er  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing   21. 50©   

Bran,  ton    21.(I0©22.50 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  ^in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   32.00©  

Cracked  Corn   33.00©  

Mealfalfa   20.60©  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Middlings   28.6&@30.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50©39.50 

Rolled  Barley   30.00@31.00 

Shorts   22.00©23.00 

POULTRY. 

The  market  on  chickens  has  remained 
practically  unchanged  since  last  report. 
While  receipts  of  California  poultry  nave 
been  cleaned  up  right  along,  and  the 
same  average  of  prices  has  been  main- 


tained, yet  there  seems  to  be  a  shade  of 
weakness  as  to  large  young  stock  and  fry- 
ers, and  it  is  possible  that  these  lines 
may  decline  slightly  before  very  long. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  opening  of  the 
duck  season,  on  account  of  which  some 
dealers  are  buying  sparingly  of  chickens. 
A  strong  demand  from  the  Chinese  for 
squabs  late  last  week  brought  the  price 
up  to*3,  and  they  are  still  quoted  as  high 
as  $2.75.  There  is  a  continued  good  de- 
mand for  prime  young  turkeys,  and  re- 
ceipts in  this  line  are  becoming  larger. 

Broilers  $3.50  ©4.60 

Small  Broilers   3.00  ©3.60 

Ducks   4.(0  ©6.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  ©5.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   1.50  ©2.00 

Geese    1.50  ©2.00 

Hens,  extra   7.00  ©8.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  ©6.00 

Small  Hens   4.50  ©5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.50  ©5.00 

Young  Roosters   7.00  ©8.00 

Pigeons   1.25  ©1.50 

Squabs   2.25  ©2.75 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   20  ©21  c 

Goblets,  live,  per  lb   18  ©20  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   21  ©23  c 

BUTTER. 

The  market  on  California  fresh  extras 
is  comparatively  quiet,  and  trade  runs 
more  to  medium  grades.  Considerable 
supplies  arrived  from  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  last  week,  as  well  as  from  Hum- 
boldt county,  and  stocks  are  fairly  large. 
Prices  show  no  great  change,  extras 
standing  at  31c,  and  lower  grades  showing 
a  slight  upward  tendency.  There  is  a 
good  movement  on  Eastern  and  storage 
goods. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  31  c 

Firsts  28  c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds   26  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras    25c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  23Jc 

Pickled,  No.  1  28*  c 

Pickled,  No.  2  27  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  29  c 

Storage,  Gal.,  firsts  28  c 

EGGH. 

Eggs  lind  a  very  active  market  this 
week,  and  all  grades  are  firm.  California 
extras  are  now  up  to  44Jc,  and  lower 
grades  bring  correspondingly  high  prices. 
Withdrawals  from  the  ice-houses  are 
growing  larger,  finding  a  ready  market 
on  account  of  the  price  of  fresh.  Selected 
Eastern  also  find  a  strong  demand.  The 
general  demand  for  local  consumption, 
however,  is  smaller  than  when  lower 
prices  ruled. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  44Ac 

Firsts  38"c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds  26  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  26  c 

Eastern  Firsts  23  c 

Eastern  Seconds  19  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  30  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras  234  c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  continues  active,  and  the  iirni- 
ness  is  rapidly  increasing.  Fancy  Cali- 
fornia flats  have  risen  a  cent,  now  stand- 
ing at  Kile,  the  highest  for  some  time. 
Supplies  are  small,  and  new  arrivals  are 
eagerly  taken.  The  advance  has  now 
taken*  place  all  along  the  line,  and  con- 
tinued firmness  is  exacted. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16Ac 

Firsts  15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  17  c 

Storage,  do  17jc 

Eastern,  New  17  c 

F^astern,  Storage  18<c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  154c 

Oregon,  Fancy   15jc 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  moving  somewhat  more 
rapidly  than  last  week,  but  the  market  is 
still  characterized  as  dull,  with  heavy 
stocks  on  hand.  Prices  are  expected  to 
decline  still  more,  having  fallen  slightly 
since  last  week.  There  is  scarcely  any 
demand  for  shipment  at  present,  and  the 
outlook  in  this  respect  is  poor.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  weak,  with  large  supplies  left 
over. 

New  Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl. ..$1.40  ©1.65 

New  Burbanks,  River   1.00  ©1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.50  ©1.75 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  lower  again,  with  large 
stocks  and  comparatively  little  trading, 
and  the  situation  is  much  the  same  as  on 
potatoes.  Miscellaneous  vegetables  have 
a  firmer  tone  than  last  week,  under  a 
better  demand  for  shipping.    The  firm- 


ness in  green  corn  is  increasing.  Lima 
beans  are  higher  on  light  arrivals,  and 
summer  squash  are  higher  than  they 
have  been.  Cucumbers  and  egg  plant  are 
rather  weak. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   66  ©  76b 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40  ©  60c 

Pickle  Cucumbers   85  ©  2.0V 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   50  ©  76e 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   3  @  4c 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.75  @  2.26 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3  @  4e 

Green  Peppers,  Bells,  per  box    50  ©  66e 

Chiles,  per  box   35  ©  — - 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   3j@  4Jc 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00  ©  

Okra,  per  box   40  @  60c 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  1.40  ©1.76 

Oregon,  per  ctl   1.76  ©  

String  beans,  per  lb   1}  ©  3c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   50  @  76e 

Tomatoes,  large  box   50  ©  76c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   14  ©  3c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton..  ..10.00  ©16.09 

Beets,  per  sack   1.00  ©  

Carrots,  sack  1.00  ©  

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Berries  are  slightly  stronger,  with  re- 
ceipts light.  Good  stocks  of  Coos  Bay 
cranberries  are  moving  fairly,  and  bring 
good  prices.  Apples  are  in  larger  supply 
than  before,  and  prices  are  a  little  easier, 
but  the  market  holds  up  very  well.  Only 
second  crop  and  cold  storage  Bartlett 
pears  are  now  on  the  market,  and  they 
are  in  good  demand.  Table  grapes  are  in 
small  supply,  and  the  market  is  much 
stronger  than  last  week.  Figs  bring  poor 
prices,  being  of  poor  quality,  and  in 
heavy  supply. 

Apples,  4-tier  box   $1.25  ©  1.60 

Apples,  5-tier  box   65  ©  1.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   3.50  ©  6.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   7  ©  9c 

Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..   3.50  ©  4.00 

Crab  Apples   LOO  ©  

Figs,  double  layer  box   40  ©  65c 

Grapes,  Muscats,  jier  crate...      60  ©  85e 

Black   50  ©  66e 

Seedless   85  ©  90e 

Tokay   60  ©  75a 

Melons — 

Cantaloupes,  crate   2.2-5  @  2.60 

Nutmegs,  box   40  ©  85a 

Watermelons,  per  doz          1.00  ©  2.00 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....  75  ©  1.26 
Pears,  second  crop  Bartlett..    1.25  ©  1.76 

Winter  Nelis   1.25  ©  1.60 

Cooking  varieties   75  ©  1.2S 

Plums,  large  box   1.00  ©  1.26 

Raspberries   8.00  ©11.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   7.00  ©10.00 

Ouinces,  per  box   75  ©  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box   85  ©  1.26 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Large  supplies  of  Mexican  limes  are 
now  offered,  and  are  in  fair  condition. 
Prices  are  easier,  and  this  feature  has 
greatly  weakened  the  demand  for  lemons, 
which  are  rather  slow,  with  plentiful 
stocks  and  much  lower  prices.  Small 
quantitiesof  Valencia  oranges  are  on  hand, 
and  are  held  for  firmer  figures. 

Choice  Lemons  $2.50  ©3.60 

Fancy  Lemons   3.50  ©6.00 

Standard    1.50  ©2.00 

Limes   5.00  ©6.60 

Valencias   3.00  ©4.60 

Grape  Fruit   3.26  ©3.76 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Dried  fruits  are  more  active  than  last 
week  in  all  departments.  There  has  been 
great  activity  in  apples,  and  stocks  are 
being  cleaned  up.  Prices  show  a  slight 
advance.  The  Eastern  market  is  very 
firm,  the  crop  turning  out  smaller  than 
expected.  Peaches  are  also  quoted  higher. 
Prunes  are  turning  out  to  be  of  unusually 
good  quality.  Raisins  are  active,  and 
large  shipments  are  being  sent  to  the 
Eastern  market. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   10  @104c 

New  Figs   3}@  6  C 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   20  ©22  c 

Fancy  Apricots   26  @— 

Peaches    11  ©13* 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..    4j@  6  C 

Large  size  Prunes   54©  6je 

Nectarines   124@15  c 

Pitted  plums   11  ©12  e 

Pears   9  ©12}c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  @  9  c 

Loose  Muscatels   64©  7ic 

Seedless  Sultanas   6|©  9  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.60@1.6U 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00©3.flO 

NUTS. 

The  prices  fixed  by  growers  on  the 
walnut  crop  are  being  paid,  and  buyers 
are  now  in  the  field,  contracting  for  all 
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that  is  offered.  New  almonds  are  also 
being  rapidly  contracted.  The  demand 
is  strong,  and  all  indications  point  to  a 
continued  firmness. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17J@18c 

I  X  L  16j@18c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  16  @18c 

Drakes  13£@14c 

Languedoc   13i@14c 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  @16c 

Softshell,  No.  2,  new  crop  14J@15c 

New  crop  Almonds   15c 

HONEY. 

Stocks  of  honey  on  this  market  are 
about  cleaned  up,  and  very  little  is  com- 
ing in.  There  is  apparently  little  held  by 
producers  in  the  country,  and  not  much 
is  expected  in  the  way  of  new  supplies 
until  the  next  crop.  Extracted  is  quoted 
at  a  slight  advance.  There  is  no  dark 
amber  offered. 

Light  Amber,  extracted   7  @  7}c 

New  fancy  white  comb  16  @17  c 

Water  White,  extracted   8  ©  8J,c 

WOOL. 

The  local  market  on  wool  continues  dull 
and  featureless,  no  change  in  prices  being 
reported,  and  there  is  very  little  trading. 
Other  markets  appear  to  be  in  about  the 
same  condition.  Growers  in  the  north- 
ern counties  are  preparing  to  hold  for  a 
better  market. 

Humboldt   and   Mendocino,  8 

months,  per  lb  23  @24  c 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Northern  free  21  @24  c 

Northern  defective  18  @20  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern  13  @16  c 

Nevada  15  ©18Jc 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13£c 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @lo|c 

HOPS. 

No  change  is  reported  in  the  price  of 
hops,  and  there  is  at  present  little  activ- 
ity. The  market  has  a  tendency  to  easi- 
ness. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  5  @  7  C 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  7  @  8$c 

MEAT. 

Dressed  meats  show  a  few  small  changes 
in  price.  The  market  is  firm,  but  shows 
no  special  feature.  Live  hogs  are  lower, 
as  stock  is  again  arriving  in  good  quanti- 
ties. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6£@  7^c 

Cows   5i@  6  c 

Veal  :  Large   7  @  8  c 

Small   8£@10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers   9i@10£c 

Ewes   9  @10  c 

Lamb,  Spring  1<H@12  c 

Hogs,  dressed  11  @ll£c 


Redwood 
Grape  Stakes 


delivered  by  carload  to  vineyardlsts  direct  from 
forest,  on  reasonable  terms. 

W.  H.  AIKEN, 
Wrights,  Santa  Clara  County. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


PEDIGREED  FRUIT  TREES 

Klne  assortment  Kvergreen  and  Deciduous 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Hhrubs,  Hoses,  etc. 

32  Years  Experience  in  California 

Catalogue  and  Price  1,1st  on  application. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


ForSale 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  FINE 

Franquette  Walnut  Trees 

Grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Roots 
Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Vrooman  Orchard, 
Walnutmere,  Santa  Kosa.  California. 
R.  D.  K.  No.  6. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.      $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  ¥B0  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


TULIPS,  DAFFODILS  AND  HYACINTHS 

should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  after  October  1. 
Any  delay  after  November  1  is  at  the  expense  of  the  bloom. 
Send  for  my  beautiful  catalog  and  learn  how  to  grow  these 
and  many  other  beautiful  bulbous  flowers,  and  do  not  forget 
that  my  specialty  is 

CALIFORNIA  WILD  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

but  that  I  have  the  best  Dutch  Bulbs  that  are  imported. 
Here  are  some  bargains  which  I  will  send  free  of  charge  on 
receipt  of  stamps  or  money  order: 

12  Splendid  Mixed  Tulips,  25c.  12  Daffodil,  The  Emperor  or  Empress,  60c 

12  of  the  beautiful  double  cream  Dallodil,  1  Sulphur  Crown,  50c. 
12  Finest  named  Hyacinths  in  different  colors,  $1.50 
100  Splendid  Mixed  Daffodils,  $1.50. 

CARL  PURDY,  Ukiah,  CalH. 


Choicest  Stock  and  Lowest  Prices  for  Early  Buyers 

OUR  OWN  GROWING 

Full  Line  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock. 
SPECIAL 

Apple,  Cherry,  and  Fig  Trees,  Wine  and  Shipping  Grape  Roofings 

S.  W.  MARSHALL  &  SON,  Nurserymen 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


900.000  Eucalyptus  Trees 

In  W  V  |  W  V  W  (|N  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


FRANQUETTE  and 
Santa  Rosa  Softshell 

Grafted  on 
California  Black. 

MARR0N  C0MBALE 

and  other  kinds— Grafted  Trees 


Chestnuts 

OPULENT  PEACH 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Small  assortment  of  other  Peaches, 
Plums,  etc.,  grown  at  Sebastopol. 


T.  J.  TRUE, 


Rural  Route  1. 


MODESTO 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 
SPECIALTIES: 

EUCALYPTUS  and  other  TIMBER  TREES 
Prolific  Strain  of  Pecans 
Pistachio,  or  Green  Almond 

Hend  for  free  pamphlet,  "Useful  Trees." 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

In  large  or  small  numberB. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


FARM  CON  VENIENCES.-A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  dolt.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  Ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages, 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth.  81.00 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  600  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  82 


■"SOS 


ALL  ABOUT  THE 

ORANGE 

AND 

LEMON 

Is  told  In  our  new  book  on  Citrus 
Culture,  embracing  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  from  the  seedling 
to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
fruit  in  the  Eastern  market.  The 
largest  and  best  book  on  the  sub- 
ject ever  printed— 50,000  words, 
100  illustrations.  You  will  want 
a  copy,  which  we  will  send  you 
for  the  small  sum  of  25  cents. 
Remember  we  are  the  largest 
growers  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  the  world. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dlmas,  Cal. 

TKAOUE,  PROPRIETOR. 


R.  M. 


AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated.  269  pages.   6  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81-60 

FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  S84  pages.  6  by  7  Inches. 
Cloth.   81.00 


Every  One 
True  to  Name 

Well  developed,  with  strong, 
healthy  roots. 

Fruit 
Ornamental 

The  largest  and  Finest  Stock  on 
the  Coast.  All  Sorts.  Order  now. 

BURBANK'S 
NEW  CREATIONS 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot 
Gaviota  Plum 
Formosa  Plum 
Vesuvius 

The  beautiful  foliage  plum 

Royal  and 
Paradox 
Walnuts 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
Valuable  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Both  Sent  Free. 

SALESMEN  WANTED. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C  RoediRg   Pres.  ft  Mgr. 

Box  I"  Fresno.California.USAC 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
for 

Commercial 
Planting. 


Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 

Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM. OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  of  the 
following  varieties  and  can  fill  orders 
promptly  : 

Brandywlne  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Burbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

other  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  Interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Burbank,  Cal. 

KAIKVIKW  FARM  NURSERY. 
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Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.    Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 

selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.     The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacBONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


PEAR-BLIGHT  We  can  GURE IT 

KB  1  %M  I  Our    Work   has  Extended 


Over  a  Period  of  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

150  PINE  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Eastern  Rates  Reduced 

Round-trip  tickets  at  from  $30  to  $40  less 
than  regular  prices  sold: 


October  1,  7. 


To  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  Washington, 
Jamestown  Exposition,  and  other  Eastern  Cities. 

Long  time  limits  on  tickets  and  stop- 
overs allowed  going   and  coming. 

Call  or  write  any  of  our  agents — 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manulaclurer 
of 


SHE& 


FX>R  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltuni 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Kir. 
268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg. 
Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet :  "The  Whole  .Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Hoda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Hausallto,  Cal. 


.  
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Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Close  of  the  Mountain  Season. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  mountains 
for  this  season.  Already  the  storms  are  gathering; 
snowstorms  are  reported  from  the  higher  levels, 
and  wind  drives  through  the  elevated  valleys  and 
rushes  down  upon  the  foothills  and  mesas  below, 
filling  the  air  with  sand  and  dust  which  the  rains 
have  not  yet  fastened  down  for  the  season,  although 
showers  here  and  there  have  announced  the  open- 
ing of  the  rainy  months.  It  is  well  now  that  it 
should  come  quickly,  for  fires  are  being  fanned  into 
destructive  energy  and  though  the  summer  has 
been  fairly  free  from  forest  fires  owing  to  the  sys- 
tematic vigilance  of  National  and  State  forest  pro- 
tectors and  aroused  public  sentiment,  some  have 
recently  escaped  control  and  have  done  great  dam- 
age. It  is  time  now  that  the  rains  shut  out  forest 
fires  for  this  year. 

But,  though  the  season  is  thus  far  advanced, 
there  are  still  and  will  be  for  some  time  hence 
adventures  in  the  mountains  like  those  shown  in 
the  pictures  on  this  page.  The  California  moun- 
tains are  each  year  rising  to  greater  prominence  as 
the  great  storehouses  of  industrial  material,  min- 
eral and  agricultural,  and  the  time  will  come,  as 
we  have  remarked  before,  when  the  mountain 
industries  of  California  will  be  like  those  of  France 
and  will  support  an  equally  great  population.  This 
is  a  phase  of  development  which  we  have  hardly 
yet  entered  upon. 


Selling  the  Walnuts. 

We  recently  gave  the  prices  at  which  the  south- 
ern California  English  walnuts  will  be  sold  this 
year  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  price  was 
fixed  in  open  meeting  so  that  there  could  be  no 
trust  action  claimed  which  might  transgress  the 
Cartwright  law.  It  also  seems  that  another  pre- 
caution was  taken,  namely,  no  selling  price  was 
agreed  upon  but  offers  of  Eastern  and  local  buyers 
at  the  desired  prices  were  accepted.  This  seems  to 
have  made  a  sort  of  auction  sale  to  fix  prices  which 
seems  legitimate  enough.  "Walnuts  will  be 
higher  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
their  cultivation  in  this  State,"  said  a  grower  at 


the  meeting.  "The  price  last  year  paid  to  the 
grower  ranged  from  10  to  11  cents  per  pound.  This 
year  he  will  receive  from  14  to  15  cents,  with  very 
little  stock  offered  at  the  lower  figure.  Last  year 
the  crop  in  California  amounted  to  5,355  tons,  while 
this  year  the  yield  will  be  830  tons  less.  This  con- 
dition has  been  still  more  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  French  and  Italian  crops,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  are  also  below  the  average.  In  1896, 
when  the  State  produced  520  carloads,  the  price 
was  the  lowest  at  6  and  7  cents  per  pound.  In  1902 
the  crop  was  the  largest  ever  produced,  but  the  in- 
creased demand  over  former  years  had  advanced 
them  to  9J  and  10  cents  per  pound.  In  1905,  when 
615  cars  were  shipped  from  this  State,  the  price  was 
very  high,  ranging  between  12£  to  13  cents.  Last 
year,  with  a  yield  of  752  cars,  the  drop  was  two 
cents  in  all  grades." 

This  is  a  very  interesting  commercial  history  of 
the  walnut  and  the  fact  that  this  year's  crop, 
though  much  larger  than  that  of  a  decade  ago,  is 
worth  twice  as  much  per  pound.  The  walnut  has 
just  arrived  in  wide  American  popularity  and  the 
fact  is  significant  to  those  who  have  new  orchards 
coming  on. 


Rice-Growing  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

We  have  had  several  allusions  to  this  subject  on 
the  basis  of  American  and  Oriental  expert  reports 
and  anticipations.  We  have  also  shown  that  a  be- 
ginning has  actually  been  made.  A  correspondent 
of  a  city  contemporary  recently  made  an  excursion 
from  Willows  into  the  little  pioneer  rice  field  of 
Glenn  county,  and  was  informed  by  the  grower 
that  "  the  crop  will  be  at  the  rate  of  150  bushels  to 
the  acre,"  which  seems  to  us  rather  an  enthusiastic 
statement,  even  if  the  grower  does  say  that  he  "has 
had  much  experience  in  rice  culture  both  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  and  claims  that  our  soil  and  climate 
beat  the  world  for  rice  culture."  Surely  they 
would  have  to  if  any  such  figure  is  realized  !  But 
this  rice  optimist  proposes  to  buy  mules  and  put  in 
200  acres  of  rice  next  season.  This  Glenn  county 
rice,  we  are  told,  "was  sown  after  the  last  rains 
and  the  seed  laid  in  the  ground  for  two  months 
without  germinating.    In  July  the  canal  was  com- 


A  Mountain  Storm  Brewing. 

pleted;  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  that  month  water  from  the 
canal  was  turned  upon  it  and  it  has  made  its  growth  since 
that  date.  Had  conditions  been  normal  this  crop  would 
have  long  ere  this  been  in  the  sack."  That  is  probably 
true.  As  it  now  is,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  he  will 
get  any  rice  at  all  in  the  sack,  in  spite  of  the  great  figure 
per  acre  given  above.  To  have  an  unfilled  head  at  the  end 
of  September  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  unfilled  sack  at  some 
later  date.  Still  the  rice  experiment  is  interesting.  We 
hope  there  will  be  millions  in  it. 


Breaking  Trail  Across  a  Snow  Slope. 


The  Mountain  Tourist  and  His  Automobiles. 
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The  Week. 


Wintry  signs  are  multiplying.  The  first  notable 
disturbance  was  at  the  south  where  snow  on  the  high 
lands;  wind,  sand,  and  showers  on  the  mesas  and  in 
the  valleys  broke  the  autumn  quiet  of  the  great,  sunny 
section.  All  this  was  not,  however,  a  true  forerunner 
of  a  regular  wet  season  affair,  for  they  originate  in  the 
far  north  and  are  whirled  upon  southern  stretches  by 
the  regular  cyclonic  movement  of  great  storms.  Still 
all  such  storms  are  in  a  way  significant  of  the  advance 
of  the  seasons  and  should  Ik?  a  warning  to  all  to  hasten 
perishable  things  to  cover  and  to  look  out  for  the  com- 
fort of  man  and  beast,  so  far  as  it  can  be  endangered 
by  strong  wind  and  rain  storms. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  season's  results  promise  to 
give  satisfactory  aggregates — sometimes  in  tons  or 
carloads,  sometimes  in  money— for  prices  have  made 
lesser  weights  worth  more  than  large  weights  com- 
mand. Sometimes  both  weights  and  price  have  been 
high,  which  is  an  agricultural  ideal  not  often  attained, 
but  becoming  more  frequent  during  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  interesting,  for  instance,  that  in  spite  of  adverse 
blooming  conditions  last  winter  and  the  keenest 
demand  for  fruits  for  canning,  the  surplus  for  Eastern 
shipment  as  fresh  fruit  is  considerably  larger  than  last 
year  to  the  same  date.  Concerning  the  number  of 
cars  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  shipped  from  Sacra- 
mento up  to  September  26,  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors have  prepared  the  following  table: 

Kinds  of  fruit.                                                   1906.  1907. 

Cherries                                                            H9J4  98 

Apricots                                                                  16'  i  70>4 

Peaches.  :                                        672  697 

Plums  1,218)4  l.OJttJ* 

Pears  1,456  1,047'i 

(irapes                                                              856  1,631% 

Applt-s                                                                  109%  21 

Sundry                                                                9  8 

Totals  4,386  4,7M0 

Grape  and  apple  shipments  are  still  in  active  prog- 
ress and  tbi'  season's  total  must  be  much  greater  than 
the  above. 

speaking  of  fruit  shipments,  the  supremacy  of  the 
California  box  method  of  handling  is  becoming  each 
year  more  clear,  and  Eastern  adoption  of  it  promises 
to  In;  attained  ere  long,  although  of  course  the  barrel 
fills  a  large  place  in  the  affections  of  Eastern  people. 
At  a  large  meeting  of  fruit  growers  in  New  York  State 
one  of  the  speakers  said  this:  "Eastern  fruit  growers 
can  learn  a  great  deal  in  the  matter  of  packing  and 
shipping  fruit  from  the  California  growers,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Eastern  growers  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  market  at  least  the  finest  fruit  in  boxes  instead 
of  barrels.  Certainly,  instead  of  shipping  Bartlett 
l>ears  in  half-barrels  and  barrels,  it  would  pay  to  cull 
and  pack  after  the  California  fashion  in  baskets  and 
carriers.  Attractive  packing  goes  a  long  way  toward 
selling  the  fruit." 

High  prices  for  fruit  always  stimulates  planting  and 
there  will  l>e  no  exception  this  year.  Growers  who 
sold  peachew  and  apricots  for  $60  or  $80  per  ton  will  l>e 
ready  to  set  more  traps  for  such  money.  New  comers 
who  are  opening  homesteads  by  the  thousand  will  all 
plant  more  or  less  fruit,  and  oltl  and  new  growers  will 
make  a  run  upon  our  nurseries  for  the  popular  com- 
mercial varieties,  which  are  about  all  California  plant- 
ers of  the  present  day  care  for.  We  can  but  rei>eat  this 
year  with  extra  emphasis  our  advice  to  apply  to 


nurserymen  whose  cards  will  be  found  in  our  columns 
for  their  catalogues  and  to  place  all  orders  early.  Do 
not  wait  until  you  are  all  ready  to  plant  and  then 
scurry  around  for  trees.  Do  your  correspondence  and 
place  your  orders  early,  and  the  nurseryman  will  do 
the  rest  for  you  in  much  better  shape  than  he  can  later, 
and  you  will  be  surer  to  get  what  you  want.  Late 
orders  are  sometimes  good,  but  early  orders  are  always 
better.  • 

lu  connection  with  orchard  planting  it  is  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  that  the  San  Jose  scale  no  longer  stands 
as  a  serious  menace  to  fruit  trees  in  this  State.  In 
most  cases  it  is  held  down  by  natural  causes;  if  not  it 
is  readily  reduced  by  winter  spraying.  We  are  there- 
fore free  from  such  advice  as  we  find  given  to  planters 
in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  in  these  words:  "  In  answer 
to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  future  planting  of  orchards  in 
the  I  ludson  valley  I  would  say  to  the  farmer  whose 
policy  is  the  growing  of  general  farm  crops  and  keep- 
ing of  stock,  that  outside  of  what  he  requires  for  his 
home  use,  it  is  a  useless  expenditure  of  money  and  time 
to  plant  orchards.  The  San  Jose  scale  is  here  to  stay, 
and  while  the  farm  crops  and  stock  are  being  looked 
after  the  scale  and  other  orchard  pests  are  keeping 
busy  and  they  keep  ahead."  There  is  of  course  a 
question  as  to  how  fruit-growing  can  be  combined 
with  general  farming  to  advantage  and  we  do  not 
undertake  to  argue  that  general  proposition,  but  it  is 
clear  from  California  experience  that  fruit-growing 
can  be  associated  to  advantage  with  some  other 
specialties  providing  the  farmer  himself  is  fitted 
to  keep  himself  up  to  date  in  the  several  branches 
he  undertakes.  Hut  such  association  is  perhaps  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  California,  because  our  con- 
ception of  the  requirements  of  a  fruit  area  is  con- 
stant care  and  cultivation,  while  the  Eastern  con- 
ception of  a  fruit  area  is  too  apt  to  be  that  of 
treatment  suitable  for  a  woodlot,  although  it  is  rap- 
idly advancing  toward  a  parity  with  California  in 
that  regard.  If  the  woodlot  conception  is  to  prevail 
in  the  fruit  adjunct  of  a  mixed  farm,  we  agree  with 
the  New  York  advice,  not  only  because  BUCb  an  area 
will  be  unprofitable  to  the  owner,  but  Ix'cause  it  is 
likely  to  serve  as  a  pest-breeding  establishment  for 
the  whole  country  round  about.  Hut  with  a  decently 
kept  home  orchard  in  California  the  San  Jose  scale  is 
no  longer  a  menace,  and  even  under  neglect  seems  to  be 
much  less  serious  than  at  the  East. 

We  do  not  care  to  get  into  the  middle  of  a  fight 
between  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valley-,  but 
when  the  editor  of  a  bright  new  journal,  the  Alta 
< 'alifornian,  atChico,  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term  'the 
great  valley  of  California  '  as  including  both  the  Sac- 
ramento and  the  San  Joaquin  valleys,  he  is  objecting 
to  a  very  old  and  very  useful  designation  of  one  of  the 
chief  physical  features  of  California.  The  term  was 
not  invented  by  Mr.  Gilford  Pinchot,  although  he 
naturally  likes  to  use  it  as  others  do  who  wish  to 
speak  accurately  of  California  topography,  but  he  gets 
himself  into  trouble  for  so  doing,  for  the  Alta  ('ali- 
fornian says:  "The  Sacramento  valley  cannot  at  this 
late  day  afford  to  submerge  its  identity  in  any  such 
manner.  It  has  gone  ahead  too  fast  of  late  years  and 
has  spent  too  much  money  in  the  East  in  advertising 
and  promotion  work  generally  to  lose  most  of  it  by 
becoming  one  in  name  with  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
as  it  is  in  physical  fact.  The  Fresno  Republican,  the 
Stockton  Record,  and  other  paj>ers  of  the  San  Joaquin 
which  so  eagerly  champion  Pinchot's  expression  are 
wasting  time.  The  Sacramento  valley  is  here  to  stay 
in  name,  an  entity  in  itself;  let  its  southern  extension 
start  earnestly  the  work  of  making  a  name  for  itself, 
or  rather  of  making  its  name  known  in  the  East,  as 
we  have  done,  and  it  will  cease  to  worry  over  Pin- 
chot's merger."  As  the  term  is  not  Mr.  Pinchot's  at 
all,  there  is  no  sense  in  scolding  him  about  it.  Again, 
the  use  of  the  term,  'the  great  valley,'  does  not  ob- 
scure the  Sacramento  valley  any  more  than  it  does  the 
San  Joaquin,  but  just  exactly  as  much,  and  as  a  joint 
name  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  State,  it 
must  stand  as  it  has  for  the  last  half  century  for  just 
what  it  means— that  is,  both  of  them  taken  together. 
As  for  promotive  effort,  expenditure,  and  achieve- 
ment, the  San  Joaquin  has  dollars  to  the  Sacramento's 
cents.    It  began  earlier  and  has  gone  farther.    It  now 


devolves  upon  the  Sacramento  valley  to  catch  up  and 
it  is  doing  nobly  in  that  direction. 

While  most  of  our  fruit  shippers  are  looking  East- 
ward to  the  populous  States  of  the  Central  West  and 
the  Atlantic  slope  and  even  to  Europe  as  a  market  for 
California's  j>eerless  fruit  products,  others  are  doing 
wisely  toward  the  development  of  the  Pacific  demand 
in  all  its  vast  stretches  as  an  opportunity  also.  The 
San  Dimas  Lemon  Association  recently  shipped  a  car- 
load of  lemons  to  Japan.  A  year  ago  they  made  an 
experiment  of  shipping  lemons  to  various  parts  of  the 
Orient.  At  first  only  small  shipments  were  made, 
but  the  results  proved  so  satisfactory  that  carload  lots 
are  now  shipped  not  only  to  Japan,  bid  to  the  Philip- 
pines, to  China,  Sumatra,  India,  and  Australia.  The 
San  Dimas  Association  is  one  of  a  few  lemon  handlers 
at  the  South  who  do  the  curing  in  the  right  way. 
They  also  have  an  expert  who  helps  members  with 
everything  in  the  production  from  the  tree  to  the 
packing  house. 

A  very  interesting  inter-State  production  is  outlined 
by  the  Denver  Field  and  Kami  in  this  statement: 
"  The  California  seed  growers  who  contracted  for  110 
acres  of  seed  stock  in  the  Greeley  district  are  dis- 
appointed in  the  crop  for  they  are  not  securing  more 
than  half  a  yield.  These  onions  were  contracted  to  be 
grown  at  70  cents  per  100  and  it  was  thought  that 
30,090  sacks  would  result,  but  the  attacks  of  lice  cut 
the  crop  short.  As  fast  as  the  onions  are  harvested 
they  are  shipped  to  the  Coast,  where  they  will  l>e  re- 
planted for  the  production  of  seed.  The  iH'st  yield  yet 
reported  was  five  acres  from  which  an  average  of  300 
sacks  an  acre  were  taken."  Just  why  our  growers 
should  desire  to  have  their  bulbs  pass  their  first  year 
in  Colorado  we  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  the  sea- 
sons are  more  sharply  outlined  there  and  the  plant  is 
not  so  apt  to  get  precocious.  Will  some  reader  tell  us 
about  it? 

This  same  Denver  Field  and  Farm  is  doing  some 
of  the  most  incisive  and  refreshing  writing  on  agri- 
cultural subjects  that  the  country  produces.  We  do 
not  all  sympathize  with  its  biased  views  on  the  forestry 
service,  nor  do  we  admire  the  coarseness  of  its  per- 
sonal attacks  on  Mr.  Pinchot  and  his  associates,  hut 
we  do  enjoy  its  clear  sight  of  the  nature  and  danger  of 
some  boom  propositions.  This  for  instance  is  refresh- 
ing: 

One  of  the  events  pulled  off  by  the  hot-air  merchants 
last  week  was  a  dry  farming  institute  and  display  out 
near  Bennett  in  old  Arapahoe  county  thirty  miles  east 
of  Denver,  and  three  carloads  of  rubbemeckers sallied 
forth  to  look  at  the  sights.  It  would  seem  that  a  few 
crops  have  been  grow  n  by  thedry  farming  method  and 
thi' fires  of  enthusiasm  will  still  be  kept  burning  for 
another  year  or  so  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  climate 
is  changing  and  that  the  plains  region  is  all  right.  The 
conquest  Of  the  arid  West  to  be  successful  and  to  he 
accomplished  without  large  and  costly  failures  must  be 
made  slowly  and  by  the  careful  application  of  definitely 
ascertained  scientific  facts.  The  boundaries  of  exist- 
ing settlements  may  be  gradually  extended,  but  any 
wholesale  attempts  to  colonize  large  areas  of  this  arid 
land  with  people  accustomed  to  farming  back  East  or 
not  used  to  farming  at  all,  must  surely  result  in  disas- 
trous failure  and  such  failures  can  only  hinder  the  real 
progress  of  Western  development.  We  cannot  repro- 
duce the  hanging  gardens  of  Habylon  on  a  goat  pas- 
ture in  the  desert.  When  we  can  proceed  gradually 
from  already  established  agricultural  centres,  instead 
of  by  unsupported  beginnings  in  the  midst  of  dry  land, 
ultimate  success  is  possible  without  any  great  risk  of 
complete  failure.  Even  when  it  is  possible,  by  the  use 
of  windmills  or  the  development  of  springs  or  small 
streams,  to  irrigate  gardens  and  even  parts  of  the  fields 
during  protracted  periods  of  drouth,  the  settlers  may 
be  able  to  tide  over  times  when,  without  such  re- 
sources, complete  failure  must  be  inevitable. 

This  is  eminently  sound  and  safe.  Those  who  are 
booming  dry  farming  with  the  claim  that  they  have 
discovered  something  new  in  principles  which  will 
make  the  desert  blossom  without  water,  are  simply 
leading  silly  people  into  the  wilderness.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  land  of  short  rainfall  by  conserving  every  pos- 
sible drop  of  water  by  suitable  tillage  and  other  cul- 
tural methods  is  possible  to  a  degree  anil  should  be  en- 
couraged among  those  who  know  by  exiH'rienco  what 
conditions  are  to  be  secured.  Hut  to  colonize  tender- 
feet  on  such  propositions  is  an  agricultural  crime. 
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Queries  and  Replies. 


Not  in  a  Year. 

To  the  Editor :  I  had  planned  to  take  a  year's 
course  in  agriculture  at  a  State  university  in  the 
Middle  West,  but  a  Californian  whom  I  met  has  told 
me  I  ought  to  inquire  what  1  can  do  in  your  State. 
I  have  been  practicing  law  for  four  years  and  am 
admitted  to  practice  law  in  two  States.  I  have 
degrees  in  college  and  law  work  from  a  New  England 
university.  My  purpose  is  to  fit  myself  in  a  year  for 
the  position  of  farm  manager.  I  have  not  had  any 
farm  experience  whatever,  but  I  have  done  so  much 
with  other  studies  that  I  am  told  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
graduate  from  an  agricultural  college  in  a  year. 
Could  I  do  that  in  California?— Enquirer,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  cannot  extend  any 
encouragement  that  without  any  farm  experience 
whatever  you  can  secure,  in  one  year's  instruction  at 
an  agricultural  college,  qualification  to  act  as  a  farm 
manager.  If  you  had  a  basis  of  farm  experience  a 
college  could  do  a  great  deal  for  you  in  a  year,  but 
lacking  this  foundation  it  would  be  difficult  for  you 
to  understand  such  studies  as  would  be  prescribed  for 
the  special  purpose  which  you  have  in  view.  Farm 
management  is  advanced  work,  not  beginning.  It 
would  be  quite  as  difficult  to  acquire  in  one  year,  in 
any  institution,  qualification  for  the  advanced  prac- 
tice of  law,  without  any  experience  whatever  in  that 
profession.  You  could,  of  course,  enter  a  higher  class 
because  of  the  work  which  you  have  already  had  in 
other  subjects  in  other  institutions,  and  graduate  with 
an  agricultural  degree,  but  to  successfully  manage  a 
farm  you  would  be  obliged  to  undergo  post-graduate 
experience  upon  a  farm.  There  is  absolutely  no  sub- 
stitute for  direct  and  practical  contact  with  the  soil, 
the  animals,  the  plants,  and  other  agencies  which  are 
involved  in  agriculture.  We  would  certainly  be  glad 
to  have  you  for  a  student  in  California,  but  we  dare 
not  offer  you  encouragement  in  pursuit  of  a  course 
which  seems  to  us  impracticable,  because  it  would 
rest  upon  no  adequate  foundation.  One  beginning  for 
himself  in  a  small  way  could  of  course  start  in  and 
learn  by  experience,  but  an  owner  employing  a  mana- 
ger is  entitled  to  qualification  already  attained. 

The  Calimyrna  Fig. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  inform  me  if  the 
Smyrna  fig  orchards  are  a  success  around  Fresno 
and  other  parts  of  the  State  where  grown?  It 
has  been  recently  told  me  that  the  largest  orchards 
were  being  dug  up,  as  the  capri  fig  trees  fail  to  supply 
a  home  for  the  fig  wasp.  Is  this  true?— Reader,  Im- 
perial. 

We  have  never  heard  the  rumors  to  which  you  re- 
fer. According  to  our  observation,  and  information 
beyond  what  we  have  seen,  the  Smyrna  fig  orchards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno  are  a  success.  The  Blasto- 
phaga  has  not  only  become  established  in  the  young 
capri  figs  in  that  vicinity,  but  it  has  also  found  its  way 
into  Stockton,  Modesto  and  other  places,  particularly 
in  old  capri  figs,  which  were  distributed  by  the  Bulle- 
tin Company  over  twenty  years  ago.  A  few  parties, 
who  have  planted  Calimyrnas  in  Fresno  county,  have 
intimated  that  the  industry  was  not  a  success,  appar- 
ently because  their  trees  did  not  bear  crops  in  the  sec- 
ond or  third  year.  Mr.  Roeding's  orchard  will  have 
something  over  85  tons  of  figs  this  season,  and  the  bulk 
of  these  figs  are  from  his  old  orchard  of  sixty  acres. 
Some  of  the  young  three  or  four-year-old  trees  had 
quite  a  heavy  crop,  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  ex- 
pect many  figs  until  the  trees  are  from  four  to  five 
years  old.  The  Blastophaga  has  now  become  so  well 
established  throughout  the  State,  that  even  though  one 
locality  should  lose  it,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it  from  some  other  source.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  growing  of  Smyrna  figs  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  State,  and 
everything  points  now  to  more  active  interest  than 
ever  before  in  the  culture  of  this  particular  fig  in  loca- 
tions suited  to  its  successful  growth  and  curing. 

Rye  Grass  for  Dairy  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor  :  Will  you  kindly  give  experience 
with  rye  grass  as  a  pasture  for  dairy  cows  ?  What 
kind  of  soil  will  it  do  best  on  ?  Whether  it  requires 
much  or  little  water;  whether  it  will  grow  where 


there  is  some  alkali,  and  whether  it  will  grow  on 
good  sandy  loam  river  bottom  land  without  water; 
when  to  sow  it.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  grass 
(barring  alfalfa)  that  you  consider  better  for  pasture 
than  rye  grass  ?  I  am  going  to  run  a  dairy  on  the 
Tuolumne  river,  on  a  fine  piece  of  bottom  land,  and  I 
want  to  know  what  will  do  the  best  on  it  and  what 
will  turn  off  the  most  and  best  feed  except  alfalfa. 
Dairyman,  Stanislaus  county. 

Australian  rye  grass  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  in- 
troduced grass  that  has  been  widely  approved  in  this 
State,  and  of  which  seed  can  now  be  had  in  considera- 
ble quantities.  It  is  a  good  winter  grower  and  will 
maintain  its  life  in  the  root  during  the  dry  season  with 
less  moisture  in  the  soil  than  any  introduced  grass 
which  has  been  tried  to  such  wide  extent,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  plains,  hillsides,  etc.,  wbich  are 
too  dry  for  it.  It  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  endure 
much  alkali.  It  should  be  sowed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season.  Just  how  it  will  behave  in  a  par- 
ticular location  must  be  ascertained  by  local  trial,  but 
it  may  be  accepted  as  hardy  against  frost  and  over- 
flow, and  will  endure  a  notable  amount  of  drouth,  also 
of  saturated  soil,  etc.  Experience  in  the  Stockton 
region  seems  to  justify  its  wide  use  on  the  valley  low- 
lands. 

Eucalyptus  for  Tulare  County. 

To  the  Editor:  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Tulare  county  are  adapted  to 
the  eucalyptus,  and  what  variety  is  recommended  for 
that  section.  Also,  will  this  tree  grow  on  soil  that  is 
somewhat  alkali  ?  We  have  some  land  a  few  miles 
east  of  Corcoran  where  water  is  about  8  to  10  ft.  below 
the  surface,  and  pumping  water  at  60  ft.  The  land  is 
quite  level,  but  has  some  patches  of  alkali.  From 
your  knowledge  of  that  section  do  you  think  the  euca- 
lyptus would  do  well  ?  Are  the  winters  there  too  cold  ? 
— Reader,  Los  Angeles  county. 

You  can  get  a  good  growth  of  some  of  the  more 
hardy  eucalypts,  like  the  rostrata,  rudis,  and  vimina- 
lis,  on  those  lands  in  Tulare  county  where  the  water  is 
about  the  distance  below  the  surface  that  you  describe, 
and  where  the  land  is  free  from  alkali.  Eucalyptus 
trees  are  somewhat  sensitive  to  alkali,  and  only  an 
experiment  would  tell  you  whether  the  places  you  have 
in  mind  have  too  much  of  it  for  the  success  of  the  tree. 
If  you  wish  to  plant  solidly,  however,  and  the  alkali 
areas  are  scattered  and  small,  you  can  well  afford  to 
plant  over  them  and  the  trees  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
later. 

The  Mo'iave  Desert  Must  Answer  for  Itself. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  desirous  of  getting  some  infor- 
mation regarding  the  possibility  of  growing  the  euca- 
lyptus tree,  particularly  the  red  gum,  in  the  western 
part  of  San  Bernardino  county,  about  midway  between 
Barstow  and  San  Bernardino.  If  you  have  any  data 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the'altitude,  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  availability  of  water  in  this  territory,  I 
will  be  obliged  if  you  will  send.it  to  me.  Also  what 
crops  and  fruits  are  most  suitable  for  growing  there? — 
Enquirer,  Los  Angeles. 

We  have  not  enough  information  to  give  you  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  eucalyptus  trees  and  deciduous 
fruits  would  succeed  in  the  situation  which  you 
describe.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  visit  the 
region  and  see  for  yourself  whether  anybody  has  dem- 
onstrated the  success  of  such  trees  and  plants  in  the 
locality.  If  not,  an  undertaking  to  plant  them  would 
be  very  risky.  We  have  no  descriptions  of  the  country 
specific  enough  to  warrant  in  forming  an  opinion 
without  a  personal  visit,  and  an  effort  to  ascertain 
temperature  extremes  and  moisture  supply. 

Pruning  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  had  a  very  bad  peach  crop  this 
year;  the  fruit  was  wormy  and  gummy.  I  have 
always  pruned  my  trees.  My  neighbor  has  not  pruned 
his  trees  for  three  years,  except  to  take  out  the  dead 
wood,  and  has  had  a  good  crop.  Is  pruning  necessary 
for  a  peach  tree? — Grower,  Placer  county. 

Your  first  trouble  is  the  peach  worm,  for  which  you 
must  spray  with  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  just  before  the 
buds  show  color  of  the  blossom.  As  for  pruning,  the 
trees  will  run  for  awhile  all  right,  no  doubt,  but  regu- 
lar pruning  is  essential  to  the  continued  thrift  of  the 
tree,  because  the  peach  bears  only  on  the  wood  which 
grew  the  year  before,  consequently  the  future  of  the 
tree  depends  upon  constantly  renewing  strong  shoots. 
Neglected  trees  soon  assume  an  umbrella  form  with 


weak  shoots  at  the  top,  while  the  properly  pruned  tree 
maintains  a  good  amount  of  bearing  wood  all  through 
it.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  in  old  trees  to  cut  back 
very  severely  and  practically  form  a  new  head.  Old, 
unproductive  peach  trees  are  sometimes  very  success- 
fully handled  in  this  way. 

Smut,  not  Erinose. 

To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  find  two  walnut  leaves. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  mite  on  these  is 
what  you  describe  as  the  erinose  mite.  If  not,  can 
you  tell  me  what  it  is?  There  is  a  small  green  worm, 
also;  is  that  anything  injurious  ?  Would  be  glad  to 
have  you  suggest  a  remedy  if  these  mites  are  injurious. 
— Grower,  Escondido. 

Your  trouble  is  walnut  aphis,  or  lice;  not  erinose, 
and  the  result  of  their  presence  is  plenty  of  honeydew, 
upon  which  a  black  fungus  grows,  causing  the  smutty 
incrustation  on  the  leaves.  The  green  worm  is  the 
larva  of  a  syrphus  fly  which  is  eating  the  lice,  and  is 
therefore  your  friend.  But  the  enemies  of  the  lice  do 
not  multiply  fast  enough,  and  the  treatment  is  spray- 
ing with  kerosene  emulsion  much  earlier  in  the  season, 
watching  the  leaves  and  spraying  as  soon  as  you  see 
even  a  small  number  of  them. 

Preventing  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  year  I  put  out  some  White 
Heath  peaches.  The  curl  leaf  struck  them;  some  died 
and  others  made  little  or  no  growth.  How  would  it 
do  to  treat  them  on  arrival  from  the  nursery  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  say  not  later  than  December  15? 
If  so,  would  it  be  best  to  use  a  weaker  solution  than 
on  growing  trees?  As  I  wish  to  put  out  quite  a 
number,  I  would  like  to  be  put  right. — Subscriber, 
Stanislaus  county. 

You  can  safely  dip  the  trees  in  ordinary  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  you  propose.  You  will,  however,  have  to 
watch  the  young  growth  as  it  starts  and  spray  the 
foliage  if  you  see  the  trouble  starting.  Curl  leaf 
spores  are  so  easily  communicated  that  killing  all  that 
happen  to  be  on  the  tree  when  dormant  may  not  fully 
protect  the  new  growth,  although  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  it  providing  atmospheric  conditions  in  the 
spring  are  not  unusually  favorable  to  the  disease. 

Wants  to  Know  More  About  Almond  Hulls. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  or  some  of  your  readers 
tell  me  what  kind  of  a  mill  is  used  for  grinding 
almond  shucks  for  stock  feeding  and  where  such  mill 
can  be  purchased,  also  cost  of  same?  Would  the 
Victor  No.  15  corn  and  cob  grinder  do  the  work? 
What  has  been  the  success  or  failure  of  your  readers 
that  have  fed  almond  shucks  to  stock  ? — G.  M.  Gray, 
Chico. 

We  would  also  like  to  have  this  subject  pursued 
further.  Who  will  write  us  of  experience  in  grinding 
and  feeding? 

Hogs  and  Coffee  Grounds. 

To  the  Editor:  So  much  has  been  said  in  our  neigh- 
borhood about  the  injurious  effect  to  the  hog's  stomach 
of  throwing  the  coffee  grounds  in  their  swill  that  I  wish 
some  one  who  knows  would  answer  the  question.  On 
a  ranch,  of  course,  several  handfuls  mixed  with  egg- 
shells goes  into  the  bucket  each  day,  and  if  it  is  so  ob- 
jectionable, I  shall  see  that  it  is  disposed  of  in  some  other 
way.  The  hogs  make  no  objection  and  seem  to  thrive 
on  it. — A  Subscriber,  Sacramento  valley. 

As  the  hogs  approve  and  thrive,  we  would  not  con- 
sult other  experts.  The  hog  knows  his  business  pretty 
well. 

Peach  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  it  be  successful  to  bud  or  graft 
almond  trees  into  peach  ?  If  I  bud  them  what  time 
should  they  be  budded  ?  Or  if  I  graft  them  what  time 
would  you  recommend  to  do  it?  They  are  two  years 
old  next  spring,  planted  in  high  ground,  and  are  doing 
well. — Grower,  Stanislaus  county. 

Budding  has  to  be  done  in  summer,  when  the  bark 
on  the  new  wood  slips  well.  Grafting  is  done  just 
before  or  just  as  soon  as  the  new  growth  starts  in  the 
spring.  You  can  do  this  next  spring  and  where  graft- 
ing fails  let  shoots  grow  out  for  summer  budding.  In 
this  way  you  can  have  two  chances  to  get  a  full  stand 
of  new  branches.  The  peach  does  well  on  the  almond; 
so  does  the  French  prune. 
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Sheep  and  Wool. 


Sheep  Ranging  in  California. 

A  description  of  the  sheep  industry  as  it  is  conducted 
in  Butte,  Tehama,  Glenn,  Colusa,  and  other  northern 
counties  of  California  is  given  in  the  Alta  Californian, 
a  journal  recently  established  in  Chico: 

4  Wool  and  mutton '  is  the  slogan  of  the  California 
sheepman,  and  the  fear  of  sacrificing  the  one  product 
on  the  altar  of  its  fellow  exercises  his  never-ceasing 
attention.  His  first  efforts  in  the  direction  of  crossing 
the  mutton  breeds  with  the  heavy  wooled  sheep  were 
attended  with  the  failures  common  to  those  attempting 
to  produce  a  dual-pun>ose  stock  of  any  kind,  and  the 
pioneers  in  this  field  were  often  confronted  with  a 
product,  '  neither  wool  nor  mutton.' 

But  persistent  endeavors  have  been  rewarded  at 
last  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  so  that  today  the 
sheepman  has  two  reasonable  chances  at  the  markets, 
where  formerly  he  had  less  than  one. 

This  business,  as  conducted  in  northern  California, 
presents  some  features  differing  radically  from  those 
practiced  in  the  Territories.  Methods  common  to 
both  sections  differ  in  degree,  consequently  a  brief 
recital  of  the  California  sheepman's  annual  routine 
may  l>est  reveal  these  differences. 

Our  sheep  raiser  is  a  man  of  importance  since,  on  an 
average,  he  is  a  man  of  steadily  increasing  wealth. 
To  be  sure,  the  price  ofwool,  as  well  as  that  of  mutton, 
has  its  off  years,  and  there  are  times  when  the  sheep- 
man walks  with  scant  elbow  room,  and  times,  even, 
when  he  goes  to  the  wall  under  the  pressure  of  pro- 
longed low  markets,  but  taken  for  any  considerable 
term  the  sheep  business  probably  presents  as  many 
profitable  years  as  any  other  outside  vocation  in  the 
State,  and  more  than  most. 

The  question  of  range  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  the 
first  importance.  In  the  early  days  the  sheepman 
found  an  abundance  of  winter  range  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  and  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Coast 
Range,  through  the  exercise  of  squatter's  rights;  his 
summer  feeding  ground,  farther  back  in  one  of  the 
forest-clad  ranges,  being  secured  by  the  same  elastic 
means. 

About  25  years  ago  the  slowly  increasing  population 
gradually  overcame  this  method  of  frontier  grazing, 
and  the  question  of  range  liegan  to  set.  The  man 
already  established  on  railroad  or  <  iovernment  laud- 
usually  secured  titles  through  purchase  or  formal  set- 
tlement, thus  securing  a  firm  hold  on  his  winter 
range,  but  the  summer  grazing  ground  was  still  pro- 
cured through  free  access  to  the  unfenced  forests  of  the 
mountains.  By  purchasing  the  railroad  land  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood  the  sheepman  secured  the 
use  of  the  adjacent  Government  sections  and  not  infre- 
quently streaked  the  hills  with  miles  of  fence,  in  the 
first  case,  of  brush,  later  of  stone  or  woven  wire. 
These  fences,  never  forming  complete  enclosures,  but 
merely  joining  neighboring  canyons,  of  necessity  in 
most  cases,  bordered  Government  land;  but,  since 
settlers  were  allowed  to  take  unmolested  jiossession  of 
desirable  tracts,  no  serious  complaint  has  ever  been 
preferred  against  the  foothill  fence,  it  even  being  con- 
sidered, in  many  cases,  a  benefit  to  the  homesteader. 

I>uring  the  winter  months  the  larger  sheepman 
turns  his  bands  loose  above  his  fence.  He  erects  cab- 
ins at  suitable  i>oints  in  ravine  or  canyon  and  stations 
men  there  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  a  close  watch 
upon  the  vagrant  bands,  salting  occasionally,  but 
doing  no  herding  or  corralling.  These  men,  besides 
receiving  a  regular  wage,  are  usually  encouraged  to 
put  out  traps  and  make  as  much  as  possible  from  pelts 
and  scalps.  The  coyote  is  the  cutthroat  of  the  hills, 
and,  so  unprofitable  is  his  stealthy  presence,  that  the 
sheepman  often  adds  a  private  bounty  to  the  regular 
county  award;  while  in  some  cases  he  hires  an  expert 
trapper  to  winter  on  the  range.  The  smaller  man  is 
compiled  to  herd  during  these  months,  as  in  fact  is 
rthe  case  with  him  throughout  the  entire  year. 

During  February  the  sheep  are  gathered  from  the 
hills,  a  large  number  of  riders  being  sent  out  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  a  time  a  mild  sort  of  rodeo  is  enjoyed. 
Taken  to  the  corrals  they  are  separated,  wethers  and 
dry  sheep  being  sometimes  turned  loose  once  more  in 
the  hills;  the  ewes  are  made  up  into  bands  of  1,000  to 
2,000  and  sent  to  the  various  lambing  camps  and  from 
that  time  on  are  herded. 

The  ideal  lambing  camp  is  situated  in  a  snug  ravine, 
or  well-wooded  creek  bottom,  where  the  best  shelter 
of  chaparral  or  live  oak  is  to  be  had.  The  small 
owner  frequently  erects  sheds  for  the  protection  of  his 
dropping  band,  but  the  big  concern  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  natural  shelter. 

When  the  lambs  begin  to  drop,  one,  two,  or  more 
extra  men  are  provided  for  each  t  amp,  whose  business 
it  is  to  attend  to  the  lambs  and  gradually  form  new 
bands  according  to  the  age  and  vigor  of  the  babies. 
These  are  noisy  times,  and  the  liell-shcep  is  for  the 
time  a  useless  member  of  society.  At  this  season  the 
lambing  camps  are  the  centres  of  the  greatest  activity, 
requiring  the  utmost  endeavors,  early  and  late,  of 
everyone  connected  with  the  establishment. 


The  cold  March  storm  is  the  arch  enemy  of  the 
sheepman  and  haunts  him  like  a  nightmare.  The 
question  of  shelter  for  very  young  lambs  is  important, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  the  question  of  nourishing  and 
milk-producing  food  for  the  mother. 

No  serious  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  number 
of  lambs  saved  until  marketing  time,  when  the  count 
is  made,  after  which  there  is  much  comment  among 
the  crews  of  the  different  camps,  respecting  'per  cent.' 

The  ewes  and  lambs  are  held  in  bands  of  2,000  or 
less  until  shearing  time,  when  the  concentration  for 
the  spring  drive  takes  place.  Unlike  his  Montana 
brother,  the  California  sheepman  has  two  shearings  a 
vear.  The  spring  clip  is  taken  in  April.  The  main 
camp  or  headquarters  is  then  for  several  weeks  the 
scene  of  much  stir  and  go. 

The  shearing  shed  is  a  broad,  squat  structure  with 
rows  of  liens  on  either  side  and  a  broad  floored  space 
for  wool  sacking  in  the  middle.  The  shearers  go 
about  in  gangs,  carrying  their  own  outfits,  and  work 
by  the  head,  usually  receiving  seven  cents  in  the 
spring  and  six  in  the  fall.  Corral  tenders  keep  the 
pens  provided  with  sheep  and  drive  out  those  shorn, 
so  that  the  shearer  can  give  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  business  of  running  up  his  score.  Where  two  or 
more  men  work  in  the  same  pen  there  is  some  rivalry 
in  the  effort  to  avoid  the  culls  of  the  pen,  cases  l>eing 
known  where  a  tricky  individual  has  seized  two  sheep 
at  once  and  held  one  concealed  under  the  Ix-ncli  while 
he  sheared  the  other,  thus  throwing  the  cull  upon  his 
comrade.  A  shearer  ranks  according  to  his  skill,  a 
'hundred  striker'  being  a  man  to  notice,  though  tal- 
lies of  120  or  130  are  kuowu  even  among  the  dirty- 
wooled  sheep  of  the  hills. 

Wool  is  usually  sacked  as  fast  as  clipped  and  the 
cumbersome  sacks,  each  holding  from  300  to  400  lb., 
are  branded  and  piled  in  the  storeroom  or  hauled  at 
Once  to  warehouse  or  shipping  depot. 

After  shearing  comes  dipping.  Scab  has  lieen 
fought  constantly  and  there  is  no  time  so  opportune 
for  effecting  a  cure  as  when  the  fleece  is  removed. 
The  sheep  are  soused  into  a  long  vat,  18  in.  broad  and 
6  ft.  deep,  and  soaked  and  ducked  in  a  hot  solution 
uutil  a  stranger,  standing  for  the  first  time  over  a 
steaming  vat,  marvels  that  1  in  1,000  reaches  the 
draining  pen  alive.  Patch  doctoring  is  also  practiced 
where  sheep  are  badly  affected.  In  this  case  the  sheep 
doing  the  most  'scratching'  are  caught  and  swabbed 
with  one  of  the  many  decoctions  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

The  drive  to  the  summer  range  is  made  during 
May.  Far  back  into  the  upland  forests  the  great 
band-  creep — 10,  15,  and  even  20,  days'  drive  from 
the,  winter  home.  The  most  direct  route  is  often 
chosen,  but  the  experienced  sheepman  takes  the  less 
frequented  of  the  mountain  passes  as  offering  better 
picking  and  fewer  distractions.  Therefore  trails  are 
more  sought  out  than  wagon  roads,  and  a  band  of 
",,(1011  sheep,  spreading  out  in  loose  array  over  a  mile 
or  more  of  green  carpeted  forest,  with  four  or  five 
riders  on  the  flanks,  i>erhaps  three  herders  afoot  bring- 
ing up  the  rear,  the  pack  train  under  charge  of  the 
cook  winding  up  a  distant  slope  towanl  the  next 
camp,  all  presents  a  pretty  and  animated  picture,  the 
resonant  clangor  of  bells,  the  steady  roll  of  bleating 
ewes  and  lambs,  the  occasional  shout  of  driver  or 
barking  of  dogs,  making  a  fitting  accompaniment 
With  the  larger  outfits  that  have  several  bands,  the 
second  band  follows  two  days  behind  the  first,  making 
the  same  camps.  This  method  enables  the  trail  bands 
to  pick  up  stragglers  from  those  ahead,  and  doubtless 
in  some  cases  tends  to  carelessness  in  the  handling  of 
the  first  bands.  The  writer  has  known  of  cases  where 
the  first  band  reached  the  summer  headquarters  1,000 
sheep  short,  and  the  sixth  and  last  band  came  to  the 
same  destination  reinforced  by  twice  that  number. 

On  the  summer  range  the  sheep  are  divided  once 
more  into  bands  of  about  2,000  and  placed  under 
herders.  The  camp  tender  has  a  busy  time  of  it  haul- 
ing provisions  from  the  distant  source  of  supply,  usu- 
ally the  nearest  mountain  town,  procuring  enough 
salt  for  the  ever-hungry  herds,  and  shifting  the  camps 
in  search  of  fresh  feed  and  water. 

The  recent  establishment  of  forest  reserves  has 
affected  the  summer  range  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
the  policy  of  the  Government  has  proved  liberal  to 
the  stockman,  who  exercises  judgment  in  the  use  of 
the  public  pasture,  the  small  man  rather  than  the  big 
one  so  far  being  the  beneficiary  by  the  change. 

The  fall  drive  is  an  ordeal  productive  of  much  dis- 
comfort and  volumes  of  unlooked-for  profanity.  It 
takes  place  during  August,  just  when  the  heat,  the 
dust,  and  the  roadside  feed  are  at  their  worst.  A  pil- 
lar of  red  dust  by  day,  the  stringing  smoke  of  watch 
tires  by  night,  blistering  heat,  sore-footed  dogs,  hun- 
gry sheep — such  is  the  fall  drive.  Fall  shearing 
would  take  place  in  the  mountains,  but  for  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  wool  to  market.  The  sheep  himself 
is  the  cheapest  carrier. 

After  the  clip  is  removed  the  bands  are  turned  upon 
stubble.  The  wethers  or  other  mutton  sheep  are 
turned  oft' at  this  season,  sometimes  with  the  wool  on, 
sometimes  after  shearing.  The  stubble  fields  are  uti- 
lized until  range  feed  has  lieen  started  by  the  first 
rains. 

Wool  sales  are  held  each  year  at  a  number  of  sheep 


centers,  where  not  only  the  principal  buyers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  represented,  but  many  Eastern  houses 
as  well.  Associations  have  been  formed  at  various 
points  where  by  standing  together  stronger  prices  are 
sometimes  secured  by  the  smaller  men. 

Two  million  and  a  half  of  sheep!  Four  times  that 
many  broad  acres  devoted  to  their  pasture!  Three 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars  per  year  for  his  wool! 
Nearly  two  million  more  for  his  mutton!  Ten  million 
invested  in  bis  ranges,  and  two  more  in  improve- 
ments! Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  northern 
California  sheepman. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


A  Scientist  on  the  "Water-Witch. 


The  use  of  the  divining  rod,  or  water-witch,  for  the 
location  of  underground  streams  is  adversely  discussed 
by  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  of  the  Wisconsin  F.xi>eriment 
Station,  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  His  view  is  that 
the  man  tells  the  rod  where  the  water  is  and  not  the 
rod  the  man.  If  it  gets  the  water  it  does  not  make 
any  practical  difference.    Prof.  King  says; 

Probably  the  best  explanation  which  can  lie  given  of 
the  divining  rod  phenomena  applied  to  the  location  of 
w  ater  veins  is  afforded  by  an  experiment  conducted  by 
Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  head  geologist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  when  in  charge  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Geological  Survey  in  the  summer  of  lH73orl874. 
Professor  Chamberlin,  with  the  writer  as  field  assist- 
ant, stop|>ed  at  night  with  a  very  intelligent  and,  we 
believe,  a  very  conscientious,  honest  man.  He  was 
interested  in  nature,  and  particularly  along  geological 
lines,  and  our  evening  conversation  with  him  brought 
out  the  fact  that  he  believed  he  possessed  the  power  of 
locating  very  definitely  veins  of  water  with  the  aid  of 
the  divining  roil.  He  preferred  the  witch  hazel  when 
he  could  get  it,  but  would  use  the  apple  when  the  other 
was  not  available.  It  was  agreed  that  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  would  make  an  exhibition  of  his 
method.  Accordingly,  after  breakfast,  he  secured  a 
forked  apple  limb,  and  we  went  together  into  the  field. 
Professor  Chamberlin  and  myself  each  observed  his 
method  carefully.  lie  took  the  tips  of  the  forked  twig 
in  his  hands,  held  it  tightly,  inclining  a  little  forward. 
Before  starting  it  was  his  custom,  apparently,  to  care- 
fully look  the  field  over  ahead  of  him  and  he  appar- 
ently fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  place  in  the  field,  because 
he  could  be  seen  to  walk  with  his  eyes  lixed,  and  as  he 
□eared  the  objective  point  the  stick  and  his  eyes 
changed  their  angle  together,  so  that  as  he  crossed 
w  hat  in  his  judgment  was  a  vein  of  water  both  his 
eyes  and  the  twig  had  come  to  look  downward.  After 
locating  what  he  regarded  as  a  vein  of  water  it  was 
his  judgment  that  by  starting  from  a  different  point 
and  crossing  this  vein  at  different  points  he  would  find 
indications  of  stronger  or  weaker  Hows  of  water, 
according  as  the  twig  was  strongly  or  feebly  drawn 
downward. 

To  us  observing  him  and  the  positions  in  the  field 
where  he  located  veins  of  water  it  appeared  evident 
that  he  bad  lieeu  a  close  observer  of  the  influence  of 
surface  conditions  and  slopes  upon  the  direction  and 
concentration  of  water  in  underground  drainage,  and 
his  predictions  of  veins  of  water,  anil  especially  where 
he  would  get  the  strongest  flow,  usually  coincided  with 
the  conditions  of  topography  winch  would  tend  to  con- 
centrate the  underground  flow  due  to  local  slopes  along 
certain  lines.  This  is  less  apparent  to  casual  observers. 

After  be  had  made  several  predictions,  and  it  was 
observed  that  he  always  held  his  divining  rod  in  a 
certain  manner,  inclining  away  from  him,  Prof.  Cham- 
berlin asked  him  if  it  made  any  difference  to  him  how 
he  held  his  rod,  and  he  said  that  it  did  not.  Prof. 
Chamlierlin  then  asked  permission  to  place  the  rod  in 
his  hands.  He  did  so,  placing  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  rod  inclined  backward  and  toward  him,  so 
that  if  the  rod  were  drawn  downward  by  any  attract- 
ive force  it  would  have  to  U'lid  downward  toward  the 
man's  body,  but  the  fork  was  too  long  to  drop  entirely 
down  in  this  direction.  As  the  supposed  vein  of  water 
was  reached  the  twig  turned,  rising  and  then  bending 
downward  and  ourward,  as  it  bad  done  on  previous 
occasions,  but  holding  the  stick  as  it  was  placed  in  the 
hands  and  grasping  it  tightly  as  the  man  regularly 
did,  one  arm  of  the  twig  was  broken  under  the  uncon- 
scious muscular  effort  of  the  operator  in  bringing  it 
into  the  vertical  position,  pointing  downward.  1  say 
unconscious  muscular  effort  because  it  api>eared  to 
both  of  us,  as  we  observed  the  operator,  that  he  was 
entirely  unconscious  of  any  effort  to  deceive.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  actions  were  apparently  controlled  and 
determined  by  a  very  strong  conviction,  the  mu-cular 
effort  responding,  apparently  unconsciously,  to  hisex- 
pectatiou.  This  case  appeared  to  l>e  entirely  in  line 
with  many  of  the  phenomena  which  are  associated 
with  what  we  call  mind  reading.  To  illustrate:  A 
mind  reader  asks  a  persou  in  an  audience  to  hide  an 
object  somewhere  in  the  room  while  the  operator  is 
blindfolded,  and,  perhaps,  in  an  adjacent  room.  This 
|  done,  the  i>erson  operated  upon  is  directed  to  keep  his 
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aind  constantly  upon  the  object  in  which  it  is  hidden, 
lie  operator  will  then,  after  putting  himself  in  a  mind- 
eading  attitude,  take  the  person  who  has  hidden  the 
bject  by  the  hands  and  urge  him  to  run  rapidly  down 
ne  aisle  and  up  another,  depending  upon  the  person 
rho  has  hidden  the  object  to  give  a  clue  to  the  direc- 
ion  in  which  the  hidden  object  may  be,  by  himself 
•etting  ready  to  turn  as  he  is  approaching  the  aisle 
own  which  he  knows  he  must  pass  to  reach  the 
bject.  Unless  a  person  being  so  operated  upon  is 
eenly  on  his  guard,  and  especially  if  he  has  any  faith 
t  all  in  the  ability  of  the  mind  reader,  he  will,  with- 
ut  being  conscious  of  the  effort,  begin  to  get  ready  to 
urn,  or  to  get  ready  to  stop,  before  the  point  is 
eached,  and  the  shrewd  operator,  who  is  carefully 
patching  for  these  movements,  will  recognize  them 
nd  will  actually  turn  the  person  operated  upon,  or 
egin  to  halt  him  before  the  turning  point  or  the  ston- 
ing point  has  been  reached.  So  it  seemed  to  be  with 
he  man  who  operated  before  as  with  the  divining 
od.  His  convictions  were  very  strong  that  water 
rould  be  found  in  a  certain  locality,  and  his  convic- 
ion  was  so  strong  that  his  obedience  to  it  was  uncon- 
?ious. 

This  operator  was  very  confident  of  his  ability  to 
redict  the  places  where  water  was  to  be  found.  He 
ad  much  less  faith,  however,  in  his  ability  to  predict 
he  distance  below  the  surface.  That  the  users  of 
ivining  rods  are  so  often  successful  grows  out  of  the 
eneral  fact  that  there  are  comparatively  few  locali- 
ies  where  water  will  not  be  reached  at  one  depth  or 
nother,  because  the  underground  water  in  humid 
limates  forms  a  more  or  less  continuous  sheet,  and, 
onforming  in  a  general  way  to  the  surface  undula- 
ions  of  the  ground,  the  underground  water  surface 
ising  where  the  surface  rises  and  falling  where  the 
urface  falls.  The  general  law  is  that  the  water  fall- 
ig  on  the  surface  as  rain  sinks  into  the  ground  and 
?nds  to  flow  toward  the  sea  along  lines  of  slope  which 
re  more  or  less  nearly  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
■  ater  would  take  if  it  could  not  sink  below  the  sur- 
ice,  but  was  compelled  to  flow  along  it.  The  result 
1  that  in  mountainous  and  hilly  countries,  especially 

here  underlying  rocks  are  more  or  less  deeply  cov- 
red  with  soil,  the  underground  drainage  waters  tend 
y  concentrate  in  the  subsoil  and  flow  most  rapidly, 
r  in  greatest  volume,  along  the  valley  axes,  so  that  a 
irewd  observer  in  such  a  locality  will  be  much  more 
jccessful  with  a  divining  rod  than  one  who  is  not  as 
bserving,  and  so  people  come  to  have  a  reputation  for 
n  ability  to  use  the  divining  rod,  and  the  divining  rod 
i  thought  to  be  much  more  successful  or  pronounced 
1  its  indications  when  in  the  hands  of  one  person  than 
:  is  when  in  the  hands  of  almost  anyone  else  in  that 
eighborhood  or  district. 


The  Stockyard. 


Economy  in  Beef-Making. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Hikbanday  of  the  Ne- 
raska  Experiment  Station  has  issued  a  bulletin  of  40 
ages  of  experimental  data  on  cattle  feeding,  together 

ith  comments  upon  each  of  the  problems  investi- 
ated.  The  results  cover  a  period  of  four  years  and 
re  briefly  summarized  at  the  close  of  the  report  as 
illows: 

Prairie  hay  when  fed  with  corn  alone  to  fattening 
lttle*  gives  small  and  unsatisfactory  gains  and  very 
ttle  or  no  profit 

Alfalfa  hay  with  corn  alone  gives  large  <>.nd  profit- 
ole  gains. 

The  use  of  well-cured  corn-stover  with  alfalfa  and 
jrn,  while  it  may  not  produce  larger  gains,  will  make 
le  gains  less  costly  becanse  of  its  low  market  value, 
lereby  increasing  the  profits  over  corn  and  alfalfa 
lone. 

In  feeding  only  prairie  hay  as  roughness  to  fatten- 
ig  cattle,  much  larger  and  more  profitable  gains  can 
?  made  if  linseed  meal  or  possibly  some  other  protien 
mcentrate  is  fed  with  corn  in  small  quantity  rather 
mn  feeding  corn  alone. 

The  result*  of  two  experiments  indic-ate  that  linseed- 
leal  is  a  little  more  valuable  than  cottonseed-meal 
id  much  more  valuable  than  wheat  bran  for  supple- 
lenting  corn  when  feed  with  prairie  hay  or  corn- 
over. 

When  alfalfa  is  made  at  least  half  of  the  roughness 
ith  prarie  hay  or  corn-stover,  good  gains  may  be 
lade  and  at  less  cost  than  when  no  alfalfa  is  fed,  the 
■otien  being  supplied  by  the  use  of  linseed-meal.  In 
her  words,  it  is  possible  to  grow  protien  on  the  farm 
:  a  price  much  below  what  it  will  cost  on  the  market 
1  the  form  of  some  commercial  protien  food. 
Cora-stover  cut  immediately  after  the  ears  ripen  and 
ired  in  shocks  possesses  a  value  fully  two-thirds  as 
■eat  as  prairie  hay.  The  part  usually  consumed,  viz., 
e  leaves  and  upper  portion  of  stalk,  is  quite  the 
iual  of  prairie  hay  pound  for  pound. 
The  results  of  a  single  experiment  in  which  but  lit- 
1  more  than  half  a  full  feed  of  corn  was  supplied  two 
te  of  fattening  steers  suggest  the  possibility  of  mak- 


ing a  larger  use  of  hay  in  finishing  cattle  for  market 
than  is  ordinarily  made,  and  at  less  cost,  especially 
where  hay  is  relatively  low  and  corn  high  in  price. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  results  of  this 
entire  series  of  experiments  go  to  show  that  cattle 
feeding  can  be  made  profitable  when  discretion  is  used 
in  the  selection  of  foods  for  the  ration.  On  the  aver- 
age farm  in  Nebraska,  where  grain  and  hay  command 
figures  below  city  prices,  and  where  cattle  are  undis- 
turbed by  frequent  weighings  which  experimental 
feeding  necessitates,  the  profits  can  be  made  much 
greater  than  those  reported  in  this  bulletin.  Good 
feeding  will  make  our  corn  bring  more  as  beef  than 
when  sold  direct  to  the  elevator  companies,  even 
though  the  selling  price  of  finished  cattle  is  not  far  in 
advance  of  coss  price,  as  was  true  in  many  of  these 
experiments.  The  importance  of  manure  and  the 
growing  of  alfalfa  and  clover  as  agencies  contributing 
to  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  land  fertility  argue 
further  for  this  mode  of  selling  a  larger  part  of  the 
corn  crop. 


Great  Cattle  and  How  to  Get  Them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  improved  cattle  of  Cali- 
fornia, both  for  beef  and  milk,  are  very  largely  on  a 
Shorthorn  basis,  what  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Wing  writes  for 
the  Breeders'  Gazette  after  a  summer  in  Europe  will 
be  found  interesting.  Speaking  particularly  of  Eng- 
land, he  says: 

The  thing  that  was  most  indelibly  rubbed  into  my 
memory  was  the  wonderful  cows  found  on  the  farms 
everywhere  from  Dorset  on  the  Channel  to  John 
o'Groat's  House  at  the  tip  of  Scotland,  cows  that  are 
milked,  that  pay  the  rents  and  the  labor,  and  nourish 
the  country  people;  cows  that  produce  calves  that 
make  beef, "and  good  beef  too,  and  9  out  of  10  of  these 
cows  are  pure-bred  Shorthorns.  They  are  not  nearly 
all  of  them  registered.  Many  of  the  best  of  them, 
while  having  every  appearance  of  purity  of  blood,  yet 
have  no  pedigrees.  There  are  unregistered  cows  in 
nearly  every  part  of  England  so  good  that  it  would  be 
criminal  to"  permit  their  descendants  to  perish  from 
the  earth. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  men  with  all  their  eyes  in  the 
backs  of  their  heads.  Goodness  should  be  preserved, 
whether  it  comes  of  recorded  lineage,  or  is  of  more 
recent  finding.  There  should  be  doors  through  which 
cows  of  wonderful  merit  might  pass  into  the  company 
of  their  aristocratic  sisters.  If  this  is  possible  of 
achievement,  or  if  the  newcomers  would  be  given  a 
brand  of  ignominy  because  of  their  lack  of  known 
lineage,  then  there  should  be  a  new  book  of  record 
started  based  on  merit  only.  Not  all  the  best  cows 
are  unregistered.  There  is  ample  chance  among 
registered  cattle  to  do  great  work  in  building  up  herds 
with  true  dual  use,  with  milk,  with  beauty,  with  cor- 
rect lines,  with  ability  to  bear  calves  of  good  form  and 
good  feeding  power.  A  few  men  are  doing  this.  It 
is  a  grand  work,  and  should  bear  good  fruit.  These 
men  should  have  great  honor,  the  greater  because 
they  have  had  to  work  for  the  common  farmers,  the 
common  people,  with  as  yet  no  golden  rewards  from 
rich  ranchmen  of  the  Argentine  prairies.  Their  cattle 
are  too  good  for  the  ranches.  They  give  too  much 
milk.  They  milk  too  persistently.  -We,  in  America, 
have  great"  numbers  of  Shorthorns  that  if  rightly 
treated  will  prove  profitable  milkers. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  thing  that  I  learned  was 
concerning  the  treatment  of  heifers  to  develop  in  them 
the  milking  habit.  In  ignorance  of  the  right  treat- 
ment of  heifers  is  our  chiefest  sin.  Successful  dairy- 
men never  permit  their  heifers  to  become  fat.  They 
must  not  accumulate  fat  in  their  udders;  it  is  surely 
fatal  to  the  best  development  of  milk.  They  must  not 
form  the  habit  of  turning  their  food  into  fat.  All 
European  dairymen  seem  agreed  in  their  practices 
here.  The  Jersey  men  keep  their  heifer  calves  grow- 
ing nicely,  but  as  lean  as  deer.  The  Danish  men  do 
the  same".  In  Holland  the  young  things  have  grass 
alone  and  grow  up  long  and  lanky,  and  turn  to  milk 
when  tney  become  cows.  In  England  I  found  the 
same  practices.  Breeders  of  milking  Shorthorns  raise 
their  heifer  calves  on  skirn  milk,  and  often  on  very 
little  of  that,  with  some  substitute  or  other  to  help 
out.  Even  in  Scotland  I  found  the  great  breeder, 
William  Duthie,  taking  his  heifer  calves  and  putting 
them  on  hi*  lightest  milking  cows,  so  that  they  should 
not  get  too  fat  before  they  became  mothers.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  milk  has  not  in  America 
been  "so  much  bred  out  of  cattle  as  it  has  been  managed 
out  of  them. 

.Then  they  understand  that  in  order  to  get  milk 
from  a  cow  she  must  l>e  bred  early,  so  that  the  habit 
of  maternity  is  fixed  within  her  the  first  thing.  She 
should  drop  her  first  calf,  so  they  say  and  so  they 
practice,  when  she  is  about  26  to  3D  months  old.  Thus 
early  the  habit  of  devoting  her  food  to  her  offspring  is 
set  up,  and  she  never  thereafter  outgrows  it. 

A  round  roly-poly  heifer  calf  is  a  pretty  thing. 
Her  owner  likes  her  and  she  is  an  ornament  to  the 
premises.  Yet  viewed  in  the  light  of  her  future,  she 
is  a  blunder,  and  greatly  has  her  usefulness  been 
marred  when  she  has  been  permitted  to  accumulate 


this  fat.  Our  judges  in  the  show  rings  are  responsible 
for  much  here.  We  need  reform  from  bottom  to  top. 
Exhibitors  should  be  cautioned  when  bringing  forward 
heifers  fattened  to  the  point  of  ruin  and  the  wiser  ones 
commended,  and  given  awards  whenever  possible. 


Horticulture. 


Latest  About  Cover  Crops. 

We  look  to  Riverside  for  the  latest  about  legumes 
for  winter  growth1  in  fruit  plantations  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Koethen  always  has  his  weather  eye  open  for  what 
is  doing  in  this  line.  He  gives  the  Fruit  World  the 
Riverside  cover  crop  practice  up  to  date.    He  says  : 

Orange  growers  in  the  Riverside  section  are  fast 
getting  their  orchards  seeded  down  to  the  cover  crop. 
Thus  far  Vetch  has  had  the  call,  and  an  unprece- 
dentedly  large  area  has  been  already  sown.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  cover  crop  is  now  much  more 
popular  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  results  of  its 
use  have  justified  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it. 
While  some  few  growers  have  been  deterred  from  sow- 
ing the  seed,  owing  to  the  visitation  of  army  worms, 
and  others  have  decided  not  to  sow  owing  to  the  evil 
results  of  tardy  manipulation  of  the  ground  late  in 
the  spring,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  planted 
last  year  are  sowing  again,  resolved  not  to  be  caught 
napping  again.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  cover  crop  that 
the  grower  did  not  handle  it  properly.  All  the  objec- 
tions we  have  ever  heard  against  it  c  an  be  overcome. 

The  great  aim  should  be  to  hurry  it  up  throughout 
the  fall,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  put  it  under  the  ground  in 
February  and  early  March.  There  should  be  no  ves- 
tige of  it  left  by  April  1,  and  if  plowed  under  at  that 
time  there  will  be  no  army  worms  in  the  orchard  to 
injure  the  fruit. 

Vetch. — As  heretofore,  the  only  vetch  in  common 
use  is  the  spring  vetch,  or  black  seeded  vetch.  The 
growers  have  increased  the  quantity,  fifty  pounds  to 
the  acre  of  orchard  being  the  usual  amount  sown. 
We  have  a  number  of  regular  seed  drills  in  use  now 
which  do  excellent  work  and  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense. It  is  customary  to  plant  from  four  to  five 
inches  deep,  immediately  after  irrigation  and  through 
cultivation.  Some  have  broadcasted  before  cultiva- 
tion, and  fair  results  have  been  secured.  The  %'etch  is 
in  fact  a  weedy  plant,  and  will  eventually  all  come  up. 
Especially  should  it  be  used  where  there  is  much  shade 
or  where  the  conditions  for  even  germination  are  not 
as  good  as  might  be. 

Peas. — White  Canadian  peas  are  being  used  almost 
exclusively  this  season.  Not  because  they  are  better 
than  the  blue,  but  because  they  are  the  only  kind  on 
the  market.  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  blue 
peas  are  not  to  be  had  at  any  price  this  season.  For- 
tunately, there  is  no  loss,  for  as  far  as  we  can  see  there 
is  but  little  difference  in  their  values  for  green  manur- 
ing purposes. 

Great  care  is  needed  in  handling  this  seed.  If  con- 
ditions are  not  maintained  right  in  sowing,  after- 
ward failure  will  follow,  and  yet  when  a  good  stand  is 
once  obtained  they  are  preferable  to  vetch,  both  for 
their  deep  rooting  quality,  and  their  rapidity  of 
growth.  It  is  our  custom  to  use  both  on  the  same 
land.  We  sow  vetch  crossways  and  peas  length- 
ways of  the  furrows.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a 
better  stand  of  cover  crop,  one  that  covers  all  the 
space,  and  if  any  peas  should  fail  there  is  still  a  crop 
of  vetch  to  fall  back  on.  We  believe  it  pays  to  get  the 
best  possible  results,  even  if  it  costs  a  little  more. 


Blastophaga  Likes  California. 


A  dispatch  from  Modesto  gives  this  instructive  in- 
formation: There  has  been  a  peaceful  invasion  of  the 
blastophaga  in  these  parts.  The  wasps  are  welcome 
visitors  for  they  fertilize  the  Smyrna  fig.  While  the 
wa-ps  were  imported  from  Asia  Minor  by  George 
Roeding  with  much  difficulty  and  at  great  expense,  no 
effort  was  made  to  introduce  them  here,  and  the  little 
insects  have  evidently  immigrated  from  Fresno.  They 
are  here  because  several  old  Smyrna  trees  that  had 
not  borne  fruit  for  years  are  now  producing  luscious 
figs. 

George  E.  Brinkerhoff  brought  to  town  the  other 
day  large  and  well  flavored  figs.  They  were  from  a 
few  trees  in  his  yard  and  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  take 
the  little  wasps  to  them.  But  though  they  mast  have 
crossed  the  river  and  pa->-**i  through  a  piece  of  timber 
land  4  miles  in  all,  the  little  creatures  must  have  in- 
stinctively found  their  way  from  some  wild  or  Capri 
figs  with  the  requisite  pollen  adhering  to  their  bodies. 

V.  K.  Bangs,  who  took  tirA  prize  at  the  county  fair 
with  these  figs,  has  also  young  trees  which  he  left  to 
chance  for  fertilization.  For  years  Moses  Adams  had 
an  apparently  useless  fig  tree  in  his  garden.  But  last 
year  it  gave  evidence  of  being  the  habitat  of  the 
blastophaga.  At  Ripon,  across  the  Stanislaus  river, 
in  San  Joaquin  county,  Mr.  Kinkade  suddenly  found 
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that  a  supposedly  worthless  tree,  of  large  size,  was 
bearing  the  finest  of  figs.  A.  L.  Rutherford,  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  has  examined  some  orchards  at 
Ceres  without  finding  an  unfertilized  fig. 


Testing  New  Fruits  at  the  University  Farm. 


To  the  Editor:  The  suggestions  of  Mr.  Lathwesen, 
with  the  editorial  comment,  are  very  interesting,  and, 
as  nurserymen,  we  would  be  thankful  indeed  to  get 
bud  wood  from  any  improved  varieties,  and  it  is  men 
like  your  correspondent,  representing  the  canning  in- 
dustry, to  whom  we  would  refer  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  that  very  important  branch  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry. 

Regarding  the  variability  of  the  Muir,  Phillips 
Cling,  etc.,  while  all  varieties  are  liable  to  'sport,'  in 
this  instance  the  variants  referred  to  by  several  grow- 
ers during  the  season  may  be  distinct  seedlings  of  a 
similar  type.  For  instance,  the  Muir  peach  generally 
reproduces  itself  very  closely  from  the  seed,  and  I 
know  of  some  nurseries,  east  of  the  Sierras,  who  have 
grown  the  trees  for  sale  in  that  way.  The  Wager 
peach,  of  same  type,  ripens  slightly  earlier  than  Muir, 
and  is  apt  to  have  some  red  on  the  skin.  A  peach 
was  introduced  a  good  many  years  ago  by  W.  \V. 
Smith  of  Vacaville,  as  "Mother  Porter."  It  was  a 
seedling  growing  in  a  door  yard  in  Napa.  I  propa- 
gated it,  and  it  was  disseminated  throughout  various 
fruit  sections.  In  the  Sacramento  valley  it  grew  to  a 
much  better  size  than  in  Napa,  and  it  has  the  general 
characteristics  of  Phillips  Cling,  so  much  so  that  some 
growers  claim  it  is  the  same  peach. 

In  different  localities  the  same  variety  will  often 
vary  considerably,  but,  where  a  '  Muir,'  or  a  'Phillips 
Cling  '  shows  in  the  same  orchard,  marked  differences 
as  to  time  of  ripening,  etc.,  a  distinctive  name  is  un- 
doubtedly justified,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lathwesen. 
Pomological  societies  all  over  the  world  discourage 
or  discredit  the  naming  and  describing  of  new  varie- 
ties by  the  originator.  The  merits  of  the  fruit  com- 
mercially should  lie  passed  upon  by  the  market  as  rep- 
resented by  experts  in  the  canning,  drying,  and  pack- 
ing business ;  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  amateur's 
standpoint,  a  committee  of  pomologists  may  judge  of 
a  new  fruit,  as  to  its  claims  of  superiority  over  others, 
the  habits  of  the  tree,  etc.  In  this  way  alone  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  will  be  of  great  use  in  preventing  the 
propagating  of  varieties  which  may  but  add  to  exist- 
ing confusion,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  both 
the  canner  and  the  amateur  will  look  askance  at  any 
fruit  variety  offered  for  sale,  unless  it  has  first  received 
commendation  from  the  experts  at  Davisville. 

Leonard  Coates. 

Morganhill,  Sept.  28,  1907. 


The  Orange  Product  of  Southern  California. 


Although  it  is  early  in  the  season  to  make  an  esti- 
mate which  may  be  regarded  as  practically  positive, 
E.  G.  Dezell,  assistant  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  says,  in  the  Los  Angeless  Ex- 
press, that  a  crop  of  oranges  that  will  run  from  30,000 
to  40,000  carloads  is  expected  for  the  coming  season, 
which  will  begin  November  1st. 

This  year's  crop,  from  Nov.  1,  1906,  up  to  Sept.  19 
of  this  year,  has  amounted  to  27,171  carloads.  This 
has  been  worth  $.30,000,000,  fully  one-third  of  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  railroads  for  conveying  it  to 
market. 

This  leaves  the  growers  about  $20,000,000  net  here, 
but  after  subtracting  about  $5,000,000  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  picking,  packing  and  selling,  they  have  only 
$15,000,000  to  divide  among  themselves. 

"These  are  merely  round  figures,"  said  Mr.  De- 
zell, and  they  will  probably  be  increased  consider- 
ably before  the  end  of  the  citrus  year,  November  1st. 
They  are  for  all  Southern  California. 

"  The  exchange  handles  about  55  per  cent  of  the 
citrus  crop,  and  so  is  familiar  with  all  of  it.  When 
about  half  of  it  was  shipped  this  year  the  railroad 
companies  reduced  the  freight  charges  from  90  to  83 
cents  a  box,  but  even  with  that  reduction,  they  re- 
ceived about  $345  a  car.  A  part  of  the  crop  was  iced 
and  that  brought  the  average  up  to  at  least  $360  a  car. 

"During  the  car  shortage  the  cars  were  loaded 
much  more  heavily  than  is  the  custom.  An  extra 
tier  of  boxes  was  put  into  every  car,  and  by  this  means 
fully  1,000  ears  were  saved. 

"  It  still  is  a  little  early  to  figure  upon  the  coining 
crop,  but  according  to  reports  the  crop  near  the  coast 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  further  inland  it 
is  larger." 


The  Field. 


The  Risks  in  Alfalfa  Seed. 


To  the  Editor :  I  can  render  alfalfa  growers  no 
better  service  in  one  brief  communication  than  urge 


upon  them,  with  emphasis,  the  utmost  caution  and 
painstaking  in  securing  and  sowing  none  but  the 
highest  quality  of  seed.  This  quality  means  not  only 
seed  demonstrated  as  ninety  or  more  per  cent  germiu- 
able,  but  free  from  the  adulterations  and  impurities 
likely  to  be  found  present,  most  frequently  from  care- 
lessness or  shiftlessness,  but  often  from  design,  and 
sometimes  from  both.  Alfalfa  seed  is  expensive  at 
best,  and  doubly  or  trebly  so  if  it  will  not  grow  or 
carries  with  it  trash  and  quantities  of  other  seeds 
which  stock  a  field,  a  farm,  or  a  neighborhood  with 
weed  pests  that  interfere  with  or  crowd  out  the  alfalfa, 
displace  expected  profit  with  positive  loss,  and  pro- 
voke profanity. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  much  of  the  seed  on  sale 
is  entirely  unreliable,  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  and  some  of  the  more  wide-awake 
experiment  stations,  have  been  making  tests  to  dis- 
cover the  defects  and  values. of  seed  ordinarily  found 
in  the  market,  and  some  startling  revelations  are  the 
result.  The  Washington  investigators  for  example 
found  in  one  pound  of  so-called  alfalfa  seed  on  sale, 
32,420  noxious  weed  seeds;  in  another  23,082,  and  in 
still  another  21,848.  Of  the  first-named  pound  less 
than  59  %  was  alfalfa;  less  than  29  %  was  germ inable, 
and  among  its  impurities  were  5,490  seeds  of  dodder — 
surely  the  devil's  own  invention.  One  pound  of 
another  lot  contained  only  a  fraction  over  five  per 
cent  that  would  grow,  and  of  a  third  lot  but  slightly 
over  six  per  cent. 

The  Ohio  Station  bought  for  testing  15  different 
samples,  a  dollar's  worth  each.  A  pound  from  one  of 
these  carried  18,144  lambs  quarter  or  pigweed  seeds, 
and  another  6,420  seeds  of  crab  grass  and  3,325  of 
foxtail.  Seed  supposedly  costing  $7.80  per  bushel  was, 
when  cleaned,  found  to  have  cost  actually  $12.74  per 
bushel. 

The  Oklahoma  Station,  among  many  samples, 
tested  one  having  60  %  pure  seed  and  40%  of  impuri- 
ties. Only  65%  was  germinable.  Another  sample 
'which  at  first  sight  would  be  classified  as  good  '  was 
found  to  contain  per  pound  453  witch  grass  seeds,  90 
plantation  seeds,  151  crab  grass  seeds,  90  wild  carrot 
seeds,  453  foxtail  seeds,  and  155  Russian  thistle  seeds. 
As  the  official  who  made  this  test  says,  if  20  pounds 
of  alfalfa  seed  of  this  grade  were  used  to  sow  an  acre 
one  would  have  approximately  two  seeds  of  witch 
grass  and  two  foxtail  seeds  for  every  10  sq.  ft.;  four 
seeds  of  plantain,  seven  Russian  thistle,  and  six  seeds  of 
crab  grass  for  each  100  sq.  ft.  These  would  doubtless 
grow,  and  the  mischief  they  might  lead  to  nobody 
can  estimate. 

Among  samples  of  '  alfalfa '  seed  offered  for  sale 
Professor  Roberts  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
found  one  with  more  than  88%  of  impurities  and  34 
different  kinds  of  foreign  seeds,  and  these  constituted 
31.5%  of  the  whole.  In  this  lot  were  also  3.8%  of 
trash  aud  dirt,  and  53%  of  the  seeds  true  to  name 
were  incapable  of  germination.  Another  sample  was 
79.3%  impurities,  and  53.3  of  the  remainder  value- 
less. Twenty-six  lots  tested  by  Professor  Roberts 
contained  an  average  of  44.1%  of  impurities,  includ- 
ing eight  different  kinds  of  foreign  seeds  amounting 
to  4.5%,  trash  and  dirt  4%,  and  35.8%  of  what  was 
really  alfalfa  seed  was  not  germinable. 

One  of  the  samples  was  95.2%  impurities,  and 
43.4%  of  the  rest  was  not  germinable.  But  20.2%  of 
the  seed  was  true  to  name  and  capable  of  germinat- 
ing. Using  this  sample  as  an  example,  Roberts  says 
that  "  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  standard 
alfalfa  seed  it  would  have  taken  73.9  lb.  j>er  acre  of 
this  seed  to  give  as  much  of  a  stand  as  could  have 
been  secured  with  15  lb.  of  standard  seed.  To  secure 
such  a  stand  from  the  seed  in  question  it  would  have 
necessitated  the  purchase  of  so  much  seed  as  to  bring 
the  actual  cost  up  to  $11.92  per  acre,  making  the 
actual  cost  $49.26  per  bushel.  But  this  is  not  all: 
There  would  have  been  sown  on  the  land  over  four 
million  weed  seeds  of  various  species,  or  105  to  the 
square  foot."  Of  another  sample  he  says  "the  low 
germination  per  cent  would  have  raised  the  cost  per 
acre  to  $5.75,  besides  sowing  the  land  with  95,000 
plantain  seeds,  19,000  dodder  seeds,  and  25,000  seeds 
of  foxtail — or  in  all  167,000  weeds  of  various  sorts." 

Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where  bad  seed  is 
sown  the  actual  result  is  a  weak,  poor  stand  of  alfalfa 
and  a  dense  growth  of  weeds.  The  land  has  to  be 
plowed  up  and  re-seeded,  the  use  of  the  land  for  a 
year  is  lost,  and  it  has  become  foul  with  weeds,  many 
of  which  will  lie  newly  introduced  and  noxious  in 
character. 

These  findings  pointedly  suggest  that  it  is  safe  to 
buy  seed  of  only  a  thoroughly  reputable  dealer  or 
grower  whose  name  and  guarantee  stand  for  some- 
thing, (iet  samples  early  and  test  them.  Learn 
positively  that  it  is  alfalfa  seed,  and  not  something 
else,  and  that  it  will  grow.  If  more  than  10%  fails  to 
grow  don't  buy  it,  for  something  is  wrong.  Choice 
seed,  the  only  kind  worth  sowing,  always  commands 
a  good  price,  and  is  worth  it.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington,  or  your  State  Experiment 
Station,  will  test  samples  of  seed  sent,  and  report  on 
them  without  charge. 

F.  D.  Coburn. 

Topeka,  Kansas. 


How  Canada  Peas  Are  Grown. 


Carloads  of  Canada  peas  are  annually  brought  into 
California,  largely  to  sow  as  cover  crops,  and  there 
would  be  a  demand  among  our  fruit  growers  for  home- 
grown seed  if  it  were  to  be  had.  Growers  in  parts  of 
the  State  where  field  peas  do  well  may  l>e  interested  in 
an  account  which  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw  gives  in  the 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  of  how  the  crop  is  grown  in  the 
middle  west  and  eastward: 

The  belt  for  growing  Canada  field  peas  in  good  form 
extends  northward  from  parallel  45u— that  is,  north- 
ward from  the  latitude  of  St.  Paul.  West  of  Lake  Erie 
it  dips  down  to  43°,  and  in  the  western  mountains,  on 
the  plateaus  and  in  the  more  elevated  of  the  valleys,  it 
runs  down  south  of  Denver  in  Colorado.  When  grown 
as  soiling  food  along  with  oats,  the  growth  may  extend 
much  farther  to  the  south  than  the  areas  named.  The 
northwestern  provinces  of  Canada  have  specially  high 
adaptation  for  the  growing  of  j>eas.  Ontario  'was  a 
noted  pea-growing  country,  but  the  pea  weevil  has 
during  recent  years  most  seriously  interfered  with  the 
growing  of  the  crop. 

Peas  will  grow  on  any  kind  of  good  laud  that  is  rea- 
sonably dry.  They  cannot  withstand  wet.  Water 
standing  on  land  only  a  day  or  two  where  peas  have 
been  sown  will  destroy  the  crop  on  such  places.  The 
best  lands  for  peas  are  clay  loams.  Good  crops  can  be 
grown  on  stiff  clays,  but  to  prepare  such  land  for  re- 
ceiving them  calls  for  considerable  labor.  Sandy  loams 
that  soon  lose  their  moisture  are  not  good  areas  for 
growing  peas. 

Ordinarily,  the  preparation  of  the  laud  for  a  crop  of 
peas  involves  good,  deep  plowing  and  good,  thorough 
pulverization.  They  may  be  sown  quite  early,  as  early 
as  wheat  or  oats,  and  the  early-sown  crops  are  usually 
much  the  best.  They  should  be  put  in  with  a  seed  drill 
ordinarily,  in  order  to  put  them  well  down.  If  sown 
by  hand  and  covered  with  the  harrow,  the  first  rain 
that  comes  will  leave  many  of  them  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  without  cover,  and  if  the  dry  weather 
follows,  these  will  not  germinate. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  prairie  where  the  soils  are 
very  4oose  it  has  been  recommended  to  sew  them  broad- 
cast and  to  cover  them  by  plowing  to  get  them  well 
buried;  but  where  land  is  projK'rly  plowed,  theje  is  no 
necessity  for  treating  them  thus.  When  buried  with 
western  plows,  which  turn  a  broad  furrow  slice,  the 
peas  will  be  left  in  rows  far  apart  and  will  not  so  well 
cover  the  ground  to  check  weed  growth  as  though 
they  were  closer.  The  small  varieties  are  the  most  sat- 
isfactory, and  they  are  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels 
per  acre. 

On  Western  prairie  soils  I  am  satisfied  that  harrow- 
ing the  ground  will  be  an  excellent  plan  just  before 
the  peas  come,  providing  they  have  been  put  well  down 
with  the  drill.  The  surface  of  the  ground  thus  disturbed 
will  hold  moisture  letter,  and  the  weeds  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  that  may  have  started  will  be 
destroyed. 

Peas  grow  excellently  well  on  sod  and  they  are  very 
helpful  in  hastening  its  decay.  In  all  areas  where  the 
narrow  furrow  slice  is  turned,  as  in  Michigan  aud  New 
York  State,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  the  peas  broadcast 
after  the  land  is  plowed  and  before  it  is  harrowed.  The 
peas  fall  in  the  depression  between  the  furrow  slices, 
and  the  harrowing  covers  them.  Such  land  is  thus 
put  in  an  excellent  condition  for  growing  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  other  small  grain.  Where  a  good,  heavy 
crop  of  peas  has  been  grown  it  is  not  necessary  to  plow 
the  land  when  preparing  it  for  the  next  crop.  Disking 
it  will  suffice. 


Growing  Alfalfa  in  Utah. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Mcintosh,  of  St.  John,  Utah,  tells  the 
Deseret  Farmer  how  she  grows  alfalfa  seed.  She 
says:  I  have  cultivated  alfalfa  seed  for  the  past  nine 
years,  and  find  that  in  this  section  of  the  country  it  is 
the  most  profitable  crop,  since  it  requires  in  comi>ari- 
son  with  other  crops,  very  little  labor. 

After  getting  a  piece  of  alfalfa  well  started,  which  is 
best  accomplished  by  irrigation,  I  by  the  following 
process  produce  an  excellent  crop  of  seed: 

When  it  is  well  up  in  the  spring  I  turn  in  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep  to  keep  it 
eaten  off  moderately  close  until  June  1.  Then  increase 
the  number  so  that  they  will  eat  it  off  very  closely, 
even  to  a  dust  bed.  About  June  12,  I  turn  the  ani- 
mals out,  run  a  light  disk  and  harrow  over  the  field, 
and  leave  it  unmolested  until  harvest. 

I  have  tried  raising  seed  from  the  first  growth,  also 
mowing  it  about  June  10.  I  find,  however,  that  the 
pastured  crop  matures  from  10  to  15  days  earlier  than 
the  one  which  has  been  mowed,  thus  escaping  the 
early  frosts  which  we  always  have. 

I  have  taken  450  bushels  of  seed  from  50  acres  and 
sold  same  for  nine  cents  per  pound.  I  have  now  100 
acres  under  cultivation  in  two  fields.  One  I  leave  for 
seed  and  cut  hay  from  the  other.  I  obtain  the  best 
results  by  producing  hay  one  year  and  seed  the  next, 
always  irrigating  the  hay  field. 
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CONTRA  COSTA. 

Hay  Problem.  —  Antioch  Ledger: 
Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of 
this  county  has  there  been  such  a  crop  of 
hay  as  this  year,  and  the  problem  which 
now  confronts  the  farmers  is  how  to  get 
the  remainder  to  market  before  the  rainy 
season  begins.  While  hundreds  of  tons 
have  been  shipped  either  by  water  or 
rail,  and  while  all  the  schooners  and 
barges  obtainable  are  now  engaged  in 
hauling  the  product,  there  are  still  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  on  the 
various  ranches,  and,  unless  some  way 
is  provided,  it  is  sure  to  be  damaged  by 
the  rain.  Not  only  that,  but,  when  the 
rain  begins,  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  do  any  hauling  to  the  various  ship- 
ping points,  when  hay  will  bring  a  good 
price,  as  the  roads  will  be  too  muddy. 
A  method  by  which  this  trouble  may  be 
partially  solved  is  for  the  ranchers  to 
haul  their  hay  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
shipping  points  before  the  rain  begins 
and  cover  it  up.  Then,  when  the  price 
grows  better,  as  it  most  certainly  will  a 
little  later,  rush  it  in  while  the  market 
is  on  the  rise. 

BUTTE. 

Good  Hop  Season. — The  American 
Hop  and  Barley  Company,  at  Nord,  will 
realize  between  15  and  20  carloads  of 
baled  hops  from  the  300  acres  planted.  ■ 
Trouble  is  encountered  in  securing  cars 
for  shipping  the  hops.  The  crop  was 
sold  before  picked  and  the  prevailing 
low  prices  will  not  materially  affect  the 
growers. 

Good  Profits. —  Sacramento  Bee  : 
Chico  fruit  growers  and  dryers  are  real- 
izing fortunes  this  season.  The  value 
of  the  total  prune  crop  is  set  by  packers 
and  buyers  at  $200,000,  and  will  consist 
of  100  carloads  of  the  dried  fruit.  The 
peach  crop,  consisting  of  30  carloads,  is 
placed  at  $100,000.  The  total  value  of 
the  entire  dried  fruit  output  for  Chico 
this  season  comes  near  $350,000.  The 
Bid  well  estate  crop  will  foot  up  500  tons 
alone,  which  is  100  tons  greater  than 
was  at  first  estimated,  and  will  bring 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000.  The  estate 
peach  crop  will  bring  about  $20,000. 
The  Valley  Sn yd icate's  crop  will  foot  up 
150  tons.  Both  of  these  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Chico  Fruit  Company. 
H.  B.  Reed,  residing  north  of  this  city, 
realized  150  tons  of  dried  prunes  from 
27  acres.  The  size  is  good,  averaging 
60-70's,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
40-50's.  The  price  varies  between  2} 
and  3J  cents.  The  high  price  of  prunes 
prevailing  this  year  is  credited  to  the 
failure  of  the  crop  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  which  usually  gives  so  large  a 
proportion  of  California's  output.  But 
25  per  cent  of  the  usual  crop  will  be 
realized. 

FRESNO. 

Some  Money  for  Peaches. — The 
Selma  Enterprise  says  that  the  Selma 
fruit  canning  establishment  has  closed, 
having  paid  out  for  peaches  this  season 
$90,000  and  for  labor  to  handle  the 
goods  $30,000  more.  About  1,000,000 
cans  of  fruit  were  put  up. 

GLENN. 

Planting  Walnuts. — Charles  Clarke 
and  Louis  Vieaux  have  closed  a  deal 
which  makes  them  the  owners  of  18 
acres  of  land  adjoining  Willows.  This 
land  is  said  by  soil  experts  to  be  adapted 
to  English  walnuts  and  these  gentlemen 
will  at  once  commence  the  planting  of 
walnut  trees.  Several  other  parties  in 
Willows  are  contemplating  buying  land 
in  the  same  neighborhood  and  will 
plant  the  same  to  English  walnut-1. 

KINGS. 

Alia i.i  a  Seed. — Hanford  Sentinel: 
Levi  Charles  has  350  acres  of  alfalfa 
that  he  has  cut  for  the  seed  crop  re- 
cently, and  estimated  that  the  crop  will 
yield  350  sacks,  which  will  mean 
about  59,500  lb.,  worth  about  $8,350. 
That  is  pretty  good,  considering  the 
crops  of  hay  that  have  been  taken  off, 
and  the  pasturage  left  for  the  winter. 


Alfalfa  does  not  rob  the  land,  but 
enriches  it. 

Shipping  Hogs  South. — J.  D.  Bid- 
die  shipped  three  cars  of  hogs  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  states  that  he  has  about 
1,500  at  his  place  northwest  of  town 
that  he  is  feeding  and  getting  ready  for 
the  market.  The  price  for  good  hogs  is 
around  $7.25  per  hundred  now,  and  the 
man  in  the  hog  business  is  not  a  great 
deal  behind  the  other  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products  at  the  present  time. 

Making  Cheese.- — Hanford  Sentinel: 
The  Lake  Cheese  factory,  in  the  Dallas 
district,  is  in  charge  of  A.  Groeneveld, 
a  practical  cheese  maker,  and  the  prod- 
uct he  is  turning  out  amounts  to  about 
200  lb.  per  day.  The  Sentinel  has  a 
sample  of  the  cheese  from  the  factory 
and  it  is  certainly  excellent,  considering 
the  age  of  the  cheese.  In  cheese  mak- 
ing, the  maker  has  many  people  who 
demand  that  the  cheese  be  delivered 
young.  That  is  frequently  the  case 
here  in  California.  Others  want  cheese 
kept  and  cured  until  the  real  cheese  ele- 
ment is  ripened,  like  wine  is  made  by 
age.  The  demand  for  cheese  in  this 
valley  is  such  that  most  of  the  product 
has  to  go  into  consumption  in  an  early 
stage,  and  Mr.  Groeneveld  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  his  product  as  fast  as  he 
can  make  it. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Walnut  Growers  Advanc  e  Price. 
— Two  hundred  walnut  growers  of  south- 
ern California,  comprising  the  Walnut 
Growers'  Association,  met  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  voted  not  to  accept 
less  than  14  to  15  cents  for  this  year's 
crop  of  walnuts.  This  is  an  increase  of 
about  4  cents  over  the  price  of  last  year. 
The  cost  to  the  consumer  will  be  about 
25  cents.  The  association  controls  al- 
most completely  the  walnut  crop  of 
southern  California,  which  is  practi- 
cally all  that  is  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Last  year  752  carloads,  or  a 
total  of  5,355  tons,  were  shipped  out  of 
the  State.  This  year  the  crop  will  be 
about  830  tons  less.  Harvesting  will 
begin  about  the  middle  of  October.  The 
meeting  was  an  open  session.  The  lat- 
ter fact  was  due  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Cartwright  law,  it  is  stated. 

MENDOCINO. 

Hop  Market  Advancing. — Ukiah 
Press:  There  has  been  some  activity 
in  the  hop  market  this  week.  The 
many  sample0  sent  East  have  brought 
a  number  of  responses,  as  the  quality 
here  is  good.  Mr.  Mason,  a  partner  of 
Flood  Flint,  of  Sacramento,  has  offered 
as  high  as  10  cents  for  several  lots,  but 
with  no  takers.  He  has  the  refusal  of 
the  Arnold  Ford  hops  at  12J  cents.  Mr. 
Mason  expects  the  market  to  open  up 
strong. 

NAPA. 

Price  of  Grapes. — St.  Helena  Sen- 
tinel: 2  The  prices  of  grapes  for  the  pres- 
ent season  have  been  fixed,  and  at  fig- 
ures that  insure  good  returns  to  our 
vineyardists.  The  wine  association 
decided  to  pay  $26  per  ton  for  the  choice 
standard  varieties,  including  Burgundy, 
Petite  Bouschet,  Carbernet,  Semillion, 
etc.,  and  $24  for  the  inferior  varieties. 
A  slight  advance  over  these  prices  will 
be  paid  by  some  of  the  smaller  wineries. 
A  successful  vintage  is  confidently 
looked  for,  and  it  is  believed  that  it 
will  somewhat  exceed  last  year.  A 
price  of  $25  is  reported  from  the  Brun  & 
Chaix  cellar  at  Howell  Mountain. 

EL  DORADO. 

Buying  Apples  for  Southern 
California. — Sacramento  Union:  F. 
W.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles  was  in 
Placerville  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
apples  for  the  southern  California  mar- 
ket. The  quality  of  the  apples  grown 
in  this  locality  is  recognized  by  the 
Eastern  people  who  have  settled  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles  and  there  is  a  ready 
sale  for  all  this  fruit  sent  to  that  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Howard  buys  and  ships  in 
bulk,  the  fruit  being  sorted  and  graded 
in  the  warehouse  upon  arrival  in  the 
southern  metropolis.  Growers  here 
would  realize  better  prices  if  they  would 
do  this  sorting  and  also  attend  to  proper 


packing.  The  field  for  apple  growing 
in  El  Dorado  is  practically  unlimited, 
and  the  market  is  constantly  growing. 

ORANGE. 

Two  Factory  Prospects. — River- 
side Press:  Santa  Ana  has  two  beet 
sugar  factories  in  prospect.  Con.  Case 
of  Michigan  met  tne  local  backers  of  the 
proposed  $550,000  plant,  that  is  to  be 
put  in  readiness  for  next  year's  beets, 
and  a  committee  will  join  with  him  in  the 
formation  of  the  company  and  the  clos- 
ing of  matters  pertaining  to  the  factory. 
The  second  prospect  comes  from  R.  H. 
Moore,  general  manager  of  theSpreckels 
Sugar  Co.,  in  which  Moore  says  that 
his  company  is  considering  moving  the 
Watsonville  plant  with  a  1,200-ton  per 
day  capacity  to  Santa  Ana. 

PLACER. 

Pre-Cooling  Plant. — Sacramento 
Union:  The  new  pre-cooling  plant  that 
the  railroad  company  built  here  recently 
is  proving  entirely  successful.  Quite 
a  number  of  cars  have  been  pre-cooled 
and  sent  over  the  mountain.  The  idea 
is  to  fill  the  refrigerator  part  of  the  car 
with  ice-cold  air,  which  brings  the  fruit 
to  the  freezing  point  and  keeps  it  until 
it  reaches  Boca,  where  the  car  is  then 
iced.  The  plant  has  a  16-ton  ice-making 
machine,  which,  instead  of  making  ice, 
freezes  the  air,  which  is  then  conveyed 
to  the  car  by  a  blower  through  a  large 
pipe  and  funnel.  Several  such  plants 
are  in  use  in  southern  California,  and 
are  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  If 
proven  entirely  successful,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved it  will  be,  a  plant  will  be  built 
here  having  a  five-ton  capacity  and  with 
20  funnels,  so  that  an  entire  trainload 
of  20  cars  may  be  pre-cooled  at  the 
same  time.  Other  plants  will  be  installed 
along  the  line,  so  that  cars  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  Eastern  market  with  little 
or  no  ice,  resulting  in  a  great  saving  of 
refrigeration.  The  plant  is  operated 
entirely  by  electricity. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Pear  Trees  in  Bloom. — Bee:  It  is 
evident  that  the  high  water  in  the 
down-river  island  districts  did  not,  as 
had  been  feared,  kill  the  asparagus 
beds.  Those  that  have  emerged  from 
the  water  are  showing  decided  signs 
of  life  and  most  of  the  asparagus 
planted  year  before  last  is  expected  to 
'come  through,' although  that  planted 
last  season  is  dead.  The  pear  trees 
down  Isleton  way  are  putting  out  very 
much  belated  blossoms,  in  spite  of  the 
discouragement  of  having  been  inun- 
dated all  summer  and  their  appearance 
has  all  the  picturesqueness  of  early 
spring,  although  the  blossoms  will,  of 
course,  bloom  in  vain. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

To  Crush  Grapes. — Bee:  That  the 
Lodi  locality  is  a  wine  grape  section  as 
well  as  a  Tokay  centre  is  shown  by  the 
announcement  on  the  part  of  the  West 
Winery  Co.  of  six  new  wineries  for  that 
section.  The  buildings  will  be  located 
at  various  points  through  the  wine 
grape  district  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city 
and  will  be  completed  in  time  to  handle 
the  crop  of  the  next  season.  However, 
the  buildings  will  be  more  in  the  nature 
of  receiving  stations  than  wineries. 
While  the  grapes  will  be  crushed  in  the 
new  stations,  the  output  will  be  shipped 
to  Stockton  to  be  manufactured  into 
wine,  and  there  aged.  The  reason  that 
has  induced  the  West  people  to  increase 
their  outside  cooperage  capacity  is  the 
lack  of  cars  for  shipping  grapes  to  the 
winery  at  West's  station. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Beans  are  beginning  to  come  into 
the  warehouse  at  Oceano,  says  the  Trib- 
une. Some  small  lots  of  small  whites 
are  being  contracted  at  $2.65,  pinks 
$2.50  and  $2.55,  beets  $4.50  per  ton. 

SHASTA. 

Fall  River  APPLES.  —  Redding 
Searchlight:  A  box  of  apples  of  mon- 
strous size  was  sent  down  from  the 
Neary  ranch  in  Fall  River.  It  required 
but  eight  of  the  apples  to  fill  a  box. 


One  of  them  measured  14  in.  in  circum- 
ference. The  fruit  was  without  a  blem- 
ish, solid  and  of  fine  quality. 

SISKIYOU. 

Creamery  Plans. — The  new  cream- 
ery company  has  leased  the  Bailey 
ranch  for  two  years  and  the  creamery 
plant  is  being  overhauled.  Butter 
manufacturing  will  begin  October  1. 
The  company  has  contracted  for  the 
cream  of  1,000  cows.  A  10-ton  ice 
plant  has  been  ordered. 

Fine  Crops  in  Scott  Valley. — 
Bee:  Harvesting  is  now  about  com- 
pleted in  Scott  Valley  and  the  farmers 
are  feeling  good  over  the  unusually  fine 
crops.  The  alfalfa  crop  this  year  was 
exceptionally  good  and  some  of  the 
landowners  will  be  enabled  to  cut  a 
third  crop.  A  large  quantity  of  grain 
has  been  threshed.  Scott  Valley  apples 
are  also  in  abundance  this  year  and  the 
trees  are  loaded  to  the  breaking  down 
point.  Pears  are  scarce  because  of  the 
blight  during  the  summer. 

SUTTER. 

Creamery  Statement.  —  Farmer  : 
The  following  is  the  statement  for  the 
Sutter  County  Creamery  for  the  half 
month  ending  August  31  :  Prices  paid 
for  butter  fat  net  to  patrons,  33  cents  ; 
amount  of  butter  made,  5,300  pounds ; 
amount  received  for  butter,  $1,836; 
amount  paid  out,  $1,740  ;  net  to  cream- 
ery for  manufacturing,  $96. 

TEHAMA. 

Olive  Plant  Ready. — The  May- 
wood  Packing  Company  has  completed 
the  installation  of  its  pickling  and  olive 
oil  plant  at  Corning,  and  expects  to 
handle  the  largest  olive  crop  which 
has  ever  been  produced  here.  The  oldest 
groves  are  now  eight  years  old,  and  the 
crop  is  estimated  at  from  300  to  400 
green  tons  of  olives  of  the  Mission, 
Manzanillo,  Nevadillo  and  Servillano 
varieties. 

A  Los  Angeles  corporation  has  ar- 
ranged to  set  out  a  tract  of  480  acres  in 
Tulare  county  to  choice  varieties  of 
eucalyptus  to  be  grown  for  lumber. 

YOLO. 

Sultanas  Are  Profitable. — D.  A. 
Jackson,  of  Woodland,  has  done  well 
from  his  crop  of  Sultanas  this  year.  He 
has  dried  the  grapes  for  raisins,  and  has 
obtained  $100  per  acre  from  the  grapes 
in  the  sweat  boxes.  He  has  employed 
white  help  this  season,  and  has  found 
that  they  have  given  satisfaction.  The 
Sultanas  have  proven  to  be  of  a  good 
size  and  of  an  excellent  flavor  this  year. 

State  Farm. — Plans  for  the  formal 
dedication  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Davisville  are  being  matured 
at  present.  The  Farmers'  Institute  to 
be  held  in  Sacramento  on  October  29, 
30,  and  31,  will  in  reality  be  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  college,  for  at  that  time  it 
will  be  presented  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California.  According  to  re- 
ports given  out,  this  Institute  will  be 
on  broader  lines  than  usual  and  will  be 
made  a  big  occasion  because  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  State  Farm.- 

Ship  Dairy  Cattle. — Yolo  county 
continues  to  be  the  principal  source 
from  which  other  counties  obtain  their 
dairy  stock.  Mrs.  John  Martin  shipped 
to  E.  L.  Packett,  of  Modesto,  50  head 
of  dairy  cattle,  principally  of  the  Hol- 
stein  breed. 

Baled  Hay. — A  Woodland  man, 
who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop  of  hay  in  this 
county  this  year,  estimated  that  the 
output  of  baled  hay  would  be  20,000 
tons.  That  is  a  lot  of  hay;  and  will 
bring  the  farmers  a  tidy  sum.  Hay  is 
now  being  held  at  $8  per  ton  and  better. 

YUBA. 

Prune  Harvest  Now  on. — Farmer: 
The  prune  harvest  is  now  on  and  from 
all  reports  the  crop  will  be  excellent. 
Some  yields  will  run  as  high  as  20  tons 
to  the  acre  of  green  fruit  and  as  the 
price  is  above  the  average  many  grow- 
ers will  net  from  $300  to  $400  per  acre. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  ! 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life  tide  fast, 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast. 
Let  thine  arm,  O  queen,  enfold  me; 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear; 
Listen  to  the  great  heart  secrets 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 

Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions, 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more 
And  my  wrecked  and  scattered  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore, 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman — 

Die  the  great  triumvir  still. 

Let  not  Caesar's  servile  minions 

Mark  the  lion  thus  made  low. 
'Twas  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  him, 

'Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  blow; 
His,  who,  pillowed  on  thy  bosom, 

Turned  aside  from  glory's  ray — 
His,  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses, 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 

(Should  the  base  plebian  rabble 

Dare  assail  my  name  at  Rome, 
Where  the  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home, 
Seek  her;  say  the  gods  bear  witness, 

Altars,  augurs,  circling  wings, 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled, 

Yet  shall  mount  the  thrones  of  kings. 

And  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian, 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Light  the  path  of  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile; 
Give  the  Cajsar  crowns  and  arches, 

Let  his  blood  the  laurel  twine; 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs, 

Triumphing  in  love  like  mine. 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying ! 

Hark!   The  insulting  foeman's  cry. 
They  are  coming.  Quick,  my  falchion; 

Let  them  front  me  ere  I  die. 
Ah,  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell, 
I  sis  and  Osiris  guard  thee — 

Cleopatra,  Rome,  farewell ! 

—General  W.  H.  Lytle. 


"  The  Water  Farm." 


Outside  of  Col.  Carr  and  his  guests  at 
the  old  Carr  homestead,  the  only  well 
dressed  men  to  drop  off  at  Carrsville 
were  drummers  and  advance  agents. 

But  though  Frederick  Waterbury 
(they  got  the  name  from  the  register) 
arrived  on  the  noon  train,  he  made  no 
effort  to  see  his  customers,  a  proceeding 
which  surprised  the  hotel  habitues 
greatly.  Most  drummers  "did"  the 
town  and  were  out  on  the  six-eighteen. 

Waterbury,  to  the  contrary,  stayed  in 
his  room  all  the  afternoon,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  supper  that  he  made  his 
appearance  at  the  bar,  the  only  lounging 
room  in  the  house. 

For  two  or  three  days  Waterbury 
idled  about  the  town,  driving  occasion- 
ally, but  for  the  most  part  hanging 
about  the  hotel,  the  centre  of  the  town's 
gossip. 

Then  he  furnished  a  real  sensation. 
He  had  taken  title  to  the  best  side  of 
Bailey's  pond. 

"He's  got  it,  sure  enough,"  declared 
Hawkins.  "I  saw  the  papers.  He's 
got  the  old  Bailey  place  and  a  strip  off 
the  Mehan  farm.  That  gives  him  about 
two-thirds  of  the  pond.  Won't  the  old 
Colonel  be  mad,  though,  when  he  finds 
out?  I  know  he  wanted  to  get  the 
Bailey  place  for  himself." 

Carrsville  had  l>een  the  home  of  the 
Carr  family  for  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
but  Col.  Cephas  Carr  was  the  only  one 
who  had  fared  well  in  worldly  goods. 
The  whole  township  had  belonged  to  the 
Carrs  once,  but  now  the  entire  estate 
consisted  of  some  140  acres. 

Carr  had  sought  to  repurchase  the 
land  about  the  little  lake  that  had  been 
sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  ancestors, 
but  his  domineering  ways  had  not 
gained  friends  for  him.  His  attitude 
was  more  that  of  a  feudal  baron  than  a 
distinguished  townsman,  and  so  Water- 
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bury  had  found  his  purchases  easier  of 
accomplishment  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. 

Carrsville,  fully  appreciative  of  the 
situation,  chuckled  to  itself  and  prayed 
that  it  might  be  there  to  see  when  the 
Colonel  heard  the  news. 

As  most  of  them  were  in  daily  at- 
tendance on  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  the 
wish  was  gratified  some  three  weeks 
later,  for  the  Carr  carriage  drew  up  at 
the  station  shortly  liefore  the  arrival  of 
the  noon  train. 

Waterbury,  whose  frank  good  nature 
bad  made  the  whole  town  his  friends, 
was  sitting  on  the  baggage  truck  when 
the  train  pulled  in.  From  the  forward 
end  of  the  train  emerged  the  Colonel, 
tall,  severe  and  stately. 

His  townsmen  regarded  him  oddly, 
but  they  gasped  when  with  a  start  the 
Colonel  paused  in  front  of  Waterbury. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  de- 
manded, Imperiously. 

"Following  your  advice,"  explained 
Waterbury.  "You  suggested  that  I  was 
more  ornamental  than  useful,  so  I've 
gone  to  work." 

"And  have  selected  Carrsville  as  the 
narrow  field  for  your  somewhat  limited 
abilities?" 

"Precisely.  Small  beginnings  make 
big  endings,"  rejoined  the  younger  man. 
"I've  taken  the  old  Bailey  farm  and 
am  going  to  raise  fur." 

"To  raise  fur?" 

"Precisely.  Muskrats,  squirrels,  per- 
haps foxes  and  bullfrogs.  Of  course  the 
frogs  are  not  fur  l>earing,  but  there's  a 
good  market  for  their  legs." 

"On  my  pond?"  The  Colonel  was 
incredulous. 

"On  my  two-thirds,"  corrected 
Waterbury.  "If  any  of  the  muskrats 
or  frogs  get  over  on  your  side,  just  wade 
out  and  chase  them  home.  " 

Fresh  sensation  was  found  that  even- 
ing in  a  telegram  that  was  sent  to  New 
York.  It  may  have  been  a  violation  of 
regulations,  but  the  entire  tow  n  knew 
that  the  Colonel  had  wired:  "Keep 
Clio  in  city,  Young  Waterbury  here." 

It  was  brief  enough,  but  sufficient  to 
give  the  hint  that  a  romance  lay  behind 
the  matter,  and  interest  grew  at  more 
than  compound  rates. 

It  was  freely  predicted  that  the  Col- 
onel  would  follow  his  family  wherever 
they  went  and  that  Castle  Carr  would 
be  closed  for  the  summer.  In  this  they 
were  wrong.    The  Colonel  meant  fight. 

He  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
rapidity  with  which  Waterbury  obtained 
results.  The  jxmd  covered  some  fif- 
teen acres,  seldom  obtaining  a  depth  of 
ten  feet.  A  line  between  the  two 
boundaries  of  the  intruder's  holdings 
was  run,  and  along  this  wire  netting 
kept  to  their  own  side  of  the  pond  the 
muskrats  that  Waterbury  had  imported 
from  other  streams. 

The  old  residents  who  had  regarded 
the  idea  of  a  fur  farm  as  a  pleasantry 
soon  changed  their  minds,  and  when 
the  the  shipment  of  frogs'  legs  com- 
menced they  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally. 

The  Colonel,  with  growing  uneasi- 
ness, observed  the  change  of  sentiment. 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  dominate 
the  small  community  and  now  he  found 
that  Waterbury's  more  practical  ideas 
were  being  accorded  the  greater  respect. 
It  was  intolerable  that  this  enemy 
should  invade  his  own  town  and  de- 
stroy his  prestige,  but  it  was  none  the 
less  a  fact,  though  the  Colonel  stormed. 

Ever  since  the  day  Fred  Waterbury, 
in  all  innocence,  had  raided  the  Col- 
onel's pet  stock  and  had  cost  him  half  a 
million  in  less  than  six  hours,  Water- 
bury had  been  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
evil.  The  tactic  acceptance  of  his  at- 
tentions to  Clio  Carr  became  active  op- 
position. 

To  justify  himself  in  his  daughter's 
eyes,  he  had  pleaded  that  Waterbury 
had  no  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
ignoring  his  millions.  Until  he  arrived 
in  Carrsville  he  had  congratulated  him- 
self upon  the  success  of  his  strategy,  yet 
here  was  Waterbury  calmly  establishing 
what  he  could  see  was  going  to  be  a 
very  profitable  business. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  picturesqueness  of  the  little 
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lake  that  had  added  so  much  to  the 
view  from  Castle  Carr.  The  huts  of  the 
muskrats  were  not  so  unsightly,  though 
they  were  too  unsightly  to  be  pictur- 
esque, too  suggestive  of  man's  industry, 
but  the  fence  poles  stuck  gauntly  from 
the  water,  and,  of  course,  boating  was 
impossible. 

This  latter  gave  Carr  an  idea  and 
presently  he  announced  a  suit.  The 
lake  had  been  formed  by  a  dam  built 
when  the  original  Carrs  owned  the  en- 
tire territory.  This  dam  now  lay  on 
W  aterbury's  property,  but  the  Colonel 
Claimed  riparian  rights. 

If  he  expected  a  fight  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Waterbury  moved  his  musk- 
rat  colony  upstream,  where  he  built  a 
temporary  dam,  let  out  the  water  from 
the  lower  dam,  built  a  stone  wall  where 
the  wire  fence  had  been,  turned  back 
the  water  again  and  left  the  Colonel 
with  several  acres  of  cxlorous  mud  where 
his  share  of  the  lake  had  l)een. 

An  offer  to  pun-hase  was  treated 
with  disdain  and  Carrsville  grinned  de- 
lightedly. They  had  long  suffered  from 
the  Colonel. 

Then  came  the  final  straw  in  the  in- 
timation that  a  scion  of  royalty  had  de- 
cided to  visit  "the  States"  and  would 
accept  the  Colonel's  rejKnited  invitations. 

"1  am  anticipating  with  great  pleas- 
ure," wrote  the  personage,  "a  visit  to 
Castle  Carr.  I  recall  the  photographs 
you  showed  me  aud  am  anxious  to  see 
an  American  country  place." 

Koran  hour  the  Colonel  sat  before  the 
window,  looking  out  across  the  rank 
marsh  grass  to  the  ugly  wall  and  the 
colony  of  muskrats  on  the  further  side. 
Then  he  glanced  up  at  the  wall  where 
an  enlargement  of  the  photograph  of  the 
old  lake  hung. 

He  had  been  assured  that  Waterbury 
was  strictly  within  his  legal  rights,  and 
that  he  had  no  redress.  At  last  he  went 
over  to  the  table  and  drew  out  a  tele- 
graph blank. 

Clio  appeared  three  days  later  in 
answer  to  the  summons.  It  was  too 
dark  to  see  the  lake  when  she  arrived, 
but  early  the  next  morning  she  looked 
out  of  her  window  and  giggled  with  a 
most  unfilial  appreciation  of  Water- 
bury's attack. 

She  preserved  a  grave  face  at  the  in- 
terview with  her  father,  and  presently 
she  departed  behind  the  Carr  chestnuts, 
clothed  with    plenipotentiary  powers. 

Apparently  Waterbury  had  some 
knowledge  of  her  coming,  for  he  was 
waiting  for  her  on  the  piazza,  and 
sprang  forward  to  assist  her  to  alight. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  fur  farm?" 
he  asked.  "Look  good  from  your  side 
of  the  water?" 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self. Fred,"  she  scolded.  "It's  perfectly 
horrid." 

"It's  your  father's  fault,"  he  defended. 
"I  didn't  want  to  put  up  that  wall,  but 
he  wanted  to  make  trouble,  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  see  my  muskrats  go  homeless 
this  winter,  nor  was  I  going  to  have 
my  frog  industry  interfered  with." 

"I  know,"  she  agreed.  "But  father's 
in  an  awful  fix." 

"Precisely;  with  the  prince  coming." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"Put  him  up  to  it,"  he  said,  placidly. 

"Well,  as  a  last  resort,"  she  confessed, 
"I  think  father  might  be  willing  to 
merge  the  two  properties.  We  could 
build  on  this  side  of  the  lake.  It  would 
help  the  view." 

"I  think  I'll  drop  over,"  laughed 
Waterbury,  "and  talk  over  the  build- 
ing plans.    Come  and  see  the  place." 

With  little  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  delight  she  accompanied  him  over 
the  farm.  Waterbury  could  afford  tin- 
best,  and  his  place  was  most  completed. 

"It  seems  a  shame  that  this  will  all 
have  to  go  on  ,"  she  said,  regretfully. 
"I  suppose  you  will  give  it  up?" 

"For  you,  yes,"  he  assented.  "And 
count  it  well  lost  in  the  bargain.  I 
think  I'll  keep  a  couple  of  muskrat 
families,  though,  as  a  sort  of  reminder 
to  the  Colonel." 

The  Colonel  stared  when  he  saw  the 
two  leave  the  carriage  together,  and 
Clio,  tripping  up  the  steps,  explained: 

"He  says  that  1  am  the  price  of  the 
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property,  father.  You  told  me  to  make 
the  best  bargain  1  could.  He  would 
not  listen  to  any  other  terms." 

"You  see,"  explained  Waterbury, 
pleasantly,  "I  knew  that  the  prince  was 
coming  and  that  the  lake  was  rather 
more  valuable  than  it  has  been.  Clio 
has  been  the  sole  price  of  my  surrender 
from  the  start.  I  guess  you  had  letter 
say  'yes '  pleasantly.  The  story  would 
amuse  the  prince  hugely.  He  loves 
stories  of  American  oddities." 

"How  did  you  know  that  he  was 
coming?"  demanded  the  Colonel,  with 
a  suspicious  glance  at  his  daughter. 

"I  invited  him.  Don't  you  remember 
that  it  was  through  my  card  of  intro- 
duction that  you  met  him?" 

The  Colonel  sank  back  in  his  chair 
and  helplessly  regarded  his  prospective 
son-in-law.  He  knew  that  Waterbury 
was  right;  that  the  story  would  l*>  told 
with  relish  on  the  prince's  return  and 
that  all  of  his  European  acquaintances 
would  hear  it.  Only  surrender  was 
possible. 

"You  have  stood  my  test,"  he  said, 
with  dignity.  "I  wanted  to  prove  you 
before  I  gave  my  consent." 

Waterbury,  his  arm  around  Clio's 
waist,  smiled  pleasantly. 

"You  don't  expect  me  to  !>elieve  that, 
do  you?"  he  asked.  The  Colonel's  head 
sank.  Even  from  the  last  ditch  he  had 
been  driven  in  defeat.  —  Brooklyn 
Times. 


The  Ideal  Woman. 


The  ideal  woman  is  a  creature  of  the 
imagination,  but  the  real  woman  is  a 
stubborn  fact,  whose  practical  life  leaves 
little  room  for  fancy.  In  youth  our  ideal 
woman  is  an  embodiment  of  grace, 
beauty,  culture  aud  refinement.  No 
poet  can  express  in  choicest  rhyme  the 
excellence  of  her  virtues,  the  depth  of 
her  wisdom,  or  the  breadth  of  her  good- 
ness. No  artist,  however  masterly  his 
hand,  can  paint  the  soft  texture  of  her 
skin,  the  loving  enthusiasm  of  her  smile, 
and  the  sweetness  of  her  lips,  that  never 
uttered  words  except  such  as  are  pure, 
truthful,  and  full  of  affection.  This  is 
our  ideal  woman.  But  the  real  woman 
is  something  different !  not  altogether  a 
creature  of  beauty,  yet  not  altogethera 
creature  divested  of  beauty  and  grace. 
The  real  woman  is  the  patient,  loving 
mother,  the  substantial  fact  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  toiling,  watching,  unwearied 
dispenser  of  comforts  and  blessings  to 
her  household  and  to  society.  Not  al- 
ways uncomplaining,  but  never  shirking 
from  the  duties  of  her  position.  The 
real  woman  is  the  woman  of  resolute 
purpose,  who  boldly  takes  in  her  hands 
the  fate  of  human  lives,  and  stands  by 
her  self-imposed  duties  with  unflinching 
will.  No  faltering  or  misgiving,  no 
matter  what  the  tide  of  events  brings 
her,  she  breasts  the  storm,  and  shelters 
by  her  own  efforts  those  who  depend 
upon  her. 

The  real  woman  is  a  being  of  cares 
and  many  sorrows,  often  struggling  on 
to  the  end  with  concealed  disapj>oint- 
ments  and  aching  heart,  with  clipped 
aspirations  and  thwarted  hopes,  but  her 
heroism  and  fortitude  never  forsake 
her. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  women  of  to- 
day are  effeminate,  and  lack  the  sturdy 
heroism  of  our  grandmothers;  that  they 
are  vacillating,  and  full  of  vanity.  But 
tills  i^  not  true.  One  must  admire  the 
stout-hearted  pioneer  of  a  hundred  years 
ago;  but  there  is  no  truth  in  the  impu- 
tation of  degeneracy.  We  may  chal- 
lenge all  time  to  present  such  a  noble 
array  of  womanhood  as  is  today  stand- 
ing out  in  the  active  duties  of  life.  They 
compose  a  galaxy  never  l>efore  equalled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  One  after 
another  has  passed  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
farther,"  and  the  broad  fields  of  active 
effort  in  every  department  of  science, 
art  and  literature  has  thus  been  opened 
to  them.  Thus  the  real  woman  is  a  liv- 
ing, active  entity.  If  she  does  not  spin 
she  talks.  If  she  does  not  weave  she 
writes  books;  if  she  does  not  bake  and 
brew  she  gives  forth  her  Ixfst  thought 
for  bread  and  drink  to  those  who  are 
hungered  and  thirsty  for  it.    The  real 
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woman  is  steadily  finding  her  place  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life;  art,  science  and 
learning  are  within  her  grasp,  and 
statesmanship  must  follow.  —  Pacific 
Homestead. 


Return  of  the  Sunlight. 


Her  letter  is  here,  and  she's  coming  to- 
day— 

I  sing  and  whistle  and  smile  on  my  way; 
I  know  that  the  sunlight  will  shine  once 
again 

When  I  see  her  step  down  from  the  in- 
coming train; 

The  house  will  be  brighter,  the  old  sitting 
room 

Break  forth  at  her  touch  as  a  rose  in  its 
bloom  ! 

She'll  take  the  9:30,  and  won't  I  be  there 
To  tend  to  her  baggage,  the  same  as 
before? 

The  sunlight  returns,  and  I'm  happy  as 
air — 

The  madam  is  coming  home  from  the 
shop? 

It  has  been  a  long  season,  the  house  is  a 
sight, 

The  dishes,  unwashed,  are  piled  left  and 

piled  right; 
This  bachelor  housekeeping's  fine  for  a 

while, 

But  gets  lonesome  and  dreary  and  sombre 
a  mile 

When  the  weeks  saunter  on  and  the  dust 

and  the  dirt 
Pile  high,  and  you've  no  buttons  left  on 

your  shirt! 
Her  letter  is  here  and   she's  coming 

today — 

"Please  meet  me  and  tend  to  my  trunks 
as  before  ; ' ' 
It's  just  like  the  clouds  in  the  sky  rolled 
away, 

When  she  comes,  like  the  sunlight, 
back  home  from  the  shore  ! 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Whenever  the  wall  paper  is  torn  where 
it  shows,  get  a  piece  from  behind  one  of 
your  pictures  and  mend  the  torn  part 
with  a  water-and-flour  paste. 

Its  material  was  the  yellow  silk  ribbon 
which  is  used  to  tie  bundles  of  cigars. 
This  was  made  into  squares  which  were 
joined  together  by  bands  of  antique  lace 
insertion  until  the  full  length  was 
reached.  The  top  and  bottom  were  then 
hemmed  and  the  lower  end  ornamented 
with  a  border  of  white  lace  and  a  row  of 
fringe. 

An  easy  and  convenient  way  to  hang 
pictures  by  a  wire  from  a  hook  on  the 
picture  molding,  without  climbing  a 
ladder  or  standing  on  a  chair,  is  to  use  a 
gas  lighter  or  gas  torch,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called.  The  picture  hook  fits 
into  the  groove  at  the  end  of  the  torch, 
which  is  used  for  turning  on  and  off  the 
gas,  and  the  picture  is  easily  hung  or 
lifted  down. 

Get  some  thin,  unbleached  muslin  and 
cut  it  the  size  you  want.  Put  in  your 
feathers,  sew  it  up  and  on  each  corner 
sew  a  piece  of  tape.  Make  your  ticking 
same  size,  and  on  each  corner  of  the 
wrong  side  of  ticking  sew  tape  also.  Tie 
these  firmly  to  your  first  covering,  and 
turn  over  and  sew  up.  Cover  your  tick- 
ing in  this  way.  It  can  be  washed  every 
spring  with  no  waste  of  feathers. 

Carefully  fold  each  curtain  into  a  small 
square  and  keep  it  folded  until  ready  to 
pin  down  on  a  sheet.  Spread  on  a  car- 
peted floor.  Do  not  use  frames  for  old 
curtains.  Put  to  soak  in  lukewarm 
water,  using  good  soap,  and  pressing 
them  down  under  the  water  with  the 
hands.  Change  the  water  every  10  or 
15  minutes  or  as  often  as  it  becomes 
dirty,  being  careful  not  to  rub  or  wring 
but  squeeze  the  water  out,  and  when 
clean  rinse  in  two  waters.  If  the  curtains 
are  white  put  a  little  bluing  into  the  last 
water.  Then  starch  and  pin  down.  If 
you  have  several  pairs  to  do  up,  divide 
your  starch  into  two  or  more  dishes,  so 
the  curtains  will  be  equally  stiff. 


Howell— How  did  you  get  that  terri- 
ble cold?  You  didn't  have  it  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Powell — I  have  been  telephoning  to  a 
Boston  girl. 


When  I  Am  Dead. 


When  I  am  dead,  if  men  can  say  : 
"  He  helped  the  world  upon  its  way. 
With  all  hi#faults  of  word  and  deed, 
Mankind  did  have  some  little  need 
Of  what  he  gave,"  then  in  my  grave 
No  greater  honor  shall  I  crave. 

If  they  can  say — if  they  but  can— 
"  He  did  his  best;  he  played  the  man; 
His  ways  were  straight;  his  soul  was 
clean; 

His  failings  not  unkind  nor  mean; 
He  loved  his  fellow  men  and  tried 
To  help  them,"  I'll  be  satisfied. 

But  when  I'm  gone,  if  even  one 
Can  weep  because  my  life  is  done 
And  feel  the  world  is  something  bare 
Because  I  am  no  longer  there — 
Call  me  a  knave,  my  life  misspent — 
No  matter,  I  shall  be  content. 

— Exchange. 


Wisdom  for  Everyday  Life. 

Rest  is  a  fine  medicine.  Let  your 
stomach  rest,  ye  dyspeptics;  let  your 
brains  rest,  ye  wearied,  worried  men  of 
business;  let  your  limbs  rest,  ye  children 
of  toil. 

It  is  not  deeds  that  make  people's 
lives  happy;  it  is  the  little  pleasantnesses 
of  daily  life.  No  man  is  born  into  the 
world  whose  work  is  not  born  with 
him;  there  is  always  work  for  those 
who  will. 

A  good  conscience  is  to  the  soul  what 
health  is  to  the  body;  it  preserves  a 
constant  ease  and  serenity  within  us, 
and  more  than  countervails  all  •  the 
calamities  and  afflictions  which  can  pos- 
sibly befall  us. 

It  is  easy  for  some  to  be  good,  and  it 
is  hard  for  others,  both  from  the  forces 
that  are  acting  within  them  and  from 
the  influences  that  are  operating  from 
without  upon  them.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  where  a  man 
was  born  and  what  are  his  nature  and 
surroundings. 

Apart  from  all  merely  natural  aids, 
apart  from  these  chances  of  arising  in 
the  world,  of  professional,  or  literary, 
or  artistic  distinction,  there  is  no  greater 
blessing  for  a  man  than  to  have  ac- 
quired that  healthy  and  happy  instinct 
which  leads  him  to  take  delight  in  his 
work  for  the  work's  sake. 

We  ought  all  to  remember,  that  while 
we  should  say  what  we  mean  and  mean 
what  we  say  when  it  is  necessary,  there 
is  also  a  gentler  art  of  leaving  unsaid 
those  things  which  accomplish  nothing, 
but  which  may  unnecessarily  wound 
those  who  hear  them. 

Luck  means  rising  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  living  on  a  dollar  a  day  if 
you  can  earn  two,  minding  your  own 
business,  and  not  meddling  with  other 
people's.  Luck  means  appointments 
you  have  never  failed  to  keep,  trains 
you  have  never  failed  to  catch.  Luck 
means  trusting  in  God  and  your  own 
resources. 


In  Doubt. 

A  certain  young  man  who,  according 
to  all  the  accepted  notions,  should  be 
very  happy  at  this  time,  was  found  by 
a  friend  the  other  day,  with  a  some- 
what troubled  look  upon  his  face,  says 
Harper's  Weekly. 

."What's  the  matter,  old  man?" 
Haven't  had  a  tilt,  have  you?'  the 
friend  inquired. 

"  N — no,"  was  the  reply,  accom- 
panied by  a  sigh.  "  Fact  is,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "  I've 
been  thinking  over  a  little  remark  Alice 
made  last  night. 

"Oh,  perhaps  you  | misunderstood," 
the  friend  suggested,  encouragingly. 

"  I  hope  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  You 
see,  we  were  talking  of — well,  how 
things  would  be,  you  know,  and  Alice 
said  : 

"  And  won't  it  be  just  too  sweet ;  you 
will  come  home  all  tired  out  from  your 
hard  day's  work,  and  hold  me  on  your 
lap  for  hours,  and  read  to  me,  and  drive 
all  my  cares  away,  and  dry  my  tears, 
and  rub  my  head — and  it  will  be  just 
like  a  novel !" 


As  It  Striketh  the  Philosopher. 

1 .  The  most  credulous  of  mortals  is 
he  who  is  persuaded  of  his  own  great- 
ness. 

2.  At  sunset  our  shadows  read  the 
stars,  yet  we  are  no  greater  at  death 
than  at  birth. 

3.  A  wise  man  knoweth  discretion. 
Yea,  and  a  silent  tongue  is  his  also. 

4.  It  is  not  so  very  different  to 
prove  some  one  else  a  hypocrite;  that  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  proving  your  own 
virtue. 

5.  Whenever  a  man  offers  to  let 
you  in  on  the  ground  floor  it's  a  pretty 
safe  rule  to  take  the  elevator  for  the 
roof  garden. 

6.  If  you  snore  the  pleasure  is  all 
yours. 

7.  Happiness  is  a  by-product  of  in- 
dustry. 

8.  There  isn't  any  such  thing  as 
being  your  own  boss  in  this  world  un- 
less you're  a  tramp,  and  then  there's 
the  constable. 

9.  There's  nothing  comes  without 
calling  in  this  world,  and  after  you're 
called  you've  generally  got  to  go  and 
fetch  it  yourself. 

10.  When  a  man  hasn't  anything  to 
say,  that  is  the  best  time  not  to  say  it. 

11.  A  good  conscience  is  a  continual 
Christmas. 

12.  Yesterday's  savings  are  today's 
legacies. 


Henry's  Task. 

"Henry,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Newbride 
to  her  husband  the  other  morning,  "  I 
wish,  if  it  won't  be  too  much  trouble, 
dear,  that  you'd  bring  me  home  a  yard 
of  orange  ribbon  this  evening. 

"  I  don't  want  it  so  very  wide  or  so 
very  narrow;  something  between  an 
inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  at  most 
an  inch  and  three-quarters,  will  be 
about  right. 

"Be  sure  and  get  a  pretty  shade  of 
orange,  dear;  and  I'd  prefer  it  with  one 
side  satin  and  the  other  gros-grain, 
although  all  satin  or  all  gros-grain  will 
do;  but  I  think  you  can  easily  get  the 
other  if  you  look  about  a  little;  and  be 
sure,  dear,  not  to  get  picquet-edged 
ribbon,  but  one  with  just  a  plain  corded 
edge;  and  don't  get  a  remnant;  and 
don't  get  any  shade  but  orange;  not  a 
real  vivid  orange,  either,  but  a  piece 
that  will  look  well  with  pale  green;  and 
don't  pay  too  much  for  it;  and  don't 
get  red,  or  blue,  or  green,  or  pink  by 
mistake.  You  won't  forget,  will  you 
dear?  I  must  have  the  ribbon  tonight." 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  when  the 
dazed  Henry  came  home  he  brought 
three  yards  of  sky  blue  watered  ribbon, 
or  that  when  his  wife  saw  it  she  sank 
into  a  chair  and  gasped  out: 

"  Why  —  Henry —  Newbride  !  " 


She  (sentimentally) — Ah,  Gaston,  do 
you  know  what  '  to  love '  is? 

He — To  love?  Why,  of  course;  it's 
a  verb  of  the  first  conjugation. 


Domestic  Recipes. 


Pickled  Onions. — Peel  the  onions, 
let  stand  in  salt  water  two  days.  Strain 
off  the  salt  water,  and  pour^  on  hot 
spiced  vinegar  enough  to  cover. 

Tomato  Soup. —  Strain  one  quart  of 
canned  tomatoes  through  a  sieve,  put 
on  the  stove  and  cook  a  short  time. 
Then  add  one  quart  of  milk,  one  onion, 
salt,  pepper  and  butter,  and  thicken  a 
very  little  with  flour. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing. — Put  yolks 
of  two  eggs  in  a  bowl,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  one  teaspoon  of  mustard,  and  a 
pinch  of  red  pepper;  then  commence 
beating  the  eggs,  and  add  oil  a  little  at 
a  time,  using  two  tablespoons,  and  juice 
of  half  a  lemon.  If  too  thick,  thin  with 
a  little  cream. 

Tomato  Salad. — First  a  nice  bright 
crisp  leaf  of  lettuce,  on  this  lay  a  firm 
slice  of  red  tomato,  over  all  pour  a  may- 
onnaise dressing  not  generously  enough 
to  hide  the  colors.  Keep  on  ice  until 
ready  to  arrange,  and  it  will  be  very  re- 
freshing on  a  hot  day,  both  to  the  eyes 
and  to  the  palate. 

Tomato  Catsup. — One  gallon  of  to- 
matoes, one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  table- 
spoon of  ground  mustard,  one  tablespoon 
of  allspice  (small  measure),  two  table- 
spoons of  black  pepper,  one  tablespoon 
of  salt,  one-half  tablespoon  of  cloves, 
one-half  tablespoon  of  cinnamon,  and 
one-half  cup  of  sugar.  Boil  down  one- 
half. 

Chili  Sauce. — PMghteen  ripe  toma- 
toes, six  large  onions,  one  or  two  pep- 
pers, leaving  out  the  seeds,  one  cup 
sugar,  two  and  a  half  cups  vinegar,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  each 
cinnamon,  allspice  and  nutmeg,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  cloves.  Scald  and 
peel  tomatoes  and  cook  with  the  onions 
and  pepper  until  tender;  add  sugar  and 
spices,  cook  10  minutes  longer;  add 
vinegar  and  let  come  to  a  boil.  Bottle 
or  can  while  hot. 

Sweet  Tomato  Pickles. — One  peck 
of  green  tomatoes  and  six  large  onions; 
slice  together  and  sprinkle  one  teacup 
of  salt  over  them;  the  next  morning 
drain  in  a  colander,  and  scald  up  in 
weak  vinegar  water;  then  take  four 
(marts  of  vinegar,  two  pounds  of  brown 
sugar,  one  ounce  of  white  mustard  seed, 
two  tablespoons  of  ground  allspice, 
cloves  and  cinnamon.  Put  all  together 
and  boil  15  minutes. 

Salmon  Loaf. —  One  can  salmon, 
four  eggs  beaten  light  and  separately, 
four  tablespoons  melted  butter,  one-half 
cup  bread  crumbs,  sprig  parsley;  pick 
fish  fine,  rub  in  butter,  beat  crumbs 
with  eggs,  mix  all  together,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  steam  one  hour.  Sauce. 
— One  cup  heated  milk  thickened  with 
one  tablespoon  corn  starch  rubbed  to- 
gether with  one  tablespoon  butter,  then 
add  the  liquor  of  salmon,  and  just  before 
taking  off  stove  one  well  beaten  egg. 
Season.  Pour  over  loaf  and  garnish 
with  egg  and  parsley. 
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BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


J  ERSES  YS,  HOLSTEINS,  AND  Ul'RHAMH, 
Hred  especially  for  use  in  dairy.  Thoroughbred 
Hogs,  Poultrv.  Wm.  Nlles  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Breed  er's  and  Kxporters.  Established  187B. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  (short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  Kirst- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Rox  321.  Petaluiua,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhains.   Address  E. S.  Driver,  Antelope, Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GO  ATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Southdown  Sheep. 

S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 

WM.  SILKS  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly  all 

varieties  Chickens,  Geese,  Ducks,  Pea-fowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  PoLAND-CII  INA  llociS. 
C.  A.  STO  v\'E,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND  -  CHINA,  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice,  thoroughbred  Poultry.  Wm. 
Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  1876. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  anil  Breeders  of  a/1  Varieties  of  land  and  Wafer 
Fowls 

Mtock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


HOLSXEIIMS 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  Heifers  due  to 
freshen  the  lirst  time  in  January  and  February. 
Their  breeding  is  of  the  finest.  We  would.llke  to 
furnish  some  enterprising  breeder*  with  a  grand 
foundation  herd,  prices  reasonable. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Riverside  Ranch.         Rough  and  Ready  Island. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Phone  Suburban  91. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
OTHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan.  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


FOR  SALE 

Forty  Head  of  Three-Year-Old  Unbroke 
MULES;  weight  about  1100  Pounds. 

W.  C.  DALLAS,    =    =  Merced,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 


THE  BOOK  OF  CORN— By  Herbert  Myrlck, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  15.  W.  Snow,  and  other  rcost 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  &00  pages. 
&  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81.00. 


WEAO/ 
PAYTf/o 


ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS. 

You  may  start  an  account  in  this  bank  with 
any  amount  you  wish  over  $  I .00.  Send  check, 
money  order,  express  order  or  by  registered 
letter  and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  your 
bankbook.  We  pay  4',t  interest  and  com- 
pound it  twice  a  year:  on  June  30  and  De- 
cember 3  I . 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Over  $3,000,000.00 

Total  Assets 
Over  $12,000,000.00 
Send  for  Booklet  "E"  on  Banking  by  Mail 


CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
California  «*  Montgomery  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  California. 


Ik 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Betaluma,  on 
the  I'etalunia  and  Sebastopol  Hoad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  tor  Sale. 

Address  all   communications   PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  Kntcland 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stork. 


Wc  hav<  also  bred  American  Merlnog  Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Hams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  0.  MX.  1RVINGT0IM.  ALAMEDA  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


Sheep  Industry  of  thetivermore 
Hills. 

By  J.  J.  Cat.i.aoh  an,  Secretary  Stockmen's  Pro- 
tective Association  In  the  Llverniore  Herald. 

Hounding  the  San  Joaquin  valley  on 
the  west,  and  extending  southward 
from  the  Corral  Hollow  creek  for  a 
stretch  of  200  miles,  lies  a  range  of  low 
rolling  hills,  sparsely  watered,  treeless, 
alkaline,  and  with  but  a  scanty  rainfall. 
This  land,  like  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Basque  district  of  France, 
seems  to  be  set  apart  by  Nature  for  the 
Hock  master  and  his  woolly  wards. 

To  the  people  of  the  Livermore  valley 
the  development  of  this  district  is  of 
interest  considering  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  our  citizens  have  devoted  the 
best  years  of  busy  lives  to  develop  this 
industry  and  have  materially  increased 
the  resources  of  our  valley. 

To  the  first  stockmen  who  carved 
their  way  into  a  wilderness  and  suffered 
the  privations  of  all  pioneers,  no  pen  can 
do  justice.  Their  deeds  are  shrouded  in 
the  romance  of  the  early  local  history 
that  mellows  with  the  years.  Pioneers 
still  tell  of  Mexican  bandits  driving 
their  stolen  horses  northward  through 
the  Corral  Hollow  pass,  of  Marietta's 
Cave  in  Castle  Rock,  of  the  pursuit  by 
sheriffs  posse,  and  of  the  resulting 
nameless  grave  or  some  relics  laid  bare 
by  the  rush  of  winter  freshets  of  later 
years. 

In  the  'fifties,  light-wooled  Mexican 
native  sheep  driven  overland  from 
Texas  were  to  be  found  on  the  ranches 
throughout  the  State,  but  probably  to 
that  respected  pioneer — Michael  Mur- 
ray— is  due  the  credit  of  first  introducing 
well-bred  Merino  sheep  into  this  valley, 
doing  so  in  the  early  'sixties. 

Shortly  afterward  Robert  I.lacow  of 
Washington  township  imported  graded 
Spanish  Merino  sheep  from  Michigan 
and  other  parts  of  the  East.  In  the 
later  'sixties,  about  the  region  of  the 
present  Tesla  coal  fields,  the  noted  Cap- 
tain Jack  O'Rrien  and  Ned  Carroll  were 
mouarchs  of  all  they  surveyed.  About 
that  time  and  into  the  same  district 
Thcs.  Harris  imported  graded  Merinos 
from  the  East.  Mr.  Harris  purchased 
from  J.  D.  Patterson,  then  owner  of  the 
present  Johnston  ranch,  some  fine  bred 
French  Merino  ranis  which  had  been 
selected  at  great  expense.  The  stock 
from  this  cross  were  purchased  in  1869 
by  a  number  of  local  men  who  actually 
established  the  business  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  original  Callaghan  Bros.,  four  in 
Dumber,  Michael  and  John  Mulqueeney 
and  (reorge  Johnston,  and  later  P.  Con- 
nolly, .las.  Gallagher,  M.  Rodgers,  the 
Kelly  Bros.,  and  Peter  Moy.  Confident 
of  the  future  greatness  of  our  commu- 
nity, they  gradually  purchased  the  foot- 
li ill  ranges,  hitherto  free  to  all,  thus 
eliminating  the  danger  of  the  range  war 
that  has  scourged  the  prairie  States. 

Mr.  Stonesifer  of  the  Grayson  Stock 
Farm  about  1875  imported  from  Ver- 
mont thoroughbred  French  Merino 
ewes  and  rams.  For  some  seasons 
afterward  a  majority  of  the  local 
breeders  purchased  rams  from  him  at 
prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $150.  I  am 
creditably  informed  that  Mr.  Stonesifer 
procured  a  single  animal  from  France 
for  over  $1,000. 

Messrs.  Blondin,  Connolly,  and  Gal- 
lagher have  produced  from  this  stock 
very  large  and  fine  wooled  animals. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  from  1870  until 
1900  owners  generally  made  their  selec- 
tions with  the  growing  of  wool  rather 
than  mutton  as  an  object;  but  the  en- 
hanced value  of  most  meat  products  has 
changed  conditions.  In  fact,  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  last  mentioned 
date,  owners  had  crossed  their  bands  of 
Merino  ewes  with  the  light-wooled 
Southdowns  and  Shropshires  obtained 
mainly  from  the  stock  farms  of  the 
Sacramento  valley.  This  change  was 
especially  true  after  the  marked  decline 


Live 
Harness 

Don't  allow  your 
harness  to  dry  up 
and  d  ie.  Once 
lliijhappens  it  can 
never  be  remedied. 
Save  the  harness,  save 
expense,  prevent  accidents  by  using 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

T^ouris^rs  the  leather  and  keeps  it 
soft  an  1  strong.  Preserves  the  grain- 
fibre,  ^akes  leather  proof  against  aU 
weathers.  Gives  best  tanner's  finish. 

Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil 

smoothes  the  way  to  good  wheel- 
action.  Better  and  cheaper  than 
cistor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode; 
Lightens  the  load — eases  the  road. 
Bold  everywhere — All  Slxea. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

I D«orporated 


in  the  market  value  of  American  wools 
after  1895. 

While  losing  in  the  wool  product,  the 
stock  raiser  has  secured  by  the  cross  of 
the  Merino  with  the  Shropshire  a  lamb 
readily  fattened  and  more  easily  mar- 
keted than  the  finer  Merino.  A  further 
cause  of  this  change  of  stock  may  be 
traced  to  the  deterioration  of  the  pas- 
turage. Whether  this  change  is  due  to 
cold,  wet  winters,  or  to  too  close  graz- 
ing is  a  mooted  question.  The  coarser 
native  grasses  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
supplanted  the  clover  and  altilaria. 

While  the  Hocks  range  less  widely  to 
the  credit  of  our  older  stockmen,  it  can 
lie  said  that  they  have  well  improved 
their  stock,  and  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments have  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions  incidental  to  the 
development  of  the  community. 

Extensive  range  fires  in  recent  years, 
following  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
range  county,  have  entailed  heavy 
losses  to  all  stockmen,  especially  when 
followed  by  severe  winters.  The  sheep- 
men have  supported  the  Stockmen's 
Protective  Association,  which,  with  the 
accord  of  the  State  Forester,  aims  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  public  the 
danger  from  this  source. 

With  the  development  of  irrigation 
on  the  San  Joaquin  plains  the  local 
sheepmen  will,  in  my  opinion,  shortly 
adopt  the  methods  of  market  feeding  in 
vogue  in  the  populous  Eastern  States. 

Local  sheepmen  range  about  40,000 
animals  and  receive  over  $200,000 
yearly  for  their  products.  Their  local 
investments  are  large,  and  I  dare  say 
their  influance  will  ever  be  great  for 
the  improvement  of  our  valley. 


Sheep  Poisoned  by  Saltpeter. 

A  report  of  great  interest  to  stockmen 
generally,  and  to  sheepmen  in  particu- 
lar, has  been  filed  at  the  courthouse  at 
Laramie,  Wyoming.  The  report  shows 
that  saltpeter  is  a  deadly  poison  to  sheep, 
and,  moreover,  it  cannot  be  guarded 
against  by  taking  the  precaution  to  salt 
the  sheep.  The  investigation  was  or- 
dered by  the  county  commissioners  be- 
cause of  the  somewhat  mysterious  death 
of  numbers  of  sheep  within  the  past  few 
years  on  ranges  west  of  the  city,  and 
also  because  of  the  discovery  recently  of 
many  small  heaps  of  saltpeter  scattered 
on  a  range  south  of  the  city. 

Three  cases  are  cited  in  the  report. 
The  first,  that  of  a  lame  but  otherwise 
perfectly  healthy  lamb,  which  was  sub* 
jected  to  the  forcible  administration  of 
four  ounces  of  a  solution  of  saltier. 
Death  resulted  in  4  hours  and  36  minutes. 
The  second  case  was  a  healthy  lamb  to 
which  1  \  ounce  of  saltpeter  solution  was 
administered,  and  death  resulted  in  12 
hours.  In  the  third  caso  a  rheumatic 
but  otherw  ise  healthy  ewe  was  taken, 
and  after  being  allowed  free  access  to 
salt  for  several  days,  was  placed  in  a  pen 
with  plenty  of  food  and  water,  but  with 
weighed  pound  of  saltpeter  within  reach. 
The  ewe  died  in  great  agony  in  24  hours 
after  having  voluntarily  eaten  about  one 
ounce  of  the  mineral. 

The  symptoms  in  all  three  cases,  as 
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IRRIGATING, 

Jf  the  Water 
an  Jour  Land 


I.H.G.  Gasoline  Engine 
^Will  Solve  the  Problem. 


THAT  is  often 
the  problem 
with  irriga- 
tors— the  water  is 
„  //.lower  than  the  head  of  the  ditch. 
Ijj  I  The  old  way  of  doing  was  to 
'  I  construct  the  ditch  up  stream 
'/  (  (often  several  miles)  and  head  it 
7  high  enough  so  that  the  water 
'     would  flow  down  upon  the  land. 

If  the  only  available  waterwas  a  lake 
or  pond  below  the  land,  irrigation  was 
usually  abandoned,  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  water  could  not  be 
pumped  up  in  sufficient  quantities,  or 
the  pumping  operation  would  be  too 
expensive. 

Irrigators  know  better  these  days. 
They  are  now  placing  I.  H.  C.  gasoline 
engines  on  the  banks  ot  these  low  lying 
lakes  and  converting  the  waters  to  a 
beneficial  use  on  their  thirsty  lands. 

They  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to 
build  miles  of  extra  ditch  to  get  fall 
enough  to  reach  the  lands.  An  I.  H.  C. 
engine  will  take  the  water  from  the 
stream  where  it  flows  through  or  near 
the  farm,  and  raise  it  any  reasonable 
height. 

Irrigation  problems  are  solved  with 
the  I.  H.  C.  engines,  because  they  have 
three  main  characteristics  that  adapt 
them  to  the  work : 

WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:   Denver.  Colo..  Portland.  Ore..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
Helena,  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago.  V.  S.  A. 


First — They  pump  water  in  unlimited 
quantities. 

Second— They  raise  water  at  a  lowcost. 
Third — They  make  a  near  approach 
to  self  operation.  When  set  going  they 
run  for  long  intervals,  regularly  and 
dependably,  with  the  least  possible 
attention.  The  result  is  that  I.  H.  C. 
gasoline  engines  are  completely  changing 
irrigating  methods.  Fertile  but  dry  up- 
lands are  being  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion where  a  few  years  ago  that  was 
thought  to  be  impossible. 

Have  you  a  dry  farm  on  your  hands? 
Or  do  you  know  of  a  fine  piece  of  land 
you  would  homestead  if  you  could  get 
some  "unappropriated"  water  for  it? 

There,  is  no  reason  why  you  should  aban- 
don your  project.  There's  always  near  at 
hand  a  low  lying  lake  or  a  slough  or  an 
underflow  or  a  well  or  a  stream  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  bluff.  Find  anyone  of  these, 
and  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  will  put  the  water 
where  you  want  it. 

The  engines  are  made  in  various  styles, 
Vertical,  Horizontal — Portable  and  Sta- 
tionary. They  range  from  2  to  20-Horse 
Power. 

Look  into  the  matter  and  see  which  one  of 
these  irrigating  powers  will  do  for  you.  The 
local  International  agent  will  be  glad  to  talk 
over  your  particular  case,  furnishing  catalog 
and  giving  engine  particulars.  Or  if  you  prefer, 
write  nearest  branch  house  for  catalog. 
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stated  by  the  report,  were  the  same — a 
marked  dullness  and  depression,  switch- 
ing of  the  tail,  licking  of  the  lips  and 
twitching  of  the  nose,  with  violent  con- 
vulsions before  death. 

The  report  states  that  the  experiments 
have  established  the  fact  that  sheep 
grazing  over  a  range  on  which  saltpeter 
has  been  scattered  will  die  in  consider- 
able numbers  if  recently  salted,  and 
most  probably  in  much  greater  numbers 
if  salt-hungry. 


The  Irrigator. 


How  Potatoes  Are  Grown  With  Irri- 
gation. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Burnett  of  the  Nebraska 
experiment  station  gives  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  a  sketch  of  growing  potatoes  by 
irrigation  as  practiced  in  his  State  and 
in  Colorado: 

In  successful  potato  growing  very 
much  depends  on  the  selection  of  suit- 
able soil.  It  should  be  a  sandy  loam 
with  plenty  of  humus  so  that  it  will 
work  easily,  will  hold  moisture  aud  will 
produce  a  good  quality  of  potatoes. 
The  potato-growing  regions  of  Nebraska 
and  Colorado  practice  alternating  pota- 
toes aud  alfalfa,  growing  potatoes  for 
two  crops,  then  seeding  to  alfalfa  and 
allowing  to  stand  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  use  of  alfalfa  land  insures  a  fertile 
soil  which  should  grow  a  maximum 
crop  and  the  alternation  of  potatoes  and 
alfalfa  lessens  the  danger  of  scabby  and 
unmarketable  potatoes. 

It  will  be  a  decided  advantage  to 
select  land  not  more  than  6  to  10  ft. 
above  the  ground  water,  if  such  land 
can  be  secured,  as  the  alfalfa,  being  a 
gross  feeder,  dries  out  the  subsoil 
and  might  leave  the  land  with  too 
little  water  for  a  maximum  crop.  If 
irrigation  is  practiced,  or  if  the  water- 
bearing sand  is  within  10  or  12  ft.  of 
the  surface  the  necessary  moisture  will 
accumulate  in  the  soil  between  the  time 
of  plowing  in  the  fall  and  the  time  of 
planting  in  the  spring.  Alfalfa  land 
should  always  be  plowed  in  the  fall,  the 
earlier  the  better,  if  it  is  to  be  planted  to 
potatoes  in  the  spring.  Disk  thoroughly 
after  plowing  and  keep  clean  by  double 
disking  in  the  spring.  If  the  alfalfa 
was  not  all  cut  off  by  the  first  plowing 
it  should  be  replowed  in  the  spring  and 
placed  in  first-class  condition.  With 
this  method  of  preparation  of  the  soil 
and  with  thorough  tillage  following  it 
is  doubtful  if  your  inquirer  could  afford 
to  put  in  an  expensive  plant  with  which 
to  irrigate,  although  if  he  already  has 
the  engine  he  might  possibly  afford  to 
buy  a  pump.  Sizes  of  engines  or  pumps 
will  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  dis- 
tance the  water  must  be  lifted. 

Water  to  be  useful  in  irrigation  must 
be  supplied  in  abundance  so  that  the 
whole  field  can  be  gone  over  quickly 
and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  field 
watered  thoroughly  without  unduly 
flooding  the  nearby  portions  by  seepage 
from  the  laterals.  Land  which  has  been 
irrigated  must  be  cultivated  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  after  the  land  is 
sufficiently  dry  to  permit  cultivation, 
otherwise  we  lose  by  evaporation  and  by 
bad  physical  condition  of  the  soil  much 
of  the  benefits  of  the  irrigation.  The 
lighter  sandier  soils  which  do  not  puddle 
after  being  saturated  with  water  are 
much  the  easiest  soils  to  irrigate  and 
also  produce  the  best  quality  of  potatoes. 
I  am  convinced  that  irrigation  is  often 
thought  necessary  to  grow  a  crop  where 
good  cultivation  will  conserve  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  moisture  to  produce  a 
maximum  crop.  Two  or  three  cultiva- 
tions are  not  sufficient  for  successful 
potato  growing,  while  seven  or  eight 
cultivations  will  generally  be  liberally 
paid  for  by  increased  yields.  T.  G. 
Ferguson,  one  of  our  most  successful 
potato  growers,  sta  tes  that  he  has  made 
as  much  as  30  bushels  per  acre  difference 
in  the  crop  by  a  single  cultivation 
neglected  at  a  time  when  the  land  needed 
to  be  stirred  and  that  maximum  crops 
cannot  be  grown  without  thorough 


preparation  of  the  soil  and  intensive 
cultivation.  With  these  excellent  crops 
of  potatoes  may  be  grown  in  many  dis- 
tricts without  irrigation. 


The  *  Santa  Ana'  of  California. 

The  dust  storms  of  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  are  described  by  Prof.  George  E. 
Hale  in  the  following  quotation  from 
his  report  in  the  Annual  Volume  for 
1906,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington: 

I  have  previously  alluded  to  the  dust 
storms  which  sometimes  enter  the  San 
Gabriel  valley  through  the  Cajon  Pass 
from  the  Mohave  Desert,  and  those  much 
rarer  storms  in  which  the  dust  is  car- 
ried by  the  wind  completely  over  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  In  the  more 
common  form  of  dust  storm  (the  so- 
called  '  Santa  Ana ')  the  duat  enters  the 
valley  in  a  fairly  well-defined  mass  and 
proceeds  westward  along  the  canyon  of 
the  Santa  Ana  river.  In  approaching 
the  coast  it  spreads  over  a  large 
area  and  diffuses  itself  with  tolerable 
uniformity  through  the  lower  atmos- 
phere. I  have  seen  from  Mount  Wilson 
a  dust  storm  in  the  region  of  Riverside 
which  in  24  hours  had  spread  itself  over 
Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena.  When  it 
reached  this  part  of  the  valley  there 
was  almost  no  wind,  and  the  dust 
seemed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the  air. 
Such  storms  sometimes  completely  hide 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  from  ob- 
servers at  Pasadena.  Fortunately  they 
are  almost  always  confined  to  the  lower 
atmosphere,  and  do  not  appreciably 
affect  the  transparency  of  the  sky  above 
Mount  Wilson,  where  daily  observa- 
tions show  that  the  transparency  of  the 
day  and  night  sky  is  very  satisfactory. 


MOORE  BROS. 

Dealers  In  HORSES  AND  MULES. 
820  Maple  Ave. 

Los  Angki.f.s,  Cai..,  Apr.  24,  1907. 
TUTTLES  ELIXIR  CO. 
Gentlemen: 
We  have  used  Tuttle's  Elixir  in  our  Stables 
for  a  long  time  with  satisfactory  results  and 
have  found  It  a  first-class  leg  and  body  wash. 
We  had  great  success  In  removing  two  bad 
splints  from  a  mare,  and  used  her  all  the  time. 
It  was  a  bad  case,  but  the  cure  was  complete. 
We  believe  in  TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR. 

Yours  truly,  MOORE  BROS. 


Vintage  in  Sonoma.  —  Cloverdale 
Reveille:  Grape  crushing  is  at  its 
height.  At  the  Cloverdale  Wine  Com- 
pany's big  crushing  plant,  crushing 
started  two  days  earlier  than  last  season. 
Other  wineries  in  this  vicinity  are  also 
crushing  and  the  owners  anticipate  a 
heavy  output  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  weather  during  the  last  few  days 
has  been  more  favorable  for  ripening, 
and  the  grapes  are  now  said  to  be 
'sugaring'  nicely.  While  warmer 
nights  might  also  be  welcomed  by  the 
vineyardists,  yet  the  weather  conditions 
are  not  considered  bad.  A  light  shower 
early  in  the  week  did  no  damage  to  the 
crop,  merely  holding  picking  back.  If 
rains  hold  off  for  awhile  the  first  crop 
will  be  off  the  vineyards  and  into  the 
tanks,  where  rains  can  do  no  harm. 
Practically  all  of  the  crop  is  said  to  have 
been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $20  to 
$23  per  ton,  some  of  the  mountain  grapes 
changing  hands  at  the  higher  figure. 
No  difficulty  is  encountered  in  securing 
help.  Outside  laborers,  whites,  Japs, 
and  Indians,  have  been  coming  in 
freely.  All  who  come  are  securing  em- 
ployment at  good  wages.  The  yield  is 
heavy,  but  it  looks  now  as  though  there 
will  be  ample  help  throughout  the  pick- 
ing season. 


New  Olive  Plant.— P.  E.  Maggini 
of  Los  Angeles  is  in  Oroville  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  establishment  there 
of  an  olive  oil  and  pickling  plant.  The 
gentleman  is  the  principal  stockholder  of 
the  French  and  American  Olive  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles.  He  claims  that 
from  a  ton  of  olives  he  can  produce  50 
gallons  of  oil. 


IT  GIVES  MUST  SATISFACTORY  RESULTS  BECAUSE  IT 
DOES  THE  WORK. 

Cutler,  III.',  March  19,  1906. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

You  bet  your  life  I  have  GOMHAULT'S  CAUS- 
TIC BALSAM  in  stock.  It  has  been  so  long  ago 
that  I  have  forgotten  when  1  did  first  begin  to 
sell  your  liniment— it  has  been  over  12  years.  I 
have  always  pushed  the  sale  of  it  because  it 
gives  the  best  results  and  Is  the  most  satisfactory 
liniment  I  have  ever  sold.  I  am  located  ten 
miles  from  any  other  drug  store,  but  am  sur- 
rounded by  the  farming  country,  from  which  I 
have  a  very  large  farmer  trade.  I  have  never 
had  a  scrap  of  advertising  matter  to  help  me 
sell  your  goods.  They  sell  strictly  on  their 
merlts,  because  they  do  the  work.  I  have  never 
had  a  kick  from  any  customer  against  your 
liniment  and  I  have  sold  a  lot  of  !t. 

PHILLIP  FEAMAN. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameDess  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pag.es.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.00 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  rill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
tilling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  till  and  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.60 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 


ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  &yt 
by  8  inches.   Cloth  $1.75 


PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. — By  M.  T 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  8.  A  sketch  of  the  physi 
ology  or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.    132pages.   5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  protit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1 


THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  It  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $0.75 


ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  Information  upon  its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in 
formation  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.60 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  Incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  $1 


ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  U 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  oi 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soli,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.50 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE  —A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters In  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Flske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  $0.50 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Gretner. 
Re  *ritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ot 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.  6  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $0.50 
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Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  put 
butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers   want  the  I 


cream  separator  that  skims  theclean- 
est.  It  means  more  profit — better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that's 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have  I 
twice  the  skimming  force  oi  any  other  | 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  "I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The  skimming  is  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen— just  a  trace 
of  fat.  I  believe  the  loss  to  be  no  great- 
er than  one  thousandth  of  one  per  ' 
cent." 

That  is  one  reason  why  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub- 
ulars are  different,  in  every  way,  from 
other  separators,  and  every  difference  j 
is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat- 
alog S-  i:u  and  valuable  free  book,  \ 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Correspondence. 

Stanislaus  County  Notes. 

To  the  Editor:  This  enterprising 
county  is  moving  ahead  steadily  and, 
at  some  points,  rapidly.  Modesto  is 
making  extensive  improvements  in 
asphalt  and  crushed  rock  pavements  on 
her  business  streets,  and  a  good  deal  of 
cement  sidewalk.  Enthusiastic  meet- 
ings are  being  held  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cannery  for  fruits, 
vegetables  and  berries.  From  the  fol- 
lowing, passed  with  unanimity  and 
cheers,  at  a  large  and  representative 
public  gathering,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  a  cannery  would 
seem  to  be  pretty  much  assured: 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  meeting  that  we  proceed  to  the 
construction,  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  a  cannery,  and  that  the  commit- 
tee heretofore  appointed  present  full 
information  and  a  plan  of  organization 
at  a  mass  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  October  3,  at  the  opera 
house." 

The  special  committee  on  the  subject 
is  Messrs.  T.  K.  Beard,  C.  R.  Tillson, 
H.  Christ,  W.  R.  High,  and  (J.  J.  Wren. 

Turlock  is  progressing  in  a  remark- 
able way.  Its  shipments  of  cantaloupes, 
sweet  potatoes,  melons  and  grapes  have 
surprised  the  most  sanguine.  It  is 
pretty  sure  that  there  will  be  a  cannery 
there  next  season.  Ceres  is  also  talking 
cannery.  Oakdale  has  one  in  active 
operation. 

Hughson  is  a  new  town  that  will  soon 
have  a  Santa  Fe  railroad  depot,  a  fine 
hotel,  and  store.  It  already  has  a 
church,  large  school,  and  rural  free 
delivery. 

Railroad  men  have  been  the  length  of 
the  county,  and  are  strongly  talking  on 
an  extension  of  the  Stockton,  Lodi  & 
Sacramento  Traction  road  through  Mo- 
desto and  Ceres  to  Turlock. 

The  Stanislaus  Board  of  Trade  (Mo- 
desto), J.  \V.  Webb,  secretary,  is  doing 
better  and  more  advertising  than  ever, 
with  the  result  that  settlers  and  busi- 
ness men  are  moving  in.  With  its  vast 
amount  of  good  land  and  water  at  rea- 
sonable prices  and  easy  terms,  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  Quite  an  immi- 
gration and  busy  times  are  looked  for 
this  fall  and  winter.  Subsckihkk. 

Modesto. 


The  Dairy. 


Dairying  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fell  of  the  new  Imperial 
country,  in  the  extreme  southeast  cor- 
ner of  California,  gives  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man this  sketch  of  local  experience: 
The  dairy  business  of  the  Imperial  val- 
ley  is  past  the  experimental  stages,  and 
placed  on  a  paying  basis  of  a  good  profit 
on  a  reasonable  amount  invested.  A 
man  coming  to  the  valley  must  pur- 
chase his  land  or  rent,  as  his  circum- 
stances will  permit.  If  he  purchases 
improved  land  with  growing  alfalfa  on, 
and  brings  his  cows  from  some  section 
of  country  where  they  grow  dairy  stock 
or  have  it  for  sale,  and  get  them  in 
green  fields  of  alfalfa,  he  is  about  ready 
for  continuous  work  and  constant  in- 
come that  far  surpasses  dairying  in  other 
sections.  A  herd  of  average  to  good 
selections  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cows, 
with  good  feed  and  regular  attention, 
will  produce  $45  to  $60  a  year.  Some 
herds  are  doing  better  than  this,  with- 
out counting  the  value  of  milk  for  calves 
and  hogs  which  will  equal  $12  a  year  or 
more. 

A  man  can  tend  to  irrigating  the  land, 
if  properly  leveled,  that  will  pasture 
about  2")  cows,  and  milk  them,  or  a  pro- 
fessional milker  can  milk  30  cows,  which 
will  make  an  income  of  $4  or  $5  monthly. 
Water  assessment  and  fence  posts  and 
wire  and  separator  and  cans  will  cost 
more  here,  according  to  the  difference  of 
freight  in  different  localities.  Living  is 
a  little  more,  probably  16  to  20$.  Hay 
sells  for  $6  to  $8  in  stacks  now,  and 
some  can  be  bought  for  $5.  Pasture  for 
hire  can  be  had  for  $1  to  $2  an  acre  per 
month,  owing  to  the  time  of  year.  Jan- 
uary and  February  bring  the  highest 
monthly  rent.  A  renter  can  procure 
pasture  land  for  $5  an  acre,  and  pay 
water  assessment,  keep  ditches  and  bor- 
der fencing  in  repair,  and  make  the 
same  as  if  he  owned  the  land.  Cows  are 
scarce  and  a  high  price  in  the  val- 
ley. A  renter  can  rent  herds  of  cows 
with  pasture  and  some  hogs,  and  renter 
keep  up  fences,  clean  out  ditches,  do  all 
work  of  making  hay  for  feed  cows  and 
do  all  work  on  ranch  from  first  to  last 
and  can  get  one-half  of  the  cream  re- 
ceipts, and  one-half  of  the  cows  and  hogs 
as  a  rental. 


YOUR 

Winter  Trip 

MADE  COMFORTABLE 
BY  THE 

Sunset  Route 


Traverse  the  Sunny  South  Between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 


Vestibuled  Drawing  Room  .Sleeping  Cars 
—Dining  Service  the  Best—  Parlor  Obser- 
vation Car  —  Library  —  Cafe  —  Ladles' 
Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion 
parties  between  California  and  New  Or- 
leans, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with 
New  Orleans-New  York  Steamship  Co.'s 
steamers  for  New  York.  Your  choice  of 
an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 


Southern 
Pacific 

Ticket  Offices: 

884  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
14th  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 

the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
hVmovea  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUI'ERSRDKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
Olt  KIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Its  us«.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCH  KS  AT 

OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  FKESNO,  AND  SANTA  CRUZ 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers ;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20.000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  &00 
average  dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual instruction.  Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1451  Franklin  Street,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Redwood 
Grape  Stakes 


delivered  by  carload  to  vlneyardlsts  direct  from 
forest,  on  reasonable  terms. 

W.  H.  AIKEN, 
Wrights,  Santa  Clara  County. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  Tamous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Or.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  has  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  caBe,  It  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  .Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  1".  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  atChlco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
S100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.   A.  VAN  DEK  KAILLKN,  I'res't 

Assaying  of  <Jr<s,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatton 
Assay,  f  . '6  Blowpipe  Assay,  ?10.  Pull  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will   interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you  a   Beautiful    Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy    and    name   of  separator 
you   are  now    using,  if   any  :   :    :    ;  : 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices:  DRUMM  and 
SACRAMENTO  STS. 

San  Francisco 
107  First  St.      123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

10I7POK  St.  .Seattle 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd. 

150  PINE  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 
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MADE  FOR  SERVICE 

IN  THE  ROUGHEST  WEATHER 
AND  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY 

WATERPROOF 


TOWER  CO 


POMMEL 
SLICKERS 

,  $350 


This  trade  mark 
and  the  word 

Tower  on  the 

buttons  distin- 
guish this  high 
grade  slicker  from 
the  just  as  good 
brands 


The  Future  of  the  Horse. 


A  Pennsylvania  writer,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ingham,  who  believes  the  horse  has  a 
future,  writes  about  it  to  the  Tribune- 
Farmer.  He  believes  the  horse  will  not 
be  supplanted  to  any  damaging  extent 
by  machine  power.  The  horse  is  a 
large,  strong,  handsome,  hardy,  useful 
animal.  His  qualification  and  mental 
endowment  are  of  a  superior  order,  and 
capable  of  high  cultivation.  He  has  a 
character  for  courage,  patient  endurance, 
gentleness  and  tractability  not  excelled 
by  any  other  of  our  domestic  animals. 
His  senses  of  smell  and  sight  are  re- 
markably acute,  and  his  memory  is 
excellent.  He  has  been  in  the  service 
of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  account.  He  has 
carried  the  soldier  in  battle  and  drawn 
the  plow  of  the  farmer  in  peace. 
Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  horse 
and  the  subject  not  be  exhausted,  but 
my  purpose  now  is  not  to  eulogize  the 
horse  so  much  as  to  speculate  on  his 
value  in  the  future.  Is  the  day  of  his 
destiny  over?  When  in  most  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns  of  the  civilized 
world  horses  were  driven  from  the 
street  cars  by  that  mysterious,  wonder- 
ful power  electricity,  and  expelled  from 
nearly  all  the  stage  routes  by  the  iron 
horses  breathing  steam  from  their  nos- 
trils, it  was  confidently  predicted  that 
the  day  of  the  equine  was  over,  and 
that  henceforth,  like  the  buffalo  from 
the  Western  plains,  and  the  deer  from 
the  Eastern  hills,  the  horses  '  must  go.' 
The  breeding  of  draft  horses,  at  least,  it 
was  feared  would  soon  be  numbered 
among  the  lost  arts,  though  sportsmen 
might  continue  to  raise  race  horses  and 
trotters  for  riding  and  racing.  The  dis- 
placement of  so  many  horses  by  steam 
and  electricity,  and  the  fear  that  the 
automobile  would  displace  a  still  greater 
number,  created  more  alarm  among 
farmers  and  horsebreeders  than  the  cir- 
cumstances warranted.  Farmers  are 
said  to  be  the  most  conservative  people 
in  the  world,  but  history  shows  that 
they  are  more  easily  frightened  at  a  fall 
in  prices,  and  in  consequence  quicker  to 
change  their  line  of  business,  than  any 
other  class.  Some  curtailment  in  the 
horse  was  no  doubt  proper,  but  the  ex- 
tensive quitting  of  the  business  which 
took  place  was  unreasonable.  In  the 
year  1895  there  were  nearly  sixteen 
million  horses  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  farm  price  was  an  average  of  $:W.29. 
In  1896  (only  one  year  later),  the  num- 
ber had  fallen  off  769,000,  but  the  aver- 
age farm  price  had  raised  to  $45  a  head. 

The  low  price  in  the  United  States 
attracted  English  and  German  buyers. 
In  the  three  years  of  1893,  1894  and  1895, 
48,546  horses  were  purchased  in  the 
United  States  for  the  English  market 
and  were  landed  in  England.  Several 
thousand  were  exported  to  Germany. 
The  number  of  horses  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1905,  as  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
18,718,578,  it  being  the  largest  number 
on  record,  and  the  average  farm  price  a 
head  was  $S0.75. 

No  animals  have  ever  been  soservice- 
ible  in  war  as  horses,  and  until  '  the 


swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares 
and  men  shall  learn  war  no  more,' 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  army  horses. 
Elephants  were  used  in  battle  by  the 
ancients,  but  they  were  easily  terrified 
by  fire  and  turned  back  to  trample  down 
their  friends.  Horses  are  indispensable 
in  war,  and  have  helped  to  fight  the 
battles  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Only 
horses  will  do  to  mount  the  cavalry,  and 
only  good  ones  will  be  bought  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  is  sound,  light  draft 
horses  in  good  condition,  adapted  to 
omnibus  work  in  the  cities,  that  are 
wanted  in  England. 

As  wealth  increases  in  our  country 
and  becomes  more  generally  diffused 
(as  it  is  sure  to  be),  a  multitude  of  good 
speedy  horses  will  be  required  for  pleas- 
ure driving  and  horseback  riding.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  healthiest  exercises 
for  people  who  are  not  strong  or  out  of 
health,  and  is  bound  to  become  fashion- 
able and  be  practiced  by  a  large  number 
of  people  of  both  sexes.  Automobiles 
will  continue  to  be  used  by  the  wealthy, 
who  can  afford  to  keep  an  experienced 
and  careful  man  to  handle  them  and 
keep  them  in  good  running  order,  but 
they  are  too  expensive,  too  troublesome, 
and  too  dangerous  for  general  use  in  the 
country.  Fortunately  for  the  horses, 
they  have  been  retired  from  the  dusty, 
horse-killing  thrashing  machines,  but 
that  they  will  never  be  driven  from  the 
plow  is  proven  by  the  failure  of  the 
steam  plows  which  have  been  on 
trial  for  more  than  40  years  without 
coming  into  general  use  anywhere. 
Even  on  the  vast  level  prairies  of  the 
West  they  have  been  tried  and  aban- 
doned. 

When  free  mail  delivery  becomes  gen- 
eral throughout  the  United  States,  as  it 
soon  will,  a  vast  number  of  horses  will 
be  required  by  the  deliverers  for  mak- 
ing their  trips.  Automobiles  will  not 
be  used  by  them  because  they  cost  more 
than  horses,  and  are  more  likely  to  be 
delayed  and  fail  to  make  the  trip. 

In  my  judgment  farmers  should  con- 
tinue to  raise  horses  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  for  horses  will  be 
wanted  until  the  'axle-tree'  of  the 
world  wears  out,  and  the  whole  concern 
falls  into  the  boundless  regions  of  space. 

To  raise  a  good  colt  requires  a  good 
mare,  a  good  stallion  and  a  careful,  in- 
telligent horseman  to  train  it  up  in  the 
way  it  should  go.  If  we  except  the  cost 
of  the  service  of  the  sire,  a  colt  can  be 
raised  to  the  age  of  three  years  as 
cheaply  as  a  steer,  and  the  colt  will  be 
worth  twice  as  much  as  the  steer. 
Colts  well  kept  will  bring  almost  as 
much  at  three  years  old  as  at  four  or 
five,  and  the  cost  of  a  year's  keeping  is 
a  considerable  sum. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 
Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  C/\L. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


SEED  GRAIN 


WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BEAN  SCREENINGS,  etc. 

constantly  on  hand  and  for  tale  at  lowest  market  rates. 

BRAY    BROTHERS,  San^cttca.. 

Members  Merchants  Exchange. 
Established  In  1855.         Correspondence  Invited. 


BEST   PILL    ON"  EARTH 

npeople  who  are  Bick  with  dyspepsia,  beadaclio 
*-»  and  biliousness, ha v in p  yel  low  com  plexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  want  to  experiment,  but.  wanta 
medlclnethat  has  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  disease*;  for  25  years  with  nit.  ounn's 
improved  liver  PILLS.  They  drive  out  the  causo 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
h"althy.  2.'>pt8.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail 
Write  Dr.  Tlosanko  Co.,  Philada.,  Pa.  Sample  Kree. 
OXsTL^y  OlSTE  FOR,  -A.  DOSE 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPFR  Blake,  MorHtt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r nrtn  Blake,  McFall  <fc  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


A. 


Ml 


H  i  Pa 


The  Right  Side  of  the 
Roofing  Question 

is  the  side  that  will  give  your  stock, 
crops,  vehicles,  implements  and  machinery  the  absolute  water- 
proof' wind-tight,  and  fire-resistant  protection  you  get  in 

REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

Put  roofs  on  all  your  buildings  that  will  give  you  satisfaction 
and  ease  of  mind  night  and  day— that  will  give  you  the  best 
service  for  the  whole  of  your  life-time — that  will  cost  the  least  per 
year  in  the  long  run.    "Look  for  the  Boy"  and  you  get  this  kind. 

Nothing  but  long-fibre  wool  felt,  non-drying,  water-proof 
materials  to  saturate  the  fibre,  and  pliable,  fire-resisting  com- 
pounds to  coat  it  top  and  bottom. 

Everything  you  need  to  put  it  on,  except  a  hammer,  is  in  the  roll,  and  any  ordinary 
workman  can  lay  it.    We  can  prove  that  it  is  the  best  now  and  forever,  and  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run  if  you  will 

Send  for  Our  Free  Samples 

They  will  convince  you  of  its  water-proof  and  fire-resisting 
qualities.    A  booklet  on  roofing  is  sent  with  then- 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

9'    India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents:  W.  P.  Fuller  A  Co..  San 
Francisco.  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton, 
Los    Angeles.    San    Diego,  Portland. 
Seattle.  Tacoma.  Spokane. 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  Rot.  Metal  in  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted — 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.  Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympia,  Washington. 


268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


PFAR-RI  IfiHT  We  can  CURE IT 

faiFlll      vLlyl  Our    Work    has  Extended 


Over  a  Period  ol  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


obtained  in  Trademarks  Registered.  Opinions 
all  countries  as  t0  Patentability  and  Infringement 

HANDBOOK  FOR  INVENTORS  FRBB 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  9,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

Damage  has  been  reported  in  the  wheat 
crop  of  India,  and  markets  are  higher  all 
over  the  world.  December  wheat  ad- 
vanced 21c.  in  this  market  last  Monday, 
after  a  long  period  of  inactivity.  The 
northwest  market  continues  to  lead  the 
advance  on  the  Coast.  The  export  busi- 
ness now  shows  considerable  activity. 
The  amount  of  grain  offered  on  this  mar- 
ket is  still  comparatively  small,  as  the 
farmers  are  holding  back,  but  the  present 
strong  demand,  with  advancing  prices,  is 
likely  to  bring  in  larger  offerings  than 
have  yet  appeared  from  California  points. 

California  No.  1  Milling   1.65  @— ■ 

California  lower  grades   1.3<}@1.55 

Northern  Club   1.60  ©1.62$ 

Northern  Bluestem   1.671@l.<2j 

Northern  Red   FI*®H°, 

Kansas  in  bulk   1.79  ©1.80 

BARLEY. 

The  ship  Aryan  cleared  from  this  port 
Monday  with'  61,765  sacks  of  barley  for 
New  York,  and  the  ship  William  P.Frye 
is  to  take  about  the  same  quantity  for 
the  same  destination.  There  is  also  some 
talk  of  shipments  to  the  East  by  the  trans- 
continental lines,  and  it  is  reported  that 
large  lines  are  being  taken  for  shipment 
by  way  of  Panama.  The  market  is  grow- 
ing, with  an  advance  in  all  grades  of  the 
cash  grain,  and  futures  also  firmer.  Brew- 
ing grades  are  in  good  request  for  the  local 
trade.    Receipts  continue  light. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.47l@1.50 

Chevalier    1.46  ©1.55 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.421@1.46J 
Common  to  Fair   1.371@1.41} 

OATS. 

Receipts  of  oats  last  week  were  light, 
and  very  little  was  offered,  as  stocks  were 
very  low.  Moderate  lines  have  arrived 
from  the  north  this  week,  but  the  market 
is  firm,  with  conditions  strongly  in  favor 
of  sellers.  While  the  demand  continues 
good  for  both  feed  and  seed  grades,  no 
unusual  activity  is  reported,  and  prices 
have  not  changed  much  since  last  report. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.50  ©3.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.60  ©1.75 

Common  to  Fair   1.50  ©1.55 

Gray   1-60  ©1.60 

White   1-50  ©1.65 

Choice  Red.  for  seed   1.75  ©2.00 

CORN. 

The  market  on  corn  is  reported  firm  in 
the  interior,  and  high  prices  are  asked  on 
this  market,  but  little  business  is  done, 
as  there  is  no  particular  demand  here. 
The  spot  stock  is  practically  nothing,  and 
prices  remain  as  last  quoted. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl  $1.65  ©   

Large  Yellow   1.55  ©  1.60 

White    Nominal 

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low  1.601©  1.63 

White   1.62}©  1.65 

Mixed   1.581©  1.61 

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  ©  

White  Egyptian   1.35  ©  

RYE. 

Rye  is  very  dull  here,  the  condition  of 
the  market  remaining  about  as  last 
stated.  Prices,  however,  are  still  weak- 
ening, top  prices  being  now  $1.40  for  Cal- 
ifornia, and  (1.371  for  Utah. 

California  $1.37}@1.40 

Utah   1.35  ©1.37} 

"  BEANS. 

Means  continue  to  move  well,  and  new 
crops  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
have  for  the  most  part  been  contracted. 
The  crop  in  the  Stockton  country  is  also 
beginning  to  move.  The  market  here  is 
firm  on  most  varieties,  though  some  show 
a  tendency  to  easiness.  Limas  remain 
at  former  quotations,  and  show  less 
strength.  Bayos  are  firm,  but  have  not 
advanced.  The  demand  for  pinks  and 
whites,  both  small  and  large,  is  stronger 
than  ever,  both  being  in  good  demand  for 
the  Eastern  markets,  and  both  varieties 
have  advanced  suddenly.  Shipments  are 
moving  East  in  good  quantities. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  ©   

Blackeves   4.00  ©  

Butter    4.50  («  5.01) 

Cranberry  Beans   3.25  ©3.50 

Garvanzos   4.00  ©4.25 

Horse  Beans   2.25  ©2.35 


Small  White   3.50  ©3.60 

Large  White   3.40  ©3.50 

Limas   5.25  ©5.30 

Pea    3.25  ©3.50 

Pink   3.35  ©3.50 

Red   3.15  ©3.35 

Red  Kidneys   3.26  ©3.50 

SEEDS. 

Seeds  are  moving  somewhat  better  than 
they  have  been,  and  tend  to  greater  firm- 
ness. Alfalfa  is  still  in  the  lead,  but  re- 
mains at  last  quotations.  Mustard  seed 
is  higher,  and  firm  at  the  advance. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   17  ©  18c 

Alfalfa   15}©  16c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3}@  3ijc 

Canary   3J@  4  c 

Flaxseed   —  ©  2} 

Hemp   4J@  4}c 

Millet   2J@  2}c 

Timothy   nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   4}@  4|c 

FLOUR. 

As  has  been  expected  for  a  long  time, 
the  market  on  flour  has  at  last  advanced, 
in  sympathy  with  wheat.  Last  Monday 
the  millers  advanced  quotations  on  Cali- 
fornia grades  about  20  cents  all  round,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  activity  is  shown  at  the 
new  figures.  Northern  grades  show  no 
further  change,  and  the  demand  in  the 
Orient  seems  to  be  weaker  than  usual. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  ©6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  ©5.65 

Superfine   4.20  ©4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 
Family   4.25  ©4.50 

HAY. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  hay  arrivals 
have  been  increasing  a  bit  during  the 
week  ending  today,  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  market  is  materially  stronger, 
arrivals  showing  a  total  of  3,740  tons  in 
comparison  with  3,150  for  last  week  and 
4,430  for  the  week  preceding  that.  Ap- 
parently the  market  is  readily  absorbing 
an  average  of  4,000  tons  per  week,  so  that 
when  supplies  fall  below  this  range  the 
difference  is  immediately  noted  on  the 
market.  It  is  true  that  several  large  con- 
sumers have  facilities  for  storing  away 
their  winter's  supply,  and  practically  ail 
of  these  are  now  out  of  the  market.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the 
general  complaint  of  dull  times  there  is  a 
fairly  healthy  demand  for  hay  here  and  a 
market  with  a  decided  sensitiveness  to 
any  under-supply.  The  Santa  Fe  railroad 
is  figuring  more  prominently  in  the 
freighting  of  hay  to  this  market,  but  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  both  this  line  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  are  doing  their  best 
to  furnish  cars,  yet  they  fall  far  short  of 
giving  what  is  needed.  All  railroad  lines 
are  reporting  a  shortage  in  cars,  although 
when  complaint  is  made  on  the  part  of 
the  hay  men  some  officials  reply  with  the 
old  excuse  that  the  hay  dealers  do  not  un- 
load the  cars  here  when  they  receive  them. 
This  report  is  absolutely  without  founda- 
tion, except  in  occasional  individual  cases, 
when  on  a  particular  day  one  dealer  might 
receive  a  large  number  of  cars,  all  of  which 
could  not  be  unloaded  within  the  speci- 
fied time. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $18.00©20.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   11.00@17.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11.0u@16.00 

Tame  Oat   11.00@15.00 

Wild  Oats   9.50@12.50 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.00 

Stock   7.50©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   45©  85c 

MILL8TUFFS. 

No  further  change  is  reported  in  the 
price  of  millstuffs,  but  the  market  rules 
very  firm  at  the  advance  quoted  last 
week.  Stocks  are  still  short  of  the  de- 
mand, owing  to  the  small  output  of  the 
mills,  and  while  moderate  shipments 
have  come  down  from  the  north  this 
week,  these  have  been  too  small  to  have 
any  influence  on  the  market.  Rolled 
barley  is  also  very  strong,  but  there  has 
been  no  noticeable  change  in  miscellane- 
ous feedstuffs. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Bran,  ton    21.50@23.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl         90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   32.00©  

Cracked  Corn   33.00©  

Mealfalfa   20.50©  

Jobbing   21.60©  

Middlings   28.50@30.00 


Mixed  Feeds   22.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50®39.50 

Rolled  Barley   3O.O0@31.00 

Shorts   22.00@23.50 

POULTRY. 

There  has  been  no  change  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  price  of  poultry  since  last 
report,  and  the  market  seems  about 
steady.  There  is,  however,  a  better  in- 
quiry for  strictly  good  hens,  and  these 
may  show  some  improvement  in  price 
this  week,  as  fancy  fat  hens  are  already 
bringing  above  quoted  prices.  Young 
stock,  however,  seems  to  be  somewhat 
easier,  but  without  change  of  price  so  far. 
Pigeons,  old  and  young,  are  weaker,  and 
a  shade  off  in  price  since  last  week,  as  the 
unusual  demand  has  fallen  off.  Liberal 
supplies  of  turkeys  are  arriving,  causing 
the  market  to  run  a  shade  lower. 

Broilers  $3.60  @4.50 

Small  Broilers   3.00  @3.50 

Ducks   4.00  @6.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  @5.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   1.50  ©2.00 

Geese    1.50  ©2.00 

Hens,  extra   7.00  ©8.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  ©6.00 

Small  Hens   4.50  ©5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.50  ©5.00 

Young  Roosters   7.00  ©8.00 

Pigeons   1.25  ©1.50 

Squabs   2.25  ©2.75 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   20  ©21  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   18  ©20  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   21  ©23  c 

BUTTER. 

There  is  a  firmer  feeling  on  the  butter 
market  this  week,  fresh  extras  having  ad- 
vanced to  35c.  All  choice  fresh  table 
stock  cleans  up  readily  at  the  advanced 
prices,  and  the  lower  grades  are  easily  dis- 
posed of,  as  there  is  now  a  good  demand 
both  for  pickling  and  shipping.  Storage 
continues  to  find  a  good  market,  and  ship- 
ments are  arriving  freely  from  the  north. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  31  c 

Firsts  28  c 

Seconds   27  C 

Thirds   26  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  25c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  23}c 

Pickled,  No.  1  28  c 

Pickled,  No.  2  27  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  29  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  28  c 

EGGS. 

California  fresh  extras  and  firsts  are 
still  moving  upward,  with  a  prospect  of 
further  rise.  These  grades  are  now  quoted 
respectively  at  48  and  44c.  Other  grades, 
however,  show  little  change.  The  rise  is 
attributed  to  the  hot  weather,  which  lim- 
its the  consumption  of  storage  goods,  and 
decreases  the  supply  of  strictly  fresh  stock. 
Consumption  at  these  prices  is  small,  and 
a  dull  market  is  reported,  with  trade  run- 
ning mostly  to  lower  grades.  Eastern 
extras  are  in  especially  good  demand. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  441c 

Firsts  38  c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds  26  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  26  c 

Eastern  Firsts  23  c 

Eastern  Seconds  19  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  30  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras  23}c 

CHEESE. 

There  is  a  general  advance  on  all  lines 
of  cheese,  with  new  California  flats  as  the 
strongest  feature,  showing  a  rise  of  lie 
over  the  high  price  of  last  week.  There  is 
a  fair  demand,  while  the  supplies  avail- 
able are  very  light,  and  no  bids  of  less 
than  18c  bring  any  offerings  on  'change. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  161c 

Firsts  15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  17  c 

Storage,  do  17}c 

Eastern,  New  17  c 

Eastern,  Storage  18}c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  161c 

Oregon,  Fancy   151c 

POTATOES. 

The  potato  market  shows  very  little 
feature  this  week,  being  characterized  by  a 
general  dullness,  though  prices  stand 
about  the  same  as  last  quoted.  Business 
is  limited  to  the  local  demand,  and  there 
is  very  little  call  for  poor  grades  of  Bur- 
banks,  which  are  now  being  stored  in 
warehouses  to  keep  the  wharf  clear. 
Very  little  of  the  stock  arriving  grades  as 
strictly  fancy,  and  few  sales  are  made  at 
outside  quotations.  A  large  shipment 
arrived  last  week  from  Oregon.  The  mar- 
ket for  Coast  goods  in  the  southwest  is 
smaller  than  usual  on  account  of  compe- 
tition from  Colorado. 


Oregon  Burbanks  $1.26  @1.50 

New  Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl...  1.40  ©1.66 

New  Burbanks,  River   1.00  ©1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.50  ©1.76 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion  prices  are  growing  a  little  firmer, 
with  a  slight  advance  over  last  week.  Re- 
ceipts have  fallen  off  considerably  of  late, 
and  the  visible  supply  is  said  to  be  light 
in  the  growing  districts.  Receivers  are 
beginning  to  hold  for  better  prices  than 
have  ruled  for  several  weeks.  Miscella- 
neous vegetables  are  in  heavy  supply, 
with  large  slocks  left  over.  Fresh  arrivals 
of  choice  stock,  however,  are  moving  well 
at  steady  prices.  Tomatoes  are  very  plen- 
tiful, going  as  low  as  25c.  Green  corn  is 
again  higher. 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50 

Pickle  Cucumbers   60 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   60 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   4 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.25 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3 

Green  Pepj>ers,  per  box   40 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   4 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Okra,  per  box   35 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  1.75 

String  beans,  per  lb   1} 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   50 

Tomatoes,  large  box   25 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   11 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton.  ...10.00 
Carrots,  sack   76 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


@  76c 

©  76c 

©  1.76 

©  78c 

©  Sc 

C«  2.25 

©  4c 

@  65c 

©  6c 

©  

(>•  .50c 

©  2.00 

(a  He 

©  75c 
©  60c 
f«  :ic 
@15.(J0 


Applies  are  in  much  larger  supply  than 
before, and  while  they  still  have  an  active 
market,  a  lower  range  of  prices  prevails. 
Grapes  are  also  plentiful,  and  find  little 
sale,  though  Isabellas  and  Cornichons  are 
in  demand.  Berries  are  weak.  A  num- 
ber of  fruits  are  running  out,  and  prices 
are  coming  up  a  little.  Figs  bring  rather 
better  prices  on  small  arrivals.  Melons 
are  well  taken,  and  bring  fair  prices. 


Apples,  fancy  

Apples,  common  to  choice... 

Blackberries,  per  chest  

Huckleberries,  lb  

Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box., 

Figs,  double  layer  box  

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate... 

Black  

Seedless  

Tokay  

Cornichons  


Melons — 

Nutmegs,  box  

Watermelons,  per  doz.. 
Peaches,  per  box,  small  . 
Pears — 

Winter  Nelis  

Cooking  varieties  

Plums,  large  box  

Raspberries  

Strawberries,  per  chest  

Quinces,  per  box   

Pomegranates,  small  box . 
Persimmons,  box  


?1.25  ©  1.50 
60  ©  1.00 
4.00  ©  6.00 
6  ©  9c 
3.50  ©  4.00 
50  ©  86c 
65  © 
50  © 
85 
60 
75 

50  ©  1.00 
1.75  ©  2.50 
1.10  ©  1.40 

1.50  ©  2.00 
1.00  ©  1.26 
1.00  ©  1.26 
7.00  ©10.00 
6.00  ©10.00 
75  ©  1.00 
50  ©  1.00 
75  ©  1.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  market  on  citrus  fruits  shows  a 
firmer  tendency  all  round.  Mexican 
limes  are  again  short,  causing  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  them  and  on  lemons  as  well. 
Valencia  oranges  are  also  a  little  higher. 

Choice  Lemons  $3.50  ®4.'0 

Fancy  Lemons   4.00  ©6.00 

Standard    2.00  ©3.00 

Limes   5.00  ©6.50 

Valencias   3.50  ©6.00 

Grape  Fruit   3.25  ©3.76 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Raisins  are  again  quiet,  though  there  is 
little  shipment  from  packing  centres. 
Other  lines  are  steadily  moving  to  East- 
ern and  foreign  markets,  and  nearly 
everything  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
growers.  Evaporated  apples  and  peaches 
show  a  slight  advance.  Prunes  are  a 
little  easier  on  better  crop  reports  from 
some  sections. 

Evaporated  Apples,  spot   10  @10$e 

New  Figs   3}@  6  a 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   20  ©22  C 

Fancy  Apricots   26  © — - 

Peaches    11  ©13  e 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..    4J@  5  C 

Large  size  Prunes   6}@  6Je 

Nectarines   121@16  c 

Pitted  plums   11  @12  • 

Pears   9  ©12Je 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

2  Crown    6  ©  

3  Crown    6}©  

4  Crown   6j@  

Seeded,  per  lb   7  @  9  C 

Seedless  Sultanas   6$@  0  c 

London  Layers,  per  box  

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.60 
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NUTS. 

Both  walnut  and  almond  crops  have 
largely  been  contracted,  and  shipments 
are  going  forward  rapidly.  Fair  quanti- 
ties of  new  almonds  are  now  offered  on 
this  market,  and  have  an  active  sale. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17J@18c 

I  X  L  16£@18c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  16  @18c 

Drakes  13^@14c 

Languedoc   13£@14c 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15c@— 

Softshell,  No.  2  12c@— 

New  crop  Almonds   15c 

HONEY. 

Stocks  of  honey  here  are  very  light,  and 
the  visible  supply  is  small,  with  no  large 
lines  arriving.  The  market  is  very  firm, 
with  prices  as  quoted  last  week. 

Light  Amber,  extracted   7  @  7^c 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  ©  8-jc 

WOOL. 

Stocks  of  the  spring  wools  are  no  longer 
quoted  on  this  market,  as  most  of  the 
stocks  have  been  shipped.  Quotations 
now  given  are  on  the  new  fall  clips. 
Eastern  manufacturers  are  taking  little  of 
the  California  stock,  and  the  market  here 
continues  quiet. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Fall  clip:   Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  ©12  c 

do.  defective   8  ©10  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   6  ©  8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13^c 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10^c 

HOPS. 

A  lower  range  of  values  prevails  on  this 
market,  and  Oregon  stock  is  quoted  at 
10c.  A  large  quantity  of  last  year's  crop 
is  still  on  hand  here.  The  market  is  dull, 
though  there  is  little  trading.  Bullish 
reports  from  Europe  seem  to  have  no 
effect  here. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb. ,  1906  crop..  5  ©  7  c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  7  ©  8^c 

MEAT. 

Dairy  calves  and  small  veal  are  in 
larger  supply  than  last  week,  and  sup- 
plies of  other  descriptions  are  sufficient 
for  the  current  demand.  Aside  from  a 
slight  rise  in  mutton,  there  is  no  change 
of  any  consequence. 

Beef :  Steers,  per  lb   6£@  71c 

Cows   5  @  6  c 

Veal  :  Large   6J@  8  c 

Small   8i@10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  ©11  c 

Ewes   9i@10  c 

Lamb,  Spring  10^@12  c 

Hogs,  dressed  11  @ll£c 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8  ©  8£c 

No.  2   7  ©  7£c 

No.  3   6  ©  6£c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6£@  6|c 

No.  2   5£@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3  ©  4£c 

Calves,  Light   5  c 

Medium   4£c 

Heavy    3£c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  ©  5£c 

Ewes   4J@  5  c 

Lambs    6  ©  6jc 

Hogs,  100  to  200  lb   7£c 

200  lb.  and  up   7  ©  7}c 

Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 

10%  to  20%  off  from  above  quotations. 


"I  noticed  that  your  wife  didn't  look 
very  well  this  morning,"  said  Nex- 
dore." 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  serious,"  replied 
Marryat,  smiling. 

"I  remarked  that  her  eyes  were  very 
red  and  tearful." 

"Yes;  it's  merely  a  case  of  what  you 
might  call  'millinery  hysteria.'  " 


Smith  is  a  gem  of  a  husband,  but  he 
never  allows  an  opportunity  to  slip  with- 
out extolling  to  the  skies  the  excellent 
qualities  of  his  better  half. 

"My  wife,"  he  was  heard  to  remark 
the  other  day,  "is  so  kind,  so  indulgent 
toward  everybody  that  even  when 
speaking  ill  of  other  people  she  does  not 
believe  a  word  of  it  herself." 


TULIPS,  DAFFODILS  AND  HYACINTHS 

should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  after  October  1. 
Any  delay  after  November  1  is  at  the  expense  of  the  bloom. 
Send  for  my  beautiful  catalog  and  learn  how  to  grow  these 
and  many  other  beautiful  bulbous  flowers,  and  do  not  forget 
that  my  specialty  is 

CALIFORNIA  WILD  BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

but  that  I  have  the  best  Dutch  Bulbs  that  are  imported. 
Here  are  some  bargains  which  I  will  send  free  of  charge  on 
receipt  of  stamps  or  money  order: 

12  Splendid  Mixed  Tulips,  25c.         12  Daffodil,  The  Emperor  or  Empress,  60c. 
12  of  the  beautiful  double  cream  Daffodil,  1  Sulphur  Crown,  50c. 
12  Finest  named  Hyacinths  in  different  colors,  $1.50 
100  Splendid  Mixed  Daffodils,  $1.50. 

CARL  PURDY,  Ikiah,  Calif. 


200.000  Eucalyptus  Trees 

.1  (IN  VARIFTY) 


(IN  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


Citato 


Are  fully  described  in  our 
treatise  of  Citrus  Culture, 
which  is  a  trifle  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished. Contains  about  60,- 
000  words  and  100  Illustra- 
tions telling  about  oranges 
and  lemons,  from  the  seed 
bed  to  the  bearing  orchard. 
Price  2o  cents.  Remember 
we  are  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  citrus  trees  in  the 
world  and  stand  ready  to 
serve  you  with  the  finest 
nursery  stock  that  can  be 
grown.  Correspondence  In- 
vited. 

SAN  DIMAS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 


SAN  DIMAS,  CAL 
R.  M.  TEACUE.     -  Proprietor 


PEDIGREED  FRUIT  TREES 

Fine  assortment  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hoses,  etc. 

32  Years  Experience  In  California 

<  a  talogue  and  Trice  I.iston  application. 

LEONARD  C0ATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


FRANQUETTE  and 
Santa  Rosa  Softshell 

Grafted  on 
California  Black. 

PhpCj  niltO  MARR0N  C0MBALE 

UIIUUlllUlU  and  other  kinds-Grafted  Trees 

OPULENT  PEACH 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Small  assortment  of  other  Peaches, 
Plums,  etc.,  grown  at  Sebastopol. 


T.  J.  TRUE, 

Rural  Route  1.  MODESTO 


TREES!  TREES! 

Estate  of  J.  T.  Bogue  has  for  sale  a 
fine  lot  of 

Phillips  and  Tuscan  Clings 
Cherry  and  Apple  Trees 
Hungarian  and  Tragedy  Prune 
California  Red  and  Yellow  Egg  Plum 
Ornamentals,  as  Elm,  Ash  Leaf  Ma- 
ples, Catalpas,  and  Flowering  Shrubs 

ESTATE  OF  J.  T.  BOGUE, 

YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  larue  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Every  One 
True  to  Name 

Well  developed,  with  strong, 
healthy  roots. 

Fruit 
Ornamental 

The  largest  and  Finest  Stock  on 
the  Coast.  All  Sorts.  Order  now. 

BURBANK 'S 
NEW  CREATIONS 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot 
Gaviota  Plum 
Formosa  Plum 
Vesuvius 

The  beautiful  foliage  plum 

Royal  and 
Paradox 
Walnuts 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
Valuable  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
Both  Sent  Free. 

SALESMEN  WANTED. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GCO  C  RoediRg   Pres.  &  Mgr. 

>Box  is  rresno.California.USA* 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  of  the 
following  varieties  and  can  fill  orders 
promptly  : 

Brandywtne  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Burbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

Other  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Burbank.  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 
SPECIALTIES: 

EUCALYPTUS  and  other  TIMBER  TREES 
Prolific  Strain  of  Pecans 
Pistachio,  or  Green  Almond 

Send  for  free  pamphlet,  "Useful  Trees." 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
GOO  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  S60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


ForSale 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  FINE 

Franquette  Walnut  Trees 

Grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Roots 

Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Vrooman  Orchard, 
Walnutmere,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 
R.  D.  R.  No.  5. 
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LET  US  EXPLAIN 

to  you  the  difference  between  the  Pure  Bred  FRANQUETTE  Walnut — as  shown  on 
the  border  of  this  advertisement — and  the  ordinary  English  Walnut.  When  you  buy 
Walnut  trees,  BE  POSITIVE  WHAT  YOU  ARE  GETTING.  Guessing  is  uncertain 
and  often  expensive. 

Our  Walnuts  for  seed  purposes  and  our  scions  for  grafting  purposes  are  all  secured 
from  Mrs.  E.  M.  Vrooman's  famous  GRAFTED  FRANQUETTE  WALNUT  grove 
of  .Santa  Rosa,  Cal.    Her  grove  contains 

One  Thousand  Trees— All  Grafted 

the  only  large  bearing  Franquette  grove  of  "ALL  GRAFTED  TREES"  in  the  world. 
Write  for  our  FREE  BOOKLET  describing  this  "King  of  Walnut  (iroves"  and  its 
record.  When  you  buy  trees  that  are  descendants  of  this  grove  you  make  no  mistake. 
We  guarantee  our  trees  to  l>e  Pure  Franquettes. 

We  cannot  tell  you  much  in  this  small  space,  but  let  us  write  you  direct.  The 
Pacific  Slo|>e — generally  speaking — is  adapted  to  Walnut  culture  and  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  center  of  this  profitable  branch  of  horticulture.    Why  not  start  now?  Address 

Oregon  Nursery  Company,  Ltd. 


SALESME\  WANTED. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.    Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 

selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL, 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Interesting  Scenes  in  Mexico. 

There  are  events  and  scenes  in  our  sister  republic 
wh^uh  we  would  never  know  nor  enjoy  without  the 
eyes  and  pens  of  the  enterprising  traveller  who  has 
vocabulary  and  camera  at  constant  command.  With 
such  a  proxy  we  go  to  Mexico,  on  this  page  drawing 
pictures  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  Arthur  Rickard, 
editor  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  whose 
book  entitled  "  Journeys  of  Observation,"  is  about  to 
issue  from  the  press,  and  which  include  not  only  por- 
tions of  Mexico,  but  the  mountainous  part  of  Colo- 
rado.   On  this  occasion  we  draw  from  Mexico. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  deals  with  the  Hood  at 
Guanajuato,  which  occurred  in  July,  1005,  and  of 
which  the  largest  picture  on  this  page  will  serve  as  a 
measure,  for  the  water  rose  in  the  street  to  the  level  of 
the  lettering  "  El  Traflco "  on  the  building  on  the 
right.  How  this  flood  came  about  and  some  of  the 
incidents  of  it  are  well  told  by  Mr.  Rickard,  who  ar- 
rived while  the  recollections  of  it  were  still  vivid  in 
the  minds  of  the  residents  :  "  Unusual  tropical  showers 
poured  upon  the  neighboring  country,  and  the  waters 
converged  from  a  steep  watershed  into  a  narrow  ra- 
vine choked  by  bridges  and  crowded  with  dwellings. 
Never  wide,  the  bed  of  the  Guanajuato  river  had  been 
elbowed  by  roads,  houses,  and  debris,  so  that  in  places 
there  was  left  a  channel  only  two  metres  deep  and 
four  metres  wide.  Furthermore,  it  was  extremely 
tortuous,  the  original  course  of  the  river  having  been 
repeatedly  diverted  to  secure  space  for  buildings.  On 
the  first  day,  the  water  rose  to  a  level  which  just  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  flood  of  1873 — about  four  feet  above 
the  street.  On  the  second  day  the  volume  of  water 
doubled,  it  rose  from  15  to  17  ft.  above  the  pavement, 
and  made  terrific  havoc  among  the  soft  masonry  and 
mud  walls  of  the  old  town,  which  melted  like  salt  be- 
fore the  onrush.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  to  cause  the 
collapse  of  many  buildings,  and  to  create  fearful  con- 
fusion. At  that  time  a  sewer  was  being  constructed 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  near  the  Presa,  and  the 
timbers  of  this  were  torn  out,  to  be  carried  forward  so 
as  to  form  a  battering-ram,  demolishing  the  adobe 
walls  and  choking  the  confined  channel  of  the  torrent. 
Officially  it  is  stated  that  54  were  killed,  but  73  were 
•arried  to  the  morgue,  and  it  is  probable  that  fully  100 
people  perished.    Many  Mexicans  from  the  outside 


country  happened  to  be  visiting  the  town,  it  being  the 
time  of  a  fiesta,  and  of  these  a  number  were  never 
accounted  for.  No  Europeans  or  Americans  were 
drowned." 

"With  the  downpour  of  rain  came  darkness,  the 
natives  lit  candles,  and  the  women  came  out  on  the 
balconies  with  lights,  wherewith  they  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  the  church  bells  were  rung,  and  to  the 
natural  horror  of  the  scene  was  added  a  touch  of  so- 
lemnity. This  was  on  the  first  day ;  when  the  second 
flood  came  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
with  its  repetition  of  an  uncanny  darkness,  the  people 
crowded  to  the  adjoining  hilltops,  which  were  brilli- 
antly illuminated  with  moving  candles,  while  the  air 


Underground  Shrine  in  a  Mexican  Mine. 

vibrated  to  a  thousand  bells.  To  them  it  was  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  we,  of  San  Francisco,  who  saw  a 
greater  devastation,  can  well  imagine  that  to  their 
simple  minds  it  seemed  a  horror  beyond  explanation." 

Less  tragic  and  more  comforting  are  the  smaller 
views  on  this  page,  showing  the  deep  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  which  causes  them  to  rear  religious 
emblems  in  the  closest  connection  with  their  industrial 
undertakings.  The  ornate  portal-  surmounted  by  a 
cross  is  not  a  church  entrance,  as  one  might  think,  but 
the  entrance  to  a  mine.  They  do  not,  however,  restrict 
their  devotional  building  to  the  upper  air,  but  carry  it 
to  the  recesses  of  their  mines,  as  we  trust  they  do  the 
spirit  of  it  to  their  hearts.  Mr.  Rickard  gives  a  charm- 


Scene  of  the  Great  Flood  at  Guanajuato  in  1905. 


Entrance  to  a  Mexican  Mine. 

ing  description  of  a  subterranean  shrine  in  these  words: 
"In  the  Peregrina  mine,  near  Guanajuato,  1  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  examining  some  typical  old  Span- 
ish-Mexican workings.  We  entered  by  a  door  into  a 
small  gallery,  and  thence  through  the  opening  or 
mouth  of  the  mine  that  descended  into  the  darkness. 
The  way  was  down  a  twisting  stairway  that  zig- 
zagged within  the  vein  walls;  the  steps  were  laid  in 
lime  mortar,  the  general  slope  varying  between  45 
and  56°.  Such  passages  are  common  in  the  old  Mexi- 
can mines;  they  are  made  in  stopes,  the  filling  of  which 
has  been  used  to  build  the  masonry  of  the  stairway. 
At  intervals,  shrines  are  to  be  seen;  there  was  one  30 
ft.  from  the  entrance,  just  at  the  end  of  daylight,  and 
there  was  a  principal  shrine  in  a.  parapet  above  the  big 
workings  at  the  100-ft.  level.  Every  shrine  is  guarded 
by  lighted  candles,  left  there  by  the  miners;  and  it  is 
said  they  will  even  go  up  and  down  the  underground 
passages  in  the  dark  in  order  to  save  candles  for  this 
purpose.  .  At  about  5  o'clock,  when  the  shifts  change, 
there  are  150  to  200  candles  burning  before  the  princi- 
pal shrine,  forming  a  grand  illumination,  the  effect  of 
which  is  heightened  by  the  cavernous  old  stopes  that 
yawn  in  front  of  the  sacred  image.  As  they  pass  it, 
the  men  stop  and  make  a  genuflection,  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  Descending  farther,  the  stairway  becomes 
wider  as  it  passes  into  the  big  stone  and  we  noticed 
another  shrine — a  cross  set  in  a  frame,  with  a  solitary 
candle;  this  marks  the  spot  where  a  man  carrying 
drills  tripped  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  steps  and  fell 
fatally." 


Perhaps  nectarines  are  to  have  their  innings  after 
all.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  great  antici- 
pations based  upon  the  beautiful  amber  colored,  trans- 
lucent dried  nectarine,  hut  people  preferred  dried 
peaches,  and  nectarines  were  largely  budded  over  to 
that  fruit.  This  year  dried  nectarines  have  sold  well, 
probably  because  dried  apricots  were  so  shy. 
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The  Week. 

To  sell  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  fresh  fruit  for 
Eastern  shipment  in  an  off  year  when  the  blooms  are 
largely  knocked  off  by  continuous  rains  or  soaked  into 
inefficiency  by  the  same  agency  and  when  canners  are 
bidding  higher  than  ever  before  for  their  supplies,  is 
certainly  not  bad.  We  gave  some  figures  last  week  of 
this  movement  and  ex-Lt.  Gov.  Alden  Anderson, 
manager  of  the  Fruit  Distributors,  now  favors  the 
public  with  an  estimate  covering  the  season,  placing 
the  gross  value  at  the  high  figure  given  above.  The 
distribution  this  year  was  very  skillfully  done  by  Mr. 
Anderson  so  that  a  minimum  of  competition  between 
California  shippers  was  encountered  and  therefore  the 
full  strength  of  the  market  was  enjoyed  by  all,  and 
good  prices  were  secured.  Mr.  Anderson  gives  some 
interesting  figures  showing  that  the  total  shipments  up 
to  October  11  aggregated  743  carloads  more  than  the 
forwarding  for  the  whole  of  last  year.  Last  year  there 
were  sent  forward  5,271  carloads,  this  year  to  date 
6,014.  Of  grapes  2,470  cars  were  shipped  as  against 
2,036  for  the  whole  of  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  November  1,  when  the  grape  season  will  be  over, 
3,000  carloads  will  have  been  forwarded.  In  1002  the 
aggregate  shipment  of  grapes  was  only  1,033  carloads; 
in  1904,  1,451,  and  in  1906,  2,036.  This  clearly  shows 
the  field  in  grape  shipping.  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  it  will  advance  in  the  same  ratio  in  the 
future.  What  the  limit  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  des- 
cry. No  other  grapes  are  like  our  shipping  varieties 
of  vinifera.  We  may  soon  be  shipping  more  carloads 
of  these  grai>es  than  the  whole  Eastern  movement  of 
deciduous  fruits  now  amounts  to.  Judging  by  the 
speed  of  planting  of  such  vineyard  at  present,  we  shall 
soon  have  plenty  of  fruit  for  such  a  large  movement. 

We  alluded  recently  to  the  quick  revival  of  the 
reclaimed  lands  along  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  river  and  the  high  values  of  the  late  crops 
secured  from  land  which  was  unwatered  in  time  to 
grow  something.  The  pumps  have  been  pushed 
energetically  all  summer  and  fall  and  still  lower  lands 
have  been  brought  from  beneath  the  flood.  Trees 
have  shown  their  appreciation  of  warmth  at  their 
roots  by  October  blooming,  which  is,  of  course,  only 
valuable  as  testimony  of  the  length  of  our  growing 
season.  Asparagus  which  had  made  a  year's  root 
growth  is  coming  out  from  beneath  the  water  with  force 
enough  to  make  a  top  growth  which  will  help  it  to 
make  a  small  product  next  spring,  but  roots  set  out 
last  winter,  before  the  flood,  seem  to  have  given  up. 
As  a  specific  instance  of  what  has  been  done  with  the 
higher  lands  this  year,  Mr.  W.  A.  Curtis,  of  Wood, 
Curtis  *  Co.,  of  Sacramento,  says  that  this  year  on 
seven  acres  of  bottom  land  be  realized  a  net  profit  of 
$4,000  in  potatoes.  Some  of  his  product  he  sold  on 
the  river  bank  for  $1.50  per  sack,  and  the  goods  were 
resold  in  San  Francisco  as  high  as  $3.15.  His  seven 
acres  produced  no  less  than  1,912  sacks  this  year.  To 
this  statement  the  Sacramento  Union  adds  that  on 
Sherman  island  such  i>otato  yield  as  that  of  this  year 
has  never  before  beeu  known,  but  the  quality  of 
potatoes  has  not  been  up  to  a  high  standard.  Not 
infrequently  the  potato  profit  on  Sherman  island  this 
year  has  been  $500  au  acre.  High  prices  for  potatoes 
onions,  etc.,  have  been  in  part  due  of  course  to  the 
lessened  acreage  available  this  year,  but  even  with  a 
margin  for  that,  the  general  demand  for  local  use  and 
distant  shipment  bids  fair  to  make  lowland  products 
profitable  in  very  large  volume.  Nothing  could  speed 
reclamation  investments  like  this  year's  prices,  and 


they  should  have  a  marked  effect  also  on  the  whole 
movement  for  systematic  river  improvement  and  per- 
manent reclamation  of  the  river  margins. 

Governor  Gillet  has  appointed  Mr.  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  of 
Los  Angeles  county,  to  succeed  Mr.  Elwood  Cooper, 
whose  term  expired  recently.  Mr.  Cooper's  public 
services  will  have  an  honorable  place  in  the  horti- 
cultural history  of  California.  He  served  for  about  25 
years  as  leader  in  the  State's  undertakings  in  fruit 
promotion  and  protection,  and  he  was  appointed  at 
the  beginning  because  of  his  conspicuous  success  in 
fruit  growing,  and  his  generous  contribution  of  his 
wisdom  for  the  use  of  others.  He  retires  from  the 
official  field  with  a  public  acclamation  of  well  done. 
He  has  earned  the  right  to  give  more  time  to  the 
development  of  his  fine  estate  near  Santa  Barbara, 
and  to  educational  affairs  in  which  he  has  always 
taken  a  deep  interest.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  now  takes 
the  lead  in  State  horticulture,  has  served  many  years 
successfully  as  one  of  the  couuty  horticultural  com- 
missioners of  Los  Angeles  county,  holding  place  in 
spite  of  political  changes  in  the  board  of  supervisors, 
which  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest  quite  worth  noting. 
He  received  very  strong  endorsement  from  the  south- 
ern California  horticulturists  for  the  State  appointment, 
and  will  soon  make  his  executive  ability  and  energy 
known  to  the  whole  State.  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  a  very 
rational  and  effective  way  in  getting  at  the  truth  of 
things,  and  can  be  trusted  not  to  substitute  fads  for 
facts. 

The  value  of  orange  blossoms  for  honey  is  shown  by 
a  report  by  Frank  McNay,  who  has  an  apiary  near  a 
large  orange  area  in  southern  California.  He  says 
that  one  ordinary  colony  in  a  twelve-frame  Langstroth 
two-story  hive  showed,  by  the  scales,  a  gain  of  119  lb. 
in  17  days,  April  7  to  23.  There  were  over  100  such 
colonies  in  his  apiary.  A  few  of  them  yielded  a  little 
more  at  each  extracting  than  the  hive  which  was  on 
the  scale  for  weighing.  This  apiary  worked  exclu- 
sively on  orange  during  these  17  days,  and  there  was 
at  the  time  no  sage  in  bloom,  because  the  orange  tree 
blooms  at  lower  temperature  than  pleases  the  sages.  ' 


The  French  have  a  way  of  their  own  to  provide  a 
labor  supply.  The  cable  says  that  as  the  weather  was 
very  bad  last  week  there  was  a  shortage  of  laborers  in 
the  champagne  districts.  The  mayors  of  Bordeaux  and 
many  other  places  h a vei requested  that  the  Minister  of 
War  send  troops  to  assist  in  harvesting  the  grapes,  for 
it  was  feared  that  half  of  the  crop  might  be  lost  unless 
immediately  garnered.  Rains  are  expected  to  cau.-e 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  wines  generally  in  France. 

The  Canadians  seem  to  agree  with  California!)*  that 
if  they  are  to  have  Asiatic  labor  they  prefer  Chinamen. 
It  is  announced  that  at  the  next  Dominion  Parliament 
a  move  will  be  made  to  throw  down  the  barriers 
against  Chinese  immigration  into  Canada  by  abol- 
ishing the  head  tax  on  Chinese,  which  is  practically 
prohibitive.  It  is  pointed  out  that  when  the  Chinese 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  dominion  at  a  nominal  tax 
rate  there  was  very  little  trouble  with  the  Japanese 
arrivals  and  absolutely  none  from  Hindoos  The  first 
immigration  of  Hindoos  was  caused  by  labor  con- 
tractors, who  saw  that  these  Asiatics,  being  British 
subjects,  could  be  brought  to  Canada  without  any 
trouble,  and  so  in  a  measure  could  take  the  place  of 
the  Chinese,  who  are  virtually  excluded  from  Canada 
by  reason  of  the  $500  head  tax  imposed  on  every 
Chinese  coming  in.  The  result  of  shutting  out  the 
Chinese  raised  the  wages  paid  for  all  cheap  labor.  The 
present  proposition  is  to  admit  a  certain  number  of 
Chinamen  and  prescribe  the  kind  of  work  they  shall 
do.  This  resembles  closely  the  proposition  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia fruit  growers  to  meet  the  situation  in  this  State. 

An  American  view  which  differs  somewhat  from 
the  foregoing  is  that  credited  to  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Shaw,  who  is  alleged  to  have  said  at  a  Jap- 
anese banquet  in  New  York  City:  "  The  Americans 
do  not  object  to  the  Japanese  coming  over  here  to 
work,  but  American  labor  insists  that  they  should 
demand  the  same  scale  of  wages  as  Americans  are 
receiving.  It  will  not  be  right  for  the  Japanese  to 
come  and  do  work  cheaper  than   Americans  are 


demanding.  In  considering  the  labor  problem,  Jap- 
anese should  bear  in  mind  that  American  labor  has  a 
standard  scale  of  wages,  and  it  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  men  from  any  other  nation  to  come  here  and  work 
for  a  smaller  scale."  This  may  be  all  right  for  ban- 
quet diplomacy,  but  it  does  not  fit  the  facts  very  well. 
We  have  no  complaint  at  Japanese  working  at  too  low 
a  rate.  They  can  beat  the  whole  earth  at  raising 
wages  and  striking  to  do  it,  and  no  agreement  they 
make  seems  to  affect  their  right  to  raise  and  strike,  and 
to  keep  on  raising  and  striking.  The  trouble  seems  to 
be  that  they  are  so  busy  doing  this  that  they  do  not 
have  time  to  do  an  effective  day's  work  for  even  a 
high  wage  scale.  Mr.  Shaw  has  the  dilemma  by  the 
wrong  horn. 

It  is  very  wise  and  desirable  for  the  California  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioners  to  use  the  money  they  collect 
for  hunter's  licenses  to  pay  for  killing  marauding 
beasts.  They  offer  a  reward  of  $20  for  each  scalp  and 
pelt  of  a  California  lion  or  panther,  delivered  at  the 
offices  of  the  Commission,  accompanied  by  an  affidavit 
taken  before  a  magistrate  specifying  that  the  animal 
has  been  killed  since  October  1,  1907,  and  stating  the 
date  and  place  of  the  killing  of  the  animal.  The  Com- 
mission  holds  that  the  California  lion  and  panther 
destroy  all  kinds  of  game,  sheep,  calves,  and  colts  and 
are  a  menace  to  ranchers  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
The  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  receive  information 
and  suggestions  from  those  living  in  regions  most 
infested  by  those  animals  as  to  the  best  methods  ef 
capturing  them. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
rejx>rt  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association.  It  is  now  22 
years  since  we  published  the  first  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Angora  breeders  and  our  files 
contain  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Angora  industry  in  this  State,  and  we  have  published 
an  account  of  the  meetings  annually  since  that  time. 
Before  that  we  had  records  of  the  work  of  the  pioneers, 
( iilmore,  Harris,  and  others.  The  Angora  industry 
is  a  very  interesting  one  and  we  shall  always  l>e  glad 
to  keep  pace  with  its  development. 

But  goat  breeders  must  not  burn  the  trees.  Two 
Yolo  county  sheep  and  goat  owners  are  now  under 
indictment  charged  with  setting  the  forest  fires 
recently  in  the  Capay  valley,  which  caused  losses  of 
first  growth  titular.  The  evidence  against  the  men 
is  said  by  the  officers  to  be  complete.  The  offense  u 
one  punishable  by  the  State  by  a  fine  of  $500  or  six 
months'  imprisonment  or  both,  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  take  the  initiative  in  the  prosecution,  in 
which  event  the  fine  is  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for 
two  years  in  the  penitentiary  or  both.  The  district 
attorney  believes  the  Federal  Government  will  prose- 
cute. The  fires  were  started  with  the  idea  of  clearing 
the  land  for  a  new  growth  of  grass. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Spraying  to  Kill  Weeds. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
reading  of  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Moore,  of  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  in  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron,  in 
the  form  of  spray,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds, 
mustard,  etc.,  in  standing  grain,  without  injury  to  the 
latter.  The  most  complete  statement  of  the  matter  I 
have  seen  is  in  "Literary  Digest"  of  Sept.  28th  last, 
as  taken  from  "The  Technical  World"  of  Chicago, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  experiments,  or  at- 
tention to  the  matter  has  been  made  by  our  experi- 
ment station,  and  if  so  with  what  success,  or  if  not, 
would  you  advise  one  to  make  a  test? — Grain 
Grower,  Colusa  county. 

Then'  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  statements 
to  which  you  refer  are  warranted,  and  that  this 
method  of  killing  certain  weeds  is  likely  to  be  reduced 
to  profitable  practice.  The  California  Experiment 
Station  planned  to  make  a  test  last  spring  at  its  cereal 
stations,  but  the  season  did  not  favor  such  weed 
growth  as  is  often  met  with  when  spring  rains  are 
free  and  late.  It  is  expected  to  take  the  matter  up 
the  coming  year:  In  his  "  report  of  progress  in  cereal 
investigations,"  published  by  the  California  Experi- 
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merit  Station  in  January  last,  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  who 
has  charge  of  this  work,  writes  the  following  : 

Some  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  effect  of 
spraying  the  plats  of  Yuba  City  with  a  solution  of  cop- 
per sulphate  to  kill  wild  radish.  The  results  were  not 
very  satisfactory  as  a  whole.  In  many  of  the  plats 
the  weeds  were  so  large  that  even  one  hundred  gallons 
per  acre  of  the  solution  would  not  cover  the  weeds 
sufficiently  to  kill  them.  In  places  where  very  small 
plants  were  sprayed  the  weeds  were  killed,  but  the 
land  was  so  infested  with  seed  that  every  shower 
caused  more  plants  to  grow.  This  condition  would 
require  successive  sprayings  which  makes  the  cost  too 
excessive.  A  solution  of  one  pound  of  copper  sulphate 
to  two  gallons  of  water  and  applied  at  the^rate  of 
one  hundred  gallons  per  acre  proved  effective  in  kill- 
ing young  plants  of  the  mustard  and  radish,  besides 
various  other  weeds,  without  resulting  in  permanent 
injury  to  any  of  the  cereals.  In  some  cases  the  upper 
portion  of  the  blades  turned  brown  at  first,  but  growth 
was  not  retarded  materially,  and  in  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  plants  had  resumed  their  usual  green  color. 

Iron  sulphate  is,  of  course,  much  cheaper  and  more 
available,  even  though  it  has  to  be  used  in  stronger 
■solution.  There  is  a  brief  outline  of  experiments  with 
the  use  of  both  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper  for 
weed  killing  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  124,  which  you 
:an  get  free  by  addressing  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  sub- 
ject is  exceedingly  interesting  and  important,  and  we 
ixpect  to  secure  more  definite  results  from  local  exper- 
iments. If  you  are  inclined  to  experiment  also,  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  information  of  your  con- 
clusions. 

Squash  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  sending  to  you  under  sepa- 
*ate  cover,  a  small  box  containing  some  beetles  or  bugs 
;hat  are  getting  to  be  quite  a  pest  to  our  farming  oper- 
itions.  In  previous  years  we  have  not  been  bothered 
)y  it,  which  leads  us  to  think  that  the  weather  eondi- 
:ions  of  last  spring,  including  as  it  did  a  long  spell  of 
wet,  followed  by  very  dry  weather,  had  something  to 
lo  with  the  activity  of  the  pest  this  season.  The 
leetle  has  an  especial  appetite  for  pumpkin,  squash, 
ind  such-like  vines,  and  multiplies  with  astonishing 
■apidity,  quickly  covering  the  entire  vine  and  destroy- 
ng  it.  At  first  it  appears  only  in  small  numbers 
iround  the  main  part  of  the  vine  near  the  root,  but 
saps  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vine  is  either  killed 
mtright,  or  stunted  from  further  growth.  We  have 
;uffered  considerable  annoyance  from  this  pest  and 
herefore  will  be  glad  to  learn  from  you  any  informa- 
ion  that  will  help  us  to  a  riddance  of  it.— Farmer, 
'leasanton. 

The  insects  which  you  send  are  bugs  and  not  beetles. 
3eetles  have  a  good  biting  apparatus  and  actually  eat 
eaves,  consequently  can  be  readily  poisoned;  but  these 
>ests  have  sucking  tubes  from  which  they  draw  sap 
>y  puncturing  the  plant,  and,  as  they  eat  nothing  from 
he  surface,  they  cannot  be  poisoned.  No  satisfactory 
reatment  for  this  type  of  the  squash  bug  has  ever  been 
levised.  On  a  small  scale  young  plants  are  protected 
n  the  hill  by  covering  with  boxes,  mosquito  netting, 
tc;  or  the  insects  as  they  appear  are  watched  for  and 
land  pinched;  but  all  these  garden  methods  become  of 
loubtful  application  to  field  cultures.  Some  measure 
if  protection  can  sometimes  be  had  by  taking  air 
laked  lime,  stirring  into  it  as  much  kerosene  oil  as 
an  be  added  without  making  it  mushy,  and  scatter- 
ng  this  around  the*young  plants  as  they  appear.  The 
:erosene  oil  odor  seems  to  be  repellent,  but,  as  already 
aid,  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  method  with  these 
nsects  has,  as  yet,  been  devised. 

Success  in  Farming. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  furnish  me  some  data  on 
he  comparative  wealth  of  those  following  agricultural 
ursuits  and  those  in  other  pursuits?/  I  wish  some 
oints  in  favor  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  public 
chools. — Teacher,  Los  Angeles  county. 

We  do  not  know  any  comprehensive  statistics  on 
lie  subject.  We  have  seen  it  very  definitely  stated 
hat  the  percentage  of  failure  and  bankruptcy  among 
irmers  is  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  pro- 
ucing  pursuit.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  observa- 
on  that  in  all  well-settled  communities  the  farmers 
re,  as  a  rule,  solid  citizens,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
ict  also  that  the  carefully  husbanded  savings  of  the 
irming  classes  of  25  years  ago,  in  the  old  Eastern 
tates,  constituted  a  good  part  of  the  capital  required 
>r  the  upbuilding  of  the  West,  but  we  cannot  give 
ou  any  direct  comparison  between  farming  and  other 
pecific  pursuits  in  the  matter  of  wealth  making.  It 


is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  in  all  distinctively  rural  com- 
munities, and  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  as  well,  the  success  of  all  other  producers  is 
conditioned  upon  the  success  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, and  in  this  sense  agriculture  underlies  all 
other  occupations.  I  think  you  will  have  to  draw 
upon  such  well-known  general  facts  for  such  points  as 
can  be  made  in  the  comparison  of  which  you  speak. 
But  this  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why  agriculture 
should  be  included  in  educational  efforts  and  not  the 
strongest  one  either. 

Bluestoning  Shingles. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  you  information  on  the  value 
of  a  bluestone  dip  for  shingles  prior  to  laying  them  on 
a  roof?  We  shall  put  a  new  roof  on,  and,  if  bluestone 
is  equally  as  good  as  paint  dip,  we  shall  probably  adopt 
it.  Of  course,  we  should  paint  the  roof  after  it  is  laid. 
— Villager,  Sonoma  county. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  enough  has  not  yet  been 
done  to  demonstrate  whether  the  bluestoning  of  shin- 
gles is  desirable  or  not.  Certainly  the  creosote,  or 
paint  dip,  would  be  safer,  because  every  one  knows 
how  that  acts;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  dipping  in 
bluestone  and  afterwards  painting  would  be  a  question. 
Bluestone  will  prevent  wood  from  decay  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  even  if  it  is  almost  continually  moist, 
but  we  would  not  advise  you  to  try  it  in  such  a  promi- 
nent way,  because  it  might  make  the  roof  look  very 
ugly,  which  would  be  an  affliction  on  the  whole  com- 
munity.   Can  anyone  speak  from  experience? 

Soft  Orange  Scale. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  some  twigs  and  leaves  from 
Ponderosa  lemon  trees  in  my  yard.  They  have  on 
them  some  scale  or  lice.  Crawling  over  these  on  the 
tree  are  hundreds  of  ants.  They  seem  to  be  eat- 
ing these  scales.  On  the  tree  I  also  find  a  rather 
peculiar  ladybug,  which  was  very  numerous  on 
the  blossoms  in  early  spring,  but  only  occasionally 
one  now. — Amateur,  Arbuckle. 

Your  lemon  tree  has  the  soft  scale  upon  it.  The  ants 
are  not  eating  this  scale,  but  they  are  eating  the  honey- 
dew  which  is  exuded  by  the  scale.  Ladybirds  eat 
them  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  an  insect  that  looks 
like  the  ladybird,  but  is  of  a  green  color  and  not  a  true 
ladybird,  and  is  not  to  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  destroy- 
ing the  pest.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  the  scales  is  to 
spray  thoroughly  with  kerosene  emulsion,  using  a 
garden  syringe  or  force  pump  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach 
all  parts  of  the  leaves  and  stems. 

Lawn  Grasses  for  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  advise  me  in  regard 
to  the  Australian  rye  grass  and  the  advisability  of 
using  it  for  lawn  purposes  in  this  section  of  California? 
I  would  also  like  to  know  if  it  requires  as  much  irri- 
gation as  a  blue  grass  lawn? — Amateur,  Porterville. 

Australian  rye  grass  makes  a  very  good  lawn  in 
California,  starting  quickly,  filling  well,  and  gener- 
ally quite  satisfactory  in  appearance,  especially  while 
it  is  young,  and  giving  good  winter  verdure.  As  it 
becomes  older,  especially  if  not  given  constant  atten- 
tion, it  has  a  disposition  to  become  stemmy  and 
bunchy.  For  the  purposes  of  a  first-class  lawn  which 
is  to  be  constantly  cared  for  with  water,  mowing,  and 
fertilization,  nothing  is  better  than  the  Kentucky  blue 
grass.  If,  however,  you  wish  something  respectably 
green  with  rather  less  water,  the  Australian  rye  grass 
will  serve  you  a  good  purpose. 

Long  Season  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  perpetual 
bearing  strawberry  grown  in  California.  If  there  is 
any  information  you  can  give  me  on  the  subject,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  know  the  name  of  it,  and  where 
to  obtain  the  seeds  or  plants,  etc. — Reader,  Fresno 
county. 

There  is  no  strictly  perpetual-bearing  strawberry 
known  to  us,  or  grown  in  California.  Most  varieties 
grown  under  California  conditions  have  a  disposition 
to  continue  bearing  during  a  long  period,  and  produce 
several  crops.  Some  varieties  are  stronger  in  this 
respect  than  others,  and  a  variety  which  is  quite 
widely  grown  in  the  State,  known  as  the  Arizona 
Fver-Bearing,  comes  perhaps  as  near  to  perpetual 
bearing  as  we  are  likely  to  get.  In  order  to  start 
with  strawberries  you  will  have  to  buy  plants,  and  it 
is  always  best  to  secure  them  from  nurseries  in  your 


vicinity,  because  these  nurserymen  know  which 
varieties  do  best  under  your  local  conditions. 

De-Natured  Brandy. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  that  the  National  Government  had  en- 
acted a  law  allowing  the  making  of  de-natured  alcohol 
free  of  duty  in  order  to  induce  its  use  for  fuel  purposes. 
Would  like  to  ask  if  it  will  enable  the  wineries  to 
make  alcohol  cheap  enough  to  compete  with  engine 
distillate  at  10  or  12c.  a  gallon?  If  so  it  will  be  a 
boon  to  owners  of  pumping  plants,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  them  in  operation  here  and  more  being  put  in  all 
the  time. — Reader,  Selma. 

The  remission  of  the  tax  on  distilling  grape  juice 
certainly  will  not  make  it  cheap  enough  for  fuel,  but 
there  may  be  a  by-product  of  that  kind  made  from 
wastes  of  brandy  distilleries.  Grape  juice  that  will 
make  good  brandy  is  worth  too  much  to  use  in  a  de- 
natured way. 

Oranges  Out  of  Shape. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  orange  trees?  When  they  first  began  to  bear 
some  years  ago,  oranges  were  large  and  of  good  flavor. 
The  last  two  seasons  fruit  is  very  small  and  no  good. 
Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this?  What  do  the  trees 
lack  ?  I  have  fertilized  them  with  plenty  of  cow  and 
sheep  manure. — Reader,  Wheatland. 

Why  did  you  not  say  something  about  how  the 
trees  look — size,  and  color  of  foliage,  etc.?  The  trees 
do  not  lack  anything  in  the  way  of  plant  food — they 
may  have  had  too  much.  They  may  lack  water  or 
you  may  have  sickened  the  tree  by  excessive  manur- 
ing, or  there  may  be  something  very  different  the 
matter.  It  will  be  necessary  to  know  much  more 
about  the  trees  before  offering  an  opinion. 

Soft  Orange  Scale. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  sprig  of  an  orange  tree 
affected  by  some  insect  pest  and  have  been  requested 
to  ask  what  pest  it  is  and  what  remedy  would  be 
effective  to  apply.  This  was  taken  from  an  orchard 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Sacramento  county,  and  the 
owner  is  much  disturbed  by  the  ravages  of  this  pest 
among  his  orange  trees. — Reader,  Stockton. 

The  specimens  show  that  the  trees  are  badly  infested 
with  the  soft  orange  scale.  Ttris  insect  is  capable  of 
bringing  trees  into  distress,  but  fortunately  it  is  rather 
an  easy  one  to  kill  by  spraying,  if  the  work  is  done 
thoroughly.  Get  a  good  pump  and  spray  nozzle,  and 
apply  the  kerosene  emulsion  so  as  to  reach  all  parts  of 
the  leaves  and  twigs  where  the  insect  is  established. 
This  work  can  be  done  to  advantage  now. 

Oak  Stocks  not  Available. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  if 
there  is  any  shade  tree  that  can  be  grafted  into  the 
scrub  oak  of  this  locality  ?  'We  have  quite  a  number 
of  stumps  that  are  sending  up  suckers.  Hence  I 
thought  the  vitality  of  the  roots  might  be  utilized  for 
some  useful  tree  or  shrub. — Reader,  Pacific  Grove. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  establish  the 
walnut  and  chestnut  on  various  California  oaks  but 
only  temporary  growth,  if  any,  has  been  secured. 
Presumption  is  strongly  against  the  recourse  you  have 
in  mind. 

Almond  Pollination. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  in  your  next  issue 
if  it  is  preferable  to  plant  a  variety  of  kinds  of  almond 
trees  in  the  same  orchard.  Would  this  in  any  way 
help  in  the  fertilization  of  the  almonds? — Subscriber, 
Stanislaus  county. 

It  seems  to  be  amply  established  that  association  of 
varieties  promotes  pollination  and  bearing.  Some 
varieties  seem  to  be  more  dependent  upon  it  than 
others,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  pro- 
vide for. 

A  Bugless  Squash. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  heard  that  there  was  a 
squash,  called  the  bugless  squash,  which  bugs  do  not 
bother  (a  good  stock  squash).  I  write  this  to  ask  if 
you  know  of  anything  of  the  kind.  If  so,  where  could 
I  get  it  and  at  what  price? — Reader,  Turlock. 

We,  too,  have  an  impression  that  some  such  thing 
has  been  advertised,  but  cannot  recall  more  than  that. 
If  anyone  has  such  a  thing  he  should  advertise  it,  and 
;'.;lvertise  it  hard. 
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Use  of  Electricity  on  Farms. 

By  Mr.  Ci.akk.nck  E.  Jfimvcmns  In  "  For  California,"  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee. 

If  all  the  latent  energy  that  conies  down  from  the 
snow-clad  tops  of  the  mountain  chain  which  rims  the 
eastern  part  of  California  were  converted  into  electrical 
force,  there  would  be  sufficient  power  developed  to 
drive  every  engine  in  the  world.  But  there  is  one  use 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  far-away  streams 
harnessed.  Every  farmer  who  lives  on  the  borders  of 
a  little  stream  has  at  his  door  the  means  of  supplying 
the  energy  that  now  conies  from  horses  or  back-break- 
ing labor  of  men  and  women.  While  the  expense 
would  be  minimized,  the  amount  of  work  that  would 
be  accomplished  and  the  amount  of  labor  saved  would 
make  farming  the  ideal  life  in  fact  that  it  is  in  fancy. 

Take  the  practical  possibilities  of  electricity  in  use 
on  a  farm — or  rather  that  are  now  in  use  on  various 
farms — and  apply  them  to  one  ideal  farm,  and  see 
what  it  would  mean  to  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold. I  have  in  mind  a  farm  of  100  acres,  where  the 
owner,  his  two  sons  of  14  and  10,  and  a  hired  man 
work  all  the  year  round,  and  additional  help — some- 
times two  and  sometimes  three  men — is  employed 
during  the  rush  season  of  fruit  gathering.  Five  horses 
are  kept  at  work,  all  requiring  feed  and  care. 

It  costs  $480  a  year  to  hire  the  man,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  feed  and  shoeing  of  the  horses  cost 
$486  a  year.  Expenses  of  repair  and  replacement  of 
harness,  with  value  of  time  expended  in  care  of  the 
animals,  may  be  estimated  at  the  low  figure  of  $34  a 
year,  bringing  the  total  up  to  $1,000  a  year.  Fuel  and 
light  may  be  estimated  at  $.'10  a  year.  In  the  house  it 
takes  the  combined  time  of  the  farmer's  wife  and  a 
servant  to  keep  things  going,  while  extra  help  is 
required  during  canning  and  preserving  season. 

If  this  farmer  were  to  combine  with  three  of  his 
neighbors  they  could  build  the  necessary  dam,  ditch, 
and  power-house,  install  the  power-plant  and  trans- 
mission wires,  put  in  place  necessary  wires,  motors, 
and  apparatus  on  each  farm  at  a  cost  to  each  individ- 
ual of  $1,500.  This  machinery  would  take  the  place 
of  the  hired  man,  horses,  incidental  expenses,  light, 
and  fuel.  Interest  at  seven  i>er  cent  on  the  investment 
would  he  $105  a  year,  or  about  $000  less  than  it  costs 
to  run  the  farm  under  present  conditions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  compute  the  value  of  the  horses  and  take  that 
from  the  cost  of  the  plant*  Five  good  farm  horses 
may  be  considered  worth  $500,  thus  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  plant  to  $1,000,  making  the  interest  expense 
only  $70  a  year.  The  expense  of  maintenance  of  the 
power-plant  is  inappreciable,  as  it  almost  runs  itself 
when  installed,  requiring  but  a  few  minutes'  atten- 
tion two  or  three  times  a  week,  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  a  boy. 

With  a  system  of  portable  supply  wires  and  convert- 
ers, electricity  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  farm. 
The  house  may  be  heated  and  lighted  electrically, 
saving  labor  in  caring  for  stoves  and  lamps,  preparing 
fuel,  and  the  cost  of  oil  and  wood.  In  the  house 
kitchen  work  can  be  lightened,  washing  can  be  done, 
the  sewing  machine  run,  and  numerous  helps  can  be 
given  to  the  women. 

On  the  farm  pumping,  hay-stacking,  wood-cutting, 
feed-chopping,  churning,  and  hauling,  besides  numer- 
ous duties,  can  be  performed  by  electrical  appliances. 
The  windmill  can  be  taken  down,  the  farmer  will  not 
have  to  dejiend  on  nature  for  drawing  water  from  the 
well  or  for  irrigation.  Electrical  motors  can  run  the 
wagons  and  all  farm  produce  can  be  taken  to  town  in 
automobiles  run  by  electricity  or  by  a  neighborhood 
trolley,  as  is  now  in  use  in  France  and  (Jermany. 

The  day  will  come  when  California  farms  will  be 
run  by  electricity: 


Steam  Stump  Pulling. 

California  has  done  a  good  deal  in  this  line,  and 
some  readers  may  like  to  read  how  it  is  done  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  described  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Zin- 
theo  in  the  Breeders'  Ca7.ette.  The  scene  is  on  the 
grounds  of  the  State  University  in  western  Washing- 
ton. A  Arm  took  the  contract  to  clear  the  tract  of  all 
stumps  after  the  gigantic  trees  had  been  cut  down, 
and  they  are  solving  the  very  difficult  problem  by  the 
use  of  a  large  steam  donkey  engine,  provided  with  a 
drum  and  steam  cables.  The  very  largest  stumps  are 
split  by  firing  a  charge  of  powder  inserted  in  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  stump.  The  cable  is  then  attached 
and  the  drum  set  in  motion  by  steam  power.  The 
stump  with  its  roots,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  is  ex- 
tracted with  more  ease  than  a  dentist  extracts  a  tooth 
and  at  a  cost  which  defies  competition  by  any  other 
method.  By  methods  used  in  the  past,  it  costs  as  high 


as  $00  to  get  rid  of  a  single  stump,  but  with  steam 
power  and  blasting  power  the  same  stump  may  be 
extracted  for  a  dollar.  Here,  then,  is  at  last  found  a 
way  of  making  farm  land  out  of  ground  which  has 
hitherto  been  considered  useless. 

While  the  immense  forests  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  a  great  source  of  wealth,  not  only  to  the 
Western  States,  but  to  the  nation,  they  have  left 
gigantic  stumps.  The  roots  from  these  spread  iu 
every  direction,  and  in  the  past  it  has  usually  taken 
one  generation  of  farmers  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
to  clear  enough  land  on  which  to  make  a  living,  and 
even  the  third  and  fourth  generation  has  seldom  suc- 
ceeded in  quite  clearing  away  these  huge  anchors  of 
the  forest  giants  from  the  whole  of  the  farm. 

Briefly,  this  is  how  it  is  done.  Let  us  suppose  that 
it  is  intended  to  clear  a  ten-acre  tract  that  has  already 
been  logged  off,  preferably  several  years  previously. 
II"  there  is  no  tall  tree  standing  near  the  middle  of  the 
plot  a  large  ginpole  is  created,  standing  perhaps  50, 
60,  or  even  70  ft.  high.  It  is  secured  in  this  position  by 
three  guys  of  wire  cable  and  at  the  top  is  attached  an 
ordinary  pulley  block.  About  100  ft.  from  the  base  of 
the  pole  the  donkey  engine  is  firmly  anchored  and  the 
hauling  cable  passed  through  the  pulley  at  the  top  of 
the  pole.  The  farther  end  of  the  cable  is  attached  to  a 
Stump,  or  more  commonly  to  a  part  of  thestump  which 
has  been  split  with  a  small  charge  of  powder,  the 
engine  is  set  in  motion,  and  with  a  snort  or  two  and 
a  final  long-drawn  groan  the  giant  is  torn  from  his 
hold  in  the  earth  and  ignominiously  dragged  and  tum- 
bled to  the  foot  of  the  pole.  This  operation  is  contin- 
uously repeated  until  the  whole  area  has  been  cleared 
and  the  pile  measures  50  to  70  ft.  in  height  and  penh&pi 
100  ft.  or  more  across  the  base. 

As  soon  as  the  stumps  have  been  gathered  in  this 
way  the  smaller  debris  may  be  gathered,  the  land  lev- 
eled, and  the  crop  sown.  When  the  harvest  is  over 
and  before  the  fall  rains  begin  the  pile  of  stumps  is 
fired,  and  nothing  is  left  to  tell  the  tale  except  the 
blackened  circle,  which  for  the  next  few  years  does  not 
toar  as  heavy  a  crop  as  the  surrounding  land  because 
the  intense  heat  has  consumed  the  nitrogenous  and 
other  fertilizing  matter  in  the  soil. 


Ditch  Linings  to  Save  Water. 

Professors  Klwood  Mead  and  15.  A.  Ktcheverry  of 
the  University  of  California  have  published  as  Bulletin 
188  of  the  Experiment  Station,  the  result  of  their  first 
year's  work  with  various  linings  of  ditches  and  reser- 
voirs to  prevent  losses  of  water  by  seepage.  It  is  a 
publication  which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all 
ditch  owners  and  by  irrigators  generally. 

In  his  opening  comments  Professor  Mead  says  : 

The  water  which  sinks  into  the  soil  from  ditches  and 
reservoirs  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  waste  in  irri- 
gation. In  gravelly  soils,  or  where  ditches  cross  gyp- 
sum strata,  the  losses  sometimes  amount  to  more  than 
half  the  total  flow.  Measurements  on  a  large  number 
of  ditches,  made  by  the  Office  of  Fx  peri  men  t  Stations, 
show  an  average  loss  on  main  canals  of  about  one  per 
cent  for  each  mile  that  water  is  carried  ;  on  laterals 
the  loss  amounted  to  between  11  and  12%  per  mile; 
while  on  some  California  canals  the  loss  in  a  single 
mile  was  64%.  The  water  which  escapes  is  often 
worse  than  wasted.  It  collects  in  the  lower  lands, 
fills  the  soil,  drowns  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants, 
brings  alkali  to  the  surface,  and  is  a  prolific  breeding 
place  for  mosquitoes. 

On  large  and  costly  aqueducts  or  important  storage 
works,  linings  of  cement,  concrete,  or  asphaltum  may 
he  employed  without  the  expense  being  prohibitive. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  these  losses  occur  on  lateral 
ditches  and  small  storage  basins  where  some  simpler 
and  cheaper  method  of  making  the  surface  impervious 
to  water  must  be  found  ;  and  if  ditches  can  be  lined 
with  this  substitute  by  methods  which  can  be  carried 
out  by  farmers  or  unskilled  laborers,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  irrigation  practice  and  a  marked  increase  in 
the  duty  of  water  will  be  brought  about. 

Muddy  water  soon  silts  up  muddy  ditches,  but  where 
the  w  ater  is  clear  seepage  losses  are  likely  to  be  ix;r- 
inaneut,  and  some  sort  of  lining  to  stop  this  becomes 
an  important  matter.  As  water  drawn  from  wells  or 
reservoirs  is  alw  ays  clear,  methods  of  preventing  seep- 
age are  live  problems  where  water  is  pumped  or  stored. 
Measurements  made  in  1906  on  a  storage  reservoir 
having  a  surface  of  10,000  sq.  ft.  showed  a  seepage 
loss  of  l,(Mio  cu.  ft.  per  day.  The  reservoir  is  filled  by 
a  windmill  and  this  loss  was  iu</r  of  the  average  quan- 
tity pumped  each  day — a  loss  too  heavy  to  to  borne. 
The  problem  of  this  reservoir  owner  is  the  problem  of 
hundreds  of  irrigators.  Unless  this  leak  in  the  reser- 
voir can  be  stopped,  the  attempt  to  irrigate  by  pump- 
ing will  be  a  failure  ;  but  the  owner  cannot  afford  the 
cxpei, -e  needed  to  line  the  reservoir  with  concrete  or 
asphalt,  because  the  value  of  the  water  stored  will  not 
justify  this  expense.    Puddling  has  been  tried,  but 


there  is  not  enough  clay  in  the  soil,  and  no  other 
material  or  process  has  been  tried  sufficiently  to  make 
it  safe  for  him  to  adopt  it.  His  problem  is,  therefore 
to  find  some  cheap  and  valuable  material  or  some 
process  which  he  can  utilize  at  small  cost  which  w  ill 
make  the  reservoir  hold  water.  There  are  an  unusual 
number  of  raw  materials  found  in  California  which 
promises  well,  and  the  richness  of  the  material  wealth 
of  the  arid  region  leaves  little  doubt  that  other  things 
besides  cenieuf  and  clay  will  mine  into  use  to  prevent 
the  leakage. 

Professor  Ftcheverry  gives  in  the  closing  pages  of 
his  publication  the  following  general  conclusions  : 

A  study  of  the  following  bible  shows  that  cement 
concrete  3  in.  thick  stopped  86%  of  the  seepage  whU* 
occurred  in  an  earth  ditch  excavated  in  the  -inn 
material.  This  percentage  would  probably  have  been 
larger  had  the  earth  been  more  porous;  for  this  would 
make  the  loss  in  earth  ditches  greater,  while  the  loss 
from  the  cement  concrete  ditch  would  probably  not 
have  been  increased.  This  is  true  also,  but  probably 
not  to  the  same  exteut,  for  the  other  lined  ditches, 
However,  it  isquite  safe  to  believe  that  in  more  i>orou8 
or  open  soil  the  percentage  saved  by  lining  would  be 
greater  than  shown  iu  the  table. 

TABLE  SHOWING  RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 


Description  of  lining. 


Per  cent 
saving 

Actual  coat 
of  lining 
per  so.  ft. 

Onto 

86.6 

7.5 

65.5 

7.5  . 

63.3 

3.2-3.5 

60.4 

1.20 

47.8 

1.20 

38.0 

1.00 

27.3 

.77 

1  7.3 

.80 

Cement  concrete,  3  In.  thick  

Cement  lime  concrete,  3  in.  thick 

<  ement  mortar  

Heavy  oil,  3-.,  gal.  per  sq.  yd  

Clay  [Middle,  3,'..  in.  thick  

Heavy  oil,  S  gal.  per  sq.  yd  

Heavy  oil,  2';,  gal.  per  sq.yd  

Thin  oil,  2J-2  gal.  per  sq.  yd  


While  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  cement  concrete  is 
the  most  efficient  as  regards  seepage,  it  is  also  the  most 
expensive,  being  more  than  six  times  the  cost  of  the 
heavy  oil  lining  (3|  gal.  per  sq.  yd.),  which  saves 
50.4%  of  the  water  which  would  seep  were  the  ditch 
not  lined.  This  saving  with  the  concrete  ditch  is 
86.6%,  or  1J  times  as  large.  Where  water  is  very 
valuable  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  concrete  ditch 
is  more  permanent  and  economical.  But  where  the 
water  is  not  so  scarce  and  a  little  waste  will  do  no 
damage,  the  expense  of  lining  the  ditch  with  oil  may 
be  justified,  while  a  more  expensive  lining  would  be 
impracticable. 

The  question  will  come  up  :  "Is  it  economical  to 
use  oil  on  a  ditch  to  save  50',  or  less  of  the  water 
which  is  being  lost  in  ditches  not  lined  ?"  Perhaps 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  in  many  irrigated 
districts  the  waste  of  water  seeping  from  the  canajj 
and  laterals,  while  large,  is  small  compared  with  the 
larger  waste  due  to  over-irrigating  the  fields  and  to 
poor  methods  of  irrigation.  These  conditions  will 
no  doubt  better  themselves  as  California  becomes  more 
settled  and  the  water  is  more  economically  used  and 
more  valuable.  But  even  under  the  present  conditions 
the  advantage  of  lining  a  canal  is  not  alone  the  de- 
crease in  seepage;  other  factors  should  be  considered, 
as  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  (1st.)  The 
prevention  of  grow  th  of  vegetation  is  an  important 
item  and  is  quite  an  expense,  when  in  most  cases  the 
ditch  or  lateral  must  be  cleaned  out  several  times  dur- 
ing an  irrigation  season,  (2d.)  The  resistance  to  scour- 
ing, on  which  depends  the  velocity  which  the  water 
can  be  given.  (3d.)  The  prevention  of  squirrels  and 
gophers  from  burrowing  into  the  banks  and  bottom  of 
ditches. 

That  oil  will  prevent  vegetation  and  the  burrowing 
of  animals  on  the  banks  and  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  example  near  Lemoore,  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

That  oil  will  prevent  scouring  to  a  great  extent  and 
will  allow  a  much  higher  velocity  of  Mow  of  water 
than  the  earth  ditch  may  be  expected,  when  we  con- 
sider its  resistance  to  wave  action  at  the  Ivanhoe 
Reservoir,  and  the  resistance  of  oiled  roads  to  cutting 
under  the  action  of  running  water.  This  toughness  of 
oil  lining  was  also  noticed  in  filling  the  experimental 
ditch  each  morning.  When  the  water  carried  by  the 
wooden  flume  discharged  into  each  ditch  through  the 
gate  it  had  a  fall  of  at  least  one  foot.  It  was  difficult 
to  prevent  the  sloping  ends  of  the  earth  and  puddle 
ditches  from  being  badly  cut  up  by  the  erosive  forceof 
the  falling  water.  These  ends  had  to  be  well  pro- 
tected with  heavy  canvas,  and  even  the  erosion  could 
not  be  altogether  prevented.  The  ditches  lined  with 
oil  resisted  the  erosion  and  showed  no  cutting,  although 

they  were  not  protected  w  ith  canvas. 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Modesto 
Irrigation  District,  dated  January  21,|  1907,  states 
that  the  ditches  were  examined  by  him  after  the  re- 
cent heavy  rainfalls.  The  banks  of  the  earth  ditches 
were  badly  washed  where  the  water  ran  in  ;  the  clay 
puddle  was  slightly  so,  but  the  oiled  ditches  showed 
absolutely  no  sign  of  wash.  The  oil  linings  are  all 
hard  and  firm  and  scratch  almost  like  concrete. 

This  resistance  to  erosion  will  permit  in  a  saving  of 
cross-sectional  area  due  to  the  possibility  of  giving  the 
water  an  increased  velocity.  The  higher  velocity  will 
prevent  the  deposition  of  silt  to  a  great  extent  and 
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iere  will  be  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  cost  of  opera- 
on  and  maintenance. 

The  puddle  lining  in  the  experiment  showed  a  sav- 
ig  in  seepage  nearly  equal  to  the  heavy  oil  lining 
/hen  3§  gal.  of  oil  per  sq.  yd.  was  used,  and  a  greater 
iving  than  the  other  oil  linings.  This  puddle  lining, 
'hose  thickness  was  inches,  would,  no  doubt,  if 
iade  thicker,  be  more  efficient  than  any  of  the  oil 
nings  as  regards  seepage  ;  but  clay  puddle  when  wet 
ecomes  very  soft  and  will  not  resist  the  erosive  force 
f  the  flowing  water  unless  the  velocity  is  very  small, 
t  will  not  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  For  these 
asons  it  is  probably  not  as  efficient  for  canal  linings 
^  oil.  But  where  clay  is  plentiful  it  would  be  prefer- 
ble  for  reservoir  lining.  The  slopes  should,  however, 
9  protected  against  the  erosive  action  of  the  waves  by 
le  use  of  cobblestones  or  other  protection. 

The  use  of  oil  in  lighter  quantities,  while  not  very 
ficient  in  preventing  seepage,  will  no  doubt  prevent 
le  growth  of  vegetation,  as  illustrated  by  the  exam  pie 
'  the  ditch  near  Lemoore.  In  this  case  only  H  gal. 
ir  sq.  yd.  was  used  and  this  quantity  has  been  suffi- 
ent  to  prevent  vegetation. 

Cement  mortar  plaster,  so  extensively  used  insouth- 
n  California,  showed  a  saving  in  seepage  water  of 
ifc.  Better  results  were  expected,  and  it  is  probably 
ife  to  expect  a  greater  saving  where  good  work  is 
:>ne,  especially  where  the  work  is  constructed  in  cold 
eather.  This  lining  had  to  be  applied  when  thetem- 
?rature  in  the  field  was  probably  1 10°  or  over.  The 
■merit  mortar  was  mixed  in  small  quantity  and 
.liekly  applied.  As  soon  as  the  setting  had  started 
ie  lining  was  sprinkled  and  covered  with  wet  canvas, 
it  even  with  these  precautions  better  work  could  be 
me  in  cooler  weather. 

This  plaster,  while  very  efficient  and  economical  on 
nail  ditches,  would  not  be  of  sufficient  thickness  and 
rength  to  be  used  on  the  larger  canals  and  laterals 
larger  irrigation  systems,  where  a  thickness  of  from 
to  4  in.  would  no  doubt  be  successful. 
The  investigation  is  to  be  continued  during  the 
ming  year  on  the  University  Farm  at  Davisville. 


A  Current  Pump  for  Irrigation. 

Various  devices  have  been  contrived  to  induce  the 
rrent  of  a  stream  to  deliver  a  part  of  its  water  at  a 
int  above  from  which  it  can  flow  by  gravity  to  the 
nd  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Pictures  on  this  page 
ow  a  new  device  patented  by  Robinson  and  Gaylor 
Thermopolis,  Wyoming,  as  it  floats  in  the  Big  Horn 
ver  at  Thermopolis  and  has  for  several  weeks  thrown 
■six-inch  stream  of  water  to  the  top  of  the  river  bank 


to  which  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  water.  The  intake, 
being  submerged,  only  a  portion  of  the  time,  takes  in 
only  a  prescribed  quantity  of  water.  As  the  wheel 
revolves  this  water  seeks  the  lowest  part  of  the  spiral 
channel,  and  is  followed  in  turn  by  a  given  amount  of 
air  until  the  intake  is  again  submerged.  Thus  the 
process  is  repeated,  the  spiral  channel  being  filled  with 
successive  quantities  of  water  and  air.  As  it  advances 
in  the  channel  and  the  resistance  becomes  greater  the 
air  becomes  more  compressed,  the  channel  being  so 
arranged  as  to  maintain  the  proper  proportion  of 
water  and  air  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  revo- 
lution of  the  spiral  channel  and  the  consequent  com- 
pression of  the  air  causes  the  water  to  be  discharged 
with  great  force  through  the  outlet  by  what  might  be 
called  pneumatic  hydraulic  pressure. 

Aside  from  the  main  wheel  itself,  which  revolves  in 
a  rigid  framework,  there  is  no  movable  part  to  get 
out  of  repair,  and  not  a  valve  to  become  worn  and 
leaky.  The  one  in  operation-  at  Mr.  Gaylor's  ranch — 
which,  by  the' way,  is  the  first  one  ever  built — was 
seen  by  a  representative  of  this  paper  a  couple  of  days 
ago.  Two  weeks  had  passed  since  it  was  put  in  and 
it  had  never  stopped  five  minutes  in  that  time.  It 
was  raising  75  gal.  per  revolution  to  a  height  of  25  ft., 
and  seemed  to  have  immense  reserve  power.  The 
water  being  raised  would  irrigate  more  than  100  acres 
of  land,  and  it  was  not  running  anywhere  near  its 
capacity.  Its  usefulness  may  be  shown  by  the  state- 
ment that  not  a  foot  of  the  land  could  ever  be  brought 
under  a  gravity  ditch. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Turkey  Troubles. 


To  the  Editor:  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  give  me  some  information  about  my  turkeys, 
and  what  is  the  so-called  '  black  head  '  disease  ?  I  lost 
about  35  young  turkeys  when  they  were  12  weeks  old. 
Their  combs  turned  rather  a  dark  color  and  the  birds 
just  drooped  and  died  without  any  apparent  cause.  I 
tried  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  and  bisulphide  of 
soda  in  their  drinking  water,  but  it  had  no  effect  on 
them.  I  used  10  drops  of  the  former  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water  of  the 
latter.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  give  me 
any  information  on  the  subject.  Also,  is  it  likely  to 
affect  the  turkeys  another  year? — Subscriber,  Shasta 
county. 

We  have  in  former  years  given  quite  full  accounts 


on  this  problem,  and  may  be  on  track  of  a  remedy, 
but  so  far  nothing  has  appeared  to  give  much  encour- 
agement to  turkey  growers.  The  industry  has  been 
virtually  abandoned  in  a  large  part  of  the  territory 
where  it  formerly  gave  a  large  revenue.  The  turkeys 
have  a  better  chance  for  their  lives  if  permitted  their 
liberty,  unless  this  would  take  them  on  to  affected 
ground. 

Starting  Turkeys. — The  same  writer  discusses 
feeding,  as  related  to  health  in  young  turkeys.  He 
says:  They  should  not  be  fed  till  the  second  day.  The 
hard-boiled  eggs  are  all  right,  but  if  the  ordinary 
chick  feed,  such  as  is  now  generally  given  to  chicks  is 
meant,  it  was  all  wrong.  Stale  bread  with  the  eggs  is 
first  rate.  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  overfeed 
is  a  young  turkey.  Some  of  the  best  turkey  raisers  in 
this  country  are  women.  Here  are  the  rations  of  some 
of  them:  Stale  bread  chopped  fine,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  dandelion  leaves,  fed  on  a  pile  of  gravel  or 
sharp  grit.  Another:  They  are  fed  dandelions  and 
chopped  onion  tops,  mixed  with  wet  bread  squeezed 
nearly  dry,  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  oatmeal  refuse. 
This,  with  johnny  cake  occasionally,  is  given  till  they 
are  old  enough  to  eat  cracked  corn.  A  little  ginger  is 
added  at  times.  Another:  After  24  hours  they  are 
fed  a  custard  made  of  three  eggs  to  a  quart  of  milk 
thickened  with  cornmeal,  until  they  are  one  month 
old,  after  which  water  or  sour  milk  is  used  without 
the  eggs  till  fall,  but  the  feed  is  always  cooked.  The 
poults  must  be  kept  dry,  but  not  in  close  coops. 

For  Indigestion. — A  Missouri  grower  gives  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture  a  method  of  helping  sick  birds: 
I  watch  my  flock  carefully,  and  at  the  first  sign  of 
indigestion  or  any  swelling  about  the  head,  indicating 
slight  colds,  1  apply  home  remedies.  For  colds  I 
grease  with  equal  parts  lard  and  coal  oil.  For  indi- 
gestion I  have  a  funnel  and  rubber  tube.  I  insert  the 
tube  in  the  bird's  throat  and  fill  the  craw  with  warm 
water  in  which  I  put  a  little  soda,  then  take  the  bird 
by  the  legs  and  press  the  craw  with  the  hand.  While 
the  head  is  hanging  downward  nearly  all  the  contents 
of  the  craw  will  be  emptied.  Follow  this  treatment 
with  a  good  dose  of  flax-seed  tea.  It  will  cure  indi- 
gestion if  taken  in  time.  If  neglected,  indigestion 
will  lead  to  liver  trouble,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
cure.  However,  our  turkeys  have  been  and  are  re- 
markably strong  and  healthy,  very  few  showing 
symptoms  of  disease  of  any  kind.  They  have  clean 
quarters,  pure  food,  and  water,  and  the  best  of  care. 
I  am  quite  proud  of  them,  and  justly  so.  I  think  a 
great  many  here  lost  their  whole  flocks  last  spring. 
One  lady  hatched  over  300,  and  did  not  save  50. 
Another  had  over  100  and  lost  them  all,  and  scores  of 
others  fared  almost  as  badly.  The  root  or  the  whole 
trouble  seemed  to  be  lice.  As  one  lady  said:  "  Keep 
the  lice  off  and  your  turkeys  will  stand  a  great  deal. 


Robinson  &  Gaylor's  Pneumatic  Water  Lift. 

ft.  high.  The  stream  will  irrigate  a  160  acre  farm, 
land  lay  higher  this  machine  could  irrigate  it  as  its 
>acily  is  a  six  inch  stream  52  ft.  high.  Machines  of 
ferent  sizes  may  be  made,  depending  on  the  volume 
water  desired  and  the  height  of  the  banks, 
rhe  one  in  use  consists  of  a  wheel  or  drum  Hi  ft. 
g  and  <i.^  ft.  in  diameter  made  to  revolve  on  a  metal 
s..  To  the  outer  surface  are  fastened  longitudinal 
Idles,  making  a  total  diameter  of  10  ft.  The  whole 
apported  and  floated  on  a  pontoon  contrivance,  the 
Idles  catching  the  current  of  the  river  and  supplying 
ver  on  the  simple  principle  of  an  undershot  water- 
eel. 

"he  centre  around  the  axis  is  simply  a  hollow  core 
I  lias  no  part  in  the  work  of  the  lift.  Between  this 
e  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  drum  is  a  spiral 
ter  channel  extending  longitudinally  thereof.  This 
,nuel  has  an  open  mouth  or  intake  at  one  end  ex- 
ding  slightly  beyond  the  outer  diameter  of  the 
m,  and  so  arranged  that  it  faces  in  the  direction  of 
ition  and  will  dip  a  given  quantity  of  water  at  each 
olution  of  the  wheel.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
•al  channel  is  an  outlet  consisting  of  a  pipe  which  is 
nected  to  and  discharges  through  the  axis  at  one 
,  which  is  made  hollow  for  the  purpose.  Attached 
his  by  a  swiveled  arrangement  is  a  6-in.  discharge 
e,  the  outer  end  of  which  is  elevated  to  the  height 


A  Six-Inch  Stream  Sixty-Four  Feet  From  the  Machine,  and  Twenty-Two  Feet  Above  It. 


of  this  baffling  turkey  disease.  We  now  find  a  good 
sketch  of  it,  written  by  a  New  Jersey  turkey  grower 
for  the  New  York  Tribune-Farmer.  Black  head  is 
really  a  liver  disease,  but  so  named  because  of  the 
appearance  of  the  heads  of  the  affected  birds.  This 
disease  has  been  a  menace  to  turkey  raisers  in  south- 
ern New  England  for  the  past  20  years  or  more,  and 
in  some  localities  has  completely  wiped  out  the  indus- 
try. It  has  been  spreading  into  other  localities,  too, 
and  latest  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  turkey  raisers 
in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  Western  States  which 
have  formerly  had  little  trouble  have  been  suffering 
losses  from  this  cause.  Scientists  have  been  at  work 
for  years  trying  to  find  means  for  overcoming  the  dis- 
ease, but  with  little  success.  They  ha  ve  found  that  it 
is  infectious,  that  the  liver  becomes  spotted  and  badly 
affected,  and  some  say  that  the  infection  takes  place 
early  in  the  bird's  life,  so  that,  if  the  young  be  kept 
from  it  till  of  considerable  size,  there  will  be  no 
trouble.  Prevention  is  the  best  remedy.  Keep  the 
young  turkeys  from  mixing  with  the  old  ones,  or  run- 
ning on  the  same  ground.  Disinfect  the  runs  with 
air-slaked  lime,  or  with  carbolic  or  sulphuric  acids,  or 
other  disinfectants,  and  keep  everything  as  clean  as 
possible.   The  Rhode  Island  Station  has  been  working 


Let  them  get  lice,  and  they  are  a  most  easy  prey  to 
cold,  dampness,  and  disease." 


The  Color  of  Egg's. 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  color  of  eggshells  says:  "It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  hen's  eggs  vary  rather 
widely  in  color,  ranging  from  a  clear  white  to  a  de- 
cided light  brown.  Domestic  poultry  have  descended 
from  several  wild  strains,  the  various  breeds  being 
formed  by  numerous  crossings.  The  color  of  the 
eggshell,  it  is  generally  believed,  is  a  characteristic 
which  has  been  transmitted  from  the  early  ancestors 
to  the  modern  breeds.  There  is  no  constant  relation 
between  the  color  of  the  shell  and  the  composition  of 
the  egg,  although  there  is  a  popular  belief  in  some 
localities  that  the  dark-shelled  eggs  are  'richer.'  That 
there  are  no  differences  in  the  physical  properties  and 
chemical  composition  between  brown-shelled  and 
white-shelled  eggs  was  shown  by  investigations  car- 
ried on  at  the  California  and  Michigan  experiment 
stations,  this  work  having  been  summarized  in  earlier 
publications  of  this  department.  The  color  of  the  shell 
baa,  however,  an  effect  upon  market  value,  and  brown- 
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shelled  eggs  bring  the  higher  price,  lur  instance,  in  tin- 
Boston  market  and  the  white-shelled  eggs  in  the  New 
York  market.  In  England  the  preference  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  tinted  eggs.  One  great  advantage 
which  all  breeds  producing  tinted  eggs  possess  is  that 
they  are  in  general  letter  winter  layers  than  the  vari- 
eties producing  white-shelled  eggs,  this  being  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  very  good  setters 
and  mothers,  and  so  obtain  a  rast  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months." 


The  Goat  Herd. 


California  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association 
Meeting. 

Official  report  prepared  for  the  PACIFIC  Kirai,  Prkss. 
The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association  was  held  at  Sacra- 
mento during  the  State  Fair  week,  Pres.  C.  1'.  Bailey 
of  San  Jose  presiding.  The  meeting  was  an  enthusi- 
astic one  and  business  of  considerable  interest  to  Pa- 
cific ('oast  Angora  breeders  was  brought  before  the 
members.  After  the  usual  business  session,  Pres. 
Bailey  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: 

We  are  now  the  oldest  Angora  ( ioat  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the 
world.  The  South  African  Registration  Association 
for  Angoras  started  some  years  ago,  but  its  progress 
has  been  slow.  This  is  due  ti>  the  fact  that  their  re- 
quirements for  registration  are  very  strict.  A  goat 
must  be  inspected  three  times  in  successive  years,  and, 
as  we  all  know,  an  Angora  goat  varies  much  in  suc- 
cessive seasons.  Climatic  and  food  conditions  influ- 
ence the  fleece  of  an  Angora  goat  more  than  they  do 
almost  any  other  animal.  The  number  of  registered 
goats  now  on  the  South  African  books  is  very  small. 
The  American  National  Association  started  in  1900, 
and  in  the  past  seven  years  nearly  seventy  thousand 
goats  have  been  recorded.  The  system  adapted  at  the 
outset  of  the  American  Association  was  loose,  and 
many  goats  which  showed  only  traces  of  Angora 
blood  were  admitted  to  registration.  Fortunately  for 
the  Angora  industry,  animals  are  now  admitted  upon 
pedigree  only,  and,  although  some  of  the  original  sires 
and  dams  were  comparatively  poor  animals,  yet  most 
breeders  are  now  registering  good  goats,  and  eventu- 
ally it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  all  registered  An- 
gora goats  will  be  good  animals.  Our  Association  has 
never  attempted  registration,  but  our  members  have 
discussed  the  various  ways  and  means  by  which  our 
industry  can  be  strengthened  and  Improved.  We 
have  been  active  in  selecting  only  the  best  sires  and 
our  flocks  have  improved  year  by  year.  Today  Cali- 
fornia stands  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Angora  in- 
dustry and  her  stock  is  being  sent  to  all  points  of  the 
United  States  and  to  various  foreign  countries  for 
breeding  purposes. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  mohair  market  has 
been  anything  but  satisfactory.  Prices  for  wool  have 
been  high,  and  even  the  best  grades  of  mohair  have 
been  comparatively  low.  At  our  last  meeting  ways 
were  considered  by  which  the  grower  might  find  a 
more  staple  market  for  his  product.  The  Texas  Asso- 
ciation also  considered  this  point  strongly  and  some  of 
the  Texas  goat  breeders  have  organized  a  mohair  com- 
pany with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio.  They  pro- 
pose to  buy  warehouses  and  have  the  mohair  clip  sent 
directly  to  them.  They  expect  to  grade  the  mohair, 
and,  after  a  sufficient  amount  is  accumulated,  they 
expect  to  invite  the  Eastern  customers  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  San  Antonio  to  bid  on  the  mohair. 
Their  progress  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by 
all  Angora  breeders.  More  recently  a  company  has 
been  projected  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  mohair 
mill  at  a  central  point  in  Texas.  This,  of  course, 
would  mean  direct  competition  with  the  Eastern  "fac- 
tories. Some  of  the  old  Texas  breeders  are  mentioned 
as  having  bought  stock  in  this  new  corporation,  and, 
if  it  succeeds,  it  will  offer  another  avenue  for  the  dis- 
posal of  our  mohair.  These  influences  may  have  had 
an  effect  upon  the  mohair  market,  for  undoubtedly  the 
prices  have  risen,  especially  for'long,  clean,  fine'  mo- 
hair. There  is  a  good  demand  at  the  present  time  for 
all  long  staple  hair,  but  short,  six  months'  clip  still 
seems  to  be  hard  sale. 

The  demand  for  breeding  stock  this  year  has  been 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  Angora  breeders  gene- 
rally are  exacting  higher  standards  of  excellence  in 
breeding  animals  and  they  are  paying  higher  prices 
than  formerly.  There  seems  to  be  an  excess  of  cheap 
bucks.  Good  mohair  producing  does  are  offered  at 
low  prices  and  I  consider  this  the  beet  time  to  start  in 
the  Angora  business  than  I  have  seen  for  several  years. 
Animals  bought  now  at  a  reasonable  price  will  pay  a 
large  interest  on  the  investment  and  will  certainly  in- 
crease in  value.  There  are  still  thousands  of  acres  of 
government  land  and  brush-covered  hills  of  compara- 
tively small  values  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  Angora  goats  here  in  California.  I  expect 
to  see  the  lime  when  there  will  be  almost  as  many 
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flocks  of  Angoras  in  California  as  there  are  individual 
goats  at  the  present  time.  Those  who  stay  with  the 
business  during  temporary  depressions,  and  those  who 
enter  the  business  at  the  low  ebb,  always  profit.  I 
believe  that  we  should  take  special  care  at  the  present 
time  to  keep  our  flocks  in  good  shape  and  to  improve 
our  mohair  clips  as  much  as  possible. 

Following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Costner 
of  El  Dorado  county  stated  that  the  Angora  industry 
was  growing  very  rapidly  in  his  section.  Some  of  the 
breeders  who  had  lieen  the  longest  in  the  business  in 
his  county  were  increasing  their  flocks,  and  there  are 
some  new  men  starting.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  El  Dorado  county  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  State 
for  Angora  goats.  He  believed  that  it  was  possible 
that  it  might  pay  the  California  breeders  to  join  with 
the  Texas  men,  or  at  least  establish  a  similar  ware- 
house and  a  central  distributing  point  for  the  mohair 
product  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Wright  of  Fresno 
county  said  he  thought  that  it  would  pay  the  Pacific 
Coast  breeders  to  establish  a  mohair  mill  at  or  near 
San  Francisco.  He  suggested  that  the  mohair  could 
be  spun  and  sold  as  yarn  to  the  various  mills  in  the 
United  States  which  use  mohair.  This,  he  said,  would 
be  similar  to  what  Bradford,  England,  is  doing  for 
most  of  Europe.  Mohair  yarns  are  spun  at  Bradford 
and  the  Belgium  and  French  manufacturers  bought 
the  spun  yarn  rather  than  the  raw  material.  This 
would  give  the  Angora  breeder  a  much  more  definite 
price  for  his  product.  All  fine  fiber  would  spin  into 
fine  yarns  and  the  coarser  fibers  would  go  into  the 
cheap  yarns.  Fach  breeder's  product  could  be  run 
through  in  lots  and  the  breeder  would  lie  allowed  so 
much  money  for  each  grade  of  yarn.  The  mill  would 
be  a  co-operative  affair.  There  were  many  additional 
suggestions  added  by  other  breeders  as  to  how  a  mill 
could  be  established  in  California  and  operated  at  an 
advantage  to  California  breeders.  It  was  decided  to 
postpone  definite  action  pending  the  experiment  of  the 
Texas  Angora  breeders. 

After  the  election  of  officers  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  convene  next  year  during  the  State  Fair  week,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  definite  action  may  be  taken  at 
that  time. 


Horticulture. 


Drying  Loganberries. 

The  Oregon  growers  continue  their  investigation 
into  the  feasibility  of  drying  loganberries,  to  which  we 
alluded.  The  Oregon  Agriculturist  gives  these  points: 
The  tests  made  at  Dayton  and  Brooks  show  that  it  re- 
quires li  lb.  of  ripe  loganberries  to  make  1  lb.  of  dried 
product.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  tell  what  the  dried 
loganberries  will  sell  for.  The  object  which  Mr.  New- 
ell, president  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  had 
in  view  in  his  investigation  of  this  matter  was  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  probable  they  will  go  on  the 
market  as  well  as  dried  raspberries.  To  this  end  he 
has  sent  samples  to  dealers  in  the  East  to  obtain  opin- 
ions. If  the  opinions  are  favorable,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  the  growers  dry  enough  to  enable  the 
fruit  to  be  tested  on  the  market  in  the  East  among  the 
class  of  customers  who  take  dried  raspberries.  There 
is  no  way  to  find  out  whether  evaporated  loganberries 
will  go  on  the  market  at  a  price  which  will  make  it 
profitable  for  drying. 

If  loganberries  can  be  sold  at  18c.  in  Oregon,  we  be- 
lieve it  will  pay  very  well  to  raise  and  dry  them  in 
the  Willamette  valley  on  the  basis  of  6  lb.  of  fresh 
fruit  to  1  lb.  of  dry.  If  the  dried  fruit  sells  at  18c.  per 
pound,  and  we  estimate  the  cost  of  drying  and  pack- 
ing at  3c.  (which  is  much  above  what  growers  think 
it  can  be  done  for),  it  would  leave  15c.  to  pay  for  6  lb. 
of  fresh  berries  delivered  at  the  drier.  While  there 
would  be  no  big  profit  to  the  grower  in  raising  logan- 
berries for  2ic.  per  pound,  we  lielieve  it  can  be  done 
with  profit  in  the  Willamette  valley.  In  Sonoma 
county,  California,  blackberries  are  grown  for  canner- 
ies in  great  quantities  at  that  price.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  dried  loganberries  will  have  to  sell  at 
18c,  or  pretty  close  to  that  figure,  to  make  it  profit- 
able! to  produce  them. 


Fall  Spraying  for  Plant  Diseases. 


Since  the  importance  of  fall  spraying  to  destroy 
fungi  which  are  active  while  the  tree  is  dormant  has 
been  so  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  shot- 
hole  blight  of  the  peach,  it  is  interesting  to  have  other 
notes  of  the  efficacy  of  such  treatment.  The  Oregon 
Agriculturist  has  the  following:  Reports  show  that 
much  damage  was  done  to  apple  trees  in  Oregon  last 
year  by  apple  tree  anthracnose,  frequently  called  dead 
spot  or  black  spot.  In  fnany  cases  the  extent  of  the 
injury  was  not  observed  until  late  in  the  spring.  The 
work  done  by  Prof.  Cordley  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  verified  by  actual  practice  in  many  orchards, 
shows  that  this  disease  can  be  kept  from  doing  serious 
damage  by  spraying  in  the  fall  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture of  winter  strength.  This  spraying  should  be  done 
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about  the  time  the  leaves  are  falling.  Prof.  Cordley 
is  quite  certain  that  the  lime-sulphur  spray  will  prove 
as  efficacious  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  if  the  trees 
are  afflicted  with  San  Jose  scale  the  use  of  the  latter 
spray  would  kill  the  scale,  whereas  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  not  efficacious  as  a  scale  killer. 


Hyde's  King  Apple. 

To  the  Editor:  With  another  season  of  fruit  on  mv 
experimental  apple  orchard  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  great  merit  of  the  Hyde's  King.  If  1 
could  pick  out  a  single  fault,  it  would  be  its  great 
size.  In  every  character  of  tree  and  fruit,  I  would 
consider  it  as  nearly  perfect.  It  will  range  from  12 
to  15  oz.  easily.  I  am  mailing  you  a  sample  that 
weighs  18  oz.,  but  this  is  extra  large,  but  I  will  not 
be  in  tin;  least  surprised  if  we  grow  this  apple  in  indi- 
vidual specimens  that  will  weigh  24  oz.  A  second 
specimen  I  enclose  is  of  12  oz.  It  is  from  a  more 
mature  tree  and  is  perhaps  letter  representative  of  the 
type  we  will  grow  on  a  mature  orchard,  except  that 
they  will  weigh  2  or  3  ounces  more. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  apple  grown  here,  is 
its  season.  As  you  will  note,  it  1s  in  prime  condition 
by  October  15,  which  is  not  very  late  by  any  means, 
as  described  in  Eastern  catalogues.  Nor  is  it  yellow- 
ish green,  but  a  clear,  glistening  golden  yellow  with  a 
blush  cheek  when  mature.  The  large  specimen  I 
send  you  is  not  mature  yet,  but  if  you  will  lay  it  by 
for  2  or  3  weeks,  it  will  be  clear  yellow  and  with  a 
splendid  glossy  finish. 

My  object  in  sending  you  these  specimens  is  to  get 
your  opinion  of  them  as  to  quality  and  finish,  and  as 
to  what  you  think  of  them  as  a  commercial  apple. 

Has  the  Sheldon  pear  any  standing  as  a  commercial  1 
canning  fruit?  They  do  exceedingly  well  here  and 
when  canned  are  almost  identical  with  the  Bartlett 
in  flavor.  Their  point  for  consideration  is  that  they 
come  in  after  the  Bartlett  and  have  a  comparatively 
long  season  10  ship,  as  they  stand  up  for  fully  a  month 
after  picking,  and  on  this  account  would  be  of  ad  van* 
tage  for  shipping.  In  size  they  range  about  as  Bart- 
lett does  here — 10  to  16  ounces. 

Ai,hkrt  F.  Etteb. 

Fttersburg,  Humboldt  county. 

[The  apple  is  well  described.  It  is  strikingly  hand- 
some and  in  its  moderate  sizes  is  quite  large  enough. 
Its  tendency  to  oversize  is  a  disadvantage  except  for 
exhibition  purj>oses.  The  Sheldon  pear  has  always 
been  grown  to  a  small  extent  In  California,  but  in  our 
recent  systematic  inquiry  among  growers  as  to  their 
important  commercial  varieties  no  grower  on  this 
coast  considers  it  worth  mentioning  among  the  10 
best  varieties  which  we  asked  him  to  name. — En.] 

History  of  Apple  Prices. 


The  recent  sale  of  a  number  of  boxes  of  Winter 
Banana  apples  at  Hood  ltiver  at  $8  per  box  remind* 
the  Oregon  Agriculturist  that  the  price  is  not,  as 
claimed,  the  highest  paid  in  Oregon  since  1852.  The 
horticultural  annals  of  the  State  show  that  in  1856 
one  box  of  Spitzenberg  apples  grown  in  the  Willamette 
valley,  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  netted  the  ship- 
per $60.  In  the  same  year  three  boxes  of  Winesaps 
were  sold  in  Portland  for  $102,  or  $34  per  box.  In 
1855,  6,000  boxes  of  apples  grown  in  Oregon  were  sold 
at  prices  which  netted  the  shippers  $20  to  $30  per 
bushel.  In  1854,  500  boxes  were  sold  at  from  $60 
to  $90  per  box.  The  first  lot  of  apples  grown  on 
grafted  trees  were  sold  in  Portland  by  the  grower, 
Henderson  Luelling,  at  $1  per  apple.  There  were  75 
of  them. 


Los  Angeles  Bananas. 

The  Fruit  World  speaks  of  the  bananas  grown  at 
Sawtelle,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  as  not  equal  the 
product  of  the  tropics  in  texture  and  flavor.  Cali- 
fornia bananas  are  larger,  short  and  stubby,  with  seeds 
larger  than  those  in  the  imported  fruit.  The  bananas 
have  a  flavor  like  a  blend  of  apples  and  cherries.  At 
Sawtelle,  Cat,  O.  E.  Roberts  has  made  quite  a  success 
in  the  growing  of  bananas.  He  has  40  trees,  and 
about  half  of  them  produced  fruit  that  ripened  during 
the  season  just  closed.  Some  of  the  bunches  contained 
as  many  as  a  hundred  perfect  bananas.  In  color  they 
are  of  a  reddish  yellow. 


The  Record  Price  for  Pears. 


Recently  we  spoke  of  a  record  price  for  pears  set  by 
the  A.  Block  Co.  of  Santa  Clara.  Now  the  record 
rests  with  ( )regon.  A  New  York  dispatch,  Septem- 
ber 30,  to  the  California  Fruit  (Jrower,  says:  The 
highest  price  ever  realized  in  this  country  for  a  car- 
load of  pears  was  made  by  a  carload  of  Cornice  pears 
for  C.  H.  Lewis,  of  Medford,  Oregon,  which  grossed 
$4,622.80.  The  next  highest  car  sold  was  that  of 
J.  W.  Perkins,  which  grossed  $4,552.70. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrurh,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

livery  bottie  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
\\  arr;mted  to  five  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex. 
|ires«,  charges  paid.-witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  d^TSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


ALAMEDA. 

Pbosperous  Livermore  Valley. — 
Li  verm  ore  Herald:  The  farm  and 
range  products  of  the  Livermore  valley 
already  marketed  have  brought  to  the 
producers  over  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars.  When  the  returns  from 
the  vintage  and  sugar-beet  campaign 
are  in  the  amount  will  reach  a  million. 
These  figures,  conservative  as  they  are, 
will  seem  almost  incredible  to  those  not 
closely  in  touch  with  local  conditions. 
The  Livermore  valley  is  small  but  is  the 
most  productive  farming  district  to  be 
found  in  the  State  in  proportion  to  its 
area. 

BUTTE. 

Figs  Worth  Money. — The  fig  grow- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  Oroville  have  sold 
their  crops  for  an  average  of  $75  per  ton. 
The  production  averages  five  tons  to  the 
acre  and  the  cost  of  harvesting  is  about 
$12.50  a  ton. 

Grain  Bag  Suit. — Sacramento  Bee: 
The  case  of  Dunahoo  vs.  Devlin  et  al. 
figured  slightly  on  the  court  records  at 
Oroville  lately.  Another  motion  for  a 
change  of  venue  and  an  amended  de- 
murrer were  filed.  This  is  Senator 
Boynton's  grain  bag  case  against  the 
Prison  Directors.  At  the  rate  it  is  mov- 
ing along,  a  decision  will  be  reached 
quite  late  in  the  season  for  ordering  grain 
sacks,  if  at  all. 

The  Prune  Crop.  —  Advices  from 
Chico  state  that  the  prune  growers  of 
Chico  and  vicinity  will  realize  the  hand- 
some sum  of  $200, 000  and  peach  growers 
the  sum  of  $100,000  for  this  season's 
dried  fruit.  One  hundred  cars  will  be 
required  to  handle  the  prune  crop,  and 
between  25  and  30  to  transport  the  dried 
peaches.  These  are  the  estimates  made 
by  leading  packers  and  buyers.  The 
prune  crop  was  heavy  in  all  the  orchards 
of  Chico  and  vicinity  and  the  limbs  of 
the  trees  were  actually  broken  down  with 
their  purple  burden.  At  the  H.  B.  Reed 
orchard  north  of  town  150  tons  of  dried 
prunes  were  realized  from  an  orchard  of 
27  acres.  The  Bidwell  estate  crop  will 
be  500  tons,  fully  100  tons  larger  than 
was  at  first  estimated.  The  crop  this 
season  is  not  only  larger  than  last  year, 
but  the  quality  is  also  good,  and  the  av- 
erage is  60-70,  with  a  large  proportion 
af  40-50s.  The  price  this  year  is  between 
2£c.  and  3£c. 

Alfalfa  High. — -At  Gridley  alfalfa 
hay  is  ruling  high,  and  producers  are 
holding  out  for  stiff  prices.  E.  G.  Porter 
bought  1,000  tons  at  $11  per  ton.  The 
hay  is  to  be  baled  and  delivered  on  cars 
it  the  railroad  station  at  Honcut. 

COLUSA. 

Moravian  Barley. — Williams 
Farmer:  D.  Levy,  a  local  grain  buyer, 
paid  the  highest  price  ever  realized  for 
oarley  since  the  pioneer  days.  He  pur- 
jhased  2,000  sacks  of  Moravian  barley, 
Tor  which  the  grower  received  $1.35 
per  hundred.  The  Moravian  barley  has 
jnly  recently  been  cultivated  in  this 
iection.  It  is  a  thrifty  grower,  prolific 
nearer,  with  large  berry  and  heavy 
weight.  Only  a  few  farmers  have 
jlanted  out  the  new  barley.  The  aver- 
ige  farmer  is  slow  to  take  up  with  new 
seed  grains,  and  others  are  afraid  the 
Moravian  barley  will  not  stand  the  test 
)f  a  good  strong  north  wind.  The 
Moravian  has  been  planted  only  three 
/ears  in  this  vicinity,  and  during  that 
ime  we  have  not  heard  of  any  crop 
ihelling  out.  The  high  price  paid  by 
Mr.  Levy  will,  no  doubt,  cause  quite  a 
>oom  in  Moravian  barley  for  seeding 
>urposes  the  coming  season. 

New  Creamery.. — It  has  been  stated 
hat  Colusa  was  going  to  be  one  of  the 
mportant  dairying  counties  in  this 
State,  and  that  a  new  creamery  at 
'rinceton  was  on  the  boards.  D.  Mad- 
lena,  of  Sonoma,  passed  through  Colusa 
vith  his  herd  of  bl  fine  dairy  cows  on  his 
vay  to  the  100  acres  he  recently  bought 
ip  near  Princeton. 

Champion  Sheep  Shearer. — Her- 
ld :    The  sheep  shearers,  who  have 


been  working  for  J.  M.  Santana  across 
the  river,  have  finished  the  clip.  There 
were  16  of  them,  and  each  man  received 
from  $80  to  $100.  The  champion 
shearer  of  the  world,  F.  H.  Moreland, 
was  in  the  gang.  He  sheared  216  sheep 
in  one  day.  As  the  price  is  seven  cents 
per  head,  Moreland  can  make  over  $15 
per  day  shearing  sheep.  There  were 
12,000  head  in  the  flock  just  finished, 
and  the  clip  amounted  to  about  55,000 
lb.  of  wool. 

GLENN. 

Fortune  in  Hay. — Bee:  M.  Yerxa, 
a  farmer  of  the  river  section  who  turned 
his  attentions  to  hay  making  this  sea- 
son, has  just  finished  delivering  1,000 
tons  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  re- 
ceived $10.75  per  ton. 

MONTEREY. 

Apple  Shipments  Heavy. — Paja- 
ronian:  Up  to  September  29,  604  car- 
loads of  apples  had  been  shipped  from 
Watsonville  depot  this  season.  In  1906 
the  record  on  September  20  was  478  car- 
loads and  in  1905  it  was  585  carloads. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  shipping 
record  to  date  for  this  year,  the  majority 
of  the  packing  houses  are  well  crowded 
with  fruit  and  the  daily  receipts  from 
the  orchards  continue  big.  It  begins  to 
look  as  if  earlier  estimates  on  the  apple 
crop  output  would  be  exceeded.  From 
1,000  to  1,200  carloads  has  been  the 
estimate  of  many  growers  and  packers, 
but  now  it  is  predicted  that  there  will 
be  at  least  1,500  carloads  shipped  from 
here,  which  will  be  fully  one-half  an 
average  yield. 

Cars  Short.  —  Pajaronian:  The 
shortage  of  fruit  cars,  which  is  likely  to 
cause  serious  losses  to  local  shippers,  is 
causing  the  latter  much  anxiety  at 
present.  All  appeals  to  the  head  S.  P. 
authorities  appear  to  be  in  vain,  and 
the  only  course  open  to  the  shippers 
seems  to  be  to  grin  and  bear  the  deplor- 
able lack  of  means  of  transportation. 
Over  60  carloads  of  apples  are  now 
awaiting  in  the  different  packing  houses 
the  arrival  of  enough  cars  in  which  to 
ship  them. 

NEVADA. 

Large  Sunflower.  —  The  largest 
sunflower  ever  seen  in  Grass  Valley 
measured  17  in.  dia.  The  giant  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Russian  sunflower  and 
is  raised  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  chickens. 
It  is  an  ideal  food  and  fattener,  the 
seeds  being  very  rich.  Mr.  Storck  will 
have  over  100  tons  of  these  mammoth 
heads  on  his  ranch  this  season.  The 
stalks  he  cuts  up  and  uses  for  fuel 
during  the  winter.  Two  years  ago  he 
harvested  300  tons. 

ORANGE. 

Growers  will  Handle  Fumi- 
gating.— Riverside  Press:  To  supply  a 
long-felt  want  the  Mutual  Co-operative 
Fumigating  company  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Orange  with  a  capital  stock  of 
£2,000,  all  of  which  is  subscribed  by  fif- 
teen men.  The  company  is  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  fifteen  directors, 
and  the  cost  of  the  material  and  labor 
of  the  fumigating  will  be  borne  by  the 
owners  of  the  orchards. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Our  Lemons  East. — Riverside  Press: 
A  Riversider  who  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  the  East  sends  us  a  copy 
of  the  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Advertiser,  in 
which  California  lemons  are  quoted  at 
$7  to  $7.50  per  box,  while  Messinas  are 
quoted  at  $6  to  $6.50.  These  figures  indi- 
cate how  the  California  lemon  is  sup- 
planting the  foreign  lemon  in  the  East 
as  the  California  orange  long  ago  did. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Big  Returns.— The  grape  growers 
of  Florin,  nine  miles  from  Sacramento, 
have  in  hand  the  returns  from  the  first 
eleven  cars  of  Tokay  grapes  shipped 
from  that  point  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
The  "eleven  cars  brought  $21,890,  or 
$1,990  per  car.  These  prices  netted  the 
growers  $125  per  ton.  The  yield  is 
very  large  this  year,  and  many  growers 
will  clear  $200  to  $400  per  acre. 


SANTA  BARBARA. 

Big  Shipment  of  Mustard  Seed. 
— Twenty  carloads  of  mustard  seed,  val- 
ued at  $35,000,  were  shipped  from  Lom- 
poc  to  Eastern  points.  In  each  car  were 
500  sacks,  each  weighing  80  pounds. 
The  shipment  includes  both  yellow  and 
red  varieties  of  seed  and  is  the  largest 
on  record.  The  train  was  decorated 
with  flags  and  bupting.  The  entire 
output  of  mustard  seed  of  the  Lompoc 
valley  averages  annually  60,000  sacks 
worth  $210,000. 

SONOMA. 

Sebastopol  Apples.  —  Sebastopol 
Times:  The  yield  of  early  and  late 
apples  in  this  section  has  been  enormous 
and  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
fruit  growers  and  every  one  else.  The 
highest  prices  that  have  prevailed  in 
years  were  paid  this  season.  Never 
before  have  so  many  apples  been  shipped 
from  Sebastopol.  Hunt,  Hatch  &  Co. 
are  in  the  lead.  They  have  shipped 
over  1,000  tons  of  apples  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  work  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted by  any  means.  Every  apple  that 
the  firm  has  shipped  was  packed  in  Se- 
bastopol by  local  people  and  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  distributed 
here  as  wages  within  the  past  few 
months. 

SUTTER. 

Hogs  Worth  Money. — The  hog 
market  at  Yuba  City  is  still  going  up, 
and  porkers  continue  to  be  scarce. 
Quotations  are  from  6Jc.  to  7<£  per 
pound.  During  the  last  year  there  has 
been  good  profits  in  hogs,  and  the  de- 
mand is  growing. 

Grapes  Unusually  Large.— Yuba 
City  growers  say  that  grapes  this  sea- 
son are  nearly  a  quarter  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  general  impression  is 
that  the  overflow  last  spring  is  the  cause. 
The  Thompson  seedless  vines  made  a 
fine  growth  and  produced  big  bunches 
of  large  grapes.  The  same  results  are 
noticed  in  the  Muscatel,  wine  and  table 
grapes.  This  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the 
irrigation  of  the  vineyard.  The  size  of 
the  grapes  makes  the  season  of  drying 
longer,  but  the  grower  gets  the  benefit 
in  the  quality  and  weight. 

TEHAMA. 

The  Largest  Steer. — Orland  Reg- 
ister: J.  C.  Hillhouse,  the  Buck's  Flat 
cattle  man,  carried  off  the  banner  for 
producing  the  largest  beef  steer  that  has 
so  far  been  received  at  the  Red  Bluff 
stockyards  this  season.  The  animal  is 
five  years  old,  and  his  estimated  weight 
is  1,600  lb.  gross,  and  at  the  selling 
price  of  7  cents,  half  weight,  the  steer 
brought  $56,  which  is  an  exceptional 
price  for  a  range  steer.  The  average 
weight  of  the  beef  steers  in  the  1,800 
head  of  cattle  purchased  by  Miller  & 
Lux  was  from  800  to  1,200  lb.,  which  is 
considered  an  exceptionally  good  aver- 
age for  range  cattle. 

Value  of  Potato  Tops.  —  Potato 
tops  cost  the  farmer  more  than  tubers 
in  fertility.  The  solid  matter  of  tubers 
is  mostly  starch,  while  the  tops  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  potash,  for  which 
reason  potash  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  as  healthy 
tops  and  vigorous  growth  conduce  to  a 
large  proportion  of  tubers.  The  tops  of 
all  roots  should  be  saved  and  added  to 
the  manure  heap. 

VENTURA. 

Beans  Moving.  — Santa  Barbara 
Press:  Lima  bean  shipments  are  going 
forward  daily  from  stations  in  Ven- 
tura county.  The  threshing  season 
is  a  little  later  in  Santa  Barbara  county, 
but  the  work  is  now  well  under  way. 
The  total  crop  in  the  coast  section  of  the 
two  counties  is  expected  to  equal  600,- 
000  sacks,  against  750,000  for  last  sea- 
son. The  price,  however,  is  much 
higher,  quotations  at  present  being 
$4.85  per  hundred  weight. 

First  Lima  Beans. — Oxnard  Cou- 
rier: The  first  lima  beans  of  the  year  to 
reach  the  warehouses  of  the  county 
were  sent  to  the  S.  P.  M.  Co.  warehouse 
at  Saticoy  and  were  threshed  by  Daniel 
Emmett  on  his  Las  Posas  ranch.  The 


beans  were  the  property  of  A.  and  H. 
Levy  when  they  reached  the  warehouse. 
This  lot  of  beans  was  but  the  beginning 
of  a  bunch  of  others  that  have  been 
placed  in  different  warehouses  during 
the  present  week.  Here  and  there  they 
are  beginning  to  come  in,  and  within 
the  next  two  weeks  there  will  be  at 
least  20  machines  threshing  in  different 
parts  of  the  valley.  The  estimates  of 
the  probable  crop  have  not  changed 
much  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
although  we  have  had  an  ideal  summer 
for  beans  it  is  probable  that  the  crop 
will  be  considerably  smaller  than  it  was 
last  year.  In  fact  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  there  will  be  more  than  500,000 
bags  in  the  valley. 

YOLO. 

Raisin  Crop. — Sacramento  Bee:  G. 
H.  Hecke,  the  largest  producer  in  the 
county,  says  the  raisin  crop  of  Yolo 
county  at  present  is  in  fine  condition — 
better  than  for  many  years  at  this  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year.  The  Sultanas 
are  far  enough  advanced  in  the  curing 
process  that  they  may  be  stacked  in  the 
event  of  rain  without  serious  damage. 
The  Muscatels  are  later.  The  month  of 
September  was  especially  favorable  for 
raisin  curing.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
not  so  much  warm  weather  as  usual, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  there  were  no 
meteorological  disturbances  and  the 
curing  process,  while  not  so  rapid  as  it  is 
during  very  warm  weather,  was  con- 
tinuous. The  picking  of  the  Sultanas 
was  practically  completed  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and,  as  before 
stated,  they  are  dry  enough  to  be 
stacked,  so  that  there  is  but  little  dan- 
ger of  any  loss  on  account  of  rain.  The 
picking  of  the  Muscats  is  about  over 
and  a  few  weeks  more  of  fair  weather 
is  very  necessary  for  those  who  have  no 
dryers.  The  second  crop  of  Muscats 
will  be  large,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
growers  who  depend  on  the  sun-drying 
process  will  take  the  chances  of  trying 
to  cure  them  into  raisins.  Most  of  the 
crop  will  be  sold  to  the  wineries.  The 
margin  forjprofit  is  not  so  wide,|but  it  is 
safer  than  to  take  chances  on  the 
weather.  The  raisin  output  this  year, 
while  not  record-breaking,  is  large  and 
the  quality  good.  The  prices  are  much 
better  than  those  of  last  year  and  men 
who  have  been  in  business  for  years 
and  who  have  a  wide  experience  prefer 
to  sell  at  prevailing  prices  than  to  as- 
sume the  risk  of  holding  for  a  further 
advance. 

Purchased  Fine  Stock. —  James 
Duffy,  superintendent  of  the  San  Diego 
county  hospital,  came  to  Woodland  to 
purchase  some  stock  for  the  farm  at 
that  place.  He  selected  5  cows,  2  year- 
ling bulls,  and  1  suckling  calf  from  Rob- 
ert Ashburner's  herd  to  take  with  him, 
and  also  purchased  at  the  State  Fair  3 
Poland  China  hogs,  2  sows,  and  1  boar. 
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Little  Maiden. 

Can  you  tell  me,  little  maiden, 

Why  we  never  met  before? 
When  you  followed  inland  courses 
Why  l" sought  the  distant  shore? 
When  you  chose  the  misty  mountain, 
Shad v  glen,  and  sunlit  lea, 
Why  I  wandered  hungry  hearted 
By  the  tur<)Uois  summer  sea? 

Can  you  tell  me,  little  maiden, 
Why  I  squandered  golden  days 
Heel  ling  not  the  voice  and  vision 
That  would  bridge  our  alien  ways? 
Every  sunbeam  Hashed  the  message  ; 
Kver'y  vagrant  breeze  that  blew 
From  the  dew  drenched,  curtained  wood- 
lands 

Whispered  symphonies  of  you. 

Can  you  tell  me,  little  maiden, 

Why  the  flowers  never  die? 

Why  the  summer  laughs  and  lingers 

On,  forever,  in  the  sky  ? 

Why  the  birds  are  always  singing, 

Why  the  world  is  full  of  smiles  ? 

Whv  the  sunlight  lamps  the  pathway 

As  we  tread  the  shining  miles  ? 

Can  you  tell  me,  little  maiden, 
Of  a  hope  that's  coming  true  ; 
Of  an  answer  to  a  question 
Ever  ancient,  ever  new? 
Hv  vour  drooping,  silken  lashes, 
By  the  pressure  of  your  hand, 
May  I  read  your  sweet  permission- 
May  I  know  you  understand  ? 

—Joseph  Van  Haalte,  in  N.  Y.  Sun. 


Her  Choice. 

Mary  Ellis  stood  in  the  centre  of 
her  room.  She  was  doing  nothing;  it 
seemed  to  her  she  was  thinking  of 
nothing.  But  a  kind  of  soundless  voice 
within  her  kept  repeating  over  and 
over  again  the  la>t  words  Mr.  Bain  had 
said  to  her: 

"It  is  an  offer,  Miss  Ellis,  which  you 
would  do  well  to  give  some  thought 
to." 

By  and  by  she  began  to  think  of  the 
time  at  which  she  had  first  entered  that 
house.  Homeless,  friendless,  almost 
hopeless,  she  had  applied  to  Mr.  Bain 
for  a  situation  as  governess  to  his  little 
daughter,  just  left  motherless.  She  had 
no  faith  that  she  would  obtain  the  sit- 
uation, for  she  had  brought  with  her  no 
intercession  from  others;  she  had  no  in- 
troduction; she  possessed  nothing  but 
her  capability  and  her  earnestness. 

She  had  been  shown  into  the  library 
ju>t  at  dusk.  Through  the  glimmer  of 
picture  frames  and  the  shine  of  polished 
walnut  she  made  out  the  room  was  un- 
occupied, and  sat  down  to  wait.  The 
faint  firelight  only  showed  bow  rich  the 
place  was,  and  it  was  very  quiet.  There 
was  a  study  chair  drawn  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  a  book  open  in  a  reading 
rack,  a  profusion  of  papers  upon  a  table 
near  by,  and  a  watch  ticking  gently 
among  them.  The  comfortable  ticking 
of  the  watch  sounded  with  wailing 
wind  beyond  the  window  drapery's 
warm  folds.  She  listened  to  both  in  a 
half  stupor. 

Suddenly,  without  a  sound,  the  door 
swung  open  softly,  and  a  gentleman 
entered,  and  turned  up  the  gas.  Then 
he  turned  to  her,  saying  courteously: 

"Do  vou  wish  to  see  me?" 

".Mr.  Bain?" 

"Yes." 

She  was  impressed  as  never  before 
with  the  gentleness  of  a  gentleman. 
She  made  known  her  errand,  and  waited 
patiently  under  his  kind  but  compre- 
hensive eyes. 

Looking  at  Mary  Ellis,  Mr.  Bain 
thought  that  here  was  one  woman  at 
least  who  had  no  thought  of  his  being 
rich  and  eligible.  It  was  a  relieving 
thought  after  certain  experiences  he  had 
known  during  the  past  month.  So  he 
said: 

"I  think  we  will  try  each  other,  Miss 
Ellis." 

The  words  were  a  shock  of  pleasure 
to  Mary;  she  was  so  tired,  the  place  was 
so  restful,  and  she  was  not  sure  where 
she  should  lay  her  head  that  night.  It 
was  comfort  and  peace  Opening  suddenly 


before  her,  a  place  where  she  could  drop 
her  burden  of  care,  and  be  kindly  en- 
folded in  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  She 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Bain  saw  her 
cm  -  full  of  tears  as  they  parted. 

How  much  had  happened  since  that 
night!  Episode  after  episode  swept 
across  her  mental  vision.  The  first 
beautifully  -erved  meal,  which  she  ate 
in  the  pretty  breakfast  room,  the  first 
glimpse  Of  Lena  Bain's  fair  little  face, 
the  dainty  chamber  assigned  her,  in 
which  she  could  not  at  first  sleep  for 
comfort.  Many  a  night  she  had  lain 
watching  the  play  of  the  red  firelight 
upon  the  white  ceiling,  unwilling  to  go 
to  sleep  because  no  dream  could  be  so 
happy  as  the  waking  reverie.  She  never 
lost  her  pleasure  in  these  things,  familiar 
as  taste  and  luxurv  became  to  her  daily 
life. 

She  thought  of  the  first  birthday  she 
had  there,  and  of  the  grateful  pleasure 
which  swelled  her  heart  when  Mr.  Bain 
put  into  her  hand  a  tiny  gold  watch; 
while  the  next  instant  little  Lena 
sprang  forward  with  a  beautifully  cut 
cameo — her  gift.  Why,  she  had  never 
had  a  birthday  present  before  in  all  her 
life! 

She  thought  of  a  night  when  Lena 
had  been  taken  dangerously  ill  with  the 
croup,  and  how,  as  if  the  child  were 
her  own  flesh  and  blood,  she  had 
watched  and  prayed  with  the  father. 

She  remembered  evenings  in  the 
beautiful  old  library,  so  quiet  and  bright; 
morning  drives,  pleasant  forenoon  study 
hours,  music  lessons,  given  in  the  long 
parlors,  where  Mr.  Bain  walked  the 
floor,  buried  in  thought,  an  agreeable 
supernumary.  He  roused  up  some- 
times to  see  what  they  were  laughing 
at,  but  he  was  usually  absent-minded. 

That  his  thoughts  were  not  always 
pleasant  Mary  came  to  know.  There 
Was  a  sore  place  in  his  life  which  he 
brooded  over.  At  first  she  supi>osed  it 
to  be  the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  respect- 
fully as  he  mentioned  to  Lena  her  dead 
mother,  he  never  showed  for  the  child 
nor  for  himself  a  sense  of  great  loss.  In 
a  man  fine  natured  and  tender-hearted 
as  was  John  Bain  this  was  strange. 

Mary  did  not  know  how  it  was  that 
she  came  to  understand  that  she  was 
capable  of  bringing  pleasure  to  Lena's 
father.  But  she  felt  that  he  was  hap- 
piest in  the  evenings  when  they  were 
alone,  and  she  was  in  the  mood  to  laugh 
and  talk  freely.  In  those  times  Mr. 
Bain  would  kindle  into  a  quiet  brilliancy 
utterly  alien  to  him  at  all  other  j>eriods. 

A  sympathy  had  grown  up  between 
them  which  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
would  appreciate  rightly.  Mary  felt  a 
generous  desire  to  please  Mr.  Bain. 
With  the  utmost  frankness  she  consulted 
his  tastes.  Silently  discovering  that 
whatever  his  evening  engagements 
were  he  liked  to  chat  with  her  an  hour 
after  tea,  she  made  it  a  point  to  be  at 
leisure  then.  Once,  in  a  half  absent- 
minded  way,  he  told  Lena  that  when 
she  was  a  woman  she  must  wear  her 
hair  as  Miss  Ellis  had  arranged  hers 
that  day,  and  herself  liking  the  artistic 
effects  of  the  soft  loops,  they  became 
Mary's  habit.  Knowing  that  he  admired 
the  white  cameo  he  had  selected  for 
Lena's  gift,  it  clasped  the  throat  of  her 
wrapper  always  of  a  morning.  Observ- 
ing that  his  eye  expressed  approval  of  a 
soft  gray  silk  she  possessed,  she  often 
wore  it. 

The  motive  in  all  this  was  gratitude 
and  an  unconscious  love.  She  would 
have  cut  off  her  right  hand  if  it  would 
have  given.  Mr.  Bain  any  pleasure. 
His  gloom  was  the  sorrow  of  her  life. 
When  -he  won  him  from  it  for  an  hour 
she  was  happy. 

So  two  years  had  passed,  and  no 
daughter  in  the  home  of  a  father  was 
happier  than  this  orphan  girl. 

Then  a  certain  guest  came  often 
to  the  house.  He  was  a  Doctor 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners 
Of  the  city — a  man  of  talent  who  was 
rapidly  amassing  a  fortune.  He  had 
seen  Mary  at  the  bedside  of  little  Lena, 
when  the  child  had  an  attack  of  sick- 
ness. He  became  interested  in  her — 
paid  court  to  her — finally  ottering  her 
his  heart  and  hand.  Then  it  was  that 
Mr.  Bain  had  said: 
"It  is  an  offer,  Miss  Ellis,  which  you 


would  do  well  to  give  some  thought  to." 

How  gravely  and  coolly  he  had  said 
it,  and  what  a  shock  to  her  then-  was  in 
his  quiet  words. 

Mary  started  from  her  stupor,  and 
cast  herself  down  upon  a  lounge.  It 
was  the  crisis  of  her  life.  Alone  in  her 
chandler  she  commenced  the  struggle 
which  would  decide  her  destiny. 

She  faced  the  bare,  painful  fact  that 
she  loved  Mr.  Bain.  She  loved  him  as 
the  source  of  her  life's  happiness.  And 
his  words  had  shown  her  the  gulf  be- 
tween them.  However  kindly  his 
gentleness  met  hers  they  were  socially 
at  a  distance.  She  never  thought  of 
such  things,  but  she  knew  that  Mr. 
Bain  did,  that  he  valued  his  patrician 
blood — patrician  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  It  was  blood  kept  pure  from  a 
taint  of  vice  through  a  dozen  genera- 
tions. A  hot  flush  came  to  Mary's  cheek 
as  she  thought  of  her  father.  No,  her 
ancestors  were  not  her  benefactors,  and 
Mr.  Bain  would  not  marry  his  gover- 
ness, even  if  he  loved  her. 

The  fine,  grave,  dark  face  came  up 
l>efore  her.  She  dropped  her  face  upon 
her  arms,  murmuring: 

"I  would  die  for  him — ah!  I  would 
die  for  him!" 

Her  happiness  was  all  past.  The  late 
event  had  broken  apart  the  invisible 
ribbons  which  bound  her  to  her  love.  It 
would  never  be  the  same  again.  She 
could  not  stay  there.  Where  should  she 
go? 

For  the  first  time  the  thought  came — 
"Why  not  marry  Doctor  Hamilton?" 

The  pretty  chamber  was  still  but  for 
the  ticking  of  the  little  w  atch  which  had 
been  her  birthday  gift.  The  red  tire- 
light  played  upon  the  white  ceiling,  the 
picture  frames  glittered  upon  the  wall, 
a  tiny  marble  statuette  glimmered  in  a 
corner.    Mary  lay  still  and  thought. 

Night  came,  and  pressed  a  heavy 
blackness  against  the  windows;  the  fire 
died  down.  Mary  arose  shivering. 
Two  hours  had  passed. 

"I  have  decided,"  she  said. 

A  certain  lightness  was  upon  her, 
though  she  had  decided  to  go  out  into 
the  world,  homeless,  upon  the  next  day. 

She  went  down  stairs,  and  softly 
opened  the  library  door.  Mr.  Bain 
looked  up  from  his  book. 

"Well,  Miss  Ellis?" 

"I  have  decided,  Mr.  Bain." 

"About  Hamilton?  Well,  how,  may 
I  ask?" 

"I  shall  not  marry  him." 

Mr.  Bain  sat  quietly  hxiking  at  the 
embers  in  the  grate. 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  comprehend 
the  advantages  of  his  offer?"  he  said 
again. 

There  was  a  silence. 

"Mr.  Bain?" 

"Well?" 

"I  find  it  desirable  to  change  im- 
position. My  quarter  is  finished  to- 
morrow, and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave 
you  then." 

He  bowed;  she  spoke  in  a  tone  which 
required  no  more.  Then  she  turned  to 
the  door. 

She  had  opened  it,  when  she  heard 
her  name  pronounced  as  she  bad  never 
heard  it  pronounced  before. 

"Mary." 

She  looked  back. 

"Will  you  come  here?"  Mr.  Bain 
said,  putting  out  his  hand. 

Unconsciously  she  went  to  him.  He 
took  her  hands  and  drew  her  down  to  a 
little  footstool  at  his  side. 

•■Mary."  he  said  softly,  "will  you  not 
stay  here  as  my  wife?" 

"Do  you  love  me?"  simply. 

"As  1  never  loved  before  in  my  life." 

The  blessed  words!  she  clung  to  him 
with  a  little  cry. 

••Do  you  know  bow  happy  I  am?"  he 
said.  "Do  you  know  what  you  have 
done  for  me?  I  will  not  talk  of  the  past, 
Mary.    It  is  not  a  pleasing  subject;  but 


Sugar  2c. 
Potatoes  lc. 


To  compel  attention  to  our  supreme  quality  of 
family  groceries,  sold  to  consumers  everywhere 
at  wholesale  rates,  we  reduce  the  price  on  thU 
group  and  guarantee  every  article  perfect,  fay 
refund  for  it,  if  not  pleased.  Only  one  group 
order  to  one  family;  holds  good  until  November 
11,  11107. 

CALL  FOR  COMBINATION  NO.  SI  R  F  P. 

25  lbs.  Pure  Cane  Hugar  (m  2c  $  .60 

25  lbs.  Fancy  Hurbank  Potatoes  (ai  lc   .% 

1  pint  XXX  Kla.  Extract,  Lemon  or  Va- 
nilla, or  2  lbs.  our  celebrated  40c  Mocca 
and  Java  eofl'ee   .11 

2  lbs.  s.  i '.  s.  75c  l  ea,  any  flavor,  or 3  lbs.  our 

( 'elebrated  40c  M  A  J  <  oll'ee   i.uo 

1  jar  Heinz  Apple  Butter   JjO 

5-lh.  pail  Pure  Leaf  Lard  76 

1-lb.  tin  ISaking  Powder,  Eastern  Pure   ,:tu 

10  lbs.  (  ream  Rolled  Oats   St 

8  bars  Kalrbank's  Laundry  Soap   .% 

1-lb.  tin  Lowney  Ground  chocolate   .35 

1  package  Columbus  Wheat  Flakes,  pre- 
mium  .25 

1  bot.  Eng.  Worcestershire  same   4| 

2  lbs.  Thread  t  ocoanut  

Total  for  all  unchanged  ¥8.00 

SPECIALS. 

Cranberries,  gallon  ?  .00 

Safety  Matches,  gross  65 

Corn  Beef,  2-1  b.  tin,  guaranteed,  doz   2.00 

Kolled  Oats,  3  packages  for   .26 

Flaked  Itlce,  package  10 

Toasted  Corn  Flakes,  package  \iyt 

Solid  Pack  Tomatoes,  1-lb.  tins,  doz   .00 

Welch's  Grape  Juice,  pints.  2  for  40 

English  Breakfast  Tea,  pound  16 

4-1  b.  Chunk  Codfish  for  25 

100-plece  Decorated  Dinner  Set   w.00 

30-plece  Plain  Dinner  Set   2.70 

Monthly  List  Is  ready  to  mall.  Write  lor 
It  and  lor  list  ol  24  other  Combinations. 

SMITHS 

CASH  STORE 

NOW  NO.  14  to  24  STEUART  ST.,  S.  F.,  ONLY. 
WHOLESALE  MAIL  ORDER  RATES  TO  FAMILIES 
WRITE  US  FOR  PRICED  CATALOG  SAVES  1  s 


for  so  long  I  have  needed  an  assurance. 
My  sweet  child,  how  many  times  have 
I  wished  that  you  loved  me;  my  life 
has  been  so  bitter  and  so  barren.  I  had 
dreams  sometimes,  but  I  would  not 
yield  to  them.  Why  should  you  love  me, 
a  gloomy,  middle-aged  man?  Yet  you 
were  such  a  comfort!  Then  this  offer  of 
Hamilton's  came.  I  made  the  decision 
that  if  you  did  not  love  him,  and  with- 
stood the  advantage  of  his  offer,  that  I 
should  know  your  heart  to  be  more  true 
than  any  heart  I  ever  before  found  in 
my  life.  Then  I  would  win  you  if  I, 
eould.  Ah,  my  darling,  your  frank 
eyes  betrayed  you  to-night  when  you 
made  your  voice  so  cold.  You  love  me 
as  I  love  you." 


Method  of  Some  "  Reformers." 

A  Massachusetts  Congressman  was  re- 
cently conversing  with  a  colleague  who 
entertains  more  or  less  socialistic  notions, 
says  a  writer  in  Success,  expressed  in  a 
more  or  less  vague  way. 

"  You  fellows  don't  know  exactly 
what  you  want,"  said  the  Massachusetts 
man.  "You  remind  me  of  a  school 
teacher  who  once  had  a  mutinous  class 
of  pupils  on  his  hands. 

"That  portion  of  the  school  who  at- 
tempted this  miniature  rebellion,  sent* 
committee  to  state  their  grievance,  in 
the  name  of  the  rest. 

"But  the  principal  would  have  no 
words  with  them.  He  simply  locked 
them  in  his  room,  and  went  down  to 
parley  with  the  rank  and  file." 

"  'Well,'  said  he,  'and  what  is  it  you 
want  ?' 

"  We  want  the  same  as  the  other  boys 
upstairs.' 

••  •  W  hat  i-  thai  ?" 
"  '  We  don't  know.' 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

I  I  70  MADISON  STREET 
Director:  ADOLF  GREGORY  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  oldest  established,  largest,  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  Musical  instruction  on  the 
Pacllic  Coast.   All  advantages  of  the  leading  European  and  Eastern  Institutions.   Prospectus  on  application. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


My  Mother's  Bible. 


This  book  is  all  that's  left  me  now  ! 

Tears  will  unbidden  start  — 
With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow, 

I  press  it  to  my  heart. 
For  many  generations  past, 

Here  is  our  family  tree; 
My  mother's  hands  this  Bible  clasp'd; 

She,  dying,  gave  it  me. 

Ah  !  well  do  I  remember  those 

Whose  names  these  records  bear, 
Who  round  the  hearth  stone  used  to  close 

After  the  evening  prayer, 
And  speak  of  what  these  pages  said, 

In  tones  my  heart  would  thrill ! 
Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead, 

Here  are  they  living  still ! 

My  father  read  his  holy  book 

To  brothers,  sisters  dear; 
How  calm  was  my  poor  mother's  look, 

Who  leaned  God's  word  to  hear  ! 
Her  angel  face  —  I  see  it  yet ! 

What  thronging  memories  come! 
Again  that  little  group  is  met 

Within  the  walls  of  home  ! 

Thou  truest  friend  man  ever  knew, 

Thy  constancy  I've  tried; 
Where  all  were  false  I  found  thee  true, 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasure  give 

That  could  this  volume  buy; 
In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live, 

It  taught  me  how  to  die. 

—  George  P.  Morris. 


The  Old  Church. 

What  an  image  of  peace  and  rest 

Is  this  little  church  among  its  graves! 
All  is  so  quiet;  the  troubled  breast, 
The  wounded  spirit,  the  heart  oppressed, 

Here  may  rind  the  repose  it  craves. 
See  how  the  ivy  climbs  and  expands 

Over  this  humble  hermitage. 
And  seems  to  caress  with  its  little  hands 
The  rough,  gray  stones  as  a  child  that 
stands 

Caressing  the  wrinkled  cheeks  of  age. 
Here  would  I  stay  and  let  the  world 

With  its  distant  thunder  roar  and  roll; 
Storms  do  not  rend  the  sail  that  is  furled, 
Nor  like  a  dead  leaf,  tossed  and  whirled 

In  an  eddy  of  wind,  is  the  anchored 
soul. — Longfellow. 


Advice  to  the  Young'  Man. 

Remember,  son,  that  the  world  is 
older  than  you  are,  by  several  years; 
that  for  thousands  of  years  it  has  been 
so  full  of  smarter  and  better  men  than 
yourself  that  their  feet  stuck  out  of  the 
dormer  windows;  that  when  they  died 
the  old  globe  went  whirling  on,  and  not 
one  man  in  ten  million  went  to  the 
funeral  or  even  heard  of  the  death. 

Be  as  smart  as  you  can,  of  course. 
Know  as  much  as  you  can,  without 
blowing  the  packing  out  of  your  cylin- 
der head;  shed  the  light  of  your  wisdom 
abroad  in  the  world  but  don't  dazzle 
people  with  it,  and  don't  imagine  a 
thing  is  so  simple  because  you  say  it  is. 

Don't  be  sorry  for  your  father  be- 
cause he  knows  so  much  less  than  you 
do;  remember  the  reply  of  Dr.  Wayland 
to  the  student  of  Brown  university, 
who  said  it  was  an  easy  enough  thing 
to  make  proverbs  such  as  Solomon 
wrote.  "Make  a  few,"  tersely  replied 
the  old  man.  We  never  heard  that  (the 
young  man  made  any.  Not  more  trkn 
two  or  three,  anyhow.  \ 

The  world  has  a  great  need  of  young 
men,  but  no  greater  need  than  the  young 
men  have  for  it.  Your  clothes  fit  you 
better  than  your  father's  fit  him;  they 
cost  more  money,  they  are  more  stylish, 
your  mustache  is  neater,  thecut  of  your 
hair  is  better  and  you  are  prettier,  oh, 
far  prettier  than  "pa." 

Young  men  are  useful  and  we  all  love 
them,  and  we  could  not  engineer  a  pic- 
nic successfully  without  them.  But 
they  are  not  novelties,  son.  Oh,  no, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  They  have  been 
here  before.  Do  not  be  so  modest  as  to 
shut  yourself  clear  out;  but  don't  be  so 
fresh  you'll  have  to  be  put  away  in  the 
cold  to  keep  yourself  from  spoiling. 

Don't  be  afraid  that  your  merit  will 
not  be  discovered.  People  all  over  the 
world  are  hunting  for  you,  and  if  you 
are  worth  finding  they  will  find  you. 
A  diamond  isn't  so  easily  found  as 
a  quartz  pebble,  but  people  search  for  it 
all  the  more  intently. 


Pointed  Paragraphs. 


It's  hard  to  fatten  a  purse  on  a  slen- 
der income. 

Free  advice  you  get  is  seldom  worth 
that  much. 

Umbrellas  are  like  men;  usually  the 
poorest  get  left. 

Curtain  lectures  should  be  delivered 
behind  the  scenes. 

Truth  and  a  woman's  age  have  little 
or  nothing  in  common. 

Marriage  is  never  a  failure,  but  often 
the  contracting  parties  are. 

Give  a  little  more  than  you  promise- — 
but  don't  promise  too  much. 

It  is  well  to  understand  that  it  is  some- 
times well  to  stand  from  under. 

Never  judge  any  man's  religion  by 
what  he  says  when,  you  step  on  his 
corn. 

There  is  about  as  much  sense  in  a 
woman's  reason  as  there  is  in  a  man's 
excuse. 

Prayers  of  the  man  who  prays  for 
himself  alone  probably  never  get  higher 
than  the  roof. 

Tomatoes  were  formerly  known  as 
'love  apples,'  probably  because  they 
were  soft  and  easily  mashed. 

The  average  man  is  as  particular 
about  getting  his  hair  cut  as  a  woman  is 
about  seeing  that  her  hat  is  on  straight. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


After  the  use  of  a  mustard  poultice  on 
any  part  of  the  body  rub  that  part  with 
camphorated  oil  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  .  taking  cold. 

Shoes  that  are  too  large  sometimes 
slip  and  cause  the  heel  to  blister.  To 
prevent  this  fit  the  heel  of  the  shoe  with 
a  piece  of  velvet. 

Ink  stains  may  be  removed  from  sil- 
ver and  plated  goods  by  using  a  paste  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  water  which  must 
be  well  rubbed  in. 

Dishes  which  have  become  brown  and 
burnt  from  baking  in  the  oven  may  be 
easily  cleaned  after  they  have  stood 
awhile  in  borax  water. 

One  of  the  best  and  simplest  remedies 
for  keeping  the  hands  white  and  soft  is 
bathing  them  daily  in  tepid  water  in 
which  has  been  well  mixed  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  best  glycerine  and  rose- 
water. 

If  when  using  lemon  for  flavoring, 
you  need  only  half  a  one,  put  the  other 
half  on  a  plate  and  cover  with  a  glass 
tumbler.  This  excludes  the  air  and  pre- 
vents it  from  drying  up  or  getting 
moldy. 

To  remove  ink  stains:  Wash  in  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid;  rinse  in  ammo- 
nia water.  Wet  the  spot  with  warm 
water,  put  on  sapolio,  rub  gently  be- 
tween the  hands  and  generally  the  spot 
will  disappear. 

Zinc  makes  an  excellent  covering  for 
kitchen  tables  and  shelves,  and  though 
the  first  cost  is  somewhat  expensive,  its 
durability  makes  it  very  desirable.  In 
covering  a  table,  turn  the  zinc  over  the 
edges  and  tack  on  the  under  side,  mak- 
ing a  neat  finish. 

An  umbrella  should  not  be  opened  out 
to  dry,  as  the  stretchers  are  apt  to  warp 
in  the  bent  form,  giving  an  unsightly 
appearance  when  the  umbrella  is  closed. 
The  silk  should  be  left  to  drain  with  the 
handle  downward,  and  gently  wiped 
with  an  old  silk  handkerchief. 


Teacher — Your  recitation  was  ex- 
tremely good,  Johnny.  The  gestures 
were  particularly  natural.  Where  did 
you  get  them  ? 

Johnny — Get  what? 

Teacher — The  gestures. 

Johnny — I  ain't  got  the  gestoors.  1 1 'a 
hives!  . 


"He's  awfully  worried  because  his 
wife  is  getting  so  stout." 

"Is  he  afraid  her  heart  \von't' stand 
it?" 

"No,  he's  afraid  his  runabout  springs 
won't  stand  it." 


Domestic  Hints. 

Ginger  Snaps. — One  pint  molasses, 
half  pint  lard  and  butter  mixed,  half 
teaspoonful  ginger,  one  teaspoonful 
soda.  In  a  granite  pan  place  on  stove 
and  let  come  to  boil,  stirring  frequently. 
Then  stir  in  flour  enough  to  roll  thin 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  three  minutes. 

Rice  Mrsn.— One  teacupful  of  rice, 
half  a  cupful  of  fine  cornmeal,  and  a 
little  salt,  well  cooked  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  sweet  milk  or  water;  when  cold 
cut  into  thin  slices  and  fry  or  bake  it 
with  sufficient  butter  to  prevent  sticking 
to  the  griddle;  serve  hot  with  maple 
syrup. 

Cucumber  Pickles. — To  a  half 
bushel  of  cucumbers  take  one  cup  of 
salt  and  three  gallons  of  boiling  water. 
Heat  the  water  to  boiling  three.,  morn- 
ings. Take  pickles  from  brine,  heat 
one  gallon  of  vinegar,  add  spice  to  taste, 
put  pickles  in  jars  and  pour  hot  vinegar 
over.    Seal  up. 

Apple  Custard. — Two  apples,  four 
tablespoonfuls  melted  butter,  eight 
tablespoonfuls  sugar,  six  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful Baker's  extract  of  lemon.  Pare 
and  grate  two  large,  tart  apples;  add 
the  butter,  sugar,  eggs  (yolks  and  whites 
beaten  separately),  and  the  extract  of 
lemon.  Line  a  dish  with  puff  paste, 
fill,  and  bake  like  a  custard. 

Chocolate  Custard.  —  One  pint 
milk,  one  pint  cream,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls grated  chocolate,  four  eggs,  one  tea- 
cupful-  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  Baker's 
extract  of  vanilla.  Put  the  milk  and 
chocolate  in  a  double  boiler.  Beat  the 
eggs  and  sugar  together  until  light,  and 
add  to  the  milk  and  stir  one  minute. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  add  the  cream 
and  flavoring  extract,  and  when  cold, 
freeze. 

Sponge  Drop  Cakes.— Three  eggs, 
one  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  two  cups 
flour,  one-half  cup  cold  water,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon- 
ful Baker's  extract  lemon.  Beat  the 
eggs  without  separating,  add  the  sugar, 
water,  flour  and  baking  powder  sifted 
together,  and  flavoring.  Bake  in  muffin 
pans  or  cups  in  a  quick  oven. 

A  corner  in  grain  isn't  necessarily  on 
the  square. 


Mr.  Meenister  MacGlucky  (of  the  Free 
Kirk,  after  having  given  away  more 
than  usual  to  an  expression  "a  wee 
thing  strong,"  despairingly),  "Oh!  Aye! 
Ah,  w-e-e-1 !  I'll  hae  ta  gie't  up! 

Mr.  Elder  McNab — Wh-at,  man,  gie 
up  gowf  ? 

Mr.  Meenister  MacGlucky — Nae,  aaeJ 
'Gie  up  the  meenistry. 


He — I  suppose,  then,  we  may  as  well 
break  the  engagement  and  say  we  have 
both  been  disappointed  in  love. 

She— There  seems  to  be  no  other  con- 
clusion. You  thought  I  had  money, 
and  I  certainly  thought  you  had. 


Curious  Facts. 

It  takes  eight  times  the  strength  to 
go  upstairs  that  is  required  for  the  same 
distance  on  the  level. 

A  caterpillar  is  so  greedy  that  in  one 
month  it  usually  devours  tj,0(J0  times  its 
own  weight  in  food. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  Sahara 
is  not  a  barren  and  worthless  waste. 
Some  time  ago  there  were  9,000,000 
sheep  in  the  Algerian  Sahara  alone,  be- 
sides 2,000,000  goats  and  260,000  camels. 
On  the  oases  there  are  1,500,000  date 
palms. 

There  are  several  species  of  fish,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects  which  never  sleep  in 
the  whole  of  their  existence.  Among 
fish  it  is  positively  known  that  pike, 
salmon,  and  goldfish  never  sleep  at  all, 
also  that  there  are  several  others  in  the 
fish  family  that  never  sleep  more  than 
a  few  minutes  a  month.  There  are 
dozens  of  species  of  flies  which  never 
indulge  in  slumber. 

The  ancient  custom  of  blessing  ani- 
mals on  the  Feast  of  St.  Anthony  by 
the  abbot  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  was 
observed  this  yearat  La  Merced  Church, 
in  that  city,  where  the  observance  is 
more  general  than  in  any  other  Mexican 
city.  Within  a  period  of  two  hours 
hundreds  of  animals,  including  horses, 
oxen,  cows,  mules,  donkeys,  sheep, 
goats,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  chickens, 
turkeys,  parrots,  and  singing  birds  were 
sprinkled  with  holy  water.  St.  Anthony, 
the  abbot,  is  the  protector  of  dumb  ani- 
mals, and  is  credited  with  power  to 
guard  them  from  disease,  and  to  bring 
increase  in  numbers. 

.'r'  Even  in  the  wilderness  the  married 
man  ceases  to  Care  about  his  personal 
appearance."  So  says  A.  W.  Canning, 
the  Australian  explorer,  who  has  spent 
12  months  examining  the  unknown 
country  stretching  from  the  western 
Australian  goldfields  to  the  Kimberley 
district  in  the  Far  North.  When  among 
the  blacks  he  could  always  tell  the 
bachelor  by  the  careful  style  in  which 
the  hair  was  gathered  up,  chignon  fash- 
ion, and  tied  behind  with  strings  made 
of  rat  fur.  The  married  aboriginal  was 
no  less  distinguishable  by  the  shaggy, 
unkempt  locks  straggling  all  over  his 
shoulders. 


Evelyn — I  hear  that  Reggy  Windy 
called  his  new  motor-boat  The  Lobster. 

George—  Yes;  but  it  isn't  a  lobster 
now. 

Kvelyn— Why  riot? 

George — Because  it  turned  turtle. 


A  BOON  to  HOUSEWIVES 

Our  Imperial  Wax  Pads  clean  Hat  irons 
nstantly  and  give  a  line  polish.  Sample  by 
mat]  10  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Write  lor  par- 
ticulars. Address 

GOLDEN  GATE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  "A" 

710  Broadway  Oakland.  Cal. 
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THE  ONE=MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 

Easy  to  sulde ;  strong,  compact  and  easily  adaptable  to  every  condition  demanded.  It 
needs  but  one  man  and  two  horses  to  operate  It.  Notice  the  "no  skid"  rudders  on  the  wheels. 
They  are  raised  In  the  picture;  when  lowered  they  guide  the  machine  straight  ahead.  The 
mold  board  Is  six  feet  long.  Has  adjustable  shoes  shown  at  ends  of  moldboard  to  gage  depth 
to  which  moldboard  should  cut.  It's  a  very  desirable  machine  for  road-building  In  city  or  vil- 
lage. It  makes  good  roads  and  keeps  theru  so.  \ltliough  made  of  steel  and  malleable  Iron, 
still  it  weighs  odly  600  pounds.  The 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

saves  time  of  three  men  aDd  two  extra  horses.  It  is  easy  on  the  horses.  Has  blade  In  front  of 
wheels.  Moldboard  reversible.  Machine  turns  In  (I  ft.  circle.  Built  for  Koad-gradlng,  Ditch- 
ing, Land-leveling.  Foundation-digging, 

FOR  IRRIGATION, 
CANAL  BUILDING,  Etc. 

The  price  is  lower  than  most  such 
machines.  «  e  send  It  on  free  trial. 
Write  us  for  our  handsome  book- 
let, "Delightful  Roads."  It's  free 
and  tells  you  all  about  the  -0th 
Century. 

The  While  Cily  Grader  Co. 

Box  24  White  City,  Kansas 

J.  GORDON.  Sales  Agent, 
P.  O.  Hox  167,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


LARGE 
PROFITS 

for  the  men  who  invest  in 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 

If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay.  write  us 
all  about  it.     We  can  help  you.     If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  getting  started.     No  charge  for  advice. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

107  First  St..  123N.M»inSt. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle 


RELIABLE 

Spells  the  key-word  to  the  treat  popularity  of  the 


U.S. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


SKIMS  CLEANEST 

Holds  World's  Record. 

IS  SIMPLEST 

Two  parts  in  the  bowL 

WEARS  LONGEST 

Record  proves  it. 

RUNS  EASY 

Users  say  so. 


QUICKLY  CLEANED 

Parts  few  and  simple. 

LOW  MILK  CAN 

Saves  much  lifting. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE 

Gearing  entirely  enclosed. 

SAVES  THE  MOST 

Cream,  time,  work. 


M>  U.  S  is  not  out  ofl  Dairymen  choose  the  U.S.  because  they  KNOW  it  can  be  depended 
a.,.  _  J„'„   ™  J  upon  to  do  the  Best  work  ALL  the  time,  and  the  Longest  time.  too. 


lordet  every  week  or  two 
'like  my  neighbors"  who 

u.i.  jther  nakes,  ARE.  I 
D.  ...  VanWorm.l 

Middleburgh.  <*  j  J 


May  we  explain  to  you  why?  Please  send 
lor  complete  illustrated  book  No  148 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Bellow*  Falls,  Vermont 


Pumps  2,000  Gallons  Up  Per  Hour 


TMh  "Jack-of-All-Tradea*1  Engine  and  Horizontal  Pump 
pomps  1.6H0  to  2. 000  gallons  per  hoar  night  and  day.  The 
engine  also  churns,  runs  your  separator,  saws  your  wood. 

f rinds  yoar  f<*od,  does  more  chores  than  throe  or  four 
ilred  ii'ii.  It's  the  ideal  farm  engine—  easii-st  to  under- 
stand— uses  least  fuel— needs  fewest  repairs. 

Strongly  built  of  best  materials  throughout  to 
tttand  hard  knocks.  Our  namo  on  every  engine  is 
your  best  guarantee.  Comes  to  yoa  complete  so  you 
can  set  it  to  work  at  once. 

We  make  several  styles  and  sizes  of  engines.  Tell  ns  what 
want  an  engine  to  do— we  will  advise  what  is  best  for  you  to 


Engines  2  H.  P. 
to  200  H.  P. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE 
ENGINE  BOOK  No.  T 1035 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Francis  Smith  &  Cc 


Manufacturer 
of 


SHEET  IRON  &SlfjPr?rP& 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

W  ater  and  Uli  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  l'lpes  with  Asphaltum 


The  Dairy. 


Making  Condensed  Milk. 

Prof.  O.  F.  Hunziker  of  the  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Intl.,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  dairy  instructors,  held  at  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  'The  Manufacture  of 
Condensed  Milk.'    He  said  in  part : 

If  we  recognize  in  fresh  cow's  milk 
an  article  of  food  highly  complex  in 
composition,  subject  to  many  changes 
and  to  rapid  deterioration  unless  han- 
dled carefully  and  skillfully,  then  the 
successful  manufacture  of  condensed 
milk,  a  product  more  complex  in  its 
composition  than  fresh  milk,  and 
though  heated  and  preserved  with  cane 
sugar,  or  by  sterilization,  exposed  to 
more  diverse,  more  varying  and,  in 
most  cases,  more  unfavorable  conditions, 
must  naturally  involve  a  knowledge 
that  reaches  beyond  a  mere  mechanical 
knack  of  heating,  adding  sugar,  evapo- 
rating, cooling,  and  canning.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  process  tends  to  belittle 
and  hide  the  complexity  of  the  product. 
Anybody  can  acquire  the  routine  knowl- 
edge of  condensing  milk,  but  only  a  few 
can  make  a  uniformly  good  condensed 
milk  under  all  conditions.  It  therefore 
happens  that  defective  condensed  milk 
is  made,  now  and  then,  in  most,  if  not 
all,  factories,  and  the  output  of  a  poor 
quality  of  condensed  milk  is  not  always 
the  exception  but  quite  the  rule. 

Kinds  of  Condensed  Milk. — So 
much  about  condensed  milk  in  general. 
Now  it  might  be  of  interest  to  briefly 
discuss  the  different  kinds  of  condensed 
milk.  There  are  on  the  market  today 
four  distinct  classes  of  condensed  milk, 
namely:  Sweetened  condensed  milk, 
evaporated  cream,  plain  bulk  milk,  and 
milk  powders. 

Sweetened  Condensed  Milk. — In 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  the  fresh 
milk  is  heated,  either  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  live  steam,  or  in  jacketed  ket- 
tles, to  a  temperature  of  from  185  to  200°. 
To  the  hot  milk  the  best  refined  granu- 
lated cane  sugar  is  added,  usually  at  the 
rate  of  16  pounds  of  sugar  to  100  pounds 
of  fresh  milk.  The  mixture  is  drawn 
into  the  vacuum  pan  or  retort,  where  it 
is  condensed  under  the  reduced  pressure 
at  a  temperature  of  from  120  to  150°  Fah- 
renheit. About  280  parts  of  fresh  milk 
are  reduced  to  100  parts  of  condensed 
milk.  The  finished  article  is  drawn 
into  forty-quart  milk  cans  and  slowly 
cooled  into  a  cooling  tank  to  about  70° 
Fahrenheit.  The  cooled  milk  is  then 
filled  either  into  barrels  holding  about 
000  pounds  of  condensed  milk  and  sold 
in  bulk  to  candy  factories  or  bakeries  or 
the  condensed  milk  is  filled  into  tin  cans 
holding  from  eight  to  twenty  ounces. 
These  cans  are  hermetically  sealed, 
labeled  and  packed  in  cases,  each  case 
holds  from  48  to  96  cans,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  cans.  A  case  of  16-oz. 
cans  sells  for  from  $3.25  to  $6,  according 
to  the  brand  and  its  reputation  and 
prestige  on  the  market.  Sweetened  con- 
densed milk  in  barrels  sells  from  4 J 
cents  to  7  cents  per  pound.  When 
put  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  sweet- 
ened condensed  milk  properly  made,  will 
keep  for  years,  but  is  best  when  fresh. 

Unsweetened  Condensed  Milk  or 
EVAPORATED  Cream. — The  term  evap- 
orated cream  is  a  misnomer,  for  there 
is  no  evaporated  cream  on  the  market. 
It  merely  stands  for  unsweetened  con- 
densed milk.  In  the  manufacture  of 
this  article  the  milk  is  heated  to  the 
same  temperature  as  in  the  previous 
process  and  condensed  in  the  vacuum 
pan  without  the  addition  of  cane  sugar. 
About  two  and  one-half  parts  of  fresh 
milk  are  used  to  make  one  part  of  con- 
densed milk.  When  the  evaporation 
has  gone  far  enough  theimilk  is  drawn 
off,  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
rilled  into  tin  cans  varying  in  size  from 
half  a  pint  to  one  gallon.  These  cans 
are  hermetically  sealed  and  sterilized  at 
temperatures  varying  from  228  to  236° 
Fahrenheit. 

In  order  to  heat  the  contents  of  the 
cans  uniformly  aud  to  prevent  the  burn- 


Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  la  about  what  happeDs  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  five  cows  and 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa- 
rator. He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  good  cow. The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  Is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairy  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  IV  a  high  time  you 


did.  You  can't  afford  to  lose  the  price 
of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there's 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu- 
bular and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  mllk;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don't  buy  some  cheap  rattle- 
trap thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won't  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work. skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  In  construction:  easily 
understood.  That's  the  Tubular  and 
there  Is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar- 

{>les  Tubular.  Don't  you  want  our 
Ittle  book  "Business  Dairymen,"  and 
our  Catalog  A. 131  both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpie*  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III. 


ing  of  the  milk  to  the  tin,  a  sterilizer  is 
used  that  has  in  its  interior  a  revolving 
frame  work.  The  cans  are  placed  in 
trays  and  the  trays  are  locked  into  the 
frame  work.  When  the  sterilizer  is 
filled  it  is  closed  up  and  the  frame  od 
the  inside  loaded  with  condensed  milk 
cans  put  in  motion.  Then  steam  is 
turned  into  the  sterilizer  until  the 
proper  temperature  is  reached. 

The  purpose  of  applying  such  high 
temperature  is  three-fold :  (a)  to  de- 
stroy all  germ  life;  (6)  to  thicken  the 
milk  to  a  jelly,  changing  its  physical 
properties  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
vent the  subsequent  separating  out  of, 
the  fat,  and  (c)  to  give  the  contents  of 
cans  an  appearance  of  cream.  From 
the  sterilizer  the  trays  filled  with  the 
cans  are  placed  into  a  shaker.  This  i-  a 
machine  consisting  of  one  or  more  heavy 
iron  boxes  holding  the  trays.  These 
boxes  are  connected  at  one  end  w  ith  an 
eccentric,  and  when  the  eccentric  is  in, 
motion  the  boxes  shake  back  and  forth 
violently.  The  agitation  breaks  up  the 
jelly  in  the  cans  and  gives  the  contents 
a  homogenous  and  creamy  appearance 
and  consistency.  The  cans  are  then  in- 
cubated for  from  two  to  four  weeks. 
This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  absolute  sterility  of  the  con- 
densed milk.  Next  comes  the  labeling 
and  packing.  The  labeled  cans  are 
packed  in  cases  similar  to  the  sweetened 
goods.  A  case  of  48  sixteen-ounce  cans 
sells  from  $3  to  *4.  Unsweetened  con- 
densed milk  put  up  in  hermetically 
sealed  tin  cans  and  heated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  process  will  keep 
indefinitely. 

Plain  Condensed  Bi  lk  Mi  i.e.— By 
the  term  plain  condensed  bulk  milk  is 
meant  unsweetened  condensed  milk  that 
has  not  been  sterilized.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article  the  fresh  milk  is 
heated  to  about  160°  F.,  then  condensed 
to  the  vacuum  pan,  using  about  3i  to  4 
lb.  of  fresh  milk  to  1  lb.  of  condensed 
milk.  When  the  condensation  is  nearly 
completed  the  process  is  stopped  and  live 
steam  is  turned  into  the  condensed  milk 
in  the  pan  for  the  purpose  of  thickening 
and  swelling  the  latter.  The  process  is 
then  continued  and  completed  and  the 
condensed  milk  is  cooled  to  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible.  This  article  Is 
mostly  sold  to  ice  cream  establishments 
for  from  25c.  to  70c.  per  gallon,  accord- 
ing to  the  per  cent  of  fat  it  contains. 
Plain  condensed  bulk  milk  is  not  ster- 
ilized nor  does  it  contain  any  cant?  sugar 
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to  preserve  it.  This  class  of  goods,  there- 
fore, is  very  perishable.  It  should  be 
kept  in  the  refrigerator  and  used  up 
within  a  week  from  the  day  of  its  manu- 
facture. 

Extent  of  Industry. — In  conclu- 
sion I  wish  to  say  a  word  relating  to  the 
extent  of  this  industry.  This  year  marks 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  invention 
of  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  by 
Gail  Borden.  The  first  factory  in  the 
world  was  erected,  completed  and  oper- 
ated by  Gail  Borden  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut in  1856.  The  beginning  was 
small,  the  process  crude  and  the  product 
imperfect,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
strenuous  years  of  the  war  of  secession 
that  its  value  and  usefulness  as  a  com- 
modity became  fully  recognized.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  there  was  a  great  de- 
mand for  this  product,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  industry  increased  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  In  the  '60s  the 
Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co.  was 
organized  in  Switzerland,  and  the  first 
factory  of  that  company  was  erected  and 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the 
American,  George  H.  Page,  in  1867. 
Both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  the 
condensed  milk  industry  grew  rapidly. 
Every  succeeding  decade  marked  the 
organization  of  new  companies  and  the 
erection  of  new  factories,  until  today  we 
have  condensories  in  nearly  every  civ- 
ilized country  within  the  dairy  belt. 

According  to  the  United  States  census 
of  1900,  in  that  year  there  were  over  50 
factories  in  the  United  States.  The  in- 
crease of  condensories  during  the  last 
five  years  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is 
safe  to  put  the  total  number  of  factories 
today  at  100  in  this  country  alone. 

The  census  report  of  1903  estimates 
that  about  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
were  received  at  our  condensories,  with 
an  aggregate  output  of  250,000,000 
pounds  of  condensed  milk  in  that  year. 


The  Dual-Purpose  Cow  to  the 
Front. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  for  some 
years  (and  even  up  to  our  last  Farmers' 
Institute  here)  endured  obloquy  as  a 
champion  of  the  dual-purpose  cow,  I 
felt  as  I  read  page  229  of  your  last  issue 
that  there  are  still  compensations  in 
life.  Under  the  head  of  '  Great  Cattle 
and  How  to  Get  Them,'  you  reprint  an 
article  from  the  Breeders'  Gazette  which 
amply  justifies  my  oft-expressed  belief 
in  the  dual-purpose  cow.  Mr.  Wing, 
the  writer  of  the  article,  found  all  Eng- 
land, from  John  O'Groat's  to  Dover, 
keeping  "cows  that  are  milked,  that 
pay  the  rents  and  the  labor,  and  nourish 
the  country  people;  cows  that  produce 
calves  that  make  beef,  and  good  beef 
too,  and  nine  out  of  10  of  these  cows 
are  pure-bred  Shorthorns." 

Bear  in  mind  that  that  is  a  land  of 
which  Jersey  and  Guernsey  and  Ayr- 
shire and  Devon  and  Hereford  are  parts 
and  to  which  Holstein  is  contiguous. 
So  they  don't  select  milking  strains  of 
Shorthorns  because  they  have  to,  but 
because  they  find  they  pay  best. 

Mr.  Robert  Ashburner  has  been  tell- 


ing the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rukal, 
Press  this  same  thing  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  but  somehow  it  has 
been  fashionable  to  decry  the  dual- 
purpose  cow.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  to  many  of  our  graziers,  who 
own  tracts  of  mixed  arable  and  pasture 
lands,  the  dual-purpose  cow  was  the 
logical  cow.  She  would  be  useful  in  the 
dairy— about  as  useful  as  any  other;  her 
calf  could  be  turned  on  to  the  range 
either  as  a  steer  or  spayed  heifer  and 
make  good  beef;  and  both  dam  and 
progeny  were  '  easy  keepers '  and  made 
the  most  of  their  feed. 

I  am  glad,  Mr.  Editor,  after  having 
been  conscious  of  your  delinquencies  in 
this  matter  for  perhaps  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, to  see  you  at  last  meting  out  jus- 
tice to  the  '  dual-purpose  cow.'  Keep  it 
up!  Edward  Berwick. 

Pacific  Grove,  Oct.  13. 


Uncut  Silage. 

One  of  our  readers  who  desires  to 
know  whether  uncut  silage  is  feasible 
will  be  edified  by  the  following  discus- 
sion of  the  question  by  Mr.  Byron  Hun- 
ter, Assistant  Agriculturist  in  charge  of 
Farm  Management  Investigations  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest: 

That  all  kinds  of  ensilage  should  be 
finely  cut  may  be  desirable,  but  we  must 
not  get  the  idea  that  it  is  essential.  In 
fact,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  will 
pay  to  run  clover  and  grass  through  a 
cutter  for  ensilage.  For  several  weeks 
some  of  the  most  successful  dairymen  of 
western  Oregon  and  western  Washing- 
ton have  been  making  ensilage  of  a 
very  high  quality  out  of  whole  clover, 
vetch,  peas  and  oats,  grass,  alfalfa,  etc. 
In  making  ensilage  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, there  are  two  essentials — an  air- 
tight silo  and  great  care  in  filling  it. 

Difficulty  is  usually  experienced  in  rak- 
ing up  freshly  cut  grass  with  an  ordi- 
nary hay  rake.  Some  avoid  this  dif- 
ficulty by  cutting  with  a  self-rake  reaper 
or  a  mower  with  a  buncher  attachment. 
These  bunches  are  then  thrown  on  a 
wagon  by  hand.  Others  cut  with  an 
ordinary  mower  and  load  the  swath  with 
a  hay  loader.  The  heavy  green  grass 
often  bends  the  teeth  on  the  elevator 
bars  of  the  loader.  The  teeth  may  be  re- 
inforced by  nailing  blocks  of  wood  on 
the  elevator  bars  back  of  the  teeth. 

In  filling  the  silo  the  material  must  be 
tramped,  so  that  all  the  air  possible  will 
be  excluded.  If  this  is  not  done,  much 
of  the  ensilage  will  spoil.  Two  principal 
methods  are  in  use  by  farmers  in  filling 
silos  with  whole  grass.  In  the  first  the 
freshly  cut  grass  is  dropped  directly  into 
the  silo  with  a  hay  fork.  Two  men  in 
the  silo  spread  the  material  and  tramp 
it  thoroughly,  especially  around  the 
edges.  The  centre  of  the  silo,  where  the 
load  from  the  fork  falls,  requires  but  lit- 
tle tramping.  Tramping  around  the 
outer  edges  of  the  silo  is  essential,  for,  if 
this  is  not  done,  the  material  will  settle 
fastest  on  the  outside  and  pull  away 
from  the  wall  in  places  and  let  the 
air  in. 

The  second  method  is  to  drop  the  ma- 
terial upon  a  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
silo  by  means  of  hay  slings  or  a  hay 
fork.  A  man  upon  the  platform  throws 
the  material  into  the  silo,  placing  it  as 
best  he  can.  Another  man  in  the  silo 
spreads  it  evenly  and  tramps  it  thor- 
oughly. This  is  perhaps  the  safest 
method,  for  there  is  less  chance  to  slight 
the  work.  For  a  few  days  after  the  silo 
has  been  tilled  the  settling  of  the  ma- 
terial will  allow  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  loads  each  day,  each  load  being 
thoroughly  tramped  when  added.  When 
the  filling  is  completed,  the  top  is  cov- 
ered about  one  foot  deep  with  any  coarse 
waste  material  that  will  pack  closely  and 
exclude  the  air.  This  is  wetted  thor- 
oughly and  tramped  daily  for  several 
days,  using  about  two  barrels  .of  water 
at  each  wetting.  The  amount  of  water 
to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  material  when  put  into  the 
silo.  The  dryer  the  material  the  more 
water  there  is  required.  The  writer  has 
seen  ensilage  of  excellent  quality  made 
from  whole  grass  in  this  way. 


-^Tuttle's  Elixir 

The  Horse  Remedy  ot  the  Age 

No  stable  is  now  well  equipped  without 
this  incomparable  liniment  on  the  shelf.  It 
has  cured  more  blemishes  and  made  more 
horses  clean  limbed  than  any  other  remedy  in 
the  world.    It  never  fails  to  locate  lameness. 

$100  Reward 

Our  offer  is  always  open.  Some  cases  have 
passed  the  curable  stage.  But  whenever  a 
cure  is  possible  we  will  pay  $100  for  any  fail- 
ure of  Tuttle'«  Elixir  to  cure  Spavin.  Curb, 
Splint,  Sprain,  Colic  or  Lameness. 

It  is  the  main  dependence  of  Veterinaries, 
Express,  Livery  and  Transfer  Stables  as  a 

Leg  and  Body  Wash 

Beware  of  all  blisters;  they  give  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 

Tuttle's  Hoof  Ointment,  Worm  Powders, 
Condition  Powders,  White  Star  Liniment 
and  Family  Elixir  are  other  excellent 
specifics.      "Veterinary  Experience,"  an 

infallible  guide  for  horsemen,  is  free. 
Every  disease  and  symptom  made  plain. 
Write  for  copy.   Postage  2c. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Company, 

33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Montreal:  H.  A.  Tattle.  Mgr..  32  St.  Gabriel  St. 
So.  Farmlngtoa.  N.       C.  H.  R.  Crocker.  Mgr. 
Chicago:  C.  F.  Tuttle.  Mgr.,  311  East  63d  St. 
Los  Angeles:  WA  Shaw.  Mgr.,  1921  New  England  Av. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


2$2 
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INSURE  YOUR  HEALTH 
and  COMFORT 

on  stormy  days 
^  \  by  wearing  a 

r'SH  BW*° 

SLICKER 

Clean  -  Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 
Waterproof 

_ '    *3QO  Everywhere 

OVtftB  CO   BOSTON    V  i  A 


WEAO/ 


ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS. 

You  may  start  an  account  in  this  bank  with 
any  amount  you  wish  over  $  1 .00.  Send  check, 
money  order,  express  order  or  by  registered 
letter  and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  your 
bank  book.  We  pay  4'v  interest  and  com- 
pound it  twice  a  year:  on  June  30  and  De- 
cember 3 1 . 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Over  $3,000,000.00 

Total  Assets 
Over  $12,000,000.00 
Send  for  Booklet  "E"  on  Banking  by  Mail 


CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSI 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

California*^  Montgomery  Stj 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  California. 


Florist  and  Gardener. 


The  California.  Privet. 

The  California  plant,  which  is  now 
most  widely  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  the  California  privet.  The 
Denver  Field  and  Farm  says:  No  orna- 
mental plant  has  gained  such  rapid 
popularity  as  the  oval-leaved  privet, 
Ligustruin  ovalifolium,  commonly 
known  as  California  privet,  as  L.  Cali- 
fornicum  was  formerly  wrongly  assigned 
as  the  specific  name.  Fifteen,  years  ago 
it  was  hut  little  known  away  from  hor- 
ticultural centres,  although  the  Field 
and  Farm  was  talking  about  it  at  that 
time.  It  was  used  very  sparingly  as  a 
hedge  or  lawn  plant,  but  finally  it  lias 
become  popular  for  general  planting  80 
that  we  see  it  now  planted  around  the 
most  humble  homes  to  take  the  place  of 
yard  fences,  now  becoming  obsolete. 
No  one  thinks  of  plantingrosage  orange 
these  days  as  it  is  far  inferior  to  privet 
in  beauty  and  durability  under  the  same 
conditions.  No  care  is  needed  beyond 
shearing  the  new  growth  Mur  or  five 
times  during  the  growing  season.  The 
effect  is  that  of  an  immense  single,  low- 
growing  plant,  less  than  four  feet  high 
in  the  centre,  as  no  trunks  are  visible. 
The  shade  is  as  dense  as  that  of  the 
catalpa  japonica  and  as  the  foliage  is 
retained  until  late  in  December  it  also 
forms  an  admirable  protection  against 
raw  winds.  It  would  seem  that  if  the 
merits  of  privet  were  generally  known 
it  would  be  planted  for  chicken  shelters 
where  it  is  sufficiently  hardy.  No 
hawk  or  predatory  bird  could  reach  the 
fowls  through  such  a  dense  thicket. 
For  groups,  screens,  and  single  speci- 
mens, as  well  as  for  ornamental  hedges 
privet  is  all  right  as  far  north  as  tin- 
Colorado  and  W'yoiirrng  State  line  and 
possibly  farther  up.  The  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  is  that  our  Western  people 
are  too  negligent  about  planting  it. 


Estimating  the  Weight  of  Cattle. 


Thr  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
.Station  gives  the  following  table  for 
estimating  weight  of  cattle: 


Store  cattle. 


Medium  fat. 


Fair 

Good 

Fair 

Good 

lit  art  girth. 

shape, 

shape, 

shape, 

shape 

Ft. 

In. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

5 

0 
1 

fioO 
675 

700 

725 

700 

725 

700 
775 

t) 

2 

700 

750 

750 

800 

6 

X 

725 

776 

775 

82-5 

4 

750 

800 

800 

850 

b 

E 

775 

825 

825 

875 

5 

ti 

too 

850 

850 

900 

& 

875 

MB 

-  0 

8 

860 

900 

900 

950 

a 

875 

925 

925 

975 

10 

!W0 

950 

950 

1,000 

& 

n 

SSb 

970 

976 

1,025 

i 

0 

USD 

LOW) 

1,000 

1,050 

i 

i 

1,000 

1,000 

1,050 

1,U0 

1.050 

1.1(1(1 

1,100 

1.160 

6 

8 

1,100 

1.150 

1,150 

1.20(1 

6 

1,150 

1,200 
1,250 

1.200 

1,250 

(i 

•> 

1.200 

1,250 

1.300 

i; 

6 

1,250 

1,300 

1,300 

1,360 

6 

7 

1,300 

1,350 

1,350 

1,400 

fi 

8 

1,350 

1.400 

1,400 

1,460 

6 

9 

1,400 

1,450 

1,450 

1,500 

6 

to 

1,450 

1,500 

1.500 

1.560 

1 

11 

1,500 

1,600 

1,5-50 

1.H0O 

0 

1,560 

1,600 

1,800 

1,650 

i 

l,tU)0 

l,R5Qj, 

1,850 

1.700 

l.iijO 

1,700 

1,700 

1,750 

3 

1,700 

1,750 

1,750 

1,800 

4 

1,750 

1,800 

1,800 
1,850 

1,850 

5  | 

1,. SI  III 

1,850 

1.900 

6 

1,850 

1.1100 

1,900 

1,950 

Another  Comment  on  the  Water 
Witch. 


In  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
given  on  this -subject,  is  the  following 
from  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey: 

Numerous  devices  are  used  through- 
out this  country  for  detecting  the  pres- 
ence of  underground  water — devices 
ranging  in  complexity  from  the  forked 
branch  of  witch-hazel,  peach,  or  other 
wood,  to  more  or  less  elaborate  me- 
chanical or  electrical  contrivances. 
Many  of  the  operators  of  these  devices, 
especially  those  that  use  the  home-cut 
forked  branch,  are  perfectly  honest  in 
the  belief  that  the  working  of  the  rod  is 
Influenced  by  agencies — usually  re- 
garded as  electric  currents  following 
underground  streams  of  water — that  are 
entirely  independent  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  many  uneducated  people 
have  implicit  faith  in  their  ability  to 
locate  underground  water  in  this  way. 

In  experiments  with  a  rod  of  this 
type,  one  of  the  geologists  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  found  that  at 
points  it  turned  downward  independ- 
ently of  his  will,  but  more  complete 
tests  showed  that  the  downturning  re- 
sulted from  slight  and — until  watched 
for — unconscious  changes  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  body,  the  effects  of  which 
were  communicated  through  the  arms 
mil  wrists  to  the  rod.  No  movement  of 
the  rod  from  causes  outside  the  body 
could  be  detected,  and  it  soon  became 
obvious  that  the  view  held  by  other 
men  of  science  is  correct — that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  'divining  rod'  is  generally 
due  to  unconscious  movements  of  the 
body  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand. 
The  experiments  made  show  that  these 
movements  happen  most  frequently  at 
places  where  the  operator's  experience 
has  led  him  to  believe  that  water  may 
be  found.  The  uselessness  of  the  divin- 
ing rod  is  indicated  by  the  facts  that 
the  rod  may  be  worked  at  will  by  the 
operator,  that  he  fails  to  detect  strong 
currents  of  water  running  in  tunnels  and 
other  channels  that  afford  no  surface 
indications  of  water,  and  that  his  loca- 
tions in  limestone  regions  where  water 
Hows  in  well-defined  channels  are  rarely 
more  successful  than  those  deiK-ndeuto'n 
mere  guesses.  In  fact,  its  operators  are 
successful  only  in  regions  in  which 
ground  water  occurs  in  a  definite  sheet 
in  porous  material  or  in  more  or  less 
clayey  Bepdsitsj  such  as  the  pebbly  clam- 
or till  in  which,  although  a  few  failures 
occur,  wells  would  get  water  anywhere. 

Ground  water  occurs  under  certain 
definite  conditions,  and,  as  in  humid 
regions  a  stream  may  be  predicted 
wherever  a  valley  is  known,  so  one 
familiar  with  rocks  and  ground-water 
conditions  may  predict  places  where 
ground  water  can  he  found.  No  appli- 
ance, either  electrical  or  mechanical, 


Where  yon  want  it- 
When  yon  want  it- 
No  smoke— no  smell— no  trouble. 

Often  you  want  heat  in  a  hurry 
in  some  room  in  the  house  the  fur- 
nace does  not  reach.    Its  so  easy  to 
pick  up  and  carry  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

to  the  room  you  want  to  heat — suitable  lor  any  room  in  the 
house.  It  has  a  real  smokeless  device  absolutely  preventing 
smoke  or  smell — turn  the  wick  as  high  as  you  can  or 
as  low  as  you  like — brass  font  holds  4  quarts  of  oil 
that  gives  out  glowing  heat  for  9  hours.  Fin- 
ished in  japan  and  nickel — an  ornament 
anywhere.  Every  heater  warranted. 

Th'i&^Lamp 


is  the  lamp  lor  the  student  or 
reader.    It  gives  a  brilliant,  steady  light 
that  makes  study  a  pleasure.    Made  ol  brass,  nickel  plated  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  central  draft  burner.    Every  lamp  warranted. 

II  you  cannot  obtain  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp  from 
your  dealer  write  to  our  nearest  agency  lor  descriptive  circular, 

STANDARD  OIL.  COMPANY 

(Imoorporatod) 

.u\\\\\\i\\\m\\\\\\\\\u\i\\\\\\\\\\\u\\\u\\\\\\\n\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\v 


1 1 1 1 1 X. 
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PEAR-BLIGHT  * 


can  CURE  IT 


Work  Has  Extended 
Over  a  Period  ol  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Gal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


has  yet  been  successfully  used  for  de- 
tecting water  in  places  where  plain 
common  sense  or  mere  guessing  would 
not  have  shown  its  presence  just  as  well. 
The  only  advantage  of  employing  a 
'  water  witch,'  as  the  operator  of  the 
divining  rod  is  sometimes  called,  is  that 
skilled  services  are  obtained,  most  men 
so  employed  being  keener  and  better 
observers  of  the  occurrence  and  move- 
ments of  ground  water  than  the  average 
person. 


Redwood 
Grape  Stakes 


delivered  by  carload  to  vlneyardlsts  direct  from 
forest,  on  reasonable  terms. 

W.  H.  AIKEN, 
Wrights,  Santa  Clara  County. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  a.nd  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.   A.  VAN  DKR  NAILLEN,  Pres't 

Assaying  of  Orts,  IS;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $2&  :Blowplpe  Assay, S10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


SEED  GRAIN 


WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BEAN  SCREENINGS,  etc. 

constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  lowest  market  rates. 

BRAY  BROTHERS,  S8^Kca,. 

.Members  Merchants  Exchange.  i 
Established  in  18*3.        (  orrespondence  invited. 


YOUR 

Winter  Trip 

MADE  COMFORTABLE 
BY  THE 

Sunset  Route 

Traverse  the  Sunny  South  Between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

Vestlbuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars 
—Dining  Service  the  Best— I'arlor  Obser- 
vation Car  —  Library  —  Cafe  —  Ladles' 
Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion 
parties  between  California  and  New  Or- 
leans, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with 
New  Orleans-New  York  Steamship  (o.'s 
steamers  for  New  York.  Your  choice  of 
an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Ticket  Offices : 

884  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
14th  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 


October  19,  1907. 
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Rapid  Growth 

Pigs  grow  faster  than  other  farm  ani- 
mals becauso  of  great  digestives  capa- 
city. Yet  herein  lies  a  danger  as  well 
as  an  advantage.  It  ia  easy  becauso  a 
pig  consumes  much  fooclto  spoil  diges- 
tion by  overfeeding.  When  you  fatten 
pigs  it  is  well  to  give  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  in  tho  ration  twice  a  day.  Better 
yet,  it  is  well  to  begin  the  use  of 

DB  HESS 
STOCK 


as  Boon  as  pigs  are  weaned  and  continue  to  the 
time  of  marketing.  In  tliis  way  hoes  are  kept 
healthy  and  make  rapid  growth.  I>r.  Hess 
Stock  Food  corrects  digestive  troubles,  giveB 
appetite  fun  roughage,  makes  cows  give  more 
milk  and  keeps  farm  teams  in  condition. 

Formulated  by  Dr.  Iless  (M.D.,D.V.S.)  and 
endorsed  hy  stockmen  and  medical  writers. 
Sold  or?  a  written  guarantee.  Costs  but  a  penny 
a  day  for  horse,  cow  or  eteer. 

100  lbs.  §7.00.  25  lb.  pail  $2.00. 

Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  par- 
ticular is  in  the  dose-  it's  smal  1  and  fed  bun  wice 
a  day,  which  proves  it  has  t  he  most  digestive 
Btrength  to  the  pound.  Our  government  iccog- 
nizes  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  com- 
pound and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guaranree. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  ASHLAND,  OHIO. 


THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petaluma,  C'al. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributers. 


Agricultural  Science. 


Experiment  Station  Work. 

An  outline  of  the  research  work  to  be 
done  by  the  staff  of  the  Experiment 
Station  during  the  coming  fiscal  year 
with  the  $9,000  allowed  by  the  Adams 
fund  has  been  submitted  to  President 
Wheeler  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  di- 
rector of  the  Experiment  Station. 

The  work  of  the  department  under 
the  Adams  fund  will  be  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

1.  _By  E.  W.  Hilgard  and  H.  H. 
Loughridge:  Continuation  of  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  occurrence  of  chlorosis  on 
citrus  trees  in  the  Porterville  region  and 
its  relation  to  marly  subsoils,  with  ex- 
tension of  the  study  to  adjacent  districts 
in  which  it  is  found  to  occur,  including 
also  effects  upon  deciduous  trees  and 
experiments  to  prevent  injury  due  to  ex- 
cess of  lime. 

2.  — By  W.  L.  Jepson:  Continuation 
of  study  of  vituality  and  reproductive 
power  of  native  species  of  trees,  tests  of 
seeds  and  seedlings,  development  his- 
tory of  the  tree,  its  sylvicultural  charac- 
teristics and  economic  possibilities. 

S.—By  H.  M.  Hall:  Continuation  of 
study  of  ornamental  and  economic  plants 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  district,  to  deter- 
mine their  characteristics,  climatic  re- 
quirements, uses,  etc. 

4.  —  By  R.  E.  Smith:  Continuation 
of  investigation  into  the  occurrence  of 
the  "California  peach  plight,"  includ- 
ing identification  and  nature  of  fungi 
causing  shot-hole  blights  of  peach,  apri- 
cot, and  almond,  and  the  relations  of 
these  diseases. 

5.  — By  A.  R.  Ward  and  C.  M.  Har- 
ing:  Continuation  of  studies  in  the 
artificial  immunization  of  cattle  against 
tuberculosis,  based  upon  history  of  35 
calves  already  purchased  and  vacci- 
nated, as  compared  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  uninoculated  calves  to  be  kept 
with  them  as  a  check,  under  same  ex- 
posure, et  cetera. 

6.  — By  Elwood  Mead:  Continuation 
of  experiments  to  test  the  efficiency  of 


ditch  linings,  and  to  determine  loss  of 
water  from  ditches,  etc.,  and  various 
physical  factors  involved. 

7.  — By  C.  W.  Woodworth:  Continu- 
ation of  laboratory  study  of  the  toxicity 
of  the  various  arsenical  poisons  as  used 
to  destroy  insects,  the  purposes  being  to 
establish  the  principles  involved  in  the 
practical  application  of  these  insecti- 
cides. 

8.  — By  M.  E.  Jaffa:  Continuation 
of  metabolism  experiments  with  poultry, 
income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  deter- 
mination of  hea  ts  of  combustion  of  foods 
and  excretory  products  to  ascertain  the 
availability  of  different  highly  nitro- 
genous foods. 

9.  ^By  M.  E.  Jaffa:  Nutrition  of 
man;  completion  of  investigations  on 
nutrition  of  man  undertaken  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (but  left  by  the  last 
Congress  without  appropriation)  and 
preparation  of  results  for  publication. 
These  results  will  be  a  scientific  contri- 
bution to  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
have  very  direct  practical  bearings. 

10.  — By  C.  W.  Shaw:  Influence  of 
environment  upon  gluten  content  of 
grains.  A  laboratory  and  field  study  of 
cereals  from  this  point  of  view;  the 
cultural  cost  of  material  being  met  by 
provision  for  maintenance  of  cultural 
stations  by  State  appropriation  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

11.  — By  II.  E.  Smith:  Methods  of 
infection  and  spread  of  pear  blight 
bacillus.  Pear  blight  in  California  does 
not  agree  in  some  respects  with  usual 
accounts  of  its  behavior  elsewhere.  The 
life  history  of  the  causative  organism  is 
to  be  more  closely  studied  under  local 
conditions  from  a  bacteriological  point 
of  view,  and  with  reference  to  more 
effective  treatment. 

12.  — By  11.  H.  Loughridge:  Toler- 
ance of  plants  for  alkali  in  soils.  Obser- 
vations of  plant  growth  and  determina- 
tions of  nature  and  amounts  of  alkali 
with  discussion  of  relations. 


The  Field. 


Disc  and  Mold  Board  Plows. 


"Shall  I  buy  a  disc  or  a  mold-board 
plow?"  is  a  question  frequently  asked 
by  the  farmer.  The  condition  under 
which  the  plow  is  expected  to  operate 
must  answer  it.  It  is  stated  by  H.  M. 
Bainer,  Professor  Farm  Mechanics, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  in  this 
way: 

All  farmers  are  acquainted  with  the 
mold-board  plow  and  know  how  to 
operate  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
disc  plow,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  newer 
invention  and  has  not  been  used  so  ex- 
tensively. It  is  harder  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully, and,  for  that  reason,  has  not 
given  the  general  satisfaction  which 
should  be  obtained.  The  use  for  the 
disc  plow,  however,  is  gradually  grow- 
ing, and  in  a  few  years  it  will  have 
almost  as  large  a  place,  especially  in 
the  Western  State,  as  the  mold-board 
plow. 

Under  similar  conditions,  the  disc 
plow  is  of  lighter  draft,  but  this  differ- 
ence is  not  so  much  as  is  often  claimed 
by  the  manufacturers.  Rolling  friction 
makes  it  pull  somewhat  easier  than 
sliding  frict'on.  Because  of  the  rolling 
motion  of  the  disc  and  its  cutting  effect, 
it  is  not  so  likely  to  clog  as  the  mold- 
board  plow.-  What  the  disc  cannot  cut 
it  will  roll  over. 

The  disc  is  capable  of  plowing  ground 
that  has  become  tool  dry  and  hard 
for  the  mold-plow.  This  is  often- 
times of  much  value,  as  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  rain,  and  the  seed  can 
be  planted  at  the  proper  time. 

For  humid  sections  and  irrigated 
lands,  the  mold-board  plow  must  be 
considered  superior.  Under  favorable 
conditions  for  plowing  where  the  soil  is 
not  too  dry,  the  mold- board  plow  pul- 
verizes and  turns  the  soil  more  satis- 
factorily. It  also  handles  sod  to  better 
advantage. 

To  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  the 


mm  Kutm 

TooB  Cabinets 

Everyone  knows  that  to  buy  tools  for  any  work,  and  be  sure  of 
satisfaction,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  for  Keen  Kutter  tools. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  collecting  a  useful  set,  and  to  provide  a 
place  for  the  proper  care  of  fine  tools,  the  Keen  Kutter  Tool 
Cabinets  have  been  designed.  Small  and  large  assortments, 
every  tool  a  Keen  Kutter,  every  tool  guaranteed. 

The  only  tool  cabinets  made  containing  a  set  of  guaranteed  tools  under  one 
name  and  trademark.  Made  in  different  sizes  and  range  in  price  from  $8.50 
to  $85.00.     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.).  SI.  Louis  and  New  York.  U.S.A. 


disc  plow  will  require  very  little  sharp- 
ening compared  to  the  mold-board 
plow.  This  makes  the  running  expense 
of  a  disc  very  much  less  than  that  of  a 
mold-board. 

The  diameter  of  the  disc  should  not 
be  too  large.  A  24-in.  disc  for  general 
use  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  larger 
diameter.  The  24-in.  disc  will  pul- 
verize the  soil  more  than  a  28  or  30-in. 
one.  The  draft  is  a  trifle  more  on  the 
smaller  one,  but  the  difference  is  more 
than  made  up  by  the  class  of  work  it  is 
able  to  do. 

The  disc  should  not  cut  too  wide  a 
furrow.  It  is  far  better  to  use  two  discs 
24  in.  in  diameter,  each  one  cutting 
eight  inches  in  width,  than  to  use  a 
30-in.  disc  cutting  14  or  16  inches  in 
width.  Taking  a  narrow  furrow  tends 
to  make  the  bottom  less  corrugated. 

Plowing  the  same  ground  year  after 
year  with  the  disc  does  not  keep  it  in  so 
good  a  condition  as  if  plowed  with  a 
mold-board  plow. 

The  mold-board  is  generally  consid- 
ered best  for  hilmid  and  irrigated  sec- 
tions, and  the  disc  plow  for  dry  or  semi- 
arid  sections. 


SAWS! 


1ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITIOK 
ON   ANY  GROUND 
-m  «  a  \  4  In  to  5  fl.  Through 

Man  with  a   Folding  Daafe  O  MEN  wltn  • 
mall  Sawing  Machine  D8<II5  &  Cross-cut  Saw. 
6  to  8  cords  dally  Is  che  usual  average  for  one  man. 
t  BITO3  EABy^fc^ggg^^t       ^   BAW8  C0WB 
I1„    »o,    ^"Br"1*  rSifr-^feil^t  THKK8 
JBceliucke  i 


Ourl908ModeT  Machine sawsfaster.rungeaslerandwiM 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  I  n  a  mlnn  l  e  to  su  I  ta  1 2 
year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  N.nd  for  cata.OK 
showing  latest  Improvements.  firei  Order  gets  aeonc  j 
fro  din;  Sawinj  Mach.Co.,!58E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  iij 


The  Fresno  Scraper 
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Kcnd  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
surveyed, and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 

F.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  .N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  atChlco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request ;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
I  avcats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bklg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  Piles  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  curedby  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy, 
btops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jar  atdrugglsta  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  Write 
me  about  your  case.    UK.  BOSANKO,  Pnllada,  Jfa. 
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THE  MARKETS, 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  16,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  is  still  firmer,  and 
advances  are  general.  The  foreign  mar- 
ket is  gradually  rising,  with  reports  indi- 
cating a  shortage  in  a  large  number  of 
growing  districts.  The  local  market  is 
very  strong,  and  more  active  than  it  has 
been.  Both  futures  and  cash  grain  made 
a  further  advance  in  this  market  last 
week,  and  this  week  opened  with  the  cash 
grain  2Ac  higher  yet.  The  northwest, 
however,  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was,  and 
some  dealers  believe  that  the  outlook  is 
doubtful. 

California  Club   1.67J@1.70 

California  Milling   1.70  ©  

California  lower  grades   1.42*@1.62J 

Northern  Club   1-65  ©1.67J 

Northern  Bl  uestem   1 .72*  @1 .77* 

Northern  Red   1.62J©1.65 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  still  very  strong  with  a  rising 
market.'  Futures  have  advanced  steadily 
and  cash  grain  is  considerably  higher. 
Last  Saturday  a  large  line  was  bought 
for  Chicago  shipment,  and  3,000  tons  or- 
dered for  Australia.  It  is  said  that  the 
northern  markets  are  oversold  for  the 
Eastern  trade.  Few  samples  are  shown 
and  holders  show  no  anxiety  to  sell, 
though  fair  quantities  are  coming  in. 
Chevalier  is  quoted  very  high,  but  the 
figure  is  practically  nominal,  as  the  sup- 
ply seems  to  be  about  exhausted. 

Brewing   $1.67A@1.90 

Chevalier    1.90  @2.00 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.60  @1.6o 
Common  to  Fair   1.55  @1.58A 

OATS. 

The  week  began  with  heavier  arrivals 
of  oats  than  have  been  received  for  some 
time,  but  the  market  rules  firm,  and 
offerings  continue  light,  as  stocks  are 
still  light.  The  demand  appears  to  keep 
up  as  well  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  high 
figures,  and  further  advances  were  made 
on  all  grades  last  week.  There  has  been 
no  change,  however,  since  Saturday. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.60  @3.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.65  @1. 75 

Common  to  Fair   1.60  @1.62$ 

Gray   1.67J@1.72* 

White   1.67i@1.95 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.75  (5)2.00 

CORN. 

The  tone  of  the  market  is  decidedly 
firm,  and  California  large  round  yellow  is 
a  little  higher.  Other  varieties  show  no 
change  since  the  recent  rise.  The  market 
here  is  almost  entirely  lifeless,  and  scarcely 
any  trading  is  done.  With  a  light  de- 
mand, the  stock  is  kept  very  low. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   1.65  @  1.70 

White    Nominal 

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low  1.69*@  1.72 

White   1.69j@  1.72 

Mixed   1.67J@  1.70 

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

RYE. 

Rye  is  still  dull,  and  quotations  are  al- 
most nominal,  very  little  trading  being 
done  to  supply  the  local  demand.  Prices 
show  no  material  change  since  last  quoted . 

California  $1.45  @  

Utah   1.40  ©1.45 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  to  be  marked 
by  great  activity  and  firmness,  though  no 
change  in  prices  has  taken  place  this 
week.  Dealers  here  believe  that  the  rains 
in  the  early  part  of  the  v/eek  may  cause  a 
furthc:  stiffening  of  prices.  The  feeling  in 
limas,  however,  is  slightly  weaker,  but 
whites  are  in  good  demand,  large  quanti- 
ties being  shipped  out  of  the  State.  There 
is  a  brisk  speculative  activity  in  pinks. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.26  @   

Blackeyes   4.00  @4.25 

Butter    4.50  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.25  ©3.50 

Garvanzos   4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beans   2.25  @2.35 

Small  White   3.50  @3.60 

Large  White   3.40  @3.50 

Limas   5.25  @5.30 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink   3.35  @3.50 

Red   3.15  @3.35 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  @3.50 


SEEDS. 

Yellow  mustard  is  very  scarce  in  this 
market,  and  prices  show  a  considerable 
advance.  Large  lots  have  been  shipped 
Fast  from  the  growing  sections.  Broom- 
corn  seed  is  now  quoted  by  local  brokers 
at  $22  and  $35  per  ton,  and  is  in  good  de- 
mand. A  firmer  market  is  looked  for  on 
most  lines. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   17  @  18c 

Alfalfa   16§@  16c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $22.00@25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3}c 

Canary   3}@  4  c 

Flaxseed   2}@  — 

Hemp   4}@  4ic 

Millet   2J@  2ic 

Timothy   nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   5  @  5Jc 

FLOUR. 

Seattle  millers  now  quote  flour  at  an 
advance  of  25c.  on  all  patent  grades.  The 
tendency  is  upward  on  all  markets,  and 
there  is  an  unusually  strong  foreign  de- 
mand. Local  flour  is  all  used  for  home 
consumption,  but  large  lines  are  being 
exported  from  the  North.  No  further 
advance  has  been  made  here,  but  the  local 
millmen  say  that  the  present  figure  does 
not  cover  the  present  price  of  wheat,  and 
a  rise  will  have  to  come. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  @6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  @5.65 

Superfine   4.20  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   4.25  @4.50 

HAY. 

Only  2,930  tons  were  brought  to  market 
during  the  last  week,  in  comparison  with 
3,740  tons  for  the  week  previous.  This 
quantity  was  hardly  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand,  with  the  result  that  city 
stocks  have  been  called  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Up  to  within  the  last  day 
or  two  prices  continued  along  about  at 
the  old  range,  although  the  market 
showed  an  under-current  of  great  strength. 
Now,  however,  there  is  a  marked  advance 
in  prices  and  this  will  continue  unless  it 
is  possible  to  bring  in  more  country  stocks 
right  away.  Arrivals  by  water  have  been 
light,  for  the  landings  have  been  well 
cleared,  although  the  bay  warehouses 
have  large  quantities  of  hay  in  storage 
which  can  be  marketed  to  advantage  only 
at  a  considerable  advance  over  the  present 
range  of  prices.  The  car  situation  is  still 
critical.  No  relief  is  expected  in  this  di- 
rection, and  the  market  will  probably 
continue  to  advance  until  a  range  is 
reached  that  will  warrant  the  unloading 
of  bay  warehouses,  which  will  probably 
begin  by  November  1.  Town  trade  is 
fairly  active. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $21.00@22.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   12.00@20.00 

Wheat  and  Oat   12.00@19.00 

Tame  Oat   12.00@18.00 

Wild  Oats   lo.t0@13.00 

Alfalfa   11.00@14.00 

Stock   8.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale   60@  90c 

MILLSTUFF8. 

No  large  lines  of  feedstuff's  are  coming 
in,  and  all  that  arrives  is  immediately 
taken  for  consumption,  leaving  stocks 
very  low.  Rolled  barley  continues  to  ad- 
vance with  the  raw  grain,  and  bran, 
shorts  and  middlings  also  show  a  further 
rise.  Everything  rules  firm,  with  a 
strong  demand  regardless  of  the  high 
prices.  Other  feedstuff's,  however,  re- 
main about  as  last  reported,  with  no 
change  in  quotations. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  

Jobbing  

Bran,  ton  

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl  

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)  

Jobbing   

Corn  Meal  

Cracked  Corn  

Mealfalfa  

Jobbing  

Middlings  

Mixed  Feeds  

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton  

Roiled  Barley  

Shorts  


$20.50@  

2l.50@  

22.0O@23.00 
90c@  1.00 

25.00@  

26.00@  

32.00@  

33.00@  

20.50@  

21.50@  

28.50@31.00 
22.00@24.00 
38.50@39.50 
33.00@34.00 
22.50@23.50 


POULTRY. 


Although  receipts  of  Eastern  chickens 
are  expected  to  approximate  four  cars  this 
week,  nevertheless  prices  for  California 
stock  have  remained  steady  to  firm,  with 
some  lines  showing  an  "advance.  The 
maiket  appears  to  be  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  dealers  believe  that  appearing 


quotations  will  be  generally  maintained. 
Full  grown  young  roosters,  large  fat  hens, 
and  good  young  geese  are  in  special  re- 
quest. Receipts  of  turkeys  continue  just 
about  equal  to  the  demand,  as  the  early 
demand  seems  to  be  for  the  time  satisfied, 
prices  have  an  easier  tendency.  Large 
young  turkeys  are  in  better  request  than 
small  ones.  Wild  ducks  are  in  good  de- 
mand, and  sound  stock  sells  easily  at 
firm  prices. 

Broilers  $4.00  @5.00 

Small  Broilers   3.50  @4.00 

Ducks   4.00  @6.00 

Fryers,  large   5.00  @6.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   2.00  @2.25 

Geese    1.50  @2.00 

Hens,  extra   7.50  @8.50 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  @6.00 

Small  Hens   4.50  @5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.50  @5.00 

Young  Roosters   6.00  @9.00 

Pigeons   1.25  @  

Squabs   2.50  @  

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  @20  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  @19  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   20  @21  c 

BUTTER. 

The  demand  seems  to  be  running 
strongly  to  the  best  lots  of  butter,  as  is 
shown  by  the  prices,  the  only  considera- 
ble advance  being  made  in  firsts  and  ex- 
tras, with  the  same  statement  holding  of 
storage  and  Eastern.  Storage  goods  show 
great  activity,  and  all  the  best  grades  are 
very  strong,  while  low  priced  stock  is  de- 
cidedly dull.  Marin  county  butter  is  run- 
ning to  poorer  quality  than  usual.  Sup- 
plies are  not  evenly  distributed,  but  little 
is  offered  on  change,  as  receivers  prefer  to 
to  hold  their  supplies. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  40ic 

Firsts  37  c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds   26  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras  31  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  25  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  24  c 

Pickled,  No.  1  28  c 

Pickled,  No.  2  27  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  30  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  28Ac 

Storage  Eastern,  extras  /.  29  c 

Storage  Ladles,  extras  25  c 

EGGS. 

The  best  grades  of  eggs  are  still  in  a 
strong  position,  with  an  advance  over  last 
week,  for  extras.  Other  grades  have  not 
changed  much,  but  Eastern  selected  and 
storage  extras  are  firm  and  active.  Sup- 
plies of  fresh  California  eggs  are  limited, 
and  no  sign  of  weakness  is  apparent  in 
any  line,  but  the  market  is  expected  to 
ease  off  a  little  in  about  a  month. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  51  c 

Firsts  44  c 

Seconds  24  c 

Thirds  23  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  27  c 

Eastern  Firsts  23 Jc 

Eastern  Seconds  19  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  29  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras  24  c 

CHEESE. 

Exchange  quotations  on  cheese  show  a 
slightly  easier  feeling,  with  increased 
activity  on  larger  offerings,  but  the  mar- 
ket as  a  whole  shows  little  change.  Con- 
sidering the  high  prices,  the  distributive 
demand  is  good. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  174c 

Firsts  16jc 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  18  c 

Storage,  do  17<c 

Eastern,  New  18  c 

Eastern,  Storage  18Jc 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  16  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   16Jc 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  show  greater  steadiness  than 
has  been  apparent  for  some  time,  though 
the  demand  is  almost  entirely  for  local 
consumption.  While  river  stock  is  prac- 
tically unchanged,  and  moves  off  slowly, 
the  market  on  the  best  grades  is  much 
stronger,  with  slight  advances  on  Oregon 
and  Salinas  goods.  The  latter  are  short 
of  the  demand,  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  railroad  to  handle  the  shipments 
on  time. 

Oregon  Burbanks  $1.35  @1.65 

New  Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl...  1.50  @1.80 

New  Burbanks,  River   1.00  @1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.60  @1.85 

VEGETABLES. 

There  is  no  longer  any  oversupply  of 
onions,  and  the  market  holds  steady  to 
firm,  with  dealers  holding  for  higher 
prices.   No  Oregon  stock  has  yet  been  re- 


ceived, on  account  of  the  car  shortage, 
and  all  that  comes  in  is  from  the  river 
districts.  On  other  vegetables  there  are 
liberal  supplies,  but  prices  hold  up  well, 
with  few  articles  lower  than  last  week, 
and  some  descriptions  higher.  Garlic  is 
gradually  rising.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
plentiful,  but  prices  are  about  as  last 
quoted.   Bell  peppers  are  higher. 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50  @  75c 

Pickle  Cucumbers   60  @  1.75 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   50  @  76c 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   5c@  

Green  Corn,  sack   1.25  @  1.60 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4  ©  6c 

Chile  Peppers,  per  box   40  ©  66c 

Bell  Peppers   75  ©  86c 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   2}@  4c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00  ©  . 

Okra,  per  box   35  ©  60c 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.00  ©  2.26 

String  beans,  per  lb   1J  @  3c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   65  @  1.00 

Tomatoes,  large  box   25  @  60c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   H  ©  3c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton. ...10.00  ©15.00 
Carrots,  sack   75  ©  

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  weaker  on  large  arrivals, 
but  prices  are  still  maintained.  There 
are  scarcely  any  peaches  on  the  market 
except  what  are  taken  from  cold  storage. 
Quinces  are  weak.  Cape  Cod  cranberries 
are  now  ottered  at  good  prices.  Straw- 
berries are  very  weak  now,  as  the  surplus 
is  no  longer  taken  by  the  canners.  Grapes 
hold  up  well,  in  spite  of  heavy  supplies. 

Apples,  fancy   $1.25  ©  1.60 

Apples,  common  to  choice...  60  ©  1.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   2.00  ©  6.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   6  ©  8c 

Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..   4.00  ©  

Cape   Cod  Cranberries,  per 

bbl   8.50  ©  9.00 

Figs,  double  layer  box   50©  76e 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...  65  @  86c 

Black   50  @  66c 

Tokay   50  ©  7fic 

Cornichons   75  @  1.00 

Melons — 

Nutmegs,  box   50  ©  1.00 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.50  ©  1.76 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....  1.25  @  1.66 

Winter  Nelis   1.50  ©  2.00 

Cooking  varieties   75c@  1.26 

Raspberries   7.00  ©10.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   4.00  @  7.00 

Quinces,  per  box   50  @  76e 

Pomegranates,  small  box   50  @  1.00 

Persimmons,  box   75  ©  1.26 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruits  are  dull  this  week,  and 
comparatively  easy,  though  there  is  no 
change  in  prices.  No  new  crop  oranges 
have  appeared  as  yet,  but  shipments  of 
navels  from  Tulare  are  due  to  arrive  in  a 
few  days. 

Choice  Lemons  $3.50  ©4.(0 

Fancy  Lemons   4.00  ©6.00 

Standard    2.00  ©3.00 

Limes   5.00  ©5.60 

Valencias   3.50  ©5.00 

Grape  Fruit   3.25  ©3.76 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Local  dealers  report  raisins  somewhat 
easier,  with  a  dull  market  though  there 
is  no  change  in  quotations.  The  market 
is  strong  on  fruits,  with  prices  well  main- 
tained. Most  of  the  crop  is  held  by  pack- 
ers. Nectarines  are  nominal,  as  the  mar- 
ket is  entirely  cleaned  up.  The  fig  season 
is  about  over,  and  little  is  being  taken  by 
the  packers. 

Evaporated  Apples   10  ©11  c 

New  Figs   3$@  6  C 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   17  ©22  c 

Fancy  Apricots   25  ©  

Peaches    9i@13  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..    4j@  6  c 

Large  size  Prunes   6i@  6Jc 

Nectarines   nominal 

Pitted  plums   11  ©12  « 

Pears   10  ©12Jc 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

2  Crown    6  @  

3  Crown   6J@  

4  Crown   6j@ — - 

Seeded,  per  lb   7  ©  9  c 

Seedless  Sultanas   6j@  9  c 

London  Layers,  per  box  $1.60@1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.0O@3.6O 

NUTS. 

California  chestnuts  from  Livermore 
are  now  offering  on  this  market  at  12Jc 
per  pound.  All  other  descriptions  are 
firm,  with  a  good  demand,  and  every- 
thing in  favor  of  the  holders.  Prices  re- 
main as  last  quoted. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17}®5B 

I  XL..     16i©18c 
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Howard-Short-Horns  at  Auction 

AT  NEWMAN,  CAL. 
NOVEMBER  13th  1907  November  13th 

FOR  OUR  SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE  WE  HAVE  LISTED,  50  Head  of  Cows  and 
Heifers,  25  Head  of  Yearling  Bulls.  Your  opportunity  to  get  foundation  females  bred 
to  Imported  Straight  Archer,  the  sire  of  International  winners. 

SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  SALES'  PAVILION,  NEWMAN,  CAL.  NO  POST- 
PONEMENT ACCOUNT  OF  WEATHER.   ACCOMMODATIONS  RUSS  HOUSE. 

For  Catalogue  address 

GEO.  P.  BELLOWS,  Maryville,  Mo.,  HOWARD  CATTLE  CO., 

Auctioneer.  641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  16  @18c 

Drakes  13£@14c 

Languedoc   13|@14c 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15c@— 

Softshell,  No.  2  12c@— 

California  Chestnuts  12i@15c 


HONEY. 

Stocks  of  honey  are  light,  and  the  last 
crop  seems  to  be  almost  out  of  the  market, 
though  some  small  holdings  seem  to  be 
scattered  through  the  country,  and  occa- 
sional shipments  to  Eastern  and  foreign 
markets  are  reported  from  producing  dis- 
tricts. 


Light  Amber,  extracted   7  ®  7$c 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  @  8|c 


WOOL. 

The  market  on  wool  is  lifeless,  as  noth- 
ing is  in  demand  with  manufacturers  ex- 
cept extra  long  foreign  staple.  California 
grades  are  entirely  neglected  on  the  East- 
ern market,  and  dealers  here  report  few 
purchases. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 


staple  24  @25  c 

Fall  clip:    Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  @12  c 

do.  defective   8  @10  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   6  @  8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern  11  @13£c 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10|c 


HOPS. 

Moderate  sales  of  hops  have  been  made, 
but  there  is  no  general  activity.  Growers 
in  some  sections  are  preparing  to  hold  for 
better  prices,  as  there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that,  with  a  shortage  in  the  foreign 
crop,  local  prices  will  rise  considerably. 
Prices  on  new  crop  are  slightly  firmer  than 
last  week. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  3  @  5  c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  8  @10  c 

MEAT. 

Prices  on  meat  and  livestock  are  practi- 
cally unchanged,  but  the  market  is  strong 
on  all  departments.  The  supply  is  rather 
short  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cars. 


Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6£@  7}c 

Cows   5  @  6  c 

Heifers   5£@  6£c 

Veal :  Large   6|@  8  c 

Small   8|©10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @11  c 

Ewes.,   9£@10  c 

Lamb,  Spring  10|@llic 

Hogs,  dressed  11  @lljc 

LIVESTOCK. 

■Steers,  No.  1   8  ©  8Jc 

No.  2   7  @  7Jc 

No.  3   6  @  6Jc 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6£@  6|c 

No.  2   5ij@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3  @  4|c 

Calves,  Light   5  c 

Medium   4^c 

Heavy    3Jc 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  @  5|c 

Ewes   4£@  5  c 

Lambs   6  @  6Jc 

Hogs,  100  to  200  lb   7|c 

200  lb.  and  up   7  @  7Jc 


Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 
10%  to  20%  off  from  above  quotations. 


In  Special  Need. 

An  old  darkey  who  had  not  been  to 
•hurth  for  a  long  time  appeared  one 
night  at  prayer  meeting,  says  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  His  presence  at  the  meet- 
ing was  commented  on  by  one  of  his 
brethren  of  the  church.  The  conversa- 
tion between  the  two  was  something 
like  this: 

"Say,  Brother  Johnson,  I  ain't  sawyou 
^leah  at  de  meetin'  house  for  a  consider- 
ible  duration." 

"  Dat's  so,"  replied  Brother  Johnson; 
'  I'se  been  very  busy." 

"Well,  how  came  you  heah  to-night, 
Brother  Johnson?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  it's  like  dis,  Brother 
lackson.  I'se  repairing  a  chicken  coop 
or  some  white  gentlemens,  and  I'se  got 
i  situvvations  putting  a  fence  round  a 
vatermelon  patch  for  another  gentle- 
nans,  and  I  needs  special  guidance 
rom  temptation." 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


S.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep. 
Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STO  WE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


HOLSTEINS 

We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  Heifers  due  to 
freshen  the  first  time  In  January  and  February. 
Their  breeding  Is  of  the  finest.  We  would  like  to 
furnish  some  enterprising  breeder  with  a  grand 
.'oundation  herd.  Prices  reasonable. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Riverside  Ranch.        Rough  and  Ready  Island. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Phoi^e  Suburban  91. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
OTHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


FOR  SALE 

Forty  Head  of  Three-Year-Old  Unbroke 
MULES;  weight  about  1100  Pounds. 

W.  C.  DALLAS,    =    -  Merced,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

2404  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FACTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  FARMERS. 

New  Ideas  In  the  care  and  feeding  of  farm  ani- 
mals have  brought  to  pass  some  radical  changes 
in  farm  methods,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  farmer. 

As  an  Instance,  take  what  may  be  called  the 
"tonic  idea."  It  teaches  the  necessary  use  of  a 
proper  digestive  and  corrective  preparation  dur- 
ing the  weeks  or  months  In  which  an  animal  Is 
being  fitted  for  market. 

While  this  is  a  comparatively  new  idea,  its  im- 
portance cannot  be  over-estimated.  No  one 
single  feature  of  the  "new  farm  science  "  touches 
the  profit  side  of  the  business  so  directly  as  this. 

It  points  the  way  to  a  vastly  more  prosperous 
era  in  cattle  raising  as  a  branch  of  farm  opera- 
tions. It  means  greatly  Increased  profits  and  a 
business  established  on  a  permanent  ba6is. 

The  "tonic  idea"  is  a  simple,  common  sense 
proposition  that  the  feeder  of  live  stock  will 
instantly  appreciate  once  it  is  brought  to  his 
attention.  Every  feeder  knows  that  at  some 
point  in  the  fatting  process  there  may  come  to 
the  animal  a  more  or  less  serious  digestive 
break-down  caused  by  long-continued  heavy 
feeding.  No  need  to  say  that  this  disaster  Is  to 
be  avoided  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be 
reached  or  a  margin  of  profit  realized. 

The  purpose  of  the  stock  "food  tonic"  then, 
is  to  correct  and  prevent  just  this  dangerous 
condition,  and  as  the  "  ounce  of  prevention  Is 
worth  the  pound  of  cure"  It  follows  that  no 
feeder  can  afford  to  wait  until  the  mischief  is 
done,  but  should  keep  the  digestive  apparatus 
of  his  fatting  cattle  In  a  healthy  condition  from 
the  start  by  the  use  of  the  tonic. 

Experiments  carried  so  far  that  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  accurate  results 
reached,  prove  that  a  "food  tonic"  containing 
the  bitter  principles  which  aid  digestion,  iron 
for  the  blood  and  nitrates  which  cleanse  the 
system,  is  especially  beneficial  in  preserving 
perfect  animal  health  under  all  conditions. 

No  farmer  or  feeder  can  afford  to  risk  hlsstock 
without  it. 

By  acting  directly  upon  the  digestive  organs, 
it  enables  a  fatting  steer  to  consume,  day  after 
day,  large  amounts  of  grain,  and  of  course  lay 
on  flesh  rapidly. 

To  the  cow  in  milk  the  result  is  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  Increased  assimilation  of  food,  is 
secreted  as  milk  rather  than  fat. 

To  horses  the  "food  tonic"  is  very  valuable. 
General  good  condition  is  always  present  where 
it  Is  given  and  In  fitting  for  market  it  gives  most 
successful  results. 

Sheep  and  hogs  derive  an  equal  benefit  from 
the  "food  tonic." 

Lambs  grow  more  rapidly  where  a  very  little 
Is  given  In  dally  doses  and  tip  the  scale  at  a  bet- 
ter figure  when  market  day  comes. 

Hogs  receiving  It  are  uniformly  healthy  and 
make  enormous  growth  In  less  time  than  would 
be  possible  under  any  other  system  of  feeding. 
These  facts  show  how  vitally  the  farmers'  Inter- 
est is  associated  with  the  "  food  tonic"  idea. 

Such  men  as  Professors  Winslow,  Quitman, 
and  Finley  Dun  Indorse  Its  Ingredients  and 
successful  men  are  using  It. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  Improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.00 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  klndsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.60 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  Is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teacher 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  than 
whom  no  one  Is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 

Eartlcularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
as  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
'ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  In  his  work.  Illustrated.  460  pages.  b% 
by  8  inches.  Cloth  81.76 
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THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  Is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
6  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $0.75 


ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  in  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
lng  It  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plant! 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  Its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  Interest.  Such  In 
forrnatlon  is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages,  6  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $0.60 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  Incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  Illustrations.   Cloth  $1 


PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  8.  A  sketch  of  the  physl 
ology  or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  In 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $1.00 
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Every  One 
True  to  Name 

Well  developed,  with  strong, 
healthy  roots. 

Fruit 
Ornamental 

The  largest  and  Finest  Stock  on 
the  Coast.  All  Sorts.  Order  now. 

Citrus  Trees 

ALL  THE  LEADING  STANDARD 
VARIETIES. 

Walnuts 

FRANQUETTE  (Vrooman  Strain)  and 
other  leading  French  and  American 
sorts  in  Grafted  Trees. 

Grapevines 

On  1heir  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

ROSES 

Our  stock  is  the  finest  we  have  ever 
grown  and  can  be  supplied  in 
bush  and  tree  form. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  Burbank's 
New  Creations.  Valuable  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  BOTH  SENT  FREE. 

SALESMEN  WANTED. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL  f  200.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

Geo.C  Roeding  Pres  &Mgr. 
^>Box  18  Fresno,CaIif6rnia.USA.W 


Chestnuts 


FRANQUETTE  and 
Santa  Rosa  Softshell 

<•  rafted  on 
California  Black. 

MARRON  COMBALE 

and  other  kinds— Crafted  Trees 


OPULENT  PEACH 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Small  assortment  of  other  Peaches, 
Plums,  etc.,  grown  at  Sevastopol. 

AD  nit  ESS 

T.  J.  TRUE, 

Rural  Route  1.  MODESTO 

PEDIGREED  FRUIT  TREES 

Fine  assortment  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Hoses,  etc. 

32  Years  Experience  In  California 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  on  application. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Int. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  County,  Caliiornia. 


ForSale 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  FINE 

Franquette  Walnut  Trees 

Grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Roots 
Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Vrooman  Orchard, 
Wain  u  tin  ere,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 
K.  D.  K.  No.  5. 


Citrus  Trees 


TRUE  TO  NAME. 

And  embracing  all  the 
Standard  sorts  are  to  be 
had  of  our  establish- 
ment. Bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  th'e  largest  grow- 
ers of  t'ltrus  Trees  in  the 
world,  and  our  stock  has 
been  awarded  the  gold 
medal  at  every  world's 
fair  in  the  world  where 
we  have  shown.  Our 
fine  booklet,  containing 
50,000  words  and  over  100 
Illustrations,  gives  you 
all  the  points  on  Citrus 
Culture.  Price  25  cents. 
Can  we  send  you  a  copy? 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nursery 

SAN   DIMAS,  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
lor 

Commercial 
Planting. 


Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 


Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM.  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  of  the 
following  varieties  and  can  till  orders 
promptly  : 

Brandywine  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Bur bank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Hlondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

i  ither  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Burbank,  Cal. 

KAIHVIEW   FARM  NURSERY. 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co. ,  California. 
SPECIALTIES: 
EUCALYPTUS  and  other  TIMBER  TREES 
Prolific  Strain  of  Pecans 
Pistachio,  or  Green  Almond 
Send  for  free  pamphlet,  "L'seful  Trees." 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.       $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
.!.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

In  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  SI.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PA  PVR  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn  Blake,  McFall  <fc  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Placer  Nurseries 


Submit  to  Us  a  List  of  Your  Wants 

We  have  growing  for  next  planting  season  a  full  line  of  all 
commercial  varieties  of  fruit.  We  are  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers 
and  nurserymen.  We  offer  for  sale  only  known  and  tried  profitable 
varieties.  Our  trees  are  the  best  that  good  care  and  intelligent 
selection  can  produce  and 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  will  want  this  next  planting  season. 
You  can  now  contract  at  more  favorable  terms  than  later,  for  trees 
will  again  be  in  great  demand  and  prices  high,  while  you  assure 
yourself  of  just  the  varieties  you  want. 


WRITE  US. 


Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Company 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


200.000  Euca|yptus  Trees 

"  ■  }  (IN  VARIETY) 


'IN  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATT0N,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Orange  Growers! 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

FERTILIZE 


PHOSPHORIC  ACID  IS  A  NECESSITY  in  the  rais- 
ing of  FINE  ORANGES.  The  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  phosphoric  acid  is  SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
Such  phosphoric  acid  is  IMMEDIATELY  AVAILA- 
BLE ;  makes  the  inert  potash  in  the  soil  also  available 
for  plant  food  and  SAVES  BUYING  expensive 
POTASH.    It's  the  cheapest  fertilizer  on  the  market. 


The  highest  grade  SUPERPHOSPHATES  in  the  West 
are  manufactured  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd, 

150  PINE  ST„  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg. 
Los  Angelas 

Olympia,  Washington  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet :   "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  mailed  free  upon  request. 
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Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Experiments  With  Cereals. 

As  the  sowing  season  for  cereals  is  again  at  hand,  it 
vill  be  timely  to  refer  briefly  to  the  work  which  the 
alifornia  Experiment  Station  has  in  hand,  both  by 
irect  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  State  Legislature 
nd  by  auxiliary  aid  secured  by  eo-operation  with  the 
ereal  division  of  the  bureau  of  plant  industry  of  the 

nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  this 
vork  is  in  the  personal  charge  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw  of 
he  Berkeley  Experiment  Station  staff,  and  he  is  pur- 
uing  it  with  great  interest,  skill  and  energy.  There 
■as  recently  published  a  report  of  progress  in  this 
pecial  line  of  work  in  which  Dr.  Shaw  outlines  its 

otive  and  purposes. 

That  the  underlying  principles  which  make  for  profit 
cereal  culture  in  California  have  been  seriously 
eglected  until  neither  the  quantity  per  acre  nor  the 
ualily  of  the  product  is  what  it  might  be  is  clearly 
videnced  by  the  fact  that 
otwithstanding  the  heavy 
roduction  of  wheat  for  ex- 
ort  in  the  year  ending 
une  30,  1005,  we  were  un- 
er  the  necessity  of  import - 
ig  to  maintain  the  flour 
rade  4,006,680  bushels  of 
Eastern-grown  wheat,  and 
i  1005  the  amount  used 

as  even  much  in  excess 
f  that  figure. 

These  heavy  i  in  porti- 
ons are  necessitated  be- 
juse  the  quality  has  not 
ept  pace  with  the  more 
Jvanced  demands  of  the 
nlliug  and  baking  trades, 
ould  we  stop  these  impor- 
itions  and  supply  the  mill- 

ig  trade  entirely  from  California-grown  wheat  it 
ould  mean  a  saving  to  of  over  $1,500,000  annually 
issing  out  of  the  State;  and  could  the  average  pro- 
action  of  California  wheat  be  increased  by  even  so 
nail  an  amount  as  one  bushel  |>er  acre,  there  would  be 


another  $1,500,000  added  to  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  State. 

Wheat  farming  is  still,  and  is  des- 
tined to  be  for  all  time,  an  important 
industry  in  the  State,  and  as  one  of  the 
staple  crops  of  a  general  farm,  is  worthy 
of  not  only  much  encouragement,  but 
also  the  greatest  aid  that  can  be  given 
it  by  scientific  research. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  and  realiz- 
ing that  modern  scientific  methods  ap- 
plied to  various  lines  of  agriculture 
have  been  able  to  much  improve  exist- 
ing condition,  investigations  looking 
toward  the  improvement  of  cereal  cul- 
ture in  California  were  begun  in  1004 
under  a  subscription  of  $2,500  by  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  more  or  less  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  cereal  industry. 


Kubanka  Variety  of  Durum  Wheat  Now  Attracting  Attention. 


Seed  House  and  Thresher  at  the  California  Cereal  Stations. 


This  sum,  though  small,  was  sufficient 
liminary  work  of  the  first  year. 

The  chief  points  in  view  in  this  work 
marized  as  follows: 

(1)  To  discover  or  produce  such  wheat 


Making  Crosses  of  Wheat  at  the  California  Cereal  Stations. 


for  the  pre- 
may  be  Minn- 
as will  yield 


California  Cereal  Station,  Showing  Row-Plantings  to  Test  Varieties. 


the  largest  profit  per  acre  for  the  farmer,  and  will 
supply  the  millers  with  wheat  of  superior  quality;  (2) 
to  conduct  such  similar  experiments  with  oats,  barley, 
and  other  cereals  as  may  seem  desirable;  (3)  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  various  methods  of  culture  as 
applied  to  the  cereal  industry;  (1)  to  determine  the 
effect  of  change  of  environments  upon  the  growth  of 
cereals,  particularly  the  wheat  kernels. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  movement,  the 
Legislature  at  the  session  of  1905  appropriated  $5,000 
a  year  for  two  years  to  further  the  work  of  cereal  im- 
provement, the  same  to  be  expended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  University  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Governor. 

With  this  support  assured,  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  also 
enlisted,  under  which  agreement  the  department 
places  at  the  disposal  of  this  State  all  of  its  introduced 
wheats  and  hybrids  that  give  promise  of  adaptability 
to  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  California,  and  in 
addition  furnishes  without  cost  one  expert  cerealist  in 
charge  of  field  work,  both  parties  being  free  to  use  the 
results  for  publication,  the  University  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  such  as  may  be  of  special  importance  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  department  to  such  as  are  of  interest 
in  connection  with  similar  lines  of  work  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Two  field  stations  of  about  20  acres  each  have  been 
established,  and  equipped  with  seed  houses  and  the 
necessary  working  equipment,  one  representing  the 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  Sacramento  valley, 
and  one  representing  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  besides 
subsidiary  work  at  the  sub-station  at  Tulare. 
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The  Week. 

The  weather  wems  set  fair,  and  although  grain 
growers  may  soon  begin  to  become  nervous  lest  their 
farming  should  be  unusually  dry  this  year,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  skies  are  favoring  the  gathering  of 
the  very  last  pound  of  grapes  and  other  late  fruits. 
Eastern  shipments  of  grapes  are  far  ahead  of  last 
year's  figures  already  and  will  continue  until  it  rains 
enough  to  spoil  the  fruit,  for  under  favorable  condi- 
tions late  grapes  can  be  picked  until  Thanksgiving, 
and  even  later.  Raisin  drying  is  naturally  good,  and 
even  the  second  crop  promises  to  come  through  all 
right.  Apples  are  notably  good  this  year  and  prices 
are  exceptional.  At  Watsonville  last  week  the  show 
apples  at  the  Pajaro  valley  fair  eclipsed  everything 
known  before,  and  we  presume  the.  judgment  of  it  as 
the  best  display  of  apples  ever  made  in  the  state  is 
warranted. 

But  it  is  a  dry  autumn,  and  optimists  are  exhorting 
the  timid  to  remember  that  a  rainy  season  which 
opens  rather  late  and  then  arranges  itself  so  that  there 
shall  be  both  good  growing  conditions  and  good  condi- 
tions for  field  work  all  through  the  winter,  is  the  best 
kind  of  a  year.  This  is  the  old  ideal  of  a  California 
winter,  which  seems  to  have  been  omitted  from  the 
cycle  of  recent  years,  which  have  embraced  nearly 
everything  of  a  freaky  nature  imaginable.  Low  tem- 
perature, excessive  rains  causing  water-soaked  fields 
and  Hoods,  have,  if  we  mistake  not,  been  generally 
experienced  in  years  which  began  with  several  inches 
of  rain  in  Septeml>er  and  <  )ctober.  We  are  apparently 
not  in  that  class  this  year,  and  new  comers  who  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  enjoy  an  "old-fashioned  California 
winter"  may  get  it  this  year.  At  all  events  we  have 
learned  that  the  best  way  to  take  the  weather  is  not  to 
croak  and  whine,  but  to  go  ahead,  doing  the  best  with 
what  comes.  The  California  farmer  has  to  learn  to 
work  with  many  variations  and  to  fight  adversity  by 
getting  his  spear  between  the  joints  of  whatever 
meteorological  armor  the  curse  of  Adam  brings  in 
front  of  him. 

Shaking  of  farming  in  the  dry  reminds  us  that  the 
great  convocations  of  Middle  West  and  plateau  fanner- 
continue  to  exalt  the  dry  farming  recourse  for  the  vast 
interior.  We  are  interested  to  notice  that  the 
Farmers'  National  Congress  which  assembled  a  thou- 
sand delegates  in  Oklahoma  City  last  week  was  ad- 
dressed on  the  subject  of  "  Dry  Farming,"  by  Mr. 
H.  1).  Watson  of  Kearney,  Nebraska.  This  pleases 
us  because  we  remember  Mr.  Watson  as  an  owner  and 
operator  of  California  farming  lands  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and,  since  he  took  up  the  same  pursuit  in 
Nebraska,  he  has  put  his  California  agricultural  educa- 
tion to  most  excellent  use.  Not  long  ago  he  was  the 
largest  alfalfa  grower  in  Nebraska,  and  if  any  one  has 
got  the  start  of  him  in  that  line,  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  hear  of  it.  Now  he  lias  attained  fame  as  an  apostle 
of  dry  farming — a  sort  of  a  cultural  chum  of  the  great 
Campbell,  we  imagine.  But  whatever  frills  he  may 
have  put  upon  his  tools  for  soil-teasing  during  recent 
years,  Mr.  Watson  learned  the  principles  of  dry  farm- 
ing in  California  when  he  learned  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting in  his  field  crops  early  so  as  to  get  the  full  effect 
of  the  rains,  the  efficacy  of  a  clean,  bare  fallow  to  store 
up  moisture,  and  the  moisture-retaining  power  of 
loose  surface  cultivation  and  the  necessity  of  a  close 


bottom  to  prevent  loss  of  moisture  by  access  of  dry  air 
to  the  firm  soil  below  and  to  maintain  an  unbroken 
path  for  the  capillary  rise  of  moisture.  Part  of  this  he 
learned  in  his  California  field  farming  and  part  of  it 
in  his  fruit  growing  in  El  Dorado  county.  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  also  a  good  book  man  and  knew  that  truth 
did  not  become  "unpractical"  by  the  printing  of  it. 
In  fact,  and  in  all,  Mr.  Watson  was  just  the  man  to 
pioneer  the  intensive  cultivation  practices  which  Cali- 
fornia first  applied  to  short-rainfall  and  long-drouth 
conditions  in  the  interior  States,  and  we  use  him  now 
to  emphasize  our  old  claim  that,  for  whatever  there  is 
good  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  dry  farming, 
( California  w  as  in  it  first  and  up  to  the  handle  of  it. 

And  then  here  is  something  which  is  not  so  dry, 
because  it  is  all  about  drinking.  It  is  telegraphed 
that  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ayers,  of  the  faculty  of  the  New 
York  Academy,  lectured  last  week  on  '  The  Mosquito 
as  a  Sanitary  Problem.'  He  said  that  the  diseases 
that  were  directly  traceable  to  the  bite  of  the  insect 
are  malaria,  yellow  fever,  beri  l>eri,  dengue,  and  fila 
rashes,  and  added:  "There  are  250,000  deaths  an- 
nually as  the  result  of  mosquito  bites."  But  from  the 
other  side  of  the  world  where  all  these  horrible  dis- 
eases are  most  frequent  there  comes  the  comforting 
assurance  that  the  mosquito  has  taken  to  drink. 
( 'iiii-ul-i  leneral  W.  H.  Michael  of  Calcutta  says:  "The 
blight  of  the  tea  plant,  caused  by  the  bite  of  the  mos- 
quito, is  causing  a  good  deal  of  alarm  among  the  tea 
planters  of  India.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
mosquito  bite  was  productive  of  tea  blight,  but  it  was 
not  regarded  seriously.  The  condition,  however,  has 
become  so  widespread  and  bad  that  something  must 
be  done.  The  only  permanent  relief  seems  to  lie  in 
the  destruction  of  the  mosquito.  How  this  can  be 
done  is  the  question."  Of  course  the  entomologists 
may  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  name  mos- 
quito in  this  ease  really  means  the  musical  pest  of  the 
human  race,  but  such  j>eople  will  raise  objections  to 
anything.  For  present  purposes  we  take  it  to  mean 
that  the  human  race  is  to  be  rescued  from  annihilation 
by  the  great  balance  of  nature,  w  hich  always  side- 
tracks the  foes  of  a  species  when  they  endanger  the 
continued  existence  thereof.  To  us  it  is  a  sublime 
fact  that  the  mosquito  will  now  go  the  way  of  inor- 
dinate tea  drinkers. 

The  supervisors  of  Napa  and  Solano  counties  are  dis- 
cussing a  joint  or  co-operative  enterprise  which  prom- 
ises much.  The  following  rather  juvenile  account  of  it 
Is  telegraphed:  "A  communication  was  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  supervisors  of  Napa  county  on  October 
18,  from  County  Clerk  Halliday,  of  Solano  county,  to 
the  effect  that  the  supervisors  of  the  county  were  will- 
ing to  raise  the  bounty  on  coyote  scalps  from  $5  to  $10 
if  Napa  county  would  do  likewise.  The  matter  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Board  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  Napa  county  would  raise  the  bounty  if 
Solano  did."  This  seems  like  what  the  boys  call  la 
double  dare.'  However,  we  take  it  to  mean  that  both 
change  their  ordinances  as  proposed.  And  then  why 
should  not  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Lake,  and  other  con- 
tiguous counties  join  ?  And  when  you  get  that  far 
why  should  not  the  whole  State  handle  this  matter  as 
it  ought  to?  That  would  be  a  more  rational  way. 
Because  the  State  got  too  much  coyote  bounty  years 
ago  is  no  reason  why  the  State  should  not  take  up  the 
matter  rationally  and  with  proper  safeguards  now. 
For  our  part,  since  the  Fish  and  Came  Commission 
has  announced  its  plan  of  repressing  great  marauding 
animals,  why  should  it  not  include  the  smaller  maraud- 
ers, which  do  infinitely  more  injury  in  the  aggregate. 
The  game  warden  system  is  effective  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  well  managed.  If  the  State  should  give  the 
coyotes  to  Mr.  Vogelsang,  they  will  hear  a  bird  song 
which  w  ould  mean  death  or  emigration  beyond  State 
lines. 

Hop  notes  are  favoring  the  growers  this  year.  It  is 
currently  reported  that  England  will  import  fully 
150,000  bales  from  this  country.  The  American  yield 
this  season,  according  to  the  most  reliable  figures 
available  here,  is  as  follows:  California,  86,000  bales; 
Oregon,  110,000  bales;  Washington,  35,000  bales; 
New  York,  40,000  bales.    Total,  270,000  bales,  which, 


minus  the  150,000  bales,  will  leave  only  120,000  bales 
for  home  consumption.  This  looks  like  a  sharp  de- 
mand and  good  prices  for  the  reduced  product  which 
is  available  in  this  State  this  year. 

Grain  growers  who  have  kept  themselves  informed 
of  the  trouble  about  distribution  of  prison  grain  bags, 
when  application  has  been  made  through  agents,  mav 
like  to  take  up  the  matter  for  themselves  this  year. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  prison  directors  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Warden  Hoyle  expects  now  to  receive 
bids  for  the  product  of  the  jute  mill.  Formerly  the 
board  received  them,  but  this  year  they  decided  to 
leave  it  to  the  warden.  We  presume  extra  care  will 
be  taken  that  the  bags  go  to  actual  growers  of  grain 
this  year. 

California  farmers  have  not  much  to  learn  alxiut  the 
desirability  of  replacing  high-priced  labor  with  more 
capacious  machines.  Anyone  who  sees  a  California 
team  with  one  man  sandwiched  between  a  herd  of 
mules  ahead  of  him,  and  a  string  of  wagons  behind 
him,  operating  the  whole  outfit  with  a  single  line,  dots 
not  need  to  be  told  that  the  Californian  has  learned  to 
spread  his  labor  over  as  great  an  amount  of  power  as 
possible.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Fastern  farmer 
still  needs  exhortation  on  this  line,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  about  it  as  an  Ohio  farmer  puts  it  in  the 
New  York  Tribune:  "  Farm  labor  wages  are  now 
higher,  measured  in  farm  products,  than  auy  previous 
year  within  my  memory.  The  emplyer  can  meet  tin 
condition  he  must  face  in  only  one  way;  that  is,  to 
make  the  lalior  he  employs  more  efficient.  True, 
there  have  been  vast  strides  made  in  introduction  of 
farm  machinery  during  past  generations,  but  there  yet 
remain  many  chances  for  doubling  the  efficiency  of 
the  farm  laborer.  Wheneveri  I  see  a  man  following 
only  two  horses  and  turning  a  single  furrow,  I  think 
of  the  scythe  and  the  flail.  He  may  just  as  well  drive 
four  horses  and  turn  two  furrows.  The  two-horse 
team  for  field  work  should  Im-  abandoned.  A  three- 
section  harrow  is  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  if  a  roller 
is  used  two  sections  are  attached  to  it,  four  horse* 
abreast  are  put  to  the  roller  and  the  rider  rides.  Tin 
disc  harrow  has  sixteen  discs,  requiring  four  horses. 
Sometimes  the  scantling  drag  and  harrow  are  com-i 
bined  for  one  driver.  A  six-foot  cut  mower  is  used; 
when  a  new  one  is  purchased  it  will  be  either  seven  or 
eight.  A  two-horse  rake  is  employed,  or  loader  and 
slings  for  unloading.  A  two-horse  cultivator  and  a 
two-horse  weeder  are  used.  Forty  acres  a  day  art 
possible  with  the  weeder,  and  last  year  one  man  culti- 
vated twenty  acres  of  corn  in  one  day  with  the  two- 
row  implement.  It  is  handled  as  well  as  any  riding 
cultivator."  Probably  this  is  as  much  in  this  line  as 
the  Fastern  reader  would  stand  or  believe.  But  really 
some  of  these  forms  of  greater  efficiency  per  man  seem 
very  small  from  a  California  point  of  view,  but  -ti 
they  are  undoubtedly  in  the  right  direction,  and  per- 
haps as  great  as  ordinary  Fastern  conditions  will 
warrant. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  California  will  have  so  littli 
wheat  to  sell  this  year  and  so  much  to  buy,  probably, 
for  wheat  is  booming  at  the  North,  whence  any  sup- 
ply which  we  shall  need  must  come.  Last  week  in 
Seattle  wheat  reached  01  cents  and  local  millers  and 
exporters  anticipate  that  before  November  1st  tin 
price  w  ill  reach  the  dollar  mark  or  even  more  at  tide- 
water. This  price  will  result  in  a  net  gain  to  the 
Washington  farmers  of  about  $2,000,000  more  than 
they  would  have  received  at  the  prices  offered  October 
1st.  Wheat  has  not  reached  the  dollar  mark  in  Wash- 
ington since  the  Better  corner  in  1899.  California 
must  take  a  new  grip  on  wheat  growing.  To  get 
more  productive  varieties  and  to  use  them  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacities  by  soil  enrichment  and  by  more 
rational  culture  should  enable  California  to  supply 
herself  and  have  much  wheat  to  ship  on  a  fraction  <>f 
the  acreage  which  has  formerly  been  used.  Just  now 
grapevines  and  sugar  beets  and  alfalfa  are  crowding 
grain  off  the  plains  and  barley  is  displacing  wheat  on 
the  land  not  thus  taken.  But  there  will  Ik-  plenty  ol 
land  left  if  the  product  is"  iucreased  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  State  has  placed  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
University  Experiment  Stations  just  at  the  right  time 
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Queries  and  Replies. 


Dry  Farming  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  would  give  any  information  you  can  on  the  sys- 
tems of  farming  in  dry  portions  of  your  State — that  is, 
in  farming  without  irrigation  in  portions  of  the 
country  having  less  than  14  in.  rainfall.  Please  give 
any  results  obtained  for  the  last  few  years.  I  am  in- 
quiring into  the  system  of  dry  farming  in  America 
for  use  in  a  British  colony. — Commissioner,  England. 

There  is  no  comprehensive  description  published 
concerning  systems  of  dry  farming  as  practiced  in 
California.  We  have  been  actually  doing  dry  farm- 
ing here  ever  since  the  agriculture  of  California  began. 
The  principles  involved  are,  of  course,  the  same  as 
those  upon  which  they  are  now  trying  to  build  sys- 
tems of  dry  farming  in  the  interior  States,  viz.,  to  get 
in  the  crops  in  good  shape  very  early  in  the  rainy 
season,  in  order  to  secure  as  much  growth  as  possible 
while  the  rains  continue.  Dates  of  sowing  depend 
upon  the  local  climates,  and  extend  from  sowing  be- 
fore the  rains  in  September  until  sowing  after  the 
rains  begin,  as  late  as  January  in  the  interior,  and  a 
month  or  two  later  in  districts  nearer  the  coast.  Bare 
fallowing  for  the  purpose  of  weed  killing,  and  to  con- 
serve as  much  as  possible  of  the  rainfall  of  two  seasons 
for  the  growth  of  one  crop,  is  widely  practiced.  It  is 
the  judgment  of  our  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
that  with  proper  putting  in  of  the  crop  a  profitable 
yield  can  be  secured  with  ten  inches  of  rain  properly 
distributed  through  the  growing  season,  and  the  great 
grain  crops  of  California  have  been  made  for  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years  with  a  rainfall  varying  from  this 
minimum  up  to  twenty  inches  or  more;  but  the  aver- 
age for  years  and  localities  would  be  within  the  four- 
teen inches  which  you  mention.  We,  of  course,  have 
decided  advantages  in  this  practice  of  dry  farming  in 
California,  because  the  normal  temperatures  during 
the  rainy  season  are  favorable  for  the  growth  of  all 
hardy  plants,  like  most  of  the  grains  and  grasses,  and, 
where  this  small  amount  of  rain  is  distributed  so  that 
the  plant  is  kept  growing  during  the  winter  months, 
it  will  finish  up  its  growth  and  yield  a  good  crop  pro- 
viding the  spring  showers  which  close  the  rainy  sea- 
son are  not  absent.  This  is,  of  course,  merely  a  gen- 
eral statement.  As  we  have  said,  there  is  no  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  account  published  of  our 
California  methods,  nor  is  it  possible  to  undertake 
such  a  thing  in  a  response  like  this.  It  involves  the 
whole  half  century  agriculture  of  California  as  carried 
on  by  natural  water  power. 

Ground  Water  in  Vineyard. 

To  the  Editor:  In  making  a  recent  visit  to  my 
vineyard  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  I  found  that  the 
water  in  a  slough  or  marsh  near  by  had  risen  two  feet 
higher  this  season  than  was  ever  before  known.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  this  threatens  the  health  of  the  vines  in 
that  vicinity,  and  do  you  think  it  comes  from  over 
irrigation?  We  learned  that  the  water  was  only 
about  five  feet  (average)  below  the  surface,  and  that 
people  three  miles  southwest  of  the  vineyard  find  it 
necessary  to  pump  the  water  from  theu  cellars  every 
two  or  three  weeks.  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with 
these  facts,  and  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  know 
your  opinion  of  their  bearing  upon  the  raisin  industry. 
Also,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  fertilizer  would 
be  best  to  use  in  the  vineyard,  especially  where  the 
soil  is  sandy  in  spots  and  the  bearing  rather  light. — 
Owner,  San  Francisco. 

The  rise  of  the  soil  water  is  certainly  a  menace  to 
trees  and  vines.  Just  how  serious  injury  it  may  do 
your  property  will  depend  upon  the  height  to  which 
the  water  rises,  because  the  growth  of  the  plants  is 
practically  confined  to  the  soil  which  is  above  the 
standing  water.  The  water  probably  comes  from 
excessive  irrigation,  or  from  the  leaking  of  the  main 
ditches  some  distance  above  your  location.  One  cannot 
exactly  tell  how  much  of  an  injury  this  rising  water 
will  prove.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  less  than  antici- 
pated and  the  plantations  last  longer  in  profitable 
bearing  than  was  feared,  but  some  vineyards  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  rise  of  water,  especially  when 
carrying  alkaline  salts  in  solution. 

As  for  fertilizers,  stable  manure  is  thoroughly  good, 
if  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  If 
not  available,  commercial  fertilizers  containing  phos- 
phoric acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash,  are  desirable.  You 


can  get  good  information  on  this  subject  by  corre- 
sponding with  those  advertising  commercial  fertil- 
izers in  our  journal  from  week  to  week.  Their  pub- 
lications are  very  suggestive. 

Erinose— Almond  and  Fig  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  leaf  taken  from  some 
Tokay  vines  which  I  planted  this  spring,  they  have 
a  large  growth  but  many  of  them  are  affected  like  the 
leaf  I  send.  What  is  it,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  I 
have  an  almond  and  fig  orchard  about  18  years  old.  I 
have  had  the  orchard  but  one  year.  All  the  lower 
part  of  the  almond  trees  blighted  badly  last  year  and 
have  considerable  dead  wood.  I  thought  I  would  cut 
them  back — something  like  is  done  with  the  peach. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so,  and  about 
how  far  back  can  I  cut  them  ?  Can  you  also  tell  me 
how  to  prune  my  fig  trees?  They  are  the  White 
Adriatic,  and  are  very  thick  and  make  a  rank  growth, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  thin  out  the  trees 
without  making  them  bushy.— Subscriber,  Gridley. 

Your  vine  leaf  shows  'erinose.'  The  thickened, 
felt-like  patches  are  caused  by  the  irritation  of  a 
minute  mite.  A  good  spraying  of  the  vine  stump 
with  well-prepared  kerosene  emulsion  before  growth 
starts  may  kill  many  eggs.  The  free  use  of  sulphur, 
in  the  same  way  as  for  mildew,  will  kill  many  mites. 
The  disease  really  looks  worse  than  it  actually  is,  but 
it  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  You  should  cer- 
tainly get  the  dead  wood  out  of  your  almond  trees,  but 
we  doubt  if  we  would  sacrifice  good  limbs  just  for  the 
sake  of  cutting  back  all  around.  We  would  rather 
have  some  nuts  from  the  good  limbs  and  fill  out  the 
trees  with  good  shoots  below  gradually.  Our  observa- 
tion is  that  the  almond  does  not  respond  to  a  general 
heading  back  quite  so  readily  as  the  peach  does.  If 
we  are  wrong  in  this  notion  we  would  like  to  know  it. 
As  you  see  a  tree  offering  plenty  of  strong  shoots  from 
below,  you  can  remove  more  of  the  old  wood.  In  cut- 
ting back  we  would  not  go  below  the  head  or  chief 
forking  of  the  branches.  If  the  tree  is  bad  below  that, 
it  is  usually  better  to  plant  a  new  one  Thin  out  your 
fig  trees,  not  by  shortening  the  branches  but  by 
entirely  removing  branches  which  you  do  not  need — 
cutting  them  away  close  to  their  starting  from  the 
trunk  or  from  larger  branches  and  covering  the  wound 
well,  to  prevent  decay  of  wood  before  the  bark  over- 
grows it. 

Bermuda  Grass  for  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  putting  out  Ber- 
muda grass  seed  for  pasture.  What  I  particularly 
wish  to  know  is  whether  Bermuda  grass  is  suitable  for 
low,  damp  soil,  slightly  alkaline;  also  what  quantity 
of  seed  to  sow  to  the  acre,  time  of  sowing,  etc.  Are 
there  any  practical  means  of  eradicating  Bermuda 
grass  from  walk  ways,  etc.,  aside  from  using  hoes, 
etc.? — Reader,  San  Jose. 

Bermuda  grass  is  quite  highly  esteemed  by  some  in 
the  alkali  districts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  because 
it  will  endure  more  alkali  than  other  grasses,  except 
common  salt  grass,  and  will  yield  a  good  pasturage. 
Although  it  will  endure  considerable  drouth,  the 
growth  on  moist  soil  will  be  proportionally  larger. 
The  plant  seldom  matures  seed;  its  propagation  is  gen- 
erally by  the  root  pieces.  There  has  been  in  past  years 
some  trade  in  Bermuda  grass  roots  at  about  75  cents  a 
sack.  These  roots  are  run  through  a  hay  cutter  set  for 
rather  a  long  cut,  scattered  over  plowed  ground  and 
covered  with  a  harrow.  The  plant  must  be  considered 
almost  impossible  to  eradicate  except  by  the  use  of 
chemicals  which  render  the  soil  sterile  for  some  time. 
This  and  other  plants  can  be  prevented  from  growing 
on  walks  by  the  use  of  the  following  mixture:  Dissolve 
one  pound  of  concentrated  lye  in  one  gallon  of  water 
and  then  dissolve  in  this  solution  two  pounds  of  white 
arsenic.  After  the  arsenic  is  dissolved  add  the  solu- 
tion to  20  gallons  of  water.  It  is  then  ready  for  spray- 
ing on  the  plant.  Do  not  use  the  mixture  too  freely, 
for  the  water  will  carry  it  to  the  killing  of  border 
plants  or  any  other  vegetation  which  it  may  reach. 

Alsike  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  you  tell  us  about  Alsike 
clover  in  California? — Subscriber,  Alameda. 

Alsike  clover  is  only  grown,  in  this  State,  in  Hum- 
boldt county,  where,  owing  to  the  favoring  moisture 
conditions,  it  is  quite  satisfactory,  being  preferred  by 


some  growers  to  the  common  white  clover.  Eastern 
experience  approves  Alsike  clover  as  the  best  of 
clovers  for  wet  grounds,  but  of  no  value  on  dry  soils, 
and  that  agrees  quite  closely  with  California  experi- 
ence. It  is  of  more  value  for  pasture  than  for  hay, 
because  it  makes  rather  a  low  growth,  but  in  Califor- 
nia seems  to  grow  taller  than  in  Eastern  situations. 
On  the  whole,  Alsike  is  not  of  general  value  for  Cali- 
fornia, but  may  be  very  satisfactory  and  suitable  in 
restricted  situations. 

.  ,i 

Ginseng  at  Your  Own  Risk. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  you 
know  about  ginseng  culture  ?  How  could  heavy  loam 
be  treated  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  ginseng,  and 
where  could  the  plants  and  seeds  be  obtained  ?  Also, 
is  it  a  very  profitable  crop  to  grow  ?  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  an  acre  of  ginseng  was  easily  worth  $30,000, 
but  imagine  that  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration.  Shall  be 
very  grateful  for  any  information  you  can  give  me. — 
A  Subscriber,  Napa. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  ginseng  for  Cali- 
fornia at  present.  Our  belief  is  that  it  is  not  at  home 
in  California.  The  claim  you  give  of  the  value  of  an 
acre  is  the  worst  we  have  seen,  although  others  are 
bad  enough.  Probably  seedsmen  advertising  in  our 
columns  can  get  seed  or  roots  for  you  if  you  wish  to 
try  the  plant. 

Egyptian  Corn  for  Food. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  raised  fine  Egyptian  corn. 
I  wish  to  know  its  constituents  and  whether  it  would 
be  wholesome  for  food.  It  cooks  soft  and  is  palatable, 
but  I  hesitate  to  use  it  without  knowing  its  qualities. 
Few  people  seem  to  know  what  a  fine  food  good, 
whole  wheat  is  when  properly  cooked.  Corn  may  be 
as  good. — Household,  Fresno  county. 

Do  anything  you  like  with  it,  or  anything  that  is 
possible  from  a  culinary  point  of  view,  from  mush  to 
hot  cakes.  It  is  a  little  inferior  to  wheat  in  protein 
or  strength-giving  qualities.  It  is  a  starchy  food  and 
valuable  on  that  line. 

Feeding  Almond  Hulls. 

To  the  Editor:  Answering  an  inquiry  of  the  12th 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  1  would  say:  It  is  not 
necessary  to  grind  almond  hulls.  Many  tons  of  dry 
hulls  are  fed  to  cattle  in  our  valley.  Hulls  may  be 
simply  dampened,  or  thoroughly  soaked,  then  add  a 
little  bran  or  shorts,  and  cattle  and  horses  will  eat 
them  with  avidity. — E.  W.  Spencer,  Neenach. 

This  is  good;  ground  things  are  more  quickly  di- 
gested, but  you  probably  agree  with  what  Professor 
Henry  once  said:  "  This  may  be  true,  but  the  cheap- 
est grinder  I  have  found  is  the  animal  itself." 

—     j'iiT  .r.!| 

The  Peach  Worm. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  peach  trees  are  troubled  with  the 
worm  which  eats  the  fruit  at  the  stem  end,  as  well  as 
curl  leaf,  of  which  we  wrote  for  information  last 
spring,  and  to  which  you  kindly  replied.  As  we  are 
now  planning  to  spray  we  cannot  find  the  information 
you  sent  and  can  only  account  for  its  disappearance  by 
some  one  to  whom  we  lent  the  copy  not  returning  it. 
Will  you  kindly  advise  us  what  material  to  use  and 
the  time  to  apply  it? — Grower,  Lamanda. 

The  successful  treatment  of  the  peach  worm  is  spray- 
ing with  the  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  wash  just  before  the 
buds  show  color.  If  you  wait  until  the  buds  are  ad- 
vanced many  of  them  will  be  destroyed  by  the  wash; 
meantime,  if  you  spray  too  soon  the  worm  will  not 
be  ready  to  be  killed  because  it  will  still  be  covered  in 
its  winter  burrow.  If  your  peaches  generally  set  too 
many  blossoms  you  can  spray  when  the  blossoms 
begin  to  open  without  danger  of  destroying  too  many 
of  them.  The  same  wash  will  clean  the  tree  of  curl 
leaf  spore  and  reduces  the  likelihood  of  that  trouble, 
although  it  is  not  always  banished  by  winter  spraying. 

October  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  box  showing  what  a 
variety  of  fruit  is  gathered  this  month  from  one  ranch. 
— G.  W.  Chapman,  Winters. 

We  find  good  specimens  of  apples,  quinces,  peaches, 
pears,  pomegranates,  persimmons,  oranges,  lemons, 
walnuts,  and  almonds,  many  of  them  showing  a 
number  of  varieties.  It  is  a  very  interesting  exhibit 
and  has  been  much  enjoyed. 
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The  Field. 


Disking  Alfalfa. 

We  have  often  referred  to  this  subject,  hut  the  ac- 
count of  experiments  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  contains  many  new 
points.  Prof.  S.  J.  Hunter  spoke  about  them  at  a 
recent  alfalfa  growers'  institute  in  his  State: 

A  Study  Of  the  alfalfa  plant  showed  that  it  secured 
its  water  supply  through  roots  extending  some  12  to 
1  1  ft.  heneath  the  surface,  and  that  the  crown  could  be 
split  in  several  pieces  and  yet  the  life  of  the  plant  go 
on  unimpaired.  In  the  spring  of  1898  it  was  recom- 
mended, therefore,  to  the  farmers  interested  that  they 
disk  their  alfalfa  meadows  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  became  tillable  after  the  frost,  thus  break- 
ing up  these  egg-pods  and  immature  stages  of  insects, 
and  exposing  them  to  be  destroyed  by  birds,  other 
insects,  and  climatic  influences.  This  disking  many 
of  the  farmers  feared  would  destroy  the  alfalfa  itself. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  alfalfa,  which  had 
been  sown  two  years  previously  on  sod,  was  given  for 
a  test.  The  disk  harrow  was  run  over  it  in  March 
ami  the  ground  was  cross-harrowed  with  a  slant-tooth 
leveling  harrow.  When  the  work  was  done  the  field 
presented  much  the  api>earance  of  a  wheat  field  ready 
for  seed. 

On  July  l,  I*'.'*,  with  tent  and  full  laboratory  equip- 
ments, the  writer  established  a  field  station  near  this 
Experimental  quarter-section  in  order  to  study  the 
effects  of  disking  upon  this  alfalfa,  and  also  to  observe 
the  further  habits  of  the  locust.  While  suitable 
Utiarters  could  have  been  secured  at  farmhouses,  it  was 
found  more  practicable  to  live  right  in  the  meadow, 
since  certain  observations  upon  the  habits  of  insects 
required  the  observer's  presence  in  the  early  morning 
and  the  late  evening.  Ami  further,  it  was  found  that, 
with  the  field  station  located  in  this  way,  it  was  more 
readily  accessible  to  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity. 
These  formers  made  frequent  visits  to  our  camp,  al- 
ways with  inquiries,  and  with  evident  desire  to  profit 
by  the  investigations  under  way. 

On  July  23  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  upon  this  experi- 
mental quarter-section  was  cut,  and  photographs 
taken,  both  of  the  standing  forage  and  of  the  hay  in 
swath  and  windrow.  The  average  height  of  thestalks 
was  29  in.,  stalks  of  extreme  length  being  found 
in.  The  yield  of  this  first  crop  was  one  and  one-fourth 
ton  per  acre.  The  locusts  have  not  appeared.  Not 
only  have  they  disappeared,  but  the  native  grasses 
which  threatened  to  reclaim  the  land  were  likewise 
removed.  Two  quarter-sections  of  alfalfa  land  were 
not  far  removed  from  this  spot  and  were  rendered 
practically  worthless  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  locusts  throughout  the  growing  season. 

The  results  thus  far,  to  say  the  least,  were  gratify- 
i  ng.  The  practical  benefits  derived  from  this  culture, 
however,  were  more  emphatically  expressed  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  second  crop,  which  matured  un- 
attended by  locusts,  some  ten  days  earlier  than  adjoin- 
ing meadows,  and  bearing  stalks  of  extreme  length  of 
32  in.;  average  length,  28  in.  The  average  yield  of 
this  crop  was  one  ton  per  acre.  At  the  close  of  this 
season  of  1898  1  thought  well  to  have  a  statement  of 
tin'  comparative  yields  from  Superintendent  Smart, 
under  whose  direction  this  land  was  disked,  and  who 
likewise  harvested  a  large  acreage  that  season.  His 
statement  I  will  give  verbatim:  "In  regard  to  the 
yield  of  alfalfa  on  our  lands,  I  will  say  that  the  first 
crop  raised  on  land  that  was  disked  was  about  one 
and  one-fourth  ton  per  acre,  and  the  second  crop  oue 
ton  per  acre.  We  have  harvested  on  our  lands  in 
Edwards  and  Ford  counties  during  the  past  year 
about  2t50(>  acres,  and  the  average  yield  for  the  first 
crop  was  three-fourths  ton  per  acre  and  the  second 
in >|i  one-half  ton." 

From  this  statement  it  will  lie  readily  seen  that  the 
disking  added  one-half  ton  per  acre  to  each  crop.  In 
other  words,  1(50  tons  (or  eight  additional  20-ton  ricks 
of  alfalfa  hay)  were  cut  from  and  stacked  upon  that 
quarter-section  of  Kansas  land  in  the  one  season  be- 
cause of  this  cultivation. 

While  the  second  crop  was  growing  that  season,  I 
left  the  field  station  in  Kdwards  county  and  made  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  alfalfa-growing  districts  of  Kd- 
wards, Ford,  Finney,  Hamilton,  Greeley,  Wallace, 
Logan,  Thomas,  Sherman,  Decatur,  and  Norton 
counties,  and  nowhere  under  any  conditions  did  I  ob- 
serve such  a  fine  quality  of  alfalfa  as  grew  that  season 
upon  this  experimental  quarter-section. 

One  season's  study  not  being  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
satisfy  us,  this  method  of  culture  was  again  resumed 
and  800  acres  were  disked  in  a  like  manner  in  the 
spring,  giving  equally  satisfactory  results.  The  yield 
was  not  quite  so  great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
lands  were  closely  pastured  until  about  the  first  of 
May,  after  which  they  were  allowed  to  grow  for 
forage.  The  strong,  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant, 
however,  was  noticeable,  likewise  the  almost  total 
absence  of  locusts  and  native  grasses  were  points  noted 
by  the  farmers  as  they  drove  over  the  meadows  under 
experimentation.   The  160  acres  disked  in  1898  were 


left  uncultivated  in  the  spring,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  previous  seasou's  culture  appeared  again 
the  next  season,  since  in  both  the  first  and  second  crops 
there  was  a  material  increase  in  the  yields  over  that 
of  adjoining  lands.  In  fact,  my  observations  now  go 
to  show  that  in  the  territory  under  discussion,  where 
alfalfa  is  sown  upon  sod,  if  this  method  of  culture  is 
not  carried  on,  the  native  grasses  will  crowd  out  the 
alfalfa  and  reclaim  the  soil,  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
if  this  method  of  culture  is  vigorously  prosecuted,  a 
strong,  hearty,  productive  forage  plant  is  the  result. 

Plans  had  been  made  to  conduct  ex|>eriments  upon 
this  method  of  culture  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  In 
every  case  the  continued  wet  weather  kept  the  soil  in 
a  condition  untillable  until  the  alfalfa  had  grown  sev- 
eral inches.  Mr.  John  H.  Silsby  of  Leroy,  however, 
by  way  of  experiment,  disked  five  acres  when  the 
alfalfa  was  six  inches  high,  resulting  in  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  yield. 

Getting  down  to  the  foundation  of  the  matter,  10 
roots  were  dug  the  next  season  just  as  they  grew  in 
the  drill  row  in  an  average  place  in  three  fields,  and 
here  it  might  be  said  that  all  alfalfa  under  experi- 
mentation was  sowed  in  1896  upon  newly  broken  sod 
in  the  same  vicinity,  so  the  conditions  of  all  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  alike.  Ten  roots  were  taken 
from  each  of  three  fields,  and  a  comparative  study 
made  of  them  is  best  illustrated  in  tabular  form: 

No.  1.  Rowed  In  189fi;  disked  In  18!>8. 
No.  2.  Sowed  in  18tffi;  disked  In  ISM. 
No.  3.   Rowed  In  18!Mi;  not  disked. 

No.  1.   No.  2.    No.  3. 

Average  thickness  of  taproot,  inches   %t  tfts  %8 

Average  number  root  branches  to  tap-root...  6.4  r>.l  4.2 

Average  number  stalks  to  each  branch          7  7  4 

Average  number  forage-ralslng  stalks  to  tap- 
root 37.8  35.7  16.8 

In  our  field  camp  the  next  summer  another  proposi- 
tion came  to  us,  namely,  the  presence  of  cutworms  in 
the  alfalfa.  It  is  known  to  many  who  raised  alfalfa 
that  season  that  there  was  a  little  dark  green,  striped 
worm  which  did  considerable  damage  in  some  alfalfa 
fields.  This  worm  likewise  spends  the  winter,  in 
chrysalis  form,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  disk  harrow  will  remove  it  if  applied  in  the  early 
spring,  after  the  frost  has  left  the  ground. 

During  the  present  season  of  1907  reports  have  been 
received  concerning  the  fall  army  worm  in  the  alfalfa. 
Many  of  these  insects  will  hibernate  in  the  ground  in 
the  alfalfa  field,  and  can  be  destroyed  early  in  the 
spring  by  this  process  of  disking. 

Disking  alfalfa  has  become  a  method  of  culture 
quite  general  wherever  alfalfa  is  now  grown,  and 
briefly  it  may  be  said:  That  disking  alfalfa,  two 
years  old  or  older,  cutting  about  three  inches  deep, 
then  cross-harrowing  with  slant-tooth  harrow  in  the 
early  spring,  after  the  first  frost  has  left  the  ground, 
and  before  vegetation  has  well  started,  increases  the 
yield  of  the  crop  fully  one-third;  matures  the  second 
crop  earlier,  and  brings  from  it  an  equally  increased 
yield;  destroys  the  noxious  insects  hibernating  there- 
in, and  kills  the  native  grasses  which  frequently 
threaten  to  reclaim  the  field. 


Horticulture. 


Notes  on  Citrus  Culture. 

.Mr.  F.  I..  Koethen  is  an  orange  grower  at  Riverside 
who  keeps  himself  well  informed  upon  the  culture 
experiences  of  his  district  and  draws  important  con- 
clusions from  them.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Fruit 
World  some  of  these  conclusions  are  presented: 

Budding  Oranges.  —There  are  comparatively  few 
older  orchards  in  which  there  has  not  been  more  or 
less  budding  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Aus- 
tralians, Mediterranean  Sweets,  seedlings,  lemons,  and 
other  citrus  fruits  have  been  budded  to  more  desirable 
kinds.  Often  these  are  large  truuked  trees,  and  if  the 
orchard  is  in  good  "keep"  the  growth  is  very  vigor- 
ous. Such  trees  need  more  than  ordinary  care.  It  is 
quite  a  task  to  keep  the  old  nature  in  subjection,  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  task  that  requires  about  as  much  judg- 
ment and  discrimination  as  any  chore  there  is  to  be 
done  about  a  ranch.  If  the  original  stock  happens  to 
he  a  seedling,  the  process  is  simple  enough.  All  there 
is  to  do  is  to  go  over  the  trees  carefully,  cut  out  all 
suckers  and  branches  that  are  of  the  old  stock.  These 
can  be  readily  detected  by  the  thorns  and  other  evi- 
dent marks  of  their  kind,  and  yet  even  this  should  lie 
done  by  an  intelligent  man;  one  who  can  discriminate 
whether  such  a  branch  should  be  cut  out  or  allowed  to 
remain  and  be  budded,  in  order  to  balance  up  the 
shai>e  of  the  tree.  Usually  it  is  best  to  take  it  entirely 
out,  but  occasionally  it  will  be  found  best  to  bud  it  to 
the  desired  sort  before  amputation. 

Rut  in  the  case  of  budding  budded  fruit  over,  it  is 
not  so  simple,  unless  it  should  be  lemon  to  orange,  or 
vice  versa,  or  grapefruit  to  other  citrus  kinds,  cases 
like  the  seedling,  where  there  are  well  defined  varia- 
tions of  foliage  of  immature  wood  to  tell  by.  We 
have  just  been  going  over  a  block  of  Mediterra- 
nean Sweets  that  have  been  budded  over  to  Valencias, 


and  in  many  cases  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
detect  the  interloping  "Sweet"  wood.  Often  a  sucker 
will  grow  out  of  the  scar  made  in  abortive  attempts  at 
budding,  and  if  the  growth  has  gotten  a  good  start,  it 
is  impossible  to  detect  the  "fraud"  except  by  foliage 
and  wood  growth,  and  here  again  difficulties  arise. 
All  young,  vigorous  wood  growth  is  so  similar  as  to 
be  an  unsafe  guide,  and  the  leaves  being  large  and 
vigorous,  the  j>eculiar  form  of  small  pointed  leaves 
are  not  in  evidence  to  a  marked  degree.  So  we  see 
that  this  work  should  be  done  by  one  who  can  hud 
and  tie  buds,  in  order  to  save  the  labor  of  sending  a 
high-priced  man  over  the  same  ground  a  second  time, 
and  it  should  he  a  man  with  the  ext>erience  and  dis- 
cernment to  detect  the  spurious  branches  and  decide 
whether  to  cut  out  or  bud. 

In  this  connection  we  might  say  that  in  the  case  "f 
trees  newly  budded  during  the  past  spring  and  sum- 
mer, this  should  be  the  last  suckering  for  the  season, 
It  is  our  practice  to  allow  the  suckers  to  grow  and  help 
shelter  the  tree,  which  might  develop  during  the  fall. 
In  this  way  there  will  he  found  to  Ik-  quite  a  nice 
growth  of  foliage  to  help  protect  the  buds  at  tying-up1 
time.  Yes,  all  newly  budded  trees  should  be  tied  up, 
even  in  so-called  frostless  localities.  Thelal>or  is  com- 
paratively light,  and  the  benefits  accruing,  even  in 
warm  localities,  are  so  great  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  it. 

I'Koi'iMNC — The  successful  orange  grower  has  now 
reached  the  i>eriod  when  propping  may  Ih>  necessary. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  young  orchards.  As  the 
trees  become  older  they  become  better  able  to  bear 
heavy  loads  of  fruit.  Rut  young  tree-  are  liable  to 
have  long  swinging  branches  that  are  poorly  fitted  to 
iK-ar  heavy  crops  without  support.  This  job  should 
not  Ik'  delegated  to  "any  old  hand."  It  is  a  piece  of 
work  that  calls  for  go<xl  judgment  from  every  view 
point. 

To  prop  a  tree  that  does  not  need  it  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  aside  from  the  expense  and  time 
wasted.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  props  will  bruise  the 
bark  of  the  limbs  more  or  less.  Then  again,  a  limb 
that  has  been  propped  improperly  may  be  switched 
out  of  its  bearings  by  the  wind,  and  then  the  strain  on 
the  poor  thing  will  be  greater  than  if  it  never  hail 
had  any  support.  Again,  the  base  of  the  props  should 
be  so  placed  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  necessary 
labor  about  the  tree.  This  can  l>e  avoided  by  selecting 
props  of  just  the  right  length  and  placing  the  base  of 
the  prop  at  the  base  of  the  tree.  The  adjustable  wire 
brackets  are  very  convenient  for  their  purpose  and  will 
not  injure  the  bark  much  if  a  small  pad  of  gunnysack- 
ing  is  placed  between  the  branch  and  the  bracket. 

If  the  orchard  has  been  properly  pruned  there  is  little 
need  of  props,  even  with  large  crops.  The  limbs  of  a 
properly  pruned  tree  ought  to  bear  a  heavy  burden 
without  danger  of  breaking.  The  angle  at  which  the 
branches  leave  the  main  limbs  largely  determines  the 
strength  of  the  tree,  also  the  length  of  the  limb  in  pro- 
portion to  its  thickness. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  season  when  heavy 
north  winds  may  come  at  any  time,  and  it  is  not  well 
to  defer  propping  until  after  such  a  visitation.  It  is 
important  that  our  work  should  l>e  kept  well  up  to  the 
season. 

Irrigating  CovjbsjCbops. — A  large  acreage  has 
already  been  planted  to  cover  crop,  which  will  need 
careful  watching.  As  has  been  said  l)efore  in  these 
columns,  it  is  best  to  plant  in  a  nice  moist  soil  bed 
obtained  by  thorough  cultivation  after  a  good  irriga- 
tion. The  seed  should  be  drilled  in  deep,  say  four  or 
five  inches.  Now  comes  the  critical  j>eriod  that  deter- 
mines success  or  failure;  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  peas.  It  is  l>est  not  to  irrigate  too  soon  after 
sowing  in  order  not  to  Hood  or  bake  the  surface  soil 
l>efore  it  is  necessary,  but  to  delay  irrigation  too  long 
may  be  fatal  to  the  young  plantlets. 

A  neighbor  last  year  sowed  his  vetch,  and  got  it  up 
five  or  six  inches  high,  and  then  through  neglect  of 
watering  it  in  due  time  lost  most  of  his  crop.  We  -ay 
peas  are  particularly  imperative  in  their  demand  for 
proper  irrigation,  for  the  reason  that  a  i>ea  seed  once 
germinated  and  then  dried  out  even  slightly  is  lost. 
It  must  he  kept  growing  continuously.  This  extra 
care  is  a  splendid  investment,  as  the  aggregate  ulti- 
mate tonnage  derived  from  a  well  set  cover  crop  is 
enormous  compared  with  a  sparse  one.  It  will  pay 
Well  to  keep  the  surface  well  irrigated  until  the  ad  vent 
of  rains.  To  this  end  it  is  our  practice  to  run  water  at 
intervals  of  from  two  to  four  weeks  after  the  seed  is 
sown,  the  intervals  varying  according  to  soil  and 
atmospheric  conditions. 


Dr.  Hays  on  the  Sulphur  Investigation. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Hays,  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture 
at  Washington,  lias  written  to  the  Sacramento  DeveH 
opment  Association  concerning  the   Department  of 

Agriculture's  investigate  f  the  use  of  sulphur  in 

fruit  drying.  Dr.  Hays  sjK'iit  two  weeks  in  California 
during  the  Irrigation  Congress  and  while  here  studied 
QUe  agricultural  situation.  After  expressing  his  satis- 
faction with  the  progress  being  made  by  Dr.  Rigelow, 
Professor  Jaffa,  Dr.  Gould  and  aids  in  the  investiga- 
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tion  of  the  problem  of  sulphuring  dried  fruits,  Dr 
Hays  says: 

"The  experiments  include  thousands  of  samples 
treated  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions  and  will 
show  the  results  of  sulphuring  with  different  amount 
of  sulphur  for  each  kind  of  fruit  at  different  stages  of 
ripeness.    Never  were  more  comprehensive  experi 
ments  undertaken  with  any  process  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  foods.    Much  interest  will  attach  to  the  effort 
of  the  different  methods  of  sulphuring  upon  the  whole 
someness  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  fruits.  These 
investigations  will  no  doubt  aid  in  placing  the  dried 
fruit  industry  on  a  permanent  basis." 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


What  a  Water  Wizard  Says  for  Himself. 


Replying  to  the  opinion  of  Prof.  F.  H.  King  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  water  witch,  which  we 
transferred  from  the  Rural  New  Yorker  to  our  issue 
of  October  12,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hodges  of  Tennessee  writes 
to  that  journal  of  his  own  water-divinations  as  follows: 
"  Professor  King's  article  on  the  divining  rod,  like 
many  others  I  have  read,  is  a  little  amusing  to  a  man 
who  sees  and  believes  in  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Most  writers  admit  that  the  man  with  the  forked 
stick  does  find  the  stream.  The  evidence  that  he  does 
is  too  overwhelming  and  conclusive.  Professor  King 
tries  to  account  for  this  success  upon  the  idea  that  the 
man  with  the  witch  hazel  had  studied  surface  indica- 
tions till  he  was  able  to  be  guided  to  success  by  them. 
Ordinarily  the  success  of  the  witch  is  accounted  for 
upon  the  idea  that  water  may  be  found  at  some  rea- 
sonable depth  anywhere,  so  that  the  witch  cannot  fail, 
no  matter  where  his  rod  goes  down.  I  live  in  the 
Appalachian  range.  All  through  this  range,  from 
northern  New  York  to  central  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
the  stratification  has  all  been  broken  up.  The  earth's 
surface  in  many  places  has  been  '  crumpled  up '  or 
jammed  together  under  heavy  pressure  so  as  to  form 
ridges  and  hollows.  Sometimes  they  are  a  mile  apart; 
sometimes  many  miles.  Sometimes  the  upheaval  ap- 
pears to  have  driven  one  part  of  the  shell  upon  the 
other,  so  as  to  crumple  it  up  and  turn  it  back  over 
itself. 

Water  falling  upon  these  irregular  stratifications 
must  in  each  instance  when  it  goes  down  follow  the 
incline  of  the  stratification  till  it  finds  some  channel  of 
a  greater  or  less  depth;  some  opening  or  crack  between 
the  strata  along  which  it  runs  till  it  finds  an  outlet  in 
the  form  of  a  spring.  To  say  that  these  crevices  or 
cracks  are  so  uniformly  distributed  in  these  rock  strata 
that  one  of  them  maybe  found  anywhere  is  talking 
geological  nonsense.  The  truth  is  the  underground 
streams  in  this  region  have  their  channels  created  for 
them,  and  to  which  they  are  confined,  just  as  definitely 
and  as  certainly  as  are  surface  streams.  These  streams 
are  found  by  the  man  with  the  divining  rod  with 
almost  absolute  certainty.  This  is  only  common 
everyday  experience.  Not  only  are  the  places  where 
wells  may  be  bored  successfully  located,  but  the  depth 
and  the  comparative  size  of  the  stream  are  also  told 
with  certainty.  For  instance,  a  skeptic  blindfolded 
this  writer  and  led  him  along  till  he  located  a  small 
stream.  He  drove  a  peg  at  that  point  and  then  led 
him  away,  and  in  a  roundabout  way  till  another 
stream,  a  small  one,  was  located,  and  a  peg  driven. 
And  so  a  third  time,  when  the  blindfold  was  removed, 
and  the  three  pegs  were  seen  to  be  in  less  than  three 
feet  of  each  other.  Another  skeptic  took  the  writer, 
with  his  forked  stick,  along  down  a  level  creek  bottom, 
a  few  rods  from  a  large  creek,  saying  he  thought  of 
digging  a  well  there  for  his  barn.  Suddenly  the  stick 
went  down  with  great  force,  indicating  a  large  stream 
about  eight  feet  down.  The  skeptic  said  he  did  not 
want  to  dig  there,  but  further  down,  so  we  walked  on 
some  50  yards  further  when  the  phenomenon  was  re- 
peated. This  occurred  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
when  the  surrounding  region  could  not  be  seen  and 
was  upon  ground  the  witch  had  never  seen  before. 
The  experiment  completed,  the  skeptic  led  the  witch 
to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  at  each  point  where  the 
rod  had  turned  down  a  large  spring  was  seen  to  run 
from  under  the  bottom  into  the  creek.  Now,  it  could 
not  be  that  these  streams,  or  others,  were  spread  out 
all  over  that  creek  bottom.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
any  outside  influence  enabled  the  writer  to  locate  these 
Streams,  or  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  place. 

I  have  seen  a  man  take  three  witches  on  separate 
days  into  his  lot  to  locate  a  stream.  The  first  located 
it  in  a  certain  fence  corner,  a  small  stream  at  a  depth 
of  17  feet.  The  other  two,  not  knowing  what  the  first 
had  done,  located  it  at  precisely  the  same  point  and 
depth.  The  well  was  dug,  the  stream  found  at  the 
depth  indicated;  the  same  is  a  good  well  today.  One 
witch  finding  water  became  confused  about  which  way 
the  stream  flowed,  there  appearing  to  him  to  be  a 
stream  flowing  in  three  directions.  A  second  witch 
was  called  in  and  he  solved  the  question  by  showing 
that  two  streams  coming  from  different  directions  met 
at  that  point  and  ran  on  as  one  stream.    The  land- 


owner dug  his  well  at  the  precise  point  indicated  by 
the  second  witch  for  the  junction  of  the  two  streams, 
and  found  the  two  streams  coming  together  just  as 
indicated.  I  could  fill  pages  of  your  paper  with  truth- 
ful recitals  similar  to  these.  But  what  is  the  use? 
Your  scientific  men  could  not  accept  them  as  true  be 
cause,  forsooth,  they  are  not  able  to  find  a  scientific 
reason  for  the  phenomenon.  Still,  we  who  have  had 
these  experiences  and  observations  know  that  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  scientists  have  not  studied  their 
lessons  correctly. 


Sylviculture. 


Gathering  Tree  Seeds. 

The  Forest  Service  has  made  arrangements  to  collect 
50,000,000  seeds  of  forest  trees  during  September  and 
October  of  this  year.  The  collections  will  be  made  in 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Califor- 
nia, from  Douglas  fir,  Fugelmann  spruce,  Western 
larch,  Incense  cedar,  and  yellow  pine  trees. 

The  seeds  will  be  used  for  broadcast  sowing  and  for 
planting  in  Forest  Service  nurseries.  The  broadcast 
sowing  will  be  experimental,  to  test  the  extent  to 
which  this  method  of  renewing  the  forests  on  denuded 
lands  in  the  West  can  be  used.  Many  large  tracts 
have  been  rendered  treeless  by  repeated  fires,  and  only 
by  planting  or  sowing  can  timber  be  got  to  grow  there 
again  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  cost  of  planting  nursery  seedlings  is  great  when 
the  area  is  large.  For  that  reason  it  will  be  an  im- 
mense saving  of  money,  labor,  and  time  if  a  new  forest 
can  be  started  by  broadcast  sowing.  Many  tests  in 
different  States  will  be  necessary  before  the  problem 
can  be  worked  out. 

Much  of  the  tree  seed  collected  this  fall  will  be  used 
in  the  Forest  Service  nurseries.  The  tiny  seedlings 
will  begin  their  life  in  beds,  to  be  later  transplanted 
for  a  year  or  more  of  care  and  cultivation,  and  finally 
to  be  set  out  on  the  denuded  mountain  slopes. 

The  gathering  of  the  tree  seeds  is  an  interesting  pro- 
cess. One  method  is  to  rob  the  squirrels'  nests.  In 
the  West,  where  hickory  nuts,  chestnuts,  and  beech- 
nuts are  very  scarce,  or  wholly  lacking,  the  squirrel 
gives  his  attention  to  pine  cones.  He  stores  them  by 
the  bushel  behind  old  logs  or  in  the  hollow  bases  of 
trees,  to  wait  for  them  to  open  and  release  the  seeds. 
He  collects  good  qualities,  for  he  climbs  to  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  trees,  and  to  the  tips  of  the  longest  limbs, 
and  cuts  down  the  choice  cones.  The  seed  gatherer 
searches  out  and  robs  the  squirrel's  hoard. 

Seeds  must  be  gathered  in  other  ways,  also,  for  the 
squirrel  collects  only  certain  species  for  which  he  has  a 
particular  taste.  When  men  do  the  work  they  usually 
go  to  some  tract  where  a  lumber  operation  is  in  pro- 
gress. Seeds  may  be  conveniently  collected  from  the 
felled  trees,  provided  it  is  a  good  seed  year. 

After  the  cones  are  collected  they  must  be  spread  out 
in  the  sun  and  dried,  or  in  specially  stubborn  cases 
subjected  to  artificial  heat  in  order  that  the  cones  may 
be  opened  and  the  seed  released.  After  the  seed  is 
extracted  it  is  placed  in  bags  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  during  the  winter,  ready  for  spring  sowing. 


Deodar  Cedars  for  the  Southern  Mountains. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  the  Santa  Barbara  National 
Forest  may  some  day  be  clothed  with  the  graceful  and 
dainty  deodara,  commonly  known  as  the  Himalayan 
cedar,  says  the  Santa  Barbara  Press. 

Experiments  in  reforestation  carried  on  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  mountains  north  of  Santa  Barbara, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  deodara  thrives  better 
than  any  other  species,  even  exceeding  the  conifers 
native  to  the  locality.  The  success  of  this  tree  has 
been  so  marked  that  the  reforestation  authorities  have 
ordered  some  200  pounds  of  the  seed  from  Himalaya, 
and  the  variety  will  be  largely  used  in  future  efforts 
along  these  lines. 

A  specimen  of  the  deodara  may  be  found  in  the 
court  house  grounds  near  the  corner  of  Anaeapa  and 
Kigueroa  streets,  Santa  Barbara.  The  foliage  is  gray 
rather  than  green,  with  lacelike  effect.  It  is  not  a 
large  tree,  but  has  proven  most  hardy,  surviving  many 
other  varieties  during  the  two  years'  test  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  Santa  Ynez. 

Of  the  first  planting  in  the  open  Inspector  George 
W.  Peavy,  of  the  Forest  Service,  who  was  the  forester 
in  charge  at  the  time  the  trees  were  set,  has  stated  that 
25  per  cent  had  made  good  growth,  promising  matu- 
rity.   Some  of  them  an;  now  breast  high. 

This  planting  was  made  in  a  particularly  favorable 
locality,  and  some  subsequent  plantings  in  less  favora- 
ble spots  have  not  been  so  successful.  The  chief  value 
of  the  experiments  to  date  is  to  prove  what  varieties 
will  grow  and  what  will  not. 


The  Goat  Herd. 


Interesting  Experience  With  Angoras. 

Mr.  L.  K.  Cogswell,  of  Washington,  gives  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  an  interesting  account  of  his  expe- 
rience with  Angora  goats  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pacific  Coast:  In  the  fall  of  1903  I  had  an  attack  of 
the  Angora  goat  craze.  I  had  read  the  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Government,  also  articles  written  by 
goat  breeders  who  by  the  way  had  goats  to  sell.  The 
agricultural  journals  had  a  'goat'  story  with  each 
issue.  Even  the  secular  press  designed  to  sound  the 
praises  of  the  Angora  and  advised  our  Sound  farmer 
to  <  get  in  the  game.'  It  was  equal  to  the  Belgian 
hare  craze  or  the  English  walnut  agitation  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  prune  planting  mania  of  15 
years  ago.  I  got  quotations  from  breeders  in  Oregon, 
California,  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  but  the  freight 
rates  made  them  too  costly.  In  the  meantime  I  read 
something  about  raising  Angora  goats  for  mohair. 
This  was  the  climax  and  made  my  disease  incurable. 
I  learned  of  a  dealer  near  Mount  Ranier  who  had  a 
band  of  Angoras  for  sale,  as  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country  on  account  of  his  wife's  health.  I  wanted 
only  50,  but  as  he  would  not  divide  his  flock  I  bought 
the  bunch  of  253  for  $1,200;  about  one-third  were 
wethers  and  one-third  kids,  the  owner  to  hold  them 
till  I  could  enclose  a  pasture.  I  hired  what  help  I 
could  and  fenced  in  30  acres  of  upland  that  had  been 
skinned  of  its  marketable  timber  years  before  and  had 
grown  up  to  second  growth. 

In  passing  let  me  mention  that  the  fence  has  three 
six-inch  boards  at  the  bottom  and  three  barbed  wires 
above,  and  has  proved  a  perfect  success.  I  built  a 
large  single  shed  open  on  one  side  and  with  an  up- 
stairs at  one  end.  Let  me  also  mention,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  that  if  the  goats  are  given  an  option  they 
will  all  bunk  upstairs.  When  everything  was  ready 
I  ordered  the  goats  delivered,  and  the  previous  owner 
declared  mine  a  model  pasture.  He  said  there  was 
browse  enough  for  three  years.  I  thought  some  of 
the  goats  seemed  very  weak,  but  he  said  it  was  owing 
to  their  long  drive.  In  October  soon  after  I  got  them, 
we  had  some  cold  rains,  and  my  troubles  began.  The 
goats  began  to  die,  and  I  officiated  at  from  one  to 
three  funerals  a  day  until  Thanksgiving.  I  remem- 
ber I  skinned  three  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  it  did  not 
help  me  to  enjoy  the  chicken  pie  and  other  dainties  of 
the  occasion.  In  the  meantime,  realizing  I  was  up 
against  the  real  thing,  I  had  written  to  prominent 
dealers  for  a  remedy,  and  to  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Pullman.  The  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  college 
made  an  examination  of  the  heart,  lungs  and  stomach 
of  some  of  the  deceased  goats.  He  found  some  para- 
sites, but  not  enough  to  cause  death.  One  breeder 
wrote  that  he  always  lost  some  goats  on  putting  them 
in  a  new  pasture,  owing  to  poisonous  weeds  they  ate 
before  getting  used  to  the  change  of  diet.  H.  M. 
Williamson  of  the  Rural  Northwest  advised  a  nour- 
ishing diet  of  grain  and  hay.  Dairy  breeders  sug- 
gested the  same  treatment.  This  staggered  me,  as  I 
had  figured  after  I  got  my  goats,  fence  and  shed,  my 
expense  would  be  over  and  profits  would  roll  in. 

However,  I  bought  a  car  of  alfalfa  hay  and  fed  my 
goats  hay  and  grain  all  winter,  and  as  soon  as  I  com- 
menced to  feed  the  goats  stopped  dying  and  came  out 
in  the  spring  in  good  shape.  They  had  been  literally 
starving  to  death,  and  the  reason  was  given  me  by 
an  Oregon  breeder  who  had  suffered  likewise.  He 
said  there  was  no  strength  in  browse  grown  in  the 
shade,  and  that  goats  to  do  well  must  be  in  the  open. 
The  next  spring  my  boys  and  I,  with  what  help  we 
could  afford,  slashed  10  acres  of  alderland  and  seeded 
it  to  orchard  grass  and  clover  after  burning  the  brush 
off  in  August.  I  lost  40  goats  before  finding  the  cause, 
and  if  I  had  quit  the  game  then  would  have  seconded 
the  conclusion  of  another  Washington  goat  speculator 
that  the  Government  and  newspaper  reports  were 
mostly  lies.  I  keep  50  head  now,  and  have  not  lost  a 
goat  nor  had  to  feed  them  winter  or  summer  since 
giving  them  open  range  with  their  brush.  I  have  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  my  surplus  stock — the  ewes  for 
breeding,  the  wethers  for  meat.  I  sold  17  wethers 
last  fall  to  our  local  butcher  at  K.J  cents,  and  the  skins 
at  $5  and  $0  each  afterjpaying  #1.25  each  for  tanning. 
I  sell  my  mohair  to  a  Portland  firm  for  30  cents  f.o.b. 
my  boat  landing.  I  am  slashing  a  few  at  res  of  land 
each  year,  and  have  no  trouble  getting  grass  to  grow, 
as  the  goats  keep  all  brush,  weeds  and  new  shoots 
from  choking  back  the  grass.  Thistles  ancj  devil's 
warclubs  (a  vicious  poison  plant),  are  1  peaches  and 
cream '  to  them,  but  they  draw  the  line  at  ferns,  al- 
though they  eat  some  when  they  are  tender  in  the 
spring. 

I  write  to  save  other  prospective  goat  buyers  the 
expensive  lesson  1  had  to  learn  by  experience.  Slash 
your  timber  in  very  early  summer,  burn  in  August, 
seed  at  once  to  orchard  grass,  sheep  fescue  or  mesquite 
if  land  is  too  poor  to  grow  any  better  grass,  and  then 
get  goats  enough  to  browse  off  all  the  new  growth  of 
brush  and  weeds  us  Castas  they  appear,  which  would 
otherw  ise  surely  prevent  a  good  catch  of  grass. 
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AN  l.H.C.  ENGINE 
WILL  GIVE  YOU  ALL 
THE  HEAD  YOU  CAN 
TAKE  CARE  OF 


IRRIGBTIOjY 


They  run  dependably  with  prac- 
tically no  attention. 

Irrigators  of  large  tracts  of  land 
must  have  an  engine  that  is  eco- 
nomical in  fuel  consumption.  The 
I.  H.  C.  engines  have  reduced  fuel 
consumption  to  a  very  low  mini- 
mum. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  keep  an 
extra  man  to  attend  to  the  engine. 
Only  an  occasional  return  to  the 
engine  is  necessary,  or  a  small  boy 
can  give  it  all  the  attention  re- 
quired. 

If  you  have  a  lake  or  stream  be- 
low your  land,  or  ditch,  just  look 
into  the  matter  and  see  how  well 
an  I.  H.  C.  engine  will  solve  your 
irrigating  problem. 

Vertical  engines  made  in  2  and 
3-Horse  Power. 

Horizontal  (portable  and  sta- 
tionary), in  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and 
20-Horse  Power. 

Call  on  the  International  local 
agent  or  write  the  nearest  branch 
office  for  catalog. 

WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:  Denver.  Colo..     Portland.  Ort.,    Sail  Lake  City.  Utah 
Helena.  Hoot.,  Spokane.  Wash.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  JOF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO.  W.Jfc  A. 


IF  you  have  to  depend  upon  the 
pump  for  irrigating  your  land, 
you    must  have  a  powerful 
engine. 

Formerly  irrigation  on  a  large 
scale  by  pumping  was  thought  to 
be  impracticable.  But  that  was 
before  the  days  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
engines. 

In  building  engines  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  it  is  necessary  for 
the  designers  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  water  must  be  raised 
in  quantities,  and  that  frequently 
it  must  be  raised  to  a  considerable 
height. 

The  use  of  hundreds  of  I.  H.  C. 
engines  by  practical  irrigators 
is  evidence  of  how  well  these  re- 
quirements have  been  met,  and 
how  well  the  I.  H.  C.  engines  are 
adapted  for  this  special  work. 

The  engines  are  not  only  power- 
ful, but  they  have  the  two  other 
absolutely  necessary  requirements: 

They  do  your  pumping  economi- 
cally. 


The  Stable. 


Seeking  a  National  Horse. 

The  United  states  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the 
Colorado  Experiment  station  has  under- 
taken a  long-distance  breeding  experi- 
ment to  develop  a  national  type  of 
horse,  which  shall  be  distinctly  Amer- 
ican. Mr.  Arthur  Chapman  gives  an 
outline  of  the  purpose  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews  as  follows: 

What  the  country  needs  is  a  carriage 
horse  that  will  conform  to  certain  stand- 
ards of  style  and  action.  The  demand 
for  a  carriage  horse  of  fine  type  is  gen- 
eral. The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
professional  man,  and  the  man  of  leisure 
constitute  the  market.  But  while  the 
demand  is  so  general,  the  supply  is 
practically  exhausted.  Constant  im- 
portation does  not  solve  the  problem, 
l>ecause  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
descendants  of  imported  hordes.  The 
only  remedy  is  the  development  of  a 
national  carriage  horse,  and  it  is  with 
this  purpose  in  view  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  established  a  horse-breeding 
station  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  where 
the  first  steps  in  this  experiment  in  evo- 
lution have  been  taken. 

Why  Thev  Chose  Colorado. — In 
locating  the  national  horse-breeding 
station  in  Colorado,  the  experts  in 
charge  of  this  experimental  work  took 
cognizance  of  the  advantages  offered  in 
the  altitude  and  climate  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Fort  Collins  is  located 
about  60  miles  north  of  Denver,  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  foot- 
hills. On  these  high  plains  the  tiny 
three-toed  horse,  whose  remains  were 
found  by  the  Whitney  scientific  expedi- 
tion, roamed  in  prehistoric  ages.  ( >n 
theseiwonderful  uplands,  approximately 
a  mile  above  the  sea  level,  everything 
tends  to  the  production  of  a  perfect 
horse.  Sound  bones  and  hoof,  great 
lung  power,  and  good  size  are  most  de- 
sired in  a  horse.  The  bone  of  the  native 
Colorado  horse  is  as  dense  as  a  piece  of 
ivory.  The  dry  atmosphere  develops  a 
hoof  so  solid  "that  a  native  horse  can 
travel  miles  over  the  rockiest  country 
and  sutler  no  incon vience  from  lack  of 
shoes.  The  high  altitude  develops  heart 
and  lung  power  that  gives  the  Colorado 
horse  wind  and  courage  to  make  a  hun- 
dred miles  a  day  and  repeat  the  per- 
formance next  day  without  injury.  The 
climatic  conditions  and  pure  air  and 
water  are  apparently  conducive  to 
speedy  growth,  while  the  native  grasses, 
sun-cured  on  the  plains,  have  always 
been  considered  the  finest  feed  for  any 
kind  of  live  stock. 

Selecting  Stock  eok  Breeding. — 
In  selecting  the  foundation  stock  for 
this  tirst  government  stud  it  was  de- 
cided t  ake  use  iif  those  families  of 

American-bred  trotters  specially  noted 
for  quality,  size,  style,  action  and  sub- 
stance, rather  than  speed.  The  pro- 
geny of  such  famous  sires  as  Red 
Wilkes,  Morgan  Messenger,  Onward, 
Harrison  Chief  and  Almont,  bred  to 
mares  with  a  large  proportion  of  old 
Morgan  blood,  should  become  the  basis 
of  the  new  strain. 

After  several  months  .'55  mares  were 
collected  from  seven  States,  and  were 
passed  upon  by  the  purchasing  com- 
mittee. There  were  representative 
animals  from  the  farms  of  the  most 
famous  breeders  in  Wyoming,  Ken- 
tucky, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan and  other  States,  and  from  this 
most  remarkable  assembly  I  t  mares 
were  finally  -elected. 

Fven  greater  care  was  evidenced 
when  it  came  to  selecting  the  stallion  to 
Ik*  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
stud.  After  the  commission  had  ex- 
amined worthy  animals  from  all  parts 
Of  the  country,  unanimous  choice  finally 
settled  on  Cannon,  bred  by  Norman  J. 
Colinan,  of  St.  Louis,  and  owned  by 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Boston.  It  is 
not  inappropriate  that  the  first  govern- 


ment stallion  should  have  been  bred  by 
the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Cannon  was  purchased  early  in  life 
by  Thomas  W.  Lawson  for  his  famous 
coach  four.  He  stands  16  hands  high, 
weighs  1,340  lb.,  and  is  a  glossy  bronze 
bay  in  color,  with  black  points.  He  is 
lo'years  old,  and  his  grace  and  beauty 
and  good  qualities  of  disposition  are  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors,  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  who  inspect  the 
foundation  stock  of  the  government  stud. 

In  developing  the  ideal  carriage  horse 
there  is  no  thought  of  demanding  abso- 
lute uniformity  in  the  foundation  stock. 
There  is  a  variety  of  road  vehicles  and 
a  consequent  variety  of  taste,  and  so 
there  must  be  a  variation  in  color,  size 
and  temperament  when  the  horse  is  con- 
cerned. But  there  should  be  uniformity 
in  conformation,  style,  quality  and  fin- 
ish, thus  establishing  a  marked  type,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  in  mind  Un- 
varying demands  of  the  gig,  runabout, 
brougham,  landau  and  country  carriage. 

How  the  Colts  Will  Be  Dis- 
tributed.— There  are  about  20  colts  at 
the  experiment  station,  and  while  all  of 
them  do  not  exhibit  the  qualities  that 
will  lead  to  their  retention  in  the  gov- 
ernment stud,  there  are  enough  ad- 
mirable types  to  enable  the  experts  in 
charge  of  the  work  to  begin  the  process 
of  selection.  Through  this  constant  se- 
lection of  the  best  specimens  will  come 
the  evolution  of  a  national  type  of  horse 
maintaining  all  the  best  of  the  old 
Morgan  characteristics,  with  other  good 
qualities  that  even  the  Morgan  horse 
did  not  possess.  Under  the  Colorado  con- 
tract, a  Government  stud  book  is  to 
be  established,  and  Government  records 
kept.  In  a  few  years,  when  the  ex- 
periment has  made  progress  that  will 
allow  of  distribution,  the  product  of  the 
Government  stud  will  be  distributed 
among  the  various  States — probably 
being  stationed  at  the  agricultural  col- 
leges— where  scientific  breeding  will  be 
carried  on.  In  this  way  the  American 
carriage  horse  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  one  or 
two  generations  it  will  have  a  marked 
effect  on  American  live  stock.  Under 
such  careful  and  scientific  direction  the 
type  will  grow  better  and  more  distinc- 
tive as  the  experiment  advances.  Even- 
tually, also,  the  business  tide  will  turn, 
and  instead  of  being  a  horse-importing 
nation,  America  will  become  a  nation 
of  horse  exporters. 

A  Draft  HOBSE  Issi  k  Also. — But 
the  development  of  a  national  carriage 
horse,  as  above  outlined  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man, is  not  all  that  Uncle  Sam  has  in 
his  horse  mind.  Upon  the  feasibility  of 
the  foregoing  there  is  some  doubt,  but 
another  scheme  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  a  national  draft  borse  ifi 
receiving  much  freer  criticism.  This,  it 
is  stated,  is  to  be  in  co-operation  with 
the  Iowa  station  and  to  be  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Prof.  C.  F. 
Curtis,  who  is  certainly  good  for  the 
undertaking,  if  anyone  is.  This  is  the 
question  and  the  following  position,  de- 
fined by  Dr.  C.  1).  Smead  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  seems  to  be  widely  ap- 
proved: 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  draft  horse, 
I  confess  I  cannot  see  where  any  dis- 
tinct breed  can  be  established  which 
will  he  superior  to  what  we  already 
have.  We  already  have  five  distinct 
breeds  of  draft  horses.  While  there  is  a 
difference  in  them,  they  are  all  alike 
when  it  comes  to  the  essential  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  a  draft  horse.  A 
good  draft  horse  of  any  breed  must  have 
size  enough  and  framework  (bone) 
enough  to  give  strength,  and  he  must 
have  a  short  back  and  strong  loin,  or  he 
cannot  l>e  a  strong  horse.  These  are 
qualities  that  all  English  shires  and 
Clydesdales,  the  Percherons,  the  Bel- 
gians and  the  Suffolks  have,  the  chief 
difference  being  in  the  length  of  the 
body,  hair  on  the  legs  and  nervous  en- 
ergy. As  a  rule,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  feet  of  all  these 
breeds  are  good,  hence  we  cannot  truth- 
fully say  one  breed,  as  far  as  feet  are 
concerned,  is  better  than  the  others. 
The  breeders  of  all  these  breeds  have  for 
years  been  breeding  for  fiat  legs  and 
plenty  of  bone,  hence  we  can  say  when 


a  purchaser  desires  a  draft  team  of  merit 
he  can  find  it  in  any  of  the  animals 
named.  If  he  wants  nervous  energy  to 
excess,  he  can  find  it  in  the  Percheron. 
If  he  desires  a  team  for  heavy  logging 
without  excitement,  he  can  find  them  in 
the  Clyde  or  shire.  If  he  wants  a  team 
to  work  singly  in  a  cart  and  move  the 
load  slowly,  he  can  find  it  in  the 
Belgian  or  Suffolk.  In  reality,  from  any 
standpoint,  I  see  no  need  of  any  new 
breed  of  draft  horse.  Better  by  far  con- 
tinue to  improve  the  breeds  we  already 
have.  I  therefore  consider  the  proposed 
effort  as  uncalled  for  and  unneeded. 
Call  it  one  of  our  Government  fads,  if 
you  please. 

The  proposition  is  to  import  some 
shires  of  a  gray  color  and  Clydes,  also 
gray,  and  cross  them.  Now,  every 
horse  student  in  the  land  knows  that 
it  takes  an  expert  to  distinguish  l>e- 
tween  these  breeds  when  the  color  is 
the  same.  The  shires  as  a  breed  are  a 
little  more  massive,  yet  the  difference 
is  not  great  enough  to  make  a  fig's  dif- 
ference in  their  value  as  draft  animals. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  foals  from 
cross  will  be  good  ones,  but  not  one 
whit  better  ones  can  be  looked  for  than 
if  the  breeds  were  not  crossed.  It  Is 
proposed,  if  needed,  to  introduce  the 
gray  Percheron  later  on  in  the  experi- 
ment, provided  the  colts  are  not  all 
gray.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  an  effort 
to  get  a  gray  breed.  Candidly,  is  that 
not  a  fad,  pure  and  simple,  of  a  few- 
men  ?  Does  the  market  demand  gray 
horses  more  than  others?  I  fail  to  see 
it.  It  is  the  black  Percheron  that  is 
now  more  sought  after  than  horses  of 
other  breeds  and  colors.  Tell  us,  Mr. 
Secretary  Wilson,  please,  where  gray 
colors  are  sought.  I  have  been  in  your 
State  and  in  other  States  in  the  Middle 
West  looking  up  the  horse  industry, 
and  I  have  personally  found  I  could 
buy  stallions  gray  in  color  for  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  price  of  those  of  the 
darker  colors.  Oh,  yes !  A  young  dap- 
ple gray  horse  is  admired  by  many, 
but  when  he  turns  white  and  every  bit 
of  stable  stain  shows  on  him,  the  ad- 
miration is  dimmed. 
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COLUSA. 

Hard  to  Beat. — Bee:  The  grain 
raisers  have  been  well  blessed  this  year. 
While  this  isa  matter  for  individual  joy, 
it  may  to  some  extent  retard  the  rapid 
subdividing  and  colonization  of  the 
large  grain  ranches.  One  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  what  the  soil  will 
produce,  even  in  grain,  after  all  these 
years  of  cropping,  came  to  hand  when 
N.  H.  McAuslau  came  to  town  to  sell 
his  barley  and  cleaned  up  $1,221. mi 
from  the  crop  of  his  27  acres,  or  nearly 
$50  per  acre. 

Where  the  Cotton  Grows. — Sac- 
ramento Union:  In  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  West  Colusa,  there  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  cotton  plants  in 
bloom  and  barely  ready  for  boiling.  To 
one  who  has  not  seen  cotton  growing 
this  is  a  curiosity.  The  blooms  are  at 
first  creamy  white,  then  on  the  sen  mil 
day  they  become  a  bright  pink,  and  the 
third  day  they  deepen  into  a  decided 
red,  and  by  the  fourth  day  the  plant 
has  shed  them  and  the  tiny  boll  begins 
to  form. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Wheat  Shipments. — Contra  Costa 
Gazette:  An  entire  train,  consisting  of 
42  cars,  carrying  wheat  arrived  at  Port 
Costa  recently.  The  wheat  came  from 
the  upper  part  of  Sacramento  valley, 
via  Davisville,  and  it  is  exj)ected  that 
a  wheat  train  will  be  brought  in  of 
about  the  same  size  every  other  day.  A 
car  of  wheat  averages  about  30  tons. 
The  storage  facilities  of  Port  Costa  are 
estimated  to  be  about  250,000  tons.  It 
used  to  be  even  more,  and  a  gentleman 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the 
town  at  the  time  of  the  big  Fair  deal 
says  that  there  were  in  storage  at  that 
time  upwards  of  2so,o(M.i  tons,  and  the 
limit  was  not  reached. 

FRESNO. 

Pickling  Olives. — Fresno  Republi- 
can: The  Roeding  Olive  Co.  started 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe*  Spoody,  and  Posltl.e  Cora 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taket 
the  place  of  all  Hnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action, 
lienioves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  8UPERSEDKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  EIKIXO.  Impossiblelo  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  91.50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Us  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


pickling:  olives  and  the  season  is  now- 
well  opened  up.  The  olives  are  of  good 
quality  this  season,  and  a  good  crop  is 
reported.  The  handling  of  the  olives 
has  begun  on  George  C.  Roeding's  place 
near  this  city,  and  also  on  the  Kearney 
estate.  This  promises  to  be  a  very  good 
season  for  the  olive  men,  as  the  East  is 
in  fine  condition  to  receive  this  product, 
and  the  pure  food  laws  are  a  help  in  this 
business. 

Raisins  for  Australia.  —  Fresno 
Republican:  We  are  sending  raisins  in 
some  quantity  to  Australia.  The 
largest  shipment,  in  fact,  which  this 
city  ever  sent  out  as  a  single  order  was 
sent  out  recently,  when  four  carloads  of 
raisins  were  packed  and  loaded  for  ship- 
ment to  San  Francisco.  It  is  supposed 
to  go  out  on  the  next  steamer  which 
sails  for  the  antipodes.  The  goods  are 
all  seeded.  It  is  all  in  one  pound  car- 
tons, and  of  several  different  brands. 
About  80  tons  is  in  this  big  lot,  said  to 
be  by  far  the  largest  straight  shipment 
ever  sent  out  of  Fresno.  Its  destina- 
tion is  both  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. This  is  not  the  last  of  the  lot  of 
goods  which  is  to  go  from  this  place  to 
Australia  and  other  points  in  the  Far 
East.  The  shipment  of  California 
seeded  raisins  to  Australia  is  a  thing 
which  occurs  every  year  to  some  extent, 
although  the  demand  for  raisins  in  that 
locality  this  season  exceeds  by  far  any- 
thing ever  experienced  before.  Usually, 
a  few  hundred  boxes  go  by  a  steamer, 
in  place  of  the  many  tons  scheduled  to 
go  this  time. 

GLENN. 

Money  in  Prunes. — Prune  picking 
in  the  Rasor  and  Packer  orchards  is 
finished,  and  the  crop  was  much  larger 
than  has  been  known  for  years.  It  will 
take  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  month 
to  dry  all  the  prunes.  The  net  profit  on 
these*  two  orchards  is  now  estimated  at 
$14,000. 

PLACER. 

Picking  Oranges. — A  large  force  of 
men  commenced  picking  oranges  on  the 
J.  Parker  Whitney  ranches  at  Loomis, 
Peuryn,  and  Rocklin  October  10. 
Orange  picking  this  year  is  four  days 
earlier  than  last  year,  which  commenced 
October  14.  The  crop  this  year  is  also 
a  very  good  one,  with  every  indication 
for  better  prices  than  in  190(5.  The 
work  of  picking  and  packing  is  being 
rushed  to  fill  an  Australian  order  for 
3,500  boxes.  The  majority  of  Placer 
county  oranges  were  shipped  to  Austra- 
lia last  year. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Hay. — Hollister  Free  Lance:  Hay 
shipment  is  practically  at  a  standstill 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  cars.  Local 
warehouses  are  receiving  one  and  two 
cars  a  day  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
while  the  Tres  I'inos  firms  are  compelled 
to  content  themselves  with  two  or  three 
cars  a  week.  When  it  is  considered 
that  more  than  5,000  cars  will  be  re- 
quired to  move  this  season's  crop,  the 
seriousness  of  existing  conditions  be- 
comes apparent.  To  move  the  crop 
before  the  new  hay  comes  in  will  require 
nearly  thirty  cars  a  day  for  the  next 
eight  months,  but  the  Southern  Pacific 
is  making  no  apparent  effort  to  relieve 
the  situation;  nor  will  it  give  any  prom- 
ise of  trying  to  do  so. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
BIG     POTATOES.  —  Imperial  Press: 


E.  E.  Forrester,  who  last  spring  aston- 
ished our  agriculturists  by  producing  a 
5i2-lb.  sweet  potato,  has  some  more  giant 
specimens.  There  were  80  pounds  of  the 
potatoes,  all  taken  from  one  hill,  and 
while  no  one  of  them  weighed  as  much 
as  the  potato  displayed  last  spring,  the 
record  for  the  hill  is  better.  The  largest 
of  the  potatoes  weighed  2(>  pounds  and 
the  average  weight  was  a  little  over  8 
pounds. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Big  Bean  Crop. — The  bean  harvest- 
ing has  been  commenced  in  the  island 
districts  and  the  crop  is  turning  out  re- 
markably well.  The  average  yield  will 
be  about  25  sacks  to  the  acre,  but  in  sev- 
eral localities  in  this  county  the  yield 
will  be  40  sacks,  or  one  ton,  to  the  acre. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Prunes  in  Demand. — Mercury: 
There  continues  a  fairly  active  demand 
for  spot  prunes  in  New  York,  the  largest 
sizes  receiving  the  bulk  of  attention  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  on  these  is  firm. 
Interest  in  forward  shipments  lags  and 
the  lack  of  new  business  on  the  Coast  is 
causing  some  shading  of  prices  here. 
Still  there  are  no  lower  quotations  on 
outside  fruit  than  4J@,4|  f.  o.  b.  bag 
basis  according  to  the  locality  where 
grown,  and  5c.  f.  o.  b.  bag  basis  for 
Santa  Clara  50s  to  90.  The  premium  on 
Santa  Clara  40s  has  in  some  instances 
been  reduced  Jc,  but  Je.  is  still  gener- 
ally asked  and  lc.  premium  is  demanded 
on  30s. 

SHASTA. 

Mutton  $5  a  Head.— The  sale  of 
four  carloads  of  mutton  sheep  was  made 
by  the  Barron  brothers  to  a  well  known 
buyer  of  San  Francisco.  The  price  is 
reported  to  be  about  $5  per  head.  The 
animals  are  in  prime  condition. 

Big  Returns.  —  Searchlight:  The 
prunes  from  the  orchards  of  C.  J.  Bed- 
ford, Shanahan  Brothers,  and  the 
Damon  place  are  now  gathered  and  are 
on  the  trays.  H.  K.  Pettygrove  has 
kindly  furnished  figures  showing  what 
these  orchards  produced  this  year  in 
dried  prunes  and  the  amount  the  crops 
brought,  as  follows:  Charles  Bedford, 
off  a  35-acre  prune  orchard,  had  nearly 
9,000  trays,  or  112  tons  against  50  tons 
last  year.  The  total  value  of  this  year's 
prune  crop  reaches  $9,000,  being  over 
$256  per  acre.  In  addition,  this  100- 
acre  farm  has  produced  this  year  $2,000 
of  other  products,  making  a  total  of 
$11,000.  Shanahan  Brothers'  orchard  of 
200  acres  produced  17,000  trays  of 
prunes,  or  about  240  tons.  This  at  $90 
per  ton  amounts  to  $21,000.  The  crop 
in  tonnage  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  the  prices  are  much  better  this 
year  than  last  season,  and  the  prunes 
are  of  a  better  quality.  Shanahan 
Brothers  are  pioneers  in  the  prune  in- 
dustry, being  the  first  large  planters  in 
Shasta  county.  Thomas  Anderson,  of 
the  Damon  ranch,  from  a  35-acre 
orchard  had  a  yield  of  8,000  trays  of 
dried  prunes,  making  100  tons,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  $9,000  There  is  a  fine 
peach  orchard  on  this  place  and  a  great 
many  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  and  grain  are 
cut  every  year.  Mr.  Anderson  believes 
in  progression  and  has  stocked  the  farm 
with  thoroughbred  cattle  and  hogs.  A 
pumping  plant  supplies  water  for  irri- 
gation. 

SISKIYOU. 

Lots  of  Cattle. — Advices  from  Ga- 
zelle state  125  carloads  of  cattle  have 
been  shipped  this  season.  The  num- 
ber will  be  1,000  carloads  before  the  sea- 
son closes — the  greatest  shipment  from 
any  station  in  the  State.  There  is  no 
trouble  to  get  cars.  It  is  locomotives 
that  are  wanted.  The  Southern  Pacific 
is  short  on  motive  power  on  this  divi- 
sion. One  trainload  of  stock  has  been 
delayed  here  two  days  because  locomo- 
tives could  not  be  furnished.  The  cattle- 
shipping  season  is  commencing  earlier 
this  year  than  last.  The  manager  of  the 
Kdson-Foulke  Co.  left  this  morning  for 
( ;  1  stern  Oregon  to  bring  in  2,000  head. 
S.  A.  Mitchell,  buyer  for  the  Grayson- 
Owen  Company  of  Oakland,  expects 
to  ship  between  15,000  and  20,000  head 
from  this  point  this  season.    Prices  are 


a  little  better  this  year  than  last,  and 
stock  are  in  fine  condition.  Twenty-six 
steers  are  the  average  to  the  car.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  head  will  be  shipped  from 
Gazelle  this  season — very  close  to  1,000 
carloads— a  train  ten  miles  long.  These 
cattle  come  mostly  from  southeastern 
Oregon,  though  considerable  numbers 
are  shipped  from  Siskiyou  county  and 
Modoc  county,  this  State.  The  longest 
drive  is  one  of  about  225  miles  from  the 
Silver  Lake  country  in  Oregon. 

SONOMA. 

Grape  Harvest. — Few  harvest  sea- 
sons have  been  so  favorable  as  the  pres- 
ent one.  The  past  fortnight  has  been 
especially  so  in  every  respect,  and  the 
wineries  are  crushing  grapes  to  their 
fullest  capacity.  The  fair  yield,  with 
the  good  prices  prevailing,  makes  a 
vast  difference  in  the  financial  condition 
locally.  Already  many  vineyards  are 
planning  to  enlarge  their  holdings,  plant 
new  acreage  and  replant  the  diseased 
sections. 

SUTTER. 

Bean  Prices  Soaring.  —  Sutter 
Farmer:  The  farmers  along  the  Sacra- 
mento river  are  getting  fine  prices  for 
beans  this  season.  Several  prominent 
firms  have  been  buying  beans  there  dur- 
ing the  past  week  or  two  and  the  bid- 
ding has  raised  the  price  as  high  as 
$3.05  per  hundred. 

TEHAMA. 

Plant  More  Hops. — The  shortage  of 
hops  and  the  possibility  of  high  prices  in 
the  future  will  cause  a  great  increase  in 
hop  culture  in  this  locality,  says  a  dis- 
patch. The  land  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  hops,  and  the  Chard,  Tait, 
and  Simpson  ranches  may  plant  largely 
to  this  crop  this  year. 

Apple  Blight.— Advices  from  Red 
Bluff  state  that  blight  is  not  only  killing 
the  pear  trees,  but  is  also  ruining  many 
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orchards  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Shasta  county  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  Tehama  county.  Many  of  the  farm- 
ers express  the  opinion  that  if  some 
method  is  not  found  andspeedily  applied, 
apple  blight  will  kill  out  all  the  orchards 
in  the  Flatwood  section  and  also  in 
other  parts. 

VENTURA. 

Bean  Crop. — Oxnard  Courier:  Farm- 
ers, bean  buyers,  warehouses  and  rail- 
roads are  putting  forth  every  available 
effort  for  the  handling  of  the  year's  bean 
crop.  It  is  moving,  too,  but  not  as 
fast  as  it  might.  This  fact  is  due  to  the 
delay  of  cleaning  the  beans  and  calls  to 
mind  a  statement  made  by  a  prominent 
bean  buyer  the  other  day,  who  said  that 
to  his  mind  the  threshing  machine  men 
of  the  county  are  a  little  behind  in  the 
equipment.  They  need  bean  cleaning 
outfits  or  attachments  of  some  kind  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
have  his  beans  clean  enough  to  ship 
when  they  come  from  the  machines  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  place  them  di- 
rectly on  the  cars. 


The  Famous  Hatch  and  Rock  Orchard 


2300  ACRES 


on  line  of  Northern  Electric  Road,  three 
miles  east  of  Biggs,  Kutte  Co.,  Cal. 


Now  Ready  For  Sale  in  Tracts  to  Suit 

ALREADY  PLANTED  TO  FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA 

Five  Crops  of  Alfalfa  Annually 
WITHOUT  IRRIGATION 

Pronounced  by  experts  to  contain  the  Best  Soil  in  California. 
Exceptional  Shipping  Facilities.    Close  Markets.    Good  Climate. 

Why  speculate  with  undeveloped  property  when 
this  property  is  already  producing  paying  crops 
and  being  sold  at  prices  and  terms  of  bare  land? 

For  further  information  address 

G.  W.  HUME  COMPANY,  (Owners) 

268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 OR  

G.  W.  HUME  COMPANY, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Old  Age. 

It  is  too  late  !   Ah,  nothing  is  too  late; 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpi- 
tate ! 

Cato  learned  Green  at  eighty,  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  "  Oedipus,"  and  Simon- 
ides 

Bore  oft' the  prize  of  verse  from  his  com- 
peers. 

When  eacli   had  numbered  more  than 

fourscore  years, 
And  Theophrastus  at  fourscore  and  ten 
Had  all  but  begun  his  "  Characters  of 

.Men:" 

Chaucer,  at  Woodstock,  with  the  night- 
ingales, 

At  sixty  wrote  the  "  Canterbury  Tales;" 
Goethe,  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 
Completed  "Faust"  when  eighty  years 
were  past. 

What  then  ?   Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and 

say 

The  night  hath  come,  it  is  no  longer 
day? 

The  night  hath  not  yet  come;  we  are  not 
quite 

Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light; 
Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare; 
Even  the  oldest  tree  some   fruit  may 
bear, 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than    youth   itself  though  in  another 
dress. 

And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away, 
The  sky  is  tilled  with  stars  invisible  by 
day.  — Longfellow 


The  Bravery  of  Buster. 


He  had  been  a  fat  little  chap,  hence 
his  nickname  "Buster."  for  he  grew  so 
rapidly  that  his  clothes  fitted  him,  as 
the  l>oys  said,  "too  much,"  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  Bay  that 
his  clothes  were  expected  to  last  so  long 
that  after  he  had  worn  them  three  years 
tiny  fitted  him  too  much,  and  so  he 
looked  as  if  he  was  "busting"  out  all 
over.  The  Dick  name  had  stuck  to  him 
after  he  had  Stopped  growing  fat  and 
he'd  run  up  into  a  slim,  long  legged 
youth  of  fourteen  years.  To  manage  his 
flesh  w  as  some  trouble  to  him  when  he 
was  fat,  but  when  this  change  had  taken 
place,  to  manage  his  long  legs,  and  feet, 
and  hands,  was  a  much  more  difficult 
undertaking.  "B.  15.  Bashful  Buster," 
the  girls  nicknamed  him.  The  girls! 
How  he  hated  them,  one  and  all!  This 
was  the  state  of  affairs  which  made 
school  going,  even  with  the  passion  he 
had  for  learning,  a  trial. 

All  this  was  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  a  new  teacher.  He  was  early  that 
morning,  and  as  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  schoolhouse  he  saw  her,  or  rather 
he  saw  w  hat  seemed  to  him  not  a  girl 
but  an  angel.  A  girl  in  size— yes,  she 
was  not  bigger  than  Jane  Tupper,  who 
was  only  fourteen,  but  her  form  w  as  not 
like  Jane's,  which  was  in  spots,  he 
would  have  said,  had  he  tried  to  define 
it.  Now  the  teacher's  was  symmetrical, 
so  that  every  movement  was  easy  and 
graceful.  Her  face,  as  she  turned  to  see 
who  was  coming,  and  he  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  was  not  pretty  or  handsome, 
not  even  beautiful,  as  that  word  is  gene- 
rally used.  Indeed,  Buster  knew 
nothing  of  any  of  these  terms.  Why 
should  he.  The  girls,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter the  women  of  Four  Corners  did  not 
illustrate  any  of  the  types  of  comeliness. 
What  he  did  know  was  that  which  had 
come  to  him,  as  he  watched  bird  and 
beast,  a  doe  had  once  come  upon  drink- 
ing, when  she  had  looked  up  with  sud- 
den surprise  at  his  ap[>earanec. 

That  was  the  teacher's  attitude,  as  he 
first  saw  her  great  sparkling  eyes. 
"Ox-eyed  Juno"  he  had  never  heard  of 
but  the  teacher  had  those  eyes,  and 
when  she  said,  "Good  morning,  1  take 
it  you  are  one  of  my  pupils?"  her  voice 
had  the  ring  and  sweetness  of  the  w  ood 
dove's  call.  When  later  he  heard  her 
read,  "The  boy  stood  on  the  burning 
deck,"  he  could  think  of  nothing  but 
thecry  of  the  w  hippoorwill  at  the  even- 
ing hour.  All  this  was  as  nothing  to 
her  hand,  and  the  sensation  it  gave  him 


as  she  put  it  on  his  shoulder,  saying: 
"You  are  the. first  of  my  pupils  I  have 
seen,  and  I  know  we  shall  l>e  friends." 
Friends!   What!    Be  a  friend  of  his? 

"Huster,"  whom  all  the  girls  laughed 
at  and  the  boys  never  played  with  if 
they  could  get  any  one  else  to  take  his 
place! 

As  the  time  went  by  he  found  that 
what  she  said  she  meant.  She  asked 
him  to  do  things  for  her.  Would  he 
put  the  schoolroom  in  order  if  she 
were  not  as  early  as  usual  next  morn- 
ing? Put  things  in  order?  Why,  he 
swept  out  the  school  room,  and  after 
that  he  begged  her  to  let  him  do  it  all 
the  time.  This  she  accepted,  but  only 
on  condition  that  she  might  make  some 
return  to  him  in  other  way-.  She  lent 
him  books,  which  he  hid  away,  so  that 
nobody  should  know  it,  and  devoured 
every  word.  She  helped  him  in  his 
lessons,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  he  rose 
in  his  standing  in  the  school,  which, 
when  she  came,  had  been  near  the  end 
of  the  class  in  all  departments,  to  the 
head  in  every  branch  but  one,  spelling. 
His  hated  enemy,  Tom  Stewart — 
"Big  Tom"  they  called  him,  for  he  was 
the  oldest  boy  in  the  school — still  held 
that  and  dared  him  to  get  it.  The 
teacher  had  offered  a  reward  for  spell- 
ing, and,  as  the  contest  went  on,  it  was 
the  one  thing  that  not  only  the  pupils 
but  the  people  of  Four  Corner-  talked 

about  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else, 
especially  the  result  between  Big  Tom 
and  Buster. 

11 

And  now  came  the  great  event  of  the 
year  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
spring    term.    The    schoolhouse  was 
packed  with  jieople  as  'closely  as  sar- 
dines in   a   box,'  and   through   it  all 
Buster— or  rather  Willard,  for  this  was 
his  name,  and  the  teacher  never  called 
him  any  other  -kept  his  place  at  the 
head  of  all  the  classes.  The  spelling  class 
lined  up  toeing  a  crack  that  brought  Wil- 
lard close  to  his  desk  where  sat  the  only 
rival  in  strength  of  Big  Tom.  His  name 
also  was  Tom,  and  he  had  been  nick- 
named "Tom,  2d,"  because  Big  Tom 
had  licked  him  in  the  last  tight  they 
had  had.    This  had  added  fuel  to  his 
rage,  and  in  any  way  he  could  pay  Big 
Tom  off  he  was  ready  for  it.   The  two 
best   spellers,  Willard  and  Tom,  had 
been  [.laced  at  the   bottom   of  the  class 
w  hen  the  spelling  contest  began.  They 
had  worked  their  way  to  the  top,  ae 
every  time  a  boy  or  girl  missed  the  one 
who  spelt  the  word  right  went  ahead  of 
him.    .Now  the  time  had  come  for  the 
final  test,  as  in  this  case  all  who  missed 
had  taken  their  seats.   All  had  gone 
dow  n  like  a  row  of  bricks  when  one  of 
them  falls  before  the  word  'billiards.' 
Willard  spelt  it.   That  brought  him  to 
the  head  of  the  class,  or  what  was  left 
of  the  class,  Big  Tom   and  himself. 
Then,  w  hile  pupil- and  people  held  their 
breath  in  intense  interest,  the  teacher 
gave  him  the  word. 

lie  hesitated;  you  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop,  so  still  was  every  one.  Now 
Tom,  lid,  saw.  as  bethought,  his  chance 
to  get  even  w  ith  Big  Tom.  Having  his 
speller  before  him  he  quickly  wrote  out 
the  word  on  a  bit  of  paper  and  slipped 
it  into  Willard's  hand.  The  boy,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  did,  only  that  there 
was  something  in  his  hand  meant  for 
him  to  see,  looked  at  it  and  saw  the 
word  spelled  just  as  he  was  about  to 
spell  it,  but  he  refused  to  o|ien  his  mouth, 
for  there  came  to  him  the  thought,  "If 
I  do,  Tom,  2d,  will  think  he  told  me 
what  I  didn't  know,  and  will  some  day, 
When  mad,  let  it  out  to  Big  Tom,  who 
will  at  once  tell  the  teacher  and  pupils. 
I  have  no  way  to  disprove  his  charge. 
1  can  say  1  knew  it  before  I  read  it, 
but  the  fact  that  I  read  it  will  still  be 
against  me." 

All  this  took  hardly  a  minute  to  go 
through  Willard's  mind,  but  the 
minute  seemed  to  him  and  the  school 
an  age.  "The  time  is  up,  Willard," 
said  the  teacher,  and  Willard  knew 
from  the  tones  of  her  voice  that  she  felt 
about  it  as  deeply  as  he  did,  yet  the  soul 
of  honor,  as  she  made  her  scholars  feel 
she  was,  she  could  not  give  him 
even  a  second  over  the  time.  The  rule 
was  that  if  any  one  did  not  spell  tin- 


word  in  tw  Lnutes  after  it  was  given 

out,  that  was  a  failure. 

"Thomas," — Lily,  for  that  was  tlu 
word.  Tom  spelt  it  and  Willard  gave 
him  his  place.  The  suppressed  excite- 
ment broke  out  in  cheers  by  Tom's 
friends  and  tears  for  Willard's. 
Willard  himself  showed  no  sign-  of  any 
kind  of  emotion.  The  doctor  said  w  hen 
the  matter  was  being  discussed  at  the 
tavern  that  even:  "He  was  clear  grit, 
but  when  he  does  break  down,  for  a  break 
must  come,  he  will  need  me  to  bring 
him  around."  Then  he  told  the  story  of 
w  hen  he  was  first  called  to  cut  off  a 
fellow's  leg,  how  he  did  it,  but  when  In- 
got outdoors  by  himself,  fainted  dead 
away.  "But  now!  confound  it,  I  can 
take  a  man's  head  off  and  rather  like 
the  job!" 

The  wit  of  the  Corners  quietly  re- 
marked that  he  had  known  lots  of 
fellows  to  lose  their  beads  —  nothing 
very  remarkable  about  that. 

Ill 

The  examination  was  over.  The 
scholars,  the  parents  and  the  School 
Committee  especially,  had  compli- 
mented the  teacher  on  her  success,  and 
wished  her  a  pleasant  vacation.  "I 
would  like  to  see  you  a  minute,  Willard, 
after  they  are  all  gone."  This  was  all 
she  said  to  him,  and  now  they  were 
gone. 

"Willard,"  she  came  close  to  him, 
and  there  was  something  in  her  voice 
and  manner  that  made  him  thrill 
through  and  through,  as  when  a 
cord  is  touched  in  a  musical  instru- 
ment by  a  master's  haud.  "Willard," 
she  repeated,  "you  could  spell  that 
word,  but  when  Tom  put  that  bit  of 
paper  in  your  hand,  and  you,  without 
thinking,  saw  it,  you  felt  that  you  could 
not  do  so,  and  have  even  him  think,  as 
he  would,  of  course,  that  he  had  enabled 
you  to  do  it.  Willard,  that  was  grand. 
Grand!" 

She  had  taken  his  band-  in  hers  as 
she  spoke,  and  then  she  kissed  him. 
The  doctor  said  there  would  be  a  break. 
There  was.  The  great  barrier  that  neg- 
lect and  ridicule  had  built  up  about  his 
heart  gave  way  with  her  word-  and  Un- 
touch of  her  lips,  even  as  the  "Sleeping 
lieauty"  awoke  when  her  knight  kissed 
her  lips. 

"I  will  write  you,"  she  said,  "and 
When  I  return  in  fall,  I  will  help  you  lit 
for  college.  But  she  did  not  w  rite.  She 
never  returned.  The  train  that  she  took 
to  reach  her  home  w  as  wrecked  by  col- 
lision with  another  train  and  she  was 
killed. 

Yearsafter,  when  he  had  been  nominat- 
ed as  the  standard  liearer  of  a  great  politi- 
cal party,  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  "1 
have  won  this  for  her  sake,  yet  not  for 
w  hat  it  firings  me  of  honor  and  power, 
but  of  opportunity  to  serve  my  party 
and  my  country." 

When  defeated  in  the  election,  because 
he  had  refused  to  give  pledges  to  a 
great  trust  and  accept  their  contribu- 
tion to  buy  votes  -though  of  course  the 
proposition  was  not  put  in  that  way, 
Imt  beneath  the  surface  of  what  the 
leader  said  was  the  usual  course  in  such 
elections,  he  could  read  nothing  el-e. 

Again  he  wrote  in  his  journal:  "I 
have  done  this  for  her  sake,  and  I  am 
sure  she  is  more  pleased  with  my  defeat 

than  with  my  -nice--  at  the  cost  of 
right  and  honor.  If  this  is  a  break  my 
party  and  loss  of  position  and  power 
that  might  have  been  mine,  it  is  of  all 
breaks  the  one  just  now   -t  needed." 

—John  F.  liurlhut,  in  The  Springfield 
Republican. 


Good  Paying  Positions 

TO  GRADUATES  OF 

PACIFIC  COAST 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Best  of  Instruction— Lowest  Rates 
Cheap  Board— Write  lor  New  Catalogue 


Curious  Facts. 


"  Why  a  secret  wedding?" 
"  We  want  to  surprise  our  friends  by 
getting  married." 

"  You  can  surprise  them  sufficiently 
by  staying  married,  my  boy." 


It  is  said  that  in  Algeria  the  horses 
outnumber  the  human  beings. 

A  silken  thread  is  three  times  ax 
strong  as  a  flaxen  one  the  same  thick- 
ness. 

Some  one  interested  in  statistics  has 
compiled  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  100  largest  fortunes  in  the 
world.  John  1).  Rockefeller  heads  the 
list,  and  is  followed  by  Beit  and  Robin- 
son, the  South  African  millionaires.  Of 
the  Kill  largest  fortunes  it  is  found  that 
51  of  them  belong  to  the  United  States, 
12  to  England,  »>  in  Russia,  <;  in  Austria, 
and  ti  in  Germany,  with  the  rest  scat- 
tered over  the  glolie. 

Every  sign  in  Rio  Janeiro  is  taxed. 
A  cafe  having  a  special  1  sorvete,'  or  ice, 
to  serve,  makes  a  placard  and  hangs  it 
to  a  dborpost,  or  to  one  of  the  palm  trees 
in  tubs  which  commonly  decorate  such 
establishments.  The  notice  thus  posted 
must  have  a  revenue  stamp  attached. 
Permanent  signs  are  taxed  on  a  perma- 
nent basis;  temporary  signs  on  a 
stamped  basis.  A  sign,  '  house  for 
rent,'  bears  a  revenue  stamp.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  tax  on  sign- 
boards or  billboards  is  the  exi>ected 
thing,  but  naturally  there  is  much  less 
general  use  of  such  forms  of  advertising. 

St.  Helena  is  determined  to  suppress 
juvenile  smoking.    The  new  law  that 
has  just  come  into  force  in  the  lonely 
little  Napoleonic  island  would  probably 
lie  deemed  Draconian  by  the  average 
London  youngster,  says  the  Pall  Mall  I 
Gazette.    Any  jierson  giving  or  selling  : 
tobacco  to  boys  or  girls  under  the  age  of  1 
10  is  liable  to  a  tine  of  2d  shillings  for 
the  first  offense,  and  10  shillings  for 
each  subsequent  offense.    Boys  detected 
in  the  act  of  smoking  or  in  the  {losses-  1 
sion  of  tobacco  or  cigarettes  are  liable  to  1 
B  tine  of  5  shillings  and  12  strokes  with 
the  birch. 


Faith  in  Drugs. 

This  was  the  subject  under  discussion 
when  an  elderly  physician,  who  had 
spoken  against  the  practice  of 'dosing' 
by  laymen,  told  this  story:  "  1  had  a 
patient  once  who  complained  of  pains  in 
her  right  arm.  She  was  otherwise  well 
anil  strong,  and  looked  upon  the  little 
ache  as  nothing  serious.  Weeks  after 
she  had  been  to  see  me  she  met  me  and 
said  that  she  used  the  liniment  I  gave 
her  on  her  bad  arm  every  single  night, 
and  that  when  she  did  not  use  it  she 
could  not  sleep.  One  night  she  retired 
before  making  the  application,  hut 
reached  from  her  lied  to  the  table,  got 
her  liniment  bottle,  gave  her  arm  a 
good  rubbing  and  felt  better  for  it,  and 
went  to  sleep.  When  she  awoke  the 
next  morning  she  discovered  that  she 
had  grablied  the  wrong  bottle,  and  had 
applied  copious  doses  of  black  ink.  It 
did  her  as  much  good  as  my  liniment." 


Seek  to  cultivate  a  bouyant,  joyous 
sense  of  the  crowded  kindnesses  of  God 
in  your  daily  life. — Alexander  Mac- 
laren. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

1 1  70  MADISON  STREET 

Director:  ADOLF  GREGORY  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  oldest  established,  largest,  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  Musical  Instruction  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.   All  advantages  of  the  leading'  European  and  Eastern  Institutions.   Prospectus  on  application. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


Just  Ask  Dad. 

Our  fam'ly  is  the  queerest  one 

I'll  bet  you  ever  see; 
There  ain't  but  one  in  all  the  batch 

With  a  good  quality. 
The  rest  o'  us  have  lots  o'  traits, 

But  all  of  'em  are  bad, 
An'  if  you  don't  believe  me,  why, 

You  jest  ask  dad. 

There's  sister  Kate  an'  sister  Nell; 

Their  fault  is  makin'  breaks; 
They  ain't  like  pa  a  single  bit, 

Because  they  make  mistakes. 
They  ought  to  have  been  better  with 

The  trainin'  they  have  had, 
But  if  you  don't  believe  me,  why, 

You  jest  ask  dad. 

Next  comes  my  sisters,  Bess  an'  Sue, 

With  fault  of  too  much  style; 
They  seem  to  think  o'  nothin'  else, 

They  talk  it  all  the  while. 
They  keep  us  in  hot  water  with 

Some  fool,  expensive  fad, 
An'  if  you  don't  believe  me,  why, 

You  jest  ask  dad. 

Now  last — not  least — comes  Bill  an'  me: 

Fergettin'  is  our  trait; 
It  ain't  no  habit  we've  acquired, 

It  seems  to  be  our  fate. 
We  all  take  after  ma,  we  do — 

No  wonder  we're  so  bad, 
An'  if  you  don't  believe  me,  why, 

You  jest  ask  dad. 

—John  D.  Larkin,  in  Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


Hints  for  the  Hair. 

When  there  is  dryness  of  the  scalp  the 
application  of  warm  olive  oil  to  the 
head  prior  to  washing  is  recommended. 
If  possible  this  should  be  done  24  hours 
before  the  hair  is  shampooed,  the  oil 
being  both  rubbed  into  the  scalp  and 
also  allowed  to  saturate  the  roots.  This 
has  the  effect  of  strengthening  it,  and 
in  the  case  of  weak  and  falling  hair  it 
will  do  much  to  prevent  the  distressing 
loss  which  is  so  often  the  effect  of  sham- 
pooing. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  as  a  hair  wash  is 
an  old  and  tried  specific,  but  many 
women  nowadays  believe  in  adding  to 
it  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  while  as  many 
is  s  x  or  seven  yolks  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  one  shampoo,  so  as  to  permit 
of  three  or  four  applications,  thus  insur- 
ing a  perfect  cleansing.  An  excellent 
method  of  obviating  any  subsequent 
■stickiness  is  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
•ream  of  tartar  to  the  final  rinsing 
water. 

In  the  case  of  very  fair  hair  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  are  always  better 
than  the  yolks,  which  tend  to  darken 
it,  and  these  should  be  used  with  a  little 
soft  soap. 

Nothing  is  simpler  or  more  easily 
nanaged  than  a  soft  soap  made  of  castile 
>r  palm  oil.  Take  a  cake  of  either  and 
•ut  into  small  bits.  Put  into  a  china 
jasin  and  add  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
lot  water.  Set  the  basin  in  a  pan  of 
wiling  water  and  let  this  stay  on  the 
itove  until  the  soap  is  melted.  Some- 
irnes  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  little  more 
vater  to  the  bits,  and  one  need  not  be 
ifraid  of  getting  in  too  much.  One 
•ake  may  easily  make  a  pint  of  liquid. 
kVhen  the  soap  has  arrived  at  this  con- 
lition  put  it  into  a  wide  mouthed  glass 
ar  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place.  When 
ool  it  will  be  like  a  jelly. 


Prue — Do  you  think  motoring  has  im- 
•roved  your  health  ? 

J  )olly — It  has  made  my  lungs  stronger, 
'harlie  can  now  understand  what  I  say 
o  him  without  reducing  the  speed. 

"  Miss  Ethel,"  he  began,  "or  Ethel,  I 
nean,  I've  known  you  long  enough  to 
Irop  the  Miss,  haven't  I?" 

She  fixed  her  lovely  eyes  upon  him 
,'ith  a  meaning  gaze.  "  Yes,  1  think 
ou  have,"  she  said;  "what  prefix  do 
ou  wish  to  substitute?" 


"Some  people,"  growled  (Jrouchey, 
make  me  sick." 

"  I  should  think  nearly  everybody 
•ould  make  you  sick,"  replied  Pep- 
rey. 

"  Why  so?" 

"  Well,  '  turn  about  is  fair  play,'  you 
now." 


Pith,  Point  and  Pathos. 

The  cost  of  a  bird  depends  on  whether 
you  want  it  for  your  wife's  stomach  or 
her  bonnet. 

The  surest  test  of  a  great  man  is  his 
ability  to  see  great  things  done  by 
others. 

Prosperity  has  a  strange  way  of  reach- 
ing first  of  all  the  man  who  needs  it 
least. 

The  only  way  that  you  can  tell  that 
some  people  are  working  is  by  the  num- 
ber of  mistakes  they  make. 

It  is  mighty  hard  to  convince  the 
average  man  that  there  is  any  thing- 
wrong  in  something  he  wants  to  do. 

The  more  a  man  is  really  accomplish- 
ing the  less  necessary  he  finds  it  to  talk 
about  it. 

Most  people  seem  to  have  a  mighty 
hard  time  trying  to  keep  from  trying  to 
run  other  folks'  business. 

The  test  of  genius  seems  to  lie  princi- 
pally in  the  inability  of  the  world  to 
discover  it. 

Success  is  mighty  apt  to  come  to  the 
man  too  busy  with  today  to  waste  time 
worrying  about  tomorrow. 

Duty  is  one  thing  that  never  has  to 
go  about  learning  the  art  of  making- 
excuses. 

Privacy  is  a  word  that  was  probably 
invented  before  humanity  knew  about 
neighbors. 

It  is  mighty  discouraging  to  the  good 
to  see  the  fun  some  people  get  out  of  not 
going  to  heaven. 

The  more  a  man  believes  in  his  fellow- 
men  the  more  apt  they  are  to  believe  in 
him. 

The  surviving  relatives  that  get  up 
the  epitaphs  seem  gifted  with  excellent 
imaginations. 

Fiction  probably  began  when  Adam 
was  a  little  late  returning  to  the  bunga- 
low just  outside  of  Eden. 


Care  of  Lamps. 

Now  that  the  days  are  growing 
shorter,  lamps  will  be  needed.  Do  not 
leave  the  care  of  them  until  night,  for 
this  is  dangerous.  A  lamp  giving  a 
good  light  and  without  odor  can  be  had 
with  absolute  cleanliness  to  burner, 
wick,  and  chimney.  All  in  constant 
use  should  be  filled  each  day,  the  wick 
trimmed  and  burner  wiped  off,  as  well 
as  washing  the  chimney  and  shade. 
Never  clean  lamps  on  a  table  where 
food  is  prepared,  but  have  a  special 
place  for  the  work.  Spread  several 
newspapers  over  the  table  or  shelf  and 
upon  these  set  the  various  parts.  Some 
housekeepers  think  it  better  to  wipe  off 
the  burned  portion  of  the  wick  instead 
of  cutting  it.  The  main  thing  is  to 
remove  it  evenly.  Any  pieces  of  wick 
dropped  on  the  burner  will  cause  an 
odor  when  the  lamp  is  lighted.  About 
once  a  mouth  remove  the  wick  and  boil 
the  burner  in  hot  soap  suds  or  in  a 
solution  of  washing  soda.  Wipe  the 
inside  of  smoky  chimneys  with  tissue 
paper  before  washing  them.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  they  are  thoroughly 
dry  or  they  will  break  easily  when 
heated.  When  first  lighting  a  lamp, 
keep  the  wick  low  to  allow  the  chimney 
to  heat  gradually,  and  never  leave  it 
immediately  after  lighting.  Many  a 
ceiling  has  been  ruined  by  a  smoky 
lamp. 


"  Are  those  people  who  drove  up  to- 
day your  relatives?"  asked  the  inquisi- 
tive neighbor. 

"  Yep,"  answered  the  small  boy. 

"On  which  side — your  father's  oryour 

mother's?" 

"  Nary  side.  When  father  and  mother 
gets  into  an  argument  everybody  knows 
better  than  to  take  sides." 


"And  madam  will  wear  only  three 
gowns  in  this  opera?" 

"Only  three  gowns — one  to  an  act," 
answered  the  priinadonna, sadly.  "It  was 
either  that  or  have  someone  else  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  stage  while  I  changed." 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Butter  applied  at  once  to  a  burn  will 
prevent  the  skin  from  blistering. 

A  drop  of  lavender  on  the  hair  or 
pillow  of  a  sick  person  will  keep  away 
annoying  flies. 

The  pictures  in  the  room  should  be 
selected  with  care.  If  the  wallpaper  is 
figured  have  the  hangings  of  some  plain 
material,  or  vice  versa.  The  chairs 
should  be  for  comfort  and  not  for  show. 
The  living  room,  above  all  things, 
ought  to  have  a  restful  air. 

One  of  the  best  furniture  cleaners  ob- 
tainable is  made  as  follows:  Take  equal 
parts  of  turpentine,  boiled  linseed  oil, 
and  vinegar.  Shake  well  before  using. 
Wet  a  small  flannel  cloth  with  the  solu- 
tion, rub  furniture  thoroughly,  then 
rub  with  a  large  dry  flannel  cloth  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  effect. 

Cut  a  slice  of  new  bread  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  place  in  the  tin  with  the 
cake;  this  will  help  to  keep  the  cake 
fresh  for  some  time.  The  bread  must 
be  renewed  when  stale.  An  apple 
placed  in  the  cake  tin  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  bread,  and  should 
also  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

When  ironing  blouses  or  dresses  with 
large  buttons  sewn  on,  it  will  be  found 
a  much  easier  task  if  the  work  is  done 
on  several  thicknesses  of  blanket  or 
towels.  Turn  the  garment  buttonside 
down,  and  press  on  wrong  side.  The 
buttons  sink  into  the  soft  padding,  leav- 
ing a  smooth  surface  for  the  iron  to 
polish. 

To  clean  matting,  sweep  it  thoroughly 
first  with  a  stiff  broom,  following  care- 
fully the  grain  of  the  straw,  heat  up  a 
soft  broom  in  warm  water  and  brush 
across  the  grain.  Finally  wash  the 
matting  off  with  warm  water,  in  which 
a  handful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved. 
If  light  in  color,  borax  will  aid  in 
brightening  and  preserving  the  shade. 

A  carpet  that  is  badly  faded  and 
hardly  fit  for  use  may  be  utilized  in  the 
following  manner:  Remove  all  the  dust 
and  tack  it  on  the  floor  wrong  side  up 
and  paint  it.  The  first  coat  of  paint 
should  be  quite  thick,  and  it  is  better  to 
use  the  yellow  ochre  for  first  coating. 
The  next  two  coa  ts  may  be  of  any  shade 
desired.  Let  the  first  coat  dry  thor- 
oughly before  applying  the  second.  A 
carpet  treated  in  this  manner  will  out- 
wear linoleum. 

Save  all  your  salt  bags,  wash,  boil  and 
put  them  away.  They  always  are  ready 
and  fine  for  bath  rags.  Fill,  so  they  can 
be  handled  comfortably,  with  bran  or 
oatmeal,  orris  powder,  a  little  borax  and 
some  shaved  soap;  then  overcast  the  end. 
Put  a  draw  string  in  the  top  of  one  and 
hang  where  it  is  handy.  Is  always 
ready  to  receive  the  small  scraps  of  toilet 
soap,  which  at  any  time  may  be  put  in 
the  bath  rugs.  They  also  may  be  used 
to  put  coffee  in  when  cooking  it  for  a 
large  gathering. 


The  Change. 


Before  she  went  to  boardin'  school  she 

uster  romp  an'  play, 
She  druv  the  cows  from  the  field  an' 

helped  take  in  the  hay, 
But  she  don't  do  that  any  more,  because 

of  this,  you  see — 
She  went  away  as  Mary  Jane  an'  came 

back  Jeanne  Marie. 

She  uster  wear  made-over  clothes,  an' 

always  with  a  smile, 
But  now  her  dresses  every  one  must  be 

the  latest  style, 
She  don't  ride  bareback  any  more,  nor 

climb  the  apple  tree  — 
She  went  away  as  Mary  Jane,  but  come 

back  Jeanne  Marie. 

Her  hair  is  all  in  crinkles  now  —  she  calls 

'em  Marshall  waves; 
She's  up  in  all  the  etiquette,  real  stylish 

she  behaves. 
Her  ma  and  me  are  mighty  proud  o'  all 

she's  learned  — but  gee  ! 
We  sometimes  wish  for  Mary  Jane  instid 

of  Jeanne  Marie ! 
—  Mrs.  Flsie  Duncan  Yale,  in  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 


Uses  for  Soda. 

A  weak  solution  of  soda  will  revive 
the  color  in  a  dusty  carpet. 

Keep  flowers  fresh  by  putting  a  pinch 
of  soda  in  the  water. 

Add  a  little  soda  to  the  water  when 
boiling  out  enamel  saucepans,  and  it 
will  heli>  to  cleanse  them. 

A  spoonful  of  soda  added  to  the  water 
in  which  dishcloths  are  washed  will 
keep  them  a  good  color  and  sweeten 
them. 

One  large  teaspoonful  of  sal-soda  will 
bleach  a  kettleful  of  clothes. 

Hair  brushes  need  a  weekly  cleansing; 
for  this  purpose  add  one  tablcspoonful 
of  soda  to  a  quart  of  hot  water,  dip  the 
bristles — not  the  back — into  this  and 
shake  well,  until  perfectly  clean.  Rinse 
and  stand  on  edge  to  dry,  says  an  ex- 
change. 

When  the  waste  pipe  is  clogged  with 
grease,  pour  down  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a 
cupful  of  soda.  Repeat  this  until  all  of 
the  impurities  are  removed. 

In  cooking  gooseberries  add  a  pinch 
of  soda,  size  of  a  pea,  to  each  quart 
of  fruit,  and  less  sugar  will  be  required 
to  sweeten  it. 

Add  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  the 
water  in  which  you  wash  silver. 

Before  using  glass  fruit  jars  the  second 
time,  wash  with  soda  water  and  rinse, 
in  order  to  sweeten  them. 

Dampen  soda  and  apply  when  bitten 
by  any  poisonous  insect. 


A  BOON  to  HOUSEWIVES 

Our  Imperial  Wax  Pads  clean  Hut  Iron 
Instantly  and  give  a  line  polish.  Hample  by 
mall  10  cents.   Agents  wanted.    Write  for  par 
tlculars.  Address 

GOLDEN  GATE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  "A" 

710  Broadway  Oakland.  Ca 
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Because  You 

Need 
The  Money 

It's  your  business  and  If  you  don't 
attend  to  it,  who  will?  You  rannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fun.  That  isn't  j 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn't  1 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  row 
keeplnic  If  you  (to  at  it  ritrht,  ami  lie- 
aides  there  is  more  fun  In  groinK  at  it 
right  than  there  is  in  stayiug  wrong. 


\v!i«>  reed  pumpkins  may  feed  them 
wisely.  There  is  another  matter  I  de- 
sire to  speak  of  at  this  time.    The  s  Is 

of  a  pumpkin  eontain  a  principle  or  oil 
which  is  one  of  the  best  vermifuges 
known,  and  when  pigs,  sheep,  or  calves 
are  allowed  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
pumpkins  with  the  seeds  left  in  for  a 
month  in  the  fall  the  deadly  tapeworm, 
and  doubtless  a  goodly  number  of  other 
species  of  intestinal  worms,  will  be  got 
rid  of.  Therefore,  I  say  to  every  pig 
raiser,  lamb  raiser,  and  calf  raiser: 
liaise  some  pumpkins  every  year  when 
possible,  and  feed  them  wisely,  seeds 
and  all,  for  the  purposes  named. 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa- 
rator because  it  will  make  money  Tor  , 
you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because  ( 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  oue 
because  you  need  it. 

How  would  vou    like   our   book  ^ 
"Business  nalryinir"  and  our  catalog 
B.  131  both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III. 


The  Dairy. 

Pumpkin  Seeds  for  Cows. 

We  have  answered  questions  as  to  the 
danger  in  feeding  pumpkin  seeds  to 
cows  that  we  hail  never  seen  any  injury 
resulting.  l>r.  Snead  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  approves  thisanswer  with  a  lim- 
itation. He  says:  This  is  a  question  that 
is  frequently  asked  by  farmers,  and 
when  answered  by  farmers,  generally 
speaking,  there  will  In-  about  an  equal 
nuniltor  who  will  say  the  seed  should 
l>e  taken  out  and  that  there  is  no  need 
of  removing  them.  This  arises  from 
the  different  manner  in  which  the  pump- 
kins are  Bed,  more  than  from  anything 
else,  1  am  led  to  believe.  There  is  no 
question,  I  think,  that  where  farmers 
practise  hauling  out  a  large  Dumber  of 
pumpkins  ami  breaking  them  on  some 
old  soil  pasture  occasionally  a  bovine 
will  eat  such  a  large  quauity  of  the 
seeds  that  their  diuretic  effects  are  in- 
jurious. Hut  when  fed  in  a  reasonable 
quantity,  say  30  or  40  lb.  of  cut  pump- 
kins, or  broken  up  pumpkins,  to  a  cow, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  seeds  doing 
any  harm.  It  is  only  when  fed  as  first 
descrilted,  and  when  the  animals  are 
not  used  to  eating  pumpkins,  that  in 
their  relish  for  the  inner  j»art  of  the 
pumpkin  there  is  possible  danger  of 
their  eating  seeds  enough  to  injure 
themselves. 

The  pumpkin  can  be  cousidered  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  vegetables  that 
eau  be  raised  for  cattle,  sheep,  anil  pigs, 
for  fall  feeding.  They  have  a  food 
analysis  of  about  01  ;t  water,  1  f<  of  ash, 
X.Sfc  of  protein,  and  5.8  fc  of  carbohy- 
drates. As  pasture  grasses  contain  a 
food  analysis  of  80  fc  water,  2fe  ash, 
'i.bfc  protein,  and  10.6^  carbohydrates, 
we  see  that  the  pumpkin  is,  pound  for 
l>ound,  only  about  half  the  equal  in  food 
nutrieuts.  Therefore,  one  of  their  chief 
values  is  in  fall  feeding,  when  the  pas- 
tures  are  dried  up  and  are  lacking  in 
succulence.  The  extra  water  iu  them 
supplies  this.  Hence,  we  see  that  when 
the  fall  i>a.-tures  are  good  and  animals 
are  running  on  them,  if  pumpkins  are 
largely  fed  to  them  also  they  may  be 
taking  in  too  much  water  into  their 
stomachs  and  the  voidiugs  may  become 
by  far  too  watery  for  the  l>est  results, 
and  the  animals  may  lose  flesh  simply 
from  lack  of  nutrition  iu  the  food  aud 
not  from  the  seeds  in  the  pumpkins. 
1  speak  of  these  matters  that  those 


Skimming  and  Churning. 


Professor  (i.  L.  McKay  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultuaml  College,  in  response  to  a 
request  of  Wallace's  Farmer,  gives  the 
following  very  intelligent  statement 
concerning  butter,  its  churning  and  the 
skimming  of  cream: 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning 
the  effect  of  different  per  cents  of  fat  on 
churn  overrun,  would  Bay  that  a  thick 
cream,  or  one  containing  30  to  40  fc  fat, 
will  give  a  larger  overrun  than  a  thin 
cream,  or  a  cream  containing  about 
2(1 'v  fat,  unless  some  artificial  methods 
have  lieen  used  in  the  latter  case. 

By  churn  overrun  we  mean  the 
amount  of  casein,  salt,  and  water  incor- 
porated with  butter  other  than  fat.  Salt 
in  butter  usually  runs  from  1  to  31  <h  and 
is  held  in  solution  in  the  water.  Where 
excessive  salting  is  resorted  to  it  will 
take  up  about  \6'/(  of  its  bulk  in  salt  in 
a  saturated  solution.  When  going  be- 
yond this  amount  the  salt  will  not  dis- 
solve, hence  the  higher  per  cent  of 
water  the  greater  amount  of  salt  can  be 
used. 

The  casein  in  butter  varies  slightly, 
usually  running  from  1  to  H%.  When 
cream  is  very  sour,  so  that  casein  is 
precipitated  and  the  butter  is  not  washed 
much,  the  amount  of  casein  may  run 
sometimes  from  2 J  to  Sfc.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  increase  the  per  cent  of 
casein  above  normal  conditions,  as  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  injure  the  quality 
of  the  butter. 

The  greatest  varying  factor  in  butter 
is  water.  The  variation  in  dairy  butter 
sometimes  runs  from  i»  to  25  .  It  is 
not  desirable  or  honest  to  incorporate  a 
high  per  cent  of  water.  The  law  of  the 
land  has  recognized  16^  as  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  water  that  butter  may 
contain.  The  controlling  of  moisture  in 
butter  to  a  per  cent  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem; therefore,  a  maker  should  not  try 
to  go  over  14  per  cent. 

Cream  is  only  milk  containing  a  large 
amount  of  fat.  Butterfat  exists  in 
cream  iu  the  form  of  microscopic  spheres 
known  as  fat  globules.  Under  proper 
conditions  the  concussions  of  the  churn- 
ing makes  the  globules  strike  together, 
and  the  impact  causes  them  to  form 
masses.  The  masses  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  with  the  progress  of 
churning  and  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
buttermilk. 

Butter  made  from  thin  cream  aud 
churned  at  a  low  temi>erature  gathers 
very  slowly,  for  the  following  reasons: 
(1)  The  fat  globules  are  distributed  in  a 
large  volume  of  milk  serum  and  the 
chance  of  striking  one  another  is  less 
than  in  thick  cream.  (12)  The  low  tem- 
perature hardens  the  fat  so  that  the 
globules  do  not  cohere  readily  and  may 
probably  strike  together  and  several 
times  before  adhering  together.  The 
surface  of  such  granules  usually  becomes 
smooth  and  the  granule  itself  becomes 
very  compact. 

Frequently  butterinakers  on  the  farm 
have  trouble  in  churning,  es|>eiially 
when  cream  is  raised  by  the  gravity 
-v-u  in.  Too  much  milk  has  been 
skimmed  in  with  the  cream,  which  acts 
as  a  cushion  and  prevents  the  fat  glob- 
ules from  uniting.  Conditions  of  this 
kind  are  met  in  the  fall  when  cows  are 
well  advanced  in  the  period  of  lactation, 
especially  where  the  gravity  system  is 
used  in  the  creamery.  The  fat'globules 
in  milk,  at  this  period,  are  much 
smaller  and  harder,  consequently  if 
much  milk  is  skimmed  in  with  the 


THE  ONE=MAN   ROAD  MACHINE 

Kasy  to  guide ;  strong,  compact  and  easily  adaptable  to  every  condition  demanded.  It 
needs  but  one  man  and  two  horses  to  operate  it.  Notice  the  -'noskld"  rudders  on  the  wheels. 
They  are  raised  in  the  picture ;  when  lowered  they  guide  the  machine  straight  ahead.  The 
nioldboard  Is  six  feet  long.  Has  adjustable  shoes  shown  at  ends  of  moldboard  to  gagedepth 
to  w  hich  moldboard  should  cut.  It's  a  very  desirable  machine  for  road-bulldlng  In  city  or  vil- 
lage. It  makes  good  roads  and  keeps  them  so.  Although  made  of  steel  and  malleable  Iron, 
still  it  weighs  odly  liOO  pounds.  The 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

saves  time  of  three  men  and  two  extra  horses.  It  Is  easy  on  the  horses.  Has  blade  In  front  of 
wheels.  Moldboard  reversible.  Machine  turns  In  i>  ft.  circle,  liullt  for  Koad-gradlng,  Ditch- 
ing, Land-leveling.  Foundation-digging. 

FOR  IRRIGATION, 
CANAL  BUILDING,  Etc. 

The  price  Is  lower  than  most  such 
machines.  \A  e  send  It  on  free  trial. 
Write  us  for  our  handsome  book- 
let. "Delightful  Koads."  It's  free 
ami  tells  you  all  about  the  Mh 
Century. 

The  White  City  Grader  Co. 

Box  24  White  City.  Kanau 

J.  GORDON,  Hales  Agent, 
I'.  u.  ltox  167,  Sacramento,  Cat 


De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will   interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you  a   Beautiful    Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy    and    name   of  separator 
you   are  now    using,  if   any  :    :    :    ;  : 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices.  DRUMM  and 
SACRAMESTO  STS. 

San  Francisco 
107  First  St.  l23N.M»inSt. 
PonUnd  Los  Angeles 

IOI7Po«  Si. .Settle 


cream  it  is  almost  impossible  to  churn. 
In  olden  times  these  conditions  were  at- 
tributed to  witchcraft. 

A  rich  cream  that  has  l>een  kept  at  a 
comparatively  high  temperature  will 
churn  very  rapidly.  The  globules  are 
in  close  proximity  and  there  are  natu- 
rally many  chances  of  striking  together 
to  form  large  masses.  Hutter  churned 
from  this  kind  of  cream  has  a  tendency 
to  gather  in  irregular  shaped  granules 
which  are  not  driven  together  so  vio- 
lently, consequently  they  hold  more 
water  or  moisture. 

If  cream  is  churned  at  a  very  high 
temperature  the  result  is  that  butter  will 
gather  quickly  and  incorporate  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  water  and  casein, 
which  will  att'ect  the  body  and  color. 
An  excessive  amount  of  water  has  a 
tendency  to  make  the  butter  lifeless  and 
pale  in  color.  A  .'55  y  cream  will  give 
as  good  satisfaction  in  churning  as 
cream  of  any  other  per  cent. 

Churning  at  50  or  52°,  or  at  a  low 
enough  temperature  so  that  butter  will 
gather  in  40  or  45  minutes  in  granules 
aliout  as  large  as  wheat,  and  not  boo 
soft  or  too  hard,  will  produce  butter  of 
the  very  U'st  quality,  Ix>ng  ehurnings 
or  quick  ehurnings  are  not  desirable. 
A  large  sized  granule  is  conducive  to 
high  moisture. 

Farmers  should  skim  a  very  thick 
cream,  as  it  leaves  more  milk  at  home 
for  the  young  stock,  gives  less  cream  to 
cool,  requires  fewer  vessels  to  hold  it, 
and  less  to  haul  or  pay  freight  on  to 
creamery.  In  addition,  thick  cream 
properly  cooled  will  keep  sweet  much 
longer  than  thin  cream,  as  there  is  less 
food  for  the  action  of  bacteria. 

Any  separator  that  will  not  skim  a 
:15  or  40 fc  cream,  and  do  exhaustive 
work,  i>  not  a  desirable  kind  to  have. 


When  the  Hillville  man  asked  the 
minister  to  marry  him  he  also  asked 
the  price. 

"  1  usually  get  *5  for  the  marriage 
ceremony."  replied  the  minister. 

"  My,  my,  parson,"  said  the  man, 
"I  ain't  gwine  to  marry  but  one 
woman." 


A  Wonderful  Country. 

An  Irish  contractor  in  San  Francis 
sent  to  Ireland  for  his  father  to  jo 
him.  The  journey  was  a  great  eve 
to  the  old  man,  who  had  lived  in  nu 
districts  all  his  life,  and  he  reached  SI 
Francisco  much  excitul,  says  Lippi, 
cott's. 

After  several  day-  of  -itrhtseeing  1| 
son  resumed  his  business,  and  suggest 
that  his  father  should  visit  the  Prerid 

"The  Presido,  father,  is  the  Gove) 
ment  reservation  for  the  soldiers — afi 
bit  of  park;  and  you'll  enjoy  yoursel 

At  the  end  of  a  strenuous  day  thei 
man  stood  gazing  at  the  big  buildini 
comparing  them  with  the  small  liut- 
his  old  home.  Seeing  a  soldier  ne 
he  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Me  bye,   phwat's  that  string 
houses  forninst  us'.'" 

"Whv,  those  are  the  officers' qua 
ers." 

"And  that  wan  with  the  higsmo- 
stack?" 

"  That's  the  cook's  shanty." 

"Shanty,  is  it?  Well,  'tis  a  git 
country  !    "l  is  jmlaees  they're  usin 

The  young  man  offered  to  show  I  i 
the  new  gymnasium.    On  the  way 
sundown  gun  was  discharged  jOBl  J 
they    passed.     The    old    man,   in  1 
startled,  caught  his  companion's  arn 

"  Phwat's  that,  now?  " 

"Sundown,"  replied  his  friend,  sit- 
ing. 

"Sundown,  is  it?  Think  of  t  ti 
now!  Don't  the  sun  go  down  wit i 
terrible  bump  in  this  country." 


Burglar  (to  the  elderly  maiden):  to 
not  want  your  life,  lady,  only  : ir 
money. 

Maiden:    (Jet  out,  you  are  just  W 

the  rest  of  them. 


Mrs.  Nu|m>|>—  Baby  was  awakeal  ■ 
night  with  the  colic.  Tonight  I'm  a  '« 
something  worse  was  the  matter  » 

him. 

Her  Mother— Why  do  you  think  i  « 
Mrs.    Nii|Mip-   He  -  Urn    aslee|  ': 
three  hours  and  hasn't  stirred  onae 
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SEEDS,    PLANTS,  Etc. 


never  buy  a  cheap  horse  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  one.  Some  fruit  ranchers 
buy  the  cheapest  tree  they  can  get,  but  an 
orchardist — never.  Our  trees  and  vines  are 
not  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  the  best  that 
care  in  selection  and  growing  can  produce. 
We  propagate  only  from  parent  trees  and 
vines  that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  our  stock  will  give  you  good  ser= 
vice  for  a  lifetime.    That  is  what  you  want. 


OUR  STOCK 


Comprises  all  profitable 
commercial  sorts  of 


PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
APPLES, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS, 
APRICOTS 
and  GRAPES. 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  want 

WRITE  US 

PLACER  NURSERIES 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


1 00,6  00 


Eucalyptus  Trees 

(IN  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
)00  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
londence  invited.    Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 


to  ur  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  ol  the 
owing  varieties  and  can  fill  orders 
mptly  : 

mdy  wine  *2  50  per  1000 

E  celsior   3  00  per  1000 

1  tas  (Burbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

indyke   3  00  per  1000 

ly  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

  3  00  per  1000 

ther  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
it  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
catalog,  If  you  are  Interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Bur  bank,  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


PI  DIGREED  FRUIT  TREES 

ie  assortment  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
namental  Trees  and  Hhrubs,  Hoses,  etc. 
2  ears  Experience  In  California 

atalogue  and  Price  List  on  application. 

EiARD  C0ATES  NIRSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

organhill,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


SGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

In  large  or  small  numbers. 
I  NRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
3'  River  SI.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


ORANGES 

AND 

LEMONS 

When  the  right  varieties  are 
properly  grown  and  planted,  are 
big  money  makers.  Our  new  book- 
let on  Citrus  Culture  tells  all  about 
the  standard  sorts,  planting,  culti- 
vation, irrigation  and  packing  the 
crop.  Over  100  illustrations  and 
something  like  50,000  wordsof  text. 
The  price  is  merely  nominal,  name- 
ly, 25  cents.  May  we  have  your 
name  for  a  copy  ? 

SAN  MIMAS 

CITRUS  NURSERIES 

San  Dlmas,  Cal. 
R.  M.  TEAGUE.    -  Prop*,, 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
lor 

Commercial 
Planting. 

Large, 

RlCh  and 

Prolific 


Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM.  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


ForSale 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  FINE 

Franquette  Walnut  Trees 

Grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Roots 

Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Vrooman  Orchard, 
Walnutmere,  Santa  Kosa,  California. 
R.  D.  R.  No.  5. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
600  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  860  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  illus- 
trated. 269  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81.60 


FRANQUETTE  and 
Santa  Rosa  Softshell 

Grafted  on 
California  Black. 

MARRON  COMBALE 

and  other  kinds— Grafted  Trees 


Chestnuts 


OPULENT  PEACH 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Small  assortment  of  other  Peaches, 
Plums,  etc.,  grown  at  Sebastopol. 


T.  J.  TRUE, 

Rural  Route  1.  MODESTO 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co. ,  California. 
SPECIALTIES: 

EUCALYPTUS  and  other  TIMBER  TREES 
Prolific  Strain  of  Pecans 
Pistachio,  or  Green  Almond 

Send  for  free  pamphlet,  "L'seful  Trees." 


BARTLETT  PEARS. 

I  have  a  large  stock  of  Bartlett  Pears  that  can- 
not be  excelled  for  size  and  quality  grown  on 
whole  roots  one  year  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Those  desiring  in  any  quantity,  address, 

R.  P.  EACH  US,  LAKEPORT.  CAL. 


ASPARAGUS.— By  P.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  ol 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  Insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.    Oloth   $o.60 
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Strong  Harness 

If  you  would  have  your  harness 

rain-proof,  6un-proof,  sweat- 
proof,  so  ft,  strong  and  pliable,  use 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Makes  old  harness  look  like  new. 
preserves  the  looks  of  new  har- 
ness. Contains  nothing  to  cut 
and  chafe.   Will  not  rot  stitches. 

To  reduce  axle-friction  to  an 
absolute  minimum  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Superior  to  castor  oil  and  more 
economical.  Does  not  gum  or 
corrode.  Highest  Award  World'9 
Columbian  Exposition.  Sold 
everywhere — a//  sizes. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

llU'orporaU-d 


The  Vineyard. 

Resistant  Stocks  for  Muscat  and 
Palomino. 

To  the  Editor:  The  problem  of  find- 
Big  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  resistant 
stock  for  our  raisin  Muscat  is  of  press- 
ing importance  and  the  need  of  its  solu- 
tion becomes  more  urgent  every  year 
a-  the  phylloxera  spreads  slowly  hut 
Barely  through  the  raisin  districts.  The 
failure  of  the  Muscat  ou  resistant  stock 
in  South  Africa  warns  us  that  we  should 
use  great  caution  in  replanting  our  Mus- 
cat vineyards  in  California. 

A  recent  report  made  by  M.  Salas  y 
Amat  of  Malaga  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Viticulture  at  Angers  in 
France  contains  some  very  interesting 
observations  that  may  be  of  great  value 
to  us.  His  remarks  are  based  on  25 
years  of  experience  with  resistant  vine- 
yard-, of  Muscat,  Palomino,  and  Al- 
meria,  and  as  all  of  these  varieties,  at 
least  the  tirst  two,  are  destined  to  be 
among  our  most  extensively  grown 
grapes  his  report  is  worthy  of  our  care- 
ful attention. 

After  stating  that  grafted  vines  retain 
all  the  essential  characters  and  qualities 
of  ungrafted  vines  producing  raisins, 
sherries,  and  table  grapes  of  equal  value 
he  states  : 

"  Nevertheless,  two  very  curious 
cases,  observed  in  the  vineyards  of  An- 
dalousia,  oblige  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  a  particular  influence 
of  grafting." 

"  The  first  regards  the  Muscat  of  Al- 
exandria, cultivated  at  Malaga  for  the 
production  Of  raisins.  This  variety 
does  not  develop  in  the  same  way  when 
grafted  on  different  resistant  stocks. 
When  grown  on  its  own  roots  it  has  a 
tendency  to  'coulure,'  dropping  its  blos- 
soms and  fruit.  When  grafted  on  Ber- 
landieri,  its  branches  are  more  abun- 
dant, show  little  or  no  'coulure'  in  spite 
of  very  short  pruning;  during  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vegetation  it  produces 
numerous  bunches  of  second  crop  which 
greatly  increase  the  total  yield;  the 
grains  mature  more  perfectly  and  the 
increase  of  sugar  may  influence  the 
quality  Of  the  wine  when  they  are  used 
in  vinirication.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  Muscat  is  grafted  on  Kupestris  St. 
George,  whatever  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  this  variety  develops  in  a  totally 
different  manner.  The  bunches  show 
more  'coulure'  than  those  of  vines  on 
their  own  roots;  the  grapes  are  small, 
the  ripening  less  perfect  and,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  vigor,  the  second  crop, 
which  is  usual  with  Herlandicri  and  its 
hybrids,  becomes  a  rare  exception  on 
Bnpontria  St.  George. 

"  A  still  more  curious  phenomenon  is 
remarked  in  the  splendid  vineyards  of 
Xeres  with  the  l'alomino,  the  most  gen- 
erally planted  variety  there.  The  sys 
tern  of  vinirication  sui  generis  practiced 
at  Xeres  for  the  production  of  its  re- 
nowned wines  requires  must  of  a  cer- 
tain  quality.    Formerly   this  quality 


w  as  never  obtained  from  vines  less  than 
ten  years  old.  Grapes  from  younger 
vines  had,  for  centuries,  been  considered 
unfit  for  wine  and  were  used  for  dis- 
tillation." 

With  grafted  vines  this  difference 
does  not  occur,  for  the  author  says: 

"  Young  grafted  vines  produce  musts 
identical  in  quality  with  that  produced 
by  old  vines  before  the  advent  of  phyl- 
loxera." 

These  differences  in  ripening,  size, 
sugar  and  bearing  have  been  noted  also 
n  California  and  other  countries.  In 
South  Africa  the  Palomino  ripens  10 
days  earlier  when  grafted  on  Riparia 
gloire  than  when  grafted  on  Kupestris 
St.  George,  has  grapes  twice  as  large, 
larger  bunches,  and  bears  better. 

M.  Salas  y  Ainat  concludes  hi-  report 
with  the  follow  ing  propositions,  which 
are  as  applicable  to  California  as  to  An- 
Ualousia  : 

"1.  The  Spanish  varieties  of  grapes 
which  have  long  been  cultivated  in  An- 
dalousie,  similarly  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  other  regions  preserve,  after 
grafting  on  phylloxera  resistant  stocks, 
all  their  botanical  characters  and  gen- 
eral vegetable  qualities." 

"2.  The  variations  which  have  been 
observed  in  certain  cases  are  not  essen- 
tial and  do  not  modify  the  nature  of 
the  products.  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  whether  they  are 
intended  for  drying,  shipping,  or  wine- 
making  they  retain  their  individual 
characteristics." 

"  3.  Though  the  essential  characters 
remain  constant,  the  stock  may  acci- 
dentally influence  certain  qualities  of 
the  grape  and  thus  increase  or  diminish 
within  certain  limits  the  quality  of  the 
wine." 

"4.  It  is  therefore  of  great  impor- 
tance that,  in  planting  a  resistant  vine- 
yard, we  take  account  not  only  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  stock  to  the  soil  con- 
ditions, but  also  of  its  influence  on  the 
particular  variety  we  graft  upon  it." 

This  is  additional  evidence  against 
the  untenable  theory  of  Daniel  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  a  sexual  hybridation 
betw  een  stock  and  scion  resulting  in  an 
exchange  or  mingling  of  qualities  of 
the  two  varieties  or  species. 

All  modifications  of  the  vinifera  top 
by  the  resistant  root  which  have  been 
well  authenticated  are  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  and  degree  as  those  due  to 
variations  of  climate,  soil,  cultivation, 
pruning,  etc.  These  modifications  are, 
however,  of  great  importance  and  are 
usually  such  as  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
grower.  To  obtain  the  full  benefit,  how  - 
ever, careful  selection  of  a  suitable  stock 
is  necessary. 

FREDERIC  T.  BlOLKTTI. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Fertilizers  6  Fertilization. 


A  Larger  Increase  in  Crop 
Production. 


It  has  been  eloquently  said:  "He  w  ho 
make-  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  man- 
kind." No  one  has  a  better  opportunity 
to  exemplify  this  benefaction  than  the 
farmer.  The  husbandman  has  been 
honored  with  a  great  trust,  but  like 
some  trustees  he  has  not  always  proved 
faithful.  Instead  of  always  producing 
an  increase,  he  has  often  to  write  the 
word  failure  after  the  name  of  a  crop. 
It  is  his  own  failure,  however,  and  al- 
though he  is  not  brought  to  account,  as 
a  rule,  unless  he  has  too  many  of  them, 
it  is  more  often  his  family  that  has  to 
suffer.  But  why  have  failures?  Of 
course,  we  can  account  for  most  of  them, 
or  think  we  can,  but  why  not  avoid 
them  ?  If  every  American  farmer  only 
knew  that  it  is  possible  to  double  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  almost  every 
field  or  garden  crop,  would  he  or  would 
he  not  lend  his  aid  and  use  the  power  he 
possesses  to  double  his  own  yields? 

I  am  speaking  of  the  American  farmer 
as  a  class  of  men,  so  that  in  some  in- 
stances, among  the  best  of  farmers,  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  would  be  satis- 
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factory.  In  other  cases  an  increase  oj 
200  per  cent  or  more  would  be  possible 
and  necessary,  so  that  the  average  yields 
per  acre  of  most  crops  would  be  doubled. 
Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  need  to  be  overcome  in 
attaining  such  a  w  orthy  object. 

first,  let  us  consider  the  initial  farm- 
ing operation,  breaking  the  ground. 
The  good  husbandman  and  faithful  trus- 
tee will  plow  to  a  certain  depth  for  a 
certain  crop  and  soil.  He  will  plow  a 
different  depth,  probably,  with  each  crop 
in  his  rotation.  In  the  preparation  of 
his  seed  bed  he  will  consider  the  germi- 
nating power  of  his  seed.  He  will  con- 
sider the  state  of  tilth  of  his  soil,  its 
crop-producing  capacity  and  its  defi- 
ciencies. If  he  has  a  saudy  loam  he 
probably  applies  a  liberal  dressing  of  a 
complete  fertilizer  in  which  potash  fig- 
ures prominently.  If  his  soil  is  muck 
or  reclaimed  swamp  he  may  apply  only 
muriate  of  potash  or  kainit,  since  the 
careful  husbandman  must  not  be  guilty 
of  w  aste;  he  must  apply  to  the  soil  only 
that  which  is  deficient.  He  should 
replace  seed  which  does  not  germinate 
and  cultivate  the  crop;  if  necessary,  also 
irrigate  in  accordance  with  its  peculiar 
demands.  He  will  protect  it  against 
fungous  diseases  and  insects,  and  he  will 
harvest  the  crop  and  care  for  it  without 
waste.  Finally,  he  will  market  it  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.  Someone 
may  say  that  marketing  is  not  a  feature 
which  should  be  considered  in  this  pro- 
cess of  doubling  yields.  I  hold  that  it 
is,  however.  If  a  better  price  is  secured 
t hn nigh  careful  marketing  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  better  price  is  due  to 
the  quality  of  the  product.  We  must 
put  a  liberal  interpretation  on  the  adage 
and  give  the  farmer  credit  for  increasing 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
crop.  The  care,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  hard  work  which  bring  about  the 
increase  in  quantity  are  responsible  also 
for  the  better  quality.  Some  men  have 
earned  the  laurel  wreath  through  atten- 
tion only  to  improving  the  quality  of 
crops.  .Men  such  as  Hayes,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Holden,  of  Iowa,  the  noted 
wheat  and  seedcorn  specialists,  have 
done  a  large  share,  others  who  have 
not  attained  such  prominence  are  work- 
ing in  the  experiment  stations  today 
and  surely  earning  their  right  to  be 
termed  benefactors. 

The  fanner,  however,  may  put  into 
prac  tice  the  precepts  which  have  been 
established  by  others.  He  should  com- 
bine good  judgment  with  elbow  grease 
and  weigh  his  crops  to  know  bis  reward. 
He  will  experiment  with  varieties,  with 
fertilizers,  and  with  farm  machinery. 
As  a  result  he  will  know  what  varieties 
and  what  elements  of  the  fertilizer  are 
adapted  for  his  jieculiar  soil  and  crop. 
He  will  not  plant  Hen  Davis  apple  trees 
if  he  cares  for  quality,  neither  will  he 
apply  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  to  his 
Grimes  Golden  trees.  He  know  s  that 
quality  is  not  present  in  the  Hen  Davis 
and  that  the  food  which  the  Oriines 
needs  is  not  nitrogen  so  much  as  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  school  of 
Nature  he  has  learned  that  nitrogen  pro- 

 tee  wood  growth,  phosphoric  acid 

aids  maturity,  and  potash  produces 
quality. 

<  )ther  citations  could  lie  given  to  show 
how  the  model  farmer  thinks  and  acts, 
buu  to  do  so  might  obscure  the  object  of 
this  article,  which  is  to  impress  upon  the 
farmer  the  possibilities  of  a  letter  agri- 
culture and  secure  his  aid  in  its  real- 
ization. 

W.  I'.  P. 
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Sale  begins  promptly  it  12.30  P.  M. 

T.  U.  Gibson  and  H.  I*.  Eakle,  Jr..  will  sella 
public  auction  7ti  head  of  Short-horns  on  th 
farm  of  Mrs.  W.  li.  (libsou.  one  mile  from  depo 

This  offering  consists  of  3!l  bulls,  Including  th 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Shorl 
horns;  milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  Kirgt 
class  dairy  breeding.  .Smooth  cattle  Bta 
pedigree.    I'.  ().  Ilox  1121.  1'etaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  KoK  HA LE — Shorthornei 
Ourhams.    Address  E.S.  Driver,  Autelope,Cal 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLI 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  C'al. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


;.  H.  FOUNTAIN,  Dixon,  Cal.  Importer  ani 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Shropshire  sheep 

Both  sexes  for  sale  at  all  times. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  ( 'lementi 
Cal.  Large  si/.e,  good  plumage,  early  maturity 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE   AND  Pol.  AN  D-Cil  IN  A  11008 
C.  A.  ST<  I  \VE,  Stockton,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECK M  AN,  I.odl,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  I'oland-Chlna  Hogs,  both  sexes 

GOLD  M  EDA  I,   Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  »ik 
Southdown  Sheep.  Thos.  Walte,  1'erklns,  Cal 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  II.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  Bai 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  ( 'atalogue— FKKI 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  ill  Varieties  of  land  and  Will 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  8.  r 
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We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  Heifers  due  ti 
freshen  the  first  time  In  January  and  February 
Their  breeding  Is  of  the  linest.  We  would  like  l> 
furnish  some  enterprising  breeder  with  a  gram 
foundation  herd,   l'rlces  reasonable. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO. 
Riverside  Ranch.         Rough  and  Ready  Island 
Stockton.  Cal. 
I'hone  Suburban  91. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  U  I 
i  ITHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  KESULT* 
You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  know  why  we claln 
( >U  RS  THE  BEST.    We  will  send  the  proof  for 
postal  card. 

U .  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Cowl) 
State  Vlce-l'resldent  Nat.  S.  U.  B.  o.  Club. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towni 
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rHr  tl\   Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  OrtfO 
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Agricultural  Science. 


W.  M.  Hays  on  the  University 
Farm. 


The  Sacramento  Valley  Development 
isoeiation  has  just  issued  from  its  office 
letter  recently  received  from  Hon. 

M.  Hays,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
lited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
re,  Washington,  D.  C.    Referring  to 
agricultural  department  of  the  Uni- 
rsity  of  California,  Dr.  Hays  said: 
President  Wheeler  and  the  Board  of 
gents  have  made  great  progress  in 
ablishing  the  school  and  branch  sta- 
n  at   Davisville.     Dean  Wickson, 
ofessor  Major  and  other  teachers  will 
able  here  to  establish  a  great  agri-: 
ltural  high  school,   where  can  be 
ined  the  farm  boys  and  girls  who  are 
t  seeking  an  avenue  off  the  farm,  but 
sh  to  be  California  farmers,  trained 
really  do  progressive  farmingjand 
jntry  home  making. 
'  This  equipment  will  be  very  valu- 
le  also  in  here  giving  the  more  prac- 
al  of  the  studies  in  the  collegiate 
icultural  course  of  the  university, 
will  be  splendid  to  have  the  collegiate 
d  high  school  students  intermingle 
this  practical  school  farm.  The  agri- 
Itural  high  school  course  will  be  a 
der  for  the  collegiate  course,  though 
the  most  part  the  agricultural  high 
ool  students  will  return  to  the  farm, 
is  the  case  in  the  Minnesota  and  Ne- 
iska  agricultural  high  schools.  The 
sence  of  the  agricultural  high  school 
11  enable  the  collegiate  students  to 
nd  part  of  their  time  at  the  Davis- 
le  farm  to  learn  how  to  teach  in  and 
mage  agricultural  high  schools.  There 
1  rapidly  rising  demand  for  teachers 

0  can  successfully  teach  farm  man- 
ement,  horticulture,  livestock  farm- 

,  dairying,  breeding,  pure  food  seed, 
re  bred  stock  growing,  agricultural 
ineering,  and  home  economics  in 
alricultural    high    schools    and  farm 
ools. 

Some  of  the  States  of  the  Middle 
est,  with  several  dozens  of  professors 
agriculture,  horticulture,  livestock, 
ricultural    engineering,    and  home 
emomics,  are  gaining  a  strong  foot- 
1  Id  for  educating  their  people  in  farm- 
and  farm  home-making.    But  some 
dW  California  will  beat  them  all,  be- 
ise  in  California's  climate  country  life 
c  1  be  developed  as  not  in  other  sec- 
ns.     It  is  not  strange  that  people  of 
salubrious  climates  first  find  it 
essary  to  reduce  agricultural  instruc- 
ns  to  a  science.    I  have  seen  no  coun- 
which  was  capable  of  supporting 
>re  farm  homes  per  square  mile  than 
jur  irrigated  regions.     No  State  uni- 
\  rsity    has  greater  opportunities  in 
"  ming  up  country  life  education  for 
State  than  the  University  of  Cali- 
nia.    Professor  Wickson,  the  newly 
)sen  dean,  is  to  be  congratulated  that 
State  is  liberal  in  providing  facili- 
5  to  supplement  the  practical  work  of 
university  where  the  students  can 
under  the  practical  conditions  of  the 
te  as  at  the  Davisville  experiment 
in. 

'  Those  farm  boys  who  attend  the 
v  agricultural  high  school  will  have 
rare  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
rk  of  leadership  as  good  farmers  or 
it  themselves  to  enter  the  collegiate 
•icultural  course  in  the  university. 

other  State  has  a  more  magnificent 
et  for  a  college  or  experiment  farm 
n  the  one  at  Davisville.  And  Pro- 
*or  Major,  who  is  a  graduate  of  both 
first  Minnesota  agricultural  high 

001  and  of  the  Minnesota  agricul- 
al  college,  is  proving  just  the  right 
n  to  develop  those  courses  in  articu- 
on  with  the  rural  schools,  and  with 
farms  of  the  State  as  well  as  with 
college  of  agriculture  at  the  uni- 

sity. 

1  If  the  so-called  Davis  bill  passes 
igress,  California  would  doubtless 
clop  about  half  a  dozen  agricultural 
h  schools,  say  two  or  three  in  the 
ley,  two  in  southern  California,  and 


from  Calf  to\fear!in^ 


A  horse,  cow  or  steer — any  domestic  animal — is,  in  a  sense,  what  the  breeder  makes  it. 
An  inherited  tendency  toward  heavy  milking  or  capacity  for  fattening  may  be  intensified 
by  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the  feeder  until  succeeding  generations  excel  the 
parent  stock.  The  feeder  can  change  an  unthrifty  animal  into  one  that  proves  profitable. 
This  developing  of  characteristics  is  made  possible  by  the  modern  science  of  feeding  as 
understood  by  up-to-date  farmers.  Hence  the  first  twelve  months  in  the  life  of  a  calf 
become  of  vital  importance  as  largely  determining  its  future  usefulness.  Now,  to  rightly 
develop  a  calf  with  large  appetite,  it's  necessary  to  strengthen  digestion  so  that  increasing 
Tatiou  may  be  met  by  increasing  appetite  and  no  derangement  result  from  over-feeding. 
To  do  this,  give  regularly,  twice  a  day,  small  doses  of 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FS5D 


in  the  grain  ration.    This  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  P.V.S.)  and  con 
tains  bitter  tonics,  iron  for  the  blood  and  proper  nitrates  to  cleanse  the  system. 
It  acts  upon  the  digestive  organs,  correcting  any  tendency  toward  indigestion 
and  enabling  the  animal  to  assimilate  great  quanti- 
ties of  food;  hence  compels  rapid  growth  and  perma- 
nently 6xes  the  feeding  habit. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  gives  increased  appetite  for 
roughage  and,  by  aiding  digestion,  prevents  much 
loss  of  nutriment  in  the  manure.    Corrects  all  minor  stock  ailments 
and  costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  a  horse,  cow,  hogor  steer.    Its  in- 
gredients are  endorsed  by  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and  Finley 
Dun,  the  greatest  medical  writers  of  the  age. 
Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

100  lbs.  $7.00;  25  lb.  pail  $2.00 

Smaller  quantities  at.  a  Blight  advance. 
Where  I>r.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— it'ssmalland 
fed  hut  twice  a  day,  which  provcB  it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound. 
Our  government  recognizes  Dr.  llesB  Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  compound,  and 
this  paper  is  hack  of  the  guarantee. 

Free  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Hr.  Ilcss(M.I)..  D.V.S.)  will 
prescribe  for  your  ailing  animals.  You  can  have  his  96-page  Veterinary  Hook 
any  time  for  the  aBking.  Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HES9  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  I'an-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 
INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
THE  PETALUMA  INCUIiATOB  CO.,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Pacific  Coast  Distributers. 


two  or  three  in  the  groups  of  agricul- 
tural counties  along  the  coast.  These 
schools  will  provide  the  necessary  teach- 
ers to  successfully  introduce  agricultural 
and  home  economics  in  the  several  hun- 
dred consolidated  farm  schools  needed. 
With  two  years  of  high  school  work  in 
the  farm  schools,  thus  limiting  the  work 
in  the  agricultural  high  schools  to  the 
last  two  high  school  years,  it  will  be 
possible  for  half  a  dozen  strong  agri- 
cultural high  schools  to  give  the  finish- 
ing technical  training  annually  to  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  who  intend  to 
remain  on  the  farm,  and  to  bridge  the 
present  gap  between  the  farm  schools 
and  the  collegiate  agricultural  courses 
at  the  university." 


State  Farmers'  Institute  Pro- 
gramme. 

The  State  Farmers'  Institute  to  tfe 
held  at  Davis  on  October  29,  30,  and  31 
to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  has  already  been  announced. 
Prof.  Warren  T.  Clarke  has  given  a 
preliminary  programme  of  the  lectures 
and  events  scheduled.  The  sessions  of 
the  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  stock 
pavilion  on  the  University  Farm.  At 
the  opening  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 29,  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf 
of  the  University  will  be  given  by 
President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler.  Mr. 
George  W.  Pierce  of  Davis  will  address 
the  visitors  at  the  Institute  on  behalf  of 
Davis  and  Yolo  county.  Responses  to 
these  addresses  will  be  made  by  Hon. 
Marshall  Diggs,  President  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Development  Association; 
on  behalf  of  the  California  State  Orange 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Babb,  Lecturer  for  State 
Orange;  by  Hon.  A.  F.  Boynton  of 
Oroville;  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Rush,  President 
State  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  by 
others.  These  addresses  will  be  followed 
by  an  address  by  the  Hon.  J.  N.  Gillett, 
Governor  of  California.  In  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  the  general  topic  for  dis- 
cussion will  be,  '  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion and  the  University  Farm.'  Presi- 
dent Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Hon.  Peter  J.  Shields,  Superior 
.Judge,  Sacramento  county,  and  Prof. 
E.  J.  Wickson,  Director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  will  lead  this  discussion. 

In  the  morning  session  of  October  80, 
Mr.  John  Tuohy  of  Tulare  will  Speak  on 
the  subject  of  'Taxation;'  Professor 
Leroy  Anderson  of  the  California  Poly- 
technic School  at  San  Luis  Obispo  will 
speak  on  the  subject  of  'Secondary 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

SPEND   Sl.OO   PER  ACRE 

for  the  unsurpassed  cereal  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  SUPERPHOSPHATE  and 
greatly  increase  your  crops.  Read  what  growers  are  doing  in  South  and  West- 
ern Australia.  Yields  are  increased  50  per  cent,  thereby  using  small  quantities 
of  superphosphate. 

Wm.  Angus,  thejeading  Agricultural  Expert  of  South  Australia,  writes: 
"  In  modern  agriculture  probably  no  practice  has  been  followed  with  such  mar- 
velous results  as  applications  of  superphosphate." 

GET    PARTICULARS  FROM 

The   Mountain    Copper   Co.,  Ltd. 

ISO    PINE    ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Agricultural  Schools,'  and  Prof.  M.  E. 
Jaffa  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  '  The 
New  Pure  Food  Laws  of  California.' 
The  general  subject  for  the  afternoon 
will  be  'Animal  Industries.'  Prof. 
E.  W.  Major  of  the  University  will  lead 
in  the  discussion  at  this  session  and  men 
prominent  in  stock  work  in  California 
will  take  part  in  these  discussions.  At 
the  evening  session  Prof.  C.  W.  Wood- 
worth,  Entomologist  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
'  White  Fly  Situation  in  California;' 
Mr.  G.  B.  Lull,  State  Forester,  will  talk 
on  the  subject  of  'Forestry,'  and  Dr. 
C.  E.  p]dwords  of  San  Francisco  will 
speak  on  the  subject  of  '  Inland  Water- 
ways. ' 

The  general  topic  for  the  morning 
session  of  October  31  will  be  '  Viticul- 
ture.' Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti,  Viticultur- 
ist  of  the  Experiment  Station,  will  lead 
the  discussion,  using  the  subject  '  Viti- 
culture and  the  University  Farm.' 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  'Table  Grapes,'  while  other 
speakers  will  be  heard  on  other  phases 
of  the  topic.  The  general  topic  for  the 
afternoon  session  of  this  day  will  be 
'  Cereal  Improvement  and  the  Sugar 
Beet.'  Prof.  G.  W.  Shaw  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  will  lead  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  George  W.  Pierce  of 
Davis  will  speak  on  the  subject  of 
'  Wheat  Culture;'  Mr.  Horace  Davis  of 
San  Francisco  will  speak  on  'Cereal 
Improvement;'  while  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Hamilton  City  will  speak  on  the  subject 
of  'The  Sugar  Beet.'  The  people  of 
Davis  are  preparing  to  take  care  of 
many  visitors  to  the  State  Farmers' 
Institute.  The  railroad  has  made  a 
concession  of  one-third  fare  for  the 
return  trip  on  the  certificate  plan  for 
this  meeting.  When  buying  a  ticket 
get  receipt  from  agent.    This  on  being 


countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institute  entitles  the  holder  to  a  one- 
third  rate  home. 


Sacred  Trees  in  India. 

There  are  many  sacred  trees  of  India 
which  enter  largely  into  the  religious 
life  of  the  Hindoos.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  sami  tree  and  the  trembling 
peepul.  Nearly  all  the  higher  hills  and 
rocks  in  the  plains  are  crowned  each  by 
a  temple,  shrine  or  sacred  tree.  The 
peepul  is  known  as  the  king  of  trees. 
It  is  the  most  holy,  and  three  great 
spirits  of  the  Hindoos  dwell  therein. 
The  worship  of  tree  is  the  worship  of 
the  triad  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu. 

Almost  every  Indian  village  has  its 
peepul  tree,  with  a  raised  platform  or 
altar  around  it.  The  devout  remove 
their  shoes  before  it  and  make  obeisance 
before  proceeding  on  their  way. 


There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  to  get 
rid  of  the  impudence  microbe:  Kill  the 
person  who  has  it.    There  is  no  cure. 


BEST  OlST  EARTH 

Tipieoplewbo  are  sick  with  dvspepsia,  headache 
~  and  biliousness, bavingyellow complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  want  to  experiment,  hut  want  a 
medicine  that  has  liad  the  testof  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  gunn's 
improved  LIVER  PILLS.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthy.  25cts.  a  box  nt  druggists,  or  by  mail 
Write  Pr.  Bosanko  Co.,  Philada.,  Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLY  ONE  FOR.  -A-  DOSE 

SEED  GRAIN 

WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BEAN  SCREENINGS,  etc. 

constantly  on  hand  and  for  tale  at  lowest  market  rates. 

BRAY  BROTHERS,  San2F2r0nnc^c^C8l. 

Members  Merchants  Exchange. 
Established  in  1855.         Correspondence  invited 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Ban  Francisco,  Oct.  23,  1907. 

WHEAT. 

After  the  slight  activity  of  last  week, 
this  market  has  resumed  its  former  dull- 
ness, as  no  higher  prices  have  been  offered 
for  cash  grain,  and  holders  are  not  selling 
largely  at  present  prices.  Futures  were 
slightly  easier  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week. '  European  markets  are  higher,  and 
with  few  exceptions  the  markets  in  this 
country  have  a  very  firm  tone.  Prices 
here  remain  unchanged. 

California  Club   1.671@1.70 

California  Milling   1-70,S'77T. 

California  lower  grades   l.42j@1.81Sj 

Northern  Club   1-66  @1.67J 

Northern  Hluestem   1.72J@1.77i 

Northern  Red   1.8Sj@IS66 

BARLEY. 

Barley  was  inclined  to  easiness  last 
week,  with  a  noticeable  decline  in  futures, 
but  this  week  opened  with  futures  again 
strong,  and  a  general  advance  in  the  cash 
grain.  Large  shipments  to  the  East  are 
still  reported,  and  large  lines  are  going 
for  export.  Receipts  are  fair,  but  offer- 
ings are  readilv  taken.  Roth  brewing 
and  feed  are  extremely  active,  under  a 
continued  strong  demand. 

Brewing   $1.671@1.721 

Chevalier    1-90  @2.00 

(iood  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.62i@1.65 
Common  to  Fair   1.57J@1.60 

OATS. 

( lata  continue  very  strong,  with  consid- 
erable advances  on  all  descriptions.  In 
spite  of  the  higher  prices,  the  market  is 
still  very  active.  Comparatively  few 
samples  are  shown,  as  stocks  on  hand 
are  still  low,  though  a  fair  amount  of 
California  grain  has  come  in  this  week. 
Both  feed  and  seed  are  in  great  demand, 
black  seed  oats  now  standing  at  $2.75  at 
the  inside  quotation,  and  choice  red  bring- 
ing as  high  as  $2.12*. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.75  @3.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.70  fa;  1.80 

Common  to  Fair   1.60  (a  1.621. 

Gray   1-70  @1.77J 

White   1.671@1.80 

Choice  Red.  for  seed   1.85  ©2.12J 

CORN. 

Corn  continues  dull,  but  firm,  at  high 
prices,  with  none  of  much  consequence 
coming  in  from  any  quarter.  A  car  of 
Western  white  arriving  last  week  was 
sold  in  small  lots  at  $2.  No  California 
grain  is  offered  at  present,  and  quotations 
on  these  grades  are  entirely  nominal. 
Otherwise  market  quotations  are  un- 
changed. Considerable  business  is  re- 
ported in  the  interior. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low  1.691@  1.72 

White   1.69l'@  1.72 

Mixed   1.67j@  1.70 

Brown  Kgyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  on  rye, 
as  prices  remain  as  last  quoted,  and  the 
local  market  is  very  dull,  with  no  trading 
worth  mentioning. 

California  $1.45  @  

Utah   1.40  (W  1.45 

BEANS. 

Prices  on  beans  are  about  the  same  as 
last  reported,  reds  and  pea  beans  having 
advanced  somewhat.  All  varieties  are  in 
good  demand  for  local  consumption,  and 
are  firmly  held,  though  limas  are  a  little 
easier.  The  shipping  demand,  especially 
on  whites  and  pinks,  is  as  good  as  ever, 
and  large  lines  are  moving  to  the  Eastern 
markets. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.25  @3.30 

Blackeyes   4.00  @4.25 

Butter    4.50  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.25  fa  3.50 

Garvanzos   4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beans   2.25  @2.35 

Small  White   3.50  ©3.60 

Large  White   3.40  @3.60 

Limas   5.25  @6.30 

Pea    3.50  @3.75 

Pink   3.36  @3.50 

Red   3.25  @3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  @3.50 


SEEDS. 

This  market  shows  more  activity  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  The  scarcity  of  yellow 
mustard  continues,  in  spite  of  large  crops 
which  have  been  reported.  Alfalfa  shows 
a  further  rise,  now  bringing  the  unusual 
price  of  17  cents,  as  the  demand  is  heavy, 
and  supplies  are  small  at  present.  There 
has  also  been  a  run  on  millet,  causing  an 
advance  to  3  cents.  Other  lines  are  mov- 
ing well  at  former  prices. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   17  @  18c 

Alfalfa   16  @  17c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $22.00@25.00 

3ic 
4  c 


Brown  Mustard,  per  lb 

Canary  

Flaxseed  

Hemp   4}@ 

Millet   2}@ 


3 

:?5@ 
2ffJ 


44c 

3c 


Timothy   nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   5  @  51c 

FLOUR. 

Northern  flour  on  this  market  is  now 
held  at  $5  and  $5.50,  and  Kansas  and  Da- 
kota lines  are  also  bringing  higher  figures. 
Northern  millers  report  very  little  Ori- 
ental business,  owing  to  the  advance. 
Prices  on  local  flour  show  no  further  ad- 
vance, but  the  market  is  lively  under  a 
strong  demand,  and  a  rise  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  time. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  @6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  @5.65 

Superfine   4.20  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  @5.50 

HAY. 

Again  there  has  been  very  light  arri- 
vals of  hay,  the  total  for  the  week 
amounting  "to  but  2,980  tons,  practically 
the  same  as  for  last  week — 2,930  tons,  in 
comparison  with  3,740  tons  for  the  week 
preceding  that.  The  car  scarcity  con- 
tinues and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months  arrivals  by  water  have  been  in 
excess  of  rail  shipments.  Although  the 
general  tone  of  the  market  has  been  strong, 
the  situation  is  peculiarly  sensitive.  As 
both  hay  and  grain  markets  show  higher 
prices,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  all 
consumers  will  buy  but  sparingly  until 
the  markets  are  established  at  the  new 
range;  therefore  only  those  who  are  actu- 
ally in  need  are  buying  at  the  moment. 
A  bit  later  a  more  healthy  tone  to  the 
situation  is  anticipated,  which  in  turn 
should  pave  the  way  for  still  higher, 
prices  which  are  sure  to  come  if  the  car 
scarcity  continues.  No  new  or  interest- 
ing features  have  developed.  Some  little 
hay  is  moving  coastwise  right  along, 
though  local|reoeipts  are  being  handled  for 
the  most  part  for  home  consumption.  If 
the  car  situation  were  easier  there  would 
be  a  considerable  movement  of  hay 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  State,  for 
there  are  many  districts  that  must  go 
elsewhere  for  their  winter's  supply  of 
feed. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $19.00@22.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   12.00@18.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   12.00@17.O0 

Tame  Oat   ll.0OraU6.60 

Wild  Oats   1COO@13.50 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.50 

Stock   8.00(a  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   45@  85c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  advance  on  millstuffs  continues, 
keeping  pace  with  the  firmness  on  all  de- 
scriptions of  grain.  Rolled  barley  has 
gone  up  another  dollar  on  the  ton,  and 
both  corn  meal  and  cracked  corn  are 
higher.  Bran,  shorts,  and  middlings  are 
also  a  dollar  a  ton  ahead  of  last  week's 
quotations,  and  mealfalfa  shows  a  similar 
advance.  Supplies  are  low,  with  moder- 
ate receipts,  and  no  anxiety  to  sell  is  ap- 
parent. With  an  active  demand  for  the 
local  trade,  all  varieties  of  feedstuffs  are 
firmly  held. 

Alfalfa  Meal   (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.60@  

Jobbing   21.50@  

Bran,  ton    23.00@24.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00@  

Jobbing   26.00@  

Corn  Meal   37.00(a)  

Cracked  Corn   38.00®  

Mealfalfa   21.50®  

Jobbing   22.60®  

Middlings.    29.00@31.50 

?vwC.d,  Fe£dSY 22.00@24.00 

Oil  take  Meal,  per  ton   38.50@39.50 

Rolled  Barley   35.00@36.00 

Shorts   23.50@24.50 

POULTRY. 

In  addition  to  liberal  receipts  of  native 
I  poultry,  four  cars  of  Eastern  stock  have 


already  been  received  this  week,  and  lots 
left  over  from  last  Saturday  are  largely 
neglected.  Supplies  exceed  the  ordinary 
demand,  and  small  to  medium  stock  is 
likely  to  rule  dull.  Only  good  large  poul- 
try will  sell  at  quotations,  though  extra 
fancy  in  some  cases  bring  a  little  more. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  prime 
young  ducks,  which  are  quoted  higher. 
Most  lines  of  chickens  are  lower,  and 
pigeons  also  have  declined,  with  a  smaller 
demand.  The  situation  on  turkeys  is  not 
much  changed,  supply  and  demand  being 
about  equal,  with  prices  steady. 

Broilers  $4.00  ®4.50 

Small  Broilers   3.50  @4.00 

Ducks   4.00  @7.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  @5.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   2.00  @2.50 

Geese    2.00  @  

Hens,  extra   7.00  @8.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  @6.00 

Small  Hens   4.00  @5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.00  @4.50 

Young  Roosters   5.50  @7.50 

Pigeons   1.00  @1.25 

Squabs   2.50  @  

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  @20  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  @19  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   20  @21  c 

BUTTER. 


After  a  steady  advance,  continued  to 
the  middle  of  last  week,  the  market  on 
butter  broke  sharply,  falling  to  36c  for 
fresh  extras,  which  have  now  further  de- 
clined to  331c.  Choice  Humboldt  County 
stock  sells  readily,  but  goods  from  other 
sections  find  a  dull  market,  and  dealers 
are  still  complaining  of  the  poor  quality 
of  butter  made  at  nearby  points.  All 
grades,  however,  are  quoted  firm  on  the 
exchange.  Storage  and  Eastern  grades 
are  having  the  best  run  on  the  retail  mar- 
ket. Low-grade  fresh  shows  a  slight  ad- 
vance, and  quotations  on  Eastern  and 
storage  are  higher. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  33Jc 

Firsts  30  c 

Seconds  28  c 

Thirds   27Jc 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras  32Jc 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  26  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  25  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  30  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  29  c 

Storage  Eastern,  extras  294c 

Storage  Ladles,  extras  25  c 

EGGS. 

Fresh  extras  are  still  held  at  51c,  and 
several  other  grades  have  advanced  some- 
what, though  everything  is  quoted  as 
steady  on  the  Exchange,  and  the  market 
eased  off  considerably  late  last  week.  The 
movement  of  lower  grade  and  Eastern 
fresh  and  storage  goods  has  greatly  in- 
creased . 

California  (extra)  per  doz  51  c 

Firsts  48  c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds  23  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected  27  c 

Eastern  Firsts  25  c 

Eastern  Seconds  19  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras   291c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras  24  c 

CHEESE. 

Fancy  new  Young  Americas  have  fluc- 
tuated somewhat  during  the  week,  but 
are  now  as  last  quoted.  New  Eastern  is 
Ac  higher.  Offerings  have  been  fair,  and 
trading  is  active. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  i>er  lb  171c 

Firsts  161c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  18  c 

Storage,  do  171c 

Eastern,  New  181c 

Eastern,  Storage  181c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  16  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   161c 

POTATOES. 

Under  heavy  receipts  of  belated  ship- 
ments, potatoes  have  been  rather  quiet 
for  the  past  few  days,  both  here  and  in 
Los  Angeles.  Dealers,  however,  expect  a 
revival  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Re- 
ceipts at  present  are  limited  to  California 
stock,  but  shipments  from  Oregon  are  ex- 
pected. For  the  first  time  in  10  years, 
Humboldt  county  is  shipping  consider- 
able quantities  of  Burbanks  to  this  mar- 
ket, and  this  stock  finds  a  ready  sale,  as 
it  is  of  finer  quality  than  either  Oregon 
or  river  goods.  The  crop  there  is  esti- 
mated at  about  15,000  bags. 

Oregon  Burbanks  $1.40  @1.60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl   1.50  @1.75 

Burbanks,  River   1.00  (a  1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.60  @1.6u 

VEGETABLES. 

The  greater  part  of  the  onions  on  this 


market  are  controlled  by  a  local  hoi 
and  are  held  for  firm  prices.   Supp  \ 
are  short,  and  the  demand  takes  up 
that  are  offered.    As  other  markets  i , 
rule  firm,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  cc 
petition  from  outside.   The  market 
other  vegetables  is  active,  with  firm  pri 
on  nearly  everything,  and  a  tendency 
rise.    Beans  of  all  kinds  are  going  i 
Tomatoes,    however,    are    weak,  w 
plentiful    supplies.    Bell  peppers 
scarcer. 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75  ra  1 

Pickle  Cucumbers   76  @  >> 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   50  @ 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   5  @  . 

Green  Corn,  sack   1.25  @  1 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   5  @ 

Chile  Peppers,  per  box   40  @  t 

Bell  Peppers   76  @  i 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   4  § 

Cabbage,  per  ctl   1.00 

Okra,  per  box   35 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.25 

String  beans,  per  lb   2} 

Summer  Squash,  per  box         1.00  @  l 

Tomatoes,  large  box   25  @  t 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   3  (5| 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton....l0.00  @1.5 
Carrots,  sack   75  @  - 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits  show  comparatively  lit 
change  in  prices.  Peaches  are  no  loni 
quoted,  as  the  season  is  practically  ov> 
Figs  and  quinces  are  higher  on  smal 
offerings,  but  Cornichon  grapes  a 
pomegranates  have  declined.  Apples  t 
plentiful,  but  move  well,  and  prices 
main  steady  on  most  varieties. 

Apples,  fancy   $1.25  @  1 

Apples,  common  to  choice...      60  @  1 

Blackberries,  per  chest   2.00  @  6 

Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..  4.00  Q  — 
Cape   Cod  Cranberries,  per 

bbl   8.50  @  9 

Figs,  double  layer  box   50  @  1 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...      65  W  f 

Black   50  ®  t 

Tokay   50  fo 

Cornichons   65  @|  f 

Melons — 

Nutmegs,  box   50  @  1 

Watermelons,  per  doz   1.25  M  1 

Peaches,  per  box,  small  ....  1.25  @  1 
Pears — 

Winter  Nelis   1.50  @  i 

Raspberries   7.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   4.00  @  8' 

Quinces,  per  box   75  @  li 

Pomegranates,  small  box   ^  @  * 

Persimmons,  box   75  @  l< 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

A  shipment  of  the  new  crop  na- 
oranges  expected  last  week  has  been 
ceived  from  Oroville,  and  is  selling  faii 
at  $4  a  box.  New  Tulare  grapefruit 
also  offered  at  the  same  price.  Consiu 
ably  larger  supplies  of  new  citrus  fru 
are  expected  within  the  week,  and  > 
likely  to  find  a  good  market.  Cho 
lemons  are  higher,  but  other  lines 
citrus  fruits  are  unchanged. 

Choice  Lemons  $3.60  ®6t 

Fancy  Lemons   2.26  ®3i 

Standard    1.25  @2 

Limes   5.00  1 

Oranges — 

Valencias   3.50  Wo 

New  Navels   4.00 

Grape  Fruit   3.26  ®4i 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Prunes  show  an  easier  feeling,  as  th' 
has  been  some  pressure  to  sell  on  the  p: 
of  packers.  Raisins  are  weaker  and  di 
with  a  slight  decline  in  values.  Pitl 
plums  Jare  higher  and  firm,  and  pe: 
also  show  an  advance,  as  they  are  v( 
scarce.  Figs  are  a  little  easier.  Oil 
varieties  are  very  firm  at  high  figures. 

Evaporated  Apples   10J@1 

Figs,  black   tfp&T 

do  white   **S? 

New  Apricots,  per  lb   17  m2 

Fancy  Apricots   23  8- 

Peaches    10  @1 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..  44w  ' 

Large  size  Prunes   51®  1 

Nectarines   nomin 

Pitted  plums   12J®1' 

Pears   11  ®f 

KAIS1NS  (1907  CROP.) 

2  Crown    61@- 

3  Crown   6|»- 

4  Crown    6  ®- 

Seeded,  per  lb   6J@ 

Seedless  Sultanas   6  69 

London  Layers,  per  box  ^■j!5x'' 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@a 

NUTS. 

Prices  on  nuts  remain  practical!) 
changed,  and  the  market  is  very  ft 
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for  all  varieties.  The  southern  walnut 
crop  is  falling  somewhat  under  the  esti- 
mate in  some  localities,  but  is  of  unusu- 
ally fine  quality. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  17^@18c 

I  X  L  16J@18c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  16  @18c 

Drakes  13£@14c 

Languedoc  13J@14c 

Hardshell   9  @10c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15c@— 

Softshell,  No.  2  12c@— 

Hardshell  HJ@14Jc 

California  Chestnuts  125@15c 

HONEY. 

Honey  is  firm  at  former  quotations, 
with  offerings  small,  and  very  little  com- 
ing into  the  market.  Little  is  now  heard 
of  any  movement  in  other  quarters,  and 
holdings  in  the  country  seem  to  be  about 
exhausted. 

Light  Amber,  extracted   7  (§)  lie 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  @  8]c 

WOOL. 

The  Eastern  market  shows  more  activ- 
ity, but  there  is  so  far  no  general  move- 
ment of  California  clips.  Sales  are  going 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
little  is  being  bought,  as  prices  now  of- 
fered do  not  appeal  to  the  growers,  and 
they  are  in  some  cases  preparing  to  hold. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Fall  clip:    Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  @12  c 

do.  defective   8  @10  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   6  @  8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @l'S^c 

Fa\l  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10jC 

HOPS. 

The  market  on  hops  shows  little  change, 
as  the  market  so  far  is  comparatively 
quiet.  A  little  business,  however,  is 
going  on  all  the  time,  and  this  market  is 
firm.  The  Oregon  market  is  dull,  but 
shows  more  movement  than  before.  Bet- 
ter conditions  are  expected  when  the 
English  demand  is  felt. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb. ,  1906  crop..  3  @  5  c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  8i@10  c 

MEAT. 

Prices  on  meat  and  livestock  remain 
about  the  same.  The  shortage  of  cars  is 
still  delaying  receipts  of  stock  from  Ne- 
vada, and  an  easier  feeling  is  looked  for 
when  this  stock  begins  to  arrive,  as  large 
supplies  are  accumulating  there. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   6J@  7Jc 

Cows   5  @  6  c 

Heifers   b\@  6jC 

Veal  :  Large   7  @  8  c 

Small   9  @10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @11  c 

Ewes   9^@10  c 

Lamb,  Spring  10J@ll.Jc 

Hogs,  dressed  11  @lljic 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8  @  8Jc 

No.  2   7  @  7£c 

No.  3   6  @  6$c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6J@  6|c 

No.  2   5%®  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3  @  4Jc 

Calves,  Light   5  c 

Medium   4!c 

Heavy    3|c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  @  5'2c 

Ewes   4J@  5  c 

Lambs    6  @  6Jc 

Hogs,  100  to  200  lb   7Jc 

200  lb.  and  up   7  @  7]c 

Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 
10%  to  20%  off  from  above  quotations. 


"I  am  so  happy,"  she  said.  Ever 
dnce  my  engagement  to  Charlie  the 
whole  world  seems  different.  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  dull,  prosaic  England, 
but  " 

"Lapland,"  suggested  her  little 
brother,  who  was  doing  his  geography 
esson. 


"Say,  Harker,  I'm  going  to  be  in 
own  all  night.  Your  family  is  away. 
2&n  I  come  around  and  occupy  a  room 
n  your  house?" 

"  Sorry,  old  chap,  but  all  the  rooms 
ire  filled." 

"Filled  with  what?" 

"Why,  souvenir  postal  cards  from  my 
amily." 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Worthy  Master's  Address. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  some 
points  from  the  address  of  Worthy  Mas- 
ter Griffith  of  the  State  Grange  at  its  re- 
cent meeting  in  San  Jose: 

The  condition  of  the  Order  was  treated 
at  length  and  the  general  report  was 
that  its  condition  could  not  be  excelled. 
Many  families,  upon  reading  the 
Declaration  of  Purposes,  joined  the  Or- 
der immediately  because  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  that  could  be  obtained 
through  it,  and  its  great  work  on  behalf 
of  agriculture. 

The  national  forests  and  reclamation 
work  were  also  discussed  and  endorse- 
ment made  of  President  Roosevelt's 
policy  to  protect  national  forests  and  re- 
serves. 

In  endorsing  the  reclamation  service, 
Worthy  Master  Griffith  stated  this  work 
was  the  opening  of  the  way  for  good 
homes  for  so  many  American  citizens, 
and  strongly  protested  against  corpora- 
tions or  foreigners  profiting  by  it  in  any 
way.  He  stated  that  all  reclaimed  land 
should  be  sacredly  held  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  citizens,  and  that  foreigners  and 
corporations  should  not  be  allowed  any 
more  to  take  up  this  land,  any  more 
than  they  would  homesteads  from  the 
national  domain. 

Parcels  post,  transportation,  good 
roads  and  education  were  successively 
treated  at  length.  In  discussing  the  lat- 
ter, Worthy  Master  Griffith  said: 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
no  duty  so  important  to  our  State,  our 
country,  and  the  world,  as  that  educa- 
tion which  shall  make  good  citizens. 
The  purpose  to  do  that  in  every  genera- 
tion, to  have  the  children  attain  to  some- 
thing better  in  the  future  than  we  have 
in  the  present,  is  the  very  soundness  of 
the  heart  of  life.  That  department  of 
scientific  education  which  deals  with 
agriculture  is  now  meeting  with  greatly 
increased  appreciation.  There  is  a  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  agricultural 
pupils.  From  1901  to  1905  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  there  has  been  an  aver- 
age gain  of  4,400  per  year  in  the  whole 
group.  President  Wheeler  says  in  his 
last  published  report: 

"  In  comparing  the  progress  made  by 
the  different  departments  in  the  past  two 
years,  it  appears  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  the  most  sig- 
nificant development.  The  number  of 
regular  students  of  agriculture  in  1903-4 
represents  a  gain  of  75%  over  1901-2. 
*  *  *  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  number  of  students  from  other 
colleges  taking  courses  in  agriculture  far 
exceeds  the  number  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  itself. 

"In  connection  with  this  I  quote  from 
a  letter  of  recent  date  received  from  Prof. 
Wickson,  the  head  of  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture of  the  University  of  California: 

"The  Grange  may  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  its  efforts  for  the  exten- 
sion of  agricultural  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity, also  for  the  notable  arrangements 
which  have  been  provided  for  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  practical  in- 
struction in  agriculture.  *  *  *  Our 
recent  gains  indicate  the  influence  of  the 
State  Grange  as  a  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional development  of  the  State.  It  also 
seems  a  notable  fact  that  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  the  University  has  been 
allowed  to  come  more  closely  into  affilia- 
tion with  the  Grange  work,  and  Grange 
co-operation  in  the  University  extension 
work  is  wider,  freer  and  more  cordial." 

These  appreciative  words  make  us  feel 
that  our  work  along  these  lines  has  been 
most  fruitful,  and  strengthens  our  de- 
termination to  work  yet  more  earnestly 
for  the  public  good,  for  we  feel  that  the 
scientific  improvement  of  agriculture  is 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  prosperity 
of  all  classes  in  our  State. 

Officers  fob  the  Coming  Year. — 

The  State  Grange  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Master,  W.  V.  Griffith, 
Geyserville;  overseer,  E.  F.  Pettit,  San 
Jose;  Lecturer,  F.  H.  Rabb,  San  Jose; 
Steward,   E*  C.  Shoemaker,  Visalia; 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Every  One 
True  to  Name 

Well  developed,  with  strong, 
healthy  roots. 

Fruit 
Ornamental 

The  largest  and  Finest  Stock  on 
the  Coast.  All  Sorts.  Order  now. 

Citrus  Trees 

ALL  THE  LEADING  STANDARD 
VARIETIES. 

Walnuts 

FRANQUETTE  (Vrooman  Strain)  and 
other  leading  French  and  California 
types  in  Grafted  and  Seedling  Trees. 

Grapevines 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

ROSES 

Our  stock  is  the  finest  we  have  ever 
grown  and  can  be  supplied  in 
bush  and  tree  form. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  Burbank's 
New  Creations.  Valuable  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  BOTH  SENT  FREE. 

SALESMEN  WANTED. 
PAID-OP  CAPITAL  9  2  00,00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C  RQeding   Pres.  &  Mgr. 
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Assistant  Steward,  W.  E.  Stewart,  Dav- 
isville;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Caroline  F.  Em- 
ery, Oakland;  Treasurer,  Daniel  Flint, 
Sacramento;  Secretary,  Miss  Emily  L. 
Burnham,  Healdsburg;  Gatekeeper,  S. 
S.  Gladney,  Roseville;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
M.  S.  Gamble,  Santa  Rosa;  Flora,  Miss 
Laura  S.  Root,  Stockton;  Ceres,  A.  Van 
Moran,  Lincoln,  Santa  Clara  county; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Miss  Nellie 
Borret,  Napa;  Organist,  Mrs.  Rose  L. 
Stevens,  Cupertino. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  —  By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  Incubators  and  brooders,  Its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  Illustrations.   Cloth  81 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  KAHM. — By  M.  '1' 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  O.  8.  A  sketch  of  the  physl 
ology  or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  lu 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.   5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  81.00 
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Oregon  Nursery  Co  267 

Pacific  Coast  Business  College  264 

Pear  Blight  Remedy  Co  272 

Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co  268 

Seeds  and  Plants  267,271 

Shaw,  Henry  267 

Sharpies  Separator  Co  266 

Shorthorn  Sale  268 

Silva  &  Bergtholdt  Co  267 

Simmons  Hardware  Co  — 
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Southern  Pacific  Railroad  272 
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FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  5  by  7  Inches. 
Cloth.  81.00 


FARM  CONVENIENCES.-A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  266  pages, 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  81.00 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  600  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  82 


THE  BOOK  OF  CORN. — By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Hchamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages, 
6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81-50. 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  sclentlttc  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  It  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished In  America.  Illustrated.  200  pages. 
|  6  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  80.76 
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ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS. 

You  may  start  an  account  in  this  bank  with 
any  amount  you  wish  over  $  1 .00.  Send  check, 
money  order,  express  order  or  by  registered 
letter  and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  your 
bank  book.  We  pay  4'>  interest  and  com- 
pound it  twice  a  year:  on  June  30  and  De- 
cember 3  I . 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Over  $3,000,000.00 

Total  Assets 
Over  $12,000,000.00 
Send  for  Booklet  "E"  on  Banking  by  Mail 


CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

California  ^  Montgomery  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  California. 


YOUR 

Winter  Trip 

MADE  COMFORTABLE 
BY  THE 

Sunset  Route 

Traverse  the  Sunny  South  Between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

Vestlbuled  Drawing  Koum  Sleeping  Cars 
—Dining  Hervice  the  Best— I'arlor  Obeer- 
vation  Car  —  Library  —  Cafe  —  Ladles' 

I    •  m  ?  i  u  r  i  ■ Itnom. 

l'ersonally  conducted  family  excursion 
parties  between  California  and  New  Or- 
leans, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with 
New  Orleans-New  York  Steamship  Co.'s 
steamers  for  New  York.  Your  choice  of 
an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Ticket  Offices: 

884  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hth  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 
Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.    A.  VAN  USB  NA1LLKN,  Pres't 

Assaying  of  Or  s.  820;  Kulllon  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  8i  Blow p'pe  Assay, 810.  FullCourBeof 
Assaying.  Established  In  I8B4.  Send  for  circular. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  (Julde  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  HK)  mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
<  'aveats.  Trademarks,  and  I  iifriimeinculs. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

HOCi-fi  Merchants  Exchange  Mdg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  18U0. 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand-all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  Hot.  Metal  In  Hulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Hust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Handing— Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


tot  Equitable  Savings  Hank  Hdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympla,  Washington. 


2K8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ctah. 


PEAR-BLIGHT  w 


can  CURE  IT 

Work  has  Extended 
Over  a  Period  of  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Scut  postage  prepaid  <>u  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  (ilenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  ease,  It  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  Btate  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  yew 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  1".  O.  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  I).  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H .  J .  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Mutte  County,  Cm. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCH  KS  AT 

OAK  I.  A  Nil,  STOCK  TON,  KKKSNO,  AND  SANTA  CRU1 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers  ;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines: 
20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enroll nient ;  M* 
average  dally  attendance  ;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Kleetrlcal  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  lioth  sexes,  indi- 
vidual instruction.  Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

425  McAllister  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Redwood 
Grape  Stakes 


delivered  by  carload  to  vlneyardlsts  direct  fro 
forest,  on  reasonable  terms. 

W.  H.  AIKEN, 
Wrights,  Santa  Clara  County. 


NOW  READY 

THE  BOOK  OF 

ALFALFA 

History,  Cultivation  anil  Merits.    Its  Uaes  as  a 
Forage  and  Fertilizer.     By  F.  D.  CuHUIlN, 
Secretary  Kansas  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  appearance  of  F.  D.  Coburn's  little  book  on 
Alfalfa,  a  few  years  since,  has  been  a  complete 
revelation  to  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  tat 
country  and  the  increasing  demand  for  still  more 
information  on  the  subject  has  induced  the  author 
to  prepare  the  present  volume,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
most  authoritative,  complete  and  valuable  work  on 
this  forage  crop  ever  published. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  which  has 
occurred  in  American  agriculture  la  the  general  in- 
troduction of  alfalfa  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop, 
While  formerly  it  was  considered  that  alfalfa  could 
be  grown  profitably  only  in  the  irrigation  section! 
of  the  country,  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop  is 
rapidly  increasing  everywhere.  Kecent  experimeota 
have  shown  that  alfalfa  has  a  much  wider  useful- 
ness than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  good 
crops  are  now  grown  in  almost  every  state.  Nr. 
forage  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  United  Stater  possessed 
of  the  general  excellence  of  alfalfa. 

The  plant  although  known  in  the  Old  World 
hundreds  of  years  Before  Christ,  waa  intro- 
duced into  North  America  only  during  the  last 
century,  yet  it  is  probably  receiving  more  attention 
than  any  other  crop  When  once  well  established 
it  continues  to  produce  good  crops  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  years.  The  author  thoroughly 
believes  in  alfalfa,  he  believes  In  it  for  the  big 
farmer  as  a  profit  bringer  in  the  form  of  hay,  or 
condensed  into  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  products  of 
the  cow;  but  he  has  a  still  more  abiding  faith  in 
it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  small  farmer,  for  feed  for 
all  his  live  stock  and  for  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  in  the 
author's  usual  clear  and  admirable  style,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  condensed  table  of  content*: 

History,  Description.  Varieties  and  Habits.  I  nl- 
versality  of  Alfalfa.  Yields,  and  Comparisons  with 
Other  Crops.  Seed  and  Seed  Selection.  Soil  and 
Seeding.  Cultivation.  Harvesting.  Storing,  Pastur- 
ing and  Snillng.  Alfalfa  as  a  Feed  StnfT.  Alfalfa 
in  ReefMak  ng,  Alfalfa  and  the  Dairv.  Alfalfa  for 
Swine.  Alfalfa  for  Horses  and  Mules.  Alfalfa  roi 
Sheep-Raising.  Alfalfa  f"r  Bees.  Al'sifi  for  Pmil- 
try  Alfalfa  for  Food  Preparation.  Alfalfa  for  Town 
and  City.  Alfalfa  for  Crop  Rotation.  Nltro  Ciilture, 
Alfalfa  as  a  Commercial  Factor.  The  Enemies  of 
Alfalfa,  Difficulties  and  Discouragements,  A  '«'» 
in  the  Orchard.  Practical  Experiences  with  Alfaita. 
Illustrated.  6  1-2x9  Inches,  336  page* 
Cloth,   Fi-lce  S2.0O. 
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Shorthorn  Sales. 

Two  notable  Shorthorn  sales  in  November,  in 
which  three  well-known  breeders  participate, 
indicate  the  fact  that  our  Shorthorn  men  are  up 
to  date  in  methods  and  find  encouragement  in 
working  toward  stated  annual  sales  which  should 
become  characteristic  of  all  leading  breeders  of 
ive  stock  in  this  State.  The  fact  that  the  Short- 
horn breeders  have  struck  this  gait  first  is  in- 
dicative of  the  great  place  which  this  breed  has 
ilways  occupied  in  the  live-stock  history  of 
California — a  prominence  which  is  now  becom- 
ing greater  than  ever  because  they  seem  to  be 
displacing  other  beef  breeds  which  have  risen  to 
temporary  popularity  during  the  last  decade  or 
two  and  are  thus  reasserting  their  supremacy, 
rhe  sales  date  of  the  Howard  Cattle  Co.  is 
November  13,  and  of  the  combination  sale  of 
r.  B.  Gibson  and  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  November 
14;  and  as  Col.  Bellows  of  Marysville  is  to  hold 
;he  scepter  at  both  events,  we  infer  that  it  will 
oe  a  pleasant  trip  from  the  Howard  sale  at  New- 
nan  to  the  Gibson-Eakle  sale  at  Woodland,  and 
will  be  a  social  success  which  no  stockman 
hould  miss  whether  he  buys  anything  or  not. 
Lt  will  be  a  lot  of  fun,  as  well  as  an  education  in 
iow  to  do  it,  to  fall  into  the  procession  of  those 
>vho  will  attend  both  sales. 

The  Howard  sale  comes  first  and  we  have  a 
vord  or  two  as  well  as  a  picture  related  to  that 
;vent.  It  will  be  the  second  annual  sale  of  the  Howard 
■ompany.  There  are  20  head  of  yearling  bulls  listed 
or  the  sale,  among  them  the  prize-winning  yearlings 
>vhich  have  been  exhibited  successfully  at  the  State 
md  county  fairs,  as  well  as  a  fine  lot  of  thrifty 
youngsters  which  have  been  raised  right  to  give  a 
food  account  of  themselves. 

The  offering  of  females,  about  40  head,  should  be 


Premium  Breeders  Herd  of  Shorthorns — Howard  Cattle  Company. 


especially  attractive  to  those  who  wish  to  get  good 
foundation  stock,  bred  to  such  bulls  as  imported 
Straight  Archer,  who  has  already  to  his  record  inter- 
national winners.  The  stockman  who  can  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  does  not  have  to  be  told  the  value 
of  the  pure  bred  Shorthorn  bull  to  the  cattle  business, 
especially  of  the  well-bred  maturing  kind,  and  why 
then  should  they  hesitate  to  go  into  the  business  of 


m 


Gorge  of  the  Quesnelle  River' in  British  Columbia. 


breeding  bulls  by  purchasing  a  few  cows  ot  the  right 
kind  bred  to  the  right  kind  of  bulls.  To  those  who 
are  considering  the  proposition  of  breeding  pure  bred 
cattle,  this  lot  of  females  should  be  especially  attrac- 
tive, as  they  are  to  be  offered  in  good  breeding  condi- 
tion only  and  are  accustomed  to  the  California  en- 
vironment. 

If  the  success  of  the  sale  ot  the  Howard  Cattle  Co., 
held  last  year,  is  any  indication  of  the  future,  these 
sales,  as  stated  above,  are  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  annual  events  in  the  stock-growing 
industry  of  the  State.  At  last  year's  sale  there  was 
hardly  a  county  in  the  State  that  was  not  represented 
by  several  of  its  leading  stockmen,  and  what  better 
meeting  place  than  among  the  red,  white,  and  roans, 
the  breed  of  cattle  which  its  advocates  claim  stands  as 
man's  best  friend  among  the  bovine  species. 


A  River  Gorge  at  the  North. 

The  unity  of  type  in  Pacific  coast  scenery  is  indi- 
cated by  the  similarity  of  the  scene  on  this  page  to 
many  others  in  lower  latitudes  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America.  The  picture  shows  the  gorge  of  the 
Quesnelle  river  which  has  a  fame  in  mining  lines 
reaching  back  to  pioneer  days  and  later  developers 
sometimes  come  upon  ground  which  the  pioneers  used 
to  the  limit.  The  story  of  the  immediate  region  of  the 
picture  is  that  the  early  miners  found  their  way  into 
the  rich  diggings  over  the  old  trail,  portions  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  by  the  traveler  on  the  Canadian- 
Pacific,  which  skirts  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Fraser 
river  canyon.  The  river  bars  and  flats  were  worked 
with  rocker  and  sluice-box,  and  by  means  of  wing- 
dams  the  rich  bedrock  of  the  streams  was  exposed. 
Spring  freshets  have  long  since  wiped  out  all  traces  of 
these  wing-dams,  which  exhibited  the  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  pioneers,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  they  did  their  work  in  a  thorough  and  systematic- 
manner. 
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The  Week. 

California  bids  fair  to  have  labor  enough  the  way 
things  arc  turning  now,  but  of  its  efficiency  we  can 
speak  better  later.  The  Hindus  are  not  making  out 
very  well  with  the  railways  and  other  large  concerns 
which  have  employed  them  in  quantity.  They  do 
not  seem  to  be  satisfied  in  their  service,  and  they 
offend  white  laborers  who  may  be  employed  on  the 
same  job  more  sorely  than  any  other  kind  of  Asiatics 
we  have  ever  had.  The  Hindus  are  now  appearing 
in  throngs  at  railway  terminals,  and  are  a  sad  looking 
congregation  generally.  What  will  become  of  them 
unless  they  prove  of  some  agricultural  account  we  do 
not  know.  There  are  plenty  of  white  people  coming 
overland,  some  to  work  for  themselves  and  some  for 
employment  probably,  This  week  westward  trains 
have  been  doubled  from  Reno  because  of  the  multi- 
tude taking  advantage  of  the  last  few  days  of  cut,  one- 
way, rates  which  will  not  be  available  again  until 
next  spring.  When  the  high  class  tourist  travel  is 
moving  away  from  the  Eastern  winter  there  is  no 
time  for  cutting  rates. 

Whether  the  British  Columbiads  succeed  in  ex- 
changing their  brand  of  Asiatics  by  shifting  the 
Japanese  and  Hindus  to  us  while  they  get  Chinese,  by 
removing  the  head  tax,  cannot  yet  be  told.  There  is, 
however,  at  least  one  Californian  who  believes  that 
such  an  exchange  would  be  desirable.  Joaquin 
Miller,  the  poet,  in  a  recent  lecture  in  ( hikland  said: 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  contention  among  men 
as  well  as  nations.  If  I  could  banish  the  ignorance 
touching  the  <  Irient  and  the  Orientals  1  could  preserve 
such  prosperity  and  j>eace  in  this  cismontane  empire 
along  the  entire  Pacific  sea  bank  as  the  world  never 
saw.  Here  is  the  soil,  newly  won  from  the  desert, 
watered,  waiting  for  the  plow.  There  the  humble, 
patient  laborers,  waiting  at  our  gates,  liegging  to  do 
the  work  for  their  bread.  The  100,00(1  quiet  little 
yellow  laborers  who  built  the  Pacific  railway,  then 
look  the  meagre  wages  and  went  home,  are  a  sample 
of  the  millions  there  waiting  to  do  the  work  that  the 
white  men  will  not  do. 

The  quiet,  honest,  useful  Oriental  was  with  us  in 
the  days  of  gold,  from  Coloma  to  the  Klondike.  We, 
the  old  gold  hunters,  worked  with  him,  we  liked  him, 
and  we  like  him  still,  hut  the  San  Francisco  saloon- 
men  and  politicians,  who  never  did  an  honest  day's 
work,  cannot  tolerate  Chinese  labor,  and  must  have 
the  disgraceful  unchristian  Chinese  act  of  exclusion. 

This  may  be  a  little  Joaquinesque,  but  some  will 
find  truth  in  it. 

Brief  reference  to  the  upward  wave  in  Shorthorn 
affairs  in  this  State  is  made  upon  another  page.  We 
had  in  mind  particularly  the  reassertion  by  the  Short- 
horn of  his  old  place  at  the  head  of  range  stock  im- 
provement and  the  decline  of  the  Hereford  from  the 
rapid  advance  which  he  made  a  few  years  ago.  Jt  is 
reported  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State  where 
the  great  range  interest  of  the  Northwest  comes  near- 
est to  California,  that  the  Hereford  is  hiding  his  white 
face  which  only  recently  was  the  best  sign  of  quick 
sale  for  a  bunch  of  steers  in  that  part  of  the  Coast.  A 
dispatch  from  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  states  that 
cattle  growers  are  turning  to  Shorthorns.  For  years 
it  has  been  the  general  supposition  that  the  Herefords 
were  better  adapted  to  the  open  range  than  other 
breeds,  for  they  were  not  only  considered  hardier  than 


any  other  beef  brands,  but  were  also  better  rustlers 
and  would  do  well  on  a  range  where  Other  cattle  would 
almost  starve  to  death.  But  now  it  appears  that  the 
Herefords  are  in  disrepute  in  that  section  and  the 
more  prominent  cattle  growers  are  seeking  to  improve 
their  herds  by  the  importation  of  Shorthorns.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  the  Herefords  have  not  been  kept 
up  to  the  standard  and  all  kinds  of  things  have  been 
used  as  sires  because  they  had  white  faces.  The  white 
face  is  about  the  first  thing  to  appear  and  the  last  to 
vanish,  so  that  it  may  have  been  made  to  cover  a 
great  amount  of  inferiority  which  well  bred  cattle 
would  not  show.  However  that  may  be  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  in  turning  to 
Shorthorns  they  are  sure  of  getting  something  good 
and  they  should  keep  it  good  by  keeping  to  pure  bred 
sires. 

That  plants  will  accept  reflected  light  in  the  form  of 
moonlight  as  a  growth  agency  and  will  make  more 
tissue  in  the  moonlight  than  in  the  dark  has  been 
demonstrated  by  measurements.  That  they  will 
accept  artificial  light,  either  electric  or  acetylene,  has 
also  been  demonstrated  by  experiment,  but  the  most 
definite  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  electric 
light  has  just  been  made  at  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens in  London.  The  account  is  that  powerful  arc 
lamps  were  made  to  travel  slowly  on  overhead  rails 
up  and  down  a  house  full  of  plants,  thus  turning  night 
into  day  for  three  hours  every  night.  Tomato  plants, 
fuchsias,  geraniums,  chrysanthemums,  and  ferns  thus 
treated  grew  in  only  a  few  days  much  taller  and 
stronger  than  similar  untreated  plants  which  were  <it 
the  same  size  when  the  experiments  began.  -Mr.  B.  H. 
Thwaite,  who  designed  and  conducted  the  experiment, 
says  that  the  plants  which  had  been  subjected  to  the 
arc-light  treatment  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  for 
sixty-eight  hours  were  a  month  ahead  of  the  untreated 
plants,  and  were  thirty  per  cent  larger.  Mr.  Thwaite 
believes  that  the  gain  can  be  made  ten  times  as  great 
and  that  electro-culture  may  prove  of  great  commer- 
cial value  as  a  forcing  agency.  That  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  cost  of  the  light  and  the  price  of  the 
produce — after  the  efficiency  of  the  light  as  such  has 
been  fully  established.  We  imagine  the  great  solar 
light  and  heat  trust  may  be  smiling  at  such  a  tiny 
rival  as  an  electric  light  riding  on  a  rail  around  a 
green  house. 


That  enterprising  movement  of  the  Fish  and  Came 
Commission  to  stamp  out  marauding  animals,  of 
which  we  spoke  last  week,  is  -farting  out  well.  Al- 
ready two  California  lions  have  paid  their  pelts  a-  a 
penalty.  The  first  recipient  of  the  $20  bounty  was  Mr. 
John  Newcomer  of  Mendocino  county,  who  killed  a 
magnificent  California  lion  on  October  2 1st  in  Potter 
valley  and  sent  the  entire  pelt  to  the  office  of  the 
commission  in  San  Francisco,  together  with  an  affi- 
davit showing  when  and  where  the  animal  was  killed. 
The  iH'lt  measured  8A  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  A.  C.  Har- 
ris, a  resident  of  Butte  county,  received  the  second 
bounty.  He  killed  a  large  California  lion  in  BigChico 
canyon,  17  miles  northeast  from  Chico.  There  seems 
quite  a  wide  approval  of  the  proposition  that  we  made 
last  week  that  the  commission  take  up  thecoyote  prob- 
lem. The  commission  seems  inclined  at  present  to 
draw  the  line  at  lions.  Perhaps  the  lion  trade  will 
work  so  well  that  they  can  take  coyotes  later  or  that 
the  Legislature  will  arrange  for  them  to  do  so.  There 
is  hardly  anything  which  more  need-  reduction  just  at 
this  time  than  the  coyote. 

The  railways  seem  really  in  earnest  in  their  tie- 
hunting.  One  line  is  credited  with  buying  a  full  line 
of  three  steamers  to  bring  millions  of  ties  from  Hawaii 
and  the  report  is  that  they  have  found  on  the  islands 
two  million  ties  "of  a  species  of  eucalyptus  which  is 
said  to  have  great  wearing  qualities.  Ties  of  this 
wood  have  l>een  used  on  the  railroad  running  out  of 
Honolulu  for  15  years  and  are  said  to  be  still  sound." 
Meantime  the  roads  are  planting  eucalyptus  forests  and 
putting  up  creosote  works  for  soaking  pine  and  other 
short-lived  woods,  not  to  speak  of  bringing  in  experi- 
mental lots  of  ties  from  Japan.  A  tie  is  said  to  cost  a 
dollar  when  it  is  under  the  rail,  so  the  life  of  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment. 


Perhaps  the  railways  have  not  thought  of  how  they 
might  save  money  enough  to  keep  their  rails  tied 
down.  They  might  take  a  hint  from  Belgium  where 
it  is  said  that  the  quantity  of  old  papers  collected  daily 
in  the  railway  carriages  amounts  to  from  060  to  770 
pounds.  This  represents  something  like  2rju,it75 
pounds  a  year.  Of  late  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
supply  of  old  newspapers  is  diminishing  from  day  to 
day  and  the  Government  jealous  of  its  rights,  has  com- 
plained of  the  shortage  to  the  various  railway  stations 
of  the  country.  Some  one  is  evidently  running  a 
graft  on  the  waste  paper.  If  the  Belgians  can,  how- 
ever, gather  up  so  much  waste  paj>er,  what  could  a 
California  company  do?  Our  observation  is  that  no- 
where is  so  great  a  weight  of  paper  sold  per  capita  of 
travelers  as  on  our  main  line  and  suburban  trains  and 
so  little  attention  paid  to  it  after  five  minutes  have 
elapsed,  But  perhaps  they  do  not  have  the  train  boys 
graft  and  the  tremendous  ap|>etite  for  news  of  other 
employes,  over  in  Belgium. 


Sjteaking  of  Belgium,  it  seems  that  California  barley 
is  called  Belgian  when  it  is  bought  in  Antwerp  for  the 
Holland  trade.  The  Hollanders  seem  to  l>e  imi>orting 
about  200,000  tons  of  barley  a  year  and  that  which 
they  get  from  California  via  Antwerp  is  said  to  be 
little  used  for  malting.  The  story  is  that  for  the  finer 
qualities  of  l>eer  Hungarian  barley  is  imported;  for 
second  quality,  English  and  Danish.  "American 
barley  is  Imported  for  feeding  pur|>oses,  but  it  is  in- 
ferior to  that  brought  from  south  Russia  and  the 
Danube,  and  the  feeders  do  not  like  it.  The  average 
price  of  fair  average  quality  of  south  European  barley 
is  $44.22  to  $48.24  j>er  4,400  pounds.  Malting  barley 
sells  for  $(58.34  to  $!)0.45  per  4,400  pounds,  according 
to  quality.  The  price  of  inland  two-rowed  or  summer 
barley  is  about  $2.51  per  154  pounds;  of  inland  six- 
rowed,  $1.81  per  14:1  pounds.  The  American  product 
fit  to  be  used  by  barley  cleaners  is  not  judged  inferior 
to  other  barley.  In  this  case  it  is  only  a  question  of 
price."  The  California  barley  product  is  now  larger 
than  the  wheat  product.  We  could  no  doubt  do  much 
better  in  price  if  we  paid  more  attention  to  getting  a 
strictly  first  class  brewing  grade,  but  so  long  as  '  brew- 
ing' and  'feed'  come  from  the  same  lot  by  screening, 
we  cannot  expect  to  compete  with  the  carefully  grow- 
ing, f  elect  variety,  brewing  barley  which  they  grow 
in  Hungary. 

Cleaning  grain  suggests  that  in  our  sweet  and  sour 
clover  and  other  foul  stuff  which  has  to  he  got  out  of 
the  grain  for  fear  of  destroying  the  projKjr  savor  of 
the  flour  we  have  not  the  worst  flavor  in  the  world  to 
light  after  all.  In  northern  Italy  garlic  or  wild  onion 
is  gathered  with  the  wheat,  sometimes  one-fourth  of 
One  per  cent  Of  the  weight  being  garlic  seed.  They 
do  not  have  fanning  mills  or  cleaners  on  the  farms, 
and  an  old  fashioned  fanning  mill  agent  might  have  a 
picnic  in  that  country. 


Some  of  our  sea  shore  population  might  take  a  hint 
from  Norway  now  that  the  trade  in  mud-hen  tomales 
is  a  little  dull.  The  Cuited  States  Consul  at  Christi- 
ania  reports  that  various  kinds  of  fish  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  '  fish  balls'  prepared  and  canned  in 
Norway  for  export.  The  kind  mostly  used  is  had- 
dock, because  it  is  cheap  and  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose; cod  of  all  sizes  and  varieties,  as  well  as  ling,  is 
also  used,  it  being  considered  the  best  material,  but 
rather  expensive.  Fish  balls  are  also  made  from  coal 
fish  and  pollock,  w'hieh  forms  the  cheapest  material. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Consul  there  is  no  reason  why 
fish  halls  and  several  other  Norwegian  fishery  prod- 
ucts could  not  just  as  well  be  produced  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Any  old  fish  seems  to  ball  up  well,  and  now 
that  polite  society  has  become  accustomed  to  boughten 
hash,  which  a  generation  ago  our  grandmothers  would 
have  scouted  with  a  great  scout,  it  may  be  that  any 
denizen  of  the  deep  which  the  net  might  draw  up 
would  roll  into  favor  also  if  given  the  pro|>er  form 
therefor.  Under  the  pure  food  law,  however,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  state  on  the  label  the  particular  variety 
of  fish  inclosed,  and  'dog-fish-balls'  might  not  go 
down  well  with  fastidious  people. 
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Queries  and  Replies. 


How  Came  the  Fig  Insect  to  California  ? 

To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  I  noticed  that  it  is  stated  that  George 
C.  Roeding,  at  great  labor  and  expense  to  himself,  im- 
ported the  Blastophaga  wasp  to  California.  The  state- 
ment is  also  current  that  Walter  T.  Swingle  did  this 
work.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  who  is  really 
responsible  for  this  introduction?  The  discussion  is 
going  the  rounds,  and  I  would  much  like  to  know  au- 
thoritatively concerning  the  matter. — Reader,  Ari- 
zona. 

Our  understanding  of  the  introduction  of  the  Blasto- 
phaga is  this:  Mr.  Roeding  made  a  personal  visit  to 
Smyrna  and  undertook  introduction  of  the  insect, 
without  success,  as  it  was  believed  at  the  time.  He 
and  others  united  in  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Swingle  was  des- 
ignated to  make  the  shipments  from  Smyrna  and  Mr. 
Roeding  to  receive  and  care  for  them  in  California. 
This  undertaking  scored  a  great  success.  The  insects 
arrived  alive  and  immediately  went  to  work,  multi- 
plied and  spread  themselves  over  a  greater  area  the 
first  year  than  was  expected.  Since  then  they  have 
covered  a  much  wider  area,  and  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  not  due  entirely  to  growers'  effort, 
but  to  the  natural  aggressiveness  of  the  insect.  We  are 
not  sure  that  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  that  the 
earlier  efforts  by  Mr.  Roeding  and  others  actually 
failed,  but  apparently  success  was  first  attained  by 
Mr.  Swingle's  introduction,  and  in  the  absence  of 
demonstration  that  there  was  another  source  of  supply, 
the  present  satisfactory  condition  of  this  useful  insect 
in  this  State  is  to  be  credited  to  Mr.  Swingle's  effort 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howard  of 
the  United  States  Division  of  Entomology. 

Late  Pruning  of  Peaches— Composting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  ask  about  pruning  young 
peach  trees.  They  are  on  damp  ground  and  grow 
until  late  in  the  season,  so  that  I  suppose  the  wood 
does  not  harden.  The  last  two  seasons  the  tops  did 
not  grow  much  until  the  first  of  June,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  were  sending  out  shoots  lower  down.  This 
spring  I  noticed  a  tree  that  had  been  left  unpruned,  for 
buds,  seemed  to  have  a  more  vigorous  top  than  the 
others.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  to  delay  pruning 
until  late  in  the  season  ?  And  how  far  advanced  can 
the  tree  be  before  cutting  would  be  injurious?  Please 
give  me  some  general  ideas  on  making  compost  heaps, 
using  manure  with  cornstalks  and  berry  vines. 
Would  have  no  artificial  water  supply,  but  would 
depend  on  the  rainfall  through  the  winter.— Reader, 
Sevastopol. 

So  far  as  the  tree  is  concerned  there  is  no  objection 
to  your  pruning  peach  trees  late;  you  can  even  prune 
them  after  the  growth  starts  in  the  spring  without 
serious  difficulty,  and  it  would  be  well  to  try  some 
trees  that  way  to  determine  whether  they  start  better 
under  such  treatment.  We  have  a  notion  that  you 
may  have  had  some  trees  frosted  in  the  top  because  of 
soft  wood.  As  for  composting,  it  can  be  readily  done 
during  the  rainy  season  in  California,  because  the  heat 
is  usually  high  enough  to  promote  fermentation  and 
decay.  Simply  use  fresh  manure  or  corral  scrapings 
which  have  not  been  wet;  make  them  into  heaps  with 
your  coarse  material  and  it  ought  to  break  down  all 
right,  unless  fermentation  starts  and  becomes  dry 
afterwards.  Probably  if  the  composting  was  not 
undertaken  too  far  away  from  the  domestic  water 
supply  you  could  spare  enough  water  for  that  purpose 
in  case  the  intervals  between  rains  should  be  too  long. 

Will  Iron  Color  Tokays? 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  reason  why  Tokay  grapes  do  not  color  at 
Imperial?  I  am  informed  that  it  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  iron  in  the  soil.  Is  it  practicable  to  fertilize  with 
iron  filings  or  crushed  iron  ore  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
color  in  that  locality  ?— Enquirer,  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  make  an  experiment  with 
the  addition  of  iron;  it  can  be  done  by  digging  into 
the  soil  iron  filings  from  a  machine  shop,  iron  scales 
from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  or  any  other  form  of 
metallic  iron  which  is  cheap  and  available;  or  it  can 
be  done  in  an  entirely  different  way,  such  as  using 
common  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  which  is  imme- 


diately soluable  in  water  and  consequently  has  to  be 
used  in  less  amount  and  will  have  briefer  effective- 
ness. About  one  pound  of  copperas  can  be  used  per 
vine,  scattering  it  over  an  area  enclosed  in  a  circle 
with  a  radius  of  about  three  feet,  and  noting  the  fruit 
as  compared  with  vines  at  a  distance  which  could  not 
be  reached  by  the  iron  in  solution.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  the  conjecture  that  lack  of 
color  is  due  to  absence  of  iron  is  at  all  correct.  In  this 
part  of  the  State  coloring  of  Tokay  seems  to  be  quite 
clearly  due  to  climatic  conditions,  because  we  have  all 
grades  of  color,  and  almost  absence  of  it,  on  soils 
which  are  all  amply  supplied  with  iron.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  color  may  be  more  directly  due 
to  amounts  of  atmospheric  moisture  than  to  any  soil 
content.  The  experiment,  however,  is  an  interesting 
one  and  easily  made. 

Candied  Citron. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  preparation  of  preserved  or  candied  citron  for 
the  market?  I  have  been  experimenting  some,  but 
have  met  with  poor  success. — Amateur,  Ventura. 

There  are  no  very  full  accounts  of  citron  curing.  It 
is  a  matter  which  has  to  be  experimented  with  a  good 
deal  before  one  gets  the  hang  of  it.  The  following 
brief  outline  may  be  of  some  help  to  you,  however: 
The  fruit  before  assuming  a  yellow  color,  and  also 
when  bright  yellow,  is  picked  and  placed  in  barrels 
filled  with  brine,  and  left  for  at  least  a  month.  The 
brine  is  renewed  several  times,  and  the  fruit  allowed 
to  remain  in  it  until  required  for  use,  often  for  a  period 
of  four  or  five  months.  When  the  citrons  are  to  be 
candied  they  are  taken  from  the  barrels  and  boiled  in 
fresh  water  to  soften  them.  They  are  then  cut  into 
halves,  the  seed  and  pulp  are  removed,  and  the  fruit 
is  again  immersed  in  cold  water,  soon  becoming  of  a 
greenish  color.  After  this  it  is  placed  in  large  earthen 
jars,  covered  with  hot  syrup,  and  allowed  to  stand 
about  three  weeks.  During  this  time  the  strength  of 
the  syrup  is  gradually  increased.  The  fruit  is  then 
put  into  boilers  with  crystallized  sugar  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  cooked,  then  allowed  to 
cool,  and  boiled  again  until  it  will  take  up  no  more 
sugar.    It  is  then  dried  and  packed  in  wooden  boxes. 

Root  Knot  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of 
root  knot  on  nursery  stock?  Also,  is  there  any  way 
to  prevent  it?  Last  spring  I  planted  some  peach  seeds 
on  a  piece  of  land  previously  planted  to  potatoes,  the 
trees  came  up  well  and  grew  quite  strong,  but  shortly 
before  I  intended  to  bud  them  I  examined  the  roots 
and  found  them  so  badly  affected  with  root  knot  that 
I  plowed  them  out  instead  of  budding  them.  I 
thought  that  possibly  the  same  cause  that  produced 
scabby  potatoes  produced  the  root  knot. — Reader, 
Fowler. 

The  common  root  knot  of  fruit  trees  is  caused  by  a 
low-down  fungus  known  as  a  'slime  mold,'  which 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Professor  Toumey  during 
his  period  of  work  at  the  Arizona  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Potato  scrab  is  caused  by  an  entirely  different 
fungus.  There  was  presumably  no  connection  between 
the  two  diseases  of  the  two  plants.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize causes  as  capable  of  giving  rise  to  organisms,  but 
rather  to  conditions  as  favoring  their  multiplication. 
You  had  conditions  favoring  potaco  scab  and  the 
fungus  being  present  it  made  scabby  potatoes:  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  root  knot.  There  are  other 
forms  of  root  knot  which  are  due  to  nematode  worms. 
These  also  affect  some  vegetables.  In  such  a  case  the 
relation  might  be  close.  But  these  worms  do  not 
cause  what  is  rightly  known  as  potato  scab,  nor  do 
they  cause  what  is  commonly  known  as  root  knot. 

Water-Proof  Cloth. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  have  a  formula  for 
making  cotton  water  proof  for  hot  beds  and  cold 
frames. — Forcer,  Coachella. 

There  are  various  ways  of  making  water-proof 
cloth  for  hot-bed  purposes.  The  following  has  proved 
to  be  very  useful  in  southern  California,  being  serv- 
iceable for  several  years  without  mildewing:  Soften 
four  and  one-half  ounces  of  glue  in  eight  and  three- 
quarters  pints  of  water,  cold  at  first;  then  dissolve  in, 


say  a  wash-boiler  full  (six  gallons)  of  warm  water, 
with  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  hard  soap;  put  in  the 
cloth  and  boil  for  au  hour,  wring  and  dry;  then  pre- 
pare a  bath  of  a  pound  of  alum  and  a  pound  of  salt, 
soak  the  prepared  cloth  in  it  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
rinse  with  clear  water  and  dry.  One  gallon  of  the 
glue  solution  will  soak  about  10  yards  of  cloth.  If 
any  one  knows  a  better  way  of  waterproofing  cloth  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Peach  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  The  inquiry  in  the  Press  of  the 
12th  as  to  "Peach  on  Almond"  leads  me  to  give  you 
two  facts  learned  by  bitter  experience. 

In  semi-arid  lands  many  kinds  of  transplanted  fruit 
trees  which  cannot  be  irrigated  will  prove  a  failure, 
because  cutting  the  roots,  especially  of  the  almond, 
develops  root  knot  and  gum  disease.  Many  acres  of 
almonds  in  our  valley  are  thus  going  to  ruin. 

2d.  I  have  learned,  also,  that  if  I  want  to  raise 
peaches,  nectarines,  prunes,  plums,  apricots,  and  al- 
monds it  is  best  to  plant  an  almond  nut  where  the  tree 
is  to  stand,  then  bud  or  graft,  and  thus  I  shall  raise 
larger  and  choicer  fruit  than  on  any  other  root.  The 
almond  naturally  roots  much  the  deepest,  and  with 
proper  cultivation,  even  in  our  dry  valley,  will  mature 
choice  peaches  in  October  and  November. — E.  W. 
Spencer,  Neenach. 

Mr.  Spencer  grows  fruit  trees  in  a  trying  situation 
and  his  experience  is  valuable.  It  is  fortunate  that 
most  orchards  need  not  be  started  in  that  way. 

Red-Humped  Caterpillar. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  caterpillars  which 
I  find  on  my  walnut  trees,  also  on  one  cherry  tree  in  a 
different  part  of  the  orchard.  They  seem  to  attack  the 
top  of  the  tree,  eating  all  the  leaves  as  they  work 
downward.  I  noticed  them  some  three  weeks  ago, 
but  I  never  have  observed  them  before.  Please  let  me 
know  about  them.  I  have  had  the  same  experience 
with  the  squash  bugs  as  your  correspondent  of  last 
week. — Forrest  Foote,  Stockton. 

You  have  to  deal  with  the  "red-humped"  caterpillar. 
It  is  an  old  pest  of  fruit  trees,  but  fortunately  is  inter- 
fered with  by  some  enemy  which  prevents  it  from 
becoming  very  abundant,  although  sometimes  it  does 
much  injury.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  it  to  do 
much  harm  this  year,  but  if  it  appears  earlier  next 
season  the  foliage  must  be  sprayed  with  arsenite  prep- 
arations, just  as  is  done  for  the  codlin  moth. 

Phylloxera  and  Anaheim  Disease. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  advise  me  if  there 
is  any  place  in  California  where  wine-grapes  are  grown 
to  any  extent  that  has  so  far  remained  immune  from 
phylloxera  and  the  so-called  Anaheim  disease? — Sru- 
scriber,  Campbell. 

There  are  many  such  localities;  that  is,  many  local- 
ities where  neither  of  the  troubles  have  yet  secured 
introduction.  There  are  many  vineyards  which  are 
immune  to  phylloxera  because  the  vines  are  grafted  on 
resistant  roots.  Absence  and  immunity  are,  of  course, 
two  very  differeut  things.  Immunity  to  Anaheim 
disease  has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated,  but  its 
absence  from  many  localities  is  known. 

How  Much  Spray  to  a  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  how  many  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  are  required  to  spray  a  good  sized  peach  tree, 
twelve  years  old,  grown  on  good  bottom  land.  Last 
year  I  used  at  least  four  gallons  to  the  tree;  have  been 
told  that  I  used  more  than  was  necessary.— A  Sub- 
scriber, Jelly. 

If  you  had  said  about  how  high  the  trees  are  and  at 
what  distance  planted  we  could  form  a  better  idea  of 
size  than  by  the  age.  Just  for  a  guess  we  should  say 
that  you  had  used  nearly  twice  as  much  as  necessary. 
Perhaps  you  need  a  better  force  pump  and  nozzle.  It 
is  easy  to  waste  wash  with  a  poor  outfit. 

Winter  Banana  Apple. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  pass  verdict  upon  these  Win- 
ter Banana  apples  through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
— S.  B.  Wallace,  Soquel. 

They  are  elegant,  strikingly  handsome,  and  with 
aroma  notably  like  its  namesake.  The  specimens  are 
the  best  we  have  seen  of  the  variety. 
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Horticulture. 


Growing  Blackberries. 

California  methods  with  blackberries  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  practiced  at  the  Kast,  and  yet 
principles  to  be  applied  arc  about  the  Same.  The 
great  question  to  be  considered  in  large  field  culture 
which  is  followed  in  this  State,  where  something  of 
a  specialty  is  made  of  this  fruit,  is  naturally  how  to 
follow  methods  which  require  least  labor  and  less 
pruning  than  would  be  otherwise  undertaken.  It  is  in- 
teresting, however,  to  read  of  the  best  Eastern  meth- 
ods and  to  think  about  more  intensive  methods  than 
are  commonly  employed.  Such  methods  are  described 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Cary  of  Con- 
necticut, with  an  idea  of  applying  them  at  least 
cost : 

Pinching  ok  Pruning. — in  a  late  article  on  black- 
berries a  writer  advised  pinching  the  terminal  bud 
when  the  stalk  has  reached  the  height  of  four  feet  and 
pinching  back  the  laterals.  This  is  good  advice  where 
the  grower  watches  his  bushes  so  closely  as  to  catch 
them  when  they  have  attained  the  proper  height;  but 
most  farmers  are  so  busy  at  the  season  when  black- 
berry bushes  are  making  rapid  growth  that  they  can- 
nut  attend  to  pinching  them  back,  even  if  they  notice 
them.  Work  crowds  at  this  season.  Everything  is 
growing,  and  the  cultivator  and  hoe  must  be  kept 
busy  stirring  up  the  soil  and  killing  the  weeds. 

Better  results  may  perhaps  be  obtained  by  pinch- 
ing back  the  buds  when  the  canes  have  reached  the 
proper  height,  but  just  after  the  hurry  season  the 
canes  can  he  pruned  with  the  shears  and  the  results 
will  be  good,  even  if  not  quite  so  good  as  when  the 
buds  are  nipped.  Pruning  is  easier  than  nipping  buds, 
and  quicker,  and  when  one  has  many  bushes  of  black- 
lorries  and  raspberries  the  matter  of  saving  time  is 
important.  1  find  1  can  go  over  the  bushes  with  prun- 
ing shears  in  a  short  time,  and  the  laterals  will  grow 
fast  enough  to  make  long,  strong  arms  for  the  next 
Beason's  fruiting.  They  will  grow  so  fast  as  to  re- 
quire pruning  when  they  have  reached  a  length  of  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet. 

The  idea  of  nipping  terminal  buds  when  the  stalks 
are  three  ami  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  buds  on  lat- 
erals when  they  grow  beyond  a  foot  in  length,  is  a 
good  one.  The  writer  mentioned  gives  valuable  ad- 
vice about  stopping  the  upward  and  outward  growth 
of  bushes  and  throwing  the  sap  back  into  the  canes  to 
make  them  strong.  If  the  canes  are  not  stopj>ed  they 
will  grow  five,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  will  fall 
over  in  high  winds,  in  which  case  it  is  difficult  to 
right  them  up  and  keep  them  standing.  They  must 
lie  tied  to -take-,  hut  if  stopped  at  three  and  a  half 
feet  high,  and  the  laterals  at  a  foot  in  length,  the  canes 
will  grow  stocky  enough  to  stand  alone.  One  grower 
places  so  much  importance  on  this  point  that  he  urges 
pruning  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  strong  cane  as  of 
the  first  consideration,  his  argument  being  that  if  the 
cane  is  stopped  and  grows  stocky  it  will  he  in  the  best 
condition  to  bear  fruit.  In  this  opinion  and  practice 
he  is  right.  If  the  grower  will  stop  the  canes  and 
lateral  at  proper  height  and  length  he  will  have  de- 
veloped canes  that  will  be  in  the  best  form  and  condi- 
tion for  bearing  fruit  for  the  succeeding  season.  In- 
stead of  having  long  canes  fallen  over  on  the  ground 
or  leaning  against  or  tangled  up  with  each  other, 
bearing  a  few  berries  at  the  top,  he  will  have  strong, 
erect  canes,  hearing  more  fruit  not  only  on  top,  but  on 
the  laterals  down  the  canes. 

Ticking  blackberries  is  attended  with  scratched 
hands  and  frequent  rents  and  tears  in  clothing.  This 
disagreeable  part  of  the  harvest  will  be  minimized 
where  the  canes  have  been  stopped  at  three  and  a  half 
feet  and  stand  erect.  Picking  the  fruit  will  be  not 
only  freer  from  pricking  by  thorns,  but  easier  every 
way  and  quicker. 

Those  who  have  seen  only  long  stems  of  blackber- 
ries, bending  gracefully  or  otherwise  with  their  load 
of  fruit,  scarcely  reali/.e  what  a  thick,  stubby,  self- 
supporting  business  cane  can  be  made  by  prun- 
ing, a  cane  that  stands  erect  and  bears  on  its  laterals  a 
load  of  fruit  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  long,  strag- 
gling one. 

DISTANCES. — One  very  important  point  in  black- 
berry culture  is  to  give  the  canes  plenty  of  room  be- 
tween the  rows  and  plenty  of  room  in  the  rows.  Six- 
feet  betw  een  rows  and  four  feet  between  the  plants  in 
the  row  appear  to  be  sufficient  distances  when  the 
canes  are  first  set;  but  when  they  get  rooted  and  begin 
to  grow  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  they  are  too  near 
each  other  each  way.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  in  w  hich  they  are  planted  and  its 
fertility  whether  the  canes  grow  six  or  seven  feet  high 
or  four  or  live  feet  high.  If  they  do  not  grow  strong 
and  tall,  the  argument  for  fruit  will  not  l>e  so  good, 
and  they  can  be  planted  nearer  together.  But  if  in 
good  substantial  soil,  well  fertilized,  eight  feet  will 


not  Ik-  too  far  apart  for  rows,  and  the  plants  six  feet 
apart  in  the  rows. 

Distances  between  rows  and  in  the  row  will  vary 
somewhat  in  different  sections  and  in  different  condi- 
tions of  soil.  In  setting  out  blackberry  bushes  it  is 
safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  long  distances  rather  than 
short  ones.  The  berries  are  finer  on  bushes  that  stand 
apart.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  berries  are  better 
that  are  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  They 
are  better  and  sweeter  where  protected  by  foliage. 
Hut  there  is  something  essential  in  each  bush  having 
plenty  of  room  to  itself  for  development.  It  does  not 
like  to  be  crowded  any  more  than  a  man  does.  It 
luxuriates  in  plenty  of  room,  so  that  sun  and  air  may 
surround  and  penetrate. 

The  Oregon  Evek-Bkakixc;  Blackukkuy.— This 
variety  has  never  made  much  of  a  stand  in  California, 
but  Prof.  N.  L.  Knisely  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  makes  out  a  good  case  for  it  in  places  where  it 
does  well.  He  writes:  The  Evergreen  blackberry 
plant  thrives  and  does  remarkably  well  in  many  parts 
of  western  Oregon.  In  many  places  it  isconsidered  as 
a  nuisance  and  one.  of  the  worst  plants  with  which 
the  man  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  has  to  con- 
tend. We  hear  many  words  of  condemnation  and 
few  words  in  favor  of  this  vigorous  plant  Many 
find  fault  with  the  fruit;  it  is  too  hard,  gnarly,  sour; 
too  full  of  seeds,  etc.,  as  compared  w  ith  our  cultivated 
but  less  productive  tame  varieties.  How  would  the 
varieties  fare  if  they  were  left  in  sod  for  years  and 
never  cultivated,  pruned,  nor  watered;  how  long 
would  it  he  before  they  would  be  as  poor  and  as  little 
desired  as  the  Evergreen  variety?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Evergreen  blackberry  plant  were  given  the  same 
care  and  attention  as  the  cultivated  variety,  would  it 
not  compare  favorably  with  them  and  at  the  same 
time  be  more  productive? 

I  have  in  my  kitchen  dooryard  a  clump  of  thi/Ever- 
green  variety,  also  some  of  the  cultivated  ,  Law  ton 
variety.  Each  receives  about  the  same  amount  of 
care  and  attention  as  to  pruning,  cultivating,  etc. 

The  Evergreen  blackberry,  when  thoroughly  ripe, 
is  not  only  black,  but,  as  my  little  daughter  says, 
"  they  are  fatter  than  the  other-."  The  berry  turn- 
black  some  days  before  it  is  sweet  and  thoroughly 
ripe.  When  ripe  it  contains  more  sugar  than  the 
l/awtons.  How  about  the  Complaint  that  the  Evcr- 
green  blackberry  is  nothingibut  seeds? 

The  following  experiment  was  tried  :  One  hun- 
dred grams  of  thoroughly  ripe  Lawtons  were  weighed, 
also  100  grams  of  thoroughly  ripe  Evergreen  black- 
berries were  weighed  out  in  another  dish.  Bach  lot 
was  separated  into  cores,  seeds,  and  pulp  and  skins 
of  each  of  these  portions  weighed  and  comparisons 
made  with  the  following  results  : 

I.awtoiiR.  KvergreeiiB. 

Cores    8.26  8.13 

Seeds    (Ul  7.18 

I'ulp  and  skins  .82.68  84.ISI 

One  hundred  grams  of  Evergreens  contained  1,191 
seeds.  The  seeds  of  the  Evergreen  variety  are  con- 
siderably  larger  than  the  LawtOO  seeds,  hut  were  much 
fewer  in  number.  One  Evergreen  seed  weighed 
one  and  four-tenths  (1.4)  times  as  much  as  one  Law- 

toll  -ceil. 

The  results  were  quite  surprising  to  me  in  view  of 
the  supposed  fact  that  the  Evergreen  berry  consists  of 
nothing  hut  seeds  and  a  core.  The  core  of  the  Ever- 
green is  harder  and  whiter  than  that  of  the  Lawton 
variety. 

Some  time  ago  a  partial  chemical  analysis  was 
made  of  some  Evergreen  berries  and  also  some  culti- 
vated berries  with  the  following  results  : 

Cultivated.  Kvenircens. 

*  ,9b 

Fruit  acids  0.48  0.42 

Sugars  4.&0  fi.00 

Protlen  0.88  0.94 

In  view  of  these  facts  let  us  give  the  Evergreen 
blackberry  a  chance.  Let  us  not  condemn  it  uncondi- 
tionally. 


Carobs  in  Cyprus. 

The  carob  or  algaroba  has  been  quite  freely  intro- 
duced into  California  and  the  trees  are  now  growing 
and  bearing  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  bean-like  fruit  has  never  been  turned  to 
any  great  commercial  account,  though  we  have  heard 
of  some  importation  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  concentrated  stock  food  in  this  State.  Those  who 
have  the  trees  may  be  interested  in  w  hat  Consul- 
Gene  ral  (i.  B.  Ravndal  writes  from  Beirut  concerning 
this  product: 

Arabs  and  Moors  eat  them.  In  the  south  of  Europe 
they  are  employed  as  food  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
swine.  In  Cyprus,  next  to  barley,  they  constitute  the 
principal  article  for  export.  The  total  yield  of  the 
island  of  carobs  or  locust  beans  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  St.  John's  bread),  in  1000,  amounted  to  69,000 
tons.  In  August  the  carob  tree  is  seen  hearing  both 
How  ers  and  ripe  fruit.  The  latter  is  a  pod,  brown  and 
leathery,  4  to  8  in.  long,  a  little  curved,  and  contain- 


ing a  fleshy  and  at  last  mealy  pulp,  of  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste,  in  which  lie  a  number  of  shining  brown 
seeds;  these  are  bitter  and  of  no  use. 

On  account  of  the  abundant  sugar  contained  in 
carobs,  the  latter  form  a  nutritious  and  fattening  food 
for  horses  and  cattle.  England,  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  imports  large  quantities  of  carobs  in  the  form 
of  flour  (that  they  may  be  more  digestible)  from  Spain, 
Italy,  Crete,  Samos,  and  Cyprus.  Most  of  the  Cyprus 
carobs,  however,  are  exported  in  bulk,  and  the  grind- 
ing is  done  in  England.  I  am  informed  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  "cattle  food"  is  exported  from 
(ireat  Britain  to  the  United  States.  If  proper  steam- 
ship facilities  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  I^evant,  carobs  would  probably  l>e  carried  direct 
to  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  there  into  cattle 
food.  Carobs  are  also  used  in  considerable  quantities, 
especially  in  France,  for  distillation,  and  the  spirits 
obtained  are  deemed  choice.  Carobs  are  also  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  a  semi-liquid  substance, 
resembling  molasses,  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Oriental  sweets. 

The  carob  tree,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
locust  tree  of  America,  seems  to  prefer  the  mild  climate 
of  the  southern  sea  coasts  and  islands  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is,  however,  found  in  the  Lebanon,  for 
instance,  and  its  introduction  into  the  north  of  India 
has  been  recommended,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
would  prove  an  important  addition  to  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  a  valuable  safeguard  against  famine. 
The  produce  is  exceedingly  abundant,  some  trees 
yielding  as  much  as '.Mil)  pounds  of  pods.  The  wood  is 
hard  and  much  valued,  and  the  hark  and  leaves  are 
used  for  tanning.  One  variety  of  the  carob  is  called 
in  Cyprus  "  Apostolike."  This,  however,  is  not  so 
named  after  the  "  Apostle;"  it  means  that  the  tree  is 
"sent  (by  God),"  i.  e.,  self-sown.  The  carob  tree 
propagates  freely.  The  cultivated  trees  have  all  lieen 
grafted. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


The  Ostrich  Industry. 

Ostrich  farming  is,  as  our  readers  amply  know  from 
our  previous  publications,  a  branch  of  the  poultry 
industry  of  California.  Its  development  in  this  State 
is  inducing  the  South  African  people  to  take  measures 
to  protect  themselves  by  preventing  further  shipment 
of  ostriches  from  their  native  haunts.  Consul-Oeneral 
Julius  G.  Lay,  of  Ca|>e  Town,  reports  that  since  a  pro- 
hibitive export  duty  of  $486.65  has  recently  inq>osed 
on  each  ostrich  sent  out  of  Cape  Colony  a  bill  has  lieen 
rei>orted  favorahly  in  the  Legislature  entirely  prohib- 
iting the  export  of  ostriches  or  ostrich  eggs.  To  this 
lie  adds: 

Fifty  years  ago  ostrich  feathers  were  obtained  by 
hunting  traders,  w  ho  shot  wild  ostriches  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  hut  in  the  '60s  chicks  from  the 
wild  parent  birds  were  caught  and  domesticated  with 
a  view  to  farming  them  for  their  feathers.  Since  those 
days  ostrich  farming  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  of  this  colony,  the  amount  of  feath- 
ers shipped  in  1005  from  the  colony  amounting  to 
approximately  471,024  lb.,  valued  at  $5,201,506. 
There  was  a  further  increase  in  feather  exports  last 
year,  the  value  being  $6,842,878.  Some  years  ago 
small  shipments  of  ostriches  were  made  to  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  but  the  new 
measures  will  no  longer  |>erniit  this. 

Ostriches  are  now  bred  by  selection,  and  matings 
are  not  made  haphazard  as  formerly.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  value  of  ostriches  for  this  rea- 
son, and  a  common-bred  bird  can  Ix.'  bought  in  thou- 
sands in  Cape  Colony  for  $15  to  $20  each,  while  for 
high-class  ostriches  of  special  merit  as  much  as  $500 
to  $2,400  each  is  paid;  but  while  the  former  yields  in 
feathers  only  $5  to  $7.50  each  at  a  single  plucking  the 
latter  will  produce  feathers  valued  at  from  $40  to  $60, 
and  some  birds  have  been  known  to  return  a*  much 
as  $100  at  a  single  plucking. 

Mom:  ABOUT  THH  South  African  Industry. — 
Consul  M.  I!.  Mosher,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  contributes 
the  following  account  of  the  growth  of  the  ostrich- 
feather  trade  in  South  Africa. 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  existing  birds,  reaching 
7  or  8  ft.  in  height  and  800  lb.  in  weight.  There  were 
formerly  many  ostriches  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  even 
yet  wild  birds  abound  in  diminishing  number-  in  the 
unsettled  parts  of  Africa  north  of  the  Yaal  and  <  (range 
riVers.  They  are  alert,  wary,  and  timid,  and  in  full 
flight  are  said  to  cover  25  ft.  at  a  stride.  They  are 
captured  by  means  of  pitfalls.  In  breeding  they  form 
family  parties,  consisting  of  one  male  and  several 
females.  The  latter  lay  50  or  60  eggs  in  a  shallow 
depression  surrounded  by  a  slight  rampart  of  earth. 
Some  of  tin-  eggs  are  devoured  by  the  male,  others  are 
given  to  the  young.  The  brood  generally  amounts  to 
20  or  :50. 

Young  birds  were  first  enclosed  in  1857,  but  there 
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were  only  80  in  captivity  in  1865.  They  were  first 
hatched  in  incubators  in  1869.  There  were  21,751 
domesticated  ostriches  in  Cape  Colony  in  1875;  287,960 
in  1897,  and  1358,370  (according  to- the  last  census),  val- 
ued at  from  $12.16  to  $2,433.25  each.  The  principal 
camps  are  in  theOudtshoorn  district,  near  Mossel  bay, 
where  the  farms  average  about  14,816  acres,  and  the 
Midlands  district,  with  farms  of  about  10,600  to  12,700 
acres,  valued  at  $29.20  per  2.11654  English  acres. 

Breeding  and  Feather  Plucking. — The  farms 
combine  ostriches  and  cattle  in  wooded  districts  and 
ostriches  and  sheep  where  grass  grows,  and  are  very 
profitable.  The  number  of  employees  seldom  exceeds 
30  per  farm.  The  breeding  camps,  each  of  about  25 
acres,  inclosed  by  wire  fences  5  ft.  high  (the  ostrich 
can  not  jump),  contain  usually  one  cock  and  two  hens. 
The  cock  bird  is  always  dangerous,  but  has  little  sense 
and  cah  be  easily  warded  off  by  means  of  a  long  thorn 
bush.  If  a  pronged  stick  be  pressed  against  his  throat 
he  will  press  forward  instead  of  retreating,  and  can 
thus  be  led  about. 

Breeding  is  usually  done  by  incubation.  The  birds 
are  fed  daily  and  are  not  disturbed  in  any  way.  When 
born  they  are  the  size  of  a  chicken,  but  grow  rapidly, 
and  in  six  months  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  parents. 
Chicks  are  placed  in  camps  of  about  100  acres,  where 
they  are  cared  for  by  a  native  herder  and  fed  on  green 
alfalfa  and  other  succulent  plants,  corn,  pebbles,  and 
broken  bone,  and  given  plenty  of  water.  Old  birds 
are  given  the  same  kind  of  food.  Their  principal 
enemy  is  the  jackal,  which  is  destroyed  by  poison. 
For  the  tails  of  jackals  caught  there  is  a  bounty  of 
$1.82  each.  Besides  jackals,  the  chief  causes  of  loss 
are  injuries  to  the  parent  birds,  cold,  dry,  and  irregu- 
lar feeding,  wireworm,  tapeworm,  and  ostrich  mite. 
A  pair  of  birds  breeds  once  a  year  and  hatches  about 
20  eggs;  but  in  Africa  a  trio  of  birds  have  produced 
in  a  single  year  188  eggs,  from  which  133  young  were 
raised.  When  fully  grown  they  are  allowed  to  run  in 
camps  of  2,000  to  3,000  acres,  some  20  acres  being 
allowed  for  each  bird. 

Vaeue  of  the  Feathers. — The  wing  feathers  of 
the  male  bird  are  called  'whites'  and  of  the  female 
are  called  '  femina;'  the  tail  feathers  of  both  birds  are 
called  '  boos;'  blacks  and  drabs  are  the  two  rows  of 
wing  and  body  feathers  of  the  male  and  female,  respect- 
ively. The  feathers  are  cut  or  plucked  once  or  twice 
a  year,  yielding  $7.50  for  low-grade  birds  to  $130  for 
good  birds  per  annum,  the  highest  authenticated  yield 
for  a  bird  being  $150.  The  plumes  from  the  wings 
and  tail  of  the  full-grown  mail  bird  are  the  most  valu- 
able. There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  feathers 
from  the  several  districts  of  Cape  Colony.  The  Oudt- 
shoorn  feather  is  of  abnormal  length,  reaching  29|  in. 
or  more,  and  lacks  the  compactness  and  the  richness 
of  the  flue  possessed  by  the  Middleburg  and  Bedford 
types.  The  Graaff-lleinet  specimen  is  23 J  in.,  while 
the  Middleburg  and  Bedford  feathers  measure  22J  and 
20  J  in.,  respectively,  and  are  fine  types  of  a  good, 
well  bred,  compact  feather,  shapely  and  flawless,  with 
a  thin  quill  carrying  a  well  developed,  strong  flue  of 
fine  quality. 

Feathers  of  the  wild  bird  are  oily  and  greasy,  with 
a  long  quill.  The  efforts  of  South  African  breeders 
are  directed  to  a  system  of  selection  in  breeding,  by 
which  the  size  of  the  (mill  is  reduced  and  the  richness 
of  the  flue  is  increased.  The  Ostrich  Stud  Book  is  of 
great  assistance  in  producing  this  result. 

Trying  to  Overcome  Defects. — Bars  are  a  seri- 
ous defect  in  ostrich  feathers,  to  which  general  atten- 
tion is  now  being  given.  They  are  not  found  in  the 
feathers  of  wild  birds,  and  are  believed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment expert  here  not  to  be  primarily  due  to  the 
presence  of  mites  or  ostrich  flies,  but  to  be  the  result 
of  too  much  interbreeding,  which  produces  a  low 
nutritive  condition.  Good  feeding  will  reduce  the 
defect,Nbut  probably  not  eliminate  it.  A  more  liberal 
interchange  of  birds  is  believed  to  be  the  remedy,  but 
the  whole  subject  is  now  under  investigation  by  the 
Rhodes  University  College  at  Grahamstown. 

The  Cape  Government  appreciates  the  valuable 
monopoly  which  it  possesses  in  the  ostrich-feather 
industry.  These  are  a  few  birds  in  Natal,  and  in  1893 
Argentina,  Australia,  and  California  obtained  a  few, 
but  the  industry  is  comparatively  inconsiderable  out- 
side of  Cape  Colony. 

Government  Restrictions. — Brands  are  regis- 
tered and  protected;  stray  domesticated  birds  may  not 
be  killed,  injured,  or  kept  by  any  person  other  than 
the  owner  under  penalty  in  damages;  dogs  found  in 
inclosures  of  domesticated  ostriches  may  be  destroyed; 
buyers  of  feathers  must  have  a  license  of  $24.33  annu- 
ally, keep  a  special  book,  and  produce  it  under  penalty 
of  $486.65,  or  not  over  three  months  imprisonment. 

Wild  birds  may  not  be  caught,  captured,  hunted,  or 
shot,  and  wild  ostrich  eggs  may  not  be  taken  and  re- 
moved from  any  Crown  lands  without  a  license,  under 
penalty  of  $97.33  line  or  six  months'  imprisonment, 
and  the  same  penalty  attaches  to  capturing,  hunting, 
or  wounding  wild  birds,  or  interfering  with  or  dis- 
turbing their  eggs,  upon  private  lands,  without  the 
owner's  consent.  The  Governor  may  proclaim  a  close 
season  in  any  division  against  killing,  wounding,  or 
shooting  any  wild  ostrich,  with  or  without  a  license, 
when  it  is  so  resolved  by  the  divisional  council.  A 


Government  bill  has  just  passed  the  Cape  Parliament 
which  prohibits  the  exportation  of  ostriches  or  their 
eggs.  There  is  now  before  the  Parliament  a  bill  for 
the  '  repression  of  thefts  of  ostrich  feathers '  which  pro- 
vides for  the  registration  of  ostriches  10  months  old  or 
more,  the  licensing  of  feather  buyers,  with  heavy  pen- 
alties for  false  registry,  contravening  the  regulations 
for  feather  buying,  et  cetera. 

Yearly  Exports  of  Feathers. — The  great  boom 
in  ostriches  came  in  1880,  when  there  was  a  stampede 
of  people  of  all  sorts  to  take  up  a  business  which 
appeared  to  promise  a  fortune  in  a  few  years.  The 
usual  price  of  a  pair  of  birds  was  $975,  and  they  some- 
times sold  for  $4,875.  The  exports  for  Cape  Colony  in 
1882  were  253,954  lb.  of  feathers,  valued  at  $5,323,897, 
or  an  average  of  $21  per  pound.  In  1905  exports  were 
471,027  lb.,  valued  at  $5,136,998,  showing  an  increase 
in  weight  of  217,073  lb.,  and  a  decrease  in  value  of 
$183,963,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  quantity 
of  inferior  feathers  now  produced.  Many  of  these  poor 
feathers  are  sent  to  Germany,  where  they  are  made 
up  into  boas,  feathers  for  dolls'  hats,  etc.  The  exports 
for  the.  year  1906  amounted  to  547,697  lb.,  valued  at 
$6,842,878.  Of  the  $3,407,533  worth  of  feather  exports 
from  Port  Elizabeth  during  1906,  $825,931  worth  went 
to  the  United  States,  made  up  principally  of  the  high- 
est grades.  The  shipments  to  America  still  further 
increased  in  1907,  the  amount  reaching  $732,760  for 
the  first  six  months. 


The  Stockyard. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  for  Stock. 

California  has  the  finest  outfit  in  the  world  for  cheap 
drying  of  beet  pulp,  because  during  a  good  part  of  the 
sugar  season,  at  least,  it  can  be  spread  out  under  the 
sun  and  cure  itself  in  our  dry  autumn  air.  This  being 
the  case,  we  have  an  additional  interest  in  the  propo- 
sition to  preserve  stock  feed  in  this  way,  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  profitable  to  dry  the  pulp  with  fire  heat 
in  a  humid  climate,  it  ought  to  be  more  profitable  to 
dry  it  here.  The  Michigan  Experiment  Station  has 
been  trying  experiments  with  feeding  artificially  dried 
pulp.  Its  analysis,  as  compared  with  cornmeal,  is  as 
follows: 

DRY  MATTER  AND  DIGESTIBLE  MATERIAL  IN 
ONE  POUND. 

Carbohy-  Nutri- 
Dry  drates  and  tive 

matter.  Protein.  fat.  ratio. 

Dried  beet  pulp  0.901  0.075  0.614  8.1 

Cornmeal  0.894  0.078  0.772  9.8 

The  protein  content  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  the 
two,  but  the  carbohydrates  and  fat,  especially  the 
latter,  are  considerably  higher  in  cornmeal.  It  would, 
however,  be  classed  with  cornmeal  as  a  fattening  food 
according  to  chemical  composition.  Several  tests 
have,  therefore,  been  carried  on  at  this  Station  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  information  relative  to  its  value 
for  various  feeding  purposes.  Bulletin  220,  of  the  Sta- 
tion, treats  of  the  value  of  dried  pulp  for  fattening 
sheep.  In  the  tests  reported,  both  plain  dried  and 
dried  molasses  pulp  were  used  against  corn,  and  the 
conclusions  reached  were: 

1.  Both  dried  beet  pulp  and  dried  molasses  beet 
pulp  are  possessed  of  feeding  values  comparing  very 
favorably  with  corn. 

2.  Grain  mixtures  containing  dried  beet  pulp  pro- 
duce mutton  at  a  less  cost  than  similar  amounts  of 
grain  mixtures  alone. 

In  the  tests  now  reported,  comparisons  have  been 
made  of  the  feeding  values  of  dried  beet  pulp  and 
cornmeal  for  fattening  steers.  Three  trials  are  re- 
ported. In  the  first,  during  the  winter  of  1904  and 
1905,  only  two  lots  of  steers  were  used,  one  lot  receiv- 
ing beet  pulp  in  the  grain  ration,  the  other  receiving 
cornmeal.  In  each  of  the  two  later  tests,  January  to 
May,  1906,  and  August  to  December,  1906,  a  third  lot 
was  entered  and  received  a  combination  grain  ration, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  the  grain  mix- 
tures fed  to  the  other  two  lots. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  three  feed- 
ing trials,  in  comparison  with  dried  beet  pulp  and 
cornmeal  for  fattening  steers,  are: 

1.  Beet  pulp  produced  gain  cheaper  than  cornmeal. 
The  average  cost  per  hundredweight  gain  for  the 
steers  fed  cornmeal  was  $8.87,  and  for  beet  pulp  was 
$7.17 — $1.70  per  hundredweight  cheaper  with  the 
dried  beet  pulp  ration. 

2.  The  absolute  gains  produced  by  feeding  beet 
pulp  were  practically  the  same  as  for  feeding  corn- 
meal. 

3.  The  gains  of  the  pulp-fed  steers  were  in  the 
nature  of  growth  and  development;  the  cornmeal  pro- 
duced fat  and  finish.  As  a  result,  at  the  end  of  the 
feeding  period,  the  cornmeal  steers  were  in  better  con- 
dition for  market  than  the  others. 

4.  For  growing  animals,  beet  pulp  produced  the 
greatest  gains.  For  animals  in  condition  for  finishing 
cornmeal  gave  the  most  rapid  gains. 

From  this  it  would  be  safe  to  conclude  that  in  the 


earlier  part  of  the  feeding  period,  beet  pulp  could  be 
fed  in  larger  quantity  to  advantage,  because  of  its 
cheapness  and  at  the  same  time  ability  to  produce 
gain  rapidly.  During  the  finishing  period  it  should, 
however,  be  replaced  in  a  large  measure  by  cornmeal, 
which  possesses  more  value  for  finishing  purposes. 
The  cornmeal  is  a  much  more  concentrated  feed,  hence 
its  especial  value  for  forcing  at  the  close  of  the  feeding 
period  when  beet  pulp  could  not  be  used  on  account  of 
the  bulky  character  rendering  it  impossible  to  feed 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  best  results.  These  trials 
show  that  a  1,000-lb.  steer  will  not  consume  over  10 
lbs.  of  dried  beet  pulp  in  a  day. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


Packing  Prunes  in  Cans. 


By  Dii.  G.  W.  Shaw,  of  the  University  of  California  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

In  October,  1905,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Luther 
Bowers,  of  Santa  Clara,  an  experiment  was  under- 
taken in  packing  prunes  in  cans.  The  reasons  which 
led  up  to  this  experiment  were,  the  desirability,  first, 
of  finding  some  method  of  preventing  the  sugaring  of 
prunes  when  shipped  into  tropical  climates;  second,  of 
finding  a  method  whereby  a  grower  could  easily 
undertake  the  packing  of  his  own  prunes,  especially 
those  of  fancy  grade,  if  he  so  desired.  It  was  the 
object  of  this  experiment  to  enable  canned  prunes  to 
be  put  on  the  market  in  their  natural  state  without 
any  form  of  '  processing,' and  in  an  inviting,  pliable 
condition.  There  has  always  been  an  objection  raised 
by  many  consumers  to  the  so-called  '  processing ' 
which  the  fruit  undergoes  at  the  hands  of  many  pack- 
ers, by  which  a  poor  quality  of  fruit  is  so  covered  up 
by  various  methods  as  to  make  it  appear  much  better 
than  the  real  quality  of  the  fruit  would  warrant.  The 
particular  characteristic  desired  by  many  consumers 
is  absolute  protection  against  foreign  matter  of  any 
kind  in  the  fruit  purchased.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
most  cases  prunes,  as  ordinarily  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket, have  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  treatments 
before  they  reach  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

In  this  experiment  250  lb.  of  prunes  of  size  30  to  40, 
of  excellent  quality,  were  dry-packed,  under  pressure, 
in  the  so-called  'sanitary  cans,'  and  hermetically 
sealed.  These  were  subsequently  sterilized  by  the 
application  of  heat.  The  prunes  were  packed  in  the 
ordinary  2i-lb.  can.  Two  cases  of  these  were  subse- 
quently shipped  to  the  Philippines,  where  they  were 
held  under  most  favorable  conditions  for  a  period  of  a 
year,  and  finally  returned  to  the  station  for  examina- 
tion. Under  ordinary  treatment  prunes  in  that  cli- 
mate would  have  been  entirely  '  sugared,'  thus  ma- 
terially lessening  their  market  value.  These  prunes, 
which  had  made  the  round  trip  to  and  from  Manila, 
were  subsequently  submitted  to  many  experts,  and 
the  request  made  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  prune.  The  expression  of  some  of  these  brokers 
is  hereto  appended: 

Sussman,  Wormser  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  San 
Francisco,  write:  "The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  It  is  problematical  whether  the 
domestic  trade  will  take  kindly  to  these  goods,  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  they  commend  themselves  for  ship- 
ment to  the  tropics." 

California  Fruit  Canners'  Association  writes:  "  We 
have  very  carefully  scrutinized  the  condition  of  these 
goods,  and  find  them  all  that  can  be  desired.  The 
only  possible  objection  that  we  can  raise  against  them 
is  the  cost  of  packing  them  in  this  style.  We  assume 
you  are  aware  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits  is  successfully  exported  to  India  in 
tin-lined  cases,  results  being  very  satisfactory." 

The  C.  S.  Morey  Mercantile  Company,  of  Denver, 
says:  "  We  are  frank  to  say  that  we  were  surprised  at 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  goods,  and  believe  that  if 
they  can  be  put  up  at  a  price  which  will  enable  them 
to  reach  the  great  consuming  public,  in  a  reasonable 
competition  with  prunes  processed  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  shipped  as  dried  fruit,  these  goods  should 
sell,  and  sell  readily.  So  far  as  the  flavor  of  these 
prunes  is  concerned  they  are  better,  in  the  writer's 
estimation,  than  any  prunes  we  have  ever  tasted." 

Paxton  &  Gallagher  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.:  "  Our 
opinion  is  as  follows:  If  the  prunes  can  be  packed  in 
tins  to  sell  at  a  popular  price,  they  will  be  a  winner. 
The  can  we  cut  was  in  perfect  condition,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  will  sell  freely,  providing,  of  course,  they 
can  be  placed  on  the  market  to  retail  at  popular 
prices." 

Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  say: 
"  We  have  examined  the  prunes,  and  find  the  quality 
very  fine.  I  can  readily  see  that,  in  the  style  of  pack- 
age which  you  have  sent,  the  prunes  will  keep  much 
better;  but,  in  our  climate,  that  is  not  a  matter  of  so 
much  consideration." 

H.  C.  McKenzie,  broker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  "I 
have  examined  the  prunes  carefully;  the  goods  are  in 
perfect  condition,  and  I  would  say  that  if  these  goods 
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are  packed  in  10-lb.  tins,  25-lb.  tins  or  50-lh.  tins,  they 
should  have  a  good  commercial  value,  particularly  in 
hot  climates.  Some  of  the  Kastern  merchants  have 
packed  prunes  for  shipment  to  Jamaica,  the  Ber- 
mudas,  and  other  warm  climates  for  some  years  past. 
*  *  *  These  prunes  that  you  have  packed  in  this 
tin  are  of  very  good  quality,  and  1  should  say  they 
have  not  changed  any  since  the  day  you  packed  them." 

From  these  letters  it  appears  that  notwithstanding 
the  prunes  have  been  subjected  to  nearly  two  years  of 
unfavorable  storage,  yet  their  condition  remains  essen- 
tially the  same  as  when  placed  in  the  can.  The  only 
question  that  would  seem  to  arise  in  this  matter  is  the 
possibility  of  (lacking  them  in  caus  at  a  price  which 
the  public  would  be  willing  to  pay.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  said,  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  to 
pack  these  prunes  at  a  stage  when  they  carry  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  moisture  than  is  ordinarily  the 
ease  with  dried  fruit,  the  increased  weight  of  the 
product  due  to  this  extra  moisture  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, make  up  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
can,  and  there  will  hardly  be  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  handling  the  fruit  in  so  packing  it  over  that  of  a 
processed  fruit,  because  it  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  the  handling  due  to  that  operation,  and 
also  With  the  COSt  Of  the  materials  used  ill  •  processing.' 
Prunes  so  packed  and  sealed  can  be  guaranteed  and 
kept  indefinitely  without  deterioration  or  'sugaring.' 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  process  is,  that  the 
grower  can  pack  his  fruit  in  either  the  dried  or  par- 
tially dried  condition  with  absolute  assurance  of 
delivery  to  the  market  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  leaves  his  hands. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  since  this  experiment  was 
undertaken,  Mr.  Bowers  has  been  granted  a  patent 
which  claims  to  cover  some  phases  of  handling  prunes 
in  this  manner. 


Damages  to  Raisins  and  Fig's  in  Smyrna. 

A  report  from  Consul  E.  L.  Harris  says  that  the 
raisin  and  fig  crops  of  Smyrna  have  been  very  seri- 
ously damaged  by  violent  thunderstorms,  accompanied 
by  hail,  in  the  latter  part  of  August.    lie  adds: 

The  season  is  very  late  this  year,  and  only  about 
20^  of  the  first  crop  of  raisins  had  dried,  the  re- 
mainder being  still  spread  out  on  the  ground.  The 
violence  of  the  storms,  which  Hooded  some  of  the 
valleys,  carrying  away  houses  and  cattle,  prevented 
any  measures  being  taken  to  protect  the  drying  rai- 
sins. Such  storms  at  this  season  of  the  year  have  not 
happened  before  within  the  memory  of  the  residents 
of  Smyrna.  The  uncut  grape  crop  has  also  suffered 
considerably  from  the  excessive  moisture  in  the  air. 
Altogether  the  damage  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
80  to  35 fc  of  the  entire  crop,  or  something  like 
#•150,000  worth.  The  fig  crop,  although  uncut,  has 
suffered  by  at  least  15  to  20  per  cent. 


Apricot  Kernels  and  Prunes  in  France. 


Consul-General  It.  I'.  Skinner,  of  Marseille,  reports 
that  both  the  almond  and  apricot  crops  in  France  have 
been  good  this  year,  and  low  prices  are  prevailing  for 
fruit  and  kernels.  At  present  Ijevant  apricot  kernels 
are  quoted  at  $21.2:1  per  220  lb.,  and  October  deliveries 
are  quoted  at  $18.83.  The  French  prune  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  good  one,  and  if  the  quality  should  be 
Brat-Class  importations  in  the  usual  quantity  will  not 
be  required  for  domestic  needs.  American  exporters 
should  obtain  a  general  agent  in  France,  and  thereby 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  market,  which  con- 
sumes American  fruit  from  year  to  year  according  to 
domestic  crop  results. 


The  Sugar  Beet. 


Cane  Sugar  vs.  Beet  Sugar. 

By  Ok.  Ci.  W.  Shaw  In  Circular  23  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Mtation  of  the  t'niverslty  of  California. 

The  relative  merits  of  sugar  from  beets  and  that 
from  cane  have  l>een  a  mooted  question  ever  since 
beet  -agar  has  become  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
sugar  market.  The  friends  of  sugar  from  cane  early 
in  the  days  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  maintained  that 
l>eet  sugar  was  repulsive,  ill-Havored,  ill-looking,  and 
entirely  inferior  to  cane  sugar.  As  soon  as  it  was 
found  that  sugar,  white  and  pure  from  a  technical 
Standpoint,  could  be  made  in  the  beet-sugar  factory 
directly  from  beets,  and  that  this  sugar  would  analyze 
as  close  to  lOOjf  as  the  product  from  cane,  the  friends 
of  the  latter  advanced  other  arguments,  especially  to 
the  effect  that  beet  sugar  could  not  be  used  for  various 
purposes  for  which  the  older  cane  product  had  long 
been  employed.  Fven  today  the  question  is  often 
under  discussion.    On  account  of  this,  and  the  numer- 


ous statements  made  in  public  meetings  and  in  the 
columns  of  certain  newspapers  that  beet  sugar  cannot 
be  safely  used  for  purposes  of  fruit  preserving  and 
canning,  ami  the  fact  that  this  idea  is  quite  prevalent 
among  housekeepers,  cannery  men,  and  confectioners, 
certain  experiments  were  undertaken  in  the  canning 
of  fruit  and  the  making  of  jellies,  using  beet  sugar, 
and  checking  the  results  against  the  same  kinds  of 
fruits  prepared  in  the  same  manner  with  cane  sugar. 

The  Sources  ok  the  Sugar, — The  sugar  from 
cane  was  purchased  from  the  Western  Sugar  Refinery, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  was  guaranteed  to  be  from 
cane.  The  sugar  tested  99.1%  pure  sucrose.  The 
beet  sugar  was  made  directly  from  beets  grown  at 
Oxnard,  Cal.,  and  was  manufactured  by  the  Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar  Company,  the  sugar  having  been 
donated  by  that  company  tor  the  purposes  of  1 1 1 i  —  test. 
Analysis  showed  this  sugar  to  be  99.8%  pure  sugar, 
and  thus  fully  equal  to  the  cane  product  in  sugar  value. 
Both  of  these  sugars  had  l>een  1  blued '  with  ultra- 
marine after  the  common  practice  in  sugar  manu- 
facture, and  thus  was  not  different  from  the  sugar 
found  on  the  market. 

The  Fruit  and  the  Method. — The  fruit  used  in 
the  experiments  comprised  cherries,  apricots,  plums, 
peaches,  and  pears.  Each  of  these  was  preserved  in 
different  strengths  of  syrup  in  the  ordinary  methods  of 
canning  employed  in  the  commercial  canneries,  as 
well  as  after  the  methods  followed  in  the  household 
practice  of  canning  and  jelly  making. 

In  the  cannery  the  method  of  procedure  was  to 
make  up  a  concentrated  sugar  solution  by  dissolving 
:150  lb.  of  sugar  in  tanks,  and  then  reducing  the  con- 
centrated solution  to  the  desired  density  by  trans- 
ferring a  quantity  of  the  concentrated  solution  to  a 
tank  reserved  for  that  strength  of  solution,  and  reduc- 
ing the  density  to  the  desired  degree  as  shown  on  a 
spindle.  In  the  case  of  apricots,  both  peeled  and  un- 
j)eeled  fruit  were  put  up  after  the  ordinary  cannery 
methods,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  work  with 
syrup  showing  40 J6  sugar;  with  green-gage  plums, 
10  ,  syrup  was  used;  with  pears,  10,  15,  20,  ."50,  40, 
and  55%  syrup  respectively  was  used,  and  with 
peaches  40 <fc  syrup.  In  most  instances  all  these 
strengths  were  used  both  in  the  case  of  sugar  from 
cane  and  sugar  from  beets,  but  in  the  case  of  one  can- 
nery only  beet  sugar  was  used. 

In  the  making  of  the  syrup  some  difference  was 
noted  in  the  action  of  different  grades  of  sugar.  The 
beet  sugar  caused  the  more  froth  in  the  making  of 
syrup,  but  further  investigation  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  granulation  of 
the  beet  sugar  was  much  finer  than  that  of  the  cane, 
therefore  causing  more  air  to  become  entangled 
during  the  stirring  than  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  from 
from  cane.  This  was  shown  by  the  use  of  cane  sugar 
of  about  the  same  granulation  in  another  batch  of 
syrup,  in  which  case  the  same  frothing  occurred  as 
with  the  beet  product.  This  has  been  uoted  in  other 
instances,  and  canners  are  wont  to  count  this  against 
the  beet  sugar,  but  it  is  only  the  result  of  not  com- 
paring sugars  of  the  same  granulation.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  action  due  to  difference  of  granulation  was 
the  only  apparent  difference  arising  during  the  mak- 
ing of  the  syrup.  This  is  not  an  essential  difference 
between  these  sugars,  however,  as  the  character  of 
the  granulation  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  wish  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  methods  of  boiling  and  granu- 
lation being  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  sugar  ordi- 
narily used  by  the  canners  is  known  as  dry,  coarse, 
granulated — a  grade  which  is  not  commonly  made  by 
the  beet  sugar  manufacturers,  because  there  has  not 
yet  been  the  demand  sufficient  to  warrant  its  produc- 
tion, but  it  could  be  made  by  them  as  readily  as  the 
ordinary  granulation. 

The  several  kinds  of  fruit  were  placed  in  cases  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  stored  in  a  rather  unfavor- 
able location  for  a  period  of  two  years,  cans  of  each 
variety  being  opened  from  time  to  time  to  observe 
the  change,  if  any.  Of  the  2,000  cans  which  were 
thus  treated  only  6  cans  from  the  beet-sugar  lot  and  7 
from  the  cane-sugar  lot  spoiled  during  the  two  years, 
and  these  were  evidently  due  to  imperfect  sealing  of 
the  cans,  thus  showing  the  utter  lack  of  foundation  for 
the  idea  that  fruits  do  not  keep  well  when  preserved 
with  beet  sugar,  and  that  such  sugar  does  not  work 
well  in  the  cannery. 

In  the  household  trials  both  apricots  and  peaches 
were  canned  in  a  40  %  syrup,  50  cans  in  each  lot,  the 
ordinary  Mason  jars  being  used  as  containers  in  each 
case.  From  these  not  a  single  can  spoiled  during  the 
two-year  period. 

In  the  jelly  trials  apples  and  currants  were  used  as 
the  basis,  equal  quantities  of  juice  and  sugar  being 
used,  and  the  mixture  boiled  until  of  the  right  con- 
sistency to  jell.  The  product  in  each  case  was  as 
clear  as  it  is  possible  for  jelly  to  be,  and  not  the  slight- 
est difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  making  of  it. 

Reports  ok  Failure  With  Bkkt  Sugar. — In 
connection  with  this  work  an  attempt  was  made  to 
trace  numerous  reports  to  the  effect  that  fruit  had  been 
lost  through  the  use  of  beet  sugar,  but  in  not  a  single 
case  was  it  found  that  the  person  so  losing  fruit  posi- 
tively knew  that  the  sugar  from  the  beet  had  been 
used.  The  following  is  typical  of  all  of  the  answers 
received  to  letters  of  inquiry  on  the  subject: 


"I  know  nothing  of  the  relative  merits  of  bed 
sugar  and  the  cane  sugar,  and  merely  stated  that  I 
had  been  told  that  the  one  was  sweeter  than  the  other, 
and  a  lady  at  the  table  stated  that  some  years  ago  she 
bad  been  given  to  understand  that  beet  sugar  was  not 
good  to  put  up  preserves." 

The  general  discussion  was  based  on  this  subject, 
without  any  personal  exj>erience,  and  entirely  upon 
hearsay  evidence.  Writing  concerning  this  subject, 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  preservers  of  <'ali- 
fornia  fruit  says: 

"  We  have  used  this  (beet  sugar)  very  largely  in  our 
work  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  using  it  almost 
exclusively  in  our  fruit  department,  and  we  put  up  as 
fine  goods  as  can  l>e  made.  We  think  that  alone 
speaks  well  for  beet  sugar.  While  it  will  not  cook 
quite  as  white  as  the  cane  sugar  and  boils  easier,  yet 
with  most  goods  we  find  it  is  fully  as  good  as  the  cane 
sugar. 

"  We  do  not  use  antiseptics  whatever  in  our  fruits 
and  have  no  trouble  with  the  keeping  qualities.  Any 
other  information  we  can  give  you,  we  will  be  glad  to." 

The  secret  of  success  in  canning  lies  in  a  }>erfeot 
sterilizing  of  the  fruit  and  syrup,  and  one  of  the  can- 
ners in  replying  to  an  inquiry  as  to  their  use  of  beet 
sugar  expressed  the  matter  very  tersely  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"While  we  have  not  so  far  used  beet  sugar,  yet  we 
believe  we  would  have  no  more  difficulty  in  steriliz- 
ing beet-sugar  syrup  than  cane-sugar  syrup  or  water." 

How  the  Trouble  May  Have  Arisen.— in  the 
early  days  of  sugar  refining  there  may  possibly  have 
been  some  foundation  for  an  objection  of  this  kind,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  exist  today  with  the  most  mod- 
ern methods  of  manufacture  adopted  by  the  beet-sugar 
houses.  The  sugar  which  is  used  by  the  larger  can- 
ners is  made  without  the  ordinary  bluing  used  in 
other  sugars.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bluing  which 
have  teen  used  upon  su^ar,  namely,  methyl  blue  and 
ultramarine  blue.  The  former  coloring  matter  is  un- 
doubtedly open  to  the  objection  that  in  contact  with 
certain  acids  it  is  either  intensified  in  color,  or  if  the 
color  of  the  fruit  is  yellow  it  imparts  a  greenish  tinge, 
both  of  which  undesirable  conditions  were  experienced 
in  the  early  days  of  sugar  manufacture.  Methyl  blue, 
however,  is  seldom  used  for  this  purpose  Unlay,  ultra- 
marine blue  being  used  instead,  al>out  two  pounds  of 
this  material  being  used  for  100,000  lb.  of  sugar. 

The  utter  folly  of  this  idea  that  beet  sugar  cannot 
be  used  for  canning  purposes  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  practically  all  the  sugar  used  in  Ger- 
many and  France  for  the  purpose  of  canning  and  pre- 
serving is  from  the  beet,  and  for  many  years  Ameri- 
can beet  sugar  was  used  without  complaint  in  this 
country,  because  the  mass  of  the  people  were  not 
aware  that  it  was  derived  from  the  beet.  This  sugar 
was  brought  here  as  raw  sugar  from  Europe,  refined 
at  American  refineries,  and  consumers  purchased  it 
under  the  false  idea  that  it  was  cane  sugar. 

But  as  the  industry  began  to  grow  rapidly  in  the 
United  States  attention  was  directed  to  the  source  of 
sugar,  and  there  has  arisen  this  popular  error,  which 
may  have  been  somewhat  fostered  by  interested 
parties. 

Supremacy  ok  the  Beet. — People  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  term  'cane  sugar'  that  they  do 
not  realize  that  within  the  last  few  s  ears  the  bulk  of 
the  world's  sugar  supply  has  shifted  from  cane  to  beet. 
In  1858  the  world's  sugar  supply  was  1,184,000  long 
tons,  of  which  :J04,000  tons  were  accredited  to  the 
sugar  beet,  or  about  21  ft.  In  1905  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  sugar  was  derived  from  the 
sugar  l>eet. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
been  second  only  to  it-  growth  in  the  sugar  world. 
As  an  American  industry  it  is  less  than  40  years  old, 
for  it  was  in  18(50  that  the  first  plant  to  manufacture 
beet  sugar  successfully,  in  a  commercial  way  was 
erected  in  California.  For  the  first  20  years  the  in- 
dustry grew  but  slowly,  so  that  in  1890  there  were  but 
three  factories.  Before  the  close  of  1901,  however, 
the  number  had  increased  to  30  (increase  of  900  fo  in 
10  years),  while  in  1906  the  number  of  factories  in 
operation  in  the  United  States  was  61,  an  increase  of 
over  100%  in  the  past  six  years,  and  several  new  ones 
are  scheduled  for  the  campaign  of  1907,  not  to  mention 
others  operating  in  Canada. 

We  must  admit,  then,  that  the  industry  is  quite  be- 
yond the  experimental  stage  and  has  become  a  reality 
in  this  country,  and  a  factor  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  people.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  use  of  beet 
sugar  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible, 
and  that  such  mistaken  ideas  as  those  indicated  at  the 
outset  of  this  discussion  should  be  corrected. 


The  gypsum  that  is  imported  into  the  United  States 
conies,  except  a  few  hundred  tons  annually  from  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  almost  wholly  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  enters  the  ports  of 
the  New  England  and  northern  Atlantic  States,  over 
one-half  entering  the  port  of  New  York.  The  gypsum 
imported  is  nearly  all  calcinedjand converted  into  w  all 
plaster.  A  small  quantity  is  used  as  land  plaster,  and 
some  is  mixed  in  patent  fertilizers. 
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Help  the  Horse 

No  article  is  more  useful 
about  the  stable  than  Mica 
Axle  Grease.    Put  a  little  on 
the  spindles  before  you  "hook 
up" — it  will  help  the  horse,  and 
bring  the  load  home  quicker. 

MICA  AXLE 
GREASE 

wears  well— better  than  any 
other  grease.  Coats  the  axle 
with  a  hard,  smooth  surface  of 
powdered  mica  which  reduces 
friction.  Ask  the  dealer  for 
Mica  Axle  Grease. 
STANDARD  0U.  COMPANY 

Incorporated 
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ALAMEDA. 

Will  Raise  Hops  Next  Year. — 
Pleasanton  Times:  The  Pleasanton 
Hop  Co.  is  actively  preparing  to  re-trellis 
and  re-plant  about  150  acres  in  hops. 
All  of  the  work  now  under  way  is  being 
done  according  to  the  latest  and  most 
approved  method  of  hop  culture. 
Every  new  idea  or  method  which  has 
proved  successful  during  recent  years  in 
any  of  the  hop  growing  regions  of  Cali- 
fornia will  be  incorporated  in  the  yards. 
It  is  expected  by  reason  of  the  improve- 
ment now  under  way  to  produce  not 
only  a  greater  quantity  of  hops,  but  also 
an  improved  quality. 

BUTTE. 

Vast  Beet  Fields. — The  Alta  Cali- 
fornia Beet  Sugar  Company  has  opened 
its  campaign  to  secure  8,000  acres  of 
beets  for  1908,  and  in  estimating  the 
possible  acreage,  J.  G.  Hamilton  says 
he  hopes  for  3,000  acres  from  Yolo 
county.  To  date  this  season  the  factory 
at  Hamilton  City  has  handled  about 
14,000  tons  of  beets. 

Sugar  Beets.  —  Chico  Enterprise  : 
(iridley  beets  are  testing  out  well,  one 
sample  sent  last  week  showing  19  <f0 
sugar  with  purity  of  86.3  fo .  This  makes 
the  beets  bring  $5.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
(iridley,  a  very  satisfactory  price.  The 
Crops  harvested  so  far  have  yielded  7 
to  S  tons  per  acre.  Considering  that 
this  is  the  first  year  the  farmers  of  the 
vicinity  have  had  any  experience,  and 
considering  further  that  they  were  late 
in  getting  them  irrigated,  the  results  are 
not  at  all  bad.  With  a  more  favorable 
spring  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  much 
of  the  lands  of  the  vicinity  there  will  be 
a  good  crop  if  the  farmers  elect  to  plant 
again. 

COLUSA. 

Good  Potato  Crop. — Sun:  Seven 
acres  of  river  land  produced  1,912  sacks 
of  potatoes,  and  the  grower  got  $4,000 
for  them.  He  sold  some  of  them  at 
$1.50  a  sack  on  the  river  bank,  and 
these  were  resold  in  San  Francisco  at 
$3.15  a  sack.  This  grower  was  W.  A. 
Curtis,  on  Sherman  island.  The  profits 
from  potatoes  reached  $500  an  acre. 
From  the  lower  river  there  was  an 
enormous  yield,  for  the  floods  were  past 
before  it  was  too  late  to  plant  a  second 
crop. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Alfalfa.  —  Recent  advices  from 
Byron,  Contra  Costa  county,  says  the 
region  about  Byron  is  gaining  promi- 
nence for  the  production  of  alfalfa  with- 
out irrigation.  Five  crops  of  hay  are 
not  unusual,  and  by  getting  along  with- 
out irrigation  the  expense  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  The  60-acre  farm  of 
C.  J.  Preston  of  eastern  Contra  Costa 
county  is  looked  on  as  a  representative 
field  of  alfalfa.  The  yield  from  this  tract 
this  year  has  been  as  follows:  April  8, 
two  tons  per  acre,  $10  per  ton;  May  16, 
two  tons  per  acre,  $10  per  ton;  June  25, 
one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre,  $12  per 
ton.  The  fourth  crop  will  be  gathered  in 
about  five  weeks  and  will  average  one 
and  a  half  tons  per  acre,  commanding 
$12  per  ton.  The  assured  gross  products 
is  $94  per  acre.  The  expense  of  cutting 
and  baling  is  less  than  $3  a  ton. 

EL  DORADO. 

Stock  Moving. — Hundreds  of  head 
of  cattle  pass  through  Placerville  daily 
going  from  the  higher  altitudes,  where 
they  have  been  feeding  this  summer,  to 
the  valley  for  the  winter.  Each  baud 
has  from  50  to  200  head  in  it,  and  is  in 
charge  of  two  mounted  men  and  their 
dogs. 

LAKE. 

Planting  Tree  Seeds. — Sacramento 
Union:  Assistant  State  Forester  Sellers 
has  started  to  plant  the  seeds  for  200,000 
trees  which  will  be  transplanted  on  the 
bare  areas  surrounding  Clear  lake.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  planting  will  cover 
35,000  acres  and  that  all  the  trees  will 
be  set  into  the  ground  by  the  middle  of 
next  summer.  They  will  be  cared  for  in 


a  nursery  before  being  transplanted.  It 
has  been  found  from  experiments  that 
eucalyptus  and  pine  thrive  in  the  climate 
of  the  Clear  lake  country  and  that  these 
species  will  grow  faster  than  any  other. 
The  reforestation  has  been  undertaken 
by  a  company  for  commercial  purposes 
and  also  to  make  the  scenery  around  the 
lake  more  attractive.  It  is  designed  to 
lay  out  a  forest  and  make  the  place  a 
pleasure  resort.  The  planting  plans 
have  been  finished  and  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  get  the  trees  started  and 
nature  and  protection  from  fires  will  do 
the  rest. 

MENDOCINO. 

Hops. — The  Ukiah  Dispatch  Demo- 
crat says  the  number  of  bales  of  hops 
for  Mendocino  county  so  far  reported 
foots  up  13,500,  with  still  a  few  lots  to 
hear  from,  which  will  bring  the  total 
up  to  about  13,600  bales.  Last  year  the 
yield  was  nearly  16,000  bales. 

NEVADA. 

Sheep  Dying. — Bee  :  On  good  au- 
thority it  is  stated  that  fully  100  head 
of  sheep  have  died  within  the  past  few 
days  between  Big  Tunnel  and  the  head- 
waters at  Deer  creek.  The  sheepmen 
are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  whole- 
sale mortality  among  their  flocks  and 
will  hustle  them  out  of  the  grazing 
grounds  in  that  section.  Some  fear 
that  the  sheep  have  eaten  a  poisonous 
weed.  If  mining  is  being  carried  on  in 
that  particular  section  it  might  be  that 
the  sheep  had  drunk  of  waters  strongly 
impregnated  with  cyanide. 

Walnut  Crop. — Bee:  The  claim  is 
made  on  plenty  of  proof  that  this  sec- 
tion is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  walnuts,  and  it  is  the  belief 
that  several  orchards  will  be  set  out  on 
the  showing  made  by  a  few  trees  which 
have  proved  year  after  year  the  value 
of  their  crop.  One  tree  has  just  yielded 
a  harvest  of  200  lb.  The  price  offered 
is  13  cents,  but  the  growers  are  holding 
out  for  more. 

PLACER. 

Transplanting  Palm  Tree.— An 
interesting  spectacle  was  witnessed  here 
Thursday.  The  railroad  company  moved 
the  old  palm  tree  that  has  stood  in  the 
park  adjoining  the  old  depot  to  a  loca- 
tion in  the  new  park  they  will  build 
adjoining  the  new  depot.  The  moving 
was  done  by  the  large  steam-wrecking 
crane.  A  space  was  dug  out  so  the  palm 
could  be  hooked  with  the  derrick,  and 
it  was  then  lifted  bodily  from  the  earth. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Scarce. — Imperial 
Standard:  Those  wishing  to  sow  alfalfa 
seed  during  the  coming  season  will  have 
great  trouble  in  securing  seed  and  will 
be  obliged  to  pay  higher  prices  than 
have  been  known  heretofore,  the  price 
having  advanced  from  16c.  to  18c.  in  the 
last  week.  From  the  Eastern  States 
from  which  seed  has  been  drawn  in  pre- 
vious years  there  is  a  report  that  the 
yield  this  year  is  not  to  exceed  one-fifth 
that  of  last  seasan.  In  this  valley  there 
has  been  no  seed  harvested  during  the 
present  season,  a  pest  of  butterflies  hav- 
ing blasted  them,  and  as  a  result  the 
available  supply  is  still  further  reduced. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  scarcity  of 
seed  is  going  to  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  sowing  of  many  fields  which 
have  been  planned  for  and  for  the  prod- 
uct of  which  there  is  a  present  lively  de- 
mand. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Grape  Sales. — Lodi  Sentinel:  Sel- 
dom does  it  occur,  if  indeed  such  has 
been  the  case  at  all  before,  that  so  large 
a  sale  of  one  variety  of  fruit  originating 
from  the  same  district  in  California  is 
shown  in  the  Eastern  markets  as  was 
the  case  on  Monday  last,  when  36  straight 
carloads  of  grapes  coming  from  the  Lodi 
district  were  sold.  The  distribution  was 
also  wide.  Lodi  fruit  sold  in  nine  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union — a  sin- 
gle day's  sale  of  Lodi  grapes  aggregat- 
ing over  $40,000,  which  is  certainly  a 
record-breaker. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Palms  SHIPPED  South. — Press:  A 


carload  of  several  hundred  Washing- 
ton ia  palms  was  shipped  by  the  South- 
ern California  Acclimatizing  Associa- 
tion to  southern  Texas.  There  are 
considerable  improvements  going  on  in 
that  section  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
good  that  for  ornamental  plants  they 
must  look  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Big  Walnuts. — Santa  Barbara  Press: 
Perhaps  the  largest  walnuts  ever  brought 
into  this  city  are  on  exhibition  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms.  They 
were  grown  in  Goleta  by  E.  A.  Hollis- 
ter,  who  presented  them  to  the  Cham- 
ber. An  average  nut  from  the  lot 
measures  about  nine  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  weighs  seven  ounces. 

SHASTA. 

Shasta  for  Grafes.  —  Redding 
Searchlight:  There  is  no  county  in  the 
State  that  can  produce  a  finer  grape 
than  Shasta,  and  the  marvel  is  that 
grape  culture  is  not  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  county.  A  sample  of 
local  production  was  by  shown  A.  Spie- 
gel, vineyardist  and  wine-maker  of  the 
Noble  Ridge  district.  One  cluster  of 
Muscats  weighed  within  a  fraction  of 
five  pounds  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
could  not  be  excelled. 

Shasta  Growers  Holding  Hops. — 
Searchlight:  A  hop-grower  of  the  Twin 
Valley  section  says  that  none  of  this 
year's  harvest  has  as  yet  been  sold  by 
the  hop-growers  of  Whitmore  and  Twin 
Valley.  Market  conditions  are  not  very 
favorable  and  besides  but  few  of  the 
hops  have  yet  been  baled  and  made 
ready  for  the  market.  Mr.  Seagren 
had  seven  more  acres  in  bearing  this 
year  than  last.  The  hops  in  that  vi- 
cinity command  the  highest  prices  in 
the  market,  as  they  are  of  the  finest 
quality  on  the  coast. 

SOLANO. 

Prosperous  Farm.  —  Sacramento 
Bee:  Neil  Anderson,  who  resides  in 
Montezuma  township,  is  the  owner  of 
14  acres  of  reclaimed  marsh  land  on 
Sherman  island  which  breaks  the  record 
for  yielding  handsome  profits.  Four 
acres  planted  to  onions  yielded  1,600 
sacks  of  that  vegetable,  which  sold  for 
$2,880.  The  remaining  10  acres  were 
planted  to  potatoes,  which  sold  for  $3,000. 
After  harvesting  the  onion  and  potato 
crops,  Mr.  Anderson  planted  the  same 
14  acres  of  land  to  beans,  which  will 
bring  to  the  owner  the  sum  of  $900. 

A  Good  Showing.  —  Henry  Bird, 
proprietor  of  the  Suisun  Creamery,  re- 
ports that  that  institution  has  turned 
out  185,297  lb.  of  butter  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1907.  The  dairy- 
men of  this  vicinity  have  received, 
during  that  time,  $47,471  for  butter  fat. 
Considering  that  this  is  practically  a 
new  industry  here,  and  the  many  dis- 
advantages Mr.  Bird  has  had  to  con- 
tend with,  we  think  this  is  a  very  good 
showing. 

SONOMA. 

Prunes. — Healdsburg  Tribune:  One 
variety  of  fruit  that  thrives  here  prob- 
ably better  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
State  is  prunes.  This  section  raises  the 
largest  and  sweetest  prunes,  and,  strange 
to  say,  a  Healdsburg  prune  is  a  scarce 
article  in  the  Eastern  markets — not  be- 
cause they  are  not  there,  but  for  the 
reason  they  are  not  branded  Healds- 
burg. The  day  will  arrive  when  Healds- 
burg prunes  will  be  sent  out  from  this 
district  labeled  Healdsburg,  and,  from 
their  excellence,  prunes  raised  here  will 
be  bought  in  preference  to  others. 

STANISLAUS. 

Guava.— Modesto  Herald:  Mr.  Den- 
nett has  proved  the  guava  to  be  an  un- 
qualified success  in  our  soil  and  climate. 
Without  any  extra  cultivation  or  care,  a 
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little  rooted  slip,  some  six  inches  long, 
planted  in  his  garden  three  years  ago, 
has  developed  into  a  bush  nearly  four 
feet  high.  The  fruit,  of  the  strawberry 
variety,  has  increased  in  size  and  quan- 
tity each  year.  Its  quality  is  assured  by 
the  fact  that  from  this  one  bush  (mite  a 
quantity  of  the  finest  jelly  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Dennett  intends  to  put  out 
quite  a  number  of  the  bushes  the  coming 
year.  Our  local  nurserymen  should  keep 
it  in  stock  and  recommend  it. 

SUTTER. 

Beans  for  Everybody.  —  Union: 
E.  J.  Tharp  is  one  of  the  fortunate  ones 
who  will  benefit  by  this  year's  crop  of 
beans.  On  his  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Knights  Landing  he  has  already  har- 
vested 4,000  bags,  with  an  average 
weight  to  the  sack  of  85  lb.  The  prices 
received  for  the  pink  variety  average 
per  bag,  $2.75;  white,  $2.80;  and  for  the 
red  kidney  bean,  $3.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  average  price  paid  last 
season  was  only  $1.75,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  where  the  bean  raiser  is  in  luck, 
this  year  at  least. 

TEHAMA. 

Big  Apple  Crop. — Bee:  The  apple 
growers  of  this  county  are  rejoicing  over 
their  good  fortune  in  having  a  fine  crop 
and  the  ready  sale  at  the  ranch  for  their 
fruit.  Heretofore  the  prevailing  price 
was  \\  cents  at  the  railroads  for  only  the 
choicest  apples,  but  this  year  1  cent  is 
the  prevailing  price,  and  everything 
goes — big,  little,  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent— to  be  loaded  in  bulk  into  a  box  car. 
This,  too,  saves  the  expense  and  labor 
of  boxing,  while  the  farmer  has  two  or 
three  times  as  many  apples  for  the 
market. 

VENTURA. 

Walnut  Shipments. — Anaheim  Ga- 
zette: Walnuts  are  being  shipped  from 
this  section  by  carloads,  the  harvest  be- 
ing at  its  height.  The  association  price 
of  15  cents  is  the  highest  yet  recorded, 
and  outside  buyers  are  offering  131.  In 
the  season  of  1893,  when  a  panic  in  wal- 
nuts prevailed,  prices  dropped  as  low  as 
3£  cents.  The  price  was  fixed  by  the 
association  that  year  at  7  cents.  One  as- 
sociation secretly  cut  half  a  cent  which 
ended  in  the  inevitable  smash,  and 
many  carloads  of  nuts  were  sold  before 
the  cruel  war  was  over  at  31  cents.  This 
season's  walnut  crop  of  the  county  will 
mount  up  well  toward  the  million 
mark. 

Beans. — Oxnard  Courier:  Manager 
Hoffmayer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Mill- 
ing Co.  states  that  there  have  been 
190,000  bags  of  lima  beans  received  by 
the  different  branches  of  that  company 
south  of  the  river  this  season.  At 
Camarillo  and  Somis  he  says  there  will 
be  more  beans  received  than  there  were 
last  year.  This  comes  as  rather  surpris- 
ing information  to  the  people  who  have 
been  predicting  that  the  crop  in  the 
county  would  be  so  much  less  than  last 
year.  Across  the  river  the  yield  is  not 
as  heavy  as  it  was  last  year,  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  in  a  number  of  spots  on  this 
side  of  the  river  it  is  not  as  heavy. 
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Solitude. 


Euugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 
Weep,  and  you  weep  alone, 

For  the  sad  old  earth 
Must  borrow  its  mirth, 
It  has  trouble  enough  of  its  own. 

Sing,  and  the  hills  will  answer; 
Sigh,  and  it  is  lost  on  the  air. 

For  the  echoes  bound 

To  a  joyful  sound, 
But  shrink  from  voicing  care. 

Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you; 
Grieve,  and  they  turn  and  go; 

They  want  full  measure 
Of  all  your  pleasure, 
But  they  do  not  want  your  woe. 

Be  glad,  and  your  friends  are  many; 
Be  sad,  and  you  lose  them  all; 

There  are  none  to  decline 
Your  nectared  wine, 
Hut  alone  you  must  drink  life's  gall. 

Feast,  and  your  halls  are  crowded; 
Fast,  and  the  world  goes  by; 
Succeed  and  give, 
And  it  helps  you  live. 
But  it  cannot  help  you  die. 

There  is  room  in  the  halls  of  pleasure 
For  a  long  and  lordly  train, 
But  one  by  one 
We  must  all  file  on, 
Through  the  narrow  aisles  of  pain. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Going  to  the  Mountain.1 


Hetherly  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  sil- 
very river  that  threaded  its  way 
through  his  estate.  It  was  a  very  warm 
afteraoon;  too  warm,  lie  decided,  to  do 
anything  but  lie  flat  on  his  back  and 
gaze  up  at  the  cloud-fleeced  sky. 

When  his  eyes  finally  strayed  earth- 
ward again  they  took  in  the  brick  wall 
as  high  as  a  fortress  at  his  left.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  wall  were  the  grounds 
of  Miss  Letty  Burton's  house. 

"It's  a  shame,"  he  mused,  "that  she 
should  let  her  auger  descend  even  unto 
the  third  generation,  just  because  her 
mother  and  ray  grandfather  quarreled 
unci-  that  hackneyed  subject,  a  bound- 
ary line.  It  is  no  reason  for  her  treat- 
ing me  like  a  common  enemy." 

The  state  of-affairs  existing  betw  een 
the  two  families  had  hitherto  only 
amused  Hex  Hetherly,  and  the  reason 
for  his  present  state  of  aggrievement  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  .Miss  Burton's 
nieces  w  as  visiting  her. 

Every  summer  she  was  visited  by 
one  of  her  nieces,  who  were  nice-ap- 
pearing, proper  girls,  but  this  one  was 
of  a  dine  rent  type. 

On  two  occasions  she  had  passed  the 
house  when  he  was  near  the  walk. 
Miss  Letty,  of  course,  was  on  the  inside 
of  the  w  alk,  but  the  niece  had  fallen 
back  a  step  or  two  and  had  liestowed 
upon  Hetherly  a  mischievous,  compre- 
hending glance  from  a  pair  of  dancing 
blue  eyes. 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  reflections 
upon  Miss  Burton's  unreasonable  con- 
duct by  a  musical  voice  calling: 

"First  aid  to  tiie  injured!  " 

Me  sprang  to  his  feet.  There  on  a 
dilapidated  old  raft  was  the  niece  try- 
ing to  pole  to  shore. 

"Reach  me  the  pole,"  he  said. 

"No;  1  am  making  it,"  was  the  reply. 

she  was  quite  near  the  bank,  and 
sticking  the  pole  in  the  mud  she  gave  a 
spring  and  stood  beside  him. 

"I  am  Christopher  Columbus  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,"  she  said  merrily. 

"And  you  find  the  natives  at  home," 
he  replied. 

"I  will  tell  you  truly  who  I  am,"  she 
replied  more  seriously.  "I  am  June 
Wilbur,  the  niece  of' your  next  door 
neighbor,  and  I  think  it  too  ridiculous 
for  anything  that  all  communications 
should  be  cut  off.  'As  the  mountain 
could  not  come  to  Mahomet,'  you 
know." 

"I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  opened 
communication,"  he  replied.  "Of  course, 


you  know  I  am  Rex  Hetherly.  lx't's 
-it  down  here  under  this  tree  and  talk 
over  the  family  troubles." 

"I  really  felt  as  if  I  knew  you,"  she 
said,  as  she  seated  herself  beside  him. 

"The  girls,  my  cousins,  have  told  me 
of  seeing  you  afar,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  when  1  came  1  would  'cross 
the  line.'  1  expected  to  have  to  scale  the 
w  all,  but  when  I  came  dow  n  to  our  land- 
ing 1  spied  this  piece  of  a  raft,  and  1 
thought  I'd  come  by  sea." 

"Where  is  your  grenadier  aunt?"  he 
asked. 

"She  has  gone  to  pay    a    visit.  I 

pleaded  fatigue." 

After  some  little  conversation  he 
asked  her  to  let  him  show  her  over  the 
grounds  and  come  up  to  the  house. 

"Not  this  time,"  she  laughed.  I  must 
go  back  to  the  house.  But  look  at  this 
beautiful  cat  coming  through  the  grass." 

Having  made  friends  with  the  big 
tiger  cat,  she  took  her  departure  by  raft. 
Tiptop  sprang  up  a  tree  at  the  end  of 
the  wall  and  came  down  on  the  Burton 
side. 

"That's  where  Tiptop  has  the  advant- 
age over  us,"  she  laughed,  as  she 
landed. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  protested,  scrambling 
up  the  tree  and  coming  down.  "Two 
Hetherlys  have  mocked  at  the  forti- 
fications." 

"You  must  go  hack,"  she  commanded. 
"Aunt  may  come." 

"I  will,  if  you  will  promise  to  come 
again  soon." 

"Tomorrow  at  about  one-thirty.  Some 
old  ladies' club  meets  at  Aunt  Letty's 
and  no  outsiders  are  admitted,  so  1  have 
an  afternoon  off." 

When  Miss  Barton  returned  her 
niece  was  languidly  reclining  in  the 
hammock. 

"What  will  you  do  this  afternoon, 
June'.'"  she  asked  the  next  day. 

"Oh,  it's  so  warm  I  don't  care  to  go 
anywhere.  I'll  take  a  book  and  go  on 
the  river  bank,"  she  replied  carelessly. 

This  quite  met  Miss  Burton's  ideas  of 
ladylike  deportment,  so  at  one-thirty 
June  started  riverward.  it  w  as  nearly 
tw  o,  however,  before  she  joined  the  im- 
patient Rex. 

"What  made  you  so  late?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"Your  cat.  I've  had  a  very  serious 
and  a  very  funny  time.  1  w  as  in  our 
yard  this  morning  and  saw  your  cat  on 
the  garden  wall.  In  a  rash  moment  1 
called  'Tiptop'  and  he  responded,  leap- 
ing down  beside  me  and  acting  very 
friendly.  I  couldn't  make  him  go  home. 
He  followed  me  into  the  house.  Aunt 
Letty  demanded  to  know  whose  cat  it 
was.  As  I  was  not  sure  whether  your 
cat  belonged  to  you  or  your  family,  I 
said  1  didn't  know,  but  encouraged  the 
cat's  advances,  thinking  that  he  might 
catch  the  rat  which  is  the  bane  of  our 
existence  and  defies  traps." 

"Tiptop  w  ill  catch  it,"  assured  Hex. 

"Well,  Tiptop  caught  something  else. 
We  shut  him  up  in  the  house,  and  when 
those  funny  little  old  ladies  began  to 
arrive  about  one  o'clock  they  took  off 
their  bonnets  in  Aunt  Letty's  room. 

"When  we  were  all  assembled  in  the 
library,  and  1  was  thinking  of  making 
my  escape,  in  darted  Tiptop  racing  about 
with  something  fluffy  in  his  mouth.  I 
declared  it  to  be  the  rat,  and  the  old 
ladies  screamed  and  jumped  op  on  the 
chairs,  while!  caught  Tiptop. 

"The  rat  was  a  bird  from  an  old 
lady's  bonnet.  I  hardly  dared  to  go  up 
to  Aunt  Letty's  room,  but  I  and 
found  your  game  cat  had  ripjH-d  all  the 
bonnets  to  tatters.  I  sewed  and  pinned 
and  adjusted  things,  and  I  told  them 
only  one  bonnet  had  beeu  demolished." 

They  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  houses  when  from  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  issued  shrieks  of  terror. 

"Go  in  the  summer  house  and  wait 
till  I  find  out  w  hat's  the  matter,"  com- 
manded Rex,  as  he  fetched  a  ladder  and 
scaled  the  wall. 

Presently  he  returned  flushed,  laugh- 
ing and  triumphant. 

"I  have  been  commissioned,"  he  said, 
"to  go  down  on  the  river  bank,  find 
you  and  introduce  myself  and  bring  you 
home.  So  we'll  have  to  go  back  down 
to  the  river  and  come  up  through  your 
grounds." 


"How  did  it  happen,  and  w  hat  was 
the  matter?"  she  asked,  amazed. 

"The  shrieks  increased,  and  I  bolted 
right  in  through  the  window  that  led 
on  the  ]x>reh.  On  chairs  and  tables 
stood  dancing,  screaming  little  ladies, 
while  a  rat  madly  raced  about  seeking 
escape.  I  found  a  poker  by  the  fire- 
place, and  disposed  of  Mr.  Hat. 

••When  l  bad  borne  away  the  remains, 
and  the  ladies  had  partially  calmed,  I 
apologized  to  your  aunt  for  my  intru- 
sion, and  told  her  that  when  I  heard 
the  cries  I  felt  that  I  must  come  to  the 

rescue  at  the  risk  of  her  displeasure. 

"She  was  very  affable,  and  said  the 
quarrel  had  years  ago  simmered  dow  n 
to  the  point  of  who  should  be  the  first 
to  cross  the  line,  and  as  I  have  done  so, 
and  been  so  brave  in  the  rescue,  she 
would  declare  the  feud  closed,  and  that 
1  might  go  and  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. I  didn't  tell  her,  of  course,  that 
it  was  a  Burton  who  had  crossed  the 
line  first." 

"What  I  can't  understand  is,"  said 
June  perplexedly,  "how  the  rat  came 
out  in  the  daytime.  He  has  never 
given  matinees." 

"Tiptop  chased  him  out  of  his  retreat, 
hut  the  rat  had  a  good  start.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  library  the  door  Hew  shut 
and  poor  Tiptop  was  left." 

When  tin  y  reached  the  house,  all  the 
little  old  ladies  had  departed,  and  Aunt 
Letty  was  fondling  Tiptop. 

"I  hope  this  is  a  stray  cat.  I  must 
have  him!"  she  exclaimed. 

"He  was  our  cat,  but  is  now  yours, 
if  yOU  w  ill  accept  bim,  Miss  Burton." 

Miss  Burton  did.  She  also,  some 
weeks  later,  accepted  Rex  as  her 
nephew. — Brooklyn  Times. 


Consumption  of  Needles. 

More  than  $2,00U,l)00  worth  of  needles 
was  sold  in  the  Tinted  States  last  year, 
according  to  Win.  R.  Stewart  in  the 
initial  number  of  the  American  lousi- 
ness Man,  which  appears  on  the  news 
stands.    Mr.  Stewart  -ay-  : 

"  In  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  there  is  not  a  single  hand-sewing 
needle  made.  All  of  the  many  mil- 
lions w  hich  annually  are  -old  in  this 
country  are  imported  from  Europe, 
principally  from  England.  France  has 
only  one  needle  factory,  Germany  Only 
three  of  any  importance,  and  Russia  but 
one.  In  England  the  needle-making 
center  is  at  Red  ditch,  Where  55  firms, 
large  and  small,  are  located.  More 
than  40(1,000,000  needles  a  year— about 
1,250,000  a  day,  when  Sundays  and  hol- 
idays are  excluded — are  the  product  of 
these  factories.  Fish  hooks  are  also 
made  at  a  number  of  them. 

"  But  if  the  United  States  does  not 
make  needles  for  hand-sewing  it  is 
pre-eminent  in  the  manufacture  of 
sewing-machine  needles.  For  the  sew- 
ing machine  is  essentially  an  Ameri- 
can production,  and  its  most  important 
single  feature  is  the  needle  which  makes 
the  lock-stitch,  invented  by  Klias  Howe 
in  1880.  Jt  is  estimated  that  about  8 
per  cent  of  all  the  operative  labor  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  the  sew- 
ing machine  is  employed  in  making 
the  needle." 


Anatomy  of  a.  Violin. 


Taken  to  pieces  a  violin  would  be 
found  to  consist  of  the  follow  ing  parts: 
Back,  %1  pieces;  belly,  -;  coins  and 
blocks,  (5;  sides,  5;  side  linings,  VI;  bar, 
1;  purtlings,  24;  neck,  1;  finger  board, 
1;  nut,  1;  bridge,  1;  tailboard,  1;  but- 
ton for  tailboard,  1;  string  for  tailboard, 
1;  guard  for  striug,  1;  sound  post,  1; 
strings,  4;  pegs,  A;  total,  69.  Three 
kinds  of  wood  are  used  —  maple,  pine, 
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and  ebony.  Maple  is  used  for  the  back, 
the  neck,  the  side  pieces,  and  the  bridge. 
Pine  is  used  for  the  belly,  the  bar,  the 
coins  and  blocks,  the  side  linings,  and 
the  sounding  post.  F^bony  is  used  for 
the  finger  board,  the  tailboard,  the  nut, 
the  guard  for  string  of  tailboard,  the 
pegs  and  the  button. 


"Seeing  the  Sights." 

There  is  a  kind  of  smartness  that 
makes  a  fool  of  a  man. 

Mo-t  men,  and  especially  young  men, 
have  a  time  somewhere  about  twenty 
when  they  want  to  go  down  to  the  city 
and  see  the  sights.  They  have  heard 
certain  other  smart  men  drop  hints  now 
and  then  about  the  wonderfully  interest- 
ing things  there  are  to  be  Been  and  ex- 
perienced by  night  in  the  shady  streets 
of  these  large  towns,  and  they  think 
they  will  never  be  men  till  they  have 
been  there  too  and  taken  in  the  sights. 

And  when-  are  these  sights? 

Do  you  ever  hear  of  these  aspirants 
after  knowledge  going  to  the  great 
libraries  or  art  exhibitions  on  their  first 
trip  to  the  metropolis'.'  You  might 
naturally  think  these  would  be  the  seat 
of  a  great  deal  the  young  visitor  would 
want  to  investigate. 

But  no.  Is  it  not  a  singular  fact  that 
the  average  young  man  in  search  of 
smartness  strikes  a  Itee  line  for  the  places 
w  here  he  will  be  hurt  the  worst  of  all? 

Perhaps  father  or  some  other  good 
friend  has  said  to  him  as  he  boarded 
the  train,  "Now,  my  boy,  keep  away 
from  everything  that  will  hurt  you. 
Stay  out  in  the  sunlight."  But  it  is  a 
fact  hard  to  explain  that  after  -uch 
advice  as  this,  the  longing  and  the  de- 
termination to  see  what  it  is  that  father 
had  warned  against  takes  possession  of 
the  youth  of  inquiring  mind  and  he  no 
sooner  lands  in  the  city  and  gets  his 
supper  than  he  begins  to  inquire  where 
the  "sights"  are. 

But  cutting  the  eye  teeth  is  a  hard, 
serious  business.  It  makes  us  all  sick; 
and  the  older  we  are  the  worse  it  hurts. 
Take  that  miserable  thing  we  call  the 
"wisdom  tooth."  If  ever  life  is  miser- 
able, it  is  while  we  are  getting  that 
tooth;  and  we  are  not  one  whit 
wiser  after  it  is  all  done  than  we  were 
before,  and  it  only  stays  a  few  years 
and  then  drops  out,  leaving  a  hole  that 
can  never  be  filled. 

The  eye  teeth  young  men  cut  seeing 
the  sights  might  as  well  never  be  cut. 
Wc  are  never  just  the  same  pure,  clean, 
true  men  we  were  after  that  round  down 
among  the  hell-holes  of  the  city.  There 
are  scars  in  the  heart  that  never  will  l>e 
healed  over  as  long  as  life  lasts.  We 
would  give  our  last  dollar  and  l>egin  all 
over  again  if  we  could  only  forget  the 
awful  things  that  came  to  us  that  night. 

What  is  such  smartness  worth?  Does 
it  not  cost  too  much?  Had  we  not  better 
go  on  to  the  end  of  time  without  being 
quite  so  smart? 

But  do  you  say,  "F^very  man  some 
time  or  other  comes  to  Fool's  Hill.  He 
must  go  over  it  if  he  goes  anywhere." 

Not  necessarily.  There  is  a  way 
around  that  hill.*  It  may  take  a  little 
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longer  to  make  the  trip.  We  may  miss 
some  things  that  would  have  come  to 
us  if  we  had  gone  straight  over  the  hill. 
All  right.  The  longest  way  round  is 
the  surest  way  home,  and  it  finds  us  at 
the  end  good,  strong,  clean  men,  ready 
for  the  work  that  lies  before  us. 

The  fact  is,  the  world  does  not  need 
smart  men  half  as  much  as  it  needs  true 
men,  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart. 
We  can  get  along  far  better  without 
the  men  who  have  "been  through  the 
mill"  and  been  ground  between  the 
stones  of  vice  and  impurity  than  we 
can  without  those  that  have  kept  them- 
selves free  from  everything  that  will 
stain  and  leave  a  sting  forever. 

Then  let's  not  be  too  smart. — Ex. 


Pith,  Point,  and  Pathos. 

Experience  is  the  intelligent  remem- 
bering of  the  things  that  hurt  us. 

If  there  were  less  fools  in  the  world 
the  wise  men  would  soon  be  out  of  a  job. 

A  woman  can  look  swear-words  just 
as  forcibly  as  the  average  man  can  say 
them. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  babies  most  men 
would  never  know  anything  about  mid- 
night. 

Most  people  would  get  along  without 
being  taken  for  fools  if  they'd  stop  ask- 
ing questions. 

It  is  funny  how  wicked  some  things 
seem  to  the  average  man  until  he  is  able 
to  afford  them. 

A  man  has  to  be  able  to  tell  nice  false- 
hoods to  stand  auy  chance  of  making  a 
hit  in  society. 

If  it  is  your  own  child  that  does  it,  it 
is  cute;  if  it  is  your  neighbor's,  it  is  a 
blamed  nuisance. 

The  more  plain  the  truth  of  what  you 
are  advocating  the  harder  it  is  to  make 
other  people  see  it. 

Any  woman  will  admit  that  the  hat 
of  another  woman  is  becoming  if  the  hat 
cost  less  than  her  own. 

No  man  ever  yet  understood  why  a 
woman  could  get  up  more  interest  in  a 
baby  than  in  a  hunting  dog. 

The  discouraging  thing  about  saving 
the  world  is  that  the  pesky  thing  doesn't 
seem  to  want  to  be  saved. 

A  woman  will  make  just  about  as 
much  success  selecting  cigars  as  a  man 
will  choosing  his  wife's  hat. 

The  word  "benign"  probably  came 
into  English  when  some  one  wanted  to 
describe  a  fat  woman's  smile. 


Buttermilk  as  a  Tonic. 


Ordinary  sour  buttermilk  is  a  better 
tonic,  is  a  better  food  than  was  ever 
bottled  or  boxed  up  by  the  chemist  or 
doctor.  Buttermilk  is  a  very  hearty 
food.  Two  glasses  a  day  is  enough  for 
anyone.  This  should  be  drunk  with 
meals,  or  else  should  not  be  taken 
within  two  hours  of  a  meal,  says  Mc- 
Call's  Magazine.  Time  should  be  given 
it  to  thoroughly  digest  before  anything 
else  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  takes 
buttermilk  considerably  over  an  hour 
to  digest,  and  to  drink  another  glass  be- 
fore the  first  one  is  digested  is  only  to 
stir  up  difficulty  with  the  digestive 
organs.  Really,  the  best  way  to  drink 
buttermilk  is  with  the  meals,  though  it 
may  be  drunk  between  meals  as  a  sort 
of  easily  digested  lunch. 


No  Shotguns  in  Japan. 


To  the  Honorable  Editor  of  the  Re- 
publican Paper — Sir:  In  the  Illustrious 
Press  Democrat  this  morning  he  print 
that  in  the  Club  of  the  Saturday  After- 
noons a  lady  will  say  a  paper  on  "  Nikke 
and  the  Shotgun  Shrines  "  of  Japan.  I 
sorry  in  my  bosom  to  say  I  did  not  see 
any  shotguns  in  Nippon,  my  native 
land,  where  born  I  were.  I  think  the 
lady  of  the  Afternoon  make  a  horrible 
error.  Begging  your  honorable  pardon, 
I  write  of  myself  your  disreputable 
slave,  Iyeka  Yamatoto. 

Santa  Rosa,  September  28tb,  1907. 

—  Santa  Rosa  Republican. 


The  Tie  That  Binds. 

I  am  sure  that  death  is  a  pleasant  thing — 

I  am  sure  it  is  sweet  to  be 
Alone,  unmoved  from  spring  to  spring, 

As  year  by  year  goes  by; 
And  I  would  go  to  that  happy  bed, 

For  my  tired  spirit's  weal — 
But  there  is  a  heart,  if  I  were  dead, 

Whose  love  I  could  not  feel ! 

And,  if  I  were  sick  in  my  body  and  soul, 
And  nothing  on  earth  could  cure — 

If  my  doom  were  sealed  beyond  control, 
And  the  wreck  of  my  life  were  sure; 

If  close  to  the  edge  of  the  grave  I  were 
pressed 

By  the  wrath  of  the  powers  above, 
I  would  still  refuse  that  longed-for  rest, 
That  I  might  still  feel  that  love  ! 

The  years  are  long,  and  the  miles  are 
long, 

Between  me  and  that  love  divine; 
And  the  heart  that  beats  for  me,  leal  and 
strong, 

Will  never  beat  close  to  mine; 
But  in  spite  of  the  miles  and  all  the 
years, 

And  all  that  the  world  can  give 
Of  blows  and  sorrows,  of  sighs  and  tears, 
I  can  feel  its  power — and  live ! 


Domestic  Hints. 

Bean  Soup. — One  pint  of  beans  boiled 
in  four  quarts  of  water  with  an  onion 
and  teaspoonful  of  celery  seed,  piece  of 
pork  or  ham  bone.  Boil  four  hours  and 
strain. 

Soft  Sugar  Cookies. — Two  cups 
sugar,  one  butter,  three  eggs,  three- 
quarters  cup  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful 
saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little  boiling 
water,  flavor,  flour  enough  to  drop. 

Chocolate  Creams. — One-half  cup 
cream,  two  cups  pulverized  sugar.  Boil 
five  minutes,  add  Baker's  vanilla  to 
suit  the  taste.  Roll  into  balls — melt  as 
much  chocolate  as  wanted,  over  a  tea- 
kettle; cover  the  balls  and  let  cool. 

'  Smothered  Chicken. — Prepare  and 
stuff  a  chicken  or  young  fowl  as  for 
roasting.  Cover  with  boiling  water 
and  cook  slowly  until  nearly  done. 
Add  three-quarters  cup  of  rice  and  cook 
until  the  rice  is  tender,  when  the  chicken 
should  be  done.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Serve  the  chicken  on  a  platter 
with  the  rice  as  border. 

Ham  en  Loquette. — Mix  a  half  cup 
of  finely  chopped  ham,  half  a  cup  of 
soft  breadcrumbs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  a  quarter  teaspoonful  of  made 
mustard  and  enough  hot  milk  to  make 
a  smooth,  soft  paste.  Spread  this  mix- 
ture on  buttered  scallop  shells  and  care- 
fully break  an  egg  into  each  shell. 
Sprinkle  the  egg  with  fine  breadcrumbs 
moistened  with  melted  butter.  Place 
shells  in  the  oven  and  leave  until  the 
white  of  the  egg  is  firm. 

Veal  Loaf.  —  One  and  one-half 
pounds  finely  chopped  lean  veal, 
quarter  of  a  pound  finely  chopped  fat 
salt  pork,  half  cup  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs,  half  a  teaspoonful  salt,  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  one  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  of  Bell's  seasoning. 
Pack  in  small  breadpan,  brush  with 
slightly  beaten  white  of  egg,  cover  and 
bake  in  slow  oven  for  2i  hours.  Baste 
three  times  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  melted  in  one  tablespoonful  hot 
water,  and  prick  frequently.  Remove 
loaf,  and  pour  off  any  fat.  Chill,  cut 
in  thin  slices,  garnish  with  slices  of 
hard-boiled  egg  and  parsley. 

Corn  Cutlets. — Boil  ten  ears  of 
young  green  corn  for  20  minutes,  and, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  from  the  cob, 
carefully  removing  any  husks  or  strings; 
pass  this  through  the  meat  chopper  to- 
gether with  a  small  green  pepper  (the 
seeds  removed)  and  two  hard-boiled 
eggs;  place  in  a  mixing  bowl  and  mix 
thoroughly,  adding  a  cupful  of  grated 
breadcrumbs,  a  dash  of  celery  salt,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  drop  or  two  of 
tobasco  sauce,  and  sufficient  sweet 
cream  to  moisten;  mould  with  floured 
hands  into  cutlet  forms,  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  in  deep  fat.  Serve  on 
a  chop  platter,  garnished  with  bunches 
of  crisp  watercress. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  teaspoonful  of  strong  coffee  added 
to  chocolate  at  the  last  minute  will  give 
it  a  delicious  flavor. 

A  foot-bath,  provided  a  handful  of 
common  soda  is  added  to  the  water, 
will  very  often  relieve  a  severe  head- 
ache, especially  if  followed  by  a  brisk 
rub. 

A  foot-bath,  provided  a  handful  of 
common  soda  is  added  to  the  water, 
will  very  often  relieve  a  severe  head- 
ache, especially  if  followed  by  a  brisk 
rub. 

In  cleaning  brass,  rub  first  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  sweet  oil.  Then 
rub  hard  with  finely  powdered  rotten 
stone,  then  with  a  soft  linen  cloth,  and 
last  with  chamois. 

A  good  method  of  washing  windows 
is  to  take  two  or  three  pieces  of  lump 
starch,  dissolve  in  the  water  and  wash 
windows  with  the  same.  Let  it  dry 
and  polish  with  a  dry  cloth. 

New  muffs  are  big  and  oblong,  like 
the  one  Mrs.  Siddons  holds  in  that  well- 
known  picture — perfectly  huge  things 
they  are,  but  so  soft  and  flexible  they 
can  be  mashed  into  almost  any  size. 

In  buying  a  hair  mattress  choose  one 
filled  with  black  rather  than  white  hair, 
as  the  latter  has  generally  been  bleached, 
which  deprives  it  of  springiness  and 
makes  it  "  mat"  more  than  the  black 
or  even  gray  hair. 

The  best  way  to  remove  any  sort  of 
a  spot  from  a  tablecloth  is  to  place  a 
bowl  under  the  spot  and  draw  the  cloth 
over  it,  so  there  is  a  little  dip  in  the 
centre.  Then  pour  boiling  hot  water 
over  it,  and  it  will  be  found  when  the 
spot  is  dry  that  the  stain  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

A  household  economics  authority 
says  :  "  In  caring  for  linoleum  do  not 
use  soapsuds  as  for  scrubbing  a  floor. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  soap  is  going 
to  injure  the  varnish  and  the  finish.  On 
a  farm  where  there  is  plenty  of  milk,  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  skimmilk  is  the  best 
means  of  taking  up  the  dust  and  bright- 
ening the  linoleum.  Where  milk  is 
scarce  or  needed  for  food,  use  lukewarm 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  half  a 
cupful  of  kerosene  oil  or  some  good  fur- 
niture polish.  Wring  the  cloth  rather 
dry  from  this,  and  go  over  the  linoleum 
after  sweeping,  and  it  will  be  quite  new 
and  bright  and  the  finish  uninjured. 


"Luck,"  said  a  witty  Frenchman, 
"  means  rising  at  6  o'clock,  living  on  a 
dollar  a  day  if  you  can  earn  two,  mind- 
ing your  own  business  and  not  meddling 
with  other  people's.  Luck  means  ap- 
pointments you  have  never  failed  to 
keep,  trains  you  have  never  failed  to 
catch.  Luck  means  trusting  in  God 
and  your  own  resources." 


It  is  exasperating  to  have  a  woman 
ask  you  about  the  first  part  of  the  story 
just  about  the  time  you  reach  the  climax, 


Chaff. 

"I  note,"  said  the  tourist,  "that 
there  are  certain  meaningless  phrases 
popularly  employed  in  this  country. 
For  instance,  without  being  really  in- 
terested in  the  slightest  degree,  people 
say,  'How  are  you?'"  "Yes,"  an- 
swered Miss  Cayenne,  "except  in  Bos- 
ton. There  they  say,  '  Who  are  you  ? '  " 

"  Ha,  woman,  I  have  found  you  out 
at  last !  "  cried  the  melo-dramatic  actor. 
"  The  work  you  have  been  doing  is  but 
a  sham  !  "  "  Yes,"  said  his  wife,  com- 
placently, "and  when  I  finish,  it  will 
look  so  nice  on  the  pillow." 

"  I  have  discovered  one  fact  in  natural 
history,"  said  the  smart  hopeful  of  the 
family.  "  What  is  that,  my  son?"  in- 
quired the  proud  father.  "That  trees 
are  about  the  only  things  which  can 
leave  and  stay  around  at  the  same 
time." 

Gunner — I  thought  roof  gardens  were 
something  new.  This  paper  says  they 
had  them  in  ancient  Egypt.  Accord- 
ing to  that  they  are  old.  Guyer — Not 
half  as  old  as  the  jokes  you  hear  on 
them,  old  man. 

Nervous  Lady  Passenger  (to  deck 
hand) — Have  you  ever  seen  any  worse 
weather  than  this,  Mister  Sailor  ?  Deck 
Hand — Take  a  word  from  an  old  salt, 
mum;  the  weather's  never  very  bad 
while  there's  any  females  on  deck 
a-making  hinquiries  about  it. 

"  Why  is  it  called  the  honeymoon?" 
he  sneered,  his  voice  freighted  deep 
with  irony.  But  the  other  benedict 
looked  below  the  surface  of  things. 
"  Well,  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
you  know,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  resignation. 

"Ma,"  said  the  fair  young  thing, 
who  always  gets  things  twisted  that  she 
reads  in  the  papers,  "  I  want  to  know 
one  thing."  "What  is  it,  dear?" 
"Are  the  wash  sales  you  read  about 
where  you  get  the  tub  suits?" 

Jim — Yes,  while  summer  boarding,  I 
fell  in  love  with  the  farmer's  daughter. 
Jack — A  simple  child  of  nature,  eh? 
Jim — Not  exactly.  She  gave  me  to 
understand  that  her  father  did  not  allow 
any  rebate  on  the  board  bills  of  her 
beaux. 

Editor — You  live  in  a  boarding  house, 
don't  you?  Paragraphic  Serf — I  do. 
Editor — How  is  it  we  never  get  any 
tough  spring  chicken  jokes  from  you? 
Paragraphic  Serf— They  can't  afford 
chickens  where  I  board.  I  write  hash 
jokes. 


A  BOON  to  HOOSEWIVES 

Our  Imperial  Wax  Pads  clean  flat  irons 
instantly  and  give  a  tine  polish.  Sample  by 
mail  10  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. Address 

GOLDEN  GATE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  "A" 

7J0  Broadway  Oakland.  Cal. 
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THE  MEN  WHO  KNOW 


THE  SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES  OF 


SLICKERS.  SUITS 
AND  HATS 


are  'the  men  who  have 
put  them  to  the  hard- 
est tests  in  the  rough- 
est weather. 

Get  the  original 
Tower's  Fish  Brand 
made  since  1836 

CATALOG  FRfe  FOf)  THC  AS  A  WO 

A  J  TOWER    CO    BOSTON.  U  5  A 


The  Field. 


YOUR 

Winter  Trip 

MADE  COMFORTABLE 
BY  THE 

Sunset  Route 

Traverse  the  Sunny  South  Between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

Vestlbuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars 
—  IMnlng  Service  the  Best—  I'arlor  Obser- 
vation Car  —  Library  —  Cafe  —  Ladles' 
Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion 
parties  between  California  and  New  Or- 
leans, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with 
New  Orleans-New  York  Steamship  Co.'s 
steamers  for  New  York.  Your  choice  of 
an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Ticket  Offices: 

Hi 

884  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
14th  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Or.  olenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
hank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  pergonal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  U.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the 
Kstateof  H.  J.  Ulenn.atChlco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Ilexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  lor  market.  It  Is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  o. 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying.  Insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.50 


Preparation  for  Two  Great  Fairs. 

To  the  Editor:  A.s  the  editor  of  a 
wide-awake  paper,  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  exhibition  work  being  planned 
for  California  in  the  near  future,  and 
hence  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you 
the  accompanying  little  pamphlet. 
While  we  shall  work  for  a  big  Califor- 
nia exhibit  for  Seattle  in  1909,  we  do 
not  propose  to  let  any  cogs  slip  re^ard- 
in^  the  State  Fair  of  11MJ8,  which  must 
beat  the  last  one,  bit;  and  good  as  it  was, 
and  be  the  greatest  and  best  fair  ever 
held  in  California.  We  have  got  the 
State  Fair  going  now  on  the  up-grade, 
and  if  every  California  newspaper  and 
every  good  Oalifornian  will  get  in  and 
help  we  will  make  it  an  institution  to  be 
proud  of,  and  of  far-reaching  benefit  to 
every  industry  in  the  State.  But  while 
working  for  this  we  can  work  for  the 
California  exhibit  at  the  Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition  at  Seattle  also,  and  thus 
make  each  event  so  big  and  successful  as 
to  add  to  California's  laurels  at  home 
and  her  fame  abroad. 

J.  A.  Filciikr. 

Sacramento. 

From  the  interesting  leaflet  to  which 
Mr.  Filcher  alludes  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  next  state  Fair  and  the  Seattle 
Imposition  can  be  worked  jointly. 
Bach  can  be  made  to  help  the  other. 
Counties  or  individuals  starting  in  early 
next  spring  to  collect  exhibit  material 
can  show  it  at  the  State  Fair  next  fall 
and  have  it  a  vailable  for  the  Seattle  Ex- 
position the  following  spring.  This  can 
be  done  with  most  of  the  products,  but 
not  all.  The  grains,  whether  threshed 
or  in  the  straw,  that  go  to  Seattle  in  1909 
will  have  to  be  gathered  from  the  crop 
of  1908.  They  can  do  service  at  both 
fairs.  The  same  is  true  of  beans,  gar- 
den seeds,  and  processed  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. The  best  time  for  collecting 
minerals  and  forestry  features  is  during 
the  rainless  months  of  summer,  and  they 
also  can  be  shown  at  the  State  Fair  in 
the  fall  and  in  Seattle  the  next  year. 
Pictures  intended  to  illustrate  scenes  and 
resorts  and  brighten  the  display  at  the 
Seattle  Exposition  can  be  taken  and 
framed  in  time  to  do  service  at  the  State 
Fair  before  going  North,  and  so  can  such 
special  features  as  are  usually  gotten  up 
by  manufacture  re  and  sometimes  by  the 
counties    for  embellishment,   such  as 

characteristic  animals  or  models  of  build- 
ings, etc.,  worked  out  in  natural  pro- 
ducts. 

To  collect  a  complete  exhibit  of  all  of 
California's  resources  requires  practically 
the  whole  year,  as  each  month  matures 


PAYTf/o 


ON  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS. 

You  rray  Hart  an  account  in  this  bank  with 
any  amount  you  wish  over  $  1 .00.  Send  check, 
money  order,  express  order  or  by  registered 
letter  and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  your 
bankbook.  We  pay  4'i  interest  and  com- 
pound it  twice  a  year :  on  June  30  and  De- 
cember 3 1 . 

Capital  and  Surplus 
Over  $3,000,000.00 

Total  Assets 
Over  812,000,000.00 
Send  for  Booklet  "E"  on  Banking  by  Mail 


CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

California  »nd  Montgomery  Sts 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  California. 


THE  ONE=MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 

Kaay  to  guide ;  strong,  Compact  and  easily  adaptable  to  every  condition  demanded.  It 
needs  but  one  man  and  two  horses  to  operate  it.  Notice  the  "no  skid''  rudders  on  the  wheels. 
They  are  raised  in  the  picture ;  when  lowered  they  guide  the  machine  straight  ahead.  The 
moldboard  is  six  feet  long.  Has  adjustable  shoes  shown  at  ends  of  moldboard  to  gage  depth 
to  which  moldboard  should  cut.  It's  a  very  desirable  machine  for  road-bulldlug  In  city  or  vil- 
lage. It  makes  good  roads  and  keeps  them  so.  Although  made  of  steel  and  malleable  iron, 
still  It  weighs  odly  HOO  pounds.  The 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

saves  time  of  three  men  and  two  extra  horses.  It  Is  easy  on  the  horses.  Has  blade  In  front  of 
wheels.  Moldboard  reversible.  Machine  turns  in  (i  ft.  circle.  Hullt  Tor  Koad-gradlng,  Ditch- 
ing, I.and-lcveling,  Foundation-digging, 

FOR  IRRIGATION. 
CANAL  BUILDING,  Etc. 

The  price  Is  lower  than  most  such 
machines,  v  e  send  Hon  free  trial. 
Write  us  for  our  handsome  l>ook- 
let,  "Delightful  Roads."  It's  free 
and  tells  you  all  about  the  '^Oth 
Century. 

The  While  Cily  Grader  Co. 

Box  24  Whit,  City.  Kansas 

J.  GORDON,  Sales  Agent, 
P.  O.  Box  167,  Sacramento,  <  :il. 


something  that  must  be  secured  in  its 
season  or  the  opportunity  will  be  lost; 
therefore,  by  beginning  now  and  col- 
lecting something  of  each  product  as  it 
matures,  and  adding  to  these  the  pic- 
tures and  minerals  and  models  and 
woods  and  school  work  and  art  work 
and  other  articles  that  are  always  avail- 
able, most  everything  desired  for  a  cred- 
itable representation  will  be  in  hand  in 
time  for  the  next  State  Fair,  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  double  use  of  them 
should  double  the  incentive  to  collect 
them. 

Drie  1  fruit  may  be  shown  at  the  State 
Fair,  but  for  Seattle  there  should  be  a 
fresh  supply,  which  should  be  held  in 
the  sweat-box  and  packed  as  late  as  the 
opening  date  will  permit.  The  same  is 
true  of  wine  and  oil  and  canned  goods. 
For  Seattle  the  lal)els  should  be  fresh, 
new,  and  clean.  Nuts  and  winter  veg- 
etables, fresh  Iwttled  and  canned  goods, 
and  newly  packed  dried  fruit  are  about 
the  only  things  that  need  to  be  wanting 
after  the  next  State  Fair  to  complete  a 
thorough  exhibit  of  California's  vast  and 
varied  resources. 

I  lere  is  suggested  a  line  of  exploitation 
work  for  two  years,  predicated  on  the 
belief  that  exhibition  work  is  the  best 
and  most  effective  work,  and  prompted 
by  the  opportunities  that  confront  us. 
The  time  comprehends  two  State  Fairs 
and  one  international  exposition,  and  it 
California  shows  herself  at  each  of  these 
as  strongly  as  she  can  do  by  concentrat- 
ing all  her  advertising  energies  to  that 
end,  the  result  will  give  a  stimulus  to 
every  line  of  endeavor  in  the  State  and 
place  us  liefore  the  world  in  a  better 
light  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed  before. 

The  State  lias  $100,000  already  appro- 
priated to  put  into  the  work,  and  for  the 
two  years  the  counties  have  an  average 
of  about  $4,000  each,  independent  ot  any 
extra  tax  they  may  levy  for  the  purpose. 
The  State  appropriation  will  be  expended 
on  the  lines  suggested,  more  particu- 
larly looking  to  a  strong  and  creditable 
showing  at  Seattle.  Can  the  counties 
do  better  than  add  their  money  and  in- 
fluen  e  to  the  general  endeavor  and 
make  the  showing  both  home  and 
abro  id  SO  magnificent  in  it-  proportions 
as  to  halt  the  attention  of  inquirers  and 
compel  the  world  to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice? in  other  words,  is  not  a  concen- 
trated effort,  combining  all  the  energies 
from  Siskiyou  to  San  I)iego  and  from 
the  Nevada  line  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  better  for  the  State  as  a  whole, 
and  for  the  different  sections  thereof, 
than  such  scattered  efforts  as  have  too 
much  maintained  in  the  past?  This  is 
the  question  each  locality  must  answer. 


Jerrold— "I  can't  get  any  speed  out  of 
that  motor  car  you  sold  me.  You  told 
me  you  had  been  arrested  six  times  in 
it." 

Hobart — So  1  was,  old  chap.  For  ob- 
structing the  highway." 


Riches  are  not  essential  to  gain  honor. 
Poverty  should  be  regarded  as  a  bless- 
ing, as  it  urges  a  person  to  labor  for 
himself,  and  takes  the  rough  before  the 
smooth. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Every  One 
True  to  Name 

Well  developed,  with  strong, 
healthy  roots. 

Fruit 
Ornamental 

The  largest  and  Finest  Stock  on 
the  Coast.  All  Sorts.  Order  now. 

Citrus  Trees 

ALL  THE  LEADING  STANDARD 
VARIETIES. 

Walnuts 

FRANQUETTE  (Vrooman  Strain  i  and 
other  leading  French  and  California 
types  in  Grafted  and  Seedling  Trees. 

Grapevines 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

ROSES 

Our  stock  is  the  finest  we  have  ever 
grown  and  can  be  supplied  in 
bush  and  tree  form. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  Burbank's 
New  Creations.  Valuable  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  BOTH  SENT  FREE. 

SALESMEN  WANTED. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL  »  200.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC. 

GeO.C  ROedlng   Pr.a.&Mgr.  _ 

Box  18  Fresno.California.USAC^ 


PEDIGREED  FRUIT  TREES 

Fine  assortment  Kvergrcen  and  Deciduous 
Ornamental  Trees  and  .shrubs,  Hoses,  etc. 

32  Years  Experience  in  California 

Catalogue  and  Price  I.lston  application. 

LEONARD  COATES  MRSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

lYlorganhill,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 


LIROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  • 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  &a  pages. 
6  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  W-t* 
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SEEDS,   PLANTS,  Etc 


"Y^OU  never  buy  a  cheap  horse  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  one.  Some  fruit  ranchers 
buy  the  cheapest  tree  they  can  get,  but  an 
orchardist — never.  Oui>  trees  and  vines  are 
not  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  the  best  that 
care  in  selection  and  growing  can  produce. 
We  propagate  only  from  parent  trees  and 
vines  that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  our  stock  will  give  you  good  ser= 
vice  for  a  lifetime.    That  is  what  you  want. 


OUR  STOCK 


Comprises  all  profitable 
commercial  sorts  of 


PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
APPLES, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
and  GRAPES. 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  want 

WRITE  US 

PLACER  NURSERIES 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


200.000  Euca|yptus  Trees 

ftfe  V  J  m  (IN  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  ot  the 
following  varieties  and  can  fill  orders 
promptly  : 

Brandy  w  ine  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Burbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

Other  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  Interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Burbank.  Cal. 

FAIRVIKW  FARM  NURSERY. 


BARTLETT  PEARS. 

I  have  a  large  stock  of  Bartlett  Pears  that  can- 
not be  excelled  for  size  and  quality  grown  on 
whole  roots  one  year  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Those  desiring  in  any  quantity,  address, 


R.  P.  EACHUS, 


LAKEPORT,  CAL. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


FRANQUETTE  and 
Santa  Rosa  Softshell 

Grafted  on 
California  Black. 

MARRON  COMBALE 

and  other  kinds— Crafted  Trees 


Chestnuts 


OPULENT  PEACH 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Small  assortment  of  other  Peaches, 
Plums,  etc.,  grown  at  Sebastopol. 


ADDRESS 


T.  J.  TRUE, 

Rural  Route  1.  MODESTO 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co. ,  California. 
SPECIALTIES: 

EUCALYPTUS  and  other  TIMBER  TREES 
Prolific  Strain  of  Pecans 
Pistachio,  or  Green  Almond 

Hend  for  free  pamphlet,  "Useful  Trees." 


GOOD  TREES  AND 
BIG  PROFITS 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
citrus  culture  in  California  have 
growers  made  so  much  money  as 
during  the  season  just  closing. 
This  has  led  to  a  big  demand  for 
trees.  In  view  of  this,  intending 
planters  should  get  their  orders 
in  early,  as  stocks  are  limited. 
Our  book  on  citrus  culture  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an 
authority.  Finely  illustrated, 
with  beautiful  colored  plate  of 
Washington  Navel  Orange.  Price 
2&c.  Write  us  your  wants  and 
let  us  quote  you  prices. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas,  Cal. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  PROPRIETOR. 


ForSale 


A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  FINE 

Franquette  Walnut  Trees 

Grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Roots 

Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Vrooman  Orchard, 
Walnutmere,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 
R.  D.  R.  No.  6. 


PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. — By  M.  T 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  8.  A  sketch  of  the  physi 
ology  or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.    132  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 


Ask  us 

about 

Wainuts 


The  kind 
lor 

Commercial 
Planting. 


Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 


Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM.  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock. 

Orders  Booked  Now  for  Delivery 
Spring  of  1908. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor. 
Both  Phones.  R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 


$1.50  per  Doz. 


per  100.      $40  per  1000. 


Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  ¥60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated.  269  pages.   5  by  7  inches.    Cloth  ¥1.50 
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MILK  CANS  ROB 
YOU 

Look  'through  a  microscope  at  milk 
set  to  cream  in  pans  or  cans  andyou'll 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You'll  see  the 
caselne—  the  cheese  part— forming  a 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You'll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  curd. 
How  can ^ <»u  expert  all  the  cream  to 
rise  through  that?    It  can't.  This 


caselne  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  Yon  stand  that  loss  just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven't  enough  skimming  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
minute  yon  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  TulniUr  Cn-am  Separator,  you 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  10.000  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ- 
ator. They  get  all  the  cream-get  it 
iiuii  k— get  it  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Gilt  Edge 
Butter.  Caseine  don't  bother  the  Tub- 
ular. The  Tubular  Is  positively  cer- 
tain to  gn  at iy  increase  ynur  dairy 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog 
1-131  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


The  Dairy. 


A  Great  Creamery  Meeting. 

t"he  programme  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  the  University  Farm  at 
Davisville,  Yolo  county,  on  November 
22  and  2:!,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
and  will  lie  distributed  in  a  few  days  by 
Secretary  J.  II.  Sever  in.  A  copy  of  the 
programme,  as  approved  by  the  execu- 
tive committee,  has  been  given  to  the 
Pacific  Hi/hal  Press  and  is  published 
herewith. 

The  programme  is  a  well  chosen  one, 
and  with  the  interest  that  attaches  to 
the  opening  of  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  the  new  branch  of 
the  University  at  Davisville,  it  is  fully 
expected  that  the  largest  convention  in 
the  history  of  the  Association  will  be 
held.  Among  the  leading  features  of 
the  programme  will  he  the  participation 
of  B.  1).  White  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Prof.  \V. 
A.  Henry  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  White  is  an  able  authority  on 
all  phases  of  dairy  activity,  an  expert 
creameryman  and  an  entertaining 
speaker.  He  will  act  as  one  of  the 
judges  on  the  butter  entered  in  the  scor- 
ing contest.  Prof.  Henry's  name  is 
familiar  throughout  the  country  as  a 
leader  in  agricultural  education.  He  has 
been  invited  to  come  to  California  and 
participate  in  inaugurating  the  work 
that  the  State  is  to  undertake  in  practi- 
cal agricultural  education  at  Davisville, 
and  the  Association  was  fortunate  in  se- 
curing him  to  participate  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

A  new  feature  that  has  been  planned 
for  the  convention  that  should  prove  in- 
teresting will  he  a  butter  judging  con- 
test that  will  he  open  to  competition 
among  members  of  the  Association.  It 
is  proposed  to  give  those  who  wish  to 
enter  a  chance  to  score  some  of  the  but- 
ter that  is  entered  to  ascertain  how  near 
their  judgment  will  correspond  with  that 
of  the  official  scores.    A  suitable  prize 


will  l>c  awarded  to  the  member  who 
makes  the  best  showing  in  this  contest. 

The  usual  butter  contest  will  he  held 
in  connection  with  the  convention,  and 
the  secretary  will  in  a  few  days  be  ready 
to  send  entry  blanks  to  all  who  apply. 
The  judging  will  be  done  by  P.  I ).  White 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  W.  H.  Roussel  of  San 
Francisco.  On  Saturday  forenoon  the 
Davisville  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
entertain  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion by  showing  them  about  the  country 
and  pointing  out  the  farming  features  of 
Yolo  county  on  which  they  pride  them- 
selves. The  full  programme  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Friday,  November  22. 
MORNING  session,  9:30  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome  on  behalf  of  Dav- 
isville Chamber  of  Commerce — W.  <>. 
liussell,  President. 

( )n  behalf  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia— Prof.  F.  J.  Wickson. 

Response — Prof.  Leroy  Anderson,  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

President's  Address  —  F.  P».  Stowe, 
Stockton. 

The  State  Dairy  School— Prof.  E.  W. 
Major,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley! 

Promoting  aud  Developing  the  Dairy 
Industry  in  New  Districts — (J.  A.  Smith", 
Corcoran. 

Migration  of  the  Dairy  Centers — Prof. 
Ueroy  Anderson,  Director  of  California 
Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Dairy  Statistics  and  Their  Value — 
Win.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  San  Francisco. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

A  Practical  Demonstration  of  the 
Moisture  Test — A.  Jensen,  Fureka,  Cal. 

A  judging  contest  on  six  samples  of 
butter,  followed  by  a  demonstration  with 
criticisms  by  the  judges,  D.  B.  White 
and  W.  H.  Roussel. 

Some  of  the  Characteristics  of  a  De- 
sirable Starter — F.  H.  Hageman,  Fres- 
no, Cal. 

Controlling  Body  in  Butter — Carl  Nel- 
son, San  Francisco. 
General  Discussion. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Address  —  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Address — Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Di- 
rector University  of  California  Experi- 
ment Station,  Berkeley. 

Address— Hon.  P.  J.  Shields,  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  Sacramento. 

Address — B.  D.  White,  Dairy  Divis- 
ion, United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Saturday,  November  23. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Devoted  to  entertainment  by  the  Dav- 
isville Chamber  of  Commerce. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Arousing  and  Maintaining  the  Inter- 
est and  Co-Operation  of  the  Creamery 
Patron — J.  H.  Dawson,  Hanford. 

Relation  of  Dairy  Exchanges  to  the 
Producers — W.  II.  Roussel,  President 
San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange. 

Reading  of  the  set  of  rules  awarded 
gold  medal  offered  by  President  Stowe. 

General  business  and  election  of  of- 
ficers. 

Announcing  winners  in  contest. 
Prizes  offered. 

IJUTTER. 

1.  Solid  gold  watch  with  medal  en- 
graved case. 

'2.  Watch  fob  with  solid  gold  medal 
engraved  chain  or  pendant. 

3.    Solid  gold  signet  ring. 

CHEESE. 

1.    Gold  medal. 

MISCEI.I.ANKOCS. 

Gold  medal,  .offered  by  President 
stowe  for  the  best  set  of  rules  presented 
by  a  buttermaker,  nottoexceed  10,  gov- 
erning the  care  and  delivery  of  cream 
by  the  dairyman. 

|  We  apprehend  that  Prof.  Henry  may 
not  be  present,  as  the  University  has 
been  forced  to  postpone  its  dairy  school, 
because  of  the  impossibility  to  secure 
buildings  and  equipment  finished  for 
this  fall's  use. — Ed.] 


Turn 

the  WicK\ 


as  high  as  you  can — there's  no 
danger — as  low  as  you  please 
— there's  no  smell.  That's 
because  the  smokeless  device 
prevents  smoke  or  smell  — 
that  means  a  steady  flow  of 
glowing  heat  for  every  ounce 
of  fuel  burned  in  a 


PERFECTION 
00  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

You  can  carry  it  about  and  care  for  it  just  as  easily  as  a  lamp. 
Brass  oil  font  holds  4  quarts  burning  9  hours.  Handsomely  fin- 
ished in  japan  and  nickeL    Every  heater  warranted. 


The^!aV&  Lamp  fdds t,chee.riness 

*  to  the  long 
winter  evenings.  Steady, 
brilliant  light  to  read,  sew  or  knit  by.  Made  of 
brass,  nickel  plated,  latest  improved  central  draft 
burner.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  Perfection  Oil  Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp 
write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
( Incorporated) 


CLEAN  SKIMMING       Three  Absolutely  Necessary  Qualities. 

niiM»nii/»        But  all  separators  don't  have  them  all.  That's 
EASY    RUNNING  why  it  is  so  important  to  choose  the  right  one. 

LONG  WEARING  can'*  ma'ie  a  n"sta'ce  in  buying  the  well- 


known,  standard,  reliable  U.  S..  for  the 


U.S. 


477 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

I  Holds  World's  Record  For  CLEANEST  SKIMMING. 

.Cream  is  money.  U.  S.  saves  it  when  others  lose. 
U.  S.  turns  easy  —  users  say  easier  than  others. 
Time  has  conclusively  proved  its  durability. 

Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  —  FREE. 

Please  write  for  No.  148 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

-   Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

EIGHTEEN    DISTRIBUTING  WAREHOUSES. 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  ASSURED  c 


No  Delays.   Address  all  Letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


LARGE 
PROFITS 

for  the  men  who  invest  in 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 

If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay.  write  us 
all  about  it.     We  can  help  you.     If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  getting  started.     No  charge  for  advice. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES : 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

107  First  St..  123  N. Main  St. 

Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle 


obtained  in  Trademarks  Registered.  Opinions 
ALL  countries  as  to  Patentability  and  Infringement 

HANDBOOK  FOR  INVENTORS  FREB 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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You  Can't  Talk 

it#too  strong.  What? 


Gombault's 


Caustic  Balsam 

As  a  Liniment 

For  the  Human  Body 

^  SprinefioH.  O.,  Pept  19,  1904. 

Lftwrenee-WiHiamt  Co  .Cleveland, o.— Lewis  Bvelsiz- 
er,  Urhftiu,  R.  F.  D.,  a  farmer, had  a  bad  cancer  on  back 
of  liia  hand.  When  I  first  law  it  ho  was  on  his  way  to 
have  hiB  hand  amputated.  I  persuaded  him  to  first  try 
GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM,  which  he  did ,  and  on 
second  application  could  rest  well  at  nitrlit— the  fit  st 
for  weeks.  In  less  than  three  nmnlha  he  was  at  work 
on  the  farm.  He  w  ill  certify  to  this  statement  over  his 
signature.  Then  Mr.  Jenkins,  storekeeper  and  post- 
master  at  Seth,  0.,  had  a  had  cancer  on  his  cheek-hone. 
I  saw  him  at  a  grange  meeting  and  told  him  to  use 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  twice  a  day,  rubbing  it  in  for  five  or 
t  en  minutes.  In  three  months  it  was  healed  over  and 
is  now  all  sound.  These  two  are  all  that  I  have  the 
address  of  just  now.  I  have  had  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
used  on  old  shin  sores.  One  man  had  walked  with 
crutches  for  more  than  a  year,  and  several  pieces  of 
bone  had  come  out.  I  persuaded  him  to  try  CAUSTIC 
BALSAM,  and  today  you  would  not  know  he  was  ever 
lame.  Then,  it  is  a  sure  cure  for  piles,  using  it  with 
sweet  oil.  I  could  tell  of  dozens  of  cnses  where  I  have 
induced  diflerent  ones  to  use  CAUSTIC  BALSAM.  I  have 
been  the  means  of  more  than  fifty  bottles  being  bought, 
because  I  know  just  what  it  will  do.  You  can't  talk 
it  up  strong  enough.    I  wish  you  success. 

R.  L.  HOLMAN, 
In  charge  Co-operative  "Work  of  Ohio  State  Grange. 

Price  S  1 .80  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  H. 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor :  The  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting  of  Tulare  Grange, 
P.  of  H.,  of  California,  was  held  on  the 
10th. 

Two  candidates  were  elected  to  re- 
ceive the  degrees  conferred  in  the  grange 
and  the  first  Saturday  of  November 
fixed  for  doing  the  work. 

Brothers  P.  D.  Fowler  and  Lawson 
reported  the  work  done  hy  the  grange 
at  the  late  County  Fair,  and  as  both  had 
done  much  to  promote  the  Fair  and  the 
grange  exhibit  thereat,  both  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  their  work  from  the 
grange. 

State  Grange. — Bro.  Tuohy  gave 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Grange  at  San  Jose,  the  first  week 
of  this  month.  There  was  a  good  at- 
tendance, the  proceedings  were  interest- 
ing, all  the  resolutions  prepared  in 
Tulare  Grange  and  sent  to  the  State 
Grange  for  approval  were  unanimously 
adopted.  The  five  subordinate  granges 
of  Santa  Clara  county  spared  no  pains 
or  labor  to  make  the  State  Grange  what 
it  was—  interesting,  instructive,  and 
profitable.  A  class  of  officers  from 
Campbell  Grange,  Santa  Clara  county, 
exemplified,  without  reference  to  man- 
ual, the  work  in  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees,  which  were  conferred  on  a 
class  at  the  time.  The  officiating  offi- 
cers were  all  sisters,  and  the  exempli- 
fication of  the  degree  work  was  done 
with  such  precision,  so  correctly,  with- 
out apparent  effort  or  strain  and  yet  sc 
impressively  as  is  rarely  equaled  and 
never  excelled  in  any  Order  whether 
done  by  brothers  or  sisters.  It  was  an 
object  lesson  of  instruction,  as  to  how 
to  confer  the  degrees. 

Insurance. — The  grange,  taking  in- 
terest in  what  is  lieing  done  for  farmers 
as  a  class  and  society  in  general,  en- 
quired as  to  how  the  County  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Association  is  doing.  Eighty- 
fourrisks  have  been  written,  amounting 
to  $165,000,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  notified  the  secretary  of  the  County 
Mutual  Fire  that  as  it  is  not  a  dividend- 
paying  association,  but  a  mutual  insur- 
ance, it  is  not  liable  to  any  license  put 
by  the  State  in  dividend-paying  fire  in- 
surance companies  or  companies  organ- 
ized for  profit.  It  is  entered  on  the 
Secretary  of  State's  book  as  free  from 
State  license. 

As  illustrating  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  insuring  in  the  County  Mu- 
tual Fire  Association  and  in  joint  stock 
for  profit  associations,  one  brother  who 
was  present  exhibited  his  policy  of  in- 
surance in  the  County  Mutual,  which 
he  had  just  got,  showing  the  amount 
insured  was  $1,930,  the  premium  paid 


was  $14.65  for  five  years.  His  policy  of 
insurance  had  just  expired  in  the  Con- 
tinental, one  of  the  joint  stock  get-all- 
you-can  companies.  His  premium  paid 
to  that  company,  on  a  $1,200  three 
years'  insurance,  much  of  it  the  same 
property,  was  $42;  $27.35  more  on  a 
three-years'  insurance  in  the  Continen- 
tal on  $1,200  than  it  is  in  the  County 
Mutual  on  a  $1,030  risk  for  five  years. 
Another  instance  was  given  of  two  men, 
each  had  $400  worth  of  hay  to  insure 
for  a  year.  One  insured  in  a  stock  in- 
surance for-all-that-is-in-it  company, 
and  paid  $24;  the  other  insured  in  the 
County  Mutual,  and  paid  $2.00.  It  was 
told  by  persons  present  at  the  grange 
that  the  agent  of  the  Continental  charges 
that  the  County  Mutual  has  insured  cer- 
tain property  close  to  Tulare  that  the 
stock  companies  would  not  write  a  risk 
on  and  at  a  greater  valuation  than  they 
are  worth.  Enquiry  ascertained  that 
the  property  mentioned  is  now  and  has 
been  for  years  insured  in  stock  fire  in- 
surance companies  and  at  a  valuation 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  the 
by-laws  of  the  Mutual  will  allow  a  risk 
to  be  taken.  The  truth  is  no  applica- 
tion to  the  County  Mutual  had  ever 
been  made  to  insure  the  property  men- 
tioned. A  number  of  the  members 
present  at  the  grange  stated  they  had 
heard  the  agent  of  the  Continental  make 
this  false  charge,  but  they,  at  the  time, 
not  knowing  different,  could  not  then 
contradict. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  about  insur- 
ing in  a  County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
or  a  Stock  Fire  insurance  Co.:  The  re- 
port of  the  Insurance  commissioner 
shows  the  cost  of  insuring  in  the  joint 
stock  companies  was,  before  the  fire  in 
San  Francisco,  three  times  as  much  as 
it  is  in  County  Mutuals,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  loss  to  premium  paid,  is 
about  one-third  in  each.  This  differ- 
ence of  cost,  if  in  the  stock  company, 
goes  to  pay  big  commissions  to  agents, 
big  salaries  to  officials,  and  big  divi- 
dends to  stockholders.  With  the  ( lounty 
Mutual  associations  the  commissions,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  too  small;  there  is 
no  high  salaried  officers  or  costly  build- 
ings. No  dividends  are  paid.  The  sur- 
plus over  necessary  expenses  are  kept  in 
the  treasury  to  pay  losses  with.  The 
County  Mutual  is  not  to  make  money. 
It  is,  in  case  of  misfortune,  to  help  each 
other  bear  it.  It  will  outlive  misrepre- 
sentation and  falsehood. 

.1.  T 

Tulare. 


MAY'S 


irst  of  All 


Matures  a  week  to  10  days  ahead 
of  any  other  known  variety;  fruits 
of  good  size,  smooth,  solid,  bright 
red  color  and  finest  flavor.  Although 
a  large  number  of  so-called  early 
sorts  have  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  on  test — side-by-side — not  one 
has  equaled  First  of  All  for  earliness, 
hardiness,  size  and  uniform  shape. 
Price,  Large  Pkt.,  10c;  oz.,  40c,  Postpaid 

FREE  BOOK 

"Northern-Grown  Seeds" 

Plants,  Bulbs,  Fruits  and  Trees.  Contains 
all  the  good  things  for  tile  Garden  and  Farm 
worth  growing  at  the  right  prices.  Don't 
fail  to  secure  the  Book.  WRITE  TODAY. 

L.  L.  MAY       -:-      St.  Paul,  Mi  nn. 


SEED  GRAIN 

WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BEAN  SCREENINGS,  etc. 

constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  al  lowest  market  rates. 

BRAY  BROTHERS,  sJ&S&gn. 

Members  Merchants  Exchange. 
Established  In  1805.         Correspondence  Invited 
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TOOL  CABINETS 

difficult  to  select  a  set  of  tools  for  the  home  or  farm  piece  by 
at  will  exactly  cover  all  requirements.    To  save  the  expense  of 
tools  and  always  to  be  sure  of  having  just  the  tools  necessary, 
select  one  of  the  Keen  KutterTool  Cabinets.  Then  you 
will  have  as  good  a  set  of  tools,  kept  in  as  good  condi- 
tion, as  the  expert  tool  user. 

Kvery  tool  belongs  to  the  famous  Keen  Kutter 
brand,  and  is  sharpened,  tested,  inspected  ami  guaran- 
teed perfect  before  it  is  sent  out. 

Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinets  are  the  only  ones  made 
containing  a  set  of  tools  under  one  name,  trademark 
and  guarantee.    Prices  from  $8.50  to  $85.00. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  nABDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.), 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  TJ.  S.  A. 


9  CORDS  £N  10  HOURS  BY  ONE  MAN 


With  our  Folding  Sawing  Machine.  Saws  any  kind  of  timber.  Instantly  adjusted  to  cut  log  square  on  rough  or  level 
ground.  Operator  always  stands  straight.  One  man  can  saw  more  with  it  than  two  men  can  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
•asler.  Saw  blades  f>xA.  fi,  *">'-j  or  7  ft.  long.  Champion,  Diamond  or  Lance  Teeth,  to  suit  your  timber.  GUARANTEE. 
—If  any  part  breaks  within  three  years,  we  will  send  a  new  part  without  charge.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  showing  latest 
Improvements,  giving  testimonials  from  thousands.    First  order  secures  agency. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CC,    158-164  E.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


The  Irrigator. 


Helping  the  Underflow. 

Professor  S.  J.  Cook,  of  Claremont, 
Los  Angeles  county,  has  an  interesting 
exhortation  in  the  Fruit  World  to  help 
stream-water  into  underground  reser- 
voirs by  helping  it  to  flow  over  the 
gravel  washes  which  are  found  at  the 
mouths  of  canyons,  so  situated  that  such 
work  can  be  cheaply  done.    He  writes: 

The  work  of  the  last  two  or  three 
winters  at  the  mouth  of  San  Antonio 
canyon,  however,  shows  us  how  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  to  increase  the  amount 
of  water  stored  in  the  great  underground 
reservoir.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  water  has  much  lime  in  it  in  solu- 
tion. This  lime  acts  as  a  cement  anil 
coats  the  sand,  gravel,  and  rock  in  the 
bed  of  the  streams,  so  they  are  practi- 
cally impervious,  and  so  much  of  the 
water  in  a  rather  light  rainfall  passes 
away  down  into  the  valley,  and  if  the 
rains  are  copious,  then  the  water  reaches 
to  the  ocean. 

It  is  found  that  one  or  two  men,  in 
case  the  stream  is  not  too  swollen,  can 
dig  channels  so  as  to  let  the  water  flow 
out  of  the  regular  stream  bed,  and  then, 
owing  to  the  coarse  gravel  that  makes 
up  the  huge  fan-cone,  it  is  a  quick,  easy 
matter  to  conduct  a  great  part  or  all  of  the 
stream  into  the  underground  reservoir. 
Last  winter,  for  a  large  part  of  the  win- 
ter, all  of  the  water  was  thus  entrapped, 
and  there  was  no  winter  run-off,  Mr. 
Jones  tells  me,  and  there  is  no  one  whose 
opinion  should  count  for  more,  that  in 
such  a  winter  as  the  last,  when  all  our 
rains  were  moderate,  and  there  was  no 
great  downpour,  it  would  be  possible  and 
cheap  and  easy  to  save  all.  He  thinks 
that  two  or  three  men  working  all  the 
time  would,  for  the  most  part,  save  all. 


In  case  of  heavy  rains  there  would  needs 
be  work  for  more,  and  by  having  men 
ready,  as  in  case  of  forest  fires,  to  spring 
to  the  work,  he  thinks  that  most  all  of 
the  water  could  be  held  back,  greatly  to 
the  enrichment  of  all  the  ranchers'.  1 
believe  that  there  is  no  single  question 
that  should  so  engage  the  attention  of 
all  our  people,  not  only  above  Clare- 
mont and  Pomona,  but  at  every  moun- 
tain canyon  where  there  is  likely  to  lie 
waste  of  the  precious,  life-giving  cur- 
rent. Have  not  many  of  us  looked  sor- 
rowfully at  the  great  waste  of  the  San 
Gabriel  river  each  winter  as  we  see  its 
great  flood  pushing  madly  toward  the 
sea?  It  is  none  too  early  to  act  in  this 
matter,  and  get  ready  to  push  the  work 
as  soon  as  the  winter  rains  come,  that 
we  may  save  to  the  ranchers  every  drop 
of  the  water  just  so  for  as  it  is  practica- 
ble to  do  so.  All  places  may  not  be  so 
fortunately  situated  as  is  the  region  at 
the  mouth  of  San  Antonio  canyon,  but 
the  conditions  at  the  mouths  of  all  the 
canyons  is  substantially  the  same,  and 
much  can  be  done  everywhere  to  save 
the  precious  water.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  dig  channels  and  conduct  the 
water  away  from  the  usual  runs,  over 
the  loose  gravel,  when  it  will  sink  down 
into  the  gravel  and  slowly  percolate 
down  to  render  moist  and'  fertile  the 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  lower  valleys. 

[We  should  think  that  such  work  as 
changing  stream  courses  would  have  to 
be  very  wisely  and  cautiously  done.  A 
little  change  in  direction  and  a  cloud- 
burst together  might  ruin  a  whole  coun- 
tryside if  they  should  happen  to  be  care- 
lessly combined.  —  En.] 


SURE  CURE  FOR  PILES 


luce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 
Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 


ITCIllNi;  en 
This  form,  us 

riles  are  cured  hy  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy. 

btops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
jar  atdruKt'lnts  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  Write 
me  about  your  case.    DR.  BOSANKO.  Phllada,i"a. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Sax  Francisco,  Oct.  30, 1907. 
WHEAT. 

After  slight  advances  last  week  the 
Chicago  market  declined  Monday  under 
heavv  selling.  In  the  local  market,  De- 
cember wheat  began  the  week  with  a  de- 
cline of  |c,  but  spot  grain  has  not  changed 
in  price.  The  market  is  very  firm,  and 
no  large  offerings  are  shown  at  present 
values.  Owing  to  the  tightness  of  the 
money  market,  buyers  are  less  active  than 
they  have  been.  A  decided  dullness  pre- 
vails, and  the  greater  part  of  the  trading 
is  on  the  jobbing  order. 

California  Club   1.671@1.70 

California  Milling   1.70  ©  

California  lower  grades   1.42J@1.62J 

Northern  Club   1.65  ©1.671 

Northern  Bluestem   1.72i@1.77£ 

Northern  Red   1.621©1.65 

BARLEY. 

Receipts  of  barley  for  the  past  week 
have  not  been  large,  and  with  stocks  on 
hand  diminishing,  the  market  continues 
very  lirm.  The  amount  of  trading,  how- 
ever, has  fallen  oil"  considerably  during 
the  past  few  days,  and  the  general  feeling 
in  quiet,  with  little  buying  except  for 
current  needs.  Chevalier  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  up.  Less  is  being  done  here  in 
the  shipping  than  last  week.  Prices  are 
the  same  as  last  week. 

Brewing  |1.OT|@1.72J 

Chevalier    1.90  @2.00 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.621@1.65 
Common  to  Fair   1.571@1.60 

OATS. 

Receipts  were  light  last  week,  but  some 
large  lines  came  down  from  Washington 
on  Monday.  Seed  grades  were  offered 
more  freely  than  for  some  time,  though 
everything  is  very  firmly  held  at  former 
quotations.  The  market,  however,  is 
rather  quiet  at  present,  with  much  lighter 
trading  than  last  week.  Greater  activity 
is  expected  soon  on  seed  oats  of  all  varie- 
ties, especially  if  the  money  market  be- 
comes more  settled. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.75  ©8.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.70  ©1.80 

Common  to  Fair   1.60  ©1.621 

Gray   1.70  ©1.771 

White   1.671@1.80 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.85  ©2.121 

CORN. 

This  market  is  still  bare  of  all  grades  of 
California  corn,  and  there  is  little  off  ering 
from  other  sections,  though  a  carload  of 
Western  came  in  last  week.  The  market 
in  the  Middle  West  is  very  unsettled,  but 
this  market  is  firm,  though  there  is  little 
movement. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low  I.b91©  1.72 

White   1.69%  1.72 

Mixed   1.671©  1.70 

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  ©  

White  Egyptian   1.35  ©  

RYE. 

Prices  on  rye  show  no  change,  and  no 
large  lines  have  arrived  for  some  time. 
The  local  demand  is  light,  and  little  trad- 
ing is  done. 

California  $1.45  @  

Utah   1.40  ©1.45 

BEANS. 

Large  dealers  here  say  that  damage  to 
the  crop  due  to  the  rain  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  though  it  is  believed  that 
these  losses  may  cause  a  somewhat  greater 
firmness  later  on.  The  market  is  much 
less  active  than  for  some  weeks  past,  ow- 
ing to  financial  disturbances,  and  the 
shipping  demand  has  fallen  oft  consider- 
ably. While  prices  show  very  little 
change,  the  tone  of  the  market  is  some- 
what easier,  with  a  possibility  of  a  tem- 
porary decline.  Owing  to  the  rains,  some 
poor  stock  is  expected  to  appear  later  on. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.50 

Blackeyes   4.25  ©  

Butter    4.50  ©5.00 

Cranl>erry  Beans   2.75  ©3.25 

Garvan/.os   4.00  @4.25 

Horse  Beans   2.25  ©2.85 

Small  White   3.50  ©3.00 

Large  White   3.20  ©3.40 

Limas   5.25  ©5.40 

Pea    3.50  @3.75 


Pink   3.30  @3.40 

Red   3.25  @3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.50  @3.75 

SEEDS. 

The  market  on  seeds  continues  strong 
and  active,  with  an  increasing  demand. 
Since  the  advances  quoted  last  week,  no 
changes  are  reported. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   17  @  18c 

Alfalfa   16  ©  17c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $22.00@25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3Jc 

Canary   3i}@  4  c 

Flaxseed   2j}@  — 

Hemp   4}@  41c 

Millet   2J@  3c 

Timothy   nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   5  ©  51c 

FLOUR. 

The  demand  for  Oriental  shipment  is 
very  light  all  along  the  Coast,  and  the 
market  is  quiet,  with  prices  firmly  held  in 
sympathy  with  wheat.  Buyers  in  all 
quarters  are  holding  off*  on  account  of  the 
high  figures  asked  and  the  stringency  of 
the  money  market.  The  millmen  have 
limited  their  output,  keeping  the  supply- 
about  even  with  the  demand.  No  change 
is  anticipated  under  present  tinancial  con- 
ditions, but  the  dullness  is  said  to  be  tem- 
porary. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  ©6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  ©5.65 

Superfine   4.20  ©4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  ©5.50 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  continue  very  moderate 
and  on  a  very  even  basis,  the  total  for  the 
week  ending  today  showing  2,950  tons,  in 
comparison  with  2,980  for  last  week.  Rail 
arrivals  show  about  25  per  cent  increase 
over  last  week,  and  water  shipments  a  de- 
crease of  the  same  proportion.  The  car 
situation  is  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
however,  for  very  little  good  grade  hay 
can  be  marketed  by  water  and  most  deal- 
ers have  stocks  of  the  better  grades  at  in- 
terior points  which  they  are  unable  to 
deliver  to  their  rather  insistent  customers. 
The  trade  is  experiencing  the  regular  re- 
action that  is  always  experienced  shortly 
after  the  harvest  rush.  Dealers  seem  to 
be  making  no  complaint,  however,  and  a 
healthy  tone  to  the  market  is  anticipated 
unless  values  are  forced  to  an  extremely 
high  range  through  a  continuance  of  the 
car  scarcity.  Choice  wheat  hay  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  on  the  market  at 
the  moment,  with  an  occasional  car  selling 
at  a  premium.  Medium  grades  of  both 
wheat  and  wild  oat  constitute  the  bulk  of 
present  arrivals  and  are  treated  with  mod- 
erate interest  only. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $I9.00@22.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   12.00@18.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   12.00@17.00 

Tame  Oat   11.00@16.50 

Wild  Oats   1'  .(0@13.50 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.50 

Stock   8.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   45©  85c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Owing  to  the  decreased  output  of  the 
mills,  slocks  of  millstufls  are  about 
cleaned  up,  both  here  and  in  the  north, 
and  little  has  come  in  for  some  time.  The 
demand  keeps  up  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
with  small  offerings  there  have  been  sev- 
eral more  advances  during  the  week  on 
the  three  leading  lines,  and  higher  prices 
are  expected  on  rolled  barley.  Stocks  are 
firmly  held,  with  little  disposition  to  sell. 
Other  feedstuff's  are  also  firmly  held, 
though  no  further  advance  is  noted. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Bran,  ton    24.0t@25.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   37.00©  

Cracked  Corn   38.00©  

Mealfalfa   21.50©  

Jobbing  :   22.50©  

Middlings   29.50@32.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.00©24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50@39.5U 

Rolled  Barley   35.00@36.00 

Shorts   24.50@25.50 

POULTRY. 

An  unusually  large  quantity  of  Eastern 
poultry  is  being  rushed  into  this  market, 
eight  cars  having  arrived  last  week,  and 
three  being  offered  last  Tuesday.  A  large 
pro  portion  of  last  week's  arrivals  remain 


unsold,  and  as  a  result  the  market  is 
quite  dull  for  nearly  all  lines,  the  only 
exceptions  being  large  fat  hens,  ducks, 
geese,  and  squabs.  Quotations  generally 
are  lower,  with  not  much  prospect  for  an 
immediate  change  in  sight.  The  market 
on  turkeys,  however,  is  strong  and  steady. 
A  very  good  demand  continues,  and  all 
arrivals  are  selling  rapidly  at  appearing 
quotations. 

Broilers  $4.00  ©4.5 

Small  Broilers   3.00  ©4.00 

Ducks   4..  0  ©7.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  ©5.00 

Goslings,  per  pair   2.00  @2.50 

Geese    2.00  ©2.50 

Hens,  extra   6.00  ©8.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  @5  50 

Small  Hens   4.00  ©4.50 

Old  Roosters   4.00  ©4.50 

Young  Roosters   5.00  @7.00 

Pigeons   1.00  ©   

Squabs   2.50  ©3.00 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   20  ©21  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   18  ©20  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   22  ©24  c 

BUTTER. 

Fresh  extras  reached  34Jc  last  week, 
but  have  declined  steadily  since,  stand- 
ing now  at  30c,  and  all  fresh  California 
stock  is  quoted  at  correspondingly  lower 
figures,  with  the  market  in  a  very  weak 
condition.  This  is  attributed  to  the  gen- 
era) rains,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  cause 
an  increase  in  production.  The  market 
has  been  rather  quiet  for  some  days,  with 
nothing  in  much  demand  at  present  but 
fresh  extras.  Receipts  have  been  light, 
but  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Trading 
on  the  exchange  is  extremely  light.  The 
movement  of  Eastern  and  storage  goods 
is  of  smaller  volume,  but  prices  are  sus- 
tained. Fresh  Eastern  extra  are  out  of 
the  market. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  30  c 

Firsts  29  c 

Seconds   28  c 

Thirds   27  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras   

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  26  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  25  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  30  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  29  c 

Storage  Eastern,  extras  291c 

Storage  Ladles,  extras  25  c 

EGGS. 

The  best  eggs  declined  slightly  last 
week,  but  are  again  advancing,  being 
quoted  now  on  the  exchange  at  53c.  Sec- 
onds, however,  are  a  cent  lower  than  last 
week,  and  California  storage  goods  are  a 
little  easier.  Eastern  stock  is  weak,  with 
only  storage  lines  quoted.  Trade  in  gen- 
eral has  been  quiet,  but  with  light  re- 
ceipts the  market  cleans  up  fairly  well. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  53  c 

Firsts  47  c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds  23  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected   

Eastern  Firsts   

Eastern  Seconds   

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  29  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras  24  c 

CHEESE. 

After  a  week  of  short  supplies  of  new 
cheese,  there  is  now  plenty  offering  to 
supply  the  current  demand,  and  the  price 
has  fallen  off  half  a  cent.  The  market  is 
rather  quiet  on  everything,  and  all  de- 
scriptions are  unchanged. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  17  c 

Firsts  161c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  is  c 

Storage,  do  171c 

Kastern,  New  181c 

Eastern,  Storage  181c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  161c 

Oregon,  Fancy   161c 

POTATOES. 

Last  week's  stock  cleaned  up  fairly 
well,  but  large  shipments  arriving  Mon- 
day from  the  river  districts  brought  the 
market  back  to  its  former  condition  of 
easiness.  All  fancy  stock  is  in  great  de- 
mand, and  is  for  the  most  part  ordered  in 
advance.  Other  lines,  however,  continue 
to  move  slowly. 

( )regon  Burbanks  $1.35  ©1.60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl  .1.50  ©1.75 

Burbanks,  River   75  ©1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.50  ©1.65 

VEGETABLES. 

Arriv  als  of  onions  are  fair,  but  prices 
are  still  firmly  held,  under  a  strong  de- 
mand from  the  retail  and  jobbing  trade, 
which  has  been  poorly  supplied  for  sev- 
eral days.  Miscellaneous  vegetables  are 
arriving  in  smaller  quantities,  and  prices 


NORTHERN  GROWN 

SEEDS 

Are  tested  and  proved  best 
for  the  West — all  other  sorts 
being  discarded.  Why  experi- 
ment, why  take  chances? 
You  can  absolutely  depend  on 
iWA&f  seeds.  Our  catalogue 
for  1908,  consisting  of  112 
pages,  16  colored  pages  made 
from  actual  photographs, 
with  full  cultural  directions, 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  You'll 
also  find  that  ftU£}  seeds  are 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS 

The  Chaa.  H.  Lilly  Co. 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco. 


tend  strongly  upward.  Some  of  the 
tomatoes  coming  in  are  damaged  by  the 
rain.  String  beans  are  in  good  supply, 
but  cucumbers  are  about  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Summer  squash  are  considerably 
higher. 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   50  ©  75c 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   5  ©  6  c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   6  ©  7  c 

Chile  Peppers,  per  box   50  @  — 

Bell  Peppers   65  @  — 

Lima  beans,  per  lb   4  @  5c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1.00  @  

Okra,  per  box   65  @  — 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.25  @  

String  beans,  per  lb   21  @  4c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box         1.00  @  

Tomatoes,  large  box   50  ©  1.00 

VVax  beans,  per  lb   3  @  4c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton.. ..10.00  ©15.(0 

Carrots,  sack   75  @  

Hubbard  Squash,  ton  25.00  ©30.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Stocks  of  most  fresh  fruit  are  light,  and 
the  market  has  continued  active  in  spite 
of  the  wet  weather.  Prices  are  holding 
up  well,  and  grapes  are  expected  to  be 
high  for  a  few  days,  though  so  far  they 
show  little  change.  Figs  have  advanced 
considerably  on  smaller  receipts.  Fancy 
apples  are  plentiful,  but  move  slowly,  as 
the  demand  runs  more  to  medium  grades. 
The  best  lots  of  berries  find  a  ready  sale. 

Apples,  fancy   $1.25  ©  1.50 

Apples,  common  to  choice...  40  ©  1.00 

Blackberries,  per  chest   2  00  ©  6.00 

Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..  3.50  @  4.00 
Cape   Cod   Cranberries,  per 

bbl   8.00  ©  9.00 

Huckleberries   121©  — 

Figs,  double  layer  box   75  @  1.00 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...  65  ©  90c 

Black   65  ©  85c 

Tokay   65  ©  85c 

Cornichons   75  ©  1.00 

Melons — 

Nutmegs,  box   50  @  1.00 

Pears — 

Winter  Nelis   1.50  ©  2.00 

Raspberries   7.00  ©10.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   5.00  ©13.00 

Quinces,  per  box   1.00  ©  1.50 

Pomegranates,  small  box   50©  85c 

Persimmons,  box   75  ©  1.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Large  lines  of  new  crop  Navel  oranges 
are  on  hand  this  week,  and  the  best  lots 
go  rapidly  at  $4@$5.  Some  new  grape 
fruit  has  also  come  in,  but  as  yet  it  is 
scarce.  Other  lines  show  little  change, 
but  the  demand  is  good  for  all  kinds  of 
citrus  fruit. 

Choice  Lemons  $1.75  ©2.50 

Fancy  Lemons   3.00  ©6.00 

Standard    1.00  ©1.50 

Limes   5.00  ©5.50 

Oranges — 

New  Navels   4.00  ©5.00 

Grape  Fruit   3.50  ©5.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Packers  do  not  expect  any  change  in  the 
raisin  market  on  account  of  the  rain,  but 
it  is  expected  that  prices  will  be  well 
maintained.  The  market  on  all  lines  of 
dried  fruits  is  quiet  at  present,  with  no 
notable  change  in  prices.  All  orders  for 
October  shipment  have  been  received,  and 
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Howard-Short-Horns  at  Auction 

AT  NEWMAN,  CAL. 
NOVEMBER  13th  1907  November  13th 

FOR  OUR  SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE  WE  HAVE  LISTED,  50  Head  of  Cows  and 
Heifers,  25  Head  of  Yearling  Bulls.  Your  opportunity  to  get  foundation  females  bred 
to  Imported  Straight  Archer,  the  sire  of  International  winners. 

SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  SALES'  PAVILION,  NEWMAN,  CAL.  NO  POST- 
PONEMENT ACCOUNT  OF  WEATHER.    ACCOMMODATIONS  RUSS  HOUSE. 

For  Catalogue  address 

GEO.  P.  BELLOWS,  Maryville,  Mo  ,  HOWARD  CATTLE  CO  , 

Auctioneer.  641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
goods  delivered. 


Evaporated  Apples   JH@lu  c 

Figs,  black   3?@  

do  white   4}@  

New  Apricots,  per  lb   19  @22  c 

Fancy  Apricots   23  @  

Peaches    10  @13  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..     4i@  4Jc 

Large  size  Prunes   5i@  6^c 

Nectarines   nominal 

Pitted  plums   12i@15  c 

Pears   11  @14  c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

2  Crown    5  @  

3  Crown    5]@  

4  Crown   o'i@  

Seeded,  per  lb   6Ll@  8Jc 

.Seedless  Sultanas   6  @  9  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.40@1.50 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.50 

NUTS. 


Nuts  continue  firm,  and  show  increas- 
ing activity.  Eastern  buyers  are  particu- 
larly active,  and  both  almonds  and  wal- 
nuts are  moving  rapidly  in  that  direction 
under  an  unusually  strong  demand.  The 
latest  prices  quoted  by  San  Francisco 
packers  are  given  below.  The  old  crop  is 
entirely  cleaned  up,  and  is  no  longer 
quoted. 


Almonds,  Nonpareils  16Jc 

I  X  L  16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  15£c 

Drakes  13|c 

Languedoc  12|c 

Hardshell   9  c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  c 

California  Chestnuts  10  @12Jc 


HONEY. 

Arrivals  of  honey  are  very  small,  and 
no  large  stocks  are  ottered  on  this  market, 
though  small  shipments  are  still  occa- 
sionally reported  from  outside  points. 
The  demand  continues  strong,  and  prices 
are  firmly  held,  though  no  recent  advance 
is  reported. 


Light  Amber,  extracted   7  @  7|c 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  @  8\c 


WOOL. 

Greater  quantities  of  wool  are  being 
bought  by  local  dealers,  though  growers 
still  show  a  disposition  to  hold.  Prices 
remain  about  steady,  with  little  demand 
in  the  East,  and  little  movement  in  that 
direction. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 


staple  24  @25  c 

Fall  clip:    Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  @12  c 

do.  defective   8  @10  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   6  @  8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13£c 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10|c 


HOPS. 

Local  hop  prices  are  unchanged  and 
steady,  and  the  market  shows  rather 
more  activity  than  last  week,  though 
there  is  no  movement  of  large  volume. 
Oregon  growers  are  preparing  too  pool 
their  holdings,  in  the  expectation  of 
higher  prices  later  on. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  3  @  5  c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  7^@10  c 

MEAT. 

Last  week  a  general  advance  took  place 
in  the  meat  market,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  cars  to  ship  the  stock  in 
from  Nevada,  where  many  cattle  are  be- 
ing held.  These  prices  are  firmly  held, 
as  the  supply  continues  very  short. 


Beef :  Steers,  per  lb   7  @7J  c 

Cows   5£@  6ic 

Heifers   6^@  7  c 

Veal  :  Large   7  @  9  c 

Small   9  @10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @11  c 

Ewes   9j@10  c 

Lamb,  Spring  10|@ll^c 

Hogs,  dressed  11  @ll£c 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8]@  8i|c 

No.  2   73©  7Jc 

No.  3   6.1®  6fc 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6ij@  7]c 

No.  2   5J@  6Jc 

Bulls  and  Stags   ty®  5  c 

Calves,  Light   5  @  5£c 

Medium   4J@  5  c 

Heavy    3J@  4  c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  @  5£c 

Ewes   4£@  5  c 

Lambs    6  @  6Jc 

Hogs,  100  to  200  lb   7£©  7ijc 

200  lb.  and  up   7  ®  7Jc 


Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 
10%  to  20%  off"  from  above  quotations. 


Public  Sale  of  Short-Horn  Cattle 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  14,  lOOT 

Sale  begins  promptly  at  12.30  P.  M. 

T.  B.  Gibson  and  H.  P.  Bakle,  Jr.,  will  sell  at 
public  auction  76  head  of  Short-horns  on  the 
farm  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Gibson,  one  mile  from  depot. 

This  offering  consists  of  SI  bulls,  including  the 
pure  "Scotch"  bull  Saturn,  37  cows  and  heifers. 
In  this  offering  is  the  get  of  Noble  Knight,  Saturn, 
Barmpton  Hero, Senator  Lad  and  King  Spicy. 

Everything  will  be  offered  in  good  breeding 
condition,  and  will  prove  useful  to  the  buyer. 

Remember  the  date  and  come  to  the  sale. 
Write  for  catalogue  mentioning  this  paper. 

H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,T.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland,  Cal. 

Col.  Geo.  P.  Bellows,  Maryville,  Mo,  Auctioneer. 


Los  Angeles,  CAL.,  March  4th,  1!K)7. 
130  West  14th  Street. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO. 
Gentlemen:— 
I  have  used  Tuttle's  Elixir  for  three  years  and 
it  is  the  best  Liniment  for  any  kind  of  soreness 
or  swelling  that  I  have  ever  used.   I  buy  it  by 
the  case  and  would  not  keep  a  stable  without  It. 
Yours  truly,  C.  A.  HOLCOMB. 


fund  Sweeny  and  Orders  More. 

Seminary,  Wis.,  Feb.  17,  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.: 

In  reply  to  yours,  I  used  the  liniment  for 
sweeny  with  good  results.  Please  send  me  two 
bottles  C.  O.  D.  and  oblige 

R.  R.  ANDERSON. 


Olive  Mill  for  Sale 

Nearly  new,  comprising  heavy  block  tin  tanks 
of  2000  gallons  capacity.  Hydraulic  press,  large 
strainer,  pulleys,  belting,  shafting,  etc.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  and  price,  write  to  P.  ().  Box  OK, 
Amburn,  Cal. 


HENRY  B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 
for  New  York. 
Suite  20y  Monadnock  Iiullding,  San  Francisco. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  8.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

2404  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO. — By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
tilling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  rill  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.50 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARMERS  AND  HIGH  PRICES. 

There  is  a  wonderful  deal  in  being  ready  for  a 
good  thing  when  it  comes.  Sometimes  a  farmer 
misses  the  high  price  of  the  season  because  his 
cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  were  not  in  market  trim 
at  the  right  moment. 

This  might  have  been  a  fault  in  the  stock,  but 
more  likely  it  was  a  fault  in  the  farmer,  because 
there  are  well-established  ideas  and  principles 
at  the  bottom  of  the  feeding  business  which 
point  a  sure  way  to  hasten  and  perfect  all 
animal  growth  and  development. 

Ask  a  successful  breeder  of  cattle  or  a  man 
who  turns  off  his  fat  droves  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  he  will  tell  you,  "  My  dear  sir,  it's  all  in  the 
tonic— you  ccrn7  fat  steers,  hogs,  sheep  or  lit  a 
horse  for  the  show  ring  or  for  sale  without  using 
every  day  the  proper  food  tonic,"  and  this  man's 
testimony  would  be  just  what  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  others  would  say  if  it  were  possible 
to  ask  them  the  same  question. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  by  every  man  who 
owns  a  domestic  animal  that  heavy  feeding  is 
likely  to  upset  the  digestion  and  make  the 
animal  "go  back."  Why  this  is  so  is  also  well 
known  —  no  animal  stomach  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  the  continual  stuffing  that  is 
necessary  to  make  a  desired  weight  in  a  certain 
time.  Hence  the  feeder  is  constantly  facing  a 
possibility  of  loss  even  before  he  is  ready  to  reap 
his  gain. 

Just  here  a  knowledge  of  the  "tonic  idea" 
cjmes  to  help  the  feeder  out.  It  tells  him  that 
a  "food  tonic"  given  regularly  (at  small  cost) 
to  the  steer,  cow,  horse,  hog  or  sheep  which  is 
being  fitted  for  market  will  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  digestive  disorder,  and  by  increasing 
assimilation  actually  shorten  the  time  neces- 
sary to  fatten  the  animal.  Every  day  gained 
in  this  way  is  of  course  so  much  on  the  profit 
side  of  the  account  and  well  worth  considering 
when  the  final  balance  is  struck. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  evidently  sound 
business  to  use  the  "  food  tonic."  Thousands 
are  doing  it,  as  the  increased  demand  for  it 
proves. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  value  of 
this  "food  tonic"  idea  in  the  actual  practice  of 
interested  parties,  but  an  added  force  is  given 
by  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  such  men  as 
Professors  Winslow,  Q,ultman  and  Finley  Dun- 
men  known  every  where  as  authorities  on  such 
subjects.  They  tell  us  that  bitter  tonics  are 
necessary  to  strengthen  digestion,  that  Iron  is 
the  best  known  blood  builder,  that  nitrates 
cleanse  the  system  of  poisonous  matter,  and 
these  are  the  Ingredients  which  enter  into  the 
proper  "  food  tonic." 

Using  a  "  food  tonic,"  then,  becomes  a  prac- 
tical farm  economy— one  of  the  steps  which  lead 
to  satisfactory  prolit. 

That  it  gives  great  returns  is  proved  by  well- 
attested  expei  iments— in  one  case  the  outlay 
for  the  "food  tonic"  being  returned  with  a 
profit  of  235$.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  are  led  to 
this  conclusion— no  man  owning  live  stock, 
farmer,  feeder  or  breeder,  is  rich  enough  to 
leave  the  "food  tonic"  Idea  out  of  his  calcula- 
tion when  business  possibilities  are  considered. 


BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  l'l  >L AN D-CI 1 1 N  A  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STO  WE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637   Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Wafer 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31°,"  61  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN! 

We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  a  young 
registered  Holslein  Bull,  from  12  to  27  months 
old,  grandly  bred  at  the  low  price  of  S?100.  Write 
us  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  Do  It  to-day.  We 
will  send  you  pedigrees  and  markings  and 
records-of  ancestors. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO.. 

Phone  Main  1597.  Stockton,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
OTHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  lor  RESULTS. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 
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Corn  Growing  on  Hatch  &  Rock  Orchard. 


The  Famous  Hatch  and  Rock  Orchard 


2300  ACRES 


on  line  of  Northern  Electric  Road,  three 
miles  east  of  Kiggs,  Butte   Co.,  Cal. 


Now  Ready  For  Sale  in  Tracts  to  Suit 

ALREADY  PLANTED  TO  FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA 

Five  Crops  ol  Alfalfa  Annually 
WITHOUT  IRRIGATION 

Pronounced  by  experts  to  contain  the  Best  Soil  in  California. 
Exceptional  Shipping  Facilities.    Close  Markets.    Good  Climate. 

Why  speculate  with  undeveloped  property  when 
this  property  is  already  producing  paying  crops 
and  being  sold  at  prices  and  terms  of  bare  land'.' 

For  further  information  address 

G.  W.  HUME  COMPANY,  (Owners) 

26$  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 OR  

G.  W.  HI  Ml  COMPANY, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 

PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 

The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  H0YT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 

«riv-|m  rn  m  m  tw  r         Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  l'ure  l'otash. 

If  1%  r*.  ljr%.r^|  i\.       T.  \V.  JACKS,  .n  a         Temporary  Address, 

***m ■m"- -*m sausallto,  Cal. 


rrind  Corn  and  Cob  Profits 


This  **  Jaok-of-AII-Tra<le* M  Engine  and  G 
grinds  corn  and  coh  at  one  operation,  bo  you 
liave  to  ahell  the  corn  and  erind  the  colia  afterward. 
,  Soon  saves  ItB  price  in  feed  alone.    The  engine  runs 
^  churn,  separator,  pump,  bui  saw — does  almost  all  of 
hard-work  chores.   It  also  earns  money 
1  by  working  for  neight>ors.   "Jack-off- A  - 
Trades  *'is  the  ideal  fnrm  engine  because  port* 
able-  easiest  to  understand  an    run — most  eco- 
nomical in  use  of  fuel.    Built  of  very  best 

materials  to  stand   hard   knocks.    Our  name  on  eve 
your  best  g/uarantc 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

SPEND    Sl.OO   PER  ACRE 

for  the  unsurpassed  cereal  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  and 
greatly  increase  your  crops.  Read  what  growers  are  doing  in  South  and  West- 
ern Australia.  Yields  are  increased  50  per  cent,  there  by  using  small  quantities 
of  superphosphate. 

\Ym.  Angus,  the  leading  Agricultural  Expert  of  South  Australia,  writes: 
"  In  modern  agriculture  probably  no  practice  has  been  followed  with  such  mar- 
velous results  as  applications  of  sui>erphosphate." 

GET    PARTICULARS  FROM 

The   Mountain    Copper   Co.,  Ltd. 

ISO    PI\E    ST.,   SAM  FRANCISCO. 


PEAR-BLIGHT  * 


can  CURE  IT 

Work  has  Extended 
Over  a  Period  of  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 

-3  v.  ■ . .  . 


Manufacturer 
ol 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes. 


Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Woodward  Patent  Machine  Banded 

Wheeler  Pattern  Continuous 
Stave  Bored  Wood  Water  Pipe. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Pusret  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg. 
Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet:  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,'  mailed  free  upon  request. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


3V2-4-5  FOOT 


(Send  for  RniKin  Machinery  Catalog 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  (luide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments ami  full  information  about  Patents, 
caveats.  Trademarks,  and  infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.. 

1 1 0.V-H  Merchants  Kxrhange  Blrtg.,  San  Fiam-isro 
Kstabllshed  I8fi0. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Riven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
51(6  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.    A.  VAN  DKK  N A1LLKN,  Prest 

Assaying  of  Or«s,  826;  Kullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  t ih  :Blownlpe  Assay, ?10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Kstabushed  In  I8B4.  Mend  ror  circular. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST- SAN  FRANCISCO 

D4PER  Blake,  Moftitt  4  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrEri   Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Another  Shorthorn  Sale. 

We  noted  last  week  the  commercial  activity  in 
California  Shorthorn  circles.  Among  the  foremost 
breeders  of  Shorthorns  in  the  West  are  T.  B.  Gibson 
and  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  of  Woodland,  Yolo  county, 
Cal.  These  two  young  men  have  brought  in  some 
fine  stock  from  the  East,  principally  from  Missouri 
and  Iowa;  and  their  own  work  in  breeding  a  fine 
type  of  beef  stock  is  a  credit  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Gibson  also  raises  Poland-China  hogs,  and  Mr. 
Eakle  the  Duroc-Jerseys. 

Among  the  offerings  at  their  joint  sale  as  adver- 
tised in  another  column  are  the  red  bull  Saturn 
211308,  an  animal  of  straight  Cruikshank  breeding, 
head  of  Eakle's  herd  for  three  years,  bought  from  C. 
C.  Norton,  Corning,  Iowa;  and  three  of  Saturn's 
sons,  all  of  them  long  yearlings.  Also,  there  are  two 
long  yearling  bulls  by  Pride  of  the  Herd  208051. 
One  of  Saturn's  sons,  Roan  Saturn,  calved  Feb.  24, 
1906,  bred  by  Craig  &  Eakle  and  owned  by  Mr.  Eakle, 
would  be  a  notable  addition  to  any  herd. 

A  full  brother  to  Saturn  sold  for  $1,200  as  a  year- 
ling last  year. 

Mr.  Gibson  offers  four  red  bull  calves — Roselawn 
Lad  1st,  Roselawn  Lad  2nd,  Roselawn  Lad  3rd,  and 
Roselawn  Lad  4th — all  by  Senator  Lad.  Roselawn  Lad 
3rd  traces  back  to  Imp.  Rose  of  Sharon  by  Belvedere 
(1706).  Roselawn  Lad  4th  traces  to  Imp.  Young  Mary, 
by  Jupiter  (2170).  He  also  offers  Knight's  Lady,  a  red 
cow,  by  Noble  Knight,  champion  bull  at  1007  State 
Fair,  and  2nd  at  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition. 

Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Eakle  jointly  offer  sixteen  long 
yearling  bulls,  bought  this  year  in  Missouri.  Two  of 
these  are  Hano  270450,  red,  some  white,  calved  March 
26,  1006,  bred  by  J.  J.  Littrell&Sons,  Clark,  Mo.;  and 
Winchester  276828,  red,  calved  March  31,  1006,  bred 
by  T.  F.  Stone,  Weston,  Mo.  Hano  was  got  by  Ruber- 
ta's  Prince  215046,  out  of  Hutton  3rd,  and  Winchester 
by  Sirius  out  of  Springdale  Ruby  23rd. 

Mr.  Eakle  is  selling:  Proud  Boy  283704,  red,  calved 
July  1,  1906,  by  Pride  of  the  Herd  208054,  out  of 
Helen;  Fidget's  Pride  283703,  bull,  roan,  calved  May 
26,  1906,  bred  by  Craig  &  Eakle,  got  by  Pride  of  the 
Herd  208954  out  of  Inwood  Fidget;  Miss  Johnson 
13901,  cow,  red,  calved  Nov.  14,  1906,  by  Saturn  out 
of  Miss  Harold  30th;  and  Enterprise  Beauty  13896, 
cow,  red,  calved  Dec.  6,  1906,  by  Saturn  211308  out  of 
Highland  Beauty. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  selling:  Fannie  Belle  15679,  red, 
calved  Nov.  18,  1906,  bred  by  Howell  W.  Peel,  of 


Herd  Bull  and  Some  Cows  of  T.  B.  Gibson's  Herd. 


Chattaroy,  Wash.,  by  Noble  Knight  188106,  out  of 
Fannie  Belle  of  Maple  Hill  2d,  Genevas. 

The  individuals  named  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
offerings,  there  being  in  the  sale  30  bulls  and  37  cows 
and  heifers. 

The  head  of  Mr.  Gibson's  herd  is  Barmpton  Lad, 
2-year-old  champion  at  State  Fair,  1907.  Mr.  Eakle's 
herd  bull  is  Barmpton  Hero,  a  champion  bull  at  two 
fairs. 

As  stated  last  week,  Col.  Geo.  P.  Bellows,  of  Mary- 
ville,  Mo.,  will  rule  the  sale,  and  this  will  be  an  edu- 
cation in  itself. 


The  Beneficent  Burro. 


The  Shorthorn  is  all  right  in  his  place,  but  his  place 
is  evidently  not  in  the  scenes  shown  in  the  lower 
pictures  on  this  page.  In  such  scenes  the  burro  is 
supreme,  for  without  him 
many  an  important  enter- 
prise would  be  impossible. 


These  animals  are  exceedingly  interesting  as  well  as 
useful,  as  everyone  who  has  to  do  with  them  can  tes- 
tify. In  many  mouutainous  districts  development 
would  well  nigh  stop  were  it  not  for  the  services  of 
these  uncommon  carriers.  Our  pictures  are  from  Mex- 
ico, and  a  recent  account  which  comes  to  our  notice 
says  that  in  parts  of  that  country  transportation  is 
costly  and  the  methods,  in  many  places,  are  crude; 
merchandise  is  carried  only  on  ox-carts;  although 
in  western  Mexico  the  burro  or  donkey  is,  a  most 
important  factor,  and  is  preferred  on  account  of  being 
safer  in  the  dangerous  mountain  passes.  Thus  the 
traffic  between  the  railroad  and  the  interior  is  largely 
done  on  burro-back.  These  little  animals  are  worth 
from  $12.50  to  $20  apiece.  They  average  about  500 
pounds  in  weight  and  will  carry  up  to  300  pounds, 
traveling  from  20  to  40  miles  per  day,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  country. 


The  Great  Industrial  Automobile  in  Action  in  the  Mexican  Mountains. 
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The  Week. 


The  most  interesting  agricultural  event  of  last  week 
was  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  Yolo  county.  In  addition  to  its  gen- 
eral interest  as  an  open  assembly  of  farmers  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  the  meeting  was  understood  to  be  a 
formal  opening  of  the  University  Farm  and  to  afford 
opportunity  for  agriculturists  generally  to  learn  by 
observation  the  activities  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  shown  in  this  branch  of  its  work.  A  varied 
schedule  of  exercises  was  provided,  as  shown  by  the 
program  which  we  printed  in  advance  of  the  meeting, 
which  allow  those  in  attendance  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussions of  great  importance  to  the  advancement  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  State  and  the  prosperity  of  those 
connected  therewith.  The  invitation  was  very  widely 
and  cordially  accepted  and  for  three  days  the  people 
gathered  in  the  new  live  stock  pavilion  on  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  and  manifested  keen  interest  to  the  end. 

Cordial  interest  on  the  occasion  was  also  shown  by 
the  addressed  at  the  opening  session  in  response  to  the 
welcome  extended  by  President  Wheeler  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  G.  W.  Pierce  of  Davis,  who  was  a 
leader  in  the  effort  to  locate  the  farm  at  the  point 
which  was  finally  chosen  by  the  commission.  The 
speeches  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Babb,  lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  Marshall  Diggs,  president  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Development  Association,  who  introduced  the 
measure  to  secure  the  farm  into  the  legislature  of 
1005,  were  notably  cordial  and  confident  of  the  value 
of  this  new  adjunct  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
Senator  Boynton,  who  piloted  the  bill  which  gave 
additional  appropriations  by  the  legislature  of  1907, 
also  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  being  instrumental 
in  the  furthering  of  the  undertaking.  Brief  extempore 
addresses  were  also  made  by  many  speakers,  all  ex- 
pectant in  tone  and  full  of  satisfaction  at  the  progress 
thus  far  attained. 

We  shall  find  space  for  the  various  papers  presented 
at  this  notable  meeting  from  time  to  time.  In  this 
issue  are  portions  of  two  addresses  on  agricultural 
education  by  President  Wheeler  and  Judge  Shields 
which  we  believe  will  be  found  profoundly  satisfactory 
and  encouraging  to  those  who  have  long  contended  for 
a  fuller  industrial  bent  to  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  a  wider  effort  to  help  those  who  cannot  attain  to 
full  professional  training  in  agricultural  science. 
These  addresses,  while  maintaining  the  value  of  the 
latter,  insist  upon  more  attention  to  plain  demonstra- 
tive instruction  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to 
proceed  at  once  to  practical  farm  work  and  desire  to 
do  the  best  tilings  "m  the  best  way  from  the  point  of 
view  of  winning  a  livelihood.  There  seems  no  longer 
any  need  for  contention  on  this  point.  The  University 
through  its  new  equipment  for  instruction  in  farm 
practice  intends  to  do  everything  it  can  for  those  who 
need  short,  practical  courses.  It  does  not  intend  to 
conduct  its  outlying  schools  as  direct  feeders  for  the 
University.  Those  who  desire  this  will  attain  it  by 
themselves  or  through  other  institutions  ostensibly 
preparing  students  for  the  University.  The  Univer- 
sity Farm  Schools  will  fit  for  life — to  the  degree  of  fit- 
ness which  each  pupil  can  attain — and  will  do  the  best 
it  can  both  with  those  who  come  to  the  demonstration 
farms  after  a  university  training  and  with  those  who 
approach  the  instruction  in  some  other  way.  There 
has  certainly  been  a  broadening  of  the  University 
regard  for  this  essential  to  agricultural  prosperity  and 


State  development  and  this  has  much  to  do  with  the 
cordial  expressions  of  confidence  and  support  which 
were  voiced  at  the  Davis  meetings.  This  is  a  token 
of  a  wider  popularization  of  the  institution  and  of  its 
increased  public  service. 

An  American  assembly  feeling  itself  moved  cannot 
forego  expression,  and  this  came  in  the  form  of  a 
motion  for  a  committee  which  was  instructed  to 
report  upon  the  location,  plan  and  prospects  of  the 
University  Farm.  The  committee  consisted  of  Mr. 
John  Tuohy  of  Tulare,  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton  of  Yuba 
City,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Kakle,  Jr.,  of  Woodland,  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Gage  of  FJk 
Grove.  After  due  deliberation  they  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing declarations: 

We  do  report  after  viewing  the  entire  farm,  that  we 
do  most  emphatically  approve  of  the  location.  It  is 
easily  reached  from  every  direction,  and  very  cen- 
trally located  —  indeed,  we  cousider  it  ideally  located. 

We  find  the  soil  a  rich  loam  to  a  depth  of  from  17  to 
2:5  feet  suitable  to  demonstrate  all  branches  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  viticulture,  and  stock  raising  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  conditions  of 
drainage  admirable. 

The  farm  crops  this  year  under  the  imperfect  con- 
ditions are  very  encouraging  to  the  management.  A 
yield  of  40  bushels  of  wheat  was  received  of  a  variety 
new  to  the  State,  and  by  better  farming  a  yield  of  :!L' 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  common  white  Australian  wheat 
w  as  made;  and  100  acres  sown  to  barley  produced 
3,500  pounds  to  the  acre.  Twenty-ei^ht  acres  of 
alfalfa  produced  at  five  cuttings  H\  ton-  of  hay  to  the 
acre. 

As  regards  the  possibilities  of  the  school  we  regard 
them  as  very  great.  It  is  located  in  the  centre  of  a 
very  rich  and  well  developed  agricultural  section  of 
the  State,  surrounded  by  an  agricultural  population 
that  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  are  anxious  for  a  high 
education  on  scientific  agricultural  lines.  We  find 
the  work  in  charge  of  a  very  capable  corps  of  instruc- 
tors who  are  both  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  their 
work. 

Surrounded  with  these  possibilities  we  recommend 
that  the  State  Legislature  make  sufficient  appropria- 
tions from  time  to  time  to  make  it  the  finest  demon- 
strative farm  in  the  United  States. 

This  declaration  suited  the  assembly,  for  it  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote,  very  strongly  expressed. 


In  a  way  organizations  for  fixing  prices  for  farm 
products  on  a  large  scale  seem  to  be  accomplishing 
something.  It  has,  of  course,  been  rather  easy  to  lift 
prices  this  year  when  the  general  course  of  such  things 
has  been  strongly  upward  and  we  do  not  quite  know- 
how  much  to  credit  to  the  world's  needs  and  how 
much  to  producers'  desires.  It  is,  however,  fortunate 
that  both  tendencies  have  coincided — for  either  is  hard 
against  the  movement  of  the  other,  as  California  prune 
producers  found  out  w  hen  they  made  their  great  try 
at  regulating  price  when  the  world  was  full  of  prunes. 
Quite  otherwise  seems  to  have  been  the  result  with  a 
great  co-operation  of  tobacco  growers  this  year,  for  it 
IS  reported  that  they  have  accomplished  a  direct  trade 
w  ith  (ireat  Britain,  which  must  have  displaced  a  good 
many  middlemen  in  this  country.  It  is  telegraphed 
from  Kentucky  that  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company 
has  purchased  the  entire  1007  tobacco  crop  pledged  to 
the  American  Society  of  Equity  in  Henderson,  Union, 
Webster,  Hopkins,  and  Crittenden  counties.  The 
deal  involves  10,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  and  will 
bring  $1,500,000  of  English  money  to  the  farmers  of 
that  section.  The  price  paid  was  that  demanded  by 
the  farmers,  and  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  here 
since  the  Civil  War.  All  Equity  factories  and 
employees  are  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  company 
and  will  be  continued  in  service.  Deliveries  will  l>egin 
as  soon  as  the  tobacco  is  in  order.  The  gold  will  In- 
shipped  from  England  at  once.  It  really  looks  as 
though  producers  had  made  a  great  sale  at  their  own 
prices.  It  might  not  have  been  possible  to  do  it  under 
the  California  anti-trust  law,  or  at  least  not  in  just 
that  way. 

Another  effort  to  fix  prices  on  a  farm  crop  is  not  so 
well  organized  as  the  foregoing,  but  it  seems  to  look 
in  the  same  direction.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Nebraska  corn  growers  to  sell  their  crop  largely  by 
contract  before  harvesting.  Com  was  so  buoyant  this 
year  that  the  growers  did  not  feel  that  way,  and  as 
they  have  probably  been  fortified  financially  by  pre- 


vious good  years,  they  did  not  need  to  sell.  It  is 
reported  therefore  from  Lincoln  that  farmers  are 
building  cribs  to  store  away  the  corn.  They  say  they 
will  hold  their  grain  for  higher  prices,  although  as 
high  as  48  cents  is  now  being  offered.  Some  of  them, 
of  course,  will  sell  part  of  their  yield  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  Some  of  them  will  sell  their  entire  crop, 
while  a  few  have  already  contracted  for  the  disposal 
of  their  grain.  These,  however,  are  in  the  minority. 
The  majority  of  the  farmers,  local  grain  men  say,  will 
hold  their  crop  for  a  higher  figure,  and  some  expect 
75  cents  a  bushel.  They  feel  assured  they  will  be 
offered  that  price  before  spring.  Statistics  do  justify 
high  prices  for  corn  this  year,  but  it  must  of  course  be 
remembered  that  too  stiff  holding  makes  indifferent 
buyers  and  reduces  consumption.  Therefore  to  hold 
it  too  long  will  kill  the  chances  of  securing  what  is 
aimed  at.  We  trust  this  will  not  be  carried  too  far  to 
the  loss  of  those  who  enter  upon  it.  Corn  in  order  to 
reach  distant  consuming  regions  must  not  start  too 
late,  and  if  it  does  not  start  many  substitutes  will  be 
found  for  it.  We  do  not  know  much  about  selling 
corn,  but  we  should  be  nervous  about  holding  for 
excessively  high  rates. 

Probably  a  safer  course  is  that  which  Californiatd 
are  following  with  their  high  priced  beans,  for  they 
are  selling  a  good  many  at  prices  which  now  rule 
though  the  outlook  is  good  and  selling  same  will  prob- 
ably help  to  make  the  outlook  good.  It  is  re|>orted 
from  Stockton  that  while,  as  a  general  rule,  lij  cents 
per  pound  for  common  beans  is  considered  a  good  price, 
some  varieties  are  bringing  :l\  cents,  and  it  is  expected 
that  most  of  them  will  go  over  4  cents  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  yield  was  unusually  heavy  this  season  in  the 
Stockton  region,  and  the  island  men  will  make  more 
money  than  they  have  in  any  two  years  previously. 
The  harvesting  is  well  under  way,  and  some  of  the 
growers  will  clear  enough  to  pay  for  their  land  in  one 
season.  It  is  claimed  that  as  high  as  $300  an  acre  will 
be  netted  on  the  best  land  for  beans,  while  $250  an 
acre  will  be  made  on  potatoes  in  some  cases.  The  bean 
men  have  been  set  back  in  harvesting  by  the  rain,  but 
the  fine  weather  of  the  past  few  days  has  put  the  beans 
in  good  shape.  When  beans  are  very  high  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  sell,  so  that  people  can  get  strength  to  buy 
more. 


There  are  many  places  in  California  where  basket  .- 
willows,  or  osiers,  can  be  grown  well;  probably  not  on 
the  moist,  rich  lands  where  a  basket  willow  is  apt  to 
grow  as  large  as  a  fishpole,  but  on  moderately  rich 
uplands  with  moisture  to  make  just  growth  enough, 
and  then  to  become  tough  and  mature  in  fibre.  There 
is  a  constant  but  not  large  demand  for  willows,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  shipment  to  the  East  could  be 
profitably  done  in  competition  w  ith  water  transporta- 
tion of  European  willows.  Still,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  although  there  is  some  willow  growing  in 
the  Mohawk  valley  of  New  York,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  !)!)  per  cent  of  the  best 
grade  basket  willow  used  in  the  United  States  is  still 
Imported  from  Europe.  The  National  Forest  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  basket  willow  industry  in  this  country. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Bearing  of  the  Bartlett  Pear. 

To  the  Editor:  How  early  does  the  Bartlett  jiear 
bear  in  California,  and  is  it  hastened  by  the  quince 
root?  Is  the  Bartlett  j>ear  sterile  when  planted  by 
itself,  as  it  is  claimed  to  be  in  the  East?—  Reader, 
Merced  county. 

Pear  trees  in  California  usually  start  in  to  bearing 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  in  some  cases  even 
younger.  There  has  not  been  enough  done  with  the 
quince  root  for  the  pear  in  California  to  determine 
difference  in  maturity  nor  the  relative  yield  of  the 
two.  We  are,  in  fact,  practically  not  using  quince 
root  at  all  for  pear  growing.  The  probability  is  that 
there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  precocity  in  the 
dwarf  tree,  as  there  is  elsewhere,  but  less  perhaps  than 
there  is  in  other  regions,  because  the  pear  on  standard 
stock  has  such  a  tendency  toward  early  bearing.  The 
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claim  that  the  Bartlett  pear  is  self-sterile  has  never 
been  justified  in  California  experience,  and  we  notice 
now  that  discussions  at  the  East  note  many  exceptions 
to  the  widely  circulated  Eastern  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  have  been  some  accounts  published  at  the 
East  this  year  showing  that  the  Bartlett  is  a  freer 
bearer  when  associated  with  other  varieties,  and  the 
surmise  is  indulged  in  that  this  is  the  case  this  year, 
because  conditions  were  generally  unfavorable  for  the 
setting  of  fruit  at  the  East,  the  claim  being  that  when 
conditions  are  hard  the  Bartlett  becomes  self-sterile. 
When  they  are  favorable  it  is  self-fertile.  As  they 
are  generally  favorable  in  California,  the  self-fertility 
is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  here  than  at  the  East. 

Cover  Crops  in  Sonoma. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  been  growing  fruits  in 
western  Sonoma  county  for  about  20  years — apples, 
•herries,  grapes,  prunes,  and  peaches.  Stone  fruits 
lo  not  pay  well,  but  the  others  are  pretty  fair.  The 
soil  is  suffering  from  lack  of  loam,  due  to  our  ina- 
)ility  to  grow  enough  vegetation  and  plow  it  under, 
so  as  to  decay  and  replenish  the  nitrogen.  We  want 
o  sow  some  leguminous  plants  so  as  to  add  some- 
what to  the  loam,  and  also  to  furnish  nitrogen  by  the 
igeney  of  the  bacterial  nodules  that  grow  on  the  roots 
>f  these  plants.   The  growth,  whatever  it  may  be,  has 

0  be  arrested  in  March  or  April,  when  the  land  must 
>e  plowed  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  friable  and  fine, 
ind  to  let  air  get  to  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees.  Our 
herries  are  showing  signs  of  going  back,  and  must 
>e  fertilized,  and  we  should  like  to  fertilize  all  the 
tearing  apples  as  well.  Can  you  advise  us  whether 
ve  may  judiciously  sow  any  of  these  leguminous 
dants,  and  if  so,  which?  Would  not  a  fertilizer 
ich  in  soluble  phosphates  and  in  nitrates  be  best  for 
he  cherries? — Orchardist,  Analy  Township. 

You  describe  very  accurately  the  conditions  which 
re  to  be  met  in  the  growth  of  leguminous  plants  for 
;reen  manuring,  and  evidently  have  a  full  under- 
tanding  of  the  philosophy  of  the  matter.  The  only 
ther  point  is  the  practice  and  that  has  to  be  devel- 
ped  by  the  experience  in  each  locality.  What  par- 
icular  plant  will  secure  the  largest  growth  under 
)cal  temperature  conditions  in  time  for  such  early 
lowiug-in  as  will  secure  decay  of  the  green  stuff  and 
ot  interfere  with  summer  cultivation,  is  the  point  to 
e  determined.  The  plants  which  now  seem  to 
romise  best  for  this  part  of  the  State  are  ordinary 
eld  peas,  the  common  burr  clover,  and  the  hairy 
etch.  'Seed  of  all  these  can  be  obtained  from  the 
an  Francisco  seedsmen.  Barnyard  manure  will 
nswer  the  purpose  of  green  manuring  to  a  notable 
xtent,  because  of  its  large  amount  of  humus-yielding 
rganic  matter,  and  commercial  fertilizers  will  not 
nswer  as  a  substitute;  although  they  may  supply 
esirable  plant  food  they  cannot  produce  humus. 
Tour  cherry  trees  may  be  in  such  condition  that 
uperphosphates  and  nitrates  would  help  them.  Such 
eadily  soluble  fertilizers  should  be  used  in  moderate 
uantities  at  first.  The  nitrates  act  as  a  quick  stimu- 
int  to  the  wood  growth  and,  in  the  case  of  the  cherry 
articularly,  this  growth  may  postpone  fruit  bearing 
nd  on  ordinarily  rich  soil  should  seldom  be  used  for 
oung  trees.  A  good  experiment  would  be  to  treat  a 
iw  trees  with  a  complete  fertilizer,  containing  potash 
s  well  as  phosphates  and  nitrates,  to  give  you  an 
pportunity  to  observe  the  effect  upon  trees  thus 
-eated  as  compared  with  others  un-fertilized. 

Nut  Trees  for  Poultry  Yards. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  poultry  yards  on  my  place 
ere,  occupied  by  laying  hens  all  the  year,  and  am  de- 
rous  of  planting  this  ground  to  some  kind  of  fruit  or 
ut-bearing  trees,  which  will  be  helped  by  the  fertili- 
ation  from  the  droppings  of  the  fowls.  I  would  like 
our  advice  as  to  what  would  do  best,  the  soil  being  a 
ght  sandy  loam,  well  drained,  and  about  eight  feet  in 
epth;  I  have  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation. 
)o  you  think  that  pecans,  such  as  do  so  well  in  south- 
rn  Texas,  would  be  profitable  here?  How  about  the 
xcessive  heat  on  them  during  our  long  summers? 
^ould  English  walnuts  do  in  these  parts — there  being 
one  here  that  I  know  of?    I  have  peaches  elsewhere, 

1  abundance,  and  not  want  to  plant  them.  Is  it  a  fact 
uit  the  common  blue  gum  trees  are  very  hard  on  the 
jil,  or  more  so  than  poplars  or  cottonwoods?  This 
eing  often  said  here,  prompts  me  to  ask  you. — New 
OMEB,  Merced  county. 

Pecan  trees  will  endure  the  heat  all  right,  but  they 
re  more  satisfactory  on  rather  lower,  moister  soil  than 
tat  which  you  describe.    English  walnuts,  on  the 


other  hand,  are  more  subject  to  heat  than  the  pecan. 
In  nearly  all  parts  of  California  the  pecan  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  but  the  best  trees  are  to  be  found 
in  the  river  bottom  lands.  The  occurrence  of  frost 
seems  to  be  rather  desirable,  as  it  warns  the  tree  to 
mature  its  nuts,  which  it  sometimes  forgets  to  do  in 
the  equable  climate  of  the  coast  district.  Almonds 
would  seem  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  situation  which 
you  describe,  unlese  you  have  some  reason  to  think 
that  they  are  made  sterile  by  unseasonable  frosts. 

Blue  gum  trees  usually  root  deeper  and  run  farther 
than  many  other  trees,  but  they  make  it  up  by  the  ex- 
tra growth  and  by  the  fact  that  the  wood  secured  is 
very  much  superior  to  poplar  and  cottonwoods.  If  it 
is  a  question  of  the  roots  of  the  timber  tree  invading 
the  land  which  you  desire  for  other  purposes,  then 
probably  the  eucalyptus  would  be  more  objectionable 
than  poplar  and  cottonwoods. 

Tobacco  Curing. 

To  the  Editor:  As  an  experiment  we  have  been 
growing  some  tobacco  from  '  Comstock  Spanish 
tobacco  seed'  and  produced  some  50  very  nice  plants. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  trying  to  cure  them.  The 
writer  would  like  to  know  whether  tobacco  can  be 
cured  successfully  in  this  climate  and  how  it  should 
be  done.- — Experimenter,  Alameda  county. 

Judging  by  the  experiences  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  and  the  number  of  people  who  have  undertaken 
tobacco  curing  and  subsequently  abandoned  it,  it  must 
be  said  that  so  far  as  experiments  have  gone  thus  far 
it  is  not  possible  to  produce  cured  tobacco  profitably  in 
this  State.  Experiments  are  still  going  on,  especially 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  where  the  matter  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development  As- 
sociation, and  you  might  write  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
O.  H.  Miller,  Sacramento,  for  he  may  have  some 
pamphlets  which  would  be  helpful.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  tobacco  will  be  ultimately  produced  successfully 
and  profitably  in  California,  but  it  has  not  been  done 
to  any  extent  hitherto  and  all  large  enterprises  start- 
ing out  with  much  assurance  have  been  abandoned. 

Broom  Corn  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  broom  corn  worth  trying  in  Cali- 
fornia and  under  what  conditions  does  it  succeed? 
How  is  the  crop  handled? — Enquirer,  Riverside. 

There  is  little  broom  corn  grown  in  California  and 
sometimes  it  sells  high.  The  plant  does  not  thrive 
except  in  low,  moist  lands  where  there  is  considerable 
moisture  in  the  air  as  well  as  in  the  soil.  To  make 
good  brush  for  broom  making  the  plant  must  secure  a 
freer  growth  than  is  necessary  to  produce  good  ears  in 
Indian  corn.  As  broom  corn  is  a  sorghum  it  will 
endure  much  heat  and  drouth,  but.  under  such  condi- 
tions does  not  produce  large,  well-developed  brush, 
which  is  required  in  broom  making.  The  present 
product  in  this  State  is  grown  along  the  rivers  in  the 
interior  valley;  also  to  some  extent  on  the  low  lands 
of  the  coast  valleys.  The  only  way  to  determine 
whether  good  brush  can  be  grown  in  any  particular 
locality  is  to  grow  a  small  amount  of  the  crop  to  de- 
termine its  character  by  local  experiment.  A  good 
publication  on  the  methods  of  broom-corn  growing 
and  curing  can  be  had  by  sending  to  the  Arkansas 
Experiment  Station,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  asking 
for  a  copy  of  their  Bulletin  No.  83  on  "  Broom  Corn 
Suggestions." 

Bluestone. 

To  the  Editor:  As  it  is  near  the  season  for  using 
bluestone,  will  you  please  tell  us  what  bluestone  is  ? 
We  do  not  like  to  use  so  much  and  be  so  ignorant  of 
it.  Is  some  bluestone  stronger  than  other  ?  Can  it 
be  much  stronger?  And  will  a  larger  amount  of  the 
weaker  do  as  much  good  as  the  stronger  ? — Orchard- 
ist,  Del  Rey. 

Bluestone  is  sulphate  of  copper.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
copper  combine  in  define  proportions,  and  therefore 
the  product  has  a  certain  strength  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  things,  but  what  is  sometimes  sold  for  blue- 
stone  is  regulated  by  man  and  not  by  the  nature  of 
things,  and  may  contain  a  certain  amount  of  green- 
stone or  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  much  cheaper  and 
weaker  as  a  fungicide.  If  you  get  a  clean  article  of 
blue  crystals,  your  purchase  will  be  all  right.    As  for 


stronger  or  weaker  solutions  of  bluestone  in  spraying 
for  peach  blight,  that  is  discussed  in  the  article  on 
peach  blight  upon  another  page. 

Grains  for  Green  Manuring. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  rela- 
tive qualities  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  clover  planted 
in  a  prune  orchard  to  be  turned  under  as  a  green  fer- 
tilizer. Particularly  I'd  like  to  know  the  virtues  of 
barley. — Inquirer,  Morgan  Hill. 

There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  barley,  except,  per- 
haps, that  you  might  get  a  larger  growth  in  the  early 
winter  and  before  the  date  at  which  the  greenstuff 
must  be  plowed  in,  or  else  you  will  get  your  ground 
into  such  a  condition  that  it  will  be  hateful  all  sum- 
mer. None  of  the  grains  are  particularly  good;  no 
better  than  common  grass  or  weeds.  They  do  not 
compare  with  clover  or  any  other  legume  which  can 
take  nitrogen  from  the  air  as  no  grain  or  grass  can  do. 

Soaking  Almond  Hulls. 

To  the  Editor:  I  see  that  you  have  published  my 
note  on  feeding  almond  hulls.  One  party  in  our 
valley  who  has  from  800  to  1,000  head  of  cattle  buys 
tons  of  hulls  annually.  I  soak  my  hulls  thoroughly, 
especially  in  cool  weather. — E.  W.  Spencer,  Neenach. 

This  is  interesting  also.  At  some  convenient  time 
please  write  us  what  stock  feeders  are  willing  to  pay 
per  ton  for  the  hulls.  This  would  give  a  practical 
measure  of  value  to  go  with  the  analysis  which  we 
published  some  time  ago. 

Japanese  Persimmons. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  interested  in  Japanese  persim- 
mons. Any  information  that  you  can  send  me  will  be 
appreciated. — Grower,  Hastings,  Fla. 

Concerning  Japanese  persimmons  we  can  only  say 
that  they  are  of  exceedingly  small  commercial  account 
in  this  State,  and  have  never  proved  as  valuable  as 
expected,  except  for  amateurs  who  enjoy  them.  We 
never  can  send  more  than  one  to  three  carloads  East 
profitably  and  the  market  here  is  restricted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Asiatic  part  of  our  population. 

Growing  the  Almond  on  the  Mo{ave. 

To  the  Editor:  At  your  request  I  give  the  following 
statements:  Seedling  almond  trees  in  our  dry  valley 
grown  from  nuts  planted  where  the  tree  was  to  stand 
are  growing  without  cultivation  or  irrigation,  while 
transplanted  trees  are  dying.  Almonds  will  grow 
well  on  wild  almond  roots,  but  transplanted  wild 
almonds  will  suffer  with  root  knot.  I  have  not  yet 
satisfied  myself  as  to  the  value  of  wild  almond  roots 
grown  from  nuts  where  the  tree  should  stand.  For 
two  or  three  years  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
wild  almond  nuts,  the  frost  possibly  killing  all  of 
them.  I  found  it  difficult  several  years  ago  to  make 
the  nuts  grow,  and  must  therefore  wait  until  I  can 
write  more  confidently. — E.  W.  Spencer,  Neenach. 

We  asked  Mr.  Spencer  to  tell  us  what  resulted  from 
his  trial  of  that  interesting  little  nut,  which  grows  in 
the  lands  surrounding  the  Mojave  country,  and  which 
is  called  the  wild  almond  or  the  wild  peach,  as  a  stock 
for  the  commercial  almond. 


Peach  Spraying  and  Roots  for  the  Peach. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  let  me  know  if  one  spraying 
for  peach  trees  is  sufficient,  and  what  is  the  best  time? 
Also  what  kind  of  spray  to  use?  If  Bordeaux,  what 
proportions  of  the  different  ingredients  ?  I  also  wish 
to  ask  if  there  are  any  roots  better  than  the  peach  root 
to  start  the  peach  tree  from.  Is  it  too  early  to  prune 
peach  trees  ? — Farmer,  Tulare  county. 

We  publish  on  another  page  full  particulars  about 
the  peach  blight,  which  will  answer  your  questions 
concerning  spraying  for  this  disease.  Also  the  strength 
to  use.  The  peach  in  California  is  either  raised  on 
the  peach  root  or  on  the  almond  root,  the  almond  be- 
ing especially  suited  for  lands  which  are  probably  a 
little  too  sandy  and  dry  for  the  peach  root.  We  do 
not  grow  any  peaches  in  California  on  plum  roots,  as 
is  done  to  some  extent  in  Europe.  Peaches  can  be 
pruned  now,  if  the  foliage  has  turned  yellow  and  is 
falling;  if  the  foliage  is  still  green  and  strong,  it  is 
better  to  wait  until  the  leaves  seem  to  have  discharged 
their  season's  work. 
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Agricultural  Science. 


Agricultural  Education  and  the  University 
Farm. 


At  tin-  Stall'  Cniversity  Farm  at  Davisville  a  State 
l  imners'  Institute  was  held  last  week  of  which  much 
will  be  made  in  our  columns  as  opportunity  otters.  In 
this  connection  we  give  a  part  of  what  was  said  on  the 
first  day  about  agricultural  education  as  involved  in 
present  efforts  of  the  University  of  California. 

PRESIDENT  WHEELER'S  OPENING  ADORES*. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  discussed  educa- 
tion in  his  opening  address  of  welcome  as  follows: 

We  are  met  to  initiate  what  1  expect  will  prove  a 
new  and  significant  departure  for  the  education  of 
California  youth.  It  concerns  industrial  education, 
and  particularly  that  branch  of  it  which  effects  the 
complex  body  of  arts  practiced  in  the  life  of  an 
American  farm;  and  industrial  education  is  a  form  of 
human  training  which  assumes  to  reverse  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  book  and  blackboard  education 
and  move  from  the  outside  in,  instead  of  from  the 
inside  out.  In,  for  instance,  the  case  of  agriculture, 
the  old  way  started  with  principles  and  built  up  the 
imaginary  farm;  the  new  way  starts  with  the  real 
farm  and  provokes  an  appetite  for  principles.  There 
may  be  two  ways  of  producing  loaves  of  bread;  to 
start  with  lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  yeast,  the  effect 
of  heat  on  starch,  and  the  centigrade  measurement  of 
the  temperature  of  ovens,  or  to  start  with  the  tradi- 
tional skill  of  an  actual  artist  in  bread-making,  and 
correct  and  guide  that  by  scientific  knowledge  and  ex- 
periment: there  are  the  two  ways,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  which  is  better  for  the  digestion.  In  terms  of 
the  progress  of  knowledge  our  illustration  may  be  tat- 
too brusque  and  summary,  for  the  work  of  the  scien- 
tist who  follows  the  lead  of  the  truth  for  science  sake 
and  truth's  must  always  be  our  help  and  resort,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  actual  needs  of  life  and  the 
training  of  men  to  meet  those  needs  and  do  the  daily 
work  of  actual  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which 
end  of  the  line  is  to  be  the  starting  point.  We  have 
no  apology  to  make  for  an  effort  which  takes  as  its 
point  of  departure  the  conscious  needs  of  human 
society  or  the  queries  and  quandaries  of  men  engaged 
in  the  actual  tasks  and  toils  of  gaining  actual  bread. 
The  safest  basis  of  estimate  for  the  worth  of  a  human 
endeavor  will  after  all  be  found  in  its  response  to  a 
human  call  for  help  and  the  measure  of  its  nobility 
will  be  rated  in  terms  of  its  desire  to  serve.  The 
teaching  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  cannot  be  rated 
higher  or  nobler  than  the  teaching  of  truth  for  the 
immediate  uses  of  life;  nor  can  that  search  after  truth 
for  truth's  sake  which  we  call  pure  science  be  rated 
above  that  search  after  truth  for  use's  sake  which  we 
call  applied  science;  for,  after  all,  in  measuring  the 
deeds  of  nu  n  and  their  worth,  the  social  tests  are  and 
will  always  be  the  final  test,  and  the  uses  and  needs 
of  man  in  society  will  in  the  long  run  form  the  surest 
guide  to  the  truth  we  should  seek,  and  for  that  matter 
presumably  be  the  truth  we  can  hope  to  find. 

The  most  significant  change  in  the  attitude  of  uni- 
versity education  during  the  last  two  decades  is  found 
in  the  frank  tendency  to  relate  itself  to  a  larger  circle 
of  human  occupations— courses  training  directly  for 
life  work  in  architecture,  hydraulic  engineering,  sani- 
tary engineering,  railway  engineering,  irrigation, 
forestry,  banking,  general  business,  and  the  consular 
service.  The  old  education  did  indeed  in  its  origin 
adjust  itself  to  the  training  of  teachers,  theologians, 
doctors,  and  lawyers,  but  it  stopped  there,  and  in- 
clined to  think  this  training  or  one  of  these  trainings 
all  that  could  worthily  be  offered  to  others  who  might 
Kiiiie  to  the  doors  of  the  university  with  or  without 
plans  of  life.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  college 
gradually  sundered  itself  from  life  and  followed,  in 
default  of  clearer  aims,  a  certain  groping  after  a  dis- 
cipline or  culture  that  might  be  hoped  to  serve  the 
general  purposes  of  free  and  manly  living.  And  such 
a  purpose  it  has  by  the  kindly  help  of  Providence, 
more  than  by  the  wit  of  college  masters,  served  in 
much  larger  measure  than  one  would  have  thought 
or  now  could  explain — except  that  continued  contact 
with  the  best  thought  of  human  kind  always  awakens 
thought,  and  that  rethinking  the  thought  and  reliving 
the  experiences  of  men  yield  that  suppleness  and  sym- 
pathy of  mind  which  is  a  first  essential  in  meeting 
social  problems  and  dealing  with  human  beings. 

The  recent  tendency  of  university  courses  to  re-ally 
themselves  with  life  and  relate  themselves  to  a 
wider  scope  of  human  activities  is  responsible  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  recent  increase  in  university  at- 
tendance. We  have  noted,  for  instance,  during  the 
last  four  years  a  steady  decline  in  the  i>ercentage  of 
women  students  at  Berkeley.  On  inquiring  into  the 
meaning  of  it,  we  find  that  not  less  women  are  com- 
ing to  the  university,  but  that  the  men  are  increasing, 
and  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the  new  courses  just 


alluded  to.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  men  are  now 
coming  who  would  once  have  gone  directly  into  some 
form  of  business  life. 

The  university  teaching  is  now  taking  within  its  pur- 
view a  continually  increasing  body  of  life-activities 
which  yield  themselves  to  formal  instruction,  and  In- 
deed for  their  higher  development  require  it,  and 
meantime  the  intervention  of  education  is  steadily 
raising  them  to  a  higher  standard  of  meaning  and 
effectiveness.  The  substance  of  all  this  is  that  educa- 
tion which  once  made  teaching,  preaching,  healing 
and  litigating  the  sacred  four,  is  now  laying  its  hand 
upon  one  after  another  of  the  activities  of  daily  hu- 
man life  to  dignify  and  uplift  them,  to  relate  them  to 
reason  and  truth,  to  rescue  them  from  sordid  slavery 
to  superstition,  ignorance  and  the  rule-of-thumb;  and 
all  to  the  end  that  we  shall  call  nothing  common  or 
unclean  which  honest  human  use  or  need  has  sancti- 
fied. 

Those  who  have  closely  followed  the  development 
of  the  American  universities  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  particularly  of  the  State  universities,  will, 
1  am  certain,  recognize  that  the  presence  of  the  agri- 
cultural departments  has  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  change  of  attitude  to  which  we  have  just 
been  referring.  These  departments  entered  upon 
their  work  without  the  possession  of  a  body  of  learn- 
ing formulated  into  teachable  shape.  They  lacked  the 
traditions  of  teaching;  they  were  without  text-books; 
their  subject  was  unclassified  or  differentiated.  They 
groped  about  in  their  material  both  for  topics  and  pu- 
pils. For  the  first  years  their  work  showed  to  seri- 
ous disadvantage  against  that  of  the  older  depart- 
ments. Many  thought  their  gropings  betrayed  lack 
of  matter  to  teach  and  suspected  them  of  being  main- 
tained artificially  and  by  main  force  or  as  a  diplo- 
matic sop  to  the  farmers,  and  they  were  not  a  little 
sneered  at  as  unworthy  of  the  university.  That  day 
has  passed.  No  department  now  has  a  Ix-'tter  class  of 
Students  from  whatever  point  of  view  they  may  be  esti- 
mated. None  show  a  finer  zeal  in  the  body  of  teachers 
or  cf  thought.  None  have  a  clearer  ordered  cur- 
riculum or  a  better  system  of  instruction.  Hut  what  is 
most  significant — from  being  tolerated  they  have  come 
to  be  emulated.  Their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  have  vin- 
dicated the  power  of  teaching  real  things  and  their 
attitude  toward  their  subject  has  become  a  beneficent 
contagion  throughout  the  university. 

Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
first  experiment  in  agricultural  education  in  Michigan, 
and  under  the  quickening  influence  of  that  venture 
and  others  that  succeeded  it,  the  whole  nation  of  teach- 
ers has  been  assuming  a  new  conception  of  the  whole 
meaning  of  their  task.  It  is  coming  to  this,  not  through 
apriori  reasoning,  for  of  that  they  did  enough  before, 
but  through  observation  and  practice  of  ventures  such 
as  those  made  by  the  early  agricultural  schools.  They 
now  seem  to  be  learning  that  education  inheres  not  in 
what  you  put  into  a  man,  or  what  you  hand  on  to  a 
man,  or  yet  in  sterilizing  him,  or  shaving  him  down 
to  a  standard  shape,  but  in  giving  him,  such  as  he  is, 
and  such  as  his  life  activities  may  be,  the  opportunity, 
in  and  through  those  activities,  to  live  his  life  fully  and 
effectively  and  abundantly.  Such  education  proceeds 
spun  the  recognition  that  no  hypertrophy  of  mind  or 
body  is  as  good  as  plain  health,  that  plain  health  is 
the  best  medicine  for  all  disease,  and  that  the  normal 
exercise  of  plain  life  is  the  straight  way  to  plain  health. 
Such  education  will  therefore  address  itself  perforce  to 
the  real  doings  and  exercises  of  real  life,  and  its  defini- 
tion will  be  the  guided  practice  of  life  to  the  end  that 
men  may  live. 

JUDGE  SHIELDS'  ADDRESS. 

Superior  Judge  Peter  J.  Shields  of  Sacramento  gave 
an  able  address  upon  agricultural  education,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  University  Farm,  of  which  por- 
tions follow: 

The  work  we  do  tonight  is  the  first  exercise  of  the 
educational  purpose  of  this  institution.  The  activities 
we  now  inaugurate  will  last  for  all  time,  and  their  in- 
fluence will  profoundly  affect  the  industrial  life  and 
the  social  character  of  this  whole  Western  country. 
In  the  presence  of  such  a  condition  I  feel  almost 
stunned;  confused  by  the  multitude  of  suggestion 
which  this  occasion  prompts.  But  one  thought  occurs 
to  me  with  distinctive  force — it  is  that  this  institution 
is  the  result  of  a  want  long  felt,  of  hope  long  deferred, 
and  of  the  protracted  and  severe  labors  of  a  number  of 
broad-minded  and  far-seeing  men  and  women,  whose 
patriotic  solicitude  discerned  the  need  of  their  State, 
and  whose  accurate  observation  of  modern  progressive 
tendencies  indicated  to  them  how  that  need  might  be 
heal  supplied.  As  a  consequence  we  have  this  farm 
and  this  school  so  nearly  accomplished  that  tonight  we 
permit  no  doubt  of  the  complete  realization  of  our 
hopes  and  plans  to  cloud  or  qualify  our  happiness. 

My  next  thought  is  of  the  great  determination  of  the 
thousands  of  friends  of  this  enterprise  that  it  shall  go 
on  unimpaired  and  unimpeded  to  do  the  necessary, 
the  useful  work  which  lies  before  it.  It  must  be  lib- 
erally supported  by  the  Legislature;  it  must  be  pro- 
gressively and  systematically  administered  by  that 
learned  body  of  men  to  whom  we  have  so  confidently 
committed  it;  it  must  be  supported  by  the  people  who 


must  supply  it  attendance,  participate  in  its  work,  and 
co-operate  with  all  of  its  constructive  and  helpful 
activities.  That  all  of  these  things  may  be  done,  I 
deem  it  only  necessary  that  this  institution  should  be 
known  and  the  work  which  it  proposes  doing  Ik?  thor- 
oughly understood.  With  this  end  in  view  I  will  en- 
deavor tonight  in  the  most  imperfect  way  to  tell  you 
what  agricultural  education  is,  and  the  particular  kind 
of  work  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be  done  on  the  Uot 
versity  farm  at  Davisville  and  in  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture to  lie  conducted  upon  it.  And  upon  the  first  branch 
of  my  subject— that  is,  what  is  agricultural  education? 
— -I  will  dwell  but  briefly,  leaving  its  broader  treat- 
ment to  my  distinguished  and  more  capable  asso- 
ciates. 

The  old  idea  of  education  related  only  to  a  man's 
mind  as  a  thing  apart  from  his  body  and  his  life,  and 
concerned  itself  only  with  the  idealizing  of  the  intel- 
lect without  regard  to  its  human  relationship  or  the 
conditions  under  which  the  man  was  to  live.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  spiritualize  or  humanize  the  mind  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  purpose.  Its  ideal  was  education 
for  education's  sake.  In  the  schools  dominated  by 
such  standards,  the  classics  were  taught,  as  were  the 
languages,  living  and  dead,  mathematics,  and  litera- 
ture. The  product  of  this  system,  in  the  better  class 
of  cases,  was  a  delightfully  cultivated  man  with  re- 
fined tastes  and  delicate  sensibilities,  but  Utopian, 
idealistic,  and  inefficient.  He  had  learned  neither 
man  nor  things,  and  the  best  that  could  l>e  said  of  him 
was  that  he  brought  to  this  task  a  mind  trained  to 
think  and  a  judgment  strengthened  by  systematic  cul- 
tivation. But  when  learning  spread,  when  industry  di- 
versified, when  education  came  to  be  viewed  without 
awe  or  blind  veneration,  it  was  plainly  seen  that  by 
this  process  too  many  men  were  wasted,  too  few  were 
hel|>ed.  For  the  better  type  of  men  with  certain  apti- 
tudes it  was  admirably  adapted,  but  with  respect  to 
the  great  body  of  men,  they  were  incapable  of  realiz- 
ing  its  best  results,  while  they  suffered  the  detriment 
of  being  trained  away  from  the  realities  of  life  without 
having  been  trained  into  any  of  its  so-called  higher 
purposes.  The  result  was  criticism  of  dead  languages 
and  wasted  years,  and  a  demand  that  men  lie  taught 
in  the  schools  the  things  they  were  to  do  in  after  life. 
So  after  centuries  of  forming  judgment  and  decades  of 
effort,  the  sciences  were  forced  into  schools,  and  chem- 
istry and  physics  and  botany  and  geology  and 
mechanics  became  regular  subjects  of  instruction  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  and  universities.  They  were 
forced  in  from  the  outside  because  they  were  useful, 
and  they  were  slowly  and  reluctantly  accepted  on  the 
inside  because  of  their  cultural  value.  When  the  edu- 
cational mind  became  thus  liberated  it  began  to  see 
things  in  their  reality,  and  we  have  come  to  have  s  1 
new  conception  of  what  constitutes  sound  mental 
training.  As  a  result,  following  science,  we  have 
admitted  manual  training,  domestic  ecoromy,  and 
commercial  courses  into  the  schools  with  splendid 
results.  We  have  found  that  while  they  were  intensely 
practical,  teaching  the  young  man  'or  woman  the 
things  he  or  she  would  later  have  to  know  or  do,  they 
have  likewise  contributed  to  the  finest  mental  culture. 
Without  enlarging  upon  this  idea  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  conquest  of  the  previously  scorned  utilitarian 
in  education  has  l>een  complete,  and  the  schoolsmen 
have  found  that  the  highest  purpose  of  education  is  to 
develop  the  well  balanced,  completely  rounded-out  1 
man,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  training  the  heart, 
the  head,  and  the  hand.  The  schools  must  cultivate 
the  heart— that  is,  build  character — or  they  must  fail 
of  their  best  purpose.  They  must  train  the  mind  to 
give  it  strength  and  health  and  sympathy.  And 
lastly,  and  with  great  emphasis,  theyniust  train  the 
hand,  the  body,  because  of  its  educative  reaction,  and 
because  it  is  the  only  means  through  which  the  mind 
can  give  expression  to  its  conceptions.  In  other 
words,  education  now  recognizes  its  obligation  to  train 
the  whole  man  and  not  a  part  of  the  man.  The  old 
division  of  subjects  into  cultural  and  utilitarian  has 
been  abandoned  as  artificial  and  arbitrary,  and  we 
have  come  to  know  that  no  thing  or  fact  or  factor  in 
life  lacks  cultural  value,  provided  it  is  truly  viewed 
and  is  given  the  proper  interpretation.  Out  of  this 
conception  has  come  the  great  movement  for  agricul- 
tural education,  which,  tersely  defined,  means  only 
teaching  the  things  related  to  farm  life  in  a  broad  and 
systematic  way. 

This  movement  recognized  that  there  was  a  learn- 
ing related  to  all  the  infinite  processes  which  centre 
upon  the  farm,  which  relate  to  the  character  of  soils, 
the  growth  of  plants,  the  breeding  of  animals,  and  the 
multitude  of  arts  and  sciences  of  farm  operation;  as 
well  as  there  was  for  engineering,  for  mining,  for 
mechanics,  or  for  the  various  professions.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  education  to  make  of  fanning  a  highly  sci- 
entific occupation,  if  not  a  learned  profession.  It  aims 
to  teach  the  farmer  the  Infinite  range  of  an  agricul- 
tural life,  to  know  nature,  to  understand  animals,  and 
to  discern  beauties  and  find  happiness  doing  his  day's 
work.  It  seeks  to  make  all  of  his  labor,  the  humblest 
task  at  his  hand,  intellectual,  and  thus  to  transform 
drudgery  into  enthusiasm;  to  make  his  work  more 
productive;  to  enlarge  the  range  of  his  mind,  and  to 
change  his  solitude  into  a  joyful  companionship  with 
nature's  manifold  wonders.    Its  effect  is  to  make  a 
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better  man  and  a  better  citizen,  as  well  as  a  better 
I  farmer. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OK  AGRICULTURE. 

Professor  E.  J.  Wickson,  Dean  and  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California,  made  the  following  state- 
ments concerning  his  plans  for  the  future: 

We  expect  to  realize  for  the  University  of  California 
the  greatest  institution  for  agricultural  research  and 
instruction  in  the  world.  Such  a  great  ambition 
should  be  shown  to  be  reasonable.  The  following  con- 
ditions lie  in  the  foundation  of  it: 

First:  The  earnest  desire  and  deep  determination 
to  realize  it  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  is  entrusted  by  law.  The  Uni- 
versity has  gone  steadily  forward  since  its  foundation, 
but  there  came  a  quickening  and  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
growth  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  when  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  adopted  this  declaration: 

"Agriculture  is  specially  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
leading  subjects  to  be  taught  at  the  State  University, 
that  the  scientific  knowledge  essential  to  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  agriculture  may  be  better  known  and 
more  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  with  more  imme- 
diate and  more  certain  beneficial  results  *  *  *  so 
that  the  University  may  send  forth  a  tendril  of 
thoughtful,  helpful,  and  affectionate  regard  to  every 
acre  of  soil  within  the  State." 

This  was  the  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  iiegents 
which  brought  University  extension  work  in  Agricul- 
ture into  active  operation  and  opened  the  way  for  a 
popularization  of  all  lines  of  industrial  educational 
effort  in  the  institution.  The  impulse  toward  a  greater 
University  manifested  itself  in  the  induction  of  a  new 
plan  of  administration  and  a  new  executive  about 
seven  years  ago.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  new  ex- 
ecutive, President  Wheeler,  was  to  secure  the  expan- 
sion of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  University  and  to 
promulgate  a  truer  conception  of  its  importance  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  State.  The  instructional  staff 
was  increased  and  instruction  was  specialized  in 
method  and  multiplied  in  subjects.  There  were  31 
pupils  taking  full  agricultural  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  University  in  1900;  there  are  124  today.  There 
were  47  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  1900;  there  are 
76  courses  today.  There  were  11  instructors  in  1900; 
there  are  26  instructors  today. 

I  have  noted  these  points  of  progress  in  the  agricul- 
tural work  of  the  University  because  I  wish  to  show 
that  the  attitude  of  the  President  of  the  University 
toward  the  agricultural  work  of  the  University  is  the 
logical  expression  of  his  thought,  observation  and  ex- 
perience. As  he  has  been,  so  he  may  be  trusted  to  be, 
aud  therefore  these  words  which  he  recently  spoke  for 
himself  and  for  the  Board  of  Iiegents  may  be  held  to 
truly  set  forth  what  they  desire  and  aim  to  accomplish: 
"The  appointment  of  a  head  of  our  Agricultural  De- 
partment has  been  regarded  by  the  President  and  the 
Board  of  Begents  as  involving  the  most  responsibility 
of  any  recent  acts.  We  have  believed  the  agricultural 
interests  of  California  to  be  second  to  none  of  any  State 
in  the  country,  and  these  interests  to  be  second  to  no 
interest  within  the  State.  *  *  *  We  propose  to 
give  him  every  support,  and  to  go  ahead  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  agricultural  department  which  shall  be 
struck  out  on  large  enough  lines  to  be  fairly  commen- 
surate with  the  tremendous  interests  at  stake." 

Let  there  be  no  question,  then,  that  it  is  the  ambition 
of  the  administration  of  the  University  to  make  its 
facilities  for  agricultural  research  aud  instruction  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  Whatever  is  fully  true  to  Cal- 
ifornia opportunities  certainly  has  a  start  in  that 
direction. 

Second:  Another  significant  indication  of  the  com- 
ing greatness  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  found  not  only  in  a  desire,  but  in 
a  clearly  expressed  determination  of  the  California 
people  toward  that  end.  For  a  third  of  a  century  spe- 
cial legislative  appropriations  for  agricultural  work 
have  been  made  in  constantly  increased  amounts  and 
generous  stated  appropriation  for  general  University 
support  have  been  largely  secured  through  the  staunch 
advocacy  of  our  agricultural  population.  The  College 
of  Agriculture  from  the  beginning  has  lain  close  to  the 
heart  and  purse  of  the  California  people.  They  will 
deny  it  nothing  which  is  reasonable  and  promotive  of 
real  greatness  and  leadership. 

Third:  No  State  or  country  is  superior  to  California 
in  natural  adaptation  to  greatness  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation, because  no  State  presents  agriculture  in  so  many 
phases.  From  the  high  mountain  valleys  with  their 
alpine  agriculture,  through  the  higher  foot-hill  vales 
and  slopes  with  north  temperate  zone  products,  down 
upon  the  lower  foot-hills  with  their  increasing  suita- 
bility for  agricultural  efforts,  and  below  them  the  me- 
sas where  semi-tropical  conditions  prevail,  out  upon 
the  great  valley  of  California  with  its  plains,  river- 
bottoms,  and  reclaimed  lands,  and  west  of  them  the 
coast  range  slopes,  mesas,  and  small  valleys,  with 
innumerable  conditions  of  moisture,  heat,  exposure, 
and  productiveness — we  have  in  California  an  epitome 
of  a  world's  agriculture,  except  its  strictly  tropical 
phases,  with  opportunities  for  research  and  commands 
to  teach  to  which  none  but  the  greatest  agricultural 
institution  can  be  true  and  adequate. 


Fourth:  There  is  no  State  nor  country  with  a  pop- 
ulation which  needs  such  wide  demonstration  of  agri- 
cultural science  and  such  varied  instruction  in  agricul- 
tural practice.  Coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
eager  to  adapt  their  agricultural  experience  to  Califor- 
nia conditions,  they  are  most  appreciative  of  accurate 
local  knowledge  and  anxious  for  the  fullest  possible 
enrichment  of  it.  They  are  ready  to  provide  for  it 
most  generously  by  State  appropriation  and  by  princely 
private  donations.  California  is  unique  in  the  enthu- 
siasm, appreeiatior  and  generosity  of  its  agricultural 
constituency. 

Nor  is  there  any  State  in  which  agriculture  is  held 
in  such  high  interest  and  respect  by  the  non-agricultu- 
ral population;  and  none  in  which  the  agriculturist 
holds  such  high  rank  socially  and  financially.  What 
the  California  farmer  thinks  of  his  enterprise  and 
investments  and  what  his  fellow  citizens  think  of  them 
constitute  agriculture  a  higher  calling  in  this  State 
than  elsewhere.  Upon  such  a  foundation  an  institu- 
tion which  is  true  to  its  opportunities  must  be  uniquely 
great  and  influential. 

Fifth:  Our  duty  is  thus  denned  by  our  opportunity. 
It  is  to  do  more  and  better  work;  to  push  equipment 
of  men  and  materialsuntil  every  farming  interest  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  adequately  served,  both  in  the  ascertainment 
of  new  truth  for  the  leaders  and  the  demonstration  of 
plain  practice  for  beginners,  both  young  and  old.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  the  exaltation  of  agriculture  as  a 
technical  science  in  the  University;  by  the  develop- 
ment of  special  schools  of  secondary  grade  as  fast  as 
can  be  wisely  done  according  to  current  demand  for 
them;  by  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  carry  elemen- 
tary science  and  agriculture  into  the  common  schools; 
by  the  free  publication  of  helps  to  farmers  and  to 
teachers  of  farming,  until  our  system  shall  provide  just 
what  everyone  needs  to  know  to  work  intelligently 
and  successfully.  When  this  shall  be  done  to  the 
measure  of  California  and  to  the  standard  of  California 
people,  distinctive  greatness  will  have  been  attained 
and  pupils  will  be  drawn  across  the  world  because 
of  it. 

Sixth:  Three  things  are  necessary  to  realize  the 
popular  will  in  this  regard:  Men,  money,  and  time 
for  them  to  work  together  for  results.  This  is  the  un- 
dertaking of  which  we  are  now  at  the  beginning,  con- 
fident, strong,  and  expectant. 


Forestry. 


History  and  Purposes  of  Forestry. 

By  G.  B.  Ltriit,  State  Forester,  at  the  State  Farmers  Institute  at 
the  University  Kami,  at  Davisville. 

Forestry  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  producing 
wood  crops.  This  is  not  flhe  most  comprehensive  defi- 
nition which  could  be  given,  yet  it  answers  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  As  the  agriculturist  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  producing  food  crops,  so  the  forester  is 
engaged  in  the  business  of  producing  wood  crops,  and 
both  are  carrying  on  their  art  for  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  producing  a  revenue. 

Forestry  has  been  practiced  in  the  United  States 
since  July  1,  1887,  when  the  Division  of  Forestry  was 
created  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Like  most 
other  lines  of  activity,  it  came  to  meet  a  need  long 
foreseen  by  wise  men  throughout  the  country.  Thus, 
as  early  as  1799  the  Federal  Government  recognized 
by  legislation  the  need  of  preserving  for  future  use 
timber  suitable  for  the  navy.  In  1817  the  former  act 
was  renewed  and  19,000  acres  were  reserved  for  live- 
oak  and  cedar  production  on  Commissioners,  Cyprus, 
and  Six  islands,  in  Louisiana.  In  1828  another  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  was  made  and  some  lands  were 
purchased  on  Santa  Rosa  sound,  where  during  a  few 
years  an  attempt  at  cultivation,  transplanting,  and 
pruning  was  made.  In  March,  1831,  provision  was 
made  for  the  punishment  of  persons  cutting  or  destroy- 
ing any  live  oak,  red  cedar,  or  other  trees  growing  on 
any  lands  of  the  United  States  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
thrice  the  value  of  the  timber  cut  and  corresponding 
imprisonment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  general  conception  of  a  need 
of  a  forest  policy  underlies  these  attempts  to  secure 
sufficient  material  for  a  special  purpose;  material  of  a 
kind  which  was  not  plentiful  and  was  then  believed  a 
continued  necessity  for  the  building  of  war  ships. 

We  can  now  smile  at  the  concern  expressed  by  early 
writers  with  regard  to  the  threatened  exhaustion  of 
forest  supplies.  The  extent  of  our  forest  domain  was 
then  entirely  unknown,  and  in  the  absence  of  railway 
communication  the  location  of  supplies  near  the  cen- 
tres of  civilization  was  of  more  moment.  Logging 
then  was  carried  on  only  along  the  coast  and  the  East- 
ern river  courses.  Small  country  mills  sawed  to  order 
for  home  consumption  or  sent  material  to  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  to  be  carried  by  vessels  to  home  and  for- 
eign markets.  The  mills  were  run  in  the  manner  of 
country  grist-mills,  often  in  connection  with  them. 
This  petty  method  of  doing  business  lasted  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  cen- 


sus of  1810,  which  reports  31,560  mills  with  an  aver- 
age product  of  about  $400.  But  note  the  change:  In 
1870  the  product  per  mill  was  valued  at  $6,500,  and  in 
1890  it  had  become  $19,000. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  set  a  date  or  mark  an  event 
from  which  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  the  lumber 
industry,  which  is  now  such  a  stupendous  factor  in 
forest  decimation,  might  be  reckoned.  It  came  as 
gradually  or  as  fast  as  the  railway  systems  expanded 
and  made  accessible  the  vast  supplies  of  the  West,  while 
the  supplies  of  the  East  were  being  exhausted. 

Especially  after  the  war  the  settlements  of  the  West 
grew  as  if  by  magic;  the  railroad  mileage  more  than 
doubled  in  the  decade  from  1865  to  1875,  and  with  it 
the  lumber  industry  developed  by  rapid  strides  into  its 
modern  methods  and  volume.  In  1865  the  State  i  f 
New  York  still  furnished  more  lumber  than  any  other 
State,  now  it  supplies  only  insignificant  amouuts. 

In  1868  the  golden  age  of  lumbering  had  arrived  in 
Michigan,  in  1871  rafts  filled  the  Wisconsin;  in  1875 
Eau  Claire  had  30,  Marathon  30,  and  Fou  du  Lac  20 
sawmills,  now  all  gone;  and  mills  at  La  Crosse, 
which  were  cutting  millions  of  feet  annually,  are  now 
closed. 

No  wonder  that  those  observing  this  rapid  decima- 
tion of  our  forest  supplies  and  the  incredible  wasteful- 
ness and  additional  destruction  by  fire,  with  no  atten- 
tion to  the  aftergrowth,  began  to  sound  the  note  of 
alarm.  Besides  the  writings  in  the  daily  press  and 
other  non-official  publications,  we  find  the  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  more  and  more  fre- 
quently calling  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  report  issued  by  the  Pateut  Office  as  early  as 
1849  we  find  this  significant  language  in  a  discussion  of 
the  influence  of  forests  on  waterflow,  and  their  rapid 
destruction: 

"The  waste  of  valuable  timber  in  the  United  States, 
to  say  nothing  of  firewood,  will  hardly  begin  to  be  ap- 
preciated until  our  population  reaches  50,000,000. 
Then  the  folly  and  the  shortsightednes  of  this  age  will 
meet  with  a  degree  of  censure  and  reproach  not  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate." 

In  1865  the  Rev.  Frederick  Starr  discussed  fully  and 
forcibly  the  "American  forests,  their  destruction  and 
preservation,"  in  which,  with  truly  prophetic  vision, 
he  says: 

"It  is  feared  it  will  be  long,  perhaps  a  full  century, 
before  the  results  at  which  we  ought  to  aim  as  a  nation 
will  be  realized  by  our  whole  country,  namely,  that  we 
should  raise  an  adequate  supply  of  wood  and  timber 
for  all  our  wants.  The  evils  which  are  anticipated 
will  probably  increase  upon  us  for  30  years  to  come 
with  tenfold  the  rapidity  with  which  restoring  or  ame- 
liorating measures  shall  be  adopted." 

And  further: 

"Like  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  just 
rising  from  the  sea,  an  awakening  interest  begins  to 
come  in  sight  on  this  subject,  which  as  a  question  of 
political  economy  will  place  the  interests  of  cotton, 
wool,  coal,  iron,  meat,  and  even  grain  beneath  its  feet. 
Some  of  these,  according  to  the  demand,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  few  days,  others  in  a  few  months  or  in  a 
few  years,  but  timber  in  not  less  than  one  generation. 
The  nation  has  slept  because  the  gnawing  of  want  has 
not  awakened  her.  She  has  had  plenty  and  to  spare, 
but  within  thirty  years  she  wiil  be  conscious  that  not 
only  individual  want  is  present,  but  that  it  comes  to 
each  from  permanent  national  famine  of  wood. 

These  and  many  other  urgent  writers  had  their  influ- 
ence in  educating  a  large  number  to  a  conception  and 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  so  that 
when  in  1893  the  committee  on  forestry  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was 
formed  and  presented  its  memorial  to  Congress,  there 
existed  already  an  intelligent  audience,  and  although 
a  considerable  amount  of  lethargy  and  lack  of  interest 
was  exhibited,  Congress  could  be  persuaded  in  1876  to 
establish  the  agency  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  out  of  which  grew  the  Division  of  For- 
estry already  mentioned. 

Then  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  Nation  in 
need  of  foresters,  possessed  of  a  forestry  division  and 
ready  for  the  practice  of  forestry  art,  which  had  no 
foresters  of  her  own.  The  Eastern  universities  were 
quick  to  respond,  however,  and  during  the  ensuing 
years  Cornell,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Michigan  uni- 
versities and  many  of  less  prominence  instituted  for- 
estry courses.  On  the  graduation  of  the  first  American 
foresters  the  field  of  investigation  was  broadened  con- 
tinuously as  new  recruits  from  the  universities  were 
added.  Thus,  the  development  of  scientific  forestry  and 
the  extension  of  forestry  knowledge  was  extended  in 
the  United  States  as  our  Wolfville  friend  says,  "like 
the  grace  of  heaven  through  a  camp-meeting." 

During  this  time,  however,  an  anomalous  condition 
existed  in  the  government  organization  which  greatly 
hampered  the  benefits  of  forestry  practice.  This  was 
the  administration  of  the  forest  reserves  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  numbered  no  trained 
foresters  among  its  employees.  Fortunately  this  con- 
dition was  rectified  by  Congress  in  February,  1904, 
when  the  forest  reserves  were  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, where  they  were  rightly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Forest  Service,  as  the  former  Division  of  For- 
estry is  now  called. 

The  administration  of  the  reserves,  themselves,  was 
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quickly  placed  on  a  basis  of  local  management  instead 
of  the  old-time,  long-arm  management  from  Wash- 
ington which  had  resulted  in  the  growth  of  so  much 
ill  feeling  among  reserve  users.  Under  the  present 
methods  of  management  the  just  opposition  to  the 
reserves  has  practically  disappeared,  although  we 
occasionally  hear  outbursts  from  selfish  interests  as 
was  the  case  at  the  recent  Denver  convention.  The 
area  of  the  reserves  (now  called  National  forests)  has 
been  steadily  increased  as  the  examination  of  new 
areas  warranted  their  extension  until  now  they  cover 
a  great  portion  of  the  mountain  area  in  our  Western 
States.  In  California  alone  their  area  exceeds  21,- 
000,000  acres  occupying  practically  all  the  higher 
mountain  slopes  of  the  State. 

With  the  firm  establishment  and  successful  develop- 
ment of  Federal  forestry  action  for  similar  work  began 
in  many  of  the  States.  In  California  it  began  as  early 
as  1885  wheu  this  State,  preceding  any  other  in  this 
particular,  passed  an  act  establishing  a  State  Hoard  of 
Forestry.  This  board  was  not  composed  of  trained 
foresters.  It  acted  functionally  as  a  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, issuing  three  rej>orts,  botanical  in  nature,  before 
it  was  abolished  in  185)3. 

The  present  State  Board  of  Forestry  was  created  in 
1905  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  forest  re- 
sources of  the  State  by  the  Federal  Forest  Service. 
The  creating  law  provides  that  the  State  Forester 
shall  be  technically  trained  and  outlines  work  along 
the  lines  of  forest  management,  forest  replacement, 
and  forest  protection. 

The  question  has  arisen:  Why  should  California 
support  a  Board  of  Forestry  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  administering  20,000,000  acres  of  her 
forest  domain '.'  If  for  no  other  reason  California  can 
afford  to  support  such  a  board  simply  to  educate  her 
people  to  the  need  of  co-operating  with  the  Federal 
officials  in  their  efforts  to  safeguard  their  interests  in 
navigation,  irrigation,  forest  material,  stock  raising, 
et  cetera. 

Hut  there  are  other  more  important  functions  for 
the  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

Many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  timber  in  the 
State  is  held  by  private  parties  who  are  administering 
their  holdings  for  private  gain  regardless  of  public 
good.  The  existence  of  the  Board  of  Forestry  places 
within  the  reach  of  these  owners  technical  knowledge 
as  to  how  they  can  manage  their  properties  without 
seriously  curtailing  their  profits  and  without  being 
the  cause  of  public  calamities.  The  State  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  way  this  natural  resource  is  exploited 
and  if  its  owners  do  not  prove  themselves  amenable 
to  the  demands  of  the  public  good,  laws  should  be 
enacted  to  compel  them  to  do  it. 

Another  direction  for  the  activities  of  the  Board  of 
Forestry  which  should  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
State  is  opened  by  the  thrifty  growth  here  of  euca- 
lyptus. The  great,  unanswerable  objection  to  the 
practice  of  forestry  by  individuals  arises  from  the 
time  element  involved  between  the  planting  and  the 
harvesting  of  forest  crops.  Fortunately  for  California 
this  objection  does  not  apply  to  this  remarkable  genus. 
There  is  need  for  the  establishment  of  an  eucalyptus 
plantation  on  every  California  farm,  to  supply  wood, 
posts,  poles,  and  all  the  thousand  uses  for  which  wood 
is  required.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  here  to  tell  you 
of  the  methods  of  propagation  or  of  the  profits  it  is 
possible  to  secure,  but  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
Board  of  Forestry  is  in  a  position  to  help  every  planter 
who  means  business  and  will  meet  him  halfway. 

Then  there  is  the  fire  problem,  rendered  so  vast  by 
the  extreme  drought  of  our  summers.  Fortunately 
we  have  good  laws  to  punish  those  who  are  careless 
with  fires  and  the  existence  of  over  GOO  voluntary  fire 
wardens  in  the  State  proves  the  public  is  vitally 
interested  in  their  enforcement.  Gradually  we  are 
learning  to  think  twice  before  starting  fires  though 
old  customs  sometimes  prevail.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  fire  wardens  the  Board  of  Forestry  has  justified 
its  existence  many  times  over  by  its  activities  under 
the  laws  relating  to  forest  fires.  And  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  belief  in  forestry  will  be  so  strong  in 
the  State  that  a  popular  demand  will  come  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  of  forestry  at  the  University 
of  California.  This  action  should  be  taken  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  l>e  in  the  not  distant  future. 


The  Field. 


Prize  for  a  Machine  for  Cultivating  Alfalfa. 

In  connection  with  the  statements  on  disking  alfalfa 
it  may  be  interesting  to  read  an  account  submitted  by 
U.  S.  Consul-t ieneral  J.  G.  Hay  at  Capetown  to  the 
effect  that  the  Cradock  Agricultural  Society  of  Cape 
Colony  arrange  a  competition  in  1008,  at  which  a 
prize  of  $500  is  offered  for  a  successful  implement  to 
cultivate  alfalfa.  The  trial  is  for  a  'general  purpose' 
implement  to  be  used  on  alfalfa  from  one  year  old  and 
upward,  to  produce  a  fine  tilth  of  not  less  than  three 
inches  in  depth  (with  the  object  of  conserving  mois- 
ture), to  destroy  grass  and  weeds,  and  which  must 


leave  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  even  as  it  found  it 
and  in  good  condition  for  irrigation.  The  judges  will 
inspect  the  alfalfa  three  weeks  after  and  also  six 
weeks  after  the  trial  to  see  the  effects.  Entries  must 
be  made  not  later  than  noon  on  January  1,  1008,  and 
the  Implements  must  be  on  the  grounds  appointed  for 
the  trial  by  February  1.  The  selling  price  of  the 
implement  at  Cape  ports  must  not  exceed  $150. 

I'Kixi  iim.es  Involved  in  Cultivator  Required. 
— Some  suggestions  as  to  the  style  of  cultivator  suited 
to  the  work  have  been  given  by  the  secretary  of  the 
agricultural  society  and  embrace  the  following  points: 

The  machine  should  run  on  wheels,  which  will 
admit  of  its  traveling  from  place  to  place,  and  have  a 
roller  or  drum  revolved  at  a  rapid  s|>eed  by  gearing 
from  the  main  or  traveling  wheels  and  fitted  with 
long  spring  arms  or  teeth,  the  roller  l)eiug  suspended 
and  capable  of  being  lowered  or  raised  by  the  usual 
lever  or  quadrant,  so  that  the  teeth  can  be  raised  out 
of  harm's  way  when  traveling,  and  lowered  for  either 
very  shallow  or  deeper  cultivation.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  arranging  so  that  the  machine  will 
not  dig  out  lucerne  as  well  as  weeds.  By  adjusting 
the  proportion  of  the  speeds  of  the  traveling  wheels 
and  the  drum  unquestionably  any  fineness  of  tilth  can 
be  produced  in  either  dry  or  irrigated  land.  It  must 
have  teeth  with  spring  or  give  in  them  both  forward 
and  backward,  and  also  spring  or  give  sidewise,  or 
across  the  machine,  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  tooth 
slipping  off  a  large  lucerne  root.  Straight  spikes 
seem  to  be  best,  of  spring  steel,  an  arrow  at  the  point, 
say  one-half  or  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  for 
just  such  a  distance  as  they  will  enter  the  ground,  and 
hooked  or  bent  only  at  the  extreme  end  sufficiently  to 
make  them  enter  the  ground  without  having  more 
weight  in  the  machine  than  is  necessary  for  strength. 
A  spring  tooth  of  flat  section,  with  a  half  turn  in  the 
middle,  seems  likely  to  give  the  required  spring  in 
both  directions,  provided  the  tooth  is  fairly  long. 
The  principles  involved  are  embraced  somewhat  in 
an  English  hay-tedding  machine. 

[It  strikes  us  that  the  South  Africans  can  hardly 
have  heard  of  the  success  with  the  disk.  To  save  the 
root-crowns  the  cutter  must  roll  over  them  and  have 
no  more  than  a  splitting  effect.  The  proposed  scheme 
of  revolving  knives  will  cut  off  everything  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  of  it  revolves  fast  enough  to  do  any  good 
at  all.— Ed.] 


Sylviculture. 


Catalpa,  Osage  Orange,  and  Locust. 

These  three  trees  do  well  in  California  and  should 
probably  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  present 
wide  disposition  to  plant  eucalyptus.  The  following 
are  reports  by  the  Forestry  Service  of  what  they  do  in 
the  Central  West.  In  some  places  in  California,  at 
least,  they  will  do  much  better: 

A  few  figures  readily  show  the  value  of  forest  plant- 
ing from  a  commercial  standpoint.  In  Pawnee  county, 
Nebraska,  a  16-year-old  catalpa  plantation  gave  a  net 
return  of  #152.17  an  acre  at  the  time  the  plantation 
was  cut.  This  meant  an  annual  profit  of  $0.24  an  acre. 
A  10-year-old  plantation  of  the  same  species  in  Kansas 
showed  a  net  value  of  $107.55  an  acre.  Still  another 
plantation  in  Nebraska  gave  a  net  income  of  $170.50 
an  acre  when  14  years  old,  which  amounts  to  an  an- 
nual income  of  $8.69  an  acre.  Several  equally  strik- 
ing cases  could  be  cited  throughout  the  entire  Middle 
West,  and  it  is  known  that  where  the  catalpa  will  suc- 
ceed no  other  tree  will  pay  so  well.  Good  soil  and 
moisture  conditions  are,  however,  essential  for  success 
with  this  tree. 

Osage  orange  has  been  known  to  produce  as  high  as 
2,640  first-class  posts  and  2,272  second-class  posts  an 
acre,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  no  posts  are  better 
than  those  of  Osage  orange.  Land  producing  such  a 
forest  as  this  could  hardly  be  put  to  a  better  use,  since 
timber  is  the  easiest  of  all  crops  to  raise,  and  from  now 
on  will  never  go  begging  for  a  market. 

Catalpa  often  reaches  a  post  size  in  from  eight  to  ten 
years,  and  will  give  service  as  a  post  for  from  15  to  40 
years.  Osage  orange,  which  reaches  post  size  in  from 
12  to  15  years,  usually  lasts  longer  than  catalpa.  Black 
locust,  though  badly  affected  by  the  borer  in  some 
regions,  grows  about  as  fast  as  the  catalpa,  and  has 
almost  the  same  post  value,  while  it  has  the  great  ad- 
vantge  over  catalpa  of  being  able  to  thrive  on  poor 
land.  The  locust  is,  so  far,  free  from  the  borer  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 


UNBURN  able  wood  is  a  new  product  of  France. 
At  an  exhibition  In  Bordeaux,  pine  shavings,  wood 
paper,  and  cotton  were  treated  with  a  protective 
preparation  and  then  exposed  to  fire.  A  pile  of 
shavings,  pine  kindlings  and  wood  were  set  on  fire 
and  in  the  blaze  were  thrown  shavings  and  sticks 
of  wood  impregnated  with  '  iguifuge.'  When  the 
fire  had  exhausted  itself  the  impregnated  shavings 


and  wood  were  found  to  be  simply  blackened  and 
charred;  they  gave  out  no  flame.  Paper  and  cotton 
fiber  treated  with  the  same  solution,  when  excised  to 
the  flames,  were  consumed  slowly  without  a  blaze. 
The  formula  for  ignifuge  consists  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  135  gm;  borate  of  soda,  15  gm.;  boric 
acid,  5  gm.;  water,  1,000  grams. 


Entomological. 


The  Introduction  of  the  Fig  Insect. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  November  2  under 
heading  'Queries  and  Replies,'  I  notice  a  correspond- 
ent signing  his  name  as  '  Reader,  Arizona,'  asking 
who  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  fig  wasp 
(Blastophaga  grossorum),  the  insect  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding  from  the  year  1801  to  1802,  and  am 
in  the  position  to  throw  some  light  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject,  inasmuch  as  I  was  during  this  time  of 
my  employment  practically  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Roeding.  It  was  during  this  period  also  that  Mr. 
Roeding  devoted  his  energies  toward  the  importation 
of  this  very  valuable  insect,  and  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Roeding,  I  will  say  that  it 
was  due  to  his  persistency  that  the  blastophaga  was 
introduced  into  this  State,  and  by  its  accomplishment 
all  credit  is  due  him.  Mr.  Roeding  has  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  trying  to  introduce  this  insect.  The 
main  fault  lies  in  not  being  able  to  find  some  one  in 
Asia  Minor  with  enough  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  properly  pack  and  send  the  insect  so  that  it 
would  reach  California  in  the  proper  condition.  An- 
other trouble  encountered  was  that  parties  in  Asi* 
Minor  sent  the  insect  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  when  the  insects  ar. 
rived,  they  were  either  dead,  or  there  were  no  Capri 
fruits  on  the  California  Capri  fig  trees  in  the  right 
stage  to  receive  and  house  the  insect. 

It  was  Mr.  Roeding  who  suggested  to  Walter  T. 
Swingle,  after  being  advised  by  Mr.  Swingle  of  his 
intentions  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, that  in  the  event  Mr.  Swingle  visited  any  coun- 
tries where  Capri  figs  were  growing,  to  forward  to 
Fresno  several  consignments  of  Capri  figs  containing 
the  wasp  Blastophaga  grossorum.  Mr.  Roeding  also 
suggested  to  Mr.  Swingle  just  how  these  Capri  figs 
should  be  sent,  namely,  wrapped  in  tin  foil  and 
mailed.  Mr.  Swingle  in  reaching  a  district  in  Italy 
found  a  large  number  of  Capri  fig  trees  in  bearing,  all 
of  which  carried  the  insect.  He  therefore  sent  several 
consignments  to  Mr.  Roeding  and  kept  this  up  for  a 
long  period.  All  the  consignments  were  carefully 
handled  on  arrival  and  liberated  on  the  Capri  trees 
growing  in  the  Roeding  orchard.  One  of  these  eon^ 
signments  arrived  in  perfect  condition  and  it  just  hap- 
pened that  the  insects  reached  Fresno  when  the  Cali- 
fornia Capri  fruits  were  in  the  proper  stage  of  develop- 
ment to  receive  the  insect. 

This  is  practically  the  history  of  the  blastophaga  in 
California.  Others  may  claim  credit  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  insect  but,  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Roeding, 
he  and  he  alone  should  receive  all  the  credit  in  making 
it  possible  for  California  to  produce  the  commercial 
Smyrna  fig,  a  fig  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  foreign 
article. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Walter  T.  Swingle  is  not  an 
entomologist  in  the  true  sense;  he  is  employed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  au  agri- 
cultural explorer.  He  simply  visits  other  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  up  commercial  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants  and  introducing  them  into  the  United 
States.  The  sending  of  the  Capri  fruits  to  California 
was  only  taken  up  by  him  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Roeding,  who  failed  to  get  results  by  writing 
to  foreign  correspondents  in  districts  where  the  Capri 
figs  were  growing  and  the  fig  industry  was  carried  on 
in  a  commercial  way.  It  struck  Roeding  that  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Swingle  was  going  to  visit  southern 
Europe  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  him  look  into 
the  subject  of  sending  Capri  fruits  containing  the 
insect  Blastophaga  grossorum  to  California.  It  was  a 
wise  move,  for  Mr.  Swingle,  l>eing  a  very  careful 
investigator  along  the  lines  of  his  work,  it  did  not 
take  him  long  to  grasp  what  was  wanted  of  him 
regarding  the  fig  matter,  and  with  his  help  and  Mr. 
Roeding's  persistency  and  determination  the  fig  wasps 
were  successfully  introduced,  and  the  w  hole  State  is 
now  enjoying  a  revolutionizing  of  the  fig  industry. 
Mr.  Roeding,  by  his  dogged  determination  and  indus- 
try, has  introduced  into  California  one  of  the  most 
important  money  producers  in  the  State,  and  Califor- 
nia is  now  looked  upon  as  not  only  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  producer  of  deciduous  fruits,  raisins, 
table  and  wine  grapes  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
now  classed  as  a  producer  of  the  commercial  fig  of 
commerce,  equaling,  if  not  su]>erior  to,  the  foreign 
article.  This  one  industry  alone  places  Mr.  Roeding 
in  the  catgeory  of  public  benefactors,  anil  he  is  enti- 
tled to  full  credit  for  the  achievement. 

('has.  A.  Chambers? 
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BUTTE. 

Storing  Hops. — Chico  Enterprise  : 
On  account  of  the  shortage  of  cars  which 
is  being  experienced  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  company  and  fearing  that  it  will 
rain  before  their  crop  is  placed  under 
cover,  a  large  hop  concern  which  oper- 
ates in  the  vicinity  of  Nord  is  having  a 
great  quantity  of  the  season's  yield 
brought  to  Chico  for  storage.  In  all 
there  will  be  some  750  bales  stored. 
These  bales  weigh  in  the  neighborhood 
of  180  pounds. 

Olive  Profits. — Big  profits  were 
realized  last  season  by  E.  K.  Brightman 
of  Oroville  from  his  olive  trees.  Ac- 
cording to  an  exchange  he  picked  from 
8  trees  which  are  now  over  20  years  old 
1,405  lb.  or  281  gal.  5  lb.  offgreen  berries 
to  the  gallon.  When  pickled  he 
received  for  these  75c.  per  gal.  He  has 
gone  over  the  trees  the  third  time  in 
getting  the  ripe  fruit  and  he  thinks 
there  are  more  on  the  trees  than  the 
quantity  he  has  picked.  His  estimate 
after  careful  calculation  is  that  the  trees 
will  yield  this  season  400  lb.  each.  This 
means  80  gal.  of  pickled  fruit  or  $60  per 
tree.  The  cost  of  caring  for  the  trees 
and  picking  the  olives  and  preparing 
them  for  market  at  the  very  highest 
estimate  cannot  exceed  $15  which  leaves 
a  clear  profit  of  $45  per  tree.  An  acre 
of  such  trees  varying  from  50  to  75  trees 
per  acre  would  bring  a  man  quite  a 
little  fortune.  Sixty  trees  at  $45  each 
means  $2,700  profit.  This  would  give 
Hfc  interest  on  $33,750.  A  man  with 
10  acres  of  such  fruit  would  get  an  in- 
come of  $27,000  a  year. 

COLUSA. 

Alfalfa  Seed. — Sun:  A.  T.  Wel- 
ton,  of  the  Stonyford  country,  has  just 
finished  harvesting  his  crop  of  alfalfa. 
After  cutting  the  usual  number  of  crops 
for  hay  he  allowed  the  field  to  mature 
again  and  go  to  seed.  This  alfalfa  field 
contains  a  little  less  than  seven  acres 
and  from  this  small  acreage,  Welton  has 
harvested  4,700  lb.  of  choice  seed  for 
which  he  has  a  ready  sale  at  15  to  18c. 
per  pound.  His  income  was  something 
over  $100  per  acre  for  the  seed,  besides 
a  great  quantity  of  splendid  hay. 

Busy  Bees. — Charles  Goodman,  near 
Williams,  has  50  hives  of  bees,  from 
which  he  has  alr.eady  taken  this  season 
a  little  more  than  6,000  pounds  of  honey, 
which  he  sells  at  an  average  of  10  cents 
a  pound.  He  will  have  one  more  crop 
before  the  season  is  over. 

EL  DORADO. 

Stock  in  Good  Condition. — Sacra- 
mento Union:  Hundreds  of  head  of  cattle 
which  have  been  passing  out  toward 
the  valley  from  the  mountain  ranges 
during  the  past  two  weeks  are  in  splen- 
did condition.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the 
stock,  even  including  the  stock  cows, 
are  sleek  and  fat,  while  many  of  those 
intended  for  market  are  in  exceedingly 
good  order. 

MONTEREY. 

Apple  Shipments.  —  Pajaronian: 
The  season's  apple  shipments  from  Wat- 
son ville  depot  up  to  and  including  Oct. 
19  amount  to  977  carloads.  The  ship- 
ments from  Aromas  and  Pajaro  will 
bring  the  total  up  to  at  least  1,075  car- 
loads. Up  to  the  same  date  in  1906, 
from  the  same  points  964  carloads  had 
been  shipped,  and  in  1905  1,144  carloads. 
None  of  these  totals  include  what  is 
termed  "broken"  carload  shipments  and 
what  goes  out  by  express.  The  pack- 
ing houses  are  working  now  almost  en- 
tirely on  Newtowns  and  Missouri  Pip- 
pins. The  Bellefleurs  ane  other  varieties 
have  about  all  been  forwarded. 

NAPA. 

Wink  Making.  —  Napa  Register: 
Grapes  this  year  are  bringing  in  the 
grower  a  large  profit,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  grapes  are  of  a  very  good 
quality.  Cold  spells  have  greatly  hin- 
dered the  ripening  of  fruit,  which  has 
necessitated  the  wineries  to  run  two  or 


three  weeks  longer  than  last  year.  The 
second  crop  is  also  very  good  and  is  ma- 
turing quite  rapidly.  Somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  400  tons  are  expected  to 
be  brought  in  from  the  vineyards  to  be 
crushed,  which  will  keep  the  crushers 
running  for  at  least  two  more  weeks. 

NEVADA. 

Fixe  Potatoes. — Bee:  While  pota- 
toes have  been  shipped  into  Nevada  City 
by  the  carload,  few  people  have  stopped 
to  consider  the  possibilities  lying  right 
at  their  own  door.  John  Cable,  who  has 
a  small  farm  near  Blue  Tent,  has  made 
a  practical  demonstration  that  the  foot- 
hill land  will  pay  the  biggest  kind  of 
returns  on  this  crop,  and  it  can  be  ob- 
tained at  little  cost.  He  has  harvested 
120  sacks  from  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  the  spuds  are  as  fine  as  any  ever 
seen  here.  At  prevailing  prices  they 
will  sell  at  $3  a  sack,  or  $360  an  acre. 

ORANGE. 

Celery. — The  first  celery  to  go  out 
from  the  fields  in  Peatland  was  shipped 
October  20,  says  a  Santa  Ana  report. 
The  celery  is  now  in  fine  condition  and 
indicates  the  harvest  will  be  of  first 
quality. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Big  Yield  of  Olives.  —  Perris 
Progress:  From  a  well-posted  producer 
of  olives  in  the  Perris  section  it  is  learned 
that  the  crop  of  olives  this  year  will  be 
far  better  than  for  the  previous  year. 
He  says  his  trees  are  well  loaded  and 
that  his  picking  olives  will  be  ready  to 
come  off  within  thirty  days.  The  oil 
olives  will  not  be  picked  off,  however, 
for  sixty  days,  as  they  take  longer  to 
mature.  Perris  and  Elsinore  produce 
some  of  the  cleanest  olives  grown  in  the 
State  and  are  in  demand  for  either  pick- 
ing or  putting  in  oil.  On  the  big  Alber- 
shill  property,  which  produces  some  fine 
olives,  the  crop  has  been  estimated  as 
unusually  large  this  year. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Sugar  Beets.  —  Citrograph:  The 
Chino  beet  sugar  factory  shut  down  the 
slicers  last  Sunday,  after  one  of  the  best 
seasons  since  the  factory  was  built.  The 
product  was  117,600  sacks  of  granulated 
sugar,  with  4,000  sacks  of  yellow  sugar, 
held  over  for  refining  at  the  commence- 
ment of  next  season's  campaign.  This 
year's  production  of  granulated  sugar 
has  only  been  succeeded  once  since  the 
factory  was  completed.  But  11,760,000 
pounds  of  sugar  make  a  very  respectable 
pile  of  sweetening. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Watermelons. — Lodi  Sentinel:  The 
Lodi  watermelon  has  been  conspicu- 
ously in  evidence  this  season,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  was  believed 
the  culture  of  the  1  luscious '  was  on  the 
wane.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  carloads 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  shipments  this 
season.  Each  carload  contained  100 
dozen.  The  average  price  has  been  $75 
per  carload,  though  some  cars  have 
brought,  over  $100.  The  principal  mar- 
kets have  been  Portland,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Seed  Grain  High. —  Sentinel:  The 
demand  for  seed  grain  has  started,  and 
with  the  speculative  market  hitting  the 
high  spots,  it  is  expected  that  cash  grain 
will  go  much  higher  than  it  has  been. 
Seed  wheat  is  now  selling  here  at  from 
$1.85  to  $1.90,  and  barley  at  from  $1.75 
to  $1.80  per  hundred  pounds.  Owing  to 
so  much  land  being  unplanted  on  ac- 
count of  too  much  rain  last  season,  an 
unusually  large  acreage  has  been  sum- 
mer fallowed,  and  this  ground  will  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  first  good  rain 
comes. 

SISKIYOU. 

Cattle  Awaiting  Shipment, — 
Sacramento  Bee:  Thousands  of  head  of 
fattened  cattle  are  being  held  along  the 
railroad  awaiting  a  chance  to  ride  to 
market,  and  the  chances  to  ride  appear 
to  be  growing  less  daily.  At  the  J.  B. 
Rohrer  place,  two  miles  from  Yreka, 
2,000  head  of  cattle  have  been  eating 
off  their  heads  for  a  week,  being  fed  on 


hay  that  has  just  jumped  in  price  to  the 
extent  of  $2  a  ton.  Similar  conditions 
are  found  all  up  and  down  the  line.  It 
is  particularly  exasperating  to  the  stock 
raisers  to  have  their  orders  for  cars  held 
up  while  train  after  train  of  empties  is 
seen  going  northward  into  Oregon  and 
Washington  to  protect  the  railroad 
company  from  suffering  fines  under  the 
new  laws  adopted  in  those  States  to 
prevent  shortage  of  cars  when  shippers 
need  them. 

SOLANO. 

Charles  Fotheringham,  of  the  Frank 
H.  Buck  Company,  fruit  shippers  of 
Vacaville,  gives  a  few  examples  ol  what 
has  been  done  this  season  in  the  Vaca- 
ville fruit  district,  as  follows  :  Fred 
Chadbourne  had  830  Muir  peach  trees 
that  produced  thirty  tons  of  dried  fruit 
in  1906.  Forty-five  more  trees  came 
into  bearing  in  the  orchard  in  1907,  and 
he  received  thirty-five  tons  of  dried 
fruit.  This  fruit  netted  $225  a  ton,  or 
an  average  of  $8.58  per  tree  for  the  two 
seasons.  F.  H.  Buckingham  of  Vaca 
Valley  shipped  4,256  boxes  of  pears  that 
netted  $11,513.13,  or  $3.33  per  box. 
Some  of  these  shipments  sold  in  New 
York  for  $5.75  per  box,  gross.  Maury 
Robinson  shipped  from  The  Roost 
ranch  on  the  foothills  of  Vaca  Valley 
836  boxes  of  grapes.  His  net  returns  were 
$2,289.61,  or  $2.74  per  box.  There  were 
shipped  1,097  crates  of  Tokay  grapes 
from  the  Sacket  ranch  near  Winters. 
The  net  returns  were  2,840.39,  or  $2.59 
per  box.  These  are  not  phenomenal 
shipments.  They  could  be  duplicated 
in  many  cases  and  from  many  ranches. 

Good  Sheep. — At  the  auction  sale  at 
Ed  Feudner's  ranch,  southeast  of  Dixon, 
held  recently,  the  highest  price  on 
record,  for  this  part  of  the  State  at  least, 
was  received  for  ewes,  the  price  being 
$7.85  per  head.  The  sheep  were  not 
out  of  the  ordinary,  were  good  graded 
stock. 

Suisun  Creamery.  —  Republican  : 
A  report  of  the  business  of  the  Suisun 
creamery  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1907,  shows  the  output 
of  butter  manufactured  during  the  year 
to  be  195,597  pounds.  During  the 
same  period  the  sum  of  $47,471  was  paid 
to  dairymen  for  butter  fat.  The  dairy- 
men who  have  patronized  the  Suisun 
creamery  during  the  past  year  have 
realized  the  highest  market  price  for 
their  product. 

SONOMA. 

Wool  Prices.  —  Reveille:  At  the 
semi-annual  wool  sale  held  in  Clover- 
dale  not  over  20,000  lb.  of  the  fall  clip 
changed  hands,  the  price  offered  by  the 
buyers,  12Jc  and  13c,  not  proving  at- 
tractive from  the  producer's  point  of 
view.  Growers  feel  that  the  Eastern 
market  conditions  warrant  ia  price  of 
15c  for  the  fall  clip  and  some  of  them 
stated  Friday  that  unless  they  are  offered 
more  than  13c  they  will  pay  storage 
on  their  product  and  take  a  chance  on 
getting  a  raise.  Last  spring  wool 
brought  24c  and  the  fall  clip  of  a  year 
ago  averaged  14|  cents. 

TEHAMA. 

Big  Sheep' Shipment. — Andrew  H. 
Mclnnes,  a  local  sheep  and  wool  broker, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  in  eastern  Ore- 
gon, where  he  bought  5,000  head  of 
sheep  which  are  to  be  driven  here  to  be 
shipped  to  southern  California.  Thirty 
cars  have  been  ordered  to  make  the 
shipment. 

VENTURA. 

Lima  Beans. — Oxnard Courier:  There 
have  been  a  number  of  reports  of  good 
returns  on  lima  bean  lands  this  season. 
Among  these  comes  one  from  the  Santa 
Clara  Del  Norte  rancho,  where  46 J  acres 
produced  a  total  of  757  bags  in  1906  and 
this  year  produced  a  total  of  1,272  bags. 
Another  tract  of  90  acres  on  the  same 
ranch  produced  1,852  bags  last  year  and 
this  year  2,437.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
ranch  on  which  there  have  been  large 
returns  than  for  past  seasons.  Alvin 
Rice  this  year  received  an  average  of 
85  bags  per  acre  from  a  tract  of  over  40 
acres,  a  yield  that  the  ranch  has  never 
beaten  in  its  history. 


Horticulture. 


To  Control  Peach  Blight. 

In  our  frequent  references  to  the  peach 
blight  during  the  last  year  we  have 
mentioned  the  continued  investigation 
by  the  plant  pathologists  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  promised  that  the  lessons  of 
their  work  would  be  ready  in  time  to 
help  peach  growers  with  this  year's 
spraying.  The  work  of  Prof.  R.  E. 
Smith  and  his  assistants  in  the  orchards 
and  their  laboratory  researches  have 
just  been  published  as  a  Bulletin  No. 
191  of  the  Experiment  Station,  which 
every  peach  grower  should  send  to 
Berkeley  for.  The  plain  narrative  of 
results  and  recommendations  for  this 
work  we  shall  immediately  transfer  to 
our  columns,  that  they  may  come  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

The  Work  of  the  Research 
Men.— Professor  Smith  in  his  bulletin 
says:  A  thorough  campaign  of  peach 
spraying  and  experimentation  was 
planned  by  the  Station  for  the  season  of 
1906-07.  So  bad  was  the  condition  of 
practically  every  orchard  that  it  was 
not  deemed  sufficient  to  simply  carry 
out  a  few  limited  demonstrations  and 
experiments.  In  order  to  meet  the 
situation  adequately  it  was  necessary 
that  practically  every  grower  in  the 
principal  sections  be  personally  visited 
and  instructed  in  the  best  method  of 
procedure,  in  order  that  no  further  time 
be  lost.  In  accordance  with  this  plan 
assignments  were  made  to  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Hunt  to  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys,  respectively,  to  urge 
the  growers  to  spray  in  November  and 
December,  to  instruct  and  assist  the 
inexperienced  in  the  proper  methods  of 
work,  and  to  follow  up  the  work  done 
and  the  results  accomplished.  Series  of 
experiments  were  also  carried  out,  in 
spraying  at  different  seasons,  for  blight 
control.  In  addition  to  the  Station 
efforts,  great  good  was  accomplished  by 
these  men  in  the  valley  counties  and 
elsewhere,  and  many  a  1907  crop  is  the 
result  of  their  efforts.  The  State  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture  was  also 
active  in  spreading  the  propaganda. 

As  a  result  of  this  effort  and  the  very 
serious  condition  of  the  peach  orchards, 
spraying  in  November  and  December, 
1906,  was  almost  universal  in  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys.  Such 
a  concerted  and  general  effort  has  rarely 
been  made  in  the  attempt  to  control  any 
plant  disease.  From  October  to  March 
the  Experiment  Station  representatives 
were  constantly  in  the  field  in  the  upper 
San  Joaquin  and  lower  Sacramento,  our 
greatest  peach  sections.  The  recom- 
mendation made  was  to  spray  between 
November  15  and  December  15,  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  of  the  strength 
30-35-200  (bluestone,  lime,  water).  The 
work  was  entirely  new  to  many  of  the 
growers,  particularly  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  where  there  had  been  little  cause 
for  spraying  peaches  hitherto,  and  much 
time  was  spent  in  instructing  the  inex- 
perienced in  making  the  mixture  and 
applying  it  to  the  trees.  The  fact  that 
400  spray  pumps  were  sold  at  one  small 
town,  as  recorded  by  a  horticultural 
paper,  indicates  both  the  extent  of  the 
operations  and  the  fact  that  it  was  new 
to  most  of  the  growers.  Naturally, 
under  these  circumstances,  many  mis- 
takes were  made  and  much  poor  spray- 
ing resulted.  Another  season  will  cer- 
tainly find  the  growers  much  better 
prepared  to  spray  their  trees  properly. 
Weather  conditions  were  most  unfavor- 
able to  spraying  at  the  desired  time,  on 
account  of  continuous  rain.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  trees  resulting  from  previous 
attacks  of  the  disease  was  also  to  be 
considered.  To  one  familiar  with  the 
state  of  a  large  part  of  our  peach 
orchards  in  the  spring  of  1906  it  would 
seem  little  short  of  miraculous  to  have 
anything  like  a  full  crop  in  1 907  on  the 
same  trees,  and  in  fact  even  less  sur- 

Conlinued  on  Page  298. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  State  0!  Man. 

Farewell!  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  great- 
ness ! 

This  is  the  state  of  man;  todav  he  puts 
forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  tomorrow  blos- 
soms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick 
upon  him. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing 
frost 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man, 
full  surely 

His  greatness    is  a-ripening,  nips  his 
root, 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ven- 
tured, 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on 
bladders, 

This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  my  depth;  my  high-blown 
pride 

At   length  broke  under  and  now  has 
left  me, 

Weary  and   old    with  service,  to  the 
mercy 

Of  a  rude  stream,   that  must  forever 
hide  me. 

— Hhakespeare. 


The  New  John  Singleton. 

It  was  a  shame  the  way  Singleton 
had  beaten  him,  and  Wolbreth  was 
chewing  the  bitter  cud  of  defeat.  His 
feet  were  pounding  the  stone  walk  with 
determined,  angry  regularity,  and  the 
feet  that  he  and  Singleton  looked  so 
much  alike  but  added  gall  to  his  wound- 
ed vanity.  He  had  always  declared 
half  moc  kingly  that  he  was  more  than 
.Singleton's  match,  but  fate  seemed 
against  him,  and  Singleton  had  won  the 
ears  of  the  directors  of  the  big  concern 
where  he  had  failed.  He  was  working  for 
the  people,  he  told  himself,  and  Single- 
ton had  the  backing  of  the  "Bosses." 
Anyhow,  he  said  that  he  had  been  play- 
ing heavy  odds,  and  had  lost  nobly,  but 
the  excuse  still  left  the  sting  of  his  de- 
feat. 

He  wandered  about  aimlessly,  look- 
ing for  something  to  divert  him  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  get  over  his  anger, 
but  fortune  laughed  at  him  and  left  him 
alone.  His  list  clenched  suddenly,  and 
he  shook  it  under  the  nose  of  a  large 
man  who  loomed  up  suddenly  in  front 
of  him.  The  big  man  dodged  and 
swore  humorously  under  his  breath  as 
he  turned  and  watched  the  immaculate 
figure  in  White  flannel  go  swiftly  down 
tin  street.  Wolbreth  finally  consumed 
most  of  his  anger  in  exercise  and  turned 
his  steps  toward  the  New  York  Central 
Station.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and 
noted  that  it  was  but  a  few  minutes 
until  a  train  would  be  due.  With 
aroused  curiosity  to  know  if  perhaps 
there  was  a  friend  on  it,  he  quickened 
his  >teps  and  elbowed  his  way  sharply 
as  the  crowd  grew  thicker  near  the 
station. 

The  people  watched  interestedly  as 
with  head  held  erect  and  reaching  some- 
what alxjve  those  about  him  he  pushed 
toward  the  train.  At  last  he  found 
himselt  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform  near  an  empty  cab,  and  he 
became  at  once  interested  in  watching 
those  about  him.  He  noticed  the  cabby 
first,  and  seemed  to  remember  having 
seen  him  before.  This  was  made  a 
certainty  when  the  man  raised  his  hand 
in  salutation.  Wolbreth  remembered 
that  he  was  one  that  Singleton  used 
very  often. 

"I'll  be  right  here,  Mr.  Singleton," 
called  the  cabby,  and  looked  straight  at 
Wolbreth. 

Wolbreth  hoblx  d  his  head  and  looked 
about  for  Singleton,  at  which  the  cabby 
appeared  amply  satisfied,  and  sank  back 
comfortably  into  his  scat. 

Wolbreth  was  somewhat  mystified  at 
this  occurn  n  o,  as  nowhere  in  the  crowd 
could  he  see  Mr.  Singleton.  Anyhow 
the  train  came  rambling  up  just  then, 
and  his  mind  was  at  once  diverted  to 
the  passengers.  It  was  only  the  com- 
monplace stream  of  people  that  hurried 
out  Of  the  cars,  and  Wolbreth  wasabout 
to  give  up  his  anticipated  enjoyment  of 
seeing  something  of  an  adventure  or  a 


friend.  But  just  as  he  was  In-ginning 
to  confine  his  luck  to  a  very  unsavory 
place  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  vision 
in  a  dark  gray  traveling  suit,  carrying 
a  suit  case  in  one  hand  and  a  cloak  in 
the  other,  come  hurrying  from  the  car. 

He  became  interested  in  a  second  and 
watched  her  fine  profile  as  she  moved 
dow  n  the  platform.  She  kept  looking 
over  the  throng  of  faces,  as  though 
searching  for  some  one,  and  when  the 
crowd  opened  before  her  and  she  saw 
Wolbreth  at  the  end  of  a  very  narrow 
aisle  between  the  people,  she  gave  a 
little  involuntary  gesture  of  relief 
and  immediately  came  hurrying  toward 
him. 

Wolbreth  gasped  in  astonishment  as 
he  saw  her  coming  nearer,  and  he 
almost  felt  like  turning  and  running 
away.  He  tried  to  think  where  he  had 
seen  her  before,  but  his  thoughts  were 
in  open  rebellion  to  his  will.  With  a 
little  sigh  of  relief  he  caught  sight  of  a 
name  and  initial  on  her  suit  case. 

He  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  her 
hold  out  her  hand  and  say,  "Just  see, 
Mr.  John  Singleton,  what  I  have  dune 
for  daddy." 

Wolbreth  at  this  mention  of  his 
opponent  felt  himself  for  sure  in  aquan- 
dary.  Why  had  she  come  there  to  meet 
Singleton?  Why  had  she  mistaken  him 
for  the  other?  Then  in  a  Hash  he  un- 
derstood. It  was  the  similarity  of  their 
looks  which  had  deceived  her.  But 
why  had  she  come?  There  was  some- 
thing he  was  trying  to  think  of.  Suddenly 
heknevv,and  he  almost  repeated  it  aloud. 
"It  is  the  girl  that  is  going  to  elope 
with  Singleton  to  save  her  father."  He 
was  a  trifle  embarrassed  as  he  clasped 
her  hand  and  welcomed  her,  but  it  was 
an  embarrassment  that  was  fast  giving 
way  to  an  overwhelming  spirit  of  reck- 
lessness and  revenge. 

He  took  her  suit  case  and  cloak  and 
hurried  into  Singleton's  carriage.  Then 
shouting  his  destination  to  the  cabby, 
he  sprang  nimbly  in  and  away  the  cab 
clattered  up  the  avenue. 

As  they  emerged  from  the  press  of 
the  carriages  about  them,  a  man  rushed 
up  to  the  place  which  they  had  just  left, 
and  commenced  shouting  at  the  fast- 
retreating  cab.  But  either  his  voice 
was  not  heard  or  it  was  Wolbreth's 
caution  not  to  stop  for  anything  that 
caused  the  cabby  to  continue  on  his 
way.  But  the  man  was  not  to  be  frus- 
trated easily,  and  still  halloing  vigor- 
ously, he  set  out  on  a  run  after  them. 
Wolbreth  heard  the  noise  and  glanced 
behind.  With  a  mingled  expression  of 
humor  and  anxiety  he  recognized  Single- 
ton, hatless  and  flushed,  sprinting  after 
them  as  though  his  life  depended  on  the 
outcome.  Wolbreth  opened  the  trap  be- 
side the  cabby  and  said  something 
which  made  that  worthy  apply  the  whip 
lavishly  and  soon  leave  the  runner  be- 
hind, who,  before  he  could  secure  an- 
other cab,  had  lost  sight  of  the  fugitives. 

The  girl  was  looking  at  Wolbreth 
with  questioning  eyes,  and  he  was  quick 
to  explain  the  incident. 

"It's  a  fellow  after  me  for  exceeding 
the  speed  limit  the  other  day,"  he  said 
glibly,  and  watched  with  pleasure  the 
amused  smile  that  sprang  to  her  rose- 
red  lips. 

"So  strange,"  she  said  complacently, 
eyeing  him  innocently  with  her  great 
blue  eyes. 

Wolbreth  could  not  decide  whether 
she  believed  him  or  not.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  too  much  occupied  with  plans  to 
carry  on  his  adventure  to  care. 

"Grace,"  he  said,  "just  think  what  a 
treasure  1  am  going  to  get  when  I  marry 
you." 

"And  you,"  she  answered,  "just  think 
what  a  real  ba — bad  man  I  am  going  to 
get  for  my  husband." 

He  raised  his  hands  in  protest.  "But 
I  love  you  so.  You  are  everything  to 
me — my  ambition,  my  life,  my  love." 

He  was  thinking  he  could  love  this 
girl — this  girl  who  was  his  ideal. 
"Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I  could 
— I  do  love  her." 

She  looked  up  at  him  wonderingly. 
"You  have  changed,  oh,  so  much,  in  a 
week,  John,  I  really  do  believe  that  I 
do  love  you  a  little.  But,"  she  paused 
embarrassed.    "I  could  not  marry  you 


now  l»ecau.se — because  there's  papa. 
And  I— I — if  I  like  you,  I  can't  marry 
you  for  money."  Her  face  was  crimson 
with  shame  as  she  spoke. 

Wolbreth  exulted.  "But  1  will  help 
your  father  anyway,  and  I  am  going  to 
marry  you,  too."  He  spoke  with  an 
air  of  finality  that  was  most  convincing. 

"  But  you  aren't  like  you  was.  You 
aren't  the  same  as  yon  used  to  be." 

"  Maybe — maybe  I  ain't  the  same 
John  Singleton,"  he  said. 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly,  a  look  of 
fear  lurking  in  her  eyes,  but  his  light 
laugh  reassured  her. 

"Perhaps,"  he  continued,  "you'll 
like  me  better  than  the  old  John." 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  and  smiled  at 
him  until  he  fairly  longed  to  make  her 
his. 

The  cab  was  still  rolling  along  the 
street  aimlessly  enough  it  seemed,  but 
its  occupants  had  not  been  conscious  of 
the  fact.  The  girl  had  been  thinking  of 
the  strange  change  in  her  companion, 
and  he — he  had  been  wondering  what 
the  girl's  last  name  was. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  and  you 
never  answered  my  letter,"  he  said; 
"and  as  an  excuse  I  blamed  the  post- 
master for  not  knowing  you." 

He  watched  her  curiously  as  her 
cheeks  reddened  with  excitement. 

"  The  postmaster  not  know  the  Carys? 
Why,  John  Singleton!" 

Her  glance  of  rebuke  was  enough  for 
what  she  left  unspoken,  and  he  cringed 
just  a  trifle  under  it. 

Miss  Cary?  She  must  be  the  niece  of 
the  Miss  Cary  in  his  set,  of  whom  he  had 
heard  so  much. 

Wolbreth  commenced  searching  in 
his  pockets  for  something.  At  length  he 
gave  an  irritated  exclamation  and  turned 
toward  Miss  Cary. 

"  Just  think,"  he  said;  "I  have  for- 
gotten our  license  of  marriage." 

"  Just  think,"  she  said;  "  I  have,  too, 
for  I  would  not  marry  you." 

"  But  you  said  you  liked  me." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care." 

She  looked  at  him  defiantly,  as  though 
expecting  him  to  deny  what  she  said. 

Wolbreth  made  a  sudden  resolve. 
"  May  I  make  a  confession?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured  in  a  tired 
voice,  looking  toward  him. 

Wolbreth  assumed  a  brisk,  business- 
like manner. 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  name  is  Hugh 
Wolbreth." 

The  girl  gave  a  little  cry  of  astonish- 
ment.  "  Not  John  Singleton?  Oh,  my, 
what  shall  I  do?" 

"  Let  me  finish,"  he  asked  eagerly. 

She  looked  again  at  his  manly  face, 
his  clear,  indomitable  eyes  fastened  upon 
her,  his  well-groomed  figure,  and  a 
sense  of  confidence  came  to  her.  She 
inclined  her  head  in  assent. 

Wolbreth  started  again.  "  John  Sin- 
gleton and  I  are  political  enemies,  and 
but  yesterday  we  had  a  contest  with  the 
directors  of  a  big  concern.  He  won  by 
the  means  of  another,  and  1  was  de- 
feated in  having  their  support  in  the 
campaign.  It  was  just  at  the  time 
when  the  first  disappointment  of  defeat 
had  left  me  that  I  saw  you.  And  then 
when  you  called  me  Mr.  Singleton  I 
knew  that  you  were  the  girl  whom  a 
friend  had  told  me  was  to  be  Single- 
ton's bride.  I  determined  to  defeat  him 
then  and  there,  because  at  first  sight  1 
knew  1  wanted  you  above  everything 
else.  So  I  put  you  in  Singleton's  car- 
riage and  eloped  with  you.  You  see," 
he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "Singleton 
and  I  look  a  great  deal  alike,  and  so  I — 
1  deceived  you." 

The  girl  was  looking  at  him  with  an 
amused  smile  on  her  lips.  "It's  just 
the  kind  of  a  Hugh  Wolbreth  Aunt 
Cary  has  always  been  writing  me  about. 
And,"  she  answered  the  questioning 
look  in  his  eyes,  "I  like  him  awfully 
well." — Farm  and  Fireside. 
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The  Vagrant. 

He  came  unto  the  door  of  heaven, 

Free  as  of  old  and  gay; 
"  What  hast  thou  done,"  the  porter  cried, 

"  That  thou  should'st  pass  this  way  ?" 

"  Hast  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the 
poor?" 

The  vagrant  shook  his  head. 
"  I  drank  my  wine  and  I  was  glad, 
But  I  did  not  give  them  bread." 

"  Hast  prayed  upon  the  altar  steps?" 

"  Nay,  but  I  loved  the  sun." 
"Hast  wept?"    "The  blossoms  of  the 
spring, 

I  gathered  every  one." 

"  But  what  fair  deed  canst  thou  pre- 
sent '.' 

Like  light,  one  radiant  beam 
11 1  robbed  no  child  of  his  fairy-tale, 
No  dreamer  of  his  dreams." 

— Appleton's  Magazine. 


Early  Rising. 

As  a  rule,  long-lived  persons  have 
beeu  early  risers,  because  they  have 
been  good  sleepers.  By  '  good  sleep' 
is  meant  sleep  that  is  sweet  and  sound, 
without  dreaming;  the  body  recuperates 
wholly.  Those  who  love  to  rise  early 
generally  are  of  this  sort.  They  have 
strong  wills  and  good  health  to  begin 
with. 

Late  risers  are  often  invalids  or  per- 
sons of  bad  habits,  idlers,  who  are  never 
free  from  other  vices  besides  idleness. 
The  nervous  exhaustion  which  keeps  a 
man  wakeful  throughout  the  small 
hours  requires  sleep  late  in  the  morn- 
ing. Thisexhaustion  is  invariably  due  to 
one  of  several  life-shortening  influences, 
especially  anxiety  or  indiscretion  in 
diet  or  drink. 

Early  rising  is  thus  rather  one  effect 
of  certain  favorable  influences  than  a 
cause  of  longevity.  To  turn  a  weakly 
man  out  of  bed  every  morning  will  not 
prolong  his  life  unless  he  has  slept 
enough.  Preventing  a  weakly  j>erson 
from  sleeping  more  than  four  or  five 
hours  nightly  would  not  cause  him  to 
be  old,  but  would  tend  to  shorten  his 
life.  Early  rising  as  a  practice  may  be 
cultivated  by  all  persons  in  good  health. 
It  is  excellent  as  moral  discipline,  and 
eminently  healthy  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Most  persons  will  eat  three  meals  daily. 
When  a  man  gets  up  late,  these  meals 
probably  follow  each  other  at  too  short 
intervals,  and  be  eaten  too  rapidly  to  lie 
wholesome.  When  he  is  an  early  riser 
it  will  probably  l>e  otherwise.  He  can 
enjoy  a  good  breakfast,  and  when  his 
other  meals  are  due  he  will  be  ready  for 
them,  and  with  a  good  appetite,  which 
is  itself  one  yf  the  signs  of  health. 


Life. 

Learn  to  live  and  live  to  learn; 
Ignorance  like  a  fire  doth  burn; 
Little  tasks  make  large  return. 

Toil  when  willing  groweth  less; 
"  Always  play  "  may  seem  to  bless, 
Yet  the  end  is  weariness. 

—Bayard  Taylor. 
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Curious  Facts. 


In  the  immense  empire  governed  by 
the  Czar  of  Russia  sixty  languages  are 
spoken. 

Teakwood,  or  Indian  oak,  will  sink 
in  water.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of 
woods. 

The  golden  crested  wren  is  the  small- 
est not  only  of  British,  but  of  all  Euro- 
pean birds,  according  to  Tit-Bits.  Its 
average  weight  is  only  about  80  grains 
troy,  so  that  it  would  take  72  of  the 
birds  to  weigh  a  pound.  The  length  of 
the  feathers  is  about  three  and  a  half 
inches,  and  the  stretch  of  the  wings 
about  five  inches,  but  when  the  feathers 
are  taken  off  the  length  of  the  body  does 
not  exceed  one  inch. 

An  extraordinary  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  exhibition  of  inventions 
now  being  held  in  Berlin.  A  shoe- 
maker named  Wegner,  living  in  Stras- 
burg,  sent  a  clock  of  the  grandfather 
shape,  nearly  six  feet  high,  made  en- 
tirely of  straw.  The  wheels,  pointers, 
case,  and  every  detail  are  exclusively  of 
straw.  Wegner  has  taken  15  years  to 
construct  this  strange  piece  of  mechan- 
ism. It  keeps  perfect  time,  a  Berlin 
report  says. 

An  unusual  concert  took  place  at 
Hamburg  recently,  of  which  the  Nach- 
richten  of  that  city  says:  "The  family 
Wische,  who  live  at  Muhlheim,  fur- 
nished the  performers,  who  were  all 
blind.  The  young  woman  has  a  fine 
voice,  and  one  brother  played  the  piano 
and  the  other  is  a  'cellist.  Another 
blind  brother,  who  could  not  be  present 
to  take  part  in  the  concert,  is  a  com- 
poser and  organist  of  a  large  church  in 
Berlin.  The  program  included  selec- 
tions from  Chopin,  Brahms,  Wagner, 
Schubert,  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the 
concert  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a 
large  audience,  among  whom  the  ma- 
jority marveled  at  the  musical  accom- 
plishment of  the  blind  people." 

Brazilian  cocoanut  palms  live  from 
600  to  700  years,  and  the  Arabs  assert 
that  the  date  palm  frequently  reaches 
the  age  of  200  to  300  years.  Wallan's 
oak,  near  Paisley,  Scotland,  is  known  to 
be  over  700  years  old,  and  there  are 
eight  olive  trees  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
near  Jerusalem,  which  are  known  to 
have  been  flourishing  in  1099.  The 
yews  at  Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire, 
were  old  trees  when  in  1132  the  abbey 
was  built,  and  a  redwood  in  Mariposa 
Grove,  California,  is  a  manifold  cen- 
tenarian. Baobab  trees  of  Africa  have 
been  computed  to  be  over  5,000  years 
old,  and  the  deciduous  cypress  at  Cha 
pultepec  is  considered  to  be  of  still 
greater  age.  Humboldt  said  that  the 
Draca?na  Draco  at  Orotava,  on  Tene- 
riffe,  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  earth. 


As  Chinese  See  Us. 


The  following  was  written  by  a 
Chinese  to  his  friend  after  having  spent 
several  months  in  America,  observing 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people: 

"  You  cannot  civilize  these  foreign 
devils.  They  are  beyond  redemption 
They  will  live  for  weeks  and  months 
without  touching  a  mouthful  of  rice, 
but  they  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  and 
the  bullock  in  enormous  quantities, 
That  is  why  they  smell  so  badly;  they 
smell  like  sheep  themselves.  Every 
day  they  take  a  bath  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  disagreeable  odors,  but  they  do 
not  succeed. 

"  Nor  do  they  eat  their  meat  cooked 
in  small  pieces.  It  is  carried  into  the 
room  in  large  chunks,  often  half  raw, 
and  they  cut  and  slash  and  tear  it  apart. 
They  eat  with  knives  and  prongs. 

"  It  makes  a  civilized  being  perfectly 
nervous.  One  fancies  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  sword  swallowers. 

"They  even  sit  down  to  the  same 
table  with  women,  and  the  latter  are 
served  first,  reversing  the  order  of 
nature.  Yet  the  women  are  to  be  pitied 
too.  On  festive  occasions  they  are 
dragged  around  the  room  to  most  awful 
music." 


Pith  Point,  and  Pathos. 


It  is  very  evident  that  most  men  do 
not  pick  wives  for  their  looks;  nor  the 
women  husbands,  either. 

It  is  as  hard  for  wedding  guests  to 
understand  why  those  two  marry  as  it 
is  for  those  two  a  few  years  later. 

No  one  can  ever  explain  why  a  man 
feels  called  upon  to  apologize  every  time 
he  offers  you  a  cigar. 

When  a  woman  gets  interested  in 
missionary  work  it  is  a  sign  she  has 
given  up  hopes  of  marrying  well. 

The  only  thing  a  woman  doesn't  feel 
competent  to  give  advice  about  is  the 
game  of  politics. 

It  takes  as  much  tact  to  be  a  success 
in  society  as  it  does  to  win  out  in 
politics. 

It  is  rather  funny  to  see  a  little 
woman  trying  to  look  as  scornful  as  her 
taller  sister. 

Love  seems  to  hit  a  man  a  whole  lot 
quicker  when  he  is  poor  than  when  he 
is  rich  enough  to  afford  it. 

The  only  reason  people  wish  they 
were  geniuses  is  because  they  haven't 
sense  enough  to  know  now  hard  a  genius 
works. 

Maybe,  after  all,  the  ability  to  appre- 
ciate thistles  is  worth  being  a  jackass 
for. 

A  man  seems  unable  to  do  anything 
until  he  has  discussed  for  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  going  to  take  him  to  do  it. 

Happiness  will  stick  pretty  close  to 
the  man  whose  disposition  is  such  as  to 
make  it  worth  while. 

Many  a  man  would  pass  for  a  wise 
one  if  he  didn't  have  to  go  out  in  public 
occasionally. 

A  gentleman  is  a  man  who  is  just  as 
well  bred  when  he  is  home  as  when  he 
is  out  calling. 

An  egotist  never  yet  knew  exactly 
what  it  meant  to  be  really  cultured. 


Great  Salt  Lake. 


Bathing  in  Great  Salt  Lake  is  an 
unique  experience,  says  the  Travel 
Magazine. 

Flights  of  steps  lead  down  into  the 
water  from  the  interminable  platform 
along  which  the  bath-houses  are  situ- 
ated. The  water  is  quite  shallow  at 
first,  and  you  find  a  rare  enjoyment  for 
a  time  in  wriggling  your  toes  about  in 
the  salt  that  forms  the  bottom  in  place 
of  accustomed  sand.  You  are  obliged 
to  wade  out  some  distance  before  you 
experience  the  peculiar  buoyancy  of  the 
lake.  First,  you  feel  your  feet  trying  to 
swim  out  from  under  you.  You  find  it 
more  difficult  to  walk.  You  begin  to 
float  in  spite  of  yourself.  Then  you  re 
alize  you  are  non-sinkable.  You  can't 
sink  if  you  want  to.  Throw  yourself  on 
your  back  or  sit  down  or  try  to  swim 
and  you  bob  about  like  a  rocking-chair 
in  a  freshet.  You  feel  as  though  you 
had  been  turned  to  cork.  You  can't  help 
looking  at  the  phenomenon  subjectively. 
You  don't  see  that  there  is  anything 
peculiar  about  the  water.  It  looks  and 
feels  like  any  other  bathing  water  until 
you  get  some  of  it  in  your  eyes  or  in 
your  mouth.  Then  you  wish  you  hadn't 
come.  Ocean  water  is  sweet  in  compari- 
son. In  fact,  the  chemist  tells  us  it  is 
eight  times  less  salty. 

You  can't  drown  in  the  lake  by  sink- 
ing, but  you  can  be  suffocated  to  death, 
which  is  just  as  uncomfortable  and  un 
desirable.  We  found  signs  everywhere 
warning  us  against  being  too  talkative 
or  too  frolicsome  in  the  water. 

When  we  came  out  we  brought  with 
us  large  deposits  of  salt  in  our  skin.  As 
the  water  evaporated  we  found  our 
selves  covered  with  white  crystals 
Only  a  strong  shower  bath  of  fresh  water 
or  a  good  clothes  brush  can  put  you  into 
fit  condition  to  dress. 


Bill— They  say  thati  Nelson,  the  Eng 
lish  naval  hero,  always  carried  a  horse 
shoe  with  him  into  battle.    Jill — Yes, 
but  he  didn't  have  it  concealed  in  his 
glove,  did  he? 


BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 
We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured  from   CLEAN,    RAW    MATERIAL.      This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


Domestic  Reicpes. 

To  Cook  Cranberries. — In  cooking 
cranberries  one  should  remember  that 
as  the  berries  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  acid  it  will  not  do  to  let  them  come  in 
contact  with  any  metal.  Instead,  use 
stoneware  or  porcelain-lined  utensils. 
Before  cooking  cranberries  they  should 
be  carefully  washed  and  picked  over. 
Although  they  may  appear  bright  and 
clean  enough,  their  skins  are  sufficiently 
oily  to  attract  and  hold  a  great  deal  of 
dust,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of 
microbes.  If  the  berries  are  not  to  be 
kept  whole  the  sugar  should  not  be  added 
until  the  fruit  has  cooked  long  enough  to 
break  open.  If  the  berries  are  to  be 
kept  whole,  they  must  be  cooked  with- 
out stirring. 

Rhode  Island  Johnny  Cakes. — 
Use  white,  soft  ground  meal,  not  the 
usual  granulated  variety.  For  each 
cupful  add  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Dampen  with  boiling  water, 
using  only  enough  to  barely  moisten. 
Cover  and  let  stand  for  10  or  15  minutes, 
then  gradually  add  cold  milk  enough  to 
make  a  thick  batter  which  will  hold  its 
shape  when  dropped.  Drop  by  spoon- 
fuls on  a  hot  griddle  which  has  been 
greased  with  salt  pork  fat.  When 
brown  put  a  bit  of  butter  on  the  top  of 
each  and  turn  over.  When  the  second 
side  is  nicely  browned  transfer  to  a  pan 
and  stand  in  the  oven  for  about  five 
minutes. 

Squash  Pie. — Three  pints  of  boiled 
and  sifted  squash,  three  quarts  of  boil- 
ing milk,  one  heaping  pint  of  sugar,  five 
eggs,  three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  flour, 
piece  of  butter  as  large  as  an  English 
walnut,  and  one-half  of  a  nutmeg,  grated; 
one  even  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  even 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon.  Put  sugar,  spice,  salt,  and 
butter  with  the  squash  and  beat  thor- 
oughly as  you  pour  over  the  hot  milk. 
Beat  eggs  and  flour  together;  then  add 
the  rest. 

Apple  Toast.  —  Toast  some  thin 
slices  of  stale  bread  and  spread  with  but- 
ter. Arrange  on  a  platter  and  pour 
over  them  hot,  well  sweetened  apple 
sauce.  Cover  and  let  stand  in  the  warm- 
ing oven  for  about  ten  minutes,  until 
the  toast  is  softened,  then  serve  as  a 
light  dessert  for  lunch  or  supper. 


Wouldn't  Stand  Being  Slurred. 

A  janitor  of  a  school  threw  up  his  job 
the  other  day.  When  asked  the  trouble, 
he  said:  "I'm  honest  and  I  won't 
stand  being  slurred.  If  I  find  a  pencil 
or  a  handkerchief  about  the  school  when 
I'm  sweeping,  I  hang  or  put  it  up. 
Every  little  while  the  teacher  or  some 
one  that  is  too  cowardly  to  face  me  will 
give  me  a  slur.  A  little  while  ago  I 
seen  wrote  on  the  board  '  Find  me  the 
least  common  multiple.'  Well,  I  looked 
from  cellar  to  garret  for  that  thing,  and 
wouldn't  know  the  thing  if  I  met  it  on 
the  street.    Last  night,  in  big  writing 


on  the  blackboard,  it  said,  '  Find  the 
greatest  common  divisor.'  'Well,'  I 
says  to  meself,  '  both  of  them  things 
are  lost  now,  and  I'll  be  accused  of  tak- 
ing them,  so  I'll  quit." — Troy  Budget. 


The  Art  of  Pickling'  Nuts. 

"The  Chinese  are  the  only  people  in 
the  world  who  know  the  art  of  pickling 
all  kinds  of  nuts,"  said  Malcolm  Ross, 
of  San  Francisco,  at  the  Maxwell. 
"  You  take,  for  instance,  the  pickled 
Chinese  walnut.  This  is  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  the  relish  family.  The 
big  nut  is  pickled,  and  has  the  finest 
kind  of  flavor.  It  is  rich,  and  an  order 
of  them  costs  $1.  Then  there  is  the 
Chinese  butternut.  This,  too,  is  pickled, 
and  is  palate-tickling.  The  Chinese  are 
the  only  folk  who  can  really  make  fine 
nut  butter.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  have 
more  accomplishments  than  the  average 
American  ever  dreamed  of." — Nash- 
ville Tennesseean. 


Atchison  Globe  Sights. 

A  pretty,  girl  yawning  is  a  terrible 
sight. 

A  woman  doesn't  mind  being  tired  if 
it  is  from  shopping. 

Don't  let  an  agent  decide  how  you 
shall  invest  your  money. 

It  is  very  easy  to  jar  the  table  where 
a  nervous  person  is  writing. 

Some  men  greet  you  as  if  they  wished 
their  voice  were  a  club. 

If  a  man  gets  the  fishing  fever  right 
bad  there  is  only  one  cure  for  it. 

A  boy's  idea  of  Paradise  always  in- 
cludes a  first-class  swimming  hole. 

Cooking  for  a  husband  will,  as  a  rule, 
help  more  than  praying  for  him. 

A  good  way  to  find  out  a  girl's  faults 
is  to  brag  on  her  to  her  friends. 

The  fishing  is  always  pretty  good 
the  day  you  planned  to  go,  and  didn't. 

Some  palpable  lies  are  so  interesting 
one  would  rather  like  to  believe  them. 

You  will  find  no  go-vvithout-breakfast- 
two-meals-a-day  advocates  in  the  har- 
vest field. 

It  is  a  rare  woman  who  does  not  occa- 
sionally inquire,  with  fine  scorn:  "How 
about  the  men  !  " 

You  can  tell  when  a  man  begins  to 
get  old  by  the  way  he  will  say  he  is  just 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  hard  way  a  man  lights  when  he 
gets  caught  at  it,  may  be  the  reason  it  is 
called  'high  finance.' 

The  authority  of  some  parents  over 
their  children  is  painfully  weak;  pre- 
sumably from  lack  of  exercise. 


A  BOON  to  HOUSEWIVES 

Our  Imperial  Wax  Pads  clean  tlat  irons 
instantly  and  give  a  fine  polish.  Sample  by 
mail  10  cents.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. Address 

GOLDEN  GATE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  "A" 

710  Broadway  Oakland,  Cal- 
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ANGEROUS 


as  well  as  painful 

Backache  Neuralgia 
Lumbago  Rheumatism 
Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

Gombault'sCaustic  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

It  if  penetrating,  toothing  and  healing  and  for  all 
Sarea  or  Woundi,  Feloni,  Exterior  Cancer*,  Bursi, 
Boill,  Carbuncles  »n<l  till  Swellings  where  an  outward 
application  il  required  CAUSTIC  BALS1M  HAS  NO 
EQUAL.Reraovei  the  soreness-  strengthens  the  muscles . 

Price  9  1.80  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist*  or  sent 
by  ui  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  L. 

Thi  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


To  Control  Peach  Blight. 

Continued  From  Page  295. 


prising  if  the  trees  had  all  died.  With 
all  the  lower  twig  growth  killed,  most 
of  the  leaves  fallen  in  early  summer, 
the  erop  almost  entirely  on  the  ground, 
no  wood  developing  for  a  new  crop,  and 
the  whole  life  of  the  tree  confined  to  a 
few  straggling  twigs  in  the  top,  the 
outlook  at  the  end  of  last  season  was 
indeed  discouraging. 

Still  further  trouble  was  caused  by  a 
shortage  of  bluestone,  many  being  totally 
unable  to  procure  the  material,  and,  if 
at  all,  only  at  an  exorbitant  price.  All 
in  all,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  past 
season  may  be  taken  as  a  very  conserv- 
ative basis  for  future  calculations. 

The  time  suggested  for  spraying  was 
chosen,  as  already  shown,  on  the  basis 
of  the  limited  experience  of  the  previ- 
ous season  and  the  known  fact  of  the 
time  of  infection.  After  following  the 
matter  carefully  for  several  seasons  it 
has  appeared  that  each  year  about  the 
first  week  in  January  the  signs  of  the 
disease  make  their  appearance.  At  this 
time  the  indications  of  the  blight  of  the 
previous  year  are  very  abundant  every- 
where in  the  shape  of  dead,  cankered 
spots  on  the  growth  of  the  preceding 
year.  From  these  spots  copious  gum- 
ming begins  with  the  winter  rains.  Up 
through  December,  however,  the  new 
growth  of  the  season,  the  young  twigs 
which  bear  the  fruit  buds,  are  green 
and  vigorous,  save  for  a  very  few  occa- 
sional blight  spots  which  may  have 
formed  early  in  the  preceding  summer. 
The  buds  are  alive  and  vigorous,  and 
on  what  bearing  wood  there  is  the  indi- 
cations are  in  no  way  other  than  for  a 
good  crop.  In  the  case  of  very  heavy 
rains  previous  to  the  first  of  January 
there  may  be  considerable  infection  even 
before  that  date,  as  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber to  some  extent  during  the  past  sea- 
son, but  the  main  infection  appears  to 
come  on  quite  uniformly  at  about  the 
time  of  the  new  year.  From  this  time 
on  through  the  winter  further  infection 
is  abundant  and  rapid,  occurring  in  pro- 
portion to  and  along  with  the  rainfall. 
Up  to  December  15  almost  every  twig  is 
green,  sound,  and  unaffected.  With 
abundant  rain  before  or  about  that 
time  the  brown,  or  at  first  reddish,  dead 
spots  begin  to  appear,  especially  at  the 
base  of  the  buds  just  where  they  join  the 
twig.  In  this  way  the  buds  are  killed 
and  the  crop  as  well  as  the  growth  for 
the  next  year  is  destroyed.  This  has 
not,  In  our  observations,  become  abun- 
dant until  January  I,  about  which  time 
the  infection  occurs  very  rapidly.  In 
this  way  twigs  which  were  entirely 
sound  late  in  December  may  have 
almost  all  their  buds  and  the  twig  itself 
killed,  spotted,  and  gumming  six  weeks 
later. 

The  results  of  spraying  in  the  fall  of 
190(i  became  very  apparent  by  Febru- 
ary 1.  Trees  well  sprayed  before  the 
infection  started  had  the  twigs  and  buds 
still  alive  and  sound,  while  unsprayed 
trees  were  showing  very  bad  infection 
and  gumming.  In  one  case  the  writer 
saw  an  orchard  on  January  8  which  was 
just  then  being  sprayed,  and  in  which 
the  work  was  stopped  before  completion, 
on  account  of  rain.  On  the  last  rows 
sprayed,  as  well  as  on  those  unsprayed, 
the  blight  spots  were  appearing  in  great 
abundance  on  the  twigs,  breaking  out 
directly  through  the  spray  in  numerous 
cases,  and  it  was  most  evident  that  so 


far  as  blight  was  concerned  the  best 
time  for  treatment  had  passed,  though 
spraying  might  still  prevent  further 
infection,  which  might  result  from  more 
rain. 

A  very  important  complication  must 
be  considered  in  spraying  for  blight  con- 
trol; this  is  the  occurrence  of  another 
peach  disease,  the  curl  leaf.  The  effects 
of  this  trouble  are  too  well  known  in 
California  to  need  description.  The 
control  of  the  disease  is  very  success- 
fully accomplished  by  spraying  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  just  before  the  buds 
unfold,  but  a  time  which,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  is  too  late  for  blight  preven- 
tion. In  the  experience  of  1905  the  one 
fall  spraying  controlled  both  diseases— 
a  most  satisfactory  condition.  Jn  the 
spring  of  l!t()7,  however,  a  very  viru- 
lent attack  of  curl  leaf  occurred,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  Sacramento  valley, 
while  the  blight  fungus  proved  some- 
what less  active  than  in  the  previous 
season.  The  result  of  this  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  results  of  spraying,  viz., 
that  the  November  or  December  appli- 
cation did  not  entirely  hold  the  curl 
leaf  in  check,  although  as  successful  as 
before  with  the  blight.  Consequently 
some  orchards  sprayed  properly  and  suc- 
cessfully for  blight  were  badly  injured 
by  curl  leaf,  while  others  sprayed  later 
were  protected  from  curl  leaf  anil  left  in 
better  condition  at  the  end  of  the  season 
than  those  in  which  the  blight  alone 
was  controlled.  All  that  had  been  ex- 
pected of  the  blight  treatment  held  good 
when  its  effects  were  differentiated  from 
those  of  the  other  disease,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  two  sprayings  rather  than  one  for 
the  positive  control  of  both  diseases  has 
become  evident. 

Conclusions.  —  September  was  too 
early  and  February  and  March  too  late. 
Spraying  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
seemed  effective,  and  from  then  on  to 
the  middle  or  last  of  December  the  best 
results  of  one  application  were  secured 
in  preventing  blight  infection. 

The  attacks  of  curl  leaf  complicated 
matters.  In  many  cases  a  complete 
blight  control,  obtained  by  early  spray- 
ing, was  nullified  by  unchecked  attacks 
of  the  other  disease.  Spraying  in  No- 
vember and  December  did  not  altogether 
hold  the  curl  in  check,  while  the  Feb- 
ruary and  March  applications  did  so 
perfectly.  It  therefore  seems  best  in  the 
future  to  advise  two  sprayings,  one 
early  and  one  late,  to  insure  freedom 
from  both  diseases. 

As  a  third  peach  pest,  the  peach 
worm  (as  already  demonstrated  by  the 
Fxperiment  Station)  may  be  controlled 
by  spraying  with  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur 
just  before  the  buds  open,  a  treatment 
that  is  equally  efficacious  for  curl  leaf; 
we  suggest  this  for  the  second  spraying 
rather  than  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Practically  all  these  results  refer  to 
Bordeaux  mixture.  We  have  reason  to 
feel  sure  that  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur 
spray  would  give  equally  as  good  re- 
sults, but  for  the  blight  alone  the  more 
easily  prepared  Bordeaux  is  usually 
preferable. 

Proportion  of  Mixture. — We 
have  not  laid  great  stress  on  the  exact 
formula  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  be 
used.  Where  the  mixture  was  properly 
prepared  very  little  difference  In  the 
results  has  appeared,  whether  it  was 
20-20-200,  30-35-200,  or  very  much 
stronger  as  some  have  used  it.  <  >rdi- 
narily  the  20-20-200  formula  is  probably 
strong  enough  and  probably  affords 
some  saving  of  material  over  a  heavier 
application.  A  mixture  containing 
more  copper  and  lime  remains  longer 
on  the  tree,  however,  is  not  as  quickly 
washed  off  by  rain,  and  shows  more 
plainly  on  the  tree  just  how  thoroughly 
it  has  been  covered.  We  would  there- 
fore advise  the  use  of  the  lesser  strength 
only  when  materials  are  very  high  and 
scarce  or  where  the  workmen  are  par- 
ticularly adept  in  applying  the  spray 
perfectly.  For  average  conditions  we 
prefer  the  30-35-200  for  the  early  appli- 
cation. 

Pkepaking  the  Mixture. —  The 
preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture  has 
l>een  described  almost  too  frequently  to 
need  repetition.  The  lime  should  be  of 
the  best  and  perfectly  unslaked,  and 


THE  ONE=MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 

Easy  to  guide ;  strong,  compact  and  easily  adaptable  to  every  condition  demanded.  It 
needs  but  one  man  and  two  horses  to  operate  It.  Notice  the  "no  skid"  rudders  on  the  wheels. 
They  are  raised  In  the  picture ;  when  lowered  they  guide  the  machine  straight  ahead.  The 
mold  board  Is  six  feet  long.  Has  adjustable  shoes  shown  at  ends  of  mold  board  to  gage  depth 
to  which  mold  board  should  cut.  I  t's  a  very  dcBlrable  machine  for  road-bulldlng  In  city  or  vil- 
lage. It  makes  good  roads  and  keeps  them  so.  Although  made  of  steel  and  malleable  Iron, 
still  It  weighs  odly  600  pounds.  The 

20th  CENTURY  QRADER 

saves  time  of  three  men  and  two  extra  horses.  It  is  easy  on  the  horses.  Has  blade  In  front  of 
wheels.  Mold  board  reversible.  .Machine  turns  In  (i  ft.  circle.  Built  far  Koad-gradlng,  Ditch- 
ing, Land-leveling,  Foundation-digging, 

FOR  IRRIGATION, 
CANAL  BUILDING,  Etc. 

The  price  Is  lower  than  most  such 
machines,  v>  e  send  It  on  free  trial. 
Write  us  for  our  handsome  book- 
let, "Delightful  RoadS."  It's  free 
and  tells  you  all  about  the  20th 
Century. 

The  While  City  Grader  Co. 

Box  24  White  City.  Kansas 

J.  GORDON,  Hales  Agent, 
P.  O.  Box  167.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


slaked  in  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
water  and  stirred  and  strained  to  make 
a  perfectly  smooth  whitewash.  The 
bluestone  is  to  l>e  dissolved  in  water,  a 
stock  solution  of  known  strength  being 
most  convenient.  In  mixing  the  two, 
plenty  of  water  should  be  used  to  keep 
them  well  dilated,  and  the  mixture  well 
churned  together,  strained,  and  diluted 
with  the  remainder  of  the  water. 

Relation  Of  Spraying  and  Phon- 
ing.— The  early  time  of  spraying  rec- 
ommended for  blight  control  is  apt  to 
find  the  trees  unpruned  and  with  con- 
siderable foliage  still  on  the  branches. 
This  at  first  seemed  a  serious  obstacle 
to  some,  bat  experience  has  shown  that 
even  in  this  condition  the  trees  may  be 
sprayed  with  perfect  success,  provided  a 
thorough  job  is  done.  It  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  the  trees  pruned  before 
spraying,  and  this  should  be  done  if 
possible,  but  spraying  should  on  no  ac- 
count be  delayed  beyond  the  proper 
time  because  the  trees  are  not  pruned. 
If  pruning  can  not  be  done  in  time  the 
spraying  should  proceed  very  thor- 
oughly, and  the  pruning  done  later. 

The  effort  should  be  made,  above  all, 
to  cover  all  the  branches  and  fruiting 
twigs  completely  with  the  spray.  The 
inexperienced  workman  soaks  the  trunk 
and  main  limbs,  but  leaves  untouched 
much  of  the  small  growth  which  liears 
the  fruit  aud  which  the  blight  particu- 
larly affects.  In  order  to  check  the 
blight  infection  on  the  twigs,  those 
twigs  must  be  completely  covered  with 
spray  before  infection  occurs.  The  least 
portion  of  a  twig  left  uncovered  is  as 
exposed  to  infection  as  though  there  was 
no  spray  on  the  fig  at  all.  An  experi- 
enced and  conscientious  sprayer  goes 
over  hi-  trees  systematically  and  com- 
pletely, leaving  no  portion  uncovered 
and  yet  wasting  no  material. 

Relation  ok  Peach  Varieties  to 
Infection. — We  have  been  able  to  find 
no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
different  peach  varieties  to  the  blight. 
In  some  sections  or  seasons  one  kind  has 
been  much  the  worst,  while  in  another 
(juite  a  different  condition  held  good. 
No  variety  has  been  at  all  immune  to 
the  trouble,  but  all  quite  badly  affected. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 
Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Kra/.ler.  This 
book  is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  It  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished  in    America.    Illustrated.     200  pages. 

by  7  Inches.   Cloth  80.75 


Every  One 
True  to  Name 

Well  developed,  with  strong, 
healthy  roots. 

Fruit 
Ornamental 

The  largest  and  Finest  Stock  on 
the  Coast.  All  Sorts.  Order  now. 

Citrus  Trees 

ALL  THE  LEADING  STANDARD 
VARIETIES. 

Walnuts 

FRANQUETTE  iVrooman  Strain)  and 
other  leading  French  and  California 
types  in  Grafted  and  Seedling  Trees. 

Grapevines 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

ROSES 

Our  stock  is  the  finest  we  have  ever 
grown  and  can  be  supplied  in 
bush  and  tree  form. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  Burbank's 
New  Creations.  Valuable  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  BOTH  SENT  FREE. 

SALESMEN  WANTED. 


FA  KM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  dolt.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  Ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  206  pages, 
D  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81.00 

IRRIGATION  FARMING.  —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated,  over  500  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.   Cloth  92 
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never  buy  a  cheap  horse  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  one.  Some  fruit  ranchers 
buy  the  cheapest  tree  they  can  get,  but  an 
orchardist — never.  Our  trees  and  vines  are 
not  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  the  best  that 
care  in  selection  and  growing  can  produce. 
We  propagate  only  from  parent  trees  and 
vines  that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  our  stock  will  give  you  good  ser= 
vice  for  a  lifetime.    That  is  what  you  want. 


OUR  STOCK 


Comprises  all  profitable 
commercial  sorts  of 


PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
APPLES, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
and  GRAPES. 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  want 

WRITE  US 

PLACER  NURSERIES 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 


200.000  Euca|ypfus  Trees 

Wm  W  W  I  W  %T  W  (|N  VARIETY) 

Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  oi  the 
following  varieties  and  can  till  orders 
promptly : 

Brandywlne  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Burbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

Other  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Burbank.  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


BARTLETT  PEARS. 

1  have  a  large  stock  of  Bartlett  Pears  that  can- 
not be  excelled  for  size  and  quality  grown  on 
whole  roots  one  year  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Those  desiring  in  any  quantity,  address, 

R.  P.  EACHUS.  LAKI  PORT,  CAL. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  SI.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


FRANQUETTE  and 
Santa  Rosa  Softshell 

Grafted  on 
California  Black. 


Chestnuts 

OPULENT  PEACH 


MARRON  COMBALE 

and  other  kinds— Grafted  Trees 


CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Small  assortment  of  other  Peaches, 
Plums,  etc.,  grown  at  Sebastopol. 

ADDRESS 

T.  J.  TRUE, 

Rural  Route  1.  MODESTO 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  California. 
SPECIALTIES: 

EUCALYPTUS  and  other  TIMBER  TREES 
Prolific  Strain  of  Pecans 
Pistachio,  or  Green  Almond 

Send  for  free  pamphlet,  "Useful  Trees." 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
lor 

Commercial 
Planting. 

Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 

Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM.  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR 

Orders  Booked  Now  for  Delivery 
Spring  of  1908. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor. 
Both  Phones.  R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  81.50 


m  French  Prunes  and  Aprl- 

■   T*£>£>C     cots;    Muirs    iid  Tuscan 
M.  M.  TLrWLriJ    CUngs,  and   many  other 
varieties  of  Peach  Trees, 
all  fine  budded  stock.   Large  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Apples,  grafted  on  whole 
roots  and  free  from  all  pests.   Also  a  fine  stock 
of  Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list. 
A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 
Proprietor  Pleasant  View  Nursery. 

PEDIGREED  FRUIT  TREES 

Fine  assortment  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc. 
32  Years  Experience  in  California 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  on  application. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

rnrQn|n  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  FINE 

lUI  OdlG  Franquette  Walnut  Trees 

Grafted  on  California  Black  Walnut  Roots 

Apply  to  Superintendent  of  Vrooman  Orchard, 
Walnutmere,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 
R.  D.  R.  No.  5. 

ASPARAGUS. — By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  Is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  01 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  Importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.60 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi 
ology  or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132pages.   5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.-By  Herbert  Myrlck, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages, 
5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth   $1.50. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  SWEARS  BY 
THE  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 


is  the  man  who 
has  tried  to  get 
the  same  service 
out  of  some 
other  make 


Clean  Light  Durable 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 
and  Sold  Everywhere 
at  $300 


The  Swineyard. 


Cause  and  Treatment  of 
Cholera. 


Hog 


A  Michigan  expert  on  hog  cholera 
write-  to  Hoard's  Dairyman  a  very 
clear  and  rational  review  of  the  sanita- 
tion and  treatment  which  are  likely  to 
prevent  hog  cholera. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  hogs  in  the  country  do  not 
die  from  something  besides  a  stabbing 
affray,  when  one  travels  around  and 
sees  the  poor  animals  wading  in  filth 
and  sleeping  in  places  even  worse,  while 
com  is  frequently  fed  them  right  in  the 
middle  of  such  a  mess.  And  many  of 
these  hogs  are  so  hardy  that  they  will 
stand  such  treatment  for  some  time. 
Then  when  bacteria  of  some  kinds  gets 
to  working  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lower  intestines,  the  pigs  get  off 
their  feed,  mope  around,  and  some  of 
them  die. 

Every  farmer  who  reads  this  knows 
that  it  does  not  take  long  to  'lay  them 
out'  if  they  have  an  attack  of  indiges- 
tion, diarrhoea,  OI  any  trouble  with  the 
bowels  or  lower  intestines.  They  be- 
come so  weak  they  can  hardly  stand  up, 
lose  all  appetite  for  food,  and  must  get 
the  system  thoroughly  cleansed  out  he- 
fore  any  recovery  results.  Each  oue 
declares  he  bae  e;iten  something  wrong, 
or  too  much  of  B  certain  kind  of  meat 
or  vegetable.  Along  with  the  food 
some  kind'or  kinds  of  bacteria  succeeded 
in  invading  and  lodging  in  a  vulnerable 
locality  where  they  began  to  breed  with 
frightful  rapidity. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  pigs,  and 
because  the  trouble  is  more  apt  to  occur 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  some  farmers 
feel  sure  that  new  corn  causes  the  dis- 
ease. This  is  not  true.  But  swine 
plague  and  hog  cholera  germs  are  prob- 
ably all  the  time  invading  the  system  of 
swine,  and  when  the  hogs  are  weak- 
ened by  feeding  plenty  of  new  corn, 
they  are  much  more  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  the  disease  germs.  Then 
new  corn  and  some  other  feeding  ma- 
terial may  further  weaken  the  system, 
and  the  pigs  more  readily  succumb  to 
other  bacterial  troubles,  whether  they 
be  swine  plague,  hog  cholera  or  a  dozen 
other  diseases  that  affect  this  class  of 
livestock. 

Prevention  is  far  better  than  any  cure, 
and  there  has  never  yet  been  found  any 
sure  cure  for  bog  cholera.  When  a  pig 
gets  down  with  the  disease  it  will  pro- 
gress through  incubation  to  the  crisis. 
Then,  if  the  pig  has  strength  enough  to 
rally,  he  will  recover.  And  if  his  treat- 
ment, or  nursing,  has  been  helpful,  that 
is,  if  he  has  good  sanitary  environments 
and  a  little  medication  of  a  disinfecting 
nature,  his  recovery  is  quicker  and 
more  certain.  But  hog  cholera  is  never 
cured,  any  inure  than  is  small  pox,  yel- 
low fever,  and  certain  other  zymotic 
diseases. 

A  well  developed  pig,  with  a  strong 
constitution,  is  far  better  able  to  resist 
an  attack  from  swine  plague  germs  than 
a  pig  with  a  weak  constitution,  or  one 
that  is  forced  to  live,  eat  and  drink  in 
filthy,  germ-laden  quarters,  without 
shade  in  hot  weather  and  fresh  water 
daily. 

Every    swine   grower   -hould  keep 


sharp  watch  daily  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  whenever  the  disease  appears, 
should  remove  the  healthy  swine  from 
the  pen  or  yard  where  the  outbreak 
occurs,  and  put  them  into  clean,  dry, 
well  disinfected  quarters.  Keep  the 
two  lots  entirely  separated,  so  that  on 
animal  or  vehicle  can  pass  from  one  pen 
to  the  other. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  spreail  of 
the  disease  is  a  visit  of  a  neighbor  who 
wishes  to  view  the  sick  swine.  No 
owner  of  swine  should  take  any  chance 
of  infecting  his  herd  in  this  manner. 
Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  enter  the 
enclosure  of  the  sick  animals,  it  would 
be  well  to  put  on  rubbers,  and  to  cleanse 
and  disinfect  them  before  coming  in 
contact  witii  healthy  swine  or  their 
feeding  places.  Dogs  in  the  vicinity 
where  hog  cholera  exists  should  not  be 
permitted  to  roam  at  large.  All  dead 
animals  should  be  burned  immediately 
or  buried  deeply,  and  very  sick  pigs 
should  be  destroyed  at  once. 

I  have  had  so  much  experience  with 
these  diseases  among  swine  while  State 
Livestock  sanitary  Commissioner,  that 
I  consider  that  the  average  farmer  who 
keeps  swine  does  not  try  to  prevent  an 
outbreak  in  his  herd  until  it  is  ravaging 
in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood. 
And  even  then  some  will  put  their  trust 
in  providence  and  let  the  pigs  look  out 
for  themselves,  on  the  'root,  hog  or 
die'  theory. 

The  symptoms  of  hog  cholera  are  so 
varied,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  disease,  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  give  a  description  that 
would  positively  identify  the  disease  in 
every  instance.  Each  farmer,  when  he 
observes  anything  unusual  with  his 
swine,  such  as  the  loss  of  appetite,  diar- 
rluea,  dullness,  indisposition  to  come  to 
the  feeding  trough  or  leave  their  sleep- 
ing quarters,  should  take  the  necessary 
precaution  to  control  an  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera. 

Regarding  a  prevention  of  the  dis- 
ease, I  would  recommend  that  the  first 
step  should  be  to  weed  out  all  runts, 
leaving  only  well-developed  pigs  in  the 
herd.  Clean  out  all  pens,  sleeping  places 
and  troughs  frequently.  Knock  to 
pieces  and  burn  that  old  swill  barrel 
that  has  stood  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
possibly  the  one  buried  in  the  ground 
for  one  to  half  a  dozen  years. 

Frequently  clean  out  and  disinfect 
with  plenty  of  lime  in  solution  of  one- 
half  pound  of  lime  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  to  which  from  one  to  two  ounces 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  may  be  added, 
tjae  a  sprinkling  can  or  spray  pump,  and 
thoroughly  saturate  with  this  all  places 
liable  to  be  infected. 

Furnish  plenty  of  fresh  water,  of  a 
pure  quality,  every  day  to  each  animal 
until  winter  comes  on.  Some  of  the 
automatic  water  arrangements  that  tit 
into  barrels  and  tanks  are  very  good 
for  this  purpose.  See  that  plenty  of 
shade  is  available  in  hot  weather.  Feed 
liberally  and  make  each  pig  grow  from 
birth.  Furnish  charcoal,  salt,  ashes, 
burnt  cobs,  etc.,  either  singly  or  in  com- 
bination. 

The  government  formula  is  a  good 
one  to  keep  on  hand  for  a  tonic  and  dis- 
infectant, and  it  is  thoroughly  antisep- 
tic in  its  action.  It  is  as  follows:  Wood 
charcoal,  oue  pound;  sodium  sulphate, 
one  pound;  antimony  sulphide,  one 
pound;  sodium  bicarbonate,  two  pounds; 
sodium  chloride,  two  pounds;  sodium 
hyposulphide,  two  pounds.  These  in- 
gredients should  Imj  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized and  mixed.  The  dose  is  one  large 
tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  a  day  for 
each  200  lb.  weight  of  hog  to  be  treated, 
the  medicine  to  be  given  in  soft  feed, 
such  as  cornmeal,  ground  oats,  or 
crushed  wheat,  mixed  with  bran  or 
middlings,  well  moistened  with  hot 
water. 

From  my  long  experience  in  keeping 
hogs  and  in  noting  and  treating  various 
conditions,  besides  what  I  have  seen  in 
my  work  as  a  State  livestock  sanitary 
official,  I  am  sure  that  hog  cholera  and 
swine  plague  could  be  practically  oblit- 
erated if  even  the  great  majority  of  hog 
raisers  would  follow  the  suggestions 
mentioned  above. 


After  selecting  the  nice,  trim,  shapely  pullets  for  winter  lay- 
ers, fat  the  culls  and  young  cockerels  for  early  market.  This  is 
a  profitable  adjunct  to  the  poultry  business  and  when  properly 
carried  on  is  like  finding  good  money.  Try  it  and  make  a  good 
thing  better  by  giving  regular  portions  of 

Dr.  HESS 

PAN-A-CE-A 


Poultry 


in  some  one  of  the  daily  feeds.  Its  use  corrects  any  tendency 
toward  indigestion  and  a  consequent  "going  back"  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fowl.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of  Dr. 
Hess  (M.  1).,  D.  V.  S.)  and  is  endorsed  by  leading  poultrymen 
and  fanciers  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is  com- 
posed (besides  bitter  tonics  for  digestion)  of  iron  for  the  blood 
and  the  cleansing  nitrates  which  expel  poisonous  matter.  It  fats 
fowls  in  less  time  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  way  of  feeding, 
makes  chicks  mature  early  and  hens  lay  abundance  of  eggs.  It 
is  also  a  germicide  and  prevents  disease.  A  penny's  worth  feeds 
30  hens  one  day.    Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

lyi  lbs.  35c;  5  lbs.  85c;  12  lbs.  $1.75;  25  lb.  pall  $3.50. 
Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-pagc  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

INSTANT   LOUSE   KILLER   KILLS  LICE. 

TKE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  PETALUMA,  CAL,  p<cific  coast  Distiibutcis. 


SOILS 

By  PROP.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  011  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 


Food  for  Atlantic  Fleet. 


Five  million  pounds  of  provisions  will 
be  required  to  feed  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  Atlantic  fleet  on  its  voyage  to  San 
Francisco.  Bids  for  this  amount  have 
been  asked,  all  the  supplies  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

The  bids  have  been  opened  in  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington.  It 
is  announced  that  the  ships,  including 
those  in  the  torpedo-boat  flotilla,  and  the 
colliers  and  supply  ships,  when  they 
leave  for  the  Pacific,  will  have  on  board 
all  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  entire 
voyage. 

The  officers  have  not  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  these  figures.  They,  as 
La  customary,  will  have  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  for  board  before  they 
sail. 

Nearly  everything  that  a  person  can 
think  of  to  eat  or  drink,  except  intoxi- 
cants, is  included  in  the  lists  of  supplies. 
In  making  out  the  lists  the  Navy  De- 
partment officials  took  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  ships  will  be  at  sea 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  New 
Year's,  and  Washington's  Hirthday,  and 
special  dinners  for  those  occasions  have 
already  been  arranged  as  is  shown  by 
the  large  number  of  turkeys,  plum  pud- 
dings, pumpkin  pies,  nuts,  dried  fruits, 
and  other  delicacies  that  are  named  In 
the  lots  of  food  required. 

It  is  understood  that  bids  will  be 
asked  for  a  great  quantity  of  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco  before  the  fleet 
starts  on  its  long  voyage. — Wash.  Post. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Bind  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.   A.  VAN  DEB  NAILLEN,  I'reBt 

Assaying  of  Ores,  £20;  Kulllun  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  820  :Klowplpe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Send  Tor  circular. 


Olive  Mill  for  Sale 

Nearly  new,  comprising  heavy  bloc  k  tin  tanks 
of  2000  gallons  capacity.  Hydraulic  press,  large 
strainer,  pulleys,  belting,  shafting,  etc.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  and  price,  write  to  1*.  O.  Box  68, 
Auburn,  Cal. 

SEED  GRAIN  ™*»t 

WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BEAN  SCREENINGS,  etc. 

constantly  on  hand  and  for  tale  at  lowest  market  rales. 

BRAY    BROTHERS,  San^s'colca.. 

Members  Merchants  Exchange. 
Established  In  1855.        Correspondence  Invited 


BEST   FILL,    03ST  EARTH 

^■eople  who  are  sick  with  drspepri*,  headache 
«■»  and  biliousness, having  yellow  complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  wau  t  to  experiment,  hut  nanta 
medicine  that  has  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  tiR.  oi'NN's 
improvkd  liver  pills.  Th'ey  drive  out  tho  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
hnalthv.  25ets.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail 
Write  f)r.  Tiosanko  <  o.,  Phllada.,  Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONHiY  ONE  FOR  A.  DOSE 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

D  A  DEO  Hlake,  Motlitt  &  Towne,  I.kh  Angeles 
r  rtr  LI\    make,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
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The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


I  The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  is  the 
cream  of  cream  separators— the  picK 
of  t lie  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  it  with  one  baud.  An 
Ki.;irs  enclnsptl,  dirt  free,  absolutely 
Hcll-uillnic-no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needa  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  any  other  separator— skims  twice  as 
clean.  Holds  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming. 


Bowl  so  simple  yon  can  wash  It  in  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others- 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frietionless  ball  bearing-runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  one  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  It's 
modern,  others  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant- 
age to  you.  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  thoroughly  tested  in  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty. 
Write  immediately  for  catalog  J-131 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  "Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III. 


The  Dairy. 


Ideal  Milk. 

The  following  circular,  entitled  '  [deal 
Milk,'  was  widely  distributed  at  an 
Eastern  fair.  The  improvement  of  the 
milk  supply  maybe  briefly  summarized 
under  two  heads: 

First — It  is  the  farmer's  part  to  fur- 
nish clean  milk. 

Second  —  The  consumer  must  take 
proper  care  of  that  milk  to  keep  it 
clean. 

1.  The  farmer  should  provide  a 
proper  barn. 

(a)  Well  ventilated. 

(b)  Easy  to  keep  clean,  with  smooth 
floors,  walls,  and  ceilings. 

(c)  Proper  feed  boxes,  preferably  each 
cow  having  her  own — not  connected 
with  any  other— and  approved  balanced 
rations. 

(d)  Pure  water,  preferably  in  separate 
troughs. 

(e)  A  daily  routine,  providing  open 
air  life  during  a  part  of  each  day. 

(f)  Periodic  inspection  of  cows  for 
symptoms  of  disease. 

2.  Care  in  milking,  which  implies: 

(a)  A  careful  cleaning  of  the  cows, 
washing  the  bag  before  milking. 

(b)  Thorough  washing  of  the  hands  of 
the  milker,  together  with  his  entire 
person  and  clothing,  even  paying  atten- 
tion to  his  hair,  eyebrows,  teeth,  and 
breath. 

(c)  The  milker  should  milk  with  dry 
hands. 

(d)  The  barn  should  be  kept  free  of 
dust,  especially  at  milking  time. 

3.  After  the  milking,  the  milk  must 
be  immediately  cooled  to  a  temperature, 
if  possible,  as  low  as  45°  by  means  of 
ice,  and  so  kept  at  that  temperature 
until  delivered.  It  must  be  quickly  re- 
moved from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cow,  and  shielded  from  odors,  and  espe- 
cially from  dust,  and  so  should  be  caught 
in  a  pail  with  a  closed  top,  or  at  least  a 
pail  provided  with  some  sort  of  cover, 
such  as  a  wet  cloth. 

On  the  part  of  the  consumer: 

(a)  The  milk  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rise  in  temperature  above  50°  until 
actually  put  in  use.  It  should  be  stored 
in  sterilized  vessels  in  a  separate  com- 
partment of  the  refrigerator. 

(b)  It  should  be  absolutely  protected 


from  dust  and  flies.  Therefore,  it  should 
be  served  at  table  in  covered  pitchers. 

(c)  No  milk  into  which  a  fly  has 
fallen  should  ever  be  used,  unless  boiled. 
The  hairy  legs  of  flies  collect  bacteria. 

(d)  Scrupulous  care  should  be  taken 
to  fill  the  milk  bottle  when  emptied 
with  sterile  cold  water,  and  after  thor- 
ough rinsing  it  should  be  filled  with 
boiling  water;  a  rigid  rule  should  be 
followed  never  to  use  the  milk  bottle 
for  anything  but  milk.  The  one  set  of 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
without  the  exercise  of  the  second  set 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer  wastes  the 
whole  effort.  The  farmer  may  be  ever 
so  careful;  all  his  care  will  be  useless  if 
the  consumer  is  careless.  If  these  rules 
are  strictly  followed  the  numbers  of 
bacteria  in  milk  will  be  hundreds  in- 
stead of  thousands.  If  we  cannot  at 
first  secure  ideal  milk  we  can  at  least 
improve,  step  by  step. 


Beet  Pulp  for  Cattle. 

Mr.  James  A.  Lockhart  gives  the 
Denver  Field  and  Farm  an  account  of 
his  experience  and  conclusions  in  feed- 
ing beet  pulp  to  stock  which  will  be  in- 
teresting to  those  within  reach  of  our 
sugar  factories.    He  writes  : 

I  began  the  feeding  of  beet  pulp  to 
cattle  and  sheep  in  the  fall  of  1900  in 
our  feed-lots  adjoining  the  sugar  factory 
at  Rocky  Ford,  and  two  years  later  I 
built  feed-yards  adjoining  the  factory  of 
the  plant  at  Sugar  City,  and  have  fed 
since  that  time  at  these  yards  an  average 
of  4,000  cattle  per  annum,  besides  a  large 
number  of  sheep.  In  order  to  overcome 
the  extraordinary  expense  involved  in 
handling  a  food  product  containing  so 
great  a  percentage  of  water  for  so  small 
a  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  we  built  a 
narrow-gauge  railw  ay  through  our  feed- 
yards,  and  on  each  side  of  the  track 
constructed  continuous  feed  bunks  three 
ft.  wide  and  12  in.  deep  out  of  two  inch 
plank  and  equipped  this  road  with  self- 
discharging  pulp,  hay,  and  grain  cars. 
During  the  operation  of  the  factory  these 
cars  are  loaded  with  pulp  from  the  fac- 
tory spout  without  shoveling  and  when 
the  factory  is  not  in  operation  they  are 
loaded  from  the  long  pits  or  silos  with  a 
self-loading  device,  the  power  for  which 
is  furnished  by  a  gasoline-engine,  and 
with  these  facilities  very  few  men  are 
required  to  feed  a  large  number  of  cattle 
or  sheep.  When  we  first  began  feeding 
beet  pulp  we  made  the  same  mistake 
that  many  others  have  since  made  and 
are  yet  making— that  of  feeding  all  the 
pulp  the  steers  would  eat  with  alfalfa 
hay  for  roughness  and  no  grain,  with 
the  exception  of  finishing  them  for  mar- 
ket with  these  rations;  but  we  were 
woefully  disappointed,  for  within  six 
weeks  thereafter,  although  no  rain  had 
fallen,  the  steers  were  standing  up  to 
their  knees  in  mud  and  had  lost  flesh  in- 
stead of  having  gained  and  we  were 
obliged  to  move  some  of  them  to  other 
feed-lots  and  put  in  a  large  number  of 
team  with  scrapers  to  scrape  the  mud 
away  from  the  bunks,  and  fill  inthespace 
with  cinders,  so  that  the  cattle  could  get 
to  them.  The  cattle  ate  the  pulp  with  such 
avidity  that  during  this  period  they 
were  consuming  an  average  of  140 
pounds  each  daily  and  also  25  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay.  A  large  per  cent  of  water 
in  the  pulp  passed  off  through  their 
kidneys  and  bowels,  which  accounts  for 
the  muddy  condition  of  the  feed-lots. 
We  then  reduced  the  ration  of  pulp 
to  about  60  pounds  a  head  daily  and  be- 
gan feeding  ground  corn  and  cottonseed- 
meal,  beginning  with  very  little,  until 
we  were  giving  them  12  pounds  of  corn- 
meal  and  4  pounds  of  cottonseed-meal  a 
head  daily  in  two  feeds,  during  which 
time  the  amount  of  a  lfalfa  hay  consumed 
gradually  decreased,  until  they  were 
eating  but  ten  pounds  a  head  daily. 
This  ration  was  continued  120  days, 
when  the  cattle  were  marketed  in 
Kansas   City  and    Chicago  in  well- 
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IRRIGATING, 
.ENGINES 

If  the  Water 
jower  Than  Your  Land 
LH.G.  Gasoline  Engine 
^Will  Solve  the  Problem. 


'/J,  '/II-  T1  HAT  is  often 
f/     '//  the  problem 

/  with  irriga- 

'  tors — the  water  is 
(/.lower  than  the  head  of  the  ditch. 
'I1////  I  The  old  way  of  doing  was  to 
'  construct  the  ditch  up  stream 
'/  I  (often  several  miles)  and  head  it 
7  high  enough  so  that  the  water 
'     would  flow  down  upon  the  land. 

If  the  only  available  water  was  a  lake 
or  pond  below  the  land,  irrigation  was 
usually  abandoned,  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  water  could  not  be 
pumped  up  in  sufficient  quantities,  or 
the  pumping  operation  would  be  too 
expensive. 

Irrigators  know  better  these  days. 
They  are  now  placing  I.  H.  C.  gasoline 
engines  on  the  banks  of  these  low  lying 
lakes  and  converting  the  waters  to  a 
beneficial  use  on  their  thirsty  lands. 

They  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to 
build  miles  of  extra  ditch  to  get  fall 
enough  to  reach  the  lands.  An  I.  H.  C. 
engine  will  take  the  water  from  the 
stream  where  it  Hows  through  or  near 
the  farm,  and  raise  it  any  reasonable 
height. 

Irrigation  problems  are  solved  with 
the  I.  H.  C.  engines,  because  they  have 
three  main  characteristics  that  adapt 
them  to  the  work  : 

WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:   Denver.  Colo..  Portland.  Ore..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
  Helena,  Mont.,   Spokane,  Wash.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


First — They  pump  water  in  unlimited 
quantities. 

Second — They  raise  water  at  a  lowcost. 
Third — They  make  a  near  approach 
to  self  operation.  When  set  going  they 
run  for  long  intervals,  regularly  and 
dependably,  with  the  least  possible 
attention.  The  result  is  that  I.  H.  C. 
gasoline  enginesare  completely  changing 
irrigating  methods.  Fertile  but  dry  up- 
lands are  being  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion where  a  few  years  ago  that  was 
thought  to  be  impossible. 

Have  you  a  dry  farm  on  your  hands? 
Or  do  you  know  of  a  fine  piece  of  land 
you  would  homestead  if  you  could  get 
some '  unappropriated"  water  for  it? 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  aban- 
don your  project.  There's  always  near  at 
hand  a  low  lying  lake  or  a  slough  or  an 
underflow  or  a  well  or  a  stream  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  bluff.  Find  anyone  of  these, 
and  an  f.  H.  C.  engine  will  put  the  water 
where  you  want  it. 

Theenginesare  made  In  various  styles, 
Vertical,  Horizontal— Portable  and  Sta- 
tionary. They  range  from  2  to  20-Horse 
Power. 

Look  into  the  matter  and  see  which  one  of 
these  irrigating  powers  will  do  for  you.  The 
local  International  agent  will  be  glad  to  talk 
over  your  particular  case,  furnishing  catalog 
and  giving  engine  particulars.  Or  if  you  prefer, 
write  nearest  branch  house  for  catalog. 


obtained  in  Trademarks  Registered.  Opinions 
ALL  countries  as  t0  Patentability  and  Infringement 
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DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco 
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finished  condition,  having  made  an 
average  daily  gain  during  the  120  days 
of  two  and  one-half  pounds  each.  In 
order  to  more  fully  determine  the  value 
of  beet  pulp  as  a  food  product  for  cattle 
with  alfalfa  hay  and  no  grain,  we  put 
up  47  head  of  steers  weighing  853 
pounds  each,  on  December  30,  and  fed 
them  all  the  pulp  and  alfalfa  hay  they 
would  eat  until  February  4,  when  we 
found  that  they  had  made  a  gain  of  1.3t> 
pounds  a  head  daily;  after  continuing 
them  on  the  same  rations  until  March  5, 
63  days,  they  were  again  weighed  and 
had  gained  but  one-fifth  of  a  pound  each 
daily  during  that  period;  whereupon 
we  resorted  to  the  grain  ration  of  ground 
corn  and  cotton-seed  meal,  with  a  less 
amount  of  pulp  and  alfalfa  hay,  as  with 
the  other  steers  and  finished  and  mar- 
keted them  in  64  days  thereafter,  they 
having  made  a  daily  gain  for  the  latter 
period  of  three  and  one-third  pounds  a 
head  each,  which  extraordinary  gain 
we  in  part  attributed  to  the  warm 
weather.    We  have  made  further  ex- 


periments in  feeding  different  kinds  of 
grain,  in  different  quantities,  in  con- 
nection with  beet  pulp,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  use  of  the  following  rations 
for  each  1,000  pounds  of  steers,  live 
weight,  daily:  Alfalfa  hay  12  pounds; 
beet  pulp,  if  fresh,  B5  pounds;  beet  pulp, 
if  sliced,  50  pounds;  ground  corn,  12 
pounds;  cottonseed-meal,  4  pounds;  or, 
if  hogs  follow  the  cattle,  shelled  corn, 
18  pounds.  It  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  the  cattle  are  not  put  on  this 
ration  at  once,  but  a  few  pounds  only  of 
each  product  is  given  at  first,  except 
alfalfa  hay,  which  is  given  ad  libitum. 
Beet  pulp  itself,  or  in  connection  with 
the  average  quality  of  hay  or  other 
roughness  alone,  is,  in  my  judgment, 
practically  worthless  as  a  feed  for  fatten- 
ing cattle  or  sheep,  and  such  articles  as 
are  found  in  newspapers  describing  beet 
pulp  as  being  worth  from  $3  to  $15  or 
$20  a  ton  are  calculated  to  mislead  the 
farmer  and  cause  him  great  financial 
loss. 
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San  Francisco,  Nov.  6, 1907. 
WHEAT. 

There  was  no  session  of  the  exchange 
Tuesday,  and  there  has  been  very  little 
activity  all  week.  Most  of  the  time,  in 
fact,  trading  has  been  practically  at  a 
standstill,  owing  to  the  financial  situa- 
tion, as  no  one  is  willing  to  buy  until 
business  can  be  done  on  a  more  normal 
basis.  Moderate  lines  arrive  from  day  to 
day  for  the  various  brokers  and  milling 
companies,  but  scarcely  any  of  it  changes 
hands.    Quotations  are  given  as  before. 

California  Club   1.67j@1.70 

California  Milling   1.70  ©  

California  lower  grades   1.421@1.621 

Northern  Club   1.66  @1.67j 

Northern  Bluestem   1.721@1.77J 

Northern  Red   1.621@1.65 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  quiet,  though  there  is  some 
trading  and  receipts  are  of  considerable 
volume.  There  is  little  doing  for  the  ex- 
port trade  on  account  of  the  high  figures 
which  are  still  firmly  held  on  shipping 
grades.  Feed  grades  are  a  little  easier, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  sales  in  car- 
load lots. 

Brewing   $1.671@1.72i 

Chevalier    1.90  ©2.00 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.60  ©1.621 
Common  to  Fair   1.55  ©1.571 

OATS. 

Receipts  of  oats  were  heavy  early  in  the 
week,  the  bulk  of  them  coming  from  the 
North.  The  market  has  been  quiet,  ow- 
ing to  the  holiday  Tuesday  and  the  un- 
settled conditions,  and  while  there  have 
been  some  good-sized  transactions,  most 
buyers  are  holding  oil' in  expectation  of  a 
decline.  So  far,  however,  everything  is 
firmly  held.  Gray,  white,  and  red  for 
seed  purposes  show  a  slight  advance,  but 
feed  grades  of  red  are  lower. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.75  ($3.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.671@1.70 

Common  to  Fair   1.60  ©1.621 

Gray   L70  ©L85 

White   1.67}@1.85 

Choice  Red.  for  seed   1.90  ©2.10 

CORN. 

Holders  of  corn  in  the  Western  States 
refuse  to  ship  to  this  market  except  for 
cash,  and  as  there  have  been  no  arrivals 
for  some  time,  and  no  transactions  for  sev- 
eral days,  everything  under  this  head  is 
nominal  except  Egyptian  varieties,  which 
are  unchanged. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low  Nominal 

White   Nominal 

Mixed   Nominal 

Brown  Kgyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  ©  

RYE. 

Rye  continues  very  dull,  with  no  recent 
arrivals  and  few  transactions.  Prices  are 
practically  nominal,  remaining  the  same 
as  last  week. 

California  $1.45  @  

Utah   1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

A  week  of  good  weather  has  saved  a 
large  part  of  the  crop  damaged  by  the  rain 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
market  here  shows  no  effect  from  what 
loss  there  was.  San  Francisco  dealers, 
however,  look  for  a  good  deal  of  damaged 
stock  to  come  into  this  market  later  in  the 
season,  and  such  goods  are  not  expected 
to  bring  good  prices.  Prices  areabout  the 
same,  bayos  being  slightly  lower  and 
cranberry  beans  higher,  but  the  tone  of 
the  market  is  very  quiet  and  inclined  to 
easiness,  as  the  scarcity  of  ready  cash  pre- 
vents buying.  The  eastern  movement  nas 
fallen  off'  almost  entirely,  though  it  is  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  before  long. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.35 

Blackeyes   4.25  @  

Butter    4.50  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.00  ©3.25 

Garvanzos   4.00  ©4.25 

Horse  Beans   2.25  ©2.35 

Small  White   3.50  ©3.60 

Large  White   3.20  ©3.40 

Limas   5.25  ©5.40 

Pea   -50  ©3.75 

Pink   3.30  ©3.40 

Red   3-^5  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.50  ©3.75 


SEEDS. 

The  demand  for  all  varieties  of  seeds  is 
very  strong,  causing  a  firm  and  active 
market,  which  in  some  lines  is  poorly 
supplied.  The  crop  of  alfalfa  seed  is  un- 
usually short,  and,  with  a  growing  de- 
mand, prices  are  still  rising,  all  grades 
being  about  a  cent  higher  than  last  week. 
Other  seeds  are  still  quoted  as  last  week. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   17  ©  

Alfalfa   18  ©  

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $22.00@25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  ©  3]c 

Canary   3f@  4  c 

Flaxseed   2i|@  — 

Hemp   4J@  4jc 

Millet   2J@  3c 

Timothy   nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   5  @  5Jc 

FLOUR. 

There  has  been  a  fair  movement  of  flour 
to  the  Orient  from  northern  ports  during 
the  past  month,  though  shipments  were 
almost  entirely  on  back  orders.  The 
Oriental  buyers  are  showing  more  inter- 
est now  than  they  have  at  any  other  time 
since  the  recent  advance,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  inquiry  in  this  market  for 
shipment  to  Japan,  though  no  transac- 
tions are  yet  reported.  The  local  activity 
is  still  rather  limited,  prices  being  firmly 
held  as  last  quoted. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  ©6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  ©5.65 

Superfine   4.20  ©4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  ©5.50 

HAY. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
hay  shipments  during  the  week,  the  total 
showing  4,050  tons  in  comparison  with 
2,9.50  for  last  week.  Cars  have  been  a  bit 
more  plentiful  than  for  several  weeks 
previous,  and  many  of  the  dealers  have 
settled  down  to  market  their  water  hold- 
ings, knowing  that  the  railroad  companies 
cannot  adequately  supply  them  with  cars. 
Because  of  the  increased  receipts  the  situ- 
ation has  been  somewhat  easier  during 
the  past  few  days,  especially  as  the  pres- 
ent financial  flurry  is  tending  to  curtail 
business  somewhat.  Nothing  but  a  long 
period  of  financial  depression  will  lessen 
the  consumption  of  hay  here,  and  although 
most  retail  dealers  and  consumers  are  re- 
ducing their  stocks,  all  of  them  must, 
apparently,  go  into  the  market  again  in  a 
short  time.  Although  some  concessions 
in  prices  are  being  made  in  order  to  effect 
sales,  the  market  can  still  be  quoted  at 
last  week's  range. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $19.00@22.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   12.00@18.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   12.00@17.00 

Tame  Oat   11.00@16.50 

Wild  Oats   10.00@13.50 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.50 

Stock   8.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   45©  85c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

With  spot  stocks  of  bran,  shorts,  and 
middlings  light,  as  reported  last  week, 
further  advances  were  made  in  quotations. 
Bran  and  shorts  have  both  gone  up 
another  dollar  on  the  ton,  and  middlings 
are  $2  higher  on  the  inside.  There  were 
heavy  arrivals  of  shorts  and  bran  from 
the  north  last  Monday,  but,  coming  into 
a  bare  market,  they  had  no  effect,  and 
everything  still  rules  firm.  Rolled  barley 
shows  no  further  advance,  and  other  de- 
scriptions are  as  last  quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal   (carload  lots) 

q  per  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing   21.50©  

Bran,  ton    26.0U@27.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00@  

Corn  Meal   37.0O@  

Cracked  Corn   38.00@  

Mealfalfa   21.50@  

Jobbing   22.60@  

Middlings   31.00©32.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.00©24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50@39.5u 

Rolled  Barley   35.00@36.00 

Shorts   26.50@27.50 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  Eastern  poultry  are  unpre- 
cedented, five  cars  arriving  the  first  two 
days  of  this  week,  making  a  total  of  23 
cars  offered  on  this  market  within  the 
last  16  days,  in  addition  to  liberal  receipts 
of  local  stock.  While  the  bulk  of  the 
Eastern  arrivals  are  ordinary  to  common, 
sucli  unusual  supplies  necessarily  force 
values  down,  and  even  the  best  of  native 
stock  is  bound  to  be  sold  at  lower  prices. 


Only  strictly  fancy  California  poultry  is 
bringing  satisfactory  figures,  and  the  quo- 
tations show  the  actual  range  of  the  mar- 
ket at  present.  Live  turkeys  show  a  shade 
of  weakness,  because  of  a  more  liberal  sup- 
ply of  dressed  stock.  The  latter  is  now 
given  preference  by  the  trade. 

Broilers   $3.5f  @  4.00 

Small  Broilers   3.00  @3.50 

Ducks   4.10  ©7.00 

Fryers,  large   4.00  ©4.50 

Goslings,  per  pair   2.00  ©2.50 

Geese    2.00  ©2.50 

Hens,  extra   5.50  ©7.50 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  ©5.50 

Small  Hens   4.00  ©4.50 

Old  Roosters   4.00  ©4.50 

Young  Roosters   5.00  ©7.00 

Pigeons   1.00  @   

Squabs   2.00  @2.50 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18@20  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  @19  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   20  @22  c 

Turkeys,  dressed   22  @25  c 

BUTTER. 

After  a  week  of  wavering  prices,  in 
which  quotations  fell  as  low  as  271c  for 
fresh  extras,  the  market  shows  a  rather 
better  feeling.  The  closing  price  of  last 
week  was  32c,  which  eased  off  early  this 
week  to  311c,  compared  with  30c  as  last 
quoted.  Stocks  are  not  excessive,  but  as 
the  exchange  was  closed  Tuesday,  and  a 
boat  arrived  from  the  north  on  Wednes- 
day, there  will  be  some  accumulation,  and 
some  easiness  is  looked  for.  Humboldt 
butter  is  having  a  large  sale  at  top  prices. 
Storage  and  Eastern  goods  are  plentiful 
and  dull. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  29  c 

Firsts  27  c 

Seconds   26  c 

Thirds   25  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras   

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  26  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  25  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  28  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  27jc 

Storage  Eastern,  extras  281c 

Storage  Ladles,  extras   

EGGS. 

Notwithstanding  the  firm  tone  of  eggs 
at  the  last  report,  a  continuous  decline 
has  taken  place  since,  present  quotations 
being  considerably  lower.  The  fall  in 
prices  has  greatly  stimulated  the  demand 
for  extras,  but  Eastern  and  storage  goods 
are  weak,  under  some  pressure  to  sell,  and 
at  present  find  a  dull  market. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  481c 

Firsts  431c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds  23  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected   

Eastern  Firsts   

Eastern  Seconds   

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  29  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras  24  c 

CHEESE. 

Supplies  of  cheese  continue  plentiful, 
and  while  there  has  been  no  pressure  to 
sell,  the  market  is  weak,  with  a  consider- 
able decline  in  prices  on  fresh  California 
goods,  though  Eastern  stock  and  Califor- 
nia storage  flats  remain  unchanged. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15£c 

Firsts  15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  161c 

Storage,  do  17  c 

Eastern,  New  181c 

Eastern,  Storage  18Jc 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  16  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   161c 

POTATOES. 

Supplies  of  river  stock  are  still  plenti- 
ful, and  sell  very  slowly  at  low  prices, 
though  there  is  a  good  market  for  Oregon 
and  Salinas  stock  of  the  best  quality, 
stocks  of  these  grades  being  rather  low. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  money,  dealers 
are  doing  little  buyingand  receipts  have 
fallen  off.  The  present  overstock  is  ex- 
pected to  clean  up  soon  if  new  lines  are 
not  brought  in. 

Oregon  Burbanks  $1.35  @1.60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl   1.50  ©1.75 

Burbanks,  River   00  ©1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.45  ©1.75 

VEGETABLES. 

Arrivals  of  onions  are  somewhat  larger 
than  last  week,  and  the  market  has  an 
extremely  quiet  tone,  with  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  easiness,  though  supplies  for  the 
most  part  are  firmly  held.  Miscellaneous 
vegetables  in  general  are  unsettled  and 
weak,  though  summer  squash,  which  is 
near  the  end  of  its  season,  is  active  at  good 
prices.  Tomatoes  and  lima  beans  are  of 
poor  quality. 


NORTHERN  GROWN! 

SEEDS 

Are  tested  and  proved  best 
for  the  West— all  other  sorts 
being  discarded.  Why  experi- 
ment, why  take  chances? 
You  can  absolutely  depend  on 
CMS}  seeds.  Our  catalogue 
for  1908,  consisting  of  112 
pages,  16  colored  pages  made 
from  actual  photographs, 
with  full  cultural  directions, 
Is  yours  for  the  asking.  You'll 
also  find  that  £U£f  seeds  are 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Franclso% 


Egg  Plant,  per  box   60  @  75c 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   5  @  6  c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   6  @  7  c 

Chile  Peppers,  per  box   50  @  — 

Bell  Peppers   65  @   

f  Ama  beans,  per  lb   2  @  21c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1.00  @  _ — 

Okra,  per  box   65  @   

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.20  ©  2.36 

String  beans,  per  lb   1*  @.  3c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box         1.00  @  

Tomatoes,  large  box   60  @  1.00 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   11©  3c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton....l0.00  @15.00 

Carrots,  sack   75  @  

Hubbard  Squash,  ton  10.(H)  ©15.00 

Cucumbers   75  ©  1.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Business  in  fresh  fruit  is  more  limited, 
and  prices,  while  they  show  little  change, 
have  a  downward  tendency.  Figs,  how- 
ever, are  almost  out  of  the  market,  and 
are  firmly  held,  and  raspberries  are  also 
higher.  No  strawberries  are  offered.  The 
best  grapes  are  firm,  but  most  of  the  stock 
received  is  damaged.  Some  very  poor 
lots  of  nutmegs  find  a  dull  market. 

Apples,  fancy   $1.25  ©  1.75 

Apples,  common  to  choice...  40  ©  1.00 

Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..  3.50  ©  4.00 
Cape   Cod  Cranberries,  per 

bbl   8.00  ©  9.00 

Huckleberries   10©  121 

Figs,  double  layer  box   1.25  @  1.60 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...  65  @  90c 

Black   65  @  85c 

Tokay   66  ©  85c 

Comichons   75  @  1.00 

Melons — 

Nutmegs,  box   60  @  1.00 

Pears- 
Winter  Nelis   1.60  @  2.00 

Raspberries   11.00  ©12.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   Nominal 

Quinces,  per  box   1.00  ©  1.50 

Pomegranates,  small  box   50  ©  85c 

Persimmons,  box   75  @  1.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruits  are  becoming  more  plenti- 
ful, and  prices  on  new  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit are  lower.  There  is  plenty  of  inter- 
est in  the  best  lots,  which  sell  off  rapidly 
at  top  quotations,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
fruit  so  far  received  is  not  fully  ripe,  and 
is  inclined  to  drag. 

Choice  Lemons  $1.75  @2.5  1 

Fancy  Lemons   3.00  @5.00 

Standard    1.00  @1.50 

Limes   6.00  @5.50 

Oranges — 

New  Navels   3.50  @4.50 

Tangerines   1.25  ©1.50 

Grape  Fruit   3.25  ©4.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Business  on  all  lines  of  dried  fruit  has 
been  very  dull  during  the  past  week,  ow- 
ing to  the  financial  situation,  though 
small  lines  have  been  bought  to  fill  orders. 
Eastern  trading  is  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition, and  new  orders  for  shipment  are 
very  slow  in  coming.  Prices  in  general 
are  firmly  held,  and  the  dullness  is  looked 
upon  as  ten>i>orary. 

Evaporated  Apples   91©10  c 

Figs,  black   ;ij©  

do  white   4|©  

New  Apricots,  per  lb   19  ©22  c 
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Fancy  Apricots   23  @  

Peaches    10  @13  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..  i\@  4|c 

Nectarines   nominal 

Pitted  plums   12J@15  c 

Pears   11  @14  c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

2  Crown    5  @  

3  Crown    5J@  

4  Crown   5|@  

Heeded,  per  lb   6J@  8Jc 

Seedless  Sultanas   6  @  8  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.40©1.50 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.00 

NUTS. 

Almonds  have  been  dull  for  the  last 
week,  and  while  prices  are  maintained, 
the  feeling  is  easier.  Walnuts  are  very 
firm,  under  a  strong  demand  in  the  East, 
as  the  crop  is  much  below  the  estimate. 
Shipments  are  coming  forward  slowly, 
considerable  delay  having  been  caused  by 
the  rain. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  Hi^c 

IXL  16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  15^c 

Drakes  13^c 

Languedoc   12^c 

Hardshell   9  c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  c 

California  Chestnuts  10  @12Jc 

HONEY. 

Honey  is  still  quoted  at  the  same  prices, 
but  business  going  on  in  this  market  is  of 
very  small  volume,  and  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  local  demand. 

Light  Amber,  extracted   7  @  7^c 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  («)  8£c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  here  is  still  very  dull, 
as  all  grades  produced  in  California  are 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  East,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  movement  in  that 
direction.  Prices  are  unchanged,  and 
many  of  the  growers  are  still  holding. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Fall  clip:    Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  ;  10  @12  c 

do.  defective   8  @10  c 

Ban  Joaquin  and  Southern   6  @  8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  ($13^c 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @K)|c 

HOPS. 

Hops  are  still  rather  quiet  in  this  mar- 
ket, with  steady  prices.  English  buyers 
are  beginning  to  enter  the  Oregon  market. 
It  is  estimated  that  England  will  import 
175,000  bales  before  the  next  crop,  and 
considerable  activity  is  expected  on  this 
account  within  a  few  months. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  3  @  5  c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  7  @10  c 

MEAT. 

Meat  quotations  are  unchanged,  with 
sheep  and  cattle  very  scarce.  Large  lots 
are  awaiting  shipment,  both  in  Nevada 
and  at  numerous  California  points,  but. 
are  held  up  for  lack  of  cars.  The  buying 
of  heavy  hogs  by  packers  is  falling  off. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   7  @7i  c 

Cows   5£@  6$c 

Heifers   6|@  7  c 

Veal  :  Large   7  @  9  c 

Small   9  @10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @11  c 

Ewes   9.?  ©10  c 

Lamb,  Spring  10|@lUc 

Hogs,  dressed  11  @HJc 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8|®  8^c 

No.  2   7J@  7Jc 

No.  3   6]@  6-^c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6§@  7 c 

No.  2   5^@  6|c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3J@  5  c 

Calves,  Light   5  @  5Jc 

Medium   4J@  5  c 

Heavy    3J@  4  c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  @  5Jc 

Ewes  .*        4J@  5  c 

Lambs    6  @  6Jc 

Hogs,  100  to  200  lb   7i@  T\c 

200  lb.  and  up   7  @  l\c 

Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 
10%  to  20%  off  from  above  quotations. 


For  Sale — Seed  Speltz 

ADDKKSS 

C.  M.  Hinshaw,  ?^  Lakeport,  Cal. 


Howard-Short-Horns  at  Auction 

AT  NEWMAN,  CAL. 
NOVEMBER  13th  1907  November  13th 

FOR  OUR  SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE  WE  HAVE  LISTED,  50  Head  of  Cows  and 
Heifers,  25  Head  of  Yearling  Bulls.  Your  opportunity  to  get  foundation  females  bred 
to  Imported  Straight  Archer,  the  sire  of  International  winners. 

SALE  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  SALES'  PAVILION,  NEWMAN,  CAL.  NO  POST- 
PONEMENT ACCOUNT  OF  WEATHER.    ACCOMMODATIONS  RUSS  HOUSE.: 

For  Catalogue  address 

GEO.  P.  BELLOWS,  Maryville,  Mo.,  HOWARD  CATTLE  CO., 

Auctioneer.  641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  (Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  (Smooth  cattle.  Hest 
pedigree.    P.  ().  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SA IM— JShorthorned 
Durhams.    Address  E.  (S.  Driver,  A  ntelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

611  Mission  .St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  ( 'lements, 
Cal.  Large  sl/.e,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


liEIiKSIIIKE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
t '.  A.  STO  \\'K,  Stockton,  <  al. 

QUO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 

GOLD  MEDAL   Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Walte,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEOKOK  H.  (  HOLEY,  637   Brannan  St.,  San 
Eranclsco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  86  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  861  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN ! 

We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  a  young 
registered  Holstein  Bull,  from  12  to  27  months 
old,  grandly  bred  at  the  low  price  of  $100.  Write 
us  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  Do  It  to-day.  We 
will  send  you  pedigrees  and  markings  and 
records  of  ancestors. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO.. 

Phone  Main  1597.  Stockton.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
OTB  ERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


Pneumatic  Fruit  Qrader 


A  perfect  Sizing  Machine  for  Oranges 
Capacity  500  Boxes  a  Day 
Runs  Easily  by  Foot  Power 
Cannot  Damage  the  Fruit 
Price  $50.00 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS, 

Riverside,  Cal. 


EH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT. 

PRUNING  SHEAS 


RHODES  MFC. 

Dept.  24 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 
We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Public  Sale  of  Short-Horn  Cattle 

THURSDAY,   NOV.  14,  190T 

Sale  begins  promptly  at  12. 30  P.  M. 

T.  B.  Gibson  and  H.  P.  Eakle,  Jr.,  will  sell  at 
public  auction  7(1  head  of  Short-horns  on  the 
farm  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Gibson,  one  mile  from  depot. 

This  offering  consists  of  39  bulls,  including  the 
pure  "Scotch"  bull  Saturn,  37  cows  and  heifers. 
In  this  ottering  is  the  net  of  Noble  Knight,  Saturn, 
Barmpton  Hero, Senator  Lad  and  King  Spicy. 

Everything  will  be  ottered  In  good  breeding 
condition,  and  will  prove  useful  to  the  buyer. 

Remember  the  date  and  come  to  the  sale. 
Write  ror  catalogue  mentioning  this  paper. 

H.  P.  Eaki.k,  Jr.,T.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland, Cal. 

Col.  Ceo.  P.  Bellows,  Maryville,  Mo,  Auctioneer. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA.  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
.Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  —  By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  Incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  Illustrations.  Cloth  81 
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HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCHES  AT 

OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  FRESNO,  AND  SANTA  CRUZ 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  500 
average  dally  attendance ;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Both  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual Instruction.  Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

425  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALFALFA — By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soli;  that  without  reseed- 
Ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  Is  one  ul  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  Information  upon  Its  pro- 
duction and  uses  of  unusual  Interest.  Such  In 
formation  Is  given  In  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth...  .  80.EO 
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Fattening  Beef  Cattle  on  Sixth  Crop  of  Alfalfa. 


The  Famous  Hatch  and  Rock  Orchard 


2300  ACRES 

on  line  of  Northern  Electric  Road,  three 
miles  east  of  Biggs,  liutte   Co.,  Cal. 


Now  Ready  For  Sale  in  Tracts  to  Suit 

ALREADY  PLANTED  TO  FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA 

Five  Crops  ol  Allalla  Annually 
WITHOUT  IRRIGATION 

Pronounced  by  experts  to  contain  the  Best  Soil  in  California. 
Exceptional  Shipping  Facilities.    Close  Markets.    Good  Climate. 

Why  speculate  with  undeveloped  property  when 
this' property  is  already  producing  paying 
and  being  sold  at  prices  and  terms  of  bare 

For  further  information  address 

G.  W.  HUME  COMPANY,  (Owners) 

26S  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 OR  

G.  W.  HUME  COMPANY, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 

PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 

The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


GREENBANK 


I'owdered  Caustic  Hoda  and  1'ure  Potash. 

T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
sauBallto,  Cal. 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded  -Can't  Hot.  Metal  In  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  It  list.  High  Factor  of  .Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympla,  Washington. 


268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


PFAR-RI  IliHT  We  can  GUREIT 

I     IhFIII      UIhIUI         *        Our    Work    has  Extended 


Over  a  Period  of  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

SPEND   Sl.OO  PER  ACRE 

for  the  unsurpassed  cereal  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  and 
greatly  increase  your  crops.  Read  what  growers  are  doing  in  South  and  West- 
ern Australia.  S'ields  are  increased  50  per  cent,  there  by  using  small  quantities 
of  superphosphate. 

fa,  Angus,  the  leading  Agricultural  Expert  of  South  Australia,  writes : 
"  In  modern  agriculture  probably  no  practice  has  been  followed  with  such  mar- 
velous results  as  applications  of  superphosphate." 


GET    PARTICULARS  FROM 


The 


Mountain 

ISO  pine  sx. 


Copper  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ltd. 


YOUR 

Winter  Trip 

MADE  COMFORTABLE 
BY  THE 

Sunset  Route 

Traverse  the  Sunny  South  Between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

S'estlbuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars 
—Dining  Service  the  Best— Parlor  Obser- 
vation Car  —  Library  —  Cafe  —  Ladles' 
Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion 
parties  between  California  and  New  Or- 
leans, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with 
New  Orleans-New  York  Steamship  Co.'s 
steamers  for  New  York.  Your  choice  of 
an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Ticket  Offices: 

884  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Uth  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 

HENRY  B.  LISTER, 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 
for  New  York. 
Suite  209  Monadnock  BuUdlng,  San  Francisco. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Ulenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
Burveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  ottered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the 
Kstateof  H.  J.  Glenn,  atChlco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request ;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1100-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIIV.    No.  20. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  J  907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Pear  Blight  Pictures. 

Supplementary  to  the  long  and  Interesting  account 
of  the  successful  fight  against  the  manifestation  of  the 
shot-hole  fungus  known  as  the  peach  blight,  which 
we  gave  in  our  last  issue,  are  the  pictures  on  this  page. 
Probably  few  readers  have  noted  the  effect  of  the 
blight  on  the  fruit  or  have  connected  these  spots  with 
the  deadly  disease  on  the  new  twigs  because  when  the 
disease  strik(«  hard  and  has  its  own  way  there  is  little 
fruit  left  to  look  at.  In  fact,  as  another  picture  shows, 
there  are  hardly  any  leaves  developed  to  show  the 
characteristic  "  shot-holes"  from  which  the  disease 
takes  its  name.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  almond  and 
apricot,  which  also  have  shot-hole  diseases,  because 
with  these  trees  the  fungus  does  not  generally  have 
such  a  quick  fatal  effect  <>n  the  twigs  and  the  leaves 
remain  to  be  preyed  upon,  ami  the  fruit,  in  case  of  the 
apricot,  develops  only  to  be  rendered  well-nigh  worth- 
less for  any  purpose  by  the  hateful  reddish-brown  pus- 
tules which  disfigure  its  surface.  The  diseases  of  all 
these  trees  are  of  the  same  shot-hole  character,  but 
whether  the  specific  agency  is  the  same  has  not  yet 
been  fully  determined.  Prof.  R.  10.  Smith  and  his 
assistants  of  the  University  Experiment  station,  w  ill 
give  attention  this  fall  and  winter  to  determining  the 
Identification  and  nature  of  the  fungi  causing  shot- 
hole  blights  of  the  peach,  apricot,  and  almond,  and  the 
relations  of  these  diseases. 


The  way  the  fungus  grows 
upon  the  peach  and  produces 
the  effects  shown  in  part  of 
the  pictures,  is  given  in 
Prof.  Smith's  bulletin,  from 
which  the  pictures  are  taken, 
as  follows: 

The  spores,  scattered  pro- 
fusely over  the  limbs,  ger- 
minate as  soon  as  enough 
rain  has  fallen  to  wet  them 
up  thoroughly,  usually  in 
I  >eceml)cr  or  J  a  n  u  a  r  y  . 
Spores  lying  on  the  green 
bark  of  new  shoots  penetrate 
the  tissue  and  cause  the 
characteristic  spotting,  the 
mycelium  from  each  germi- 
nated spore  killing  a  small 
area  of  the  bark.  Spores 
lying  about  the  bud  scales 
produce  a  mycelium  which 
penetrates  and  kills  outright 
both  the  bud  and  quite  an 
area  of  surrounding  bark, 
the  spot  extending  from  one- 
fourth  to  one  inch  in  length.  When  the  buds 
which  have  survived  the  winter  attack  unfold  in 
the  spring,  the  leaves  are  very  generally  affected 


Effect  of  Shot- Hole  Blight  on  Fruit  of  Peach. 


by  the  fungus,  causing  small  dead  areas  in 
Hague,   which  soon   dry  up  and  fall  out, 
the  so-called  '•  shot-hole"  effect  in  the  leaf. 


the  leaf 
causing 


Effects  of  Shot-Hole  Blight  on  Fruiting  Twigs,  1906. 


Peach  Twigs  Protected  by  Spraying. 
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The  Week. 


Everything  indicates  that  the  country  is  passing 
through  unsettled  financ  ial  affairs  as  well  as  could  be 
desired.  When  money  gets  in  a  bad  way  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  it  right  again,  and  it  really  looks  as 
though  comfort  might  be  speedily  restored  if  every 
one  should  hold  his  courage  and  patience.  Two 
things  are  very  fortunate  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view:  First,  that  money  was  not  shut  up  until  har- 
vesting of  all  kinds  was  pretty  well  over  with,  in  this 
State  at  least;  second,  that  there  is  such  a  condition  of 
agricultural  prosperity,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
that  farmers'  credit  balances  should  be  generally  good 
and  they  have  not  to  approach  the  present  difficulty 
through  a  long  dark  avenue  of  depression.  It  looks 
like  a  shower  out  of  a  clear  sky,  consequently  may  be 
expected  to  be  of  rather  short  duration.  Of.  course 
taxes  approach,  but  it  tooks,  as  we  go  to  press  on 
Wednesday,  as  though  an  extra  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture might  be  called  to  arrange  more  time  and  to  set 
other  agencies  at  work  even  though  bank  holidays  are 
continued.  Perhaps  the  present  stringency  may  not 
be  as  fully  accounted  for  as  some  attempt  it  by  refer- 
ences to  requirements  for  moving  crops,  etc.  There 
may  be  some  reaction  in  it  from  recent  unreasonable 
advances  in  prices  of  labor  and  other  commodities  and 
the  too  free  spending  on  luxuries.  Every  such  excess 
brings  its  reaction.  It  may  be  that  alarm  has  followed 
attacks  upon  the  values  of  securities.  All  such  things 
will  fade  away  soon  providing  the  country  and  its 
financial  institutions  are  really  sound,  as  we  fully 
believe  them  to  be.  It  is  everyone's  duty  to  keep 
cool  and  do  what  he  can  to  right  things  by  not  losing 
head  or  heart. 

After  the  great  creamery  operators'  convention, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  University  Farm  on  No- 
vember 22  and  23,  according  to  the  program  which 
we  have  already  published,  there  will  come  the 
Thirty-third  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  which  will 
be  held  in  Marysville,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 3,  and  continuing  four  days.  In  addition  to  the 
general  value  and  attractiveness  of  this  great  assem- 
bly of  fruit  growers,  which  all  ought  to  realize,  there 
will  be  the  special  interest  of  seeing  how  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jeffrey,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  will 
carry  his  honors  and  the  convention.  He  can  do 
both  all  right,  judging  by  what  we  have  seen  him  do 
at  the  south,  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  him  do  it 
all  the  same.  Then  the  Marysville  meeting  will  be 
on  the  stamping  ground  of  the  first  found  colony  of 
the  white  fly,  and  that  should  attract  all  citrus  growers, 
who  can  get  points  by  observation  that  they  cannot 
read  or  hear.  Again,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
which  has  endured  in  California  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  is  something  very  different  from  the 
old  style  horticultural  society  of  the  Eastern  States, 
both  in  its  method  and  spirit:  consequently,  all  new- 
comers should  take  advantage  of  it.  Unquestionably 
these  conventions  have  ministered  greatly  to  the 
growth  of  the  fruit  industry,  and  have  been  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  growers  of  the  State.  Very  many 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  fruit  industry  or  any  of  its  branches  will  come 
before  the  convention  for  discussion  and  consideration. 
Most  of  these  questions  are  upon  the  many  serious 
problems  which  now  confront  the  fruit-growing  indus- 
try, and  which  alone  can  be  solved  by  the  combined 
wisdom  and  energy  of  the  fruit  growers  and  by  their 
co-operative  action. 

Writing  of  the  convention  reminds  us  of  other  things 
in  the  fruit  line.    What,  for  instance,  is  going  to  be 


the  effect  of  the  non-sulphuring  passion  upon  our  mar- 
aschino cherry  industry,  which  is  getting  large? 
These  cherries  are  bleached  with  sulphur  in  some  form 
and  then  given  the  color  which  the  fancy  trade  de- 
mands. California,  as  a  producer  of  peerless  white 
cherries,  has  done  much  in  this  line,  and  it  is  reported 
by  Vice-Consul  H.  M.  Byington,  of  Naples,  that  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  cherries  in  brine  have  begun  to 
figure  prominently  among  the  exports  of  that  part  of 
Italy.  He  says:  "These  cherries  are  treated  with 
sulphur  smoke  and  then  packed  in  casks  in  a  very 
strong  brine.  Prepared  in  this  way  no  duty  is  paid  to 
the  United  States  customs  and  competition  can  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained  with  American  fruit.  The  cher- 
ries exported  are  divided  into  two  grades,  those 
selected  to  be  used  for  cocktails  and  brandied  cherries 
and  the  ordinary  for  confectionery,  preserves,  fruit 
syrups,  etc.  In  1904  Naples  exported  this  product  to 
the  value  of  $13,018  only,  but  in  1006  this  increased  to 
$72,021,  and  the  current  year  shows  the  enormous  gain 
of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  sum  of  $153,623."  We  are 
counted  upon  the  continuation  of  this  product  and  do 
not  want  to  give  too  much  to  Italy.  It  will  do  well  to 
look  after  the  duty  end  and  the  sulphur  end  both. 

Considerable  printing  is  being  done  about  a  Hood 
river  grower  who  has  discovered  a  new  seedless  pear 
that  may  take  rank  with  the  greatest  horticultural 
feats  of  Luther  Burbank,  the  wizard  of  Santa  Rosa, 
California.  It  is  well  developed  in  every  way,  large, 
of  fine  quality  and  flavor,  but  absolutely  seedless  and 
coreless.  The  tree  was  bought  for  a  Clapp's  Favorite, 
and  is  but  three  years  old.  Last  year  it  had  but  few 
pears  on  it  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  them  except 
to  note  that  they  ripened  much  later  than  that  variety 
is  supposed  to.  This  year,  however,  it  had  several 
boxes  of  large,  fine  fruit."  Just  so;  they  ripened 
much  later  than  they  should.  It  looks  to  us  at  this 
distance  merely  like  "second  crop"  from  late  blooms, 
which  are  very  apt  to  be  wholly  coreless.  When  the 
tree  gets  over  sowing  its  wild  oats  it  will  have  cores 
and  seeds  all  right. 

Californians  will  delight  in  two  things  in  the  irriga- 
tion line.  First,  that  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  resigned  his 
irrigation  work  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  so  that  he  could  take  full 
charge  of  the  irrigation  and  experimentation  in  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Berkeley.  Second,  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Fortier,  who  has  been  in  California  for  the 
last  five  years  in  teaching  and  experiment  work,  has 
been  chosen  to  head  the  irrigation  investigations  of  the 
Washington  department.  Professor  Fortier  is  well 
known  to  our  readers.  After  notable  success  as  an 
irrigation  engineer  in  the  mountain  States  and  after 
creditable  work  as  director  of  the  Montana  Experiment 
Station,  he  came  to  this  State.  At  the  stations  of 
Montana,  Utah,  and  California,  he  gained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  strictly  agricultural  side  of  irriga- 
tion and  the  problems  which  are  pressing  for  solution 
in  this  field.  His,  therefore,  has  been  a  well  rounded 
experience  in  practical  engineering  and  construction 
work,  investigation  in  irrigated  agriculture,  and 
administrative  duties.  The  results  of  Professor  For- 
mer's work  in  the  different  lines  named  have  been 
embodied  in  numerous  papers  in  engineering  journals, 
in  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Utah,  Montana,  and 
California  Experiment  Stations,  and  in  the  publica- 
tions on  irrigation  and  drainage  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  is  a  grand  man  for  his  new  place, 
and  California  feels  complimented  by  his  selection — 
and  not  only  that,  California  feels  safe  that  he  knows 
our  local  interests  and  opportunities  so  well  that  they 
arc  well  placed  in  his  hands.  The  irrigation  and 
drainage  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
entirely  distinct  from  and  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  does  not  involve  the  construction  of  irrigation 
systems  already  in  use  and  the  giving  of  advice  and 
aid  to  farmers. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Waite  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  in  California  again  to  continue  his 
work  against  the  pear  and  peach  blights.  He  has 
brought  a  staff  of  assistants  with  him,  and  certainly 
these  troubles  will  be  hard  to  beat  if  they  do  not  yield 


to  the  attacks  which  the  U.  S.  Department  and  the 
California  station  are  making  upon  them  in  co-opera- 
tion. If  they  could  only  score  on  the  pear  blight  as 
they  have  on  the  peach  blight,  the  Marysville  conven- 
tion would  end  in  a  grand  ball. 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  the  regulation  against 
burning  things  on  one's  own  property  is  being  too  rig- 
idly inforced.  It  is  true  that  the  law  provides  that 
heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  may  lie  against  this 
offence:  "  Building  a  fire  on  his  own  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burning  brush,  stumps,  logs,  rubbish,  fallen 
timber,  fallows,  grass  or  any  other  thing  whatsoever 
during  a  dry  season;  provided  that  any  State  or  dis- 
trict fire  warden  may,  in  his  reasonable  discretion, 
give  a  written  permit  to  any  person  who  desires  to 
build  fires  as  aforesaid."  It  may  be  all  right  as  a  gen- 
eral precaution,  but  in  Fresno  county,  it  is  said,  a 
Japanese  was  found  guilty  of  burning  three  piles  of 
potato  vines  in  an  80-acre  field,  without  first  getting 
permission  of  a  deputy  State  fire  warden,  and  was 
fined  $25.  It  looks  unreasonable  that  such  an  amount 
of  rubbish  in  such  a  vacant  area  cannot  be  burned 
without  a  permit.  There  may  be,  however,  aggra- 
vating circumstances.  The  whole  subject  ought  to  be 
looked  into.  Some  agricultural  operations  require 
burning.  It  does  not  say  during  the  dry  season,  but 
during  a  dry  season.  This  may  be  any  time  of  the 
year  when  rains  are  scant. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Fertilizing  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  an  olive  grove  and  am  anxious 
that  the  produce  should  be  as  fine  in  size  and  quality 
as  possible;  also  should  like  to  have  heavy  crop.  To 
this  end  I  am  prepared  to  apply  fertilizers  as  needed. 
Can  you  give  me  any  advice  on  the  subject?  Espe- 
cially, I  want  to  ascertain  which  ingredient  it  is  that 
tends  to  produce  large  fruit.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
potash  will  help  to  do  this,  and  should  like  to  know 
whether  I  should  be  doing  the  correct  thing  in  apply- 
ing it  liberally — of  course  in  conjunction  with  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid.  I  should  also  like  to  know  what 
quantities  of  each  per  acre  would  be  a  suitable  allow- 
ance. I  have  recently  applied  two  tons  of  Thomas' 
phosphate  and  am  now  growing  a  crop  of  vetch  to  be 
plowed  under  in  the  spring.  I  understand  that  olive 
trees  do  not  bear  well  every  year,  but  that  they  can 
only  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  good  crop  every  third 
year.  Is  that  so  ?  And  if  so,  can  it  not  be  altered  by 
judicious  treatment  ? — Owner,  San  Diego  county. 

Nitrogen  is  the  element  which  is  generally  credited 
with  making  free  growth  of  tree  and  fruit.  Potash  is 
believed  to  be  somewhat  restrictive  of  the  action  of 
nitrogen  and  to  check  tendency  to  over-growth.  It 
would  certainly  be  wise  in  the  experimental  opera- 
tions to  include  potash  in  connection  with  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid;  in  other  words,  to  use  a  complete  fer. 
tilizer  in  such  amount  as  is  usually  included  in  com- 
plete fertilizers  offered  by  our  most  reputable  dealers. 
Your  practice  of  accompanying  phosphate  with  the 
grouth  of  leguminous  plants  for  plowing  under  is  cor- 
rect. You  will  get  from  the  vetch  nitrogen  in  a  differ- 
ent form  from  that  in  which  it  is  supplied  in  the  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  and  desirable  because  it  acts  very 
beneficially  upon  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil. 

The  olive  is  quite  various  in  its  bearing  habit, 
according  to  location  and  the  variety  grown.  There 
is  quite  a  wide  disposition  towards  bearing  on  alter- 
nate years,  but  there  are  many  olive  plantations  which 
bear  very  irregularly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  in 
spite  of  the  very  best  treatment  which  can  be  given  to 
them.  It  must  be  said  that  the  olive  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  bear  every  third  year.  Bearing  can  be  to 
some  extent  promoted,  where  other  conditions  are 
favorable,  by  pruning,  which  increases  the  amount  of 
new  wood,  because  the  olive,  like  the  peach,  only 
bears  fruit  upon  wood  which  grew  the  preceding  year. 

Some  Fertilizer  Questions. 

To  the  Editor:  First — What  mixture  of  commercial 
fertilizer  would  you  use  to  improve  the  poor  sand  of 
the  San  Francisco  hills?  Second— What  would  you 
use  to  improve  the  grayish  adobe  soil  of  the  upper 
Berkeley  "hills?  Tell  me  what  amount  to  use—  not  m 
pounds  to  the  surface,  but  in  thickness  in  spreading 
on  the  ground.    Third— How  thick  if  the  fertilizer  is 
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spaded  in  six  inches  deep,  and  how  thick  a  covering 
if  it  is  raked  in  in  flower  beds  in  place  of  top  dress- 
ing? Fourth — Tell  me  when  there  is  danger  of  over- 
heating the  ground  with  this  fertilizer.  Fifth— Give 
the  difference  between  fertilizers  for  immediate  effect 
and  for  slow  effects.  Sixth — Please  tell  me  how  mild 
a  fertilizer  dried  blood  is  and  when  there  is  danger  of 
burning  the  roots  with  this  application. — Suburban, 
Berkeley. 

The  sand  of  San  Francisco  hills  certainly  needs  a 
complete  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash.  The  same  is  true  of  the  heavier 
soils  of  Berkeley,  except  that  in  these  heavier  soils 
there  is  an  imperative  need  of  improving  the  soil 
mechanically,  and  this  can  be  done  by  free  use  of 
stable  manure,  or  by  the  digging  in  of  winter  growing 
legumes,  like  the  field  peas.  The  amount  of  stable 
manure  which  land  will  take  without  injury  is  very 
large,  as  you  can  learn  from  watching  market  gar- 
deners' operations.  As  for  commercial  fertilizers,  the 
application  is  generally  from  half  a  ton  to  one  ton  to 
the  acre,  except  in  the  case  of  some  very  soluble  ma- 
terials, like  nitrate  of  soda,  when  only  about  200  lb. 
to  the  acre  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Now,  even  at  a 
ton  to  the  acre  of  commercial  fertilizer,  there  would 
not  be  any  thickness  of  surface  layer  which  would  be 
appreciable;  it  would  hardly  more  than  color  the  sur- 
face, so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  advise  you  as  to  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  commercial  fertilizer.  It 
must  go  by  the  pound,  because  the  amount  which  one 
can  use  to  advantage  or  can  afford  to  buy  is  relatively 
so  small  in  bulk. 

There  is  no  danger  of  over-heating  the  ground  with 
commercial  fertilizer  because  there  is  such  a  small 
amount  of  it  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  soil; 
but,  as  you  know,  an  energetic  and  very  soluble  ma- 
terial, like  nitrate  of  soda,  is  a  sharp  plant  killer,  not 
by  heating,  but  by  direct  corrosive  action.  Readily 
soluble  fertilizers  are  those  which  must  be  applied  for 
immediate  effect — nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  etc. 
Rock  or  slag  phosphate,  tankage,  dried  blood,  etc., 
take  more  time  to  become  available,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  applied  earlier  in  the  rainy  season,  where  the 
readily  soluble  ones  should  be  applied  just  before  the 
last  spring  showers,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  tell 
just  when  they  are  coming. 

Potash  for  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  spring  I  observed  that  peas 
growing  on  the  place  where  a  strawstack  had  been 
burned  were  much  larger  and  in  bloom  a  week  earlier 
than  the  peas  on  the  balance  of  the  piece.  This  can 
only  have  been  due,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  patash  or 
phosphoric  acid  left  from  the  burned  stack.  So  I  want 
to  try  this  the  present  season  on  a  larger  scale. — 
Grower,  Santa  Clara. 

The  experiment  which  you  propose  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one,  and  we  think  you  are  right  in  attrib- 
uting the  change  in  behavior  to  the  use  of  patash.  We 
have  frequently  noticed  the  quickened  growth  of  grain 
in  parts  of  the  field  where  straw  had  been  burned. 
Although  our  California  soils  are  declared  by  the 
chemists  to  be  naturally  very  well  supplied  with  pot- 
ash, it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  additional  potash 
can  be  often  used  to  very  good  advantage.  To  isolate 
the  phenomena  it  would,  of  course,  be  interesting  to 
try  some  peas  with  potash  and  some  with  potash  and 
phosphates  combined,  as  would,  of  course,  occur  to  you, 
and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  result. 

Rhubarb  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  best  soil 
for  rhubarb,  and  also  its  cultivation,  the  best  varieties, 
and  where  I  can  purchase  good  and  reliable  plants  to 
put  out  this  spring. — Header,  Placer  county. 

Rhubarb  grows  very  readily  in  most  California  fruit 
and  garden  soils,  the  largest  production  being  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  where  it  is  grown 
in  a  medium,  deep  loam  very  satisfactorily.  For  home 
garden  purposes  the  roots  could  be  safely  planted  on 
any  productive  soil  which  we  have  in  the  State,  all  the 
way  from  heavy  to  light.  We  think  the  nearest 
nurseryman  advertising  in  our  columns  can  supply 
you  with  the  roots.  If  not,  you  can  get  them  from  the 
California  Nursery  Company,  Niles,  Alameda  county. 
We  should  plant  the  Monarch,  or  Linnaeus,  and  the 
Crimson  Winter,  and  these  would  give  you  good  leaf 


stems  practically  the  year  round  in  California.  The 
Crimson  Winter  is  being  planted  very  largely  and 
J.  B.  Wagner  of  Pasadena  has  secured  extra  fine 
strains  of  it  by  selection. 

The  Almond  in  Southern  California. 

QTo  the  Editor:  Is  the  almond  profitable  in  south- 
ern California  ?  Why  are  not  more  almonds  grown 
here? — Newcomer,  Santa  Barbara. 

Concerning  the  almond,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  has 
a  very  fastidious  nature  and  has  generally  found  con- 
ditions in  southern  California  unsuitable.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  quite  considerable  plantations  of 
almonds  in  the  Santa  Barbara  district,  but  the  trees 
have  largely  given  way  to  other  plantings.  The  tree 
does  not  seem  to  do  so  well  in  the  equably  warm  winter 
weather,  such  as  you  have,  as  it  does  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State  where  the  seasons  are  better  marked; 
and  yet  it  is  worthless  in  places  which  are  subject  to 
sharp  spring  frosts.  Conditions  which  favor  its  start- 
ing growth  rather  late  in  the  winter,  and  freedom 
from  frost  after  starting,  seem  to  be  most  promotive 
of  success  with  the  almond. 

Promising  Apples  but  Still  on  Trial. 

To  the  Editor:  1  intend  setting  a  smart  apple 
orchard  for  commercial  purposes,  and  have  selected 
the  following  varieties  for  investigation:  Jonathan, 
Champion,  Delicious,  Stagman,  Winesap,  King 
David,  and  Bismark.  Do  you  consider  these  good 
commercial  varieties?  Intention  being  to  pack  for 
city  market. — Planter,  Calaveras  county. 

The  probability  is  that  most  of  the  apples  which 
you  mention  would  be  satifactory,  but  Champion, 
Delicious,  King  David,  and  Bismaik  are  all  too  new 
to  have  attained  commercial  importance  in  this  State. 
We  do  kot  know  what  they  will  do.  Delicious  is, 
however,  very  highly  favored  for  the  upper  foothill 
region  by  Mr.  Frank  Femmons  of  Ahwahnee,  whose 
opinion  is  valuable.  The  only  apples  in  your  list  en- 
titled to  commercial  rating  in  this  State  are  the  Jona- 
than and  the  Winesap,  and  they  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 

Rhododendron  Leaf  Spot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  some  leaves  of  a  rhodo- 
dendron which  are  evidently  diseased.  I  have  other 
plants  similarly  affected.  Can  you  tell  me  the  nature 
and  remedy,  if  any,  for  the  disease? — A  Subscriber, 
Visalia. 

Miss  E.  H.  Smith,  of  the  plant  disease  laboratory  of 
the  University  Experiment  Station,  informs  us  that 
the  rhododendron  leaves  are  affected  by  a  leaf  spot 
fungus,  a  species  of  Phoma,  which  is  not  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  doing  very  much  damage  on  healthy 
plants.  Picking  up  and  burning  the  dead  leaves, 
raking  round  the  bushes,  and  cleaning  up  generally 
will  probably  be  all  the  treatment  which  will  be  found 
worth  while. 

Poultry  Keeping. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  a  poultryman  from  Ohio,  and 
have  come  out  here  to  make  my  home.  I  have  re- 
ceived an  offer  from  a  party  near  Napa  to  start  a 
poultry  ranch.  I  have  been  told  that  poultry  does  not 
do  well  around  Napa,  and  all  large  ranches  have  been 
failures.  Can  you  give  me  any  advice  or  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  state  if  you  think  poultry 
could  be  made  a  success  at  Napa? — Newcomer, 
Sonoma  county. 

We  can  only  say  that  you  will  be  told  that  poultry 
keeping  has  failed  in  nearly  every  locality  where  you 
may  think  of  undertaking  it,  and  you  may  under- 
stand that  these  reports  are  probably  true,  not  because 
the  localities  are  not  suited  to  poultry  growing,  but 
because  people  who  undertake  it  do  not  know  how  to 
make  it  succeed.  Any  one  who  understands  the  busi- 
ness and  is  willing  to  put  forth  the  proper  effort  can 
make  poultry  growing  pay  anywhere  in  California. 

Killing  Weeds  on  Walks. 

To  the  Editor:  I  note  the  receipe  which  you  give 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March  30  for  destroy- 
ing weeds  in  walks.  There  is  another  question  I 
would  like  to  ask:  We  have  had  a  fine  rain  of  about 
six  inches,  which  has  started  all  vegetation,  and  is 
now  about  two  inches  high;  would  you  spray  now  or 


wait  until  the  weeds  are  more  matured?  Usually 
after  a  rain  weeds  will  start  and,  if  hoed  clean,  they 
will  start  with  the  next  rain  same  as  ever.  Would  I 
have  to  spray  after  each  growth  or,  if  allowed  to 
mature,  would  one  dose  do  it? — Enquirer,  Santa 
Barbara. 

In  spraying  for  weed  killing  we  would  not  wait  for 
weeds  to  become  higher,  but  kill  the  first  growth  at 
once.  The  prospect  is  that  enough  of  the  poison  will 
remain  near  the  surface  to  kill  the  germs  of  later  seeds 
as  they  appear.  Whenever  the  plants,  however, 
begin  to  grow  again,  a  subsequent  spraying  must  be 
employed;  as  the  material  is  very  soluble  it  will  be 
diluted  and  carried  away  by  the  rains,  but  still  the 
surface  soil  should  remain  sterile  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Harnessing  a  Gas  Well. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  a  description  of  any 
device  for  separating  gas  from  water  in  the  well  ?  We 
have  a  flowing  well  and  quite  a  considerable  amount 
of  gas  comes  up  with  the  water.  We  wish  some  eco- 
nomical way  of  separating  the  gas  from  the  water  so 
we  can  utilize  it. — Reader,  Tulare  county. 

Your  question  is  a  little  out  of  the  agricultural  line, 
but  we  have  seen  enough  of  gas  wells  to  give  you  a 
rough  suggestion  as  to  what  is  desirable.  A  gas  re- 
ceiver, like  a  galvanized  iron  water  tank,  is  inverted 
over  the  well,  the  gas  fills  and  raises  the  receiver  while 
the  water  flows  away  below.  So  long  as  the  lower 
edge  of  the  receiver  does  not  rise  above  the  water  in 
the  pond  below,  the  gas  will  be  retained  and  will  be 
forced  under  pressure  through  a  pipe,  taken  out  of  the 
top  of  the  receiver  and  delivered  wherever  you  wish 
to  use  it.  It  is,  on  a  small  scale,  the  same  contrivance 
that  is  used  for  holding  gas  in  city  and  town  gas  works. 
If  any  reader  has  a  better  arrangement  than  this  we 
would  like  to  hear  of  it. 

Pecan  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  it  be  successful  to  graft  pecan 
trees  into  walnut?  The  pecans  are  29  and  30  years 
old. — Reader,  Martinez. 

We  do  not  know,  but  think  not.  But  why  do  you 
want  to  do  it?  If  your  pecan  trees  are  thrifty,  but  do 
not  bear  good  nuts,  why  not  graft  in  scions  of  the  best 
pecans  now  grown  in  the  south  and  see  what  they  will 
do  ?  If  you  can  grow  good  pecans,  you  will  be  better 
off  than  you  would  be  with  walnuts.  It  is  at  least 
worth  trying,  unless  you  are  in  a  place  where  climatic 
conditions  do  not  favor  the  fruiting  of  the  tree,  as  in 
some  parts  of  the  bay  district. 

Whitewashing  to  Continue  Dormancy. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  told  that  if  you  whitewash  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  also  well  up  into  the  branches 
it  will  act  as  a  preventive  to  the  starting  of  the  flow  of 
sap  in  the  winter,  if  warm  days  come.  This  flow  of 
sap  sometimes  sours  and  causes  the  tree  to  die  back 
as  if  frozen  when  cold  weather  follows.  Is  that  true  ? 
Reader,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  statements  are  about  right.  The  effect  of  a 
whitewash  in  preventing  flow  is,  however,  very  lim- 
ited, and  is  more  applicable  to  Eastern  conditions 
where  there  are  sharper  extremes  of  temperature 
within  a  few  days,  like  the  conditions  which  prevail 
there  during  what  is  called  a  '  thaw.'  Our  winter 
temperatures  are  so  favorable  to  sap  flow  that  the  use 
of  whitewash  would  probably  have  a  minimum  effect. 

Apples  and  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  What  information  can  you  give  me 
about  apples  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  ft.  on  the  desert? 
It  is  dry;  early  frosts  are  sometimes  severe.  Pears,  I 
am  informed,  are  always  a  sure  crop. — Enquirer, 
Lordsburg. 

We  know  of  nothing  that  will  give  you  exact  infor- 
mation about  the  success  of  apples  in  any  particular 
place,  except  local  trial.  It  is  perfectly  true,  however, 
that  apples  are  hardier  against  frosts  than  pears,  and 
if  pears  succeed  apples  may  be  presumed  to  do  so.  As 
to  the  effect  of  desert  high  temperatures,  that  is  an 
entirely  different  condition,  in  which  pears  might  be 
expected  to  be  more  resistant  than  apples,  judging  by 
the  behavior  of  apple  foliage  in  some  of  our  hot  val- 
leys, where  apple  leaves  suffer  severely  and  pear  leaves 
are  Uninjured. 
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The  Vineyard. 


Table  Grapes  in  California. 


By  Mils.  M.  E.  Siikhman,  of  Mlnnewawa  Vineyards,  Fresno,  at 
the  State  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  graj>e  and  the  vine  has  endeared  itself  to  the 
human  heart  as  far  baek  as  man  has  left  memorials  in 
writings.  The;  vine,  the  grape,  and  the  vintage  have 
stood  for  the  joy  of  the  world.  "The  vine  languishes, 
all  the  merry  hearted  do  sigh."  "When  the  trees 
said  to  the  vine,  'Come  thou,  reign  over  us,'  and  the! 
vine  said  unto  them,  'Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which 
cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
the  trees?'  " 

Life  in  a  vineyard  is  full  of  inspiration.  When  we 
think  of  Emerson  following  the  plow  and  thinking  his 
great  thoughts,  we  know  a  vineyard  full  of  sunshine 
and  beauty  would  have  put  those  thoughts  into  verse 
and  made  him  a  great  poet.  <  >ur  singers  are  to  come 
from  the  vineyards,  and  our  thinkers  from  the  shad- 
ows of  the  starlight  nights  on  the  great  plains  to  make 
California  as  famous  in  literature  as  she  is  now  in  her 
fruits. 

Wine  is  ever  dear  to  man,  but  to  woman  the  grapes 
stand  first.  The  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  spheres  of 
imprisoned  dew  and  sunshine,  covered  with  a  misty  blue 
veil  of  bloom,  are  entrancingly  beautiful.  Women, 
therefore,  make  the  best  packers  of  grapes,  I  doubt  if 
a  beautiful  pack  is  possible  without  their  aid.  I  have 
never  seen  a  good  pack,  by  color,  that  a  woman  had 
not  superintended. 

The  early  spring  is  beautiful  in  a  vineyard  country. 
"When  the  winter  is  past  and  the  rain  is  oyer,  the 
tig  putteth  forth  her  green  figs  and  the  vine  with  the 
tender  grapes  gives  a  good  smell."  The  view  from  a 
high  building  of  a  vineyard  with  its  orderly  rows  of 
vines  suggests  a  great  garden.  The  vineyardist  that 
lays  out  a  vineyard  with  the  rows  crooked  receives  a 
word  ofreproval  from  every  passer  by,  from  the  Chi- 
nese vegetable  peddler  to  the  tourist.  All  alike  feel  it  to 
he  a  [K-rsonal  reflection  on  the  credit  of  the  community. 

1  would  that  more  people  realized  the  badness  of 
the  pruning  !  The  properly  pruned  vineyard  is  rare 
enough  to  make  one  pause  and  think  that  the  profits 
must  indeed  be  great  if  they  can  be  so  wantonly  sacri- 
ficed by  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  grape  vine's  true 
character  of  growth. 

PLANTING. — New  land  is  frequently  taken  for  a 
vineyard  and  the  vines  do  well.  Still,  if  the  land  is  in 
a  country  where  irrigation  is  new,  it  is  better  to  get 
the  water  well  into  the  land  before  beginning  to  plant 
vines.  Let  a  field  be  summer-fallowed  one  summer, 
and  in  the  fall  plowed  deep  and  left  ridged  to  take  in 
air  and  rain,  then,  at  the  spring  plowing  time,  run 
water  Into  furrows  and  soak  the  ground  well;  plow, 
harrow,  and  sow  corn.  The  corn  is  watered  twice 
during  its  growth  and  kept  well  cultivated.  By  this 
process  the  air  is  worked  into  the  soil  and  the  water 
held  in  it,  by  the  constant  cultivation.  During  the 
summer  fallow  time  if  straw  or  manure  is  well  spread 
on  the  land  to  rot  after  it  is  plowed  under,  it  greatly 
helps  the  soil  in  holding  moisture.  On  land  prepared 
in  this  careful  way,  a  !>8^  to  a  perfect  stand  of  vines 
can  be  expected.  The  third  year  will  give  a  crop 
under  this  treatment  and  the  vines  will  be  as  large  as 
five-year-old  vines  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

If  this  seems  too  slow,  the  quicker  way  is  to  put  on 
a  large  number  of  heavy  teams  and  plow  deeply,  fol- 
lowing the  plows  with  a  subsoil  plow.  Break  land 
without  turning  the  raw  soil  on  top.  Plant  the  young 
vines  and  irrigate  in  a  single  furrow  close  to  the  vine. 
In  August,  after  the  last  irrigation  of  the  season, 
spread  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  to  retain  the  moisture. 
This  mulch  will  grow  green  with  the  first  rains,  and 
make  a  mass  of  green  manure  to  plow  under.  The 
covering  of  the  land  from  the  sun  helps  it  as  well,  for 
after  all  clean  culture  in  our  vineyards  is  best,  yet, 
while  vines  are  young,  the  sun  burns  the  land  badly. 

The  worst  possible  practice  is  the  common  mistake 
made  by  Eastern  men.  They  reason  that  in  the  East 
a  clover  field  plowed  under  helps  the  growing  of  other 
crops.  Why  not  plow  up  an  alfalfa  field  for  the  new 
vineyard?  Because  the  practice  is  not  good!  The 
close,  unaired  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  rotting 
alfalfa  roots  in  a  dry  climate  do  not  help  the  land.  It 
must  be  gotten  into  good  tilth  first  or  else  the  vines 
make  a  poor  struggling  growth,  while  the  ground  is 
coming  back  to  good  condition.  It  means  at  least  two 
years'  extra  work  before  the  vineyard  is  profitable. 

Planting  out  of  cuttings  directly  in  the  vineyard 
has  again  become  the  fad.  This  is  the  second  time  it 
has  come  to  the  front  among  new  growers  since  1  had 
the  craze.  It  is  tried  and  then  dropped,  and  then 
tried  again.  Now  it  is  simply  the  old  idea  of  making 
a  short  cut,  and  Nature  will  not  have  it.  The  Italians 
are  old  grape  growers  and  have  this  as  a  proverb: 
"Do  nothing  hastily  hut  catching  lleas." 

If  you  desire  to  keep  the  friendship  of  your  new 
neighbors,  caution  him  against  planting  cuttings  for  a 
vineyard.    I  have  no  idea  that  he  will  take  your  ad- 


vice, but  he  will  understand  that  advice  is  a  good  deal 
like  quinine,  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  take.  The 
idea  that  cuttings  make  stronger  vines  than  rootings 
is  not  borne  out  when  the  cuttings  receive  the  same 
care  as  the  roots.  Sometimes  a  man  gives  the  cuttings 
nursery  care  at  a  great  expense  for  labor  and  makes  a 
great  success.  Let  the  same  careful  man  plant  roots 
and  see  what  a  vineyard  he  will  have  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year ! 

The  ordinary  care  given  to  young  vines  will  not  as 
a  rule  result  in  more  than  an  80  ^  stand.  If  a  cutting- 
vineyard  only  receives  this  sort  of  care  it  will  be  about 
a  .'ill;;  to  50',  stand  and  have  to  be  filled  out  with 
rootings  from  the  nursery.  I  know  three  vineyards 
planted  with  cuttings  that  have  been  a  success.  In 
every  instance  the  cuttings  received  extra  care  and  it 
was  after  a  wet  winter.  One  vineyard  the  young 
owner  planted  while  too  wet  to  put  a  team  on,  and  the 
little  space  around  each  vine  was  cultivated  by  hand 
until  late  in  the  spring.  After  all,  in  July  and  August 
this  vineyard  had  to  be  irrigated  twice  and  some  of 
the  vines' watered  by  a  cart.  In  speaking  of  planting 
cuttings,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  re- 
ferring alone  to  Fresno  and  its  surroundings,  as  all  of 
us  who  are  not  University  professors  come  here  to  give 
Only  the  actual  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  by  our 
own  experience.  This  is  the  only  value  our  work  can 
possibly  have  to  anyone. 

Distances  in  thk  Vixevari*. — In  the  vineyard 
the  vines  are  planted  at  various  distances  apart — 8x8, 
8x10,  Hxl2,  8x14,  lOx  12,  12x14.  All  these  have  their 
advocates  among  those  who  are  planting  table  grapes. 
Those  planting  vines  on  their  own  roots  near  vineyards 
having  phylloxera,  plant  <Sxl2or  14,  intending  to  plant 
resistant  roots  later  in  the  wide  way  of  the  vineyard 
rows.  If  the  phylloxera  never  comes,  they  are  safe;  if 
it  does,  they  think  this  will  be  a  successful  way  of  hold- 
ing up  the  vineyard  in  its  production.  Those  who  are 
really  fighting  phylloxera  do  not  regard  this  as  a  good 
plan,  but  take  up  the  vines  of  the  infected  spot  com- 
pletely and  put  the  land  into  alfalfa  for  a  term  of 
years. 

Fertilization. — The  use  of  fertilizers  is  neglected 
in  many  California  vineyards.  Indeed  I  know  men 
that  say  that  it  is  time  to  sell  out  when  the  vineyard 
needs  fertilizing  and  allow  the  next  fellow  to  try  it. 
The  size  and  firmness  of  the  berry  in  table  grapes  and 
its  standing-up  quality  depend  on  a  well-fed  soil.  Two 
years  may  be  given  of  good  barnyard  manure,  spread- 
ing it  on  the  earth  in  the  fall  early,  or,  if  preferred, 
putting  it  into  a  deep  plow  furrow  after  the  first  rains. 
The  plows  are  run  across  the  land  set  deep  and  back 
again  in  the  same  furrow,  until  at  least  10 inches  deep; 
then  throw  in  the  manure  and  cover  with  a  couple  of 
furrows.  If  this  is  done  early  enough,  there  is  little 
annoyance  from  the  manure  dragging  out. 

The  third  year  ground  hone  is  dropped  into  the  fur- 
rows and  covered  at  the  first  plowing.  At  the  last 
cultivation  nitrate  of  soda  is  put  into  the  furrow  and 
covered.  If  the  pruning  of  the  vines  has  been  bal- 
anced, the  grape  will  set  in  large  bunches  and  the 
wood  growth  will  not  be  too  great.  Balanced  fertilizers 
against  balanced  pruning  to  produce  health  and  vigor 
and  large  crops. 

Varieties. — The  varieties  of  table  grapes  shipped 
from  California  in  large  lots  are  Thompson  Seedless 
(or  Sultanina),  the  Sultana,  the  Malaga,  Tokay,  and 
Emperors.  Small  quantities  of"  Corniehons,  Muscats, 
Black  Prince,  and  Rose  of  Peru  are  sometimes 
shipped  out. 

The  Sultaninas  are  fine  grapes  when  well  grown; 
the  bunches  are  large  and  showy  and  the  grape  well 
flavored  and  sweet.  As  there  is  little  culling  or 
clipping  on  the  bunches,  it  is  a  cheap  grape  to  pack 
and  shows  up  well  in  bunch  packing. 

The  Malaga  is  a  fine  variety  when  it  is  good.  It 
needs  pedigreeing  badly  as  it  varies  more  in  quality 
than  any  other  grape  we  have  at  present.  At  first, 
we  all  thought  it  was  in  the  soil  and  condemned  the 
stronger  lands  as  not  suited  to  Malaga.  They  seemed 
to  fail  to  produce  the  sweet  amber  colored  berry.  We 
now  find  that  the  amber  Malaga  is  a  larger  grape  on 
the  good  soils,  and  that  it  does  not  vary  more  than  a 
week  in  the  time  of  ripening  on  the  different  soils. 
The  green  watery  Malaga  does  not  ripen  until  Muscat 
time  and  is  always  to  the  taste  deficient  in  sugar. 

The  Sultanina  and  Sultana  are  more  expensive  to 
produce  than  the  Malaga,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  require  trellising  to  make  full  crops.  The 
six-foot  stakes  are  set  a  foot  in  the  ground  and  half  a 
foot  from  the  top  is  placed  the  upper  wire;  two  feet 
below  it  the  second  wire  is  run.  Long  canes  an;  tied 
to  the  wires  and  the  vine  bears  its  fruit  on  the  lateral 
springing  from  these  long  canes.  The  Malaga  is 
pruned  half  high  and  after  a  time  becomes  strong 
enough  to  support  itself.  The  stakes  are  then  removed 
and  used  again  to  stake  other  vines. 

The  Muscat  is  not  a  shipping  grape  in  most  seasons, 
yet  a  few  are  always  in  demand  in  local  or  near-by 
markets.  When  raisins  are  normal  in  price,  these 
grapes  do  not  reach  further  than  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  Muscat  grape  is  not  staked  hut 
pruned  to  a  head  close  to  the  ground.  Today,  the 
general  tendency  is  not  to  prune  or  to  head  the  Muscat 
as  low  as  in  former  years,  hoping  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  life  of  the  vine. 


Tokay  and  Emperors  are  both  high-staked  vines; 
this  adds  considerably  to  the  expense  of  the  vineyard. 
Stakes  have  been  high  priced  these  last  few  years. 
Now  the  (Jovernment  is  selling  timl>er,  the  small  mill 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  make  stakes  once  more.  We 
may  look  for  a  reduction  from  the  ruinous  prices  now 
prevailing.  The  cement  stake  promises  well  and  after 
a  few  years  trial  we  will  be  able  to  tell  if  the  unpre- 
sentable accidents  in  vineyard  work  will  l>e  too  many 
to  make  it  profitable.  Poplar,  willow,  and  mulberry 
stakes  are  used  by  peeling  them  and  at  once  standing 
the  ends  in  a  solution  of  blue  stone;  after  24  hours 
they  are  ready  to  use.  How  long  these  treated  stakes 
will  last  has  not  yet  been  proven. 

Table  grapes  are  usually  well  irrigated  in  the 
winter  time,  as  they  are  often  ruined  by  mildew  when 
summer  irrigation  is  attempted.  Indeed,  I  regard  it 
as  folly  to  irrigate  an  old  Emperor  vineyard  in  the 
spring  after  the  foliage  has  started.  The  years  of 
deficient  rainfall  the  vineyards  should  be  irrigated  in 
the  winter  and  cultivated  to  hold  the  moisture. 

The  Tokay  grape  has  brought  more  money  into  the 
State  than  any  other  table  variety  shipped  out,  for  its 
acreage  is  very  great;  like  the  Emperor  it  grows  well 
on  heavy  shallow  soil.  It  is  a  handsome  grape  and 
a  good  carrier.  I  really  think  that  both  Tokays  and 
Emperors  taste  better  in  New  York  than  they  do  in 
California.  The  Tokay  colors  highest  when  the  heat 
is  not  too  great-  where  the  climate  is  cooler  than  one 
in  which  the  temperature  clings  lovingly  around 
100°  day  alter  day.  The  present  cool  season  in  Fresno 
has  bi  en  favorable  to  Tokays  this  year  and  the  pack- 
ing houses  sent  out  some  well-colored  fruit  to  the 
East. 

The  Tokay  color  could  Ihj  readily  improved  in  the 
hotter  portion  of  the  State  by  a  little  selection.  I 
have  worked  the  Emperors  most  successfully  by  pedi- 
greeing them.  This  is  done  by  using  only  cuttings 
from  marked  vines  that  had  produced  for  two  seasons 
a  reasonable  amount  Of  high-class  grapes,  large  berries; 
high  colored  and  large  hunches  were  only  considered. 
The  vines  were  large  and  it  was  easy  to  get  more 
cutting  than  I  cared  to  use  that  were  tirst-class  in 
every  respect.  The  output  of  merchantable  grapes 
was  increased  from  three  and  one-half  and  four  tons  to 
the  acre  to  eight,  nine,  and  ten  tons.  The  culls  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

( \\ i ; e  <>i  nir.  Vi.nkvakh. — The  vine  must  be  kept 
clean,  usually  keeping  a  vineyard  clean,  that  is,  keep- 
ing down  the  weeds  is  all  that  is  thought  necessary. 
The  vines  themselves  should  have  the  fungus  growth 
taken  off  and  dead  knots  removed,  then  spray  the 
whole  vine  heavily  with  Bordeaux  mixture  just  before 
the  buds  swell.  Clean  up  all  the  trash  around  the 
vineyards,  leave  no  place  to  hold  mildew  spores,  or 
thrips,  or  hopjiers.  All  these  can  be  controlled  by 
keeping  down  their  breeding  places.  If  the  vines 
need  sulphuring  then  it  should  begin  when  the  leaves 
are  still  small,  and  again  later  at  the  blossoming  time. 
The  sulphuring  machine  is  a  success,  it  blows  the  sul- 
phur where  it  is  needed  and  wastes  none.  It  there- 
fore reduces  the  amount  needed  greatly.  Red  spider 
and  purple  mites  sometimes  show  up  late  in  August. 
Spraying  with  cold  water  controls  these.  L'sually  they 
are  simply  let  alone,  and  the  next  season  the  vines  are 
given  more  water  in  the  winter  time,  as  dryness  is 
thought  to  he  the  cause  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
these  pests. 

OBOWlNG  TBI  Emperor. — The  Emperor  gra|>es 
have  been  our  success,  and  the  high  prices  received 
for  this  crop  have  induced  planting  all  over  the  county. 
Many  are  unsuccessful;  some  from  poor  quality  of  the 
vines  they  planted,  some  from  summer  irrigation, 
and  some  from  bad  pruning.  The  pruning  is  often 
a  merely  ' go  as  you  please'  process,  and  never  two 
years  alike.  1  often  wonder  that  the  vines  bear  at  all. 
Then  I  look  at  my  own  vineyards  and  think:  "It  is 
a  good  preacher  that  follows  his  own  advice."  I  can- 
not get  the  pruning  done  rightly  except  I  stay  right 
there  myself  and  have  a  few  careful  white  men  at 
work.  By  all  mistakes  in  the  years  as  they  pass,  we 
learn  what  not  to  do  with  the  vines.  The  same  ex- 
periments we  all  tried  fifteen  years  ago  are  being 
repeated  and  will  prove  unsuccessful  again. 

I  talked  half  an  hour  to  one  grower  who  was  about 
to  plant  Emperors.  He  was  a  man  above  the  aver- 
age in  intelligence.  Indeed,  he  came  to  me  for 
advice.  After  all,  when  he  went  away,  he  said  he 
would  plant  his  Emperors  tiO  feet  apart  and  trellis 
them.  I  gave  up  as  1  had  hammered  in  the  thought 
that  tonnage  was  not  wanted  in  a  shipping  grape,  but 

quality. 

The  red  Emperor  bears  its  large  clusters  of  high 
colored  grapes  on  the  crown  of  the  vines;  large 
bandies  of  the  dark  fruit  sold  as  Emperors  are  some- 
times produced  at  a  distance  from  the  bead  of  the 
vines.  The  more  the  vine  has  laterals  the  more 
little  dark  grapes  it  will  hear.  As  every  seed  pro- 
duced taxes  the  vine  as  well  as  the  land,  it  is  folly  to 
produce  a  lot  of  worthless  little  grapes  that  the  winery 
will  buy  cheap.  With  long  trellised  pruning  the 
Emperors  will  produce  immense  tonnage  of  cheap 
fruit  worth,  say  *7  or  *s  g  ton;  or  the  same  vines  will 
produce  with  proper  pruning  a  minimum  crop  of  fruit 

I  worth  $50  a  ton.    Neither  the  vine  or  soil  is  taxed  to 

|  produce  the  crop- 
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The  Emperor  grape  cannot  he  recommended  to 
careless  growers.  Year  after  year  a  well  cared  for 
Emperor  vineyard  planted  from  selected  vines  is  a 
small  mint  to  coin  money.  The  grapes  are  beautiful 
in  their  soft  harmonious  jewel-like  coloring,  almost 
like  a  begonia.  The  Emperor  is  a  good  shipper  and 
Stands  considerable  rain  while  on  the  vines  without 
damage  to  its  shipping  qualities.  It  also  holds  up 
well  in  cold  storage. 

The  market  for  table  grapes  grows  constantly.  I 
well  remember  when  seven  cars  of  Emperor  grapes 
was  all  I  could  sell  on  the  New  York  market,  and 
then  the  seventh  car  slumped  badly.  The  days  of  the 
ventilator  cars  made  shipping  risky  business,  and 
returns  were  considered  good  at  a  thousand  dollars  a 
car.  Now  we  look  for  two  thousand  or  more  a  car  for 
the  best  grapes.  I  expect  to  see  the  better  quality 
grapes  (those  we  like  to  eat)  go  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket under  the  improved  ways  of  handling.  The  pre- 
cooling  of  the  fruit  before  it  enters  the  refrigerator 
cars  will  greatly  help  the  grape  shipping  trade. 

Packing  Grapes.— The  love  of  the  fruit  packing 
house  grows  on  one.  I  was  never  as  happy  as  when 
surrounded  with  the  girls  and  women  in  the  packing 
house.  The  eye  was  feasted  with  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  the  grapes;  almost  as  sweet  as  the  pretty 
girl  faces  bending  over  them.  That  is  passed — today — 
we  have  the  Japanese  !  They  are  not  pretty;  neither 
is  their  work  pretty!  If  they  would  try  they  could 
do  better,  but  they  simply  will  not  try.  I  often  watch 
them  strutting  around,  proud  of,  the  Lord  only  knows 
what,  yet  net  too  proud  to  accept  unearned  money. 
The  thoroughness  they  showed  in  the  late  war  as 
soldiers  makes  us  know  that  they  could  do  this  well, 
if  they  were  willing  to  learn.  The  bloom  has  gone 
from  the  packing  house  and  it  has  become  drudgery. 

The  shipping  grape  is  like  the  Bartlctt  pear,  easily 
damaged  in  handling.  The  grapes  should  never  re- 
ceive the  slightest  jar  in  handling.  Cut  and  hold  by 
the  stem  and  lay  lightly,  one  bunch  at  a  time,  on 
clean  paper  in  a  large  sweat  box.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  preserve  the  bloom.  The  sweat  boxes  are  well 
padded  by  a  thick  layer  of  hay  under  the  papers  to 
give  the  grapes  a  soft  bed  to  ride  on.  These  boxes 
are  haulcd'on  wagons  with  springs,  and  the  vineyard 
roads  have  the  ruts,  and  "Thank  you,  ma'ams," 
smoothed  over  and  tamped  down  to  save  jolts. 
Steady,  slow  horses  are  used  to  draw  the  wagons  to 
the  packing  house.  The  sweat  boxes  are  lifted  by  two 
men  on  and  oil' the  wagons.  They  are  stacked  log 
cabin  fashion  to  leave  plenty  of  spaces  for  air;  after 
24  hours  the  stems  are  limber  enough  to  pack. 

In  Emperor  packing  a  girl  or  two  spend  their  time 

in  picking  out  the  clusters  from  the  large  boxes  before 
they  are  carried  to  the  ordinary  packers'  tables.  The 
cluster  fruit  is  carried  by  the  stem  carefully  and  laid 
on  paper  in  other  sweat  boxes  at  the  packers'  tables. 
Sometimes  I  have  ha  If  the  packers  at  the  cluster  tables. 
The  ribbons  on  a  ten-ear  pack  will  cost  $100  to  #1511. 
The  ribbons  should  be  tied  into  "  chous"  and  then  the 
bunch  tied  on  the  stems  of  the  grapes.  The  ordinary 
packers  will  trail  the  ribbons  over  the  grapes  and  in- 
jure the  bloom.  1  sometimes  find  a  girl  that  is  an 
artist  in  tone  work,  and  when  I  find  one  she  alone 
puts  on  ribbons. 

The  ordinary  packers  must  not  be  allowed  to  cut  the 
grapes  up  into  little  bunches  to  make  the  top  of  the 
crates  more  even.  This  is  the  easiest  way  to  top  off  a 
poorly  filled  crate,  but  it  is  inexcusable  in  a  foreman 
to  permit  it.  If  the  packers  are  trained  to  fill  the  cor- 
ners first  of  the  basket  then  fit  in  a  centre  bunch  the 
tops  will  come  out  smooth  enough  and  the  basket  will 
he  full  weight.  The  fruit  in  each  crate  should  be  even 
in  size  and  color.  The  packers  seem  to  think  that  it 
is  doing  the  owner  a  favor  to  fill  the  basket  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  without  regard  to  doing  it  well.  When 
one  can  bend  this  enthusiasm  to  careful  work  it  makes 
for  goodness.  The  lack  of  skill  in  using  the  fingers, 
as  well  as  the  color  blindness,  makes  one  wish  that 
every  child  could  have  a  kindergarten  training. 

'The  early  fruit  packing,  for  it  is  seventeen  years 
this  week  that  I  first  began  to  pack  fruit  on  the  ranch, 
was  pioneering.  We  had  none  of  the  ideas  now  com- 
mon. The  grapes  were  clipped  up  into  little  pieces 
and  faced  into  a  form;  they  came  out  of  it  as  evenly 
Surfaced  as  cherries  and  without  any  bloom  on  them. 
It  was  not  a  pretty  or  appetizing  looking  pack.  The 
first  year  they  went  in  like  that  to  the  market.  The 
next  year  I  rebelled  against  cutting  up  the  large 
bunches.  To  make  the  baskets  larger  I  cut  down  a 
side  and  put  two  baskets  together,  tacking  the  cut 
sides  to  the  bottom.  Then  I  tied  on  a  few  pieces  of 
baby  ribbon  left  from  the  previous  year's  Christmas 
packages.  W  hen  these  grapes  reached  the  East  I 
received  a  telegram  to  send  more.  It  has  been  more, 
more!  like  little  Oliver  Twist.  The  demand  is  still 
unsatisfied. 

The  early  commission  men  argued  strongly  against 
the  shipping  of  the  large  bunches  in  this  way;  the 
crates  were  lighter  and  took  up  too  much  room  in  the 
ears.  I  knew  this  was  not  reasonable,  for  I  had  Lived 
in  the  East  and  know  the  trade  could  charge  well  for 
that  brilliantly  colored  fruit.  The  women  in  the  East 
were  willing  to  pay  as  much  for  it  as  for  flowers,  for 
the  fruit  not  only  decorated  the  dining  table,  but  it  be- 
came part  uf  the  dessert.  In  the  season  of  the  year  that 


Emperors  are  in  the  market  ten  dollars  provides  only 
a  few  flowers  for  a  dinner  party;  hardly  enough  for 
more  than  a  simple  affair.  These  grapes,  when  ar- 
ranged under  an  electric  light,  rival  hot-house  flowers 
in  their  effectiveness.  These  first  large  baskets  were 
a  surprise  when  they  sold  for  three  and  a  half  dollars 
and  upwards  a  single  crate.  The  old  double  crates  we 
never  used  except  in  emergencies.  The  consumer  was 
asked  to  buy  a  "pig  in  a  poke,"  and  as  we  had 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  our  pack,  we  felt  proud 
to  pass  him  the  single  "  cartes,"  so  that  he  could  see 
that  his  "pigs  were  in  clover." 

In  a  packing-house  a  woman  is  better  to  oversee  the 
woman  workers,  while  a  man  can  best  put  up  with 
Japs,  as  he  has  more  patience  with  masculine  stupid- 
ity. If  any  women  at  all  are  employed,  a  sensible 
forewoman  will  hold. things  in  order  and  suppress  the 
little  fresh  snippy  youths  that  come  out  as  floor  boys. 
They  are  usually  smarties  rather  than  vicious,  but  lit- 
tle gnats  are  often  more  annoying  than  bigger  beasts.  If 
a  packing-house  is  to  hold  conscientious  women  pack- 
ers it  must  be  high-toned  in  its  personnel.  The  bloom 
must  be  kept  on  the  workers  as  well  as  on  the  grapes. 
It  is  the  bloom  that  makes  the  PCastern  agent  smile 
when  the  crates  are  opened  up.  It  is  the  bloom  on 
the  workers  that  makes  the  work  a  joy. 

Loving  kindness  is  the  best  way  of  managing  work- 
ers. A  little  kindness  goes  a  long  way  with  women 
and  girls.  That  is  the  reason  that  there  should 
always  be  a  capable  woman  at  the  head.  A  cup  of 
tea  at  noon  and  a  little  hot  soup  is  not  much  to  give 
these  faithful  ones,  and  it  makes  them  comfortable  for 
the  afternoon's  work. 

Loving  the  work  in  hand  is  the  only  way  to  be 
faithful  to  it.  The  romance  of  the  grape  surrounds 
the  workers  year  after  year.  The  youths  and  maidens 
find  their  life  partners  in  the  packing-house.  The  his- 
tory of  their  lives  begins  in  the  packing-house  and 
reality  takes  the  place  of  the  dreams  of  youth  in  which 
nothing  was  impossible  to  achieve.  Surely  this  build- 
ing up  of  happy  homes  makes  the  watchful  care  of  a 
good  woman  w  orth  while.  "  Yes  !"  as  my  forewoman 
used  to  say  each  season  when  we  drove  around  to 
notify  the  girls  to  come  to  the  packing-house,  "yes, 
as  usual  we  ran  a  matrimonial  bureau  at  the  ranch, 
and  my  best  girls  are  all  married  off."  It  is  all  life, 
however,  and  the  grapes  were  well  packed  and  none 
the  worse  for  the  little  romances  going  on  around 
them. 


Horticulture. 


The  Latest  on  the  Walnut  Blight. 

Prof.  It.  ID.  Smith,  plant  pathologist  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Experiment  Station,  gives  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  a  word  about  the  walnut  blight  and  what 
is  being  done  about  it: 

The  walnut  disease  is  one  of  the  most  serious  affect- 
ing any  crop  grown  in  this  State,  and  also  has  proven 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  combat  by  usual  methods. 

To  successfully  treat  the  trouble  in  a  direct  manner, 
there  is  no  method  available,  apparently,  except  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  spraying,  but  on  account  of  the  size 
of  the  trees  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  covering 
them  thoroughly,  we  have  found  this  entirely  imprac- 
ticable. 

It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  walnut  industry 
is  still  practically  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  and 
this  disease,  or  blight,  is  only  one  among  many  other 
features  which  prevent  the  fullest  success  in  growing 
the  crop. 

Practically  all  our  bearing  orchards  are  seedling 
nuts,  planted  with  little  idea  as  to  selection  or  quality, 
and  their  product  is  very  far  from  what  it  might  be. 
Loth  in  quality  and  quantity  of  nuts  our  average  seed- 
ling trees  are  far  inferior  to  the  best  named  varieties. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  culture,  the  walnut  industry 
has  almost  no  standing  whatever.  Practically  nothing- 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  fertilizing  in  any  of  the 
plantings;  and  all  the  cultural  operations  have  been  of 
the  most  superficial  kind.  Our  greatest  effort  at  pres- 
ent, in  relation  to  walnuts,  lies  along  the  lines  of  im- 
proved methods  of  culture  and  better  varieties.  We 
ha  ve  several  very  promising  kinds  which  are  only 
very  slightly  affected  by  the  blight  and  are  known  to 
bear  large  quantities  of  good  nuts  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
ease. We  are  therefore  endeavoring  to  encourage  the 
best  methods  for  grafting  over  the  old  trees  into  these 
better  kinds,  and  to  test  all  the  available  varieties  and 
look  for  new  ones. 

This  line  of  work  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  that  in  the  matter  of  varieties  a 
great  change  is  imminent  in  California  walnut  culture, 
and  that  the  old  unselected  seedling  trees  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

We  are  also  interested  largely  in  experiments  along 
the  line  of  fertilization,  irrigation,  and  similar  features. 
It  is  being  proven  that  the  yield  of  the  nuts  can  be 
largely  increased  by  means  of  fertilizers,  and  that  the 
industry  has  come  to  a  point  when  «u«h  practices  must 
he  adopted! 


We  have  a  large  acreage  of  walnuts  under  various 
treatment  of  this  sort,  also  young  plantings  of  a  great 
many  different  varieties,  trees  grafted  on  various  kinds 
of  roots,  and  other  practical  tests  of  matters  which  bid 
fair  to  make  walnut  growing  more  successful  than 
ever,  regardless  of  the  blight. 


Small  Fruits  in  the  Home  Garden. 


By  Mu.  G.  II.  Hopkins,  Burbank,  Los  Angeles  county,  California. 

There  is  no  country  under  the  sun  so  favored  in  the 
growth  of  small  fruit  as  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  every  owner  of  a  plot  of  ground 
should  not  have  a  supply  of  the  different  berries  for 
the  table.  Grown  for  home  use  it  is  a  pleasure  to  care 
for  them,  and  to  pick  the  large  luscious  berries  washed 
in  the  sparkling  dew  of  early  morn  is  a  joy.  And 
then  compare  such  berries  with  those  purchased  on 
the  market,  that  are  covered  with  the  dust  and  filth 
that  is  blown  around  the  streets  of  the  large  cities. 
But  few  plants  are  required  for  an  ordinary  family, 
100  to  500  strawberry  plants  if  properly  cared  for  is  a 
great  plenty.  Two  or  three  dozen  each  of  blackberry 
and  raspberry  plants  take  up  but  little  space,  and 
would  furnish  enough  for  the  table  and  for  canning. 
A  row  of  loganberries  or  Mammoth  Hlacks  trained 
along  the  fence  would  not  only  furnish  an  abundance 
of  berries,  but  would  cover  what  otherwise  might  be 
an  unsightly  spot.  If  you  have  a  rod  of  ground  that 
you  can  call  your  own  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  your 
family  and  yourself  to  improve  it  with  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  flowers. 

In  raising  berries  for  the  home  or  for  market  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ground  be  properly  prepared.  It 
should  be  spaded  or  plowed  deeply,  and  thoroughly 
worked  until  every  lump  is  worked  out.  The  ground 
may  be  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure,  but  only 
that  which  is  well  rotted  should  be  used.  Among  all 
the  berries  grown  strawberries  are  most  favored,  and 
in  the  Southwest  can  usually  be  picked  every  month 
in  the  year.  For  the  home  garden  they  may  be 
planted  in  beds  four  feet  Wide  and  any  desired  length, 
or  they  may  be  set  in  rows  18  in.  apart  and  7  or  8  in', 
apart  in  the  row.  Planting  may  be  done  any  month 
in  the  year  in  those  portions  of  the  country  where 
irrigation  is  practical,  but  ordinarily  the  fall  and 
spring  months  are  most  favorable.  If  planted  in 
August  or  September  one  can  be  quite  sure  of  picking- 
berries  two  months  from  planting,  and  then  fall 
planted  vines  will  usually  bear  a  bigger  crop  the  fol- 
lowing year  than  those  planted  in  the  spring.  The 
plauts  may  be  set  out  with  any  ordinary  garden 
trowel,  but  should  be  planted  so  the  roots  are  not 
doubled  up.  If  planted  in  the  summer  time  or  early 
fall  before  the  rains,  the  ground  should  be  well  irri- 
gated before  planting  and  immedately  after  planting, 
and  every  other  day  until  the  roots  are  set,  and  then 
about  every  four  days.  If  planted  in  rows  they  may 
be  cultivated  with  a  hand  cultivator,  and  should  be 
cultivated  at  least  once  a  week.  We  believe  in  plenty 
of  water  and  cultivation.  Plants  set  out  in  the  fall 
will  not  make  so  many  runners  as  those  set  in  the 
spring,  but  all  runners  should  be  kept  pinched  off  if 
you  want  lots  of  big  berries. 

Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Etc.. — Blackberries 
in  the  home  garden  should  be  planted  in  rows  six  feet 
apart  and  about  four  feet  in  the  row.  This  is  also  the 
usual  distance  for  raspberries  and  loganberries.  Black- 
berries should  be  cut  back  every  summer  to  about 
four  feet  and  raspberries  to  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  southern  California  and  the  hot  interior  valleys. 
Further  north  they  naturally  make  a  fo'gger  growth. 
After  the  spring  crop  is  over,  cut  out  all  old  growth 
that  does  not  show  life.  There  may  be  a  new  growth 
of  laterals  on  last  year's  cane.  If  so  allow  these  to 
remain  for  a  second  crop.  Loganberries  may  be 
allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground,  but  are  much  better  on 
a  wire  trellis,  as  the  old  wood  can  be  cut  out  better 
and  the  berries  are  more  conveniently  picked.  Care 
should  be  used  in  cutting  out  the  old  canes  of  the 
logan,  as  many  of  them  will  have  new  laterals  from 
which  one  can  get  a  fall  crop,  and  where  such  growth 
is  made  later  in  the  season  they  will  bear  in  the  spring, 
and  two  and  three  weeks  earlier  than  from  the  new 
canes.  Where  irrigation  is  not  practiced  all  vines 
should  be  mulched  during  the  summer  time,  cultiva- 
tion being  done  in  the  spring. 

Growing  Berries  for  Market.— The  Pacific 
Coast  furnishes  splendid  markets  for  all  kinds  of  ber- 
ries. It  requires  thousands  of  cases  per  day  to  supply 
such  cities  as  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland 
and  Seattle,  besides  the  many  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
There  is  good  money  in  raising  berries  for  any  mar- 
ket that  is  not  distant,  and  every  town  however 
small  will  furnish  a  market  for  a  certain  amount. 
The  man  who  is  so  situated  that  he  can  supply  the 
I»eople  of  a  town  of  1,000  to  5,000  people  with  berries 
has  a  fortune  in  his  grasp. 

The  cultivation  does  not  differ  a  great  deal  from 
that  practiced  in  the  garden  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
distance  between  the  plants.  In  soil  that  can  be 
readily  worked  with  hand  or  wheel  hoes  and  culti- 
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vators  we  advise  planting  strawberries  in  rows  18  in. 
apart  as  afore-mentioned.  Where  the  soil  is  clay  or 
adobe  it  would  be  better  to  plant  in  rows  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart  and  cultivate  with  a  horse-hoe  or  culti- 
vator. In  that  case  the  plants  may  Ik-  set  one  foot 
apart  in  the  row  and  allowed  to  run  making  a  matted 
row.  Hut  however  they  are  planted  keep  the  runners 
pinched  off  if  planted  close  and  from  the  matted  row 
when  formed  and  cultivate.  Where  rainfall  is  de- 
pended on  they  should  be  cultivated  constantly  during 
the  growing  season,  and  when  old  enough  to  bear 
cultivate  until  you  have  a  nice  display  of  bloom,  then 
it  will  do  to  case  up.  Under  irrigation  strawberries 
should  be  cultivated  a  day  or  so  after  each  watering 
with  young  plants  and  up  to  the  time  they  begin  to 
bear  a  heavy  crop.  After  bearing  a  heavy  crop  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  let  them  rest  for  a  few  weeks  without 
water,  then  start  in  with  the  water  and  cultivation 
again. 

In  growing  blackberries  in  commercial  quantities 
the  rows  would  better  be  nine  feet  apart,  giving  each 
individual  plant  more  space,  and  also  giving  more 
room  for  working  with  a  horse.  Summer  cultivation 
of  blacks  should  be  shallow,  as  deep  cultivation  will 
cause  more  suckers  to  grow. 


Orchard  Plowing. 

By  Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
California  State  Grange  in  San  Jose: 

Experience  teaches  us  that  the  soil  in  the  orchard 
should  be  mellow  and  moist  through  the  summer. 
To  bring  it  finally  into  that  condition  the  plow  is 
the  best  implement  to  use  for  the  first  operation.  It 
breaks  the  surface,  and  may  penetrate  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  give  loose  material,  which  the  disc,  the  har- 
row, and  smoother  will  subsequently  reduce  to  a 
mulch  and  spread  it  like  a  soft  blanket  to  prevent  the 
moisture  in  the  ground  from  escaping  into  the  air. 

If  you  have  been  so  persistent  in  your  efforts  to 
thwart  nature  in  her  benevolent  intentions  that  you 
have  kept  the  orchard  clean  of  weeds;  stop  it.  Begin 
to  cultivate  a  judicious  laziness  and  let  the  weeds 
grow  all  winter.  •  If  the  ground  has  been  kept  so 
pitilessly  clean  that  there  is  no  seed  to  germinate,  sow 
some  in  the  dust  before  the  first  rain  comes  in  fall. 
If  some  seeds  are  latent  in  the  soil,  but  not  enough  to 
produce  an  opulent  growth,  help  them  out  by  scat- 
tering burr  clover,  peas,  vetches,  horse  beans,  lupines: 
anything  that  will  grow  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  gathering  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  producing  a  mass  of  vendure  that  will, 
when  turned  under,  replenish  the  soil  with  much 
needed  humus. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  before  you  planted  the 
orchard  the  land  had  been  used  30  or  40  years  for 
grain  crops,  the  seed  being  sent  to  market  and  the 
stubble  burned.  Nothing  was  returned  to  the  soil  to 
replenish  the  supply  of  humus  which  is  so  essential, 
not  only  to  the  growth  of  plants,  but  to  keep  the  soil 
mellow  and  retentive  of  moisture.  Since  planting  the 
orchard  you  have  persecuted  the  spontaneous  growth 
to  its  utter  extermination. 

There  is  a  better  way.  Invite  the  weeds  and  wel- 
come every  tiny  individual  of  them.    When  you 


prune  the  orchard  trim  out  the  stove-wood,  leaving 
all  small  brush  and  leaves  already  scattered  for  the 
weeds  to  climb  on.  "  Never  burn  anything  that  will 
rot."  If  you  have  taken  pride  in  keeping  your 
ground  spick  and  span  clean,  you  will  not  harvest  a 
big  crop  by  this  lazy  method,  but  persevere.  It  has 
taken  perhaps  30  or  40  years  years  of  robbing  the  soil 
to  bring  it  to  its  present  lumpy  and  lifeless  state.  You 
may  be  happy  if  in  five  or  ten  years  you  are  able  to 
turn  under  a  sufficient  mass  of  vendure  to  restore  it  to 
its  primitive  friable  and  mellow  condition.  Don't  be 
in  a  hurry  to  harvest  the  crop  of  weeds.  Postpone 
plowing  them  under  till  the  seeds  are  mature  enough 
to  germinate  the  following  winter,  you  thus  save  the 
ex  pense  of  buying  seed  and  planting  it. 

Do  not  plow  too  close  to  the  row  of  trees;  leave  a 
streak  of  weeds  there  to  mature  their  seed.  The  sub- 
sequent use  of  a  disc  and  harrow  crossing  the  furrow 
will  distribute  it  cheap.  The  weeds  being  well  grown, 
spring  showers  will  keep  the  ground  in  workable  con- 
dition. 

It  is  a  formidable  undertaking  when  the  mustard 
seed  and  alfilarea  are  breast  high.  Scattered  prun- 
ings  are  the  wrap,  and  burr  clover  and  peas  are  the 
woof  of  a  wire  mat  on  the  ground.  The  soil  perhaps 
too  dry  to  work  well;  just  think  of  it,  to  hitch  to  a 
Hale  or  Oliver  plow  with  a  rolling  coulter  and  a  log 
chain  on  the  beam  to  wallow  down  such  a  tangle  ! 
Maybe  you  have  to  roll  or  slab  it  down  before  you  can 
open  a  furrow,  the  soil  may  be  tough  and  lifeless 
through  faulty  methods  of  cropping  and  cultivating 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  plow  may  rumble  on  the 
hardpan,  the  plow  sole  formed  in  the  previous  years, 
or  going  deeper  turn  up  great  lumps  that  will  only  be 
mellow  with  a  picket  maul. 

It  looks  formidable  indeed,  but  don't  worry.  Take 
a  good  rotary  plow  of  two  discs,  hitch  four  mules 
abreast,  mount  the  seat  and  drive  along.  The  axle 
1  lends  the  tall  stuff  down,  the  revolving  discs  cut 
through  the  brush  and  the  whole  mass  is  neatly  turned 
under  to  rot. 


Walnut  Growing  in  Oregon. 

The  Oregon  Agriculturist  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  walnut  handling,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Prince  of 
Dundee,  Yamhill  county,  as  follows  ■ 

In  gathering  the  nuts  the  man  climbs  into  the  tree 
and  with  a  heavy  padded  mallet  strikes  each  of  the 
branches  which  are  of  any  considerable  size.  The  jar 
causes  the  ripe  nuts  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Prince 
first  tried  bamboo  poles  for  threshing  the  limbs,  but 
found  the  use  of  the  mallet  better.  The  gatherers  pick 
the  nuts  in  pails  and  then  empty  into  sacks.  The  sacks 
of  nuts  are  hauled  to  the  prune  dryer,  where  the  prune 
dipping  vats  are  used  to  wash  the  nuts.  For  washing 
nothing  is  used  but  clear  water.  After  being  washed 
the  nuts  are  spread  on  trays  and  placed  in  the  drying 
chamber.  When  the  outside  air  is  clear  any  day  Mr. 
Prince  does  not  use  any  artificial  heat  but  relies  on  the 
natural  circulation  of  the  air  to  dry  the  nuts.  Ordi- 
narily a  little  fire  is  made,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  allow  the  air  which  passes  among  the  nuts  to  get  too 
warm.  He  does  not  think  it  safe  to  allow  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  to  rise  above  100,  and  in  his  own 


practice  keeps  it  down  to  about  85  degrees.  The  nuts 
are  not  bleached  in  any  manner  either  before  or  after 
drying.  As  they  come  out  of  the  dryer  they  are 
emptied  on  the  prune  tables  and  are  then  packed  in 
either  pound  cartons,  or  in  25  or  50-pound  bags,  as  the 
trade  demands.  In  packing,  all  the  discolored  nuts 
are  culled  out  and  the  others  are  first  placed  in  scales 
so  that  a  pound  carton  or  a  25-j>ound  bag  will  contain 
the  weight  of  walnuts  it  is  represented  to  contain.  The 
culls  sell  readily  at  good  prices — this  year  at  12J  cents 
per  pound.  Pickers  are  instructed  to  reject  nuts  which 
are  injured  by  sunburn  or  blight. 

The  nuts  as  they  lie  on  the  packing  tables  present  an 
attractive  appearance  and  look  big  enough  and  good 
enough  for  anybody.  So  far  Mr.  Prince  has  never 
graded  them  to  size,  but  all  sizes  and  varieties  go 
together.  They  seem  to  give  satisfaction  that  way, 
as  the  customers  who  handled  them  last  year  and  the 
year  before  are  after  them  again  this  year,  although 
the  price  has  steadily  been  higher  than  that  asked  for 
any  other  American-grown  walnuts.  The  wholesale 
grocery  house  in  New  York  which  eaters  specially  to 
the  high-priced  trade,  which  last  year  took  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  Mr.  Prince's  crop,  wrote  bim  this 
year  that  they  would  take  all  of  his  crop.  He  has, 
however,  developed  a  number  of  customers  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  him 
two  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  top  price  for  Califor- 
nia walnuts,  and  he  will  not  disappoint  these  custom- 
ers. They  are  paying  him  this  year  18  cents  per 
pound. 

His  crop  this  year  will  probably  amount  to  between 
eight  and  ten  tons,  or  just  about  double  the  crop 
of  last  year,  as  the  crop  of  last  year  was  dou- 
ble that  of  the  year  before.  Probabilities  are  that  the 
crop  will  again  at  least  double  next  year,  as  a  good 
many  of  the  trees  now  in  bearing  commenced  to  bear 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  all  of  them  made  a  re- 
markable growth. 

Careful  observation  of  Mr.  Prince's  trees  seems  to 
fully  justify  his  preference  for  seedling  trees.  The 
grafted  trees  will  not  stand  comparison  in  any  par- 
ticular, as  trees,  with  the  seedling  trees.  The  grafted 
treesare  less  than  one-half  ofthe  size  of  the  seedling  trees 
planted  at  the  same  time,  and  show  more  tendency  to 
grow  in  an  unbalanced  way.  The  one  advautage  of 
the  grafted  trees  is  the  uniformity  of  the  nuts.  Un- 
less grafted  trees  do  better,  however,  than  those  in 
Mr.  Prince's  grove  are  doing,  the  commercial  crop 
of  nuts  will  be  grown  on  seedling  trees. 

There  is  much  diversity  in  size  and  shape  among 
the  nuts.  In  some  cases  the  nuts  are  so  much  like 
nuts  on  grafted  trees  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished, 
but  we  think  as  a  general  rule  it  is  pretty  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish Mayettes  from  Franquettes  and  Parisiennes. 
The  Meylan  type  is  quite  distinct  and  many  of  the 
seedling  nuts  of  this  variety  can  be  distinguished  par- 
ticularly by  the  appearance  of  the  shell. 

There  are  some  splendid  nuts  and  trees.  ( )ne  un- 
usually large  tree  was  noticed  which  bore  a  heavy 
crop  of  nuts  of  the  general  type  of  the  Franquette,  but 
much  larger,  and  at  the  same  time  as  well  filled.  This 
is  not  apt  to  be  the  case  with  extra  large  nuts,  as  the 
rule  is  that  the  kernels  in  such  nuts  are  not  large 
enough  to  fill  the  nuts,  which  are  consequently  light 
for  their  size. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Special  Fertilizers  for  all  Crops 

Our  New  Catalogue 

"The 
Farmer's 
Friend," 

is  just  out  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  one. 
They  are  full  of  practical  information  to  the 
grower  and  farmer. 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

SPEND   Sl.OO  PER  ACRE 

for  the  unsurpassed  cereal  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  and 
greatly  increase  your  crops.  Read  what  growers  are  doing  in  South  and  West- 
ern Australia.  Yields  are  increased  60  per  cent,  there  by  using  small  quantities 
of  superphosphate. 

Win.  Angus,  the  leading  Agricultural  Expert  of  South  Australia,  writes: 
"  In  modern  agriculture  probably  no  practice  has  been  followed  with  such  mar- 
velous results  as  applications  of  superphosphate." 

GET   PARTICULARS  FROM 

The   Mountain    Copper   Co.,  Ltd. 

ISO    PINE    ST.,   SA.IM  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  8oda  and  Pure  Potash. 

Best  Tree  Wash. 
W.  JAI'KHON  <fc  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Mausallto,  I  a  I. 


•IT'S  FREE 


FERTILIZE  FOR  PROFIT 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS,  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well 
as  the  QUANTITY. 

Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the 
Rockies  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means 
starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  har- 
vest.   Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


California  Fertilizer  Works, 


Cor.  11th  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Branch  Office:  Room  216  Groite  Building,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Made  from  California  Redwood 
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A  Ilooklet:  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,'  mailed  free  upon  request. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


For 


—  It  ii  penetrat' 


-.11,, 


healing,  and  for  all  014 
IL.  Soiei,  Bruises.,,, 
If! 8  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human 

CAUSTIC   BALSAM  has 

Body  v  ffiUV 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  thai  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  snd  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS  -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Cauatlo  Balaam  did 

my  rheumatism  more  jood  than  K  120.00  paid  in 
doctor  . bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYKR. 

Price)  9  1  .BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  d ruceists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 
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BUTTE. 

Bees  and  Honey.  —  Sacramento 
Union:  Few  people  realize  the  extent  of 
the  bee  industry  in  and  around  Oroville 
and  Palermo.  J.  D.  Baker,  whose  ex- 
hibit at  the  State  fair  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, has  at  the  present  time  between 
1,200  and  1,300  colonies  of  bees  distrib- 
uted in  the  orchards  in  the  territory 
contiguous  to  Palermo,  where  he  makes 
his  headquarters.  The  owners  of  the 
orchards  are  only  too  glad  to  have  the 
bees  on  the  places,  and  no  rental  is 
charged  Mr.  Baker  for  the  privilege  of 
placing  his  hives  in  the  various  or- 
chards. Last  year  the  various  hives 
owned  by  Mr.  Baker  produced  some 
seven  tons  of  orange-blossom  honey. 
The  yield  was  light,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather,  and  this  spring  Mr.  Baker 
looks  forward  to  an  even  larger  yield. 
In  addition  to  the  honey,  large  quanti- 
ties of  beeswax  were  produced,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  honey-vinegar.  There 
is  a  ready  market  for  all  of  the  products, 
and  Mr.  Baker  nets  a  handsome  income 
each  year  from  his  bees.  Oroville  and 
the  foothill  country  surrounding  it  and 
making  up  the  northern  citrus  belt  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baker,  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  bee. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Citrus  Fruit  Crop. — Figures  on  the 
citrus  fruit  crop  of  southern  California 
for  year  ending  October  31  are  available. 
The  total  of  cars  shipped  was  27,487,  of 
which  23,1)84  were  oranges  and  3,915 
lemons.  The  whole  brought  in  money 
approximately  $34,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  about  $11,000,000  went  to  the 
railroad  companies  for  shipping  and 
icing  charges  and  the  remainder,  $23,- 
000,000,  to  the  growers.  The  total  num- 
ber of  cars  shipped  this  year  was  about 
2,000  more  than  last  year.  This  does 
not  represent  the  actual  difference,  how- 
ever, in  the  amount  of  the  two  crops,  as 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cars  this  year 
every  car  was  loaded  nearly  one-fifth 
heavier  than  previously.  The  fruit  was 
much  larger  in  1907,  and  consequently 
brought  a  slightly  less  price  per  box. 
The  average  for  oranges  and  lemons 
straight  through,  f.o.b.,  was  $2  a  box, 
as  against  $2.11  last  year. 

MENDOCINO. 

Growers  Hoed  Their  Own. — Press: 
The  wool  sale  has  been  a  failure  and  so 
far  none  to  speak  of  has  been  sold,  11c. 
being  the  best  offer  and  the  sheepmen 
refusing  to  take  it.  The  first  sale  was 
made  by  Donald  Dyke,  who  disposed  of 
his  clip  for  Yi\  cents. 

The  Hoi-  Crop. — F.  C.  Albertson 
reports  that  the  hop  crop  for  this  valley 
this  year  is  14,000  bales.  He  has  just 
completed  the  statement  of   the  crop 


which  he  prepares  each  year.  This  is 
somewhat  more  than  was  estimated 
early  in  the  season,  as  the  conditions 
the  last  few  days  before  picking  were 
much  more  favorable  than  he  deemed 
possible. 

MONTEREY. 

Apple  Worms. — Pajaronian  :  Ap 
pie  packers  and  orchardists  who  had 
not  picked  all  their  fruit  before  the  re 
cent  rainstorm  state  since  then  a  big 
crop  of  worms  has  developed  and  is 
thriving  in  many  of  the  orchards.  One 
packer  states  that  he  believes  that  half 
the  apples  still  on  the  trees  have  been 
injured  by  the  worms.  Since  the  storm 
the  weather  has  been  quite  sultry,  an 
atmospheric  condition  which  agrees 
with  the  worm  nuisance.  The  shortage 
of  fruit  cars  that  has  embarrassed  ship- 
pers has  been  relieved  by  the  arrival 
here  of  a  number  of  cars  of  the  new 
type,  and  it  is  stated  by  the  railroad 
people  that  the  supply  of  fruit  cars  will 
be  kept  up  hereafter. 

NEVADA. 
Large  Pears. — Pears  that  weigh 
three  pounds  each  are  being  exhibited 
in  Grass  Valley,  having  been  grown  on 
the  ranch  of  Joshua  Davis  on  Ran- 
dolph flat.  They  are  of  a  winter  variety. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Chino  Sugar  Campaign".  —  Chino 
Champion:  The  campaign  commenced 
Monday,  August  6,  and  a  run  of  56 
days  was  made.  In  this  time  practi- 
cally 40,000  tons  of  beets  were  sliced, 
39,54(i  being  the  exact  number.  This  is 
an  average  of  70(3Vr>  tons  per  day  for  the 
56  days.  The  beets  were  of  high  per- 
centage this  year,  averaging  for  the  sea- 
son 16.1  f0  sugar.  This  is  the  best  aver- 
age for  years.  The  beets  averaged  a 
yield  of  12  tons  to  the  acre.  The  aver- 
age of  purity  was  84. 1  fc . 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Money  in  Prinks.  —  Sacramento 
Bee:  A.  J.  Sharp,  residing  three  and  a 
half  miles  northeast  of  Lodi  in  the 
Christian  ( 'olony  district,  sold  recently 
from  275  French  prune  trees  24,901  lb. 
<»f  cured  fruit.  The  crop  was  purchased 
for  8|C  per  pound,  giving  a  gross  return 
to  the  grower  of  $934.03,  or  nearly  $8.40 
a  tree.  Estimating  that  the  275  trees 
would  cover  four  acres  at  several  trees 
to  the  acre,  would  give  a  gross  of  over 
$233  per  acre. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — The  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  advised  the  Stockton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  Dr.  How- 
ard S.  Reed,  one  of  the  best  experts  in 
fertility  problems,  has  been  sent  to  San 
Joaquin  county  to  look  into  the  question 
of  deterioration  of  potato  lands  in  that 
section  of  the  State.  The  object  is  to 
advise  in  the  rotation  in  crops,  so  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  reclaimed 
lands  can  be  maintained.  This  year 
some  of  the  potato  lands  are  producing 
200  sacks  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  yielding 
a  net  income  of  $130  an  acre  at  the  low- 
est market  prices  for  potatoes.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  rotate  crops  to  continue 
this  great  production,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  asked  for  expert  advice 
to  that  end. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Grape  Crop  Failure. — Pajaronian: 
Reports  from  Wrights  and  other  grape- 
raising  sections  of  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains show  an  almost  complete  failure  of 
the  crop.  Last  year  at  this  time  there 
had  been  shipped  from  Wrights  75  re- 
frigerator carloads  of  grapes  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East  and  Europe,  those  sent 
across  the  water  bringing  higher  prices 
than  ever  before  realized.  This  year 
there  have  been  four  carloads  sent  East 
from  that  station.  The  primary  cause  of 
the  crop  failure  is  a  result  of  the  late 
summer  and  the  cool  weather  at  the 
present  time.  The  fruit  did  not  ripen, 
nor  does  it  contain  the  requisite  amount 
of  sugar  necessary  to  produce  a  high 
grade  of  wine.  Since  the  rains  started 
the  grapes  show  deposits  of  mildew, 
which  will  prevent  Eastern  shipments. 
Those  that  can  be  harvested  may  be 
placed  on  the  California  markets.  The 
one  bright  spot  in  the  depressing  situa- 
tion is  that  the  grapes  will  make  fine 


jelly,  the  condition  of  the  fruit  being  such 
that  better  jelly  can  be  made  from  it 
than  when  it  contains  the  proper  amount 
of  sugar  to  make  it  palatable  for  table 
use  and  wine  making. 

SOLANO. 
Big  Yield  of  Potatoes. — Cordelia 
X  Ray  :  A  heavy  yield  of  potatoes 
has  been  harvested  from  three  acres  of 
bottom  land  on  the  farm  of  the  Stone 
Co.,  at  Thomason.  Seven  hundred  sacks 
of  potatoes  were  gathered  off  this  small 
acreage.  The  general  run  of  Burbanks 
weigh  from  two  to  four  pounds. 

TEHAMA. 
Grape  Fruit  Trees. — Many  of  the 
dooryards  of  Red  Bluff  are  ornamented 
with  attractive  specimens  of  the  grape 
fruit  tree,  which  has  proved  itself  well 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  that 
locality,  and  yields  abundantly,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  tree  might  make  a  strong 
rival  to  the  orange  and  the  lemon, 
which  it  resembles  in  an  ornamental 
way. 

TULARE. 
Dates. — Enterprise:  Louis  Weber,  of 
Springville,  has  placed  on  exhibition 
dates  grown  on  his  place.  They  make 
a  fine  showing,  being  in  three  clusters, 
the  largest  weighing  nearly  50  pounds, 
while  the  others  weigh  20  and  30  pounds 
each.  These  dates  are  products  of  a 
tree  planted  by  chance,  and  prove  that 
date  culture  can  be  made  a  success  in 
Tulare  county. 

YOLO. 

Prunes  and  Vines.— On  the  Byron 
Jackson  farm  of  160  acres  there  are  55 
acres  set  out  to  both  prunes  and  vines, 
and  both  crops  were  unusually  large  this 
season.  The  prune  crop  has  been  picked, 
cured,  and  packed,  and  the  bulk  of  it 
has  been  sold.  The  yield  from  the  55 
acres  was  about  225  tons  and  the  value 
of  it  is  over  $300  per  acre.  The  vines  be- 
tween the  trees  yield  enough  grapes  to 
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cure  one  ton  of  raisins  to  the  acre,  and 
the  value  is  about  $90. 

Six  Crops  of  Alfalfa.  —  Union: 
Six  crops  of  alfalfa  in  one  season  is  a 
record  just  made  by  A.  H.  Armstead  on 
his  farm  near  this  place,  and  if  there  is 
a  community  in  California  or  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  that  can  beat  it,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  about  it.  Mr. 
Armstead  is  now  harvesting  his  sixth 
crop  of  alfalfa,  and  this  crop  has  aver- 
aged up  with  the  five  others  over  a  ton 
and  a  half  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Armstead 
is  not  certain  but  what  another  crop  may 
yet  be  harvested  from  his  field. 

YUBA. 

Early  Spray'ing. — The  fruit  men  in 
the  Yuba  City  district  are  preparing  to 
do  early  spraying,  and  have  already  put 
in  their  orders  for  lime,  sulphur,  salt, 
etc.  It  is  now  believed  that  early  spray- 
ing produces  the  best  results  in  the 
peach  orchards;  at  least  the  experiments 
made  last  fall  have  so  proven.  The  Rex 
spray  and  Bordeaux  mixture  are  the 
ones  mostly  used. 


Drying  Fruit  in  Hatch  &  Rock  Orchards. 


The  Famous  Hatch  and  Rock  Orchard 


2300  ACRES 

on  line  of  Northern  Electric  Road,  three 
miles  east  of  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


Now  Ready  For  Sale  in  Tracts  to  Suit 

ALREADY  PLANTED  TO  FRUIT  AND  ALFALFA 

Five  Crops  of  Alfalfa  Annually 
WITHOUT  IRRIGATION 

Pronounced  by  experts  to  contain  the  Best  Soil  in  California. 
Exceptional  Shipping  Facilities.   Close  Markets.   Good  Climate. 

Why  speculate  with  undeveloped  property  when 
this  property  is  already  producing  paying  crops 
and  being  sold  at  prices  and  terms  of  bare  land? 

For  further  information  address 

G.  W.  HUME  COMPANY,  (Owners) 

26$  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 OR— — 

G.  W.  HUME  COMPANY, 

BIGGS,  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


In  the  Moonlight. 


We  sat  In  the  perfect  moonlight; 

The  stars  were  dim  anil  rare, 
And  above  us  the  elm  trees  rustled 

In  the  waves  of  the  cool  night  air. 

From  the  olives  and  vineyard  near  us 
The  kiouowl  plaintively  cried, 

And  away  o'er  the  misty  hollow? 
Its  mate  with  a  wail  replied. 

The  peasant  sang  in  the  distance, 

The  watchdog  barked  at  the  star, 
And  the  clack  of  the  cradles  beating  the 
hemp 

Came  faint  from  the  farms  afar. 

We  talked  of  the  times  of  our  childhood, 

Of  the  days  forever  Mown, 
Of  the  games  and  the  jests  and  their  sor- 
rows, 

And  the  playmates  we  had  known. 

And  then  came  o'er  us  a  silence 
While  the  cypress  stighed  overhead— 

And  dreaming  we  sat  and  listened 
To  the  voices  of  the  dead. 

—  William  Wetmore  Story. 


The  Printer's  Mistake. 

"It's  no  use,  Edna,  the  Lord  never 
meant  me  to  be  very  happy  in  thi> 
world.  I'll  have  to  take  what  I  can 
get  and  be  thankful." 

The  two  girls  were  directly  opposite 
types.  Eleanor  was  tall,  graceful,  high 
strung,  nervous,  full  of  life  and  energy. 
Her  most  attractive  features  were  her 
eyes,  dark  and  deepset,  with  a  longing, 
unsatisfied  expression.  Edna  was  a 
type  much  less  interesting,  cold,  phleg- 
matic and  clear  sighted;  a  much  smaller 
woman,  too,  with  colorless  gray  eyes. 

On  the  bed  lay  lingerie  of  the  most 
alluring  kind,  the  sort  of  things  that 
woman  can  appreciate.  Pile  upon  pile 
of  lacy  stuffs  were  scattered  about  the 
room!  Surrounded  by  these  pretty 
things  that  women  love  sat  Eleanor 
Godfrey,  who  tomorrow  would  be  the 
bride  of  Tom  Grant. 

"There's  one  thing  I  can  never  re- 
gret," she  said.  "I  told  Tom  every- 
thing before  he  took  me.  It  was  brut- 
ally frank,  I  admit,  to  tell  your  future 
husband  that  the  best  love  of  your  life 
had  been  given  to  another." 

"Poor  lx)y,"  murmured  Edna. 

"Poor  boy,  indeed.  Don't  I  have  to 
live  with  him?  Don't  1  have  to  see  him 
waste  his  life?  And  it  is  nothing  that  1 
have  to  eke  out  an  existence  crushing 
down  my  sighs,  forcing  back  my  tears?" 

Walking  across  the  room  to  where 
Edna  sat,  she  put  her  hands  upon  a 
pair  of  very  unsympathetic  shoulders. 

"How  can  you  judge?  You  do  not 
know  the  case.  Now  listen.  Every 
breath  I  breathe,  every  prayer  I  utter, 
every  breath  of  my  aching  heart  is  for 
Jack  Winston.  I've  loved  him  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  you  see  I 
could  not  very  well  marry  him  because 
he  never  asked  me.  Then,  too,  Jack  is 
so  poor,  and  all  my  life  I've  been  long- 
ing for  things  that  Tom  Grant's  money 
will  buy  for  me.  I  don't  deceive  him. 
I  said  I  couldn't  love  him;  but  he,  still 
knowing  this,  wants  to  marry  me,  and 
I  accepted.  Now  judge  me  if  you  will." 

Edna  straightened  up  a  bit,  and  the 
lines  about  her  mouth  seemed  to  grow 
deeper  in  an  instant. 

"One  question,  please,  l>efore  I  render 
the  verdict.  You  take  upon  your  soul 
the  wrecking  of  this  man's  existence. 
You  will  suck  the  honey  from  the  flower 
of  his  life  and  leave  him  nothing  but 
the  stem.  This  is  easier  for  you  than 
being  an  'old  maid.'  Then,  too,  suppos- 
ing that  Tom  was  in  love  with  some 
other  girl?" 

"I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  judge, 
and  accept  the  sentence  of  the  court. 
Your  logic  is  getting  stale;  so  let's  go  to 
bed  that  I  may  get  my  beauty  sleep  and 
make  a  handsome  bride.  Think  of  it, 
dear  girl,  tomorrow  at  this  hour  my 
visiting  cards  will  read,  'Mrs.  Thomas 
Kemp  Grant.' " 

The  next  morning  was  colorless,  the 


air  heavy;  in  fact,  just  the  sort  of  a  day 
to  make  a  bride  look  out  of  a  window 
and  wonder  if  she  really  were  supersti- 
tious. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  and  Tom  was 
Whistling  one  minute  ami  singing  the 
next.  He  walked  into  the  bedroom 
w  here  his  friend  and  best  man  lay 
peacefully  sleeping. 

"Get  up,  you  lazy  vagabond.  We 
can't  keep  the  bride  waiting,  you  know. 
That's  her  privilege." 

The  best  man  rubbed  his  eyes,  growled 
a  bit,  and  finally  crawled  out. 

Tom  was  practically  ready.  After 
working  about  an  hour  on  it,  he  man- 
aged to  arrange  his  white  puff  tie  to  his 
entire  satisfaction.  He  had  buttoned 
and  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat  until  his 
thumbs  were  blistered.  He  had  pulled 
it  dow  n  in  front  and  buckled  it  at  the 
back  until  the  seams  threatened  to  give 
way. 

By  eleven  the  men  were  ready  on 
their  way  to  the  bouse.  As  they  neared 
it  Tom  became  more  and  more  nervous. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  weight  on  his 
heart  that  he  could  not  lift.  At  that 
moment  the  best  man  was  hanging  out 
the  cab  window,  cursing  the  driver  for 
the  snail-like  pace  they  were  pursuing. 

"I  say,  cabby,  this  is  a  wedding,  that 
we  are  going  to,  not  a  funeral.  I'll 
give  you  an  extra  half  dollar  if  you 
hurry." 

"An  extra  half,  is  it?  You  talk  like 
a  politician.  Well,  sir,  you  might  cor- 
rupt me,  but  the  horse  can't  be  bribed 
and  weddin's  or  funerals,  his  gait  is  all 
the  same,  ltest  easy  while  you  can, 
sir— the  lady  will  drive  you  fast  enough, 
once  she  gets  the  reins." 

The  best  man  was  about  to  rail  at  the 
Irish  as  a  nation,  w  hen  Tom  said:  "If 
anything  should  happen — " 

"Jumpipg  Juniper,  Tom,  brace  up. 
You  look  as  if  you  had  curvature  of  the 
spine,  Pull  yourself  together,  will  you? 
Any  girl  who  had  such  a  looking  object 
as  you  on  her  calling  list  would  be  ostra- 
cized by  good  society,  and  one  who 
would  marry  you  would  be  declared 
mentally  incompetent." 

"All  "right.  I'll  pull  up,  but  I've  a 
beastly  idea  that  something  is  going 
wrong.  Jack,  old  man,  I  can't  do  it. 
I'm  in  love  with  Edna  Gross  and  not 
with  Eleanor.  I've  just  begun  to  realize 
it." 

"You  old  poacher,  then  why  did  you 
ask  Eleanor  to  marry  you,  when  you 
knew  that  I  have  loved  her  all  my  life, 
and  have  been  trying  to  forget  her  for 
months.  Night  after  night  I  went  over 
and  sat  with  Edna,  trying  to  make  my- 
self think  I  was  forgetting  Eleanor." 

"And  every  night,"  said  Tom,  "I 
went  to  see  Eleanor  because  you  were 
over  at  Edna's  and  I  had  no  right  to 
trespass  on  your  preserves.  A  nice  mess 
we've  made  of  it.  What  are  we  going 
to  do?" 

"Do?  Why,  that's  easy  enough," 
assured  Jack.  "I'm  going  to  be  the 
groom,  and  you  can  just  slide  back  into 
my  boots  as  the  best  man.  We'll  blame 
the  whole  thing  on  the  printer.  Trust 
me,  old  man.  I  said  I'd  see  you  through 
this  ordeal,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  my 
word." 

As  the  cab  finally  reached  the  house 
the  men  stepped  out  and  were  ushered 
into  the  room  where  the  minister  was 
waiting  for  them. 

No  word  of  explanation  was  uttered, 
and  the  men  took  their  places  by  the 
minister  who  was  to  pronounce  them 
man  and  wife.  The  wedding  march 
was  played,  ami  as  Eleanor,  in  her 
gorgeous  robe,  came  forth  to  meet 
the  man  of  her  choice,  Jack  Winston 
Stepped  forth  and  ottered  her  his  arm. 

Eleanor  was  speechless,  but  too  happy 
to  resent,  and  before  the  gaping  crowd 
the  minister  tied  the  knot  and  made 
them  one  "till  death  do  them  part." 

Then  Jack  began  his  explanations: 

"Simplest  thing  in  the  world,"  he 
said.  "You  see,  Tom  ordered  the  in- 
vitations, and,  of  course,  the  printer 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  his  wed- 
ding— merely  a  typographical  error, 
nothing  more." 

Eleanor's  mother  stepped  in  at  this 
moment,  and  with  a  haughty  manner 
inquired: 


"Then,  may  I  ask  why  Tom  gave  the 
bachelor  dinner — why  Tom  bought  the 

ring?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Jack,  with  a 
proprietory  manner,  "you  see  I  was 
broke  at  the  time,  anil  Tom,  as  you  all 
know,  is  just  loaded  with  money,  so  I 
gave  him  carte  blanche  to  go  ahead 
as  if  it  was  his  own  wedding,  and  I'd 
pay  liim  back  in  good  time.  You  see, 
I  only  came  into  my  inheritance  ye-ter- 
day,  and  that  would  have  been  too  late 
to  order  invitations,  give  dinners,  etc. 
Anyway,  how  could  you  ever  think 
that  Tom  was  going  to  marry  Eleanor? 

Why,  he's  engaged  to  marry  Edna, 
and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  them 
for  yourself.  1  tell  you  it  was  a  typo- 
graphical error,  nothing  more." 

The  color  that  suffused  Edna's  face 
and  the  smile  that  glorified  Jack's  veri- 
fied the  statement,  and  the  guests  were 
in  a  flutter  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
w  hile,  in  the  corner,.  Jack  was  shaking 
Tom  by  the  hand  and  was  saying: 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  I'd  see  you  through 
it,  old  man." — .1.  H.  W  ad-worth,  in 
the  Brooklyn  Times. 


Women  a.t  Work. 


The  vast  amount  of  work  performed 
by  government  statisticians  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  is  little  realized  by 
the  general  public,  as  only  brief  extracts 
are  published  from  time  to  time  by  the 
periodical  press;  but  many  volumes  of 
statistics  are  compiled  each  year,  con- 
taining information  of  more  or  less 
value  in  condensed  tabulated  form. 
The  latest  volume  of  the  kind  received 
by  E.,  S.  A-  H.  from  the  government 
printing  office,  just  issued,  is  entitled 
'Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,'  com- 
piled from  the  schedules  of  the  twelfth 
census  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  S.  N.  1).  North,  director. 

from  it  we  learn  that  of  the  total 
number  of  women  in  the  United  States 
over  lti  years  of  age,  23,485,555,  20.6%, 
or  4,833,630,  were  engaged  in  gainful 
Occupations,  as  breadwinners.  The  per- 
centage of  these  was  greatest  among 
negro  women,  and  least  among  native 
w  hite  of  native  parentage. 

Of  the  808  occupations  listed,  women 
are  engaged  in  all  but  nine.  It  w  ill  be 
noted  with  interest,  and  doubtless  some 
surprise,  that  ">  women  were  employed 
as  pilots,  10  as  baggagemen  by  rail- 
roads and  ill  as  brakemen,  7  conductors, 
45  engineers  and  firemen,  26  switch- 
men, yardmen  and  flagmen;  6  were 
ship's  carpenters  and  2  roofers  and 
slaters;  185  blacksmiths,  508  machinists, 
8  boilermakers,  ill  charcoal,  coke  and 
lime  burners,  1 1  well  borers. 

Domestic  service  furnishes  employ- 
ment, however,  to  much  the  largest 
number,  1,1(15,501,  of  w  hom  11,178  were 
reported  as  waitresses.  Eour  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
five  women  were  reported  as  farm 
laborers,  of  whom  112, 1101;  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Southern  States,  and 
361,807  of  these  were  of  the  negro  race; 
277,727  were  members  of  the  farmers' 
families  (including  negroes),  represent- 
ing the  number  of  wives  and  daughters 
assisting  in  agricultural  labor  on  the 
home  farm. 

Next  to  these  two  leading  occupations 
come  those  of  dressmaker,  laundress, 
teacher  and  farmer.  The  lirst  of  these 
furnished  employment  for  888,144 
women,  the  second  828,985;  and  there 
were  327,206  teachers  and  307,706 
farmers,  planters  and  overseers;  231,458 
women  were  employed  in  textile  mills 
or  factories.  Housekeepers  and  stew- 
ardesses are  next  in  number,  140,929. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  include  those 
women  who  are  acting  as  housekeepers 
in  their  own  homes,  their  work  not  be- 
ing regarded  or  listed  as  a  gainful  occu- 
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pation,  necessary  as  it  is,  really  funda- 
mental and  most  important,  and  em- 
ploying by  far  the  greater  number  of 
women.  But  only  wageworkers  were 
classified  in  this  report. 

In  other  occupations  are  (1,661  actors, 
lti,H07  artists  and  teachers  of  art,  5,984 
literary  and  scientific  j>ersons,  520,010 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  8,119 
government  officials,  7,387  physicians 
and  surgeons,  :{:',, *•_>.-,  merchants,' 142, 265 
saleswomen,  138,624  seamstresses,  85,086 
stenographers  and  ty|>ewriters,  36,490 
boot  and  shoemakers  and  repairers  (in- 
cluding those  employed  in  shoe  factor- 
ies), 61,571  tailoresses,  37,125  tobacco 
and  cigar  factory  operators,  15,533 
printers,  lithographers  and  pressmen. 

As  women  who  take  up  a  hreadwin- 
ning  occupation  early  in  life  usually 
give  it  up  when  they  marry,  this  fact  is 
shown  in  the  statistics,  as  follows: 
Women  breadwinners  from  in  to  21 
years  of  age  numbered  2,136,145,  but 
from  21  to  24  years  only  8!»8, 478;  1,108,- 
3 12  w  ere  employed  within  the  age  |*riod 
of  25  to  31,  but  from  35  to  44  only  675,- 
032,  and  thence  on  the  number  decreased 
as  age  increased  until  when  65  was 
reached,  those  of  that  age  and  over 
numbered  among  the  workers  138,787. 

Women  living  in  widowhood  take  up 
bread  winning  pursuits  more  generally 
than  married  women,  but  not  so  much 
as  women  who  are  single,  as  evidenced 
from  a  table  of  comparison  which  gives 
the  following  figures:  Breadwinners, 
single,  3,143,712;  married,  769,471; 
Widowed,  857,006;  divorced,  63,436. 

Compared  with  the  statistics  of  1880 
the  number  of  women  breadwinners  in- 
creased in  20  years  from  3,506,615  to 
4,844,630.  In  1880  one  woman  in  every 
six  was  a  breadwinner,  in  1900  one  in 
five.  And  the  next  census  will  doubt- 
less show  a  much  larger  increase,  not 
Only  because  of  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, but  because  more  women  engage 
in  gainful  occupations  now  than  for- 
merly from  ambition,  natural  aptitude 
or  a  desire  for  hkdependenoe. 


Why  Elephants  Fear  Mice. 

It  seems  incredible  that  so  small  and 
harmless  an  animal  as  a  mouse  is  able 
to  frighten  an  elephant  almost  out  of 
his  senses.  One  little  mouse  in  the  hay 
on  which  they  are  feeding  will  stam- 
pede an  entire  herd.  In  their  native 
land  there  are  little  animals,  known  as 
chacanas,  which  feed  on  a  small,  sour 
berry  of  which  elephants  are  very  fond. 
They  live  in  settlements,  something 
after  the  manner  of  prairie  dogs,  under 
the  berry  bushes.  When  feeding,  the 
elephants  trample  the  little  towns,  and 
the  chacanas,  in  their  fright,  run  up  the 
tubes  of  the  elephants'  trunks.  Their 
long,  sharp  claws  catch  in  the  flesh,  and 
they  cannot  he  ejected.  The  more  vio- 
lently the  monster  blows  through  its 
coiled  trunk  the  more  firmly  the  hooked 
claws  of  the  little  animal  become  im- 
bedded in  the  flesh.  Inflammation  and 
death  are  the  result.  In  captivity  the 
elephants  think  they  are  in  danger  of 
the  deadly  chacanas  when  they  see  a 
mouse. 
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Mother  Love. 


Take  the  glory  of  the  conquest  and  the 

grandeur  of  the  morn, 
The  splendor  of  the  triumphs  out  of  toil 

and  patience  born, 
The  beauty  of  the  cities  and  the  armies  of 

the  just 

Moving  down  the  golden  valleys  to  the 

victories  of  the  dust — 
But  the  mother  love  that  wraps  around  a 

wayward  child  its  wings 
Is  sweeter  than  all  triumph  and  is  stronger 

than  all  kings ! 

The  mother  love  is  patience  bearing  all 

the  years  of  care, 
With  faith  to  take  the  burden  up  and 

strength  to  lift  and  bear; 
The  mother  love  is  warder  of  the  rosy 

gates  of  life. 
With  kiss  goodby  to  little  ones  who  go  to 

face  the  strife, 
And  arms  of  old  endurance  waiting  there 

to  clasp  and  greet 
The  loved  who  wander  back  again,  the 

lost  with  weary  feet ! 

The  mother  love  is  gentleness  that  mel- 
lows through  the  years, 

With  lips  to  kiss  the  brow  that  aches  and 
song  to  stay  the  tears; 

The  mother  love  is  tireless  in  the  vigil 
that  it  keeps 

To  guard  the  couch  from  danger  where 
the  bloom  of  lovehood  sleeps  ! 

Oh,  wayward,  weak,  and  weary,  and  ye 
who  walk  in  sin, 

Be  sure  the  heart  of  mother  love  will  ope 
and  let  you  in  ! 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


No  Horse  for  Him. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young 
married  man  who  had  some  slight 
bickerings  with  the  woman  of  his 
choice.  These  having  occurred  with 
great  frequency,  he  went  to  his  father, 
who  was  older  and  much  more  married, 
says  Harper's  Weekly. 

"Father,"  he  said;  "is  it  not  meet 
that  I  should  be  the  ringmaster  in  my 
own  wickiup?  Or  must  I  kowtow  to 
the  old  lady?" 

Whereat  the  old  man  smiled  wisely 
and  said: 

"My  son,  yonder  are  100  chickens, 
and  here  a  fine  team  of  horses.  Do  you 
place  the  feathered  tribe  on  this  wagon, 
hitch  up  the  team  and  start  out.  Wher- 
ever you  find  a  man  and  his  wife  living 
together  make  a  diligent  investigation 
to  find  out  who  the  commanding  officer 
is,  and  where  it  is  the  woman  give  her 
a  chicken.  If  you  find  a  man  running 
the  house  give  him  one  of  the  horses." 

So  the  young  man  loaded  up  the  fowls 
and  started  out  upon  his  pilgrimage  of 
self-education.  And  when  he  had  but 
seven  chickens  left  he  approached  a 
habitation  with  his  forlorn  enquiry,  to 
which  the  man  replied: 

"  I'm  the  ace-high  cockalorum  of  this 
outfit." 

And  the  wife,  without  fear  or  favor, 
corroborated  the  statemeut.  Then  the 
youug  man  said: 

"  Take  your  choice  of  the  horses. 
Either  one  you  fancy  is  yours." 

After  the  man  had  walked  around  the 
team  several  times  and  looked  in  their 
mouths,  he  said: 

"  Well,  I'll  take  this  bay." 

Now,  the  wife  didn't  like  bay  horses, 
and  she  called  John  aside,  and  after 
whispering  in  his  ear,  she  allowed  him 
to  return. 

"I  guess  I'll  take  the  black  horse," 
he  said. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  pilgrim. 
"  You'll  take  a  chicken." 


Many  women  in  Munich  support 
themselves  by  street  sweeping.  It  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  life-long  citi- 
zens of  the  city  because  they  brush  and 
carry  away  the  dirt  of  its  streets.  The 
recruits  of  this  army  come  from  the 
country,  strapping  daughters  of  small 
farmers  or  laborers,  and  the  task  is  a 
coveted  one  to  these  stout  and  whole- 
some young  women,  so  that  there,  is 
always  a  waiting  list.  They  dress  in  a 
kind  of  uniform,  Tyrolese  hat  of  green 
with  a  feather  on  the  side,  blue  petti- 
coat, red  jacket,  and  a  neckerchief. 


Pith,  Point,  and  Pathos. 

That  apyJe-  might  hav£  tasted  good 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  losing 
Eden. 

Sometimes  love  is  actually  strong 
enough  to  survive  even  relatives  by 
marriage. 

A  promoter  is  a  man  who  exchanges 
his  conversation  for  the  capital  of  other 
men.  ! 

The  tragedy  of  existence  lies  in  real- 
izing that  the  dreams  of  boyhood  were 
only  dreams. 

To  win  a  woman's  heart  learn  to  fall 
in  love  with  whatever  she  idolizes,  or 
pretends  to. 

It  is  a  trifle  difficult  to  .understand 
how  Eve  could  be  happy  with  no 
woman  to  be  jealous  of. 

Some  pepple  seem  to  forget  that  a  real 
religion  can  get  along  without  the  garb 
of  a  theology. 

A  woman  can  make  a  man  do  any- 
thing she  wants  him  to  do,  and  then 
make  him  try  to  undo  it. 

Conventionality  is  the  result  of  men 
being  so  much  afraid  of  being  as  orig- 
inal as  they  would  like  to  be. 

The  average  woman  envies  a  man  his 
right  to  swear  as  much  as  he  sometimes 
docs  her  right  to  tears. 

It  is  funny  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man 
to  find  a  place  to  get  a  drink  when  he 
has  never  looked  at  advertisements. 

The  hardest  tiling  for  a  man  to  under- 
stand is  why  women  do  not  think  us 
much  of  him  as  he  himself  thinks  they 
do. 


Learned  in  One  Lesson. 


The  importance  of  accuracy  in  state- 
ment is  a  fact  to  be  appreciated  in  all 
walks  of  life.  The  editor  of  the  Bill- 
ville  Bugle  tried  to  impress  this  truth 
on  the  new  reporter,  says  the  Youth's 
Companion: 

"My  boy,"  said  he,  "you  need  cau- 
tion. You  must  learn  not  to  state 
things  as  facts,  otherwise  you  are  very 
likely  to  get  us  into  libel  suits.  Do  not 
say,  '  The  cashier  stole  the  funds.'  Say 
'The  cashier  is  alleged  to  have  stolen 
the  funds.'  That's  all;  and  turn  in  a 
stickful  about  that  second  ward  social 
last  night." 

Owing  to  an  influx  of  visitors,  it  w  as 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  editor  of 
the  Bugle  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
family  daily.  Halfway  down  the  social 
column  his  eye  lighted  on  the  following 
cautious  paragraph: 

"  It  is  rumored  that  a  card  party  was 
given  last  evening  to  a  number  of  re- 
puted ladies  of  the  second  ward.  Mrs. 
Smith,  gossip  says,  was  the  hostess,  and 
the  festivities  are  reported  to  have  con- 
tinued until  10:30  iu  the  evening.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  affair  was  a  social  func- 
tion given  to  the  ladies  of  the  Second 
Ward  Cinch  Club,  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Mrs.  James  Bilwiliger, 
who  says  she  comes  from  Leavitt's  Cor- 
ner, none  but  members  were  present. 
The  reputed  hostess  insists  that  coffee 
and  wafers  alone  were  served  as  refresh- 
ments. Mrs.  Smith  claims  to  be  the 
wife  of  James  Smith,  the  so-called 
'Honest  Shoe  Man,'  of  315  East  State 
street." 

Shortly  afterward  a  whirling  mass, 
'  claiming  to  be '  a  reporter,  flew  15  feet 
into  the  street  and  lauded  with  what 
the  bystanders  assert  was  a  thud. 


Ten  cents  worth  of  oxalic  acid  dis- 
solved in  a  quart  of  boiling  water  will 
take  oil  stains  from  a  floor.  Afterward 
wash  well  with  soda  and  soap  and 
water. 


For  cleaning  spiral  bed-springs  pro- 
cure a  new  dish  mop  and  with  good 
soap  suds  you  will  find  the  task  much 
easier  and  better  done  and  in  half  the 
time  than  formerly. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  keys  of  the  piano  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  cloth  dampened  with  alcohol. 

I'se  part  graham  flour  in  making 
crust  for  mince  pies.  It  is  more  easily 
digested. 

When  peeling  onions,  begin  at  the 
root  end  and  peel  upward,  and  the 
onions  will  scarcely  affect  the  eyes  at 
all. 

An  old-fashioned,  home-made  furni- 
ture polish  consists  of  one-third  spirits 
of  turpentine  and  two-thirds  sweet  oil. 
Apply  with  old  flannel,  and  rub  dry 
with  another  cloth.  This  removes  all 
surface  marks  from  polished  furniture, 
and  with  repeated  rubbings  will  give  a 
high  polish  to  unvarnished  hard  wood. 

It  is  a  decided  disappointment  to  find 
after  having  made  jelly  that  it  has  not, 
though  you  have  waited  seven  or  eight 
hours,  hardened  as  it  should.  To  boil 
the  jelly  down  again  often  injures  both 
the  flavor  and  the  color.  Try,  instead, 
putting  the  jelly  in  the  strong  sunshine 
under  glass  to  keep  out  dust.  At  night 
remove  the  glass  and  wipe  off  the  mois- 
ture that  has  collected  on  the  under 
side.  Repeat  this  process,  if  necessary, 
for  several  days  until  the  jelly  becomes 
firm. 

Carpet  beating  at  home  is  more  often 
than  not  a  dire  failure  on  account  of  the 
amateur  methods  which  are  employed 
to  achieve  this  end.  The  first  rule  to 
remember  is  never  to  beat  first  on  the 
right  side.  A  vigorous  beating  on  the 
wrong  side,  followed  by  a  far  milder  ap- 
plication of  the  beater  on  the  right, 
represents  the  correct  method  of  pro- 
cedure. The  carpet  should  then  be  laid 
down  and  brushed  well  and  systemati- 
cally, with  a  good  carpet  broom,  on  the 
right  side. 

Blankets  and  other  heavy  woolen 
articles  can  be  washed  best  in  this  man- 
ner, and  with  little  labor.  Procure  a 
large  new  cedar  block  and  bore  about 
15-in.  size  holes  through  the  block. 
Into  the  centre  hole  drive  a  broom 
handle.  Prepare  the  warm  water  in  a 
large  tub,  with  boiled  soap  and  am- 
monia. Into  this  place  the  blankets 
and  stamp  with  the  block.  Turn  ar- 
ticles every  little  while.  When  clean, 
wring.  Then  place  in  luke-warm  water 
and  wring. 

To  secure  a  particularly  bright  polish 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  cooking  range 
or  gas  stove,  the  best  method  is  that  of 
first  rubbing  the  metal  over  with  olive 
oil  before  black-leading  it.  Old  salad 
oil  w  hich  has  become  cloudy  and  useless 
for  culinary  purposes  will  answer  the 
purpose  admirably,  and  this  should  be 
applied'  with  a  piece  of  house  fianuel, 
over  night,  if  possible,  or  at  least  sev- 
eral hours  before  the  stove  is  polished, 
so  that  the  oil  may  dry  on.  The  follow- 
ing day  an  application  of  black  lead, 
followed  by  vigorous  treatment  with  a 
stiff  brush,  will  give  a  mirror-like 
polish. 


Chaff. 

A  lady  carrying  a  little  dog  in  her 
arms  was  riding  in  a  'bus  that  went 
along  Park  Lane.  All  the  way  up  she 
worried  the  conductor  to  know  whether 

they  had  come  to  No.  ,  mentioning 

a  house  nearly  at  the  top.  When  they 
reached  the  number  the  conductor 
stopped  the  'bus,  thinking  the  lady 
w  ished  to  alight  there.  Instead  of*  doing 
this,  however,  she  went  to  the  door  of 
the  'bus,  and,  holding  up  the  dog,  said: 
"Look,  Fido,  that's  where  your  mother 
w  as  born  !" 

Professor  (coming  from  his  club,  hold- 
ing up  triumphantly  his  umbrella  to  his 
wife)  — You  see,  my  dear  Alma,  how 
stupid  are  all  the  anecdotes  about  our 
absent-mindedness;  you  see,  I  haven't 
forgotten  my  umbrella. 

Mrs.  Professor — Hut,  my  dear,  you 
didn't  take  your  umbrella  with  you;  you 
left  it  at  home. 

"Take  dinner  with  us  to-morrow, 
Count." 

"  Could  you  not  make  it  breakfast?  I 
have  numerous  invitations  to  dinner 
each  week,  but  I  cannot  live  on  ze  one: 
meal  a  day." 

Gentleman  Lodger — I  say,  Mrs.  Nap- 
per,  I  don't  care  for  your  bacon  this 
morning.    It  doesn't  seem  fresh. 

Mrs.  Napper — Very  strange,  sir.  The 
shopman  said  it  was  only  cured  last 
week. 

Gentleman  Lodger  —  Well,  it  must 
have  had  a  relapse. 

"How  do  you  know  he  hasn't  any 
sense  of  humor  ? 

"  Because  he  hasn't  any  sense  of  any 
kind." 

"So  you  don't  share  the  general  in- 
dignation toward  the  railways?" 

"  No,"  answered  Farmer  Corntossel; 
"I  have  always  felt  that  a  locomotive 
was  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
sticking  to  the  track  instead  of  snorting 
up  and  down  the  country  roads  like  an 
automobile." 

Smith — Excuse  me,  Jones,  but  may  I 
ask  how  you  manage  to  have  such  de- 
licious things  to  eat  ? 

Jones — It's  quite  simple.    I  always 
kiss  the  cook  before  dinner  and  hold  her> 
on  my  knee  after  dinner. 

Smith — But  what  does  your  wife  say  ? 

Jones — Oh,  she  doesn't  object.  She's 
the  cook. 

When  children  get  too  old  to  be 
spanked  they  escape  from  a  nuisance  to 
"  a  great  responsibility." 


A  BOON  to  HOUSEWIVES 

Our  Imperial  Wax  Pads  clean  Hat  irons 
instantly  and  give  a  line  polish.  Ham  pie  by 
mail  10  cents.  Agents  wanted.  W  rite  for  par- 
ticulars. Address 

GOLDEN  GATE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  "A" 

710  Broadway  Oakland,  Cal. 
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That  Squirrel  Disease. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  of  the  health 
authorities  engaged  in  the  work  of 
checking  the  bubonic  plague  in  the  bay 
cities  have  the  theory  that  the  disease 
with  which  the  squirrels  were  afflicted 
here  a  year  ago  was  the  bubonic  plague. 
To  determine  this  they  would  like  to  get 
a  few  sick  or  dead  squirrels  if  the  dis- 
ease is  in  existence  anywhere  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  had  no  indica- 
tions of  the  disease  here  now  for  about  a 
year.  One  rancher  here  reported  that 
he  believed  he  had  the  disease  on  his 
place  and  1  was  requested  to  obtain  a 
sick  or  dead  squirrel  for  examination. 
After  going  over  the  place,  I  reported 
that  I  believed  the  farmer  was  mistaken 
and  said  I  would  endeavor  to  find  out 
whether  the  disease  still  existed  any- 
where by  inquiring  through  the  columns 
of  the  Pacific  BUBAL  Press. 

If  the  disease  is  still  in  existence  any- 
where and  it  is  the  bubonic  plague,  the 
quicker  it  is  known  the  letter.  If  it  is 
not  the  bubonic  plague,  then  the  disease 
should  be  studied,  so  that  the  squirrels 
can  be  inoculated  with  it  as  the  disease 
dies  mit,  as  it  has  here.  As  the  disease 
attacked  both  squirrels  and  rabbits,  it 
would  probably  affect  rats,  thereby  of- 
fering a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  rid- 
ding a  city  of  rats. 

The  disease  is  rather  mysterious.  No 
one  seems  to  know  how  it  started.  It 
was  rumored  that  one  of  the  Berkeley 
professors  started  it  by  inoculating  a  few 
squirrels  with  bubonic  plague.  This  has 
been  denied.  Very  few  sick  or  dead 
squirrels  are  seen.  They  seem  to  die  in 
their  holes.  I  have  talked  with  some 
who  say  they  saw  some  weak  and  eman- 
cipated squirrels  during  the  epidemic. 
Some  say  that  most  of  the  dead  squirrels 
show  DO  signs  of  disease  externally,  al- 
though some  seem  to  be  rotten  along  the 
backbone.  Personally,  I  saw  no  sick  or 
dead  squirrels;  they  simply  became 
fewer  and  fewer  until  one  would  rarely 
ever  see  a  squirrel.  There  were  a  few 
squirrel  hunters  hunting  here  when  the 
disease  reached  this  part  of  the  country. 
They  said  that  they  could  see  no  differ- 
ence in  the  squirrels  when  they  shot 
them,  but  that  on  cutting  them  open 
some  of  them  had  thick  black  blood, 
and  these  spoiled  very  quickly. 

As  the  disease  started  near  Mt.  Diablo 
and  it  took  a  year  to  reach  here,  I 
thought  maybe  it  might  still  be  work- 
ing its  way  through  the  country  some- 
where, so  I  took  this  means  of  finding 
out  for  the  health  authorities.  Any  per- 
son who  can  obtain  a  squirrel  that  has 
died  from  this  disease  or  can  kill  one 
which  is  sick,  and  will  seal  it  up  in  a 
fruit  jar  and  send  it  to  Dr.  J.  1).  Long, 
Health  Office,  Oakland,  will  be  con- 
ferring a  great  benefit  to  the  country. 

Chester  YOUNG. 

Livermore,  Cal. 


A  Cubic  Foot  o!  Water. 

Few  people  know  what  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  means  for  irrigation  purposes, 
and  to  make  it  plain  the  following  ex- 
planation may  be  given  for  the  reason 
that  all  water  right  contracts  deal  with 
feet  and  inches:  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  second  for  24  hours  will  cover  160 
acres  to  a  depth  of  five  inches.  In  a 
>ix  months  season  every  acre  is  covered 
to  a  depth  of  29  in.  Our  average  rain- 
fall is  about  25  in.,  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  during  the  six  irrigating  months 
there  is  more  water  put  on  the  land 
than  falls  during  the  winter  months. 
Each  irrigation  is  equal  to  five  inches 
of  rain. — Ex. 

After  a  woman  reaches  a  certain  age, 
it'  she  isn't  clever  she  is  lost  forever. 


"  Will  you  direct  me  to  Farmer  Skiu- 
ner's  house?"  asked  the  newly  arrived 
summer  boarder. 

"I  will  ef  you  want  me  to,"  replied 
the  station  lounger. 

»« I  shall  have  to  a-sk  you  for  explicit 
directions  because  I've  never  been  there 
before." 

"Oosh!  I  know  that,  seein'  ye' re  so 
sot  on  goiu'  there  now." 


The 

Heat 

thai 

Doesn't 
go  up 

the  Flue 


You  receive  intense,  direct  heat 
irom  every  ounce  ol  iuel  burned" — 
there  are  no  damp  chimneys  or  long 
pipes  to  waste  the  heat  irom  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Carry  it  Irom  room  to  room.  Turn  the  wick  high 
or  low — no  bother — no  smoke — no  smell — automatic 
smokeless  device  prevents.  Brass  lont  holds  4  quarts, 
burns  9  hours.  Beautifully  finished  in  nickel  or 
japan.    Every  heater  warranted. 

^.ASay&Lamp  gjT^t* 

just  what  you  want  for  the  long 
evenings.  Made  of  brass,  nickel  plated — latest  im- 
proved central  draft  burner.    Every  lamp  warranted. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  Perfection  Oil 
Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp  write  our  nearest  agency. 


STANDARD  Oil.  COMPANY 

( I  neorporated) 


A  NEW  IMPLEMENT. 

Mr.  George  Spalding  of  Stockton,  Cal., 
has  invented  a  new  double  disc  plow  that 
promises  to  revolutionize  certain  branches 
of  California  agriculture.  The  forward 
disc  turns  the  top  soil  and  the  lower 
disc,  in  the  rear,  subsoils  to  a  depth  vary- 
ing from  15  to  20  in.  No  other  plows  of 
American  make  plow  as  deeply  and  as 
thoroughly  as  this  one.  Certain  French 
plows  have  been  imported  lately  into 
California  that  will  plow  15  and  20  in., 
but  they  are  of  exceedingly  heavy  draft. 
The  Spalding  plow  only  requires  two 
animals  in  a  light  soil  and  four  in  a 
heavy  one.  For  plowing  sugar  beet  and 
grain  lands  and  turning  under  soiling 
crops  this  plow  will  prove  invaluable. 

California  grain  farmers  have  been  ac- 
customed to  raising  wheat  and  barley  by 
only  scratching  the  land,  but  the  Euro- 
pean farmer  has  learned  the  advisability 
of  deep  plowing  from  centuries  of  inten- 
sive agriculture,  hence  the  use  of  the  deep- 
cutting  plow  in  France  and  Germany. 

Davisvili-b,  Cal.,  October  30,  1907. 
We,  the  undersigned,  having  seen  the  Spald- 
ing plow  In  actual  operation  during  the  State 
Farmers'  Institute  on  the  University  Farm, 
authorize  the  statement  that  we  consider  Its 
operation  in  the  matter  of  depth,  quality  of 
work  and  draft  very  satisfactory. 

Fkkdkhu'  T.  Bioletti,  Berkeley. 

J.  H.  Bl'KToN,  Vacaville. 

C.  M.  Hartley,  Vacaville. 

John  F.  Stephenson,  Franklin,  Sac.  Co. 

J.  N.  Garnett,  Dixon. 

O.  B.  Wilbur,  Davis. 

F.  H.  Ba  Hit,  San  Jose. 

J.  B.  Adams,  Newcastle. 

G.  W.  SroTT,  Madison. 

J.  W.  Marshall,  Dixon. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Shurman,  Fresno. 
J.  H.  MrCi'NK,  Dixon. 
C.  Cavell,  Davis. 
J.  H.  Hoyt,  Bird's  Landing. 
Thru.  Waitk,  Perkins, Sac.  Co. 
G.  W.  Shaw,  Cnlversity  of  Cal. 
Geo.  W.  Pierce,  Davis. 
Horace  Davis,  San  Francisco. 
j  ames  Campbell,  Davis. 
J.  T.  Kouers,  Davis. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

Mr.  G.  W.  SPALDING, 

P.  O.  Box  301.  Stockton,  Cal. 


Sure  Hatch  Incubator 


Shipped  you  on  Unlimited  Trial 
direct  from  Loi  Angelet  or  Salt  Lake 

City.  Guaranteed  5  yean.  CK»r 

140,000  people  are  making  money  with 
this  iplendid  lure  hatcher.  "Get  in 
line."%w rite  today  for  Free  Book 
telling  all  about  the  famoui  Sure 
Hatch  and  How  to  Make  Poultry 
Pay.  Send  no  money—  jtut  a  postal.  1 
Addre*.  8UKK  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 
^^il^^L^^^^^M»jji^6l^Dd^aFj^^ 


■  Tr>i>  nn 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 

In  these  days,  when  progressive  farmers  are 
hurrying  to  provide  themselves  with  labor-sav- 
ing powers,  the  line  ottered  by  the  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Buying  one  of  these eng  nes  is  buy- 
ing dependability,  and  that  Is  the  tirstconsidera- 
tlon.  And  you  have  the  highest  assurance  that 
every  other  gasoline  engine  requisite  is  Included. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  styles  and  sizes,  so 
that  every  possible  requirement  is  met.  An- 
other advantage  Is  the  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  the  responsible,  well  known  local  agents  of 
this  company.  You  know  to  begin  with  that  11 
anything  should  not  be  right  it  will  he  made 
right.  1 1  is  to  the  dealer's  Interest  to  do  this  and 
the  International  Harvester  Company  of  Anier 
lea  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  Head  the  In- 
ternational advertisement  elsewhere  if  farm 
power  interests  you. 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL 


97c 


No  other  firm  could  allord  this  but  us 

This  is  the  flr8t  time  we  have 
ever  made  this  offer— this  beau- 
tiful 4-plece  set  of  Silverware  | 
(guaranteed  i;  full  size  lor  family 
UBe  packed  In  case. 
For  only      -      -      -      -  - 

It  is  done  solely  to  advertise  our  product 
and  only  one  set  will  be  sent  to  each  fam- 
ily, with  positively  no  duplicate  or- 
ders. The  plate  Is  heavy  and  the  pattern 
one  of  the  lateBt  and  most  fashionable— 
the  famous  "  Rose."  The  pieces  arc  Fit 
to  Grace  any  Table  and  Will  Last  tor 
Years. 

order  today — This  price  Include* 
all  packing,  shipping  and  delivery  charges 
prepaid  to  your  door.  Send  cash,  moiuy 
order,  or  2c.  stamps  to 

Rogers  Silverware  Co., 

Dept.  P.  23.  No.  114  Filth  Avenin-,  New  Yor». 


The  State  Fair  of  1908. 

There  lias  been  no  time  in  the  history 
of  California  when  the  prospects  and 
conditions,  so  far  in  advance,  were  as 
favorable  for  a  big  State  Fair  the  follow- 
ing year  as  they  are  now  for  the  fair  of 
1908.  Already  six  counties  and  14 
firms  or  individuals  have  made  formal 
application  for  exhibit  space  or  stall 
room  for  next  year,  and  quite  a  number 
of  representative  bodies  have  notified 
the  secretary  of  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees to  consider  the  matter  of  prepar- 
ing a  good  exhibit  from  their  respective 
communities  for  the  State  Fair  of  1908, 
with  a  view  of  utilizing  it,  or  part  of  it, 
at  the  AlaBka- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition, 
to  be  held  in  Seattle  in  1909.  The 
double  opportunity  to  use  an  exhibit  is  a 
double  incentive  to  collect  a  good  one, 
and  these  conditions,  added  to  the  better 
general  feeling  in  favor  of  the  State 
Fair,  brought  about  by  the  success  of 
the  last  one,  and  the  further  advantage 
of  having  the  fair  of  1908  all  in  one  in- 
closure,  with  one  admission  to  every- 
thing, including  amusements,  music, 
races,  livestock,  machinery,  and  all  the 
beautiful  and  attractive  pavilion  dis- 
plays, give  promise  today  of  by  far  the 
best  State  Fair  next  year  that  California 
has  ever  seen. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


BROOM  COKN  AND  Bit*  lull  S. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
6  by  7  Inches.    Cloth  80.50 


Every  One 
True  to  Name 

Well  developed,  with  strong, 
healthy  roots. 

Fruit 
Ornamental 

The  largest  and  Finest  Stock  on 
the  Coast.  All  Sorts.  Order  now. 

Citrus  Trees 

ALL  THE  LEADING  STANDARD 
VARIETIES. 

Walnuts 

FRANQUETTE  (Vrooman  Strain)  and 
other  leading  French  and  California 
types  in  Grafted  and  Seedling  Trees. 

Grapevines 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

ROSES 

Our  stock  is  the  finest  we  have  ever 
grown  and  can  be  supplied  in 
bush  and  tree  form. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  Burbank's 
New  Creations.  Valuable  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  BOTH  SENT  FREE. 

SALESMEN  WANTED. 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $  200.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK I 
NURSERIES 

INC 

Geo.C Roeding  Pr.a.&Mgr. 
Box  18  Fresno.Calif6rnia.U5Al 
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SEEDS,   PLANTS,  Etc 


YOU  never  buy  a  cheap  horse  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  one.  Some  fruit  ranchers 
buy  the  cheapest  tree  they  can  get,  but  an 
orchardist — never.  Our  trees  and  vines  are 
not  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  the  best  that 
care  in  selection  and  growing  can  produce. 
We  propagate  only  from  parent  trees  and 
vines  that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  our  stock  will  give  you  good  ser= 
vice  for  a  lifetime.    That  is  what  you  want. 


OUR  STOCK 


Comprises  all  profitable 
commercial  sorts  of 


PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
APPLES, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
and  GRAPES. 


Contract  now  the  trees  you 

WRITE  US 


want 


PLACER  NURSERIES 

SILVA  6  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


200.000  Euca,ypt"s  Trees 

&m  %&        J  W  (IN  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  ol  the 
following  varieties  and  can  fill  orders 
promptly  : 

Brandywine  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Burbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

Other  varieties  later  ;  also  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Burbank,  Cal. 

FAIRVIEW  FARM  NURSERY. 


BARTLETT  PEARS. 

I  have  a  large  stock  of  Bartlett  Pears  that  can- 
not be  excelled  for  size  and  quality  grown  on 
whole  roots  one  year  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Those  desiring  in  any  quantity,  address, 

R.  P.  EACHUS, 


LAKEPORT,  CAL. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW,  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


FRANQUETTE  and 
Santa  Rosa  Softshell 

Grafted  on 
California  Black. 

MARRON  COMBALE 

and  other  kinds— Crafted  Trees 


Chestnuts 


OPULENT  PEACH 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Small  assortment  of  other  Peaches, 
Plums,  etc.,  grown  at  SebastopoJ. 


ADDRESS 


T.  J.  TRUE, 

Rural  Route  I.  MODESTO 


LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co. ,  California. 
SPECIALTIES: 
EUCALYPTUS  and  other  TIMBER  TREES 
Prolific  Strain  of  Pecans 
Pistachio,  or  Green  Almond 
Send  for  free  pamphlet,  "Useful  Trees." 


SEED  GRAIN  £*«  - 

WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BEAN  SCREENINGS,  etc. 

constantly  on  hand  and  for  tale  at  lowest  market  rates. 

BRAY  BROTHERS,  san^Kta,. 

Members  Merchants  Exchange. 
Established  in  1855.         Correspondence  invited 

Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR 

Orders  Booked  Now  for  Delivery 
Spring  of  1908. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor. 
Both  Phones.  R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
600  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


Trees 


French  Prunes  and  Apri- 
cots; Muirs  and  Tuscan 
Clings,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  Peach  Trees, 
all  fine  budded  stock.  Large  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Apples,  grafted  on  whole 
roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine  stock 
of  Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list. 

A.  F.  SCII  EI  DECKER,  Sebastopol,  Gal. 

Proprietor  Pleasant  View  Nur  s  er 

PEDIGREED  FRUIT  TREES 

Fine  assortment  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc. 

32  Years  Experience  in  California 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  on  application. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  County,  California. 

For  Sale — Seed  Speltz 

ADDRESS 

C.  M.  Hinshaw,  ?^  Lakeport,  Cal. 


wmm 

$30,000,000 

Is  the  estimated  value  of  the 
coming  crop  of  citrus  fruits 
in  California.  This  unprece- 
dented volume  has  greatly 
increased  the  demand  for 
good  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  Hence  if  you  are  con- 
templating planting,  we 
advise  that  you  get  your 
order  in  early  for  your  trees. 
Our  book  on  "The  Citrus 
Fruits"  tells  about  the  cit- 
rus question;  from  the  seed 
bed  to  marketing  the  crop 
and  getting  your  check. 
Sumptuously  illustrated, 
and  about  20,000  words  of 
text.  A  copy  is  yours  for 
25  cents. 


San  Dimas  Citrus  Nursery 

SAN    DIMAS,  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 


PROPRIETOR. 


AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  81.50 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. — By  M.  T 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physi 
ology  or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  in  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.   5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN. -By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  rcost 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages, 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth   $1.50. 
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Saves  Hours 
of  Gleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to  I 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicateU"buckct  bowl. "like  either 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  cleaning  '-wry  w<-i-k 
by  i.rettin>.'  a  Sharpies  lJairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator   with   a  simple, 
1  light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
1 3  minutes,  like  that  on  the  right? 
'  It  holds  the  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming.  ~ ~ ~"~ 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa- 
tors  are  different-very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
i  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  catalog 
I  M—  0», and  valuable  free  book  "Bus- 
mess  Dairying:." 

THE  SHARPIES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 

Spring  or  Fall  Chicks. 

Mr.  N.  is.  Trowbridge  gives  his  ex- 
perience on  spring  or  fall  hatching  to 
the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal,  strongly 
preferring  the  former,    lie  writes: 

In  regard  to  what  I  have  to  say  I 
shall  give  the  results  of  my  own  experi- 
ence and  this,  I  imagine,  will  correspond 
elite  closely  with  the  experience  of 
many  others.  1  am  a  believer  in  ami 
shall  strongly  advocate  the  hatching  of 
chicks  in  the  spring,  as  opposed  to  fall 
hatching,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  can  show  a  much  larger  profit  from 
the  former  than  from  the  latter.  Many 
poultry  men,  I  fancy,  continue  to  hatch 
both  in  the  fall  and  spring  simply  be- 
cause they  have  begun  in  this  way  and 
do  not  stop  to  carefully  account  for  all 
expenditure-  and  receipts  in  connection 
with  this  business,  or  any  particular 
portion  of  it. 

Too  much  of  this  loose  business  is 
done  and  less  profit  results  because  of 
lax  business  methods.  I  am  writing  of 
the  White  Leghorn,  raised  primarily  for 
eggs,  and  shall  give  the  experience  of 
two  years.  The  high  prices  received  in 
the  spring  months  for  broilers  or  fryers 
are  attractive  and  frequently  decide  the 
podltryman  in  favor  of  fall  hatching, 
when  this  is  but  one  side,  and  much  the 
less  important  one,  to  the  question. 

I  will  endeavor  to  show  by  figures 
just  the  results  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected  from  both  hatches.  I  will  sup- 
pose, as  is  usually  the  case,  that  one- 
half  of  all  hatches  will  be  pullets  and 
one-half  roosters. 

If  the  chicks  are  raised  till  they  are 
four  months  old  before  selling  the  cock- 
erels, and  the  hatch  and  raising  of  the 
chicks  have  been  usually  successful,  the 
entire  cost  of  each  chick  to  that  time 
will  closely  approximate  •*!()  cents.  For 
the  fall-hatched  cockerels  we  may  ex- 
jK'ct  to  receive  an  average  of  $(>  or  $7  per 
dozen  and  for  the  spring  hatch  we  may 
expect  to  receive  its  cost  only.  This  will 
give  a  profit  of  28  cents  on  each  fall- 
hatched  cockerel,  to  be  added  to  the 
credit  of  each  pullet  of  the  same  hatch. 
It  is  supposed,  and  correctly  so,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  first  year  of  a  hen's  life, 
from  the  time  she  fairly  begins  to  lay,  is 
the  most  profitable  year  of  her  life. 

The  early  spring-hatched  pullet  will 
begin  regular  laying  aliout  October  1st 
and  will  continue  without  interruption 


till  the  same  time  in  the  follow  ing  year. 
She  does  not  molt  in  this  first  year,  and 
so  can  devote  all  the  energies  of  her 
body  to  the  production  of  eggs.  The  fall- 
hatched  pullet  will  begin  regular  laying 
say  about  May  1st  and  will  be  the  first 
of  all  the  hens  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
molt,  and  about  the  middle  of  October 
or  before  will  be  about  through  laying 
till  the  next  January.  Thus  she  will 
have  but  nine  months  of  laying  time 
during  her  first  year,  and  these  months 
will  not  include  any  of  the  time  when 
eggs  are  high  priced. 

The  fall  pullets  will  not  give  more 
than  100  eggs  for  this  first  year,  and 
these  w  ill  not  average  in  price  more 
than  23  cents  per  dozen,  as  none  of  them 
conic  at  the  best  time  for  eggs.  At  this 
price  these  8J  dozen  eggs  will  return 
tJ,96,  to  which  will  lie  added  the  28 
cents  profit  on  the  cockerel,  making  a 
product  of  sii.i':;  per  hen.  From  this 
amount  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
feed,  which  we  may  estimate  at  #1  pel- 
year,  though  for  this  year  this  item  will 
be  considerably  more,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  for  all  grains. 

This  will  then  show  a  profit  of  $1.2:5 
per  hen  for  the  fall  hatch. 

The  spring-hatched  pullet  will  easily 
produce  during  her  first  year  11  dozen 
eggs,  which  bring  an  average  price  of 
i'T  cents,  as  many  of  them  are  laid  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  eggs  bring  a  big 
price.  Kleveii  dozen  eggs  at  27  cents  is 
*2.S7.  From  this  deduct  $1  for  feed  and 
you  have  a  profit  of  fl.97  per  hen,  as 
opposed  to  #1.28  per  hen.  Now,  if  these 
figures  are  correct,  and  they  have  Ik  en 
found  substantially  correct  in  my  own 
experience,  it  would  seem  that  no  further 
argument  was  necessary  to  settle  the 
question  under  consideration;  but  it  has 
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The  Home  Tool  Kit 

\vWti  you  (rant  a  hammer  or  a  hatchet  or  any  tool  for  any  work,  you 
know  ami  everyone  knows  that  the  right  way  to  be  sure  of  satis/action  is  to 
order  Keen  Kutter  tools. 

Hut  when  you  want  a  complete  set  of  tools,  instead  of  buying  one  tool 
at  a  time  and  never  having  the  right  tool  when  you  want  it,  order  one  of  the 


Keen  miter 


TOOL  CABINETS 

I**very  tool  has  its  own  place  Jti  the  cabinet  and  every  tool 
belongs  to  the  famous  Keen  Kutterbrand,  which  means  they 
are  the  best  you  can  buy  and  that  they  ar  j  guarantee*!  perfect. 

Keen  Kutter  To  j1  Cabinets  are  made  in  various 
and  sizes  at  prices  ranging  from  $8.50  to  $85.00. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
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if  they  are  properly  handled  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  apparatus  is  used. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATORS    and  Dairy 
Prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.    DE  LAVAL  APPARATUS 
and  SUPPLIES  will  also  help  to  increase   your    bank  account. 
We  are  specialists   and  handle  everything  that    is    best  for 
the  creamery  and  dairy.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento   Sts.,  S.  F. 

107  First  St.         123  N.  Main  St.    ^j&Ul      11/  Ml 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


been  claimed  that  the  full  hatched  chicken 
is  more  vigorous  and  therefore  less  liable 
to  disease  than  the  spring  hatched.  The 
writer  has  not  found  this  to  be  the  case 
in  three  years  devoted  to  the  business. 
We  all  want  winter  eggs,  and  the  papers 
are  full  of  advertisements  urging  the 
claims  of  egg  foods  and  condition  pow- 
ders that  are  supposed  to  produce  eggs 
at  any  and  all  times,  but  they  are  largely 
a  "delusion  and  a  snare,"  so  far  as  win- 
ter eggs  are  concerned,  and  the  only  w  ay 
to  be  sure  of  winter  eggs  is  to  have  pull- 
ets that  will  begin  laying  in  the  fall, 
and  these  can  only  be  had  by  hatching 
the  chicks  in  the  spring. 

In  this  connection  1  might  add  it  may 
be  a  wise  business  policy  for  poultryinen 
to  hatch  more  or  less  in  the  fall  of  a 
market  fowl,  say  Kocks,  YVyandottes  or 
Brahmas,  and  sell  the  entire  hatch  w  hen 
prices  of  young  chickens  reach  an  at- 
tractive figure.  This  would  till  out  the 
year's  work  at  a  time  when  other  work 
is  not  so  strenuous  and  show  a  net  profit 
in  addition  to  the  regular  profits  of  the 
egg  business. 

Speaking  of  winter  eggs,  I  may  re- 
mark that  a  neighbor  of  mine  is  now 
receiving  from  his  hens  more  than  twice 
the  percentage  my  hens  are  giving. 

His  methods  of  feeding  are  similar  to 
my  own,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  feeding  of  sprouted  barley.  This  he 
has  been  feeding  for  over  two  months, 
and  to  this  I  attribute  his  increased  egg 
product.  This  matter  should  receive 
more  attention  from  our  experts,  as  it 
seems  to  hold  large  possibilities  for  our 
business. 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 


Drainage  for  Irrigated  Lands. 


i'Nr^rC  F.  Brown,  drainage"  engineer 


for  I 


S.  Heclamatiorj  Service,  has 
prepiiHeTl  a  (statement  ronrerrvintf  the 
drainaye'of  irrigated  lands  which  will 
be  read  with  interest  in  this  State: 

Alkali  salts  are  usually  quite  uni- 
formly distributed  in  arid  lands,  and 
not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  interfere 
with  crop  production  before  the  applica- 
tion of  water.  They  may  be  accumu- 
lated at  the  surface  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  prevent  the  germination  of 
seeds  or  the  proper  development  of 
plants  by  the  evaporation  of  tbe  water 
which  is  applied  directly  on  tbe  surface, 
or  they  may  be  carried  in  solution  to 
distant  parts  by  the  seepage  Witter  and 
there  accumulated  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face With  the  same  injurious  results. 
In  either  event  underdrainage  is  nec- 
essary. . 

The  idea  that  lands  containing  much 
alkali  can  be  safely  cultivated  by  limit, 
jng  the  supply  of  water  so  as  to  prevent 
seepage  is  a  mistake.  The  water  so 
applied  will  take  up  those  salts  in  solu- 
tion, and  every  particle  of  water  which 
evaporates  from  the  surface  will  leave 
its  load  there,  and  it  will  only  lie  a 

question  of  time  before  an  excess  w  ill  be 

accumulated.  Underdrainage  must  be 
used  and  sufficient  water  must  be  ap- 
plied to  carry  the  alkalies  down  and 

out.  of  course,  some  soils  are  naturally 
underdrained;  but  for  these  (here  must 
often  be  provided,  in  other  lands,  drains 
to  keep  the  highly  charged  alkali 
waters  from  spreading  in  the  fertile 
fields  below  and  there  depositing  their 
deadly  load.  These  are  fundamental 
principles  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
draining  the  soils  of  the  Colorado  west- 
ern slope.  The  general  appearance  and 
native  Vegetation  indicate  (hat  there  is 
a  dangerous  excess  of  alkali  in  all 
these  soils. 

Whbbb  ami  When  to  Drain.— 
The  secret  of  protection  against  this 
(rouble  is  to  be  able  to  tell  just  when 
and  where  to  drain.  If  the  ground 
water  does  not  rise  to  within  four  or  live 
feet  of  the  surface,  and  irrigation  and 
Cultivation  are  being  carried  on,  you 
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Culler's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
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THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 
Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  :>hout  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Kldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  i860. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  &nd  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
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JUICY  STEAKS 

To  repair  waste  tissue  in  an  animal  organism  requires  food.    To  make  growth 
necessitates  the  giving  of  a  greater  portion,  and  to  build  fat  on  tissue — the  end 
sought  in  putting  a  steer,  hog,  or  sheep  in  market  condition— calls  for  a  very 
large  consumption  of  nutritious  elements.    Now  heavy  feeding  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  about  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.    The  wise  feeder  prepares  the 
animal  system  against  the  steady  and  tiring  strain  which  the  stuffing  process 
puts  on  both  stomach  and  nerves. 

He  follows  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.),  who  has  formu- 
lated a  prescription  in  which  are  found  the  elements  long  ago  recognized  as 
beneficial  in  building  up  and  strengthening  the  digestion. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FGSD 


not  only  makes  the  ration  digest  perfectly,  but  it  creates  Increased  appetite  for  more. 
A  steer  led  with  Dr.  Hess  .Stock  Food  consumes,  besides  its  grain,  a  larger  amount  of 
rough  fodder,  which  of  course  makes  the  grain  more  available  for  fat  forming,  thus 
addlDK  to  the  profit  ot  feeding. 

Dr  IIpss  stock  Food  contains  also  iron  for  the  blood  and  nitrates  to  act  as  cleansers 
oftlie  RVKtein,  which  are  endorsed  by  such  men  as  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and 
Flnley  Dun.   It  makes  cows  give  more  milk  and  keeps  farm  teams  in  tine  condition 
Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 

1 0O  lbs.  S7.00    25  lb.  pail  $2.00. 
Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  d  i  ffers  i  n  particular  is  in  the  dose— it's  small  and  fed  but  twice  a  day, 
which  prove*  it  has  t lie  most  digestive  strength  to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess 
stock  Food  us  a  medicinal  compound,  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  1st.  to  the  10th  of  each  month  — Dr.  Hess(M.  D.,  D.V.  S.)  will  prescribe  for  your  ailing 
animals.   You  can  have  hisl)6page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.   Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  DR.  HESS  POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A  tuid  INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER. 
INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE 
THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma.  Cal..  Pacific  Coast  Dirtributers. 


are  generally  safe.  With  no  irrigation 
to  carry  salts  dpWD  and  no  cultivation 
of  the  surface,  constant  heavy  evapora- 
tion will  g()  on,  even  with  the  soil 
w  ater  to  this  and  greater  depths.  One 
alkalied  farm  ami  another  free  from  its 
effects,  with  just  a  roatl  or  a  fence  be- 
tween them,  as  is  often  seen  in  these 
sections,  may  thus  lie  accounted  for. 
As  a  rule,  lands  subirrigated  should  be 
drained  at  once,  especially  if  there  is 
any  alkali  in  the  country.  An  unusual 
rank,  luxuriant  growth  of  Vegetation 
nearly  always  precedes  it  following 
failure  from  alkali. 

In  no  case  should  drainage  l>e  under- 
taken without  thoroughly  prospecting 
the  soil  ami  subsoil  formation.  As  a 
general  principle,  seepage  water  .should 
be  intercepted  tit  a  depth  sufficient  to 
prevent'  injury — from  four  to  six  feet. 
Drainage  is  just  a  chance  game  if  under- 
taken without  knowing  how  the  seep- 
age gets  into  the  soil.  Soil  augers  and 
probing  rods  from  five  to  teu  feet  long 
will  often  locate  the  source  of  the  water. 
Upon  the  findings  depends  the  general 
plan  of  drainage. 

For  instance,  if  boring  ami  probing 
Show  an  underlying  stratum  of  gravel 
carrying  water  under  pressure  and  forc- 
ing it  up  through  the  soil  at  almost 
every  point,  evidently  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  dig  down  to  it  if  it  is  within  reach. 
The  drain  should  also,  in  this  instance, 
be  cut  in  the  low  place.  If  the  gravel 
lies  at  a  uniform  depth  and  follows  the 
undulations  of  the  surface,  and  the  drain 
be  put  upon  the  upper  side  or  upon 
higher  ground,  the  lower  portion  may 
still  be  sufficiently  under  pressure  to 
force  the  water  well  up  into  the  soil. 

If  the  gravel  or  sand  carrying  the 
water  is  out  of  reach  of  a  drain,  it 
should  be  put  four  to  six  feet  deep,  and 
well  curb  openings  should  connect  the 
drain  with  the  porous  stratum.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  drain  would  be  far- 
reaching  in  its  effect  and  need  consider- 
able capacity.  This  is  a  case  where 
water  is  brought  into  the  soil  in  much 
the  same  way  as  artesian  water  is 
brought  to  the  surface  by  internal  pres- 
sure, and  requires  particular  treatment. 
There  are  such  places  as  this  on  the 
river  bottom  soils  of  the  western  slope. 

If  water  comes  from  a  higher  source, 
as  seepage  from  canals,  etc.,  it  must  be 
intercepted  at  the  point  where  it  comes 
into  the  land — that  is,  where  it  shows. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  here  to  dig 
outs  or  wells  into  the  porous  stratum. 
The  water  may  be  lateral  seepage  of 
ground  water;  cross-cut  ditches  open  or 
tiled  would  intercept  it. 


rind  Corn  and  Cob  Profits 


Thla  "  Jaek-of-All-Trades "  Engine  and  Grinder 
rinds  corn  and  cob  at  one  operation,  so  yon  don't 
have  to  shell  tbe  corn  and  grind  tbe  robs  afterward. 
Soon  saves  its  price  in  feea  alone.    The  engine  runs 
ebnrn.  separator,  pump,  buzz,  saw — does  almost  all  of 
the  hnrd-work  chores.    It  also  earns  money  r 
yon  by  working  for  neighbors.   *\lack-off-A  - 
Trades  "is  the  ideal  form  engine  because  port- 
able^— easiest  to  understand  an    run— most  eco- 
nomical in  use  of  fuel.    Built  of  very  best 

materials  to  stand    hard    knocks.    Our  name 
befit  gTiarantep.  Gomes  to  soa 
plete,  so  you  can  set  It  to  work 
oiice. 


Does  This: 

Runs  Bazz  Saw, 
Pump,  Grinder, 
Churn,  Separ- 
ator, and  does 
other  chores. 


YOUR 

Winter  Trip 

MADE  COMFORTABLE 
BY  THE 

Sunset  Route 

Traverse  the  Sunny  South  Between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

Vesttbuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars 
—Dining  Service  the  Best— Parlor  Obser- 
vation Car  —  Library  —  Cafe  —  Ladles' 
Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion 
parties  between  California  and  New  Or- 
leans, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with 
New  Orleans-New  York  Steamship  Co.'s 
steamers  for  New  York.  Your  choice  of 
an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Ticket  Offices: 

884  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
14th  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Olive  Mill  for  Sale 

Nearly  new,  comprising  heavy  block  tin  tanks 
of'2000  gallons  capacity.  Hydraulic  press,  large 
strainer,  pulleys,  belting,  shafting,  etc.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  and  price,  write  to  P.  O.  Box  58, 
Auburn,  Cal. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estateof  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 

SURE  CURE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  Plies  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind.  Bleedlug  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  curedby  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy, 
btops  Itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jur  atdrugglsts  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  'Wrlta 
me  about  your  case.    DB.  BOSANKO,  Fhllada.  Pa> 

HENRY  B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 
for  New  York. 
Suite  209  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


Sax  Francisco,  Nov.  13,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

The  local  market  on  cash  wheat  is  dull 
and  lifeless,  and  business  is  almost  at  a 
standstill.  On  account  of  the  stringency 
of  the  money  market,  buyers  show  very 
little  interest,  preferring  to  hold  off  until 
conditions  are  more  settled.  There  is, 
however,  no  pressure  to  sell,  as  most  of 
the  stocks  are  In  strong  hands.  There 
has  accordingly  been  no  change  in  spot 
prices,  and  the  market  may  be  described 
as  firm,  with  holders  apparently  indiffer- 
ent, and  determined  to  wait  for  a  better 
demand.  Futures  are  lower,  sales  being 
made  as  low  as  $1.50. 

California  Club   1.67J@1.70 

California  Milling   1.70  @  

California  lower  grades   1.42£@1.62i 

iNorthem  Club   1.65  @1.67J 

Northern  Bluesteua   1.72J@1.77J 

Northern  Ued   1.62j@1.65 

BARLEY. 

The  market  on  barley  is  rather  quiet 
this  week,  with  prices  unchanged.  Buy- 
ers in  general  lack  interest,  and  with  lib- 
eral receipts  during  the  past  week,  there 
is  plenty  on  hand,  giving  an  easier  tone 
to  the  market.  About  the  only  thing 
that  is  moving  to  any  extent  is  feed,  and 
this  business  is  mostly  on  the  jobbing 
order.| 

Brewing   H.67J®1.72J 

Chevalier    1.90  @2.00 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  cti..  1.60  @1.62J 
Common  to  Fair   1.55  @1.57J 

OATS. 

Oats  show  less  activity,  as  there  is  no 
longer  any  pressure  to  sell,  and  buyers 
are  still  holding  back  on  account  of  the 
financial  situation.  The  market  was 
fairly  well  supplied  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  liberal  receipts  have  caused 
something  of  an  overstock,  on  some  lines, 
though  so  far  no  weakness  is  manifest. 
The  demand  for  red  and  gray  of  all  grades 
is  somewhat  better. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.75  @3.00 

Choice  Bed,  per  ctl   1.67J@1.70 

Common  to  Fair   1.60  @1.62j 

Grav   1-70  <«>1.85 

White   1.67J@1.80 

Choice  Bed,  lor  seed   1.90  @2.10 

CORN, 

Corn  continues  practically  nominal, 
with  this  market  entirely  cleaned  up  on 
everything  but  Egyptian  grades  and 
western  State  sacked  yellow,  which  is 
offered  at  $1.75  without  buyers.  Quota- 
tions on  western  lines  are  now  being  sent 
in  from  shipping  points,  indicating  a 
better  condition,  but  local  handlers  are 
showing  no  interest. 

California  Small  Bound  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low  1.75  @   

White   1.57  @  

Mixed   1.63  @  

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

RYE. 

No  arrivals  of  irye  are  reported  since 
last  week,  and  as  the  demand  here  has 
been  very  small,  little  business  has  been 
done.    Quoted  prices  show  no  change. 

California  $1.45  @  

Utah   1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

Little  is  now  heard  about  damage  to 
crop,  and  local  handlers  are  paying  little 
attention  to  this  phase  of  the  situation, 
though  a  few  damaged  lots  have  arrived. 
Most  lines  are  firmly  held,  but  the  mar- 
ket is  lifeless,  and  there  have  been  offers 
to  sell  some  varieties  below  quotations, 
with  no  buyers.  Dealers  here  are  taking 
on  practically  no  new  stocks,  and  the 
move  next  to  Eastern  markets  is  at  a 
standstill. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.35 

Blackeyes   4.25  @  

Butter    4.50  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.00  @3.25 

Garvanzos   4.00  ($4.25 

Horse  Beans   2.25  (§2.36 

Small  White   3.50  @3.60 

Large  White   3.20  @3.40 

Limas   5.25  @5.40 

Pea    3.50  @3.75 

Pink   3.30  @3.40 

Red   3.26  @3.50 

lied  Kidneys   3.25  @3.75 


SEEDS. 

Conditions  in  the  seed  market  have 
changed  very  little,  prices  being  the  same. 
Everything  shows  continued  firmness 
and  activity,  with  a  strong  demand,  and 
supplies  rather  light  in  most  descriptions. 
Alfalfa  is  still  a  leading  feature. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   17  @  

Alfalfa   18  @  

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $22.0O@25.O0 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3@  3}c 

Canary   3f@  4  c 

Flaxseed   2|@  — 

Hemp   4J@  4*c 

Millet   2J@  3c 

Timothy   nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   5  @  5Jc 

FLOUR. 

Financial  conditions  do  not  seem  to 
have  interfered  with  this  market  so  far, 
trading  l>eing  rather  quiet  as  for  some 
time  past.  The  local  demand  is  about  up 
to  the  usual  standard,  and  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  shipping  to  the  Islands  and 
(.'oast  points.  There  is  still  more  interest 
shown  by  buyers  for  the  Orient,  and  con- 
siderable business  may  be  done  in  this 
department  before  long,  though  no  trans- 
actions have  yet  been  carried  through. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  @6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  @5.65 

Superfine   4.20  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  @5.50 

HAY. 

There  has  been  a  material  decrease  in 
hay  shipments  during  the  week  ending 
today,  the  total  showing  2,110  tons  in 
comparison  with  4,050  tons  for  last  week. 
The  falling  off  has  been  with  rail  and  water 
alike,  although  more  marked  in  schooner 
arrivals.  This  is  evidence  that  the  bay 
landings  are  becoming  more  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  their  hay  and  that  what  re- 
mains for  water  shipment  must  come  from 
the  warehouses.  In  spite  of  the  light 
arrivals  there  has  been  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  supply  the  demand,  for  although 
the  consumption  of  hay  has  not  been  de- 
creased in  any  way,  yet  both  dealers  and 
consumers  are  reducing  their  stocks  be- 
cause of  the  financial  stringency.  This 
situation  will  probably  balance  itself 
shortly  for,  as  very  few  of  the  consumers 
or  handlers  of  hay  can  carry  a  supply  for 
more  than  a  week  or  two,  there  should  be 
a  natural  demand  again  by  December  L 
The  outlook  is  without  change  in  any 
way,  there  still  being  quite  an  active 
movement  of  hay  in  the  interior  to  points 
having  a  light  supply  this  season  and 
some  hay  is  moving  to  the  Oregon  and 
California  coasts  from  this  city  right 
along.  Generally  speaking  the  market 
shows  a  very  dull  feeling  here,  although 
receivers  of  hay  manage  to  maintain 
prices  at  about  the  old  range. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $19.00@22.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   12.00@18.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   12.00@17.00 

Tame  Oat   11.00@16.50 

Wild  Oats   10.(J0@13.50 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.50 

Stock   8.00@  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   45@  85c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  millstuffs  has 
arrived  from  the  north  for  several  days,  as 
the  surplus  there  is  small.  Stocks  on  this 
market  are  very  light,  and  very  little  is 
now  being  offered.  Under  a  strong  de- 
mand here,  holders  are  looking  for  a  still 
higher  range  of  prices,  and  while  there 
has  been  no  rise  since  last  report,  the  feel- 
ing is  very  firm  all  round.  Other  feed- 
stuffs  are  also  firm  and  active  at  last  quo- 
tations. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.60@  

Jobbing   21.50®  

Bran,  ton    26.0U@27.00 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  (Jake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   26.00@  

Jobbing   28.00@  

Corn  Meal     37.00@  

Cracked  Corn   38.00@  

Mealfalfa   21.50@  

Jobbing   22.50@  

Middlings   31.00@32.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50@39.50 

Rolled  Barley   35.00@36.00 

Shorts   26.50@27.60 

POULTRY. 

Beceipts  of  chickens  are  much  lighter 
this  week,  and  the  market  shows  some 
improvement,  new  arrivals  of  Western 
stock  cleaning  up  fairly  well,  though  local 


chickens  are  still  neglected.  Prices  show 
no  marked  increase  as  yet  because  of  the 
heavy  carryover  from  last  week.  Leading 
dealers  look  for  a  slow  but  steady  advance 
in  values.  Beceipts  of  both  live  and 
dressed  turkeys  are  liberal  for  present  re- 
quirements, and  prices  show  a  slight  de- 
cline. The  bulk  of  receipts  of  dressed 
stock  are  of  very  poor  quality.  Values  for 
strictly  fancy  dressed  stock  are  fully  as 
strong*  and 'perhaps  stronger  than  last 
week. 

Broilers  $3.5  @  4.00 

Small  Broilers   3.00  @3.50 

Ducks   4.00  @7.00 

Fryers,  large   4.00  @4.50 

Goslings,  per  pair   2.00  @2.50 

Geese    2.00  @2.50 

Hens,  extra   6.00  @8.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  @5.50 

Small  Hens   4.00  @5.00 

Old  Boosters   4.00  @4.50 

Young  Boosters   5.00  @7.00 

Pigeons   1.00  @   

Squabs   2.00  @   

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18@20  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  @19  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   20  @21  c 

Turkeys,  dressed   21  @25  c 

BUTTER. 

Beceipts  of  butter  have  fallen  offconsid- 
erably  in  the  last  week  and  the  market 
appears  to  be  in  a  much  stronger  condi- 
tion, at  least  as  far  as  fresh  extras  are  con- 
cerned. Late  in  the  week  the  latter  rose 
to  31  cents  and  are  now  a  cent  higher. 
Eastern  and  storage  goods,  with  low 
grades  of  local  stock,  are  dull  and  weak 
on  plentiful  supplies,  with  a  slight  decline 
since  last  report.  This  weakness,  how- 
ever, is  largely  attributed  to  the  scarcity 
of  cash. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  32  c 

Firsts  26  c 

Seconds  25  c 

Thirds   24  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras   

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  26  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  25  c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  27 Jc 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  27  c 

Storage  Eastern,  extras  27jc 

Storage  Ladles,  extras  25  c 

EGGS. 

Supplies  of  fresh  eggs  are  very  short, 
particularly  extras,  and  there  is  a  decided 
firmness  all  round,  with  a  rise  of  8  cents 
on  extras  and  1)  cents  on  firsts.  There  is 
an  increased  business  on  storage  goods, 
which  are  plentiful,  and  still  sell  at  last 
quotations.  This  feature  is  preventing  an 
advance  in  the  lower  grades  of  fresh,  but 
everything  is  firmly  held. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  51  jc 

Firsts  45  c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds  23  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected   

Eastern  Firsts   

Eastern  Seconds   

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  29  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras  24  c 

CHEESE. 

Prices  on  fresh  California  cheese  are  still 
going  down.  Fresh  California  flats  stand- 
ing now  at  15  cents,  and  weak  at  that. 
Young  Americas  are  also  li  cents  lower. 
With  a  light  demand,  supplies  are  accu- 
mulating, and  the  market  is  duller  than 
usual. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

Firsts  14$c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  15  c 

Storage,  do  17  c 

Eastern,  New  18Jc 

Eastern,  Storage  18ic 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  16"c 

Oregon,  Fancy   161c 

POTATOES. 

There  is  little  interest  in  potatoes  this 
week,  the  constant  large  arrivals  of  river 
stock  finding  almost  no  sale,  and  even 
Oregon  goods  showing  little  activity. 
Some  holders  have  greatly  weakened  the 
market  by  a  pressure  to  sell,  in  order  to 
realize  cash  on  their  holdings,  but  the 
better  grades  of  Oregon  and  Salinas  stock 
are  'mostly  in  strong  hands,  and  will  be 
held  for  quoted  prices. 

Oregon  Burbanks  $1.10  @1.35 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl   1.50  @1.75 

Burbanks,  River   60  @1.10 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.60  @1.65 

VEGETABLES. 

Receipts  of  onions  are  still  increasing, 
and  the  market  is  very  weak,  with  little 
trading.  Sales  of  small  lots  are  reported 
at  10  cents  below  quotations,  though  the 
bulk  of  the  supplies  are  strongly  held.  If 
■upplies  go  on  increasing,  however,  it  is 


NORTHERN  GROWN 

SEEDS 

Are  tested  and  proved  best 
for  the  West— all  other  sorts 
being  discarded.  Why  experi- 
ment, why  take  chances? 
You  can  absolutely  depend  on 
fitiXf  seeds.  Our  catalogue 
for  1908,  consisting  of  112 
pages,  16  colored  pages  made 
'rom  actual  photographs, 
with  full  cultural  directions, 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  You'll 
also  find  that  'j&jgfi  seeds  are 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francises 


said  that  prices  will  have  to  decline  all 
round.  Themarketon  other  vegetables  has 
little  life  at  present  prices,  in  general  be- 
ing weak.  Good  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
and  summer  squash  are  firm,  the  latter 
being  about  out.  Peas  and  beans  are  poor 
and  dull. 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   50  @  75c 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   5  @  6  c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   1  @  5  c 

Chile  Peppers,  j>er  box   50  @  — 

Bell  Peppers   65  @  75c 

Lima  beans,  |>er  lb   2  @  4c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1.00  («;  

Okra,  per  box   50  @  75c 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.00  @  2.35 

String  beans,  per  lb   1J  @  3c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   50  @  1.00 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   1J  @  3c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton....l().00  @15.00 

Carrots,  sack   75  @  

Hubbard  Squash,  ton  10.00  @15.00 

Cucumbers   75  @  1.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  first  of  the  late  crop  Cape  Cod  cran- 
berries came  into  the  market  this  week, 
jobbing  at  $12  and  $12.50  a  barrel.  Theear- 
lier  berries  find  little  market  at  low 
prices,  as  they  have  not  kept  well.  Rasp- 
berries and  strawberries  are  firm,  but 
fresh  fruits  in  general  are  barely  steady 
with  a  slow  market  and  small  supplies 
Grapes  are  weak. 

Apples,  fancy   $1.25  @  1.75 

Apples,  common  to  choice...  40  @  1.00 
Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..  3.50  @  4.00 
Cape   Cod  Cranberries,  per 

bbl   12.00  @12.50 

Huckleberries   10  @  12J 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...      65  @  90c 

Black   65  @  86c 

Tokay   65  @  85c 

Cornichons   75  @  1.00 

Melons — 

Nutmegs,  box   50  @  1.00 

Winter  Nelis   1.50  @  2.00 

Raspberries   10.00  @12.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   7.00  @10.00 

Quinces,  per  box   1.00  @  1.50 

Pomegranates,  small  box   50  @  85c 

Persimmons,  box   75  @  1.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

New  crop  navels  are  gradually  easing 
off,  under  more  liberal  supplies,  several 
straight  carloads  having  arrived  already 
this  week.  The  arrivals,  for  the  most 
part,  are  still  green,  and  attract  little 
attention  locally,  though  there  is  a  fair 
shipping  demand.  The  movement  will 
be  more  general  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
more  of  the  dealers  begin  to  receive  them. 

Choice  Lemons  $1.75  @2.5*» 

Fancy  Lemons   3.00  @5.00 

Standard    1.00  @1.60 

Limes   5.00  @5.60 

Oranges — 

New  Navels   3.00  @3.60 

Tangerines   1.25  @1.60 

Grape  Fruit   3.25  ©4.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

While  prices  are  steadily  maintained  in 
the  dried  fruit  market,  there  ha*  been 
very  little  activity  of  late,  as  the  Eastern 
demand  has  been  largely  cut  off  by  the 
financial  flurry,  which  is  also  interfering 
somewhat  with  the  local  packers.  The 
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latter  are  showing  little  interest,  except  to 
fill  orders  already  taken,  only  a  few  small 
purchases  of  raisins  being  reported. 

Evaporated  Apples   9£@10  c 

Figs,  black   3|@  

do  white   4J@  

New  Apricots,  per  lb   19  @22  c 

Fancy  Apricots   23  @  

Peaches    10  @13  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..  4£@  4|c 

Nectarines   nominal 

Pitted  plums   12^@15  c 

Pears   ll" ©14  c 

RAISINS  (1907  CROP.) 

2  Crown   6  @  

3  Crown    5i@  

4  Crown    5§@  

Heeded,  per  lb   8Jc 

Heedless  Hultanas   6  (a>,  8  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.40(3  1 ,50 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00^3.00 

NUTH. 

Nuts  are  moving  rather  slowly,  though 
prices  still  hold  firm.  A  renewed  ac- 
tivity is  expected  to  follow  any  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  situation.  Home 
Italian  chestnuts  havearrivedon  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  offered  at  12j  and  15  cents. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  16ic 

IX  L  Iff  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  lo^c 

Drakes  is|c 

Languedoc  12Jc 

Hardshell   9  c 

Walnuts,  Hoftshell  No.  1   15  c 

Hoftshell,  No.  2  12  c 

California  Chestnuts    10  @12£c 

Italian  Chestnuts    12^@15  c 

HONEY. 

The  honey  crop  is  about  all  in,  and  all 
grades  are  very  scarce.  While  transac- 
tions are  strictly  limited,  it  is  firmly  held 
at  stiff"  prices. 

Light  Amber,  extracted   7  ®  7Jc 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  (a)  8^c 

WOOL. 

Wool  is  still  very  dull  here,  as  Califor- 
nia clips  are  in  no  demand  and  operations 
are  hampered  by  the  shortage  of  cash. 
Prices  remain  weak  as  last  quoted. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Fall  clip:    Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  @12  c 

do.  defective   8  ®10  c 

Han  Joaquin  and  Houthern   6  @  8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13Jc 

Fall  Lambs,  Houthern   8  @10$c 

HOPS. 

This  market  is  almost  lifeless,  though 
buyers  are  interested,  and  trading  would 
be  brisk  under  normal  money  conditions. 
As  growers  are  anxious  to  sell,  some  con- 
cessions are  being  made,  but  this  move- 
ment is  not  general. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  3  @  5  c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  7  @10  c 

MEAT. 

While  arrivals  of  stock  are  not  yet  large, 
hogs  show  a  decline,  as  the  packers  have 
stopped  buying.  Dressed  cows  and  lambs 
are  higher,  but  large  veal  is  a  shade  off. 
Other  lines  are  still  scarce  and  high. 
Beef:  Hteers,  per  lb   7  @7J  c 

Cows   6  @  7  c 

Heifers   6*@  7  c 

Veal  :  Large   6ii@  9  c 

Small   9  @10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  @11  c 

Ewes  —  @10  c 

Lamb  11  @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed  11  @HJc 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8]@  8|c 

No.  2   7J@  7|c 

No.  3   6}@  6Jc 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6|@  7}c 

No.  2   5f@  6}c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3|@  5  c 

Calves,  Light   5  @  5?c 

Medium   4J@  5  c 

Heavy    3J@  4  c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  @  5^c 

Ewes   4J@  5  c 

Lambs   6  @  6Jc 

Hogs,  up  to  180  lbs   — @  7Jc 

180  to  250  lbs   — @  7  c 

Over  250  lbs   6  @  6£c 

Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 
10%  to  20%  off  from  above  quotations. 


FARM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  266  pages, 
6  by  7  Inches.  Cloth   '  $1.00 


THE  NEW  HARDWARE  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

The  new  General  Catalogue  just  issued  to  the 
Retail  Hardware  Trade  by  the  Simmons  Hard- 
ware Company  is  the  greatest  achievement  of 
its  kind  In  modern  times,  and  has  rightfully 
been  called  "Simmons  ITarawa  re  Encyclopedia." 

Each  copy  contains  4,200  pages,  21,536  illurtra- 
tions  and  79,137  dillerent  items,  and  weighs  20 


pounds,  the  entire  edition  weighing  more  than 
250  tons,  it  required  16  carloads  of  pa  per,  18% 
tons  of  tar  board  for  binding,  and  58,000  square 
feet  of  binding  cloth  to  make  up  this  catalogue, 
in  which  the  printing  presses  have  deposited  1J4 
tons  of  ink  in  printing. 

Not  only  does  this  vast  catalogue  eclipse  any- 
thing ever  before  attempted  in  point  of  magnl- 
tude,  but  it  represents  perfection  In  every  detail. 
The  rive-colored  productions  of  Keen  Kutter 
goods  are  beautiful  in  appearance  and  perfect  in 
detail,  illustrations  are  correct,  descriptions  are 
concise  and  complete,  classifications  of  goods 
clearly  denned,  and,  as  a  whole.  It  Is  safe  to  say 
It  is  the  greatest  ( 'ommerelal  Catalogue  of  any 
kind  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

This  Catalogue  Is  Issued  exclusively  to  the 
Retail  Hardware  Merchant  for  his  use  In  pic- 
turing and  describing  to  the  public  any  Items 
which  might  be  wanted,  but  which  he  would  not 
usually  carry  In  stock,  and  by  means  of  it  the 
retail  merchant  can  supply  anything  on  earth 
that  would  be  In  stock  in  the  largest  retail  hard- 
ware store  in  the  world. 

It  Is  well  worth  the  time  of  any  man,  woman 
or  child  to  call  on  a  local  dealer  and  ask  to  see  a 
copy  of  the  "  Simmon*  Hardware  Encyclopedia." 


SCIENCE  AND  FARMING. 

One  of  the  many  important  facts  in  modern 
farm  science  most  worth  the  attention  of 
farmers  who  think.  Is  the  new  system  of  feeding 
live  stock.  Present  Ideas  which  have  grown 
from  and  out  of  old-time  methods  within  com- 
paratively recent  years,  put  the  whole  feeding 
question  on  a  truly  scientific  basis.  The  pro- 
portion and  composition  of  foods  Is  fully  ex- 
plained by  agricultural  science  and  wise  breed- 
ers and  feeders  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the 
subject  to  reap  great  benefit  from  It. 

Facts  upon  which  the  entire  structure  of  the 
cattfe  feeding  business  rests  are  so  well  attested 
that  there  Is  no  gainsaying  them,  and  first  and 
foremost  In  actual  Importance  Is  the  tonic  Idea. 

It  teaches  one  commonsense  principle — no 
animal  under  the  continued  strain  <>f  heavy  feed- 
ing can  make  satisfactory  growth  or  production 
trillion!  the  (KotiHW  apparatus  is  strengthened 
tn  meet  such  strain. 

To  attempt  to  bring  a  fine  bunch  of  thrifty 
steers  up  to  the  proper  selling  weight,  or  to  get 
a  large  average  production  of  milk  from  a  herd 
of  cows,  leaving  nature  to  settle  alone  the  con- 
stant over-drafts  made  on  animal  digestion  by 
big,  daily  ratloi.s  of  rich  foods,  Is  simply  to 
upset  the  end  In  view. 

If  fatting  cattle  and  cows  In  milk  were 
always  at  liberty  to  select  what  Instinct  tells 
them  Is  best  or  necessary,  there  would  of  course 
be  no  need  of  the  tonic.  But  here  Is  where  the 
difficulty  arises.  Cattle  cannot  choose  or  select 
for  themselves,  but  must  eat  what  the  feeder 
furnishes,  and  besides  endure  a  stuffing  process 
for  weeks  and  months.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
an  overtaxed  and  unassisted  organism  breaks 
under  the  Btrain  ? 

Give  your  cattle  a  Ionic  —  something  to 
strengthen  digestion— and  growth  will  be  con- 
tinuous because  then  there  can  be  no  Interrup- 
tion caused  by  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  or 
complications  of  a  more  serious  nature. 

Another  great  advantage  In  the  tonic  idea  is 
Its  economy.  Cattle  receiving  it,  because  of 
greater  appetite,  eat  more  rough  fodder,  and 
thus  reduce  the  feed  bills. 

Besides,  it  Is  a  well-attested  fact  that  there  Is 
great  saving  of  nutriment  where  the  tonic  Is 
given,  which  would  otherwise  enrich  the  manure 
heap. 

Without  going  further,  then,  into  details,  this 
one  fact  stands  out  above  everything  else  In  the 
new  farm  science— a  "  food  tonic"  is  necessary. 

Eminent  medical  writers,  such  as  Professors 
Winslow,  Quitman  and  Plnley  Dun,  tell  us 
certain  elements  are  always  beneficial — bitter 
tonics,  which  aid  and  strengthen  digestion, 
iron,  well  known  as  a  blood  builder,  and  ni- 
trates, which  act  as  cleansing  agents  to  remove 
poisonous  matter  from  the  animal  system. 
These  are  the  Ingredients  found  In  the  tonic  and 
healthy  growth,  production  and  condition  are 
sure  to  follow  In  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  swine 
when  these  elements  are  given. 


Of  Vai.uk  to  Horsemen.— Do  you  turn  your 
horses  out  for  the  winter?  If  so,  we  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  very  important  matter. 
Horses  which  have  been  vised  steadily  at  work, 
either  on  the  farm  or  road,  have  quite  likely 
had  some  strains  whereby  lameness  or  enlarge- 
ments have  been  caused.  Or  perhaps  new  life  is 
needed  to  be  infused  into  their  legs.  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam  applied  as  per  directions,  just  as 
you  are  turning  the  horse  out,  will  be  of  great 
benefit;  and  this  is  the  time  when  it  can  be  used 
very  successfully.  One  great  advantage  in  using 
this  remedy  is  that  after  it  Is  applied  It  needs  no 
care  or  attention,  but  does  its  work  well  and  at 
a  time  when  the  horse  Is  having  a  rest.  Of 
course,  it  can  be  used  with  equal  success  while 
horses  are  In  the  stable,  but  many  people  In 
turning  their  horses  out  would  use  Caustic  Bal- 
sam if  they  were  reminded  of  it,  and  this  article 
Is  given  as  a  reminder. 


IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Cloth  82 


THE  ONE-MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 

Easy  to  guide ;  strong,  compact  and  easily  adaptable  to  every  condition  demanded.  It 
needs  but  one  man  and  two  horses  to  operate  it.  Notice  the  "no  skid"  rudders  on  the  wheels. 
They  are  raised  in  the  picture ;  when  lowered  they  guide  the  machine  straight  ahead.  The 
moldboard  is  six  feet  long.  Has  adjustable  shoes  shown  at  ends  of  moldboard  to  gage  depth 
to  which  moldboard  should  cut.   It's  a  very  desirable  machine  for  road-building  in  city  or  vil- 


lage. It  makes  eood  roads  and  keeps  them  so. 
still  it  weighs  odly  600  pounds.  The 


Although  made  of  steel  and  malleable  Iron, 


20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

saves  time  of  three  men  and  two  extra  horses.  It  is  easy  on  the  horses.  Has  bladeln  front  of 
wheels.  Moldboard  reversible.  Machine  turns  in  6  rt.  circle.  Built  for  Road-grading,  Ditch- 
ing, Land-leveling,  Foundation-digging, 

FOR  IRRIGATION, 
CANAL  BUILDING,  Etc. 

The  price  Is  lower  than  most  such 
machines.  Vt  e  send  it  on  free  trial. 
Write  us  for  our  handsome  book- 
let, "Delightful  Roads."  It's  free 
and  tells  you  all  about  the  20th 
I entury. 

The  While  City  Grader  Co. 

Box  24  White  City,  Kansas 

J.  GORDON,  Sales  Agent, 
P.  O.  Box  167,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Hhorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE   AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl.  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Walte,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637   Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN! 

We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  a  young 
registered  Holsteln  Bull,  from  12  to  27  months 
old,  grandly  bred  at  the  low  price  of  $100.  Write 
us  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  Do  it  to-day.  We 
will  send  you  pedigrees  and  markings  and 
records  of  ancestors. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO.. 

Phone  Main  1597.  Stockton,  Cal. 


Registered  Percherons  For  Sale 

Mare  Dorathy  40873,  foaled  May,  1900,  $800. 

Mare  Inez  40874,  foaled  June,  1903,  $500.  Both 
bred  to  Nogent  41331  (48917). 

Bay  colt  Pierre  51134,  foaled  May  1906,  dam 
Dorathy  40873,  sire  Nogent  41331  (48917),  $400. 

All  broken  to  harness.  If  all  taken  by  one 
person,  $1,500.  Can  be  seen  near  Lakeport,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.        WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

312  Eighth  St..  S.  F.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
OTHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  B\* 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

■■404  Broadway,  San  Fiancisco,  Cal. 
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-WORE  BRED 

WALNUT 

VROQMAN  st»K#,-4BEt- 

HAffODT,  BtiCMT  RESISTHJC; 
BEARS  VOUNG;  HE4VY<*NNU/1 

cropper  ^Largest  and 

GROWN. 


YOU'RE  the  JUDGE 

Hauling  any  trees  this  season '.' — then  in  justice  to  yourself  ascertain  the  standing  and 
merits  of  our  trees  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere.  If  they  are  better  than  the  "other 
fellow's " — YOU  WANT  TH KM,' don't  you? 

A  postal  card  addressed  to  us  will  bring  to  your  desk  our  latest  revised,  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  prices.  You  should  have  our  catalogue  whether  you  are  planting  this  year  or 
next.  YouNKKDit. 

GROWING  TREES  IS  OUR  BUSINESS— UNDERSTAND? 

and  it  has  been  our  EXCLUSIVE  business  for  a  good  many  years.  We  have  learned 
through  actual  experience  and  demonstration,  HOW  to  produce  a  Fl  KKT-CLA»SS  tree  and 
t  lie  Best  methods  of  caring  for  them  after  they  are  grown,  so  that  they  may  reach  the 
buyer  in  satisfactory  condition. 

LOOKING  AT  THE  PENNIES:  OVERLOOKING  THE  $$$$$$ 

is  being  done  every  time  an  orehardisl  thinks  he  will  save  a  few  dollars  by  buying  a  cheaper 
grade  of  trees,  than  he  can  get  from  a  standard,  reliable  nursery.  It  don't  pay,  and  you 
know  it.    Then  don't  do  it.    Send  us  a  list  of  your  WANTS  for  this  year  and  get  our  prices. 

ABOUT  WALNUTS 

We  have  been  Irving  for  years  to  get  a  line  of  Walnut  trees  that  wc  could  recommend 
unreservedly  to  the  planting 'public.  NOW  WE  HAVK  IT— in  tire  PURE  STRAIN 
KRANtJI'  KTTK.  Space  here  will  not  permit  an  elaborate  explanation,  but  write  for  SPE- 
CIAL WALNUT  LITERATURE;;  we  have  it,  free  for  the  asking.  Wc  have  the  best  and 
you  SHOULD  know  it. 

Give  us  an  opportunity  to  show  you  "where  we  stand." 

WANTED: 
Reliable  Salesmen 
EVERYWHERE 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

SALEM,  OREGON 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26.  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


PEAR-BLIGHT  ? 


can  CURE  IT 

Work  has  Extended 
Over  a  Period  of  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


SOILS 

By  PBOF.  K.  W.  HILGARDj,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manulaclurer 
of 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.    Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.        ,  |         Coating  all  sizes  of  Tlpes  with  Asphalturu 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIIV.    No.  21. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


John  Lynch's  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Five  mik's  northeast  of  Petaluraa  is  the  Shorthorn 
ranch  of  Mr.  John  Lynch.  As  described  in  his  essay 
published  in  the  Pacific  RURAL  PRESS  of  September 
21,  Mr.  Lynch  has  aimed  to  produce  general-purpose 
cattle  by  which  good  results  could  be  obtained  in  diver- 
sified farming.  The  cows  are  good  milkers,  yielding 
both  a  large  quantity  and  good  quality  of  milk.  The 
herd  includes  COWS  that  test  anywhere  from  4,5%  to 
6.5%  of  butter  fat.  Such  a  record  is  a  good  test  for  a 
Jersey  cow  and  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  is  obtained 
from  the  larger  cattle.  They  are  smooth,  but  beef 
quality  is  not  sought  after  particularly.  However,  the 
steers  when  rounded  off  bring  as  good  prices  as  the 
stock  bred  for  beef — a  result  that  cannot  be  obtained 
with  the  strictly  dairy  breeds. 

Some  of  the  best  cattle  offered  at  Eastern  sales  of 
milking  Shorthorns  have  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Lynch.  The  latest  addition  to  the  herd  is  Jolly  Boy 
by  Cornplanter  out  of  Fillpail  29th.  This  dam  was 
said  by  Prof.  Boss  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege to  be  the  best  female  in  the  Spencer  Herd  of  Spring 
Creek,  Pa. 

The  Lynch  herd  has  been  milked  continuously  since 
foundation  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  milk  and 


butter  record;  and  that  object 
has  been  accomplished.  How- 
ever, no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  keep  the  cattle  in  anything 
but  good  normal  condition. 
The  bulls  are  kept  in  good 
breeding  condition  by  daily 
use  of  an  overhead  cable,  from 
which  a  rope  leads  to  the  nose- 
ring, which  gives  them  a 
chance  for  exercise.  The  bulls 
are  practically  the  same  as 
beef-bred  Shorthorns  in  size 
and  general  conformation,  but 
the  cows,  as  shown  by  the  pic- 
tures, are  more  of  the  dairy 
type. 

During  Fair  week  twelve 
head  of  animals  were  sold. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Fred  li. 
Clark,  of  San  Diego  county, 
bought  a  young  registered 
null,  and  Mr.  Shaeffer  of  (Jridley 
bought  a  registered  yearling. 

Mr.  Lynch  advocates  buying  young  stock.  The  price 
and  risk  are  less,  and  shipping  expenses  lower.  They 


Butte  county,  also 


A  Bunch  of  Mr.  Lynch's  Shorthorns. 

acclimate  better  and  grow  up  on  your  own  fesd  and 
pasture  and  their  entire  usefulness  is  in  your  care. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  all  this,  and  the 
long  price  of  mature  catt'e  is  the  beginning  of  profit. 


Representative  Individuals  From  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Herd  of  Mr.  John  Lynch  of  Petaluma. 
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The  Week. 


An  we  write  on  Wednesday  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia is  in  special  session  in  Sacramento  trying  to 
determine  several  pressing  matters  which  touch  the 
public  welfare,  and  to  do  it  in  the  least  possible  time. 
It  is  even  hoped  that  from  four  days  to  a  week  may 
find  the  law-makers  back  again  in  their  respective 
homes.  Ten  propositions  are  made  in  the  summons 
by  which  the  Governor  calls  the  special  session;  of 
these  four  relate  to  the  charter  of  San  Francisco;  one 
to  the  improvement  of  the  water  front  of  San  Fran- 
cisco which  the  State  owns;  two  to  the  payment  of 
contingent  expenses  of  the  State  militia  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's office;  one  to  the  recall  of  a  renegade  railroad 
commissioner,  and  two  to  the  relief  of  the  current 
financial  stringency.  These  two  may  be  considered 
primarily  as  of  State-wide  concern,  namely,  the  post- 
ponement of  the  date  at  which  State  and  county  (axes 
become  delinquent,  and  authorizing  the  courts  to  pro- 
ceed with  most  of  their  work  during  a  succession  of 
holidays  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  for  urgency  rea- 
sons. The  legislature  which  assembled  on  Tuesday 
took  up  at  once  a  bill  which  allowed  the  Governor  to 
postpone  the  delinquency  of  taxes  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  and  to  repeat  the  postponement  not  more 
than  three  times  in  a  single  fiscal  year.  This  makes  a 
total  possible  postponement  of  not  to  exceed  ninety 
days.  The  Governor  is  to  be  the  judge  of  when  finan- 
cial stringency  exists,  and  can  postpone  delinquency 
of  taxes  by  proclamation.  The  only  difference  of 
opinion  apparent  was  that  some  delegations  preferred 
a  flat  postponement  of  ninety  days  to  a  duration  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Governor.  It  probably  will  not 
take  the  Legislature  long  to  dispose  of  its  work  and 
adjourn. 

The  financial  troubles  seem  to  be  assuming  a  milder 
phase,  and  business  is  little  interfered  with  except  as 
the  cautious  and  timid  refrain  from  investment  and 
expenditure.  Various  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
general  government  and  other  institutions  to  allay 
excitement  and  to  increase  the  circulating  medium, 
and  if  the  public  mind  can  refrain  from  rushing  into 
depression  as  a  reaction  from  the  recent  exaltation, 
the  general  slowing-down  may  be  on  the  whole  a 
blessing  as  an  escape  from  a  better-founded  alarm 
which  might  l>e  justified  if  the  gait  of  the  last  few 
y  ai~  had  been  kept  up. 

There  may  be  comfort  in  this  reflection,  but  the 
present  condition  of  things  isoften  uncomfortable  just  the 
same.  It  troubles  agricultural  producers  in  many  ways. 
It  interferes  with  the  movement  of  crops  and  even  crops 
which  are  naturally  automobile  are  not  able  to  profit 
by  their  natural  powers  of  self-movement.  We  read 
of  a  Colorado  lamb-feeder,  who  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  successful  feeders  of  his  State,  but  his  money- 
making  thereby  has  made  him  a  banker  also,  being 
obliged  to  send  back  to  Wyoming  two  carloads  of 
lambs  because  in  spite  of  his  stable  financial  reputa- 
tion and  his  extensive  bank  account,  because  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  cash  necessary  to  pay  for  and 
keep  the  lambs,  and  had  to  ship  them  back  to  their 
owners  in  Wyoming  and  sustain  the  loss  of  freight 
both  ways.  This  experience  must  have  been  very 
aggravating,  because  the  man  is  in  the  habit  of  feed- 
ing seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lambs  a  year.  The  way  the  lack  of  money  which 
causes  such  friction  will  affect  other  interests  can  be 
easily  imagined.    The  lamb  growers  on  the  ranges 


cannot  sell  their  lambs;  the  lamb-feeders  of  Colorado, 
who  have  been  growing  whole  valleys  full  of  peas  and 
other  stuff  for  lame-feeding  will  have  no  stock  to  eat 
their  forage;  the  lamb-eaters  next  spring  all  through 
the  Eastern  States  will  miss  their  customary  supplies. 
Perhaps  by  reflecting  upon  this  concrete  case  some 
readers  may  realize  more  fully  how  necessary  ready 
money  is  and  how  much  the  phrase  "  move  the  crops," 
which  is  often  glibly  used,  really  means.  Moving  the 
crops  is  not  only  paying  the  freight  on  carloads  of  pro- 
duce; it  is  an  operation  which  affects  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple and  all  business  interests  in  some  way  or  other.  It 
is  all  right  to  pour  gold  into  the  great  financial  cen- 
tres perhaps,  but  the  far-distant  producing  centres  and 
circumferences  have  just  as  great  need  for  it  and  pos- 
sibly deserve  it  more. 

When  finance  baffles  and  puzzles  it  is  a  relief  to  turn 
to  science.  The  tomato  growers  of  southern  California 
had  laid  great  plans  for  tomatoes  at  Thanksgiving  in 
New  York  and  other  great  assemblies  of  epicures. 
Five  or  six  carloads  were  sent  forth  in  October  as  a 
foretaste  of  the  volumes  which  were  to  come.  The 
New  York  dealers  were  delighted  and  all  the  wheels 
of  trade  were  set  in  motion  to  be  sure  that  all  the  chefs 
of  the  hotels,  clubs  and  swell  residences  knew  that  a 
ruddy  shower  of  California  tomatoes  would  fleck  all 
the  snow  fields  of  the  Atlantic  border  and  could  be 
gathered  by  anyone  who  had  money  enough.  It 
looked  very  well  for  the  California  growers  and  antici- 
pations of  year-end  tomatoes  for  the  East  for  all  time 
to  come  seemed  to  be  justified.  Hut  just  after  the  sam- 
ples reached  New  York  and  commended  themselves  as 
highly  as  could  be  wished,  there  came  unusually  heavy 
fall  rains  in  southern  California  and  drenched  the 
tomato  fields  of  the  Whittier  district,  and  the  moisture 
and  heat  stirred  up  the  tomato  blight  to  such  activity 
that  the  plants  which  carried  the  fruit  collapsed 
quickly  and  the  trade  in  tomatoes  was  cut  short  for 
the  season.  Fortunately  the  University  experts,  at 
their  pathological  laboratory  at  Whittier,  had  plots  of 
tomatoes  under  observation,  and  the  rains  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  try  blight-preventive  experiments- 
The  result  was  the  perfect  success  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  spray.  The  vines  at  the  laboratory  were  first 
sprayed  at  the  time  of  the  early  rain  of  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  then  again  after  the  next  showers,  and 
once  since.  Had  the  patch  !>een  one  grown  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  one  spraying  would  have  been 
applied.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  to  more 
deeply  impress  the  object  lesson,  a  few  rows  at  one  side 
of  the  laboratory  patch  were  left  unsprayed,  and  thefee 
plants — which  were  fully  as  thrifty  before  the  rains  as 
were  any  of  them — are  now  blackened  and  dying. 
Where  the  vines  which  were  sprayed  are  loaded  with 
fruit,  that  on  the  unsprayed  vines  is  rotting  and  totally 
unfit  for  use.  Naturally,  the  experiment  people  are 
greatly  encouraged,  as  the  laboratory  was  founded  by 
the  State,  with  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the 
ranchers  to  solve  the  problems  of  this  sort.  So  sharp 
was  the  demonstration  and  so  wide  the  interest  that  a 
general  meeting  of  southern  California  tomato  growers 
is  being  held  as  we  write  on  Wednesday  at  the  Univer- 
sity Laboratory  at  Whittier  for  a  general  conference  on 
the  subject.  In  this  one  demonstration  the  work  of 
the  University  station  in  southern  California  will  be 
worth  many  times  what  the  establishment  cost. 

Dr.  Leroy  Anderson  has  resigned  the  directorate  of 
the  California  Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
to  return  to  the  service  of  the  University  of  California 
where  after  January  1  he  will  occupy  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Practice  and  Superintendent 
of  the  University  Farm  Schools.  Dr.  Anderson  was 
taken  from  the  University  faculty  in  1903  to  organize 
the  institution  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  a  work  which  he 
discharged  with  notable  insight,  fidelity,  and  success. 
The  school  opened  with  20  students  in  1903  and  now 
has  134  students  and  could  have  many  more  were 
accommodations  adequate.  The  school  has  a  fine  farm 
and  a  large  number  of  shops  and  barns  in  addition  to 
three  academic  buildings  of  good  character  and  a  con- 
stantly increasing  outfit  of  animals  and  of  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  tools  and  appliances  for  in- 
structional uses.  The  State  has  been  generous  with 
the  institution  and  its  continued  success  and  develop- 
ment are  assured.    This  l)eing  the  case,  Dr.  Anderson 


feels  warranted  in  returning  to  university  work  in 
agriculture  which  is  his  chosen  line,  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  where  his  work  in  the  State 
began.  His  experience  at  San  Luis  <  )bispo  has  added 
to  his  qualifications  for  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  University  Schools 
of  practical  agriculture  which  will  be  soon  actively  at 
work  at  Davis,  and  on  the  Kearney  estate  at  Fresno 
and  his  return  to  the  University  strengthens  its  agri- 
cultural department  both  in  working  force  and  in  pop- 
ular confidence  and  esteem.  The  new  arrangement  is 
fortunate  all  around.  Meantime  Dr.  Anderson  can  be 
spared  from  his  old  place  because  it  is  now  filled  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Leroy  Burns  Smith  to  the  director- 
ate. Mr.  Smith  has  acted  as  vice-director  during  the 
last  year.  He  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  the  school  and  very  popular  with  all  connected 
with  its  work.    This  again  is  a  fortunate  circumstance. 

( )ur  next  subject  is  not  so  pleasant  l>eeause  we  hear 
with  deep  regret  that  the  Pierce  Brothers  propose  to 
close  out  their  dairy  and  stock  interests  on  Bough  and 
Ready  island,  near  Stockton.  Their  establishment, 
known  as  the  Riverside  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm,  has 
been  built  up  with  all  the  force  that  enthusiasm,  high 
ideals  and  ample  funds  could  muster.  During  a  few 
years  it  has  risen  to  the  front  rank  of  California  animal 
industry  undertakings,  its  buildings  are  models  of  their 
kinds,  its  cattle  have  made  records  for  the  country,  its 
policies  have  been  instanced  as  the  best.  Of  course, 
Pierce  Brothers  have  a  right  to  retire  from  their 
undertaking,  just  as  they  had  to  enter  upon  it.  Cur- 
rent report  has  it  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  satisfac- 
tory labor  had  much  to  do  with  their  change  of  plans, 
and  if  so  they  will  have  much  sympathy  from  others 
who  are  trying  to  do  great  things  in  agriculture  under 
present  unfortunate  labor-supply  conditions.  What- 
ever may  be  the  reason,  and  how  deep  the  regret  that 
Riverside  Farm  will  not  continue  on  lines  of  its  past 
successes,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  the  agriculture  of  Califor- 
nia owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Pierce  brothers  for 
their  undertaking.  Their  doctrine  has  been  uplifting, 
their  practice  has  been  stimulating,  and  their  successes 
have  given  new  directions  to  the  efforts  and  ambitions 
of  others.  Although  they  will,  no  doubt,  remain  lead- 
ers in  commercial  affairs,  from  which  they  turned  a 
little  aside  for  agriculture,  we  trust  they  will  never  tail 
to  use  their  influence  and  engage  their  broad  and  gen- 
erous impulses  to  the  promotion  of  California  farming 
to  higher  practices  and  more  ample  rewards  to  those 
who  put  their  lives  in  it. 

A  very  nice  direct  trade  in  California  oranges  is 
being  arranged  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change of  Los  Angeles,  which  is  the  citrus  growers' 
organization  for  commercial  purposes.  The  prefer- 
ence of  rich  Euglish  people  for  the  California  orange 
instead  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit,  which  is  naturally 
the  chief  supply  of  Great  Britain,  has  suggested  a 
form  of  direct  trade  which  will  make  our  fruit  still 
better  known.  To  facilitate  this  business  the  Ex- 
change issued  a  large  number  of  order  blanks  for 
specials  to  European  countries,  and  forwarded  them  to 
its  representatives  in  New  York  and  London.  This  is 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  shipping  single  boxes  from 
California  to  England.  Agents  in  New  York  and 
London  select  the  specials  from  the  stock  received  in 
bulk  and  reship  them  to  the  interior  points  desired. 
These  specials  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  are  made  $5  per  box  and  $7.50  to  any  other 
Kuro|>ean  country.  There  is  no  great  profit  in  the 
European  specials,  but  they  are  proving  a  potent 
advertisement  for  the  California  product,  as  shown  by 
the  increasing  demand,  and  will  result  in  a  greatly 
enlarged  market.  At  present  the  fruit  shippers  receive 
an  export  rate  from  the  railroads  of  $1  per  hundred  to 
New  York,  while  the  steamship  companies  add  50 
cents  to  this  for  carrying  the  box  across  the  water  and 
landing  it  in  London.  An  enlarged  market  in 
Europe  will  mean  additional  prosperity  for  the 
grower,  for  it  means  better  prices  on  the  average.  At 
any  rate,  the  undertaking  is  enterprising  and  will  add 
to  the  fame  of  the  State.  It  could  not  be  possible  were 
it  not  that  the  California-grown  orange  has  shipping 
qualities  which  do  not  belong  to  oranges  grown  in 
other  regions  now  largely  participating  in  the  world's 
trade. 
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Queries  and  Replies. 


In'iury  to  Prune  Branches. 

To  the  Editor:  (Jan  you  tell  us  what  is  the  matter 
with  our  French  prune  trees?  Chiefly  on  the  south 
and  west  side  of  the  main  upright  branches  there  are 
slight  indentations  in  the  bark,  from  £-in.  diameter  to 
1  to  2  in.,  occasionally  longer.  Cutting  these  open 
they  are  brown  in  color  to  the  inner  wood.  In  appear- 
ance they  are  somewhat  like  the  pear  blight,  but  do 
not  increase  in  size.  The  trees  also  have  a  tendency 
to  die  back  from  the  tops;  they  are  13  years  old  and 
the  soil  is  heavy  and  deep.  A  recent  analysis  of  the 
soil  showed  it  rich  in  potash  and  wanting  in  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid.- — Reader,  Redding. 

We  can  only  guess  at  the  trouble  without  a  chance 
to  make  careful  examination  of  the  affected  places. 
Sunburn  would  be  the  first  guess.  Dieback  may  be 
due  to  irregular  moisture  conditions  in  the  soil.  Treat 
the  spots  by  cutting  to  healthy  bark  around  them  and 
painting  the  wound. 

If  the  trouble  is  not  sunburn  (as  we  apprehend  it' 
may  not  be),  it  is  possible  that  you  have  a  southern 
extension  of  a  trouble  which  is  much  complained  of 
in  Oregon,  but  which  is  shy  in  California.  It  is  called 
'  black  spot,'  or  anthracnose.  Prof.  C.  L.  Lewis,  of 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  says  of  it: 

The  disease  attacks  principally  the  smaller  branches, 
especially  upon  1  and  2-year-old  wood.  At  times, 
however,  it  attacks  the  larger  branches  and  trunks  of 
the  young  trees.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
fall,  after  the  rains  begin.  The  first  indication  of  the 
disease  is  the  appearance  of  small,  roundish,  brown 
(generally  depressed)  areas  on  the  bark.  They  will 
increase  in  number  up  to  the  last  of  December.  The 
disease  from  this  time  until  the  activity  of  plant 
growth  in  the  spring  makes  lit  tie  visible  headway, 
but  may  have  made  considerable  growth  in  the  new 
wood  and  bark  not  visible  on  the  outside.  With  the 
advent  of  spring  and  warm  weather  the  growth  is 
very  rapid,  the  spots  increase  in  size,  and  the  depressed 
areas  become  very  pronounced.  By  the  middle  of 
June  several  of  the  spots  may  be  grown  together  and 
as  a  result  we  find  a  spot  perhaps  I  in.  wide  up  to  10 
in.  long.  Later  on  the  bark  falls,  leaving  a  scar  much 
in  appearance  like  that  caused  by  wrenches  from 
plows,  cultivators,  etc.  Often  these  spots  run  together 
to  the  extent  that  they  girdle  the  branch  or  tree, 
killing  it. 

If  this  is  the  trouble  which  our  correspondent  has, 
it  can  be  checked  by  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  early  in  the  fall  or  right  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  The  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  spray  is  also 
destructive  and  can  be  used  later  in  the  season  when 
the  tree  is  dormant.  The  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
lure  before  the  leaves  fall,  to  arrest  the  autumn  activ- 
ity of  the  fungus,  seems  very  necessary. 

Peach  Pits  for  Propagation. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  Salway  peach 
root  is  better  or  as  good  as  roots  from  Tennessee  pits 
for  grafting  or  budding  Hungarian  plums.  Has  any 
other  peach  root  the  life  of  a  Tennessee  pit?  Can  you 
account  for  the  Hungarian  plum  dying  in  parts  of  a 
tree  otherwise  thrifty. — Reader,  Colfax. 

So  far  as  we  know  selected  pits  from  good,  yellow 
peaches  grown  in  California  have  displaced  Tennessee 
seedling  in  all  California  nurseries  and  have  also  been 
pronounced  just  as  good  or  better  by  a  number  of 
Eastern  peach  propagators.  There  is,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  no  particular  advantage  in  a  Tennessee  pit, 
but  Tennessee  pits  have  been  used  because  there  were 
so  many  bearing  seedling  peaches  in  that  district,  and 
horticulture  being  somewhat  backward  in  that  region 
the  Teunesseeans  still  grew  their  peach  trees  from  pits 
long  after  other  planters  would  use  only  budded  trees. 
These  pits,  theu,  became  sought  for,  not  because  they 
were  Tennesseean,  but  because  they  were  grown  on 
seedling  trees — upon  the  assumption  that  the  tree  be- 
came less  vigorous  by  the  process  of  budding  year 
after  year  and  that  a  vigorous  growth  could  be  secured 
by  getting  as  near  as  possible  to  a  start  from  the  seed. 
This  being  so,  if  you  want  to  get  advantage  of  such  a 
start  you  dot  need  to  go  to  Tennessee  for  it;  simply 
take  the  pits  from  any  tree  which  you  know  to  be  aseed- 
ling  and  not  a  budded  tree;  as  California  has  better 
growing  conditions  for  the  peach  than  Tennessee  has, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  California  seedling  tree 
would  be  certainly  not  inferior  to  a  Tennessee  seed- 
ling tree.    It  becomes,  then,  merely  a  question  of  get- 


ting near  to  the  first  start  from  the  seed.  California 
experience  is  ample  that  such  a  start  is  not  necessary 
to  produce  the  highest  thrift  and  productiveness  in 
California  peach  trees. 

We  cannot  say  why  your  plum  trees  die  as  you  de- 
scribe. There  are  a  number  of  die  backs  of  members 
of  the  plum  family,  generally  manifested  by  free  gum- 
ming, which  are  probably  due  to  local  conditions  in 
soil  moisture  or  heat,  the  cause  of  which  has  not  been 
demonstrated. 

Redwood  and  Other  Shavings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  learn  whether  redwood 
planing  mill  chips  contain  tannic  or  other  acid  in- 
jurious to  plant  life.  They  seem  to  stain  the  soil  black. 
In  lawn  work  I  have  preferred  using  pine  chips  on 
that  account  (to  avoid  the  devil  grass  and  weeds  that 
come  in  manure),  but  would  like  to  satisfy  myself 
about  the  redwood  chips.  Have  you  an  analysis  of 
redwood  and  pine,  showing  fertilizer  value  as  com- 
pared with  manure? — Enquirer,  Los  Angeles. 

We  have  seen  redwood  sawdust  and  mill  chips  or 
shavings  used  in  gardens  in  moderate  quantities  with- 
out injury  to  plants,  and  believe  there  is  no  extract 
from  which  injury  is  to  be  apprehended.  All  wood 
has  an  ultimate  fertilizing  value,  but  is  so  slow  of  de- 
cay that  immediate  availability  is  not  |to  be  expected, 
nor  could  it  be  in  any  sense  considered  a  substitute  for 
good  stable  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer  except  in 
its  action  as  a  mulch  and  as  a  means  of  rendering  too 
heavy  soil  friable.  The  danger  in  the  use  of  com- 
minuted wood  lies  in  the  fermentations  which  take 
place  in  the  early  processes  of  decay,  which  are  apt  to 
injure  roots  by  heating  and  extraction  of  moisture  and 
in  some  cases  probably  by  direct  communication  of 
fungus  diseases.  If  you  only  use  quantities  too  mod- 
erate to  incur  this  danger  and  do  not  expect  tonic 
effects  like  those  to  be  attained  by  a  good  fertilizer, 
so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  you  will  be  perfectly 
safe  in  proceeding  with  redwood  just  as  you  have  with 
pine  sawdust  and  chips. 

Trailing  for  Coyotes. 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  generally  conceded  in  this 
vicinity  that  you  either  know  or  can  find  out  any- 
thing that  is  worth  knowing  in  this  world,  and  for 
that  good  reason  1  am  going  to  ask  you  to  kindly  fur- 
nish me  with  the  profound  secret  of  how  to  compound 
a  '  scent  bait '  to  trap  the  coyote.  I  have  learned  how 
to  conceal  the  traps  and  to  find  their  trail  fairly  well, 
and  have  used  a  number  of  things  for  baits,  but  so  far 
I  ha  ve  been  unsuccessful.— Farmer,  Yolo  county. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  justify  your  lofty  confi- 
dence by  prescribing  just  the  ingredients  best  calculated 
to  produce  just  the  potent  perfume  which  you  need. 
We  imagine  that  any  old  thing  would  do  if  it  had 
been  dead  long  enough.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
convictions  on  that  point  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them.  Meantime  it  may  help  some  to  state  that 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agiculture,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  has  issued  a  circular 
known  as  No.  35,  giving  directions  for  the  destruction 
of  wolves  and  coyotes.  Concerning  coyotes  the  circu- 
lar says: 

No  poison  has  proved  so  effective  as  pure  sulphate 
of  strychnine,  provided  the  proper  dose  is  used.  The 
most  effective  dose  is  four  grains  for  wolves  and  two 
grains  for  coyotes.  The  common  three-grain  gelatin 
capsules  sold  by  druggists  will  hold,  if  well  filled,  four 
grains  of  strychnine,  and  are  better  than  the  larger 
capsules.  The  regular  two-grain  capsules  should  be 
used  for  coyotes.  The  capsules  should  be  filled,  se- 
curely capped,  and  every  trace  of  the  intensely  bitter 
drug  wiped  from  the  outside.  Each  capsule  should  be 
inserted  in  a  piece  of  beef  suet,  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  the  cavity  securely  closed  to  keep  out  moisture. 
Lean  meat  should  not  be  used,  as  the  juice  soon  dis- 
solves the  gelatin  of  the  capsule.  The  necessary  num- 
ber of  poisoned  baits  may  be  prepared  and  carried  in 
a  tin  can  or  pail.  They  should  never  be  handled, 
except  with  gloved  hands  or  forceps. 

The  baits  may  be  dropped  from  horseback  along  a 
scented  drag  line,  made  by  dragging  an  old  bone  or 
piece  of  hide,  well  saturated  with  the  fetid  scent,  or 
they  may  be  placed  around,  or  partly  under  any  car- 
cass on  which  the  wolves  or  coyotes  are  feeding,  or 
along  trails  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  following. 

Gelatin  capsules  quickly  dissolve  in  the  juices  of 
the  stomach.  Strychnine  taken  on  an  empty  stomach 
sometimes  kills  in  a  few  minutes,  but  on  a  full  stom- 
ach its  action  is  much  slower,  and  the  animal  may 
have  time  to  travel  a  considerable  distance. 


Better  Horse  Beans. 

To  the  PJditor:  In  1906  I  received  some  samples  of 
Loraine  and  Picardy  horse  beans  from  you.  Events 
have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  trial  with 
these  until  this  time,  and  I  am  now  at  a  loss  to  know 
when  to  plant.  Should  it  be  at  the  period  of  the  year 
as  is  usual  with  the  common  horse  bean,  or  should  one 
wait  until  such  a  time  as  one  would  plant  pink  or 
white  beans?  My  idea  would  be  to  plant  soon.  Any 
information  you  can  furnish  will  be  gladly  received. — 
Amateur,  San  Louis  Obispo. 

We  should  certainly  plant  the  horse  beans  which 
you  describe  in  your  letter  at  the  same  time  that  you 
plant  the  common  horse  bean,  so  as  to  determine  the 
relative  resistance  to  low  temperature,  for  that  is  a 
very  important  thing  to  know.  As  a  safety  proposi- 
tion, however,  you  might  plant  a  very  few  of  the  seeds 
to  determine  temperatures  and  keep  the  others  for 
planting  after  hard  frosts  and  test  of  culinary  desir- 
ability. 

-  i 
Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  twig  from  prune  tree. 
Please  tell  me  the  name  of  the  scale  with  which  it  is 
infested,  also  the  cure.  We  could  not  keep  house 
without  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.— Subscriber, 
Fresno  county. 

You  have  the  "brown  apricot  scale."  It  is  often 
held  in  check  by  the  parasite  comys  fusca,  which  you 
can  get  in  the  proper  season  from  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner.  Mr.  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  in  Sacra- 
mento. When  the  pest  gets  a  start  ahead  of  its  enemy 
the  resin  wash  is  an  effective  winter  treatment.  You 
can  get  a  full  account  of  making  and  applying  this 
wash  by  applying  to  the  Experimental  Station  at 
Berkeley. 

So/7  Survey  Maps. 

To  the  P^litor:  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can 
obtain  maps  of  Government  soil  surveys  of  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Riverside  counties,  if  they  have  been 
printed  ?— Subscriber,  Pasadena. 

Address  an  inquiry  to  Dr.  Milton  Whitney,  chief  of 
Bureau  of  Soils,  EL  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Pruning  Tokays. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  which  method  of 
pruning  gives  the  best  results  with  Tokay  grapes,  and 
oblige?— Reader,  Glendora. 

So  far  as  we  know  all  commercial  Tokay  vineyards 
are  short  pruned;  generally  leaving  two  buds  of  the 
new  growth.  The  Tokay  is  a  strong  vine,  and  will 
carry  more  spurs  to  the  vine  than  other  varieties. 
Probably  more  grapes  could  be  had  by  long  pruning, 
but  they  would  cost  more  by  any  method  of  high 
staking  or  trellising. 

Spraying  and  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  about  100  acres  of  peach 
trees  set  about  one  and  two  years  ago.  Would  you 
advise  pruning  them  before  spraying?  We  expect  to 
spray  before  December  15th.— Grower,  Stanislaus 
county. 

It  is  less  important  whether  you  prune  before  spray- 
ing or  not,  because  such  young  trees  can  be  easily 
sprayed  thoroughly  if  not  pruned,  while  with  larger 
trees  it  is  more  difficult..  At  the  same  time,  unless  the 
leaves  are  very  fresh-looking  and  vigorous  we  should 
tackle  the  pruning  at  once.  Bearing  trees  generally 
mature  foliage  sooner  and  we  should  try  hard  to  get 
such  pruned,  but  if  you  do  not  get  through  spray  any- 
way. It  is  more  important  to  get  the  spray  on  in 
time  than  to  get  the  pruning  done. 

Value  of  Piemelons  or  Citrons. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  value  of  citrons  for 
cow  feed.— C.  P.  B.,  Stanislaus  county. 

On  nutritive  contents  they  will  range  about  one- 
third  less  than  squashes  or  pumpkins.  As  they  grow 
usually  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  acre  value 
would  be  about  the  same  with  each.  They  are,  how- 
ever, more  widely  used  for  pigs  than  for  cows  and 
serve  a  very  good  purpose  when  better  succulent  food 
is  scarce. 
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The  Vineyard. 


What  the  University  Farm  can  do  for  Viticulture. 


By  Prof.  F.  T.  Hiolktti  at  the  state  Farmers'  Institute, 
Davisvllle. 

The  University  Farm  is  destined  to  be  of  great 
value  to  all  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  State, 
and  to  none  more  than  to  those  of  grape  growing  and 
wine  making.  This  is  not  the  occasion  for  pointing 
out  what  large  crops  of  fine  grapes  we  raise,  or  what 
excellent  wines  we  make  from  these  grapes.  If  our 
vineyard  products  were  universally  or  even  generally 
as  satisfactory  as  they  could  be  made,  the  utility  of 
the  Farm  to  the  grape  growers  would  be  much  cur- 
tailed. It  is  in  correcting  defects  and  supplying  de- 
ficiencies that  the  most  good  is  to  be  accomplished 
here,  and  the  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point 
out  some  of  these  defects  and  deficiencies,  and  to  sug- 
gest ways  in  which  the  University  Farm  can  be  of 
use  in  removing  them. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  in  grape  growing  we  must 
have:  First,  suitable  soil  and  climate;  and,  second, 
the  best  agricultural  practice.  That  we  have  the 
former  is  evidenced  by  the  large  crops  of  fine  grapes 
which  our  best  vineyards  produce.  That  we  have  the 
latter  is  open  to  question. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  statis- 
tics of  grape  growing  in  California  and  France.  The 
latest  figures  available  for  California  are  the  following: 

Vineyards  In  California,  1907  ,  280,000  acres. 

Products  of  190fi. 

Dry  wine   26,000,000  gal.  --  175,000  tons  grapes 

Sweet  "   11,500,000   "    —115,000    "  " 

Kalslns         .' .'  75,000,000  lb.  —  160,000    "  " 

Table  grapes  2,000  carloads  —  60,000    "  " 

Total  grape  production  500,000    M  " 

If  we  allow  that  one-sixth  of  the  total  acreage  con- 
sists of  young  non-bearing  vines,  we  have  about 
234,000  acres  of  bearing  vines  producing  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  2.14  tons  per  acre.  While  the  statistics  on 
which  this  calculation  is  based  are  by  no  means  exact, 
it  is  unlikely  that  they  vary  very  much  from  the 
truth.  This  shows  that  we  are  not  getting  the  results 
to  be  expected  from  our  rich  soils  and  favorable 
climate. 

According  to  the  official  figures  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, the  vineyards  of  the  Gironde,  where  the  fine 
Med  oca  and  Sauternes  are  grown,  produced  an  average 
crop  of  2.2  tons  per  acre  in  1904;  the  Cote"  d'Or  (the 
region  of  fine  Burgundies),  2.4  tons,  and  the  Youne 
(the  department  of  fine  Chablis  wines),  ;l.(i  tons.  If 
we  compare  our  crop  with  that  of  the  rich  soils  of  the 
south  of  France  the  contrast  is  even  less  flattering  to 
us.  The  vineyards  of  Herault  produced  in  the  same 
year  at  the  rate  of  4.7  tons  per  acre. 

The  total  crop  of  France  for  the  year  1001  was 
85,000,000  hectolitres  and  the  area  of  vineyards 
1,641,000  hectares  which  indicates  an  average  crop  of 
about  2.7  tons  per  acre  or  about  25  fc  more  than  ours. 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  CROPS  IN  FRANCE  AND 
CALIFORNIA. 


California,  1906  2.14  tons  per  acre. 

France,      1904  2.70   

Medoc,        "   2.20    "      "  " 

Burgundy,  "   2.40  " 

Herault.      "   4.70    "  " 


When  we  consider  the  large  crops  obtained  by  our 
best  vineyardists,  the  favorable  nature  of  our  soil  and 
climate,  and  our  immunity  from  most  serious  vine 
diseases,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  our  methods. 

Grape  growing  in  California  is  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  hands  of  newcomers  who  know  nothing  about  the 
nature  and  needs  of  the  vine,  or  of  grape  growers 
from  Europe  who  do  not  understand  our  conditions. 
The  former  need  instruction  in  all  the  elements  of 
their  business  and  the  latter  need  to  unlearn  a  great 
part  of  what  they  have  been  taught  in  Kurope. 

There  are  hardly  any  of  the  operations  of  grape- 
growing  and  wine-making  in  which  there  is  not  press- 
ing need  for  instruction  and  experimentation. 

Resistant  Vines.— The  spread  of  phylloxera  calls 
for  enlightenment  and  demonstration  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  the  ground  for  new  vineyards,  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  grafting,  panting  and  pruning 
resistant  vineyards,  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the  various 
stocks  to  the  multifarious  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  their  suitability  to  our  principal  wine,  table 
and  raisin  varieties. 

A  properly  planted  and  managed  resistant  vineyard 
should  commence  to  bear  the  second  year  and  should 
be  in  full  bearing  by  the  fourth.  Most  of  our  resistant 
vineyards  are  one  or  two  years  longer  than  this  in 
coming  into  bearing  and  never  produce  a  full  crop 
because  a  full  stand  is  not  obtained.  In  many  there 
are  many  vacancies,  amounting  to  f>f0  or  10^'  of  the 
total  number  of  vines  and,  of  the  vines  which  grow,  a 
large  percentage  are  defective  and  unprofitable.  We 
find  growers  planting  Kupestris  St.  George  on  shallow 
and  wet  soils  where  it  is  sure  to  fail,  or  Lenoir  on  poor 
soil  where  the  phylloxera   will  finally  destroy  the 


roots.  We  even  find  innumerable  cases  of  non-resist- 
ant vines  being  planted  where  there  is  not  one  chance 
in  ten  that  they  will  bear  two  crops  before  the  phyl- 
loxera destroys  them.  On  the  other  hand  we  find 
— though  rarely — cases  of  growers  planting  resistant 
vines  at  an  extra  expense  of  $40  to  $50  per  acre  in 
locations  where  with  proper  precautions  the  phyllox- 
era could  be  kept  out  indefinitely  or  for  year-. 

All  the  most  serious  of  these  errors  would  be  avoided 
by  anyone  who  takes  a  suitable  course  in  vine-grow- 
ing such  as  it  will  be  possible  to  give  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm.  The  courses  given  at  Berkeley  are  useful 
in  this  respect,  but  they  lack  the  advantages  of  practi- 
cal demonstration  in  the  field,  and  moreover  they  are 
available  to  but  a  very  limited  number  of  grape- 
growers. 

WiNE-MAKING. — In  wine-making,  the  need  of  ade- 
quate instruction  and  demonstration  is  even  more 
urgent  than  in  grape-growing.  The  amonnt  of  spoiled 
or  inferior  wine  made  in  California  is  still  very  large 
and  due  to  the  ignorance  of  most  of  the  wine-makers 
of  the  basic  principles  of  their  art. 

The  mechanical  parts  of  the  handling  of  grapes  and 
wine  is  fairly  well  done  in  California  because  we  have 
good  mechanics  and  their  methods  do  not  depend  to 
any  extent  upon  purely  local  conditions.  The  man 
agement  of  yeast  and  temperature,  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  raw  material  and  the  intelligent  aging  of 
wine  areon  the  other  hand  very  imperfectly  carried  out 
in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Our  conditions  of  grape 
composition  and  climate  differ  so  much  from  those  of 
most  other  wine-making  countries  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  wine-making  is  necessary 
for  the  best  results.  A  European  who  knows  only  the 
best  practice  of  his  particular  region  or  a  man  who 
knows  little  of  theory  or  practice  cannot  make  the  best 
possible  wine  from  our  grapes. 

W  ith  a  properly  equipped  wine  cellar  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  it  would  be  possible  to  give  adequate 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  fermentation, 
in  the  control  of  yeast,  temperature  and  must  compo- 
sition and  in  thernethods  of  clearing  and  aging  wine 
which  cannot  but  result  in  vast  improvement  of  our 
products. 

Equipment  Needed.— The  character  and  situation 
of  the  University  Farm  make  it  possible  to  have  all 
the  equipment  necessary  for  instruction  and  demon- 
stration in  all  departments  of  viticulture  and  ecology. 

For  this  purpose  will  be  needed  a  vineyard  of  vari- 
ous varieties  large  enough  to  exemplify  all  therneth- 
ods of  cultivation,  grafting,  pruning,  fertilization  and 
treatment  of  diseases  which  are  applicable  to  Califor- 
nia. Equally  necessary  and  useful  are  a  packing- 
house to  demonstrate  the  best  methods  of  handling, 
packing,  cooling  and  shipping  table  grapes,  a  grape- 
drying  outfit  to  demonstrate  the  various  methods  of 
drying,  curing  and  packing  raisins,  currants  and  Sul- 
tanas and  a  cellar  where  students  can  become  familiar 
with  all  the  operations  of  wine-making — analysis  of 
grapes  and  wine,  methods  of  handling  and  fermenting 
the  must,  racking,  filtering,  pasteurizing  and  bottling 
wine  and  utilizing  the  residues  and  waste  products. 

With  such  an  outfit  as  this  in  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent instructors,  it  will  be  possible  to  turn  out  young 
men  who  will  be  able  to  avoid  the  numerous  errors  of 
practice  and  judgment  which  are  responsible  for  our 
crops  being  25  %  less  than  those  of  France,  and  50  c/c  to 
10TM6  less  than  they  ought  to  be. 

The  farm,  however,  can  do  more  than  this  for  viti- 
culture. It  will  make  it  possible  to  prosecute  compre- 
hensive and  far-reaching  investigations  of  great 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  industry  which  for 
several  reasons  the  University  has  lieen  unable  until 
now  to  carry  out  in  a  completely  satisfactory  manner — 
especially  investigations  requiring  continuous  work 
and  observation  for  a  term  of  years. 

An  experiment  vineyard  should  be  started  at  once 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  best  resistant  stocks 
for  our  principal  varieties  of  grapes.  Careful  reports 
should  be  made  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
grapes,  and  the  vigor  of  the  vines  on  each  stock.  This 
will  supply  data  of  increasing  value  every  year  for  the 
guidance  of  all  new  plantations. 

A  vineyard  of  i>edigreed  vines  should  be  estab- 
lished whereby  continuous  selection  and  regrafting 
the  bearing  of  our  fine  quality  grapes  can  gradually 
lie  improved  until  they  can  be  grown  with  profit,  and 
used  to  replace  the  heavy  bearing  vines  of  poor  quality 
which  are  now  too  much  planted. 

A  plot  should  be  set  apart  for  the  testing  of  new 
varieties — more  especially  of  table  grapes.  Scores  of 
good  varieties  have  been  introduced  and  abandoned 
because  they  were  not  given  a  complete  test  with 
various  methods  of  cultivation  and  pruning.  Scores 
of  fine  varieties  from  Asia  Minor,  Algeria,  Persia, 
and  China  are  worthy  of  testing,  and  may  supply  us 
with  valuable  table  and  raisin  grajies  superior  to  those 
we  have,  or  filling  gaps  of  season  and  market  that 
now  exist.  Such  tests  proiterly  carried  out  are  too 
expensive,  and  require  too  much  time  for  the  private 
individual,  hut  will  be  none  the  less  profitable  to  the 
State. 

The  problems  of  pruning  and  fertilizing  are  among 
the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
puzzling  that  confronts  the  grower.  They  usually 
require  years  for  their  proper  elucidation.    Only  prac- 


tical and  scientific  experimenters,  who  for  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  years  can  give  the  careful  attention 
and  accurate  observations  necessary,  are  capable  of 
throwing  light  on  these  difficult  questions. 

A  packing  house  should  be  built,  designed  to  test 
and  improve  the  methods  of  gathering,  packing,  cool- 
ing and  shipping  table  grapes.  Improvements  in 
methods  of  drying,  substitutes  for  sulphur  in  the 
bleaching  of  Sultanas,  and  for  the  expensive  wooden 
trays  in  preparing  Muscats  should  be  investigated. 

A  winery  and  cellar  also  will  be  needed  where  new 
methods  of  wine-making,  handling,  and  aging  can  be 
tested  on  an  industrial  scale. 

Need  of  Steady  Work  and  INCOME. — The 
above  are  simply  some  of  the  more  pressing  lines  of 
investigation  which  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  makes  possible.  New  problems  arise  every 
day  and  the  solution  of  one  difficulty,  the  making  of 
one  improvement,  reveal  the  existence  of  other  diffi- 
culties aud  clear  the  way  for  other  improvements. 
Continuous  uninterrupted  and  gradually  enlarging 
work  is  needed  and  will  certainly  be  carried  out  if 
aided  by  the  support  and  encouragement  of  those 
whom  it  is  intended  principally  to  benefit — the  grape- 
growers  and  wine-makers  of  the  State.  This  support 
and  encouragement  must  be  of  two  kinds  each  equally 
essential. 

First — The  work  must  be  made  possible  by  regular 
legislative  appropriations.  These  appropriations 
should  be  sufficient,  reasonable,  and  continuous. 
Large  sums  appropriated  by  one  legislature  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm  and  cut  off  by  the  next  in  a  fit  of 
economy  are  in  great  part  wasted.  A  moderate 
appropriation  gradually  Increased  by  each  succeeding 
legislature  will  accomplish  very  much  more  than 
twice  the  amount  granted  irregularly  as  these  sums 
too  often  are.  The  amount  needed  will  at  first  be 
comparatively  small.  No  one  knows  better  than  the 
men  who  are  competent  to  carry  out  such  work  how 
difficult  it  is  to  spend  economically,  getting  full  value 
in  return,  large  sums  suddenly  appropriated  for  scien- 
tific or  practical  investigations.  Time  is  necessary  to 
train  observers,  plan,  commence,  and  carry  out  experi- 
ments. Work  of  this  kind  commenced  and  finished 
in  two  years  is  liable  in  great  part  to  be  incomplete  or 
unreliable  owing  to  defective  observations  or  hasty 
conclusions.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  work  is  gradu- 
ally planned,  organized  and  built  up  year  after  year, 
the  amount  that  can  finally  be  expended  with  profit  to 
the  industry  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  and  impor- 
tance of  that  industry. 

Second — However  well  supported  financially,  the 
work  will  fall  short  of  the  best  results  unless  it  receives 
the  fullest  encouragement  from  those  engaged  in  the 
industries.  Their  co-operation  is  essential  to  success. 
Unless  they  attend  the  short  courses  given,  send  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  regular  courses  and  visit  the 
farm  and  experiment  fields  freely,  little  good  will  be 
done.  Bulletins  and  reports  on  pruning,  vine  diseases, 
and  fermentation  are  of  much  use  only  to  those  who 
through  proper  study  are  able  to  appreciate  and  apply 
the  principles  enunciated.  It  is  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
viticultural  education  that  we  must  ascribe  our  back- 
wardness in  applying  modern  methods  of  gra|>e-grow- 
i ii and  wine-making  which  are  in  common  use  in  less 
favored  aud  in  general  less  progressive  countries. 

This  lack  it  should  be  the  important  duty  of  the 
University  Farm  to  fill  and  not  only  bring  us  abreast 
of  the  viticultural  progress  of  the  world  but  at  the 
head. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


California's  Inland  Waterways. 

Ry  Mu.  Ci.akknck  E.  Ekwokds,  of  the  California  Promotion 
Committee,  at  the  state  Farmers'  Institute,  I'nlverslty  Farm, 
Davisvllle. 

1  am  given  for  my  theme  "Inland  Waterways," 
and  certainly  there  is  nothing  of  more  interest  to  the 
agricultural  element  of  California's  population,  nor  of 
greater  moment  in  the  political  economy  of  present 
conditions.  We  have  had  a  railroad  era,  which  for 
the  past  15  years  has  been  sweeping  on  to  its  full  tide 
of  development,  overwhelming  all  thought  of  other 
means  of  transportation,  passing  from  primitive  steam 
to  the  more  advanced  type  of  power  and  culminating 
in  the  electrical.  Excessive  railroad  development, 
however,  has  forced  its  own  limitation,  for  by  its  very 
progress  it  has  brought  the  country  to  such  physical 
condition  that  railroad  transportation  of  farm,  forest, 
and  mine  products  has  become  an  impossibility. 

So  great  has  become  the  development  of  the  country, 
through  railroad  progress,  that  all  lines  are  now  over- 
taxed to  supply  the  means  of  getting  the  products  of 
that  development  to  market.  This  is  exemplified  in 
California  In  a  hundred  ways.  Over  in  Fivennore 
valley,  where  they  raise  vast  quantities  of  hay  which 
Is  shipped  even  as  far  away  as  Europe,  there  lie, 
today,  thousands  of  tons,  restrained  of  market  owing 
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to  the  shortage  of  cars.  This  is  but  one  of  dozens  of 
instances  which  might  be  mentioned,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  you  here  have  had  personal  experiences 
which  show  conclusively  that  the  present  railroad 
situation  is  inadequate  to  transport  California's  crops 
of  the  present  day. 

This  being  true,  what,  then,  will  be  the  case  when 
our  State  reaches  that  broad  development  for  which 
we  are  all  striving? 

Will  railroad  development  keep  step  with  agricul- 
tural broadening? 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  will  not,  and 
instead  of  an  amelioration  by  the  railroads,  there  can 
come  but  the  narrowing  of  present  conditions.  The 
business  of  the  country  has  grown  beyond  the  power 
of  the  railroads  to  handle  it,  and  we  of  California  will 
be  made  to  feel  the  burden  heaviest  of  all  because  we 
are  farthest  away  from  the  commercial  centres  of  the 
East,  and  between  our  lands  and  these  centres  lie  the 
great  agricultural  regions  of  the  Middle  West,  whose 
demands  for  transportation  will  receive  first  consider- 
ation at  the  hands  of  the  railroads. 

As  a  result  of  these  present  conditions  the  naviga- 
ble waterways  of  the  country  are  occupying  a  large 
place  in  the  public  mind,  as  being  the  logical  and 
practical  relief  for  a  condition  that  is  becoming  un- 
bearable. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  railroads 
themselves  are  among  the  first  to  realize  that  improved 
waterways  will  be  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
traffic  lines,  and  so  great  is  their  interest  in  the  matter 
that  the  first  money  to  carry  out  the  broad  work  of 
betterment  on  the  Southern  rivers  was  advanced  by 
the  railroads. 

it  is  a  fact  that  the  transportation  of  the  United 
States  is  in  the  hands  of  private  monopolies.  What 
has  been  done  in  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
interest  and  betterment  of  the  waterways  of  the  great 
country  stretching  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  from  the 
Canada  line  to  Mexico,  is  the  merest  bagatelle  when 
compared  with  what  foreign  countries  are  doing  to 
improve  their  inland  waterways,  Germany  long  ago 
recognized  the  vast  importance  of  her  inland  water- 
ways, and  as  a  result  every  city  in  that  empire  is 
connected  with  water  transportation.  On  her  3,700 
miles  of  natural  waterways  and  6,000  miles  of  arti- 
ficial waters,  the  German  Government  has  expended 
the  sum  of  #1 ,400,000,000,  yet  the  German  empire  has 
an  area  of  but  208,000  square  miles,  while  California 
alone  has  an  area  of  1(50,000  square  miles,  and  the 
United  States  as  an  entirety  has  expended  but  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  sum  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  found  available. 

What  this  development  of  Germany's  waterways 
means  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  through  this  wonder- 
ful inland  waterway  system  that  nation  has  developed 
an  inland  commerce  exceeding  her  outside  commerce 
by  2,250,000  tons  annually.  France  has  so  thoroughly 
recognized  the  importance  of  water  transportation  that 
she  has  expended  upon  her  harbors  alone  the  vast  sum 
of  $155,000,000. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years  by  those  who  study  political  economy, 
and  spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made  to  have  the 
inland  waterways  of  the  country  improved  and  de- 
veloped, but  it  was  not  until  recently  that  a  national 
organization  was  effected  looking  to  systematic  work 
for  the  betterment  of  all  the  waterways  of  the  nation. 
Action  was  taken  on  the  suggestion  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  as  a  result  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  was  organized.  This 
organization  in  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
its  formation  has  been  endorsed  by  more  than  300 
prominent  commercial  organizations  in  all  partsof  the 
country,  and  at  its  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Washington  in  December  of  this  year,  it  is  expected 
that  one  of  the  largest  and  most  representative  bodies 
will  gather  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  of  the  live 
topic  of  inland  waterways. 

The  objects  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  as  represented  in  its  constitution,  are: 

"  Collection,  preparation,  and  presentation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  such  statistics  and  other 
information  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  all  the  nation,  as  will 
secure  for  such  purpose  an  annual  appropriation  of  not 
less  than  $50,000,000. 

"  To  educate  the  people  to  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  Government,  having  assumed  the 
control  and  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of 
the  country,  is  unequivocally  bound  to  discharge  these 
obligations  promptly  and  by  sound  business  methods, 
chief  among  which  is  the  placing  of  annual  appropria- 
tions for  rivers  and  harbors  on  a  parity  with  other 
great  appropriation  bills." 

That  this  Congress  can  become  a  most  effective 
factor  in  bringing  about  betterment  of  conditions  is 
I  shown  in  the  fact  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  appropriations  for  rivers 
and  harbors  were  increased  from  about  $40,000,- 
000  for  two  years  to  $87,000,000  for  the  same  period. 
I  In  addition  to  this  greatly  increased  appropriation,  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  secured  the  appointment 
I  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the  Inland 
I  Waterways  Commission,  which  is  now  investigating 
conditions  of  the  waterways  of  the  country. 


This  Commission  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  study- 
ing the  problems  connected  with  river  conservation, 
development,  control  and  use  of  the  rivers.  This  Com- 
mission, composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
nation  in  the  respective  fields  of  effort,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  several  months;  and,  knowing  their  charac- 
ter, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  will  suggest  a  most 
comprehensive  scheme  of  river  treatment  that  will 
cover  all  the  inland  waterways  of  the  nation. 

The  relation  between  the  streams  and  the  productive 
interests  of  the  country  is  close,  and  with  increasing 
population  the  conservation  and  use  of  the  waters  of 
our  rivers  becomes  more  and  more  important.  It  is 
essential  not  only  that  the  floods  of  spring  be  curbed 
and  controlled,  but  that  the  excess  of  water  at  that 
time  shall  be  so  conserved  that  it  may  be  utilized  all 
through  the  year  for  purposes  that  shall  be  advantageous 
to  the  whole  community. 

The  cry  for  this  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
inland  waterways  is  going  up  all  over  the  country. 
New  England  manufacturers  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  their  factories  are  threatened,  and  they  are 
calling  upon  the  National  Government  to  control  the 
watersheds  of  the  White  mountains.  The  vast  damage 
done  by  annual  floods  in  the  south,  and  the  necessity 
of  reclamation  of  overflow  acres  in  that  section  have 
brought  about  a  demand  for  national  action  to  reduce 
the  waste  and  to  reclaim  the  devastated  areas;  in  all 
the  Mississippi  valley  the  cry  is  going  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  it  deep  water  navigation  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  whole  country  is  becoming  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  improved  navigation  on  the  inland 
waterways,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall 
soon  have  a  broad,  comprehensive  plan  of  betterment 
which  will  include  every  available  stream  in  the 
United  States. 

The  psychological  moment  seems  to  have  arrived  for 
a  concerted  action  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation 
toward  the  betterment  of  inland  water-ways.  Certain 
movements,  great  epochs  in  history,  seem  to  spring 
full  panoplied  into  being  and  astonish  the  world  with 
their  completeness.  These  movements  have  been  nur- 
tured long  in  the  minds  of  a  few  earnest  and  studious 
men  who  have  worked  out  the  problems  to  satisfactory 
solutions  and  then  have  educated  the  people  to  condi- 
tions so  that  when  the  public  announcement  has  been 
made  the  whole  world  grasped  the  idea  and  adopted 
it.  So  it  is  with  the  improvement  of  the  inland  water- 
ways of  the  United  States.  These  problems  have  been 
occupying  the  minds  of  studious  men  for  years,  and 
now  they  are  prepared  to  ask  for  concerted  action 
by  all  the  people  and  the  people  are  ready  for  the  op- 
portunity. 

It  is  realized  that  the  congestion  of  freight  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  must  be  relieved  through  the 
waterways.  Millions  of  tons  of  the  heavier  commo- 
dities can  be  transported  by  slow  water  routes,  thus 
permitting  the  railroads  to  transport  the  more  valua- 
ble freight  rapidly  and  expeditiously.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  will  come  a  new  era  of 
transportation  for  California  products,  and  if  in 
conjunction  with  this  great  National  waterway  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  we  have  the  inland  waterways 
of  the  State  improved  and  connected  with  the  sea,  we 
shall  relieve  a  condition  that  is  becoming  alike  oppres- 
sive to  the  producer  and  the  buyer.  The  United  States 
is  accomplishing  a  mighty  work  in  this  great  canal — 
a  work  that  other  nations  have  tried  and  failed  in 
accomplishment,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  it 
may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  canal  will  be  in  oper- 
ation within  the  next  eight  years.  Before  that  time 
rolls  around  California  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
new  outlet  for  her  products  by  having  her  waterways 
in  a  high  state  of  development.  What  has  been  done 
elsewhere  can  be  done  here.  It  takes  united  action  of 
all  the  people  interested,  and  if  we  get  together  as  the 
people  of  other  parts  of  the  country  have  we  shall  soon 
have  our  problem  solved. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  an  address  delivered  by 
Major  T.  G.  Dabney,  chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Engineers,  which  investigated  conditions  in  Cali- 
fornia, before  the  River  Improvement  and  Drainage 
Association  of  California  in  August,  1904.  Major  Dab- 
ney's  remarks  are  of  peculiar  value  as  they  show  the 
great  work  accomplished  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  show  how  similar  work  can  be 
carried  to  successful  conclusion  in  California.  Major 
Dabney  outlined  the  sporadic  and  individual  efforts  of 
the  people  along  the  great  waterways  to  protect  their 
lands  and  to  restrain  the  floods,  and  showed  their  in- 
effectiveness. He  then  pointed  out  that  a  comprehen- 
sive plan,  embodying  a  vast  problem  and  an  immense 
outlay  of  money,  was  devised,  which  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  in  its  entirety  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  im- 
mense sums  could  not  be  made  available;  then  when 
the  people  were  almost  despairing  of  successfully  cop- 
ing with  the  problem,  it  was  proposed  to  begin  the 
work  by  units,  gradually  combining  them  into  a  har- 
monious whole.  The  success  of  the  first  unit  was 
shown  and  Major  Dabney  says  the  following  of  the 
result: 

"  The  accomplishment  of  this  work  at  once  inspired 
the  people  with  renewed  hope  and  energy,  and  the 
wheels  of  industry  began  turning  rapidly.  The  next 
Legislature,  in  1886,  authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $400,- 
000.    From  this  period  the  industrial  development  of 


the  district  progressed  in  accelerated  ratio.  Forest 
lands  were  cleared;  railroad  building  became  more 
and  more  active;  numerous  small  towns  were  built  up 
along  the  railroads,  some  of  which  have  grown  into 
industrial  and  financial  importance,  and  all  are  thriv- 
ing business  places;  a  great  many  banks  were  estab- 
lished and  all  appear  to  be  thriving;  numerous  saw 
mills,  besides  wood  factories  of  various  sorts,  with 
numerous  outputs  of  lumber  and  wood  products  were 
bu'lt;  many  cotton  compresses  and  cotton  oil  mills  are 
engaged  in  profitable  activity;  flourishing  cotton  and 
corn  crops  are  being  raised  on  land  which  shows  river 
flood  marks  20  ft.  above  the  ground." 

"  It  is  interesting  to  note,"  continues  Major  Dabney, 
"that  the  California  Debris  Commission  has  recom- 
mended a  joint  appropriation  by  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  California  of  $800,000,  which  it  is  proposed 
shall  be  applied  to  the  initiatory  step  in  the  execution 
of  the  plan  of  reclamation  recommended  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Commission  of  Engineers  in  the  Sioux  City 
report — that  is  to  channel  rectification.  The  Commis- 
sion of  Engineers  estimated  the  total  cost  of  the 
reclamation  of  the  Sacramento  valley  at  about  $23,- 
000,000,  and  recommended  that  the  whole  amount  be 
provided  for  before  the  work  should  begin. 

"  Taking  an  object  lesson  from  the  fortunes  of  this 
levee  (the  Yazoo  district  of  the  Mississippi  river),  it 
may  be  said  with  assurance  that  it  had  been  proposed 
in  1884  to  finance  the  whole  project  in  advancing  this 
enterprise  would  never  have  gotten  on  its  feet  at  all. 
As  the  event  shows,  however,  the  undertaking  ad- 
vanced step  by  step,  growing  stronger  with  each 
advance,  and  so,  better  able  to  carry  the  burden,  until 
it  is  now  approaching  consummation  and  is  fully  justi- 
fied by  resultant  benefits." 

You  will  notice  by  the  above  quotation  that  Major 
Dabney  realizes  the  importance  of  the  unit  system  of 
work  for  river  improvement,  and  while  the  report  of 
the  California  Commission  of  Engineers,  which  he  has 
quoted,  gives  a  broad,  comprehensive,  and  complete 
plan  of  river  development,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
essential  that  this  work  shall  all  be  provided  for  before 
any  part  of  it  is  done. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  enter  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  the  waterways  of  California  to  the  agricultural 
elements  of  the  State.  We  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  every  man  interested  in  agriculture  realizes  that 
if  the  inland  waterways  of  the  State  were  developed 
to  their  highest  activity  production  would  be  increased 
and  revenues  would  take  a  commensurate  upward 
movement.  The  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
waterways  of  the  State  as  devised  by  the  Commission 
of  Engineers,  in  brief  is  as  follows  : 

(a)  To  confine  the  flood  waters  to  the  channels  of 
the  various  streams  by  means  of  levees,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent destructive  inundations  of  the  fertile  valley  lauds. 

(b)  To  correct  the  alignment  of  the  river  by  cut- 
offs where  necessary,  and  to  increase  its  channel  ca 
pacity  by  mechanical  means  wherever  current  action 
fails  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

(c)  To  collect  the  hill  drainage,  which  now  loses 
itself  in  the  basins,  in  intercepting  canals,  and  convey 
it  to  the  river  at  selected  points. 

(d)  To  provide  escape  ways  over  the  levees  for 
surplus  waters  during  the  channel  development,  and 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  this  water  in  coianection 
with  the  hill  drainage. 

(e)  To  provide  for  the  release  of  the  basins  from 
the  accumulations  of  rains  and  seepage  water  by 
means  of  pumps  wherever  gravity  drainage  is  not 
practicable. 

In  a  work  of  such  great  magnitude  as  this  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  work  can  be  consummated 
and  objects  fully  obtained  in  a  short  time.  The  work 
must  be  progressive  but  with  co-operation  of  all  the 
elements  working  to  the  betterment  of  our  waterways  it 
can  be  accomplished.  The  first  steps  have  been  taken 
in  the  formation  of  theRiver  Improvement  and  Drain- 
age Association  of  California  composed  of  men  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  of  California's  water- 
ways. This  organization  has  worked  consistently 
toward  one  plan  of  complete  improvement  of  all  the 
inland  waterways  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  first 
steps  toward  this  was  the  framing  of  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  known  as  the  Sac- 
ramento Drainage  bill,  which  law  has  recently 
been  declared  constitutional  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
Sacramento  county.  This  law  established  the  Sacra- 
mento Drainage  district  and  the  election  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Drainage  Commission,  which  is  now  actively  at 
work. 

The  establishment  of  the  Commission  is  a  long  step 
toward  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  great  inte- 
rior valley  of  California  which  has  been  inundated  peri- 
odically by  disastrous  floods,  two  recent  ones,  that  of 
1904  and  of  1907,  being  fresh  in  our  minds.  These 
two  floods  alone  caused  a  monetary  loss  to  the  State 
sufficient  to  have  provided  the  funds  for  the  complete 
plan  of  reclamation  commended  by  the  Commission 
of  Engineers,  for  it  is  estimated  that  fully  $25,000,000 
was  lost  to  the  property  owners  and  lessees  along  the 
river  by  the  overflows  since  January  1,  1900. 

It  may  be  easier  to  get  rid  of  money  this  way  than 
by  applying  it  to  the  betterment  of  the  river,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  wise. 

The  plan  of  the  River  Improvement  and  Drainage 
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Association  is  to  improve  the  rivers  by  units  ami  have 
these  finally  coalesced  into  the  plan  in  its  entirety. 
Naturally  this  unit  plan  would  begin  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  in  straightening  channels  and  pro- 
viding for  the  ready  outlet  of  the  surplus  water,  while 
the  greater  work  of  providing  storage  basins  in  which 
tins  flood  water  can  be  conserved  until  it  be  needed 
later  in  the  season,  is  Iteing  completed.  The  possibil- 
ities of  such  flood  water  storage  are  so  great  as  to  Ik; 
astounding  in  their  immensity.  Not  only  is  it  pos- 
sible thus  to  provide  for  a  constant  flow  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  streams  navigable  at  all  seasons,  but 
such  storage  would  also  provide  for  irrigation  water 
at  all  times  when  it  is  needed.  Such  storage  would 
reclaim  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  in  the  valley 
and  protect  it  from  disastrous  floods;  it  would  provide 
homes  for  thousands  of  families  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict unsurpassed  in  the  world;  it  would  provide  cheap 
transportation  for  the  products  of  all  these  acres  and 
for  the  other  millions  that  are  now  under  cultivation. 

It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  the  entire 
$23,0(10,000  required  for  the  completion  of  the  entire 
plan  of  betterment  of  the  .Sacramento  river  would  be 
returned  in  the  increased  value  of  the  adjacent  lands 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefits  that  would  be  de- 
rived by  every  land  owner  in  the  whole  valley  and  its 
adjacent  foothills. 

In  furtherance  Of  its  work  the  River  Improvement 
and  Drainage  Association  of  California  has  called  a 
meeting  of  its  members  to  which  are  invited  all  who 
an-  interested  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  river  im- 
provement, to  l>e  held  at  California  Building,  in  Union 
Square,  San  Francisco,  November  11.  At  this  meet- 
ing will  be  present  the  California  Congressional  delega- 
tion, and  a  general  discussion  w  ill  be  indulged  in,  in 
order  that  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  may  go  to 
Washington  thoroughly  understanding  the  feeling  of 
the  people  regarding  the  great  work  of  improving  our 
inland  waterways. 

The  era  of  the  inland  waterway  is  at  hand,  and  it 
behooves  every  person  in  California  who  has  interest 
in  the  matter  of  cheap  and  ready  transportation,  the 
matter  of  land  reclamation  and  the  matter  of  conser- 
vation of  w  ater,  to  unite  in  the  work  of  carrying  out  a 
specific  plan  for  river  improvement.  Co-operation  is 
the  key-note  of  the  situation.  I^et  there  be  unification 
of  all  forces  under  one  banner  and  victory  will  follow. 
The  River  Improvement  and  Drainage  Association  of 
California,  organized  by  a  delegated  convention,  com- 
posed of  400  menders  representing  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  the  matter  well  in  hand  for  a  comprehen- 
sive betterment  of  conditions,  and  if  the  people  who 
are  interested  will  join  hands  with  that  organization, 
we  shall  have  accomplished  results  for  which  we  arc 
all  striving. 


The  Field. 


Colorado  Tests  of  Steam  Plowing. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Rainer,  who  has  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  in  farm  mechanics, 
reports  the  popular  results  of  a  test  of  a  steam  plowing 
and  seeding  outfit  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Win.  Palmer,  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  The  department  recommended 
a  man  for  engineer  who  was  willing  to  keep  accurate 
records  of  all  items  of  cost. 

The  machinery  used  was  all  new  and  up  to  date. 
The  entire  outfit  was  first  class. 

The  following  list  of  machinery  made  up  the  com- 
plete outfit: 

One  35-hp.  Buffalo  Pitts  double  simple  steam  engine. 

Three  K-gang  engine  disc  plows  (John  Deere). 

Two  7 -ft.  disc  harrows. 

Two  ti-ft.  Monitor  double  disc  grain  drills. 

Three  ti-ft.  section  smoothing  harrows. 

One  12-ft.  corrugated  roller  (John  Deere  Rrillion). 

This  equipment  was  started  as  a  combined  plowing 
and  seeding  outfit  and  was  hitched  as  follows: 

The  :$-gang  disc  plows  were  cabled  behind  the 
engine,  and  were  followed  by  the  two  disc  harrows. 
Immediately  behind  the  disc  harrows  were  the  grain 
drills,  each  of  which  were  cabled  to  the  engine,  the 
harrows  and  drills  being  pulled  from  the  same  cable. 
The  corrugated  roller  w  as  next  in  order  and  was  pulled 
by  a  single  cable  which  extended  to  the  engine.  Fol- 
lowing the  roller  and  cabled  to  it  were  the  three  sec- 
tions of  smoothing  harrows. 

The  cables  were  carefully  guyed  apart  at  various 
places  by  means  of  gas  pipe.  Without  doing  this,  it 
would  have  been  imi>ossible  to  turn  at  the  ends.  The 
entire  outfit  was  pulled  in  this  manner,  completing 
the  plowing  and  seeding  operation  at  once. 

Hkli\ — Two  men  were  required  to  run  the  engine; 
one  as  engineer  and  fireman,  and  the  other  as  guides- 
man.  After  the  outfit  was  well  started,  one  man  was 
able  to  look  after  the  plows  and  drills.  One  man  and 
team  was  kept  busy  all  the  time  in  hauling  water,  and 
part  of  the  time  two  men  and  two  teams.  The  coal 
hauling  also  required  the  services  of  one  man  and 
team  for  the  entire  time. 

RESULTS. — Accurate  records  of  all  cost  were  kept 


on  two  different  areas;  one  on  old  ground  which  had 
not  been  plowed  for  three  years,  and  the  other  on 
native  sod.  Both  areas  were  composed  of  a  sandy 
loam  soil  with  clay  patches.  Very  little  adobe  w  as 
found.  The  ground  is  all  under  '  dry  farming '  con- 
ditions, and  did  not  contain  any  surplus  moisture  at 
the  time  of  the  plowing. 
The  following  table  gives  the  items  of  cost: 


Number  of  acres  plowed. 

Average  depth  

Cost  of  coal  per  acre 

Cost  ol' oil  per  acre  

Cost  of  repairs  per  acre.. 

Cost  of  labor  per  acre 

Total  cost  per  acre  

<  lid  ground— 

486 

5  In. 

41  i  ts  K  eta. 

6  cts. 

jl.OO 

Sod- 

M 

4  in. 

78cts  (i  cts.  K  cts. 

1.8) 

2.23 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  table  that  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  cost  of  coal  per  acre  in  the 
sod  plowing  compared  to  the  old  ground.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  difference  In  the  distance  the  coal 
was  hauled.  In  the  old  ground  plowing  it  was  hauled 
about  four  miles,  while  for  the  sod  it  was  hauled  about 
nine  miles.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  cost 
Covers  that  for  plowing,  discing,  drilling  in  the  grain, 
packing  with  the  roller,  and  harrowing.  About  20 
acres  per  day  were  handled  with  the  outfit.  The  out- 
fit would  have  plowed,  without  seeding  and  discing, 
at  least  ISO  acres  per  day  at  the  same  cost  No  item  of 
expense  was  allowed  for  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  machinery  used. 

The  results  are  perhaps  better  than  the  average 
obtained  from  the  combined  plowing  and  seeding  out- 
fit. The  engine  is  larger  than  the  average;  everything 
was  new,  and  a  good  engineer  was  employed. 

The  success  of  the  large  steam  plowing  outfit  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  size  of  the  engine  and  the  man 
who  runs  it. 


Horticulture. 


Olive  Growing  in  Italy. 

Vice-Consul  II.  M.  Byington,  of  Naples,  in  response 
to  a  California  inquiry  concerning  the  olive-oil  in- 
dustry in  Italy,  forwards  the  following  report  from 
H.  M.  Haigh,  consular  agent  at  Bari: 

Olive  growers  in  southern  Italy,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
take  their  fruit  to  a  mill,  as  each  grove  lias  its  ow  n 
presses.  A  grower,  however,  will  sometimes  sell  his 
olives  on  the  trees  to  speculators,  who  pick  the  crop 
themselves.  The  price  paid  varies  from  68c.  to  $l.lb 
per  '  toniolo,'  the  price  fluctuating  accordingly  as  the 
crop  is  heavy  or  light,  and  the  olives  have  developed 
oil  or  run  to  fiber.  A  tomolo  is  the  measure  used  in 
this  section  for  everything  except  liquids;  three  to- 
molo, heaped  up,  make  a  quintal  and  one  quintal  is 
equal  to  100  kilos,  10  quintals  being  equal  to  a  ton  of 
2,204.0  pounds. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  cost  of  picking 
fruit  is  about  20  francs,  or  $4,  per  ton,  which  estimate 
is  a  liberal  one.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  average 
day  wage  of  the  contadini  w  as  one  and  one-half  franc, 
but  now  the  price  has  gone  up  to  two  francs,  and  occa- 
sionally during  harvest  time  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
three  francs.  The  children  who  gather  the  olives  get 
from  half  a  franc  to  75  centessimi  (15  cents). 

In  a  good  year  a  toniolo  will  yield  from  7  to  8  litres 
of  oil.  This  would  average  25  litres  to  the  quintal 
and  250  litres  to  the  ton,  or  from  about  03  to  65  gal. 
Oil  sold  at  the  grove  can  be  bought  usually  in  a  good 
year  at  from  80  to  100  francs  a  quintal,  according  to 
the  qualify  and  according  to  the  district  in  which  it 
is  produced.  This  oil  is  unfiltered  and  must  be  filtered 
before  being  bottled  or  tinned  for  export. 

In  the  pickling  branch  of  the  olive  industry  it 
appears  that  this  section  of  Italy  has  developed  nothing 
of  commercial  importance.  Each  grove  usually  has  a 
few  trees  of  a  peculiar  variety  which  are  picked  green 
in  August,  and  these  are  pickled  for  the  growers'  own 
use,  usually  after  a  receipt  of  his  own.  The  pickling 
industry  is  monopolized  by  Spain,  the  Italian  olive 
being  used  entirely  for  making  oil. 

Green  Sulphur  Oil  Made  From  Wastk. — The 
waste  material  or  pomace,  after  the  olives  are  pressed, 
which  is  called  'sanse'  in  Italy,  furnishes  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  the  newrest  of  in- 
dustries in  the  country.  This  waste  material  is  all 
contracted  for  from  the  farmers  or  growers  by  the 
sulphur  oil  factories,  and  is  made  into  the  green  sul- 
phur oil  commonly  called  olive  oil  foots  in  America, 
and  is  Bhipped  from  Italy  all  over  the  world  for  mak- 
ing the  green  castile  soap,  the  largest  quantity  being 
used  by  the  silk  dyers  for  washing  the  silk.  The 
farmers  usually  contract  with  these  factories  at  prices 
running  from  2k  to  3]  francs  per  quintal,  according  to 
the  quality  of  their  sanse,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  and 


a  grower  usually  ligures  that  what  he  gets  for  his 
sanse  w  ill  about  pay  for  the  making  of  his  oil.  This 
industry  w  as  introduced  into  Italy  about  30  years  ago 
by  the  French.  There  is  now  a  trust  of  these  factories 
w  ith  headquarters  in  Bari. 

These  factories  now  have  a  process  for  bleaching  the 
green  sulphur  oil  yellow,  so  that  it  looks  almost  like  a 
natural  yellow  olive  oil  gone  rancid,  and  it  takes  an 
expert  to  tell  the  difference.  This  is  used  for  making 
a  white  castile  soap  and  will  make  almost  as  good  a 
piece  of  soap  as  a  natural  yellow  Spanish  olive  oil. 

Olive  groves  will  run  in  age  from  15  up  to  200  years. 
There  are  many  trees  in  the  famous  district  of  Bitonto 
w  hich  ari'  200  years  old.  However,  a  good  medium 
grove  with  trees  the  size  of  medium  apple  trees  is 
usually  about  70  years  old.  Trees  will  hear  olives 
when  they  are  three  years  old,  but  are  mere  shrubs 
and  only  yield  a  handful  of  fruit.  New  groves  have 
been  set  out  upon  the  mountain  slopes  during  the  last 
.'50  years  which  are  now  commencing  to  show  very 
good  results  and  produce  a  fine  oil,  this  being  about 
the  only  land  available  not  already  in  olives,  almonds, 
and  grapes. 


The  Dairy. 


Where  Johnson  Grass  is  in  Good  Repute. 

We  have  had  so  much  that  is  ill  to  say  about  John- 
son grass  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  plant  is  belli  to  be  good  for  something. 
Mr.  Kdwin  Montgomery,  of  Oktibbeha  county,  Miss- 
issippi, in  a  letter  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  can 
hardly  say  too  much  in  its  favor.    He  writes: 

Johnson  grass  is  pretty  well  scattered  over  eastern 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  in  most  sections  the  main  de- 
pendence for  dry  forage.  It  is  a  very  nutritious  grass, 
and  is  full  of  saccharine  matter,  I  ence  stock  are  very 
fond  of  it,  as  they  are  of  all  plants  containing  sugary 
matter.  It  is  more  of  a  hay  grass  than  pasture  grass. 
On  some  soils  much  pasturing  will  of  itself  extermi- 
nate it;  this  is  true  of  sandy,  light  soils.  On  heavier 
and  more  waxy  soils,  the  grass  seemingly  disapj>ears 
after  a  certain  period  of  pasture.  The  land  may  re- 
main in  pasture  for  years  and  not  a  sprig  of  the  grass 
be  discernible,  but  when  the  ground  is  plowed  and  an 
effort  made  to  grow  a  crop  the  grass  springs  up  over 
the  land,  and  grows  off  luxuriantly.  By  planting  the 
land  immediately  after  the  plow,  working  the  crop 
rapidly  and  well,  good  corn  crops  are  frequently  made. 
Plowing  the  land  loosens  up  the  under  soil  and  breaks 
up  the  mass  of  cane-like  roots  of  this  grass,  and  the 
result  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  a  heavy  yield 
of  hay.  In  fact,  plowing  the  Johnson  grass  meadow 
at  least  every  two  years  is  essential  to  secure  maxi- 
mum yields  of  this  grass.  On  good  lands,  under 
fairly  favorable  conditions,  three  heavy  crops  of  hay 
in  one  season  is  not  unusual.  On  such  land  three  and 
four  tons  of  hay  per  acre  is  not  above  the  average. 
The  quality  of  the  hay  depends  largely  upon  the  stage 
of  mowing;  if  the  grass  reaches  too  mature  an  age, 
you  get  more  bulk,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 
This  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  hay  grasses. 

As  soon  as  the  hay  is  ready  to  bale,  it  can  be  readily 
sold  at  from  $7  to  $10  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Those  who  are 
not  posted,  or  who  are  in  need  of  money,  usually  sell 
in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  Those  w  ho  know  condi- 
tions better,  and  are  not  so  pressed  for  money,  hold 
the  hay  until  spring,  and  get  a  much  better  price  for 
it.  The  spring  prices  are  always  better.  Last  fall 
most  of  the  hay  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State  was  sold, 
and  the  price  obtained  was  around  $8  per  ton  on  cars. 
All  who  held  on  till  the  winter  was  over  received  $14 
and  $15.  One  man  here,  who  works  in  a  bank,  w  ho 
has  a  partner  in  the  hay  business,  informed  me  the 
other  day  that  they  received  a  check  for  *2.'iO,  the 
proceeds  of  one  single  car  of  hay.  That  sounds  good 
for  the  hay  business.  He  stated  further  that  they  sold 
a  good  deal  of  hay  last  fall  at  $8  )»er  ton,  not  any  l>etter 
quality  than  this  last.  Nearly  all  the  hay  that  is 
raised  in  this  section  is  from  lands  valued  at  from  $5 
to  $15  per  acre;  lands  that  could  not  be  sold  for  more 
money  at  this  time.  These  lands  under  proper  treat- 
ment have  a  productive  capacity  of  from  three  to  four 
tons  of  marketable  hay  per  annum.  Let  us  figure  on 
three  tons  per  acre  at  $8.  Here  we  have  a  gross  in- 
come of,  say,  $24  per  acre  at  the  minimum  price,  or 
$45  at  the  maximum  price.  With  the  best  of  labor- 
saving  hay  tools  and  implements,  supplemented  w  ith 
good  management,  there  is  certain  to  be  good  money 
in  the  hay  business. 

Johnson  grass  is  by  far  the  most  popular  grass  for 
hay  with  feeders  throughout  this  and  adjoining  States. 
There  is  always  a  ready  market  for  the  hay  at  good 
prices.  It  will  sell  where  Bermuda  will  not;  it  will 
sell  where  even  alfalfa  will  not.  Johnson  grass  hay  is 
well  known;  alfalfa  is  not.  It  has  taken  long  years  to 
introduce  and  build  up  a  reputation  for  Johnson  grass 
hay.  For  a  long  time  handlers  of  hay  in  our  cities, 
and  their  patrons,  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  this 
grass  as  a  hay,  and  were  prejudiced  against  it.  Horse- 
men would  buy  nothing  but  northern  timothy. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe.  Speedy,  and  Posltlre  Core 
The  safest.  Best  BUSTER  ever  used.  Takei 
tlie  place  of  all  HnamentB  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Komovesall  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horaeg 
and  Cattle,  SUPEBSRDES  ALL  CAtJTERF 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  w I. SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWBKNCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


BUTTE. 

Sheep  in  Vineyard. — About  5,000 
head  of  the  Stanford  sheep,  consisting 
of  ewes  and  lambs,  have  been  turned 
into  the  big  3,000-acre  vineyard  to  clean 
up  the  small  bunches  of  late  grapes  and 
browse  on  the  foliage  of  the  grape  vines, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  sheep  will 
have  the  big  vineyard  browsed  out  by 
the  latter  part  of  February,  at  which 
time  the  army  of  pruners  begin  their 
work  of  pruning  the  vines  and  cleaning 
up  the  ground  for  the  spring  plowing. 
The  custom  of  browsing  the  vineyard 
with  sheep  has  been  successfully  prac- 
ticed for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  sheep  do  splendid  on 
such  feed,  and  thrive  on  the  grape  vines 
better  than  those  who  run  on  stubble 
and  wild  range.  The  grapes  left  on  the 
vines,  of  which  the  sheep  eat  heartily, 
put  the  ewes  in  splendid  condition  for 
wintering. 

Planting  a  New  Grass. — Herald: 
C.  H.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Ord 
ranch,  intends  to  plant  a  large  amount 
of  the  seed  of  the  Colorado  grass  on  the 
overflowed  lands  of  Butte  creek  this 
season.  The  seed  is  secured  from  a 
stand  of  the  plant  that  is  growing  on 
the  bottom  lands  of  the  Ord  ranch, 
where  it  was  planted  several  years  ago. 
The  grass  has  been  found  to  be  a  fine 
fodder  plant,  and  is  especially  adapted 
to  low  wet  lauds.  It  will  be  sown  also 
on  the  spots  of  land  ou  the  Ord  ranch 
where  the  irrigation  water  has  been 
applied  so  heavily  as  to  drown  out  the 
alfalfa. 

More  Grapes.  —  Bee:  Ex-Senator 
Shippee  will  put  out  50  acres  of  his 
black  adobe  laud  in  table  and  wine 
grapes  next  spring.  Shippee  knows  the 
country  around  Lodi  well,  and  says  the 
adobe  land  in  Butte  county,  around 
Biggs  and  Nelson,  is  of  the  same  qual- 
ity. He  adds  that  grape  growing  is  a 
success  around  Lodi,  and  he  is  confident 
that  it  will  be  a  success  in  this  county. 
W.  A.  Park,  another  of  Butte's  large 
farmers,  will  set  out  40  acres  in  grapes 
on  the  adobe  land. 

COLUSA. 

Alfalfa  Profits. — Bee:  H.  M. 
Ooodfellow,  who  residessix  miles  west  of 
Williams,  has  completed  threshing  his 
alfalfa  seed  from  a  30-acre  field.  Early 
in  the  spring  Mr.  Ooodfellow  cut  one 
hundred  tons  of  hay  from  his  field, 
which  he  sold  at  $7  per  ton.  After  cut- 
ting the  hay  crop  he  pastured  40  head 
of  stock  ou  the  field  for  three  months. 
The  alfalfa  was  then  allowed  to  go  to 
seed,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Ooodfel- 
low harvested  8,100  pounds  of  seed,  val- 
ued at  15  cents  per  pound,  or  just  $1,215. 
Mr.  Ooodfellow  estimates  that  this  30- 
acre  field  brought  him  in  a  revenue  of 
$67.85  per  acre  this  season.  This  alfalfa 
was  grown  without  irrigation. 

EL  DORADO. 

Bells  on  Turkeys. — A  large  flock 
of  turkeys,  each  one  with  a  small  bell 
attached  to  its  neck,  was  observed  near 
(frizzly  Fat  recently.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  bell  turkeys  where  coyotes 
and  other  prowling  varmints  with  a 
penchant  for  turkeys  abound.  The  tinkle 
of  the  bells  will  send  a  coyote  back  to 
the  brush  about  as  quickly  as  a  pack  of 
hounds. 


FRESNO. 

Mr.  George  C.  Roeding,  of  Fresno,  has 
been  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  ex- 
hibit of  canned,  preserved,  and  dried 
Calimyrna  figs  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
hibition. 

KERN. 

Grass  Plentiful. — Echo:  The  wild 
feed  in  the  South  Fork  country  is  boom- 
ing since  the  rains  and  is  now  tall 
enough  so  that  cattle  can  get  a  good 
bite.  The  grass  is  much  higher  than 
last  year  at  this  time,  and  the  stock- 
men are  much  pleased  with  the  outlook. 
Feed  is  started  well  in  the  Button  Wil- 
low country.  The  grass  is  growing  in 
the  oil  fields,  and  some  of  the  cheerful 
oil  men  say  that  when  the  Kern  river 
field  quits  producing  oil  the  land  will  be 
worth  $500  an  acre  to  raise  oranges  on. 

KINGS. 

Putting  in  Grain.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal: Frank  Blakely  is  rushing  the  grain 
into  the  ground  very  lively  on  the  west 
side  of  Tulare  lake.  He  has  7,000  acres 
of  grain  already  in  and  it  is  up  and  look- 
ing fine.  He  runs  four  big  traction 
engines  attached  to  immense  plows. 

LAKE. 

Will  Plant  Beans. — Sacramento 
Bee:  What  will  be  the  largest  bean 
farm  ever  planted  will  be  established  on 
the  present  bed  of  Tule  lake  in  Bachelor 
valley.  The  farm  will  be  owned  by 
H.  Wambold,  owner  of  the  bean  cannery 
near  Lakeport,  and  will  give  Lake 
county  beans,  which  now  bring  the 
highest  price  in  the  markets  of  the  East, 
renewed  distinction.  Wambold  has  a 
big  centrifugal  pump  and  a  large  force 
of  men  at  work  draining  the  lake  so 
that  the  crop  may  be  planted  in  time  for 
harvesting  next  year. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Navel  Oranges. — The  first  car  of 
navel  oranges  of  this  season's  crop  in 
southern  California  was  shipped  from 
Glendora  on  Monday,  November  4,  by 
the  California  Citrus  Association. 

MERCED. 

CORN  Husks.  —  Express:  The  corn 
growers  on  Merced  river  are  getting 
eight  cents  per  pound  for  corn  husks — a 
Very  big  price.  A  considerable  number 
of  Chinese  and  Mexicans  are  employed 
at  baling  the  husks.  Not  long  ago 
Attorney  Hen  Berry  received  seven  tons 
of  these  husks  for  legal  services,  and  at 
that  time  he  could  not  sell  them  for  five 
cents  per  pound. 

montp:rey. 

Strawberry  Acreage  .  —  Pajaro- 
nian:  The  high  prices  that  have  been 
received  for  all  kinds  of  berries  the  past 
season,  particularly  strawberries,  will 
be  the  incentive  that  is  going  to  prompt 
many  growers  in  this  valley  to  increase 
their  acreage  of  the  same  the  coming 
winter.  Strawberry  planting  is  gener- 
ally performed  during  one  of  the  winter 
months,  and  the  coming  January  will 
see  many  of  the  growers  busy  at  that 
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Tower  on  the 

buttons  distin- 
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grade  slicker  from 
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Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Turtle's  Elixir 

Greatest  maker  of  sound  horses  in  the 
world.  Tested  many  years,  neyer  fails  if 
cure  be  possible.  $100  reward  if  it  does. 
For  lameness,  curb,  splint, 
spavin,  ringbone,  swellings, 
etc. 

Tuttle's 
Family  Elixir 

liniment  for  household  use.  Ask 
for  Tuttle's  American  Worm  and 
Condition  Powders    and  Hoot 
Ointment.  "Veterinary  Experience,"  perfect  horse- 
man's guide  free.    Symptoms  and  treatment  for 
all  common  ailments.    Write  for  it.   Postage  2c 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO..  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Los  Angelas,  W.  A.  Shaw,  Mgr.,  19Z1  New  England  Av. 

y  Meiuare  of  all  blisters;  only  temporary  relief,  if  at*. 


work.  Melindas  will  be  the  variety 
put  out  and  probably  a  few  acres  of 
Brandy  wines.  Strawberries  are  still 
being  shipped  from  here  daily  to  the 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  markets 
and  good  returns  are  being  received  for 
the  same. 

ORANGE. 

Millions  op  Rose  Bushes. — Ana- 
heim Gazette :  W.  W.  Perkins  will 
ship  five  carloads  of  rose  bushes  to  New 
York,  where  they  are  disposed  of  by 
retailers.  He  packs  from  50,000  to 
100,000  bushes  in  a  car,  and  will  this 
season  ship  300,000.  He  has  been  in 
the  business  eight  years,  his  annual 
shipments  aggregating  four  carloads. 
This  season  he  will  send  out  an  addi- 
tional car. 

Scale  Killing.  —  A  Government 
fumigation  station  for  carrying  on  sci- 
entific investigation  of  fumigation  for 
killing  scale  and  for  propagating  para- 
sites for  scale  has  been  established  at 
Orange.  The  orchard  that  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Government  entomol- 
ogists is  one  of  about  100  trees,  under 
the  charge  of  H.  K.  Small.  The  Gov- 
ernment station  will  be  under  charge  of 
W.  S.  Woglum,  Government  expert 
entomologist.  Prof.  Charles  R.  Mar- 
latt,  of  the  Department,  selected  Orange 
as  the  best  place  for  the  work.  Similar 
sta  tions  will  be  established  at  Riverside, 
the  county  farm  in  Los  Angeles,  and  at 
Covina,  but  the  Orange  station  has  been 
selected  for  a  hatchery  as  well  as  for  a 
station  for  the  fumigation  experiments. 
The  orchard  will  be  under  entire  charge 
of  Expert  Woglum.  The  purposes  of 
his  scientific  investigations  will  be 
many.  He  will  endeavor  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  there  is  too  much  mate- 
rial being  used  to  fight  the  scale,  whether 
or  not  the  tents  are  of  the  proper  kind. 
Exact  results  will  be  determined.  This 
experimental  station  will  endeavor  to 
find  the  best  methods  of  propagating 
'bugs'  that  will  kill  scale.  The  hatch- 
ery will  be  a  large  one,  and  the  flies 
that  eat  red,  black,  and  purple  scale 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  see  what  they 
can  do  against  scale.  This  work  comes 
as  a  result  of  action  by  the  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioners  and  the  State 
Commission. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Cooling  Plant. — News:  The  Pacific 
Fruit  Cooling  &  Evaporation  Co.  of 
Los  Angeles  have  the  plans  made  out 
and  ground  will  be  broken  for  a  large 
pre-cooling  plant.  The  scheme  is  to 
run  an  endless-chain  platform  through 
chambers  that  will  range  from  50  to  30° 
in  temperature,  and  the  cars  will  be 
cooled  before  putting  the  crates  in  them. 
The  crates  of  cantaloupes,  onions,  cab- 
bage, grapes,  etc.,  will  be  taken  from 
the  rancher's  wagon,  placed  on  the  end- 
less chain  carriage,  and  will  slowly  go 
through  these  chambers,  each  slightly 
lower  in  temperature  than  the  preceding 
one.  This  chain  of  carriages  will  be 
about  900  ft.  long,  and  by  the  time  the 
crate  reaches  the  car  the  fruit  will  be 
perfectly  cold. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Apple  Crop. — Citrograph:  The  apple 
crop  of  the  Yucaipah  and  Oakglen  sec- 
tions is  all  picked  and  almost  all 
shipped.  The  total  amount  is  around 
600  tons,  most  of  which  has  been  shipped 
to  the  Los  Angeles  market.  The  crop 
averaged  very  fine  fruit  this  season,  and 
is  bringing  high  prices,  both  because  it 


is  high  flavored  and  juicy,  and  because 
of  the  beautiful  coloring. 

N.  L.  Detrich,  an  apple  grower  in 
the  San  Diego  mountains,  was  awarded 
a  bronze  medal  at  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition for  the  best  exhibit  of  apples. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Value  op  Bees. —Lodi  Sentinel:  The 
orchardman  who  tries  to  grow  fruit 
without  bees  is  doing  an  uphill  business. 
Aside  from  the  value  of  honey,  which  is 
no  small  consideration,  the  value  of  the 
bee  as  a  certain  and  effective  distributer 
of  pollen  among  the  blossoms  of  fruit 
trees  is  universally  recognized.  This 
pollen  distribution  is  usually  quite  ef- 
fectively made  by  the  wind,  but  the  bee 
is  a  far  more  effective  medium  of  distri- 
bution, and  the  element  of  certainty  is 
of  great  value. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Plants  Shipped  7,000  Miles.— 
Press:  Under  good  conditions,  plants 
can  sometimes  be  shipped  from  very 
long  distant  countries.  For  instance, 
the  Exotic  nurseries  have  received  from 
Europe— a  distance  of  about  7,000  miles 
—by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  a  large  ship- 
ment of  azaleas,  camellias  and  orchid 
plants.  They  all  arrived  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

SHASTA. 

Hops. — Searchlight:  The  hops  grown 
in  Shasta  county  are  of  the  very  best 
quality  and  they  bring  the  highest  price. 
That  is  not  saying  much,  for  hops  are 
selling  lower  this  year  than  for  10  years 
past  and  the  present  financial  stringency 
does  not  make  bad  matters  any  better. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  about  10c.  a 
pound  to  cultivate,  harvest,  dry,  and 
bale  hops  in  Shasta  county.  This  isjust 
about  what  the  hops  will  sell  for.  So  the 
growers  will  not  make  much  clear 
money  this  season,  though  the  crop  in 
quantity  and  quality  is  the  best  they 
have  ever  had. 

SUTTER 

Pruning  Commenced.  —  Farmer: 
The  fruit  growers  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  good  weather  this  fall  and  are 
busy  pruning  although  the  leaves  are 
not  all  off  the  trees  as  yet.  More  atten- 
tion is  given  each  year  to  this  part  of 
the  work  and  the  careful  orchardist 
always  has  his  trees  well  balanced,  the 
dead  twigs  and  limbs  cut  out  and  the 
proper  amount  of  good  fruit  wood  left  to 
mature  the  buds  for  the  coming  crop. 

TEHAMA. 

Kills  Many  Coyotes. — W.  F.  Bor- 
ing, the  trapper  of  the  Pallatin  sheep 
ranch,  has  proven  himself  a  coyote  ex- 
pert, as  he  has  killed  34  since  the  middle 
of  last  August.  Boring  last  season  had 
33  scalps  on  his  belt.  For  each  scalp  the 
county  pays  $5  and  the  Sheep  Raisers' 
Association  also  gives  $5,  so  that  he  gets 
$10  for  each  coyote,  which  gives  him  a 
neat  income. 

TULARE. 

Dairying. — Register:  The  dairy  bus- 
iness, already  a  potent  factor  in  the  in- 
dustrial progress  of  Tulare  county,  is 
soon,  if  the  present  ratio  of  increase 
maintains,  to  become  one  of  its  leading 
industries.  In  Woodville,  Poplar  and 
several  other  sections,  other  enterprises 
have  been  relegated  to  a  second  place 
and  dairying  is  the  principal  and  most 
productive  enterprise.  Returns  made 
by  the  creameries  show  the  profits  to  the 
dairymen  to  be  large,  it  being  not  infre- 
quent that  $10  and  better  is  realized  per 
month  for  each  cow  in  the  herd.  With 
dairy  cows  worth  $50  and  $60,  an 
animal  will  pay  for  herself  in  less  than 
six  months. 

YOLO. 

Potato  Profits. — Winters  Express: 
A  Yolo  county  man  this  year  raised 
1,300  sacks  of  potatoes  on  six  acres  of 
ground,  and  the  sacks  weighed  an  aver- 
age of  120  lb.  each.  These  potatoes  sold 
for  1  \  cents  per  pound,  and  yielded  more 
clear  money  than  the  ordinary  orchard 
is  expected  to  do,  and  beat  the  alfalfa 
patch  a  city  block  in  profits. 
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The  Reformer's  Consolation. 

Not  in  vain,  Confessor  old, 
I'nto  us  the  tale  is  told 

Of  thy  day  of  trial; 
Every  age  on  him,  who  strays 
From  its  broad  and  beaten  ways, 

Pour  its  sevenfold  vial. 

Happy  he  whose  inward  ear 
Angel  comfortings  can  hear 

O'er  the  rabble's  laughter; 
And  while  Hatred's  fagots  burn, 
Glimpses  through  the  smoke  discern 

Of  the  good  hereafter. 

Knowing  this,  that  never  yet 
Share  of  Truth  was  vainly  set 

Tn  the  world's  wide  fallow; 
After  hands  shall  sow  the  seed, 
After  hands  from  hill  and  mead 

Reap  the  harvests  yellow. 

Thus,  with  somewhat  of  the  Seer, 
Must  the  moral  pioneer 

From  the  future  borrow; 
Clothe  the  waste  with  dreams  of  grain, 
And,  on  midnight's  sky  of  rain, 

1'aint  the  golden  morrow. 

— Whittier. 


Near  the  Rose. 

They  occupied  the  two  corners  of  a 
seat  on  the  parade,  and  took  it  in  turns 
to  cast  approving  glances  at  each  other. 
Each  was  profoundly  conscious  of  the 
other's  attention,  and  unaware  that  the 
other  knew  it.  They  cherished  an 
acute  fear  in  common.  Would  some 
insufferable  blunderer  sit  down  on  the 
considerable  area  of  green  bench  that 
separated  their  corners? 

The  girl  was  not  without  resource: 
her  book-marker — the  latest  thing  in 
publishers'  advertisements  —  fluttered 
toward  the  cliff.  The  young  man  sprang 
up. 

••Allow  me,"  he  murmured,  and  re- 
turned it  to  her. 

In  sitting  down  after  this  feat  of  agility 
it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  return  to 
his  corner. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  girl,  a  little 
nervously.  "It's  so  windy  today,  isn't 
it?" 

"Very  windy,"  agreed  the  young 
man,  with  conviction. 

"But  warm,"  the  girl  suggested. 

"Oh,  decidedly  warm,"  he  allowed. 

"Such  a  change  from  last  week." 

"And  the  week  before." 

"Oh,  you've  been  here  so  long?"  the 
girl  cried. 

"About  three  weeks." 

"Really?  We  came  a  fortnight  ago; 
we  stayed  in  town  for  a  late  wedding." 

He  flicked  a  speck  of  dust  from  his 
coat.    Lady  Marjorie  Dalhurst's?" 

"Yes." 

"And  are  you  staying  much  longer?" 
"We  go  North  next  week — next  Thurs- 
day; but  we  think  of  getting  a  day  or 
two  in  town  before  that  for  shopping." 

"Our  programmes  seem  to  be  much 
the  same,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  North, 
too,  with  one  or  two  men  who  are  at  the 
hotel"— 

"The  Grand?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"No;  the  Kmpire." 

"Oh!  We're  at  the  Grand." 

Their  conversation  had  traveled  a 
considerable  distance  from  hotels  when 
an  exclamation  from  the  man  suddenly 
broke  it  off. 

"Pray  excuse  my  rudeness,"  he  said, 
with  some  appearance  of  haste.  "Would 
you — would  you  mind  walking  a  little 
way?  The  fact  is,  I've  just  caught  sight 
of  a  man  I  wish  particularly  not  to  meet 
— no,  not  that  one;  to  your  right,  with 
the  lady  in  green — and  if  you  would — 
thank  you  so  much  !" 

They  walked  iu  silence  for  a  minute 
or  two.    Then  the  girl  laughed  gayly. 

"Is  he  so  very  bad?"  she  demanded. 
"A  knave,  a  fool,  or  only  a  bore?" 

"Who?  Oh,  yes.  Colonel  Ayton." 
The  yoqng  man  roused  himself  from  an 
apparently  gloomy  thought.  "He's  not 
a  knave,  but  he's  certainly  a  bit  of  a 
fool,  and  a  very  pronounced  kind  of  a 
bore." 

The    girl    nodded  sympathetically, 


"Could  we  walk  toward  the  postofficejj" 
she  suggested.  "I  have  some  letters  to 
post." 

They  were  opposite  to  it  and  about  to 
cross  the  road  when  the  girl  drew  back 
With  a  start.  A  motor  turning  a  corner 
had  all  but  touched  her  arm. 

The  young  man  glared  after  it.  "Let 
me  post  them  for  you,"  he  said,  solicit- 
ously, and  hurried  across  the  road.  A 
name  on  the  uppermost  envelope  caught 
his  eve. 

"Lady  Audrey  Ware?  Then  this  one 
must  be" — a  notice  in  the  "Visitors' 
List"  flashed  back  to  his  memory — 
"must  be  Lady  Phyllida,  the  sister." 

As  he  rejoined  the  girl  a  neighboring 
Clock  chimed  out  a  quarter,  and  he  con- 
sulted his  watch  with  incredulity. 

"I'd  no  idea  it  was  so  late,"  he  cried. 
"By  the  worst  of  luck,  1  happen  to  have 
an  appointment  which  is  rather  import- 
ant"— 

The  girl  broke  in.  "Oh,  it  is  late!  I 
had  no  idea,  either.  I  must  hurry,  too, 
or  I  shall  be  late  for  dinner." 

They  set  off  briskly. 

"Do  you  generally  sit  on  that  seat?" 
asked  the  young  man. 

The  girl  laughed.  "Oh,  sometimes! 
I'm  not  very  often  out" — 

He  glanced  at  her  in  surprise.  "No, 
really?" 

"That  is,  not  often  alone,"  she  cor- 
rected, with  rising  color.  "My  people 
are  very  particular.  They'd  be  simply 
horrified  if  they  knew,  and  I — I  really 
oughtn't  to  have" —  She  paused  in  dis- 
tress. 

"Don't  you  get  any  time  for  yourself?" 
he  pleaded. 

"Oh,  well — !  There's  an  hour  or  so 
after  lunch,  while  they're  having  naps." 

"I  know.  They  call  it  writing  letters, 
don't  they?" 

She  nodded,  smiling.  "Hut  I  really 
mustn't" — she  persisted. 

"Please,"  he  murmured;  "just  to- 
morrow, anyway." 

She  shook  her  head  undecidedly.  "I 
— I  can't  promise.  Perhaps" — 

The  young  man  stopped  suddenly  and 
the  girl  looked  up.  They  were  at  the 
Empire  Hotel.  A  porter  was  carrying 
a  portmanteau  down  the  steps  to  a  cab, 
and  on  the  pavement  stood  a  man. 

"The  bore!"  whispered  the  girl,  with 
dancing  eyes.  But  there  was  no  re- 
sponse from  her  companion.  He  stood 
very  still.  And  then  suddenly,  to  a 
curt  nod  from  the  man  near  the  cab,  he 
left  the  girl.  She  stood  in  helpless  as- 
tonishment, an  unwilling  and  unnoticed 
listener. 

"Why  the  dickens  are  you  always 
out  of  the  way  when  I  want  you?" 
growled  the  colonel. 

The  young  man's  manner  remained 
stiffly,  rigidly  respectful. 

"You  gave  me  leave  to  be  out  till 
seven,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  colonel  frowned  impatiently. 
"Oh,  well,  I  suppose  I  did.  But  it's 
been  a  confounded  nuisance.  I'm  called 
back  to  town  unexpectedly,  and  I've 
taken  what  I  want  for  the  night.  You 
can  pack  the  rest  and  follow  with  it  to- 
morrow morning." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

As  the  cab  drove  off  the  young  man 
turned,  and  without  a  look  at  the  girl 
began  to  mount  the  steps.  She  gave  a 
little  start,  and  her  color  came  and  went. 
Then  she  ran  to  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

"You've  got  my  fan,"  she  called 
faintly. 

He  turned  and  ascended  stiffly.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  lady." 

She  took  it,  opening  and  closing  it  rest- 
lessly. 

"Come  with  me;  I  want  to  speak  to 
you,"  she  said,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
beach  in  silence. 

But  when  she  sat  down  and  he  was 
standing  before  her,  she  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  say,  and  it  was  he  who  broke 
the  silence. 

"I  must  have  been  mad,"  he  said 
bitterly.  "And  now  I  suppose  it  will 
cost  me  my  place." 

"No,  no!" 

He  glanced  at  her.  "You're  very 
good,  my  lady.  I  don't  know  what 
made  me  do  it.  Your  seeming  to  think 
from  the  very  start  that  I  was  the  real 
thing"— 


"The  real  thing?" 

"A  gentleman,  I  mean.  It  seemed 
to — to  go  to  my  head." 

She  nodded.  "Yes,"  she  said  softly, 
"that  was  it." 

He  looked  a  little  puzzled.  "It's  so 
easy,"  he  went  on  earnestly,  "to  copy 
the  real  ladies  and  gentlemen;  you 
would  hardlv  think  how  easy." 

"Yes." 

"And— and.  of  course,  I  don't  mean 
to  stop  in  service.  I'm  saving  up  to 
buy  a  business;  but  I'm  not  ready  yet, 
and  if  the  colonel  was  to  hear" — 

She  gave  a  little  low  laugh.  "He 
won't  hear." 

"I'm  much  obliged,  my  la" — 

"Don't!  Oh,  don't!"  she  said  breath- 
lessly. "Don't  you  see?  It  was  that 
with  me,  too — your  seeming  to  be  sure 
I  was  the  real  thing." 

He  looked  at  her  incredulously. 
"You're  not  Lady  Phyllida?" 

She  flushed.  "I'm  Lady  Phyllida's 
maid.  But — but  one  learns  a  lot,  as 
you  say,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  a  maid 
always;  and  it — it  was  nice,  pretend- 
ing." 

"Upon  my  word!"  he  said  admir- 
ingly. "Pretending?  You  match  the 
part  as — as  white  matches  white." 

There  was  a  short  silence  while  he 
pursued  an  elusive  foreign  remark  he 
bad  met  with  in  his  efforts  toward  a 
higher  education.  He  grappled  with  it 
at  last.  "Si  elle  n'est  pas  la  rose  elle  a 
vecu  pres  d'elle,"  he  understood  him- 
self to  say,  and  then  was  conscious  of  a 
vague  fear  that  the  remark  was  not  as 
entirely  appropriate  as  he  could  have 
wished.  He  glanced  anxiously  at  the 
girl.    She  blushed  and  smiled. 

"You'll  have  to  help  me,"  she  con- 
fessed prettily;  "my  Latin  is  very  rusty." 
And  the  young  man  drew  a  breath  of 
relief. 

"It's  about  roses,"  he  explained  in- 
accurately; and  they — they  stand  for 
you  and  Lady  Phyllida." 

The  mention  of  Lady  Phyllida  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  depressing  the 
girl.  "I'm  an  hour  late,"  she  said, 
rising. 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  solicit- 
ously.   "Will  there  be  a  row?" 

The  girl's  lips  trembled.  "Some  roses 
have  thorns,"  she  observed  shortly,  as 
they  struggled  over  the  unstable  shingle, 
and  he  ottered  an  arm  in  silence. 

When  they  reached  the  firm  ground 
of  the  parade  he  addressed  a  remark  to 
the  sea:  "In  one  year  from  now,"  he 
assured  it  firmly,  ••  I  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  a  little  business." 

The  girl  became  absorbed  in  the  but- 
toning of  a  glove.  "Is  it  high  tide  yet?" 
she  asked,  with  a  marked  increase  of 
cheerfulness.— The  Sketch. 


Don't  Say  It. 

The  tongue  is  an  unruly  member,  and 
we  are  often  tempted  to  say  things  that 
ought  not  to  be  said.  It  may  be  merely 
an  idle  word,  or  profane,  or  a  word  we 
would  not  have  good  people  hear  us 
say.    Don't  say  it. 

All  of  us  hear  gossip— things  of  others 
that,  if  true,  their  repetition  would 
benefit  no  one,  and,  if  untrue,  their 
repetition  would  injure  a  fellow  being, 
and  make  of  ourselves  a  slanderer. 
Don't  repeat  them. 

An  evil  thought  may  rise  in  our  own 
soul,  whose  expression  would  do  our 
better  self  an  injustice,  and  influence 
some  one  for  wrong.  The  word  for  the 
moment  may  clamor  for  utterance,  but 
don't  say  it. 


"  I'm  thankful  for  one  thing." 
"  What  is  that?" 

"There  won't  be  any  magazine  arti- 
cle by  President  Roosevelt  on  the  bears 
he  shot  in  Louisiana." 
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Boys  Wanted. 

"Wanted — a  boy."    How  often  we 

These  very,  very  common  words  may  see  ! 

Wanted — a  boy  to  errands  run, 

W  anted  for  everything  under  the  sun. 

All  that  the  men  today  can  do, 

Tomorrow  the  boys  will  be  doing,  too; 

For  the  time  is  coming  when 

The  boys  must  stand  in  place  of  men. 

Wanted — the  world  wants  boys  today 

And  she  otters  them  all  she  has  for  pay — 

Honor,  wealth,  position,  fame, 

A  useful  life  and  a  deathless  name, 

Boys  to  shape  the  path  for  men, 

Roys  to  guide  the  plow  and  pen, 

Roys  to  forward  the  task  begun, 

For  the  world's  great  task  is  never  done. 

The  world  is  anxious  to  employ 

Not  just  one,  but  every  boy 

Whose  heart  and  brains  will  e'er  be  true 

To  work  his  hands  will  find  to  do. 

Honest,  faithful,  earnest,  kind; 

To  good  awake,  to  evil  blind; 

Heart  of  gold  without  alloy, 

Wanted — the  world  wants  such  a  boy. 

— Exchange. 


What  We  Owe. 

Everybody  is  in  debt.  No  one  ever 
lived  long  in  this  world  without  com- 
ing under  obligation  to  someone,  and 
every  obligation  is  a  debt.  Many  of 
these  debts  are  not  payable  to  the  ones 
we  owe  them  to.  Many  of  them  are 
the  common  debts  of  humanity,  and 
they  are  payable  to  humanity.  For 
every  favor  we  have  received,  we 
should  be  ready  to  do  a  favor  to  the 
person  who  favored  us,  or  to  someone 
else.  The  sweetest  part  of  life  to  the 
kindly  appreciative  nature  is  the  dis- 
charge of  these  obligations  we  owe  to 
each  other  and  to  humanity.  When  a 
favor  is  asked  of  us  it  is  not  competent 
for  us  to  ask  if  that  person  ever  did  us 
a  favor,  but  did  any  one  else  ever  do  so? 
As  our  inner  consciousness  answers  the 
latter  question  we  should  act;  and  since 
these  debts,  if  paid  at  all,  must  be  paid, 
so  far  as  we  now  know,  this  side  of 
eternity,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost 
to  make  at  least  a  partial  pay- 
ment. Earth  ought  to  be  a  good  place 
to  live  in,  and  it  is  for  the  cheerful  soul 
that  is  happy  in  making  return  for  the 
favors  itself  has  previously  received. 


How  a  Flea  Jumps. 

It  is  said  that  a  flea  jumps  200  times 
its  height,  and  while  it  usually  does  land 
on  its  feet,  it  often  fails,  especially  when 
it  falls  on  a  perfectly  smooth  surface 
where  the  claws  can  get  only  a  slight 
hold.  A  flea  has  six  legs,  whose  great 
length  and  bulk  make  them  so  heavy 
that  they  must  be  a  great  help  iu  keep- 
ing their  owner  right  side  up  when  it 
makes  one  of  those  gigantic  jumps,  and 
when  it  lands  upside  down,  or  in  some 
other  way,  its  abiilty  to  kick  is  so  great 
that  not  more  than  one  wriggle  is  needed 
to  set  things  right.  A  flea's  wings  are 
mere  scales  and  of  no  use;  but  small  and 
worthless  as  they  are  they  tell,  the  ento- 
mologist something  about  the  proper 
Classification  of  the  insect.  To  the  flea 
itself  they  have  no  value. — St.  Nicholas. 
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Opportunity. 

A  craven  hung  upon  the  battle's  edge, 
And  thought,  Had  I  a  sword  of  keener 
steel — 

That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears 
— but  this 

Blunt  thing!    He  snapt  and  flung  it  from 
his  hand 

And,  lowering,  crept  away  and  left  the 
held. 

Then  came  the  king's  son,  wounded,  sore 
beset, 

And  weaponless,  and   saw  the  broken 
sword, 

Hilt  buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand, 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle 
shout 

Lifted  afresh  and  hewed  his  enemy  down, 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 

— E.  R.  Bill. 


A  Little  Etiquette. 

In  high  society  etiquette  cuts  a  con- 
spicuous figure,  and  the  observance  of 
many  apparently  insignificant  matters 
may  determine  one's  standing,  or  even 
one's  welcome,  in  such  society.  But  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  average  citizen 
need  not  worry  much  over  the  rules  of 
etiquette.  To  be  quiet  and  polite,  care- 
ful of  everybody's  feelings,  and  modestly 
helpful,  are  sufficient  to  mark  the  lady 
or  gentleman  on  all  ordinary  occasions. 

Along  these  simple  lines  we  wish  to 
mention  a  few  things  whose  observance 
should  become  a  fixed  habit  in  us  all. 

When  invited  out  to  a  meal  or  lunch- 
eon, or  any  other  function,  be  prompt  in 
attendance — neither  too  early  nor  too 
late.  If  too  early,  you  rtiay  em  harass 
the  hostess  in  her  preparations;  if  too 
late,  you  may  annoy  all  the  guests,  and 
possibly  prolong  the  occasion  beyond  the 
limits  some  of  the  guests  have  counted 
upon. 

If  you  receive  an  invitation  in  the 
language  of  the  third  person,  answer  it 
in  the  third  person;  if  in  the  first 
answer  it  in  the  first.  Always  answer 
an  invitation  in  the  person  used  in  the 
invitation. 

Ladies  entertaining  male  friends 
should  not  speak  of  theatres,  operas, 
etc.,  they  would  like  to  attend,  nor  of 
any  articles  they  would  like  to  have. 
(Jentlemen  may  take  such  reference  as  a 
hint  that  a  present  of  the  article  or  to  be 
taken  to  the  theatre,  etc.,  is  desired,  and 
no  self-respecting  lady  would  give  such 
a  hint. 

Do  not  speak  of  "  gentlemen  friends  " 
or  "lady  friends."  The  language  is  a 
confession  that  you  may  have  friends 
who  are  not  ladies  or  gentlemen. 

While  it  is  rude  to  crowd  past  in 
front  of  another,  or  between  two  engaged 
in  conversation,  and  when  such  is  neces- 
sary it  should  be  apologized  for,  it  is  not 
polite,  when  others  are  sitting  in  the 
room,  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  keep  from 
passing  in  front  of  them,  nor  in  such 
case  should  any  apology  be  offered  for 
going  before  them;  it  is  liable  to  make 
the  guests  feel  that  they  are  in  the  way. 
Take  the  logical  way  across  the  room, 
the  same  as  if  the  guests  were  not 
present. 

At  an  informal  or  every-day  meal, 
either  at  home  or  as  a  guest,  do  not  re- 
fuse to  take  food  from  a  dish  that  is 
passed  you,  though  you  may  have  a  bit 
of  the  contents  of  that  dish  still  on  your 
plate,  provided  you  will  wish  more  of 
that  article  during  the  meal.  To  refuse 
at  that  time  might  necessitate  the  pass- 
ing of  the  same  dish  again  in  a  short 
time — extra  trouble  for  the  person  who 
might  be  required  to  pass  it.  This  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  common 
irticle  of  bread.  We  have  seen  bread 
"efused  when  the  person  refusing  had 
Dut  a  bite  or  two,  and  the  bread  plate 
>vould  have  to  be  passed  again  almost 
mined iately.  The  essence  of  politeness 
s  in  all  things  to  avoid  making  extra 
rouble. 

It  is  not  polite  in  refined  society  for 
adies  and  gentlemen  to  walk  arm  in 
irm.  A  lady  may  properly  take  the 
inn  of  her  husband,  but  otherwise  a 
gentleman  should  not  take  a  lady's  arm 
xcept  where  conditions  would  clearly 
ndicate  that  the  lady  might  properly 
ccept  the  assistance  of  her  escort. 


Pith,  Point  and  Pathos. 


It  takes  as  little  to  start  men  to  argu- 
ing as  it  does  to  start  women  to  gos- 
siping. 

When  the  world  is  over-cordial  in  re- 
ceiving you,  it  is  about  time  to  get  sus- 
picious. 

It  takes  a  mighty  brave  man  to  make 
a  mistake  and  then  not  go  to  making 
excuses. 

If  a  man  is  really  wise  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  he  knows  what  heart-ache  and  re- 
morse are. 

Human  nature  is  the  quality  that 
makes  it  possible  for  confidence  men  to 
earn  a  livelihood. 

A  sense  of  humor  will  keep  a  man 
from  taking  himself  as  seriously  as  he 
wants  other  people  to. 

After  a  man  has  talked  to  you  awhile 
you  can  judge  of  how  big  a  story  it  is 
safe  to  tell  him. 

Nobody  knows  how  hard  a  politician 
has  to  work  in  order  to  be  surprised 
when  he  is  nominated. 

The  closer  a  man  comes  to  understand- 
ing a  woman  the  more  he  wishes  that  he 
had  not  learned. 

The  serpent  probably  got  Eve  to  try 
that  fruit  by  telling  her  it  was  somesort 
of  beauty  lotion. 

You  can  tell  how  longaman  has  been 
married  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
can  account  for  anything. 

It  is  worth  the  price  of  a  woman's  hat 
to  a  man  to  have  the  privilege  of  crack- 
ing old  jokes  about  it. 

When  a  man  is  boasting  of  his  ances- 
tors, they  are  probably  telling  the  other 
spirits  that  he  is  lying. 

It  is  funny  to  see  a  man  who  boasts  of 
his  intellectual  independence  agreeing 
to  anything  a  pretty  woman  tells  him. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  men  think 
an  inability  to  eat  breakfast  is  the  best 
proof  of  a  good  time  had  the  night  pre- 
vious. 


Cheerfulness  at  Table. 


An  old  lady  who  looked  as  though 
she  might  have  belonged  to  the  'Sun- 
shine Society  '  all  her  life,  was  asked  by 
a  friend  for  the  secret  of  her  never-fad- 
ing cheerfulness.  Her  answer  contains 
a  suggestive  lesson  for  parents: 

"I  think,"  said  the  clever  old  lady, 
"  it  is  because  we  were  taught  in  our  fam- 
ily to  be  cheerful  at  table.  My  father 
was  a  lawyer  with  a  large  criminal 
practice,  his  mind  was  harassed  with 
difficult  problems  all  the  day  long,  yet 
he  always  came  to  the  table  with  a 
smile  and  a  pleasant  greeting  for  every- 
one, and  exerted  himself  to  make  the 
table  hour  delightful.  All  his  powers  to 
charm  were  freely  given  to  entertain  his 
family.  Three  times  a  day  we  felt  this 
genial  influence  and  the  effect  was  mar- 
velous. If  a  child  came  to  the  table  with 
cross  looks  he  or  she  was  quietly  sent 
away  to  find  a  good  boy  or  girl,  for  only 
such  were  allowed  to  come  within  that 
loving  circle.  We  were  taught  that  all 
petty  grievances  and  jealousies  must  be 
forgotten  when  meal  time  came,  and  the 
habit  of  being  cheerful  three  times  a  day 
under  all  circumstances  had  its  effect  on 
even  the  most  sullen  temper. 

Much  is  said  and  written  these  days 
about  'table  manners.'  Children  (in 
well-bred  families)  are  drilled  in  a 
knowledge  of  '  good  form '  as  to  the  use 
of  the  fork  and  napkin;  proper  methods 
of  eating  the  various  courses  are  de- 
scanted upon,  but  training  in  the  most 
important  grace  or  habit  a  child  should 
have — that  of  cheerfulness  at  table — is 
too  often  neglected. 

The  Orientals  had  no  family  ties  of 
affection  until  they  began  to  eat  at  a 
common  table.  Let  the  gathering  at 
meal  time  be  made  the  most  happy  hour 
of  the  day  and  the  influence  on  the 
children  may  be  beyond  estimation. — 
Table  Talk. 


"  Good  man,  eh  ?" 

"  Honest  as  the  day  is  long." 

"  But  this  is  to  be  a  night  bank." 


The  Homeless. 

There  is  a  rest  for  every  living  thing — 
The  wide-winged  bird  comes  from  the 

darkening  sea 
At  nightfall  to  the  quiet  of  his  nest; 
The  gray  fox  slips  with  morning  to  his 

hole 

In  the  high  cliff",  the  little  lonely  worm, 
Weary  with  many  travels  in  the  grass, 
Creeps  to  his  crevice  home  and  is  at 
peace. 

But  the  wild  souls  that  go  the  way  of 
hate, 

They  have  no  sheltering  roof,  no  hiding 
place. 

They  wander,  wander  in  the  night  and 
rain, 

They  tread  the  desert;  for  their  own  wild 
hands 

Have  broken   down   the  bright  warm 

house  of  love, 
The  only  covert  for  the  heart  of  man. 

— Edwin  Markham  in  the  Nautilus. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Cover  your  ironing  board  with  a 
thick  layer  of  newspapers  before  put- 
ting on  the  sheet — they  make  as  fine  a 
pad  as  a  woolen  blanket,  and  are  always 
at  hand. 

The  small  callous  spot  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  from  which  so  many  house- 
wives complain,  may  be  cured  by  plac- 
ing a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton,  saturated 
with  olive  oil,  on  the  spot  each  morn- 
ing before  putting  on  the  stocking  or 
shoe. 

To  shine  boots  quickly  do  not  blacken, 
but  rub  with  a  piece  of  an  orange.  Let 
the  juice  dry  it,  then  polish  with  a  soft 
brush,  when  they  will  shine  like  a 
mirror. 

Lanolin  should  never  be  used  alone 
on  the  face.  When  combined  with 
white  wax  and  spermaceti  it  is  a  most 
excellent  tissue  builder  and  eradicator 
of  wrinkles.  It  will  not,  when  so  com- 
bined, cause  a  growth  of  hair  on  the 
face. 

A  good  cover  for  irons  when  being 
heated  on  a  gas  or  gasoline  stove  is  an 
old  tea  kettle  with  the  bottom  cut  out. 

To  keep  lights  bright  soak  lamp  wicks 
in  vinegar  before  using  them  in  a  lamp. 
Wash  smoke-stained  chimneys  in  warm 
water  and  soap  and  rub  while  wet  with 
vinegar  or  dry  salt.  They  can  also  be 
cleaned,  as  may  be  globes  or  gas  fix- 
tures, in  warm  water  and  soda  and  then 
in  warm  water  and  ammonia. 


He  told  his  12-year-old  son  to  milk 
the  cows,  feed  the  horse,  slop  the  pigs, 
hunt  up  the  eggs,  feed  the  calves,  catch 
the  colt  and  put  him  in  the  stable,  cut 
some  wood,  split  the  kindlings,  stir  the 
cream,  pump  fresh  water  in  the  cream- 
ery after  supper,  and  be  sure  to  study 
his  lessons  before  he  went  to  bed.  Then 
he  hurried  off  to  the  Farmers'  Club  to 
discuss  the  question  'How  te  Keep  the 
Boys  on  the  Farm.' 


Advice  to  Youn*  Man. 

"Anything  which  will  encourage  the 
habit  of  saving  in  this  extravagant  age 
is  a  blessing.  The  temptations  on  every 
hand  are  so  alluring  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  young  mar  of  ordinary  self- 
control  to  resist  them  and  to  save  his 
money.  Thousands  of  young  men  who 
are  receiving  good  salaries— some  of 
them  very  large— never  think  of  laying 
up  a  dollar.  They  never  see  anything 
in  their  salaries  but  'a  good  time,'  and 
they  never  develop  the  habit  of  saving. 
You  ask  them  how  they  are  doing  and 
they  will  say:  'Oh,  just  getting  along,' 
'Just  making  a  living,'  'Just  holding 
my  own.'  Just  making  a  bare  living 
is  not  getting  on.  The  little  difference 
between  what  you  earn  and  what  you 
spend  is  power.  It  often  measures  the 
distance  between  success  and  failure." 
—Editor  of  Success. 


Chaff. 

Head  master— How  is  it  you  are  al- 
ways last  in  your  form  ? 

Jones  Minor— Please,  sir,  I'm  the 
youngest  boy. 

Head  master— Very  well,  you  may 
go  this  time;  but  you'll  never  succeed 
if  you  make  that  excuse  all  your  life. 

The  piano  cover— How  is  your  friend, 
the  carpet  cleaner  ? 

The  rug— Don't  mention  his  name. 
He  shook  me  for  a  woman  with  money. 

Mrs.  Dearborn— What  is  that  ham- 
mer hanging  alongside  of  your  bu- 
reau ? 

Mrs.  Wabash— Oh,  haven't  you  ever 
seen  that  before  ? 

"  No,  I  don't  believe  I  have." 

"  Why,  I  cut  a  notch  in  the  handle 
every  time  I  get  a  divorce." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  my  re- 
marks on  government  ownership?" 
asked  the  politician. 

"  I  couldn't  tell  whether  you  favored 
it  or  not." 

"Then  the  speech  was  a  success.  That 
is  what  I  was  trying  to  keep  people 
from  finding  out." 

"  You  must  discontinue  your  piano 
practice  for  a  time,"  said  the  doctor, 
"or  it  will  send  you  to  an  untimely 
grave." 

"Why  don't  you  discontinue  your 
practice,  doctor,  then  you  wouldn't 
fill  so  many  untimely  graves  ?" 

"How  many  people  work  in  vour 
office?" 

"Work?  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  them." 

Possible  Boarder— Ah,  that  was  a 
ripping  dinner,  and  if  that  was  a  fair 
sample  of  your  meals  I  should  like  to 
come  to  terms. 

Scotch  Farmer — Before  we  gang 
any  farther,  was  that  a  fair  sample  of 
year  appetite  ? 
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Clean  Skimming 
Means  Good  Living 

The  hog  trough  is  no  place  to  pat 

butter. 

Wide  awake  farmers   want  the  I 


cream  separator  that  skims  theclcan- 
est.  It  means  more  profit— better 
living.  That  separator  is  the  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular— the  separator  that's 
different. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubulars  have  J 
twice  the  skimming  torce  ot  any  other  I 


separators— skim  twice  as  clean. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Thomas,  instructor  in 
dairying  at  the  agricultural  college  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union, 
says:  "I  have  just  completed  a  test  of 
your  separator.  The-  skimming  is  the 
closest  I  have  ever  seen— just  a  trace 
of  fat.  Ib  elieve  the  loss  to  be  no  great- 
er than  one  thousandth  of  one  per  ' 
cent." 

That  is  one  reason  whv  you  should 
insist  upon  having  the  Tubular.  Tub- 
ulars  are  different,  in  everyway,  from 
other  separators,  and  every  difference  I 
is  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  cat- 
alog S-  33  and  valuable  free  book. 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


Forestry. 


Cost  of  Raisin  Boxes  Oppressive  to 
California  Packers. 

The  California  raisin  packers  and  fruit 
growers  are  hard  hit  by  the  excessive 
and  increasing  cost  of  wooden  packing 
boxes.  They  have  not  yet  found  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  wood,  suitable 
grades  of  which  are  becoming  scarcer 
each  year. 

The  chief  market  for  raisins  is  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  and  packing  cases 
must  be  strong.  Paper  has  been  tried 
but  has  been  only  partially  successful 
because  it  is  injured  by  dampness,  and 
even  when  dry  it  is  not  strong  enough 
except  for  small  parcels.  Besides, paper 
is  only  another  form  of  wood  and  its 
cost  climbs  with  lumber  as  timber 
scarcity  increases.  The  far  western 
fruit  shippers  see  little  promise  of  relief 
from  excessive  cost  of  the  lumber  they 
use. 

The  burden  which  the  packing  box- 
lays  upon  the  California  fruit  industry  is 
apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  the  boxes 
for  a  carload  of  raisins  cost  $100.  When 
used  once  they  become  a  dead  loss. 
The  California  orange  grower,  apple 
grower,  lemon  grower,  and  the  growers 
of  nearly  all  fruits  which  go  to  Eastern 
markets  are  hurt  in  the  same  way. 
From  20  to  :{0  per  cent  of  the  retail  price 
of  many  fruits  is  due  to  the  cost  of  the 
boxes  which  contain  them.  In  some 
instances,  it  is  said,  the  box  costs  more 
than  the  fruit  packed  in  it. 

There  is  no  hope  that  wood  for  boxes 
will  ever  be  much  cheaper.  In  past 
years  the  raisin  packers'  ideal  lumber 
was  choice  sugar  pine,  light  in  weight, 
White  in  color,  and  so  free  from  pitch 
that  no  Havor  was  imparted  to  the  fruit 
packed  within.  Little  box  mills  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  pineries  culled  the  finest 
of  the  sugar  pine  trees  for  the  raisin 
men.  The  "tray  shakes"  on  which  the 
grapes  were  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry,  the 
"sweat  boxes"  in  which  they  were 
hauled  to  the  packing  houses,  and  the 
boxes  in  which  they  were  sent  to  mar- 
ket were  all  of  the  same  material — the 
prime  timber  of  the  California  forests. 


But  the  sugar  pine  is  running  short.  It 
is  going  as  the  white  pine  of  the  East 
went.  Those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  it  may  still  have  it,  but  many 
prefer  to  get  along  with  fir,  lodgepole 
pine,  poplar,  or  other  cheaper  wood. 
These  have  l>een  substituted  to  some  ex- 
tent for  sugar  pine  in  box  making,  but 
scarcity  is  striking  all  along  the  line  and 
prices  have  gone  up  until  the  purchase 
of  box  lumber  of  any  kind  has  become 
an  excessive  burden  upon  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  Pacific  slope  and  upon 
the  purchasing  public. 


Entomological. 


Work  With  Woolly  Aphis. 

Prof.  C.  I'.  (iillette,  Entomologist  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  gives 
the  following  outcome  of  woolly  aphis 
treatment: 

During  the  months  of  October  and 
November,  very  many  of  the  young  of 
this  louse,  instead  of  locating  upon  the 
trunks  or  branches  of  the  apple  trees, 
descend  to  the  base  of  the  trunk  in  search 
of  some  place  of  protection  against  the 
cold  of  winter.  If  there  are  openings  in 
the  ground  about  the  crown  of  the  tree, 
they  will  enter  and  work  their  way  to 
the  roots  if  possible.  If  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  upon  the  roots,  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  them  to  find  protection  from 
the  cold,  and  when  the  warm  days  of 
spring  come,  they  ascend  again  to  the 
branches,  where  they  find  a  suitable 
place  for  them  to  insert  their  beaks  and 
extract  the  sap  upon  which  they  feed. 

The  partially  grown  or  fully  grown 
lice  with  cottony  covered  bodies  are  the 
ones  that  migrate  downward  in  the  fall. 
When  a  louse  has  once  inserted  its  beak 
and  begun  to  suck  the  Sap  of  the  tree, 
it  seldom  changes  its  location  unless  dis- 
turbed. The  lice  that  migrate  down  the 
tree  to  spend  the  winter  in  protected 
places  are  very  small,  dark  brown  or 
slate-colored  objects  without  any  of  the 
cottony  secretion  about  them,  so  that 
the  orchardist  is  likely  not  to  suspect 
them  as  being  the  woolly  aphis. 

These  little  lice  can  enter  a  very  small 
opening  in  the  earth,  but  they  cannot 
actively  dig  their  way  through  if  it  is 
at  all  Brno.  Much  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent these  enemies  of  the  apple  grower 
from  getting  upon  the  roots  of  the  trees 
by  firming  the  soil  to  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  and  then  throwing  a  little  loose, 
friable  earth  upon  it.  Then,  after  the 
fruit  has  been  picked  and  the  leaves  are 
off,  the  trees  should  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion,  a  good 
finality  of  fish-oil  soap,  or  some  kind  of 
tobacco  decoction.  If  it  is  not  conveni- 
ent to  do  the  spraying  this  fall,  it  can  be 
done  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  buds 
begin  to  open.  If  a  kerosene  emulsion 
is  used,  the  oil  should  constitute  fully 
one-fifteenth  of  the  mixture.  A  good 
fish  or  whale-oil  soap  may  be  used  in  the 
proportion  of  a  pound  to  six  gallons  of 
water.  If  a  tobacco  decoction  is  applied, 
a  pound  of  the  tobacco  should  be  used 
for  each  four  gallons  of  water.  A  very 
convenient  tobacco  preparation  is  1  thick 
Leaf  Ship  Deep,  which  may  be  used  in 
the  proportion  of  1  gallon  of  the  dip  to 
70  gallons  of  water. 

When  making  the  winter  it  spring 
treatments,  be  thorough  in  spraying  the 
trunk  near  the  ground,  and  also  the 
ground  for  at  least  three  or  four  feet 
about  the  crown  of  the  tree. 

One  great  advantage  in  treating  the 
trees  while  they  are  dormant  is  that 
very  few  of  the  lady  beetles,  lace-wing 
Hies  and  syrphus  flies,  which  are  ene- 
mies of  the  lice,  will  be  killed  by  the 
applications,  so  that  when  they  hatch 
out  in  the  spring  they  will  stand  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  keeping  tin?  lice  in  check. 


Conductor — Say,  if  you  don't  keep 
your  head  inside  the  window  you  will 
get  it  knocked  off! 

O'Hara— Ye'll  not  be  thinkin'  a  lit- 
tle knock-kneed  chicken  of  the  loikes 
af  youse  can  be  after  doin'  it?" 


THE  ONE-MAN   ROAD  MACHINE 

Kasy  to  guide;  strong,  compact  and  easily  adaptable  to  every  condition  demanded  It 
needs  but  one  man  and  two  hoi  st  s  to  operate  It.  Notice  the  -no  skid"  rudders  on  the  wheels 
I  hey  are  raised  in  the  picture;  when  lowered  they  guide  the  machine  sti  alght  ahead  The 
moldboard  is  six  feet  Ion-;,  lias  adjustable  shoes  sh.,wn  at  ends  of  mold  hoard  to  gage  denth 
to  which  moldboard  should  cut.    It's  a  very  desirable  machine  for  road-building  In  city  or  \il- 

.m?,.  U  !n;'kes,f"^  r,,:l,is  a,m  ke<Ts  u,em  so-  Although  made  of  steel  and  malleable  Iron, 
still  It  weighs  udly  Mil)  pounds.  The 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

saves  time  of  three  men  and  two  extra  horses.  It  is  easy  on  the  horses.  Has  blade  In  front  of 
wheels.    Moldboard  reversible.    Machine  turns  In  (i  ft.  circle.    Built  for  Hoad-grading,  Ditch- 


ing, Land-leveling,  Foundation-digging, 


EOR  IRRIGATION. 
CANAL  BUILDING,  Etc. 

The  price  Is  lower  nan  most  such 
machiuts.  •  e  scud  it  on  free  trial. 
Write  us  for  our  ban.  some  DOOR. 

let,  "Delightful  Roads."  it's  free 
and  iclls  you  all  about  the  '20th 
i  entury. 

The  While  Cily  Grader  Co. 

Box  24  White  city.  Kansas 

J.  G«  'ItnuN,  Sales  Agent, 
I*.  o.  liox  iii7,  s.icramento,  t  ai. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Soquel  Grange. 


To  the  Editor:  Soquel  Orange  is  com- 
ing to  the  front  rapidly.  With  a  charter 
membership  of  only  It!  last  June,  it  has 
increased  in  the  last  five  months  to  over 
80.  Next  Tuesday  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  class  of  40  to  take  the  first  and 
second  degrees,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Soquel  Orange  has  taken  up  co- 
operation with  a  w  ill.  I  luring  the  last 
four  months  it  has  purchased,  through 
its  commercial  secretary,  for  its  mem- 
bers six  carloads  of  food,  and  has  at  the 
present  time  six  more  carloads  ordered. 
The  outlook  is  good  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  co-operative  fruit  drier  next 
year,  also  a  packing-house.  The  fruit 
growers  of  this  section  have  l>egun  to 
realize  that,  unless  they  combine  in  the 
selling  of  their  fruit,  they  will  never  get 
the  full  market  value  of  their  produce. 

LKCTl'KKK. 

Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  county. 


A  NEW  SHEEP  BOOK. 

"Modern  Sheep;  Breeds  and  .Management,'1 
by  "  Shepherd  Hoy,"  author  of  '•Fitting  Sheep 
tor  Show  Ring  and  Market,"  is  the  latest  work 
from  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  press  of  Chl- 
cago,  and  it  is  perhaps  within  bounds  to  say  that 
It  is  the  best  work  on  sheep  ever  published  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  Ii  contains  over  100 
halftone  engravings,  among  them  being  some- 
thing like  thirty  of  different  breeds  of  sheep 
from  different  parte  Of  the  world.  The  subjects 
covered  by  this  work  are  dlvldtd  into  eight 
parts:  I'art  1  deals  with  History  and  Breeds; 
Part  II,  General  Management;  Hart  1 II,  Sheep 
Management  In  the  Western  States;  I'art  IV. 
Kitting  Sheep  for  Show;  I'art  V.  liaising  Hot- 
house or  Spring  Lambs;  I'art  VI,  HressingSheep 
and  Lambs;  I'art  VII,  Pastures,  Forage  Crops, 
etc.;  I'art  VIII,  Diseases.  The  author  of  this 
work  is  one  of  the  world's  best  known  authorities 
on  sheep,  having  had  practical  management  of 
flocks  In  several  different  countries,  and  is  at 
present  associate  editor  of  the  world's  leading 
sheep  journal.  A  uukiue  feature  of  this  work  is 
that  wherein  the  author  seems  to  upset  the 
theory  advanced  by  some  scientists  that  on 
account  of  the  differences  of  the  genus  of  the 
sheep  and  goat  a  hybrid  from  such  a  mating  is 
impossible,  since  the  pages  of  this  volume  con- 
tain a  halftone  engraving  from  a  photograph  of 
the  produce  of  such  a  mating  and  the  statement 
of  a  member  of  the  <  ioveinment  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture giving  his  opinion  that  this  hybrid  Is 
genuine.  This  is  a  book  that  w  ill  be  read  with 
interest  and  prolit  by  the  veteran  sheep  breeder 
as  well  as  the  novice.  It  can  be  ordered  through 
the  I'acikic  RCRAX  l'KF.ss  at  *1.50,  postpaid. 


New  Zealand  Eucalypts. 

A  New  Zealand  reader  of  O leanings 
In  Bee  Culture  writes  that  the  New 
Zealand  government  published  a  most 
valuable  book  in  1906  entitled  "Tree 
Culture  in  New  Zealand,"  by  Henry  J. 
-Matthews,  chief  forester.  It  can  be 
Obtained  from  the  government  printer, 
Wellington,  N.  Z.  The  price  is  60 
cents.  The  book  contains  126  pages  of 
print,  and  64  plates  from  photos,  and  it 
fully  describes  the  methods  adopted  in 
raising  young  trees,  transplanting,  etc. 
It  states  that  the  blue  gum  of  Tasmania 
is  now  taking  an  insect  blight  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony;  that  it  will  not 
stand  the  severe  frosts  in  certain  parts 
of  the  South  Island,  and  extensive 
planting  of  the  blue  gum  has  practically 
ceased  in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Matthews  gives  the  follow- 
ing in  their  order  of  hardiness  as 
observed  by  him: 

E.  pauciHora  ascends  to  4,000  ft.  in 
Tasmania. 

E.  gunnii  ascends  to  5,000  ft.  in 
Australia. 

E.  coccifera  ascends  to  4,000  ft.  in 
Tasmania. 

E.  umigera  suffers  little  damage  in 
Scotland,  York,  and  Devon  from  frost.  ' 

E.  muellerii  withstood  26°  of  frost  in 
Otago,  New  Zealand. 

E.  stuartiana,  fastest  growing  of  all 
hardy  eucalypts. 

E.  sieberiana,  small  plants  have  with- 
stood 20°  of  frost. 

E.  amygdalina,  small  plant,  aud 
grows  in  Tasmania  at  4,000  ft. 
elevation. 

E.  regnans  has  withstood        of  frost 
in  New  Zealand. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
these  trees  for  honey-bearing,  but  per- 
haps Mr.  I.  Hopkins,  New  Zealand 
Government  Apiarist,  Wellington, 
N.  Z.,  could  tell.  My  l>ees  work  on  the 
blue  gums  around  my  house  in  latitude 
10°,  and  I  believe  the  honey  they  gather 
is  very  nice. 


"  Isn't  lielle  a  pretty  girl?" 

"  All  but  her  mouth  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  has  a  fever  blister  now  !" 
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Choice  Hams. 


Years  ago  what  were  known  as  Ash- 
land hams  were  made  at  the  old  planta- 
tion of  Henry  Clay,  which  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  for  their  superior  quali- 
ties and  usually  commanded  the  highest 
prices.  The  recipe  for  curing  was  used 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Clay  lor  many  years. 
It  follows: 

For  every  10  hams  of  moderate  size 
take  3$  lb.  of  salt,  1  lb.  saltpetre,  and 
2  lb.  brown  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  rub  the  hams  therewith  on  every 
side.  Then  pack  in  a  tight  box  or  barrel, 
and  place  in  a  cool  place  for  three 
weeks.  Then  put  in  a  pickling  tub  or 
barrel  and  cover  with  brine  of  sufficient 
strength  to  float  an  egg.  After  remain- 
ing in  this  pickle  about  two  weeks  take 
out,  rub  lightly  with  fine  salt  and  hang 
up  in  a  well  ventilated  place  to  dry 
for  two  or  three  days;  after  which 
transfer  to  the  smokehouse,  hang  up 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart  and 
smoke  carefully  until  they  take  on  a 
nice  brown  shade. 

To  keep  during  the  summer,  or  for 
shipping,  sew  up  in  heavy  muslin  and 
lime  wash  the  outside.  Add  a  little 
glue  to  the  wash  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to 
covers.  To  make  the  hams  still  more 
secure  for  home  use  put  each  one  in  a 
heavy  paper  sack,  and  tie  tightly. 


Crude  Petroleum  Tree  Wax. 

The  following  simple  mixture  is  very 
effective  covering  for  cuts  on  trees: 
Melt  resin  and  warm  a  little  crude  pe- 
troleum in  separate  vessels,  pouring 
into  a  third  vessel  three  parts  resin  to 
one  of  petroleum.  This  seals  the  wounds 
very  effectively  until  grown  over.  It 
does  not  run  in  warm  weather  nor  crack 
in  cold  and  cuts  covered  with  this  prep- 
aration will  never  fail  to  heal  satifac- 
torily.  It  is  said  to  be  four  times 
cheaper  than  paint. 


Liked  the  "Rural  Press." 

"Subscriber"  writes  us  from  Yisalia 
as  follows:  "Having  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press  for  n  any 
years,  I  deem  it  indispensable  to  every 
tiller  of  the  soil.  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful, as  well  as  entertaining  tasks  which 
it  assumes  aixl  performs  so  well,  is  solv- 
ing the  problems  that  confront  its  many 
readers  concerning  the  soil  and  its  pro- 
ductions." 


Prize  Hams.— 1).  C.  Wheeler,  the 
wealthy  sheep  owner  of  Reno,  received 
direct  from  England  15  head  of  genuine 
Shropshire  rams.  These  rams  will  be 
placed  with  his  flocks  on  ranges  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  They  are  of 
the  best  breed  in  England,  and  cost  Mr. 
Wheeler  $150  per  head  landed  in  Reno. 


Pneumatic  Fruit  Grader 


SEEDS,   PLANTS,  Etc 


A  perfect  Sizing  Machine  for  Oranges 
Capacity  500  Boxes  a  Day- 
Runs  Easily  by  Foot  Power 
Cannot  Damage  the  Fruit 
Price  $50.00 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS, 

Riverside,  Cal. 

Olive  Mill  for  Sale 

Nearly  new,  comprising  heavy  block  tin  tanks 
of  2000  gallons  capacity.  Hydraulic  press,  large 
[Strainer,  pulleys,  belting,  shafting,  etc.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  and  price,  write  to  P.  O.  Box  68, 
\ubuin,  Cal. 


BEST  FILL.  ON  EARTH 
■ftaopla  who  are  sick  with  dvspppsln,  bpadacl.e 
"ami  biliousness, having  yeliowcuuiplexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  wan  t  to  experiment,  but  want  a 
medicine  that  has  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  gunn's 
improved  liver  pills.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthv.  25cts.  a  Sox  at  druggists,  or  by  mail 
Write  br.  Bosanko  Co.,  Philada.,  Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLY  ONE  FOR  A  DOSE 


Every  One 
True  to  Name 

Well  developed,  with  strong, 
healthy  roots. 

Fruit 
Ornamental 

The  largest  and  Finest  Stock  on 
the  Coast.  All  Sorts.  Order  now. 

Citrus  Trees 

ALL  THE  LEADING  STANDARD 
VARIETIES. 

Walnuts 

FRANQTJETTE  (Vrooman  Strain)  and 
other  leading  French  and  California 
types  in  Grafted  and  Seedling  Trees. 

Grapevines 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

ROSES 

Our  stock  is  the  finest  we  have  ever 
grown  and  can  be  supplied  in 
bush  and  tree  form. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  Burbank's 
New  Creations.  Valuable  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  BOTH  SENT  FREE. 

SALESMEN  WANTED. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  »  300.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO  C  ROC  ding   Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Box  is  Fresno.California  USA^fc 


WALNUTS 

Chestnuts 


FRANQUETTE  and 
Santa  Rosa  Softshell 

Grafted  on 
California  Black. 

MARRON  COMBALE 

and  other  kinds— Grafted  Trees 


OPULENT  PEACH 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Small  assortment  of  other  Peaches, 
Plums,  etc.,  grown  at  Sebastopol. 

ADDKKSS 

T.  J.  TRUE, 

Rural  Route  I.  MODESTO 


BARTLETT  PEARS. 

I  have  a  large  stock  of  Bartlett  Pears  that  can- 
not be  excelled  for  size  and  quality  grown  on 
whole  roots  one  year  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Those  desiring  In  any  quantity,  address, 


R.  P.  EACHUS, 


LAKEPORT.  CAL. 


Trees 


French  Prunes  and  Apri- 
cots; Mulrs  and  Tuscan 
Clings,  and   many  other 
varieties  of  Peach  Trees, 
all  fine  budded  stock.   Large  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Apples,  grafted  on  whole 
roots  and  free  from  all  pests.   Also  a  fine  stock 
of  Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list. 
A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 
l'roi  rletoi  Pleasant  View  Nursery. 


Trees!!  Trees!! 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  trees  and  ornamen- 
tal plants  to  offer.  Elberta  and  other  Peach 
trees  in  large  quantities.    Send  for  Price  List 

Orange  County  Nursery  and  Land  Co. 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 

200.000  Euca,yp|us  Trees 

f  I  '  (IN  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATT0N,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
lor 

Commercial 
Planting. 


Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 


Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


ALMONDS 

I  ewelling,  Texas  Prollflr,  Drake,  Three  sure 
bearers. 

PEACHES 

Muir,  Elberta,    Lowell,  Orange  ami  Tuscan 
Cling,  etc. 

CHERRIES 

Chapman  (earliest),  Koyal  Ann,  Hint;,  Tartarian, 
etc. 

WALNUTS  AND  PECANS 

drafted  and  Seedlings. 

ELLWOOD  WALNUT 

EUCALYPTUS— Twenty   varieties,  In  10,000  or 
"<0,000  lots. 

Leonard  Coatts  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Morganbill,  Santa  Clara  Co  ,  Cal. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  strong,  nicely  rooted  plants  ol  the 
following  varieties  and  can  till  orders 
promptly  : 

Brandy  wine  $2  50  per  1000 

Excelsior   3  00  per  1000 

Texas  (Burbank  Beauty)        3  00  per  1000 

Klondyke   3  00  per  1000 

Lady  Thompson   3  00  per  1000 

Al   3  00  per  1000 

( ither  varieties  later  ;  aUo  full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants.  Mention  this  paper  and  send 
for  catalog,  if  you  are  interested. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS. 

Burbank,  Cal. 

FAtRVIEW  FARM  NUKSKKY. 


Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR 

Orders  Booked  Now  for  Delivery 
Spring  of  1908. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor. 
Both  Phones.  R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


Pacific  Nurseries 

San  Francisco  and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

Offers  for  this  Season's  Planting 
a  full  line  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous,  Conifers,  Palms,  Rhododendrons, 
Camellias,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Eucalyplus, 
Cypress,  Pine,  Monterey  and  Maritima  Pittospo- 
rum  transplanted  into  plats. 

Send  for  (  atalogue 

F.  LUDEMANN,  3041  Baker  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEED  GRAIN 


WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BEAN  SCREENINGS,  etc. 

constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  lowest  market  rates. 

BRAY  BROTHERS,  J&SSgu 

Members  Merchants  Exchange. 
Established  in  1855.         Correspondence  invited 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

In  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
in  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teachei 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  thai 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified,  ''  he  subject 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  com  prehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
'ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  450  pages.  5% 
by  8  inches.  Cloth   81.75 
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Lost  Feathers 


Feathers  on  the  ground  and 
dropping  from  sleepy, 
droopy,    half-sick     hens — 
that's  moulting  time,  when 
e22    production  usually 
ceases. 

Mr.    Poultryman.  it's 
now  up  to  you  to  restore 
the  weakened  hens  to  nor- 
mal vigor  and  put  them 
in  proper  trim  for  a  large 
egg   yield  through  the 
coming  winter.  Give 
them    each  morning 

DR.  HESS 

PoullryPfiNA-CE-A 

in  the  warm  mess.    It  vitalizes  and 
"tones'"  the  droopi&g  bodies,  aids  di- 
gestion  and  carries  off  the  clogging 
poisons  that  weaken  and  debilitate  the 
hen.    Thus  it  shortens  the  moulting 
season  ami  hastens  the  return  of  pro- 
ductiveness.   Poultry  Pau-a-ce-a  is 
the  prescription  ot  L>r.  Hess  ( M.  D., 
D.V,  S.)-    It  makes  hens  lay,  market 
fowls  fat,  chicksgrow  fast  and  also 
wards  off  all  poultry  diseases.  Kn- 
dorsed  by  leading  poultry  men  and 
sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 
Costs  a  penny  a  day  for  80  fowls. 

1  '2  lbs.  35c.       5  lbs.  85c 
12  lbs.  $1.75.    25  lb.  pail  $3.50 

Beadta.  for  Dr.  Hess  IH  paee 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co  . 

petauma,  cal. 


Pacific  Coast  Distributers. 


Instant  Louse  Killer 
Kills  Lice. 


YOUR 

Winter  Trip 

MADE  COMFORTABLE 
BY  THE 

Sunset  Route 

Traverse  the  Sunny  South  Between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

Vestibuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars 
—Dining  Service  the  Best— Parlor  Obser- 
vation Car  —  Library  —  Cafe  —  Ladles' 
Lounging  Hoora. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion 
parties  between  California  and  New  Or- 
leans, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with 
New  Orleans-New  York  SteamBhip  Co.'s 
steamers  for  New  York.  Your  choice  of 
an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Ticket  Offices : 

884  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
14th  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HEALD'S 

Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE   LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 

HAS  BRANCHES  AT 

OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  FHESNO,  AND  SANTA  CRUZ 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 

80  Teachers  ;  nearly  100  Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates ;  l.OOO  annual  enrollment;  500 
average  daily  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for 
gra-iua  es  of  the  college.  Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.  All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.  Loth  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual instruction.   Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
425  McAllister  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Correspondence. 


Notes  in  New  California  Places. 


To  the  Editor:  A  late  visit  to  several 
colonies,  located  in  various  sections  of 
this  State,  proved-  most  interesting. 
Upon  the  success  attained  by  these  col- 
onies, and  of  others  which  are  sure  to  be 
organized,  depends,  in  large  degree,  the 
future  expansion  of  the  State. 

All  over  the  world  home  seekers  turn 
their  longing  eye:;  to  California.  Here 
residents  of  many  countries  have  made 
purchases  and  are  establishing  homes. 
In  many  portions  of  our  own  country 
are  scores  and  hundreds  of  people,  of 
moderate  circumstances,  who  long  to 
own  a  few  acres  of  land  and  to  build 
thereon  homes  in  which  thev  may  de- 
light. 

In  their  general  characteristics  one 
colony  located  within  our  borders  re- 
sembles another.  As  a  rule,  in  each  are 
many  former  residents  of  States  to  the 
far  east — earnest,  energetic,  well-edu- 
cated people,  who  are  willing,  if  need 
be,  to  make  some  temporary  sacrifice,  if 
thereby  they  can  have  homes  built  ac- 
cording to  their  ideal.  They  are  trans- 
forming the  large  valleys  in  which  they 
are  located  and  are,  in  a  marked  degree, 
assisting  in  making  this  State  the  won- 
derful empire  which  is  her  evident  des- 
tiny. 

Clark  colony,  located  at  Greenfield, 
Salinas  valley,  is  now  two  and  a  half 
years  old.  The  promoters  purchased 
7:2,000  acres,  which  were  subdivided 
into  5,  10  and  20-acre  tracts.  Here  are 
now  located  some  600  people,  with 
pleasant  surroundings,  up-to-date  schools 
and  many  adjuncts  which  promise  a 
bright  future. 

Some  4,000  acres  of  the  sandy,  loamy 
soil  is  subject  to  irrigation,  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  being  easily  obtained 
from  the  near-by  Salinas  river.  With 
this  priceless  boon  at  the  command  of 
the  colonist,  he  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  normal  rainfall  of  the  valley,  but, 
with  the  judicious  use  of  water  flowing 
in  the  irrigation  ditches,  raises  alfalfa 
(five  crops),  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  in 
luxuriance,  and  fruits  in  variety.  Seven 
thousand  fruit  trees  were  planted  in  this 
colony  last  spring.  The  best  quality  of 
potatoes  are  raised,  the  yield  being  from 
60  to  80  sacks  per  acre,  which  readily 
sell  on  the  spot  for  $1.80  per  sack. 

A  few  miles  down  the  valley  is  located 
the  colony  of  Fort  Ronnie,  originally 
projected  by  a  worthy  San  Francisco 
philanthropist  to  relieve  the  congested 
condition  of  the  centre  of  the  metropolis. 
At  the  present  time  the  colony,  with  an 
original  acreage  of  500  acres,  is  under 
the  supervision,  or  control,  of  able,  effi- 
cient Salvation  Army  officials.  Twenty- 
three  families  live  here,  owning  on  an 
average  20  acres  of  fertile  land,  on  which 
as  high  as  125  sacks  of  potatoes  have 
been  raised.  Fruit  trees  grow  thriftily 
and  yield  abundantly  and  alfalfa  makes 
luxuriant  growth. 

So,  in  this  long,  extensive  valley,  dry 
and  somewhat  windy  at  times,  home- 
seekers,  home-builders,  are  gradually 
transforming  the  immense  wheat  and 
barley  fields  into  blooming  gardens  and 
bright-green  fields  of  alfalfa,  productive 
orchards,  and,  better  than  all,  dotting  it 
with  cosy,  comfortable  homes,  paving 
the  way  for  a  vast  increase  of  population, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  property 
values. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Greenfield  to  the 
Mayvvood  colony  at  Corning,  away  up 
the  Sacramento  valley,  in  Tehama 
county.  But  the  same  spirit  character- 
izes the  colonist  wherever  he  may  lo- 
cate. The  desire  is  to  obtain  small  acre- 
ages at  low  prices  upon  which  to  build 
homes  of  one's  own  and  to  improve 
them  as  the  years  go  by.  The  history  of 
May  wood  colony  is  well  known  to  very 
many  here,  in  the  West,  as,  also,  in  the 
Fast,  and  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 
For  the  promoters  well  know  the  value 
of  extensive  advertising.  Several  thou- 
sand;" of  acres  of  valley  land  were  sub- 
divided into  5,  10  and  20-acre  tracts  and 
sold  at  moderate  figures  to  many  pur- 
chasers, quite  a  few  of  whom  have  never 


seen  their  holdings  and  who  farm  them 
by  the  '  mail-order  system.' 

Here  is  the  ideal  home  of  the  olive, 
the  trees,  of  several  varieties,  yielding 
large  crops.  In  an  especial  way  flour- 
ishes the  Queen  olive,  used  extensively 
for  bottling.  Buyers  for  these  surpris- 
ingly large  olives  come  all  the  way  from 
Lo>  Angeles,  paying  spot  cash  $100  per 
ton.  Peaches,  prunes,  citrus  fruits,  al- 
falfa, almonds  and  other  crops  yield 
good  returns.  From  7,000  to  10,000 
dozen  eggs  are  shipped  from  Corning 
annually.  Long  trains  of  cars  loaded 
with  wheat  are  sent  direct  to  the  poultry 
yards  of  Petaluma.  In  the  foothills,  5 
or  10  miles  away,  turkeys  are  raised  by 
the  thousands  in  fiocks,  which  are  herded 
as  are  sheep,  and  much  easy  money  is 
made  in  this  humble  avocation. 

Down  the  valley  a  few  miles,  at  <)r- 
land,  one  may  inspect  the  feeble  begin- 
nings of  a  mighty  project  that  is  des- 
tined to  transform  all  that  section  of  the 
State  and  which  will  certainly  make  a 
lasting,  permanent  mark  upon  this  en- 
tire commonwealth.  For  here,  at  the 
headwaters  of  Stony  creek  is  soon  to  be 
constructed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment an  impounding  dam  which  will 
confine  the  vast  volume  of  water  which 
has  in  all  the  years  gone  by  flowed  im- 
petuously along  the  gravely  bed  of  Stony 
creek  on  its  way  from  the  vast  water- 
shed to  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river. 

For  this  purpose  the  $650,000  voted  by 
Congress  at  its  late  session  will  be  avail- 
able in  a  few  months,  awaiting  the 
furtherance  of  this  very  worthy  project, 
which,  if  successful,  will  be  the  initial 
unit  of  a  vast  system  of  irrigation  pro- 
jects which  will  have  the  fostering  care 
of  our  provident  Uncle  Sam. 

We  look  forward  for  years  to  come,  and 
not  so  many  seasons  after  all,  and  see 
this  immense  valley,  transformed  by 
diversified  farming,  delighting  the  eyes 
of  one  and  all  interested  in  the  expan- 
sion and  prosperity  of  our  State,  with, 
possibly,  the  exception  of  the  owner  of 
many  a  large  ranch,  who  deplores  the 
prospective  subdivision  of  his  holdings. 

In  this  portion  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, as  in  the  Salinas  and  possibly  other 
large  valleys,  there  is  a  very  noticeable 
absence  of  eucalypti,  which  might  with 
great  profit  be  planted  for  windbreaks 
and  for  timber.  By  all  means  should 
the  windbreaks  be  quickly  established. 
E.  globulus  grows  thriftily  in  the  Sa- 
linas valley,  at  Greenfield,  but  at  Corn- 
ing the  frosts  are  too  severe;  but  hardier 
varieties  do  well. 

The  raisin  industry  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping in  the  vicinity  of  Arbuckle  and 
quite  large  vineyards  of  wine  grapes  are 
hastening  to  maturity.  Prof.  Bioletti, 
of  the  University  of  California,  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  these  vineyards  recom- 
mended as  vines  suitable  for  planting  in 
this  portion  of  the  valley  the  following: 
Raisin :  Muscat,  Sultanina,  Sultana. 
Table:  Tokay,  Emperor,  Cornichon, 
Black  Morocco.  Red  wine:  Zinfaudel, 
Alicante  Bouschet,  Carrignanne,  Petit 
Sirah,  Valdepena.  White  wine:  Burger, 
Semmilon,  Palormine.  For  a  vineyard 
of  100  acres  a  good  proportion  would  be 
for  this  part  of  the  valley  one-third  Ali- 
cante Bouschet,  one-sixth  Burger,  one- 
sixth  Palermo,  one-sixth  Carrignanne, 
and  one-sixth  Valdepena. 

In  the  fall  of  1895  a  Chicago  company 
organized  the  Fair  Oaks  colony,  located 
14  miles  from  Sacramento,  extending  7 
miles  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ameri- 
can river.  Seven  thousand  acres  of  land 
were  purchased,  which  were  subdivided* 
into  small  holdings.  "  Virtually  this 
was  the  pioneer  of  its  kind  and  the  fore- 
runner of  the  system  of  colonization 
which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
methods  of  land  settlement  and  its  sys- 
tem of  development  in  this  State." 

olives,  almonds  and  oranges  thrive. 
Last  year  900  tons  of  olives  and  70  car- 
loads of  oranges  were  raised.  A  fin* 
system  of  irrigation  has  been  introduced 
and  the  residents,  numbering  upwards 
of  600,  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
having  the  electric  railroad — which  is 
to  run  from  Sacramento  to  Lake  Tahoe 
— pass  through  their  progressive  colony. 

A.  Warren  Robinson. 

Twin  Lakes,  Santa  Cruz  county. 


Hens 
Will  Lay 

all  the  year  round — winter  as 
well  as  summer — if  you  give 
them  a  chance.  They  must 
have  the  right  house;  they  get 
it  when  you  shelter  them  with 

REX 

FLINTKOTE 

ROOFING 

Proof  against  the  hardest 
downpour  and  tight  as  a  brick 
wall  against  the  biggest  bliz- 
zard. It  can't  be  blown  off. 
It  resists  fire.  Warm  in  win- 
ter and  cool  in  summer — and 
strong  and  durable  all  the 
time.  Any  one  can  put  it  on 
roof  or  sides — everything 
needed  is  in  the  roll  except 
the  hammer  and  the  man. 
"Look  for  the  Boy"  trade  mark. 

WE  SEND  SAMPLES  FREE 

.  that  will  show  you  how  good  it  is 
and  a  booklet  on  rwfing  that  you 
ought  to  have.  "Making  Poultry 
Pay"  is  a  booklet  worth  many  dol- 
lars, but  we  send  it  to  any  address 
for  4  cents. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

r'  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Const  Agenta:  W.  P.  Fuller  A 
i  "j  £*n  *  ra'X'iiico,  Sacramento,  Oak- 
land. Stockton.  Loa  Angeles.  San  Diego. 
Portland.  Seattle.  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  it  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Kstateof  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


BH0DES  DOUBLE  OUT. 

PRUNIHQ  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC  CO. 

Dept.  24 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charsef 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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AN  I.H.CENG  IN 
WILLGIVEYOU  Al 
THE  HEAD  YOU  CAN 
TAKE  CARE  OF 


WTXOW 

1L 


IF  you  have  to  depend  upon  the 
pump  for  irrigating  your  land, 
you    must  have  a  powerful 
engine. 

Formerly  irrigation  on  a  large 
scale  by  pumping  was  thought  to 
be  impracticable.  But  that  was 
before  the  days  of.  the  I.  H.  C. 
engines. 

In  building  engines  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  it  is  necessary  for 
the  designers  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  water  must  be  raised 
in  quantities,  and  that  frequently 
it  must  be  raised  to  a  considerable 
height. 

The  use  of  hundreds  of  I.  H.  C. 
engines  by  practical  irrigators 
is  evidence  of  how  well  these  re- 
quirements have  been  met,  and 
how  well  the  I.  H.  C.  engines  are 
adapted  for  this  special  work. 

The  engines  are  not  only  power- 
ful, but  they  have  the  two  other 
absolutely  necessary  requirements: 

They  do  your  pumping  economi- 
cally. 


They  run  dependably  with  prac- 
tically no  attention. 

Irrigators  of  large  tracts  of  land 
must  have  an  engine  that  is  eco- 
nomical in  fuel  consumption.  The 
I.  H.  C.  engines  have  reduced  fuel 
consumption  to  a  very  low  mini- 
mum. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  keep  an 
extra  man  to  attend  to  the  engine. 
Only  an  occasional  return  to  the 
engine  is  necessary,  or  a  small  boy 
can  give  it  all  the  attention  re- 
quired. 

If  you  have  a  lake  or  stream  be- 
low your  land,  or  ditch,  just  look 
into  the  matter  and  see  how  well 
an  I.  H.  C.  engine  will  solve  your 
irrigating  problem. 

Vertical  engines  made  in  2  and 
3-Horse  Power. 

Horizontal  (portable  and  sta- 
tionary), in  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and 
20-Horse  Power. 

Call  on  the  International  local 
agent  or  write  the  nearest  branch 
office  for  catalog. 


WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:  Denver.  Colo..     Portland.  Ore.     Sail  lake  City.  Utah 
Helena.  Mont.,  Spokane,  Wash.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Ager.ts  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL 


No  other  firm  could  afford  this  but  us 

This  Is  the  tlrst  time  we  have 
ever  made  thiB  offer— this  beau-  g\mm 
tlful  4-pleoe  set  of  Silverware  11/  A 
(guaranteed);  full  size  for  family       M  1 
use  packed  in  case.  V  m  \/ 

For  only      -      -      -      -  - 

1 1  Is  done  solely  to  advertise  our  product 
and  only  one  set  will  be  sent  to  each  fam- 
ily, with  positively  no  duplicate  or- 
ders. The  plate  Is  heavy  and  the  pattern 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  fashionable— 
the  famous  "  Rose."  The  pieces  are  Fit 
to  Grace  any  Table  and  Will  Last  lor 
Years. 

ORDER  TODAY— This  price  Includes 
all  packing,  shipping  and  delivery  charges 
prepaid  to  your  door.  Send  cash,  money 
order,  or  2c.  stamps  to 

Rogers  Silverware  Co., 

Dept.  P.  23.  No.  114  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


Unpuckering  Persimmons. 

Mr.  George  C.  Boeding,  of  Fresno, 
Cal.,  claims  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
removing  from  the  green  persimmon  its 
well  known  astringent  quality,  so  that 
it  will  be  possible  from  now  on  to  pre- 
pare the  fruit  actually  on  the  farm  that 
it  may  be  shipped,  marketed,  and  eaten 
while  still  firm. 

The  process  by  which  the  astringent 
quality  is  removed  from  the  fruit  is 
simple  enough,  and  is  borrowed  from  a 
widespread  practice  in  Japan.  It  is 
simply  to  place  the  fruit  in  tubs,  from 
which  saki,  or  Japanese  'rice  beer,'  has 
been  lately  removed.  The  tubs  are 
hermetically  sealed,  and  the  fruit  left  in 
them  from  8  to  10  days.  When  it  is 
then  removed,  it  is  found  to  have  alto- 
gether lost  the  unpleasant  quality  which 
draws  one's  mouth  into  a  pucker  with 
the  first  bite. 

Mr.  Boeding  says  that  the  process  is 
thoroughly  practical  on  the  farm.  He 
used  in  his  last  work  eight  large  saki 
tubs,  each  of  which  would  hold  25  gal., 
and  in  those  treated  1,000  lb.  of  per- 
simmons. 


California  Tomatoes. 


The  Stockton  branch  of  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association  has  made  a 
contract  with  E.  W.  S.  Woods,  the 
well  known  Roberts  Island  landowner, 
for  the  lease  of  400  acres  of  rich  delta 
lands.  The  agreement  is  for  one  year, 
with  the  privilege  of  seven  more  should 
the  cannery  people  wish  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  lease.  It  is  proposed  to  plant 
the  entire  400  acres  in  tomatoes  as  an 
experiment,  and  in  case  it  proves  a  suc- 
cess the  company  will  extend  the  lease 
for  the  entire  term. 

The  end  of  the  season  in  the  Eastern 
[cities  is  to  be  supplied  with  fresh  toma- 
toes from  California.  A  shipment  was 
received  in  New  York  by  express  from 
California  on  November  1,  and  were 
taken  as  sample  of  the  carloads  which 
jarrived  a  few  days  later.  The  New 
York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  says:  "The 
[tatock  showed  up  fine,  and  there  are 
Evidently  some  fine  tomatoes  on  the 
way  here  from  California."  Six  car- 
Mloads  were  at  that  time  on  the  way  to 
Xew  York  from  this  State. 

The  East  is  evidently  ready  for  Cali- 
"ornia  winter  vegetables  generally.  The 
lt*ame  journal  says:  "Advices  from 
'Jalifomia  state  that  the  vegetable  crop 


which  is  now  beginning  to  move  east- 
ward is  the  finest  that  State  has  ever 
produced.  This  means  that  the  Cali- 
fornia truckers,  like  the  deciduous  fruit 
growers,  will  soon  reap  a  rich  harvest 
of  Eastern  dollars.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  California  delivers  the 
goods. 


Oranges  in  New  York. 


During  the  last  week  in  October  Mex- 
ican oranges  were  in  good  demand  in 
New  York  and  made  fine  prices.  They 
are  described  as  of  very  good  quality. 
Prices  realized  were  as  follows:  Fancy 
126s  to  176s,  $4.50  to  $4.70;  200s  to  250s, 
$3.30  to  $3.90;  choice  126s  to  176s,  $3.35 
to  $4.10;  200s  to  250s,  $2.60  to  $2.90. 

During  the  last  week  in  October  five 
cars  of  California  Valencia  Late  oranges 
sold  in  New  York  and  reached  the 
highest  prices  of  the  season.  While  in 
former  years  higher  prices  have  been 
obtained  for  extra  fancy  stock,  later  in 
the  season,  there  has  never  been  a  year 
when  Standards  commanded  such  high 
figures.  There  were  some  Standards 
which  sold  as  high  as  $8.45,  and  some 
choice  which  sold  as  high  as  $9.15. 

Of  the  five  cars  sold  three  were  the 
Old  Mission  brand.  In  one  of  these  cars 
the  fancy  sold  as  high  as  $9.62^.  The 
averages  for  one  car  were:  Fancy,  $9.11; 
choice,  $8.33;  Standard,  and  $7.50. 
There  were  50  boxes  of  fancy  in  this  car, 
195  boxes  of  choice,  and  138  boxes  of 
Standards.  The  car  grossed  $3,150.  In 
another  car  the  fancy  averaged  $9.21; 
choice,  $8.18,  and  Standards,  $7.17 
This  car  grossed  $3,074.20.  The  aver- 
ages for  the  third  car  of  Old  Mission 
were:  Fancy,  $8.46;  choice,  $8.12,  and 
Standards,  $6.86.  This  car  grossed 
$2,980.40. 

The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  says  that 
during  the  last  week  in  October  the 
receipts  of  Florida  oranges  were  consid- 
erably heavier  and  the  stock  in  much 
better  condition  than  the  earlier  receipts, 
there  being  less  cause  for  the  complaint 
that  the  fruit  is  immature.  The  demand 
has  been  good,  extra  fancy  stock  bring- 
ing $4  per  box  and  the  general  range 
being  from  $2.50  to  $3.50. 


The  Citrus  Fruit  Product. 

Figures  on  the  citrus  fruit  crop  of 
southern  California  for  the  year  ending 
October  31  are  furnished  from  Los  An- 
geles as  follows:  The  total  of  cars 
shipped  was  27,487,  of  which  23,984 
were  oranges  and  3,915  lemons.  The 
whole  brought  in  money  approximately 
$34,000,000.  Of  this  amount  about  $11,- 
000,000  went  to  the  railroad  companies 
for  shipping  and  icing  charges  and  the 
remainder,  $23,000,000,  to  the  growers. 
The  total  number  of  cars  shipped  this 
year  was  about  2,000  more  than  last 
year. 

This  does  not  represent  the  accurate 
difference,  however,  in  the  amount  of 
the  two  crops  as,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  cars  this  year,  every  car  was  loaded 
nearly  one-fifth  heavier  than  previously. 
The  fruit  was  much  larger  in  1907  and 
consequently  brought  a  slightly  less 
price  per  box,  the  average  for  oranges 
and  lemons  straight  through  f.  o.  b. 
being  $2  per  box  as  against  $2.11  last 
year. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 
Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 
Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


HENRY  B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 
for  New  York. 
Suite  209  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  a.nd  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.   A.  VAN  UEU  NAILLEN,  Prest 

Assaying  of  Orrs.  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatiou 
Assay,  825  :  Blow  pipe  Assay,  810.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request ;  containing  nearly  100  mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  20,  1907. 

WHEAT. 

While  the  local  wheat  market  continues 
about  at  a  standstill,  with  buyers  holding 
off,  for  the  most  part,  on  account  of  the' 
shortage  of  money,  there  is  a  distinctly 
firmer  tone.  Quoted  prices  have  advanced 
on  all  grades,  and  holders  are  firmer  than 
ever  in  their  ideas.  Futures  are  also 
higher.  The  Chicago  market  is  oversold, 
and  has  advanced,  and  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  the  cash  grain  all  through 
the  East.  There  is  little  shipping  busi- 
ness in  wheat  from  this  market,  though 
shipping  is  active  in  the  North. 

California  White  Australian..  1.75  ©1.82J 

California  Club   1.67J@1.72* 

California  Milling   1.70  @1.72i 

California  lower  grades   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club   1.66  @1.70 

Northern  Bluestem   1.75  @1.80 

Northern  lied    1.62*@1.67J 

BARLEY. 

There  is  a  fair  shipping  movement  of 
barley  at  this  port,  though  much  less 
than  that  of  last  year.  The  cash  market 
remains  in  a  very  dull  condition,  with 
moderate  receipts  and  a  light  demand. 
Buying  is  confined  mostly  to  immediate 
needs. 

Brewing   $1.67A@1.72J 

Chevalier    1.90  f«  2.00 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ell..  1.60  (n  1.62.1 
Common  to  Fair   1.55  @1.57J 

OATS. 

The  market  is  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  financial  stringency,  and  buyers  are 
holding  off.  With  large  quantities  con- 
stantly arriving  from  the  North,  there  is 
already  a  large  overstock,  and  the  feeling 
is  weak.  Seed  grades  of  red  and  black, 
and  white  oats,  have  declined. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.50  ®3.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.67J@1.70 

Common  to  Fair   1.60  @1.62J 

Gray   1.70  @1.85 

White   1.67i@1.75 

Choice  Bed,  for  seed   1.85  (5)2.00 

CO  UN. 

California  grades  continue  nominal, 
with  none  whatever  offering.  While 
there  are  no  spot  stocks  of  Western  grain, 
there  have  been  a  few  sales  at  lower  prices 
than  those  quoted  last  week. 

t  alifornla  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low   1.65  @  1.70 

While,  in  bulk   1.56  @   

Mixed,  in  bulk   1.56  @   

Brown  Egyptian   1-25  @  

White  Egyptian   1.36  ®  

RYE. 

There  is  very  little  rye  offering  on  this 
market,  and  last  week's  quotations, 
which  are  practically  nominal,  still  hold. 

California  $1.45  @   

Utah   1.40  («)1.45 

BEANS. 

Local  dealers  say  that  most  of  the  new 
beans  are  now  out  of  growers'  hands,  and 
yet  arrivals  have  been  extremely  light. 
There  is  a  little  movement  all  the  time, 
but  the  market  on  the  whole  is  dull,  with 
no  appreciable  revival  of  the  Eastern  de- 
mand. Prices  have  declined  on  most 
varieties,  but  are  now  firmly  held,  with 
no  prospect  of  a  further  drop. 

Rayos,  per  ctl  $.'5.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes   4.20  @4.30 

Butter    4.50  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   3.00  @3.25 

Garvanzos   4.00  ©4.25 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.35 

Small  While   3.40  @3.50 

Large  White   3.20  @3.40 

Li  mas   5.20  @5.30 

Pea   3.50  @3.75 

Pink   3.10  ©3.25 

Red   3.25  ®3.35 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  @3.35 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  still  shows  a  fair  move- 
ment, though  the  activity  is  not  so  evi- 
dent as  a  week  or  two  ago.  There  is  no 
oversupply,  and  all  varieties  are  firmly 
held  at  previous  quotations. 

Turkestan  aifalfa   17  @  

Alfalfa   18®  


Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  .. ....$22.00(5)25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3}c 

Canary   3|@   4  c 

Flaxseed   2$@  — 

Hemp   4\@  4Jc 

Millet   2J@  3c 

Timothy   nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   5  @  5Jc 

FLOUR. 

Flour  is  reported  higher  in  the  East, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  activity.  In  this 
market,  while  prices  are  firmly  held, 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  fur- 
ther rise,  as  the  market  shows  no  life. 
Stocks  are  plentiful,  both  with  whole- 
salers and  at  the  mills,  and  many  of  the 
mills  have  temporarily  shut  down.  A 
little  new  Oriental  business  is  going  on  in 
the  north,  but  none  so  far  here.  Oriental 
buyers  for  the  most  part  seem  determined 
to  wait  until  their  stocks  are  completely 
exhausted,  in  the  hope  that  prices  will 
become  easier. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  @6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  @5.65 

Superfine   4.20  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  @5.50 

HAY. 

The  total  arrivals  of  hay  for  the  week 
amount  to  2,990  tons  in  comparison  with 
2,110  tons  last  week.  In  ordinary  times 
this  would  not  be  considered  an  excessive 
amount,  but  at  fhc  moment  with  a  very 
slack  demand  the  market  would  have 
been  well  supplied  with  25%  lighter  re- 
ceipts. Because  of  the  general  unrest 
which  has  resulted  in  curtailment  of  busi- 
ness, the  consumption  of  hav  has  been 
lessened  a  little,  but  the  light  demand 
has  been  occasioned  more  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  general  tendency  of  both 
dealers  and  consumers  to  reduce  their 
stocks.  Horses  must  be  fed,  however, 
and  it  is  held  that  in  a  very  short  time 
practically  normal  conditions  will  obtain 
again,  which  should  mean  that  approxi- 
mately ;>,500  tons  of  hay  per  week  should 
be  had  to  meet  the  demand  throughout 
the  winter.  The  railroad  companies  are 
doing  a  little  better  in  the  matter  of  cars, 
so  that  now  little  complaint  is  being 
made.  Certain  districts  are  being  neg- 
lected, but,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  quan- 
tities are  being  brought  forward  to  supply 
the  demand.  There  has  been  a  rattier 
strong  efl'ort  on  the  part  of  most  receivers 
to  maintain  prices,  but  as  so  many  sales 
have  been  made  below  previous  quota- 
lions,  the  market  seems  now  rather  well 
established  at  a  slightly  lower  range. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $19.00©21.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   11.50®18.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11.50@16.50 

Tame  Oat   11.00@16.50 

Wild  Oats   1"  .00@13.50 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.50 

Stock   8.00®  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   45@  85c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Spot  slocks  of  millstuffs  are  light,  and 
no  large  supplies  are  available,  on  account 
of  the  inactivity  of  the  mills.  There  is 
hardly  any  offering  here  now,  and  what 
little  comes  in  is  mostly  on  sjiecial  orders. 
The  demand  is  a  little  lighter,  but  as  there 
is  hardly  enough  for  current  needs,  prices 
are  as  firm  as  ever,  and  bran  has  advanced 
50  cents  a  ton.  Middlings  and  shorts, 
however,  show  no  advance,  and  other 
feedstuffs  remain  as  last  quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50@  

Jobbing   21.50®  

Bran,  ton    26.5u@27.50 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c®  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00@  

Jobbing   26.00®  

Corn  Meal   37.00®  

Cracked  Corn   38.00®  

Mealfalfa   21.50®  

Jobbing   22.50®  

Middlings   31.00@32.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50@39.60 

Rolled  Barlev   35.0O®36.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

POULTRY. 

The  general  market  shows  improve- 
ment, especially  on  fancy  young  stock,  as 
arrivals  ihave  been  very  light,  and  con- 
fined mostly  to  native  stock.  Priceshave 
advanced  considerably.  The  chief  atten- 
tion is  now  turning  to  turkeys.  The  mar- 
ket has  not  remained  as  firm  as  was  ex- 
pected, as  the  firm  prices  brought  in  sup- 
plies somewhat  in  excess  of  the  pre-holi- 
day  demand.  Moreover  the  bulk  of 
arrivals  have  been  poor  to  ordinary,  and 
had  to  be  sold  for  what  they  would  bring, 


forcing  down  prices  on  all  grades.  The 
outlook,  however,  is  still  good,  and  deal- 
ers expect  a  heavy  holiday  demand  and 
good  prices. 

Broilers  $3.5  @  4.50 

Small  Broilers   3.00  @3.50 

Ducks   4.00  @7.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  @5.50 

Goslings,  per  pair   2.00  @2.50 

Geese    2.00  @2.50 

Hens,  extra   6.00  @8.00 

Hens,  per  do/.   5.00  @6.00 

Small  Hens   4.00  @5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.00  @4.50 

Young  Roosters   6.00  @.800 

Pigeons   1.00  @   

Squabs   2.00  @   

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  @19  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  @18  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  @20  c 

Turkeys,  dressed   20  ®22  c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  marked  by  great  dull- 
ness during  the  past  week,  the  retail  deal- 
ers showing  little  interest  and  limiting 
their  operations  to  the  purchase  of  small 
quantities  for  the  current  demand.  Sup- 
plies are  plentiful,  owing  to  large  ship- 
ments from  the  north.  Prices  on  fresh- 
goods,  however,  remain  unchanged,  as 
receivers  are  holding  firmly  in  anticipa- 
tion of  another  shortage.  Buyers,  how- 
ever, are  holding  off  in  expectation  of  a 
decline  which  would  follow  another  rain. 
Ladle-packed  and  storage  goods  are 
weaker. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  32  c 

Firsts  26  c 

Seconds   25  c 

Thirds   24  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras   

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  26  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  24'»c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  27ic 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  26  c 

Storage  Kastern,  extras  271c 

Storage  Ladles,  extras   

EGGS. 

Scarcity  of  supplies  is  the  feature  of  the 
market  on  fresh  eggs,  which  would  other- 
wise be  weak,  as  there  is  so  little  demand 
that  few  transactions  took  place  last  week. 
As  it  is  there  is  not  enough  to  supply  even 
the  present  dull  market  and  prices  have 
advanced  remarkably,  standing  now  at  56 
cents  for  extras,  with  lower  grades  cor- 
respondingly higher.  Storage  goods,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  declined. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  56  c 

Firsts  60  c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds  23  c 

Fresh  Kastern,  Selected   

Eastern  Firsts   

Eastern  Seconds   

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  28  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras  28  c 

CHEESE. 

Supplies  of  fresh  cheese  continue  to  ac- 
cumulate and  holders  have  again  come 
down  in  their  prices,  fancy  flats  being 
quote  d  A  cent  lower.  While  Eastern 
cheese  still  holds  firm,  the  decline  has 
now  spread  to  nearly  all  varieties  of  Coast 
goods.  Trading  is  slow,  even  at  the  re- 
duction. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14Ac 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  16  c 

Storage,  do  16Ac 

Eastern,  New  18Jc 

Eastern,  Storage  18Jc 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  16  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   15Jc 

POTATOES. 

1  he  dullness  which  has  for  some  time 
characterized  the  potato  market  still  con- 
tinues, business  being  confined  to  imme- 
diate needs,  and  with  stocks  heavy,  prices 
are  weak  all  round.  Only  the  best  of  the 
offerings  receive  any  attention.  A  large 
shipment  of  sweet  potatoes  has  arrived 
from  Merced,  weakening  that  market 
also. 

Oregon  Burbanks  $1.10  ©1.25 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl   1.60  ©1.76 

Burbanks,  River   85  @1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1  4  »  ©1.76 

VEGETABLES. 

There  is  still  a  heavy  overstock  of  onions, 
and  with  small  interest  in  the  market, 
former  prices  can  no  longer  be  held.  Veg- 
etables in  general  are  also  weak,  with  a 
good  deal  of  poor  stock  offering  on  a  dull 
market.  The  l>est  lots  have  a  fair  sale, 
and  as  supplies  are  small,  prices  are  kepi 
at  about  the  same  figure.  Good  summer 
squash  from  Los  Angeles  sells  in  a  limited 
way  at  firm  prices. 


NORTHERN  GROWN 

SEEDS 

Are  tested  and  proved  best 
for  the  West — all  other  sorts 
being  discarded.  Why  experi- 
ment, why  take  chances? 
You  can  absolutely  depend  on 
(UASI  seeds.  Our  catalogue 
for  1908,  consisting  of  112 
pages,  16  colored  pages  made 
'rom  actual  photographs, 
with  full  cultural  directions, 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  You'll 
also  find  that  ^Ug£}  seeds  are 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 
Seattle.  Portland,  San  Franclsca 


Egg  Plant,  per  box   50  @  75c 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   5  @  6  c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   1  @  5  c 

Chile  Peppers,  per  box   50  @  — 

Bell  Pepj>er.s   50  (2  75c 

Lima  beans,  |>er  lb   2®  4c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1.00  @  

Okra,  per  box   75  («    !•  >c 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  1.75  @  2  00 

String  beans,  per  lb   1}  («  ;c 

Tomatoes,  large  box    60  @  1.00 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   1J  @  3c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton. ...10.00  @15.'0 

Carrots,  sack   75  @  

Hubbard  Squash,  Ion  10.00  (ml5.U0 

Cucumbers   75  ©  1  .(Ml 

Summer  Squash,  t>  box   1.75 

Cream  Squash,  ~f>  box   40 

PRESS  FRUITS. 

Fruits  in  general  are  weak  and  dull, 
with  little  activity  in  any  line.  Little  in- 
terest is  taken  in  apples,  which  are  in 
good  supply,  and  lower  grades  have  de- 
clined. Quinces  are  also  easier.  Grapes 
are  poor,  and  lower  all  along  the  line. 
Figs  are  about  out  of  market. 

Apples,  fancy   $1.25  («  1.75 

Apples,  common  to  choice...  40  («  ■ 
Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..  3.50  @  4.00 
Cape   Cod   Cranberries,  per 

bbl   12.00  @  

Huckleberries,  V  It.   6  («  12M 

Grapes,  Muscats,  per  crate...      75  @  — 

Black   .50  @  75c 

Tokay   60  @  76c 

Cornichons   65  ©  90c 

Pears — 

Winter  Nelis   1.50  @  2.00 

Raspberries   10.00  ®12.00 

Strawberries,  |>er  chest   8.00  @  

Quinces,  per  box    50  ®  85c 

Pomegranates,  box   1.00  ®  1.60 

Persimmons,  box   75  @  1.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

A  large  line  of  navel  oranges  was 
shipped  to  Honolulu  last  week.  Arrivals 
here  are  comparatively  small,  but  are 
mostly  green,  and  find  very  little  market. 
They  have  declined  considerably,  and 
grape-fruit  has  also  fallen  off".  Lemons 
are  scarce  and  higher,  but  limes  are  weak. 

Choice  Lemons  $2.5  @3.00 

Fancy  Lemons   4.00  @5.00 

Standard    1.50  @2.O0 

Limes   4.00  @4.50 

Oranges — 

New  Navels   2.25  ®3.00 

Tangerines   1.00  ®1.50 

Grape  Fruit   2.50  @3.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Most  varieties  are  by  this  time  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  the  market  continues 
dull  and  featureless.  Markets  are  said  to 
be  in  poor  condition,  owing  to  the  tight- 
ness of  money,  though  prices  here  are 
firmly  held  all  the  way  through.  Quota- 
tions on  pitted  plums  are  nominal,  as  they 
are  entirely  cleaned  up. 

Evaporated  Apples   9i@10  C 

Figs,  black   3j@  

do  white   4J@  

New  Apricots,  per  lb   19  @22  C 

Fancy  Apricots   23  @  ■ 

Peaches    10  @13  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..    41©  4ie 

Nectarines   nominal 

Pitted  plums   nominal 

Pears   11  ©14  0 
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KAISINS   (1907  CROP.) 


2  Crown    5  @  

3  Crown    5l@  

4  Crown   5i}@  

Seeded,  per  lb   6J@  8£c 

Heedless  Hullanas   6  @  8  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.40@1.50 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.00 


NUTH. 

There  is  little  new  in  regard  to  nuls,  as 
the  packers  have  already  secured  a  large 
part  of  the  crop,  and  are  limiting  their 
operations  at  present  on  account  of  the 
financial  situation.  The  market  here  is 
very  quiet. 


Almonds,  Nonpareils  16£c 

I  X  L  16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  15£c 

Drakes  13£c 

Languedoc   12|c 

Hardshell    9  c 

Walnuts,  Hoftshell  No.  1  15  c 

Hoftshell,  No.  2  12  c 

California  Chestnuts  10  @J2^c 

Italian  Chestnuts   122©15  c 


HONEY. 

All  the  honey  now  on  the  market  is 
firmly  held,  but  there  is  hardly  any 
movement  at  present. 


liight  Amber,  extracted    7  @  lie 

Waler  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  (a)  82C 


WOOL. 

There  is  scarcely  any  market  on  wool 
here,  as  nearly  all  that  Is  still  in  growers' 
hands  is  being  held  for  higher  prices,  and 
local  merchants  are  not  inclined  to  buy 
at  present.  There  is  no  improvement  in 
the  Eastern  market. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 


staple  24  @25  c 

Fall  clip:    Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  @12  c 

do.  defective   8  (3  10  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   6  @  8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13jc 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @10$c 

Nevada  15  (a)18  c 


HOPS. 

Prices  have  again  fallen,  and  are  said  to 
be  below  the  cost  of  production.  Northern 
growers  are  shipping  small  lots  to  Eng- 
land. This  market  is  in  a  poor  condition 
all  over  the  world,  presumably  owing  to 
the  tightness  of  money. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  2  @  4  c 
Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1907  crop..  5£@  8  c 

MEAT. 

Live  hogs  are  again  lower,  as  packers 
are  still  neglecting  them,  and  the  supply 
is  more  than  the  butchers  can  well  take 
care  of.  Sheep  are  likely  to  be  more 
plentiful,  on  account  of  the  drying  up  of 
the  ranges. 


Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   7  @1\  c 

Cows   6  (a)  7  c 

Heifers   (UfVr),  7  c 

Veal  :  Large   tsl(a)  9  c 

Small   9  @10  c 

Mutton:  Wethers  10  (a>n  c 

Ewes  10  (a>  — 

Lamb  11  @12  c 

Hogs,  dressed  11  @HJc 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8\@  8^c 

No.  2   7|@  7ifc 

No.  3   6}@  6-^c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6|@  l\c 

No.  2   5i{@  6]c 

Bulls  and  Stags   oi@  5  c 

Calves,  Light   5  @  55c 

Medium   4J@  5  c 

Heavy    3J@  4  c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  @  52c 

Ewes   4£($  5  c 

Lambs   6  @  62c 

Hogs,  up  to  180  rbs   7  c@-— 

180  to  250  lbs   Gl@  6ijc 

Over  250  lbs   6  @  6.Jc 

Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 

10%  to  20%  off  from  above  quotations. 


THE  BOOK  OF  CORN. — By  Herbert  Myrick, 
isslsted  by  A.  D.  Sehainel,  E.  A.  Burnett. 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 


capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
he  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  In 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
md  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages, 
I  by  7  Inches,  cloth  $1.50. 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
atslng  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
.mall  or  laige  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
>  by  7  Inches.    Cloth  $0.60 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
o  do  and  how  to  dolt.  l>e.scrll>ing  all  manner 
>f  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
he  best  Ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  pract- 
ical men.    With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages, 

by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $1.00 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  381  pages.  5  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  $1.00 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kindsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada — climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  c  ul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  nil  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING.  —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  hook  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  ana  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  500  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  $2 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.— By 
William  Falconer.  This  Is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engraving!  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.    170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.    Cloth  $1 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE —A  Com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I  — Hy  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely   profitable   new    methods  of  dark 

forcing    and    field    culture.     I'art    II  Other 

methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters hi  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.   Cloth  $0.!)0 

THENEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Grelner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ol 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  he 
raised  by  the  old  pla  n.  Many  farmers,  gardener? 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   5  by  7  Inches.    Cloth  $0.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  $1.50 

THE  POTATO. — By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished  in    America.    Illustrated.     200  pages. 

by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $0.75 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  hy  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  Illustrations.   Cloth  $1 


ALFALFA. — By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
it  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  its  pro 
duction  and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in- 
formation is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  5  by  7  inches,   cloth  $0.5n 

ASPARAGUS. — By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  is 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  o. 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.60 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING  —By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  or  the  physi 
ology  or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  In  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeysand  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STO  WE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
I  Sal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


GOLD  MEDAL   Herd  or  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  II.  ('Iio[.KY>  637   Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  ror  (  atalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Waler 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN! 

We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  a  young 
registered  Holstein  Bull,  rrom  12  to  27  months 
old,  grandly  bred  at  the  low  price  or  $100.  Write 
us  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  Do  it  to-day.  We 
will  send  you  pedigrees  and  markings  and 
records  or  ancestors. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO., 

Phone  Main  10117.  Stockton,  Cal. 


Registered  Percherons  For  Sale 


Marc  Dorathy  40873.  roaled  Mav,  11100,  $800. 

Mare  Inez  10874,  foaled  June,  19"03,  fSOO.  Both 
bred  to  Nugent  41331  (48917). 

Hay  colt  Pierre  51134,  foaled  Mav  1906,  dam 
Dorathy  40873,  sire  Nogent  41331  (48917),  $,00. 

Mares  broker,  to  harness.  IT  all  taken  hy  one 
person,  11,600.  Can  be  seen  near  Lakeport,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.        WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

312  Eighth  St.,  S.  F.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
( ITHJSR9,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
or  lis  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  or  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  or  veterinary  prac- 
tice, Tor  preservation  and  restoration  or  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pag.es.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.00 
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Ml  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  Rot.  Metal  In  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted — 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  book- 
let, "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contafns  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  rree  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 

404  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles.  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Olympia,  Washington.  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  "tah. 
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never  buy  a  cheap  horse  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  one.  Some  fruit  ranchers 
buy  the  cheapest  tree  they  can  get,  but  an 
orchardist — never.  Our  trees  and  vines  are 
not  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  the  best  that 
care  in  selection  and  growing  can  produce. 
We  propagate  only  from  parent  trees  and 
vines  that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  our  stock  will  give  you  good  ser- 
vice for  a  lifetime.    That  is  what  you  want. 


OUR  STOCK 


Comprises  all  profitable 
commercial  sorts  of 


PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
APPLES, 


CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
and  GRAPES. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

Contract  now  the  trees  you  want 

WRITE  US 

PLACER  NURSERIES 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


IT'S  FREE 


FERTILIZE  FOR  PROFIT 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS,  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well 
as  the  QUANTITY. 

Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the 
Kockies  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means 
starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  har- 
vest.  Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

r*   IT         *      I?  117      1        Cor.  11th  and  Market  Sts. 

California  rertilizer  Works,  san  francisco,  cal. 

Branch  Office:  Room  216  Grotte  Building,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

SPEND   $1.00  PER  ACRE 

for  the  unsurpassed  cereal  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  and 
greatly  increase  your  crops.  Read  what  growers  are  doing  in  South  and  West- 
ern Australia.    Yields  are  increased  SO  per  cent,  there  by  using  small  quantities 

of  superphosphate. 

Win.  Angus,  the  leading  Agricultural  Expert  of  South  Australia,  writes: 
"  In  modern  agriculture  probably  no  practice  has  been  followed  with  such  mar- 
velous results  as  applications  of  superphosphate." 


GET   PARTICULARS  FROM 

The   Mountain    Copper  Co., 

ISO    FMIME   ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ltd. 


GREENE ANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Mausaltto,  Cal. 


"0  A  'PTTTVT'PQ  obtained  IN  Trademarks  Registered.  Opinions 
Jl  XXJLJ!sl.l  IO  all  countries  as  to  Patentability  and  Infringement 

HANDBOOK  FOR  INVENTORS  FUSE 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


268  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Special  Fertilizers  for  all  Crops 

Our  New  Catalogue 

"The 
Farmer's 
Friend," 

is  just  out  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  one. 
They  are  full  of  practical  information  to  the 
grower  and  farmer. 


PEAR-BLIGHT  * 


can  CURE  IT 

Work  has  Extended 
Over  a  Period  of  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Scenes  in  Mexico. 

We  have  previously  drawn  very  picturesque  scenes 
of  Mexican  Jife  and  landscape  and  very  interesting 
comments  upon  them  from  the  forthcoming  volume 
hy  Mr.  T.  Arthur  liickard,  editor  of  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  entitled  "Journeys  of  Observation." 
This  work,  which  transports  its  charmed  reader 
through  many  countries  and  describes  for  him  note- 
worthy sights  and  experiences,  will  be  published  dur- 
ing the  current  month,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  give  our  readers  upon  this  page  another  fore- 
taste  of  its  contents.  It  presents  life  from  many  points 
of  view;  social,  industrial  and  economic,  technical  and 
scientific,  but  appeals,  also,  to  the  general  reader 
through  its  richness  in  pictures  of  common  phases  of 
life  which  is  just  lived  with  little  thought  of  its  courses 
and  purposes.  Thus  the  author  appeals  to  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  existence  and  action  as  they  ac- 
tually are,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  interested 
and  appreciative  traveler.  Naturally,  in  our  plucking 
from  the  work,  we  incline  to  what  is  said  and  shown 
of  plants  and  their  relations  to  the  people  who  depend 
upon  them.  Very  interesting  is  the  Mexican  fruit 
peddler  and  his  stock  in  trade  as  he  presents  himself 
to  his  patrons. 

The  larger  picture  is  a  scene  on  the  high  plateau  in 
the  vicinity  of  Esperan/.a,  about  8,000  ft.  above  sea 
level.  In  this  district  the  author  found  the  source  of 
a  distinctively  Mexican  beverage,  and  gives  this  inter- 
esting account  of  it: 

This  part  of  Mexico  is  largely  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  maguey  or  aloe,  the  agave  Mexicana. 
.lust  beyond  Apaih  the  valley  widens,  becoming  one 
immense  plantation  of  maguey,  reaching  in  ordered 
sequence  and  in  lines  of  mathematical  regularity  to 
the  dark  hills  in  the  south.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph illustrates  the  appearance  of  such  a  plantation. 
Maguey  is  the  plant  the  fermented  sap  of  which  yields 
pulque',  the  national  drink  of  the  Mexican.  It  is  the 
1  century  plant,'  which  got  its  name  from  the  idea 
that  it  blooms  once  in  a  hundred  years;  which  is  true 
enough  in  one  sense,  but  the  maguey  does  not  bloom 
each  one  hundred  years  or  at  the  end  of  one  hundred 


years.  It  matures  in  seven  years;  at 
that  time  the  central  shoot  springs  up 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  to  a  height 
of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  blossoms.  But 
when  cultivated  as  the  source  of  pulque, 
this  flowering  of  the  plant  is  not  per- 
mitted; as  soon  as  the  stem  gives  evi- 
dence of  emergence,  it  is  cut  at  the 
basal  socket,  so  as  to  form  a  bowl  in 
which  collects  the  sap  intended  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  gigantic  stem  iwe 
associate  with  the  'century  plant.' 

If  the  incision  for  the  removal  of  the 
heart  of  the  plant  is  done  too  soon  or  too 
late,  it  dies  unproductive.  The  sap 
oozes  into  the  socket  and  is  removed 
twice  a  day  at  first,  and  then  each  morn- 
ing. It  collects  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two 
gallons  per  day  until,  after  about  three 
weeks  of  tapping,  the  plant  is  exhausted. 
In  extracting  the  sap,  a  slender  gourd  is 
used  as  a  siphon;  the  operator  places 
one  end  in  the  bowl  and  the  other  in  his 
mouth,  then  he  draws  the  sap  into  the 
gourd  and  pours  it  into  a  sheepskin  bot- 
tle. These  bottles  are  emptied  into  a  pig- 
skin bag,  for  loading  onto  the  mules 
and  burros  that  carry  the  liquor  to  the 
hacienda  or  farm,  where  it  ferments  over 
night,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  transport  to 
the  city  early  next  morning.  In  the 
course  of  travel  this  liquid  intoxicant 
gains  the  smell  of  the  untanned  raw 
pigskin,  acquiring  a  filthy  odor,  so  that 
the  pulquerias  or  saloons  at  which  it  is 
sold  give  forth  a  noisome  stench.  It  is 
the  whiskey  of  Mexico  and  when  fresh 
it  is  said  to  be  palatable.  It  seemed  to  have  a  smell 
compounded  of  sour  milk  and  tainted  meat;  it  is  good 
only  (if  at  any  time)  when  absolutely  fresh,  that  is, 
when  drunk  in  the  locality  where  it  is  gathered.  Mes- 
cal and  tequila  are  other  alcoholic  products  of  the 
maguey;  they  are  derived  from  the  distillation  of  the 
roots.  From  the  heavy  pointed  leaves,  five  to  eight 


The  Agave  or  Maguey,  Whence  the  Pulque,  a  National  Drink. 


The  Mexican  Fruit  Peddler. 

feet  long,  the  Aztec  made  the  paper  on  which  his  pic- 
ture-writings were  recorded.  The  modern  Mexican 
uses  the  fibres  of  the  leaf,  after  the  plant  has  been 
exhausted  as  the  source  of  pulque,  to  make  twine 
(pita)  and  rope.  With  it  he  also  makes  the  ayate 
or  coarse  cloth  in  which  earth,  corn,  provisions, 
almost  everything,  is  packed  for  transport  on  his  own 
or  his  mule's  back;  for  instance,  the  pigskin  bag  hold- 
ing the  pulque  is  held  in  an  ayate.  It  is  said  that 
1,300,000  pesos  (or  about  half  as  many  dollars)  are 
spent  each  month  in  Mexico  City  for  pulque,  mescal, 
and  tequila. 

It  is  recognized  by  physicians  and  other  thoughtful 
men  that  the  drinking  of  pulque  is  demoralizing  both 
physically  and  mentally.  (So,  also,  is  whisky,  espe- 
cially bad  whisky.  An  observant  Mexican  would  find 
abundant  cause  for  commenting  on  the  demoralization 
of  the  American  and  Englishman  that  soak  themselves 
with  poor  whisky  and  make  fortunes  for  the  dis- 
tillers.) 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  curb  the  habit  by  moving 
the  pulquerias  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  such  regulation  is  the  long  leases  held 
by  these  drinking  places. 

Barley  and  corn,  probably  wheat  also,  could  he 
grown  on  the  land  now  devoted  to  the  maguey.  In 
these  cereals  the  country  cannot  supply  the  needs  of 
the  population.  The  duty  on  wheat  was  reduced  for 
three  months  in  1905  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  flour, 
and  the  hacendados  tried  to  put  up  prices  by  creating 
a 'comer.'  In  such  matters  as  these  President  Diaz 
is  enlightened;  he  abominates  strikes  and  is  greatly 
opposed  to  monopolies  injurious  to  the  community, 
although  there  is  one  glaring  exception  to  his  usual 
methods. 
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Since  our  last  writing  the  California  legislature  has 
completed  its  work  and  adjourned.    The  result  is  that 
taxes  will  not  become  delinquent  until  the  last  Monday 
in  January,  which  will  be  the  27th  of  the  month.  It 
was  also  provided  by  law  that  the  courts  could  keep 
I  msy  on  certain  lines  during  special  holidays  proclaimed 
by  the  Governor.    A  score  of  amendments  to  the  char- 
ter of  San  Francisco,  duly  voted  by  the  people,  will 
become  operative  much  sooner  than  they  could  other- 
wise, and  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  are  good,  will 
therefore  speedily  help  the  metropolis  to  its  newer  and 
better  life.    These  things  were  all  that  were  required 
of  the  legislature  and  they  were  secured  at  minimum 
cost.    The  tax  payment  and  court  action  propositions 
were  called  for  by  the  whole  State  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
help  greatly  in  diminishing  difficulty  and  restoring 
confidence,  so  that  normal  financial  conditions  may 
return  before  long.    If  this  should  be  realized  we  may 
rejoice  that  light  penalty  has  been  paid  for  the  sin  of 
public  and  private  extravagance  and  inflation.  If 
things  had  gone  farther  in  the  line  of  movement  re- 
cently  pursued  the  country  might  have  reached  a  con- 
dition not  so  easily  overcome.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  now  retire  from  the  heat  of  over-exaction  and 
booming  into  a  cooler  financial  and  industrial  atmos- 
phere which  will  favor  safer  and  sounder  exertions 
and  expectations.    This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
people  should  scrimp  and  pinch  and  sit  around  and 
croak.    So  far  as  production  of  food  supplies  and  other 
necessary  commodities  go,  there  should  be  full  activ- 
ity and  greater  confidence.    It  is  likely  that  there  will 
be  some  reaction  from  high  prices  of  manufactures  and 
supplies,  which  have  been  based  upon  inordinate  wage 
demands,  and  which  have  pinched  the  farmers  because 
what  they  had  to  pay  for  advanced  faster  than  what 
they  had  to  sell,  especially  as  what  they  had  to  sell 
cost  them  so  much  more  than  usual  to  produce.  We 
anticipate;)  fairer  adjustment  all  around,  which  will 
give  farmers  some  reductions  in  cost  of  materials  and 
a  more  reasonable  and  adequate  labor  supply,  because 
sensational  operations  in  other  lines  will  be  curbed. 
Everything  has  been  going  of  late  as  though  the  world 
w  as  made  of  gold.    The  stringency  will  convince  many 
that  the  world  is  mostly  dirt  and  that  the  farmer  who 
gets  good  wholesome  food  from  it  is  the  man  who  sup- 
ports the  world's  people.    All  that  is  involved  in  this 
remark  is  a  guaranty  to  the  farmer  to  proceed  with  his 
planning  and  planting  and  general  improvements,  be- 
cause he  has  more  to  realize  from  a  serious,  sober 
world  than  from  a  wild  one. 

Without  forgetting  the  assembling  of  the  Legisla- 
ture we  really  think  that  one  of  the  things  of  last 
week  which  was  of  greatest  interest  and  importance 
to  the  State  was  the  convention  of  the  Creamery 
Operators'  Association  at  the  Cniversity  Farm  at 
Davis.  It  was  a  truly  representative  gathering,  in- 
cluding nearly  a  hundred  in  constant  attendance, 
nearly  all  the  leading  dairy  districts  of  the  State 
being  represented.  The  sessions  were  full  of  spirit  and 
interest.  Broad  considerations,  such  as  the  depend- 
ence of  the  State  upon  dairy  products  shipped  in  from 
other  States  while  local  conditions  for  increasing  their 
output  were  so  favorable;  the  relative  profitability  of 
dairying  as  compared  with  many  other  lines  of  agri- 
cultural enterprise;  the  importance  of  expanding  the 
livestock  industries  as  conservators  of  fertility;  the 
chances  for  greater  productiveness  by  stock  improve- 
ment—  aH  these  and  other  considerations  like  them 
were  sharply  set  forth  and  shown  to  be  feasible  on  the 
basis  of  what  wide  awake  California  producers  are 
already  doing.     The  more  technical  phases  of  dairy 


manufacture,  according  to  present  requirements  of 
commerce,  were  also  ably  discussed  and  demonstrated. 
The  general  industrial  phases,  such  as  the  statistical 
and  sanitary  work  of  the  California  Dairy  Bureau, 
were  also  very  earnestly  and  pointedly  advocated. 
The  meeting  was  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  significant  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  we 
shall  give  glimpses  at  its  work  as  opportunity  offers. 

This  issue  will  reach  our  fruit  growing  readers  in 
time  to  remind  them  again  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention which  will  open  in  Marysville  on  Tuesday, 
December  3,  and  continue  four  days.  A  very  full 
and  interesting  program  has  been  prepared,  and 
prominent  speakers  will  be  in  abundance.  The  con- 
vention will  open  on  Tuesday  morning  with  addresses 
on  general  horticultural  interests;  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon there  will  be  up-to-date  information  on  blights 
and  diseases  of  fruit  trees,  and  discourses  on  fig  grow- 
ing; on  Wednesday  morning,  plant  breeding,  labor, 
taxation  and  education  will  lead,  and  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  transportation,  marketing,  will  be  thor- 
oughly considered  from  several  points  of  view;  Thurs- 
day will  lie  insect  day,  and  Friday,  horticulture  and 
viticulture  will  be  presented  in  variety,  and  some  cor- 
relative subjects  will  also  find  space.  The  four  days 
will  be  full  of  interest,  and  all  who  desire  straight  tips 
on  progressive  fruit  growing  and  its  relation  to  other 
industries,  should  arrange  for  attendance  and  partici- 
pation. 

The  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  have  a  literary  reputation 
to  which  they  are  no  longer  entitled;  the  flesh  pots  of 
the  United  States  should  be  famous  now.  The  Bureau 
of  Statistics  shows  that  the  annual  meat  production  of 
this  country  is  more  than  twenty  billion  pounds.  It  is 
hard  to  form  much  idea  of  what  those  figures  really 
mean  unless  we  compare  it  with  the  weight  of  the 
people  who  consume  it.  The  average  family  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  4.(5  persons,  and  this  family 
consumed  on  the  average  855  pounds  of  dressed  weight 
of  meat,  or  680  pounds  of  edible  meat  in  dressed 
weight.  Upon  adding  to  the  680  pounds  the  weight  of 
the  edible  parts  not  included  in  dressed  weight,  the 
average  family  consumption  of  edible  meat  was  840 
pounds.  This  would  be  a  little  less  than  200  pounds 
per  person,  while  the  average  weight  of  the  jtersons  in 
the  census,  which  catches  all  the  babies,  would  not  be 
half  that.  The  average  American  citizen,  therefore, 
eats  twice  Ids  own  weight  in  meat  every  year.  How 
the  weight  of  the  meat  compares  with  the  weight  of 
the  population  of  the  country  can  thus  be  guessed  at. 
This  would  seem  to  be  bad  enough,  but  it  is  calculated 
that  each  person  eats  four  times  as  much  of  the  by- 
products of  meat,  all  the  way  from  pie  crust  to  sausage, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  meat  might  he  five  times  the 
weight  of  the  population.  This  is  enough  to  take  one's 
appetite  away.  The  only  alleviating  circumstance  we 
rind  in  the  Bureau's  report  on  this  subject  is  that  we 
are  eating  less  meat  relatively  than  we  used  to.  That 
meat  consumption  per  capita  has  declined  in  thiscoun- 
try  since  1H40  is  plainly  indicated.  There  is  some 
ground  for  believing  that  at  that  time  meat  constituted 
about  one-half  of  the  national  dietary  in  terms  of  total 
nutritive  units  consumed,  whereas  now  it  constitutes 
about  one-third.  This  probably  means  that  we  eat 
more  middlings,  bran,  etc.,  in  our  breakfast  foods  than 
our  grandfathers  did.  They  believed  that  such  things 
were  cow  feed  and  they  preferred  to  eat  the  cow. 

How  slow  our  British  cousins  are,  anyway  !  We 
have  been  reading  a  serious  consular  report  about  a 
demonstration  of  motor  harvesting  which  was  made 
in  Lincolnshire  on  September  12,  which  is  claimed  to 
have  broken  the  world's  record.  In  four  hours,  it 
seems,  standing  wheat  was  converted  into  flour  for  the 
baker,  if  not  into  bread,  as  one  account  intimates. 
This  is  the  labored  report  of  the  operation: 

An  acre  of  standing  wheat  was  cut,  bound,  threshed, 
and  ground  by  the  motive  power  of  an  agricultural 
tractor  working  with  a  petrol  engine.  At  11.85  in  the 
morning  the  tractor  started  its  work  by  taking  the 
threshing  drum  into  the  wheat  field.  Five  minutes 
later  it  began  to  draw  two  Massey- Harris  harvesters 
through  the  wheat.  Half  a  dozen  men  walking 
behind  stooked  it,  and  in  exactly  15  minutes  what  had 
been  an  acre  of  growing  wheat  was  standing  on  the 


field  cut  and  stooked  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  cart. 
By  1  o'clock  the  wheat  was  lying  at  the  side  of  the 
threshing  drum.  After  luncheon  the  thresher  got  to 
work,  being  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  tractor,  and 
soon  the  flour  began  to  come  from  the  mill,  which  was 
being  worked  off  a  pulley  on  the  threshing  drum. 
Deducting  the  interval  for  luncheon  and  a  stop  due  to 
overheated  bearing,  the  net  time  taken  to  accomplish 
this  remarkable  harvesting  feat  was  six  hours  and 
forty  minutes. 

And  this  is  claimed  to  be  the  world's  record  from 
the  standing  grain  to  the  flour  sack  !  Is  it  possible 
that  our  foreign  representatives  do  not  know  that  in 
the  Central  West  some  years  ago  standing  wheat 
went,  not  into  the  sack,  but  into  a  biscuit  inside  of  one 
hour;  in  fact,  in  a  great  deal  less  than  an  hour,  as  we 
remember  it.  And  this  record  could  be  cut  into  sev- 
eral pieces  in  California,  if  anyone  should  try.  With 
one  of  our  combined  harvesters,  you  could  get  clear 
wheat  about  as  soon  as  the  wheels  begin  to  go  around, 
and  the  speed  with  which  you  could  get  flour  would 
depend  on  how  near  the  field  was  to  the  mill.  If  the 
experiment  should  be  tried  near  Stockton  or  almost 
any  other  milling  town,  you  could  easily  have  the  hot 
bread  for  luncheon  instead  of  taking  nearly  all  day  for 
it.  The  consular  report  is  interesting,  but  the  opera- 
tion was  very  slow. 

Writing  about  harvesting  operations  reminds  us  of 
another  consular  report  which  treats  of  the  chance  for 
harvesting  machines  in  India,  which  seems  to  be 
slower  even  than  the  old  country.  They  have  taken 
a  steam  thresher  to  the  field  near  Pusa,  the  object  of 
the  experiment  being  to  compare  the  work  done  by  a 
thresher  and  its  cost  with  that  of  the  ordinary  coun- 
try method  of  treading  out  by  bullocks  or  by  hand- 
threshing.  It  was  found  that  the  average  cost  per  80 
lb.  turned  out  by  the  thresher  was  4  J  cents,  or  6| 
cents  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  interest  on  capital 
expended.  The  average  cost  per  80  lb.  by  the  bullock- 
treading  method  was  11  cents.  Three  pairs  of  bullocks 
turned  out  3,000  lb.  in  seven  days,  while  the  outturn 
of  the  threshing  machine  in  the  same  period  was 
87,760  lb.  The  Consul  naively  remarks:  •'  This  may 
prove  amusing  to  the  average  American  reader  who 
has  been  used  to  threshing  machines  run  by  horse  and 
steam  power  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  idea 
of  experimenting  with  an  up-to-date  threshing 
machine  to  determine  its  superiority  over  tramping 
out  wheat  with  bullocks,  or  by  the  use  of  a  flail,  to  an 
American  will  seem  as  ridiculous  as  would  a  contest 
between  the  old  Franklin  hand  press  and  the  modem 
power  perfecting  press.  Yet  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  India  admit  of  just  such  experiments." 

The  Consul  justly  believes  that  India  offers  an  invit- 
ing field  for  American  manufacturers  of  threshing 
machines.  He  thinks,  however,  that  an  American 
manufacturer  must  send  to  India  his  machine  in 
charge  of  a  man  who  ran  set  it  up,  show  how  the 
bullocks  c  an  lie  hitched  to  it,  and  then  be  able  to  feed 
the  machine  and  take  away  the  grain;  one  who  will 
be  able  not  only  to  do  all  this,  but  if  anything  should 
go  w  rong  with  the  machine  be  able  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs  on  the  spot.  Apparently  the  Indians 
have  to  be  shown  things,  but  that  is  just  what  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  doing  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Who  Brought  the  Blastophaga? 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  November  2  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  there  are  several  errors  made 
as  to  the  history  of  the  fig  insect  in  California,  within 
the  short  space  of  24  lines.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Itoeding's  visit  to  Smyrna  was  made  in  1901,  long 
after  the  fig  insect  had  been  successfully  introduced. 
Mr.  Roeding  made  no  failure  since  he  made  no 
attempt  to  introduce  the  insect. 

Second,  the  appeal  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
w  as  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  from  the  California 
State  Board  of  Trade  and  was  signed  by  Messrs. 
E.  W.  Maslin,  J.  A.  Filcher,  and  B.  N.  Rowley. 
This  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Roeding's  pamphlet  "  The 
Smyrna  Fig  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  page  t 1. 

Third,  the  sentence  "  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is 
capable  of  demonstration  that  the  earlier  efforts  bjj 
Mr.  Roeding  and  others  actually  failed"  is  completely 
erroneous.    The  introductions  of  the  fig  insect  made 
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by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1890,  by  Mr. 
James  Shinn  in  1891  and  by  Mr.  Anthony  C.  Denoto- 
vitch  in  1895,  together  with  the  introduction  made  by 
myself  in  1898,  were  one  and  all  failures  as  the  insects 
issued  from  the  fruits  and  died  without  being  estab- 
lished. The  insects  now  living  in  California  were 
introduced  by  me  in  the  spring  of  1899  from  Algiers. 
The  first  blastophagas  ever  bred  in  California  issued 
in  June,  1899,  at  Fresno. 

Fourth,  my  efforts  to  introduce  the  fig  insect  were 
not  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howard. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Howard  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  insect  except 
that  upon  its  arrival  in  this  country  it  was  turned  over 
to  his  care  as  he  was  the  official  Government  Ento- 
mologist. I  undertook  the  introduction  at  my  own 
initiative  and  partly  at  my  own  expense  in  the  spring 
of  1898,  and  was  authorized  by  Secretary  Wilson  to 
continue  the  work  at  the  Department's  expense  the 
following  spring.  The  successful  introduction  of  the 
insect  was  made  with  the  funds  and  through  the  newly 
established  office  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction.  I 
published  an  account  of  the  matter  in  Science  (new 
series),  Vol.  X,  No.  251,  pages  570-574,  October  20, 
1899. 

It  might  be  stated,  further,  that  my  method  of  in- 
troduction was  original  with  me  and  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  either  of  the  entomologists  or  of 
practical  growers,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  extract  of 
Mr.  Roeding's  letter,  page  85  of  Dr.  Howard's  article 
on  "Smyrna  Fig  Culture  in  the  United  States." 
However,  I  had  faith  in  my  methods  and  persisted 
until  my  efforts  met  with  success. — Walter  T. 
SWINGLE,  Physiologist  in  charge  of  Plant  Life  History 
Investigations,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  I).  C. 

We  have  signally  failed  to  head  off  the  dispute 
which  we  saw  arising  over  this  question  of  who 
brought  in  the  blastophaga,  and  so  we  can  conscien- 
tiously go  away  back  and  sit  down  and  watch  the 
merry  war  which  bids  fair  to  be  as  sharp  as  the  battle 
over  the  question,  Who  brought  iu  the  Vedalia  car- 
dinalis?  Our  peacemaking  seems  to  have  pleased 
neither  side.  Mr.  Swingle  says  we  made  about  as 
many  mistakes  as  we  used  words,  although  we  were 
plainly  trying  to  protect  his  interests  in  the  matter. 
The  other  side  of  the  controversy  says  that  such  an 
"authority  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  make  the  statement  that  the 
introduction  was  due  to  others  than  to  Mr.  Roeding." 
So  we  retire  and  say  if  any  one  wishes  to  have  his 
reputation  bolstered  up  let  him  do  it  himself  as  Mr. 
Swingle  does:  our  reputation  is  too  bad  to  be  of  use  to 
anybody.  But  still  we  have  to  talk,  even  if  it  helps 
n obod y — ou rsel ves  included. 

First,  we  credited  Mr.  Roeding  with  having  made 
an  early  failure  to  introduce  the  blastophaga,  because 
we  know  that,  though  he  may  not  have  gone  to 
Smyrna  until  after  Mr.  Swingle  succeeded,  he  did 
send  a  representative  there,  and  though  the  Smyrnans 
would  not  give  him  the  wasps  he  wanted,  they  stung 
him  otherwise.  That  effort  cost  a  lot  of  money.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  date  Mr.  Roeding's  active  participation 
in  this  matter  as  late  as  1901. 

Second,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  it  was  Mr.  Roeding 
who  secured  the  action  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 

Third,  Mr.  Swingle's  statement  about  the  dead 
wasps  is  not  a  demonstration.  We  have  always  had 
the  same  knowledge  that  he  cites  and  considers  it 
perhaps  the  highest  possible  probability  that  all  the 
earlier  introductions  failed,  but  it  is  not  a  demonstra- 
tion. As  we  said  before,  the  fact  is  incapable  of 
demonstration  because  you  cannot  prove  it  impossible. 
Of  course  we  believe  that  they  failed  just  as  strongly 
as  Mr.  Swingle  docs  and  that  his  introduction  was  the 
first  to  live. 

Fourth,  we  are  sorry  we  lugged  Dr.  Howard  into 
the  affair.  We  had  always  understood  that  it  was  a 
co-operative  effort  and  that  the  appeal  of  the  California 
growers  was  referred  to  Dr.  Howard.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  to  be  our  mistake. 

Fifth,  we  desire  to  add  that  the  man  who  intro- 
duced the  blastophaga  is  the  man  who  sent  it  here  in 
shape  to  live,  and  that  is  Mr.  Swingle.  In  science  we 
do  not  have  the  arrangement  which  holds  in  govern- 
mental and  commercial  affairs.  In  science  it  is  not 
the  man  who  gives  the  order  and  furnishes  the  funds 
that  accomplishes  the  deed.  The  patron  has  credit 
and  satisfaction  of  his  own.  In  science  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  power  or  of  money,  it  is  the  actual  and  per- 
sonal doing  of  the  thing  which  counts.  In  other 
circles  other  standards  may  and  do  prevail.  "  Facit 
per  aliud  facit  per  se"  does  not  hold  in  science. 


Relations  of  Pruning  and  Spraying  for  Peach  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  spring  I  planted  10  acres  to 
peaches,  mainly  to  Elberta  and  Late  Crawford,  and  a 
few  Salway.  Men  who  have  raised  peaches  here  have 
assured  me  that  the  trees  have  done  well.  After  read- 
ing about  pruning  and  spraying  for  peach  blight,  I 
carefully  looked  over  my  trees  and  found  about  50 
that  showed  the  gummy  exudation  which  you  describe 
as  characteristic  of  blight.  You  recommend  pruning 
before  spraying,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  prune  my 
trees  back  to  where  trees  of  one  year's  planting  are 
usually  cut  I  shall  have  scarcely  anything  to  spray. 
What  shall  I  do  in  this  case?  Can  you  send  me  any 
information  about  the  proper  pruning  of  young  peach 
trees? — Beginner,  Fresno  county. 

In  pruning  young  peach  trees  it  is  usual  to  select 
those  branches  which  are  needed  for  proper  form  in 
the  tree  and  cut  them  back  about  one-half  when  they 
have  made  a  normal,  healthy  growth,  because  this 
induces  a  lower  branching.  It  does  reduce  the  tree 
considerably,  as  you  suggest,  and  yet  there  will  be 
plenty  of  growth  afterwards  and  the  main  trouble  is 
not  to  make  our  peach  trees  too  small,  but  to  allow 
them  to  get  too  large.  If,  however,  your  trees  have 
made  scarcely  any  growth  to  speak  of  the  first  year 
you  cannot,  of  course,  follow  this  theory.  It  will  be 
better  than  to  spray  without  pruning  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  better  growth  next  year,  which  you  can  then 
prune  as  well  grown  trees  usually  are.  If,  however, 
as  your  neighbors  say,  you  have  secured  a  good 
growth,  do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  back  even  though  it 
does  appear  that  you  have  a  little  left  to  spray.  That 
is  the  way  to  treat  young  peach  trees. 

Nothing  Doing  With  Native  Crabapples. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  making  a  study  of  the  indige- 
nous apples  of  the  United  States.  I  am  especially 
interested  in  those  forms  that  have  large  fruit,  double 
blossoms,  or  mild  flavor,  and  any  other  forms  that 
might  prove  of  horticultural  value.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  secure  specimens  of  fruit,  twig,  and  leaf,  of 
any  such  variations  of  your  native  species  that  may 
have  come  to  your  notice.  I  also  desire  to  get  the 
distribution  of  the  various  species  and  horticultural 
varieties.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  list  of  those 
that  are  native  in  your  State? — STUDENT,  Iowa. 

We  have  no  native  apples  in  our  commercial  fruit 
growing.  The  only  one  indigenous  to  this  Coast  is 
the  Oregon  Crab  (Pyrus  rivularis),  which  starts  from 
the  northern  part  of  California  and  extends  northward 
to  Alaska.  Nothing  has  been  done  with  this  fruit 
except  efforts  to  use  the  root  as  a  dwarf  stock,  and  this 
has  not  proved  worth  while  in  California,  although 
Dr.  Oeorgeson  is  now  re-embarking  in  the  same  line  of 
experimentation  at  the  Sitka  station  in  Alaska.  As 
we  have  never  done  anything  with  the  fruit  of  the 
species,  and  have  nothing  which  has  resulted  by  selec- 
tion from  it,  there  is  nothing  which  we  can  commu- 
nicate. 

Weed-Killing  With  Copperas. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  have  been  interested  in  the  notes 
you  have  given  on  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  de- 
stroying weeds.  I  was  interested  particularly  to  learn 
whether  this  agent  would  attack  the  wild  grasses  and 
other  growth  that  flourish  in  the  foothills  of  this  State. 
I  experimented  in  a  very  small  way  with  a  10/«  solu- 
tion by  weight  of  copperas  in  water,  and  the  tests  I 
made,  as  far  as  they  went,  confirmed  the  claims  I 
have  seen  published.  One  application  of  the  solution 
effectually  killed  pursley,  smartweed,  dog-fennel,  and 
hoarhound.  It  dried  up  and  stopped  the  growth  en- 
tirely of  a  cocklebur  plant,  on  which  the  burs  had 
almost  matured.  A  young  thistle  became  black  and 
lifeless  two  days  after  being  dosed.  A  larger  thistle 
of  the  same  kind  was  killed,  but  started  new  shoots 
from  the  root  in  ten  days  or  so.  The  grasses  I  tried 
were  only  partially  affected;  perhaps  a  stronger  solu- 
tion would  prove  destructive.  As  copperas  costs  but 
little  over  a  cent  per  pound  by  the  ton  on  the  San 
Francisco  market,  it  would  seem  that  it  might  be 
economically  used  in  agriculture,  as  I  have  seen  it 
estimated  that  weeds  often  cut  down  the  yield  of  cere- 
als one-fourth. — Weed-Killer,   Tuolumne  county. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  results  of  your  experi- 
ments with  copper  as  spray  for  weed-killing.  Doubtless 
a  stronger  solution  would  kill  grass  also,  but  what 
seems  to  be  the  chief  value  of  this  recourse  for  weed- 
killing  is  that  it  kills  the  broad-leaved  weeds  and 
spares  the  grass  family,  which,  of  course,  includes  the 
grains.    So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  chief  value  lies  iu 


the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  kill  one  group  of  plants  and 
not  another.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  of  your 
farther  experiments  and  to  bring  to  your  attention 
anything  interesting  which  we  may  get  from  other 
sources. 

Salt  Bush  in  New  Mexico. 

To  the  Fklitor:  I  notice  in  your  issue  of  September 
7  an  inquiry  regarding  the  Australian  salt  bush.  As 
the  Sacramento  valley  of  New  Mexico  is  similar  in 
climate  to  the  San  Joaquin  valley  of  California,  I 
report  that  the  salt  bush  grows  wild  here  and  some 
kinds  of  stock  will  eat  it  green,  but  it  is  not  a  pasture 
plant  as  the  crowns  will  not  stand  tramping.  The 
hay  is  of  very  little  value,  as  stock  must  be  starved 
into  eating  it.  Harvesting  the  hay  is  difficult,  as  the 
plants  lie  close  to  the  ground  and  the  crowns  must  not 
be  cut.  It  does  not  begin  to  compare  with  alfalfa  iu 
hardiness,  palatability,  or  quantity  of  forage  produced. 
— John  C.  Minns,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico. 

There  are  many  wild  salt  bushes  in  the  United  States 
and  California  has  some  of  them.  None  of  them  are 
the  same  as  the  Australian  salt  bush  (Atriplex  semi- 
baccata).  Our  correspondent  then  does  not  report 
upon  the  Australian  species,  unless  he  means  that  the 
seed  was  introduced  some  time  ago  and  the  plant  has 
run  wild.  We  take  it  then  that  he  is  writing  about 
one  of  the  native  salt  bushes,  and  the  report  is  partic- 
ularly interesting  because  what  is  said  about  it,  both 
as  to  its  growth  and  its  acceptability  to  stock,  agrees  so 
closely  with  the  California  experience  with  the  Aus- 
tralian species,  which  was  certainly  over-praised  at 
its  distribution  in  this  State.  The  Australians  won- 
dered at  our  exaltation  of  this  plant,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  wonder  at  it  ourselves.  Somebody  went 
off  half-cock  about  it,  apparently. 

Rose  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  a  few  leaves  from  a 
rose  bush  which  as  you  will  see  is  badly  affected  by 
some  kind  of  whitish  fungus.  It  affects  the  leaves  and 
buds  and  even  the  young  canes,  and  bids  fair  to  de- 
stroy all  my  rose  bushes.  Will  Bordeaux  probably 
kill  it,  and  when  should  it  be  applied?  What  strength 
would  it  be  safe  to  use?— Reader,  Lodi. 

It  is  rose  mildew,  one  of  the  two  species  of  sphaero- 
theca  which  are  common  in  this  State.  This  is 
sphaerotheca  pannosa  which  is  given  to  making  a 
felted  deposit  on  both  leaves  and  twigs  while  sphaero- 
theca humuli  is  the  more  powdery  form  which  dis- 
figures the  foliage  of  our  tea  roses  especially.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  of  the  4-4-40  strength  would  be  safe  and 
effective  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disease  for  a 
time. 

Black  Walnut  Kernels. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  describe  an  easy  way  to 
take  the  shells  from  the  black  walnut?— Reader 
Loomis. 

We  were  brought  up  to  do  it  with  a  claw-hammer, 
using  a  flat-iron  for  a  lap  stone,  and  never  found  it 
very  easy  either.  Whether  the  machines  for  keruel- 
ing  English  walnuts  and  almonds  will  handle  black 
walnuts  we  do  not  know.    Who  will  answer? 

We  are  not  sure  whether  our  correspondent  means 
this  or  whether  he  refers  to  hulling  the  walnut  itself. 
If  the  latter,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  allow  the  nuts  to  lie 
out  in  the  rain  for  awhile,  and  then  float  off  the  rotting 
hulls  in  a  bucket  or  barrel  according  to  the  number  he 
desires  to  clean.  For  planting,  the  hull  can,  of  course, 
be  disregarded.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  on 
or  off  after  it  gets  into  the  ground. 

Fenugreek  for  Consumption. 

To  the  Editor:  I  take  the  liberty  in  writing  to  you 
for  information  regarding  fenugreek  as  a  cure  for  con- 
sumption. Can  you  give  me  any  information  regard- 
ing the  same? — Reader,  Sunnyvale. 

We  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  claim.  We 
consider  it  one  of  the  yellowest  plant  stories  which  has 
recently  been  circulated.  As  shown  in  our  issue  of 
August  24,  fenugreek  grows  readily  in  this  State  and 
is  used  for  horse  medicine  and  for  green  manuring. 
Its  claimed  fattening  power  to  overcome  emaciation 
produced  by  tuberculosis  does  not  come  anywhere 
near  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 
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The  Irrigator. 


What  the  University  Farm  Can  Do  For 
Irrigation. 

Hy  l)t;.  SAMUEL  Fortiek,  Chief  of  Irrigation  Investigations, 
Office  Of  Experiment  Stations.  U.SS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  state  Farmers'  Institute  at  the  I'nlverslty  Farm 
at  Davisville. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  irrigation 
resources  and  facilities  of  the  University  Farm  before 
proceeding  to  outline  what  it  can  do  to  promote  the 
interests  of  irrigation.  In  the  first  place,  the  farm  is 
of  ample  size.  Many  of  the  land  grant  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  of  the  United  States  are  crippled 
in  not  having  enough  land.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  is  the  usual  size  and  when  the  necessary  space 
for  roadways  ami  buildings  is  taken  out  there  is  not 
enough  left  for  experimental  and  demonstration  pur- 
jHises  and  for  the  production  of  field  crops  and  pas- 
turage. 

Then,  too,  the  soil  is  fertile  and  deep.  One  may 
search  tar  before  finding  a  l>etter  soil  than  is  found 
along  the  river  banks  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  It 
is  not  only  rich,  but  it  possesses  an  even  sloping  sur- 
face, rendering  it  easy  to  apply  water  to  irrigation. 

This  large  farm  is  so  situated  that  the  rains  which 
drench  its  loamy  soil  during  the  winter  months,  the 
sunshine  which  ripens  its  summer  fruits,  and  the 
winds  which  blow  across  its  surface  are  all  typical  of 
the  rainfall  and  sunshine,  the  winds  and  temperature 
of  a  large  part  of  the  gn  at  interior  plane  of  ( alifornia. 

THE  Ikkhjatiox  Oi  tkit. — In  framing  the  enact- 
ment for  the  selection,  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a 
University  Farm  the  State  Legislature  gave  the  Com- 
mission a  free  hand.  To  this  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tions. Fifty  per  cent  of  the  farm  had  to  be  provided 
With  an  ample  water  supply  for  irrigation  purposes. 
This  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the  key  note  of  the 
measure.  The  legislators  were  willing  to  trust  to  the 
Commission  the  extent,  character,  and  location  of  the 
farm,  hut  they  felt  that  adequate  facilities  for  irriga- 
tion were  too  important  to  be  left  to  chance  or  to  the 
whim  of  the  Commission.  In  this  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. Every  acre  of  the  Davisville  farm  can  be  ir- 
rigated. <  >no  of  the  main  canals  of  the  Yolo  county  con- 
solidated water  system  traverses  its  highest  boundary. 
This  system  is  not  yet  perfected.  Large  expenditures 
have  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  in  excavat- 
ing canals  and  in  building  structures,  and  plans  are 
now  being  formulated  w  hich  will  call  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  sum  of  something  like  $S, ()()<), 000. 
The  completion  of  these  plans  will  give  to  Yolo  county 
one  of  the  finest  irrigation  plants  in  America,  and  an 
.abundance  of  cheap  hydro-electric  power  besides.  The 
University  Farm  is  under  this  system  and  will  share 
in  the  benefits  of  a  properly  managed  water  supply  as 
well  as  in  the  enhancement  of  values  which  an  enter- 
prise of  this  magnitude  is  certain  to  produce. 

W  hat  can  such  a  farm  do  for  irrigation?  If  properly 
equipped  and  managed,  it  will  have  a  high  educational 
value.  The  whole  farm  can  be  used  to  illustrate  irri- 
gation practice  and  particular  tracts  are  now  being 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  standard 
methods  of  preparing  land  and  applying  water.  In 
addition  to  the  graded  fields,  water  channels,  measur- 
ing devices,  and  irrigation  structures  of  the  farm,  the 
plan  contemplates  the  erection  in  the  near  future  of  a 
commodious  rural  engineering  building.  Here  will 
be  installed  the  best  appliances  for  the  measurement 
and  division  of  irrigation  water  known  to  irrigation 
engineers  throughout  the  world;  the  installation  and 
Operation  Of  a  pumping  plant  and  the  storage  of  water 
in  an  elevated  tank  will  give  students  an  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  operate  and  repair  gasoline  engines, 
while  the  stored  water  in  an  elevated  tank  will  afford 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  and  observe  the 
action  of  water  under  pressure  as  it  passes  through 
orifices  and  closed  channels. 

UiioAK  Provision  fok  Rr  ka  i.  Excixkkiu.m;. — 
This  rural  engineering  building  is  to  contain  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  shops,  as  well  as  drafting  rooms  for 
the  designs  and  drawings  of  ordinary  farm  structures, 
such  as  fence  gates,  bridges,  headgates,  sheds,  barns, 
and  dwellings. 

Another  division  of  the  rural  engineering  building 
is  to  be  devoted  to  farm  implements  and  farm  machin- 
ery of  the  most  approved  tyj>e.  Students  will  be 
taught  how  to  erect,  handle,  repair,  and  care  for  such 
machinery.  They  will  also  be  required  to  study  the 
good  and  bad  features  of  each  and  to  determine  their 
relative  efficiency. 

Still  another  division  of  the  engineering  building  is 
to  be  devoted  to  road-building,  the  making  and  lay- 
ing of  cement  and  concrete  structures,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  crude  oils  to  road  and  irrigation  canal  surfaces. 

This  brief  outline  conveys  some  idea  of  the  scope  of 
.'rural  engineering  and  the  equipment  necessary  to  give 
farmers'  boys  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
'The  name  '  rural '  rather  than  '  irrigation  '  engineering 
ha-  been  adopted  for  the  reason  that  the  former  is 


broad  enough  to  include  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
engineering  and  farm  surveying. 

If  a  boy  can  l>e  taught  bow  to  use  surveying  instru- 
ments, how  to  locate  and  build  farm  ditches  and  pre- 
pare land  for  irrigation,  how  to  measure  and  divide 
water,  how  to  run  a  gasoline  engine,  how  to  build 
good  roads,  how  to  operate  and  care  for  farm  machin- 
ery, and  how  to  design  and  erect  ordinary  structures, 
he  has  acquired  much  of  the  experience  and  skill 
necessary  for  the  twentieth  century  California  farmer. 

For  the  past  six  years  the  University  of  California 
has  undertaken  to  instruct  advanced  students  in  irri- 
gation. Notwithstanding  the  meagre  equipment  and 
the  lack  of  instructors,  the  subject  has  attracted  some 
of  the  brightest  minds  of  the  undergraduates,  and  the 
yearly  increase  in  the  enrollment  has  been  much 
greater  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  believe,  therefore,  that  if  the  University  Farm 
is  properly  equipped  with  irrigation  appliances  it  will 
prove  of  great  value  not  only  to  farmers'  boys,  but  also 
to  University  students.  The  latter  are  now  compelled 
to  make  numerous  trips  to  irrigated  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  various  devices  and  appli- 
ances in  use  and  many  students  cannot  well  afford 
this  added  expense* 

Ixkiakxtiai.  ix  Devkloi'.mkxt. —  The  University 
Farm  can  also  be  an  important  factor  in  the  irrigation 
development  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys,  but  particularly  of  the  former.  Here  is  a 
valley  with  the  adjacent  foothills  containing  8,000,000 
acres,  more  or  less.  A  small  part  is  now  under  irri- 
gation, another  small  part  is  planted  to  deep-rooted 
vines  and  trees  which  need  little  irrigation,  while  the 
large  balance  is  bringing  in  small  returns  in  grain 
and  grain  hay.  This  mode  of  dry  farming  can- 
not continue  indefinitely.  The  yields  are  decreas- 
ing and  a  part  of  this  vast  plain  is  now  farmed  at  a 
loss.  The  only  remedy  that  can  be  applied  on  a  large 
scale  is  a  scientific  rotation  of  crops,  and  this  requires 
irrigation. 

The  irrigation  of  the  Sacramento  valley  apart  from 
the  control  of  flood  waters  involves  a  vast  outlay  of 
money.  A  conservative  estimate  would  place  the  aver- 
age value  of  a  water  right  at  per  acre,  the  removal  of 
the  surplus  water  by  drainage  at  $5  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  for  irrigation  and  planting  at  $20  per 
acre.  In  addition  to  this  first  cost  there  will  be  an 
annual  outlay  for  water  rentals  and  the  cost  of  apply- 
ing water  of  nearly  sdii  per  acre. 

Irrigation  and  Drainage. — The  great  problem 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  is  one  of  water  and  its  proper 
control.  In  March  the  soil  is  frequently  too  wet  to 
cultivate  and  the  excess  moisture  produced  by  heavy 
rains  should  be  removed  by  drainage.  Iii  August  the 
soil  is  too  dry  and  requires  irrigation.  There  is  like- 
wise the  control  of  the  Sacramento  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries to  prevent  the  Hooding  of  fertile  tracts  and  the 
destruction  of  crops.  And  last,  but  not  least,  there  is 
the  drainage  of  water-logged  tracts. 

Irrigation  and  drainage  and  the  conversion  of  large 
grain  fields  into  small  irrigated  holdings  will  require 
by  far  the  largest  expenditure  of  funds.  The  Univer- 
sity Farm  can  do  much  to  demonstrate  how  work  of 
this  kind  can  be  done  in  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient manner. 

While  the  practice  of  irrigation  is  as  ancient  as  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  the  scientific  problems  relating  to  the 
use  of  water  are  all  new.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  something  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  this  field  of  inquiry  is  certain  to  expand  as  the 
arid  region  becomes  settled.  For  several  years  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  been  co-op- 
erating with  the  State  of  California  in  carrying  on  in- 
vestigations for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater  econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  water.  The  State  expends  fully  £  \-,- 
000,000  annually  in  obtaining  water  for  irrigation  and 
in  applying  it  to  crops.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  less  than  one-third  of  the  water  which  is  annu- 
ally applied  subserves  a  useful  purpose  in  nourishing 
plant  life.  The  large  balance  is  wasted — wasted  in 
careless  use,  in  porous  channels  and  in  passing  from 
the  soil  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
This,  therefore,  is  another  of  the  great  problems  which 
confront  the  people  of  California,  and  in  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  by  the  United  States  Department  T>C 
Agriculture  to  find  the  right  solution  the  University 
Farm  may  be  of  great  service.  This  large  farm,  rep- 
resenting as  it  does  the  typical  climate  and  soil  of  a 
large  part  of  the  irrigable  lands  of  the  State,  can  be 
used  in  part  in  an  experimental  way  to  carry  on  scienti- 
fic investigations.  The  irrigation  and  drainage  branch 
of  the  U.  s.  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  already 
joined  hands  with  the  University  in  an  experiment  to 
determine  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  linings  for 
irrigation  ditches  and  canals  in  order  that  the  large 
percentage  of  water  now  lost  by  seepage  may  be  less- 
ened. This,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  will  be  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  experiments  on  various  phases  of  the  use 
and  application  of  water  to  cultivated  crops. 

In  concluding  this  brief  outline  permit  me  to  state 
that  the  leading  institutions  of  California  have  been 
slow  to  recognize  the  importance  of  irrigation.  During 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  California  Experi- 
ment Station  has  issued  100  bulletins  on  agricultural 
topics,  but  with  the  exception  of  analyzing  soils  and 
waters,  only  three  treat  of  irrigation,  and  one  of  these 


gives  the  results  of  experiments  obtained  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
is  a  true  index  of  how  the  subject  has  l>een  regarded  by 
the  agricultural  leaders  of  the  State.  It  is  likewise  an 
index  of  the  percentage  of  the  available  funds  which 
has  been  devoted  to  irrigation. 

To  President  Wheeler  is  due  the  credit  of  introduc- 
ing a  change  of  policy.  Six  years  ago  he  established 
an  irrigation  department  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity. This  department  during  the  past  four  year- 
has  increased  from  an  attendance  of  40  students  to  202 
students.  As  has  bee  n  stated,  no  other  branch  of  the 
University  has  increased  in  numl>ers  with  anything 
like  the  same  rapidity.  This  gratifying  result  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  demand  for  such  training  and 
the  wisdom  shown  by  the  president  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  University  to  meet  present  requirements. 
For  nearly  five  years  the  writer  has  devoted  a  part  of 
his  spare  time  to  this  department  free  of  charge.  It 
formed  no  part  of  his  regular  duties  in  carrying  on  co- 
operative investigations  between  the  State  and  the 
Federal  <  Jovernment,  but  he  felt  that  no  work  which 
he  could  do  would  prove  of  greater  benefit  to  the  State. 

[While  it  may  be  strictly  true  that  the  California 
station  has  published  relatively  little  on  irrigation,  as 
Dr.  Fortier  indicates,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the 
staff  of"  the  station  has  published  much  through  the 
Irrigation  Investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Probably  not  less  than  twenty  publica- 
tions have  thus  been  made  and  very  widely  circulated. 
As  this  medium  for  publication  was  available,  the 
California  station  naturally  expended  its  publication 
money  in  making  known  the  results  of  other  investi- 
gations which  were  urgently  demanded  by  its  con- 
stituency.—  Ed.] 


Horticulture. 


A  Review  of  California  Frost  Fighting. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Koethen  of  Riverside  has  given  close 
attention  to  the  various  ways  devised  in  California  to 
keep  the  temperature  al>ove  the  freezing  point  which 
is  injurious  to  citrus  fruits,  and,  as  this  is  the  season  of 
the  year  to  think  about  such  things,  we  take  from  the 
Fruit  World  an  up-to-date  review  which  Mr.  Koethen 
has  prepared  on  the  subject: 

Conditions  at  the  time  of  frosts  are  dry,  clear  atmos- 
phere, no  wind,  radiation  uninterrupted  by  cloud  or 
vapor  and  the  settling  of  cold  air  in  poorly  air-drained 
areas.  A  knowledge  of  these  conditions  is  absolutely 
essential  to  judge  of  the  methods  by  which  the  danger 
may  be  averted.  This  may  1k>  illustrated  by  the 
futile  efforts  made  by  us  in  the  early  experiments, 
covering  small  areas  with  a  vapor  smudge.  Wet 
straw,  manure,  and  cypress  brush  were  burned  in 
quantities,  and  evaporating  pans  were  constructed, 
which  had  a  calculated  capacity  of  furnishing  suffi- 
cient vapor  to  cover  the  area  owned  by  the  ojjerator. 
These  estimates  were  made  by  eminent  engineers,  but 
alas  the  estimate  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
absorptive  power  of  so  large  adjacent  dry  air  Inxlies, 
and  the  vapor  formed  disap]>eared  as  fast  as  made 
into  space.  Besides,  we  neglected  to  note  that  the 
movement  of  heat  to  the  land  above  had  more  in- 
fluence on  the  orchard  than  the  radiation  in  the 
orchard  itself.  Hence,  in  order  that  the  application  of 
a  vapor  cloud  should  be  effectual,  it  should  be  a  large 
area  on  the  sloi>e  above.  This  was  actually  put  into 
practice  one  season  in  Riverside  with  good  effect.  A 
very  large  area  was  covered  by  smudge  of  this  char- 
acter on  an  exceedingly  cold  night.  As  a  result,  a 
real  cloud  developed  before  morning  which  saved 
Riverside  from  a  disastrous  freeze,  while  all  other  ex- 
posed localities  were  badly  injured  that  night.  So 
much  for  a  pre-concerted  action,  but  this  is  more  than 
difficult  to  obtain;  it  is  impossible,  except  as  a  special 
effort,  under  our  existing  conditions.  So  a  method 
had  to  be  devised  by  which  a  small  rancher  can  pro- 
tect his  own  orchard.  There  still  remains  the  follow- 
ing methods  at  his  disposal:  Running  water  in  the 
orchard,  air  drainage,  air  agitation,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  direct  heat. 

Running  water  is  effectual  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  placing  of  a  tub  of  water  in  the  cellar  near  the 
potatoes,  '  way  back  East.'  The  latent  heat  given  off 
by  the  freezing  water,  protects  the  less  easily  frozen 
potatoes,  so  in  the  orchard,  with  running  water,  esjie- 
cially  where  a  cover  crop  is  grown,  a  heavy  low  frost 
is  produced  and  oranges  are  saved,  by  the  latent  heat 
given  off. 

The  subject  of  air  drainage  is  of  most  vital  import- 
ance. We  have  seen  frosty  localities  made  almost  en- 
tirely immune,  by  taking  away  sufficient  of  the  tree 
barrier  to  let  the  cold  air  proceed  on  its  course  down 
the  slope.  It  is  especially  important  that  low-growing 
brush  should  be  removed  from  berries  and  the  limbs 
trimmed  up.    Hedges  running  across  the  slope  should 
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be  avoided,  as  they  afford  perfect  barriers  and  form 
pools  of  cold  air. 

The  question  of  air  agitation  has  never  been  ex- 
ploited, as  far  as  we  know.  We  have  sometimes 
wondered  if  a  series  of  large  fans  could  not  be  used 
economically.  Especially  where  a  good  water  power 
is  available.  This  we  do  know,  that  on  the  coldest 
nights  a  very  slight  breeze  will  eliminate  all  danger 
from  cold,  the  effect  being  to  stir  up  the  air  and  bring 
the  warmer  upper  air  down  to  the  surface.  Large 
brush  fires  at  the  lowest  point  of  air  drainage,  have 
been  known  to  exert  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  creat- 
ing an  upward  draught  at  that  point,  and  bringing 
about  an  air  circulation. 

Usk  op  Direct  Heat.— The  application  of  direct 
heat  as  a  frost  protection  method  was  first  introduced 
into  California,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  A.  J.  Everett, 
on  his  ranch  at  Arlington,  a  suburb  of  Riverside. 
His  method  was  a  rather  elaborate  system,  by  which 
crude  oil  was  distributed  from  great  drums,  by  means 
of  a  gas  piping  to  burners  located  at  proper  intervals. 
But  the  system  had  one  serious  fault,  it  made  com- 
paratively few  fires,  instead  of  many  small  ones. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  made  by  Edward 
Copley,  who  invented  wire  baskets  and  a  machine  by 
which  to  manufacture  them  cheaply,  which  he  filled 
with  kindling,  and  about  25  lb.  of  coal.  These  were 
distributed  in  the  orchard  at  the  rate  of  about  25  to 
the  acre,  suspended  by  wires  to  the  limbs  of  seedling 
trees,  and  by  iron  rods  in  budding  orchards.  This 
system  accomplishes  the  purpose,  but  it,  too,  had  its 
defects.  It  was  found  expensive  of  labor  to  keep 
them  burning  and  difficult  to  light  them,  especially 
after  the  kindling  had  been  dampened  by  rain,  and  a 
slow  process  to  refill  their:  after  having  been  used. 

The  oil  pot  was  somewhat  of  an  improvement  on 
the  coal  basket,  but  when  a  large  area  was  covered 
by  it,  it,  too,  became  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
disagreeable  greasy  soot  produced,  which  settled  on 
trees,  buildings,  and  even  inside  buildings,  not  only 
on  the  operator's  premises,  but  on  that  of  neighbors. 

The  briquette  was  introduced  about  the  same  time 
as  the  oil  pot,  and  had  its  advocates,  but  it  was  found 
hard  to  ignite  and  keep  burning  vigorously.  This  is 
a  cube,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  oil-refining  refine, 
low-grade  oil  and  sawdust,  compressed  into  shape, 
and  was  manufactured  by  a  Los  Angeles  firm.  The 
same  firm  have  now  introduced  a  modification  of  this 
system  which  is  the  best  method  yet  introduced.  It 
consists  of  a  small,  cheap  sheet-iron  stove,  properly 
dampered,  in  which  the  material  of  which  the  bri- 
quette was  made  is  burned  without  compression.  It 
is  shipped  to  the  grower  in  sacks,  and  is  by  all  odds 
the  best  plan  yet  devised. 

Frost  protection  by  direct  heat  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  heating  up  the  low-lying  strata  of  air  to  a  moderate 
degree.  In  order  to  do  this,  large  fires  are  avoided, 
and  the  amount  of  heat  produced  does  not  necessarily 
change  the  direction  of  the  draft,  as  it  flows  down  the 
slope.  The  object  being  to  warm  up  the  draft  as  it  is 
pressed  down  from  above  by  the  colder  air  as  it  settles, 
and  thus  avoid  the  formation  of  cold  pools.  It  is  not 
'heating  all  outside,'  for  the  air  in  upper  strata  is 
warmer,  away  beyond  danger  point,  and  the  margin 
between  danger  and  safety  is  usually  so  slight  that  an 
almost  imperceptible  rise  in  the  temperature  is  a  direct 
gain.  Again,  a  very  important  element  in  the  plan 
is  that  after  effect  of  the  smoke  hovering  over  the 
orchard  after  sunrise.  The  rise  in  temperature  after 
sunrise  is  very  rapid,  and  if  it  can  be  retarded  so  as  to 
draw  the  frost  out  of  the  fruit  slowly,  another  material 
gain  is  obtained.  This  the  lingering  smoke  does. 
The  sun's  rays  are  more  or  less  obscured  until  the 
frost  has  all  disappeared,  and  the  cells  not  being 
broken  in  the  fruit,  no  material  injury  ensues. 

Conclusions. — The  value  of  frost  protection  has 
been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  by  many  tests,  under  the 
conditions  existing  in  southern  California.  Not  much 
has  been  done  at  it  in  late  years  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  considerable  trouble,  and  unless  done  properly, 
might  as  well  be  left  undone.  There  are  few  em- 
ployees to  whom  it  may  be  entrusted,  and  the  majority 
of  the  orange  growers  are  averse  to  getting  out  at 
nights  to  fight  the  fight.  Then,  too,  the  best  results 
are  obtained  where  large  areas  are  covered  by  the 
fires,  and  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  get  holders  of 
small  ranches  to  fall  in  line  in  large  numbers.  How- 
ever, the  margin  between  danger  and  safety,  is  usually 
so  small  that  even  small  holders  would  find  it  profit- 
able. 


The  Dairy. 


Why  be  a  Dairyman? 


C.  D.  ThiBblk,  or  Elk  (irove,  at  the  California  Breeders' 
Association. 

In  the  beginning  it  may  be  asked,  why  be  a  dairy- 
man? In  reply  we  will  state  that  dairying  has  many 
things  to  influence  the  average  farmer  in  its  favor. 
These  are  not  new.  You  have  heard  of  them  or 
thought  them  out  for  yourself.  In  the  first  place  the 
business  is  exceptionally  profitable.    It  furnishes  a 


constant  income,  and  the  demand  for  dairy  products  is 
never  ceasing.  It  builds  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
thus  making  your  farm  more  productive,  instead  of 
sapping  its  resources.  The  man  who  ignores  dairying 
and  farms  for  the  grain  or  stock  he  can  sell  is  sure  to 
injure  the  fertility  of  his  farm  sooner  or  later.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  plainly  seen  on  many  of  our  farms. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  recently  made  pub- 
lic some  figures  relating  to  the  difference  in  the  prod- 
ucts sold  from  the  farm  in  regard  to  retaining  its 
fertility.  According  to  these  figures,  when  a  man  sells 
$2  worth  of  straw  from  his  farm  he  sells  as  much  fer- 
tility— that  is,  removes  it  from  the  farm,  as  he  would 
sell  $80  worth  of  butter.  When  he  sells  $18  worth  of 
oats  he  removes  as  much  fertility  from  his  farm  as  he 
would  in  selling  $2:55  worth  of  cream.  In  selling  $20 
worth  of  wheat,  at  80c.  a  bushel,  he  loses  in  fertility  as 
though  he  sold  $290  worth  of  cream. 

Some  people  will  believe  an  argument  like  this  when 
you  are  selling  hay  or  grain  from  the  farm,  but  they 
say  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the 
fertility  whether  you  keep  cows  or  fatten  steers  or  hogs, 
or,  in  fact,  practice  any  branch  of  the  livestock  hus- 
bandry. The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  however,  is 
authority  for  saying  that  when  a  man  sells  $100  worth 
of  beef  at  5c.  a  pound,  he  removes  as  much  fertility  as 
he  would  in  selling  $500  worth  of  butter;  also,  that 
when  he  sells  $100  worth  of  pork  at  5c.  a  pound  he 
sells  as  much  fertility  as  he  would  if  he  sold  $860  worth 
of  cream.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  dairying,  in  the  sell- 
ing of  butter  or  cream,  very  little  fertility  is  removed 
from  the  farm.  It  is  estimated  that  in  selling  a  ton  of 
butter  not  more  than  50c.  worth  of  plant  food  is  re- 
moved from  the  farm,  and  if  the  butter  was  absolutely 
clean  and  pure,  there  would  be  none  removed. 

Dairying  makes  the  farmer  a  manufacturer.  It  al- 
ways pays  to  put  the  products  you  have  for  sale  in  the 
best  form.  The  manufactured  product  represents  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  plus  the  value  of  work  put 
upon  it  and  a  certain  profit.  Dairying  also  enables  the 
farmer  to  pay  cash  for  what  he  buys.  His  returns 
come  in  regularly  and  his  expenses  can  be  readily  met. 
Many  a  farmer  becomes  discouraged  because  he  is 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  running  expenses  of  his 
arm. 

1  >airying  makes  the  farming  attractive.  <  Hher  things 
being  equal,  the  dairy  farm  is  neater,  more  sanitary, 
looks  better  to  the  passer-by,  than  the  grain  or  stock 
farm.  The  dairyman  must  be  cleanly  to  make  his 
place  attractive.  This  will  be  reflected  in  the  farm 
and  surroundings  as  well  as  in  the  work  he  is  trying 
to  do. 

You  should  be  a  dairyman  because  the  business  is 
both  profitable  and  interesting.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
is  interested  in  the  work  that  is  being  done  will  find 
less  to  draw  him  or  her  away  from  home.  • 

Any  work  loses  its  drudgery  just  in  proportion  as  it 
demands  careful  thought  and  attention.  It  is  drudgery 
that  drives  people  from  the  country.  If  the  farmers 
can  keep  their  children  at  home  they  will  be  doing  a 
great  work  for  themselves,  their  families  and  society 
in  general.  For  these  reasons  you  should  be  a  dairy- 
man. Do  not  think  these  are  all.  There  are  as  many 
more  as  there  are  people.  Every  man  has  his  own  in- 
dividuality to  consider,  and  this  alone  will  tell  him 
why  he  should  be  a  dairyman. 


Paraffining  Cheese  for  Storage. 

During  the  past  few  years  paraffining  has  come  to 
be  so  generally  adopted  by  dealers  and  storers  of  cheese 
and  the  chief  advantages  of  the  practice  are  so  well 
understood  that  they  are  now  considered  as  ancient 
history  by  the  trade.  There  are,  however,  a  good 
many  of  our  readers  who  are  probably  not  acquainted 
with  the  effect  which  the  wide  application  of  paraffin- 
ing has  had  upon  the  cheese  industry,  nor  how  the 
practice  is  viewed  by  the  large  dealers  at  our  princi- 
pal distributing  centres.  In  order  to  gather  this  infor- 
mation a  reporter  of  the  New  Y'ork  Produce  Review 
called  upon  a  number  of  the  largest  handlers  of  Amer- 
ican cheese  on  this  market,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
may  prove  interesting. 

Practically  all  cheese  to  be  held  for  any  length  of 
time  in  cold  storage  are  now  paraffined  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived on  this  market.  The  paraffining  is  done  either 
by  the  large  receivers  or  the  cold  storage  houses  at  a 
cost  of  |c  per  pound,  half  for  wax  and  half  for  labor. 
Steam  heated  tanks  large  enough  to  permit  the  dip- 
ping of  several  cheese  at  the  same  time  are  used,  the 
temperature  of  the  wax  being  kept  between  200  and 
210u.  The  cheese  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  para- 
rline  only  a  lew  seconds  and  are  left  on  the  rack  after 
dipping  until  the  coating  has  hardened.  The  majority 
color  the  wax  a  light  straw  shade,  a  few  apply  it  un- 
COlored,  while  one  is  now  using  a  new  preparation 
already  colored,  which  costs  considerably  more  than 
the  refined  paraffine. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
process  lie  in  the  prevention  of  mold  development  and 
a  saving  in  shrinkage  due  to  evaporation.  Before  the 
days  of  paraffining  spring  cheese  held  in  storage 
throughout  the  summer  came  out  in  the  fall  showing 


loss  iu  weight  and  generally  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of  mold.  But  all  this  is  now  changed  and  the  para- 
ffined spring  cheese  are  taken  out,  even  after  a  year's 
holding,  practically  unaltered  as  far  as  appearance  and 
Weight  are  concerned.  This  improvement  in  condition 
has  tended  to  increase  the  value  of  spring  and  early 
summer  cheese,  and  has  permitted  them  to  be  sold 
somewhat  closer  to  the  fall  make  in  consequence. 
Thus  the  practice  of  paraffining,  as  well  as  cold  stor- 
age, has  been  a  factor  in  securing  a  more  uniform  price 
for  cheese  throughout  the  year,  the  benefts  being  felt 
not  only  by  the  dealer  who  carries  the  cheese  in  store 
for  a  higher  market,  but  by  the  producer  as  well. 

There  is  some  difference  in  opinion  among  the  trade 
as  to  the  effect  of  paraffining  upon  the  flavor  and  cur- 
ing of  the  cheese.  Many  claim  that  the  bag  retards 
the  curing  and  prevents  the  development  of  a  sharp 
flavor,  and  they  attribute  the  scarcity  of  sharp  cheese 
at  the  present  time  to  the  prevalence  of  paraffining. 
Others  take  the  view  that  neither  the  flavor  nor  rate 
of  curing  is  affected  by  the  wax  coating,  the  retention 
of  the  moisture  and  the  softer  body  being  the  only 
noticeable  effects  upon  the  internal  character  of  the 
cheese.  The  scarcity  of  sharp  cheese  they  explain  by 
the  shorter  time  the  make  is  held  outside  of  cold  stor- 
age, buyers  now  taking  the  cheese  from  the  factories 
nearer  the  hoops  than  in  former  years.  They  contend 
that  the  exclusion  of  air  and  the  prevention  of  mold 
development  on  the  rind  have  little  influence  upon  the 
curing  of  the  cheese  while  in  cold  storage.  A  series 
of  experiments  to  determine  this  point  would  be  of 
interest.  Since  paraffining  is  generally  only  practiced 
when  the  cheese  are  held  in  cold  storage,  the  effects  of 
the  two  processes  have  become  somewhat  confused. 

Although  the  paraffining  of  cheese  for  storage  has 
generally  been  found  of  decided  advantage,  cases 
where  it  has  had  the  opposite  effect  are  by  no  means 
unknown  to  the  trade.  It  has  been  proved  unadvisa- 
ble  to  paraffine  cheese  of  high  moisture  content,  such 
being  inclined  to  mold  and  rot  under  the  wax,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  the  operation  is  done. 

Only  one  of  the  dealers  interviewed  favored  the  par- 
affining of  cheese  at  the  factory,  and  one  house  claimed 
that  it  would  accept  no  cheese  so  treated,  owing  to  the 
likelihood  of  imperfect  work  and  a  tendency  to  apply 
the  wax  when  the  cheese  were  too  young  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  extra  weight.  Experience  has 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  that  well  made  cheese 
can  be  paraffined  at  the  age  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 
no  earlier  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  assured. 

Less  complaint  from  retailers  has  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  paraffining  in  this  country  than  in  England, 
where  there  are  still  many  storekeepers  who  claim  that 
the  shrinkage  of  the  waxed  cheese  after  cutting  is 
much  heavier.  As  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned 
he,  as  a  rule,  prefers  the  waxed  cheese,  the  rind  being 
thinner  and  the  waste  less. 


A  Goat  Dairy  at  Pasadena. 


We  have  had  several  mentions  of  goat  dairy  ven- 
tures in  California.  Referring  to  a  current  under- 
taking at  Pasadena,  the  Pacific  Dairy  Review  re- 
marks that  goat  dairying  has  been  ushered  into 
existence  in  California  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
under  auspices  that  promise  well  for  the  industry. 
So  far  as  the  average  citizen  realizes,  the  only  figure 
that  the  goat  cuts  in  our  industrial  economy  is  the 
occasional  '  nanny '  securely  tethered  by  a  rope  in 
some  vacant  lot  in  the  outskirts  of  our  cities,  the  se- 
curity afforded  by  the  rope  being  protection  from  her 
taste  for  bill  posters,  the  contents  of  back-yard  wash 
lines  and  the  pasturage  that  often  grows  on  the  roofs 
of  the  humble  homes  in  those  parts  of  our  cities  where 
the  milch  goat  is  tolerated. 

The  goat  is  said  to  be  the  '  poor  man's  cow.'  Well, 
our  California  goat  dairy  in  its  inception  is  on  alto- 
gether another  basis.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  among  the  poor,  whose  invaluable 
friend  the  goat  has  proven  to  be,  she  is  to  make  her 
debut  as  a  commercial  proposition  in  Pasadena- 
America's  exclusive  millionaire  city.  If  reports  are 
correct,  the  invasion  of  goat's  milk  may  prove  the 
undoing  of  the  cow  in  that  aristocratic  burg,  which 
has  almost  insisted  upon  its  authorities  turning  the 
cow  inside  out  and  examine  every  bone  and  sinew  in 
her  make-up  to  be  sure  that  she  is  hygienic  and  a  safe 
source  of  milk  for  retired  pork-packers,  brewers,  and 
other  blue-bloods.  An  enterprising  firm  of  young 
men,  Winthrop  Howland  and  H.  C.  Hurd,  of  that 
city,  have  had  an  eye  open  to  the  bad  reputation  the 
dairy  cow  has  acquired  among  the  Pasadenans,  and 
they  lost  no  time  in  getting  in  on  the  ground  floor 
with  a  source  of  milk  not  open  to  the  criticism  that 
has  been  laid  to  the  cows  of  that  section.  From  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  so  far,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  present  limited  output  has  been 
snatched  up  at  good  prices,  it  would  seem  that  Pasa- 
dena has  accepted  the  goat  as  a  milk  proposition  at 
par  value. 

It  is  stated  that  the  firm  of  Howland  and  Hurd  have 
on  hand  a  fair  sized  goatherd,  but  they  claim  more  in 
the  way  of  dairy  quality  than  for  numbers.  Included 
in  their  herd  are  a  number  of  Swiss  Toggerburgs,  a 
breed  famous  for  milking  capacity.    They  are  reputed 
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IT'S  FREE 


FERTILIZE  FOR  PROFIT 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS,  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well 
as  the  QUANTITY. 

Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the 
Rockies  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means 
starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  har- 
vest.   Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

California  Fertilizer  Works,  SSr^SiSa^lE 

Branch  Office:  Room  216  Grotse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAN  I  KAC'I  I  It  KRS  OK 


268   MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco 


Special  Fertilizers  for  all  Crops 

Our  New  Catalogue 

"The 
Farmer's 
Friend," 

is  just  out  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  one. 
They  are  full  of  practical  information  to  the 
grower  and  farmer. 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

SPEND    Sl.OO   PER  ACRE 

for  the  unsurpassed  cereal  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  and 
greatly  increase  your  crops.  Read  what  growers  are  doing  in  South  and  West- 
ern Australia.  Yields  are  increased  50  per  cent,  there  by  using  small  quantities 
of  superphosphate. 

Win.  Angus,  the  leading  Agricultural  Expert  of  South  Australia,  writes: 
"  In  modern  agriculture  probably  no  practice  has  been  followed  with  such  mar- 
velous results  as  applications  of  superphosphate." 


GET    PARTICULARS  FROM 

The   Mountain    Copper  Co., 

150    PINE    ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ltd. 


to  yield  from  three  to  six  quarts  a  day 
and  keep  up  a  good  flow  for  eight  or 
nine  months  a  year  and  with  less  feed 
than  a  cow  requires  to  produce  the 
same  amount.  The  present  herd  of 
Messrs.  Howland  and  Hurd  is  kept  in 
Pasadena,  but  when  their  herd  reaches 
the  desired  number  it  is  their  plan  to 
secure  laud  in  the  nearby  mountains, 
so  as  to  give  the  animals  as  near  as  pos- 
sible their  natural  environment.  It  is 
also  their  plan  to  expand  the  business 
and  from  the  inquiries  the  firm  is  re- 
ceiving for  stock  it  is  expected  that  the 
demand  for  the  increase  will  be  a  source 
of  profit.  Inquiries  bave  already  been 
received  for  goats  from  Mexico  and  Ja- 
pan. With  such  economical  producers 
as  goats,  a  demand  for  their  milk  by 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  good  prices 
for  it,  and  the  fact  that  physicians  re- 
commend it  in  preference  to  cow's  milk 
00  account  of  its  composition  and  easy 
digestibility,  these  enterprising  young 
men  of  Pasadena  ought  to  succeed — un- 
less they  are  up  against  a  mere  rich 
man's  fad. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Taxation  Reforms  in  California. 


By  Mr.  John  Tcohv,  of  Tulare,  at  the  State 
Farmers'  Institute  at  the  I'niversity  Farm, 
Uavlsville. 

We  are  now  all  assembled  in  this 
State  Farmers'  Institute  to  see  the  place 
where  the  future  farmers  of  California 
will  receive  their  education — literary, 
scientific,  and  practical  (for  all  these 
requirements  are  essential  to  his  proper 
education);  to  hear  the  lines  on  and  the 
methods  by  which  the  instruction  will 
be  given,  and  to  learn  for  ourselves  that 
in  California  a  College  of  Agriculture 
has  been  established  by  the  State  and 
provided  with  a  director  and  corps  of 
instructors  capable  of  imparting  as  thor- 
ough an  education  in  the  science  of 
agriculture  as  can  be  had  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

I  do  not  propose  to  debate  this  asser- 
tion with  anyone,  but  I  will  assert  fur- 
ther that  in  our  own  lovely  California 
we  have  a  soil  of  soils  and  a  climate 
equal  to  all  the  educational  requirements 
on  those  lines.  We  have  instructors 
that,  in  their  respective  lines,  have  no 
superiors.  Our  keen  desire  Is  for  a  pro- 
gressive, industrial  education.  Our 
State,  as  we  see  here,  is  doing  much  to 
provide  us  therewith,  and  we  bring  to 
our  calling  those  careful  and  progressive 
methods  of  work  which  put  us  on  a 
plane  than  which  no  country  has  a 
higher.  We  desire  to  go  higher,  to  be 
the  highest.  We  will  go  higher.  We 
will  be  the  highest,  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves.  We.  are  here  now  to  see 
what  is  being  done  and  to  consult  and 
advise  as  to  our  future  work,  for  we  are 
ambitious  and  patriotic  enough  to  leave 
future  farmers  better  educational  condi- 
tions and  facilities  than  we  had  or  were 
known  of  when  we  received  our  educa- 
tion. We  believe  we  owe  something  to 
future  generations  and  to  present  soci- 
ety, and  so  far  as  we  know  it  and  have 
the  ability  to  do  it,  we  are  ready  to  pay 
Ihi'  hill. 

The  American  Farmer  in  Public 
Affairs. — 1  believe  all  Americans  are 
imbued  with  a  love  of  their  form  of 
government  and  a  sense  of  their  duty  as 
citizens  thereto;  and  in  both  these  qual- 
ities the  agricultural  classes  of  the 
United  States  have  no  equals.  The 
Government  should  do  much  to  encour- 
age agriculture  and  promote  agricul- 
tural education. 

During  the  three  days  of  this  Insti- 
tute, which  really  is  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion, you  will  hear  much  that  is  profita- 
ble and  interesting.  The  subject  on 
which  I  am  to  address  you,  "  The  Pres- 
ent and  the  Proposed  Tax  System  for 
State  and  County  Revenue,"  is,  I  am 
sure,  more  than  interesting  to  you  all. 
It  is  deserving  of  your  best  thoughts, 
your  closest  attention.  It  will  pay  you 
well  to  give  it  these.  Next  to  educa- 
tion,  nothing  coming  before  you  de- 


serves closer  and  better  consideration  on 
your  part. 

THE  Function  op  Govkknmknt. — 
As  leading  up  to  a  proj>er  consideration 
of  the  subject,  I  assume  that  the  best 
conditions  and  well-being  of  humanity 
requires  we  shall  have  society  condi- 
tions; that  society  requires  organized 
government  for  its  maintenance  and 
its  promotion.  That  government  pro- 
tects and  promotes  society,  and  it  is  a 
duty  society  owes  to  itself  to  efficiently 
maintain  its  government.  This  is  a 
duty  pertaining  to  society  as  a  whole 
and  to  each  and  every  member  of  it. 
For  as  each  and  every  member  of  soci- 
ety owes  to  government,  and  to  him- 
self, a  patriotic  contribution  equal  to 
his  protection  received  and  his  proper 
pro  rata  ability  to  contribute.  Without 
this,  stable  government  is  an  impossi- 
bility. 

When  the  present  system  of  taxation 
for  a  governmental  revenue  wasadopted 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Government 
should  get  its  revenue  by  a  direct  tax  on 
property,  as  the  law  defines  it.  It  was 
assumed  that  all  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, having  the  same  marketable 
value,  would  contribute  the  same  amount 
in  taxes.  However  plausible  this  theory 
seemed  (and  it  was  plausible  at  that 
time)  our  present  experience  proves  it 
fallacious.  And  it  always  will  be;  for 
one  class  of  property — realty — is  always 
visible  and  incapable  of  concealment  or 
denial;  while  the  other  class  of  property 
is  not  always  visible,  much  of  it  can  be 
concealed  or  denied;  its  ascertainment 
is  always  very  incomplete.  It  requires 
an  obnoxious,  inquisitorial  investiga- 
tion to  get  what  is  found,  and  when 
found  its  valuation  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult of  determination  than  is  the  true 
market  value  of  realty.  It  is  very 
manifest,  then,  that  there  is  an  inherent 
defect  in  the  theory  that  all  property 
will  lie  ascertained  and  bear  its  just 
proportion  of  taxation  for  governmental 
maintenance.  The  revenue  officers 
know  this  full  well.  Nevertheless,  the 
law  requires  them  to  collect  a  revenue 
on  these  lines,  the  result  being  that 
realty  and  improvements  thereon  which 
are  a  part  thereof,  pays  more  than  four 
times  the  tax  paid  by  personality, 
although  probate  courts  in  the  settle- 
ment of  estates  of  deceased  persons 
show,  and  the  settlement  of  insurance 
losses  (and  insurance  is  never  taken  for 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  property  on  which  the  risk  is 
written)  show  that  personality  has  more 
than  double  the  market  value  of  realty. 
This  preponderance  of  valuation  of  per- 
sonality to  realty  is  incontrovertable 
where  there  is  a  large  diversity  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  It  will  always  exist. 
Under  our  system  of  taxation,  no  system 
of  obnoxious,  inquisitorial  investigation 
(and  inquisitorial  investigation  is  al- 
ways obnoxious)  nor  any  system  of 
complex  swearing  (also  obnoxious)  will 
correct  it.  Such  things  only  help  to 
make  undesirable  citizens. 

In  what  I  am  now  saying  I  waive  any 
claim  to  being  a  political  economist,  j 
address  myself  as  a  farmer,  to  farmers. 
I  believe  the  farming  classes  the  most 
patriotic  and  the  most  desirable  citizens 
in  the  land.  I  believe  their  attendance 
at  this  State  Farmers' Institute  and  the 
interest  they  take  in  all  that  pertains  to 
it  warrants  me  in  thinking  so. 

REFORM  in  Taxation. — I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  much  detail  or  minutia 
on  the  present  system  of  taxation  for 
a  revenue,  the  addresses  of  Governor 
George  C.  Pardee  (than  whom  no  man 
has  given  it  more  thoughtful  study, 
more  lucid  expression),  and  of  Professor 
C.  C.  Plehn  (than  whom  no  man  has 
brought  to  its  study  more  systematic, 
careful  investigation),  and  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Revenue  and  Taxa- 
tion of  the  State  of  California  (which  can 
be  had  for  the  asking),  give  all  the  infor- 
mation in  better  detail  than  I  can.  This 
report  should  be  read  by  every  thinking 
farmer  in  the  State.  An  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion, of  the  unjust,  and  very  unjust, 
manner  it  discriminates  against  and  is 
burdensome  to  the  farmer,  requires  it. 

Bow  tiik  Far.mkr  is  Hit. — In  the 
first  place,  two-thirds  of  the  farmer's 
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property  being  in  realty,  which  is  at  all 
times  in  plain  sight,  he  would,  if  all  his 
personality  were  exempt  (I  am  not  ad- 
vocating that,  however),  pay  more  than 
an  eqituable  amount  of  taxes.  Hut  the 
formula  for  the  ascertainment  of  his  per- 
sonal property  is  more  scrutinizing  than 
is  the  formula  for  the  ascertainment  of 
the  property  of  any  other  class  of  tax- 
payers. This  requires  a  detailed  sworn 
statement  of  the  number  of  his  frnit 
boxes,  the  amount  of  cheese,  butter  and 
honey  0D  hand,  fruit  graders,  fruit 
dippers,  farming  utensils,  combined 
harvester  (must  not  be  included  in 
farming  utensils),  nursery  stock, 
blacksmith  tools,  wagons,  buggies, 
carts,  and  other  vehicles;  hay  presses, 
harness,  rolies,  saddles,  etc*.;  stal- 
lions, horses  (thoroughbred,  Ameri- 
can, half-breed);  colts  2  and  :l  years  old; 
mules  1,  '2,  and  4  years  old;  jacks, 
jennies,  jack  colts,  cows  (American, 
thoroughbred)  beef  cattle,  stock  cattle, 
calves,  goats,  fine  and  common  sheep, 
Imported,  fine,  common  lambs,  wool, 
etc.  (lbs.);  poultry  (dozen),  hogs  (lbs.), 
beehives;  wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn,  hay 
(tons);  fruit  trays;  dry  fruit,  peaches, 
prunes,  apricots,  appples  (lbs.) — and  all 
this  in  excess  of  the  detailed  statement 
required  of  other  property  owners. 

Rut  the  farmers  have  borne  it  so  long 
without  complaint,  the  system,  unjust 
and  burdensome  as  it  is,  is  persisted  in. 
The  system  calls  to  my  mind  Lord  By- 
ron's admonition:  "Hereditary  bonds- 
men, know  ye  not  he  who  would  be  free, 
himself  must  strike  the  blow?"  And 
so  it  is  with  us  farmers.  We  must  strike 
quickly  and  hard  for  a  better,  a  more 
equitable  to  us,  system  of  taxation  for  a 
State  revenue. 


Powdered  Caustic  .Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


I  do  not  want  to  go  into  any  minutia 
of  detail,  but  justice  to  the  subject  re- 
quires that  1  should  make  some  state- 
ment from  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Taxation,  page  05,  in  its  "Summary 
of  farm  taxation  at  the  present  time." 

Per  cent  of  taxes  to  true  value,  1.14. 

Per  cent  of  taxes  to  gross  returns, 
6.86. 

Per  cent  of  taxes  to  net  returns  (in- 
cluding farmer's  own  compensation  and 
certain  expenses),  9.88. — [From  U.  S. 
Census  Report. 

This,  on  the  face  of  it,  shows  the 
farmer  pays  a  heavy  income  tux  not 
exacted  of  any  other  calling.  The  re- 
report  adds:  "In  other  words,  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  farmers  in  California 
are  equivalent  to  an  income  tax  of  about 
10  J&.  No  other  industry  and  no  other 
equally  extensive  class  of  property  in 
California  bears  such  a  burden  of  taxa- 
tion." 


COMPARISON  OF  TAXES  ON  FARMS  AND 
TAX  ICS  ON  MAN  IT  FACT  0  R  KS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Percentage 
of  total  to 

Aggregates.  capital. 


Manulac-  Agricul- 
tures, ture.  Mfrs.  Agr. 
Assessed  #  1 

value  H  63,000,000  S474,731,479  31  H5 

Taxes                  1,049,93*2  9,030,000  0.01  1.14 

(iross 

product         302,874,761  131,090.606  147  16.60 

Net  product...  &2,172,862  91,419,866  J&.4  11.6 
Taxes  of  gross 

products  0.346  6.66 
Taxes  on  net 

products   2.01  9.88 

The  report  says,  commenting  on  the 
foregoing:  "The  above  table  constitutes 
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War  an'cd  to  Give  Sadat notion. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Eorses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  Invaluable. 

I  very  boitie  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
TVar-iii.ted  to  Rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  l.y  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
I'les",  charges  raid,  wltn  full  directions  for 
Its  u»e  t#"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


BUTTE. 

Sugar  Production. — We  learu  from 
an  exchange  that  5,207,500  lb.,  in  sacks 
52,075,  or  in  tons  over  2,600,  is  the 
product  from  the  season's  run  of  the 
Alta  California  Beet  Sugar  Co.'s  huge 
sugar  factory  at  Hamilton  City.  The 
monster  plant  was  closed  for  white- 
sugar  making  on  November  2,  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  brown  sugar  on  No- 
vember 6.  The  factory  was  opened  for 
this  season's  campaign  on  September  9, 
and  during  the  season  approximately 
20,875  tons  of  beets  were  put  through 
the  process.  Operating  day  and  night, 
and  including  all  the  laborers,  on  an 
average  of  380  men  were  required.  It 
is  estimated  that  had  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  laborers  been  available  to  top  the 
beets,  the  run  would  have  required  but 
20  days.  The  pulp  from  the  factory  has 
been  dumped  in  a  field  adjoining,  and 
2,500  cattle  are  feeding  thereon. 

Good  Stock  Feed. — Bee:  Australian 
rye  grass,  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Australia  and  planted  along  the 
Sacramento  river  many  years  ago  by  the 
late  General  John  Bidwell,  bids  fair  to 
become  a  stock  feed  in  this  vicinity. 
The  Bidwell  estate  and  a  local  commis- 
sion firm  have  baled  some  of  the  grass 
this  season  and  find  it  a  splendid  stock 
feed.  The  grass  is  a  perennial  one, 
growing  year  after  year  in  the  low 
swampy  lands  without  cultivation  or 
replanting.  It  begins  to  grow  in  May, 
and  continues  to  grow  until  late  in  fhe 
summer  when  the  moisture  leaves  the 
ground.  It  reaches  an  average  height 
of  twelve  inches,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  two  crops  may  be  harvested 
each  season,  and  if  the  land  is  flooded  a 
third  crop  may  be  secured.  The  grass 
was  originally  planted  south  of  Nord, 
along  the  Sacramento  river,  but  the 
flood  waters  have  carried  the  seeds  south, 
so  that  it  is  now  growing  west  of  Nel- 
son. The  Bidwell  estate  has  baled  con- 
siderable of  it  and  is  feeding  it  to  the 
estate  stock. 

EL  DORADO. 

Potatoes  Pay  Well. — Joseph  Lyon, 
of  Grizzly  Flat,  believes  in  growing  his 
own  vegetables,  and  his  experience  with 
a  small  patch  of  potatoes  this  season 
shows  what  might  be  done  in  a  com- 
mercial way  by  the  many  El  Dorado 
county  ranchers  if  they  would  give  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  matter.  Mr. 
Lyon  planted  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground  to  potatoes  several  months  ago, 
and  has  just  finished  digging  his  crop, 
which  amounted  to  six  tons,  or  12,000 
pounds. 

FRESNO. 
Big  Potato.  —  Sanger  Herald:  A 
sweet  potato  which  tips  the  scales  at  25| 


lb.  is  on  exhibition  in  a  local  store,  hav- 
ing been  brought  in  last  Saturday  by 
T.  C.  Douglass  from  his  farm  near  Ceu- 
terville.  It  is  the  largest  sweet  potato 
ever  brought  here  within  our  recollec- 
tion. 

GLENN. 

Large  Acreage  in  Alfalfa. — 
A.  H.  Quatman  is  making  arrangements 
for  a  number  of  traction  engines  to  plow 
1,000  acres  on  the  Boggs  ranch,  which 
he  intends  to  seed  to  alfalfa  this  fall  and 
next  spring. 

KINGS. 

Death  to  Squirrels. — S.  L.  Purdy, 
the  Santa  Fe  roadmaster,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  for  making  poison  for 
killing  squirrels.  It  is  said  of  the  poi- 
son that  it  is  most  effective  when  the 
vegetation  is  green:  One  and  a  half 
ounces  powdered  strychnia,  half  ounce 
powdered  cyanide  of  potassium,  one 
pint  granulated  sugar,  one  pint  water. 
Directions:  Dissolve  sugar  and  strychnia 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  (heat- 
ing it  to  a  boiling  point,  but  be  careful 
not  to  let  it  boil),  and  dissolve  the  cya- 
nide of  potassium  in  remaining  water. 
After  heating  it  allow  mixture  to  cool 
a  little,  and  then  mix.  Put  five  gallons 
of  clean  barley  in  a  tub  and  throw  the 
mixture  over  it,  and  stir  thoroughly, 
and  then  put  on  a  mixture  of  eight  or 
ten  drops  of  anise  and  stir  again.  Cover 
the  tub  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  24  or  30  hours. 

LASSEN. 
Shipping  Apples. — J.  I.  Allenback, 
the  apple  buyer  of  Reno,  says  that  the 
purchases  made  in  Honey  Lake  valley 
and  now  going  forward  will  require  a 
train  of  13  cars  to  haul  them  to  Reno. 
This  shipment  of  apples  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  ever  made  to  Reno.  The  mining 
camps  of  Nevada  will  be  supplied  from 
that  point. 

MENDOCINO. 

The  Hop  Market. — Ukiah  Dispatch- 
Democrat:  We  learn  from  a  Santa 
Rosa  buyer  that  California  produced 
85,000  bales  of  hops  in  1907,  of  which 
30,000  were  grown  in  Sonoma  and  13,000 
in  Mendocino,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  two  counties  produced  half  the 
total  output.  Of  this  output  17,000  bales 
are  still  unsold.  Out  of  the  Mendocino 
crop  all  have  been  sold  except  5,105 
bales.  There  are  3,117  bales  of  1906's 
still  on  hand  in  this  county. 

MONTEREY. 

A  i>  p  h  e  Shipments.  —  Pajaronian: 
There  had  been  shipped  1215  carloads  of 
Pajaro  valley  apples  from  Watsonville 
depot.  A  conservative  estimate  on  the 
carload  shipments  from  Aromas  and 
Pajaro  is  100,  which  makes  a  total  of 
1,315  carloads  shipped  to  date  from  the 
Pajaro  valley  section.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  about  100  carloads  remain- 
ing in  the  packing-houses,  all  of  which 
will  probably  be  forwarded  from  here 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Quite  a  lot 
of  apples  were  shipped  from  here  to  San 
Francisco  in  what  is  commonly  termed 
'broken  carload  lots.'  Add  these  ship- 
ments and  also  what  apples  were  used 
in  the  evaporators  and  canneries  to  the 
big  figures  given  above,  and  it  is  safe  to 
estimate  the  total  apple  yield  of  this 
valley  the  past  season  at  upward  of  2,000 
carloads — less  than  ha  lf  what  an  average 
yield  should  be.  But  the  good  prices 
received  this  year  partially  atoned  for 
the  decreased  yield. 

NEVADA. 
Progressi  ve  Orchardist.  —  The 
fruit  season  just  ended  in  this  county 
has  been  productive  of  greater  benefit  to 
growers  than  any  other  year  in  their 
history.  The  Chicago  Park  orchardists 
cleared  handsome  profits,  but  it  re- 
mained for  Thomas  Noell  to  break  all 
records  for  Bartlett  pear  prices.  He  se- 
cured the  highest  ever  obtained  by  a 
Nevada  county  grower,  reaching  close 
to  the  $4  mark  per  box.  Three  years 
ago  he  took  hold  of  a  ranch  on  which 
were  334  old  pear  trees  which  had  not 
been  pruned  or  cared  for  for  years.  He 
lopped  otfthe  dead  wood  and  cultivated 
the  ground  and  sprayed.  The  first  year 
he  made  $50.  This  season  he  netted 
$1,134  from  this  little  orchard. 


SAN  DIEGO. 

Spineless  Cactus  Tested.  —  Im- 
perial Press:  At  Coachella  an  inch  and 
a  half  per  day,  unirrigated,  is  the 
record-breaking  growth  of  the  spineless 
cactus.  This  was  done  last  week  while 
the  plants  were  in  boxes  with  no  nutri- 
ment whatever.  It  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  that  250  tons  to  the  acre 
can  be  cut  yearly  in  the  valley.  Shoots 
of  this  cactus  have  celery  discounted  as 
a  sweet  succulent  salad  or  relish.  The 
fruit  is  palatable.  Spineless  cactus  bids 
fair  to  revolutionize  the  arid  districts  of 
the  country,  with  a  growth  of  250  tons 
of  first-class  feeding  material,  which 
will  fatten  cattle  as  rapidly  as  alfalfa  on 
two  light  irrigations  per  year.  The  by- 
products, it  is  claimed,  will  produce 
$1,300  to  $1,400  net  per  year. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Overflow  Lands. — Sacramento  Bee: 
With  the  aid  of  five  big  pumps  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  nearly  a  million 
gallons  an  hour  constantly  working,  the 
rich  delta  lands  comprising  more  than 
10,000  acres  which  were  inundated  by 
the  freshets  of  last  winter  are  being 
slowly  but  surely  drained  of  the  great 
volume  of  water  that  has  covered  them. 
Just  as  quickly  as  the  water  recedes  the 
farmers  are  moving  back  to  their  once 
flooded  property  and  have  already  com- 
menced to  utilize  the  laud.  Renters  are 
beginning  to  rebuild  on  the  Newell 
lands  and  getting  ready  to  till  the  soil 
for  the  next  season's  crops.  The  water 
that  flowed  over  the  ground  spread  a 
river  sediment  over  it  and  thereby  has 
made  the  ground  doubly  rich.  The  soil 
before  the  floods  was  considered  a  prize- 
winner and  grew  splendid  specimens  of 
pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  barley  that 
have  so  often  carried  away  prizes  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento. 

Fruit  Shipments.  —  Lodi  advices 
state  that  the  total  shipments  of  table 
grapes  for  this  season  was  1,141  carloads, 
an  increase  of  nearly  400  carloads  over 
last  year's  output.  Besides  this  enor- 
mous amount  of  grape  shipments,  the 
various  companies  of  this  city  have 
shipped  7  cars  of  peaches  and  15  cars  of 
plums.  These  amounts  do  not  include 
the  cured  fruit  shipments,  the  peaches 
that  went  in  carload  lots  to  the  canner- 
ies, the  cars  of  wine  grape  shipments, 
nor  the  almond  shipments,  all  of  which 
is  estimated  at  $350,000. 

SHASTA. 

Fine  Pickled  Olives. — The  Alex- 
ander olive  orchard  in  Happy  valley, 
owned  and  conducted  by  George  D. 
Barber,  has  produced  this  season  20,000 
gallons  of  olives.  Pickled,  the  olives 
bring  at  retail  $1  a  gallon.  The  olives 
are  cured  on  the  ranch  where  they  are 
grown.  In  this  orchard  there  are  8,000 
olive  trees.  There  are  112  acres  in  the 
orchard.  Olives  are  retailing  a  $1  a 
gallon,  pickled,  making  the  product  of 
this  one  Shasta  county  orchard  worth 
$20,000.  The  expense  of  harvesting  and 
pickling  will  be  about  $2,000. 

SONOMA. 

Second  Crop  op  Apples. —  Peta- 
luma  Courier:  H.  I.  Cameron  displayed 
some  crabapples,  which  were  the  second 
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crop  grown  on  his  fruit  ranch  at  Liberty. 
The  apples  are  unusually  large  and  lus- 
cious. 

TULARE. 
Potatoes.  —  Visalia  Delta:  Tulare 
county  potatoes  are  being  gathered  and 
marketed,  the  growers  delivering  their 
product  to  the  local  merchants,  who  pay 
good  prices  for  the  tubers.  About  10,000 
sacks  of  potatoes  will  be  produced  in 
this  vicinity  the  present  season,  but  this 
is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the 
local  trade  and;  one  of  our  large 
grocery  firms  but  recently  ordered  a 
consignment  of  1,000  sacks  of  potatoes 
from  Stockton  to  supplement  its  home 
supply.  Potatoes  do  well  on  the  low- 
lands north  of  this  city,  and  most  of  the 
spuds  raised  in  the  county  are  produced 
in  that  section.  The  spuds  are  of  fine 
quality  this  season  and  consist  largely 
of  the  Early  Rose  variety. 

VENTURA. 

Close  of  Oxnard  Factory. — Ven- 
tura Free  Press:  The  Oxnard  sugar 
factory  closed  its  season's  run  after  slic- 
ing and  converting  into  sugar  135,000 
tons  of  beets.  The  average  sugar  con- 
tent this  year  was  18%  and  the  average 
price  received  by  the  farmers  for  their 
crop  was  $54  per  ton.  Ten  thousand 
acres  of  beets  were  planted  in  this 
county,  a  very  small  acreage  as  com- 
pared with  other  years,  the  decrease 
being  due  to  the  heavy  rains  of  last 
spring.  About  one-fourth  of  the  ton- 
nage received  at  the  factory  was  from 
the  fields  at  Chino  and  Compton. 

YOL( ). 

Cotton  Growing. — A  large  cotton 
plant,  with  numerous  bolls  of  fine  cot- 
ton, was  exhibited  at  Winters.  It  was 
grown  by  C.  M.  Hall,  and  it  is  pro- 
nounced by  several  people  from  cotton 
States  to  be  a  good  specimen. 

Tobacco  and  Cotton. — It  is  stated 
that  both  cotton  and  tobacco  are  not 
produced  in  commercial  quantities  in 
Yolo  county.  Both  products  have  been 
repeatedly  experimented  with  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  and  in  every  in- 
stance the  result  has  been  to  demonstrate 
that  they  can  be  made  profitable  crops. 
V.  J.  Chamberlain,  of  Capay,  showed 
samples  of  cotton  recently  that  were  of 
excellent  quality.  He  has  sixteen  plants, 
the  seed  being  planted  last  April  —  a 
little  late  for  the  best  results.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  also  has  sixteen  tobacco 
plants,  the  leaves  of  which  show  good 
fibre  and  good  color. 

YUBA. 

Rice  GROWING. — Marysville  advices 
state  that  G.  C.  Henshaw,  who  made 
an  experiment  with  rice  this  year, 
claims  that  the  culture  of  the  rice  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  but  a  thorough 
success,  and  that  next  season  he  will 
have  at  least  640  acres  sown  to  the 
cereal.  He  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  outcome  of  the  crop  just  har- 
vested, and  states  that  had  he  planted  it 
sooner  it  would  have  been  doubly  large 
in  yield.  The  seed  was  planted  too  late 
to  catch  any  of  the  rain,  and  not  until 
the  water  of  the  river  canal  was  turned 
on  it  did  it  sprout  and  put  in  an  appear- 
ance above  the  ground.  He  will  try 
and  persuade  other  farmers  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps  next  season,  and  put  part 
of  their  land  in  rice. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Thanksgiving. 


Let  us  be  thankful — not  only  because 
Since  our  last  universal  thanks  were 
told 

We've  grown  greater  in  the  world's  ap- 
plause, 

And  Fortune's  newer  smiles  surpass 
the  old- 
Hut  thankful  for  all  things  that  come  as 
alms 

From  out  the  open  hand  of  Provi- 
dence:— 

The  winter  clouds  and  storms — the  sum- 
mer calms — 
The  sleepless  dread — the  drowse  of  indo- 
lence. 

Let  us  be  thankful — thankful   for  the 
prayers 

Whose '  gracious   answers  were  long, 
long  delayed, 
That  they  might  fall  upon  us  unawares, 
And  bless  us,  as  in  greater  need  we 
prayed. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  loyal  hand 
That  love  held  out  in  welcome  to  our 
own, 

When  love,  and  only  love,  could  under- 
stand 

The  need  of  touches  we   had  never 
known. 

Let  us  he  thankful  for  the  longing  eyes 
That  gave  their  secret  to  us  as  they 
wept, 

Yet  in  return  found,  with  >a  sweet  sur- 
prise, 

Love's  touch  upon  their  lids,  and  smil- 
ing, slept. 

And  let  us,  too,  be  thankful  that  the 
tears 

Of  sorrow  have  not  ail  been  drained 
away, 

That  through  them  still,  for  all  the  com- 
ing years, 

We  may  look  on  the  dead   face  of 
Today. 

—J.  Whitcomb  Riley. 


John  Buttons  Milady's  Waist. 

"I'll  be  ready,  John,  just  as  quick  as 
you  conic  and  button  my  w  aist  for  me." 
"Yes,  dear." 

"Don't  begin  at  the  bottom,  John. 
You  can't  button  a  waist  from  the  bot- 
tom. Begin  at  the  top — in  the  collar 
there." 

"All  right,"  said  John  cheerfully. 

Pause. 

"What's  the  matter,  John?  Can't  you 
(hid  the  buttonholes?" 

"There,  I've  got  the  first  one,"  said 
John  triumphantly.  "By  Jingo,  1 
haven't,  either.  I've  got  it  buttoned 
into  a  hole  in  the  lace.  I'll  have  to  un- 
fasten it.  There — now  we're  getting 
along." 

"You're  awfully  clumsy,  John.  How 
many  buttons  have  you  got  fastened?" 

"I've  got  one  all  right,"  he  declared. 
"This  lace  collar  is  the  hardest  part  of 
it.  1  guess  it'll  be  plain  sailing  as  soon 
as  I  get  that  done." 

"Well,  let  me  see  if  I  can  do  that," 
she  said,  a  little  impatiently,  twisting 
around  before  the  mirror  and  putting 
both  hands  back  of  her  neck. 

"You've  got  the  second  one  buttoned 
into  the  third  hole,"  said  John,  watch- 
ing her  manipulations.  "Maybe  I  can 
fix  it  now;  my  ringers  are  rested." 

"Well,  for  goodness  sake,  hurry,  or 
we'll  l>e  late.  I'm  getting  all  tired  out 
standing  up  here,  and  my  hair's  coming 
out  of  curl.    Can't  you  hurry  a  little?" 

I'm  hurrying  as  fast  as  I  can,"  he 
suggested  amiably.  "It's  new  work 
for  me,  you  know.  I  don't  see  what 
they  make  waists  button  up  the  back 
for.  anyway." 

"Have  you  got  all  four  buttons  of  the 
collar  fastened?" 

"Are  there  four  of  them?  By  gracious, 
I  thought  there  were  only  three!  I  missed 
the  third  one — the  collar's  folded  down 
so.  I'll  have  to  unfasten  the  last  one 
and  button  the  third." 

"Well,  John  Dixon,  you  are  smart! 
Didn't  I  tell  you  there  were  four  buttons 
on  thecollar?" 

"1  didn't  hear  you,  dear,"  he  said 
meekly.     "Don't     twist    around  so. 


You'll  have  the  second  one  out 
next.  There — I  thought  you  would. 
Now  I've  got  to  begin  all  over." 

"My  face  is  getting  so  red  I'm 
ashamed  to  go  anywhere,"  she  began, 
dabbing  some  powder  on  her  nose. 
"How  far  down  are  you  now?" 

"Don't  raise  your  arms  up  that  way." 
he  cautioned  her.  "You  make  it  gape 
in  the  bac  k,  and  I  can't  button  it  at  all. 
There — the  collar's  all  done  now,  dearie. 
Just  a  few  minutes  more.  One,  two, 
three,  four,  rive,  six,  seven,  eight,"  he 
counted  slowly.  "Only  seven  or  eight 
more.  Now!  That's  all  but  the  hook 
and  eye." 

"What  makes  that  bulge  up  there 
near  the  top?"  sin;  inquired,  looking 
sideways  into  the  mirror.  Well,  I 
declare,  John  Dixon,  if  you  haven't 
missed  one  of  the  top  buttons  and  got  it 
all  buttoned  crooked!  Well,  you  are  a 
smart  one!" 

"That  don't  make  any  difference," 
said  John  soothingly.  "Nobody  will 
ever  notice  that." 

"Now,  John  Dixon,  if  you  think  I'm 
going  downtow  n  with  a  hump  on  my 
back  like  a  camel  and  my  w  aist  buttoned 
crooked,  you're  mistaken]  Besides,  I'm 
so  warm  and  tired  I  don't  care  whether 
I  go  now  or  not — so  there!  You  can  un- 
button the  whole  thing  and  I'll  take  it 
off  and  stay  at  home." 
Tears. 

"For  goodness  sake,  don't  cry  over  a 
little  thing  like  that,"  said  John  in  dis- 
tress.   "I'll  button  it  up  again  in  a 

jiffy." 

"I'm  not  crying  over  the  waist.  I'm 
crying  because  you're  so  cross  and  mean 
and  hateful.  Don't  start  to  button  it  up 
again.    I  don't  want  it  buttoned." 

"1  wouldn't  act  like  that,  dear,"  he 
protested.  "There  isn't  any  use  quarrel- 
ing about  a  little  thing  like  buttoning  a 
waist." 

"I'm  not  quarreling,"  she  declared 
tearfully.  "I've  stood  up  here  for  half 
an  hour,  until  I'm  all  tired  out,  and  I've 
been  just  as  patient  as  I  can  be,  ami  you 
say  I  am  quarreling." 

More  tears. 

"Haven't  you  got  another  waist  that 
buttons  easier?"  he  suggested.  "Maybe 
I  could  button  another  in  a  minute." 

"No,  I  haven't,"  she  said.  "They  all 
button  down  the  back." 

"Then  I  guess  we'll  have  to  give  it 
up,"  he  admitted.  "I'll  telephone  down 
and  tell  them  not  to  hold  the  tickets." 

"John  Dixon,  do  you  mean  to  say 
you're  going  to  miss  that  performance 
because  you're  so  stupid  you  can't  but- 
ton my  waist  for  me?" 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  button  it  if  you 
won't  let  me  try,"  said  John  meekly. 

"Who  said  anything  about  not  letting 
you  try,"  she  retorted  tartly.  "The 
trouble  is  you  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
about  it  in  the  first  place,  and  you  didn't 
try." 

Two  or  three  minutes  later  it  was  all 
done.    John  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 

"If  you  had  tried  in  the  first  place, 
dear,"  she  said,  "instead  of  being  im- 
patient with  me  and  not  caring,  we 
would  have  been  spared  all  this  bother." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  he  agreed  humbly. 
"But  it's  all  right  now,  isn't  it?" 

"I  do  hope  my  eyes  won't  be  red," 
she  murmured.  "And,  John,  tell  me, 
la  my  hat  on  straight?" 


Be  a  Gentleman. 

Young  man,  be  a  gentleman.  It  is 
just  as  easy  as  being  a  rowdy,  and  pays 
a  whole  lot  better.  There  is  nothing 
smart  in  being  "tough."  The  young 
men  you  see  nowadays  who  are  rowdies 
are  fellows  who  in  later  years  fill  poor- 
houses  and  jails.  They  are  the  ones 
who  have  no  homes,  no  friends,  no 
money — the  ones  the  policeman  tells  to 
move  on.  If  you  play  ball,  be  a 
gentleman.  The  crowd  will  applaud 
you  a  whole  lot  more  when  you  make  a 
good  play  and  guy  less  when  you  make 
an  error.  The  gentleman  has  friends 
everywhere  —  the  rowdy  none.  The 
rowdy  and  tough  come  to  a  premature 
old  age  of  want  and  privation;  the 
gentleman  lives  long  and  walks  in  green 
pastures;  friends  are  there  to  help  him 
over  rough  spots.    Be  a  gentleman  lie- 


cause  there  is  money  in  it.  Be  a  gentle- 
man, it  will  pay  you  dividends  when 
about  everything  else  Is  below  par.  Be 
a  gentleman  and  in  the  final  wind-up  it 
w  ill  bring  flowers  to  your  bier  and 
eulogies  to  your  memory. 


Why  Thanksgiving  Comes  on  Thursday. 

The  last  Thursday  in  November  is 
always  chosen  for  Thanksgiving  day, 
says  the  November  Delineator,  and 
many  wonder  how  it  happens  to  be  so. 
Thursday  was  the  day  originally 
selected  by  the  Puritans,  it  is  thought, 
because,  being  so  near  the  middle  of  the 
week,  it  gave  opportunity  for  the  scat- 
tered members  of  the  family  to  come  to- 
gether w  ithout  desecrating  the  Sabbath 
by  travel.  November  was  selected  as 
the  month  when  the  fall  harvests  were 
all  gathered. 


A  young  doctor,  wishing  to  make  an 
impression  upon  a  German  farmer,  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  had  received  a 
double  education,  as  it  were.  He  had 
studied  homeopathy  and  was  also  a 
graduate  of  n  "regular"  medical  school. 
"Oh!  dot  vas  noding,"  said  the  farmer. 
"I  had  vunce  a  calf  vot  sucked  two 
cows,  and  he  make  noding  but  a  com- 
mon schteer  after  all." 


Knicker — Women  have  changed  their 
figures  again. 

Bocker — I  noticed  the  ones  at  my 
bank  are  different,  too 


The  Turmoil  of  the  City. 

Boys  and  girls  growing  up  in  the 
homes  on  the  farms,  have  a  longing  for 
something  else.  Though  surrounded  by 
more  lieauties  than  are  seen  anywhere 
else,  and  breathing  purer  air  thau  is 
given  to  any  other  people;  living  on 
more  wholesome  fare  thau  finds  its  w  ay 
to  any  other  tables;  these  things  are  all 
so  familiar  as  to  lose  their  charms,  and 
the  aspiring  mind  longs  for  something 
beyond.  The  wouderful  tales  of  city  life 
which  come  to  them  through  the  press, 
the  opportunities  they  imagine  float  up 
and  down  the  crowded  streets,  the  great- 
ness, as  they  view  it  from  the  distance, 
that  comes  to  successful  people  there — : 
the  glimpses  they  get  of  these  things 
fascinate  them,  and  they  have  a  con- 
suming desire  for  the  city.  If  they  could 
only  see  the  fierce  struggles,  the  wasted 
strength,  the  impaired  intellects,  the 
weary  lives,  the  blasted  hopes,  the 
crushed  ambitions,  the  lost  souls,  that 
drag  in  a  long,  heart-rending  procession 
behind  these  successes.,  they  would  turn 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  waking  fronva 
frightful  dream,  to  the  quiet,  the  security, 
the  happiness  of  the  home  on  the  farm. 


Little  Things. 

After  all,  life,  with  all  its  gn  at  pos- 
sibilities and  achievements,  is  made  up 
of  little  things,  and  the  jierson  w  ho  sits 
down  and  waits  for  -nine  great  thing  to 
do,  will  be  overtaken  by  death  very 
near  the  place  whence  he  started. 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

1170  MADISON  STREET 
Director:  ADOLF  GREGORY  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

The  oldest  established,  largest,  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  school  of  genuine  Musical  instruction  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.   All  advantages  of  the  leading  European  and  Eastern  Institutions.   Prospectus  on  application. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


November  30,  1907. 


Course  in 

Telegraphy 

Good  Positions 

Tuition  back  after  one  year's  service. 
Main  S.  1*.  wire  in  schoolroom.  Write 
for  particulars. 

PACIFIC  COAST 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


Thanksgiving. 


We  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  Thy  care, 
For  countless  blessings  that  we  share; 
For  all  life's  trials,  pains,  and  pleasures, 
And  all  its  labors  and  its  treasures. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  blessed  light, 
Kor  sun  by  day,  the  moon  at  night; 
For  summer's  heat  and  winter's  blast, 
For  gloom  and  shadows  o'er  us  cast. 

Kor  hearts  with  love  for  Thee  embued, 
For  tongues  to  speak  our  gratitude; 
For  all  Thy  blessings  from  above, 
Kor  everything  we  owe  Thy  love. 

For  restful  slumber  and  the  gleams 

Of  Paradise  we  see  in  dreams; 

For  hope  that  ever  upward  springs 

To  Thee,  ()  God,  on  Faith's  strong  wings. 

For  peace  and  plenty — grace  untold, 
And  blessings  rich  and  manifold; 
Our  thanks  and  praises  now  are  given 
To  Thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven! 

— Henry  Coyle. 


"  Know  Thyself  "-and  Others. 

A  young  man,  In  fitting  himself  for 
success  above  his  fellows,  should  make  a 
study  of  his  powers  of  penetration — 
called  in  polite  circles  psychology — and 
seek  to  expand  that  triumphant  faculty. 
Some  captains  of  industry  are  said  to 
"measure  men"  by  tuition,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  executive  ability  lias 
been  built  up  by  constant  observation 
and  judicial  thinking  until  it  becomes 
an  instinct. 

"  I  have  an  employee,"  said  a  promi- 
nent manufacturer  a  few  days  ago, 
"  w  ho  is  the  very  soul  of  my  business. 
He  is  a  hard  worker,  faithful,  and  pru- 
dent, and  really  knows  more  about  my 
business  and  lias  more  powerful  friends 
than  I  have  myself.  This  man  has 
started  three  business  ventures  of  his 
own  during  the  last  few  years — and 
each  time  dismally  failed.  At  the  last 
analysis,  he  could  not  correctly  size  up 
either  his  employees  or  his  patrons." 

In  ancient  history,  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  example  of  this  faculty  was 
Alexander  the  Great,  who,  while  yet  in 
the  early  thirties,  sighed  because  he  had 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  While  on 
a  sick  bed,  a  trusted  spy  sent  him  a 
message  that  his  physician  was  about  to 
give  him  a  draught  that  was  apparently 
medicine  but  in  reality  a  deadly  poison. 
When  the  physician  came  to  the  king's 
bedside  and  handed  him  the  potion, 
Alexander  the  Great  handed  him  the 
spy's  accusation  to  read  and  watched 
the  doctor's  face.  Before  the  man  could 
utter  a  word  in  his  own  defense,  the 
king  calmly  lifted  the  cup  and  drained 
Off  its  contents. 

"  But  how  did  you  know  I  was  inno- 
cent? How  did  you  know  it  wasn't 
poison?"  gasped  the  physician. 

"  1  watched  your  face  while  reading 
the  note,"  said  the  king  who  wasn't 
afraid  to  gamble  his  life  against  his 
ability  to  measure  men. 

In  the  business  life  of  every  great 
captain  of  industry— particularly  .lames 
J.  Hill — there  have  been  crucial  mo- 
ments when  they  have  wagered  their 
fortunes  in  accord  with  their  judgment. 
But  this  was  never  a  gamble  founded 
on  pride  and  sheer  bravado,  but  because 
they  knew  their  judgment  to  be  scien- 
tifically correct. 

However,  the  man  who  would  read 
others  must  first  know  himself. 

"  Know  thyself,"  was  the  two-word 
philosophy  of  Solon,  the  leader  of  the 
Seven  Ages  of  Greece. 


PACIFIC  RU 


Pith,  Point  and  Pathos. 

One  good  thing  politicians  do  is  to 
help  out  the  manufacturers  of  poor 
cigars. 

The  less  a  man  needs  a  thing  the  more 
absolutely  certain  he  is  to  want  it. 

It  is  as  hard  to  stop  a  scandal  as  it  is 
easy  to  get  the  thing  started  on  its 
rounds. 

A  hypocrite  is  a  person  too  cowardly 
to  be  perfectly  candid  with  his  fellow- 
men. 

It  is  strange  so  few  other  people  know 
of  the  good  points  a  man  boasts  of  pos- 
sessing. 

If  you  cannot  do  anything  really 
worth  while,  do  the  next  best  thing  and 
hire  a  press  agent. 

Sometimes  the  sight  of  a  woman's 
husband  is  sufficient  to  account  for  her 
fondness  for  a  pet  poodle. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  never  rises 
again  until  too  late  to  catch  the  train 
the  lie  went  out  on. 

Parental  objection  is  what  Cupid  uses 
to  tip  his  arrows  when  he  wants  them 
to  be  most  effective. 

Mighty  few  men  can  get  ideas  fast 
enough  to  keep  their  wives'  intuition 
busy  proving  them  erroneous. 

Marriage  is  a  method  some  men  use 
to  notify  fellow-clubmen  of  their  in- 
tention to  resign  from  the  club. 

When  a  woman  suggests  something 
to  a  man  it  is  mighty  mean  in  him  to 
say  be  had  thought  of  it  too. 

The  genius  a  man  devotes  to  making 
excuses  would,  properly  applied,  put 
him  beyond   the  necessity  of  excuses. 

Very  few  men  seem  able  to  tell  the 
truth  when  you  ask  them  if  they  had 
expected  some  certain  thing  to  happen. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  Eve  boasted  to 
the  rest  of  creation  about  the  bat  she 
left  in  Eden  owing  to  her  hurry  in  leav- 
ing. 


Counterfeit  Pride. 

Pride  has  its  purposes  in  life  as  well  as 
humility.  Pride  in  honorable  achieve- 
ment, or  in  maintaining  one's  good  rep- 
utation is  ever  to  be  commended.  But 
pride  that  is  vanity,  pride  that  is  egotism, 
is  counterfeit  pride. 

The  son  who  is  ashamed  to  walk 
down  the  street  with  his  illiterate  father 
or  his  shabbily  dressed  mother  and  meet 
the  friends  he  has  made  on  a  higher 
stratum  of  social  life,  possesses  a  pride 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced. 
It  were  far  better  that  a  mill- stone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck  and  he  were 
drowned  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

John  Marshall  was  forty-five  years 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  formerly  having  been 
a  general  in  the  army,  a  member  of 
Congress,  Senator,  envoy  to  France,  and 
our  greatest  constitutional  lawyer.  A 
young  man  was  lamenting  his  inability 
to  find  some  one  to  carry  a  turkey  to  his 
house  for  him  in  Judge  Marshall's  pres- 
ence. The  chief  justice  turned  to  him 
and  said  that  he  was  going  by  his  house 
and  that  he  would  gladly  carry  it  for 
him.  The  young  man,  not  knowing 
Mr.  Marshall,  accepted  the  offer  and 
walked  home  beside  him,  as  he  carried 
the  fowl.  At  the  door  he  offered  him 
remuneration.  This  having  been  refused, 
the  young  man  inquired  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  "that  obliging  old  man."  When 
he  learned  that  it  was  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  be  was  of  course  overwhelmed. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  lent  the  homely 
service  of  tarrying  home  a  turkey  a 
noble  dignity.  If  it  did  not  detract  from 
thai  greatman,  can  there  beany  question 
of  its  detracting  from  your  or  my  dig- 
nity?— Ex. 


"See  here,  madam,"  said  the  judge, 
sternly,  "you  must  not  quibble,  but 
answer  all  questions  promptly  and 
truthfully." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  pert  wit- 
ness. 

"Now,  then,  what  is  your  age?" 
"None  of  your  business!" 


To  Make  Cider  Vinegar. 

An  exchange  gives  the  following  re- 
cipe: 

Take  sound  barrels,  or  any  suitable 
vessel — never  iron,  copper  or  tin.  Clean 
the  vessel  thoroughly  and  scald.  Fill 
not  more  than  half  full  with  cider  stock, 
which  should  have  fermented  at  least 
one  month.  To  this  add  one-fourth  its 
volume  of  old  vinegar.  This  is  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  process,  since  the 
vinegar  restrains  the  growth  of  chance 
ferments  which  abound  in  the  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  favors  the  true 
acetic  acid  ferment.  Next  add  to  the 
liquid  a  little  "mother  vinegar."  If 
this  latter  is  not  at  hand,  a  fairly  pure 
culture  may  be  made  by  exposing  in  a 
shallow,  uncovered  crock  or  wooden  pail 
a  mixture  of  one-half  old  vinegar  and 
one-half  hard  cider.  The  room  where 
this  is  exposed  should  have  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  HO  degrees  F.  In  three  or 
four  days  the  surface  should  become 
covered  with  a  gelatinous  pellicle,  or 
cap.  This  is  the  "mother  vinegar."  A 
little  of  this  carefully  removed  with  a 
wooden  spoon  or  stick  should  be  laid 
gently  upon  the  surface  of  the  cider 
prepared  as  above  described.  Do  not 
stir  it  in.  The  vinegar  ferment  grows  only 
at  the  surface.  In  three  days  the  cap 
should  have  spread  entirely  over  the 
fermenting  cider.  Do  not  break  this 
cap  thereafter  so  long  as  the  fermentation 
continues.  If  the  temperature  is  right, 
the  fermentation  should  be  complete  in 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  The  vinegar 
should  be  drawn  off,  strained  through 
thick  white  flannel  and  corked  or  bunged 
tightly,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until 
wanted  for  consumption. 

If  the  vinegar  remains  turbid  after 
ten  days,  stir  into  a  barrel  one  pint  of  a 
solution  of  one-half  a  pound  isinglass 
in  one  quart  of  water.  As  soon  as  set- 
tled, rack  off  and  store  in  tight  vessels. 
Usually,  no  fining  of  vinegar  is  needed. 
No  pure  cider  vinegar  will  keep  long  in 
vessels  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  tempera- 
ture above  60  degrees  F.  "Vinegar  eels" 
are  sometimes  troublesome  in  vinegar 
barrels.  To  remove  these,  heat  the  vine- 
gar scalding  hot,  but  do  not  boil.  When 
cool,  strain  through  clean  flannel,  and 
the  "eels"  will  be  removed. 


Use  of  Olive  Oil. 

The  olive  has  been  applied  for  vari- 
ous medical  purposes  since  old  Barneses 
I  held  sway  over  his  dark-skinned  sub- 
jects in  northern  Africa.  In  the  days  of 
ancient  Bonie  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the 
tree  were  used  by  the  remarkable  medi- 
cal experts  of  that  time  to  allay  and  cure 
violent  attacks  of  intermittent  fever, 
while  the  resinous  gum  which  exuded 
from  the  tree  in  the  hot  season  was 
used  for  many  of  the  ills  to  which  fiesh 
is  heir.  The  oil  of  the  olive  itself  later 
was  used  by  the  Boman  athletes  to 
soothe  their  heated  bodies  after  indulg- 
ing in  heroic  attempts  to  break  the  early 
records  for  100-yard  dashes  and  putting 


the  discus  or  shot.  Then  the  oil  of  the 
wild  olive  was  employed  as  an  extraor- 
dinary panacea,  guaranteed  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  all  ailments.  Last  of  all,  in 
more  modern  times,  the  women  of  our 
own  day  use  the  olive  oil  in  the  form  of 
soap  to  beautify  the  complexion  by 
softening  the  pores  and  nourishing  the 
skin  itself. 


Mother's  Work. 

"My  mother  gets  me  up,  builds  the 
fire,  and  gets  my  breakfast  and  sends 
me  off,"  said  a  bright  youth. 

"Then  she  gets  my  father  up,  gets  his 
breakfast  and  sends  him  off.  Then  she 
gives  the  other  children  their  breakfast 
and  sends  them  to  school;  then  she  and 
the  baby  have  their  breakfast." 

"How  old  is  the  baby?"  asked  the  re- 
porter. 

"Oh,  she's  most  two,  but  she  can  talk 
and  walk  as  well  as  any  of  us." 

"I  get  two  dollars  a  week,  and  father 
gets  five  dollars  a  day." 

"How  much  does  your  mother  get?" 

With  a  bewildered  look  the  boy  said: 
"Mother!  Why,  she  doesn't  work  for 
anybody." 

"I  thought  you  said  she  worked  for 
all  of  you." 

"Oh,  yes,  for  us  she  does,  but  there  is 
no  money  in  it." 


Chaff. 


"He's  no  good  at  an  argument,  is  he? 
Not  at  all  convincing." 

"Well,  I  should  say  not.  Why,  that 
man  couldn't  convince  a  woman  that 
she  was  pretty!" 

Little  Willie— Say,  pa,  who  will  lie 
the  last  man  on  earth? 

Pa— The  shoemaker,  my  son. 

"Did  Heupeck  die  happy?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Henpeck  is  a  fright  in 
black." 

Bills— Why  does  Smith  say  that  his 
wife  is  one  in  a  thousand? 

Wills — I  suppose  she  sleeps  so  soundly 

that  she  doesn't  hear   him  <•  e  in  at 

night. 

Molly—  Mrs.  Gottin  uses  the  most  awful 
grammar  I  ever  heard. 

Coddie  —  But  her  money  takes  all 
right. 

Host: —  Why  did  you  write  all  our 
guests  that  this  is  to  be  a  very  informal 
affair? 

Hostess— So  I'd  be  sure  to  be  the  best 
dressed  woman  here. 

"I  once  gave  a  waiter  a  *2  tip." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"To  me  he  expressed  bis  thanks,  but 
I  heard  him  say  to  another  w  aiter  that  I 
couldn't  have  real  good  sense." 

Prospective  Speaker — Are  the  acous- 
tic properties  of  this  hall  good  ? 

Janitor — You  bet;  darn  good  for  a 
town  of  this  size. 
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Lost  Strayed  or 
Stolen— One  Cow 


That  is  about  what  happens  each  year 
for  the  man  who  owns  live  cows  ana 
does  not  use  a  Tubular  cream  sepa- 
rator. He  loses  in  cream  more  than 
the  price  of  a  (rood  eow.The  more  cows 
he  owns  the  greater  the  loss.  This  is  a 
fact  on  which  Agricultural  Colleges, 
Dairv  Experts  and  the  best  Dairymen 
all  agree,  and  so  do  you  if  you  use  a 
Tubular.  If  not,  it's  high  time  yon 


did.  You  can't  afford  to  lose  the  price 
of  one  or  more  cows  each  year— there's 
no  reason  why  you  should.  Get  a  Tu- 
bular and  get  more  and  better  cream 
out  of  the  milk  ;save  time  and  labor  and 
have  warm  sweet  skimmed  milk  for  the 
calves.  Don't  buy  some  cheap  rattle- 
trap thing  called  a  separator;  that 
won't  do  any  good.  You  need  a  real 
skimmer  that  does  perfect  work.skims 
clean,  thick  or  thin,  hot  or  cold;  runs 
easy;  simple  in  construction:  easily 
understood.  That's  the  Tubular  and 
there  is  but  one  Tubular,  the  Shar- 
pies Tubular.  Don't  you  want  our 
little  book  "Business  Dairymen,"  and  I 
our  Catalog  A. 131  both  free?  A  postal 
will  bring  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III. ' 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Poultry  in  Napa  County. 

To  the  Editor:  Jn  your  issue  of  No- 
vember 16,  page  807,  I  note  an  inquiry 
from  a  new  coiner  of  Sonoma  county 
who  wishes  to  locate  in  Napa  to  start  a 
poultry  ranch,  and  while  your  answer  to 
him  is  very  good  in  a  general  way,  it 
does  not  give  him  specific  information 
about  Napa  county  which  seems  to  be 
what  he  wants,  which  I  will  undertake 
to  do,  taking  the  statements  from  the 
w  ritings  of  Mr.  A.  Warren  Robinson 
who  is  now  lecturing  on  poultry  at  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  of  the  University  of 
California: 

The  location  of  Napa  county,  as  re- 
gards a  suitable  section  for  poultry 
farming,  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Here  is  an  utter  absence  Of  the  harsh 
coast  w  inds,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
Which  prevail  in  localities  nearer  the 
ocean,  and  which  are  the  immediate 
cause  of  colds,  roup,  and  kindred  dis- 
eases, so  much  dreaded  by  the  poultrier. 

On  the  other  hand  the  heat  of  the 
summer  and  fall  months  is  tempered  by 
gentle  breezes  which  sweep  up  Napa 
valley  from  San  Francisco  bay,  18  or  20 
miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Napa.  At 
no  time  does  the  intense  heat  prevail 
during  the  two  seasons  of  the  year  above 
mentioned,  which  is  incident  to  the 
interior  valleys  of  the  State.  Chickens 
are  easily  raised  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
the  most  profitable  months  being  from 
October  to  the  following  April  or  May. 

It  is  by  reason  of  the  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions  which  here  prevail 
that  expensive  buildings  and  appurten- 
ances for  the  care  and  well  being  of 
poultry  are  not  a  necessity.  With  mere 
shelter,  made  comfortably  warm,  and 
with  an  abundance  of  ventilation,  no 
great  outlay  is  required — conditions 
which  materially  lessen  the  cost  of 
establishing  a  poultry  plant  on  a  large 
or  on  a  small  scale. 

Fowls  are  raised,  almost  exclusively, 
for  the  eggs  that  they  produce.  Very 
few  broiler  plants  are  located  in  this 
section.  Therefore  the  prominent 
breeds  here  kept  are  the  several  varieties 
of  the  Ueghorns,  the  whites  preponder- 
ating. The  vast  majority  of  hens  are  of 
I  his  breed  and  color.    Minimus  -white 


and  black — are  successfully  raised,  as 
well  as  Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Hocks, 
and  all  the  Asiatic  breeds.  Hut,  as  San 
Francisco  is  the  principal  market  to 
which  our  eggs  are  shipped,  and  as  the 
egg  consumers  of  this  Coast  demand  a 
white  egg,  the  Leghorns  and  the  Minor- 
cas  are  the  money  making  fowls. 

The  price  of  eggs  in  the  open  market 
ranges  from  15  to  20c.  per  dozen  in  the 
spring  months,  to  60c.  and  upwards  dur- 
ing the  late  fall  and  early  winter. 
There  is  always  a  brisk  demand  for  eggs 
for  hatching  during  the  entire  season  at 
paying  prices,  and  many  persons  devote 
their  especial  attention  to  this  branch  of 
the  industry. 

There  is  not  the  least  danger  that  this 
business  will  be  overdone  for  countless 
years.  The  demand  for  fowls  and  eggs 
far  exceeds  the  supply,  and  a  good 
article  always  commands  fair  prices. 
These  remarks,  in  their  entirety,  refer 
to  general  egg  farming  and  not  to  so- 
called  "fancy  fowls." 

S.  II.  Wvckoff, 
Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Napa. 


Wise  Use  of  Fire. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  editorial  of  Nov. 
Hi  suggesting  that  the  law  on  fire  con- 
trol should  be  looked  into  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion. 

Fire  control  ami  forest  preservation 
are  very  well  in  their  place,  but  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  California 
mountain  pasture  that  will  become  abso- 
lutely worthless  unless  the  manzanita, 
scrub  oak,  and  other  scrub  growth  that 
is  coining  on  can  be  killed  by  some 
nieans,  and  fire  is  the  only  way.  The 
law  should  be  made  expansive  enough 
to  protect  those  who  wish  to  raise  forests 
and  also  those  who  wish  to  raise  pas- 
ture. 

It  was  the  poor  ignorant  Indian  who 
raised  our  present  forests  for  us — not  the 
lawyers  or  the  experts — and  they  did  it 
by  purposely  burning  up  the  rubbish 
every  three  to  five  years.  Since  the 
Americans  have  had  control  the  fires 
get  started  by  accident  every  20  or  25 
years  and  great  damage  is  done  to  tim- 
l>er  and  young  trees  because  there  is  so 
much  dead  material  lying  around. 

The  question  I  have  up|xjrmost  in  my 
mind  is,  what  are  we  to  do  w  ith  our 
mountain  land  that  does  not  grow  tim- 
ber? 

The  Indians  handed  over  to  us  miles 
and  miles  of  oat  ridges  which  are  now 
growing  into  a  sea  of  worthless  brush 
unfit  for  any  human  use.  Controller  fire 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  restore  such 
land  to  its  original  value  and  usefulness, 
and  the  law  should  lie  so  amended  that 
property  owners  who  use  a  reasonable 
amount  of  precaution  can  burn  their 
land  as  they  see  fit  without  being  sent  to 
jail,  and  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  fire- 
warden's duty  to  assist  and  give  advice 
in  making  the  fire  do  its  best  possible 
work. 

H.  <). 

St.  Helena. 


Marketing  California  Products. 

The  eighth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Counties  Committee  of  the  California 
Promotion  Committee  will  be  held 
at  Fresno  Saturday,  December  14,  next, 
and  the  indications  are  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  meetings  ever 
held  by  the  Committee.  The  subject 
of  the  meeting  will  be  "  Marketing  of 
California  Products."  There  will  be  an 
innovation  in  the  program  this  year 
that  will  appeal  to  those  who  attend,  as 
it  will  give  everyone  an  Opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  the  topics  discussed.  There 
will  be  but  eight  stated  speakers,  and 
these  will  read  twenty-minute  paj>ers  on 
the  various  sub-topics  of  the  general 
theme.  After  each  paper  time  will  be 
allowed  for  a  general  discussion  of  the 
paper. 


THE  ONE=MAN   ROAD  MACHINE 

Easy  tosutde;  strong,  compact  and  easily  adaptable  to  every  condition  demanded.  It 
needs  but  one  man  and  two  horses  to  operate  it.  Notice  the  "no  skid''  rudders  on  the  wheels. 
They  are  raised  in  the  picture ;  when  lowered  they  guide  the  machine  straight  ahead.  The 
moldboai  d  Is  six  feet  loin;.  Has  adjustable  shoes  shown  at  ends  of  moldboard  to  gage  depth 
to  w  hich  moldboard  should  cut.  It's  a  very  desirable  machine  for  road-building  in  city  or  v  11- 
laac.  1 1  makes  koikI  roads  and  keeps  them  so.  Although  made  of  sleel  and  malleable  Iron, 
still  it  weighs  odly  IWU  pounds.  The 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

saves  time  of  three  men  and  two  extra  horses.  It  Is  easy  on  the  horses.  Has  bladeln  front  of 
wheels.  Moldboard  reversible.  Machine  turns  In  6  ft.  circle.  Huilt  for  Road-grading.  Ditch- 
ing, Land-leveling,  Foundation-digging, 

FOR  IRRIGATION, 
CANAL  BUILDING,  Etc. 

The  price  is  lower  than  most  such 
machines.  v<  e  send  It  on  free  trial. 
Write  us  for  our  handsome  book- 
let, "Delightful  Roads."  It's  free 
and  tells  you  all  about  the  20lh 
t  entury. 

The  While  City  Grader  Co. 

Box  24  White  City.  Kansas 

J.  GORDON,  Hales  Agent, 
1'.  o.  Box  IB",  Sacramento,  (  'al. 


RELIABLE 

Spells  the  key-word  to  the  great  popularity  of  the 

UO  CREAM 
•  O.  SEPARATOR 


SKIMS  CLEANEST 

Holds  World's  Record. 

IS  SIMPLEST 

Two  parts  in  the  bowl. 

WEARS  LONGEST 

Record  proves  it. 

RUNS  EASY 

Users  say  so. 


QUICKLY  CLEANED 

Park*  few  and  simple. 

LOW  MILK  CAN 

Saves  much  lifting. 

PERFECTLY  SAFE 

Gearing  entirely  enclosed. 

SAVES  THE  MOST 

Cream,  time,  work. 


I — B   it  q  *  „,  „    „«)  Dairymen  choore  the  U.S.  because  they  KNOW  it  can  be  depended 

M>  V .  £>  is  not  out  oi        Q  lo  JO  lhe  Best  work  ALL       Ume  and  the  Long^t  t^e,  too. 

lordei  every  week  or  two.  j 

ilikc  my  neighbors  who 

us<  jther  nakes,  AR£.I 


O.  VanWorm.1 
Middleburgh.  M  t  J 


lor  complete  illustrated  book  No  1 1» 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls.  Vermont 
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DSnilDT  nCI  llfCDV  ACCIlDEn  CALIFORNIA  CUSTOMERS  FROM  STOCKTON  WAREHOUSE, 
r  ftUnlr  I   UCLIfCnl  AOOUnCU  No  Del&ys.   Address  all  Utters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Many  Institutes  This  Month. 

The  Department  of  University  Exten- 
sion in  Agriculture,  of  the  University  of 
California,  announces  Fanners'  Insti- 
tutes to  i)i:  held  on  Decern  her  •'!-  !  at  the 
Salvation  Army  Colony  at  Fort  Koinie, 
near  Soledad,  in  Monterey  county;  on 
Decembet  10*11  at  Elk  Grove,  .Sacra- 
mento county;  on  December  12-l:>  at 
the  Christian  Colony,  near  Acampo,  in 
San  Joaquin  county;  on  December  14 
at  French  Camp,  San  Joaquin  county; 
on  Decemlier  17-18  at  Hipon,  San  Joa- 
quin county  ;  on  Decern l>er  19-20  at 
Ceres,  Stanislaus  county. 

Farmers'  Institutes  will  also  he  held 
in  southern  California,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  H.  Xeff,  Conductor  of  Fann- 
ers' Institutes  in  Southern  California,  as 
follows:  On  December  2  at  Banning, 
Riverside  county;  on  December  at 
Coachella,  Riverside  county;  on  Decem- 
ber 5  at  Draw  Icy,  San  Diego  county;  on 
December  »'>-"  at  Fl  Centro,  San  Diego 
county;  on  December  111-11  at  San 
Jacinto,  Riverside  county;  on  December 


1 2-1  :l  at  Flsinore,  Riverside  county. 

Professor  Warren  T.  Clarke,  Superin- 
tendent of  University  Extension  in  Ag- 
riculture, Mr.  C.  Westergaard,  Instruc- 
tor in  Farm  Mechanics,  Mr.  A.  Warren 
Robinson,  Poultry  Expert,  and  Mr. 
(J.  B.  Dull,  State  Forester,  will  attend 
the  northern  California  series;  while 
Mr.  J.  B.  Neff,  Dr.  C.  M.  Daring,  and 
others  of  the  University  staff  will  attend 
the  series  in  Riverside  and  San  Diego 
counties. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  strengthened 
by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Rachael 
Corr,  who  was  made  Cereal  Assistant 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Miss 
Corr  comes  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  The  second  appointment 
was  that  of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hoagland  as 
assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 
Mr.  Hoagland  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University.  Since  graduation  he  has 
been  assistant  to  Dr.  Edward  C.  Frank- 
lin, of  Stanford  University. 
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SEEDS,   PLANTS,  Etc. 


ALMONDS 

l.ewelling,  Texas  Prolific,  Drake,  Three  sure 
bearers. 

PEACHES 

Mulr,   Klberta,    Lowell,   Orange  and  Tuscan 
Cling,  etc. 

CHERRIES 

(  hapman  (earliest),  Royal  Ann,  Blng,  Tartarian, 
etc. 

WALNUTS  AND  PECANS 

Grafted  and  Seedlings. 

ELLWOOD  WALNUT 

EUCALYPTUS — Twenty   varieties,  In  10,000  or 
50,000  lots. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co  ,  Cal. 


Pacific  Nurseries 

San  Francisco  and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

Oilers  for  this  Season's  Planting 
a  full  line  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous,  Conifers,  Palms,  Rhododendrons, 
Camellias,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Eucalyptus, 
Cypress,  Pine,  Monterey  and  Maritima  Pittospo- 
rum  transplanted  into  plats. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

F.  LUDEMANN,  3041  Baker  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
lor 

Commercial 
Planting. 

Large, 

RlCh  and 

Prolific 


Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


Trees 


French  Prunes  and  Apri- 
cots;  Muirs  and  Tuscan 
Clings,  and   many  other 
varieties  of  Peach  Trees, 
all  line  budded  stock.    Large  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Apples,  grafted  on  whole 
roots  and  free  from  all  pests.   Also  a  fine  stock 
of  Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list. 
A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 
Proprietor  Pleasant  View  Nursery. 

Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR 

Orders  Booked  Now  for  Delivery 
Spring  of  1908. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  OISBROW,  Proprietor. 
Hoth  Phones.  R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

SEED  GRAIN  g*».^ 

WHEAT,  BARLEY,  BEAN  SCREENINGS,  etc. 

constantly  on  hand  and  for  tale  at  lowest  market  rates. 

BRAY  BROTHERS,  san^Kca.. 

Members  Merchants  Exchange. 
Established  in  1855.         Correspondence  Invited 

Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
500  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
.1.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 

BARTLETT  PEARS. 

I  have  a  large  stock  of  Bartlett  Pears  that  can- 
not be  excelled  for  size  and  quality  grown  on 
whole  roots  one  year  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Those  desiring  in  any  quantity,  address, 


R.  P.  EACHUS. 


LAKEPORT.  CAL. 


MVS 

CREATIONS 

We  are  sole  propagators  and  dissemi- 
nators.   Write  for  our  illustrated 
booklet,  in  colors,  about  these 
valuable  new  creations. 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot 
Qaviota  Plum 
Formosa  Plum 


The  beautiful 
foliage  Plum 


Vesuvius, 
Royal  and 
Paradox 
Walnuts 

TREES 

Every  one  true  to  name. 
Largest  and  finest  stock  on  the  Coast. 
All  sorts.    Place  your  orders  now. 

CITRUS— DECIDUOUS 

ALL  THE  LEADING  STANDARD 
VARIETIES. 

GRAPE  VINES 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

ROSES 

All  varieties — Tree  and  Bush  Form. 

Write  for  our  valuable  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue.   Sent  Free  on  request. 

m  PAID-UP  CAPITAL  $  200.00000 

Ifancher  creek 
nurseries 

I  a 

2fi8J 


GeOCROeding   Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Box  18  rresno.California.USAjQ 


t  *  • 
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GOOD  TREES  AND 
BIG  PROFITS 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
citrus  culture  in  California  have 
growers  made  so  much  money  as 
during  the  season  just  closing. 
This  has  led  to  a  big  demand  for 
trees.  In  view  of  this,  intending 
planters  should  get  their  orders 
in  early,  as  stocks  are  limited. 
Our  book  on  citrus  culture  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an 
authority.  Finely  Illustrated, 
with  beautiful  colored  plate  of 
Washington  Navel  Orange.  Price 
25c.  Write  us  your  wants  and 
let  us  quote  you  prices. 

The  San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 
San  Dimas.  Cal. 

U.  M.  TEAGITE,  PROPRIETOR. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  SI.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


Trees!!  Trees!! 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  trees  and  ornamen- 
tal plants  to  offer.  Elberta  and  other  Peach 
trees  in  large  quantities.    Send  for  Price  List 

Orange  County  Nursery  and  Land  Co. 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


MONEY  «  ONIONS 


BUY  SEEDS  FROM 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Successors  to  Cox  Seed  Co. 

Farmers  sold  their  onion  crop  last  year  for  $250  to  $600  per  acre. 
The  onion  seed  crop  for  the  past  season  has  been  pretty  light, 
which  means  that  onions  will  probably  be  higher  next  season. 
For  all  who  have  suitable  land  we  recommend  a  piece  planted 
in  onions.    Seed  for  one  acre  will  cost  about  $8. 

AUSTRALIAN  BROWN, 

YELLOW  DAN  VERS, 

YELLOW  GLOBE,  are  the  best  market  onions. 

ORDER  EARLY  BEFORE  THE  SUPPLY  IS  EXHAUSTED 

Write  us  Direct 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO.,  52  Jackson  St 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Write  for  1908  Catalog  of  Seeds 


200.000  Euca|yptus  Trees 

■■WW     WWW  (|N  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


FRANQUETTE  and 
Santa  Rosa  Softshell 

Grafted  on 
California  Black. 

MARR0N  C0MBALE 

and  other  kinds— Crafted  Trees 


Chestnuts 

OPULENT  PEACH 

CRIMSON  WINTER  RHUBARB 

Small  assortment  of  other  Peaches, 
Plums,  etc.,  grown  at  Sebastopol. 


ADDRESS 


T.  J.  TRUE, 


Rural  Route  1. 


MODESTO 


THE  NEW  RHUHARB  CULTURE— A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  Held  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Fiske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
inches,  cloth  80.50 


SOILING  CROPS  AND  'THE  SILO— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kincisof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
it.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 81.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. -By  Lucius  AI . 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  600  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.   Cloth  $2 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  Is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $1 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 
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Tool  Cabinets 


Everyone  knows  that  to  buy  tools  for  any  work,  and  be  sure  of 
satisfaction,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  for  Keen  Kutter  tools. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  collecting  a  useful  set,  and  to  provide  a 
place  for  the  proper  care  of  fine  tools,  the  Keen  Kutter  Tool 
Cabinets  have  been  designed.  Small  and  large  assortments, 
every  tool  a  Keen  Kutter,  every  tool  guaranteed. 

The  only  tool  cabinets  made  containing  a  set  of  guaranteed  tools  under  one 
name  and  trademark.  Made  indifferent  sizes  and  range  in  price  from  $8.50 
to  $85.00.     If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.).  St.  Louis  and  New  York.  U.S.A. 
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■  Cut  Out,  Sign  and  Mall  This,  and  by  return 

■  mail  you  will  receive  our  Kretit  Free  Book* 

■  telling  How  140,000  Men  anil  Women  are 
|  Making  Money  with  the  Famous  Sure 

Hatch.   Book  is  full  of  valuable  help  to  be- 

■  giuners  and  professional  poultry  raisers.  TellB 

■  why  the  Sure  Hatch  excels  all  other  incubators. 
m  Weship  Sure  Hatches  on  Unlimited  Trial  direct 

■  to  you  from  Los  Angeles  or  Salt  Lake  City. 
L>ou' t  delay— fill  out  and  mail  coupon  NOW. 

I       SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  1B1,  Framont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  151,  Indian* 
•polls,  Ind.i 
*  ■  Send  book  to  (write  plainly  1 

B  Namo  .   , 

^Addroas  . 


Taxation  Reforms  in  California. 

(Continued  From  Page  -US.) 


a  most  telling  exhibit  of  the  inequalities 
of  our  tax  system.  Manufactures  pay 
0.5 <fo  on  their  capital  in  taxes;  farms 
pay  — 2j  times  as  much.  Manu- 

factures pay  J  JS  011  their  jjross  income 
in  taxes;  farms  pay  nearly  Ift,  or  20 
times  as  much.  Manufacturers  pay  2% 
of  their  income,  while  farmers  pay  W/c, 
or  five  times  as  much.  If  we  allow 
manufacturers  lQfc  on  their  capital  as 
a  fair  return  on  their  investment,  then 
on  the  average  manufacturers  should 
pay  'IMft.  on  gross  earnings,  to  equal 
which  we  would  be  allowing  farmers  a 
return  of  4 \  f  on  their  capital. 

"The  same  facts  may  he  exhibited  in 
another  way.  After  allowing  $2,446*,- 
238  for  the  average  annual  increase  in 
the  value  of  farm  property  and  deduct- 
ing 0',  as  interest  on  the  value  of  farm 
property,  the  census  estimates  that  the 
145,801  person  engaged  in  agriculture 
earned  an  average  of  *4!t!i.7U  in  1899, 
while  the  113,115  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures earned  an  average  of  $870. 

"It  would  seem,  then,  that  from  the 
per  capita  earnings  manufacturers  could 
afford  to  pay  nearly  75$  more  taxes 
than  could  farmers.  Asa  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  farmers  pay  10<S  of  their 
net  earnings  and  the  manufacturers  only 
■Ifo  of  their  net  earnings.  It  may  be 
that  the  people  desire  to  foster  manufac- 
tures by  a  partial  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion, but  it  would  appear  that  the 
exemption  granted  goes  far  beyond  what 
is  probably  intended. 

" The  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
pay  on  the  average  $50  per  capita  each 
year  in  taxes  out  of  an  average  income 
of  about  $500.  The  persons  engaged  in 
manufactures  pay  on  the  average  $17.50 
per  capita  each  year  in  taxes  out  of  an 
average  income  of  $870." 

The  figures  on  which  the  foregoing 
estimates  are  based  were  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Census  Report  for  1 900. 

Why  Such  Discrimination ? — The 
foregoing  suggestion  by  the  Commission 
that  this  glaring  and  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  the  farmer,  and  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturer  as  to  their  tax  obliga- 
tions, may  arise  from  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  encourage  manufacture, 
is  not  admissible. 

It  arises  from  changed  and  unantici- 
pated industrial  conditions.  It  exists 
liecause  the  very  parties  who  are  the 
sufferers  have  slept  upon  their  rights, 
have  failed  to  give  the  thought  to  their 
interests  which  these  interests  should 
have. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  inadequacy  and  injustice  of  the 
present  system  for  a  revenue  for  the  State 
and  counties.  It  is  condemned  in  every 
State.  In  many  States  a  more  equit- 
able and  better  system  has  been  devised 
and  is  now  in  practice.  It  is  time  that 
we  in  California,  which  in  many  re- 
spects is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
States  in  the  Union,  formulate  and 
adopt  a  better  system,  a  system  Which 
shall  be  equally  just  and  fair  to  the 
members  of  every  industry  now  here, 
or  which  may  hereafter  come;  a  system 
of  taxation  adequate  and  becoming  to 
the  high  standard  of  civilization  to 
which  we  have  attained,  and  which  will 
be  a  standard  of  taxation  for  State, 
county  and  municipal  revenue  which 
other  progressive  States  can  adopt. 

Such  a  progressive  revenue  system 


lias  been  devised,  after  much  painstak- 
ing investigation  and  long  anil  careful 
study,  by  the  Commission  on  Revenue 
and  Taxation.  It  has  been  presented  to 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  has  lieen 
adopted  by  it,  has  been  embodied  into 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  amendment  is  submitted  to  you, 
the  voters  of  California,  for  your*  ap- 
proval at  the  next  State  election. 

California  System  Antihc  atf.  d. — 
The  Commission  finds  that  our  Cali- 
fornia system  of  taxation  for  State, 
county  and  municipality  by  the  same 
assessment  is  very  defective,  and  has 
been  abandoned  by  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  It  recommends  that  the 
State  have  a  separate  revenue  system  — 
a  system  which  will  draw  a  revenue 
from  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads  ami 
other  corporations;  from  banks  and  in- 
heritance taxes,  exempting  them  from 
all  county  and  municipal  taxes,  and 
leaving  to  the  counties  and  municipali- 
ties the  taxation  of  real  and  personal 
properties  for  their  revenue.  The  re- 
port shows  that  this  is  the  system  of 
revenue  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Michigan, 
and  other  States.  That  where  it  is  tried 
it  eliminates  friction,  is  giving  general 
satisfaction,  produced  an  adequate  rev- 
enue to  the  State,  and  by  a  table  shows 
the  extent  of  gain  to  every  county  in 
this  State,  except  three,  which,  under 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
will  be  compensated  by  the  State  for 
any  loss,  by  the  change,  to  them. 

The  Commission  has  carefully  investi- 
gated and  computed  what  will' be  a  fail- 
tax  contribution  for  a  State  revenue  for 
each  corporation  based  on  gross  earn- 
ings, premiums  or  stock  value,  and  on 
gross  earnings,  only,  can  safe  estimates 
be  made.  The  incorporations  which 
are  required  to  pay,  for  the  most  part, 
the  State  revenue  will  be  benefited,  as 
it  relieves  them  of  all  county  and 
municipal  taxation  or  investigation,  and 
makes  their  contribution  easily  ascer- 
tained and  determined. 

The  Com  mission  heard  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  public  service  corpora- 
tions as  to  the  equitable  rate  of  tax- 
based  on  their  gross  earnings,  and  it  is 
its  opinion  that  the  rate  on  gross  earn- 
ings of  railroads  should  not  be  less  than 
■ifi  nor  over  5$.  Street  railroads  the 
same.  Express  companies,  Sfo.  Car 
companies,  4%.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies,  3  % .  Banks,  National, 
commercial,  savings,  1  fc  share  value 
estimated  on  amount  per  share  paid  in 
and  pro  rata  of  accumulated  surplus. 
Light,  beat  and  power  companies  not 
less  than  4 ^  nor  more  than  5%.  In- 
surance companies,  tire  and  life,  If  mi 
gross  premiums,  no  deduction  for  losses. 

The  Commission  from  investigation 
and  experience  deprecates  a  tax  on 
money. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sources 
of  State  revenue  which  the  Commission 
estimates  will  produce  an  annual  rev- 
enue of  $6,805,000,  it  is  proposed  to 
retain  other  State  revenues  now  col- 
lected amounting  to  $2,575,000,  equaling 
$!»,380,000.  The  average  State  income 
under  the  existing  system  is  $9,500,000. 

If  the  higher  of  the  two  rates  sug- 
gested in  several  cases  is  adopted,  the 
aggregate  would  be  $10,500,000,  and  if 
a  State  liquor  license,  as  suggested,  were 
adopted,  it  would  add  $750,000,  making 
a  total  annual  revenue  of  $1 1,1250,000. 

The  foregoing  contemplated  change 
in  our  revenue  system  cannot  be  made 
without  a  repeal  of  some  provisions  of 
our  State  constitution  and  the  amend- 
ment of  others.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommends and  the  legislature  has  pro- 
vided for  the  change,  and  referred  the 
changes  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the 
next  State  election. 

The  Proposkd  Amendment. — I  en- 
deavor to  summarize  the  amendment: 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendment 
No.  1.  A  resolution  to  propose  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  California  providing  for  the 
separation  of  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion, providing  for  the  taxation  of 
public  service  and  other  corpora- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
and  to  that  end  amending  sections  1, 


'.»,  10,  and  11  of  article  13  and  adding 
sections  14  and  15  and  repealing  section 
10  of  article  11  thereof,  all  relating 
to  revenue  and  taxation.  Approved 
March  i),  1907. 

Sec.  l.  All  property  in  the  State 
capable  of  private  ownership  shall  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  a  State  Board 
of  Initialization  consisting  of  four  elected 
and  the  Comptroller  of  State,  ex-othcio, 
who  shall  assess  ami  levy  taxes  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  14  and  perform  such 
duties  as  this  constitution  and  the  legis- 
lature prescribe.  The  boards  of  su>>er- 
visors  to  be  boards  of  equalization  in 
their  respective  counties. 

Sec.  14.  Taxes  on  railroads,  street 
railways,  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars, 
drawing-room  cars,  palace  car  com- 
panies, refrigerator,  oil,  stock,  and  fruit 
cars  operated  on  railroads  in  this  State; 
express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  com- 
panies, power  and  light  companies,  in- 
surance and  trust  companies,  banks, 
commercial  and  savings,  savings  and 
loan  societies  and  franchises,  shall  be 
taxed  exclusively  for  State  purposes. 
All  property  not  enumerated  in  this 
section  shall  be  assessed  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  for  county,  city  and 
county,  city,  town,  township,  and  dis- 
trict purposes.  (a)  All  eori>orations 
before  enumerated,  shall  pay  a  tax,  for 
State  purposes,  on  their  gross  receipts, 
which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes 
and  licenses,  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal railroad  companies,  \</c\  sleeping 
car,  dining  car,  drawing-room  car, 
palace  car,  refrigerator,  oil,  stock,  fruit, 
and  other  car  companies,  $</,.;  express 
companies  doing  business  mi  railroads, 
steamboats,  and  stage  lines,  2JS  ;  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies,  3}ju; 
all  companies  transmitting  and  selling 
gas  and  electricity,  4%.  (h)  Every  in- 
surance company  and  association,  H%, 
the  tax  paid  on  real  estate  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  \\'ft  of  gross  premiums. 
These  taxes  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other 
State,  county,  and  municipal  except 
county  and  municipal  taxes  on  real 
estate.  All  requirements  in  other  coun- 
tries placed  on  the  insurance  companies 
of  this  State  shall  be  imposed  on  like 
companies  from  those  States  and  coun- 
tries doing  business  in  this  State,  (c) 
Shares  in  all  banks  doing  business  in 
this  State  shall  have  a  value  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  up  and  their  pro 
rata  of  accumulation  except  in  liquida- 
tion, and  pay  a  tax  of  \  fc.  Shares  in 
liquidation  shall  have  a  valuation  of 
their  pro  rata  of  the  assets;  the  value  of 


YOUR 

Winter  Trip 

MADE  COMFORTABLE 
BY  THE 

Sunset  Route 

Traverse  the  Sunny  South  Between 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

Vestibuted  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars 
—Dining  Service  the  Best— Parlor  Obser- 
vation Car  —  Library  —  Cafe  —  Ladles' 
Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion 
parties  between  California  and  New  Or- 
leans, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with 
New  Orleans-New  York  Steamship  Co.'s 
steamers  for  New  York.  Your  choice  of 
an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 

Southern 
Pacific 

Ticket  Offices: 

884  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Nth  and  Franklin  Streets,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  (hey  have 
heller  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.   A.  VAN  DKR  NA1LLEN,  Pres't 

Assaying  of  Ores,  82>;  Kulllon  and  Chlorluatlon 
Assay,  $20  ;  Blow  pipe  Assay,  810.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  ISM.  Send  for  circular. 
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Profit  in  Lambs 


A  recent  experiment  in  feeding  lambs 
proved  that  a  small  investment  made 
for  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  returned  the 
feeder  a  profit  of  235%.  This  was  be- 
cause the  Hess-fed  lambs  were  able  to 
digest  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
daily  ratiou  than  other  lots  not  simi- 
larly treated.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is 
a  tonic  which  makes  perfect  digestion 
in  any  domestic  animal.  It  contains 
iron  for  the  blood  and  nitrates  to 
cleanse  the  system  of  poisonous  matter 

It  is  the  prescription  of  Dr. 
Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.),  himself 
an  authority  ou  foods  and 
feeding. 

D5  HESS 
STOCK  F08D 

shortens  the  time  required  to  fit 
auimal  for  market,  increases  the  flow 
of  milk   in  dairy  cows  and  keeps 
'  rm  teams  in  prime  condition. 
SOI,D   ON  A  WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE. 

100  lbs.  $7.00 
25  lb.  pail  $2.00 

'Smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  in 
particular  is  in  the  dose— it's  small 
and  fed  but  twice  a  day,  which  proves 
it  has  the  most  digestive  strength  to 
the  pound.  Our  Government  recog- 
nizes Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  as  a 
medicinal  compound,  and  this 
paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK. 
Ashlapri.  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers 
of  Dr.   Hess  Poultry  . 
Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant    /  VT3 
Louse  Killer. 
The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co 

Petaluma,  Cal., 
Pacific  Coatt  Distributers.     M*Z~«s/*df  ■ 


any  bank  real  estate  assessed  for  county 
purposes,  except  mortgage  interest, 
shall  be  deducted  in  determining  the 
value  of  the  capital  stock.  This  tax,  in 
lieu  of  all  other  State,  county,  and 
municipal  tax  or  licenses.  The  bank  is 
to  pay  the  whole  tax  and  collect  from 
the  stockholder,  (d)  Other  corpora- 
tions having  a  capital  stock  shall  pay  a 
lax  ranging  from  $10  on  a  $10,000  capi- 
tal to  $250  on  a  $5,000,000  or  more 
capital,  (e)  All  other  franchises  shall 
be  taxed  1  °/o  for  State  purposes  exclu- 
sivcly.  (f)  All  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  he  self-executing,  but  the  leg- 
islature may  pass  all  laws  necessary  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  Taxes  herein 
provided  for  shall  be  levied  and  assessed 
the  first  Monday  in  March  and  payable 
the  first  Monday  in  June  thereafter. 

The  gross  earnings  and  gross  pre- 
miums herein  mentioned  for  the  year 
ending  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
prior  to  the  levy,  and  the  value  of  any 
property  mentioned  herein  shall  be  fixed 
as  of  the  date  of  the  levy. 

Sec.  15.  No  suit,  action  or  proceed- 
ing shall  ever  be  maintained  in  any  court 
against  this  State,  or  against  any  officer 
thereof,  to  have  any  tax  levied  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  declared 
invalid,  or  to  prevent  or  enjoin  the  col- 
lection thereof  until  such  tax  has  heen 
actually  paid;  but  after  such  payment, 
action  may  he  maintained  to  recover 
any  tax  illegally  collected  iu  such  man- 
ner and  within  such  time  as  may  now 
or  hereafter  be  provided  by  law. 

Third.  Section  10  or  Article  11  of 
said  Constitution  is  hereby  repealed.  It 
reads:  "  No  couuty,  city,  town  or  other 
public  or  municipal  corporation,  nor  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  nor  the  property 
therein,  shall  be  released  or  discharged 
from  its  or  their  proportionate  share  of 
taxes  to  be  levied  for  State  purposes,  nor 
shall  any  commutation  of  taxes  be  au- 
thorized in  any  form  whatever." 

State  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
20,  repealing  Section  4,  which  provides 
for  taxation  of  mortgages,  is  to  be  voted 
on;  its  repeal  will  simplify  the  law  on 
ta  xation. 

The  investigation  and  study  of  taxa- 
tion, here  and  elsewhere,  by  the  Com- 
mission, has  been  laborious;  their  report 
shows  they  have  carefully  investigated 


and  considered  every  point  bearing  on 
our  present  system  of  taxation  and  that 
proposed  by  them.  Should  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  be 
adopted  (and  I  fully  believe  they  surely 
will  be,  for  they  are  approved  by  every- 
one who  has  given  them  impartial  con- 
sideration), California  will  have  a  reve- 
nue system  which  will  be  a  model  for 
other  States  to  follow.  I  truly  hope  the 
farmers  of  California  will  give  that  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  subject  their  inter- 
ests and  their  duty  as  taxpayers  and 
patriots  call  for.  I  believe  they  will 
do  that,  and  I  believe  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  will 
carry. 

The  Fa  km  icn's  Duty.  —  I  do  not  want 
to  take  more  of  the  time  of  this  Institute 
than  need  be,  but  the  subject  is  one  that 
affects  the  interests  of  every  member  of 
this  Institute.  The  members  should 
discuss  the  subject  and  give  a  general 
expression  to  their  views  on  taxation  for 
a  State  and  county  revenue  as  it  is  now 
and  as  it  will  be  when  the  proposed  law 
is  enacted  and  enforced. 

It  may  be  that  the  proposed  law,  in 
all  its  particulars,  will  not  meet  with  our 
full  approval.  This  is  a  supposition; 
but  we  are  sure  the  present  law  in  but 
few  of  its  particulars  does.  It  would  be 
vain  and  idle  for  us  to  look  tor  a  per- 
fectly just  and  equitable  (to  all)  tax  law. 
We  must  take  that  one  that  comes  near- 
est to  the  views  and  approval  of  all  who 
give  the  subject  consideration,  and  that 
is  just  what  the  commission  aimed  to 
do  in  the  law  submitted  for  our  ap- 
proval. 

It  may  be  that  some  will  doubt,  and 
honest  doubt,  the  equity  of  the  proposed 
tax  on  the  gross  earnings  and  incomes 
of  railroads  and  other  public  service  cor- 
porations. But  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  amounts  were  arrived  at 
after  very  careful  and  painstaking  in- 
vestigation, and  even  then  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  proposed  amendments  in 
several  cases  cuts  down  the  amount. 
We  must  reconcile  our  own  views  to  the 
views  of  those  selected  to  investigate 
and  determine  these  things  for  us.  We 
will  do  so. 

One  revenue  system  from  the  State 
and  another  system  for  the  counties  and 
municipalities  will  be  of  much  advant- 
age to  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  tax- 
payers. This  the  commission  makes 
clear  in  its  report.  That  the  proposed 
State  revenue  will  be  ample  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  table  given  in  the  report. 
Even  if  it  should  not  be,  there  are  other 
sources  of  revenue  that  can  be  made  use 
of  without  a  direct  property  tax,  which 
should  not  be  considered  for  State  pur- 
poses. 

The  national  government  collects  an 
internal  revenue  in  California  of  over 
$3,000,000,  mostly  from  intoxicants  and 
tobacco.  This  is  nearly  as  much  as  the 
State  collects  for  education.  Why  not 
the  State  get  a  similar  amount?  One 
thing  can  be  said  for  such  a  tax:  It,  for 
the  most  part,  comes  from  the  improvi- 
dent, from  which  class,  for  the  most 
part,  comes  the  needy  whom  the  State 
and  county  have,  ultimately,  to  provide 
for.  It  would  seem  to  be  eminently  the 
right  thing  to  do  to  require  a  contribu- 
tion from  this  source  to  the  State's  sup- 
port, to  a  small  amount,  while  they 
have  means  to  waste  and  health  to  get 
the  means.  There  is  this  to  be  said  of 
that  class:  They  should  get  and  they 
have  got  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  what  a  government  is 
for;  but  they,  too,  have  a  duty  to  assist 
in  the  support  of  the  government,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see 
that  they  do  it  while  they  are  able  to — 
as  much  so  as  it  is  the  government's 
duty  to  care  for  them  when  they  are 
unable  to  care  for  themselves;  and  there 
is  no  way  this  can  be  done  so  well  as  by 
an  indirect  tax  from  the  waste  of  their 
means. 

The  indirect  tax  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  easily  collected.  It  is  least  felt  by 
the  contributor.  It  comes  in  daily  to 
meet  the  daily  wautsof  the  government. 
It,  most  nearly  of  all  taxes,  comes  from 
the  great  body  of  the  people  who  have 
the  means  to  contribute  to  the  govern- 
ment's support,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
do  so,  but  whose  contributions  cannot 


Where  the 
Door  Opens 
Constantly 

You  can  quickly  heat  and  keep 
cozy  the  draughty  hall  or  cold  room — 
no  matter  what  the  weather  conditions 
are — and  il  you  only  knew  how  much 
real  comlort  you  can  have  Irom  a 

PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

you  wouldn't  be  without  one  another  hour.  Turn  the  wick  as  high 
or  as  low  as  you  please — there  s  no  danger — no  smoke — no  smell 
— just  direct  intense  heat — that's  because  of  the  smokeless  device. 

Beautilully  finished  in  nickel  and  japan — orna- 
mental anywhere.  The  brass  font  holds  4  quarts,  giv-  p=» 
ing  heat  lor  9  hours.    It  is  light  in  weight — easily  /  | 

carried  from  room  to  room.  Every  heater  warranted. 

Thc^aV&Lamp  '"eelstheneed  of  the 
^  _  S  *r  student  —  a  bright, 

steady  light — ideal  to  read  or 
study  by.  Made  of  brass — nickel  plated,  latest  im- 
proved central  draft  buiner.    Every  lamp  warranted. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Perfection  Oil  Heater 
and  Rayo  Lamp  write  our  nearest  agency. 


STANDARD  Oil,  COMPANY' 

(Incorporated) 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


Patent  Machine  Banded 

Patent  Continuous 


UlflAR    HinC      Made  from  California  Redwood 
WfUUlf    lilt     Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  I' ir. 
404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg.  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Hook  lei  :    "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,'  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manulacturer 
of 


SHEETS!) 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


be  collected  so  readily  and  efficiently  by 
any  other  system. 

There  is  one  great  drawback  to  a 
fitting  consideration  of  this  subject.  It 
is  not  a  partisan  or  political  one.  Other 
matters  of  less  importance  to  the  people 
are  held  up  morning  and  evening  to 
their  consideration.  Let  the  people  see 
to  it  that  this  subject  is  not  overlooked. 
Let  the  farmers,  particularly,  see  that 
every  farmer  and  every  thinking  man 
votes  for  it.  Our  duty  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  State  requires  it  of  us. 


Pneumatic  Fruit  Grader 


A  perfect  Sizing  Machine  for  Oranges 
Capacity  500  Boxes  a  Day 
Runs  Easily  by  Foot  Power 
Cannot  Damage  the  Fruit 
Price  $50.00 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS, 

Riverside,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100 mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

110&-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 


"X-MAS  PRESENT" 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL 


97c 


No  other  firm  could  afford  this  but  us 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  made  this  offer— this  beau- 
tiful 4-piece  set  of  Silverware  | 
( guaranteed);  full  size  for  family 
use  packed  in  case. 
For  only  - 

ft  is  done  solely  to  advertise  our  product 
and  only  one  set  will  be  sent  to  each  fam- 
ily, with  positively  no  duplicate  or- 
ders. The  plate  is  hea  vy  ana  the  pattern 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  fashionable— 
the  famous  "Rose."  The  pieces  are  Fit 
to  Grace  any  Table  and  Will  Last  for 
Years. 

ORDER  TODAY — This  price  includes 
all  packing,  shipping  and  delivery  charges 
prepaid  to  your  door.  Send  cash,  money 
order,  or  Jc.  stamps  to 

Rogers  Silverware  Co., 

Dept.  P.  23.  No.  114  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  27,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  is  still  extremely 
dull  here,  with  practically  nothing  doing 
in  the  way  of  speculative  business.  Other 
markets  show  a  lower  tendency,  but  re- 
ceivers here  are  holding  strongly.  Little 
interest  is  shown  in  the  market,  as  local 
business  is  only  for  current  needs,  buyers 
being  still  inclined  to  wait  for  lower 
prices.  The  shipping  business  is  not  of 
large  proportions.  Prices  on  all  grades 
remain  as  <|Uoted  last  week. 

California  White  Australian..  1.75  ®1.82J 

California  Club   1.67l®1.721 

California  Milling   1.70  ©1.721 

California  lower  grades   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club   1.65  ©1.70 

Northern  Bluestem   1.75  ©1.80 

Northern  Red   1.621@1.67l 

BARLEY. 

Barley  has  been  decidedly  quiet  all 
week,  with  the  cash  grain  practically 
neglected,  except  for  a  little  business  on 
the  jobbing  order.  Futures  have  declined 
steadilv,  and  the  spot  market  shows  a 
noticeable  decline  on  all  grades,  owing  to 
frequent  forced  sales  below  quotation. 

Brewing   $1.621®1.70 

Chevalier    1.70  ©1.80 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.57l@1.60 
Common  to  Fair   1.521@1.55A 

OATS. 

Arrivals  of  oats  continue  greater  than 
the  current 'consumption  can  dispose  of, 
and  stocks  on  hand  are  larger  than  last 
week.  The  market  is  inactive,  with  prices 
largely  nominal,  as  buyers  take  little  inter- 
est except  when  of  lered  concessions.  All 
lines  are  weak,  and  se\eral  grades  already 
show  a  slight  decline. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  12.50  ©:i.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.65  ©1.70 

Grav   1-60  ©1.80 

White   1-80  ©1-80 

Choice  Red.  for  seed   1.85  ©2.00 

CORN. 

Western  State  quotations  have  a  slightly 
lower  tendency,  but  are  practically  nomi- 
nal, as  there  is  scarcely  any  ofl'ering  on 
this  market,  and  no  business  of  any  con- 
sequence  is  going  on.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness in  California  grades. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Western    State  sacked  Yel- 
low   1-65  ©  1.70 

White,  in  bulk   1.54  @   

Mixed,  in  bulk   1.52  ©  

Brown  Egyptian   1.25  ©  

White  Egyptian   1.35  ©  

RYE. 

Offerings  of  rye  are  light,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  practically  at  a  standstill,  as  there 
is  hardly  any  demand  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. Quotations  are  nominally 
the  same  as  last  week. 

California  $1.45  @  

Utah   1.40  ©1.45 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  still  very  dull,  with  no  great 
demand  in  any  quarter.  Arrivals  con- 
tinue light,  showing  increasing  evidence 
of  a  short  crop,  but  the  inactivity  of  the 
market  has  caused  a  lower  range  of  prices. 
Whites  are  still  firm,  with  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  the  small  variety,  and  reds  and 
pinks  also  show  no  weakness,  but  limas 
and  garvan/.os  are  considerably  lower. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  93.16  @3.;50 

Blackeyes   4.00  ©4.25 

Butter    4.50  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   2.75  ©3.25 

Garvanzos   3.50  ©3.75 

Horse  Beans   2.25  ©2.35 

Small  White   3.40  ©3.60 

Large  White   3.20  («.'!. 40 

Limas   5.00  ©5.10 

Pea    3.50  ©3.75 

Pink   3.30  (a  3.40 

Red   3.25  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.25  ©3.50 

SEEDS. 

The  activity  in  seeds  is  rather  less 
marked  than  it  has  been,  and  there  is  an 
easier  feeling  on  some  lines,  though  there 
is  still  a  fair  amount  of  business.  Quota- 
tions remain  at  last  week's  figures. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   17  ©  

Alfalfa   18  ©  


Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $22.00@25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3}c 

Canarv   3|@   4  c 

Flaxseed   2f@  — 

Hemp   4}@  41c 

Millet   2J@  3c 

Timothy   nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   5  @  51c 

FLOUR. 

Business  in  flour  is  about  up  to  the 
average,  with  a  little  better  demand  than 
last  week,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  stock 
on  hand,  and  the  millers  are  not  doing 
much.  The  Oriental  trade  is  still  holding 
off-  from  this  market.  Prices  are  firm  as 
last  quoted. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  ©6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  ©5.65 

Superfine   4.20  ©4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  ©5.50 

HAY. 

During  the  week  there  were  about  4,000 
tons  of  hay  offered  on  the  San  Francisco 
market,  and  this  amount  was  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  what  the  current  de- 
mand could  absorb.  General  trade  con- 
ditions are  unchanged.  The  situation 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  relieved  as 
far  as  can  be  seen.  No  effort  is  being 
made  to  extend,  or  even  hold  trade  to- 
gether, and  merchants  in  all  lines  are 
cautious  in  extending  credit,  and  in  all 
their  operations.  No  one  is  buying  hay 
excepting  to  fill  immediate  wants,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  dullness  is  in  evidence 
all  along  the  line.  Consignments  that 
have  been  arriving  during  this  week  have 
been  slow  to  move,  and  considerable  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  getting 
clear  of  much  that  has  been  offered.  Con- 
cessions are  being  made  in  prices,  and 
even  at  the  lower  figures  no  activity  is 
seen.  A  large  shipment  of  hay  consigned 
to  Manila  was  sent  forward,  but,  as  this 
hay  had  been  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment some  time  ago,  it  had  no  effect  on 
the  market.  There  is  quite  an  active  de- 
mand for  various  interior  points,  which 
has  tended  very  largely  to  relieve  this 
market.  This  trade  is  expected  to  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  present  stocks. 
Alfalfa  hay  continues  steady  under  mod- 
erate arrivals.  The  demand  is  not  active, 
but  what  has  been  shipped  in  lately  has 
been  taken  care  of  satisfactorily  and  at 
full  figures.  Straw  is  in  light  supply,  and 
sells  readily  if  of  good  quality. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $19.50©  

Other  Grades  Wheat   12.00©19.00 

Wheat  and  Oat   14.00@16.50 

Tame  Oat   12.00©17.00 

Wild  Oats   K'.(<0©14.00 

Alfalfa   11.00@14.00 

Stock   8.00@10.00 

Straw,  per  bale   45@  85c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  market  on  feedstuff's  shows  less  ac- 
tivity now  than  it  has  for  several  weeks 
past,  as  the  financial  troubles  have  caused 
the  demand  to  fall  off  greatly.  Stocks  on 
hand,  however,  are  very  small,  with  light 
arrivals  from  the  north,  as  the  output  has 
been  curtailed.  Prices  show  no  sign  of 
weakness,  bran  being  still  held  firmly  at 
the  advance  of  last  week,  and  other  lines 
as  last  quoted,  and  with  the  supply  as 
small  as  it  is,  no  great  decline  is  looked 
for. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $20.50©  

Jobbing   21.50®  

Bran,  ton    26.5U@27.50 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   37.00©  

Cracked  Corn   38.00©  

Mealfalfa   21.50©  

Jobbing   22.50©  

Middlings   31.00@32.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50@39.5u 

Rolled  Barley   35.0O@36.O0 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  have  been  plentiful,  both  of 
live  poultry  and  dressed  turkeys.  Buying, 
however,  has  also  been  very  active,  and 
the  market  shows  even  greater  firmness 
than  last  week,  particularly  on  the  better 
grades  of  hens  and  roosters.  Live  turkeys 
find  a  good  market.  Receipts  of  dressed 
turkeys  on  Monday  were  about  100  tons. 
Receivers  at  first  asked  25c  and  26c  a 
pound,  but  on  a  quiet  market  came  down 
to  2:;c,  with  a  premium  for  extra  choice. 
The  active  Thanksgiving  buying  did  not 
begin  until  rather  late,  but  has  so  far  been 
of  fair  proportions. 


Broilers  $4.00  ©  4.50 

Small  Broilers   3.00  ©  3.50 

Ducks   4.00  ©  7.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  @  5.50 

Goslings,  per  pair   2.00  @  2.50 

Geese    2.00  @  2.50 

Hens,  extra   8.00  @10.00 

Hens,  per  doz   6.00  @  7.00 

Small  Hens   4.00  @  5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.00  @  4.50 

Young  Roosters   5.50  ©  9.00 

Pigeons   1.00  @  1.25 

Squabs   2.00  @  2.25 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  @19  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  @18  c 

Spring  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  @20  c 

Turkeys,  dressed   18  @23  c 

BUTTER. 

The  demand  for  fresh  butter  has  im- 
proved considerably,  and  many  dealers 
have  been  short  of  stock.  Buying  is  very 
active,  with  arrivals  of  extras  passing  out 
of  first  hands  almost  as  fast  as  they  come 
in.  This  activity,  together  with  a  gene- 
ral shortage  of  supplies,  has  caused  a 
much  firmer  feeling,  extras  now  standing 
at  34c.  There  is  not  much  business  in 
lower  grade  and  storage  goods,  which  are 
only  steady  at  last  week's  quotations. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  34  c 

Firsts  26  c 

Seconds   25  c 

Thirds   24  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras   

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  26  c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  241c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  271c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  26  c 

Storage  Eastern,  extras  271c 

Storage  Ladles,  extras  241c 

EGGS. 

Supplies  of  fresh  eggs  have  continued 
far  short  of  the  demand,  though  fair  arri- 
vals eased  the  market  somewhat  last 
Thursday.  On  Friday  561c  was  freely 
bid  on  trie  exchange,  but  receivers  held 
for  60c  and  no  business  was  done.  Sup- 
plies are  moving  now  at  57c,  and  firm 
at  that.  The  demand  is  increasing, 
and  with  very  few  fresh  eggs  of  any  grade 
on  the  market,  storage  goods  are  much 
more  active.  Prices  on  all  but  extras  are 
unchanged. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  57  c 

Firsts  50  c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds  23  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected   

Eastern  Firsts   

Eastern  Seconds   

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  28  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras  23  c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  continues  to  arrive  in  larger 
quantities,  and  forced  sales  of  accumu- 
lated supplies  have  forced  prices  down 
still  further,  fancy  flats  being  lc  lower. 
Other  grades  of  Coast  goods  are  also  lower 
and  Eastern  storage  is  now  §c  off. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  14  c 

Firsts  131c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  15  c 

Storage,  do  151c 

Eastern,  New  181c 

Eastern,  Storage  18  c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  15  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   151c 

POTATOES. 

The  potato  market  is  in  much  better 
condition  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  heavy  overstock  being  fairly 
cleaned  up  in  some  lines.  The  volume  of 
business  is  a  little  larger,  and  while  Sali- 
nas Burbanks  are  a  trifle  lower  the  out- 
look has  improved.  River  stock  is  still 
weak  and  plentiful.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
lower  on  large  supplies. 

Oregon  Burbanks  $1.10  ©1.25 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl   1.30  ©1.60 

Burbanks,  River   85  ©1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.25  ©1.35 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  in  somewhat  larger  supply 
and  in  a  better  position  than  last  week, 
with  prices  showing  signs  of  recovery. 
There  is  very  little  demand,  however,  and 
the  market  is  dull.  Green  produce  is 
fairly  plentiful  and  all  but  the  best  lots 
are  weak,  but  the  market  for  the  iast  few 
days  has  been  fairly  active,  keeping  choice 
varieties  in  a  firm  position.  Choice  offer- 
ings of  tomatoes,  egg  plant,  southern  peas 
and  beans,  and  summer  squash  have  a 
good  market. 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   75  @  l.Ou 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   5  ©  7c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4  @  6c 

Chile  Peppers,  per  box   50  @  1.00 

Bell  Peppers   50  @  1.00 


NORTHERN  GROWN 

SEEDS 

Are  tested  and  proved  best 
for  the  West— all  other  sorts 
being  discarded.  Why  experi- 
ment, why  take  chances? 
You  can  absolutely  depend  on 
ftH&f  seeds.  Our  catalogue 
for  1908,  consisting  of  112 
pages,  16  colored  pages  made 
from  actual  photographs, 
with  full  cultural  directions, 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  You'll 
lso  find  that  2Hg£  seeds  are 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco^ 


Lima  beans,  per  lb   4  @  5c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1.00  @  

Okra,  per  box   75  @  90c 

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.00  @  2.15 

String  beans,  per  lb   5  @  7c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   40  @  85c 

Wax  beans,  per  lb   5  @  7c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton. ...10.00  ©15.00 

Carrots,  sack   75  @  

Hubbard  Squash,  ton  10.00  ©15.00 

Cucumbers   50  @  85c 

Summer  Squash,  $3  box   90  @  1.26 

Cream  Squash,  $  box   40 

Celery,  crate   85  @  1.15 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Late  Cape  Cod  cranberries  are  lower 
than  last  week  but  are  firm  at  present 
prices.  Other  berries  are  also  strongly 
held  and  a  few  late  arrivals  of  figs  bring 
high  prices.  Fancy  apples  are  active  but 
lower  grades  are  still  dull.  A  large  ship- 
ment from  the  north  was  rejected  last 
week  on  account  of  the  bud  moth.  There 
is  a  good  shipping  demand  for  grapes. 

Christmas  Apples   $2.00  ©  2.25 

Apples,  fancy   1.25  @  2.00 

Apples,  common  to  choice...  60  ©  1.00 
Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..  3.50  @  4.00 
Cape   Cod  Cranberries,  per 

bbl   11.50  @12.00 

Huckleberries,  $  H>   6  ©  10c 

Grapes,  per  crate   75  @  1.00 

Small  box   50  @  75c 

Large  box   1.25  @  1.75 

Pears — 

Winter  Nelis   2.00  @  2.50 

Raspberries   10.00  @12.00 

Strawberries,  per  chest   8.00  @  

Quinces,  per  box   75  @  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box   1.00  @  1.50 

Persimmons,  box   65  @  1.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Everything  in  the  citrus  line  is  dull, 
with  prices  tending  downward.  The  de- 
mand for  navel  oranges  is  small,  with 
supplies  excessive  and  of  poor  quality. 
There  is  some  shipping  demand  for  the 
Puget  Sound  trade.  Prices  on  oranges,  as 
well  as  grapefruit  and  lemons,  are  lower. 

Choice  Lemons  $2.'  0  @2.25 

Fancy  Lemons   3.00  @4.00 

Standard    1.00  ®  1.50 

Limes   4.00  @4.50 

Oranges — 

-New  Navels   2.00  @2.75 

Tangerines   1.00  @1.50 

Grape  Fruit   2.50  @3.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  is  some  activity  among  the 
packers  to  fill  orders  already  on  hand,  but 
little  new  business  is  being  taken  on,  as 
Eastern  markets  are  still  very  slow. 
Prices  show  hardly  any  change,  but  there 
is  an  easier  feeling  in  raisins,  and  in  some 
quarters  a  decline  is  looked  for. 

Evaporated  Apples   8l@10  c 

Figs,  black   3j@  

do  white   41©  

New  Apricots,  per  lb   19  @22  c 

Fancy  Apricots   23  @  

Peaches    10  @13  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..  4J@  41c 

Nectarines   nominal 

Pitted  plums   nominal 

Pears   11  @14  c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

2  Crown    5  ©  
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3  Crown    5J@  

4  Crown    5§@  

Seeded,  per  lb   6j@  8Jc 

Heedless  Sultanas   6  @  8  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.40@1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.00 

NTJTS. 

Large  quantities  of  nuts  are  still  being 
shipped  in  by  the  growers,  but  this 
market  continues  quiet  at  present,  with 
no  pressing  demand.  Prices  on  all  lines 
are  firmly  held,  and  show  no  change. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  l'Uc 

IX  L  16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  15£c 

Drakes  13Jc 

Languedoc  12$c 

Hardshell    9  c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  c 

California  Chestnuts  10  @12Jc 

Italian  Chestnuts   12£©15  c 

HONEY. 

There  is  very  little  market  in  honey,  as 
business  is  limited  by  the  financial  situa- 
tion, though  there  are  still  occasional 
shipments  from  the  growers.  Stocks  are 
very  .small,  and  are  firmly  held  at  previ- 
ous prices. 

Light  Amber,  extracted    7  @  7£c 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  (a)  8^c 

WOOL. 

Wool  dealers  here  are  doing  practically 
no  business,  as  California  clips  are  en- 
tirely neglected  in  the  Eastern  markets, 
and  buying  operations  are  hindered  by 
the  financial  condition,  as  well  as  by  the 
disposition  of  growers  to  hold  what  stock 
remains  in  their  hands. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Kail  clip:    Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  ©12  c 

do.  defective   8  ©10  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   6  («  s  <• 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13Jc 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  ©lOjjc 

Nevada  15  ©18  c 

HOPS. 

Hops  are  weak,  at  prices  last  quoted, 
and  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  northern  growers  to  give  concessions. 
The  market  is  inactive.  Growers  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  are  talking  of  organi- 
zation, but  deny  that  they  are  planning 
to  influence  prices. 

Fair  to  Choice  per  lb.,  1906  crop..  2  @  4  c 
Fait  to  Choice  per  lb.,  11)07  crop..  5j©  8  c 

MEAT. 

Prices  of  meal  and  livestock  are  prac- 
tically unchanged,  and  supplies  are  about 
equal  to  the  demand  for  all  lines.  Most 
descriptions  have  a  steady  market,  but 
live  hogs  are  weak  as  last  quoted. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   7  ®7i  c 

Cows   61©  7  c 

Heifers   «',©  7  c 

Veal  :  Large   6J©  9  c 

Small   9  ©10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  ©11  c 

Ewes  10  ©10J 

Lamb  11  ©12  c 

Hogs,  dressed  11  ®lUc 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8',©  8ijc 

No.  2   7J@  7ifc 

No.  ;?   6j@  6i}c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6|@  7Jc 

No.  2   5J@  

Bulls  and  Stags   ;5i@  5  c 

Calves,  Light   5  ©  b\c 

Medium   4i@  5  c 

Heavy    oi@  4  c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  ©  5ic 

Ewes   4i@  5  c 

Lambs   6  @  6Ac 

Hogs,  up  to  180  H)S   7  @  

180  to  250  H>s   6j@  6^c 

Over  250  lbs   6  ©  6Jc 

Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 

10%  to  20%  off  from  above  quotations. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOB  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

2404  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HENRY  B.  LISTER, 
ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 

for  New  York. 
937  Pacific  Bldg.,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts., 
San  Francisco. 


A  FARM  ECONOMY. 

The  use  of  a  "food  tonic"  as  a  preventive  of 
indigestion  and  consequent  check  on  growth 
and  development  is  becoming  a  settled  practice 
among  owners  and  feeders  of  live  stock. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  bitter 
tonics  slreiif/tlien  digestion,  that  iron  builds  rich 
blood  in  abundance  and  that  nitrates  remove 
from  the  system  the  clogging  poisons  that  are 
not  less  deadly  because  their  action  is  slow.  It 
sometimes  happens  in  feeding  cattle  or  hogs 
that  the  gain  of  months  is  almost  completely 
lost  by  a  mistaken  idea  of  economy  which  pre- 
vented a  slight  outlay  for  the  "  food  tonic." 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  same  old  policy  which 
"  saves  at  the  spigot  to  waste  at  the  bung." 

Cont  iniiints  unit  rajtitl  f/roirfh  or  fatlitttj  is  im- 
possible  trillion!   lllliijl    doses   of  this  he  nefl  rial 

ionic  preparation. 

Keep  that  in  mind  and  remember  that  back  of 
the  idea  Is  the  endorsement  of  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessors Wirislow,  Quitman,  and  Finley  Dun, 
noted  the  country  over  as  experts  in  all  that 
relates  to  veterinary  medical  practice. 

It  has  been  found  that  all  farm  animals  are 
equally  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  "food  tonic." 
Horses  are  In  better  condition  for  work  or  driv- 
ing, and  where  the  object  Is  to  sell,  they  invari- 
ably show  to  better  advantage.  To  hasten  a 
bunch  of  hogs  when  high  prices  are  in  prospect, 
there  is  nothing  better,  and  the  actual  profit 
derived  from  its  use  may  be  well  illustrated  by  a 
simple  computation. 

Suppose  a  bunch  of  four  125-lb.  hogs  be  taken 
as  an  experiment  and  that  a  maximum  dose  of 
two  tablespoonfuls  be  given  twice  a  day.  Now, 
the  actual  weight  of  tonic  eaten  by  the  four  hogs 
would  be  1 ,; of  a  pound  and  would  cost  %  of  one 
cent,  or  a  fraction  over  fi  cents  per  month,  per 
hog.  Then,  If  the  fact  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  a  thrifty  hog  may  increase  a  hundred- 
weight In  a  few  weeks,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
"food  tonic"  would  soon  pay  for  Itself  and  a 
large  margin  of  profit  be  realized. 

This  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  "tonic 
idea"  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  sustain 
It.  Men,  who  are  using  the '•  food  tonic  "  regu- 
larly, find  that  It  pays  for  itself  over  and  over 
again,  and  that  there  Is  no  small  investment 
made  that  gives  so  handsome  a  return. 

The  larger  business  of  cattle  raising  and  feed- 
ing Is  also  equally  broadened  and  extended  by 
this  commonly  practiced  principle  of  giving  a 
digestive  tonic.  By  its  use  a  bunch  of  steers  Is 
carried  safely  through  the  months  when  heavy 
feeding  Is  the  rule,  and  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
market  condition  without  a  moment's  check  In 
the  process  of  development. 

Sheep  and  lambs  henelit  as  much  from  a  con- 
sistent use  of  "  rood  tonic  "  as  other  stock— tests 
by  a  State  Experiment  Station  proving  in  one 

Instance  a  profit  of  235S  over  the  cost,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  no  farm  economy  la 
more  practical  or  profitable  than  the  "food 
tonic  "  idea. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  884  pages.  5  by  7  Inches. 
Cloth.  ?1.oo 

THE  CEKKALS  IN  AMERICA. — By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  1).  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  Is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  hut 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teachet 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  thar 
whom  no  one  is  better  qualified,  '''he  subject 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  Theauthor 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  or  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognised 
ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated,  460  pages.  5'4 
by  8  Inches.   Cloth   SL75 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  doit.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  rami  work.  Made  up  or 
the  best  ideas  from  t  he  experience  or  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  256' pages. 
5  by  7  inches.   Cloth.  „   ...§1.00 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE. — By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  ot 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  it  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.50 

THE  HOP. — Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  or 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Bound  in  cloth  and  gold.  $1*50 

THE  POTATO.-By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  information  given  is  or 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished  In    America.    Illustrated.     200  pages 

by  7  inches.   Cloth   so  75 


JfJMJE  CURE  FOR  PILES 

xiytuau  riles  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itchins 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleedlug  or  PruirudlnR 
Files  are  cured  by  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy, 
btops  itchlnc  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
iflfi  rUBE,BtB  or  eent  by  Dla1'-  Treatise  free.  'Write 
me  about  your  case.    DR.  BOSANKO.  Philada,  ta, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  or  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE   AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STO  vVrE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 
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GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

or  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN! 

We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  a  young 
registered  Holsteln  Bull,  from  12  to  27  months 
old,  grandly  bred  at  the  low  price  of  $100.  Write 
us  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  Do  It  to-day.  We 
will  send  you  pedigrees  and  markings  and 
records  of  ancestors. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO.. 

Phone  Main  15117.  Stockton,  Cal. 


Registered  Percherons  For  Sale 

Mare  Dorathv  40873,  foaled  May,  1900,  SHOO. 

Mare  Inez  40874,  foaled  June,  1903,  mo.  Both 
bred  to  Nogent  41331  (489171. 

Hay  colt  Pierre  61134,  foaled  May  1906,  dam 
Dorathy  40873,  sire  Nogent  41331  (48917),  $400. 

Mares  broken  to  harness.  If  all  taken  by  one 
person,  !l,500.  Can  be  seen  near  Lakeport,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.        WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

312  Eighth  St.,  S.  F.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
i  ITHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
or  RS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  or 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  Turther  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  O.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estateof  H.  J.  C ilenn,  atChico,  Butte  County,  Cal, 


(— )  Indicates  every  other  week  or  once  a  month 
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never  buy  a  cheap  horse  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  one.  Some  fruit  ranchers 
buy  the  cheapest  tree  they  can  get,  but  an 
orchardist — never.  Our  trees  and  vines  are 
not  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  the  best  that 
care  in  selection  and  growing  can  produce. 
We  propagate  only  from  parent  trees  and 
vines  that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  our  stock  will  give  you  good  ser- 
vice for  a  lifetime.    That  is  what  you  want. 


OUR  STOCK 


Comprises  all  profitable 
commercial  sorts  of 


PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
APPLES, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
and  GRAPES. 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  want 

WRITE  US 

PLACER  NURSERIES 

SILVA  £»  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


PFAR.RI  IfiHT  We  can  CURE IT 

nrvll     fUrkmil  Our   Work   lias  Extended 


Over  a  Period  of  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


rind  Corn  and  Cob  Profits 


This  *"  Jark-of-All-Trndes*'  En«i»o  and  Grinder 
Krindn  corn  and  cob  at  one  operation,  eo  you  don't 
nave  to  nhell  the  corn  and  grind  the  cobs  afterward. 
Boon  saves  its  price  in  feed  alone.    The  engine  runs 
churn,  separator,  pump,  buzz  saw — does  almost  all  of 
the  hnrd-work  chores.   It  also  earns  money  r 
rou  by  working  for  neighbors.   **Jack-of-A  - 
Trades  "in  the  ideal  fiirru  engine  because  port- 
able— easiest  to  understand  an    run— most  eco- 
nomical in  use  of  fuel.    Built  of  very  best 

materials  to  stand   hard   knocks.    Our  name  on 

ia  your  best  guarantee.  Comes  to  jou  com 


Does  This: 

Runs  Buzz  Saw, 
Pump,  Grinder, 
Churn,  Separ* 
ator,  and  does 
other  chores. 
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A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  .  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  (  iperties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrate  1.  $4.00 
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After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.     The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 
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Thirty-seventh  Year. 


How  the  Peach  Blight  Upsets  the  Bark. 

So  many  are  now  spraying  peach  trees  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
the  bark  of  the  new  wood  by  the  blight  spores, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  explain  how  the  spores 
work  when  they  are  not  knocked  out  by  the 
copper-lime  application  and  how  they  upset  the 
tissues  ho  thoroughly  that  normal  sap  movement 
is  stopped  and  the  liquid  is  forced  out  through 
the  bark-rents  and  condensed  by  evaporation 
into  the  gumming,  which  is  so  distressing  that 
casual  observers  naturally  look  upon  it  as  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  twigs,  instead  of  one  of 
the  results  of  the  pernicious  fungus  work  which 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

Investigation  work  in  the  occurrence  of  a 
plant  disease  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
groups  of  efforts:  One  is  to  study  the  manifesta- 
tions upon  the  plant  to  determine  the  manner  of 
attack  and  progress  of  the  disease;  another  is  to 
determine  the  identity  of  the  invading  organism 
if  there  be  one  and  to  cause  it  to  disclose  its 
nature  and  growth  under  special  conditions  ar- 
ranged for  it  in  the  laboratory;  still  another  is  to 
determine  the  effect  upon  this  organism  of  vari- 
ous fungicides  and  at  what  stage  of  its  growth 
killing-agencies  can  be  most  economically  and 
effectively  employed. 

Each  of  these  three  efforts  is  more  or  less  complex 
and  calls  for  training  experience,  insight  and  ingenuity. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  related  and  dependent  upon 


The  Shoihole  Fungus  Breaking  Through  ihe  Epidermis  of  a  Peach  Twtg. 


Shothole  Fungus  Spores  Grown  in  Different  Ways. 

each  other,  so  that,  for  example,  neither  field  work 
nor  laboratory  work  is  fully  satisfactory  by  itself,  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  but  must  be  carried  along 
together,  because  of  the  side  lights  which  each  throws 
upon  the  other.  For  popular  use,  of  course,  the  details 
of  laboratory  work  are  relatively  less  important  to 


publish  because  if  one  knows  how  to  kill  well  it 
matters  less  what  form  of  enemy  he  kills,  and  yet  the 
pest-killer  will  derive  satisfaction  from  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  pest,  because  his  operation  will  then 
commend  itself  to  him,  as  more  rational  and  more 
careful  and  faithful  work  and  deeper  interest  usually 
spring  from  intelligent  action. 

To  cover  the  work  with  the  peach  blight  the  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station  had  four  persons  engaged 
upon  its  different  phases.  We  have  already  set  forth 
fully  in  the  Pacific  Rural  PREssof  November  9and 
IB,  the  advice  and  injunctions  for  field  fighting  which 
Professor  Smith  drew  from  the  observations  which  he 
made  and  from  the  experience  of  other  blight  fighters, 
so  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  loss  which  comes  from 
neglect  in  this  line.  A  better  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  fungus  is  what  we  wish  to  promote  at  this 
time,  and  facts  for  this  we  draw  from  the  study  made 
by  Elizabeth  H.  Smith,  who  conducted  the  laboratory 
study  at  Berkeley. 

The  volcano-like  picture  shown  on  this  page  is  from 
a  drawing  from  the  microscope.  It  represents  a  pus- 
tule or  bark  rupture,  in  which  the  central  mass  is  the 
fungus  growth,  bearing  at  the  top  the  spore  bodies  by 
which  it  reproduces  itself.  On  each  side  of  it  the 
upper  white  layer  is  the  epidermis  or  outer  skin  of  the 
bark,  which  is  uplifted  and  broken  through,  and  below 
the  black  bodies  are  the  cells  of  the  inner  bark  which 
are  destroyed  or  displaced  by  the  crowding-force  of  the 
fungus  growth.  In  the  white  interspaces  or  inter- 
cellular spaces  may  be  seen  the  mycelium  or  root-like 
form  of  the  fungus  extending  itself — also,  entering  and 
destroying  the  black  cells  themselves.  The  black  and 
white  appearances  are  not  natural  colors,  of  course,  as 
the  eye  commonly  sees  them,  but  they  serve  for  differ- 
entiation. Concerning  this  growth  method  of  the 
fungus,  Miss  Smith  makes  interesting  observations: 

"  The  mycelium  producing  the  spots  on  peach  leaves, 
and  on  shoots  during  the  winter,  fruits  by  means  of 
spore  pustules  which  occur  as  minute  black  specks 
(four  or  five)  near  the  centre  of  the  more  or  less  cir- 
cular spot.  The  tissue  of  the  leaves  so  affected  soon 
drops  out,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  conidia 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  especially  where  only  the 
young,  spotted  shoots  are  at  hand.    The  spots  on  the 


bark  are  often  more  sterile,  which  is  sometimes  true 
of  the  leaf  spots  as  well.  By  the  end  of  the  infection 
period,  however,  the  spores  have  become  quite  abun- 
dantly scattered  about  on  the  twigs.  The  fertile  spots, 
on  sectioning,  show  distinct  pustules  with  well- 
developed  stromata,  which  push  out  until  the  epi- 
dermis is  ruptured,  after  which  the  short  conidiophores 
with  their  olive-colored  elliptical  spores  appear  as 
dense  clusters  on  the  surface." 

The  smaller  picture  shows  in  enlarged  form  the 
spore-bearing  bodies,  or  conidia,  which  are  seen  on 
the  crest  of  the  outbreak  on  the  larger  picture.  Con- 
cerning these,  Miss  Smith  says:  "  Especially  on 
twigs  from  which  the  affected  leaves  have  fallen  the 
conidia  are  found  in  abundance  about  the  leaf  scars 
and  roughened  portions  of  the  bark  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  If  a  late  rain  occurs  they  germinate, 
causing  new  infection  on  the  remaining  leaves,  and 
are  ready  with  the  fall  rains  to  infect  and  kill  outright 
many  of  the  newly  formed  buds.  Though  many  of 
the  conidia  thus  distributed  are  those  which  fall  from 
the  spots  on  leaves  and  green  bark,  it  was  found  that 
these  conidia  reproduced  themselves  more  or  less  with 
moisture  on  the  dead  outer  cells  of  the  older  twigs. 
This  occurs  often  as  a  mold-like  growth  on  the  surface 
of  the  bark,  much  as  in  artificial  media.  Character- 
istic pustules  are  found  on  the  leaf  scars,  however, 
sometimes  inconsiderable  abundance."  In  the  smaller 
picture  the  spores  marked  A  and  B  are  artificially 
grown  on  culture  substances  in  the  laboratory,  while 
the  form  C  is  grown  on  peach  bark. 

The  spores,  scattered  profusely  over  the  limbs,  ger- 
minate as  soon  as  enough  rain  has  fallen  to  wet  them 
up  thoroughly.  Spores  lying  on  the  green  bark  of 
new  shoots  penetrate  the  tissue  and  cause  the  charac- 
teristic spotting,  the  mycelium  from  each  germinated 
spore  killing  a  small  area  of  the  bark.  Spores  lying 
about  the  bud  scales  produce  a  mycelium  which  pene- 
trates and  kills  outright  both  the  bud  and  quite  an 
area  of  surrounding  bark,  the  spot  extending  from 
one-fourth  to  one  inch  in  length.  On  the  spots  spore 
pustules  are  developed.  When  the  buds  which  have 
survived  the  winter  attack  unfold  in  the  spring,  the 
leaves  are  very  generally  affected  by  the  fungus, 
causing  small  dead  areas  in  the  leaf  tissue. 
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Every  one  \vli<>  comments  upon  current  financial 
troubles  rejoices  in  assurance  that  nothing  enduring  or 
deeply  serious  can  be  expected  because  the  country  is 
so  prosperous,  and  nearly  all  who  take  up  discussion 
note  first  the  great  national  asset  in  the  great  and 
profitable  agricultural  production.  It  will  be  worth 
a  good  deal  to  agriculture  to  have  its  relation  to 
national  growth  and  prosperty  thus  prominently  set 
forth.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  will  raise  prices  of 
produce  or  values  of  land,  although  desirable  publicity 
almost  always  works  in  that  way.  The  uplifting  of 
agriculture  as  a  fundamental  economic  stronghold  of 
national  soundness  and  wealth  will  be  mightily  in- 
fluential in  other  quite  as  important  ways.  It  will 
add  another  story  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  manhood 
and  citizenship  of  the  farmer.  It  will  increase  his 
self-respect  and  win  wider  respect  from  other  classes 
of  citizens.  It  will  make  it  much  easier  to  secure 
such  governmental  provision  and  legislation  as  agri- 
culture needs.  Agriculture  has  during  the  last  few 
years  won  the  highest  tributes  from  science  as  a  field 
in  which  its  best  work  can  be  well  applied;  it  has 
been  recognized  as  a  most  progressive  and  expansive 
industry  by  those  who  bold  to  what  they  call  prac- 
tical staudards  of  judgment;  now  it  rises  into  public 
view  as  an  antidote  for  high  finance:  the  sheet  anchor 
of  prosperity  when  other  national  interests  go  awry. 
It  is  good  to  have  this'recognition  because  it  accords 
so  well  with  the  real  relation  of  agriculture  to  the 
public  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Naturally,  in  such  a  time,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  desires  to  show  the  people  who 
are  bestowing  this  recognition  that  they  are  right  to 
bestow  it.    Here  are  some  of  the  figures  for  it: 

The  total  value  of  crops  for  1907  is  |7,  U2,  ,000, 

an  amount  ten  per  cent  greater  than  the  total  for  I906j 
seventeen  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  for  L903,  and  fifty- 
seven  per  cent  greater  than  the  total  value  for  1899. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  the 
domestic  exports  of  farm  products  were  valued  at 
$1, 055,000, 000,  or  $79,000,000  above  the  high  record 
for  1906.  Plant  products  made  up  four-fiths  of  this 
total.  Farm  and  forest  products  made  up,  on  a  value 
basis,  71  i  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United 
States  in  1907. 

Agricultural  products  valued  at  $627,000,000  were 
imported  during  the  past  fiscal  year—  $403, 000, 000 
worth  of  plant  products  and  $224,000,000  worth  of 
animal  products. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1907  the  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts exceeded  the  imports  by  $444,000,000,  a  balance 
that  has  been  exceeded  only  four  times— in  1898,  1899, 
1901,  and  1902. 

Our  foreign  credit  is  sustained  mainly  by  our  farm- 
ers. For  18  years  beginning  with  1890  the  farmers 
have  not  failed  to  secure  a  favorable  balance,  the  low- 
est being  that  of  1895— $193,000,000;  and  the  grand 
aggregate  of  the  balances  of  trade  in  farm  products  for 
the  18  years  is  $0,500,000,000.  At  the  same  time  our 
foreign  trade  in  nonagricultural  products  for  the  same 
period  has  shown  an  aggregate  balance  of  $456,000,000. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Secretary  Wilson  indulges  in 
a  little  jubilation  over  the  showing  that  the  Nation's 
standing  in  the  worlds  trade  is  one  of  high  solvency 
because  of  the  agricultural  industry.  He  puts  it  in  a 
way  to  disclose  relations  which  many  do  not  think  of. 
He  says:  "  Thus  a  great  stream  of  wealth  has  con- 
stantly been  sent  from  farms  to  foreign  countries  to 
offset  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  commodities 
other  than  agricultural,  to  pay  the  ocean  freight  costs 
on  imports  conveyed  in  foreign-owned  ships,  and  to 
pay  the  interest,  dividends,  and  principal  on  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States  by  foreigners.  It  is  the 
farmer  who  has  sent  credit  to  expatriated  Americans; 
it  is  he  who  has  provided  the  immigrant  with  mil- 


lions to  send  every  year  to  the  loved  ones  in  the  old 
countries;  and,  if  there  is  still  any  credit  to  dispose  of, 
the  farmer  has  provided  the  American  traveler  in 
foreign  countries  with  his  pocket  money." 

How  well  they  do  then  who  recognize  agriculture 
as  the  strong  arm  which  will  lift  the  country  from  the 
shadow  of  extravagance,  of  inflation,  of,  perhaps,  the 
most  colossal  greediness  of  gold  by  unfair  means  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  is  not  the  first  time  the 
farmers  have  saved  the  country. 

Somewhat  distantly  related  to  the  foregoing  is  a 
rather  humorous  event  in  the  Nutmeg  Shite  in  which 
it  became  clear  that  the  National  Grange  caught  a 
tartar.  The  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  great 
meeting  planned  an  opening  reception,  and  chose  as 
their  orator  a  Yankee  railroad  president.  He  accepted, 
and  his  address,  which  was  written,  gave  no  uncer- 
tain sound.  He  belated  the  investigators  of  great 
corporations,  blamed  them  for  the  panic  we  were  pass- 
ing through,  said  that  in  Massachusetts  his  railroad 
had  been  blackmailed,  likened  the  attack  on  corpora- 
tions to  a  drunken  man's  debauch,  and  criticized  "the 
brass  band  methods  "  of  reform.  The  leaders  of  the 
Grange  were  incensed  at  the  speech,  and  at  the  first 
business  session  thereafter  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  repudiating  the  speech  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  denounced  it  as  presenting  "many  innuendoes 
susceptible  of  varied  constructions,  some  of  which 
would  place  our  Order  before  the  world  in  a  false  posi- 
tion." As  an  antidote  for  the  speech  in  the  public 
mind  they  declared  in  the  next  resolution:  "That  we 
wage  no  warfare  against  railways  or  any  other  cor- 
porations that  conduct  their  business  along  the  lines  of 
fairness,  and  we  further  declare  it  to  be  the  fixed  and 
determined  principle  of  our  Order  that  all  men  or  cor- 
porations, rich  or  poor,  great  or  small,  shall  obey  the 
laws  of  our  country."  This  declaration  is  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  attitude,  not  only  of  the  Grange,  but  of 
all  other  agricultural  people.  They  are  willing  to 
rescue  the  country;  they  are  willing  to  divide  pros- 
perity with  all  who  work  fairly  in  all  ways  for 
national  advancement,  but  they  insist  that  others, 
whether  individuals  or  corporations,  shall  behave  and 
pull  true.  It  is  quite  as  important  to  know  this 
determination  of  the  farmers  as  it  is  to  know  that  his 
creations  of  wealth  are  fundamental. 

And  yet  some  people  seem  to  be  running  away  from 
prosperity  whom  possibly  we  need  in  this  country. 
There  is  usually  a  return  of  summer  laborers  to  Europe 
for  the  winter  season.  They  can  probably  pay  cheap 
transportation  across  the  Atlantic  both  ways  and 
winter  sustenance  in  Europe  cheaper  than  they  can 
pass  the  idle  months  in  our  Atlantic  cities.  But  there 
is  reported  from  New  York  now  a  stampede  of  labor- 
ers and  their  families  from  New  York  for  their  former 
homes  in  Europe.  On  November  30  nearly  11,000 
sailed.  Nearly  2,000  more  went  to  the  piers  but  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  the  steerage  and  second-class 
cabins.  Thus  far  this  year  it  is  said  the  east-bound 
passenger  traffic  in  the  steerage  and  second-class  cabins 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  exceeds  that  of  last  year 
by  153,0(10,  the  total  number  to  date  for  this  one  line 
being  446,000.  While  many  lines  have  already  filled 
their  steerage  and  second  cabins  for  the  present  week, 
agents  still  continue  to  book,  and  some  freight  steam- 
ers are  fitting  out  for  the  job.  Some  of  the  returning 
emigrants  have  very  little  money,  and  unless  they  can 
leave  without  delay  when  they  arrive  from  Western 
points  they  are  liable  to  suffer  distress.  Such  is  the 
report  from  New  York.  It  hardly  accords  with  what 
has  been  said  of  the  demand  for  labor  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  but  may  be  a  by-product  of  the 
financial  stringency. 

Thinking  about  labor  supply  and  wages  one  finds 
some  interest  in  a  claim  made  in  a  prize  essay  read 
last  month  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  writer  said:  "  If 
We  look  the  question  of  labor  squarely  in  the  face,  is  it 
so  bad  as  it  appears?  The  rate  of  wages  a  day  is  cer- 
tainly much  higher;  but  taking  the  improved  machin- 
ery and  the  discoveries  of  science  as  applied  to  agri- 
culture, is  the  average  cost  of  crop  production, 
harvesting,  and  marketing  any  more  thau  in  the  past? 
The  chances  arc  that  it  is  less.    In  all  farm  operations 


the  number  of  men  required  is  greatly  lessened.  The 
farmer  cannot  expect  to  find  men  capable  of  working 
improved  machinery  and  caring  for  high-bred  or 
grade  stock  at  a  rate  of  pay  less  than  that  offered  in 
employments  requiring  less  skill  and  judgment." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that.  The  farmer  does 
not  object  to  paying  higher  wages  to  the  sort  of  men 
which  the  essayist  describes.  But  when  one  pays  he 
wants  to  get  the  goods.  Higher  wages  for  poorer 
men  is  what  all  the  trouble  is  about. 

How  one  can  be  in  the  midst  of  things  and  yet  not 
know  of  events  has  often  caused  us  to  wonder.  We 
have  just  heard  this  week  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ashburner,  the  Shorthorn  breeder,  which  occurred  on 
the  Hebron  farm  near  Woodland  on  October  16.  We 
saw  Mr.  Ashburner  at  the  State  Fair  and  were  pained 
to  see  his  physical  weakness,  but  he  kept  a  bold  front 
and  we  supposed  he  was  only  temporarily  out  of  form. 
Old  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rubax  Press  will  remem- 
ber Mr.  Ash  burner' 8  writings  during  thirty  odd  years 
back  and  how  full  they  were  of  wisdom  and  candor. 
1  le  was  just  past  his  73rd  birthday.  He  came  to  ( 'ali- 
fornia  in  1860,  first  locating  in  San  Mateo  county.  He 
brought  over  from  England  for  the  late  John  Parrott 
a  herd  of  fine  cattle.  After  a  residence  of  eighteen 
years  he  removed  to  Lakeville,  Sonoma  county,  where 
he  lived  for  six  years.  He  removed  to  Yolo  county 
three  years  ago.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1869,  Mr. 
Ashburner  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Reading,  who 
is  also  a  native  of  England,  and  who  came  to  Califor- 
nia in  1868.  She  survives  him.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren. A  local  writer  says:  "Mr.  Ashburner  was  a 
good  citizen  and  a  devoted  husband.  An  honest, 
upright  course  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men 
earned  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him."  This  is  eminently  true.  He  was  also  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  live  stock  inter- 
ests of  California  and  a  force  for  purity  of  breeding 
and  for  judgment  by  inherent  merit  and  not  by  show 
points.  The  cattle  he  bred  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  stock  in  several  districts  of  the  State. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  purpose  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  to  constitute  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis  the  rallying  place  for  all  the 
agricultural  organizations  of  the  State,  appear  in  the 
records  of  the  meetings  of  the  California  Creamery 
0]>erators  last  week.  A  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring that  the  convention  "expresses  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  California  Creamery  <  Opera- 
tors Association  of  the  progress  being  made  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  for  which  the  property  has  been 
acquired,"  and  "the  thanks  of  the  association  are 
tendered  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  for  the 
interest  they  have  taken  in  the  work  of  the  conven- 
tion." It  is  the  plan  of  the  University  to  make  all  of 
its  properties  widely  serviceable.  Last  week,  at  the 
Southern  California  Pathological  Laboratory  of  the 
University,  Prof.  Rodney  True  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Sea  vers, 
plant  experts  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
came  to  conduct  investigations  in  the  curing  of  lemons 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  to  study  the  question 
of  lemon  acidity  relative  to  determining  the  differ- 
ences in  this  respect  between  foreign  and  American 
fruit  and  its  connection  with  the  commercial  value  of 
the  different  varieties.  Quarters  at  the  laboratory 
will  be  specially  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  Messrs. 
Rodney  and  Beavers,  who  will  conduct  their  investi- 
gations in  southern  California. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Too  Good  a  Time  to  Be  Profitable. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  50  or  more  cherry  trees, 
the  Smith  Bigarreau,  which  are  fine  healthy  trees, 
about  IS  years  old,  but  which  have  never  borne 
a  cherry  that  we  can  remember.  Can  you  advise  a 
remedy  for  this  defect ? — GKOWBSB,  San  Benito  county. 

Where  the  bearing  of  the  cherry  tree  is  not  affected 
by  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  the  interior  valleys  and  in  southern  California, 
the  delay  in  bearing  cau  generally  be  attributed  to 
excessive  growth  of  the  tree.    There  have  been  many 
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cases  in  which  cherries  have  made  magnificent,  large 
trees,  but  have  refrained  from  bearing,  because  of  the 
excessive  vegetative  energy.  The  proper  treatment 
of  such  trees  is  to  let  them  taste  a  little  hardship. 
.Stop  the  pruning,  and  stop,  or  lessen,  the  amount  of 
cultivation,  so  that  the  soil  may  dry  out  more  during 
the  summer  time.  Of  course,  stop  also  all  application 
of  fertilizers,  if  such  have  been  used.  Cherry  trees, 
and  some  other  fruit  trees,  which  have  been  growing 
too  vigorously,  have  been  induced  to  slacken  the 
growth  and  bear  fruit  by  root-pruning.  This  is  done 
by  trenching  around  the  tree  at  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  stem,  and  cutting  off  such  roots  as 
may  be  encountered  to  a  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet,  but 
this  is  an  expensive  operation.  You  might  try  it  on 
a  few  trees  as  an  experiment.  The  cheaper  recourse 
is  that  which  is  indicated  first.  Give  the  trees  neg- 
lect enough  to  cause  them  to  change  their  manner  of 
life. 

Spraying  for  Brown  Rot. 

To  the  Editor:  The  brown  rot  has  been  prevalent 
and  very  serious  in  this  valley  for  the  past  two  years 
on  plums  and  prunes,  inasmuch  as  some  shipments  of 
green  plums  and  prunes  have  fallen  off  fully  50^  from 
previous  years.  The  object  of  this  is  to  inquire  whether 
any  newer  treatment  is  approved,  so  that  we  can  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  growers  and  do  all  in  our  power 
to  reduce  the  disease.  We  also  wish  to  inquire  if  it  is 
necessary  to  add  salt  to  the  lime-sulphur  solution  for 
pear-scab  spraying  just  before  the  buds  burst.  Grow- 
ers here  contend  it  is  not  necessary.  We  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  salt,  believing  it  made  the  wash 
stick  better  on  the  trees,  but  if  it  is  not  necessary  we 
can  just  as  well  eliminate  it  from  our  mixture.  We 
would  also  be  pleased  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  Rex 
solution  of  lime  and  sulphur  as  compared  with  the 
homemade  preparation.  If  the  Rex  is  superior,  will 
say  it  costs  but  little  more  and  is  much  easier  to  apply. 
—Fruit  Shippers,  San  Jose. 

We  cannot  add  much  to  what  has  already  been  pub- 
lished concerning  righting  the  brown  rot.  Certainly  a 
thorough  winter  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
such  as  is  found  most  effective  for  the  peach  blight, 
would  be  the  best  treatment  as  a  general  preventive. 
It  may  be  necessary  also  to  use  the  4-4-40  Berdeaux 
prescription,  after  the  fruit  has  set,  for  additional  pro- 
tection. It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  settled  now  that 
the  salt  can  be  omitted  from  the  lime,  sulphur,  and 
salt  solution  under  certain  conditions.  It  seems  to  be 
more  popular  to  omit  it  in  the  States  north  of  us,  and 
that  may  be  owing  to  the  greater  percentage  of  moist- 
ure in  the  air.  It  has  always  been  considered  desira- 
ble in  California  because  the  deliquescence  of  the  salt 
may  promote  a  moist  condition  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, which  renders  them  more  energetic;  also  because, 
as  you  say,  the  wash  seems  to  stick  better  to  the  tree. 
Analyses  of  the  Rex  compound  indicate  that  it  is  a 
thoroughly  good  combination  of  the  lime  and  sulphur; 
better,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  attained  in  the  home 
manufacture,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  experience  with 
its  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  formula  has  given 
satisfactory  results. 

Pumpkin  and  Squash  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  started  to  feed  pumpkins,  and 
as  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  good  to  feed  the  seed,  will 
you  please  let  me  know  if  it  is  advisable  to  feed  seed 
or  not;  or  if  it  is  injurious  to  some  stock  and  not  to 
others. — Farmer,  Upland. 

Judging  by  the  experience  of  a  life-time,  and  by 
wide  observation  and  testimony  of  others,  we  are  free 
to  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  allowing 
stock  of  any  kind  to  eat  the  seed  of  the  pumpkins. 
While  it  might  be  dangerous  to  feed  clear  seeds,  such 
amount  as  they  will  get  by  eating  the  whole  pumpkin 
is  certainly  not  injurious. 

Cross-Pollination  of  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor:  Having  heard  men  claim  that  a 
1  mixed  '  vineyard  would  produce  heavier  crops  than 
if  all  were  of  one  variety— and  having  noticed  '  stray ' 
vines  with  an  exceptionally  big  crop,  I  have  wondered 
if  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  plant  in  narrow  strips, 
viz.,  Tokay,  Zinfandel,  Emperor,  Cornichon,  etc. 
What  do  you  think — or  is  there  anything  in  it?— 
Planter,  Lodi. 

It  is  a  new  subject  to  us.  We  have  had  something 
to  figure  on  in  cross-pollination  of  nearly  all  fruits  but 
not  of  grapes.  Who  knows  anything  about  it  or  can 
give  experience  which  will  be  edifying  ? 


A  Seedless  Cashaw  Squash. 

To  the  Editor:  We  send  you  half  of  a  cashaw 
squash,  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  freak.  The 
squash  was  grown  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Rickett  of  Fair  Oaks, 
Sacramento  county,  California,  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, and  when  he  discovered  it  to  be  seedless  brought 
it  to  this  office.  We  had  one-half  of  it  baked  to  ascer- 
tain the  flavor  and  we  found  it  to  have  an  excellent 
taste.  Had  there  been  any  way  by  which  Mr.  Rick- 
ett could  tell  upon  which  vine  it  grew,  we  should  have 
made  an  endeavor  to  perpetuate  this  freak,  as  it  would 
without  question  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  squash 
if  it  could  be  raised  that  way  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties.— O.  H.  Miller,  Sacramento  Valley  Development 
Association,  Sacramento. 

The  squash  is,  as  you  say,  a  freak  or  monstrosity. 
The  reduction  of  the  number  of  seeds  in  a  herbaceous 
vegetable  is  desirable,  but  an  absolutely  seedless  vege- 
table would  be  undesirable  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
propagation.  If  a  plant  should  be  found  which  was 
regularly  seedless,  its  propagation  would  have  to  be 
by  cuttings,  and  in  the  case  of  herbaceous  annuals  this 
would  be  very  troublesome  and  expensive,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  tender  annual  like  a  squash,  because 
the  plants  made  from  cuttings  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried through  the  winter  in  a  greenhouse,  supposing 
that  the  plant  would  itself  favor  the  cutting  method. 
The  specimen  is  a  freak.  The  behavior  shown  is,  for 
the  reason  given,  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  single  specimen  does  not  prove  that 
even  the  plant  that  bore  it  has  the  seedless  habit. 

Poultry  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  Where  can  I  procure  any  agricul- 
tural bulletin  regarding  the  preparation  and  use  of 
poultry  manure  for  fertilizing  purposes?— Reader, 
San  Francisco. 

We  have  no  special  publication  concerning  the 
handling  of  chicken  manure,  nor  do  we  known  of  any 
special  publication.  Nearly  all  works  on  fertilizers 
refer  to  it,  and  we  had  occasional  articles  discussing 
its  handling.  The  secret  of  preservation  is  to  keep 
the  manure  dry  and  thus  prevent  fermentation.  This 
is  done  with  a  certain  amount  of  dry  earth,  like  road- 
dust,  or  with  pulverized  gypsum,  which  is  often  used 
as  an  absorbent  with  fresh  fertilizers.  The  use  of 
poultry  manure  has  to  be  undertaken  with  some  cau- 
tion, because  it  is  generally  quite  rich  in  soluble  salts, 
consequently  has  to  be  used  in  moderate  quantities. 
Just  what  you  can  do  with  it  and  just  what  amount 
should  be  used  would  have  to  be  determined  by  ex- 
perimentation, as  the  result  would  depend  much  upon 
the  kind  of  plant  you  are  growing  and  the  character 
of  soil  to  which  the  application  is  made. 

Unprofitable  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  about  three  acres  of  fine 
large  clingstone  peach  trees  about  15  years  old  on 
peach  roots  which  have  borne  but  one  crop,  and  that 
was  when  they  were  young.  The  soil  is  gravely,  with 
a  clay  subsoil.  The  bark  on  the  trees  is  comparatively 
smooth.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper  whether  or  not  you  would  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  attempt  grafting  these  trees  or  not,  and  if 
so,  how  ?  Or  do  you  think  that  culling  them  back  to 
obtain  new  wood  and  then  budding  them  would  be 
more  practical,  or  as  a  last  resource  dig  them  out  and 
put  in  Gra  venstein  apples  ?  The  trees  being  such  fine 
specimens  we  hate  to  resort  to  the  last. — Subscriber, 
Santa  Rosa. 

You  indicate  that  your  peach  trees  are  thrifty  and 
still  do  not  bear.  If  you  have  pruned  enough  to  get 
strong  bearing  wood,  and  still  they  do  not  bear,  the 
guess  is  that  the  variety  is  unprofitable  through  some 
general  or  local  defect.  Cut  back  just  before  the  buds 
swell  and  put  in  side  grafts,  not  splitting  the  stock. 
Use  wax  bands  and  cover  well  all  openings.  If  your 
grafts  fail  let  the  suckers  grow  and  bud  them  next 
summer.  In  this  way  you  can  get  your  trees  worked 
over  into  some  variety  known  to  be  profitable  in  your 
district.  The  cutting  back  will  give  the  trees  a  fresh 
start,  and  if  the  roots  are  good  you  can  keep  them  in 
action  for  a  good  many  years. 

Horse-Beans  for  Texas. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  grow  horse-beans  in  Texas? 
I  understand  they  are  winter  growers  in  California. 
Where  can  I  get  the  seed  ? — Subscriber,  Texas. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  of  you  to  make  a  trial  of 


horse-beans.  Of  course,  local  trial  is  necessary  because 
the  plant  will  have  to  tell  you  whether  the  tempera- 
tures are  as  suitable  in  Texas  as  they  are  in  California. 
You  can  get  the  seed  in  any  quantity  from  those 
advertising  seeds  in  our  columns,  as  the  common  vari- 
ety is  largely  grown  by  Portuguese  and  others  in  the 
State  and  the  seed  is,  therefore,  a  regular  commercial 
article. 

Lemons  in  San  Mateo  County. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  plant  several  acres 
of  lemons  in  a  place  in  the  Woodside  district  which 
has  very  little  frost.  Will  they  succeed,  and  what 
kind  should  I  plant? — Reader,  Redwood. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  particular  difficulty 
about  growing  the  trees  and  securing  fruit  if  the  loca- 
tion which  you  propose  is  out  of  the  sharpest  winter 
frosts  of  the  bay  district.  The  lemon  is  more  subject 
to  frost  than  the  orange,  and  that  fact  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  Another  requisite  would  be  water  supply 
for  irrigation.  The  two  varieties  which  would  com- 
mend themselves  for  your  attention  are  the  Eureka, 
which  is  by  far  the  leading  variety  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Villa  P'ranca,  which  is  grown  to  some 
extent  at  the  south,  but  seems  to  be  particularly 
adapted  for  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  because  it  is,  per- 
haps, a  trifle  hardier.  However,  that  point  has  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated.  If  you  should  take  these  two 
varieties  you  will  cover  all  the  chances  of  success 
which  are  now  known  so  far  as  varieties  go. 

Alfalfa  and  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  pay  to  pay  the  usual  water 
rate  charges  for  raising  alfalfa?  Do  you  know 
whether  alfalfa  is  raised  successfully  at  Maywood 
colony  ?  We  are  told  that  alfalfa  first  crop  is  not  very 
desirable  for  horse  feed,  but  is  '  washy.'— Enquirer, 
Ohio. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "the  usual  water  rate" 
in  California.  The  rate  varies  in  different  districts 
according  to  demand  and  supply.  The  best  general 
answer  to  your  question  would  be  that  nearly  all  the 
alfalfa  which  we  grow  is  grown  by  irrigation,  is 
profitable,  and  has,  naturally,  to  pay  whatever  water 
rate  prevails  in  the  district  where  it  is  grown.  There 
are  some  lands  in  the  Maywood  colony  district  which 
would  grow  alfalfa  successfully,  and  some  are  not  at 
all  adapted  to  it.  We  have  in  California  a  wonderful 
difference  in  soils  within  narrow  limits.  You  are 
right  about  the  inferiority  of  first-crop  alfalfa;  it  is 
apt  to  be  washy  and  weedy  also,  and  is  generally  used 
for  cow  feeding.  It  is  grown  largely  by  rainfall. 
Subsequent  crops  by  irrigation  manifest  the  normal 
value  of  clean  alfalfa  for  various  feeding  purposes. 

Think  They  Need  Iron. 

To  the  Editor:  The  feeling  is  growing  in  this  sec- 
tion among  orchardists  that  we  need  to  add  iron  to 
our  soil.  Please  state  what  form  is  most  available 
and  cheapest.  Will  copperas  answer?  Or  is  that 
easily  assimilated  by  the  tree  ?  Would  it  be  feasible 
to  place  scrap  iron  in  the  soil  among  the  trees  and 
depend  upon  gradual  oxidation? — Fruit  Grower, 
Pomona. 

We  presume  the  common  impression  of  the  desir- 
ability of  ironing  the  soil  comes  from  an  analogy 
which  is  drawn  from  what  is  known  of  its  tonic 
effects  upon  the  human  species.  Some  people  always 
think  their  trees  must  feel  as  they  do.  Iron  is  some- 
times of  advantage.  The  only  way  to  determine  this 
is  to  try  it.  You  can  use  all  the  things  you  mention 
or  any  of  them.  One  or  two  pounds  of  copperas  well 
scattered  and  worked  into  the  ground  which  belongs 
to  the  tree  will  bring  quickest  results  at  least  cost  if 
there  are  any  results  to  come. 

No  Camphor  Product. 

To  the  Editor:  What  information  have  you  on  the 
camphor  tree  ?  Is  there  any  data  of  actual  returns 
from  plantings  made  in  your  State  ?— Reader,  Hast- 
ings, Florida. 

The  camphor  is  a  quick-growing,  very  shapely,  and 
beautiful  evergreen,  and  does  well  in  all  California 
valleys  and  foothills.  There  is  no  camphor  gum  com- 
mercially made,  and  the  growers  think  too  much  of 
the  trees  to  try  them  for  lumber  or  fuel  purposes. 
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The  Dairy. 


Migration  of  Dairy  Centres. 


By  Du.  Lkkoy  Anderson,  Director  California  1'olytechnlc 
School,  at  the  Creamery  Operators'  Convention  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis. 

The  reports  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  furnish  data 
concerning  the  annual  production  of  butter  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  10  years  ending  September  30,  1906. 
The  production  of  each  county  is  given  in  an  alpha- 
betical list,  together  with  some  comment  upon  condi- 
tions prevailing  to  cause  marked  changes  in  the  total 
for  particular  counties. 

In  the  years  1897  and  1898  only  those  counties  were 
reported  which  produced  more  than  100,000  lb.  each, 
but  since  that  time  the  total  amount  from  each  county 
is  given.  The  lists  are  compiled  from  reports  made 
by  dairymen  and  creamery  men,  who  are  expected  to 
give  reasonably  accurate  statements  as  to  their  own 
manufacture,  and  in  addition  to  these  the  Bureau 
makes  conservative  estimates  in  localities  from  which 
data  are  not  furnished. 

As  a  student  of  dairying  and  of  economic  agricul- 
tural conditions,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  interest 
to  study  the  reports  and  to  note  the  relative  positions 
occupied  from  year  to  year  by  the  different  counties. 
When  I  began  to  make  the  particular  study  which  I 
am  presenting,  I  found  that  I  possessed  only  the  sec- 
ond, fourth,  and  sixth  biennial  reports  of  the  Bureau. 
These  enable  us  to  view  the  field  for  a  full  decade,  but 
do  not  provide  a  consecutive  annual  record.  Still 
there  are  figures  enough  to  show  the  points  in  mind 
and  possibly  as  many  as  we  care  to  digest. 

The  first  table  presented  is  one  showing  the  produc- 
tion by  counties  for  the  six  different  years  and  arranged 
in  two  groups,  coast  and  interior  counties.  Where  no 
report  is  given  it  indicates  that  the  county  for  that 
year  produced  less  than  100,000  lb.  of  butter.  The 
counties  selected  are  those  which  have  given  or  are 
now  giving  the  largest  yields. 

ANNUAL  BUTTEK  PRODUCTION  IN  VOUNDS  FOR  COA8T 
COUNTIES. 
Humboldt.  Marin.        Los  Angeles. 

1897   3,204,002  3.845,637  786,483 

1898   3,232,616  3,206,889  965,828 

1901  3,899,421  3,761,841  1,273,939 

1902   4,061,255  3,883,741  1,436,658 

1906   4,289,739  3,959,641  1,431,045 

1906  ......4,235,927  3,603,274  933,896 

San  Diego.      San  Luis  Obispo.  Sonoma. 

1897    3,039,520  2,584,800 

1898   151,308  911,959  2,544,240 

1901    752,981  1,274,096  3,015,327 

1902     682,210  1,284,531  2,631,558 

1906    759,111  1.309,831  4,156.759 

1906  1,041,207  1,388,561  3,794,846 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  table  is  the  great  fall- 
ing off  in  the  yield  of  Los  Angeles  county  in  1906 — 
about  500,000  lb.  less  than  the  previous  years.  This  is 
probably  largely  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  milk 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  other  growing  centres 
of  population  within  the  county.  The  Dairy  Bureau 
also  suggests  that  "the  same  increase  in  population 
has  advanced  the  value  of  the  land  to  a  level  that  has 
induced  many  dairymen  to  remove  their  herds  to  other 
counties  where  land  and  water  are  cheaper  and  condi- 
tions for  dairying  equally  as  favorable." 

San  Luis  Obispo  county  evidently  suffered  more 
severely  from  the  dry  year  of  1897-8  than  any  other 
county,  for  the  production  was  reduced  to  less  than 
one-third  that  of  1897.  The  more  than  3,000,000  lb.  of 
the  latter  year  has  never  since  been  equaled.  In  fact, 
the  table  here  given  does  not  show  one-half  that 
amount  in  any  single  succeeding  year. 

San  Diego's  production  has  come  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  on  account  of  conditions  which  almost 
place  the  county  out  of  the  Coast  class.  The  Imperial 
valley,  with  its  surpassingly  rich  soil  and  abundant 
water,  has  opened  a  new  field  of  dairying  which  is 
limited  only  by  the  surrounding  mountains.  At  the 
time  of  the  reports  San  Diego  county  extended  from 
the  ocean  to  the  Arizona  line.  Now  that  Imperial 
county  has  been  born,  we  expect  old  San  Diego  to 
suffer  some  reaction  as  a  dairy  county. 

ANNUAL  BUTTER  PRODUCTION  IN  POUNDS  FOR 
INTERIOR  COUNTIES. 

Fresno.              Kings.             Merced.  Sacramento. 

1897               299,222                                              ...  480.714 

1898               291,754    496.287 

1901               965,042                 637.000                 631,633  774,697 

1902  1,025,374                 727,282                 712,202  1,186,135 

1905  2,166,048               1,444,218              1,786,082  1,578,751 

1906  2,644,897               1,677,272              2,361,628  1,617,633 

San  Joaquin.       Stanislaus.  Tulare.  Yolo. 

1897   127,257    390,580 

1898   190,655    321,218 

1901               696,507  636.103  443,480  667.9:16 

1902               907,694  677,068  683,560  743,268 

1905   1,468,991  2,006,171  1,736.888  1.124.907 

1906  1,641,374  2,759,582  2,075,929  1,387,210 

Of  the  eight  Interior  counties  now  in  the  million 
rank,  only  four  were  reported  at  all  in  1897,  and  the 
largest  yield  was  then  480,714  lb.  for  Sacramento. 
This  county  multiplied  its  production  3J  times  in  10 
years.  Fresno  has  increased  nearly  9  times,  Stanis- 
laus 21  times,  and  Yolo  3*  times. 

The  next  compilation  shows  the  counties  in  the 


order  of  production  for  each  of  the  six  years  and 
extending  over  a  period  of  10  years,  as  above  men- 
tioned. The  highest  10  only  are  given,  except  in  the 
last  two  years  13  are  shown,  or  all  having  more  than 
1,000,000  pounds. 

ANNUAL   BUTTER   PRODUCTION    BY  COUNTIES, 
ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  LARGEST  YIELD. 


1897. 

1.  Marin  3,845,637 

2.  Humboldt  3,204,002 

3.  San  Luis  Obispo  3,039,520 

4.  Sonoma   2,584,800 

5.  Monterey  1,229,965 

6.  Santa  Barbara  1,070.680 

7.  Mendocino   900,609 

8.  Los  Angeles   786,483 

9.  San  Mateo   725,100 

10.   Del  Norte   634.066 

1901. 

1.  Humboldt  3,899,421 

2.  Marin  3,761,841 

3.  Sonoma   3,015,327 

4.  Ban  Luis  Oblqpo  1,274,096 

5.  Los  Angeles  1,273,939 

6.  Fresno   965,012 

7.  Sacramento   774,697 

8.  Santa  Barbara   757,690 

9.  San  Diego   752,981 

10.   San  Joaquin   696,507 

1905. 

1.  Humboldt  4,289,739 

2.  Sonoma   4,156,759 

3.  Marin  3,969,641 

4.  Fresno   2,166,048 

5.  Stanislaus  2,006,171 

6.  Merced  1,786,751 

7.  Tulare  1,7:15.888 

8.  Sacramento  1,578,751 

9.  San  Joaquin  1,468,991 

10.  Kings  1,444,218 

11.  Los  Angeles  1,431,045 

12.  San  Luis  Obispo  1,309,831 

13.  Yolo  1,124,907 


1898. 

1.  Humboldt  3,232,616 

2.  Marin  3,206,889 

3.  Sonoma  2,544,240 

4.  Los  Angeles   965,828 

5.  Monterey   922,4.4 

6.  San  Luis  Obispo   911,959 

7.  Mendocino    842,007 

8.  San  Mateo   646,446 

9.  Santa  Barbara   646,146 

10.  Del  Norte   610,760 

1902. 

1.  Humboldt  4,061,265 

2.  Marin   3,883,741 

3.  Sonoma  2,631,558 

4.  Los  Angeles  1,436,558 

5.  San  Luis  Obispo  1,284,531 

6.  Sacramento  1,186,135 

7.  Fresno  1,025,374 

8.  San  Joaquin   907,694 

9.  Monterey   774,416 

10.  Yolo   743,268 

1906. 

1.  Humboldt  4,235,927 

2.  Sonoma  3,794,846 

3.  Marin  3,603,274 

4.  Stanislaus  2,759,582 

5.  Fresno  2,644,897 

li.  Merced  2,361,528 

7.  Tulare  2,075,929 

8.  Kings  1,677,272 

9.  San  Joaquin  1,641,374 

10.  Sacramento   1,617,633 

11.  San  Luis  Obispo  .  .  1,388,551 

12.  Yolo  1,387,210 

13.  San  Diego  1,041,207 


Marin  county  leads  in  1897,  with  Humboldt  second 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  a  close  third.  In  all  succeeding 
years  Humboldt  heads  the  list,  with  Marin  and 
Sonoma  striving  for  second  place.  Marin  is  second  in 
1898,  1901,  and  1902,  and  Sonoma  in  1905  and  1906. 
San  Luis  Obispo  fell  to  sixth  place  in  1898,  was  fourth 
in  1901,  and  fifth  in  1902,  but  in  later  years  has  not 
been  able  to  make  the  first  10,  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  production  in  the  interior  counties. 

The  years  1897  and  1898  give  the  banner  entirely  to 
the  Coast  counties,  since  not  one  Interior  county 
appears  in  the  first  10.  In  1901  Fresno  appears  as 
sixth,  Sacramento  seventh,  and  San  Joaquin  tenth. 
In  1902  Sacramento,  Fresno,  and  San  Joaquin  are 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  respectively,  while  Yolo 
enters  as  tenth.  Still  the  Coast  section  has  six  out  of 
the  10.  In  1905  the  Coast  has  only  three,  namely, 
Humboldt,  Sonoma,  and  Marin,  and  they  occupy  first, 
second,  and  third  places,  respectively.  The  other 
seven  are  Interior  counties.  Los  Angeles  appears 
again  for  the  first  time  sineel901,  but  only  for  eleventh 
position.  San  Luis  Obispo  is  twelfth  and  Yolo  thir- 
teenth. In  190(5  the  same  order  prevails  for  the  first 
three  places,  and  the  remaining  seven  go  to  Interior 
counties.  San  Luis  Obispo  is  number  11,  Yolo  12,  and 
San  Diego  13.  The  greatest  increase  has  occurred  in 
Stanislaus  county.  From  a  yield  of  127,000  lb.  in 
1897,  she  has  jumped  to  fourth  place  in  1906,  and  is 
excelled  only  by  the  three  great  <  'oast  counties. 

The  secret  of  most  of  the  changes  in  position  accord- 
ing to  production  is  water.  Irrigation  in  the  interior 
is  making  it  the  great  dairy  section  of  California  and 
the  place  from  which  we  look  for  our  most  uniform 
quantity  and  uniform  quality.  Humboldt,  Sonoma, 
and  Marin  hold  their  places  at  the  top  because  they 
are  more  favored  with  rainfall  and  because  of  a  large 
population  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  dairying. 
The  dry  year  of  1897-8  did  not  seriously  affect  them, 
and  while  more  southern  Coast  counties  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  cattle  or  let  them  starve,  they  went  mer- 
rily on  making  butter. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  see  some  Interior  counties 
head  the  list  within  a  few  years.  Counties  like  Stan- 
islaus have  only  begun  to  produce  what  they  are 
capable  of  and,  with  the  irrigated  areas  extended,  old 
Humboldt  and  Sonoma  and  Marin  must  look  out  for 
their  laurels.  The  once  exalted  position  held  by  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  lost  through  drought  will  probably 
never  be  regained.  She  is  only  now  beginning  to 
have  a  number  of  cows  equaling  the  herds  of  1897, 
and  we  hear  a  rumor  of  some  ranches  being  over- 
stocked. But  dry  dairying  with  cows  in  milk  during 
the  grass  season  of  six  or  seven  months  can  no  longer 
compete  with  irrigated  alfalfa. 

There  are  innumerable  small  areas  in  the  Coast  sec- 
tion which  can  be  irrigated  to  great  profit,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  to  be  done  by  the  rancher  on  his  own 
land,  and  will  he  do  it?  While  the  farmer  of  the 
Interior  joins  with  his  neighbors  who  together  shoulder 
the  cost  of  an  irrigation  system,  the  Coast  dairyman 
must  go  it  alone  or  not  at  all.  Some  exceptions  are 
such  as  obtain  in  the  Salinas  valley,  and  I  entertain 
hopes  that  some  day  the  National  Oovernraent  will 
take  this  under  its  care.  If  projects  like  the  Orland 
district  can  be  handled  successfully,  I  believe  the 
Salinas  can  whenever  the  land  owners  see  the  value  of 
irrigation. 

The  Coast  dairyman  is  not  worried  about  the  banner 
of  production  having  gone  to  the  Interior.  Prices  are 
good  and  he  is  making  money.  He  is  working  no 
harder  than  he  would  in  Switzerland  or  Portugal  or 
Denmark,  and  in  a  generation  he  can  pay  for  a  large 
ranc  h  and  herd  of  cows  and  then  retire  to  a  residence 


in  town,  where  his  children  have  good  school  advan- 
tages. If  very  low  prices  come,  or  another  drought, 
he  will  suffer,  but  maybe  such  calamities  are  needed 
to  compel  men  to  use  modern  methods  and  look  to  the 
most  economic  production  by  taking  advantage  of  all 
the  resources  so  abundantly  provided  in  California — 
especially  the  water. 


Agricultural  Science. 

Advantage  of  Education  in  Connection  with 
General  Farming  and  the  Relation  of 
Farming  to  State  Development. 


By  Mn.  ABTHli:  It.  Buic;c;s,  President  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Trade  at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis. 

I  desire  to  preface  what  1  shall  say  this  evening  by 
expressing  for  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  a  profound  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  of  meeting  this  gathering, 
composed  largely  of  representative  farmers  and  indus- 
trial workers  in  this  district.  In  my  talk  I  shall  refer 
to  the  growth  in  this  country  of  the  interests  you  rep- 
resent, and  in  a  brief  way  endeavor  to  trace  the  influ- 
ences that  have  accelerated  this  growth  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  If  development  and  extension  are 
to  continue  at  the  rate  experienced  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  decade  just  ahead  of  us  will  mark  an  era  of 
progress  that  will  exert  no  small  influence  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  century. 

State  development  is  a  subject  pregnant  with  thought 
and  industrial  activity.  It  embraces  in  its  scope,  hu- 
man endeavor  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  and  calls  for 
intelligent  conception  of  opportunities.  It  also  inspires 
zeal  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  ends  that 
come  readily  within  the  possibilities  presented. 

State  development  is  but  another  name  for  State 
building.  It  means  the  development  of  communities, 
of  districts  and  commonwealths.  It  offers  opportu- 
nities for  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  to  be- 
come factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live  and  thus  to  become  recognized  units 
in  the  industrial  or  intellectual  fore'e  that  makes  for 
influence,  power  and  wealth.  Whether  in  the  field  of 
manufactures,  mechanics,  trade,  commerce,  finance, 
agriculture  or  science,  few  men  have  sufficient  in- 
dividual strength  to  enable  them  to  exert  a  large  per- 
sonal influence,  but  when  acting  in  concert  with  the 
community,  in  building  and  maintaining  a  superstruc- 
ture of  worth,  their  united  effort  stands  for  usefulness 
and  strength. 

Ambition  to  do  something  worthy  of  the  time  in 
which  we  live,  and  to  be  something  more  than  mere 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  among  the 
world's  workers,  is  as  necessary  to  a  successful  life  as 
the  possession  of  intellectual  capacity  or  the  habit  of 
industry.  And  by  the  term  "  successful  life"  is  not 
meant  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  power  alone — how- 
ever potent  they  may  be — but  making  the  most  of  natu- 
ral abilities  under  proper  direction. 

The  work  of  life  is  so  diversified,  so  many  sided, 
that  there  is  not  time  to  question  long,  before  taking 
hold  of  some  branch  of  it.  The  thing  is  to  do  some- 
thing; to  let  it  be  known  that  you  are  one  of  the  units 
that  go  to  make  up  the  whole,  and  that  you  are  de- 
termined not  to  be  left  in  the  race  for  place  in  the 
realm  of  usefulness. 

And  what  if  mistakes  are  made  in  the  outset?  If 
there  is  no  infirmity  of  disposition  or  habit,  and  the 
general  aim  is  right,  it  is  better  to  make  mistakes 
than  do  nothing  at  all.  Youth  furnishes  opportunity 
for  correcting  unimportant  errors,  which  advanced  age 
does  not  afford.  For  this  reason  young  men  and 
young  women  should  not  be  discouraged  if  the  first 
endeavor  is  not  made  in  precisely  the  field  best  suited 
to  their  tastes  and  ambitions,  or  productive  of  high 
results. 

State  development  in  California  has  a  broader 
meaning  than  in  many  other  States.  Here  are  found 
features  of  interest  in  great  variety  not  presented  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  and  here  opportunity  for 
study  and  work  is  found  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the 
most  ambitious  and  earnest  of  men. 

Some  of  the  greatest  projects  of  modern  times,  in 
railway  construction;  in  the  development  of  electric 
power  and  its  uses;  in  mining;  in  irrigation;  in 
reclamation  and  in  the  diversified  channels  of  agri- 
culture, are  being  made  in  this  State.  Men  of  skill 
and  enterprise  are  constantly  seeking  new  openings 
for  investment,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  fertile  field 
for  them. 

In  State  building  there  is  no  set  rule  or  standard. 
Each  man  is  a  law  unto  himself,  within  the  bounds  of 
good  citizenship.  Young  men  are  inclined  to  look 
on  State  development,  in  the  abstract,  as  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  channel  of  effort,  and  to  think  that 
only  those  of  high  order  of  intelligence  can  aspire  to 
the  position  of  State  builders. 

But  no  single  occupation  or  person  is  entitled  to 
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claim  preference  to  recognition  in  this  relation  over 
other  occupations  or  other  citizens.  Opportunity  is 
open  to  fair  competition  for  all,  and  every  avenue  of 
human  endeavor  is  set  with  prizes  for  those  who 
intelligently  and  earnestly  strive  for  them. 

With  fixed  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  aim,  with 
moral  courage  that  enables  one  to  say  this  does,  and 
that  does  not,  measure  up  to  the  chosen  standard,  and 
to  decide  accordingly,  every  young  man  and  young 
woman  may  become,  within  the  limit  of  their  capac- 
ity, a  State  builder. 

In  no  branch  of  industrial  life  are  better  opportuni- 
ties presented  than  occur  among  farming  communi- 
ties. With  better  knowledge  of  the  science  of  farming 
it  has  passed  from  the  '  rule  of  thumb'  or  'happy- 
go-lucky  '  method  into  the  position  of  a  profession. 
The  man  who  is  content  with  knowing  merely  how  to 
hold  the  plow,  and  plant,  seed  and  harvest  his  grain, 
who  does  not  keep  in  touch  with  development,  is  in 
the  hired  man  class  and  there  he  will  remain,  while  he 
who  looks  into  the  reason  of  things,  and  applies  knowl- 
edge, observation,  and  experience  to  the  betterment  of 
conditions,  soon  becomes  a  farmer  on  the  scientific 
plane,  whether  he  is  conscious  of  it  or  not. 

States  and  nations  acquire  and  increase  wealth 
and  influence  from  the  products  of  the  soil.  The 
first  lesson  in  life  is  to  learn  to  produce  something. 
Pood  and  raiment  are  the  prime  necessities  of  all 
people,  and  these  come  primarily  from  the  soil. 

To  be  a  producer  is  then  the  most  honorable  of 
occupations.  It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  a 
community  of  farmers,  or  producers,  and  to  consider 
the  relation  they  bear  to  the  great  problem  of  State 
development;  to  ask  of  them  what  is  being  done  to 
advance  the  material  and  other  interests  of  their  dis- 
trict that  will  also  assist  in  advancing  the  general 
welfare  of  the  State;  what  improvements  in  farm 
methods  is  being  maths  to  better  the  quality  of  pro- 
ducts and  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil; 
to  learn  how  the  moral,  intellectual,  social,  and 
political  conditions  are  regarded,  and  if  they  are  fixed 
and  maintained  at  ;i  creditable  standard.  Inquiry  in 
this  direction  is  suggestive  of  ways  in  which  every 
person  in  any  community  may,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  exercise  an  influence  for  progress  that  will  be 
felt  and  recognized. 

It  may  be  asked  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  'Farmers' 
Institutes,'  with  'Stale  farms'  and  'Farm  Schools.' 
These  institutions  are  sources  of  information  and  in- 
struction, calculated  to  accomplish  much  good.  The 
exchange  of  ideas,  of  experiences  and  results  can  in  no 
other  way  be  more  directly  made  than  at  Farmers' 
Institutes.  The  emulation  excited  by  comparison  of 
methods  of  cultivation  of  grain,  fruits  or  vegetables; 
the  demonstrations  made  individually,  and  the  condi- 
tions which  seem  most  advantageous  for  live-stock  and 
fowls,  in  their  various  uses,  all  tend  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  come  within  the  range  of  the 
information  thus  disseminated. 

In  agriculture,  in  its  many  branches,  knowledge  is 
power,  as  it  is  in  all  professional  life,  commercial, 
mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  State  farms 
and  farm  schools  afford  opportunity  for  gaining  that 
knowledge.  The  man  who  accomplishes  more  than 
his  neighbors  under  like  conditions,  and  who  imparts 
his  knowledge  or  experience  to  others,  is  essentially  a 
State  builder  within  his  sphere.  He  is  doiug  for  him- 
self and  for  the  community,  by  advancing  the  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  wealth  of 
the  State. 

What  has  made  Luther  Burbank  known  throughout 
the  world,  except  that  he  has  been  able  to  produce 
from  the  soil  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  in  variety 
and  excellence  not  known  until  he  had  developed  them. 
Mr.  Burbank  has  perhaps  "  builded  better  than  he 
knew,"  but  he  has  become  through  his  productions  a 
State  builder  of  high  degree.  Besides  making  demon- 
strations in  plant  life  of  great  practical  value,  he  has 
added  features  to  scientific  experimentation  that  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  producers  and  scientists  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Burbank's 
work  has  stimulated  ambition  and  effort  in  many 
directions,  and  the  influence  his  work  will  have  on 
the  future  of  this  State  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Like  those  who  have  developed  the  mineral  wealth 
of  California,  her  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron  mines, 
and  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  fuel  wealth  of 
the  State  in  the  production  of  oil,  he,  too,  has  projected 
himself  into  the  future  of  California  farther  than  the 
vision  of  mancan  reach.  Men  who  by  courage  and  deter- 
mination solve  the  great  problems  of  life,  as  all  pioneers 
in  enterprise  do,  are  essentially  State  builders,  and  fur- 
nish the  stimulus  for  progress  in  others. 

The  man  who  can  acquire  and  maintain  a  leader's 
place  in  citizenship  based  on  integrity,  morality  and 
patriotism,  is  likewise  a  State  builder  and  his  influence 
is  sure  to  be  felt. 

The  University  Farm  recently  established  here  in 
Davisville,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
University  of  California,  is  destined  to  exert  a  wide 
and  important  influence.  The  time  has  come  when 
education  is  as  necessary  to  the  farmer  as  to  men  en- 
gaged in  other  pui  suits.  Education  in  proper  lines  in 
no  sense  unfits  a  man  for  the  duties  of  the  farm,  on 
the  contrary,  it  enables  him  to  pursue  the  occupation 
of  tiller  of  the  soil  in  the  most  intelligent  and  profit- 


able way,  and  fits  him  to  better  assist  in  elevating 
and  ennobling  farm  work.  The  greatest  success  in 
any  branch  of  industry  is  not  secured  through  what 
the  individual  actually  accomplishes  with  his  own 
hands,  but  by  the  capacity  he  develops  for  rightly 
directing  others.  A  knowledge  of  soils,  of  plant  life, 
and  plant  foods,  a  special  training  such  as  farm 
schools  are  prepared  to  give,  develops  the  habit  of 
considering  causes  and  effects  in  connection  with 
farming,  and  teaches  the  way  of  finding  out  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  things.  The  practical  farmer  who 
studies  most  carefully  the  conditions  that  surround 
him,  in  fact  who  has  the  widest  and  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  farming  under  ordinary  conditions,  will 
achieve  the  highest  success. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Davis,  representative  to  Congress 
from  Minnesota,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  intro- 
duced a  bill,  asking  for  an  annual  appropriation  for 
industrial  education  in  agricultural  high  schools,  and 
in  city  high  schools,  and  for  branch  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.  The  purpose  is  stated  to  be  to 
encourage  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  the 
promotion  of  industrial  and  agricultural  education, 
and  mainly  to  prepare  the  mass  of  the  people  for  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  Such  practical  training  it  is 
believed  will  make  life  on  the  farm  more  attractive  to 
young  men  and  women,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  con- 
gestion that  is  often  experienced  in  large  cities,  when 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  scarcity  of  active  young 
people  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural  high  schools 
marks  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  in  the  onward  and 
upward  progress  of  our  civilization. 

The  results  of  this  recently  begun,  but  already  fast 
growing,  movement,  will  be  large  and  of  wide  benefit. 
The  extension  and  application  of  education  and  educa- 
tional methods  have  been  as  much  a  matter  of  evolu- 
tion as  has  the  development  of  any  species  of  animal 
or  vegetable  growth  known  to  science. 

Let  us  go  back  a  few  decades. 

At  that  period  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  land,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  curriculum  or 
course  of  study  consumed  four  or  more  years  of  the 
student's  life  before  he  could  enter  upon  the  study  of 
his  chosen  profession — law,  medicine  or  theology. 
Then  came  the  establishment  of  special  schools,  tech- 
nology and  engineering  (civil  and  mining),  from 
whose  courses  the  dead  languages,  and  belles  letters, 
were  eliminated.  Mechincal  engineering  and  manual 
training  schools  followed.  With  but  few  exceptions 
do  we  find  a  course  in  agriculture  in  any  of  the  col- 
leges or  universities — much  less  an  agricultural  college. 

In  time,  however,  colleges  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  mechanical  engineering  were  founded  and  quickly 
came  into  favor  with  the  large  percentage  of  our 
population.  Their  patronage  at  once  became  so  great 
that  many  of  the  older  institutions,  in  order  to  hold 
their  enrollment  up  to  normal  figures,  were  obliged  to 
institute  courses  in  agriculture,  or  agricultural  depart- 
ments. The  newer  ones  provided  for  them  at  their 
start. 

This  in  a  measure  met  the  situation  as  far  as  the 
colleges  and  universities  were  concerned,  in  their 
efforts  to  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  for  patronage, 
and  agriculture  began  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fession, instead  of  being  considered,  as  before,  a  mere 
occupation  or  means  of  livelihood.  "  Rusticus"  ceased 
to  be  altogether  a  term  of  reproach,  and  his  collegiate 
equality  with  "Civis"  began  to  have  some  recogni- 
tion. 

But  this  fell  short  of  meeting  the  need  as  far  as  the 
great  proportion  of  farm  boys  and  girls  was  con- 
cerned. 

This  fact  and  the  need  and  value  of  agricultural 
high  schools  in  California  has  been  long  recognized  by 
the  highest  authority  in  the  State,  the  University  of 
California,  which  has  been  active  in  securing  the 
establishment  by  the  State  of  this  farm  school,  and 
contemplates  founding  another  of  like  character  on  its 
own  property,  the  Kearney  estate,  near  Fresno. 

Of  this  school,  which  has  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Wickson  and  others  of  the  Uni- 
versity, President  Wheeler  said  in  a  recent  article, 
'Educational  Progress,'  published  in  the  seventeenth 
annual  report  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Trade: 
"A  University  Farm  of  800  acres,  recently  purchased 
by  the  State  at  an  expense  of  $110,000,  is  being 
equipped  and  an  appropriation  was  made  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  amounting  to  more  than 
$130,000.  A  part  of  the  appropriation  will  provide 
for  the  elementary  practice  of  education  in  the  arts  of 
agriculture.  Boys  will  be  taken  from  the  grade 
schools  into  this  farm  school  and  will  be  taught  in  the 
most  immediate  and  practical  manner  the  practices  of 
the  farm." 

Under  such  auspices  and  with  such  resources  we 
may  confidently  expect  to  see  as  a  result  of  the  found- 
ing of  this  school  large  and  rapid  progress  made  in 
the  moral  and  material  development  of  country  life  in 
our  great  State  of  California. 

High  schools,  manual  training,  polytechnic,  and 
other  special  schools  in  California  provided  a  profitable 
and  pleasant  intermediary  between  the  grammar 
school  and  the  institution  in  which  the  youth  of  the 
270,000  non-agricultural  families  of  the  State  could 
enter  upon  the  final  study  of  a  chosen  profession. 


But  for  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  71,000  farm 
families,  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  too  far  up  on  the  rounds  of  the  educational 
ladder  to  be  reached  and  traversed  in  the  limited  time 
at  their  disposal.  The  mastery  of  the  preliminary 
studies,  such  as  chemistry,  analysis,  surveying,  men- 
suration, etc.,  necessary  to  the  profitable  undertaking 
of  a  university  course  in  agriculture,  required  more 
enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the  outcome  of  their  work 
whose  ultimate  results  were  far  from  visible,  than 
was  to  be  found  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  young 
people  from  the  farms.  They  were  used  to  seeing  the 
seeding  followed  in  due  time  by  a  measurable  harvest 
and  a  natural  antipathy  to  giving  their  time  and  work 
to  what  appeared  to  have  no  practical  application  or 
tangible  result. 

Then,  too,  many  of  those  who  gave  the  time  re- 
quired to  follow  the  prescribed  course  to  completion 
got  out  of  touch  with  farm  life  and  in  touch  with  the 
glare  of  town  and  city  life  and  followed  to  other  ends 
than  those  to  which  they  started. 

The  moral  and  material  development  of  California 
(or  any  other  State)  depends  mainly  upon  the  moral 
and  material  progress  of  those  on  whom  the  prosperity 
of  any  country  must  primarily  depend,  viz:  those  en- 
gaged in  the  basic  industry  of  our  time;  of  all  time, 
tilling  the  soil.  Country  life  can  and  must  be  built  up 
by  the  country  boys  and  girls  from  the  agricultural 
high  schools  to  as  high  a  standard  of  culture  and  re- 
finement as  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  urban  high 
schools  establish.  Aspiring  young  men  and  women 
from  the  agricultural  high  school  will  be  able  to  see 
full  field  for  their  energies  aud  ambitious  in  the 
work  with  which  they  have  been  associated  from  their 
infancy. 

The  agricultural  high  school  seems  to  furnish  a  solu- 
tion to  the  important  problems  which  must  be  soon 
and  rightly  solved.  Coming  as  it  does  after  the  pri- 
mary school  of  the  home  farm,  it  offers  a  practical 
preparation,  and  the  best,  for  the  university  course  to 
those  who  choose  to  follow  further,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  them  in  close  touch  with  farm  life.  On  the 
other  hand  those  who  go  from  the  agricultural  high 
school  back  to  the  farm  will  carry  with  them  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  and  habits  of  observation  and  deduction 
that  will  enable  them  to  work  better  and  more  intelli- 
gently, to  have  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  daily  falling  under  their  observa- 
tion, and  to  find  the  best  solution  of  the  general  and 
special  economic  problems  constantly  confronting  the 
farmer.  It  is  from  the  agricultural  high  school  that 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  Wicksons,  Hilgards,  and  Bur- 
banks  of  the  future  start  on  their  course  of  beneficence 
when  these  men  have  ceased  their  labors. 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  scientific  farming,  is  the  unity  of  interest  and 
action  which  may  reasonably  result  from  association 
in  these  schools.  When  a  question  arises  affecting  any 
branch  of  the  farming  interest  the  facts  and  the  mer- 
its of  the  case  may  easily  be  made  known  through 
the  schools  aud  unity  of  action  be  secured. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED  NEXT  WEEK.) 


The  Field. 


The  Woman  on  the  Ranch. 


By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman,  of  FreBno,  for  translation  into  French 
for  publication  in  Progres  Agricole,  by  Mr.  A.  Tournier,  who 
gives  the  original  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Life  on  a  California  ranch  has  the  pleasures  of  coun- 
try life  with  nearly  all  the  unpleasant  features  elimi- 
nated, for  the  climate  is  mild  and  out-doors  pleasant 
all  the  year  around.  Cold  weather  entails  much  hard- 
ship on  the  woman  that  has  to  do  her  own  work.  The 
farm-wife  has,  like  other  farmers'  wives,  the  poultry 
for  her  personal  revenue.  The  summer  time  brings 
the  orchard  fruits  into  ripeness,  and  first  the  apricots 
and  then  the  peaches  are  cut  for  drying.  At  this 
work  the  wives  and  daughters  often  make  more  money 
than  the  fathers  and  brothers  do  at  their  farming. 
Many  women  earn  $3  per  day;  a  few  do  better,  as  it 
is  piece-workjand  skill  and  swiftness  are  at  a  premium 
in  the  cutting  of  fruit  for  drying.  The  working  place 
is  an  open  shed  near  the  orchard,  and  the  workers  are 
neighbors.  The  work  is  pleasant,  and  at  noon  they 
chat  as  they  eat  their  basket  lunches  as  happily  as  if 
they  were  at  a  picnic. 

The  packing  of  green  grapes  is  women's  work,  and 
pays  well.  The  raisin-packing  house  and  cannery  are 
filled  with  women.  I  know  one  Italian  girl,  now 
about  20,  whose  earnings  are  said  to  have  averaged 
during  the  past  three  years  $4.50  per  day  for  4  or  5 
months  each  year.  She  is  bright  and  is  often  given 
special  work,  as  she  is  quick  to  grasp  new  details. 
The  place  of  forewoman  is  open  to  aspiring  packers  at 
higher  wages;  there  is  nearly  always  a  lack  of  compe 
tent  ones,  as  each  season  some  have  married,  others 
retired,  leaving  their  places  unfilled. 
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Women  and  young  girls  in  the  fruit 
sections  finding  work  abundant  in  the 
packing  houses,  few  take  to  domestic 
service.  The  few  country  women  that 
do  not  work  in  the  fruit,  either  as  hired 
workers  or  as  owners,  are  often  obliged 
to  do  their  own  housework. 

California  has  many  women  that  own 
and  operate  ranches  of  20  acres  up  to 
hundreds  of  acres.  The  women  are 
practical,  and  during  the  fruit  season 
will  be  found  in  the  fruit  shed  or  in  the 
packing  house  directing  the  forces  at 
work.  A  Chinaman  does  the  house- 
work at  wages  of  $40  or  $50  per  month, 
the  owner's  oversight  in  the  packing 
house  being  worth  three  or  four  times 
that  amount  in  a  month. 

During  the  winter  mouths,  the  women 
are  not  idle,  but  take  up  club  work  for 
improvements.  Village,  school,  home, 
and  self  improvement  clubs  are  found 
everywhere.  The  Civic  Improvement 
Club  repairs  the  village  streets,  sees  that 
they  are  clean,  plants  sidewalk  trees  and 
encourages  flower  gardens,  often  main- 
taining a  tiny  park,  gives  entertainment 
to  build  a  water  tank  and  buy  a  sprin- 
kling cart  to  water  the  main  street. 
Later  the  school  yards  in  the  surround- 
ing country  are  made  beautiful  with 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  women  grow  in 
ambition  and  establish  a  free  reading- 
room.  This  grows  by  contribution  of 
books  until  it  becomes  a  neat  little  pub- 
lic library,  and  the  women  then  build  a 
room  for  it  or  petition  Mr.  Carnegie  for 
a  building. 

The  moralities  of  the  town  are  looked 
after  and  the  women  are  ready  to  go 
before  the  authorities  with  objections  to 
introduction  of  objectional  business 
houses.  The  curfew  bell  rings  the  boys 
and  girls  home  at  9  o'clock  to  go  to  bed 
early  and  waken  early  full  of  the  vigor 
given  by  an  out-door  life.  Entertain- 
ment clubs,  dancing,  and  social  amuse- 
ment of  the  Lyceum  are  held  from  time 
to  time  in  the  recreation  hall.  These 
halls,  that  the  men  have  helped  the 
women  to  build  for  the  free  use  of  the 
village  for  its  entertainments,  are  now 
found  all  over  the  country. 

The  women  are  ever  reaching  out — 
seeing  before  them  the  feast  of  reason  in 
good  books,  and  the  study  or  self  im- 
provement club  results.  Today,  these 
Study  Clubs  are  a  striking  feature  of 
women  life  in  the  great  agricultural 
valleys  of  California.  What  do  they 
study?  Everything  from  Household 
Economics  to  Homer,  from  Childlife  to 
Chaucer,  from  Gardening  to  Goethe. 
The  young  matron  and  the  women  with 
gray  hair  study  the  great  portrait  char- 
acters of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and 
write  their  essays  thoughtfully,  trying 
to  grasp  the  strength  of  character  to  live 
it  again  in  their  lives. 

Women  ever  bring  their  idealism  to 
the  practical  standpoint  of  self-culture — 
they  are  idealists  that  see  nothing  too 
high  to  hold  before  their  own  and  their 
loved  ones  for  example.  The  women  of 
California  are  wholesome  mentally  in 
their  thought;  healthy  physically  from 
their  out-door  lives.  As  wives  and 
mothers  they  are  loving,  and  ever  look 
out  for  the  best  to  bring  home  to  their 
husbands  and  children.  Their  minds 
are  filled  with  ideals  of  high  morality 
and  they  live  a  simple  home  life  that 
gives  time  for  reflection. 

The  sun  shines  brightly  down  on  the 
little  cottage  with  its  yard  full  of  gay 
flowers.  The  birds  are  busy  in  the  trees 
chirping  as  they  feed  their  nestlings, 
full  of  loving  solicitude,  but  they  are 
not  more  loving  than  voices  of  the 
human  family  that  gather  at  the  table 
in  peace  and  happiness,  finding  love  and 
contentment  there,  finding  health  in  the 
simple  food  and  plenty  of  stored  sun- 
shine in  the  plates  of  fine  fruit  that 
graces  the  humblest  table. 


Winter  Blight  of  the  Tomato. 

In  the  Pacific  Rukai.  Press  of  No- 
vember 23  we  referred  to  the  strikingly 
satisfactory  demonstration  made  at  the 
Southern  California  Pathological  La- 
boratory of  the  University  of  California 
of  the  complete  protection  of  tomato 


from  late  or  winter  blight  by  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture.  As  this  subject  is 
of  such  wide  importance  in  this  State, 
we  take  a  full  account  of  the  affair  from 
the  Whittier  Daily  News: 

The  tomato  blight,  which  swept  the 
Whittier  fields  this  year  and  occasioned 
a  loss  to  growers  of  at  least  $100,000, 
while  the  same  conditions  existed  in 
other  localities  of  southern  California, 
has  been  shorn  of  its  horrors. 

The  practical  demonstration  at  the 
State  University  pathological  laboratory 
in  Whittier  seemed  to  have  settled  the 
question  in  the  minds  of  over  200  grow- 
ers assembled  from  all  the  tomato  grow- 
ing belts,  called  together  by  Prof.  R.  E. 
Smith,  head  of  the  laboratory. 

The  laboratory  garden  spoke  for  itself 
in  terms  so  certain  that  none  who 
viewed  the  tomato  vines  could  entertain 
skepticism.  The  tomato  patch  consists 
of  one-half  acre,  set  to  about  50  varieties 
of  plants.  Prof.  Smith  experimented 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  making  the 
application  with  a  sprayer  immediately 
following  each  rain,  at  the  time  when 
plants  were  wilting  all  over  the  country. 
The  sprayed  plants  are  in  evidence  to- 
day, thrifty  and  firm,  wtile  those  in 
the  same  patch,  not  sprayed,  met  dis- 
aster at  the  blight's  onslaught.  The 
tomatoes  on  the  sprayed  plants  are  per- 
fectly preserved  and  free  from  blight 
indications,  even  at  this  late  day. 

DOES  It  PAY? — The  question  which 
first  presents  itself  to  the  grower  is: 
"  Does  it  pay  to  apply  Bordeaux  to  the 
tomato  field?" 

The  demonstration  answers  the  ques- 
tion affirmatively,  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

Prof.  Smith  finds  that  200  gal.  of  the 
mixture  will  spray  one  acre  of  vines. 

The  cost  of  the  mixture  is  from  $2  to 
$8  per  acre  — let  the  average  be  $2.50, 
for  example. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  8  to  10 
acres  may  l>e  sprayed  in  a  day  by  three 
men,  a  team,  and  an  ordinary  power 
pump  spray  with  two  nozzles.  Figure 
the  labor  cost  at  $10  per  day,  or  say,  to 
be  liberal,  $1.50  per  acre. 

Hence  the  mixture  and  labor  will 
approximate  $4  per  acre. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  two  appli- 
cations, under  ordinary  conditions,  will 
meet  the  requirements. 

To  be  more  liberal,  figure  three  appli- 
cations, the  total  cost  of  which  would 
approximate  $12  per  acre,  which  prob- 
ably is  an  extreme  estimate. 

The  grower  knows  what  his  crop  is 
worth,  if  saved. 

In  this  section  last  year  the  average 
price  for  shippers  was  $40  per  ton,  of 
which  about  three  tons  were  taken  from 
the  acre.  The  average  cost  of  canners 
was  $8  per  ton,  of  which  four  tons  were 
taken  from  the  acre.  This  approximates 
$150  per  acre. 

Equally  as  good  returns  were  war- 
ranted this  year  until  the  blight  ap- 
peared, which  caused  the  loss  of  at  Least 
$100,000  to  500  acres  of  plants.  At  $12 
per  acre,  the  spraying  would  have  cost 
$6,000.  Would  the  treatment  have  paid 
in  this  instance? 

True,  conditions  are  not  the  same 
each  year.  The  point  in  using  Bor- 
deaux mixture  seems  to  be  merely  a 
matter  of  insurance.  With  fair  market 
conditions  the  cost  of  insurance  seems  to 
warrant  the  cash  outlay. 

Good  Also  for  Potato  Blight.— 
The  same  treatment  is  equally  effective 
for  potato  blight,  which  is  caused  by 
the  same  fungus. 

From  Bulletin  No.  1?5,  by  Italph  E. 
Smith  of  the  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  following  is 
taken: 

Winter  blight  is  a  disease  caused  by 
the  potato-blight  fungus,  which  under 
favorable  conditions,  has  seriously 
affected  winter  tomatoes  in  southern 
California.  The  same  trouble  was  ob- 
served on  potatoes  in  Sacramento 
county  in  the  fall  of  1904  and  spring  of 
1905,  and  in  the  coast  region  of  Mon- 
terey county,  but  is  not  very  prevalent 
in  California.  This  fungus  causes  a 
spotting  of  green  and  ripe  tomatoes, 
dark  spots  on  the  stems  and  branches, 


THE  ONE=MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 

Kasy  to  guide;  strong,  compact  and  easily  adaptable  to  every  condition  demanded.  It 
needs  but  one  man  and  two  horses  to  operate  it.  Notice  the  "no  skid"  rudders  on  the  wheels. 
They  are  raised  In  the  picture ;  when  lowered  they  guide  the  machine  straight  ahead.  The 
moldboard  Is  six  feet  long.  Has  adjustable  shoes  /.howu  at  ends  of  moldboard  to  gage  depth 
to  which  moldboard  should  cut.  It's  a  very  desirable  machine  for  road-building  In  city  or  vil- 
lage. It  makes  good  roads  and  keeps  them  so.  Although  made  of  steel  and  malleable  Iron, 
still  it  weighs  odly  TOO  pounds.  The 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

saves  time  of  three  men  and  two  extra  horses.  It  Is  easy  on  the  horses.  Has  blade  In  front  of 
wheels.  Moldboard  reversible.  Machine  turns  In 6  ft.  circle.  Built  for  Koad-gradlng,  Ditch- 
ing, Laud-leveling,  Foundation-digging, 

FOR  IRRIGATION. 
CANAL  BUILDING,  Etc. 

The  price  Is  lower  than  most  such 
machines.  v»  e  send  It  on  free  trial. 
Write  us  for  our  handsome  book- 
let. "Delightful  Roads."  It's  free 
and  tells  you  all  about  the  2uth 
Century. 

The  While  City  Grader  Co. 

Box  24  White  City.  Kansas 

J.  GORDON,  Hales  Agent, 
P.  O.  Box  167,  Hacramento,  Cal. 


■IT'S  FREE 


FERTILIZE  FOR  PROFIT 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS,  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well 
as  the  QUANTITY. 

Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the 
Rockies  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means 
starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  har- 
vest.   Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

California  Fertilizer  Works,  &,»SSiSftffi 

Branch  Office:  Room  216  Grosse  Building.  Loi  Angeles,  Cal. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


268   MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco 


Special  Fertilizers  for  all  Crops 

Our  New  Catalogue 

"The 
Farmer's 
Friend," 

is  just  out  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  one. 
They  are  full  of  practical  information  to  the 
grower  and  farmer. 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

SPEND   Sl.OO  PER  ACRE 

for  the  unsurpassed  cereal  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  and 
greatly  increase  your  crops.  Read  what  growers  are  doing  in  South  and  West- 
ern Australia.  Yields  are  increased  50  per  cent,  there  by  using  small  quantities 
of  superphosphate. 

Wm.  Angus,  the  leading  Agricultural  Expert  of  South  Australia,  writes : 
"  In  modern  agriculture  probably  no  practice  has  been  followed  with  such  mar- 
velous results  as  applications  of  superphosphate." 

GET   PARTICULARS  FROM 

The   Mountain    Copper   Co.,  Ltd. 

ISO    F*IrVJE    ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  .Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Hausallto,  Cal. 


and  complete  and  sudden  ruin  of  the 
crop.  It  occurs  only  after  heavy  rains 
or  very  heavy  fogs  and  dews,  and  con- 
sequently affects  only  the  winter  crop  of 
tomatoes.  Such  plantings  should  be 
sprayed  heavily  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture after  every  rain  to  prevent  the 
development  of  this  form  of  blight. 

Directions  for  preparing  Bordeaux 
mixture:  Bluestoue,  5  lb.;  quicklime, 
5  lb.;  water,  50  gal.  Dissolve  the  blue- 
stone  and  slake  the  lime  in  separate 
barrels.  Dilute  the  bluestone  with  half 
or  more  of  the  water,  then  strain  in  the 
lime  mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the 
50  gal.  of  water.  Use  while  freshly 
prepared. 


0ROOKS'  NEW  CURE 

Brooks'  Appliance.  New  FOR 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur- 
able,cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10,'OlJ 
SENT    ON  TRIAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  ] 

C.  E.  BBOOHS.  5K81  Brooks  llldg.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


HENRY  B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 
for  New  York. 

K37  Pacific  Iildg.,  Fourth  and  .Market  Stg  , 
Han  Francisco. 


I  tecefnberi.7,  1907. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


FREE 

1908  CATALOG 

SEEDS 

LARGER,  HANDSOMER, 

MORE  COMPLETE 

THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 

C.  C  MORSE  &  COMPANY 

Successors  to  Cox  Seed  Co. 
52  JACKSON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ANGEROUS 

as  well  as  painful 


Backache  Neuralgia 
Lumbago  Rheumatism 
Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

Combault'sCausti'c  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

Itii  penetrating,  soothing  and  healing  and  for  all 
Sores  or  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior  Cancers,  Burnt, 
Boile,  Carbuncles  and  all  Swelling!  where  an  outward 
application  is  required  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  HAS  NO 
EQUAL. Removes  the  sorenesB— strengthens  the  muscles. 

Price  S 1 .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist*  or  sect 
by  us  ex  press  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  L. 

Thi  UWREHCE-WILIHM8  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  0. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


ALAMEDA. 

Hauling  Hay. — Pleasanton  Times: 
It  seems  rather  strange  in  these  days  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that  hay  is  being 
hauled  by  team  from  Pleasanton  to 
Oakland.  This  would  have  sounded 
all  right  .'50  years  ago,  but  is  quite  out 
of  joint  with  modern  conditions.  Owing 
to  the  shortage  of  cars  and  the  inability 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  to  furnish 
them,  the  Hall  Warehouse  Co.  has 
taken  the  situation  into  their  own 
hands.  This  company  has  a  large  trade 
in  Oakland,  and  in  order  to  supply  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  their  customers 
they  are  hauling  an  average  of  a  car- 
load of  hay  a  day.  They  have  30  horses 
in  six  teams,  with  which  over  100  bales 
of  hay  are  hauled  daily.  Three  teams 
make  the  trip  from  Pleasanton  to  Hay- 
wards  and  return,  a  distance  of  15 
nnlcs.  Three  other  teams  make  the 
trip  from  Oakland  to  Haywards  and 
return,  a  distance  of  14  miles.  The 
company  expects  to  continue  this  haul- 
ing of  hay  until  the  railroad  is  able  to 
supply  them  with  sufficient  cars. 

BUTTE. 

May  Plant  Corn.  —  Supervisor 
Brown,  manager  of  the  Ord  ranch,  is 
seriously  contemplating  planting  .'5,000 
acres  of  that  ranch  into  corn  this  year, 
and  states  that  if  labor  continues  as 
abundant  as  it  now  is  the  crop  will  be 
planted.  Mr.  Brown  states  that  the 
land  is  admirably  adapted  for  corn  cul- 
ture, and  that  magnificent  crops  have 
been  raised  upon  it.  The  land  will 
average  from  2  to  3  J  tons  to  the  acre, 
which  at  present  prices  will  be  worth 
from  $64  to  $100  to  the  acre.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  stalks  can  be  used  as  food 
for  cattle. 

Prune  Crop.  —  Oroville  Register: 
The  prune  growers  of  this  section  are 
jubilant,  as  their  crop  is  now  harvested 
and  dried  without  injury  from  rain. 
Mr.  Leltoux,  a  prominent  grower  of  this 
section,  shipped  his  last  load  of  dried 
prunes.  As  an  evidence  that  the  finan- 
cial returns  from  prunes  are  good,  Mr. 
LeRoux  states  that  he  obtained  between 
90  and  100  tons  of  dried  fruit  from  a  25- 
acre  orchard,  and  sold  the  prunes  on  a 
three  and  four-cent  basis. 

COLUSA. 

Dogs  Do  Damage. — Stockmen  a  few 
miles  north  of  Colusa  are  complaining 
of  havoc  being  done  by  sheep-killing 
dogs.  Recently  they  got  after  a  band  of 
sheep  and  before  they  could  be  driven 
off  succeeded  in  killing  more  than  $50 
worth,  besides  crippling  others.  The 
same  night  the  dogs  killed  a  number  of 
hogs  and  sheep  belonging  to  other  par- 
ties. The  matter  has  become  so  serious 
that  the  sheepmen  are  talking  of  organ- 
izing and  setting  out  guards  for  the  dogs, 
and  when  discovered  it  is  their  purpose 
to  follow  the  dogs  to  their  homes  and 
then  sue  the  owners  for  damages,  be- 
sides killing  the  dogs. 

GLENN. 

Pumping  Plan  ts. — Sacramento  Bee: 
Louis  Stephens  completed  sinking  two 
10-inch  wells  on  his  tract  one-half  mile 
north  of  Willows,  and  will  put  in  a  mo- 
tor to  run  the  large  pumps  which  will 
be  installed  in  the  near  future.  The 
wells  which  were  dug  are  48  feet  deep. 


Alfalfa  will  be  sown.  H.  B.  St.  Louis, 
of  Norman,  has  also  joined  the  irrigation- 
ists.  He  has  had  two  large  wells  bored 
on  his  farm  and  has  installed  a  large 
gasoline  engine  which  will  furnish  the 
power  for  the  pumps.  He  will  sow  30 
acres  to  alfalfa  and  also  put  in  about  15 
acres  of  garden  truck.  P.  R.  Garnett, 
one  of  the  largest  wheat  farmers  of  the 
county,  is  contemplating  putting  in  a 
pumping  plant  with  which  to  irrigate 
portions  of  his  farm. 

Big  Beet  Acreage.— The  owners  of 
the  Alta-California  Sugar  Beet  Co.  feel 
much  elated  to  think  that  the  next  sea- 
son will  see  by  far  the  largest  crop  of 
beets  ever  produced  in  the  county.  It  is 
stated  that  last  season  there  were  but 
4,000  acres  of  beets  planted,  and  this 
year  there  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  10,000  acres.  The  company  itself  will 
plant  about  4,000,  while  the  remainder 
will  come  from  Butte,  Glenn,  and  Yolo 
counties.  People  in  the  vicinity  of 
Woodland  have  agreed  to  plant  a  large 
tract  to  beets,  and  nothing  but  an  un- 
favorable winter  and  spring  can  stop  a 
large  yield.  Weather  conditions  make 
little  difference  in  Glenn  county  now,  as 
the  county  is  so  thoroughly  equipped 
with  irrigating  facilities. 

ORANGE. 

Celery. — Anaheim  Gazette:  Peat- 
land  celery  growers  are  delighted  at  the 
cold  snap.  Nothing  will  please  them 
more  than  a  continuance  of  cool  nights, 
for  warm  weather  at  this  time  means 
further  damage  to  their  crop.  The  last 
rain,  followed  by  warmth,  caused  rapid 
maturity,  and  the  market  could  not 
handle  the  celery  as  fast  as  it  came 
ready  for  shipments,  with  the  result 
that  some  of  the  growers  were  suffering. 
But  the  cold  snap  has  helped  conditions 
in  the  lowlands  and  the  crop  will  be  held 
back  enough  to  give  the  growers  a 
chance  to  dispose  of  more  of  their  early 
product  than  they  had  hoped  for  a  week 
ago.  The  Eastern  market  has  been 
slow,  but  it  is  expected  to  recuperate  at 
approach  of  the  holiday  season. 

PLACER. 

Vineyard  Planting. — While  the 
fruit  crops  during  the  year  1907  were  not 
the  largest,  the  prices  were  right,  and 
the  farmers  generally  had  a  prosperous 
year.  So  well  pleased  are  the  fruit 
growers  that,  with  an  auspicious  winter, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  new  trees  will  be 
planted.  The  season  of  1907-8  will  also 
mark  the  greatest  era  of  vineyard  plant- 
ing in  Placer  county's  history. 

Large  Cooling  Plant. — The  news 
that  $248,000  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  for  its  icing  and 
pre-cooling  plant  here  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction  in  Roseville.  The 
plant  will  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  It  will  turn  out  daily  150 
tons  of  ice  and  will  have  20  separate 
funnels  for  the  pre-cooling  of  fruit  cars, 
so  that  the  entire  trainload  of  20  cars 
may  be  cooled  at  the  same  time,  obviat- 
ing great  delay. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Large  Grape  Acreage.  —  There 
are  35,400  acres  of  bearing  grapevines 
in  this  county,  the  greater  part  of  that 
amount  lying  within  the  Lodi  and 
Acampo  districts.  The  expansion  of 
other  fruit-growing  has  not  kept  pace 
with  that  of  grapes,  though  peach,  olive, 
almond,  and  prune-growers  have  been 
very  prosperous,  and  the  cherry  or- 
chards of  this  locality  have  paid  enor- 
mous profits.  The  experts  of  George 
West  &  Son  this  year  found  18,385  acres 
of  bearing  wine-grape  vines,  and  the 
output  will  be  over  55,000  tons.  The 
grape  industry  has  yielded  such  hand- 
some profits  during  the  past  three  years 
— from  $100  to  $400  per  acre  annually— 
from  well  cared  for  and  matured  vine- 
yards, that  many  have  been  stimulated 
to  plant  grapes. 

Beans  and  Potatoes. — A  Stockton 
dispatch  says:  "The  bean  and  potato 
growers  this  year  will  make  a  new  rec- 
ord for  profits.  As  a  general  rule  1J 
cents  per  pound  for  commou  beans  is 
considered  a  good  price,  but  already 


some  varieties  are  bringing  3J  cents, 
and  some  of  them  will  go  over  4  cents  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  yield  was  unusually 
heavy  this  season  in  this  vicinity  and 
the  island  men  will  make  more  money 
than  they  have  in  any  two  years  previ- 
ously. The  harvesting  is  well  under 
way,  and  some  of  the  growers  will  clear 
enough  to  pay  for  their  land  in  one 
season.  It  is  claimed  that  as  high  as 
$300  an  acre  will  be  netted  on  the  best 
land  for  beans,  while  all  of  $250  an  acre 
will  be  made  on  potatoes.  The  bean 
men  have  been  set  back  in  harvesting 
by  the  rain,  but  the  fine  weather  of  the 
past  few  days  lias  put  the  beans  in  good 
shape." 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Electricity  Kills  Plants, — Press: 

An  exemplification  of  the  effect  of 
light  upon  flowers  is  interestingly  dis- 
played in  the  begonias  set  out  in  the 
depot  garden.  A  border  of  these  favor- 
ite plants  has  been  set  out  around  the 
edge  of  the  lawn  nearest  the  Neal,  and 
all  are  doing  well  after  the  rain  save 
some  half  dozen  which  come  under  the 
glare  of  the  hotel's  electric  sign  at 
night.  They  have  died  from  lack  of 
sleep. 

SOLANO. 

Last  Car  Goes  East. — Vacaville 
Reporter:  With  the  departure  of  the 
last  carload  of  grapes  for  the  Eastern 
market  on  Thursday,  November  21st, 
the  fruit  season  of  1907,  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 
comes  to  a  close  in  Vacaville.  The  total 
shipments  for  the  season  are  645  car- 
loads against  617  for  last  year,  850  for 
1905,  and  558  for  1904.  In  addition  to 
this  ten  carloads  went  out  by  express 
before  freight  shipments  commenced. 
Shipments  this  season  have  continued 
much  later  than  usual,  the  last  car  this 
year  leaving  on  November  21st,  while 
in  1906  the  last  car  went  out  on  Novem- 
ber 10th,  in  1905  October  29th,  and  in 
1904  on  October  22d.  Freight  ship- 
ments commenced  this  year  on  May 
23d,  six  days  later  than  last  year,  the 
first  carload  for  1906  going  out  May 
17th.  The  first  box  of  cherries  left 
Vacaville  this  year  on  April  22d.  Last 
year  the  first  box  left  on  April  16th,  in 
1005  on  April  7th,  and  in  1904  on  April 
30th.  Generally  speaking  this  has  been 
a  very  profitable  year  for  the  growers, 
for  although  with  most  varieties  the 
yield  has  been  rather  light,  prices  have 
been  good  and  the  net  returns  have 
been  very  satisfactory. 

SONOMA. 

Tobacco. — Cloverdale  Reveille:  A.  N. 
Ahrens  recently  shipped  about  four  tons 
of  California  tobacco,  grown  in  Clover- 
dale  and  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  leaf  goes  to  San 


Francisco  to  a  large  manufacturing 
establishment  and  the  balance  will  be 
sent  to  New  York.  Practically  all  of 
the  old  crop  of  this  vicinity  has  been 
disposed  of  at  good  prices  and  Mr. 
Ahrens  states  that  he  is  in  a  position  to 
handle  more.  He  is  now  ready  to  con- 
tract for  new  crop.  Farmers  contem- 
plating engaging  in  tobacco  culture  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  will  receive  every 
encouragement,  and  assurances  arc  given 
that  they  will  find  it  a  profitable  crop. 

Bk.  Hop  Sales. — Healdsburg  Enter- 
prise: There  has  been  some  activity  in 
the  hop  market  the  past  few  days.  A 
prominent  Santa  Rosa  hop  buyer  has 
purchased  465  bales  of  the  crop  of  1906 
and  1,077  bales  of  the  crop  of  1907.  The 
price  paid  for  the  old  hops  was  2H-.  per 
pound,  and  the  new  hops  6\  to  7Jc.  per 
pound. 

TEHAMA. 

Bk;  Olive  Crop.— The  Maywood 
Packing  Co.  is  running  to  its  fullest 
capacity  on  the  California  ripe  pickle 
olive.  The  olive  crop  at  this  place 
promises  to  outclass  any  other  variety 
of  fruit,  and  the  company  is  hard  put 
during  this,  its  first  season,  to  handle 
the  enormous  crop  which  is  now  hang- 
ing on  the  trees. 

YOLO. 

Demand  for  Barley. — There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  demand  among  Eastern 
brewers  for  Yolo  county  barley.  A 
local  dealer  has  already  shipped  365  tons 
which  he  purchased  near  Winters  and 
has  an  order  to  buy  200  tons  more. 

Barley  on  Overflowed  Land. — 
Democrat:  A  sample  of  late  barley  that 
was  sown  near  Grafton  on  the  3d  of 
August,  or  after  the  barley  crops  on 
the  high  land  had  been  harvested,  was 
shown  us  this  week.  The  straw  is  three 
feet  in  length  and  the  heads  long  and 
well  filled.  There  was  no  rain  from 
the  time  the  seed  was  planted  until  the 
crop  was  nearly  ready  to  harvest,  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
at  any  time.  All  the  land  that  was 
overflowed  produced  big  crops,  but  they 
were  very  late.  These  conditions  sug- 
gest that  it  is  undesirable  to  undertake 
to  reclaim  all  land  subject  to  overflow 
on  the  theory  that  it  can  only  be  done 
by  confining  all  the  flood  water  to  the 
river  or  to  relief  canals.  That  it  is  im- 
practicable has  become  demonstrated  by 
hundreds  of  years  of  experience  and  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money. 
That  it  is  undesirable  has  been  conclu- 
sively proven  by  the  increased  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  tremendous  crop 
yield  that  invariably  follows  on  land 
drained  after  an  overflow.  The  prob- 
lem then  is  not  to  keep  the  flood  water 
off  the  land  altogether,  but  rather  how 
to  drain  it  speedily  when  once  it  has 
been  flooded. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Loving  Cup. 

Stand  we  all  with  brimming  glasses, 
Ere  the  inspired  moment  passes, 
Drinking,  thinking  in   Life's  banquet- 
hall 

How  we  may  exalt  the  Giver, 
How  from  want  the  guests  deliver — 
So  our  cup  shall  cheer  the  hearts  of  all. 

As  we  pour  out  this  libation, 

Pledge  we  faith  in  all  creation 
Toiling,  moiling — of  no  guerdon  sure; 

Though  their  confidence  be  shaken. 

In  them  we  can  hope  awaken; 
Drink  the  toast !   They  can  and  will 
endure. 

Here's  to  faith  in  slothful  sinners  ! 
Who  knows  but  they'll  yet  be  win- 
ners, 

Waking — breaking  bonds  of  craven  ease; 

Not  by  us  be  they  forsaken, 

Though  in  grievous  faults  o'ertaken; 
Pass  the  cup;  Love's  cup  that  has  no 
lees. 

This  old  world  needs  faith  and  labor, 
Faith  that  counts  all  mankind  neigh- 
bor, 

Working — shirking  not  the  hardest  test; 
4  Each  man  is  to  the  other  brother," 
By  this  creed  and  by  no  other 

Do  we  work  out  Life's  supreme  behest. 

Lo,  there  rise  from  mist  of  fable, 
Gods  to  grace  our  banquet-table, 
Standing — handing  down  this  cup  di- 
vine ! 

May  its  mystic  golden  nectar 
Of  the  weak  make  us  protector, 
Make  us  think  "  There  is  no  mine  and 
thine." 

— Josephine  Curtis  Woodbury,  in  New 
England  Magazine. 


A  Country  House  Comedy. 

This  is  a  story  in  a  hundred.  But  for 
tin-  questionable  action  of  Lady  Merton- 
court  it  would  have  sunk  to  the  level 
of  the  other  ninety-nine,  or,  better  still, 
probably  have  never  been  written,  for 
Harold,  sixth  Earl  of  Armston,  might 
have  married  the  lady  of  his  choice, 
and  nobody  cares  to  read  about  the 
ordinary  sort  of  marriage  except  those 
firms  making  a  specialty  of  necessities 
for  the  very  young,  who  put  away 
the  marriage  announcement  until  such 
time  as  they  think  the  happy  couple 
may  be  glad  of  a  circular. 

But  Lady  Mertoncourt's  duplicity 
saved  the  commonplace. 

it  happened  at  a  large,  old-fashioned 
country  house  near  Taplow,  owned  by  a 
gentleman  who,  hampered  by  the 
money  he  had  made  in  the  city,  sought 
happiness  and  society's  favor,  innocently 
imagining  that  the  two  were  synony- 
mous. The  week-end  party  numbered 
twenty;  but,  in  order  to  raise  uo  false 
issue  in  the  reader's  mind,  I  will  state 
at  once  that  fifteen  of  these  people  are 
superfluous.  Two  leading  parts — Lady 
Mertoncourt  and  the  Earl  of  Armston — 
the  other  three  concerned  being  Gladys 
Mertoncourt,  Mrs.  Seaton  Bingley  and 
her  daughter  Dora. 

The  Earl  of  Armston  loved,  or  rather, 
coveted,  Dora  Seaton  Bingley,  which 
nowadays  is  the  same  thing;  and  Gladys 
Mertoncourt  loved  the  Earl,  or,  rather, 
his  title  and  money — which  is  also  now- 
adays the  same  thing. 

And  on  the  broiling  hot  Sunday 
morning  in  August  the  Earl  of  Arms- 
ton  took  Lady  Mertoncourt  for  a  pull 
on  the  river. 

His  lordship  was  very  silent  for  some 
time,  then  he  suddenly  rested  on  his 
oars  and  observed: 

"I  daresay  you  are  wondering  why  1 
asked  you  to  come  with  me  this  morn- 
ing." 

Lady  Mertoncourt  eyed  him  critically. 
The  perspiration  was  standing  out  in 
beads  upon  his  thin,  sallow  face,  and 
his  manner  was  nervous. 

"I  never  wonder,"  she  said  with  a 
smile,  "it's  so  boring;  I  wait  and  see 
what  happens." 

His  lordship  deliberately  wiped  the 
persperation  from  his  brow  with  a  femi- 
nine looking  handkerchief. 

"Perhaps  you  thought  I  was  doing  it 


to  keep  pleasantly  cool,"  he  remarked 
with  sarcasm. 

Lady  Mertoncourt  bent  forward. 

"Look  here,  Armston,"  she  said 
quietly,  "what  are  you  driving  at? 
You  didn't  spend  all  day  yesterday  in 
thinking  out  that  remark  about  being 
cool,  did  you?" 

The  Earl  took  three  or  four  vigorous 
pulls  and  then  rested  again. 

"What  did  you  mean  about  yester- 
day?" he  asked  sulkily. 

"You  were  out  all  day  yesterday,  and 
I  have  eyes." 

"Yes;"  then,  half  grudgingly,  "you're 
a  clever  little  woman." 

Lady  Mertoncourt  accepted  the  tribute 
as  her  due,  and  slightly  inclined  her 
head.  The  deep  gray  eyes  were  watch- 
ing the  young  man  keenly. 

"I  want,"  said  the  Earl  slowly — "I 
want  you  to  help  me  in  a  little  matter." 

"So  I  gathered,"  murmured  her  lady- 
ship, sweetly. 

Armston  ran  the  boat  along  the  bank; 
he  pulled  off  a  blade  of  grass  and  twisted 
it  about  nervously  as  he  spoke.  There 
was  rather  a  cunning  light  in  his  usually 
vacant  face. 

"Y'ou  know  I'm  rather  sweet  on  Dora 
Bingley,"  he  said  quickly.  "1  don't 
know  why  it  is,  but  she  doesn't  seem 
over  keen  on  me;  I  believe  there  is  an 
impecunious  parson  in  the  wind.  She's 
too  pretty  for  a  parson.  I  always  asso- 
ciate parson's  wives  with  large  families, 
small  incomes,  add  cold  meat.  I've  a 
cousin,  you  know,  who's  a  parson — quite 
a  decent  chap;  he  breaks  out  every  two 
months,  comes  to  town,  gets  into  respect- 
able clothes,  and  paints  the  town  red. 
His  wife's"  

"Don't  you  think  family  histories  aw- 
fully boring?"  suggested  Lady  Merton- 
court. "Little  Dora  is  much  more  inter- 
esting." 

The  Earl,  pulled  up  short  in  his  ram- 
bling, seemed  at  a  loss  as  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 

He  produced  a  cigarette  and  lit  it. 

"I've  plotted  a  plot,"  he  said,  throw- 
ing a  match  into  the  river. 

"How  very  interesting." 

"And  I  want  your  help." 

Lady  Mertoncourt  glanced  at  the  little 
gold  watch  on  her  wrist. 

"We  must  be  back  to  lunch  in  half  an 
hour.  Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
come  to  the  point  ?  If  you  are  going  to 
be  so  mysterious  I  shan't  help  you;  ev- 
ery woman  hates  a  mystery  unless  she's 
in  it." 

"Well,  1  know  you'll  do  me  a  good 
turn.  It's  very  simple;  all  I  want  you 
to  do  is  to  send  some  one  along  to  the 
billiard  room  about  ten  tonight,  and 
about  ten  minutes  later  bring  some  one 
else  along  there." 

Lady  Mertoncourt  elevated  her  deli- 
cately pencilled  eyebrows. 

"  Perhaps  the  heat  has  made  me  more 
than  usually  dense,  but  would  you  mind 
translating?" 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Armston 
quickly;  his  face  flushed,  and  there  was 
a  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eyes.  "  My 
plot  is  simple;  that  is  the  beauty  of  it. 
1  know  that  if  I  proposed  to  Dora  I 
should  be  refused,  and  Mrs.  Seaton 
Bingley  would  never  be  able  to  make 
things  right,  therefore  I  am  going  to 
place  the  girl  in  such  a  position  she 
will  have  to  accept  me." 

"Yes,"  replied  her  ladyship.  Her 
fingers  were  nervously  twisting  the 
silken  cord  on  her  pink  parasol. 

"I  want  you  to  send  Dora  to  the 
billiard  room  tonight  at  ten  o'clock  on 
some  pretext  or  other;  none  of  the 
people  here  are  players,  so  that  it  is 
morally  certain  to  be  empty.  A  few 
minutes  later  I  want  you  to  come  in 
with  any  one  you  like — two  or  three 
people  if  you  can  manage  it.  As  the 
door  opens  I  shall  kiss  her,  you  shall 
stare  at  me  haughtily,  the  sort  of  stare 
you  freeze  a  tradesman  with  if  he  asks 
for  money,  and  I  shall  explain  that  we 
are  engaged.    Rather  cute,  isn't  it?" 

"  Y-yes,"  said  her  ladyship  absently; 
then  after  a  long  pause,  during  which 
the  man  watched  her  anxiously,  "How 
do  you  know  the  girl  will  agree?" 

"Oh,  it's  not  a  cert,"  said  the  Earl 
lightly.  "  But  it's  ten  to  one  that  she 
will.    She's  a  sensitive  little  beggar, 


bless  her,  anil  would  hate  a  scandal. 
Her  mater  would  be  a  regular  she-devil 
if  her  social  ambition  was  knocked  on 
the  head.  Besides,"  he  added,  it's  not 
as  if  she  hated  me,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  you  know.  I  believe  I  should 
have  been  all  right,  bar  the  parson 
chap;  and  it's  odds  against  the  parson  if 
you  back  me  up  tonight.  Now,  you're 
a  jolly  good  sort,  Lady  Mertoncourt, 
and  we've  been  pals  for  some  time. 
Are  you  going  to  help  me?" 

"Row  me  back,"  said  her  ladyship 
quietly.  "I  want  to  think.  I'm  not 
going  to  say  anything  about  honor  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

"All  things,"  said  Armston,  impres- 
sively, are  fair  in  love  and  war." 

Nevertheless  he  winced. 

The  journey  back  was  made  in  silence. 
When  the  boat  glided  alongside  the 
well-kept  lawn  of  the  house  near  Tap- 
low,  Lady  Mertoncourt  alighted,  unas- 
sisted, with  the  agility  of  a  schoolgirl. 

"  Well?"  asked  the  Earl,  as  he  tied 
up  the  boat. 

Lady  Mertoncourt  turned  and  faced 
him — she  was  boring  holes  in  the  grass 
with  the  point  of  her  parasol. 

"Oh,  of  course,  you  want  my  decision 
about  tonight's  little  comedy.  Well, 
after  due  consideration,  I  will  assist  you 
to  obtain  a  wife." 

"You're  a  brick,"  cried  the  Earl. 
"I  could  kiss  you  !  " 

Lady  Mertoncourt,  with  a  peculiar 
little  laugh,  ran  across  the  lawn  to  meet 
her  hostess  and  apologize  for  keeping 
luncheon  waiting. 

After  that  somewhat  informal  meal 


she  walked  round  the  table  and  touched 
her  daughter  on  the  shoulder. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you  in  my  room, 
Gladys."  The  girl  pouted  her  pretty 
lips. 

"Oh,  bother!  can't  you  wait  until 
after  tea;  I  am  going" — 

"  You  are  coming  with  me,"  said  her 
mother,  shortly,  as  she  sailed  from  the 
room,  the  girl  meekly  following.  In 
the  hall  they  met  Dora  Seaton  Bingley, 
armed  with  a  novel.  Lady  Merton- 
court smiled  sweetly  at  her  as  she 
passed. 

At  tea  several  people  remarked  what 
a  color  Gladys  Mertoncourt  had. 

*         *  #  *  *  * 

Afl  the  ormolu  clock  struck  ten  Lady 
Mertoncourt  yawned  perceptibly  and 
rose  from  her  chair  near  the  drawing- 
room  window. 

"Is  any  man  here  a  Christian?"  she 
asked  earnestly. 

Probably  no  man  was,  but  Ellison,  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  Maxwell,  the 
sleeping  partner  of  the  biggest  firm  of 
West  End  money  lenders,  simultane- 
ously inquired  the  reason  for  the  re- 
markable question. 

"I  want  some  one  to  be  a  Christian 
enough  to  come  and  teach  me  billiards." 

Considering  the  day,  it  was  a  strange 
test  of  faith,  but  Lady  Mertoncourt  used 
the  word  '  Christian '  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  most  generally  known. 

"I  didn't  know  you  played,"  said 
Ellison,  lazily;  he  was  hoping  to  make 
her  ladyship  one  of  the  four  at  bridge 
when  Lord  Armston  turned  up. 

"I  don't,  but  I  want  to  learn.  Dick 
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Sewell  gave  me  some  idea  of  it  when  I 
was  down  at  his  place  a  few  weeks 

ago." 

"I'll  make  a  bargain,  then,"  riplied 
Ellison,  rising.  "I  play  you  one  game 
of  billiards  if  you'll  make  a  four  at 
bridge  when  Armston  turns  up.  By  the 
way,  does  anybody  know  where  the  beg- 
gar is  ?" 

Everyone  professed  ignorance  except 
Lady  Mertoncourt,  who  believed  in  sav- 
ing a  lie  where  she  conveniently  could. 

As  Ellison  held  the  door  open  for  her 
she  turned  with  a  smile. 

"If  you  people  want  amusing  you 
should  Come  too — I  cut  Dick's  cloth 
twice." 

The  City  Man  who  Cultivated  Society 
grinned  weakly  as  ho  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  several  men  decided  to  go 
simply  to  watch  his  face. 

Therefore,  when  Ellison  opened  the 
billiard  rooin  door  quite  a  little  throng 
was  behind  him. 

"1  expect  I  .  .  .  Oh!" 

Ellison  would  have  hacked  out  precip- 
itately, but  Lady  Mertoncourt  gently 
pushed  him  in  and  followed  herself. 

"Gladys  !" 

It  was  a  mother's  cry  of  reproving 
dismay. 

The'  hushed  girl  struggled  from  the 
unresisting  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Armston, 
his  lordship's  face  was  pale  and  his  lips 
were  murmuring  something  that  no  one 
could  hear. 

"Mamma,"  said  the  girl  softly,  but 
just  loud  enough,  -'Harold  and  I  are  en- 
gaged." 

The  men  fled. 
****** 

What  the  earl  said  to  his  prospective 
mother-in-law,  or  what  the  prospective 
mother-in-law  said  to  him,  is  not  re- 
corded,  but  his  lordship  sulked  badly 
for  a  fortnight  and  was  married  six 
months  later. 

The  marriage  was  little  more  unhappy 
than  is  usual  in  that  class. 

Dora  Seaton  Bingley  left  the  "Set," 
married  the  parson,  who  became  a 
canon,  and  their  marriage  is  a  little 
more  happy  than  is  usual  in  their  class. 
— The  Bystander. 


Lord  Wolseley's  Dinner. 

Lord  Wolseley's  feeling  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  men  once  made  him  the  hero 
of  an  episode  in  which  undeniably  he  got 
the  worst  of  it.  The  men  were  at  dinner 
one  day,  and  the  orderlies  were  hurrying 
backward  and  forward  with  steaming 
pails  of  soup,  when  Lord  Wolseley, 
passing  by,  stopped  one  of  them  and 
determined  to  see  that  the  food  provided 
was  up  to  the  standard  he  required. 
"Remove  the  lid  from  that  pail,"  he 
said  to  the  man.  The  man  removed 
the  lid.  "Now  let  me  taste  that,"  he 
said. 

"Hut  plaze  yer — " 

"Let  me  taste  it,  I  say,"  the  comman- 
der-in-chief interrupted  him.  Before 
the  man  could  say  or  do  anything, 
Lord  Wolseley  got  a  spoon,  dipped  it 
into  the  pail  and  tasted  it. 

"Disgraceful!"  he  exclaimed.  "Call 
that  soup?  Why,  it  tastes  like  nothing 
in  the  world  so  much  as  dish  water." 

"Plaze  your  honor,  that's  exactly 
what  it  is,"  replied  the  man. 


Nodd— At  what  age  are  children 
allowed  to  act  on  the  stage? 

Todd-  (>h,  anywhere  up  to  seventy- 
five. 


Domestic  Bliss. 


Two  chairs  drawn  by  the  table, 

Where  books  and  papers  lay, 
There  father  and  the  mother 

Will  watch  the  children  play. 
Sometimes  they  will  be  reading, 

To  gain  important  news, 
Or  oft  in  tender  moments 

Enjoy  the  poet's  muse. 

Life  seems  to  them  one  poem 

Of  blissful,  sweet  content, 
With  hearts  fore'er  rejoicing 

In  all  their  blessings  sent. 
Love  is  the  star  so  constant 

Illumining  their  home; 
They  from  its  sacred  precincts 

Have  no  desire  to  roam. 

Earth's  paradise  of  them  seems, 

The  little  home  they've  made, 
Where  e'en  through  care  and  trials 

Love's  voice  is  e'er  obeyed. 
Oh  !  what  in  life  is  sweeter 

Than  such  a  home  as  this, 
Where  all  seem  to  be  striving 

For  love's  eternal  bliss. 

Where  fond  hearts  beat  responsive 

To  every  call  of  love, 
And  all  the  family  feeling 

Seems  gentle  as  a  dove; 
Where  hearts  are  e'er  united 

In  doing  others  good, 
While  each  is  ever  striving 
To  comfort  as  love  should. 

— Martha  Shepard  Lippincott. 


Pith,  Point  and  Pathos. 

Ambition  is  not  worth  anything  if  it 
gives  up  the  fight  when  struck  in  the 
face. 

The  value  of  a  dream  depends  on 
how  hard  the  dreamer  goes  to  work  for 
its  realization  when  he  awakes. 

Half  of  the  world  would  like  to  know 
what  the  other  half  does  with  the  first 
half's  umbrellas. 

There  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  almost  any- 
thing if  you  think  you  are  beating  some 
one  by  doing  it. 

Freedom  is  something  everybody 
Clamors  for  until  he  gets  to  be  a  boss 
himself. 

Prosecuting  the  rich  is  sport  only  be- 
cause the  majority  of  people  are  poor. 

Popularity  is  the  wreath  on  the  brow 
.of  the  sycophant  that  he  thinks  is  the 
laurel  wreath  of  fame. 

No  man  can  win  the  world  until  he 
has  become  a  part  of  the  world  he  seeks 
to  conquer. 

When  talent  looks  in  a  mirror  it  is 
always  certain  that  it  caught  a  glimpse 
of  genius. 

The  average  woman  seems  to  get  as 
much  fun  out  of  church  as  her  husband 
does  from  his  lodge. 

You  can  tell  by  the  way  a  woman 
says  a  thing  whether  she  wants  you  to 
agree  or  argue  about  it. 

The  man  who  is  unpopular  with  most 
women  is  seldom  popular  enough  with 
any  one  to  marry  her. 

Most  men  are  much  better  at  making 
plans  than  they  are  at  carrying  them 
through. 

Success  is  nothing  but  the  ability  to 
keep  from  being  hampered  by  discour- 
agement. 


Individual  Earning  Capacity. 

Few  people  are  satisfied  with  their  in- 
comes. Professional  men  frequently 
tell  us  how  much  they  could  make  in 
commercial  life.  From  the  records  we 
know  that  nine  out  of  ten  would  fail. 
Success  in  business  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  world  is  dazzled  by  fortunes  of  one 
man,  forgetting  that  he  is  one  out  of 
millions.  Between  these  numerous 
failures  and  the  few  successes  are  thou- 
sands of  men  who  earn  only  a  bare  liv- 
ing. Government  employees  all  com- 
plain of  their  salaries,  yet  few  resign.  A 
large  income  is  the  exception.  The 
chances  of  making  more  than  a  bare 
liviug  are  very  small.  It  is  said  that  a 
man  must  earn  twice  as  much  as  he  gets. 
This  means  that  his  own  valuation  of 
his  services  are  likely  to  be  twice  what 
the  world  puts  upon  them.  Probably 
most  people  get  about  all  they  earn. 


Ingersoll  on  Science. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll  once  said: 
"I  do  not  know  what  inventions  are 
in  the  brain  of  the  future;  I  do  not  know 
what  garments  of  glory  may  be  woven 
for  the  world  in  the  loom  of  the  great 
ocean  of  discovery.  I  do  not  know  what 
science  will  do  for  us.  I  do  know  that 
sc  ience  did  just  take  a  handful  of  sand 
and  make  the  telescope,  and  with  it 
read  the  starry  leaves  of  heaven;  I  know 
that  science  took  the  thunderbolts  from 
the  hands  of  .Jupiter,  and  now  the 
electric  spark,  freighted  with  thought 
and  love,  Hashes  under  the  waves  of  the 
sea;  I  know  that  science  stole  a  tear 
from  the  cheek  of  unpaid  labor,  con- 
verted it  into  steam  and  created  a  giant 
that  turns  w  ith  tireless  arms  the  count- 
less wheels  of  toil;  I  know  that  science 
broke  the  chains  from  human  limbs, 
and  gave  us  instead  the  forces  of  labor 
for  our  slaves;  1  know  that  we  have 
made  the  attraction  of  gravitation  work 
for  us;  we  have  made  the  lightnings 
our  messengers;  we  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  fire  and  flame  and  wind  and 
sea;  these  slaves  have  no  backs  to  be 
whipped,  they  have  no  children  to  be 
sold,  no  cradles  to  be  violated;  I  know 
that  science  has  given  us  better  pictures 
and  better  books;  I  know  it  has  given 
us  better  wives  and  better  husbands, 
and  more  beautiful  children;  I  know  it 
has  enriched  a  thousand-fold  our  lives; 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  in- 
tellectual liberty." 


Famous  Dishes  of  Famous  Men. 

Here  are  the  favorite  dishes  of  famous 
men,  according  to  a  recent  number  of 
"What  to  Eat:" 

Macauley  said  that  no  man  need  ask 
for  better  food  than  plain  roast  beef  and 
baked  potatoes. 

Fielding  thought  that  tarts  made  with 
currant  jelly  was  "heaven's  own  food." 

Frederick  the  Great  made  a  satis- 
factory meal  on  salt  beef  or  pork  and 
cabbage. 

Rare  Ben  Johnson  asked  no  better 
treat  than  a  pork  pie  with  an  abundance 
of  Canary  wine. 

Locke  considered  that  the  proper 
breakfast  for  a  studious  man  was  a  bit 
of  fish  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

WTaltfer  Scott  liked  venison  better  than 
any  other  meat  and  potatoes  better  than 
any  other  vegetable. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  passionately 
fond  of  oranges  and  with  this  fruit  and 
bread  he  would  at  any  time  make  a 
meal. 

Raphael  considered  that  a  meat  diet 
was  not  good  for  a  painter  and  therefore 
lived  principally  on  dried  figs  and 
raisins,  eating  them  with  bread. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  not  at  all 
choice  in  his  eatiug  habits.  He  would 
seat  himself  at  the  table,  begin  on  the 
things  ihat  were  nearest  and  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  he  had  made  his  dinner. 


Making  the  Best  of  One,  Another. 

We  may,  if  we  choose,  make  the 
worst  of  one  another.  Every  one  has  his 
weak  points;  every  one  his  faults.  We 
may  make  the  worst  of  these,  we  may 
fix  our  attention  constantly  upon  these, 
but  we  may  also  make  the  best  of  one 
another.  We  forgive  one  another  as  we 
hope  to  be  forgiven.  We  may  put  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  others,  and  ask  what 
we  should  wish  to  be  done  to  us,  and 
thought  of  us  were  we  in  their  place. 
By  loving  what  is  lovable  in  those 
around  us,  love  will  How  back ,  from 
them  to  us,  and  life  will  become  a  pleas- 
ure instead  of  pain.  —Dean  Stanley. 


Lost  His  Decoy. 

A  waiter  at  a  recent  banquet  held  in 
the  North  was  looking  so  melancholy 
that  the  last  of  the  guests,  one  to  whom 
the  waiter  had  been  very  attentive, 
could  not  help  enquiring  the  reason  for 
hissighs.  "What  is  the  matter,  my  man?" 
he  asked,  sympathetically.  "Haven't 
you  had  enough  tips  tonight?"  "Tips," 
replied  the  attendant.  "Why,  not  one  of 
them,  including  yourself,  has  given  me 
a  tip;  and,  what's  more,  some  one  has 
taken  the  shilling  1  put  on  the  tray  my- 
self as  a  decoy!" 


Domestic  Hints. 

Ckkamed  Chicken. — Boil  a  chicken 
until  tender  the  usual  way.  When 
cold  or  while  hot,  as  you  prefer,  place 
the  breast  in  the  chafing  dish,  in  which 
a  small  lump  of  butter  has  been  melted 
and  is  just  beginning  to  brown;  heat 
thoroughly  and  add  one  cup  of  rich 
milk.  Season,  and  when  it  comes  to  a 
boil  thicken  slightly  with  flour  rubbed 
until  smooth  in  a  little  butter.  Still  at 
a  boil,  pour  over  squares  of  toast. 

English  Cookies. — One  cupful  but- 
ter, two  cupfuls  sugar,  one-half  cupful 
sweet  milk,  3£  cupfuls  flour,  three  eggs, 
one  scant  teaspoonful  soda,  two  scant  tea- 
spoonfuls  cream  of  tartar,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  extract  vanilla.  Cream  the 
butter  and  sugar,  add  the  eggs  and 
milk.  Mash  the  soda  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar very  fine,  and  sift  into  the  flour  and 
sift  altogether.  Add  the  flavoring  ex- 
tract, mix  soft,  using  more  flour  if  neces- 
sary, roll  thin,  and  bake  quickly. 
■  Oyster  Soup. — Simmer  one  quart 
finely  chopped  oysters  in  three  cups  cold 
water  for  30  minutes.  Drain  and  re- 
serve liquor.  Brown  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  butter,  stirring  constantly.  Add 

tablespoonfuls  flour  mixed  with  one 
teaspoonful  seasoning,  and  continue 
browning.  Pour  on  the  oyster  liquor 
stirring  constantly,  and  boil  three 
minutes.  Just  before  serving  add  one 
cupful  cream  or  rich  milk.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Serve  in  hot  tureen 
with  crisp  crackers. 


In  Yucatan  there  are  no  fewer  than 
02  ruined  and  abandoned  cities. 
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The  Stockyard. 

Feeding  Alfalfa  and  Grain. 

The  Experiment  Station,  State  Col- 
lege, Pullman,  Wash.,  has  published  its 
work  about  steer  feeding  under  eastern 
Washington  conditions.  The  feeders 
prefer  matured  animals,  3  years  old  or 
over,  and  they  expect  to  buy  these, 
weighing  about  1,000  lb.,  for  $25  to  $27 
per  head. 

They  are  doing  that  so  long  as  farm- 
ers don't  Enow  any  better  than  to  keep 
steers  that  long  a  time  before  making 
ready  for  the  market.  Where  range 
and  grass  is  of  no  cost,  such  method 
may  be  some  easy  money  picked  up  for 
the  farmer,  but  where  feed  is  worth 
from  $10  to  $15  per  ton  for  hay  and  from 
$20  to  $30  per  ton  for  grain,  therewould 
be  serious  loss  in  selling  3-year-old  steers 
for  feeders  price  of  $27. 

The  feed  required  to  grow  an  animal 
three  years  should  be  utilized  to  make 
the  same  animal  sell  at  14  to  18  months 
for  from  $30  to  $45  in  the  shape  of  baby 
beef.  Keep  the  calf  growing  every  day 
from  his  birth  until  12  to  14  months  old, 
then  fatten  with  grain,  is  better  than  to 
sell  matured  bullocks  to  feeders  at  prices 
they  usually  pay. 

But  having  the  3-year-old  feeder  on 
band,  he  is  grass-fed,  preferably  on 
alfalfa,  as  late  as  possible,  then  started 
on  about  4  lb.  grain  per  day  and  as 
mucb  bay  as  he  will  eat.  The  grain  is 
gradually  increased  until  the  feed  reaches 
12  lb.  per  day.  Starting  late  in  Novem- 
ber, the  feeding  period  usually  lasts 
about  100  days.  The  quicker  a  steer  is 
fattened  the  sooner  may  a  buyer  take 
him  at  a  profitable  price;  otherwise  late 
spring  prices  for  fat  cattle  usually  rule 
high. 

Straw  and  chopped  wheat  has  turned 
out  some  very  finely  finished  steers,  and 
wheat  is  cheaper  feed  than  barley,  or 
even  barley  and  wheat  mixed.  Two 
steers  fed  at  the  Station  from  January 
27  to  April  13,  at  a  cost  of  $31.29  for 
grain  and  $17.77  for  hay,  made  a  net 
profit  of  $10.09.  The  buying  price  was 
$2.9(1  and  the  selling  price  $3.92$  per 
hundredweight. 

A  lot  of  steers  were  fed  in  the  Sunny- 
side  country  from  November  1  to  about 
the  middle  of  April  on  alfalfa  hay.  The 
feeders  were  paid  He.  per  pound  for  the 
gain,  and  some  of  the  cattle  gained  280 
lb.,  and  from  that  to  100.  The  average 
gain  was  about  225  lb.,  the  average 
amount  of  feed  was  three  tons  per  head, 
and  the  farmers  realized  about  $6  per 
ton.  It  is  significant  to  know  that,  from 
the  purely  alfalfa-fed  cattle,  while  fat- 
tened to  fairly  good  condition,  the 
butchers  in  Tacomaaud  Seattle  returned 
to  the  packing-house  many  'strong'  or 
spoiled  quarters.  Chopped  or  rolled 
wheat  or  corn  added  to  the  alfalfa  ration 
would  revolutionize  cattle  feeding  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  but  alfalfa  alone  will 
never  lay  the  foundation  for  good  pack- 
ing establishments,  nor  for  profitable 
beef-raising  for  packing  purposes. 

The  amount  of  net  profit  to  be  derived 
from  a  well-balanced  beef  ration  com- 
posed of  grain  and  alfalfa  in  the  produc- 
tion of  baby  beef  is  still  an  important 
problem  for  solution. 


Correspondence. 


Burnet  or  Potentilla. 

To  the  Editor :  In  answer  to  your 
question  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  no 
Burnet  seed  to  spare  and  have  not  gone 
to  raising  it  wholesale  yet.  Just  to  test 
the  matter  I  sent  to  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.  of  New  York  for  a  small  amount  of 
their  two  kinds  of  Burnet  seed.  The 
plants  have  not  seeded  yet,  but  so  far 
they  appear  exactly  alike,  and  are  the 
same  things  that  have  been  distributed 
in  this  state  as  Potentilla. 

I  hope  you  will  draw  out  reports  on 
the  Potentilla  from  those  who  have  tried 
it.  Several  have  written  to  me  who 
seem  to  think  very  favorably  of  their 
plants  and  want  additional  seed. 

1  have  found  that  for  some  reason 
chickens  kill  out  the  plants  completely 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  putsome  chick- 
ens on  a  well-established  bed  this  spring 
for  about  two  months  and  not  a  plant 
has  appeared  since.  Several  times  the 
seed  was  put  in  mixtures  to  be  sown  in 
the  chicken-yards  for  green  feed,  but 
though  the  seed  germinated  all  right 
the  plants  never  survived  the  first  on- 
slaught of  the  hens. 

On  the  range  it  is  doing  finely,  espe- 
cially in  rocky,  porous  ground.  The 
adobe  it  seems  to  skip. 

H.  Over  acker,  Jr. 

St.  Helena. 

[We  hope  readers  who  have  this 
plant  will  write  us  their  experience 
with  it.— Ed.] 


There  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  jEtna 
a  chestnut  tree  which  is  said  to  be  2,00b 
vears  old.  It  is  213  ft.  in  circumference. 


Rougher  on  Rats. 

To  the  Editor:  As  so  much  is  being 
said  at  present  on  the  subject  of  the  rat 
pest,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  give  you  a 
remedy  which  we  have  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  to  be  a  perfect  success.  I  took 
fresh,  ripe,  firm  tomatoes  (as  I  found 
the  rats  preferred  them  to  anything 
else),  cut  in  slices  one-half  inch  thick, 
and  sprinkled  with  dry  concentrated 
lye.  The  first  night  I  cut  up  several 
large  tomatoes,  placing  them  on  pieces 
of  board  and  set  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  house.  They  ate  every  bit  of  it. 
The  second  night  they  ate  about  half 
as  much;  the  third  night  only  a  few 
pieces,  and  the  fourth  night  they  did 
not  touch  the  tomatoes,  nor  have  we 
heard  a  rat  or  mouse  since. 

A  couple  of  weeks  afterward  my  hus- 
band tried  the  same  remedy  in  the 
granary,  where  the  rats  were  destroy- 
ing the  corn  as  badly  as  ever.  He  met 
the  same  success  there;  the  fourth  night 
they  were  all  gone.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  known  this  ranch  for  24 
years,  and  it  has  never  been  rid  of  rats 
in  that  time. 

We  moved  here  last  November,  and 
were  fully  determined  to  exterminate 
the  rats,  and  have  tried  everything  we 
could  hear  of,  but  this  is  the  first  real 
success  we  have  found,  so  we  are 
anxious  to  help  others  get  rid  of  this 
terrible  pest. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  hard  we 
have  tried,  I'll  give  you  a  partial  list  of 
what  we  have  used:  Four  different 
kinds  of  traps,  beside  deadfalls  and  fig- 
ure 4  traps;  strychnine  in  eggs,  in  flour, 
in  blood,  cheese,  etc.;  chloride  of  lime 
in  quantity;  arsenic  in  everything  we 
thought  the  rats  would  eat;  rough  on 
rats,  rat  biscuit.  We  used  rat  disease 
virus  fresh  from  factory  in  largest  sized 
bottle,  etc. 

I  hoi>e  >'ou  w''l  urge  your  readers  to 
try  this  very  simple,  but  sure  remedy. 
I  was  told  to  use  syrup  or  anything  the 
rats  were  fond  of,  but  used  tomatoes,  as 
they  seemed  to  like  them  best. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Shank. 

Jenny  I.ind,  Cal. 


"Come,"  cried  the  mother  of  the 
peevish  little  bull  pup,  "you  can't  mend 
matters  by  whining,  can  you?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  sniffed  the  pup. 

"Then,"  said  the  mother,  "if  not, 
whine  not." 


This 

Incubator 

120  EGG  SIZE.  $14 

We  pay  railroad  freight. 

Send  today  for  free  trial  oiler, 
guarantee  and  prices 


m  Pag6 
Book. 


E.  E.  McCLANAHAN, 

711  South  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Your 


Winter  Trip 

Made  comfortable  by  the 

Sunset  Route 


Traverses  the  Sunny  South  between 
SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Vestibuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars— Dining  Ser- 
vice the  Best— Parlor  Observation  Car— Library— Cafe 
Ladies'  Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion  parties  between 
California  and  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with  New  Orleans- 
New  York  Steamship  Co.'s  steamers  for  New  York. 
Your  choice  of  an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


884  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


14th  and  Franklin  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


T%  A  1VI?TVT'PO  obtained  in  Trademarks  Registered.  Opinions 
f  A      J!/ll  1  J  all  countries  as  to  Patentability  and  Infringement 

HANDBOOK  FOR  INVENTORS  FREE 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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SEEDS,   PLANTS,  Etc. 


ALMONDS 

Lewelllng,  Texas  Prolific,  Drake,  Three  sure 
bearers. 

PEACHES 

Mulr,    Klberta,    Lowell,  Orange  and  Tuscan 
Cling,  etc. 

CHERRIES 

Chapman  (earliest),  Royal  Ann,  Blng,  Tartarian, 
etc. 

WALNUTS  AND  PECANS 

Crafted  and  Seedlings. 

ELLWOOD  WALNUT 

EUCALYPTUS— Twenty   varieties,  In  10,000  or 
00,000  lots. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co  ,  Cal. 


High  In  Quality 


Low  in  Price 


OUR  SEEDS  GROW 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seed 

J.  SEULBERGER, 

414  Fourteenth  Street.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WALNUT  TREES 

Crown  from  carefully  selected  seed 
Postal  for  prices. 


A.  A.  MILLS, 


Anaheim,  Cal. 


BARTLETT  PEARS. 

I  have  a  large  slock  of  Bartlett  Hears  thatcan- 
not  be  excelled  for  size  and  quality  grown  on 
whole  roots  one  year  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Those  desiring  Iti  any  quantity,  address, 


R.  P.  EACHUS. 


LA  REPORT,  CAL 


A  CHARMING  PUBLICATION. 

The  (  has.  H.  Lilly  Company  have  just  pub- 
lished their  1908  catalog  of  seeds  and  poultry 
supplies,  and  it  certainly  is  a  beautiful  editioii 
and  one  of  the  best  achievements  of  Its  kind 
ever  Issued.  Many  people  are  calling  It  the 
Farmers  Guide,  lor  It  contains  full  cultural 
directions  and  tables,  as  well  as  a  general  list  of 
seeds  and  supplies.  Each  copy  contains  112 
pages  ol  this  valuable  Information,  16  colored 
photographs  of  specialties  tha  t  are  particularly 
suited  tor  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  203  other  photo- 
graphs of  vegetables,  flowers,  grains,  tools,  In- 
cubators, brooders,  and  poultry  supplies.  The 
16  colored  photographs  are  the  most  perfect  in 
detail  ol  anything  ever  printed  in  a  seed  catalog. 
They  are  not  exaggerated  drawings,  but  actual 
scenes  photographed  by  the  Advertising  Man  of 
specimens  grown  from  Lilly's  Seed  while  grow- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast,  They  were  taken  at 
random  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  while 
making  his  inquiries  and  researches.  The  de- 
scription of  the  goods,  too,  is  correct  and  com- 
plete. The  division  of  the  ditlerent  goods  into 
classification  is  also  most  accurate.  Altogether, 
It  Is  a  most  desirable  Seed  Catalog,  and  one  that 
every  farmer,  fruit-grower,  horticulturist,  or 
poultry  man  should  have  on  hand.  The  edition 
consists  Of  40,000  copies,  a  complete  copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  request. 


FERRY'S  FREE  SEED  BOOK. 

For  half  a  century  thousands  and  thousands  of 
farmers  and  gardeners  have  regarded  '-Ferry's 
Seed  Annual  "  as  the  best  guide  not  only  for  the 
buying  of  seeds,  but  for  their  planting  and  care. 
Daily  reference  to  Its  text  and  illustrations 
proves  it  to  be  the  actual  beginning  of  a  success- 
ful season.  The  new  edition  for  H)0,S  is  now  ready 
for  free  mailing  to  all  who  write  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  a  copy. 

It  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  house  of  D.  M.  Ferry 
&  (  o.  that  two  generations  have  planted  Ferry's 
Seeds,  each  succeeding  year  adding  to  the  confi- 
dence that  "seed  trouble"  will  never  arise  when 
Ferry's  seeds  are  planted  as  "Ferry's  Seed 
Annual"  says  they  should  be. 

Another  remarkable  feature  developed  by  the 
house  of  Ferry  Is  the  method  of  distributing 
seeds  to  dealers  throughout  the  country  so  that 
the  planters  every  where  can  secure  at  their  home 
store  exactly  what  they  want  when  they  want  it, 
with  the  absolute  assurance  that  it  is  fresh  and 
fertile.  Everyone  should  send  at  once  to  D.  M. 
Ferry  A  I  o.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the  1908  edition  of 
"Ferry's  Heed  Annual." 


SOILING  CROPS  AND  THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  klndsof  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  ana  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 81.60 


Mi® 

CREATIONS 

We  are  sole  propagators  and  dissemina- 
tors.   Send  ten  cents  postage  for  ill- 
ustrated  booklet,    in  colors, 
about   these  valuable 
new  creations. 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot 
Gaviota  Plum 
Formosa  Plum 


Vesuvius, 


The  beautiful 
foliage  Plum 


Royal  and 
Paradox 
Walnuts 

TREES 

Every  one  true  to  name. 
Largest  and  finest  stock  on  the  Coast. 
All  sorts.    Place  your  orders  now. 

CITRUS— DECIDUOUS 

ALL  THE  LEADING  STANDARD 
VARIETIES. 

GRAPE  VINES 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

ROSES 

All  varieties— Tree  and  Bush  Form. 

Write  for  our  valuable  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue.   Sent  Free  on  request. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  200.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeoCROeding  Prea.&Mgr. 

J>Box  18  Fresno.California.UMW 


Pacific  Nurseries 

San  Francisco  and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

Otters  for  this  Season's  Planting 
a  full  line  of 

Ornamenfa/  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergreen  and 

Deciduous,  Conifers,   Palms,  Rhododendrons, 

Camellias,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Eucalyptus, 

Cypress,  Pine,  Monterey  and  Maritima  Pittospo- 

rum  transplanted  into  plats. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

F.  LUDEMANN,  3041  Baker  Street 

•SAN  FRANCISCO 


Trees 


French  Primes  and  Apri- 
cots; Muirs  acd  Tuscan 
Clings,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  Peach  Trees, 
all  fine  budded  stock.  Large  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Apples,  grafted  on  whole 
roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine  stock 
of  (  berries,  Pears,  Plums,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list. 

A.  F.  SCH  EI  DECKER,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Proprietor  Pleasant  View  Nursery. 


Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR 

Orders  Booked  Now  for  Delivery 
Spring  of  1908. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor. 
Both  Phones.  K.  V.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Trees!!  Trees!! 


We  have  a  lafge  stock  of  trees  and  ornamen- 
tal plants  to  offer.  Elberta  and  other  Peach 
trees  in  large  quantities.    Send  for  Price  List 

Orange  County  Nursery  and  Land  Co. 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


200.000  Euca|yp,us  Trees 

F  l_  (IN  VARIETY) 


(IN  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


Ferry's  Seeds 
are  the  best  known  and 
the  most  reliable  seeds  grown. 
Kvery  package  lias  behind  it  the  reputation 
of  a  house  whose  business  standards  are  the 
highest  In  the  trade. 

Ferry'*  1M>8  Seed  Annual  will  be  mailed  FREE 
to  all  applicants.  It  contains  colored  plates,  many 
enKr:iviiiL's.  ami  full  descnpi  ions,  prices  and  directions 
for  plant intr  ever  r_'on  varieties  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Kv'i-ds.    Invaluable  to  all.   Send  for  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Brandy  wine.  Excelsior,  Texas,  Arizona,  Al, 
Lady  Thompson  and  Midnight,  Pedigree  Plants. 

Blackberry  Plants 

Mammoth  Blacks,  Early  Crandal, 

Giant  Himalaya. 

Raspberry  Plants 

Surprise  (earliest  known),  Millers,  Cuthbert. 

Dewberry,  Loganberry, 

Phenomenal  Berry  Plants. 

Mention  this  paper  and  get  catalog  of  prices 
and  cultural  directions. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Burbank,  Cal. 


WALNUTS 


Franquette 
Santa  Rosa 


FiV^eties  CHESTNUTS 


Crafted  on 
Calif.  Black 


Grafted 


Bur  bank's 
Best 


Burbank's 


Opulent  Peach  Fi&ty 

Dhnharh        Also  other 
Crimson  Winter  I»IIUU<11  U  stock 

Grown  at  Sebastopol 

T.  J.  TRUE, 

Rural  Route  1.  MODESTO 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.      $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
SOU  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
for 

Commercia 
Planting. 

Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolilic 

Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM, OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE. — By  T.  Greiner. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  of 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeuerp 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.  5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $o.50 

THE  HOP — Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrlck.  A. 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  In  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops,  it  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soil  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  &  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  81.50 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazier.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  Is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  In  all,  It  Is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished  In    America.    Illustrated.     200  pages. 

by  7  Inches.   Cloth  §0.75 

ALFALFA. — By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
Ing  It  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  live,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
It  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  Its  pro 
duction  and  uses  of  unusual  Interest.  Such  In- 
formation is  given  in  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
trated. 164  pages.  6  by  7  inches.   Cloth  $0.60 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.-A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  dolt.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  Ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages, 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth   $1.00 
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USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
No  other  lirm  could  afford  this  but  us 

This  is  the-  first  time  we  have 
ever  made  this  offer— this  bt-au- 
tlful  4-plece  set  of  Silverware  | 
( guaranteed);  full  size  for  family 
use  packed  in  rase. 
For  only      -      -      -      -  - 

It  Is  done  solely  to  advertise  our  product 
and  only  one  set  will  be  sent  to  each  fam- 
ily, witli  positively  no  duplicate  or- 
ders. The  plate  Is  heavy  andthe  pattern 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  fashionable— 
the  famous  "  Hose."  The  pieces  are  Fit 
to  Grace  any  Table  and  Will  Last  for 
Years. 

ORDER  TODAY — This  price  Includes 
all  parking,  shipping  and  delivery  charges 
prepaid  to  your  floor.  .Send  cash,  money 
order,  or  "2c.  stamps  to 

Rogers  Silverware  Co., 

Dept.  P.  23.  No.  114  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Eggs  for  Hatching. 

The  multiplication  season  tor  poultry 
is  ut  hand,  and  whether  oue  hatches  in 
the  fall  or  the  spring,  or  at  all  times 
between  or  beyond,  the  matter  of  eggs 
is  of  the  highest  moment.  Mrs.  Ella  L. 
l^ayson  discusses  this  subject  in  the 
Petaluma  Poultry  Journal,  and  her 
points  will  be  found  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive: 

An  egg  may  be  infertile,  strongly  fer- 
tilized or  weakly  fertilized,  depending 
upon  the  condition  of  the  parent  stock; 
hence  the  statement  that  if  we  want 
strong  chicks  we  must  begin  with  the 
breeding  stock.  The  production  of 
strongly  fertilized  eggs  is  not  the  work 
of  chance;  they  are  the  result  of  certain 
fixed  conditions  that  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  under  the  control  of  the  poultry 
raiser.  The  stock  must  be  in  a  good 
state  of  health,  the  layers  not  over- 
stimulated,  thus  subjecting  the  egg 
organs  to  an  unnatural  strain  which 
weakens  the  germ.  The  males  must  be 
fully  matured  and  good  average  size  for 
the  breed  he  represents  and  kept  free 
from  lice.  A  lousy  bird  will  prove  in- 
effectual, as  the  presence  of  lice  renders 
him  dull  and  stupid. 

A  vigorous  bird  may  be  mated  with 
25  hens  when  belonging  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean class  and  15  hens  when  of  the 
American  class.  Results  will  be  more 
even  than  when  two  males  are  used 
with  the  same  number  of  hens  in  the 
same  yard.  When  a  male  acts  viciously 
toward  one  of  his  mates,  it  is  most  al- 
ways a  hen  that  is  not  laying.  When 
she  resumes  laying  she  will  receive  her 
due  share  of  attention.  Otherwise  she 
may  be  changed  to  some  other  yard 
instead  of  changing  the  males.  Let 
there  be  as  little  change  and  friction  as 
possible  in  the  breeding  yard. 

In  feeding  so  as  to  maintain  the  health 
of  the  fowls  one  is  aUo  feeding  for  high 
fertility.  When  eggs  hatch  well  and 
chicks  are  strong,  it  is  the  best  evidence 
that  the  fowls  are  fed  right  and  are  be- 
ing properly  cared  for. 

The  less  relation  there  is  between  the 
male  and  his  mates  the  better  will  be 
the  result,  other  conditions  being  the* 
same.    Choose  health  and  vitality  in  a 
bird  before  pedigree. 

Fowls  half-fed  and  exposed  to  storms, 
chilly  winds,  and  continued  dampness 
cannot  produce  more  than  a  small  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs.  We  are  aware 
that  eggs  from  barnyard  fowls,  which 
receive  scarcely  any  care  at  all,  hatch 


well  and  the  chicks  thrive,  but  they 
only  lay  for  a  short  time  and  chicks  are 
hatched  in  the  spring,  the  natural  breed- 
ing season  for  all  kinds  of  poultry. 
Such  fowls  are  hardy  because  they  live 
under  the  present  artificial  system  of 
keeping  poultry,  and,  when  chicks  are 
hatched  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  we 
must  conform  to  the  changed  conditions 
by  providing  the  fowls  with  their 
natural  requirements  as  far  as  possible. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  easily  done  than 
in  California;  but,  although  nature  sup- 
plies the  facilities,  man  must  apply 
them. 

In  selecting  eggs  for  hatching,  discard 
rough-shelled  eggs  and  thin-shelled 
ones.  Thin  shells  are  caused  by  lack  of 
lime  in  the  food,  or  they  are  laid  by 
over-fat  hens  and  are  expelled  before  the 
shell  is  complete.  Keep  the  eggs  where 
the  temperature  is  as  even  as  possible. 
It  should  not  exceed  70°.  Excess  of 
warmth  injures  the  germ  more  than 
cold  does.  The  proper  position  is  with 
the  small  end  down,  as  this  will  keep 
the  yolk  in  place.  If  eggs  are  placed 
side  down,  and  are  kept  in  this  position 
for  any  length  of  time  without  turning 
the  yolk  will  sometimes  l>e  found  at- 
tached to  the  shell.  Eggs  should  not  be 
kept  over  two  weeks  if  they  arc  to  be 
shipped  or  used  in  incubators.  When 
hatching  with  hens  conditions  are  better 
and  one  need  not  be  quite  so  particular. 

If  eggs  are  to  be  shipped  use  baskets 
and  pack  with  excelsior,  as  this  pre- 
vents the  eggs  from  beingjarred  so  much, 
and  they  will  not  work  through  and 
come  in  contact  with  each  other  as  they 
will  when  sawdust  or  bran  is  used.  Put 
plenty  of  excelsior  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  and  around  the  sides  anil  wrap 
each  egg  with  paper  and  excelsior.  In 
this  way  they  will  carry  for  a  long  dis- 
tance without  breaking.  Pasteboard  egg 
boxes  are  roughly  handled  and  there 
isn't  space  to  pack  the  eggs  properly 
and  frequently  half  of  them  will  be 
broken. 

Now  the  eggs  are  ready  for  incuba- 
tion and  if  they  have  been  bought  the 
responsibility  of  the  seller  now  ends.  No 
matter  how  strong  the  germ  of  the  eggs 
or  how  carefully  they  have  been  handled 
up  to  this  time,  they  may  fail  to  hatch 
well  and  chicks  be  weakly  if  they  are 
not  given  right  conditions  during  in- 
cubation. The  temperature,  moisture, 
turning  the  eggs  and  airing  them  are 
matters  of  importance  and  the  better 
they  are  attended  to  the  better  the  hatch 
will  be. 

Eggs  of  different  breeds  should  not  be 
hatched  together,  as  the  difference  in 
time  of  hatching  will  necessitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  first  chicks  while  the  others 
are  hatching,  or  leave  them  in  the  in- 
cubator, which  will  do  them  much  harm. 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  are 
nearly  one  day  longer  in  hatching  than 
Leghorns,  and  Minorcas  are  several 
hours  longer  hatching  than  I^eghorns; 
while  Brahmas  and  Langshans  are 
twenty-four  hours  longer  in  emerging 
from  the  shell  than  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Duck  eggs  should  be  incubated  by  them- 
selves, as  they  require  more  moisture 
than  hen  eggs,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to 
hatch  different  kinds  together. 

Eggs  will  stand  a  good  deal  ofjarriug 
and  not  be  injured  unless  it  is  long  con- 
tinued and  violent.  Powder  explosions, 
blasting  and  even  earthquake  had  but 
little  effect  on  eggs  that  we  had  hatch- 
ing. An  incubator  in  the  living  room 
where  there  was  a  piano  played  on 
frequently  hatched  out  the  eggs  all 
right,  although  the  vibrations  were  very 
heavy.  In  fact,  the  only  times  eggs 
failed  to  hatch  from  being  jarred  was 
when  some  one  was  nailing  boards  on 
the  building  below  the  nest  where  the 
hen  was  sitting.  The  eggs  were  just 
ready  to  hatch  and  most  all  of  them 
contained  a  chick,  but  not  one  of  them 
hatched. 


SH3ST  ON"  EARTH 

^IMi  ople  who  are  sick  with  dyspepsia,  headache 
*^  and  biliouHiieHS,liaviii};yeliow complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  wan t  to  experiment,  but  want  a 
medicine  that  has  had  the  teat  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  witli  dr.  gunn's 
improved  uvkr  pills.  They  drive  out  tho  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
healthy.  25cts.  a  box  at  druggists,  or  by  mail 
Write  I)r.  BosankoCo.,  Philada.,  Pa.  Sample  Free. 
ONLY  ONE  FOR  -A.  DOSE 


IHC 


IRRIGATING, 
INES 

ffthe  Water 
fis^ower  Than  Your  Land 
"arrl.H.G.  Gasoline  Engine 
^Will  Solve  the  Problem. 


with  irriga- 
tors— the  water  is 
//VT"  L"au  tne  beadof  the  ditch. 
W  I    The  old  wav  of  doing  was  to 
'  "I  construct  the  ditch  up  stream 
/  (often  several  miles)  and  head  it 
high  enough  so  that  the  water 


HATlsoften  First— They  pump  water  in  unlimited 
the  problem  Quantities. 

Second — They  raise  water  at  a  lowcost. 
T  hird — They  make  a  near  approacli 
to  self  operation.  When  set  going  they 
run  for  long  intervals,  regularly  and 
dependably,  witli  the  least  possible 
attention.  The  result  is  that  I.  H.  C. 
gasoline  engines  are  completely  changing 
irrigating  methods.     Fertile  but  dry  up- 


would  flow  down  upon  the  land,    'ands  are  being  brought  under  cultiva 


If  the  only  available  water  was  a  lake 
or  pond  below  the  land,  irrigation  was 
usually  abandoned,  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  water  could  not  be 
pumped  up  in  sufficient  quantities,  or 
the  pumping  operation  would  be  too 
expensive. 

Irrigators  know  belter  these  days. 

They  are  now  placing  I.  H.  C.  gasoline 
engines  on  the  banks  of  these  low  lying 
lakes  and  converting  the  waters  to  a 
beneficial  use  on  their  thirsty  lands. 

They  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to 
build  miles  of  extra  ditch  to  get  fall 
enough  to  reach  the  lands.  An  I.  H.  Cj 
engine  will  take  the  water  from  the 
stream  where  it  flows  through  or  near 
the  farm,  and  raise  it  any  reasonable 
height. 

Irrigation  problems  are  solved  with 
the  I.  H.  C.  engines,  because  they  have 


tion  where  a  few  years  ago  that  was 
thought  to  be  impossible. 

Have  you  a  dry  farm  on  your  hands? 
Or  do  you  know  of  a  fine  piece  of  land 
you  would  homestead  if  you  could  get 
some  "unappropriated"  water  for  it? 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  aban- 
don your  project.  There's  always  near  at 
hand  a  low  lying  lake  or  a  slough  or  an 
underflow  or  a  well  or  a  stream  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  bluff.  Kind  anyone  of  these, 
and  an  I.  H.  C.  engine  will  put  the  water 
where  you  want  it. 

The  engines  are  made  in  various  styles, 
Vertical.  Horizontal— Porlable  and  Sta- 
tionary. They  range  from  2  to  20-Horse 
Power. 

Look  into  the  matter  and  see  which  one  of 
these  irrieatine  powers  will  do  for  you.  The 
local  International  agent  will  be  glad  to  talk 


three  main  characteristic.!  that  «H»nt  ove,r  y<?ur  Par"cular  case,  furnishing  catalog 
uiree  main  cnaracteristics  that  adapt  and  giving  engine  particulais.  Or  if  you  prefer, 
tnem  to  me  w  orK .  write  nearest  branch  house  for  catalog. 

WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:  Denver.  Colo..  Portland.  Ore..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
Helena,  Mont..  Spokane,  Wash.,   San  Franciaco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
  Chicago.  I  .  S.  A. 


Rye  Grass  on  Sacramento  Valley 
Lowlands. 

We  commend  the  Australian  rye 
grass  so  highly  and  so  often  that  we 
are  glad  to  see  other  accounts  of  its  de- 
sirability. Australian  rye  grass  is 
merely  another  name  for  English  rye 
grass  (Lolfom  perenne),  seed  of  which 
we  first  obtained  from  Australia  and 
gave  the  plant  that  name.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Chico  Record  : 

The  Bidwell  estate,  J.  II.  Jones,  and 
other  parties  interested  in  agriculture  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chico,  are  this  season 
realizing  the  possibilities  of  the  culture, 
in  the  river  bottom  lauds  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, of  Australian  rye  grass,  a  splen- 
did stock  food  first  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia many  years  ago  by  General  John 
Bidwell,  and  which  is  but  now  being 
baled  by  the  Bidwell  estate  for  stock 
feed.  A  description  of  this  grass  was 
secured  from  .1.  H.  Jones,  who  has  be- 
come interested  in  its  possibilities. 

The  Australian  rye  is  a  perennial 
grass.  It  was  first  planted  by  General 
Bidwell  as  stock  feed  on  the  river  lauds 
and  is  adapted  to  low,  swampy  ground. 
It  begins  to  grow  in  May  and  continues 
until  late  in  the  summer,  or  when  the 
moisture  begins  to  leave  the  soil.  It 
can  be  repeatedly  cut  for  hay  and  fed  off 
to  stock  during  the  growing  season,  and 
this  serves  to  increase  its  growth,  sim- 
ilar to  alfalfa. 

Unlike  alfalfa,  however*  it  is  not 
affected  by  rodents,  and  grows  on  land 
not  otherwise  suitable — namely,  low 
river  bottom  or  swamp  land,  of  which 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  along  the 
rivers  of  northern  California. 

Its  average  height  is  12  inches,  and 
two  crops  of  hay  can  be  cut  on  the  low- 
est and  wettest  ground.  If  this  land 
could  be  flooded  during  the  late  summer 
a  third  crop  could  easily  be  obtained. 

The  grass  was  originally  planted  im- 
mediately south  of  Nord,  Butte!  county, 
and  for  years  has  been  seeding  itself  by 
the  flood  waters  which  carry  it  to  the 
low  lands,  of  which  it  is  rapidly  taking 
possession.  The  Bidwell  estate  this  sea- 
son is  baling  the  grass  for  hay  and  feed- 
ing it  to  the  stock  on  the  estate. 

!  We  would  like  to  have  the  re|H>rt  of 


introduction  by  Gen.  Bidwell  verified. 
We  know  it  was  grown  in  San  .Mateo 
county  before  1875.  It  has  been  grown 
around  Stockton  nearly  as  long. — Ed.] 

Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  (ilenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  case,  It  Is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  1b  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  <  all- 
fornla,  and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chleo,  Butte  County,  ( 'al. 


HEALD'S 


Business  College  and  School  of  Engineering 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST 
MAS BKANCH KS AT 
OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  FKKSNO,  AND  SANTA  CRVt 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  40  YEARS 
80  Teachers;  nearly  100 Typewriting  Machines; 
20,000  Graduates;  1,000  annual  enrollment;  ooo 
average  dally  attendance;  600  calls  annually  for 
graduates  of  the  college.   Mining,  Electrical  and 
Civil  Engineering  departments.     All  depart- 
ments open  the  entire  year.   Both  sexes.  Indi- 
vidual Instruction.  Catalogue  free. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
425  McAllister  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Because  You 

Need 
The  Money 

It's  your  business  and  If  you  don't 
attend  to  it,  who  will?  You  cannot 
afford  to  keep  cows  for  fan.  Thatisn't 
business,  and,  furthermore,  it  isn't 
necessary.  There  is  money  in  cow 
keeping  if  you  go  at  it  right,  and  be- 
sides there  is  more  fun  in  going  at  It 
right  than  there  is  in  staying  wrong. 


You  need  a  Tubular  Cream  Sepa- 
rator because  it  will  make  money  for 
\  you;  because  it  saves  labor;  because 
it  saves  time;  because  it  means  all  the 
difference  between  cow  profits  and 
cow  losses. 

Look  into  this  matter;  see  what  a 
Tubular  will  do  for  you  and  buy  one 
because  you  need  It. 

How  would  you  like  our  book 
"Business  Dairying'"  and  our  catalog 
B.  131  both  free.  Write  for  them. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.         Chicago,  III. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 


To  the  Editor:  The  Grange  held  its 
semi-monthly  meeting  on  the  16th.  One 
candidate  was  initiated  in  the  first  and 
second  degrees. 

Enquiry  was  made  as  to  how  the 
County  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  is 
doing.  It  was  reported  that  about 
$200,000  in  risks  are  written  and  busi- 
ness is  (  (lining  to  the  company  as  prop- 
erty owners  ascertain  the  existence  of 
the  company,  and  policies  written  in  the 
stock  companies  lapse.  As  showing  the 
advantage  of  the  Mutual  over  the  pri- 
vate stock  insurance  companys,  it  was 
stated  a  $1,500  risk  written  in  the  stock 
company  cost  over  $50,  while  a  $3,500 
one  written  in  the  Mutual,  same  length 
of  time  and  character  of  risk,  cost  $20. 
It  should  be  understood  by  property 
owners  that  no  town  property,  only 
country  property,  will  be  insured  in  the 
Mutual,  that  no  policy  can  be  for  more 
than  $3,500  and  no  risk  is  written  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  at  that  time;  that  every 
person  insuring  with  the  Mutual  is  a 
member,  and  that  every  member's  prop- 
erty, to  the  amount  of  his  insurance,  is 
security  for  his  pro  rata  of  a  loss,  thus 
making  it  impossible;  but  every  loss  by 
tire  will  be  paid  to  the  full  amount 
premium  is  paid  on,  as  the  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  has  its  agent  examine 
every  risk  written  and  the  insurance 
policy  is  for  only  two-thirds  of  the  value 
of  the  property  he  puts  on  it,  and  after 
that,  annually,  the  Mutual  company 
sends  its  representatives  to  examine  the 
property  insured.  Every  one  familiar 
with  the  stock  insurance  premium  rates, 
with  policies,  limiting  the  liability  for 
loss  to  three-fourths  the  value  at  the 
time  of  loss,  will  appreciate  how  much 
safer  and  satisfactory  insurance  in  the 
Mutual  is,  and  this  besides,  they  will 
know  they  are  paying  premium  only  on 
the  amount  that  will  be  paid  to  them  in 
case  of  a  loss. 

A  communication  was  read  from 
Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke,  Director  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes,  designating  January  12 
and  13  for  a  Farmers'  Institute.  The 
subject  was  discussed  and  a  committee 
of  live  appointed  to  select  subjects  for 
lectures  and  discussion  and  arrange  for 
the  Institute. 

By  request,  Bro.  Tuohy,  who  attended 


the  State  Farmers'  Institute  at  Davis- 
ville  and  who  read  a  paper  thereat,  On 
the  System  of  Taxation  and  State 
Revenue,  formulated  by  the  Legislature 
at  its  last  session,  told  of  the  farm  and 
the  meeting. 

The  State  Farm  at  Davisville  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Central  Pacific  railroads.  It  consists  of 
780  acres — all  level,  dark,  fertile  land. 
It  is  on  the  south  line  of  Yolo  county, 
about  10  or  15  acres  of  it  being  in  Solano, 
county.  It  is  about  14  miles  from  Sac- 
ramento. There  is  no  waste  land  on  the 
whole  tract,  except  it  may  be  in  the  bed 
of  Putah  Creek,  which  goes  through  it, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  growing  different 
varieties  of  shrubs  and  trees.  From  the 
surface  to  the  water  level,  which  varies 
from  25  to  110  ft.  from  the  surface,  the 
soil  is  of  a  uniform  nature. 

The  Farm  has  a  water  right  in  a 
ditch  taken  from  Cache  Creek  which 
takes  its  supply  from  Clear  Lake,  per- 
haps the  largest  and  best  lake  in  the 
State.  The  State  has  not  had  the  farm 
long  enough  to  test  its  possibilities,  only 
one  crop  season,  but  what  has  been  done 
shows  the  soil,  with  proper  cultivation, 
to  be  very  productive.  The  Farm  is 
being  prepared  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment, in  all  its  varied  branches,  in  the 
production  of  fruits,  vines,  cereals,  for- 
age plants,  stock,  and  dairying.  Each 
department  has  its  own  director.  Prof. 
Major  has  the  stock  department;  Prof. 
Shaw  the  cereal  one;  Prof.  Fortier  the 
irrigation  investigations  and  so  on. 

The  ability  of  every  one  having 
charge  of  a  department  is  too  well 
known  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  work 
they  have  in  charge.  Prof.  Leroy 
Anderson  will  have  charge  of  the  farm 
school,  for  it  is  to  be  a  practical  school  of 
instruction,  also,  and  he  will  also  have 
charge  of  similar  work  at  Berkeley. 
The  whole  work  starts  off  with  a  well 
chosen  corps  of  investigators  and  in- 
structors and  a  soil  capable  of  growing 
anything  the  climatic  conditions  will 
permit  of.  The  buildings  on  the  farm 
erected  so  far  by  the  State  are  a  resi- 
dence for  the  superintendent,  a  dairy 
house,  and  a  stock  judging  house,  in 
which  the  Institute  was  held.  Each 
building  seems  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose intended.  Preparations  are  being 
made  with  all  expedition  and  means  at 
hand  for  planting  more  cereals,  more 
alfalfa,  a  variety  of  fruits,  and  a  large 
variety  of  vines;  for  keeping  more  of 
the  various  breeds  of  stock  of  all  varie- 
ties and  for  dairying,  using  only  the 
best  machinery  and  best  methods 
known  to  science,  for  the  purpose. 
Theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
will  be  given,  both  in  full  term  and  in 
short  term  courses.  The  young  man 
and  the  young  woman  desiring  an  edu- 
cation, scientifically  as  well  as  practic- 
ally, in  agriculture  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  getting  it  whether  they 
have  the  time  and  means  of  taking  a 
university  course  or  not,  and  a  possi- 
bility of  taking  the  university  course 
should  not,  if  possible,  be  missed. 
When  the  farm  and  the  school  pertain- 
ing thereto  are  well  under  way  as  they 
will  be  in  a  few  years,  I  doubt  not  but 
they  will  draw,  from  farm  and  city, 
many  students  who,  lacking  this  oppor- 
tunity, would  seek  other  callings  and 
professions.  The  farm  school  in  time 
will  surely  draw  a  large  attendance. 
Its  central  location  in  a  large,  rich, 
agricultural  valley,  largely  populated, 
with  unsurpassed  climatic  conditions, 
will  bring  this  about.  Then  California 
will  have  an  agricultural  college  and  a 
college  farm  equaled  by  few,  and  sur- 
passed by  no  State,  and  it  will  be  the  pet, 
the  darling,  and  the  pride  of  our  State. 

There  is  one  incidental  requirement  to 
a  good  or  a  desirable  farm,  that  is  good 
roads.  A  great  deal  of  labor  and  money 
are  being  spent  on  roads.  No  adjunct  to 
a  farm  is  of  greater  importance  to  it 
than  is  a  good  road.  A  proper  knowl- 
edge of  the  construction  and  of  the 
destruction  of  good  roads  is  a  great 
public  necessity.  While  I  was  at  the 
State  Farm  I  was  assured  that  instruc- 
tion in  this  science  will  be  given. 

A  great  deal  of  breath  is  wasted  and 
a  great  deal  of  ink  is  shed  in  discussing 


The 

Paying 
Hen 


is  the  one  which  contributes  150  eggs  or  more  in  a  year,  toward 
the  family  grocery  bill.  The  sure  way  to  have  such  hens,  eggs 
in  abundance,  and  a  lot  of  ready  cash,  is  to  give  a  little  of 

DR.  HESS 

POULTRY  PAN-A-CE-A 

with  the  morning  feed  every  day  in  the  year.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan  a-ce-a 
is  a  tonic,  the  sole  purpose  and  action  of  which,  is  to  a»sist  nature  in  the  per- 
formance of  necessary  functions.  It  aids  digestion,  prevents  disease,  and 
sends  the  proper  proportion  of  each  food  element  to  the  organ  most  in  need. 
It  also  contains  germicides  which  destroy  bacteria,  the  usual  cause  of  poultry 
disease.  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D..D.V.S.), 
and  is  a  guaranteed  egg-producer.    Endorsed  by  leading  poultry  associations 

in  United  States  and  Canada.  Sold  on  a  written  guarantee,  and 
costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for  30  fowls. 

1 1-2  lbs.  35c;  5  lbs.  85c;  12  lbs.  $1.75.   25  lb.  pall  $3.50. 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petalnma,  Cal.,  Pacific  Coast  Distributers. 
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DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


will  enable  you  to  get  the  greatest  results  from  your  cows. 
A  20th  CENTUBY  BABCOCK  TESTER  and  an  IDEAL 
MILK  SCALE  will  indicate  just  what  each  cow  is  doing,  and  inform 
you  what  returns  you  should  receive  from  the  creamery.  Some 
cows  are  profitable,  others  are  not.  Get  rid  of  the  poor 
ones  and  buy  good  ones.     Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  P. 

107  First  St.,         123  N  Main  St.. 

Portland  Los  Angeles     1^  \ 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


the  necessity  for  and  the  construction  of 
good  roads.  Less  might  be  said  thereon 
and  more  said  on  the  destruction  and 
the  cause  thereof  of  good  roads. 

If,  besides  the  atmospheric  and  cli- 
matic effects  thereon,  there  is  any  one 
incident  tending  more  than  another  to 
the  destruction  of  the  road,  and  I  will 
add  the  farm  field,  it  is  the  use,  thereon, 
of  farm  and  freight  carrying  vehicles 
with  wheels  of  an  insufficient  breadth 
of  rim,  to  the  loads  that  are  put  on 
them. 

These  narrow  tired  vehicles  destroy 
the  road,  no  matter  of  what  material  or 
how  well  constructed,  and  cut  the  farm- 
field  injuriously.  Every  vehicle  in- 
tended for  passengers  should  have  tires 
not  less  than  two  inches  wide,  and  every 
wagon  used  for  carrying  loads  other 
than  passengers,  should  have  tires  not 
less  than  six  inches.  This  will  save 
one-half  the  cost  of  road  repair,  one-half 
the  cost  of  wagon  repair  and  double  the 
life  of  the  vehicles.  I  hope  the  State 
Farm  will  use  wide  tired  vehicles.  At 
no  better  place  can  this  be  tested.  If 
once  tried  there  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
without  consulting  him,  the  State  Road 
Engineer  will  not  condemn  them. 

J,  T, 


Pneumatic  Fruit  Grader 


A  perfect  Sizing  Machine  for  Oranges 
Capacity  500  Boxes  a  Day 
Runs  Easily  by  Foot  Power 
Cannot  Damage  the  Fruit 
Price  $50.00 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS, 

Riverside,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 
Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL 
West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Fkancisco,  Dec.  4,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

There  was  a  somewhat  stronger  feeling 
in  the  Kastern  speculative  markets  last 
week,  but  Chicago  fell  back  a  cent  on 
Monday.  The  local  market  has  been  very 
dull,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  as  long  as 
the  holidays  continue,  as  the  scarcity  of 
ready  money  is  causing  buyers  to  hold 
off.  A  fair  business  for  foreign  shipment 
has  been  done  during  the  week,  and  the 
northern  shipping  movement  is  again 
coming  forward,  after  a  period  of  dull- 
ness. California  grades  in  this  market 
are  still  firmly  held,  in  spite  of  the  dull- 
ness, and  northern  club  is  a  little  higher, 
though  other  grades  of  northern  grain 
show  a  slight  decline. 

California  White  Australian..  1.75  ©1.821 

California  Club   1.671@1.72j[ 

California  Milling   1.70  ©1.72$ 

California  lower  grades   1.60  ©1.65 

Northern  Club   1.65  ©1.72J 

Northern  Bluestetn   1.75  ©  

Northern  Red   1.62J@1.70 

BARLEY. 

There  is  plenty  of  barley  oflering  for 
foreign  shipment,  and  freights  havefallen 
to  a  low  figure,  but  at  the  present  prices 
shippers  are  still  holding  off.  Futures 
are  easier  in  this  market,  and  arrivals  are 
large,  but  the  cash  grain,  though  dull  and 
featureless,  shows  little  further  decline  in 
price. 

Brewing   *1.621@1.67i 

Chevalier    1.70  ©1.80 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctL  1.57l@1.60 

Common  to  Fair   1.521@1.55 

Shipping   1.60  ©1.621 

OATS. 

The  dullness  in  oats  continues,  with 
large  stocks  on  hand  still  further  aug- 
mented by  liberal  receipts  last  week.  The 
demand  is  small  for  local  consumption, 
and  little  interest  is  shown.  The  feeling 
is  very  weak  in  regard  to  prices,  with 
slight  declines  in  both  while  and  gray. 

( 'lean  Black  for  seed  12-50  @3.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.65  ©1.70 

Gray   1.60  ©1.75 

White   1.55  ©1.70 

Choice  Red.  for  seed   1.85  ©2.00 

CORN. 

There  has  been  practically  no  business 
in  corn,  the  market  being  entirely  bare  of 
California  offerings,  and  stocks  from  the 
Western  States  being  very  small,  with  no 
immediate  demand.  The  feeling  in  West- 
ern grades  is  firmer,  with  a  quoted  rise  in 
white,  but  the  advance  is  nominal  as  far 
as  this  market  is  concerned.  Brown  Egyp- 
tian is  also  higher. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low   1.65  ©  1.70 

White,  in  bulk   1.55  @   

Mixed,  in  bulk   1.52  ©   

Brown  Egyptian   1.35  ©  

White  Egyptian   1.35  ©  

RYE. 

Scarcely  any  rye  is  offering  on  this  mar- 
ket at  present,  and  there  is  no  appreciable 
movement,  as  the  demand  is  even  lighter 
than  usual.  Quoted  prices  are  entirely 
nominal,  and  remain  as  they  have  been 
for  some  time  past. 

California  $1.45  ©  

Utah   1.40  ©1.45 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  remains  rather  quiet, 
on  account  of  the  financial  situation,  with 
buying  going  on  slowly,  and  little  outside 
demand,  though  business  is  in  a  little  bet- 
ter condition  than  last  week,  and  some 
shipments  are  going  out  all  the  time. 
Prices  in  general  are  more  favorable, 
blackeyes,  limas,  red,  and  red  kidneys 
being  slightly  higher,  though  a  few  lines 
are  lower. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  13.15  ©3.25 

Blackeyes   4.10  ©4.25 

Butter   4.50  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   2.75  ©3.25 

Garvanzos   3.50  ©3.75 

Horse  Beans   2.25  ©2.35 

Small  White   3.50  ©  

Large  White   3.20  ©3.40 

Limas   5.20  ©5.30 

Pea    3.50  ©3.75 

Pink    3.15  ©3.25 

Bed   3.40  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.40  ©3.50 


SEEDS. 

The  movement  on  seeds  is  again  increas- 
ing, with  a  lively  demand  in  all  quarters, 
though  the  activity  might  be  stimulated 
by  a  general  rain.  Everything  is  very 
Arm,  and  all  varieties  of  alfalfa  show  a 
slight  advance. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   17£@  

Alfalfa   181@  

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $22.00@25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3}c 

Canary   3}@  4  c 

Flaxseed   21©  — 

Hemp   4J@  41c 

Millet   2J@  3c 

Timothy   nominal 

Yellow  Mustard   5  @  51c 

FLOUR. 

There  is  some  export  movement  in  the 
North,  and  some  of  the  mills  there  have 
resumed  operations,  though  production 
is  still  below  normal.  There  is  no  demand 
here  for  shipment  to  the  Orient,  and  it 
now  seems  doubtful  whether  that  market 
will  take  any  quantity  at  present  prices. 
Stocks  arc  still  heavy  and  many  of  the 
California  mills  remain  shut  down.  Prices 
continue  tirm,  but  the  local  movement  is 
quiet. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  *5.40  ©6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  ©5.65 

Superfine   4.20  ©4. .50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  ©5.50 

HAY. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  hay 
arrivals  during  the  past  week  or  two, 
owing  to  cars  being  furnished  more  freely 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  the  total  for 
the  week  ending  today  amounting  to 
3,690  tons,  as  compared  with  3,550  for  last 
week  and  2,990  for  the  week  preceding. 
Cars  are  not  found  in  greater  abundance 
than  a  month  or  two  ago,  but  the  general 
stagnation  in  trade  has  released  many 
cars  which  have  been  immediately  given 
to  the  hay  trade  for  the  filling  of  back 
orders.  The  general  dull  state  of  affairs 
is  making  itself  felt  on  the  hay  market 
too,  so  that  present  arrivals  are  really  in 
excess  of  present  needs.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  general  lowering  of  prices  which  will 
probably  continue  until  confidence  is  re- 
stored and  business  re-established  on  a 
normal  basis.  At  the  moment  there  is 
some  little  apprehension  felt  concerning 
weather  conditions,  and  in  an  ordinary 
season  considerable  excitement  would  be 
manifested  because  of  the  rains  holding 
off  as  they  are.  The  financial  condition 
is  still  the  all-absorbing  topic,  however, 
and  but  little  attention  as  yet  is  given  to 
crop  prospects. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton   J.i8.00@19.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   11.00@17.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11.00@15.00 

Tame  Oat   11.00@16.00 

Wild  Oats   10.(i0@l.!.00 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.50 

Stock   8.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   45@  85c 

MILL8TUFF8. 

MillstuII's  are  in  increasing  demand,  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  green  feed 
brought  on  by  continued  dry  weather. 
There  is  not  much  business  in  the  mar- 
ket, however,  as  available  stocks  are  light 
and  holders  show  little  interest.  All 
millstuffs  are  very  firm  at  last  prices,  but 
alfalfa  meal  is  higher.  Other  lines  remain 
as  quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $22.00@  

Jobbing   23.00®  

Bran,  ton    26.50@27.50 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c©  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   37.00© — - 

Cracked  Corn   38.00©  

Mealfalfa   21.50©  

Jobbing   22.50©  

Middlings   31.00@32.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.O0@24.O0 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50@39.5H 

Rolled  Barley   35.00@36.00 

Shorts   27.00@28.00 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  both  Eastern  and  native 
poultry  have  been  moderate  since  Thanks- 
giving, but  the  market  is  rather  dull,  as 
is  usual  after  a  .holiday.  Broilers,  large 
and  small,  and  fryers  are  in  fair  demand. 
Large  fat  hens  are  wanted,  and  if  fancy 
would  probably  bring  in  excess  of  appear- 
ing quotations.  Good  fancy  turkeys  are 
still  in  demand:  but  inferior  qualities  are 
difficult  to  dispose  of.  Thanksgiving  re- 
ceipts were  below  normal  in  quantity,  but 


the  percentage  of  poor  stock  was  unusu- 
ally heavy,  resulting  in  a  generally  low 
average  of  prices.  The  outlook  for  Christ- 
mas trade  is  said  to  be  very  encouraging. 

Broilers  $3.50  @  4.50 

Small  Broilers   3.00  @  3.50 

Ducks   4.00  @  7.00 

Fryers,  large   4.50  @  5.50 

Geese    2.00  @  2.50 

Hens,  extra   6.00  ©  8.00 

Hens,  per  do/.   5.00  ©  6.00 

Small  Hens   4.00  ©  5.00 

Old  Roosters   4.00  ©  4.50 

Young  Roosters   6.00  ©  8.00 

Pigeons   1.00  ©  1.25 

Squabs   2.00  ©  2.25 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  ©20  c 

Goblers,  live,  per  lb   17  ©18  c 

Turkeys,  dressed   18  ©22  c 

BUTTKR. 

A  marked  shortage  in  butter  last  week 
sent  the  price  of  extras  up  to  371  cents, 
and  firsts  to  34  cents.  Since  that  time, 
however,  business  has  been  of  a  merely 
routine  character,  with  little  doing  on  the 
Kxchange,  and  liberal  receipts  from  Hum- 
boldt county  brought  quotations  down 
considerably,  extras  and  firsts  being  now 
'■'<■'<  and  32  cents  respectively.  Lower  grade 
and  storage  goods  are  unchanged  and 
quiet. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  33  c 

Firsts  32  c 

Seconds   25  c 

Thirds   24  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras  281c 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras   

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  241c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  27Jc 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  26*c 

Storage  Eastern,  extras  27lc 

Storage  Ladles,  extras  241c 

EGGS. 

Under  a  pressure  to  sell  on  the  day  be- 
fore Thanksgiving,  fresh  extras  wentjdown 
to  52  cents.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the 
market  picked  up  a  little,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, on  account  of  shortage  of  sup- 
plies, and  advanced  to  53  cents,  standing 
now  at  521.  The  market  is  very  quiet  this 
week,  with  little  demand  from  any  source. 
There  is  no  change  in  anything  but  ex- 
tras, and  all  lower  grades  are  dull. 

California  (extra)  per  doz  52^c 

Firsts  50  c 

Seconds  27  c 

Thirds  23  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected   

Eastern  Firsts   

Eastern  Seconds   

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  28  c 

Storage,  Fastern,  extras  23  c 

CHEESE. 

There  have  been  several  fluctuations  of 
fancy  fiats  during  the  week,  and  the  mar- 
ket remains  pretty  steadily  around  15 
cents,  being  now  1  cent  higher.  Supplies 
are  now  fairly  plentiful,  but  the  demand 
has  increased  considerably  and  most  lines 
are  now  steady.  New  Young  Americas 
are  a  cent  higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  141c 

Firsts  13  jc 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  16  c 

Storage,  do  151c 

Eastern,  New  181c 

Eastern,  Storage  18  c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  15  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   151c 

POTATOES. 

Most  dealers  bought  enough  potatoes 
last  week  to  last  over  Thanksgiving,  and 
very  little  has  been  done  in  this  line  since. 
A  holiday  feeling  still  prevails,  and  buy- 
ers' wants  are  mostly  limited  to  small 
lots  of  fancy  stock.  There  are  frequent 
concessions  to  realize  on  slocks,  greatly 
weakening  the  position  of  Oregon  pota- 
toes, and  the  tendency  is  toward  easiness. 

Oregon  B urban ks  f  75  @1.25 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl   1.30  @1.60 

Burbanks,  River   85  @1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.25  @1.35 

V  KGETABL  KS. 

Onions  remain  dull,  but  are  firmly  held 
by  growers,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
keeping  prices  on  this  market  at  a  firm 
figure.  Beans,  peas,  and  summer  squash 
from  the  south  are  in  short  supply,  and 
sell  freely  at  firm  rates,  but  green  peppers 
are  still  easy,  as  there  is  a  good  supply  of 
local  stock.  Poor  lots  of  tomatoes  find  no 
sale,  but  choice  articles  bring  firm  prices. 

Egg  Plant,  per  box   75  @  l.Ou 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   5  @  7c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4  @  6c 

Green  Peppers   50  @  1.00 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  11.00  @  

Okra,  per  box   75  @  90c 


NORTHERN  GROWN! 

SEEDS 

Are  tested  and  proved  best 
for  the  West— all  other  sort3 
being  discarded.  Why  experi- 
ment, why  take  chances? 
You  can  absolutely  depend  on 
OHB  seeds.  Our  catalogue 
for  1908,  consisting  of  112 
pages,  16  colored  pages  made 
Tom  actual  photographs, 
with  full  cultural  directions, 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  You'll 
lso  find  that  seeds  are 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco. 


Onions,  New  Yellow,  perctl..  2.15  @  2.25 

String  beans,  per  lb   5  @  7c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   40  ®  86c 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton.. ..10.00  ©15.00 

Carrots,  sack   75  @  

Hubbard  Squash,  ton  10.00  ©20.00 

Cucumbers   60  ©  7.5c 

Summer  Squash,  V  box   85  @  1.00 

Cream  Squash,  r*  box   40 

Celery,  crate   75  @  1.00 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  on  fresh  fruits  is  extremely 
dull  this  week,  on  almost  every  line,  with 
prices  inclined  to  drag.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  grapes,  anil  these  are  mostly  quoted 
lower  than  last  week.  Arrivals  of  apples 
are  liberal,  and  the  movement  is  slow, 
though  all  varieties,  except  Christmas 
apples,  are  sold  at  former  prices.  The  few 
raspberries  offered  bring  high  prices. 


@  2.00 
@  2.00 
@  1.00 
0,  4.1  Ml 

@12.00 
@  10c 
@  1.10 
0,  60c 
(■<  2. (HI 

(,  2.50 

©  

I. (HI 

©  1.25 


Christmas  Apples   $1.75 

Apples,  fancy   1.25 

Apples,  common  to  choice...  60 

Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..  3.50 
Cape   Cod  Cranberries,  per 

bbl   11.50 

Huckleberries,  p*  Hi   6 

Grapes,  per  crate   75 

Small  box   50 

Large  box   1.50 

Pears — 

Winter  Nelis   2.00 

Raspberries   15.00 

Quinces,  per  box  ..;   75 

Persimmons,  box   65 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruits  are  constantly  weakening 
in  price,  supplies  now  being  plentiful,  and 
the  demand  small.  The  quality  of  Navel 
oranges  is  improving,  but  so  far  buyers 
show  little  interest.  Grapefruit  and  the 
best  lemons  movefairly,  but  small  lemons 
have  little  market,  as  they  are  replaced  by 
limes. 

Choice  Lemons  $2.'  0  ©2.25 

Fancy  Lemons   2.50  ©3.50 

Standard    1.00  ©1.50 

Limes   4.00  ©4.50 

< )  ranges — 

New  Navels   1.75  ©2.60 

Tangerines   1.00  ©1.50 

Grape  Fruit   2.50  ©3.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Practically  all  orders  have  been  filled 
by  the  packers,  and  very  little  new  busi- 
ness is  being  taken  on.  Few  of  them  are 
doing  any  buying  at  present,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  stagnant  and  weak  on  several  lines, 
though  there  isaprospectof  improvement, 
especially  on  prunes.  Eastern  dealers  are 
advising  prune  growers  to  hold  on  as  long 
as  possible. 

81@10  c 

3ri@  

41©  

1!)  @22  c 
23  ©  

10  ©13  c 
41©  41c 

nominal 
nominal 

11  ©14  c 


Evaporated  Apples  

Figs,  black  

do  white  

New  Apricots,  per  lb  

Fancy  Apricots  

Peaches   

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop.. 

Nectarines  

Pitted  plums  

Pears  

RAISINS   (1907  CROP.) 

2  Crown   

3  Crown   ^  

4  Crown   


5  @  

51@  

oi@  
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Seeded,  per  lb   6i@  8$c 

Seedless  Sultanas   6~@  8  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.40@1.50 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.00 

NTJTS. 

The  peanut  crop  is  now  being  harvested 
in  the  south,  but  none  of  them  have  ap- 
peared on  this  market.  Other  varieties 
are  as  last  ouoted. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  16£c 

IX  L  '.  16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  15^c 

Drakes  13£c 

Languedoc  12|c 

Hardshell   9  c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  16  c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  c 

('alifornia  Chestnuts  10  @12ic 

Italian  Chestnuts   122@16  c 

HONEY. 

Honey  is  growing  very  scarce  in  this 
market,  and  hardly  any  is  being  received. 
It  is  firmly  held  at  the  prices  that  have 
ruled  all  season,  though  under  present 
conditions  the  movement  is  limited. 

Light  Amber,  extracted   7  @  7Jc 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  (n)  8£c 

WOOL. 

Wool  prices  are  unchanged,  and  the 
market  is  as  dull  as  ever,  as  consumers  in 
the  East  are  limiting  their  operations  to 
present  needs,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  Cali- 
fornia clips. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @26  c 

Fall  clip:    Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  @12  c 

do.  defective   8  («)10  c 

Ban  Joaquin  and  Southern   6      8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13^c 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  (a}10jc 

Nevada  15  ©18  c 

HOPS. 

A  sale  in  Sonoma  county  last  week 
brought  better  prices  than  have  recently 
been  quoted.  The  market  is  still  in  a 
poor  condition,  however,  especially  in  the 
north,  where  growers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  What  little 
activity  there  is  is  regarded  as  artificial. 

1!)06  crop    2  @  3Jc 

1907  crop- 
Washington    4  @  7Jc 

Oregon    6  @  7;C 

California   6  ©  81  c 

MEAT. 

Supplies  of  mutton  are  more  plentiful, 
on  account  of  the  prolonged  dry  season, 
and  the  price  is  only  sustained  by  the 
shortage  of  cars.  Both  live  and  dressed 
hogs  declined  sharply  last  Saturday,  in 
sympathy  with  a  weak  feeling  all  over 
the  country. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   7  @7i  c 

Cows   6J@  7  c 

Heifers   6i@  7  c 

Veal  :  Large   v\@  9  c 

Small   9  ©10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  ©11  c 

Ewes  10  ©10$ 

Lamb  11  ©12  c 

Hogs,  dressed  10  ©11  c 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8J©  8:Jc 

No.  2   Ik®  73c 

No.  3   6J@  6i|c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6|@  7|c 

No.  2   53©  6^c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3j©  5  c 

Calves,  Light   5  ©  5ic 

Medium   4J@  5  c 

Heavy    3\@  4  c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  ©  5Jc 

Ewes   4J@  5  c 

Lambs    6  @  6ic 

Hogs,  100  to  200  Mis   6  ©  6ic 

200  to  300  lbs   6  ©  6  c 

Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 

10%  to  20%  oft*  from  above  quotations. 


Abide  With  Us. 

HOME  PLACES 

Scenic  grandeur ;  fine  garden,  orchard  and 
grain  land;  abundant  water;  extensive  range; 
electric  and  lumber  interests  just  developing; 
schools,  stores,  and  dally  mail.  Socialist  plan- 
Buy  direct  from  owners. 

A.  W.  FREDERICK, 

North  Fork,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  make,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn  Blake.  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


D0Y0UKN0W 

THE  WET  WEATHER 
COMFORT  AND 
PROTECTION 

afforded  by  a 


Slicker? 

Clean -Light 
Durable 

Guaranteed 
^Waterproof 

*3°o 
Everywhere 


TOWER  CO  BOSTON 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


FARM  DRAINAGE. — By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
Including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  nitra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  381  pages.  6  by  7  inches. 
Cloth.  ji.oo 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA. — By  Thomas 

F.  Hunt,  M.  8.,  U.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  Cpllege  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  Is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teachei 
or  student.  It  is  written  by  an  author  thar 
whom  no  one  Is  better  qualified.  The  subject 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 

Earticularly  to  American  condition.  The  author 
as  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 
'ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  haB  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  In  his  work.  Illustrated.  460  pages.  6K 
by  8  Inches.   Cloth  $1,75 

THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE  A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  Held  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters In  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 

G.  B.  Flske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  6  by  7 
inches.  Cloth  50.50 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  In  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  ana  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  600  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.   Cloth  52 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. — By 
William  Falconer.  This  Is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
in  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.   170  pages.  6  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1 

BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  69  pages. 
6  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $0.50 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  Incubators  and  brooders,  Its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  §1 

ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  This  U 
the  first  book  published  In  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  Is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  saving  01 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  Insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  Importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.60 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING.— By  George  Husmann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject.  Illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  6  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  S.  A  sketch  of  the  physl 
ology  or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  In 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  In  turn 
react  upon  other. living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.  132  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $1.00 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STO  WE,  Stockton,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  Si","*?!  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN! 

We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  a  young 
registered  Holstein  Bull,  from  12  to  27  months 
old,  grandly  bred  at  the  low  price  of  S100.  Write 
us  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  Do  It  to-day.  We 
will  send  you  pedigrees  and  markings  and 
records  of  ancestors. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO.. 

Phone  Main  1697.  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

One  six  years  and  one  two  years  old 
Jacks.    If  interested,  address 

P.  0.  Box  345,  Vacaville,  Cal. 
Registered  Percherons  For  Sale 

Mare  Dorathy  40873,  foaled  May,  1900,  $800. 

Mare  Inez  40874,  foaled  June,  1903,  $500.  Both 
bred  to  Nogent  41331  (48917). 

Bay  colt  Pierre  61134,  foaled  May  1906,  dam 
Dorathy  40873,  sire  Nogent  41331  (489171,  $400. 

Mares  broken  to  harness.  If  all  taken  by  one 
person,  $1,500.  Can  be  seen  near  Lakeport,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.        WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

312  Eighth  St..  S.  F.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
OTHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

YV.  Sullivan,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 
State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


A  NEW  SHEEP  BOOK. 

"  Modern  Sheep;  Breeds  and  Management," 
by  "  Shepherd  Boy,"  author  of  "  Fitting  Sheep 
for  Show  Ring  and  Market,"  Is  the  latest  work 
from  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  press  of  Chi- 
cago, and  it  is  perhaps  within  bounds  to  say  that 
It  Is  the  best  work  on  sheep  ever  published  In 
this  or  any  other  country.  It  contains  over  100 
halftone  engravings,  among  them  being  some- 
thing like  thirty  of  different  breeds  of  sheep 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  subjects 
covered  by  this  work  are  divided  into  eight 
parts:  Part  1  deals  with  History  and  Breeds; 
Part  II,  General  Management;  Part  III,  Sheep 
Management  In  the  Western  States;  Part  IV, 
Fitting  Sheep  for  Show;  Part  V,  Raising  Hot- 
house or  Spring  Lambs;  Part  VI,  Dressing  Sheep 
and  Lambs;  Part  VII,  Pastures,  Forage  Crops, 
etc.;  Part  VIII,  Diseases.  The  author  of  this 
work  Is  one  of  the  world's  best  known  authorities 
on  sheep,  having  had  practical  management  of 
flocks  In  several  different  countries,  and  Is  at 
present  associate  editor  of  the  world's  leading 
sheep  journal.  A  unique  feature  of  this  work  is 
that  wherein  the  author  seems  to  upset  the 
theory  advanced  by  some  scientists  that  on 
account  of  the  differences  of  the  genus  of  the 
sheep  and  goat  a  hybrid  from  such  a  mating  Is 
Impossible,  since  the  pages  of  this  volume  con- 
tain a  halftone  engraving  from  a  photograph  of 
the  produce  of  such  a  mating  and  the  statement 
of  a  member  of  the  Government  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture giving  his  opinion  that  this  hybrid  Is 
genuine.  This  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with 
Interest  and  profit  by  the  veteran  sheep  breeder 
as  well  as  the  novice.  It  can  be  ordered  through 
tbe.PACii  ic  Rural  Press  at  $1.50,  postpaid. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrlck, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  In 

America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  500  pages, 
6  by  7  inches.  Cloth   81.50. 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  Improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.00 


$68 
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Y^OU  never  buy  a  cheap  horse  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  one.  Some  fruit  ranchers 
buy  the  cheapest  tree  they  can  get,  but  an 
orchardist — never.  Our  trees  and  vines  are 
not  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  the  best  that 
care  in  selection  and  growing  can  produce. 
We  propagate  only  from  parent  trees  and 
vines  that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  our  stock  will  give  you  good  ser= 
vice  for  a  lifetime.    That  is  what  you  want. 


OUR  STOCK 


Comprises  all  profitable 
commercial  sorts  of 


PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
APPLES, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
and  GRAPES. 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  want 

WRITE  US 

PLACER  NURSERIES 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


PEAR-BLIGHT  ? 


can  CURE  IT 


Work  has  Extended 
Over  a  Period  ol  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


All  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  Hot.  Metal  in  'iulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
(  an  t  Kust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  hook- 
let,  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympla,  Washington. 


268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  ,Ttah. 


MORE 

FRUIT 

WITH  LE 

SS  LABOR 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100 mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
caveats.  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1 105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  «.nd  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DBB  NAILLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  S25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  825  :Blowplpe  Assay,  $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


You  can  positively  insure  a  larger  crop,  clean  fruit  and 
healthy  trees  at  a  saving  of  fully  one-third  the  labor 
ordinarily  required  and  with  a  much  less  outlay  of  time 
and  money  by  using  a  Bean  Magic  Spray  Pump. 
The  reason  is  because  it  sprays  thoroughly  with  high, 
even  pressure,  but  the  operator  is  working  against  only 
one-half  the  pressure  indicated  on  the  gauge.  It's  on 
account  of  the  spring  which  makes  the  Magic  Spray 
Pump  the  easiest  running,  most  perfect  spray  pump 
ever  made.   No  other  pump  can  compete  with  it  in 
the  essential  points  of  quality  and  durability,  and  we 
challenge  comparison  with  all  other  makes  regard- 
less of  price  or  construction. 

Bean  Madic 
Spray  Pumps 

are  the  result  of  careful  study  and  experience  in 
pump  manufacture.  We  have  no  other  line.  We  are 
specialists  in  pump-making,  and  the  name  BEAN 
on  a  spray  pump  or  appliance  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
is  the  best  that  money  and  brains  can  produce. 

The  most  successful  raisers  of  fancy  fruit  agree 
that  spraying  is  the  only  and  most  effective  method 
of  securing  the  best  results.  The  increase  in  profit 
from  securing  fancy  fruit  will  alone  soon  pay  for  the 
outfit.  Whether  you  have  a  large  or  small  orchard 
you  can  not  afford  to  be  without  a  Bean  Magic  Spray 
Pump.  Write  for  our  special  offer,  also  Free  illus- 
trated catalog. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

163  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGAItD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

.Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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The  City  of  Mexico. 

From  the  forthcoming  work  by  Mr.  T.  Arthur 
Rickard,  entitled  'Journeys  of  Observation,'  to 
which  we  have  previously  alluded,  we  draw  a  very 
interesting  and  most  vivacious  description  of  the 
great  city  of  our  southern  sister  Republic  :  Mexico 
is  the  Paris  of  the  American  continent.  The  air 
is  clear  and  balmy  with  the  feel  of  the  tropics,  the 
early  mornings  prompt  a  canter  on  horseback  in  the 
park  at  Chapultapec,  the  story  of  the  city  gives  it  the 
dignity  of  history  and  the  glow  of  romance,  the  actu- 
alities of  today  are  touched  with  the  silken  hand  of 
luxury;  life  is  rich,  gay,  and  progressive.  The  bru- 
tality of  mere  materialism  and  the  squalid  splendor  of 
newly  made  wealth  are  not  evident,  the  invasion  of 
Anglo-American  energy  and  capital  has  prompted 
many  sanitary  reforms  and  municipal  improvements, 
but  the  practical  man  from  the  North  is  insignificant 
in  numbers,  SO  that  while  he  may  be  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets,  he  is  unable  to 
spoil  the  distinction  of  a  community,  the  members  of 
which  go  to  Paris  as  to  the  Lourdes  of  a  fashion  saint, 
to  bring  home  a  taste  in  clothes  and  horses  that  en- 
hances the  attractiveness  of  the  daily  promenade,  giv- 
ing grace  to  the  Spaniard  and  adornment  to  the 
Mexican. 

Time  was  when  the  City  of  Mexico  was  far  from 
salubrious,  when  her  streets  were  badly  paved  and 
her  hotels  among  the  worst  of  their  kind;  but  all  that 
has  bean  changed.  Of  comfortable  hostelries  there 
are  plenty;  the  restaurants  afford  a  great  variety 
of  good  cuisine,  and  the  clubs— the  Jockey,  the  Brit- 
ish, the  American,  and  several  others — give  sojourn- 
ers the  hospitality  worthy  of  a  metropolis. 

There  are  many  fine  buildings  in  the  city.  The 
cathedral  and  the  museum  are  well  known  to  travelers; 
the  building  in  which  the  School  of  Mining  is  now 
situated  is  more  than  a  century  old,  and  it  is  full  of 
interesting  traditions. 

From  the  observatory  on  top  of  the  building  there  is 
a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  especially 
eastward,  where  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
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domes  of  the  churches  of  the  Profeso  and  Santa  Teresa 
rise  finely  above  the  multitudinous  buildings,  cut  into 
squares  by  straight  streets,  beyond  which  are  the  dark 
foothills,  dominated  in  the  distance  by  the  broken 
crest  of  Ixtaccihuatl  and  the  big  cone  of  Popocatepetl. 
To  the  southeast,  one  can  see  Iztapalapan — now  Ista- 
palapa — where,  on  the  eighth  of  November,  in  1519, 
Hernando  Cortez  met  Montezuma,  and  the  pioneer  of 
European  invasion  exchanged  courtesies  with  the  poor 
king  whom  he  so  utterly  destroyed  within  less  than  a 
year. 

At  that  time  Iztapalapan  was  a  place  of  12,000 
houses  and  it  was  under  the  rule  of  Cuitlahua,  the 
brother  of  Montezuma.  Through  the  town  passed 
one  of  the  three  great  causeways  that  led  across  the 
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lake  to  the  City  of  Mexico  itself,  and  it  was  over  this 
causeway  that  the  Spanish  adventurers  made  their 
way.  Today  Istapalapa  is  a  small  village  and  where 
once  spread  the  waters  of  the  lake,  there  is  marshy 
ground.  The  causeway  is  obliterated  by  a  modern 
street,  that  of  Acequia,  which  took  advantage  of  the 
secure  footing  thus  afforded.  It  starts  from  the  portals 
of  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  as  does  also,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  northward,  the  San  Andreas  street, 
which  merges  with  the  road  to  Atzeapotzalco;  this 
was  the  line  of  the  causeway  to  Tlacopan  or  Tacuba 
along  which  the  Spaniards  retreated  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Noche  Triste,  that  black  night  of  July  1,  1520, 
which  saw  them  all  but  annihilated  by  the  fury  of  the 
Atzec  populace.  At  Popotla  the  survivors  halted 
under  a  tree  that  survives  to  this  day.  It  is  now 
guarded  by  an  iron  railing,  but  despite  even  this  pro- 
tection it  is  endangered. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the  Spanish  conquest  when 
Cortez  and  his  fellow  pirates  were  heroes  indeed,  it 
was  just  after  their  sad  halt  at  Popotla.  Of  the  num- 
ber that  had  entered  the  city  only  a  third  (250)  of  the 
Spaniards  survived,  and  of  their  native  auxiliaries 
only  one-fifth  (1,000). 

They  had  lost  most  of  their  horses,  all  their  artillery, 
all  their  muskets,  so  that  there  remained  only  their 
swords  and  their  courage.  But  Cortez  faced  the  music 
like  a  man  and  was  confident  even  in  the  hour  of 
deepest  gloom.  Scarcely  one  week  later,  on  the  plain 
of  Otumba,  this  handful  of  men  met  a  multitude  of 
natives,  estimated  all  the  way  up  to  200,000,  and  beat 
them  off  the  field,  mainly  by  reason  of  the  desperate 
resolve  of  a  few  of  the  cavaliers,  who  followed  the 
m  mediate  lead  of  Cortez  and  penetrated  the  thick  of 
the  combat  in  order  to  kill  the  chieftains  on  the  oppo- 
site side. 

It  is  a  fact,  both  significant  and  pathetic,  that,  while 
there  are  today  several  statues  to  the  last  Aztec  king — 
(iuatimotzin  or  Cuitlahuac — more  particularly  the 
fine  monument  in  the  Paseo  de  Reforma,  and  while 
nearly  every  city  in  Mexico  has  a  bust  of  Hidalgo,  the 
priest  who  started  the  final  revolution  against  Spanish 
rule,  there  isino  statue  to  Cortez  in  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  Mexico. 
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The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Marysville  was,  as 
anticipated,  the  great  agric  ultural  event  of  last  week, 
ami  through  its  emphatic  declaration  on  the  labor 
question  is  likely  not  only  to  attract  wide  attention 
hut  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  local  history.  There 
was  significant  unanimity  in  the  approval  of  the 
declaration  which  we  will  publish  in  next  week's 
issue.  It  is  time  that  there  was  objection  on  deep 
patriotic  ground  in  some  of  the  speeches  which  were 
made  after  the  vote  was  taken,  and  no  one  will  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  that  the  patriotism  rang  true  and 
struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  all  hearts — even  of 
those  who  frankly  voted  for  the  declaration.  But 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  the  objection  to  a 
limited  recall  to  the  Chinese  on  deep  patriotic  ground 
seemed  rather  a  long  distance  proposition  which  one 
might  feel  but  not  be  sure  that  he  could  perceive  with 
his  several  economic  senses.  The  proposition  which 
we  have  often  thrown  out  in  these  columns  to  the 
effect  that  if  we  are  to  have  unlimited  Asiatics  why 
should  we  exclude  the  best,  or  those  which  clearly 
seem  to  be  the  best,  from  our  experience?  If  it  had 
been  a  clear-cut  alternative:  Shall  we  have  Asiatics 
or  shall  we  try  to  have  Americans  for  America,  or 
such  with  a  welcome  addition  of  high-grade  Euro- 
peans, the  vote  might  have  turned  upon  patriotic 
impulse  and  have  gone  differently  to  a  certain  extent. 
As  it  stands  the  unanimity  must  be  explained  that 
such  great  questions  did  not  enter  into  the  issue  at  all 
and  simply  meant  that  we  need  laborers  in  field  and 
household,  packing  house  and  farm  factory,  and  the 
Chinese  are  the  best  we  ever  had.  The  issue,  too, 
was  clearly  made  on  limited  supply  of  laborers, 
who  would  not  force  the  question  of  assimilation 
in  citizenship,  and  this  excluded  from  most  minds 
the  deep  patriotic  considerations  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  dawning  on  the  convention  after  the 
question  had  been  overwhelmingly  affirmed. 

Aside  from  the  influence  which  this  action  of  the 
California  fruit  growers  may  exert,  and  it  is  too  soon 
to  decry  that,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  way  it 
has  been  generally  received.  So  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served there  has  been  no  such  denunciation  of  a  pro- 
Chinese  declaration  as  was  visited  upon  the  few  Cali- 
fornia farmers  who  had  the  temerity  to  make  such  a 
claim  of  need  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  This  must 
be  largely  due  to  changed  conditions.  It  was  then  an 
outcry  of  towns  and  cities  against  the  country  because 
the  competition  between  the  Chinese  and  factory  labor 
was  then  keen.  Now  the  cities  and  towns  have  other 
distractions  or  occupations  anu  are  largely  quiet;  then 
the  Chinaman  was  the  only  Asiatic  iu  sight,  now 
there  are  others.  More  than  this  perhaps  the  need  of 
agricultural  labor  is  more  widely  conceded  now  than 
then  and  when  the  farmer  declares  that  he  cannot  use 
to  advantage  the  current  supply,  there  is  a  wide  con- 
viction among  all  classes  of  people  that  it  is  true  and 
the  declaration  does  not  excite  angry  opposition  as  it 
would  anil  actually  did  in  the  old  days.  Then  there 
is  a  nation  of  fair  play  in  it  which,  for  ought  we  know, 
may  rise  to  be  an  international  issue  before  long.  As 
it  now  is  we  are  discriminating  against  the  Chinese 
and  acting  as  though  they  were  the  worst  of  the 
rising-sun  races.  Is  that  good  for  either  ourselves  or 
for  our  commercial  .conquest  of  Asia?  China  has  en- 
dured, will  she  always  be  patient?  Is  it  not  possibly 
a  national  affair  which  appeals  to  the  Government  that 
we  are  unfair  to  China  in  excluding  her  people  and 
admitting  others  which  according  to  common  report 


give  us  more  trouble  and  are  apparently  disposed  to 
do  so.  We  have  half  a  suspicion  that  the  present  more 
tolerant  demeanor  toward  the  fruit  growers'  declara- 
tion may  be  the  beginning  of  a  national  disposition  to 
right  ourselves  with  China  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
thereof. 

But  no  matter  how  profound  the  affair  may  ulti- 
mately prove  or  how  far  reaching  in  its  affiliations,  it 
was  very  simple  to  most  of  those  who  made  the 
declaration.  They  need  help  of  a  better  kind  than 
they  now  have:  they  remember  what  they  formerly 
had  and  all  who  have  managed  to  retain  any  of  the 
old  kind  still  in  service  have  both  past  and  current 
experience  to  strengthen  them.  It  did  strike  the  con- 
vention as  a  little  amusing  that  a  few  hours  after  their 
simple  and  serious  transaction,  they  should  receive  a 
warm  congratulatory  telegram  from  a  Japanese  anti- 
exclusion  society  in  San  Francisco,  thanking  them  for 
their  fast  stand  in  favor  of  a  partly  open  door  for  the 
Chinese.  It  gave  many  people  a  more  realizing  sense 
of  the  alertness  and  self-appreciation  of  our  Japanese 
friends  than  they  had  before,  although  these  qualities 
are  notable.  The  superiority  of  the  Chinese  from  the 
fruit  growers'  and  handlers'  points  of  view  was  so 
emphatically  stated  in  the  discussion  on  the  main 
question  that  the  convention  was  so  startled  at  being 
praised  by  Japanese,  that,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
it  did  not  think  of  returning  a  thankful  reply  for  the 
approval.  The  convention  probably  considered  its 
action  as,  in  a  mild  sense,  anti-Japanese,  because  it 
declared  the  Chinese  better  for  its  purposes,  and  was 
not  sure  that  it  ought  to  he  thanked  by  those  whom  it 
had  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  comparative  ad- 
jective-. If,  however,  any  needed  new  evidence 
that  the  Japanese  are  Johnny-on-the-spot  to  turn  a 
trick  whenever  there  is  anything  not  spiked  down, 
the  congratulatory  telegram  supplied  it.  This,  too, 
may  rise  to  international  importance.  When  re- 
entrance  for  Chinese  to  America  was  proposed,  Japan 
favored  it.  Collections  in  this  line  can  lie  made  in 
Asia. 

But  there  were  many  other  things  at  the  Marysville 
Convention,  as  our  pages  show  this  week  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  known  as  space  affords.  The  proceed- 
ings were  well  guided  by  the  new  State  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  disclosed  a  very  appreciative  and 
amiable  disposition  to  do  what  it  liked  in  all  transac- 
tions so  long  as  it  adhered  reasonably  to  the  program 
which  had  been  prepared  by  his  predecessor.  The  gen- 
eral point  was  freely  made  that  the  program  was  too 
full  of  stated  papers  and  did  not  allow  enough  room  for 
discussions.  This  will  probably  be  changed  to  a  de- 
gree in  the  future.  It  is,  however,  a  pretty  hard  mat- 
ter to  give  opening  for  freer  discussion  and  still  not 
have  too  much  random  talking.  Mr.  Jeffrey  will  have 
a  chance  to  show  his  skill  in  this  line  at  another  time. 
The  convention  declared  itself  freely  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Ellwood  Cooper  and  his  public  and  private  services 
for  California  fruit  growing  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  and  more.  On  the  whole,  though  the  at- 
tendance from  outside  the  region  was  not  as 
large  as  on  some  previous  years,  the  conven- 
tion was  widely  representative  and  interesting  and 
must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  successful  ones 
of  the  long  series  of  assemblies  unique  in  method  and 
motive  which  California  fruitgrowers  have  maintained. 
The  local  welcome  from  the  Yuba,  Sutter  and  Butte 
region  was  very  warm,  and  the  citizens  of  Marysville 
received  many  warm  compliments  for  their  cordiality 
and  hospitality. 

Considerable  excursioning  was  indulged  in  over  the 
trolly  lines  recently  opened  in  the  region,  and  the 
breadth  and  richness  of  the  lands  traversed,  and  the 
diverse  industries  of  the  district  were  all  surprising  to 
those  who  had  not  recently  visited  that  part  of  the 
great  Sacramento  valley.  One  of  the  saddest  horti- 
cultural things  seen  through  the  country  was  the 
destruction  by  the  pear  blight.  Mr.  M.  B.  Waite, 
w  ho  has  been  making  one  of  his  frequent  and  wel- 
come visits  to  California,  takes  rather  a  hopeful  view 
of  the  situation  as  a  whole,  though  the  convention  dis- 
trict was  depressing  in  this  line.  In  an  interview 
since  the  convention  Mr.  Waite  is  credited  with  say- 
ing that  the  upper  valley  from  Sacrameuto  north  eau- 


not  boast  of  having  had  good  results  from  the  j>ear 
blight  war,  as  most  of  the  orchards  have  been  hit 
hard,  and  many  of  them  are  utterly  destroyed.  The 
orchards  in  the  large  pear  districts  down  the  river 
from  Sacramento  have  held  up  remarkably  well, 
probably  85 ^  of  the  tearing  wood  and  trees  being  in 
condition  for  producing  good  crops  of  fruit  next  year. 
This  he  believes  is  part  due  to  good  fighting  and  part 
to  natural  conditions  which  worked  the  same  way. 
In  the  foothill  districts  of  Placer  county  the  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  pear  blight  in  most  of  the  orchards 
is  quite  gratifying.  In  a  few  localities  there  is  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  there  has  been  a  very  little 
increase  in  the  blight  during  the  past  year.  In  the 
districts  around  the  bay  and  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
the  conditions  are  quite  favorable,  having  changed 
from  good  to  very  good.  It  is  encouraging  to  think 
there  will  still  be  pears,  and  from  what  we  hear  of 
nursery  sales,  there  must  be  plenty  of  planters  with 
confidence  in  the  situation. 

The  Pacific  Coast  hop  growers  are  progressing  favor- 
ably with  their  new  undertaking  at  organization. 
Several  meetings  held  at  Sacramento  have  manifested 
much  interest.  Rather  an  ambitious  organization  is 
aimed  at.  It  is  contemplated  not  only  to  regulate 
markets  and  prices,  but  to  finance  all  members  of  the 
association,  thereby  assuring  them  independence.  Ac- 
cording to  the  arrangements  made,  prominent  and 
influential  growers  will  visit  all  the  producing  dis- 
tricts of  California,  and  as  soon  as  this  State  is  organ- 
ized they  will  visit  Oregon  and  Washington,  organiz- 
ing the  growers  of  those  States,  thereby  perfecting  a 
Pacific  Coast  union  which  will  control  the  entire  out- 
put of  hops  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  How  this  can  be 
done  and  still  not  constitute  a  trust  will  doubtless  be 
fully  explained  in  due  time.  There  is  no  product  which 
seems  to  need  coaching  of  this  sort  more  than  the  hop, 
and  none  with  which  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  succeed. 
The  production  is  geographically  restricted  and  is 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  how  to  do  busi- 
ness as  well  as  grow  crops.  These  two  things  are  not 
true  of  mauy  products,  and  continued  profitability 
seems  to  depend  upon  keeping  the  business  well  in 
hand. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Restoration  of  Neglected  Trees  and  Vines. 

To  the  Fditor:  Last  May  I  purchased  a  jK-ach  or- 
chard and  a  vineyard.  All  of  it  was  in  a  neglected 
and  run-down  condition.  Suckers  were  bearing  fruit 
and  wilil  oats  were  four  feet  high  all  through  the 
orchard  and  vineyard.  No  cultivation  had  l>een  given 
and  the  ground  was  baked  as  solid  as  a  rock.  Al- 
though two  miners'  inches  of  water  goes  with  the 
place,  none  had  been  applied  for  a  year  except  the 
natural  rainfall.  The  soil  is  of  a  decomposed  granite 
formation  and  deep,  and  is  kept  loose  when  cultivated 
at  the  right  time.  I  applied  water  all  summer — in 
fat  t,  all  the  time  since  I  have  owned  the  place,  and 
suckered  and  cultivated  as  best  I  could,  which  was 
not  very  good  cultivation,  as  the  soil  is  too  hard  to 
Cross-cultivate.  The  trees  made  very  little  growth 
last  year.  Should  the  orchard  be  sprayed  for  blight 
or  curl  leaf?  Should  the  orchard  lie  fertilized?  It 
has  never  been  fertilized. — Beginner,  San  Diego 
county. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  spray  for  blight  or 
curl  leaf  unless  you  have  these  diseases.  Perhaps  you 
need  another  year's  observation  to  determine  that 
To  ascertain  whether  you  need  fertilization  should 
also  be  made  the  subject  of  another  year's  observa- 
tion. Your  first  duty  is  manifestly  to  get  the  trees 
into  good  shape,  the  ground  into  good  cultivation,  and 
to  use  water  as  needed  to  maintain  the  growth  effort 
of  the  trees.  After  a  year's  trial  of  cultivation  and 
water,  you  can  tell  by  the  response  which  the  tree 
makes  whether  you  need  to  go  on  into  expenditure  for 
fertilization  at  present  or  m it.  You  should  certainly 
plow  in  as  much  green  stuff  as  you  can  with- 
out postponing  it  so  late  in  the  spring  that  it 
will  be  rather  difficult  to  get  the  ground  into  very 
good  summer  condition  after  that.  You  should  pre- 
pare before  next  fall  to  introduce  cover  crops  for 
green  manuring,  and  pursue  a  faithful  reading  of 
horticultural  journals,  like  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  Pit  ess, 
which  will  increase  your  general  information  and  fur- 
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nish  you  constantly  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  bring  your  trees  and  vines  into  good  thrift  and 
productiveness.  Any  special  points  which  arise  in 
your  experience  we  shall  be  glad  to  advise  you  upon. 

Legumes  for  the  High  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  advise  me  where  you  can 
buy  the  vetch  pea,  so  extensively  grown  in  orchards? 
And  also,  if  you  would  advise  planting  the  vetch  as 
late  as  January  for  cover  and  food  crop  ? — Subscriber, 
Colfax,  Placer  county. 

Vetches  and  peas  are  different  plants,  as  we  gener- 
ally discuss  them.  You  can  get  any  quantity  of  the 
seed  of  either  of  them  by  corresponding  with  seedsmen 
advertising  in  our  columns.  Nothing  but  local  trial 
will  tell  you  how  these  plants  will  behave  under  your 
weather  conditions.  Presumably  it  would  be  too  cold 
and  the  ground  too  thoroughly  water  soaked  to  get 
good  results  from  planting  in  January.  That  you 
could  only  tell  by  a  trial.  In  most  cases  where  these 
plants  are  grown  for  green  manuring  of  orchards  the 
effort  is  to  get  a  start  in  the  autumn  so  as  to  use  the 
declining  heat  to  bring  forward  the  growth,  and  in 
order  to  get  early  start  fall  irrigation  is  often  employed 
in  advance  of  the  rains.  For  forage  purposes  you 
could  probably  get  good  results  by  planting  after  the 
ground  became  warm  after  the  heaviest  winter  rains 
—say  in  February  or  March  in  your  locality. 

Apple  Aphis— Bleaching  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  enclose  a  twig  of  an  apple  tree,  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  receive  some  information,  as  there 
is  quite  ;i  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  treat- 
ment in  this  district.  Will  it  be  only  necessary  to 
treat  the  infected  trees  (of  which  there  are  about  50  in 
10  acres),  or  also,  the  healthy  ones,  as  a  preventive? 
The  trouble  started  about  the  middle  of  June  last,  and 
until  now  has  only  affected  young  trees;  that  is  trees 
from  five  years  old,  to  trees  which  were  replanted  in 
t  he  spring  of  the  present  year.  A  neighbor  who  has 
a  small  nursery  has  his  apple  tree  stock  affected  in  the 
same  way.  My  trees,  however,  did  not  come  from 
his  place.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is 
any  method  to  brighten  walnuts  which  were  discol- 
ored by  the  recent  rain. — GROWER,  San  Benito  county. 

Your  apple  trees  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
leaf  aphis.  The  black  deposit  is  caused  by  the  honey- 
dew  exuded  by  the  aphis.  Therefore  to  avoid  the 
effect  you  should  remove  the  cause.  As  soon  as  you 
first  see  the  insects  in  June  you  should  spray  thor- 
oughly with  the  kerosene  emulsion.  Use  a  nozzle 
which  will  reach  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  do 
not  wait  for  the  insects  to  become  abundant. 

The  way  to  brighten  walnuts  is  to  slightly  moisten 
the  surface  by  a  spray,  and  to  subject  them  to  sulphur 
fumes  just  as  you  do  in  drying  fruit,  being  careful  not 
to  use  more  sulphur  or  to  make  a  longer  exposure 
than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  right  color.  If  they 
are  sulphured  too  long  the  flavor  will  be  injured.  If 
the  nuts  are  dipped  in  water  so  as  to  moisten  the  in- 
terior the  sulphur  will  be  too  energetic.  Just  a  little 
spray  which  will  moisten  only  the  outer  surface  of  the 
shell  is  desirable.  Walnuts  which  are  rain-stained 
can  be  better  brightened  by  a  process  of  dipping 
patented  by  the  Anderson-Barngrover  Company,  San 
Jose,  Cal.  You  can  correspond  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  the  dipping  is  on  some  accounts  better  than 
sulphur  bleaching. 

Burr  Clover  as  a  Cover  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  inform  me  what  is  the  best 
plant  for  green  manuring  a  vineyard.  It  is  in  the 
foothills,  mostly  a  red  soil  and  in  places  gravelly. 
Burr  clover  grows  in  spots.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  sow  it  where  it  does  not  grow  voluntarily,  or  are 
there  other  plants  that  would  be  better  for  the  pur- 
pose? I  want  something  that  I  can  sow  at  this  time, 
and  that  can  readily  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring  at 
the  time  the  vineyards  are  worked.  The  soil  is  evi- 
dently in  need  of  fertilizing,  perhaps  is  lacking  in 
humus,  and  I  thought  this  would  be  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  way  to  supply  it. — Vine  Grower,  St. 
Helena. 

We  do  not  know  any  plant  which  would  be,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  burr  clover  for  the  purpose  which 
you  have  in  mind.  It  is  now  being  largely  sown  for 
that  purpose,  on  account  of  its  ample  winter  growth, 
and  even  in  southern  California,  where  the  Canadian 
peas,  vetches,  etc.,  have  been  largely  grown,  a  con- 
stantly increasing  amount  of  burr  clover  seed  is  being 


used,  and  where  this  plant  does  well,  it  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  any  other  is  likely  to  be  better.  Be- 
cause of  its  long  trailing  growth,  it  is  harder  to  handle 
than  peas  or  vetches  and  harder  also  in  a  vineyard 
than  in  an  orchard,  because  of  the  narrow  distances. 
Those  who  do  not  know  its  green  manure  value  may 
denounce  it  as  a  most  troublesome  weed.  This  value 
is,  however,  so  great  that  one  can  afford  to  do  extra 
work  to  get  it  underground,  and  the  use  of  a  sharp 
disk  will  generally  hash  it  up  so  that  it  will  go  under 
in  good  shape.  Even  when  worked  in  green,  there  is 
usually  seed  enough  made  low  down  to  keep  it  com- 
ing year  after  year. 

Desmodium  and  Artichokes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  give  what  informa- 
tion you  can  regarding  the  beggar  weed,  or  desmo- 
dium, as  a  food  for  stock  and  as  a  plant  for  green 
manuring.  Does  it  belong  to  the  legume  family? 
What  soils  are  best  adapted  to  it  ?  Would  it  make 
winter  growth  in  southern  California  ?  Also,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  as  food  for  pigs? 
Is  it  hard  to  eradicate  after  once  being  introduced? 
What  soils  are  best  adapted  to  it  ?  Has  it  any  advant- 
age over  alfalfa  for  the  above  purpose? — Farmer, 
Ventura  county. 

Desmodium  is  a  legume,  and  therefore  worth  atten- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  you  indicate.  It  was 
talked  about  as  a  forage  plant  for  California  about 
twenty  years  ago,  on  the  basis  of  its  success  in  the 
Southern  States,  but  did  not  catch  on  from  trials  made 
at  that  time.  It  was  then  passed  over  because  it  made 
a  rather  stem  my  growth,  and  because  the  seed  pod 
was  hurry,  and  we  seemed  to  have  more  burrs  than 
we  needed  for  the  wool  grower.  Now  that  the  plant 
is  not  proposed  for  forage  but  for  plowing  under,  it  is 
worth  trying  again  to  see  whether  its  winter  growth 
gives  enough  succulent  stuff.  It  will  grow  on  all 
soils. 

We  are  in  doubt  about  Jerusalem  artichokes,  be- 
cause we  never  found  anyone  who  grew  them  long, 
although  many  have  started  in  most  enthusiastically. 
The  tubers  would  not  be  a  substitute  for  alfalfa;  they 
might  go  well  with  it,  as  they  are  starchy  like  pota- 
toes, and  need  the  protein  of  alfalfa  to  make  quick 
growth  of  the  young  pigs.  We  would  really  like  to 
know  if  anyone  has  put  in  Jerusalem  artichokes  and 
grown  them  long  and  acceptably. 

Mi'shroom  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  try  mushroom  raising  in 
this  Suite.  Do  mushrooms  grow  well  here?  What 
time  of  year  should  they  be  planted  ?  Where  can 
roots  be  obtained?  Should  they  be  shaded  all  the 
year?  What  soil  is  best?  Is  there  a  market  demand 
for  them? — Suburban,  Santa  Clara. 

Mushrooms  are  grown  from  the  '  spawn  '  or  spores 
which  you  can  get  at  the  leading  seed  stores,  and  not 
from  roots  or  plants.  Field  mushrooms  are  not  worth 
growing  in  California  because  there  are  such  large 
supplies  naturally  grown.  The  growth  of  mushrooms 
artificially  is  an  elaborate  process,  concerning  which 
you  can  get  very  full  information  by  sending  for 
Farmers'  Bulletins  204  and  233,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  Honorable  James  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  bulle- 
tins will  tell  about  all  the  provisions  which  have  to  be 
made  for  their  satisfactory  growth.  It  is  not  safe  to 
undertake  to  grow  them  artificially  without  making 
an  arrangement  with  some  consumer  or  dealer  to 
regularly  use  your  product.  It  will  not  do  to  grow 
them  on  the  general  chance  of  making  profitable  sale. 

Walnut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  for  information  concerning 
English  walnuts.  How  far  north  will  they  grow? 
What  temperature  will  they  stand?  Aoy  other  in- 
formation that  you  can  give  will  be  gladly  received. — 
Enquirer,  Trinity  county. 

English  walnuts  are  growing  successfully  along  the 
Pacific  coast  as  far  as  Washington  and  British  Colum- 
bia. The  tree  will  stand  any  temperature  likely  to  be 
encountered  on  the  coast,  providing  there  are  not  high 
winter  temperatures  followed  by  hard  freezing.  This 
makes  the  tree  active,  and  subject  to  serious  frost  in- 
jury when  in  that  condition.  If  you  can  count  on  the 
tree  remaining  dormant  until  safe  blooming  period,  it 
will  probably  be  productive.  As  for  the  soil,  the  wal- 
nut tree  demands  sufficient  depth  and  freedom  from 


hard-pan  to  insure  any  deep  rooting,  and  a  moisture 
supply  to  carry  it  well  through  the  dry  season.  Of 
course,  in  this  respect  the  tree  will  be  benefited  by  irri- 
gation if  local  conditions  make  it  necessary. 

Thornless  Cactus  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  send  me  some  information 
about  the  thornless  cactus  plant.  I  am  greatly  in- 
terested in  it  and  turn  to  you  because  I  know  you  will 
send  me  whatever  knowledge  you  possess  in  the  mat- 
ter without  any  prejudice.  I  should  like  to  know  also 
whether  cattle  could  be  turned  out  upon  a  thornless 
cactus  plantation  without  much  injury  to  the  plants — 
and  where  they  would  grow  best.  A  friend  of  mine 
told  me  that  he  saw  wild  cactus  far  up  in  British 
Columbia,  in  about  52°  N.  latitude. — Reader,  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank  has  been  working  on  cactus 
species  to  produce  smooth  plants  which  will  be  as  free 
growing  as  possible  and  also  capable  of  enduring  a  low 
temperature,  and  he  has  used  the  far-northern  spe- 
cies mentioned.  He  has  varieties  which  will  probably 
be  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the  Coast,  and  has  been  work- 
ing with  that  special  point  in  view.  To  turn  cattle 
into  a  smooth  cactus  plantation,  however,  would  prob- 
ably destroy  it,  if  their  appetites  held  out.  They  are 
very  fond  of  cactus,  and  will  eat  as  much  as  they  can, 
providing  the  plant  is  not  protected  by  spines.  Any 
propositions  for  grazing  on  smooth  cactus  must  be 
accompanied  by  some  protection  of  the  plants  from 
complete  consumption.  Full  information  concerning 
these  plants  can  be  obtained  by  direct  application  to 
Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

Was  There  Copperas  in  the  Bluestone? 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  the  reason  why, 
when  adding  bluestone  to  the  lime  for  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  the  resulting  compound  is  of  a  vivid  green 
color?  I  have  tried  three  samples  purchased  this  year 
and  mixed  in  a  wooden  pail  with  a  like  result,  while 
a  sample  purchased  last  year  gave  a  mixture  of  the 
proper  blue  color.  Would  the  green  mixture  be  effec- 
tive, or  injurious  to  the  trees? — Reader,  Sonoma 
county. 

Possibly  you  have  been  trying  to  use  bluestone 
adulterated  with  a  much  cheaper  and  less  effective 
salt— greenstone  or  copperas,  which  is  sulphate  of 
iron.  It  is  not  injurious  to  the  trees,  but  is  vastly 
inferior  to  bluestone  for  fungus  killing.  If  you  can 
send  a  small  sample  by  mail  of  the  material  which 
gives  you  the  green  color,  we  shall  be  glad  to  deter- 
mine this  fact  for  you.  It  is,  of  course,  a  swindle  to 
sell  copperas  for  bluestone,  or  to  mix  any  amount  of 
copperas  with  bluestone,  but  it  has  been  too  frequently 
done  in  this  State  by  unscrupulous  dealers. 

California  Wild  Fruits  as  Stocks. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  read  in  your  '  California  Fruits' 
about  oso  berries  being  used  for  stocks  for  plums. 
Have  they  ever  been  tried  as  stocks  for  cherries  ? 
Were  they  experimented  with  at  Berkeley,  or  was  it 
elsewhere  ?  How  many  crops  of  fruit  did  the  plum 
bear  that  formed  the  best  union  with  the  oso  berry  ? 
— Reader,  South  Dakota. 

So  far  as  we  know,  all  undertakings  to  use  our  wild 
plums  or  other  wild  fruits  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
plums  or  cherries  have  utterly  failed  and  were  aban- 
doned some  time  ago.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give 
you  specific  information  concerning  the  behavior  of 
these  stocks.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  give  us  his 
experience  and  observations. 

Pollination  of  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor:  To  the  question  of  'Cross-pollination 
of  Grapes,'  I  believe  no  grower  can  contribute  any- 
thing from  practical  experience  toward  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge,  as  it  is  truly  a  'new  subject.'  Yet 
it  is  a  problem  which  demands  solution,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  '  Planter'  of  Lodi  to  go  right  straight  ahead 
and  plant  his  favorite  vinifera  varieties,  as  proposed 
in  the  issue  of  December  7  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  in  narrow  strips,  alternately,  to  secure  the 
more  or  less  cross-pollination  which  is  bound  to  take 
place;  he  can  only  profit  by  it  and  not  risk  anything. 
But  the  varieties  thus  planted  must  bloom  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  success. 
Cross-pollination  in  the  open  vineyard  is  practiced  by 
breeders  of  grapes  quite  successfully,  but  the  object  in 
this  is  not  to  secure  a  big  crop  of  grapes,  but  valuable 
seeds  in  the  berries  for  the  raising  of  new  and  better 
varieties. — Wm.  Pfeffer,  Cupertino. 
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Horticulture. 


Peaches  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Mcintosh,  a  careful  horticultural  writer, 
has  prepared  a  sketch  «if  peaches  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  for  the  Fresno  Republican,  which  will  be  help- 
ful to  some  of  our  new  readers  in  that  rapidly  advanc- 
ing section  of  the  State.  We  shall  present  parts  of  his 
study  of  the  situation: 

Kinds  of  Plant. — Already  Fresno  nurserymen  are 
preparing  for  a  heavy  business,  of  which  peach-tree- 
sales  will  comprise  much  the  largest  proportions.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  consult  with  a  few  nurserymen 
on  the  best  kinds  to  plant,  and  they  substantially 
agreed  with  each  other.  I  secured  three  lists  of  both 
freestones  and  clingstones,  asking  in  each  case  for  the 
order  of  choice  to  be  shown  in  the  preparation  of  the 
lists — that  is,  the  name  of  the  first  choice  to  be  written 
first,  second  choice  to  be  written  second,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  most  popular  varieties. 

Lists  ok  FREESTONES. — In  freestones  two  lists  of 
the  three,  in  six  varieties,  agreed  throughout,  as  fol- 
lows: Lovells,  Muirs,  Elhertas,  Wheatlands,  Fosters, 
and  Late  Crawfords.  One  of  the  three  placed  Muirs 
first,  but  agreed  with  the  other  two,  except  in  placing 
Lovells  second  instead  of  first. 

In  clingstones  two  of  the  lists  comprised  seven  vari- 
eties, and  the  other  one  eight  varieties.  The  two 
seven-variety  lists  agreed  exactly,  as  follows:  Seller's 
Orange  Cling,  Phillips  Cling,  Tuscan  Cling,  McKev- 
itt's  Cling,  McDevitt's  Cling,  Levi's  Late,  commonly 
called  Sal  way  Cling,  and  Heath  Cling. 

The  list  comprising  eight  varieties  has  llunyon's 
Orange  Cling  between  McKevitt'sand  McDevitt's.  In 
Other  respects  the  lists  agree.  The  showing  made  by 
the  lists  is  highly  interesting,  and  should,  1  think,  set- 
tle the  question  very  largely  among  growers  as  to  "the 
kinds  to  plant." 

one  nurseryman  kindly  covered  the  following  points 
in  reference  to  the  varieties  included  in  his  own  lists: 
order  of  ripening,  canning  quality,  drying  quality, 
and  bearing  quality. 

The  record  of  his  list  of  freestones  follows:  Order  of 
ripening,  Foster's  first,  FIbertas  and  Wheatlands  sec- 
ond, Muirs  ami  late  Crawfords  third,  Lovell's  fourth. 
Canning  quality,  Lovell's  first,  Muirs  and  Late  Craw  - 
ford second. 

FIbertas,  Wheatlands  and  Fosters  were  rejected  for 
canning  purposes.  In  drying  quality  the  Lovells  and 
Muirs  rank  equally  and  head  the  list;  Elbertas  and 
Late  Crawfords  rank  equally  aii(l  are  second;  Wheat- 
lands  third,  and  Fosters  fourth.  As  to  bearing  qual- 
ity, the  Lovells,  Muirs,  and  FIbertas  rank  equally  and 
are  first,  Wheatlands  and  Late  Crawfords  second, 
Fosters  third.  That  completes  the  estimates  on  free- 
stones. 

Disci  ssion  ok  FREESTONES. — Let  us  examine  it: 
The  Late  Craw  lords  have  no  firsts,  but  they  are  second 
for  canning,  for  drying,  and  for  a  good  yield  as  a 
iK-arer.  Being  late  in  ripening  is  a  good  point  in  their 
favor.  The  Late  ( 'raw  ford  is,  therefore,  a  good  all- 
around  peach,  and  should  take  high  rank  among 
growers. 

The  Foster  is  first  in  ripening — earlier  than  any  other 
peach  in  the  list.  It  was  rejected  for  canning  purposes 
altogether;  is  third  as  a  bearer,  and  fourth  in  quality 
as  a  drying  peach.  Therefore  the  Foster  has  a  very 
poor  record  and  should  be  refused  by  growers. 

The  Wheatland  stands  second  in  the  order  of  ripen- 
ing, has  no  place  in  the  canning  list,  is  third  as  a  drier, 
and  second  in  quality  of  bearing.  It  is,  therefore,  su- 
perior to  the  Foster,  but  should  not  rank  high  with 
growers. 

The  Flt)erta  ripens  second,  with  the  Wheatland,  or 
near  it,  has  no  place  in  the  canning  list,  is  second  in 
quality  of  drying,  and  among  the  first  as  a  heavy 
bearer.  The  Flberta  is,  therefore,  a  good  peach  and 
should  rank  high  in  the  estimation  of  growers. 

Now  I  reach  an  interesting  phase  of  this  analysis — 
a  comparison  of  the  two  most  popular  varieties  of  free- 
stone i>eaches  in  California — Lovells  and  Muirs. 

The  Muir  ripens  third,  according  to  our  record, 
among  the  six  varieties  under  consideration.  That  is 
a  point  in  its  favor.  As  a  canner  it  ranks  with  the 
seconds.  That  is  against  it.  It  is,  however,  among 
the  first  as  a  drier  and  in  quality  of  l>earing.  These 
things  place  the  Muir  on  very  high  ground,  and  should 
be  sought  after  far  and  wide  by  growers. 

But  tin:  crown  and  the  glory  of  the  freestone  family 
remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  splendid,  all- 
purpose  Lovell  peach.  It  is  the  latest  of  its  class  in 
ripening,  and  is  thus  enriched  by  slow  maturity,  in  a 
hot  climate.  Its  flavor  is  unsurpassed.  Its  pulp  is 
pure  white  throughout,  while  its  rival — the  Muir— is 
red  at  the  pit.  The  Lovell  '  keeps  well,'  and  is,  there- 
fore a  good  ship|K-r,  in  a  green  state.  In  our  nursery- 
man's diagram  it  stands  the  only  first  as  a  canning 
peach.  It  ranks  with  the  Muir  as  one  of  two  firsts,  as 
a  good  drying  peach;  and  in  quality,  as  a  heavy 
bearer  it  is  one  of  the  three  firsts,  the  other  two  being 


the  Flberta  and  the  Muir.  It  is  pre-eminently  the 
great  leader  in  the  freestone  class. 

Thk  Ci.im;stonk  Family.— The  great  demand 
for  the  San  Joaquin  valley  cling  peaches,  by  canneries 
in  all  of  the  principal  canning  centers  of  the  State,  and 
the  long-term  contracts  which  several  cannery  opera- 
tors are  making  with  growers  of  high-grade  clings, 
has  stimulated  unprecedented  interest  in  this  fruit.  I 
have  no  data  at  hand  as  to  the  prices  guaranteed  by 
these  contracts,  but  from  the  most  reliable  information 
Obtainable,  the  average  will  reach  $21  per  ton.  This 
is  a  guarantee  of  profitable  prices  and  establishes  a 
good  calling  in  growing  cling  peaches,  the  demand  for 
which  seems  to  be  constantly  on  the  increase,  exceed- 
ing greatly  the  increased  production. 

.Many  farmers  have  entered  into  those  guarantee 
contracts  for  a  i>eriod  of  10  years,  before  planting  their 
trees.  And,  since  these  contracts  specify  the  kind  of 
peaches  which  the  farmer  shall  grow,  the  problem  of 
selection  is  thus  solved  by  the  purchasers  in  advance, 
and  the  way  of  the  grower  is  made  ea-y. 

W  hile  the  kinds  of  clings  have  thus  been  named  in 
the  contracts,  it  has  not  been  an  easy  matter,  by  any 
means,  to  secure  the  nursery  designated.  Herein  lies 
the  difficulty  contract  trees.  It  happens  many  times 
that  the  grower  cannot  obtain  the  required  variety 
from  the  nurserymen,  and  must  either  secure  a  modi- 
fication of  the  contract,  to  conform  to  what  he  can  get, 
or  else  ilefer  planting  altogether  until  another  season. 
Cannery  managers,  understanding  these  things,  have, 
in  all  cases,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  agreed  to  a  sub- 
stitute variety  where  the  one  named  could  not  be 
secured  during  the  planting  season. 

Tiik  Ci-iMi  Pkacii  RncoKi).--What  do  the  nur- 
serymen say  about  the  most  desirable  clings  to  plant? 
Fight  varieties  have  been  selected  and  their  order  of 
merit  has  been  clearly  indicated. 

Seller's  Orange  Cling  heads  the  list  and  the  Heath 
is  at  the  bottom.  Let  us  analyze  these  different  vari- 
eties, and  canvass  out  their  merits  on  the  same  plan 
which  was  employed  by  the  freestones. 

In  the  order  of  ripening  the  Tuscan  conies  first,  and 
it  ranks  first,  with  llunyon's  and  Phillip's  < 'lings,  as  a 
canning  peach.  It  ranks  second,  along  with  Seller's, 
llunyon's,  and  McDevitt's,  as  a  heavy  bearer.  Like 
all  clings,  it  is  not  classed  OS  a  drying  peach,  although, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may,  like  all  other  clings,  be  cut 
and  dried  in  the  sun  in  this  valley;  but,  owing  to  the 
labor  expense  in  its  preparation,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
do  so.  The  Tuscan  record  is,  therefore,  a  good  one — 
among  the  very  best,  in  fact. 

Following  the  Tuscan,  in  the  order  of  ripening  come 
Seller's,  Hunyon's,  and  McDevitt's  Let  us  review 
the  first  one  of  these — the  Seller's  Cling.  In  addition 
to  being  second  in  the  season  of  ripening  it  is  also  sec- 
ond, according  to  our  record,  as  to  its  canning  quality 
ami  a-  a  hearer.  And.  while  being  a  most  excellent 
fruit,  it  is  not  entitled  to  first  rank  as  a  desirable 
peach. 

The  McKevitt  is  easily  disposed  of.  It  stands  third 
in  ripening  period,  in  which  it  gains  two  points  over 
the  Tuscan  and  one  over  the  Seller's,  Hunyon's,  and 
McDevitt's;  for  the  later  a  peach  ripens  the  better  it 
is,  other  things  being  equal.  But  the  poor  McKevitt 
is  third  in  canning  and  bearing  quality.  It  is,  there- 
fore, '  out  of  the  running,'  and  should  be  rejected  by 
growers. 

Hunyon's  Orange  Cling  will  be  next  considered. 
This  peach  comes  in  with  others  as  seconds  in  ripen- 
ing period.  It  is  one  of  the  three  firsts  as  a  desirable 
canning  peach  and  is  in  a  class  with  three  others  as  a 
bearer.  Its  record  is,  therefore,  most  excellent  and  it 
should  be  zealously  sought  after  by  growers. 

McDevitt's  has  an  excellent  record.  It  is  second  in 
ripening  period  along  with  Seller's  and  Hunyon's.  It 
is  also  second  as  a  canning  peach  and  as  a  bearer. 

The  Heath  has  a  worse  record  here  than  it  deserves, 
according  to  my  judgment.  It  stands  fourth  in  ripen- 
ing and  third  in  both  canning  and  hearing  qualities. 
This  record,  therefore,  puts  it  in  the  'doubtful  list,'  to 
say  the  least 

The  Salway's  record  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
Its  standing  is  fourth  as  a  canning  peach  and  as  a 
bearer.  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  record,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  giving  the  Salway  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
That  is  all  I  can  say  for  it  at  this  time,  however. 

And  now  I  must  place  on  record  the  greatest  money- 
maker in  California — the  Phillips'  Cling.  It  is  the 
latest  in  ripening,  and  is  in  the  first  rank  as  a  can- 
ning and  bearing  peach.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
peach,  pound  for  pound,  in  the  State,  owing  largely  to 
the  fact  that  it  reaches  the  cannery  at  an  'easy  time' 
about  help,  and  aids  often  in  closing  a  successful  sea- 
son among  the  canneries.  It  is,  of  course,  sought  for 
by  growers  everywhere,  owing  to  the  ever  increasing 
demand  for  it  and  its  constantly  advancing  price. 

There  is  one  feature  about  growing  Phillips'  Clings 
which  must  not  l>e  overlooked.  It  is  a  small  peach 
and  of  a  seedling  nature.  To  develop  it  to  a  growth 
worth  while  requires  a  damp  soil;  or,  \f  planted  on 
dry  land,  it  must  have  frequent  and  late  irrigations. 
I  [  these  conditions  cannot  be  met  let  it  alone. 

Hints  on  Planting.— The  orchard  land  should  be 
thoroughly  plowed  and  harrowed  before  the  trees  are 
planted.  In  addition  to  this  a  sub-soiler  should  follow 
the  plow  to  loosen  up  the  sub-soil  to  a  depth  of  at 


least  1H  in.  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  furrows.  This 
will  insure  a  splendid  deep-root  system,  and  a  rapid 
and  healthy  growth  of  the  trees. 

Where  irrigation  is  required  some  attention  must  be 
given  to  grading,  and  if  the  land  he  low  and  subject  to 
sub-irrigation  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  prep- 
aration for  drainage.  Peach  trees  will  not  survive 
water  in  winter,  nor  a  soaked  soil  during  the  spring 
and  summer. 

For  appearance  sake  you  should  plant  your  trees  in 
straight  rows.  Farly  planting  is  always  desirable  in 
this  valley.  No  deciduous  trees  should  ever  be 
planted  later  than  the  middle  of  March. 

Peach  trees  do  well,  if  properly  cared  for,  in  almost 
any  San  Joaquin  soil.  The  white  ash  and  sandy  loam 
soils  are  preferable  unless  you  can  find  some  good 
hardpan  laud  where  the  concrete  is  near  the  surface. 

Half  a  stick  of  giant  powder  placed  in  a  small  drill- 
hole will  burst  up  the  hardpan,  leaving  a  good  place 
for  your  young  tree,  without  further  preparation. 
Your  future  success,  with  proper  irrigation  and  care, 
is  now  assured,  and  you  will  have  i>eaehes  when  your 
sandy  loam  and  white  ash  soilers  'miss,'  as  they 
sometimes  do,  in  this  valley.  Hardpan  should  always 
be  blasted  for  peach  culture  if  it  be  nearer  than  four 
feet  of  the  surface  of  the  land. 

The  roots  of  trees  should  never  be  cramped  into  a 
small  hole  in  the  ground.  All  broken  or  split  roots, 
or  rootlets,  should,  of  course,  Ik-  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  before  planting. 

After  the  tree  has  been  placed  in  the  oj>ening,  the 
first  few  shovels  full  of  dirt,  to  cover  the  roots,  should 
come  from  surface  soil  which  has  not  been  handled  in 
the  digging  of  the  hole. 

If  the  land  be  very  dry,  considerable  water  should 
be  used  at  planting,  and  the  soil  should  be  well  tamped 
about  the  trees. 

Oreat  importance  attaches  to  the  depth  of  the  open- 
ing which  is  to  receive  the  young  tree.  The  usual 
instruction  is  to  lower  the  tree  to  a  depth  correspond- 
ing to  its  former  place  in  the  nursery.  That  is  not  a 
good  criterion  by  any  manner  of  means,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  is  no  uniform  depth  to  which  nursery- 
men go  into  the  soil  in  plowing  out  their  stock.  Some 
plow  20  in.  deep,  while  others  get  along  with  I  I  in., 
or  even  shallower.  The  best  guide,  in  my  judgment, 
is  to  be  governed,  in  planting,  by  the  budding  point. 
That  is  always  readily  discernible  by  the  planter. 
The  bud  should  always  lie  just  above  the -oil  surface — 
say  not  more  than  an  inch  above  ground. 

Piu  ninc;. — Do  not  cut  back  your  trees  until  they 
have  been  planted  out  in  the  orchard,  then  cut  tii 
about  the  uniform  height  of  IK  in.,  for  properly  grown 
nursery.  The  young  trees  should  be  carefully  pruned 
before  planting,  leaving  lateral  branches  about  three 
inches  in  length.  In  case  the  buds,  therefore,  do  not 
make  the  usual  start  in  the  spring,  following  planting, 
on  the  main  l>ody  of  the  tree,  the  buds  on  these  later- 
als will.  If  the  buds  on  the  trunk  start  property  then 
these  small  branches  may  lie  clipped  off. 

Nurseryman  Hoeding  asserts  that  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  particularly  with  peach  trees,  and  if 
followed  by  planters  generally,  would,  in  many  cases, 
obviate  the  necessity  of  growing  a  new  stem,  where 
the  buds  happen  to  he  blind  and  fail  to  -tart  mil  at  the 
proper  height  from  the  ground.  From  three  to  five 
branches  should  form  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  these 
should  be  cut  back  to  12  in.,  the  first  winter  after 
planting,  and  distributed  in  such  a  manner  on  the 
body  of  the  tree  as  to  prevent  crowding  and  the  devel- 
opment of  forks. 

The  aim  of  the  pruner  should  be  to  open  up  the  tree 
and  cut  out  any  central  leaders.  The  second  year  a 
severe  heading-back  again  should  bike  place,  not 
leaving  over  two  feet  of  the  new  growth.  Thin  out 
the  numerous  small  laterals,  allowing  only  a  few  to 
remain,  and  remove  any  which  are  close  to  the  point 
w  here  the  framework  branches  have  been  topped.  If 
such  laterals  are  allowed  to  remain,  the  new  growth, 
in  the  spring,  will  force  its  way  through  them  instead 
of  forcing  buds  out  where  they  belong,  making  an 
ugly  crook  in  the  tree.  The  third  season  from  two  to 
three  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  start  from  the 
branches  of  the  year  before,  and  they  in  turn  should 
have  their  growth  shortened  about  one-half.  The 
head  of  the  tree  will  in  the  third  season  be  fully 
formed  and  a  small  crop  of  fruit  may  be  expected. 
The  fourth  year  the  multiplication  of  new  branches 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  from  those  of  the  year 
l>efore  in  about  the  same  ratio,  at  the  same  time  fol- 
lowing out  the  shortening-in  method  w  hich  it  will  lie 
necessary  to  practice  every  year. 

Surely  there  ought  to  l>e  an  object  lesson  in  Mr. 
B.  F.  Hutchinson's  ex|>erience  as  a  grower  of  j>eaches. 
He  is  our  'Peach  King.'  His  peach  trees,  at  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  age,  are  still  producing  full 
crops  of  the  choicest  fruit. 

Peach  trees  should  Ik;  pruned  in  the  dormant  sea- 
son, and,  if  possible,  always  ahead  of  spraying.  Thin- 
ning should  be  done  when  the  peaches  are  the  size  of 
quail  eggs,  to  save  the  trees  from  the  draught  required 
in  forming  pits.  Alter  one  thinning,  which,  in  !•!> 
cases  in  100,  will  not  be  severely  enough,  thin  again, 
and  then  as  the  peaches  develop  go  into  your  orchard 
and  thin  the  third  time.  Even  then  you  will  have 
'culls,'  because  you  did  not  thin  sufficiently. 
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BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


IT'S  FREE 


FERTILIZE  FOR  PROFIT 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS,  that  show  in  the  (|UAL1TY  of  the  products  as  well 
as  the  QUANTITY. 

Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the 
Rockies  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means 
starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  har- 
vest.   Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


California  Fertilizer  Works, 


Cor.  11th  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Branch  Office:  Room  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


268  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco 


Special  Fertilizers  for  all  Crops 

Our  New  Catalogue 

"The 
Farmer's 
Friend," 

is  just  out  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  one. 
They  are  full  of  practical  information  to  the 
grower  and  farmer. 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

SPEND   $1.00  PER  ACRE 

for  the  unsurpassed  cereal  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  and 
greatly  increase  your  crops.  Read  what  growers  are  doing  in  South  and  West- 
ern Australia.  Yields  are  increased  50  per  cent,  there  by  using  small  quantities 
of  superphosphate. 

Wm.  Angus,  the  leading  Agricultural  Expert  of  South  Australia,  writes  : 
m  In  modern  agriculture  probably  no  practice  has  been  followed  with  such  mar- 
velous results  as  applications  of  superphosphate." 


GET    PARTICULARS  FROM 

The   Mountain    Copper  Co., 

ISO    F»IrVE    ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


Gossip  About  Our  Own  Petaluma. 

Although  Petaluma  is  known  to  every 
one  for  its  poultry  products,  there  are 
many  readers  of  ours  who  have  never 
seen  it  and  therefore  will  get  both  en- 
tertainment from  a  breezy  sketch  made 
by  an  Eastern  visitor  from  which  we 
take  parts. 

It  is  probable  that  the  picture  that 
comes  to  the  mind  of  one  who  has  never 
visited  the  place  when  thought  runs 
toward  it,  is  one  of  a  little  town  where 
chickens  pervade  everything,  where 
men  talk  of  eggs  and  poultry,  and  where 
the  life  of  the  town  depends  upon  its 
poultry  business.  The  truth  is  that  one 
might  drive  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country  without  being  impressed  with 
its  poultry  industry,  except  to  notice 
perhaps  that  the  ranchers  about  kept  an 
unusual  number  of  White  Leghorns,  but 
go  up  along  the  little  side  roads,  climb 
the  hills  from  which  the  city  gets  its 
name,  seek  out  the  protected  valley, 
and  the  wayfarer  will  find  chickens  by 
the  thousands. 

No  series  of  photographs  can  show 
the  poultry  business  of  Petaluma  as  it 
is,  because  the  million  and  a  half  of 
White  Leghorns  kept  in  the  Petaluma 
district  are  distributed  over  a  territory 
something  like  twelve  by  twenty  miles 
in  area  and  the  configuration  of  the 
country  is  such  that  comparatively  few 
can  be  seen  at  any  one  time.  There  is 
one  place  where  one  can  stand  on  the 
hilltop  and  see  across  a  valley  dotted 
with  white  cottages,  whitewashed  poul- 
try houses  and  white  chickens.  Stand- 
ing on  this  hilltop,  the  combined  cack- 
ling of  25, 01)0  hens  which  are  kept  in 
this  valley  comes  up  in  a  chorus  that 
tells  of  riches  accumulating  from  the 
combined  production  of  the  busy  hens. 

One  can  go  out  to  big  ranches  where 
7,000  hens  are  kept  and  on  which  8,000 
chickens  have  been  hatched  this  season, 
but  these  are  far  from  town,  over  hills 
that  would  seem  mountainous  to  one 
who  has  always  lived  in  the  middle  east, 
with  a  burning  sun  shining  down  on  the 
white  road  until  the  temperature  is  not 
a  thing  to  endure  with  ease. 

We  were  three  days  in  the  town,  yet 
no  one  mentioned  poultry  to  us,  except 
as  we  hunted  up  those  interested  in  it 
and  opened  the  subject.  We  heard 
chicken  talk  enough,  to  be  sure,  for 
those  we  visited  knew  why  we  were 
there  and  what  we  came  to  talk  about; 
hut  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  day's 
business,  talk  of  poultry  would  be  only 
an  incidental  with  a  neighbor,  coming 
as  often  perhaps  in  the  talk,  as  would 
any  other  industry  that  brings  some- 
thing like  $15,000  a  week  into  a  town  of 
7,000  people. 

We  in  the  east  have  a  habit  of  think- 
ing of  Petaluma  poultrymeu  as  fanciers. 
They  are  not.  They  are  market  poul- 
trymeu, pure  and  simple,  and  keep  chick- 
ens because  they  are  the  most  profitable 
live  stock  that  can  be  kept  in  that  particu- 
lar place.  Once  upon  a  time  Petaluma 
raised  potatoes  by  the  shipload,  but  im- 
provident methods  reduced  the  fertility 
of  the  land  up  till  potatoes  ceased  to  pay. 
Then  they  took  up  poultry  raising. 

Poultry  keeping  around  Petaluma  is 
a  strictly  mercantile  operation,  depend- 
ing for  its  profit  011  eggs  and  poultry  at 
market  prices.  The  poultryman  looks 
to  the  city  market  for  his  profits  and 
receives  a  liberal  reward  for  his  labors, 
without  going  to  the  trouble  to  breed 
carefully,  although  it  would  be  very 
little  trouble  to  breed  his  fow  ls  pure. 

To  us  it  seemed  that  poultry-keeping 
was  carried  on  in  a  rather  slovenly  man- 
ner. The  houses  are  not  kept  as  clean 
as  we  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
them,  and  we  concluded  that  this  was 
because  each  man  tries  to  do  his  own 
work  and  has  not  time  to  give  attention 
to  the  niceties  of  the  business. 

The  houses,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  the  merest  excuses  for  shelter. 
Plain  square  buildings  boarded  with 
ordinary  lumber,  without  any  attempt 


to  make  them  windproof,  are  probably 
good  enough  for  the  climate.  The  gable 
ends  of  these  houses  are  left  open  except 
for  lath  strips  nailed  on  about  an  inch 
apart.  The  climate  is  such  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  combat  cold,  and  these 
houses  protect  from  the  rains  of  the 
rainy  season. 

The  common  custom  seems  to  be  to 
feed  in  the  morning,  water  after  feeding, 
feed  in  the  afternoon  and  gather  the 
eggs.  A  sled  with  one  horse  to  haul  it 
is  used  by  a  good  many  to  take  the  feed 
to  the  houses,  while  on  the  larger 
ranches  a  low-wheeled  wagon  was  seen. 

On  one  of  the  largest  ranches  the 
houses  are  set  in  the  fields  where  the 
cattle  pasture.  Each  flock  has  three 
houses  so  set  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a 
square.  The  open  end  of  this  square  is 
closed  by  a  gate.  Two  of  the  houses 
are  roosting  rooms  and  one  a  laying 
house.  The  feed  is  put  in  hoppers  in 
the  closed  square  and  the  hens  help 
themselves,  the  gate  preventing  the 
cattle  from  getting  at  the  feed. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  did  not 
see  a  single  sick  chick  or  fowl  anywhere 
about  the  ranches  we  visited.  To  an 
Eastern  man  the  system  followed  seemed 
anything  but  progressive,  but  inspection 
showed  that  on  the  face  of  things  it  was 
a  profitable  one  to  follow,  and  criticism 
would  be  unjust  if  made  on  such  short 
observation. 

We  asked  about  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness. Under  the  system  followed  a  man 
can  take  care  of  from  1,000  to  4, 000 
hens.  Mr.  Scrutton  was  the  only  one 
who  seemed  to  he  able  to  give  approx- 
imate figures.  lie  told  us  he  could  keep 
a  hen  for  85  cents  a  year,  hut  of  course 
he  gets  his  feed  at  car-lot  prices.  His 
hens  lay  right  around  120  eggs  a  year 
each  and  the  eggs  sell  for  an  average  of 
something  like  25  cents  a  do/.en.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  average  Peta- 
luma hen  makes  a  profit  of  about  $  1.50 
a  year  for  her  ow  ner. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
poultry  business  of  Petaluma  is  its  size. 
( >ne  would  not  have  to  go  there  to  study 
methods,  nor  would  the  Petaluma  poul- 
tryman thank  anyone  to  undertake  to 
tell  him  how  to  keep  chickens.  He  has 
worked  out  a  method  that  makes  money 
for  him;  he  is  inclined  to  be  proud  of 
his  business,  and  his  success  in  making 
it  profitable  gives  him  the  fullest  license 
to  believe  that  he  knows  just  about  how 
poultry  should  be  kept. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
in  the  keeping  of  poultry  for  profit,  at 
market  prices,  Petaluma  is  worth  going 
to  see  and  worth  describing.  The  meth- 
ods have  been  worked  out  on  the  spot 
and  the  business  has  been  built  up  to  fit 
the  surroundings.  The  wonder  of  it  all 
is  that  there  is  only  one  Petaluma  in 
California.  Almost  the  whole  central 
part  of  the  State  is  adapted  to  poultry- 
keeping  on  a  large  scale.  The  climate 
is  warm,  feed  is  cheap,  good  markets 
are  at  hand,  yet  Petaluma  stands  alone 
as  the  distinctively  poultry  district  of 
the  State.  Not  that  poultry-keeping  does 
not  attract  attention  in  other  places,  for 
it  does.  Santa  Rosa  and  several  other 
towns  have  many  poultry  breeders 
among  the  ranches  that  surround  them, 
but  in  no  place  has  the  business  become 
such  a  distinct  institution  as  at  this  place. 

How  many  hens  are  kept  in  the  Pet- 
aluma district?  No  one  seems  to  know. 
No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
take  a  hen  census  for  a  long  time.  I 
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asked  several  times  about  this,  but  it 
was  the  merest  guesswork.  Taking  the 
average  estimate,  we  would  guess  at  a 
million  and  a  half. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  the  receipts  from  eggs  and  poultry 
each  week  amount  to  $14,000  or  $15,000. 
We  always  shall  be  glad  that  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  town  and  see 
for  ourself  something  of  the  poultry 
business  there. 
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Agricultural  Science. 

Advantage  of  Education  in  Con- 
nection with  General  Farming 
and  the  Relation  of  Farming 
to  State  Development. 

By  Mr.  Arthi  r  K.  Bkiogs,  President  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Trade  at  the  State 
farmers'  Institute,  at  the  1'nlverslty  Farm, 
Davis. 

Lack  of  close  relation  (concluded  from 
page  356  of  last  week's  issue)  between 
agricultural  institutions  and  the  farm- 
ing interest,  was  exhibited  recently 
when  the  matter  of  the  use  of  sulphur 
in  curing  certain  fruits  and  In  preparing 
them  for  market  was  under  considera- 
tion in  this  State. 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  digress 
long  enough  to  give  a  brief  history  of 
the  controversy,  and  the  present  status 
of  what  is  known  as  the  sulphur  method 
Of  curing  fruit. 

The  Sulphub  Question. — Every 
fruit  grower  in  the  State,  in  fact,  in 
most  of  the  Pacific  States,  knows  how 
important  a  feature  fruit  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate yearly  returns  from  the  farms. 
California  alone  supplies  in  the  various 
descriptions  of  fruit,  yearly,  an  amount 
in  value  of  more  than  $50,000,000.  This 
product,  compared  with  other  principal 
products  in  the  State,  on  the  average 
exceeds  the  returns  from  cereal  crops 
by  about  $20,000,000,  and  approximates 
tlic  value  of  the  yearly  returns  from  all 
crops  classified  as  the  coarser  products. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  located  on 
small  fruit  farms  ranging  from  10  to  80 
acres.  All  they  have  is  thus  invested. 
These  men  have  been  induced  to  come 
to  the  State  and  engage  in  fruit  grow- 
ing because  it  has  been  represented  to 
them,  and  truthfully,  too,  that  a  man  can 
make  a  good  living,  rear,  maintain, 
and  educate  his  children,  and  lay  aside 
a  surplus  each  year,  more  easily  from 
the  product  of  a  20-acre  fruit  farm  in 


California  than  he  can  on  160  acres  of 
land  in  the  rich  Mississippi  valley  or  in 
any  of  the  older  States.  This  repre- 
sentation has  brought  many  farmers  to 
the  State.  In  the  prosecution  of  their 
business,  methods  in  vogue  for  many 
years  for  curing  and  preparing  fruit  for 
market  have  been  followed.  These 
methods  have  everywhere  had  the  ap- 
proval of  dealers  and  consumers,  and  no 
harm  has  come  and  no  deleterious  effect 
l>een  discovered  from  the  use  of  fruit  so 
cured. 

Suddenly,  in  the  very  height  of  the 
present  curing  season,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Pure  Food  Law, 
passed  at  a  recent  Congress,  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  promulgated  a  ruling,  known  as 
"ruling  No.  76,"  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  sulphur  in  curing  fruit,  which 
practically  made  contraband  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  fruit  cured  in  the 
State.  This  ruling  was  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Wiley,  the  Gov- 
ernment chemist  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Let  me  say  just  here  that  while  I  have 
l>erhaps  been  conspicuously  identified 
with  the  controversy  resulting  from  the 
ruling,  I  have  no  animosity  to  the 
National  Pure  Food  Law.  In  fact,  I 
am,  in  the  main,  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  it,  and  incline  to  the  belief  that 
it  could  be  put  in  force  under  right  in- 
terpretation without  serious  injury  to 
the  fruit  interest.  My  contention  has 
been,  and  still  is,  that  public  safety  does 
not  demand  radical  action  under  the 
law,  such  as  I  deem  the  ruling  referred 
to,  to  be.  Nor  have  I  any  quarrel  with 
the  Administration  or  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  Secretary 
James  Wilson. 

I  want  to  place  myself  on  record  as 
having  faith  in  the  intelligence  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  and  in  his  integrity.  The 
Secretary  is  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and 
his  sympathies  are  with  farmers.  He 
wants  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  pro- 
ducers in  California  and  elsewhere. 

Hut  In  respect  to  the  ruling  No.  76, 


which  in  effect  says  that  any  fruit  which 
by  chemical  analysis  is  found,  after  it  is 
cured,  to  contain  more  than  8%ooo  of  one 
per  cent  of  sulphur  is  contraband  and  is 
to  be  excluded  from  sale.  The  producer 
who  cures  fruit  containing  more  sulphur 
dioxide  than  the  tyiooo  of  one  per  cent 
and  offers  it  for  sale,  and  the  dealer  who 
handles  it,  are  alike  subject  to  arrest  and 
prosecution,  and  on  conviction,  to  a  pen- 
alty of  tine  or  imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding  Secretary  Wilson 
gave  verbal  assurance  that  no  prosecu- 
tion would  be  brought  for  infraction  of 
the  law  for  the  season  of  1907,  in  other 
words  that  the  ruling  would  be  practi- 
cally disregarded  for  this  year,  great 
harm  has  been  done,  and  still  greater 
would  have  been  done  by  the  ruling  had 
not  a  shortage  in  some  descriptions  of 
fruit  occurred  this  season.  Fortune 
favored  the  growers  this  time,  but  the 
ruling  stands  as  a  menace  to  a  large  in- 
dustry, and  unless  modified  is  likely  in 
future  to  do  greater  harm  to  this  branch 
of  farming,  and  to  the  State  at  large. 

This  reference  is  made  to  illustrate  a 
point  in  mind,  viz:  the  wisdom  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  means  for  dis- 
tributing information  broadly  among 
farmers  through  an  authoritative  source, 
and  thus  secure  unity  of  action  in  pro- 
tection to  any  imperilled  or  threatened 
interest.  Had  the  farmers  of  the  State 
been  informed  in  time  in  respect  to  this 
ruling  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
they  would,  without  doubt,  have  voiced 
a  protest  that  would  have  commanded 
attention  that  no  class  expression,  open 
to  the  suspicion  of  personal  pecuniary 
interest,  would  receive.  Because  the 
farmers  of  the  State  were  not  in  position 
to  speak  for  themselves,  the  State  Board 
of  Trade  took  the  matter  up  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  State,  and  for  the  farmers,  and 
became  the  principal  objector  to  the 
action  of  the  department.  That  body 
was  able  to  demonstrate  by  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Wilson  and  by  the 
chemists  employed  by  the  department  in 

the  investigation,  that  the  unit  of  i  

Of  one  per  cent  was  not  based  on  actual 
knowledge,  as  to  the  point  where  safety 
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in  the  use  of  sulphur  in  curing  fruit 
ceased,  and  where  the  danger  point,  if 
any  danger  existed,  began.  Scientific 
investigation  has  been  extensively  made 
since  the  Secretary  was  In  California 
and  promise  is  given  that  a  determina- 
tion will  lie  reached  and  promulgated  as 
early  as  practicable. 

SULPHTJBBD  Fltl'IT  IN  (iKK.MANY. — 
Under  the  influence  of  an  Agrarian 
agitation,  Germany,  a  few  years  ago, 
considered  the  matter  of  sulphur  cured 
fruit  as  a  food  product  and  passed  a  re- 
strictive ordinance  under  the  Pure  Food 
Law  of  that  country.  The  unit  test  in 
cured  fruit  was  fixed  at  the  maximum 
of  sulphur  dioxide  of  12%ooo  of  one  per 
cent.  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  con- 
strued  to  be  a  desire  to  curtail  importa- 


Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

NOT  RESTING  ON  ITS  LAURELS, 
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i  >ne  year  ago  through  this  medium,  we  told  you  spraying  could  be  made  easy,  profitable, 
and  perfect  by  using  Hex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution.  To  emphasize  this  we  called  your 
attention  to  the  fact  it  had  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  several  carloads  that  had 
been  shipped  and  used  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Colorado  during  the  winters  of  1900 
and  1906.  This  must  have  been  some  evidence  to  your  mind  for  it  brought  to  us  many  In- 
quiries from  every  fruit  district  in  California;  many  of  these  inquiries  developed  Into  orders 
and  the  orders  during  season  Just  past  amounted  to  more  than  3,000  oOgallon  barrels,  but  this 
was  not  the  sum  or  results,  for  already  the  orders  placed  for  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion to  be  used  during  fall  and  winter  of  1907  and  1908  amount  to  more  than  6,000  barrels. 
Now  all  this  has  not  happened  because  we  said  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  was  per- 
fectly made,  better  than  home  made,  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  satisfactory  home  made,  was 
uniformly  made,  consistently  made,  made  and  shipped  in  concentrated  form  that  you  might 
use  every  pint  In  a  50-gallon  barrel.  No  waste.  No  sediment.  No  boiling.  No  tolling.  No 
swearing.   Always  dependable,  convenient,  handy,  ready  to  use,  always  the  same. 

Not  because  we  said  all  this  did  Rex  please  the  user,  but  because  what  we  said  was  true 
and  has  been  proven.  Rex  is  what  we  said  It  was.  A  perfect  spray  for  trees  and  vines 
made  from  lime,  sulphur  and  water,  the  resultant  product  being  a  perlect  calcium  sul- 
phide. We  knew  this  before  we  asked  you  to  buy  It.  We  were  sure  of  It  because  it  had  been 
analyzed  by  most  all  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  I' nlted  States,  particularly 
by  those  whose  Interests  were  closely  associated  with  fruit  growers,  and  In  every  instance  the 
report  was  the  same  "We  tind  in  your  prepared  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  a  larger 
per  cent  of  sulphur  In  sulphide  form  than  any  preparation  of  lime  and  sulphur  known  to  us." 

We  knew  we  were  going  to  please  you  for  we  had  what  you  needed  and  wanted.  You  did 
not  know  it,  In  fact  you  doubted  It.  You  told  us  you  did  not  believe  in  commercial  sprays  for 
in  your  opinion  they  were  made  to  sell  only.  You  had  been  disappointed  in  your  com- 
mercial sprays  as  you  may  be  again  unless  you  use  Hex,  and  did  know  lime  and  sulphur 
could  be  made  as  we  make  It.  You  never  will  know  how  to  make  it  perfectly  for  It  Is  out  of 
your  line  of  business  and  you  are  not  prepared  for  doing  It— (like  biscuit  you  know,  power, 
ful  good  this  morning,  mighty  soggy  tomorrow)  same  hour,  same  baking  powder,  samecook, 
don't  know  why,  but  It's  so. 

What's  the  use  or  arguing  with  yourself  about  lime  and  sulphur  spray  when  you  can  buy 
one  that  has  stood  the  most  critical  test  (and  the  only  one  offered  you  that  has  been  proven 


by  Its  work)  for  2  cents  per  gallon.  Just  think  how  ridiculously  cheap  It  Is;  why  tr  it  requires 
4  or  B  gallons  for  a  tree  the  actual  cost  Is  only  8  or  10  cents  per  tree.  The  question  Is  not  can  1 
afford  to  use  Rex.  but  can  1  afford  not  to  use  It.  We  could  present  testimonials  from  grow- 
ers in  I  'allfornla  that  used  Rex  last  season  and  were  not  only  pleased,  but  are  buying  It  again 
this  season  to  till  the  columns  of  this  paper.  If  you  want  to  know  whether  Ilex  is  a  good 
lime  and  sulphur  solution,  and  a  safe  one  to  use,  ask  tills  paper;  they  will  not  misguide  you1 
and  the  information  they  have  is  not  from  us  but  from  your  neighbors  and  fruit  growers  all 
over  the  state. 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  patronage  of  every  reader  of  PACIFIC  IUkai.  Prksb.  We  want 
your  business;  our  business  Is  to  get  your  business.  \Ve  have  built  in  I  'allfornla  to  stay,  we 
are  identified  with  you,  and  are  manufacturing  a  product  your  best  authorities  say  Is  profit- 
able for  you  to  use.  You  must  spray,  you  must  use  lime  and  sulphur,  let  It  be  Rex.  We  ask 
you  to  use  the  same  good  Judgment  and  good  sense  in  buying  lime  and  sulphur  spray  you 
would  use  In  buying  trees  to  plant  an  orchard.  You  would  never  think  of  buying  a  tree 
because  it  was  offered  you  a  little  cheaper  than  some  other  tree.  You  Insist  on  knowing  Its 
pedigree;  the  statement  that  it  Is  as  good  or  better  than  some  tried  variety  does  not  carry 
much  weight,  you  feel  the  best  Is  not  too  good,  and  when  you  can  buy  the  best  at  a  reasonable 
price  Insist  on  having  It. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  come  to  us  to  make  us  feel  Justified  In  making  bold  the  statement 
that  we  have  In  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  the  most  economical,  effectual  and  best 
spray  for  grape  mildew  and  black  knot  ever  used  by  vine  growers.  During  past  season  Hex 
was  given  a  very  severe  test  as  a  treatment  for  these  diseases  and  the  results  were  raarvel- 
ously  successful,  best  regults  were  shown  where  Hex  was  used  on  vines  In  dormant  state,  and 
followed  by  spraying  with  weak  solution  about  1  to  60. 

Oealers  off  ering  Hex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  for  sale  In  California  are  all  the  most 
reliable  and  representative  ones.  They  will  sell  you  a  50-gallon  barrel  for  812;  thus  when 
diluted  11  gallons  water  with  1  gallon  Hex  will  make  000  gallons  diluted  spray  or  2  cents  per 
gallon.  To  this  price  83  Is  added  for  each  barrel;  the  $3  will  be  refunded  when  barrel  Is 
returned  in  good  order.  Where  we  have  no  dealer  Hex  will  be  delivered  prepaid  to  your 
station  for  815  per  barrel  and  83  refunded  when  you  return  empty  barrel.  We  pay  return 
freight  o'n  empty  barrels.  Terms  are  C.  O.  U.  unless  cash  is  sent  with  the  order.  Inquiries  or 
orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 
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all  the  year  round — winter  as 
well  as  summer — if  you  give 
them  a  chance.  They  must 
have  the  right  house ;  they  get 
it  when  you  shelter  them  with 
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wall  against  the  biggest  bliz- 
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It  resists  fire.  Warm  in  win- 
ter and  cool  in  summer — and 
strong  and  durable  all  the 
time.  Any  one  can  put  it  on 
roof  or  sides — everything 
needed  is  in  the  roll  except 
fEe  hammer  and  the  man. 
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that  will  show  you  how  good  it  is 
and  a  booklet  on  roofing  that  you 
ought  to  have.  "Making  Poultry 
Pay"  is  a  booklet  worth  many  dol- 
lars, but  we  send  it  to  any  address 
for  4  cents. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO. 

Z!  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paciflo  Const  Agents:  W.  P.  Fuller  & 
Co.,  Sun  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oak- 
lnm1  Stockton.  Lob  Ang  les,  San  Diego. 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


tions  from  this  country  and  to  overcome 
foreign  competition  in  the  fruit  business. 
The  law  was  operative  only  for  a  limited 
period  and  in  the  year  1906  the  restric- 
tion was  removed.  Notwithstanding 
this  action,  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  fixed  the 
standard  for  this  country  at  less  than 
one-third  the  standard  that  the  German 
Government  had,  after  experience, 
declared  to  be  unnecessary.  One  cita- 
tion only  is  made  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  respect  to  this  matter. 

To  the  average  unprejudiced  person 
abundant  proof  is  obtainable  to  show 
that  fruit  cured  by  the  use  of  sulphur  is 
not  injurious  in  any  way.  Beside  this, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  suc- 
cessful contradiction  that  in  California 
great  loss  will  ensue  every  year,  if  sul- 
phur is  not  permitted  even  in  greater 
quantity  than  the  German  unit  of 
'-"'iooo,  and  practical  experience  extend- 
ing over  a  long  period  of  time  furnishes 
proof  that  twice  12%ooo  would  not  be 
injurious  to  health. 

What  was  sought  from  Secretary 
Wilson  was  a  modification  of  the  ruling 
so  that  the  final  test  and  determination 
should  be  made  after  the  fruit  was 
cooked. 

lu  the  year  1903,  dried  apricots  sent 
to  Germany  from  California  were  re- 
jected on  the  contention  that  they  were 
injurious  to  health.  Action  was  brought 
in  the  court  and  judicial  determination 
was  made  in  respect  to  the  character  of 
the.  apricots  as  a  food  product.  Pro- 
fessor Hofman,  honorary  medical  adviser 
and  director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  was  called  to 
give  testimony  in  the  case.     The  posi- 


tion and  character  of  Professor  Hofman 
could  not  be  questioned,  and  his  testi- 
mony on  the  matter  at  issue  was  of  the 
highest  in  Germany.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Royal  County  Court,  the  pro- 
fessor confined  himself  to  the  point,  as 
to  whether  the  fruit  contained  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphur  dioxide  more  than 
the  125/i ooo  of  1  f0 ,  and  if  so  whether  it 
was  injurious  to  health.  He  said  "  that 
neither  in  the  literature  nor  in  the  prac- 
tical observances  of  physicans,  nor  yet 
in  the  explicit  report  of  the  Royal 
Medical  College  of  November,  1902,  is 
one  single  case  known  and  reported 
where  sulphurous  acid  (sulphur  dioxide), 
consumed  in  dried  fruits  has  caused  any 
injury  to  health  or  indigestion."  He 
further  testified,  "Concerning  the  ques- 
tion: if  dried  fruits  treated  with  sul- 
phurous acid  are  to  be  considered  as 
adulterated,  and  thereby  to  be  objected 
to  according  to  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
paragraph  10  of  the  Imperial  law  of 
May  14,  1879,  having  received  thereby 
the  appearance  of  superior  goods,  the 
question  is  indisputably  denied." 

He  further  said:  "  With  the  treat- 
ment of  sulphurous  acid,  dried  fruits, 
and  especially  apricots,  retain  the  light, 
beautiful  appearance,  as  well  as  the 
pleasant  aromatic  smell  of  the  fruit. 
These  dried  fruits  have  therefore  not 
the  appearance  of  a  better  article,  but 
are  in  its  taste  and  smell  and  its  appetiz- 
ing condition  far  superior  in  fact,  and 
therefore  preferred  by  the  public  to  the 
dark,  discolored,  and  poor  tasting  dried 
fruit  such  as  is  produced  and  sold  in 
Germany,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
German'  agriculturists,  not  being  sub- 
jected to  a  treatment  which  the  law  per- 
mits regarding  the  preservation  of 
quality  and  flavor  of  the  fruit." 

California  Development.  —  The 
rural  settlement  in  California  has  only 
begun.  It  will  double  ere  we  know  it. 
The  attractions  of  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions, with  the  natural  trend  in 
movement  of  people  seeking  homes, 
from  the  East  westward,  will  bring  into 
the  State  homeseekers  and  investors  in 
great  numbers  each  succeeding  year. 

A  summary  of  average  yearly  product 
from  the  soil' and  mines  in  California  is 
found  in  the  tabulation  made  by  the 
State  Hoard  of  Trade  in  its  report  for 
the  year  ended  March  1,  1907,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cereals   839,620,777 

Hay   31,795,515 

Potatoes,  beans,  hops,  etc   11,261,615 

Beet  sugar   6,599,950 

Livestock   34,23i,64i 

Wool  and  hides   0,800,000 

Dairy  produets   22,756,811 

Poultry  and  eggs   12,240,000 

Product  of  vines   10,847.800 

Orchard  products   41, 63 <, 399 

Vegetables   6,198,000 

Making  a  total  of  ?222,980,504 

To  this  may  be  added: 

Minerals,  including  petroleum   48,000,000 

Lumber    ....   72,000.1)00 

Other  forest  products   15,000,000 


Making  a  grand  total  of  $357,980,504 

Representing  interests  of  this  magni- 
tude, is  it  not  time  the  producers  of  the 
State  began  to  think  about  advancing 
and  safeguarding  them  in  every  legiti- 
mate and  intelligent  way?  The  limit 
of  farm  settlement  and  farm  products  in 
California  has  not  yet  been  roughly  esti- 
mated. While  development  will  be 
more  rapid  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  the  opportunity  for  exten- 
sion and  growth  is  so  great  that  the 
most  optimistic  fail  to  comprehend  it. 
Where  such  vast  wealth  is  produced 
under  present  conditions,  when  the  pos- 
sibility is  considered,  it  is  folly  to  say 
that  opportunities  in  any  direction  or  in 
any  branch  of  industry  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 


The  Stable. 


Molasses  for  Horses. 

According  to  the  Oxnard  Courier,  the 
utilization  of  molasses  for  cattle  food  is 


THE  ONE=MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 
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being  carried  on  extensively  at  the  Pat- 
terson ranch  this  year.  In  other  coun- 
tries, however,  it  is  used  extensively  as 
horse  food.  A.  W.  Jones,  of  Los  Ala- 
mitos,  Cal.,  says  in  the  American  Sugar 
Industry  that  other  countries  are  far  in 
advance  of  us  in  utilizing  molasses. 

In  Germany  dried  peat  is  ground  and 
sifted  and  mixed  with  molasses  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  beets.  This 
product  is  guaranteed  to  contain  85  to 
40  ft  sugar. 

Horses  fed  with  this  develop  a  glossy 
coat,  gain  in  appetite,  and  are  free  from 
colic.  Meat  cattle  are  said  to  become 
less  subject  to  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
The  addition  of  4+Ao  lb.  to  the  daily  feed 
of  milk  cows  is  said  to  increase  the  daily 
yield  of  equivalent  to  33,000,000  gallons. 

In  the  Province  of  Hanover  from 
10,000  to  15,000  tons  are  used  each  year, 
while  Germany  as  a  whole  consumes 
about  200,000  tons,  or  the  equivalent  of 
33,000  gallons. 

In  this  country  a  perfect  substitute 
for  the  peat  would  be  leaves  from  the 
alfalfa,  which  shell  off  in  handling;  a 
mixture  of  molasses  and  alfalfa  in  this 
way  in  the  right  proportions  would  be 
ideal  for  cows,  horses  and  hogs,  being 
a  highly  nutritious  and  cheap  food. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  advantages 
of  feeding  molasses  sprinkled  on  cut 
hay  to  horses  working  hard,  the  Law- 
rence Agricultural  Co.  of  Los  Alamitos, 
Cal.,  formerly  had  an  expense  of  $120 
per  month  for  rolled  barley;  this,  by  the 
use  of  12  barrels  of  molasses  at  $1.25, 
or  $15,  was  reduced  to  less  than  half. 
The  hay  used  was  volunteer,  cut  in 
April,  full  of  salt  grass,  weeds  and  some 
burr  clover.  An  experiment  in  feeding 
this  weedy  hay  without  the  use  of  the 
molasses  was  that  about  one-half  was 
wasted,  making  it  impracticable  to  try 
to  use  it  for  a  working  team.  It  had 
been  offered  for  sale  at  $2  per  ton,  but 
was  rejected. 

The  method  of  feeding  is  to  cut  it  up 
with  a  hay  cutter,  then  to  sprinkle  it 
with  three  quarts  of  molasses  diluted, 
over  20  lb.  hay  per  head  per  day,  using 
together  with  the  same  about  7  lb.  rolled 
barley  per  head  per  day. 

The  result  was  that  the  horses, 
although  continuing  their  hard  work, 
not  only  held  their  own,  but  stood  their 
work  better  than  on  grain,  and  are  today 
sleek  and  in  good  spirits. 

To  summarize  the  cost  of  feeding  23 
head  of  horses  one  month: 

Rolled  barley,  4  tons  at  830  §120.00 

Best  barley  hay,  10  tons  at  *12   120.00 

Total  8240.00 

Molasses  combination — 

13,800  lb.  volunteer  hay  at  82  per  ton  8  13.80 

Cost  of  cutting  at  81.25  per  ton   10.35 

12  barrels  molasses  at  81.25   15.00 

2  tons  rolled  barley  at  S30    60.00 

Total  «  99.15 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  expense  is  re- 
duced to  less  than  one-half,  while  the 
rolled  barley  still  is  the  greatest  expense 
item.  The  comparison  between  10  tons 
of  best  hay  and  less  than  7  tons  of  vol- 
unteer hay  shows  a  discrepancy  for  the 
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It's  "Reliable". 

And  RELIABILITY  is  "THE  quality 
of  qualities."  A  reputation  for  RELIA- 
BILITY is  not  won  in  a  day,  a  month 
or  a  year.  Consistent  performance  dur- 
ing the  slow  testing  of  time,  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  most  satis- 
factory of  qualities  —  RELIABILITY. 
Each  year  for  past  sixteen  years,  the 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

has  been  adding  to  its  reputation  for 
RELIABILITY  which  is  UNEQUALLED 
today.  Dairymen  today  choose  the 
U.  S.  because  they  KNOW  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  the  Best  work 
ALL  the  time  and  the  Longest  time, 
too.  Time  has  PROVED  it. 
Mr.  Van  Worm's 
few  words  sum  up 
completely  the 
many  reasons  why 
dairymen  every- 
where are  fast  ex- 
changing their  old 
style,  unsatisfac- 
tory or  "cheap" 
separators  for  the 
reliable,  clean 
skimming,  u  p-t  o- 
date  U.  S.  If  YOU 
have  one  of  "the 
other  kind, "  WE'VE 
a  proposition  to 
makeyou.  Just  ask 
us  about  it,  please. 

The  thirty  illustrations  in  our  new  catalog 
enable  you  to  easily  SEE  why  the  construc- 
tion of  the  TJ.  S.  makes  it  the  most  RELI- 
ABLE and  profitable.  Won't  you  send  today 
for  free  copy?   Just  ask  for  "No.  148." 
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reason  that  the  volunteer  hay  was  all 
eaten  when  treated  with  molasses,  while 
even  the  best  barley  hay  fed  dry  necessi- 
tates a  great  deal  of  waste.  By  the  use 
of  molasses  the  volunteer  hay  was 
equally  as  good  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
was  all  eaten  up  clean  when  the  mo- 
lasses was  sprinkled  over  it.  Later  the 
item  of  rolled  barley  will  be  further  re- 
duced, and  probably  cut  out  altogether. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  future  use  of  molasses  as  above  illus- 
trated is  that  there  is  such  a  demand  for 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  and 
denatured  alcohol  that  it  is  not  available 
during  several  months  of  the  year. 
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The  Patriot's  Death. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death; 

Come  to  the  mother  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time  her  first  bom's  breath; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake's  shock,  the  ocean  storm; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm 

With  banquet's  song  and  dance  and 
wine  — 

And  thou  are  terrible;  the  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall  or  fear, 
And  all  we  know  or  dream  or  fear 
Of  agony  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word, 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought; 
Come  with  her  laurel  leaf,  blood  bought; 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour,  and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men; 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land, 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world  seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land  wind  from  woods  of  palm 
And  orange  groves  and  fields  of  balm 

Hlew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

—  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 


Brain  Building  and  Soul  Growth. 

Heredity  is  not  necessarily  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter.  A  brain  may  be  largely  recon- 
structed, evil  tendencies  overcome  and 
virtues  established  by  the  following  sys- 
tem of  soul  culture,  founded  on  well- 
known  laws  of  physiological  psychology. 
Of  the  practical  results  in  character 
building  achieved  by  this  method,  Prof. 
Riddell  says: 

"  During  the  past  IS  years  I  have  had 
occasion  to  employ  these  principles  in 
the  education  and  government  of  thou- 
sands of  children  representing  all  classes 
and  conditions.  1  have  found  it  pos- 
sible not  only  to  develop  the  normal 
child  into  a  strong,  beautiful  character, 
but  in  most  instances  even  had  heredity 
tendencies  can  be  largely  overcome  and 
evil  acquired  traits  completely  corrected. 
It  has  also  been  my  good  fortune  to 
direct  the  lives  of  thousands  of  young 
men,  hundreds  of  whom  had  known 
vice  for  years,  and,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  every  man  who  has 
followed  the  suggestions  given  him  has 
found  himself  a  new  man." 

Man's  mind  is  dual.  He  has  a  con- 
scious or  objective  mind  and  a  super- 
conscious  or  subjective  mind.  The  sub- 
jective mind  governs  the  involuntary 
functions  of  the  body  and  controls  the 


character.  It  is  influenced  by  clear, 
definite,  oft-repeated  thoughts,  called 
'suggestions.'  Those  suggestions  most 
often  and  most  thoroughly  lodged  in  the 
subjective  mind  become  integral  parts 
of  the  soul  and  the  ruling  motives  of 
life.  They  also  establish  a  physical 
basis  in  the  brain.  "  Every  thought 
which  enters  the  mind,"  says  Prof. 
Elmer  Gates,  "  is  registered  in  the  brain 
by  a  change  in  the  structure  of  its  cells. 
Had  thoughts  build  up  cell  structures 
which  engender  evil  ideas  and  actions." 
Good  thoughts  and  desires  create  brain 
conditions  which  promote  right  think- 
ing and  conduct.  To  overcome  any  evil 
tendency,  one  should  (1)  refuse  abso- 
lutely to  indulge  it;  (2)  avoid  every  ex- 
citing cause;  (8)  banish  the  thought  of 
temptation  the  instant  it  occurs;  (4) 
affirm  frequently,  very  positively,  that 
he  will  not  yield  to  it.  Gradually,  but 
surely,  the  brain  centre  and  nerve  path 
through  which  the  evil  tendency  was 
manifested  become  weak  and  inactive 
from  disuse,  and  the  victory  is  won.  To 
establish  any  desired  virtue,  one  should 
(1)  form  a  clear,  well-defined  conception 
of  the  ideal  to  l>e  attained;  (2)  formulate 
a  series  of  affirmations  and  mental  im- 
ages adapted  to  the  desired  end;  (3)  re- 
peat these  suggestions  earnestly,  prayer- 
fully, Impressively,  many  times  each 
day,  lodging  them  as  deeply  in  the  sub- 
jective mind  as  possible,  and  striving  to 
realize  that  they  are  now  becoming  a 
reality.  Thus,  by  faithful  persistent 
effort,  new  nerve  paths  are  formed,  and 
the  suggestions  actually  become  estab- 
lished traits  of  character.  Right  think- 
ing, right  desires,  and  right  resolves, 
oft  repeated,  will  transform  the  char- 
acter of  any  man.  "  As  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 


A  Wise  Mother. 

Surely  nothing  wiser  or  more  beauti- 
ful was  ever  written  respecting  the 
training  of  children  than  those  lines  of 
Mark  Twain's:  "The  mother  of  my 
children  adores  them  —  there  is  no 
milder  term  for  it;  and  they  worship 
her;  they  even  worship  anything  which 
the  touch  of  her  hand  has  made  sacred. 
They  know  her  for  the  best  and  truest 
friend  they  have  ever  had  or  ever  shall 
have;  they  know  her  for  one  who 
never  did  them  a  wrong  and  cannot 
do  them  a  w  rong;  w  ho  never  told  them 
a  lie  nor  the  shadow  of  one;  who 
never  deceived  them  by  even  an  am- 
biguous gesture;  who  never  gave  them 
an  unreasonable  command;  nor  ever 
contented  herself  with  anything  short  of 
a  perfect  obedience;  who  has  always 
treated  them  as  politely  and  consider- 
ately as  she  would  the  best  and  oldest 
in  the  land,  and  has  always  required  of 
them  gentle  speech  and  courteous  con- 
duct toward  all,  of  w  hatsoever  degree, 
with  whom  they  chanced  to  come  in 
contact;   they  know  her  for  one  whose 


THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  STANDARD 
BY  WHICH  OTHERS  ARE  MEASURED 

This  is  true  in  business  college  work,  as  in  everything  else. 

The  San  Francisco  Business  College  represents  the  standard  in  business  edu- 
cation in  California. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  its  proprietor  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  school. 
His  energy,  ambition,  and  life  are  devoted  to  making  it  a  success. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  it  employs  the  best  teachers  obtainable.  Every  one  of 
the  teachers  has  had  practical  experience,  as  well  as  thorough  training. 

It  is  the  standard  because  it  uses  the  most  modern  and  practical  methods.  Gregg 
shorthand  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  legible  system  in  existence.  It  is  also 
the  most  rapid.  The  Ellis  System  of  Actual  Business  Training  is  the  most 
practical,  thorough,  anil  interesting  system  of  teaching  bookkeeping  in  use. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  each  student  is  given  thorough  drill  and  instruction 
in  letter  tiling,  mimeographing,  indexing,  multigraphing,  etc. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  it  is  patronized  by  the  highest  class  of  young  people. 
Only  those  who  are  earnest,  who  mean  business,  attend  this  school,  as  it  has  the 
reputation  of  requiring  hard,  earnest,  conscientious  work. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  it  is  able  to  place  its  students  in  the  best  business  houses. 
Twenty  years  of  hard  work,  and  square  dealing  with  business  houses,  give  confi- 
dence, and  the  leading  houses  call  on  this  school  when  in  need  of  office  help. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  it  is  not  a  cheap  school.  It  charges  a  reasonable  tuition, 
which  enables  it  to  keep  its  work  up  to  a  high  grade. 

Good  board  and  comfortable  room  can  be  secured  for  $22..50  per  month. 


Write  for  particulars, 


ALBERT  S.  WEAVER,  President, 


ALSO 


PLAN  READING  OF  EVERY  KIND,  AND 
SHEET  METAL  PATTERN  DRAFTING 

After  three  to  four  months  instruction, 
you  will  make  $6  to  $8  per  day 

You  can  enter  at  any  time.  No  previous  knowledge  re- 
quired. Night  and  day  work  all  the  year  around.  Our 
scholars  are  from  15  to  50  years  of  age. 

POSITIONS  EASILY  SECURED 

No  Books — Tools  take  their  place.  Unskilled  workmen  make 
$2.50  per  day — Mechanics  make  from  $6  to  $8  per  day 

WAKE  UP  BEFORE  YOU  ARE  TOO  OLD  TO  WORK 

Call  or  write  for  Free  Catalogue 


COYNE'S  TRADE  SCHOOL 

226-246  8th  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


promise,  whether  of  reward  or  punish- 
ment, is  gold,  and  always  worth  its  face 
to  the  uttermost  farthing." 


Home-Made  Hams. 


Years  ago  what  was  known  as  Ashland 
hams  were  made  at  the  old  plantation  of 
Henry  Clay,  which  enjoyed  a  high  rep- 
utation for  their  superior  qualities  and 
usually  commanded  the  highest  prices. 
The  recipe  for  curing  was  used  by  Mrs. 
I  [enry  (  lay  for  many  years.  It  follows: 

For  every  10  hams  of  moderate  size 
take  3J  lb.  salt,  1  lb.  saltpetre,  and  2  lb. 
brown  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly  and  rub 
the  ham  therewith  on  every  side.  Then 
pack  in  a  tight  box  or  barrel  and  place 
in  a  cool  place  for  three  weeks.  Then 
put  in  a  pickling  tub  or  barrel  and  cover 
with  brine  of  sufficient  strength  to  float 
an  egg.  After  remaining  in  this  pickle 
about  two  weeks  take  out,  rub  lightly 
with  fine  salt  and  hang  up  in  a  well  ven- 
tilated place  to  dry  for  two  or  three 
days;  after  which  transfer  to  the smoke- 
house,  hang  up  about  three  or  four 
inches  apart  and  smoke  carefully  until 
they  take  on  a  nice  brown  shade. 

To  keep  during  the  summer,  or  for 
shipping,  sew  up  in  heavy  muslin  and 
lime-wash  the  outside.  To  make  the 
hams  still  more  secure  for  home  use  put 
each  one  in  a  heavy  paper  sack  and  tie 
tightly. 


The  smaller  a  man  is  the  more  noise 
he  makes  as  he  goes  through  this  world. 


Pith,  Point  and  Pathos. 

The  less  you  need  help  the  more 
anxious  the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  help 
you. 

To  make  a  woman  supremely  happy 
it  is  necessary  to  give  her  something  to 
pity. 

You  can  tell  what  a  man  ought  to 
have  been  by  what  his  epitaph  says  thai 
he  was. 

Too  often  goodness  is  nothing  but  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  take  a  try  at 
wickedness. 

Marriage  would  be  more  successful  if 
there  were  not  so  many  relatives  trying 
to  run  them. 

The  more  necessary  it  is  for  a  man  to 
account  for  something  the  less  able  he  is 
to  do  it. 

It  is  funny  what  nice  dispositions  all 
baliies  have  until  their  mothers  take 
them  out  in  public 

Honesty  is  the  quality  that  makes  a 
man  admit  that  his  baby  is  just  as  ugly 
as  is  his  neighbor's. 

If  you  want  to  make  certain  that 
your  wife  will  grant  your  request,  ask 
her  to  do  something  she  wants  to. 

The  better  you  do  your  present  work 
the  more  apt  they  are  to  keep  you  there 
instead  of  promoting  you. 

If  a  man  tells  his  wife  he  misses  her 
when  she  is  away,  she  thinks  he  lies;  if 
he  doesn't  tell  her  that,  she  thinks  he  is 
mean  and  hard-hearted. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  733  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco 


Oakland  Conservatory  of  Music 

I  I  70  MADISON  STREET 
Director:  ADOLF  GREGORY  OAKLAND.  CAL. 

The  oldest  established,  largest,  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  school  ot  genuine  Musical  Instruction  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.   All  advantages  of  the  leading  European  and  Eastern  Institutions.   Prospectus  on  application. 
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GlowingHeat 

From  Every  Ounce  ofFueT 


When  the  mercury  drops  out  of  sight,  and 
you  just  can't  keep  the  house  warm,  you'll 
lind  it  wonderlully  convenient  to  use  a 

PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

It's  very  light — carry  it  about — heat  any  cold 
room.  Turn  the  wick  high  or  low — no 
danger — no  smoke — no  smell.  Easily  cared 
lor  and  gives  nine  hours  ol 
cozy  comfort  at  one  filling  of  J  f 

brass  font.  Finished  in 
nickel  and  japan.  Every 
heater  warranted. 


The 


72c*y&Lamp 


wifh  its  flood  ol  sleady, 
brilliant  light  is  ideal  lot 
the  long  winter  evenings 
— read  or  sew  by  it — won't  lire  your  eyes.    Latest  improved  central 
droll  burner.     Made  ol  brass,  nickel  plated.     Every  lamp  warranted. 

II  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  Rayo  Lamp  or  Perleclion  Oil 
Heater,  write  our  nearest  agency  for  a  descriptive  circular. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Course  in 

Telegraphy 

Good  Positions 

Tuition  back  after  one  year's  service. 
Main  S.  P.  wire  in  schoolroom.  Write 
for  particulars. 

PACIFIC  COAST 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  Heart  Where  Kindness  Dwells. 

There's  beauty  in  the  glorious  sky 

When  morn  her  rosy  hues  displays, 
And  when  at  eve  the  western  clouds 

Reflect  in  gold  the  sun's  last  rays. 
The  star-bespangled  heaven  is  fair, 

But  there's  a  beauty  far  excels 
Night's  brilliant  gems  or  gorgeous  clouds; 

'Tis  in  the  heart  where  kindness  dwells. 

A  summer  rose  is  fair  to  me, 

With  pearly  dewdrops  glittering  bright, 
And  beautiful  the  sweet  spring  flowers, 

Blue  violets  and  lilies  white; 
They  lend  rich  fragrance  to  the  morn; 

Of  innocence  and  joy  it  tells  ! 
1  love  them  well,  but  dearer  far 

f  love  the  heart  where  kindness  dwells. 

I  love  the  songs  of  summer  birds, 
And  murmurs  low  of  rippling  streams, 

And  fairy  music  which  so  oft 
Comes    softly    stealing    through  my 
dreams. 

But  something  hath  a  magic  power 
Surpassing  music's  sweetest  spell; 

'Tis  the  low  voice  whose  gentle  tones 
Gush  from  the  heart  where  kindness 
dwells. 

— Nellie  Heyer,  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 


How  Giant  Redwoods  Obtained  Their 
Names. 

Few  persons  outside  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  know  how  the  wonderful  red- 
wood trees,  now  limited  to  a  few  small 
groves  in  California,  came  to  their 
name,  Sequoia. 

The  trees  are  named  after  the  head 
of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  known  as  Sequo 
Yah,  who,  all  by  himself,  invented  an 
alphabet  and  taught  it  to  his  tribe  by 
writing  it  upon  leaves.  This  alphabet 
eaine  into  general  use  among  the  Chero- 
kees  before  the  white  man  had  any 
knowledge  of  it. 

Sequo  Yah  was  banished  from  his 
home  iu  Alabama  with  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  and  settled  in  New  Mexico,  where 
he  died  in  1848. 

The  naming  of  the  big  trees  for  him 
came  about  in  this  manner:  When  End- 
licher  was  preparing  his  synopsis  of  the 
cone-bearing  trees  in  184(5,  Dr.  Jacob 
Tschudi,  then  living  with  Endlicher, 
brought  before  his  notice  this  remark- 
able Indian  and  asked  him  to  dedicate 
the  redwood  tree  to  the  memory  of  a 
unique  literary  genius  so  conspicuous 
among  the  red  men  of  America. 

It  seemed  fitting  the  redwood  should 
be  named  for  the  red  man,  and  End- 
licher consented  to  do  so,  but  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  name  easier  by  chang- 
ing it  from  Sequo  Yah  to  Sequoia.  This 
is  how  the  big  trees  received  their 
name. 


For  an  experiment,  once  in  the  Eng- 
lish town  of  Manchester  a  skilled  spinner 
spun  a  pound  of  Sea  Island  cotton  into  a 
thread  1,000  miles  long.  Then  for  an- 
other experiment  he  took  another 
pound  of  cotton  and  spun  it  into  as 
many  hanks  as  he  could  get.  He  got 
10,000  hanks  in  all,  and  the  yarn  in 
each  measured  K40  yards.  Thus,  out  of 
a  pound  of  cotton  1,770  miles  of  yarn 
was  produced.  This  yarn,  though,  was 
too  fine  to  be  of  any  practical  utility. 


"When  I  was  coming  home  last 
night,"  said  Miss  Skeery,  "I  saw  a  man 
skulking  along  in  the  shadow.  Oh,  how 
I  ran!"  "An'  couldn't  you  catch 
him'.'"  inquired  her  little  brother  inno- 
cently. 


I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs. 

I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs, 

Though  well  I  know  the  tune, 
Familiar  as  a  cradle  song 

With  sleep-compelling  croon; 
Yet  though  I'm  filled  with  music, 

As  choirs  of  summer  birds, 
"  I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs  " 

I  do  not  know  the  words. 

I  start  on  "  Hail  Columbia," 

And  get  to  "  heav'n-born  band," 
And  there  I  strike  an  upward  grade, 

With  neither  steam  nor  sand; 
"  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  downs  me 

Right  in  my  wildest  screaming; 
I  start  all  right,  but  dumbly  come 

To  voiceless  wreck  at  "streaming." 

So,  when  I  sing  the  old  songs, 

Don't  murmur  or  complain 
If  "  Li,  diddy  ah  dah,  turn  turn  " 

Should  fill  the  sweetest  strain. 
1  love  "Tolly  um  dum  di  do," 

And  the  "  trilla  la  yeep  da  "  of  birds, 
But  "  I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs," — 

I  do  not  know  the  words. 

— Rev.  Robert  J.  Burdette. 


Useful  Hints. 

Cement  for  Glass. — Add  one  pint  of 
vinegar  to  one  pint  of  milk  and  separate 
the  curds  from  the  whey.  Mix  the  whey 
with  the  whites  of  five  eggs.  Beat  it 
thoroughly  together  and  sift  into  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  unslacked  lime  to 
convert  it  into  a  thick  paste.  Broken 
glitss  or  china  mended  with  this  cement 
will  not  break  again  and  will  resist  the 
action  of  fire  and  water. 

To  Clean  Oil  Cloth.  —  To  clean 
kitchen  oil  cloths  under  the  stove  or 
elsewhere,  make  a  weak  suds  of  com- 
mon laundry  soap  and  warm -soft  water, 
adding  to  each  quart  of  the  suds  one 
tablespoonful  of  kerosene.  This  wash 
may  be  used  as  often  as  necessary  with- 
out fading  the  oil  cloth,  and  will  keep  it 
looking  fresh  and  bright  until  worn  out. 

To  CLEAN  Leather. — Always  clean 
the  leather  couch  with  a  cloth  dampened 
in  sweet  oil.  It  will  not  crack  the 
leather,  and  at  the  same  time  removes 
all  dust  that  has  collected  in  the  tufting. 

How  to  Clstan  Silk. — For  black 
goods,  wash  thoroughly  in  good  soap 
and  water.  In  rinsing  use  raw  potato 
water.  The  acid  in  the  potato  brings 
out  the  color  of  the  black  so  that  it  looks 
like  new.  The  potato  water  should  be 
prepared  by  grating  six  or  eight  good 
sized  potatoes  with  the  skins  on,  as  that 
is  the  beneficial  part  of  it.  Put  on  suf- 
ficient water  to  cover  goods,  let  it  stand 
all  night.  Next  morning  strain  and 
rinse  thoroughly. 

How  to  Keep  Tins  From  Rusting. — 
An  authority  on  household  matters  says 
that  if  new  tinware  be  rubbed  over  with 
fresh  lard  and  thoroughly  heated  in  the 
oven  before  it  is  used  it  will  never  rust 
afterward,  no  matter  how  much  it  is  put 
in  water.  For  stained  tinware  borax 
produces  the  best  results.  If  a  teapot  or 
coffeepot  is  discolored  on  the  inside,  boil 
it  in  a  strong  solution  of  borax  for  a 
short  time,  and  all  its  brightness  will 
return. 

How  to  Utilize  Old  Sheets. — Old 
sheets  make  serviceable  aprons  for  after- 
noon wear.  Use  the  corners,  which  are 
almost  as  strong  as  when  new,  and  you 
will  find  them  easy  to  wash  and  do  up, 
and  they  give  a  neat  appearance  to  the 
wearer  when  doing  service  in  the  dining 
room  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Opera  Creams. — Put  into  two  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  enough  milk  to 
thoroughly  dissolve  it,  adding  to  the 
milk  a  quarter  teasponful  of  cream  of 
tartar.  Bring  slowly  to  a  boil,  stirring 
steadily  all  the  time.  When  a  little 
dropped  into  cold  water  is  the  consist- 
ency of  putty,  turn  the  mixture  into  a 
greased  pan  and  set  it  aside  until  it  be- 
gins to  get  cool.  Beat  it  as  long  as  you 
can  do  so  and  then  knead  as  you  would 
dough,  turning  it  out  on  a  pastry  board 
sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar.  Roll 
into  a  sheet  half  an  inch  thick  and  cut 
into  squares.  If  flavoring  is  desired,  it 
should  be  stirred  in  just  before  the  mix- 
ture is  taken  from  the  lire. 


Chaff. 

Village  Schoolmaster  (explaining 
'  biped  '  anil  '  quadruped  ')  —  Now, 
Jones,  what  is  the  difference  between 
Die  and  a  pig  ? 

Jones — Couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

"If  elected,"  said  the  orator,  "it 
shall  be  my  effort  to  protect  the  un- 
scrupulous from  the  poor  and  weak — 
er — a — ."  The  effect  of  his  ringing  per- 
iods was  lost  forever. 

Nell — Isn't  that  youth  who  is  calling 
on  you  rather  a  raw  one? 

Belle — Yes,  that  is  why  I  was  roast- 
ing him. 

"  Does  he  know  much  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  not  only  knows  that  he 
doesn't  know  much,  but  he  knows 
enough  to  keep  others  from  knowing 
it." 

Katharine — There  is  never  any  ex- 
cuse for  ignorance. 

Kidder — That's  right.  There  were 
even  knight  schools  in  the  dark  ages. 

Mabel — Jack  is  just  as  tender  as  be- 
fore he  married  me. 

Marie — I  suppose  that's  because  you 
keep  him  in  hot  water  all  the  time  now. 

"  Young  Pusher  is  a  great  writer  of 
hot  air  stories." 

"  All  right,  we'll  make  him  our  bal- 
loon editor." 

Higgins — My  vet.  was  greatly  pleased 
with  that  horse  you  sold. 

Wiggins — What  pleased  him  about 
the  animal  ? 

Higgins — Why  he  discovered  12  new 
diseases  he  never  suspected  before. 

"  From  which  one  of  his  parents  does 
Mary  get  her  good  looks?" 

"  Her  father.  He  keeps  a  drug  store." 

Feudally — Now,  candidly,  what  do 
you  think  of  my  book  ? 

Grimshaw — Well,  I  always  did  ad- 
mire the  courage  of  a  man  who,  with- 
out knowing  how  to  write,  writes  on  a 
subject  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 

"Do  tell  me  what  Mrs.  Tewler  is 
like,"  she  asked  of  her  husband. 

"Well,  she's  a  woman  of  sixty  who 
looks  fifty,  thinks  she  is  forty,  dresses 
like  thirty  and  acts  like  twenty." 


For  a  Troublesome  Felon. — Take 
common  rock  salt,  dry  in  an  oven,  then 
pound  it  fine  and  mix  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  equal  parts;  put  it  in  a  rag 
and  wrap  it  around  the  parts  affected;  as 
it  gets  dry  put  on  more. 

Absolute  right  is  very  likely  to  be 
just  the  thing  that  the  crowd  is  not 
clamoring  for. 


Anybody  can  be  good  during  the 
time  that  temptation  is  off  on  its  vaca- 
tion. 


Regret  is  a  short  name  for  wishing 
you  had  known  as  much  about  some- 
thing before  you  did  it  as  you  do  now. 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
No  other  firm  could  afford  this  but  us 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  made  this  offer— this  beau-  g\mm 
tiful  4-plece  set  of  Silverware  II  /  A 
(guaranteed);  full  size  for  family       §  ■ 
use  packed  In  case.  V  ■  \j 

For  only  ----- 

It  is  clone  solely  to  advertise  our  product 
and  only  one  set  will  be  sent  to  each  fam- 
ily, with  positively  no  duplicate  or- 
ders. The  plate  is  hea  vy  ana  the  pattern 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  fashionable— 
the  famous  "  Rose."  The  pieces  are  Fit 
to  Grace  any  Table  and  Will  Last  lor 
Years. 

ORDER  TODAY — This  price  includes 
all  packing,  shipping  and  delivery  charges 
prepaid  to  your  door.  Send  cash,  money 
order,  or  2c.  stamps  to 

Rogers  Silverware  Co., 

Dept.  P.  23.  No.  114  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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SEEDS,    PLANTS,  Etc. 


never  buy  a  cheap  horse  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  one.  Some  fruit  ranchers 
buy  the  cheapest  tree  they  can  get,  but  an 
orchardist — never.  Our  trees  and  vines  are 
not  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  the  best  that 
care  in  selection  and  growing  can  produce. 
We  propagate  only  from  parent  trees  and 
vines  that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  our  stock  will  give  you  good  ser= 
vice  for  a  lifetime.    That  is  what  you  want. 


OUR  STOCK 


Comprises  all  profitable 
commercial  sorts  of 


PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
APPLES, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
and  GRAPES. 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  want 

WRITE  US 

PLACER  NURSERIES 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Trees!!  Trees!! 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  trees  and  ornamen- 
tal plants  to  offer.  Elberta  and  other  Peach 
trees  in  large  quantities.    Send  for  Price  List 

Orange  County  Nursery  and  Land  Co. 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


Hlflh  In  Quality 


Low  in  Price 


OUR  SEEDS  GROW 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seed 

J.  SEULBERGER, 

414  Fourteenth  Street.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Wend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  carefully  selected  seed 
I'ostal  lor  prices. 


A.  A.  MILLS, 


Anaheim,  Cal. 


Strawberry  Plants 

lirandywlne,  Kxcelsior,  Texas,  Arizona,  Al, 
Lady  Thompson  and  Midnight,  Pedigree  Plaints. 

Blackberry  Plants 

Mammoth  Hlacks,  Karly  (  ramtal, 

Giant  Himalaya. 

Raspberry  Plants 

Surprise  (earliest  known).  Millers,  t'uthbert. 

Dewberry,  Loganberry, 

Phenomenal  Berry  Plants. 

Mention  this  paper  and  get  catalog  of  prices 
and  cultural  directions. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Burbank,  Cal. 

BARTLETT  PEARS. 

I  have  a  large  stock  of  Bartlett  Pears  that  can- 
not be  excelled  for  size  and  quality  grown  on 
whole  roots  one  year  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Those  desiring  In  any  quantity,  address, 


R.  P.  EACHUS, 


LAKEPORT.  CAL. 


200.000  Eucalyptus  Trees 

fcw  W  W  p  W  W  W  ,N  VARIETY1 

Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


$30,000,000 


Is  the  estimated  value  of  the 
coming  crop  of  citrus  fruits 
In  ( 'allfornia.  This  unprece- 
dented volume  has  greatly 
Increased  the  demand  for 
good  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  Hence  if  you  are  con- 
templating planting,  we 
advise  that  you  get  your 
order  In  early  for  your  trees. 
Our  book  on  "The  Citrus 
Fruits"  tells  about  the  cit- 
rus question;  from  the  seed 
bed  to  marketing  the  crop 
and  getting  your  check. 
Sumptuously  illustrated, 
and  about  20,000  words  of 
text.  A  copy  is  yours  for 
25  cents. 


San  Dimns  Citrus  Nursery 

SAN    Dl  MAS,  CAL. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE, 


riiOl'U  I  KTOR. 


WALNUTS 


Franquette 
Santa  Rosa 


Finest  rUCCTlMHTC 
Varieties  tntSlIlLlS 


Bur  bank's 
liest 

Bar  bank's 

1  'rlmson  Winter 


Opulent  Peach 
Rhubarb 


I J  rafted  on 
t  'alif.  Hlack 


Finest 
Quality 

Also  other 
stock 


Grown  at  Sebastopol 

T.  J.  TRUE, 

Rural  Route  1.  MODESTO 


Pacific  Nurseries 

San  Francisco  and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

Oilers  for  this  Season's  Planting 
a  full  line  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous,  Conifers,  Palms,  Rhododendrons, 
Camellias,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Eucalyptus, 
Cypress,  Pine,  Monterey  and  Maritima  Pittospo- 
rum  transplanted  into  plats. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

F.  LUDEMANN,  3041  Baker  Street 

SAN  FHANCISCO 
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FREE 
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SEEDS 

LARGER,  HANDSOMER, 

MORE  COMPLETE 

THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  COMPANY 


52  JACKSON  STREET 


Successors  to  Cox  Seed  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALMONDS 

Lewelllng,  Texan  Prolific,  Drake,  Three  sure 
bearers. 

PE/VCIIES 

Muir,    KIbcrta,    Lowell,   Orange  and  Tuscan 
('ling,  etc. 

CHERRIES 

Chapman  (earliest.!,  Itoval  Ann,  Bing, Tartarian, 
etc. 

WALNUTS  AND  PECANS 

Grafted  and  Seedlings. 

I  I  I  WOOD  WALNUT 

EUCALYPTUS— Twenty   varieties,  In  10,000  or 
50,000  lots. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Sower     T~  Has 

No  Second.  Chance 

Good  sense  says  make  the  most 
of  the  lint 

FERRY'S 

SEEDS 

haye  made  and  kept  Ferry's  Sood  Bnsl- 
nnsB  the  largest  in  the  world— merit  tells. 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1908 

tells  tile  whole  Reed  Story— sent  FREE  for 
the  asking.   l>on't  bow  seeds  till  you  get  it. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Trees 


French  Prunes  and  Apri- 
cots; Muirs  aid  Tuscan 
(  lings,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  Teach  Trees, 
all  tine  budded  stock.  Large  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Apples,  grafted  on  whole 
roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine  stock 
of  Cherries,  Pears,  Plume,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list. 

A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

Proprietor  Pleasant  View  Nursery. 


Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR 

Orders  Booked  Now  for  Delivery 
Spring  of  1908. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  DLSBHOW,  Proprietor. 
Both  phones.  R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal 


inter 


$1.50  per  Doz.       $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
000  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  line,  SM)  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

In  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  SI.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

In  use  all  over  the  State 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  groceis,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Best  Stock  on  the  Coast 
Every  Tree  True  to  Name 

CITRUS 

Any  quantity  in  all  of  the  leading  Stand- 
ard Varieties.  All  grown  at  Kxeter,  where 
they  develop  perfectly. 

DECIDUOUS 

The  best  of  everything  In  all  sorts,  strong 
and  healthy,  with  well  developed  roots. 
Properly  packed  and  shipped  promptly  or 
when  desired.    Place  your  orders  now. 

mm 

CREATIONS 

We  are  sole  propagators  and  disseminators 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot,  Gavlota  Plum 
Formosa  Plum,  Vesuvius  Plum 
Royal  and  Paradox  Walnuts 

Send  10c.  for  our  valuable  booklet,  beauti- 
fully Illustrated  in  colors,  which  tells  all 
about  these  wonderful  new  creations. 

GRAPEVINES 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Roots. 

Calimyrna  Figs,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  Palms,  Plants. 

our  large  new  catalogue  sent  free. 

■  PAID-OP  CAPITAL  3  200.00000 

FANCHER  CREEK 

NURSERIES 

L  « 
22s 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


GeO  C  ROeding   Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Bo^»Fresno^alif^ 


Blake,  Hoffitt  6  Towne 


Dealers  in    1400  FOURTH  ST„SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moflitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
mrtH   Blake.  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 


BUTTE. 

Orange  Shipments.  —  Since  the 
shipment  of  oranges  from  here  began, 
about  the  first  week  in  November,  over 
250  cars  have  been  shipped,  and  shipping 
will  keep  up  for  several  weeks  yet. 
Every  day  sees  the  departure  of  several 
carloads  of  the  golden  fruit  and  the  ship- 
pers are  receiving  good  prices. 

COLUSA. 

Raised  Good  Crops. — Bee:  G.  A. 
Averdson,  who  farms  on  Sycamore 
Slough,  a  few  miles  west  of  Arbuckle, 
can  show  good  results  this  year  from 
intense  farming,  which  forces  the  land 
by  irrigation  and  cultivation  to  produce 
to  its  fullest  extent.  A  large  portion  of 
Averdson's  land  was  overflowed  last 
winter,  and  not  until  it  began  to  recede 
in  the  early  summer  could  he  begin  to 
plow  and  plant.  By  intense  farming, 
however,  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  a 
large  crop,  estimated  as  follows  :  From 
25  acres  of  Egyptian  corn,  500  sacks; 
60  acres  of  barley,  20  to  25  sacks  per 
acre;  30  acres  of  pumpkins,  400  tons;  40 
acres  of  potatoes,  3,000  sacks;  20  acres 
beans,  (50  sacks  per  acre.  After  the 
barley  is  harvested,  Averdson  says  a 
second  crop  will  spring  up  and  yield  a 
big  crop  next  season  provided  the  land 
is  not  overflowed.  As  prices  are  good 
for  all  products,  Averdson  will  receive 
good  returns  for  his  products. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Celery  Chop. — Gazette:  Eight  hun- 
dred cars  of  the  finest  celery  will  be 
shipped  from  Jersey  island  this  year. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  men  will  cut 
the  crop  and  commence  soon. 

GLENN. 

Large  Olives. — A  farmer  of  the 
river  section  brought  to  Willows  a  small 
branch  which  he  cut  from  one  of  his 
young  olive  trees,  the  branch  being 
laden  with  olives.  The  olives  on  the 
branch  were  something  phenomenal  in 
size,  and  have  caused  much  comment, 
the  smallest  one  being  as  large  as  a  full- 
grown  prune,  and  the  largest  almost 
twice  that  size. 

KINGS. 

Prize  for  Butter. — Hanford  Senti- 
nel: The  Lucerne  Cream  &  Butter  Co. 
of  this  county  had  an  exhibit  of  butter 
at  the  contest  held  at  the  State  Farm  at 
Davisville  last  week,  and  the  sample 
carried  off  the  third  prize.  When  the 
fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
many  butter  makers  were  in  the  com- 
petition, that  have  had  years  of  experi- 
ence, the  showing  made  can  be  better 
appreciated.  Clark  Watson,  the  butter 
maker  at  the  Lucerne  Creamery,  natur- 
ally feels  elated  over  the  fact  that  his 
skill  in  competition  with  older  and  more 
experienced  butter  makers  enabled  the 
Kings  county  butter  to  capture  the  prize 
mentioned. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Big  Return  from  Onions. — Lodi 
Sentinel:  What  San  Joaquin  county's 
rich  peat  lands  and  fertile  grape  soils 
will  do  when  tickled  with  the  hoe  of 
industry  and  intelligence  is  something 
"awful."  Here  comes  an  Italian  whose 
name  sounds  something  like  Antonio 
Lagunio,  who  made  enough  money  this 
season  off  of  2£  acres  of  onions  to  permit 
him  to  retire  to  the  sun-kissed  skies  of 
his  native  land  and  live  the  remainder 
of  his  life  like  a  priuce.  On  this  little 
patch  of  rich  peat — large  enough  only 
for  a  four-horse  team  to  turn  around 
upon,  Lagunio  harvested  737  sacks  of 
silverskin  onions  that  he  sold  for  $2,205. 

Grape  Crop  Brings  Large  Sum. — 
One  of  the  many  extensive  vineyardists 
of  Lodi  who  is  offering  up  thanks  for  the 
prosperous  fruit  season  just  ended  is  J. 
H.  Pope,  residing  a  mile  east  of  Lodi. 
From  a  vineyard  of  25  acres  of  Tokays, 
Pope  sold  this  season  17,000  crates  of 
grapes,  for  which  he  was  paid  95  cents 
per  crate  f.  o.  b.  Lodi.  The  amount  of 
these  grapes  net  the  grower  $13,000, 


which  is  all  clear  gain,  for  the  culls  from 
the  vineyard  sold  at  the  winery  more 
than  paid  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
packing.  However,  much  can  be  ex- 
pected of  these  vines,  as  17  acres  are 
vines  13  years  old,  while  the  remaining 
eight  acres  are  only  three  years  old. 

Freak  Grape  Vine. — Sacramento 
Bee:  On  the  Norton  &  Augier  vine- 
yard, southeast  of  Lodi,  a  freak  vine  has 
been  discovered  among  the  Tokays 
which  has  been  creating  much  interest 
among  vineyardists.  The  vine  resem- 
bles the  Tokay  variety,  and  was  planted 
with  thousands  of  cuttings  of  Tokays  12 
years  ago,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of 
that  variety.  The  size  of  the  berry  is 
the  same  as  the  Tokay,  but  more  deli- 
cate in  flavor  and  of  a  beautiful  flesh 
color,  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  usu- 
ally attractive  appearance  of  the  fruit. 
In  New  York  this  season  one  crate  alone 
of  these  freak  grapes  sold  for  $5. 37 J. 
Another  crate  packed  with  half  Corni- 
chons  sold  for  3.30,  thus  giving  a  gross 
of  $7  for  the  freak  vine's  Tokays. 
White  Tokays  is  the  name  Augier  has 
given  the  odd  vine. 

SONOMA. 

Dried  Prunes.  —  Press  -  Democrat: 
Ten  million  pounds  of  dried  prunes  val- 
ued at  $500,000  is  the  estimate  Of  this 
year's  prune  yield  in  Sonoma  county. 
While  the  crop  was  small  the  price  paid 
was  good,  and  what  lacked  in  quantity 
was  made  up  in  quality  and  financial 
returns.  The  sizes  ran  large  and  the 
average  price  was  five  cents  per  pound. 
Of  course,  some  prunes  went  considera- 
bly higher. 

Many  Carloads  of  Tomatoes.— 
Healdsburg  Enterprise:  Eighty-four 
carloads  represent  the  total  shipment  of 
tomatoes  from  this  section  to  Santa  Rosa 
by  the  Fontana  cannery  during  the  past 
few  months.  Besides  the  full  carloads 
a  number  of  half  cars  were  shipped,  so 
that  it  is  safe  in  estimating  that  100  car- 
loads were  shipped  from  this  place. 

SUTTER. 

Olive  Pickling.  —  Farmer:  The 
olive  pickling  business  is  now  brisk 
and  ripe  olives  are  now  on  the  market. 
Several  parties  here  put  up  quite  a  lot 
of  the  olives  in  pickle  each  year  for  the 
retail  trade.  The  crop  is  good  but  the 
olives  smaller  than  usual. 

YOLO. 

Last  of  Beet  Crop. — The  season 
was  very  favorable  for  harvesting  the 
crop.  The  produce  of  about  300  acres 
has  been  shipped  to  Alvarado.  The 
yield  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  0,000 
tons,  or  about  200  carloads,  The  Alva- 
rado Sugar  Co.  has  leased  1,200  acres 
from  C.  Q.  Nelson,  about  800  acres  from 
T.  L.  Laugenour,  and  there  will  be 
other  smaller  tracts  planted,  so  that  the 
area  in  this  vicinity  next  season  con- 
trolled by  the  company  will  be  between 
2,000  and  3,000  acres.  It  will  also  con- 
trol a  considerable  area  near  Davis. 

YUBA. 

Marysville  Oranges.  —  When 
orders  were  promulgated  last  summer 
that  citrus  trees  in  Marysville  must  be 
defoliated  to  eradicate  the  white  fly,  it 
was  conceded  by  everyone  that  there 
would  be  no  oranges  grown  on  Marys- 
ville trees  before  the  winter  of  1908-09. 
That  there  should  be  any  oranges  at  all 
this  winter  on  the  trees  defoliated  last 
summer  was  never  expected.  Never- 
theless Thanksgiving  oranges  were 
picked  from  trees  that  were  robbed  of 
every  leaf  last  July.  In  several  yards 
about  town  the  orange  trees  put  forth 
blossoms  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
came  out  on  the  limbs  of  the  denuded 
trees,  and  these  blossoms  matured  into 
fruit  of  good  quality.  The  yield  is,  of 
course,  small,  but  in  some  instances  the 
owners  of  trees  had  oranges  to  divide 
with  friends  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Next  season  should  see  a  good  crop  har- 
vested, and  the  quality  should  be  better 
than  in  past  seasons,  for  the  trees  now 
are  free  from  every  disease,  excepting 
the  few  that  are  still  supposed  to  be 
affected  by  the  white  fly. 
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TOOL  CABINETS 

It  -is  difficult  to  select  a  set  of  tools  for  the  home  or  farm  piece  by 
piece  that  will  exactly  cover  all  requirements.  To  save  the  expense  of 
needless  tools  and  always  to  be  sure  of  having  just  the  tools  necessary, 
select  one  of  the  Keen  KutterTool  Cabinets.  Then  you 
will  have  as  good  a  set  of  tools,  kept  in  as  good  coudi- 
tion,  as  the  expert  tool  user. 

Every  tool  belongs  to  the  famous  Keen  K utter 
brand,  and  is  sharpened,  tested,  inspected  and  guaran- 
teed perfect  before  it  is  sent  out. 

Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinets  are  the  only  ones  made 
containing  a  set  of  tools  under  one  name,  trademark 
and  guarantee.    Prices  from  $8.50  to  $85.00. 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.), 
St-  Louts  and  .New  York,  TJ.  8.  A. 


COWS 
MAKE  MONEY 

if  they  are  properly  handled  and  if 
the  right  kind  of  apparatus  is  used. 

DE  LAVAL   SEPARATORS    and  Dairy 
Prosperity  go  hand  in  hand.    DE  LAVAL  APPARATUS 
and  SUPPLIES  will  also  help  to  increase   your    bank  account. 
We  are  specialists   and  handle  everything  that    is    best  for 
the  creamery  and  dairy.    Ask  for  catalogues  A  and  B. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Dm  mm  and  Sacramento    Sts.j  S.  F.     jSlll  //jT<§L 
107  First  St.         123  N.  Main  St.    >lm8jf  lil 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St..  Seattle  _ 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Tm  only 
pruner 
made  that  cult 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 
of 


SHEET  IRiJN  fTOiMTO 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  —  all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltuni 


Abide  With  Us. 

HOME  PLACES 

Scenic  grandeur;  fine  garden,  orchard  and 
grain  land;  abundant  water;  extensive  range; 
electric  and  lumber  Interests  Just  developing; 
schools,  stores,  and  dally  mall.  Socialist  plan— 
t,ui/  direct  from  owners. 

A.  W.  FREDERICK, 

North  Pork,  Cal. 

HRnoM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  ou  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
&  by  7  inches.  Cloth  *0-60 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

West  of  San  Publo  Ave. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


The  Transportation  of  California 
Fruits. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  as  submitted 
by  Mr.  R.  D.  BTBPB  kns  of  .Sacramento. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  through 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  traffic  manager  at 
San  Francisco,  in  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  this  committee  dated  Nov. 
24,  1906,  stated  that  the  company  had 
contracted  for  the  construction  of  6,600 
refrigerator  cars  of  the  latest  improved 
type,  and  that  they  would  all  be  de- 
livered in  time  to  he  put  into  service  to 
handle  California  fresh  fruit  shipments 
in  1!M)~.  Your  committee  is  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  kept 
this  promise  in  full,  and  that  all  other 
initial  lines  have  acted  in  a  like  man- 
ner. The  cars  are  larger  and  better 
in  all  respects  than  those  that  had  been 
in  use  and  we  feel  that  we  would  he  tin- 
appreciative  and  derelict  in  duty  if  we 
did  not  recommend  that  the  fruit  grow- 
ers in  this  convention  adopt  resolutions 
commending  and  thanking  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Co.  and  the  other  initial 
lines  for  their  action  in  this  matter. 

We  believe  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  <S  salt  Lake  Co.,  have  by 
this  elimination  of  the  private  refrig- 
erator car  lines  done  much  to  promote 
the  fruit  industry  of  California.  It  is 
now  within  easy  reach  of  the  transporta- 
tion companies  to  more  than  quadruple 
our  fruit  shipments  in  short  time  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  reason 
able  fruit  train  time  schedule. 

Pkttkk  Timk  is  Xk<  kssary. — The 
time  made  in  the  delivery  of  California 
fruit  shipments  at  Eastern  destinations 
this  year  was  probably  the  worst  in  the 
history  of  such  shipments.  It  frequently 
happens  that  cars  were  out  12  to  1  r>  days 
to  Chicago,  and  to  points  east  of  Chi- 
cago frequently'  from  16  to  18  days,  and 
in  some  instances  20  to  25  days. 

As  usual,  the  time  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  was  lietter  than 
the  time  made  from  about  the  middle  to 
the  close  of  the  season,  when  the  best 
possible  service  should  he  given  to  in- 
sure the  arrival  of  the  fruit  in  good  con- 
dition at  destination. 

Some  think  that  as  the  days  grow- 
shorter  and  the  nights  longer  and  cooler 
that  it  is  not  important  to  see  that  the 
ice  tanks  are  kept  full  and  that  fast 
time  he  made  in  the  carrying  of  our 
fruit  shipments. 

Such  ideas  are  erroneous  for  the  rea- 
son that  fruit  does  not  differ  from  other 
earthly  things,  in  its  power  of  endur- 
ance to  which  there  is  a  limit.  Fruit, 
when  fully  matured,  soon  begins  to  de- 
cay and  becomes  worthless  unless  care 
and  attention  is  given  to  prevent  such  a 
result. 

Since  the  elimination  of  the  private 
refrigerator  car  lines,  from  the  trans- 
portation service,  the  time  consumed  in 
the  transit  of  our  fruit  shipments  be- 
comes the  most  Important  factor,  and 
should  be  given  paramount  considera- 
tion, for  upon  improved  uniform  and 
reliable  time  schedule  fruit  train  service 
depends  the  development  of  California's 
great  horticultural  resources  which  are 
yet,  comparatively  speaking,  in  em- 
bryo. 

Additional  facilities  must  be  given  by 
the  transportation  companies,  for  when 
the  new  acreage,  which  is  very  large, 
comes  into  bearing,  and  the  many  more 
acres  that  we  are  inviting  and  urging 
l>eople  to  come  to  California  to  plant  to 
fruit,  also,  come  into  bearing,  letter 
time  must  be  made  in  the  transjiorta- 
tion  of  our  fruit  products  or  heavy  loss 
will  inevitably  come  to  many  growers. 

The  Promise  op  the  Railway.— 
What  fruit  growers  desire  is  that  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  them 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  on  May 
21,  1901,  be  put  into  effect.  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  addressed   to  the  (  hair- 


MILK  CANS  ROB 
YOU 

Look  rthrough  a  microscope  at  milk 
set  to  cream  In  pans  or  cans  and  you 'U 
see  how  they  rob  you.  You'll  see  the 
easeine— the  cheese  part— forming  a 
spidery  web  all  through  the  milk. 
You'll  see  this  web  growing  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  forms  solid  card. 
How  can  you  expect  all  the  cream  to 
rise  through  that  ?  It  can't.  This 
-   ^_ 


caselne  web  catches  a  third  to  half  the 
cream.  You  stand  that  loss  Just  as 
long  as  you  use  pans  or  cans  for  they 
haven't  enough  Bkimmlng  force  to 
take  out  all  the  cream.  But,  just  the 
mlnnte  yon  commence  using  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tnbnlar  Cream  Separator,  you 
stop  that  loss. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separators  have  10.000  times  more 
skimming  force  than  pans  or  cans, 
and  twice  as  much  as  any  other  separ- 
I  ator.  They  get  all  the  cream-get  It 
ciuick-get  It  free  from  dirt  and  in  the 
best  condition  for  making  Ollt  Edge 
Butter.  Caselne  don't  bother  the  Tub- 
ular. The  Tuliuljtrjs  positively  cer- 
tain to  great iylncreawe  .v77ur~dalry 
profits,  so  write  at  once  for  catalog 
1-131  and  our  valuable  free  book, 
"Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


man  of  the  committee  by  Mr.  Win. 
Sproule  on  that  date: 

"  Referring  to  the  memorial  from  the 
fruit  growers  of  California  to  the  trans- 
portation companies  through  committee 
of  fruit  growers,  of  w  hich  you  arc  the 
chairman,  and  a  copy  of  which  was 
duly  furnished  this  office,  I  beg  to  say 
that  we  have  had  extended  correspond- 
ence with  our  connections,  looking  to 
a  time  schedule  on  deciduous  fruit  from 
northern  California,  during  the  season 
now  opening,  that  would  be  as  far  as 
feasible  in  line  with  the  wishes  of  the 
fruit  growers. 

"  As  expressed  to  you  when  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  before  the  con 
vention  at  its  session  in  this  city  De- 
cember last,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  com- 
pany to  do  its.  share  in  fostering  the 
fruit  industry,  and  lend  it  our  influence 
in  giving  it  satisfactory  transportation. 

"  I  am  now  able  to  say  to  you  accord- 
ingly that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  com- 
pany to  run  trainloads  of  fresh  fruit 
from  Sacramento  to  Ogden  within  tin 
hours,  provided,  if  there  is  but  one  train, 
it  be  ready  for  departure  from  Sacra- 
mento not  later  than  12  o'clock  mid- 
night; if  two  or  three  trainloads,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  the  first  and  second 
lie  ready  to  go  out  at  earlier  hours,  say 
at  10  and  ll  o'clock,  respectively. 

"  The  Union  Pacific  and  its  connec- 
tions have  authorized  us  to  say  that 
their  time  from  Ogden  to  Chicago  will 
approximate  S4  hours  for  shipments 
thus  delivered  them  in  trainload  lots, 
of  which  24  hours  will  be  consumed 
from  Council  Bluffs  to  Chicago. 

"  You  will  observe  that  this  will 
bring  the  fruit  into  Chicago  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  as  a  shipment,  for  ex- 
ample, which  leaves  Sacramento  on 
Monday    midnight,    would    arrive  in 

Chicago  on  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing Monday — this,  too,  bearing  in  mind 
the  two  hours  difference  in  time  owing 
to  meridian. 

"  If,  when  shipments  liegin  in  quan- 
tity so  as  to  make  up  trainloads,  ship- 
pers will  so  arrange  their  forwardings 
as  to  give  the  whole  trainload  to  one 
connection  through  to  Chicago,  I  her 
lieve  you  will  find  results  justify  the 
effort.  This  can  lie  done  without  giv- 
ing one  line  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
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business,  by  alternating  the  lines  over 
which  the  trains  would  move;  but  all 
notify  us  that,  unless  they  can  get  the 
fruit  in  trainloads,  they  cannot  make  the 
schedule  called  for.  It  will  make  no 
difference  in  our  time  up  to  Ogden 
whether  the  fruit  is  there  deliveied  to 
the  Union  Pacific  or  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Western. 

"East  of  Ogden  the  Rio  Grande- 
Pueblo  route,  recognizing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  traffic  moves,  will  aim 
to  meet  the  time  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
route  indicated  in  the  foregoing. 

"  Shipments  for  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis on  the  one  hand  and  St.  Louis  on 
the  other  will  be  handled  from  point  of 
divergence  on  the  scheduled  trains  of 
the  line  handling  the  fruit  from  the 
Missouri  River.  East  of  Chicago  lines 
will  handle,  as  heretofore,  the  Erie 
Railroad  Co.,  notifying  us  that  their 
high-class  freight  train,  which  carries 
the  fruit,  leaves  Chicago  in  the  after- 
noon, but  reaches  New  York  on  or  about 
4:80  a.  Mi  third  morning,  Philadelphia 
6:80  a.  M .  third  morning,  Boston 4  A.  M. 
fourth  morning  out  from  Chicago. 

"  You  are  aware  that  the  standard  for 
fast  trains  carrying  perishable  freight 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  about  60 
hours.  Lines  east  of  Chicago  point  out 
that  to  speed  up  their  tra  ins  in  this  busi- 
ness would  not  mend  matters,  as  the 
fruit  would  arrive  either  in  the  after- 
noon or  the  early  night  hours  prior  to 
present  arrival,  and  from  either  the 
shippers  would  derive  no  benefit  as  com- 
pared with  present  deliveries;  further 
than  this,  the  way  is  not  clear  to  han- 
dling California  fruit  on  faster  schedule 
tintte  than  the  perishable  freight  local  to 
their  own  lines. 

"  I  trust  that  you  will  concur  that  the 
foregoing  indicates  that  the  expressions 
given  your  convention  of  intention  to  go 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Re  your  own  horse  doctor.  Book  enables 
yon  to  cure  all  the  common  ailments,  curb, 
splint,  spavin,  lameness,  etc.  Prepared  by 
the  makers  of 

Turtle's 
Elixir 

The  world's  greatest  horse 
remedy.  $100  reward  for 
failure  to  cure  above  diseases  where  cure 
is  possible.  Write  for  the  book.  Postace2c. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO..  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mas* 
Lo*  Angeles,  W.  A.  Shaw,  Mgr.,  1921  New  England  Ay. 
Bcimarc  of  all  blisters;  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wcllknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  In  no  ease,  It  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  Irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Eibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Kldeout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  atChlco,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  PILES 

ITCHING  Plies  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleedlug  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  curedby  Dr.  Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy. 
Stops  itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jar  atdrupglsts  or  sent  by  mall.  Treatise  free.  Write 
me  about  your  case.    DR.  BOSANKO,  Fhllada.Pa. 


Increasing  Yield 


Decreasing  Feed 

Milk  is  secreted  wholly  from  food  elements  given  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired by  nature  for  physical  maintenance.  Milk  production,  therefore,  is 
really  the  result  of  unnatural  feeding. 

Man,  however,  goes  yet  further  and  asks  the  cow  to  not  only  consume 
more  food  than  she  needs,  but  to  continue  the  stuffing  process  for  mouths 
when  nature  would  limit  the  milk-producing  period  to  the  brief  infancy  of 
the  calf.  A  little  thought  shows  how  impossible  it  is  for  such  conditions  to 
long  continue  without  bringing  derangement  of  bodily  functions.  Indiges- 
tion, loss  of  appetite  and  consequent  loss  of  flesh  and  milk,  are  common 
troubles  resulting  from  heavy  feeding. 

DB  HESS  STOCK  FG50 

is  an  infallible  preventive  of  and  remedy  for  digestive  disorders.  It  is  a  tonic,  the  pre- 
scription of  Dr.  Hessf  M.D.,  D.V.S.)  and  contains  the  bitter  principles  which  aid  digestion, 
iron  to  nourish  the  blood  and  nitrates  to  cleanse  the  system.  Given  twice  a  day  in  the 
grain  ration,  it  will  cause  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  food  to  digest,  thus  increas- 
ing yield  at  an  actual  lessening,  under  favorable  conditions)  of  the  amountconsumed. 

Veterinary  and  medical  authorities,  like  Professors  Quitman,  Winslow  and  Finley 
Dun,  endorse  the  tonics,  etc.,  contained  in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  It  gives  a  greater  appe- 
tite for  coarse  fodder,  increases  the  proportion  assimilated  and  decreases  the  amount 
lost ;  makes  steer,  hog  or  sheep  fat  quickly  and  cheaply  and  is  the  best  known  tonic 
remedy  for  horse  ills. 

SOLD  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE, 

ioo  lbs.  $7.00  25  lb  pail  $2.00. 

Smaller  quantities  nt  a  alight  advance. 

WhPre  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Fond  differs  in  particular  is  in  the  dose— It's  small  and  fed  but  twicp  a 
day,  which  proves  it  has  the  most  dincstivc  strenpth  to  the  pound.  Our  Government  recognizes  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  as  a  medicinal  compound,  and  this  paper  is  back  of  the  guarantee. 

FREE  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month— Dr.  H ess  (M  P.,  D.V.S.)  will  presenile  for  your 
ailing  animals.    You  can  have  his  96- page  Veterinary  Book  any  time  for  the  asking.   Mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Or.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Lous*  Killer.    Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
THE  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  PETALUMA,  CAL..  Pacific  Coast  Distributers. 


into  this  matter  carefully,  and  endeavor 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fruit  growers 
as  expressed  in  that  convention,  have 
not  been  lost  sight  of,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  being  fulfilled.  We  trust 
that  the  results  during  the  season  about 
to  open  will  bring  profit  to  the  fruit 
growers  and  renewed  friendly  relations 
with  the  carriers." 

Importance  ok  This  Promise. — -We 
believe  that  by  the  re-adoption  of  this 
time  schedule  by  the  railroads,  its 
strict  enforcement  by  them  would  go  far 
and  do  much  to  place  fruit  growing  in 
California  upon  a  sound  paying  basis. 

Such  a  time  schedule,  we  believe, 
would  go  far  towards  remedying  an 
evil  that  has  done  much  to  retard  the 
development  of  our  horticultural  inter- 
ests, to-wit:  the  fluctuations  in  prices  for 
California  fruit  in  Eastern  markets. 

When  shipments  that  are  sent  out 
three  and  four  days  later  than  others 
consigned  to  the  same  place  arrive  and 
are  sold  at  the  same  time,  an  over  sup- 
ply is  the  result,  which  is  not  all,  for  the 
delayed  fruit  arrives  in  an  impaired 
condition  and  brings  a  low  and  losing 
price,  which  price  goes  far  toward  fix- 
ing the  price  for  the  more  sound  and 
perfect  fruit. 

If  this  season's  shipments  that  arrive 
in  a  decayed  condition  and  were  sold  at 
a  loss  of  from  $200  to  $100  a  car  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  total  shipments  for 
the  season,  a  much  better  showing  would 
be  made  in  favor  of  our  fruit  interests, 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  good,  but  unneces- 
sarily impaired  for  the  reasons  above 
given. 

Co-operation  With  theRalways. 
— In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  our  part  to  criticise 
the  transportation  companies  for  their 
unusually  poor  service  given  to  fruit 
shipments  this  season,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  railroad  officials  to  the  evils  existing 
in  the  present  methods  of  transportation 
regarding  fruit  shipments  with  the  end 
in  view  and  the  hope  that  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  and  the  officials  of 
the  transportation  companies  may  get 
together  and  act  in  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
friendliness  and  adjust  any  and  all  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  may  exist  in 
their  minds  as  to  what  is  best  and  should 
be  done  to  promote  and  build  up  the 
fruit  industry  of  California,  and  inci- 
dentally the  interests  of  the  whole  State. 

After  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the 
above  report,  a  resolution  thankiug  the 
railways,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
was  also  unanimously  adopted. 


Your 


Winter  Trip 

Made  comfortable  by  the 

Sunset  Route 


Traverses  the  Sunny  South  between 
SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW  ORLEANS 

Vestibuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars— Dining  Ser- 
vice the  Best— Parlor  Observation  Car— Library — Cafe — 
Ladies'  Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion  parties  between 
California  and  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with  New  Orleans- 
New  York  Steamship  Co.'s  steamers  for  New  York. 
Your  choice  of  an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


884  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


14th  and  Franklin  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  11,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

Prices  on  wheat  remain  exactly  as  given 
last  week,  and  the  speculative  market 
shows  no  life.  Eastern  markets  are 
rather  quiet,  with  a  downward  tendency. 
Most  of  the  grain  ottered  on  this  market 
is  not  of  the  choicest  quality,  and  the 
latter  is  scarce  and  strongly  held.  While 
no  heavy  buying  is  reported,  there  is  a 
fair  demand  for  general  offerings,  and  this 
market  is  moderately  active,  with  current 
prices  firmly  held. 

California  White  Australian..  1.75  @1.82{ 

California  Club   1.67l@1.72J 

California  Milling   1.70  @1.72 

California  lower  grades   1.60  @1.65J 

Northern  Club   1.65  ©1.72 

Northern  Bluestem   1.75  ©1.771 

Northern  Red   1.62i©L'0" 

BARLEY. 

Shippers  still  take  little  interest  in  the 
market,  regarding  prices  as  too  high. 
While  cash  grain  remains  strongly  held 
at  last  quotations,  stocks  on  hand  are  con- 
siderable, with  heavy  arrivals  last  week, 
and  the  market  has  been  extremely  dull 
for  some  time. 

Brewing   $1.62A@1.671 

Chevalier    1.70  @1. 80 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.571@1.60 

Common  to  Fair   1.62|@1.55 

.Shipping   1.60  ©1.621 

OATH. 

There  are  no  red  oats  of  feed  grade  otter- 
ing at  present.  In  other  lines,  receipts 
from  the  north  continue  large,  and  the 
market  for  all  feed  grades  shows  little  life. 
Gray  oats  have  declined  slightly.  The 
rain  has  brought  about  a  better  demand 
for  seed  grades,  prices  on  which  are  more 
firmly  held  than  last  week,  though  there 
is  no  change  in  quotations  so  far.  The 
outlook  in  this  line,  however,  is  pleasing 
to  holders,  who  expect  a  more  active  mar- 
ket when  seeding  begins. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  *2.60  ($3.00 

( 'hoice  Red,  per  ctl   Nominal 

Grav   1.55  @1.70 

White   1.55  @1.70 

Choice  Red.  for  seed   1.88  ©2.00 

CORN. 

While  no  large  lots  of  corn  are  ottering 
at  present,  there  is  more  on  the  market 
than  last  week,  and  some  California  corn, 
the  first  in  many  weeks,  is  now  ottered, 
though  no  white  has  yet  been  taken. 
Western  yellow  is  quoted  a  little  lower, 
while  brown  Egyptian  shows  an  upward 
tendency,  being  5c  higher.  The  demand, 
however,  is  still  weak,  and  business  is  of 
small  proportions. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   1.75  @  

White    1.76}@  

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low   1.621@  1.65 

White,  in  bulk   1.55  "@   

Mixed,  in  bulk   1.52  @   

Brown  Egyptian   1.40  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

RYE. 

The  only  new  feature  in  rye  is  a  small 
offering  from  Oregon  at  $1.45,  the  same 
price  as  California.  There  is  no  particular 
demand,  however,  and  supplies  on  hand 
move  off  very  slowly. 

California  $1.45  @  

Utah   1.40  @1.45 

Oregon   1.45  @  

BEANS. 

Local  dealers  report  the  bean  market 
very  quiet,  though  not  more  so  than  last 
week.  There  is  some  buying  going  on, 
but  transactions  are  generally  of  small 
proportions,  and  the  shipping  business 
shows  little  activity.  Prices  in  general  are 
firmly  held,  however,  with  no  decline  ex- 
cept on  limas,  which  are  quoted  at  $4.90@ 
$5.  Garvanzos  and  horse  beans  are  higher. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  @3.25 

Blackeyes   4.10  @4.25 

Butter    4.50  @5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   2.75  ©8.25 

Garvanzos   3.75  @4.00 

Horse  Beans   2.60  @2.75 

Small  White   3.50  @  

Large  White   3.20  ©3:46 

Limas   4.90  ©5.00 

Pea    3.50  ©3.75 

Pink   3.15  ©3.25 

Red   3.40  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.40  ©3.50 


SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  has  been  firm  and 
active  all  season,  but  now  that  the  rains 
have  become  general  the  demand  for  most 
lines  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  of  higher  figures.  Turkestan 
alfalfa,  canary  and  millet  have  already 
advanced. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   18  ©  

Alfalfa   171@18c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  Ji22.lW@25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3}c 

Canary   4J@  41c 

Flaxseed   2|@  — 

Hemp   4J@  41c 

Millet   3  ©  3jc 

Timothy   nominal. 

Yellow  "Mustard   5  ©  51c 

FLOUR. 

Prices  on  shipping  grades  at  the  North- 
ern mills  have  declined,  as  well  as  freight 
rates,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  more 
business  along  that  line.  On  this  mar- 
ket, however,  everything  is  firmly  held, 
and  the  market  continues  very  quiet, 
with  stocks  moving  off'  fairly,  but  the 
output  of  the  mills  is  still  limited.  Under 
the  conditions,  there  is  no  prospect  of 
export  business  here  at  present  prices. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  ©6.00 

Bakers'  extras    5.40  ©5.65 

Superfine   4.20  ©4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   5.00  ©5.50 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  have  been  exceedingly 
heavy  during  the  week,  the  total  showing 
5,170  tons  in  comparison  with  3,690  tons 
for  the  last  week.  This  increase  has  been 
occasioned  solely  by  the  fact  that  cars  are 
now  being  furnished  in  abundance  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  long  de- 
layed shipments  are  being  marketed. 
This  has  resulted  in  more  hay  being 
brought  in  than  could  conveniently  be 
handled  and  the  trade  is  now  being  com- 
pelled to  issue  orders  to  discontinue  gen- 
eral shipments  until  the  market  is  cleaned 
up.  The  demand  continues  a  bit  quiet, 
although  the  decrease  in  consumption  is 
by  no  means  great.  Warehouse  room  is 
limited  in  San  Francisco,  so  the  market  is 
particularly  sensitive  to  any  over-supply. 
Most  of  the  hay  at  regular  shipping  points 
is  now  in  second  hands,  so  it  is  generally 
believed  that  from  now  on  shipments  will 
be  regulated  so  as  not  to  crowd  the  mar- 
ket or  burden  the  receivers.  Although 
some  sales  have  been  made  at  rather  low 
prices  because  of  these  facts,  quotations 
are  being  maintained  on  most  grades  of 
hay.  The  movement  of  hay  to  Coastwise 
points  is  expected  to  increase  and  on  the 
whole  a  fairly  active  winter  market  can 
be  anticipated. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  |18.00@19.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   11.00@17.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   11. 00©  15.00 

Tame  Oat   11. 00©  16.00 

Wild  Oats   m.0O@13.OO 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.50 

Stock   8.00©  9.50 

Straw,  per  bale   45©  85c 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran,  shorts  and  middlings  are  still  in 
strong  demand  and  supplies  are  small,  as 
the  output  is  below  the  consumption  at 
present.  The  demand  has  been  increased 
by  the  long  dry  season,  but  holders  do 
nbt  look  for  any  immediate  weakening  on 
account  of  the  rain,  as  green  feed  will  not 
be  available  for  some  time.  Both  bran 
and  shorts  have  advanced  considerably 
since  last  week,  but  other  feedstuff's  are 
unchanged. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $22.00©  

Jobbing   23.00©  

Bran,  ton    28.<>0@29.50 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          :>0c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   37.00©  

Cracked  Corn   38.00©  

Mealfalfa   21.50©  

Jobbing   22.60®  

Middlings   31.00©32.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.00©24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   88.50®39.5U 

Rolled  Barlev   35.00@36.00 

Shorts   28.50@30.00 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  native  chickens  have  been 
somewhat  below  normal,  but  Eastern  ar- 
rivals have  been  excessive,  and  the  market 
is  not  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 
Some  lines,  such  as  broilers,  fryers,  extra 
tine  hens,  fat  geese  and  ducks,  are  in  good 
demand  at  fairly  satisfactory  values,  fancy 
stock  frequently  bringing  above  quota- 


tions, but  the  general  average  of  poultry 
receipts,  including  large  young  roosters 
and  small  and  medium  hens,  are  some- 
what neglected  and  weak.  There  is  a 
continued  good  demand  for  dressed  tur- 
keys, particularly  for  fancy  stock.  The 
trade  will  pay  top  prices  for  desirable 
stock,  though  ordinary  turkeys  are  neg- 
lected. 

Broilers  $4.0«  @  6.00 

Small  Broilers   3.00  @  3.50 

Ducks   4.i0  @  7.00 

Frvers,  large   5.0i>  @  6.00 

Geese    2.00  @  2.50 

Hens,  extra   6.00  @  8.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.00  @  6.00 

Small  Hens   4.00  @  4.50 

Old  Roosters   4.00  @  4.50 

Young  Roosters   6.00  @  6. .50 

Pigeons   1.00  @  

Squabs   2.00  @  2.50 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  @20  c 

Gobblers,  live,  per  lb   17  @18  c 

Turkeys,  dressed   20  @23  c 

BUTTER. 

The  overstock  of  last  week  is  now 
cleaned  up,  but  early  in  the  week  supplies 
were  sufficient  for  all  demands  and  hold- 
ers were  unsuccessful  in  forcing  the  price 
of  extras  above  32  cents,  with  little  busi- 
ness at  that.  Now,  however,  the  best 
grade  sells  up  to  34  cents  and  is  reported 
firm  on  the  exchange,  though  firsts  are  at 
30  cents  and  weak.  The  firmness  is 
caused  entirely  by  shortage  of  supplies,  as 
the  market  is  extremely  dull,  with  little 
demand  on  the  street,  and  prices  are  likely 
to  sag  on  new  arrivals. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  34  c 

Firsts  30  c 

Seconds  25  c 

Thirds   24  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras  281c 

Fresh  Ladles,  extras  241c 

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts  241c 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  271c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  26  c 

Storage  Eastern,  extras  271c 

Storage  Ladles,  extras  21  c 

EGGS. 

Prices  on  the  extra  and  first  grades  of 
fresh  eggs  broke  badly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  weather,  falling  almost  10c  in 
two  days,  but  a  firmer  feeling  is  again  be- 
coming evident,  with  extras  back  to  52c, 
and  firsts  at  471c.  While  there  is  no 
active  buying,  supplies  are  not  equal  to 
the  ordinary  consumption,  and  the  move- 
ment of  firsts  and  the  best  storage  goods 
has  been  stimulated. 

California  (extra)  per  doz   52  c 

Firsts   471c 

Seconds   30  c 

Thirds  Nominal 

Fresh  Eastern,  Selected    

Eastern  Firsts    

Eastern  Seconds     

Storage,  Cal.,  extras   28  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras   23  c 

CHEESE. 

There  is  a  fair  activity  on  cheese,  with 
all  local  stock  firmly  held.  Buyers,  how- 
ever, are  unwilling  to  pay  over  15c,  and 
all  efforts  on  the  part  of  receivers  to  force 
the  price  much  above  that  figure  result  in 
a  dull  market.    Eastern  storage  is  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  15  c 

Firsts  131c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  16  c 

Storage,  do  151c 

Eastern,  New  181c 

Eastern,  Storage  171c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  16  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   151c 

POTATOES. 

Large  shipments  of  potatoes  arrived 
early  in  the  week  from  the  river  districts, 
and  while  the  demand  shows  consider- 
able improvement,  prices  on  this  class  of 
stock  are  unchanged,  and  supplies  are 
plentiful.  Shipments  from  other  sections 
are  moderate,  and  fairly  steady.  A  car  of 
choice  stock  from  Nevada  sold  off  readily 
at  $1.35. 

Oregon  Burbanks  $  75  @1.26 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl   1.30  @1.60 

Burbanks,  River   85  ©1.00 

Burbanks,  Nevada   1.35©  

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.25  ©1.35 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions,  though  quiet,  are  firm,  and 
some  fancy  stock  coming  from  Oregon 
brings  an  advance.  The  rain  has  brought 
in  about  the  last  of  the  bay  tomatoes,  and 
supplies  have  been  large,  with  most  of 
the  stock  damaged.  The  best  lots  sell  at 
extremely  high  figures.  With  moderate 
arrivals  from  the  south,  the  market  is 
firm  and  active  on  attractive  lots,  but 
there  is  little  interest  in  poor  stock. 


Send  for  this 
Catalogue 


Of  Northern  Grown  Seeds — Tried 
and  proved  Best  for  the  West.  Con- 
tains 112  pages  and  16  colored  pho- 
tos of  Farm,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds 
with  full  cultural  directions.  A  re- 
quest will  bring  it  to  your  home  free. 
Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle,  Wn. 


Sold  by  Dealers 


Garlic,  per  lb,  new   4  ©  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4  @  8c 

Green  Peppers   50  @  75c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1.00  @  

Okra,  per  box   76  @  

Onions,  New  Yellow,  per  ctl..  2.00  @  2.25 

String  beans,  per  lb   4  @  7c 

Tomatoes,  large  box    75  @  3.00 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton. ...10.00  @12.5U 

( 'arrots,  sack   75  @  

Hubbard  Squash,  ton  10.00  @15.00 

Summer  Squash,  ~P  box   85  @  1.10 

Cream  Squash,  fj  box    26  @  60c 

Celery,  crate   60  @  75c 

FRKSH  FRUITS. 

The  best  apples  are  fairly  firm,  wilh 
prices  the  same  as  last  week.  Berries  are 
very  firm,  with  supplies  far  short  of  the 
demand.  Grapes  also  are  scarce,  and 
under  a  moderate  demand  prices  are 
higher.  Pears  are  dull,  but  strongly  held, 
while  persimmons  are  in  poor  demand 
and  unsteady.  Business  in  general  is 
limited,  as  retailers  show  little  interest, 
and  are  buying  only  for  immediate  needs. 

Christmas  Apples   $1.76  @  2.f0 

Apples,  fancy   1.25  ©  2.00 

Apples,  common  to  choice...  60  @  1.00 

Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..    3.50  @  

Cape   Cod  Cranberries,  per 

bbl   11.00  ©11.50 

Huckleberries,  gl  tt>   6  @  10c 

Grapes,  per  crate   75  @  1.25 

Pears — 

Winter  Nelis   2.00  ©  2.26 

Raspberries,  drawer   90  ©  

Quinces,  per  box   1.00  ©  

Persimmons,  box   50  @  75c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

There  is  already  a  large  overstock  of 
oranges,  and  with" a  rather  light  demand, 
prices  still  tend  strongly  downward. 
There  is,  however,  a  wide  range,  some 
special  packings  bringing  above  quota- 
tions. Lemons  also  have  a  wide  range, 
the  best  lots  selling  up  to  $4.00,  while 
most  offerings  are  weak.  Grape  fruit  is 
lower. 

Choice  Lemons  $2.«  0  @2.50 

Fancy  Lemons   2.50  @4.00 

Standard    1.00  @  1.50 

Limes   4-00  @4.50 

Oranges — 

New  Navels   1.25  @2.75 

Tangerines   1.00  @1.25 

Grape  Fruit   2.50  @3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Both  fruits  and  raisins  are  still  quoted 
at  the  same  prices.  The  market  shows 
somewhat  more  activity  as  money  be- 
comes easier,  though  business  is  still  of 
small  proportions,  and  packers  are  con- 
fining their  operations  mostly  to  filling 
orders,  without  taking  on  much  new  busi- 
ness. Prunes  are  inclined  to  firmness, 
both  here  and  in  the  East. 

Evaporated  Apples   81@10  c 

Figs,  black   3|@  

do  white   41©  

New  Apricots,  per  lb   19  @22  c 

Fancy  Apricots   23  @  

Peaches    10  @13  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..  4]@  41c 

Nectarines   nominal 

Pitted  plums   nominal 

Pears   11  @14  c 

raisins  (1907  CROP.) 

2  Crown   5  @  


December  14,  1907. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


3  Crown   5£@  

4  Crown   5J@  

Heeded,  per  lb   6$@  8Jc 

Heedless  Hultanas   6  @  8  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.40@1.50 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.00 

NTJTH. 

The  walnut  crop  is  now  entirely  har- 
vested, and  consists  mostly  of  No.  1  soft- 
shells.  Most  of  them  have  already  been 
contracted  for,  and  little  buying  is  now 
going  on.  Local  and  shipping  business 
is  very  quiet  under  existing  conditions, 
but  prices  are  firmly  held. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  16£c 

IX  L  16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  15Jc 

Drakes  13£c 

Languedoc   12£c 

Hardshell   9  c 

Walnuts,  Hoftshell  No.  1  15  c 

Hoftshell,  No.  2  12  c 

California  Chestnuts  10  @12£c 

Italian  Chestnuts   122@15  c 

HONEY. 

Hupplies  of  comb  honey  are  about  equal 
to  a  not  very  active  demand,  but  most 
grades  of  extracted  are  scarce.  Hmall 
quantities  are  still  coming  in  from  pro- 
ducers. Prices  are  firm,  but  there  is  no 
prospect  of  an  advance. 

Light  Amber,  extracted   7  @  7^c 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  @  8£c 

WOOL. 

Wool  is  still  practically  nominal,  with 
all  quotations  unchanged.  California 
clips  are  neglected  in  the  East,  and  local 
dealers  are  not  doing  hardly  anything — 
neither  buying  nor  selling. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @2b  c 

Fall  clip:   Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  @12  c 

do.  defective   8  @1()  c 

Sun  Joaquin  and  Southern   6  @  8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13Jc 

Fall  Lambs,  Southern   8  @lo|c 

Nevada  15  @18  c 

HOPS. 

A  slight  increase  of  activity  is  reported 
in  hops,  with  better  prices  than  were 
1 1  noted  last  week.  Contracts  have  been 
made  for  the  next  crop  in  Sonoma  county 
at  as  high  as  UUc.  AJ1  Coast  grades  are 
now  quoted  at  6  to  9c,  without  distinction 
of  locality. 

1906  crop    2  @3  C 

1907  crop   6  @9  c 

MEAT. 

The  expected  decline  in  mutton  came 
early  in  the  week,  with  a  few  other  slight 
reductions.  The  market  is  very  quiet, 
and  dealers  expect  a  general  break. 

Beef :  Steers,  per  lb   7  @7A  c 

Cows   6  @  6i{c 

Heifers   6  @  6^c 

Veal  :  Large   6J@  9  c 

Small   9  @10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers   9J@10  c 

Ewes   8  @  9  c 

Lamb  11  ®HJo 

Hogs,  dressed  10  («U1  c 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8}@  8fc 

No.  2   7}@  7Jc 

No.  3   6i@  6$c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6^@  7}c 

No.  2   oi®  6}c 

Bulls  and  Htags   3j(g)  5  c 

Calves,  Light   5  @  5Jc 

Medium   4i@  5  c 

Heavy    3i@  4  c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  @  5ic 

Ewes   4J@  5  c 

Lambs   6  ©  6ic 

Hogs,  100  to  200  lbs   6  @  6Jc 

200  to  300  lbs   o  @  6  c 

Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 

10  v  to  20 rr  oil' from  above  quotations. 


Pneumatic  Fruit  Grader 


A  perfect  Sizing  Machine  for  Oranges 
Capacity  500  Boxes  a  Day- 
Runs  Easily  by  Foot  Power 
Cannot  Damage  the  Fruit 
Price  $50.00 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS, 

Riverside,  Cal. 


STOCK  TONIC  NECESSARY. 

Farmers  and  cattle  raisers  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  see  the  great  importance  of  a  stock 
tonic. 

Before  our  present-day  experimenters  proved 
their  point,  no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  do 
anything  to  aid  animal  digestion,  In  fact  no  one 
thought  such  a  thing  could  be  done. 

Now  feeders  of  live  stock,  whether  for  beef  or 
milk,  never  even  attempt  to  "fit"  a  bunch  of 
steers  or  produce  a  given  quantity  of  milk  with- 
out giving  each  animal  in  the  herd  a  corrective 
in  daily  doses. 

A  few  years  ago  farmers  took  sickness  and  loss 
as  part  of  the  business.  Their  profits  were 
small  because  a  few  weeks'  heavy  feeding  on  an 
unbalanced  ration,  without  assisting  nature  In 
any  way,  was  sure  to  throw  the  animal  "off  Its 
feed"  and  actually  undo  all  that  had  been  gained 
up  to  that  point. 

The  amount  of  money  lost  to  feeders  In  this 
way  must  have  been  something  startling,  and 
under  our  present  laws  of  keen  competition 
would  have  been  simply  ruinous. 

All  this  uncertain  and  haphazard  way  of  doing 
has  given  place— thanks  to  the  few  who  have 
made  a  study  of  these  things— to  a  scientific  and 
certain  way  of  reaching  uniform  results  in  the 
cattle  trade.  Men  know  a  whole  lot  more  than 
they  did,  but  it  is  the  Stock  Tunic  above  all  else 
that  has  given  cattle  raising  the  reliability  of  an 
established  business. 

If  the  reader  will  think  for  a  moment  how 
much  the  animal  system  is  like  a  machine,  he 
will  see  a  good  reason  for  the  tonic  idea.  If  you 
over-load  a  machine— ask  it  to  do  double  work- 
more  power  is  needed  to  run  it  and  the  strain  on 
every  part  is  greater.  So  with  the  fatting  steer 
or  milch  cow— heavy  feed  means  great  strain  on 
the  digestive  apparatus,  more  nerve  force  to  run 
It  and  more  wear  and  tear  on  It. 

Here  is  where  the  tonic  gets  in  its  work.  Com- 
posed as  It  is  of  elements  known  to  be  beneficial. 
It  gives  just  the  proportion  of  added  strength 
needed  for  each  part  and  so  the  whole  animal  Is 
carried  aver  and  beyond  the  danger  point  and 
enabled  to  make  steady  gain  In  weight.  A  stock 
tonic  is  certainly  the  one  thing  needed  by  the 
feeder  if  he  is  after  the  greatest  profit  in  his 
business. 

Our  fathers  got  along  without  the  "food  tonic" 
because  they  didn't  know  it.  To  the  farmers  and 
feeders  of  these  days  the  "food  tonic"  of  known 
value,  containing  the  bitter  principles  which  aid 
digestion,  iron  for  blood  building,  and  cleansing 
nitrates  In  proper  proportion,  Is  an  absolute 
necessity. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

.Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  tor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA.  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.    M  EC  HAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns;  milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  FLrst- 
claBS  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks.  A  fine  lot  of  young  cockerels 
for  sale  —  good,  strong,  well-matured  birds. 
WALTER  CURRY,  R.  D.  No.  21,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeysand  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE   AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STO  WE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  R37  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Bend  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years- 
Importer  and  Breeders  ol  ill  Varieties  ol  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN ! 

We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  a  young 
registered  Holstetn  Bull,  from  12  to  27  months 
old,  grandly  bred  at  the  low  price  of  8100.  Write 
us  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  Do  It  to-day.  We 
will  send  you  pedigrees  and  markings  and 
records  of  ancestors. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO.. 

Phone  Main  1597.  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

One  six  years  and  one  two  years  old 
Jacks.    If  interested,  address 

P.  0.  Box  345,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Registered  Percherons  For  Sale 

Mare  Dorathv  40873,  foaled  May,  1900,  §800. 

Mare  Inez  40874,  foaled  June,  1903,  S500.  Both 
bred  to  Nogent  41331  (48917). 

Bay  colt  Pierre  51134,  foaled  May  1906,  dam 
Dorathy  40873,  sire  Nogent  41331  (48917),  SiOO. 

Mares  broken  to  harness.  If  all  taken  by  one 
person,  §1,500.  Can  be  seen  near  Lakeport,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.        WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

312  Eighth  St.,  S.  F.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Sullivan's  Commonwealth  Strain  outlay  ALL 
OTHERS,  are  scientifically  mated  for  RESULTS. 
You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  know  why  we  claim 
OURS  THE  BEST.  We  will  send  the  proof  for  a 
postal  card. 

W.  Sullivan.  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County, 

State  Vice-President  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

2404  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HENRY  B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 

for  New  York. 
937  Pacific  Bldg.,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts., 

San  Francisco. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  Incubators  and  brooders,  its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  $l 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  ideas  from  the  experience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  256  pages, 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth.  $1.00 


DAIRYING  THAT  PAYS. 

A  few  farmers  make  a  handsome  Income  from 
their  dairy— many  achieve  a  moderate  success — 
some  do  not  begin  to  make  as  much  money  out 
of  their  cows  as  they  should. 

There  Is  a  good  profit  in  milk,  but  the  farmer 
must  know,  first  of  all,  what  this  profit  is,  and 
second,  how  to  get  the  profit  out  of  the  milk. 
The  man  who  wants  to  have  his  cows  pay  a  good 
profit,  and  pay  this  profit  all  the  year  round, 
cannot  study  the  problem  too  carefully. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  books  we  have  ever 
seen  on  the  subject  of  profitable  dairying  has 
just  been  received  from  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Company,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
In  condensed  form  it  gives  facts  and  figures  that 
will  prove  extremely  interesting  to  those  who 
are  ambitious  to  find  the  right  way  of  running  a 
dairy  farm.  In  sending  us  this  book,  the  Ver- 
mont Farm  Machine  Company  mentioned  the 
fact  that  they  would  send  free  copies  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  were  interested  in  the  subject. 

In  order  to  insure  prompt  receipt,  those  who 
write  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company 
might  mention  this  paper. 
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WALNUT 
VRQQHAN  STRAIN;  TREE 
HAROr,  BLIGHT  RESISTtWG; 
BEARS  YOUNG;  HEijyY«¥VNNU/u 
CROPPER.   LARGEST  AND 

r'N£ST  FLAVORED  ^  . 

GROWN.  ^^^^k 


YOU'RE  the  JUDGE 

Planting  any  trees  this  season '.' — then  in  justice  to  yourself  ascertain  the  standing  and 
merits  of  our  trees  before  placing  vour  order  elsewhere.  If  they  are  better  than  the  "other 
fellow's"— YOU  WANT  TH KM,  don't  you ? 

A  postal  card  addressed  to  us  will  bring  to  your  desk  our  latest  revised,  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  prices.  You  should  have  our  catalogue  whether  you  are  planting  this  year  or 
next.    You  NEED  it. 

GROWING  TREES  IS  OUR  BUSINESS— UNDERSTAND? 

and  it  has  been  our  EXCLUSIVE  business  for  a  good  many  years.  We  have  learned 
through  actual  experience  and  demonstration,  HOW  to  produce  a  FIRST-CLASS  tree  and 
the  Best  methods  of  caring  for  them  after  they  are  grown,  so  that  they  may  reach  the 

buyer  in  satisfactory  condition. 

LOOKING  AT  THE  PENNIES:  OVERLOOKING  THE  $$$$$$ 

is  being  done  every  time  an  orchardist  thinks  he  will  save  a  few  dollars  by  buying  a  cheaper 
grade  of  trees,  than  he  can  get  from  a  standard,  reliable  nursery.  It  don't  pay,  and  you 
know  it.    Then  don't  do  it.    Send  us  a  list  of  your  WANTS  for  this  year  and  get  our  prices. 

ABOUT  WALNUTS 

We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  a  line  of  Walnut  trees  that  we  could  recommend 
unreservedly  to  the  planting  public.  NOW  WE  HAVE  IT— in  the  PURK  STRAIN 
FRANO I  KTTE.  Space  here  will  not  permit  an  elaborate  explanation,  but  write  for  SPE- 
CIAL WALNUT  LITERATURE  ;  we  have  it,  free  for  the  asking.  We  have  the  best  and 
you  SHOT  LI)  know  it. 

Give  us  an  opportunity  to  show  you  "where  we  stand." 

WANTED: 
Reliable  Salesmen 
EVERYWHERE 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO.,  Ltd. 

SALEM,  OREGON 


MORE 

FRUIT 

WITH  IE 

SS  LABOR 

You  can  positively  insure  a  larger  crop,  clean  fruit  and 
healthy  trees  at  a  saving  of  fully  one-third  the  labor 
ordinarily  required  and  with  a  much  less  outlay  of  time 
and  money  by  using  a  Bean  Magic  Spray  Pnmp. 
The  reason  is  because  it  sprays  thoroughly  with  high, 
even  pressure,  but  the  operator  is  working  against  only 
one-half  the  pressure  indicated  on  the  gauge.   It's  on 
account  of  the  spring  which  makes  the  Magic  Spray 
Pump  the  easiest  running,  most  perfect  spray  pump 
ever  made.   No  other  pump  can  compete  with  it  in 
the  essential  points  of  quality  and  durability,  and  we 
challenge  comparison  with  all  other  makes  regard- 
less of  price  or  construction. 

Bean  Magic 
Spray  Pumps 

are  the  result  of  careful  study  and  experience  in 
pump  manufacture.  We  havenootherline.  We  are 
specialists  in  pump-making,  and  the  name  BKAN 
on  a  spray  pump  or  appliance  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
is  the  best  that  money  and  brains  can  produce. 

The  most  successful  raisers  of  fancy  fruit  agree 
that  spraying  is  the  only  and  most  effective  method 
of  securing  the  best  results.  The  increase  in  profit 
from  securing  fancy  fruit  will  alone  soon  pay  for  the 
outfit.  Whether  you  have  a  large  or  small  orchard 
you  can  not  afford  to  be  without  a  Bean  Magic  Spray 
Pump.  Write  for  our  special  offer,  also  free  illus- 
trated catalog. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

163  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  00. 

14fftftr|    DIDC      Made  from  California  Redwood 

""""    ■  irt     Selected  I'uget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg.  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  iiooklet:   "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,'  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Patent  Machine  Banded 

Patent  Continuous 


Does  This 


Light  Your  Place  by  Electricity 

Electric  Light  is  very  economical  If  you  have  this  outfit— a  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Engine  with  Dynamo.  The  Dynamo  current  operates  incandescent  Runs  buzz  saw 
or  arc  lights,  electric  fans,  pumps,  motors,  etc.  Shift  the  belt  to  the  other  pump,  grinder 
fly  wheel  and  drive  any  kind  of  machine— grinder — churn— buzz  saw—  sepa-  cieam  separa- 
Here'aYour  t,"*JlBK|  rator.  Save  yourself  time  and  labor  by  installing  tor,  cbum 
Electric  Plant  EKiLHi  one  of  these  outfits  on  your  farm.  Soon  pays  electric  light 
for  itself.  Simple,  safe,  reliable.  Ideal  outfit  for  plant,  etc. 
farmers.  Lowest  running  and  repair  cost.  Our 
name  your  guarantee. 

Write  for  FREE  Engine  Book  No.  C  1035  on 

FairbanKs=Morse  Engines 

"hows  how  our  engine  outfits  save  farmers  money.   Wo  make 
>veral  styles  and  sizes  of  engines. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO- 

SAN  FRANCISCO,         -         -  CAL. 


PEAR-BLIGHT w 


can  CURE  IT 


Work  has  Extended 
Over  a  Period  of  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100 mechanical  move- 
ments ami  full  Information  about  l'atents, 
(  aveats.  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Established  1860. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NA1LLEN,  1'res't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $26  ;Blowplpe  Assay,  $10.  Pull  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Hend  for  circular. 
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Gaviota— A  New  Plum  by  Luther  Burbank. 

Another  offering  of  Mr.  Burbank's  new  fruits  is  just 
made  by  Mr.  George  C.  Iioeding,  of  Fresno,  and  her- 
alded in  one  of  the  handsomest  pieces  of  horticultural 
printing  ever  brought  out  in  California  under  the  eye, 
of  course,  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kruckeberg  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  is  one  of  the  most  striking  geniuses  of 
California,  touching  neither  horticultural  literature, 
art  or  topography  without 
leaving  upon  it  an  impress 
of  characteristic  adornment. 
When  we  gave  a  review  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  new  varieties 
a  year  ago,  one  of  our  read- 
ers berated  us  soundly  for 
mixing  up  Mr.  Burbank's 
name  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Iioeding,  who  was  only  a 
merchant  and  nurseryman, 
while  Mr.  Burbank  was  a 
creator.  We  have  bided  our 
time  for  reply  and  show  our 
daring  now  by  going  farther 
and  mixing  up  Mr.  Burbank 
not  only  with  a  commercial 
nurseryman  but  with  a  job 
printer.  We  confess  to  being 
a  little  shy  on  fine  distinc- 
tions in  creative  lines,  and  if 
Mr.  Burbank  can  afford  to 
associate  himself  with  what 
our  reader  evidently  consid- 
ers a  lower  race  of  beings, 
we  certainly  shall  honor  him 
in  it.  Mr.  Burbank  has  no 
use  for  a  suob,  and  he  does 
have  use  for  the  talents  of 
the  men  who  make  his  good 
work  known  in  fitting  form. 

The  new  publication  in 
which  the  parties  we  have 
named  are  joined  bears  the 
proper  title  '  New  Products 
of  the  Trees,'  and  deals  with 
a  trio  of  new  plums  which 
are  offered  to  growers  for  the 
first  time  through  Mr.  Roe- 
ding  as  propagator  and  dis- 
tributor. Besides  the  new 
trio,  last  year's  offering  of 
Burbank's  work  is  repeated. 
In  the  introduction  Messrs. 
Burbank  and  Roediug  appear 
as  joint  signers  of  a  declara- 
tion of  value  in  the  three 
plums  offered,  and  whose 
names  are  Formosa,  Gaviota 

and  Vesuvius:  "These  have,  for  the  most  part,  under- 
gone a  rigid  test  on  his  experimental  grounds,  with 
the  result  that  they  have  been  found  to  possess  merit 
of  the  first  order,  and  are  being  offered  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  they  will  prove  valuable  acquisitions 
to  the  fruit  interests  of  the  country." 

In  another  place  these  criteria  are  given,  set  forth 
for  aids  in  judgment:  "  We  know  it  is  a  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  introducer  to  place  any  new  fruit  on  the 
market,  unless  he  has  sufficient  assurance  that  such 
fruits  as  he  recommends  will  stand  the  test  of  severe 
criticism  when  they  reach  the  commercial  grower.  It 
is  useless  in  these  days  to  recommend  a  fruit  of  com- 
parative merit,  for  unless  the  quality  is  actually  in  the 


fruit  itself,  the  consumer,  on  whose  judgment  the 
grower  must  finally  depend,  would  probably  reject 
the  new  variety  as  not  being  equal  to  some  of  the  old 
standards."  It  is  interesting  to  have  this  declaration 
of  the  plan  upon  which  Mr.  Burbank  works  and  the 
basis  upon  which  he  expects  his  work  to  endure. 

There  appears  upon  this  page  the  portrait  of  the  new 
plum  Gaviota.  It  is  a  cross  of  Americana  and  Japan, 
with  probably  half  a  dozen  other  varieties  combined 


The  Gaviota — A  New  Americo- Japanese  Hybrid  Plum. 

with  it.  This  plum  has  so  many  points  in  its  favor 
that  the  distributors  feel  safe  in  recommending  it  as 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  latest  varieties  of  table  and 
shipping  sorts.  It  is  described  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson 
as  follows: 

"  It  is  a  strikingly  handsome  fruit,  mostly  cherry 
red,  very  spreading  and  almost  concealing  a  rich 
golden  sub-color  which,  however,  asserts  itself  near 
the  stem  end.  In  size  it  is  2\  inches  longitudinal  by 
2  inches  cross  diameter,  and  the  size  of  the  pit  resem- 
bling in  contour  that  of  a  rice  kernel;  also  by  its 
exceedingly  small  size — |  of  an  inch  longitudinal  by 
|  of  an  inch  cross  diameter  and  only  £  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.    By  actual  weight  the  pit  constitutes  one 


and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  fruit." 

Actually,  the  pit  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  that  one  is  almost  apt  to  exclaim: 
"  Why,  it  is  seedless!"  Its  time  of  ripening,  as  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Burbank  in  his  description  of  this  fruit, 
applies  to  conditions  at  Santa  Rosa.  In  the  interior  val- 
leys, the  season  would  undoubtedly  be  fully  two  weeks 
earlier.    Mr.  Burbank  describes  it  as  follows: 

"  Ever  since  the  summer  of  1900  this  superb  hybrid 
shipping  plum  has  been  un- 
der careful  investigation  on 
the  experimental  farm  each 
season,  and  the  trees  have 
never  failed  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  fine  large  fruit. 
Neither  the  fruit  or  the  trees 
have  shown  any  disease  or 
defect  during  all  this  test, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  this 
writing,  July  25,  1907,  are 
again  loaded  with  large, 
beautiful  fruit.  While  the 
trees  do  not  make  such  a 
phenomenal  growth  as  the 
Formosa,  yet  the  few  trees 
are  more  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive. Gaviota  trees  are 
rather  upright  in  growth  un- 
til they  have  grown  several 
successive  crops,  when  the 
branches  take  a  more  weep- 
ing habit,  but  not  more  so 
than  other  plum  trees  which 
bear  so  heavily." 

Gaviota  is  a  late  bloomer, 
hence  always  escapes  every 
emergency,  producing  each 
season  a  full  crop  even  when 
nearly  all  others  fail  from 
late  spring  frosts  or  rains 
during  the  blooming  period. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  deep  reddish 
purple  when  ripe.  Flesh  re- 
markably firm,  honey  yel- 
low, very  fragrant  and  sweet 
and  of  excellent  quality.  It 
is  expected  to  prove  one  of 
the  very  best  shipping  plums, 
keeping  fully  as  well  as  the 
always  popular  Wickson  and 
Burbank  and  ripening  up  well 
a  week  or  more  after  being 
picked  green.  Its  season 
here  is  July  15  to  August  5, 
with  the  Wickson,  and  just 
after  Santa  Rosa. 

The  plum  being  among 
the  hardiest  of  the  stone 
fruits,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  Gaviota  will  grow 
in  a  climate  where  zero  weather  prevails,  requiring  in 
the  more  colder  regions  some  protection  during  the 
winter  months.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  good  loamy  soil, 
with  an  open,  well-drained  subsoil.  In  planting,  the 
ground  should  be  well  broken  up  by  thorough  plow- 
ing, and  the  holes  dug  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the 
surface  roots  to  spread  and  grow.  In  a  rich  soil  the 
growth  is  apt  to  be  vigorous,  requiring  severe  pruning. 
In  training,  standards  and  half-standards  are  generally 
favored  in  the  colder  regions;  low  pruning  is  the  most 
recognized  method  in  California.  In  planting  we 
advise  that  the  system  and  care  bestowed  on  suc- 
cessful plum  orchards  in  a  given  locality  be  followed. 
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Our  business  friends  are  making  unusual  demands 
upon  our  space  this  month,  and  as  this  always  indi- 
cates that  the  people  are  busy  and  requiring  things, 
we  count  it  a  significant  token  of  the  real  industrial 
situation  in  this  State.  Although  a  few  banks,  which 
have  erred  by  plunging  and  have  come  to  grief,  may 
give  the  careless  onlooker  an  idea  that  financial  affairs 
are  bad,  such  incidents  should  not  mislead  the 
thoughtful  and  the  well  informed.  If  one  considers 
what  California  has  produced  this  year  and  the  prices 
which  products  have  commanded,  it  becomes  plain 
that  the  present  confidence  and  purchasing  activity  of 
our  farmers  is  a  true  token  that  they  are  preparing  to 
extend  their  facilities  for  production  and  to  answer 
the  markets  with  the  materials  which  are  in  such 
wide  request.  For  this  reason  we  particularly  enjoy 
the  activety  of  our  advertising  patrons:  they,  too, 
have  confidence  that  their  good  trees,  implements, 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  will  be  used,  because  the 
producing  situation  is  really  strong  and  requires  them 
in  full  quantities.  For  the  time  being,  therefore,  we 
look  complacently  upon  the  demands  of  the  agricul- 
tural business  world  and  count  upon  recovering  good 
measure  of  reading  space  when  the  rush  of  seasonal 
trade  is  appeased.  Meantime,  we  urge  our  readers  to 
make  good  use  of  the  attractive  business  announce- 
ments which  are  made  and  profit  by  them.  Our  ad- 
vertisers are  men  who  have  given  close  study  to 
bringing  the  goods  they  offer  up  to  the  requirements 
of  progressive  agriculture,  and  there  is  something  to 
gain  by  giving  heed  to  these  announcements  and  to 
the  correspondence  for  fuller  information,  which  is 
always  carefully  handled  by  up-to-date  business  men. 
While  the  general  trade  is  rushing  with  its  Christmas 
opportunity,  the  agricultural  trade  is  rushing  also  pre- 
paring the  way  for  even  better  Christmas  provisions 
for  coming  years. 

Weather  affairs  have  been  decidedly  wintry  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Rockies,  and  California  has  had 
some  slight  dips  in  temperature  between  the  long 
stretches  of  sunshine.  Rains  have  been  spasmodic 
thus  far  and  the  season's  total  is  behind  the  date  in 
many  places.  The  absence  of  clouds  brings  us  into 
the  worst  of  the  short  days  with  less  appreciation  of 
their  shortening  than  comes  when  south  winds  pile 
the  skies  with  darkness.  This  probably  pleases  the 
urban  and  suburban  elements  more  fully  than  the 
rural,  because  late  fall  and  early  winter  is  crowding 
the  calendar  while  men  and  teams  are  waiting  for 
water.  We  have,  however,  seen  so  many  years  come 
to  the  good  in  California  that  croaking  has  a  less  dis- 
mal sound  than  formerly.  Such  seems  the  general 
attitude  of  the  State,  and,  though  many  would  like 
their  fields  mellowed  by  rains,  they  keep  their  hearts 
mellow  by  expectation  and  little  apprehension  is 
spoken.  In  fact,  many  of  our  best  years  have  opened 
late  and  some  of  the  worst  have  opened  early.  About 
the  only  thing  one  can  do  is  to  hold  heart  and  do  the 
best  with  what  comes.  Fortunately  there  is  plenty  to 
think  about.  The  blizzard  on  the  Atlantic  side,  which 
held  back  twenty  steamers  on  the  ocean  in  one  day 
awaiting  a  chance  to  make  New  York  harbor,  did 
not  interfere  with  the  departure  of  the  warship  fleet  of 
sixteen  battleships  from  the  Virginia  coast  for  Cali- 
fornia. Sailing  in  four  ranks,  four  warships  abreast, 
these  great  vessels  proudly  passed  the  review  of  the 
President  as  he  bade  them  Godspeed  on  the  longest 
voyage  so  many  great  ships  ever  undertook  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  an  event  full  of  signifi- 
cance, and  various  people  can  draw  from  it  what  they 


choose,  but  it  seems  to  us  the  greatest  demonstration 
of  the  unity  of  a  great  nation  and  perhaps  the  birth  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  into  the  recognition  of  the  old  world. 

This  being  the  case  it  may  be  in  order  to  glorify 
California  just  a  little,  and  as  our  contents  are  this 
week  largely  given  to  the  fruit  interest,  it  is  particu- 
larly pardonable  to  speak  of  the  standing  of  the  men 
who  have  made  this  interest  great.  We  have  said  a 
few  things  along  that  line  in  previous  issues,  and  pre- 
fer now  to  quote  the  true  words  which  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Adams  uses  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  for  he 
knows  well  the  men  of  whom  he  thus  writes: 

Our  horticulturists  are,  upon  the  average,  without 
doubt,  the  most  inteilligent  body  of  farmers  of  equal 
number  to  be  found  on  earth.  They  are  largely  men 
of  education  and  good  training,  who  have  been 
attracted  to  the  fruit  industry  by  sentimental  reasons. 
Many  of  them  graduated  into  horticulture  from  busi- 
ness life.  The  scarcity  and  dearness  of  labor,  and  the 
necessity  of  finding  economical  ways  of  cultivating 
their  orchards  and  manipulating  their  fruit  for  sale  in 
distant  markets  has  sharpened  their  inventive  facul- 
ties and  made  them  pioneers  in  the  practical  arts  of 
horticulture.  We  have  forms  of  pruning  saws  and 
fruit  ladders  in  common  use  which  are  not  found  else- 
where. We  have  devised  machines  for  grading 
oranges  and  other  fruits  into  sizes  without  injuring 
the  fruit.  We  were  pioneers  in  the  use  of  refrigerator 
cars  for  shipping  fruit  long  distances,  and  now  we 
have  devised  machinery  for  cooling  fruit  before  ship- 
ment. Some  of  our  tools  for  cultivating  orchards  are 
peculiar  to  us,  and  we  have  the  seeding  machine 
which  has  revolutionized  the  raisin  business.  The 
spray  pumps  in  general  use  were  devised  on  this 
Coast,  and  give  better  satisfaction  than  any  which  are 
imported  from  the  East.  In  whatever  ways  good 
work  or  good  results  can  be"  promoted  by  mechanical 
devices  of  any  kind  our  orchardists  have  been  skill- 
ful to  invent  and  prompt  to  adopt. 

Of  course  one  could  go  into  other  specialties  of  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  and  find  that  local  invention  and 
manufacture  had  also  met  new  conditions  by  unique 
machines  which  the  world  is  now  heeding,  but  the 
foregoing  is  glory  enough  for  one  page. 

We  grow  weary  at  times  when  the  high  scientists 
figure  out  how  soon  the  world  will  be  hungry  for 
wheat  and  will  be  obliged  to  take  some  laboratory  sub- 
stitute for  the  delicious  bread  our  grandmothers  have 
been  making  ever  since  mankind  ceased  to  be  flesh 
eaters.  About  once  in  a  decade  one  of  these  pseudo- 
scientific  prophets  breaks  out.  The  following  is  the 
latest  feature: 

About  the  year  191(1  the  world's  entire  wheat-pro- 
ducing territory  then  available  will  be  just  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  world's  need.  After  that,  what  ? 
Starvation  may  be  averted  through  the  laboratory. 
The  wheat-producing  regions  of  the  world  aggregate 
240,000,000  acres.  At  the  present  average  yield  of  121 
bushels  of  wheat  an  acre,  this  would  furnish  an  annual 
crop  of  3,000,000,000  bushels;  and  as  each  wheat  eater 
consumes  on  the  average  4J  bushels  per  annum  (in 
which  estimate  0.(5  bushel  needed  for  seed  are  in- 
cluded), the  whole  available  area  will  suffice  to  furnish 
wheat  for  a  total  population  of  668, 000,000  souls.  Now 
at  the  present  date  of  1007,  the  total  number  of  bread 
eaters — practically  all  the  white  races  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  men  of  other  races  in  contact  with  the 
white  races — may  be  estimated  at  585,000,000,  and  it 
rises  every  year  in  an  increasing  ratio.  According  to 
the  computations  made  in  1898  by  Sir  Wm.  Crookes, 
on  whose  investigations  the  question  mainly  rests,  the 
number  of  bread  eaters  rose  from  371,000,000  in  1871 
to  472,000,000  in  1801.    In  1911  it  will  be  603,000,000. 

But  the  increase  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population. 
Thus  while  the  wheat-eating  population  increased  28.8 
per  cent  in  20  years,  the  average  acreage  devoted  to 
wheat  growing  increased  by  only  23.7  percent.  Unless 
something  can  be  done  to  alter  this  condition  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  shortage  of  wheat  is  actually  imminent. 

Yes,  that  is  it;  our  prophet  of  1907  falls  back  on 
the  computations  of  the  prophet  of  1898,  which  were 
shown  at  the  time  to  be  illusory.  There  has  been  a 
development  of  wheat  territory  in  Canada  which  was 
not  thought  of  ten  years  ago,  and  there  are  other  vast 
districts  not  yet  in  production.  Again,  the  wheat 
product  per  acre  is  figured  at  just  what  the  land  gives 
without  any  particular  effort  to  improve  either  wheat 
or  land.  All  such  declarations  are  an  impeachment  of 
progressive  agriculture  by  those  who  do  not  know 
anything  at  all  of  its  tendencies  and  capabilities. 
There  are  forces  now  at  work  in  land  tillage,  in  plant- 
feeding  and  in  plant-breeding  which  will  laugh  to 


scorn  all  these  dismal  forebodings  of  pseudo-scientists. 
And  yet  publishers  of  popular  magazines,  who  have  to 
include  so  many  pages  of  so-called  science  in  each  issue 
to  make  it  sell,  seize  upon  these  vaporings  of  the  agri- 
culturally ignorant  because  they  do  not  know  how 
silly  the  stuff  actually  is.  Let  no  one  mar  his  Christ- 
mas feast  by  the  grim  forebodings  that  his  descendants 
will  soon  fail  of  hot  cakes  and  biscuits  and  have  to  con- 
tent their  shrinking  stomachs  with  tablets  and  capsules. 
There  is  nothing  in  it;  it  is  not  even  a  respectable 
boggy. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Moonshine  and  Small  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to 
the  planting  of  vegetables  by  the  dark  or  light  of  the 
moon?  Also,  what  time  of  the  winter  or  spring 
would  you  prune  blackberry  or  raspberry  vines? — 
READER,  Orange  county. 

We  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  dark  or 
light  of  the  moon  in  planting  vegetables.  We  should 
plant  either  in  the  dark  or  light  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  the  probable  subsequent  behavior 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  way  of  frost,  etc.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  strong  moonlight  does  promote  the  growth 
of  vegetation;  in  fact,  there  are  systematic  experi- 
ments to  prove  that  fact.  This  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  rational  to  plant  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  in 
order  that  the  plant  might  be  started  in  time  to  get 
advantage  of  the  pushing  which  the  moonlight  would 
give  to  the  young  seedling;  otherwise,  we  see  no 
I  unary  connection  with  the  subject. 

You  should  cut  out  old  wood  of  the  blackberries  and 
raspberries  which  have  borne  a  crop,  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  unless  you  have  late-grown  new  wood  which 
may  bear  some  raspberries  during  the  winter.  Al- 
though this  product  does  not  amount  to  much  com- 
mercially, it  is  sometimes  of  some  interest  from  an 
amateur  point  of  view.  Cleaning  up  the  plantation  at 
this  time  of  the  year  gives  you  a  better  chance  for  cul- 
tivation and  freedom  from  a  disagreeable  job  when 
other  work  is  pressing  in  the  spring.  The  pinching 
of  the  tips  of  young  canes  in  order  to  make  lower 
plants  has,  of  course,  to  be  done  during  the  growing 
season. 

Spineless  Cadus. 

To  the  Editor:  From  time  to  time  you  have  arti- 
cles in  your  paper  regarding  Burbank's  spineless  cacti, 
all  of  which  are  very  interesting.  To  use  land  that  is 
absolutely  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  cultivation  of 
cacti  as  a  forage  plant  for  cattle,  etc.,  is  indeed  a  boon 
to  cattle  growers — and  even  to  raise  it  for  its  value  in 
by-products,  such  as  denatured  alcohol,  etc.  Do  yo" 
know  whether  or  not  spineless  cacti  has  been  grown 
profitably,  as  a  forage  plant  and  for  its  by-products, 
and  what  the  estimated  cost  of  extracting  its  products 
are? — SUBSCRIBER,  San  Francisco. 

You  are  away  ahead  of  time.  Spineless  cacti  are 
worth  too  much  for  propagation  to  have  them  used 
for  stock  feeding  or  distillation.  Mr.  Burbank,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  never  sold  any  for  less  than  10c.  per 
lb.  and  has  probably  sold  some  for  ten  times  as  many 
dollars — we  do  not  know  for  how  much.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  cactus  with  the  spines  burned 
off  at  the  cost  of  $2.50  per  ton  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  for  cow  feed.  So  long  as  the  world  is 
bawling  for  cactus  to  propagate,  the  cows  will  have  to 
bawl  without  it. 

Seepage  Horticulture. 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  a  small  tract  of  land  border- 
ing on  a  large  irrigation  canal  in  Fresno  county.  The 
soil  is  of  that  red  variety  so  common  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley.  The  proximity  of  the  canal  causes  the 
land  to  be  muddy.  Is  there  a  fruit  tree  that  may 
profitably  be  grown  or.  such  soil  and  under  the  condi- 
tions mentioned?  Or  what  other  plant  might  be 
grown  with  profit? — Owner,  Fresno. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  fruit  that  will  successfully 
grow  iu  land  rendered  actually  muddy  by  seepage. 
Possibly  if  you  successfully  ridge  the  land  and  grow 
small  fruits  or  vegetables  upon  the  ridges  the  result 
might  be  quite  satisfactory,  but  we  can  think  of  no 
tree  or  vine  to  commend  for  such  a  situation. 
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Alfalfa  on  Underflow. 

To  the  Editor:  Being  a  subscriber,  I  beg  to  ask  your 
opinion  on  planting  of  alfalfa  in  regard  to  which  our 
farmers  have  conflicting  opinions.  The  soil  is  prin- 
cipally adobe  with  streaks  running  into  a  sort  of  sand. 
Last  winter  water  stood  all  over  it  making  it  neces- 
sary to  vote  tax  for  irrigation  district,  to  run  drain 
ditch  through  it — it  sub-irrigated  all  summer  so  that 
melons,  tomatoes,  where  stray  seed  had  fallen,  grew 
and  produced  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  cultivated. 
Along  the  roadside  it  was  the  same,  and  grass,  alfil- 
aree,  and  alfalfa  were  growing.  This  water  comes 
from  higher  lands  and  sinks  to  this  adobe  where  it 
rises  to  the  surface.  The  overflow  is  assisted  by  two 
canals  which  run  full  more  or  less  all  summer — this 
land  lying  between  them  being  below  the  ditch  level. 
I  am  thinking  of  plowing  and  seeding  alfalfa  without 
checking  or  preparing  for  irrigation,  land  being  level, 
and  trusting  to  the  water  in  the  soil  notwithstanding 
the  ditch  is  there.  I  have  had  success  on  higher  land 
and  alfalfa  doing  well  with  no  irrigation  at  all.  I 
can't  see  where  the  alfalfa  I  planted  three  years  ago  is 
not  as  good  as  adjoining  alfalfa  that  has  been  irri- 
gated.— Farmer,  Modesto. 

You  have  proved  by  your  own  experience  that 
alfalfa  will  grow  well  on  tne  land  without  irrigation. 
How  long  it  will  grow  well  will  depend  upon  several 
things:  First,  how  long  it  will  be  before  this  under- 
flow brings  in  alkali  enough  to  kill  it  out,  or  how  near 
to  the  surface  the  water  rises  even  if  it  is  not  alka- 
line. Alfalfa  is  too  deep  and  fleshy  in  its  rooting  to 
be  long  lived  in  a  muddy  subsoil.  If,  however,  your 
soil  is  deep  enough  and  the  streaks  of  sand  you  speak 
of  are  deep  enough  to  serve  as  drainage  channels,  your 
alfalfa  will  be  profitable  indefinitely,  unless  the  gophers 
take  too  much  of  it.  A  winter  overflow  will  take  care 
of  them  and  not  hurt  the  alfalfa,  if  it  does  not  stay  too 
long.  We  cannot  see  why  your  neighbors  should  have 
so  many  opinions.  The  situation,  as  you  describe  it, 
is  very  simple.  You  do  not  need  to  irrigate  alfalfa  or 
any  other  plant  if  it  has  water  enough  without  it. 

Alfalfa  in  Orchards. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  advise  sowing  alfalfa  in 
orchards  and  what  fruit  trees  will  stand  three  or  four 
irrigations  a  season  the  best?  In  such  a  case  would 
you  plant  the  trees  on  the  levees  and  would  you  not 
also  sow  alfalfa  on  the  levees?  If  you  do  not  sow 
alfalfa  on  them,  would  not  necessary  cultivation  to 
keep  weeds  off  them  tear  down  the  levees  ? — Farmer, 
Salinas  valley. 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  alfalfa  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  orchards  providing  you  have 
water  enough  for  both  the  alfalfa  and  the  trees  and 
providing  your  soil  has  free  drainage  which  will  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  soil.  Trees 
planted  on  high  levees  would,  as  a  rule,  not  get 
moisture  enough.  It  would  be  better  to  have  your 
fruit  trees  around  the  field,  or  in  a  separate  place,  and 
make  your  levees  low  enough  by  using  the  contour 
system  so  that  alfalfa  can  be  grown  all  over  them, 
and  so  that  they  do  not  offer  obstruction  to  the  use  of 
mowing  machinery.  High,  weed-grown  levees  are 
out  of  date  in  California.  They  are  unsightly,  expen- 
sive, and,  as  you  say,  growers  of  weed  seeds  unless 
kept  clean. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Apricot  Shot-Hole. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  the  Bordeaux  mixture  injure 
apricots  if  sprayed  at  the  same  time  as  the  peaches,  as 
they  bloom  earlier?  A  few  of  my  neighbors  have 
told  me  so,  and  I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  in 
regards  to  that.  Is  their  any  other  mixture  better  for 
apricot  shot-hole  ? — Grower,  Kingsburg. 

Subscribers'  neighbors  are  giving  us  much  trouble 
this  week.  Bordeaux  was  freely  used  for  apricot  shot- 
hole  before  the  peach  blight  became  at  all  prevalent. 
It  will  do  no  harm  when  applied  before  the  blossoms 
open.  Such  praying  has  proved  very  effective.  A 
later  spraying  after  the  fruit  has  set  is  desirable  when 
spring  showers  continue  atmospheric  moisture  later  in 
the  season  than  usual. 

Who  Wants  His  Coyotes  Killed? 

To  the  Editor:  As  you  are  posted  on  all  topics, 
from  the  location  of  the  Dog  Star  to  Volapuk;  and  as 
I  have  noticed  in  the  PACIFIC  Rural  Press  several 
articles  lately  about  how  thick  wolves  and  coyotes  are 
in  certain  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  if  you  will 
let  me  know  some  specific  locality  where  they  are 
really  thick  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  week  there  with 


my  trusty  rifle,  as  I  intend  to  take  a  vacation  soon, 
and  will  guarantee  to  slay  a  few  of  them  for  some 
rancher. — Charles  Moore,  Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  Moore  is  personally  known  to  us  as  a  trust- 
worthy, companionable  gentleman.  We  never  saw 
him  shoot,  but  if  he  is  as  good  at  getting  coyotes  as  he 
is  at  getting  facts  about  walnut  growing,  he  will  make 
a  good  showing  for  himself.  He  is  not  a  professional 
hunter,  his  proposition  is  straight  and  sportsmanlike. 
Let  anyone  who  wants  to  see  the  fur  fly  write  to  him 
direct. 

A  Compliment  to  California  From  the  Light  End  of  the 
Dark  Continent. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why 
your  favorite  Washington  Navel  orange  should  be  a 
very  poor  crop  in  this  country,  where  other  varieties 
flourish?  We  have  summer  rains — October  to  April; 
mean  rainfall,  about  36  inches;  mean  maximum  tem- 
perature, 75.6°;  minimum,  53.9°.  The  Washington 
Navel  is  a  mass  of  bloom  in  September,  but  very  little 
fruit  sets. 

I  often  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
duce any  of  your  enterprising  citizens  to  take  up  fruit 
growing  in  this  country.  There  are  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  to  be  had  as  low  as  25c.  an  acre,  and  our 
abundant  rainfall  renders  irrigation  unnecessary  if 
modern  methods  of  cultivation  are  adopted.  A  few 
experienced  Californians  would  soon  render  it  possible 
to  create  a  profitable  export  trade  of  citrus  fruits  from 
here  to  Europe  and  eastern  America,  because  our  sea- 
sons are  the  reverse  of  yours. — R.  McIlvaine,  Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia,  South  Africa. 

We  cannot  tell  why  our  orange  does  not  like  your 
conditions.  It  may  be  homesick.  There  seems  little 
doubt  but  that  it  would  be  of  an  entirely  different  type 
if  it  did  bear  well,  because  frequent  rains  and  a  conse- 
quent humid  atmosphere  makes  an  orange  very  differ- 
ent in  quality,  finish,  texture  and  shipping  quality 
from  the  orange  grown  in  an  arid  climate  with  irriga- 
tion. In  this  regard  rainfall  is  not  a  good  substitute  for 
irrigation.  For  light  upon  the  behavior  of  the  Navel 
orange  you  should  seek  in  Bahia,  Brazil,  where  the 
tree  has  conditions  more  like  yours  than  ours  aud 
whence  the  variety  was  apparently  pleased  to  escape 
to  California,  for  it  never  cut  a  figure  in  the  world's 
commerce  at  the  point  whence  we  rescued  it.  Perhaps 
to  do  the  Navel  orange  to  any  extent  you  must  seek 
conditions  which  resemble  those  which  please  the  fruit 
in  California. 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  that  a  few  Califor- 
nians could  bring  profitable  development  to  your  vast 
country.    You  can  have  them,  if  they  will  go. 

Oranges  for  Australia. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  clipping  from  the 
Placer  Representative  which  mentions  what  I  believe 
is  a  feature  of  the  citrus  fruit  trade  of  particular  impor- 
tance in  northern  and  central  California  citrus  fruit 
growing.  It  shows  that  orange  growing  in  Placer 
county  has  the  record  of  the  State  in  its  success.  The 
product  made  early  delivery — weeks  in  advance  of  any 
other  part  of  the  State.  The  selling  agent  can  verify 
the  statement  that  no  orange  grower  in  the  State  can 
show  the  average  price  obtained,  namely,  $2.50  per 
box  delivered  at  the  railway  station. — J.  Parker 
Whitney,  Rocklin,  Cal. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  statement.  The  journal 
cited  shows  that  the  Rocklin  district  marketed  its 
entire  crop  of  some  30  carloads  before  November  20, 
largely  shipped  to  Australia;  5000  boxes  in  October 
and  more  following  early  in  November  at  higher 
prices  than  ever  before  sustained.  The  crop  has  been 
unusually  large  and  choice  in  quality.  The  Whitney 
oranges  have  been  going  to  Australia  for  several  years, 
and  have  established  a  most  favorable  record,  at 
highly  remunerative  prices. 

Frosted  Potato  Tops. 

To  the  Editor:  As  I  find  much  in  your  papers  that 
helps  me  many  times  its  cost,  I  hope  you  can  give 
me  some  information  on  the  following:  I  planted  one 
row  of  Early  Rose  potatoes  between  rows  of  young 
vineyard  early  in  September  and  they  came  up  splen- 
didly and  have  made  a  fair  growth,  but  still  do  not 
seem  to  be  ripe.  The  frost  has  now  partially  killed 
the  tops.  Will  they  keep  better  or  improve  by  leav- 
ing them  in  the  ground  longer?  Will  the  frost  go 
down  from  the  tops  into  the  potatoes  ?— Grower, 
Fresno. 

It  depends  upon  the  weather.    If  you  have  tem- 


peratures at  which  the  potatoes  will  continue  growing 
and  the  injury  to  the  top  is  only  partial  they  will  im- 
prove by  being  left  on  the  ground.  If  the  tops  are 
practically  used  up  there  will  be  no  improvement. 
The  frost  will  not  go  down  into  the  ground,  but  the 
decay  resulting  from  the  cell-injury  by  the  frost  will 
follow  downward.  Unless  you  have  good  growing 
weather  you  will  probably  have  to  conclude  that  your 
potatoes,  on  the  valley  plains,  have  done  about  all 
they  can  this  season.  In  more  strictly  thermal  situa- 
tions, they  might  do  much  more. 

About  Sprays. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  note  from  your  columns  that 
Bordeaux  spray  in  the  fall  is  preventive  of  peach 
blight.  Does  the  same  treatment  aid  pear  trees  much 
in  resisting  blight?  Do  you  know  anything  regard- 
ing whale  oil  sprays  ?  Are  they  much  used  and  for 
what  purpose  and  at  what  season  best  applied? — Sub- 
SCBICEB,  Lake  county. 

Bordeaux  is  preventive  of  peach  blight  because  it 
catches  the  spores  of  the  fungus  while  they  are  on  the 
surface  of  the  bark  and  before  they  bore  therein.  The 
cause  of  a  pear  blight  is  a  bacterium,  not  a  fungus, 
and  not  only  with  a  keener  desire  to  get  into  the  in- 
side of  things,  but  with  a  subtler  power  of  using  other 
agencies  to  get  inside.  Now  if  a  spore  should  be  loaf- 
ing around  on  the  outside  or  should  get  squeezed  out 
into  the  cold  by  a  flow  of  gum  from  the  diseased  bark, 
and  it  should  meet  the  copper  in  the  Bordeaux  it  would 
be  killed.  It  may  therefore  be  held  that  the  Bor- 
deaux or  the  lime-sulphur  wash  will  reduce  the  chance 
of  distribution  of  the  blight  by  killing  spores  which 
may  be  on  the  outside,  where  they  may  be  caught  on 
the  jaws  of  insecta  aud  pushed  through  healthy  bark 
somewhere.  But  to  trust  to  Bordeaux  for  pear  blight 
as  a  disease  would  be  like  applying  hair  tonic  for 
stomachache.  Whale  oil  soap  is  used  chiefly  in  garden 
and  greenhouse  practice,  and  is  a  good  thing  so  far  as 
it  goes.  The  other  insecticides  in  common  use  are 
both  cheaper  and  more  effective  for  the  particular  kill- 
ing for  which  they  are  severally  commended. 

Paspalum  Dilatatum' 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  ine  any  information  in 
regard  to  a  grass  called  Paspalum,  which  I  have  been 
informed  has  done  wonders  in  some  of  the  dairy  sec- 
tions of  Australia:  Has  it  been  tried  in  California,  and 
do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  has  been  successful?— 
Subscriber,  Palo  Alto. 

We  have  already  published  several  columns  about 
the  Australian  record  of  this  grass.  It  was  introduced 
to  California  by  the  University  Experiment  Station 
over  20  years  ago,  and  an  outline  of  its  behavior 
in  this  State  can  be  had  by  application  to  the  Director 
of  the  Station  at  Berkeley.  The  seed  can  probably  be 
purchased  in  quantity  from  our  seedsmen:  a  small 
scale  distribution  for  wide  trial  will  be  offered  from 
the  University.  The  plant  has  a  strong  rooting  habit 
and  may  be  difficult  to  replace  in  soils  which  it  enjoys. 

About  the  Resin-Crude  Oil  Wax. 

To  the  Editor:  On  page  331,  November  23  issue,  is 
recipe  for  tree  wax,  made  of  resin  and  crude  petro- 
leum. Does  that  need  to  be  applied  warm?  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  application  to  roots  and  trunks  of  trees 
where  borers  have  got  in  their  work  ? — Reader,  San 
Jose. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  it;  we  simply 
passed  along  the  recipe  as  we  found  it.  Mix  up  a  little 
and  you  can  tell  as  soon  as  you  see  the  kind  of  mixture 
you  get.  It  could  certainly  be  used  in  covering  wounds 
made  in  cutting  out  borers.  It  would  have  no  effect 
upon  borers  already  at  work  on  the  inside. 

Bitter  Almond  Pits. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
some  bitter  almonds  for  stock  ?  I  am  contemplating 
planting  a  peach  orchard  on  some  rather  dry  valley 
soil,  and  having  read  your  article  in  the  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press  of  November  2,  I  would  like  to  try  the 
almond  root  by  planting  the  nuts  in  place  where  trees 
are  to  stand.— Fred  Baisch,  Palisade,  Colo. 

If  anyone  has  an  offer  for  Mr.  Baisch  let  it  be  sent 
directly  to  him. 
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Nut  Culture  in  California. 


By  Mr.  Leonard  Coates  of  Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  county,  at 
the  Marysvllle  Krult  Growers'  Convention. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  published  a  very  interesting  report  on 
•  Nut  Culture  in  the  United  States,'  covering  very 
comprehensively  descriptions  of  all  species  and  varie- 
ties of  nuts  then  cultivated  in  this  country,  giving  the 
various  methods  adopted  and  results  attained  from 
the  experience  of  practical  men  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

A  glance  over  this  work  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of 
much  added  experience,  is  particularly  valuable;  ex- 
pressed opinions  in  some  cases  l>eing  confirmed,  and 
in  others  being  useful  only  negatively. 

However,  nut  culture  in  California  embraces  only 
the  almond  and  the  walnut  as  established  industries  of 
commercial  importance,  omitting  the  peanut  as  be- 
longing more  to  vegatable  culture,  and  alluding  to  the 
pecan,  filbert,  chestnut,  and  pistachio,  as  still  in  more 
or  less  of  an  experienced  stage. 

In  the  current  Yearbook  of  the  Department  is  pub- 
lished the  article  on 'Nuts  and  Their  Uses  as  Food,' 
by  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  of  the  University  of  California. 
This  forms  an  exceedingly  interesting,  instructive, 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  pertaining  to 
the  subject.  A  study  of  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  any- 
one with  the  fact  of  the  rapidly  growing  importance 
of  nut  culture,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  Un- 
commercial product  as  one  of  the  great  food  factors  of 
the  United  States. 

Quoting  from  the  chaper  on  "  The  Place  of  Nuts  in 
the  Diet,"  Professor  Jaffa  says: 

"  It  has  been  shown  by  numerous  investigations  that 
nuts  are  rich  in  protein  and  fat,  and  that  these  nutri- 
ents can  be  fairly  well  assimilated.  Nuts  being  such 
a  concentrated  food,  their  proper  place  in  the  diet  is  a 
matter  for  more  careful  consideration  than  is  the  case 
with  many  of  our  ordinary  food  materials.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  certain  bulkiness  of  the  diet  is 
conducive  to  its  normal  assimilation,  and  that  too 
concentrated  nutriment  is  often  the  cause  of  digestive 
disturbances.  It  might  be  expected  then  that  nuts 
could  lie  most  advantageously  used  in  connection  with 
more  bulky  foods,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  breads, 
crackers,  etc.  Most  rationally  used,  they  should  con- 
stitute an  integral  part  of  the  menu,  rather  than  sup- 
plement an  already  abundant  meal.  Since  nuts  are 
so  concentrated,  eating  a  considerable  quantity  out  of 
hand  at  odd  times,  will  mean  an  over-supply  of  food 
if  a  corresponding  reduction  is  not  made  in  other 
foods.  The  distress  sometimes  experienced  when  nuts 
are  eaten  is  undoubtedly  often  due  to  improper  ma-ti- 
cation,  or  to  over-indulgence.  The  investigations 
made  at  the  California  Station  indicate  clearly  that 
considerable  quantities  of  nuts  properly  eaten  do  not 
cause  distress.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  a  little 
salt  with  nuts  prevents  the  digestive  disturbance  re- 
sulting from  eating  them.  To  most  persons,  salt  un- 
doubtedly adds  to  the  palatability  of  the  nuts,  but  no 
investigations  have  been  found  on  record  which  de- 
monstrate any  actual  improvement  in  the  digestibility 
of  nuts  due  to  salt." 

The  ALMOND. — The  almond  was  the  first  of  the 
'  nuts  '  to  become  of  commercial  importance  in  Cali- 
fornia, and,  owing  to  climatic  conditions  this  State 
will  always  enjoy  a  monopoly  in  its  cultivation.  Suc- 
cess, however,  has  l>een  from  the  start  rather  uncer- 
tain, although  added  experience  and  a  record  of  some 
partial  and  total  failures,  may  now  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  and  mistakes  therefore  avoided  by  those  who 
are  engaging  in  the  production  of  this  crop.  The 
earlier  planted  varieties  consisted  of  the  Eanguedoc, 
imported  from  France,  and  the  Tarragona  from  Spain. 
These  were  not  generally  profitable,  and  the  almond 
industry  languished  until  it  received  a  fresh  impetus 
on  trie  introduction  of  the  Hatch  seedlings  in  1885. 
Since  then  other  good  seedlings  have  been  grown,  so 
that  at  this  time  we  have  as  standard  varieties  I  X  L, 
Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lewelling,  Drake,  Peerless, 
and  Texas  (Texas  Prolific).  The  almond  has  been  an 
uncertain  cropper  owing  to  its  early  blooming,  render- 
ing it  liable  to  injury  during  spring  storms  or  frost, 
and  to  the  more  or  less  self-sterility  of  the  blossoms  of 
some  varieties. 

To  produce  varieties  by  intelligent  crossing,  that  are 
late  bloomers  and  self-fertile,  as  well  of  high  quality, 
is  what  plant  breeders  should  have  in  mind  when  ex- 
perimenting with  the  almond. 

The  Jordan  has  l>een  planted  rather  extensively  the 
last  few  years,  some  old  trees  of  other  varieties  being 
grafted  in  order  to  hasten  bearing.  Samples  of  Cali- 
fornia-grown Jordan  almonds  are  reported  at  Wash- 
ington as  inferior  to  the  Spanish  product  in  quality, 
and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  seedlings  of  the Jordan 
type  may  be  raised  in  the  State  that  will  more  nearly 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  market. 
I  would  recommend  that  Texas,   Lewelling,  or 


Drake  be  planted  alternate  with  the  other  named 
varieties  to  act  for  them  as  pollenizers.  Just  to  what 
extent  this  will  increase  the  chances  of  regular  bearing 
is  largely  conjectured,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  an 
almond  orchard  should  always  be  planted  in  this 
way. 

A  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
duce almonds  with  abnormally  thin  shells,  rather 
than  having  the  quality  of  the  kernel  the  main  object. 
No  good  is  gained  when  an  almond  or  walnut  is  pro- 
duced having  an  excessively  thin,  or  paper  shell,  but 
the  reverse.  Rapid  eating,  causing  indigestion,  would 
be  encouraged,  and  nuts  with  shells  so  easily  broken 
would  much  more  readily  deteriorate  and  become 
rancid. 

The  almond  succeeds  best  on  almond  root,  and  re- 
quires a  deep,  warm  soil,  or  a  hill  location  where  a 
shaly  or  rocky  subsoil  permits  free  access  for  the  roots. 

The  Walnut. — California  produces  annually  at 
the  present  time  about  12,000,000  lb.  of  walnuts,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  production  from  other  States 
is  not  worth  mentioning.  The  Persian  (or  so-called 
'English')  walnut  has  been  planted  in  several  Eastern 
and  Southern  States  for  more  than  a  hundred  year-, 
but  it  is  still  considered  merely  a  curiosity.  Its  non- 
adaptiveness  to  those  regions  in  due  to  the  great  ex- 
tremes in  climate.  The  tree  thrives  and  bears  well 
in  France,  England,  and  other  European  countries. 
In  the  former  country  selected  seedlings  have  become 
fixed  types  for  many  years,  and  from  these  trees  others 
are  propagated  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  budding 
and  grafting. 

All  trees  and  plants  are  amenable  to  climatic  influ- 
ences. Hence,  seedlings  raised  from  trees  which  have 
been  transplanted  into  a  climate  where  conditions  are 
less  favorable  than  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed,  will  have  a  tendency  to  become  hardier 
than  the  parent.  Plants  adapt  themselves  or  become 
acclimatized  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  gener- 
ally believed.  Take,  tor  example,  two  species  of 
eucalyptus — E.  corynocalyx  and  E.  rudis.  Both  have 
roundish  leaves,  changing  slightly  as  they  get  older, 
but  the  former,  being  used  to  a  cool  climate,  carries 
its  leaves  horizontally,  enjoying  all  the  sunshine  it  can 
get;  while  E.  rudis,  finding  itself  farther  in  the  inte- 
rior, under  the  rays  of  a  hotter  sun,  swings  its  leaves 
over — hanging  vertically — to  escape  injury  therefrom 
and  to  retard  evaporation. 

So  we  find  many  seedlings  of  the  walnut  first  planted 
in  California  bearing  good  annual  crops  of  first-class 
nuts,  while  the  parent  trees  were  very  unsatisfactory. 
Some  of  these  have  long  been  recognized  as  varieties, 
such  as  Santa  Barbara  Paper  Shell,  Ford's  Improved, 
Placentia  Perfection,  and  others,  many  thousands  of 
trees  having  been  grafted  from  the  original  ones,  but, 
unfortunately,  many  more  thousand  seedlings  have 
been  grown  which  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
large  percentage  of  second-grade  nuts. 

As  I  have  on  other  occasions  stated,  it  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  imagine  that  these  varieties  do  not  succeed 
and  bear  well  in  almost  any  good  fruit  section  in 
northern  as  well  as  southern  California.  The  trees 
first  planted,  more  than  half  a  century  ago  in  Sonoma 
and  Napa  counties,  never  bore  well,  and  it  is  claimed 
the  trees  were  frequently  dioecious,  neither  is  there 
any  record  of  their  success  elsewhere,  but  only  of  some 
of  their  selected  offspring. 

WALNUT  BLIGHT. — Since  the  advent  of  the  blight, 
given  a  specific  name  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
disease,  the  theory  has  been  promulgated  that  some 
French  varieties  would  be  immune  because  growth  is 
later  in  starting  in  the  spring.  As  this  same  disease 
is  very  prevalent  in  France,  and  as  these  varieties 
have  only  been  planted  in  California  to  any  extent  for 
comparatively  few  years,  and  are  in  new,  rich  soil, 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  assertion.  We  need 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation  in  regard  to  the  walnut 
as  in  other  things,  and  should  not  tie  ourselves  too 
securely  to  a  record  of  experiences  had  under  totally 
different  conditions,  The  best  of  the  California  raised 
walnuts  blossom  rather  early,  hull  freely,  and  mature 
early,  being  in  the  sack  before  the  hulls  of  some  French 
varieties  have  cracked. 

The  French  varieties  start  in  to  grow  later  in  the  spring 
and  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  or  late  rains 
in  consequence.  But  they  are  very  late  in  maturing 
as  a  rule,  and  are  apt  to  get  caught  in  the  fall  rains. 
( irowers  must  choose  between  the  two  chances,  but, 
for  myself,  I  would,  if  possible,  determine  what  wal- 
nut trees  are  most  profitable  in  a  given  locality,  and 
plant  the  same.  The  blight  undoubtedly  may  be  con- 
trolled largely  by  propagating  from  grafts  of  the 
healthiest  trees,  as  well  as  by  careful  selection  of  the 
root  stock,  and  also  by  keeping  the  trees  vigorous  by 
the  best  of  care  and  abundant  manuring  or  fertilizing. 
There  are  many  details,  here  barely  alluded  to,  which 
the  successful  grower  can  point  out  to  those  in  search 
of  knowledge.  The  walnut  requires  rich  soil  and 
abundant  moisture  at  the  root.  A  climate  midway 
between  the  extreme  heat  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
and  the  fog  of  the  coast  line  is  to  be  preferred. 

PECAN. — The  pecan  has  had  no  attention  bestowed 
upon  it  of  recent  years.  The  late  Dr.  Strentzel  planted 
a  grove  at  Martinez,  and  isolated  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  older  settled  valleys  in  the  State. 
The  pecan  is  very  often  dioecious,  which  accounts  for 


single  specimens  frequently  being  barren.  This  is  a 
reason  why  the  pecan  is  so  often  said  not  to  do  well  in 
California.  While  our  summers  are  long,  the  usually 
cool  nights  retard  growth,  ami  in  consequence  the  nuts 
do  not  ripen  near  the  coast.  A  rich  soil,  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, and  a  hot  summer,  form  a  combination  congenial 
to  pecan  culture.  The  river  bottoms  of  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  valley  form  an  ideal  location  for  this 
tree.  This  is  no  theory,  but  a  statement  based  on 
observation,  for  anyone  may  see  the  i>ecan  flourishing 
and  ripening  good  crops  of  excellent  nuts  from  Oro- 
ville,  Butte  county,  to  Tulare  and  Kern.  But,  as  with 
the  walnut,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  vari- 
eties, or  fixed  types,  succeeding  well  in  Texas  or  Flor- 
ida will  do  equally  well  in  California.  The  conditions 
being -o  different  it  is  more  than  likely  that  what  is 
best  in  Florida  would  be  a  partial  failure  here.  There- 
fore, we  want  to  raise  our  own  seedlings  and,  by 
selection,  produce  types  worthy  of  varietal  propaga- 
tion. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  pecan  be 
planted  extensively  in  the  interior  valley  as  a  street 
and  avenue  tree,  its  symmetrical,  upright  growth 
being  so  much  in  its  favor.  A  double  purpose  would 
then  l>e  served,  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  varieties 
would  thus  be  found  suited  to  our  climate  and  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  market. 

CHESTNUTS. — These  deserve  more  attention.  The 
European  varieties,  or  those  imported  from  Japan,  form 
highly  ornamental  trees,  and,  with  the  ever  growing 
demand  for  nuts  as  food,  they  will  have  added  value. 
The  chestnut  stands  heat  very  well,  some  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  State  being  in  the  Thermalito  colony, 
near  Oroville. 

FILBERTS. — These  have  not  been  much  of  a  success 
thus  far,  though  Mr.  Felix  (Jillet  reports  them  as 
bearing  well  at  Nevada  City.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  nut  trees  (excepting,  of  course,  the  almond),  while 
in  some  instances  dkecious,  or  bearing  staminate  and 
pistillate  blossoms  on  different  trees,  more  often  suffer 
or  fail  to  bear  good  crops  through  a  lack  of  simultane- 
ous blooming  of  the  male  and  female  blossoms. 

Pistachio. — The  pistachio,  or  green  almond,  (Pis- 
tacia  vera)  has  been  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in 
California  for  many  years.  J.  P.  Kixford,  of  Sonoma, 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  grow  the  nuts,  having  a  crop 
from  his  trees  in  1881.  The  tree  is  very  ornamental, 
and  well  suited  in  every  way  to  the  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  to  those  regions  where  the  almond  tree 
thrives.  It  is  an  exceedingly  deep  and  rapid  rooter, 
succeeding  well  in  dry  locations.  On  its  own  root  it 
makes  rather  a  low,  spreading  tree.  Although  from 
a  lot  of  young  trees  1  have  growing  from  seed  pro- 
duced in  Fresno  county,  they  are  by  no  means  dwarf 
in  character,  properly  selected.  Pistacia  vera  belongs 
to  the  sumach  order,  is  distinctly  dio-cious,  producing 
nuts  on  the  pistillate  trees  only. 

The  future  of  the  nut  industry  in  California  is  very 
bright.  To  avoid  mistakes  and  disappointment,  how- 
ever, greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  soil  and  location,  as  well  as  of  the  varieties  to  be 
cultivated. 


About  Frost  Prevention. 


To  the  Editor:  I  read  with  pleasure  an  article  in 
your  issue  of  November  :!0,  entitled  '  A  Ileview  of 
California  Frost  Fighting,'  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Koethen, 
Riverside,  reprinted  from  The  Fruit  World.  The 
problem  is  stated  clearly,  and,  if  I  might  criticise  it, 
it  would  only  be  to  say  that  with  becoming  modesty 
Mr.  Koethen  has  failed  to  give  proper  credit  to  him- 
self for  work  done  in  bringing  home  to  fruit  growers 
in  southern  California  the  importance  of  protecting 
the  citrus  fruits  at  critical  times.  As  secretary  of  the 
Riverside  Horticultural  Club,  Mr.  Koethen  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  before  the  fruit  growersof  that 
section  the  methods  and  plans  proposed  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  office  at  San  Francisco  for  frost  fight- 
ing. I  recall  with  pleasure  the  great  assistance  ren- 
dered by  Messrs.  Reed  A-  Holmes,  Koethen,  Hall, 
Meacham,  and  others  in  the  Riverside  section,  in 
testing  various  devices. 

There  is  still  a  lot  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  frost  protection  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
lias  again  taken  up  the  problem,  actively. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  fruit  growers  can  help 
themselves  and  their  neighbors  which  has  not  yet 
been  put  into  general  oj>eration,  namely,  by  co-o|>era- 
tion.  The  instance  given  by  Mr.  Koethen  of  success- 
ful co-operation  in  the  Riverside  section  should  bean 
incentive  to  other  communities.  Not  only  should 
there  t>e  mutual  and  general  smudging  duriug  the 
night  hours  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion; but  beginning  about  4:30  a.  m.  there  should  be 
some  plan  of  action  in  a  given  district,  whereby  smoke 
fires  on  western  facing  slopes  may  be  made  to  serve  as 
a  screen  against  the  sun's  heat.  The  writer  believes 
that  while  very  properly  the  campaign  of  frost  pro- 
tection has  been  fought  thus  far  upon  the  plan  of 
entrapping  the  earth's  heat,  an  almost  equally  profit- 
able procedure  is  to  consider  the  problem  from  a  later 
stage,  namely,  the  period  of"  the  chilled  fibre.  It  may 
interest  fruit  growers  to  know  that  the  actual  tern- 
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perature  of  the  air  is  of  less  importance  in  frost  forma- 
tion than  the  cooling  of  the  plant  surface  due  to 
radiation;  and  it  follows  that  after  the  plant  fibre  has 
been  chilled,  we  have  to  fear  not  so  much  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  as  the  rapid  warming  of  the  vegetable 
fibre  due  to  the  sun's  heat.  I  believe  more  damage 
has  been  done  by  the  warming  up,  than  by  the  loss 
of  heat.  I  know  that  the  process  is  expensive;  but  I 
would  suggest  that  spraying  with  cold  water,  or  rather 
thorough  drenching  with  cold  water,  be  resorted  to  as 
a  means  of  protecting  chilled  fruit  from  injury  on  a 
bright  morning.  We  have  of  course  in  this  case 
latent  heats  of  fusion  and  evaporation  working  in  a 
reverse  direction  to  retard  the  rapid  warming  of  the 
fruit  and  consequent  injury  to  cell  tissue. 

Alexander  G.  McAdie, 
Professor  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Merchants  Exchange,  Ban  Francisco. 

[Our  fruit  growers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Prof. 
McAdie  maintains  his  keen  interest  in  their  problems 
and  to  hear  of  the  new  work  the  Bureau  has  in  hand. 
From  the  present  point  of  view  it  hardly  seems  prac- 
tical to  pipe  orchards  with  water  under  pressure  for 
spraying  trees  nor  to  haul  it  about  on  spray  wagons, 
but  experiment  along  that  line  is  in  order,  both  as  to 
cost  and  efficiency.  Wetting  the  ground  by  flooding 
or  in  furrows  is,  however,  easy  and  effective  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  but  not  of  course  in  the  chilled  fibre  con- 
nection which  Prof.  McAdie  mentions  and  which  is 
very  interesting. — Ed.] 


Apples  from  Home  Orchard,  Madera  County. 

We  have  had  on  our  desk  fer  several  days  a  fine  col- 
lection of  California  mountain  apples,  sent  for  study 
by  Mr.  Frank  Femmons,  of  Ahwahnee,  Madera 
county.  Mr.  Femmons  has  a  fine  fruit  ranch  on  a 
mesa  above  the  mountain  valley  in  which  Ahwahnee  is 
situated,  which  he  calls  "Home  Orchard."  The  ele- 
vation is  about  3,500  ft.,  the  soil  is  deep,  rich  and  free, 
and  is  automatically  subirrigated  by  underflow  from  a 
reservoir  which  Mr.  Femmons  has  established  on  the 
mesa  some  distance  above  his  orchard.  Owing  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  fact  that  there  are  deep 
depressions  surrounding  the  small  mesa  on  three  sides, 
the  water  moves  down  in  moderate  quantities  and  does 
not  accumulate.  The  arrangement  is  a,  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  a  thinking  man  can  do  in  turning  the 
features  of  his  environment  to  the  advantage  of  his 
plantation. 

The  apples  have  the  distinctive  beauty  of  mountain 
fruit,  deep  and  bright  colors  in  the  red  fruit,  clearness 
and  transparency  in  the  yellow,  and  high  finish  in 
both.  Perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  bunch  is  the  Winter 
Banana,  large  clear  yellow  with  light  butt' blush;  fine 
grained,  juicy,  and  rich,  and  with  a  suggestion  of  ba- 
nana flavor,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  larg- 
est of  the  collection  is  the  old  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
free  from  the  dull  green  and  russet  which  it  shows  in 
the  coast  districts,  but  a  rich  yellowish  green  of  a 
crispness  which  this  variety  fails  to  attain  in  the  val- 
leys where  it  is  forced  to  prematurity  by  the  high 
heat.  The  best  red  apple  of  the  collection,  and  one 
which  Mr.  Femmons  writes  is  now  his  favorite  vari- 
ety, is  the  Stayman  Winesap,  an  old  variety  which  is 
now  coming  into  great  prominence  as  larger  and  more 
productive  than  the  old  Winesap  and  of  better  quality. 
It  deserves  attention  from  all  who  are  growing  the 
common  Winesap  profitably.  Another  red  apple 
which  wins  high  praise  from  Mr.  Fommons  is  Deli- 
cious, a  deep  red  sparingly  striped  with  crimson,  re- 
sembling the  Bellefleur  in  shape,  tender  and  crisp, 
very  mild  acid,  and  worthy  of  its  name  in  delicate 
flavors.  Mr.  Femmons  finds  it  quite  frost-resistant, 
as  he  had  full  crops  from  trees  which  went  through  a 
temperature  of  25°  when  in  full  bloom.  Another  red 
apple  is  King  David,  which  has  been  highly  praised  in 
the  Central  West.  It  is  a  deep  red,  almost  black, 
shapely,  and  smooth  finished,  but  seems  inclined  to 
run  to  smaller  size  than  desirable,  and  is  more  prone 
to  break  down  in  shipment  than  the  other  varieties 
mentioned. 

A  particularly  fine,  large,  bright  red  apple  is  sent 
by  Mr.  Femmons,  whose  identity  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  although  it  has  been  studied  by  both  East- 
ern and  Coast  pomologists.  It  seems  to  have  strong 
Winesap  ai filiations.  The  determination  of  its  pomo- 
logical  standing  is  important  because  it  seems  to  have 
marked  value,  at  least  when  grown  under  mountain 
valley  conditions. 


The  Field. 


Concerning  Coyotes. 

To  the  Editor:  You  ask  your  readers  to  give  their 
views  on  the  coyote  nuisance  and  the  best  means  of 
abating  it,  whether  by  securing  a  State  bounty  law  or 


otherwise.  The  writer's  experience  many  years  since 
with  sheep  in  Contra  Costa  county,  where  there  were 
too  many  coyotes  for  comfort,  indicates  that  the 
aggrieved  parties  should  thin  out  the  coyotes  without 
waiting  for  a  bounty. 

The  coyote  is  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  California  Indians  held  him  in  great  re- 
spect, but  he  is  no  match  for  the  white  man,  when  the 
latter  sets  out  with  serious  intent  to  destroy  him. 

For  those  not  expert  with  a  rifle,  we  would  include 
in  a  coyote-killing  outfit  a  shotgun,  preferably  a  muz- 
zle loader  of  No.  10  gauge,  bored  straight,  not  choked. 
Charge  this  with  \\  drams  of  sporting  powder  and  a 
cut  wad  well  rammed  down,  and  on  top  of  this  one  of 
Ely's  'green'  wire  cartridges  with  buckshot  in  it. 
This  will  be  a  settler  for  those  coyotes  that  have  a  way 
of  playing  about  just  out  of  ordinary  gunshot.  It  is 
deadly  at  100  yards  and  over. 

Poisoning. — Strychnine  is  the  best  poison.  Gelatine 
capsules  are  all  right  for  concealing  it  in  the  bait,  but 
not  always  easily  obtainable.  We  used  for  bait  pieces 
of  raw  liver  an  inch  square,  cut  up  with  knife  and  fork 
and  never  touched  with  the  hands.  With  the  small 
blade  of  a  pocket  knife  cut  into  the  the  centre  of  each 
bait  and  open  the  cut  so  that  the  poison  can  be  lodged 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  What  poison  can  be  carried  on  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  tip  of  the  knife  blade  is 
enough.  Be  careful  that  none  of  the  poison  gets  on 
the  outside  of  the  bait,  and  close  up  the  cut  containing 
the  dose.  Tie  up  all  the  dogs  at  dusk  and  put  out  the 
baits  where  they  are  most  likely  to  be  found  by  the 
coyotes,  and  mark  i  each  spot  where  one  is  left  by  set- 
ting up  a  small  stake,  always  in  the  same  direction 
from  it,  as  on  the  north  side,  and  two  or  three  feet 
from  it. 

These  little  baits  of  liver  are  very  deadly,  being 
quite  to  the  taste  of  a  coyote,  and  so  small  and  soft  that 
he  gulps  one  down  without  chewing  it  enough  to  get 
the  bitter  taste  of  the  poison.  A  dose  of  poison  that  is 
just  sufficient  to  kill  is  all  that  is  desirable,  as  a  large 
dose  is  likely  to  nauseate  and  cause  the  coyote  to  throw 
it  up. 

The  morning  after  poisoned  baits  have  been  put  out 
all  those  that  have  not  been  taken  should  be  carefully 
gathered  up  before  the  dogs  are  let  loose.  It  is  un- 
lawful to  leave  poison  around  carelessly,  even  on  your 
own  land.  Put  the  baits  away  in  a  tin  can  in  a  secure 
place,  and  if  any  become  too  stale  for  use  burn  them. 

Another  method  of  administering  strichnine,  which 
we  have  been  told  of  but  never  tried,  is  to  mix  it  with 
tallow,  and  with  this  fill  an  inch  auger  hole  bored  an 
inch  deep  into  a  post,  or  piece  of  wood  that  can  be  fast- 
ened to  a  post  or  tree.  Then  smear  blood  about  the 
hole,  or  rub  it  with  a  piece  of  meat.  The  coyote  licks 
the  tallow  out  of  the  hole  and  gets  the  poison,  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  so  mixed  with  grease  that  he  does  not 
notice  it.    Cover  the  hole  during  the  day. 

Trailing. — Coyotes  may  be  led  to  a  place  where 
baits  have  been  put  out  by  trailing  a  piece  of  meat  on 
the  end  of  a  rope;  a  bunch  of  jack  rabbits  that  have 
been  skinned  will  do.  Let  the  trailer  start  out  on 
horseback  from  the  baiting  ground  and  make  a  long 
loop  and  return  to  the  place  of  beginning,  and  then 
start  again  and  make  a  second  loop,  and  so  on  until 
the  horizon  has  been  covered. 

Trapping. — Placing  a  steel  trap  so  that  a  coyote 
will  'put  his  foot  in  it'  requiris  even  more  care  than 
poisoning  him.  It  must  be  covered  with  earth,  grass, 
etc.,  but  not  in  a  way  to  clog  it  when  the  animal  steps 
on  it.  If  there  is  a  spot  on  his  trail  where  he  habitu- 
ally jumps,  as  from  a  log  or  a  bank  or  in  crossing  a 
fence,  place  a  trap  where  he  lands.  Two  traps  near 
together  is  better  than  one.  They  not  only  double  the 
chance  of  catching  the  coyote,  but  they  more  than 
double  the  chance  of  holding  him.  If  one  is  sprung, 
say  by  a  fore  leg,  the  coyote  is  very  likely  to  put  a 
hind  leg  into  the  other  trap  while  struggling  to  free 
himself  from  the  first.  A  coyote  may  gnaw  off  a  leg 
to  get  free,  but  he  generally  draws  the  line  at  two. 

We  knew  a  cattle  rancher  who  set  a  trap  on  a  water 
box  leading  from  an  irrigation  reservoir  where  a  coy- 
ote usually  crossed,  and  a  second  trap  where  he  landed 
when  he  jumped  from  the  box.  Next  morning  a  coy- 
ote was  in  one  trap  and  a  mallard  drake  in  the  other, 
and  they  were  trying  to  get  away  from  each  other,  as 
though  each  thought  the  other  the  cause  of  his  mis- 
fortune. 

A  Live  Bait. — An  old  yew  may  be  used  to  lure  a 
coyote  to  his  undoing.  Let  her  be  tethered  to  a  peg 
with  a  rope  15  or  20  feet  long,  with  a  swivel  on  it. 
Run  her  around  until  she  makes  a  circular  path  at  the 
limit  marked  by  the  rope.  Then  set  several  coyote 
traps  a  little  outside  of  the  path.  A  coyote  is  attracted 
by  the  ewe's  bleating.  As  he  hears  her  she  runs  in  a 
circle,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase  he  follows 
without  suspecting  traps  until  he  steps  into  one. 

Hounds. — Most  hounds  that  are  fast  enough  to 
overhaul  a  coyote  are  not  strong  enough  to  kill  him, 
and  if  the  hound  follows  by  sight,  as  the  greyhound 
does,  the  coyote  may  escape  by  dodging  among  bushes 
or  rocks. 

In  Australia  there  are  'kangaroo  hounds,'  bred  by 
crossing  a  large  hound  that  follows  by  scent  with  an- 
other breed  that  has  large  size  and  great  fleetness,  as 
the  bloodhound  with  the  Scotch  deerhound,  producing 
a  large  'lurcher.' 


Occasionally  one  of  these  kangaroo  hounds  has  been 
brought  to  California  and  has  proved  just  the  thing  for 
running  nown  coyotes.  'Old'  Jones,  an  old-time  shep- 
herd in  Contra  Costa  county,  had  one.  The  morning 
after  he  took  charge  of  the  sheep  at  the  'Stone  House' 
a  large  coyote  came  up  to  have  his  usual  frolic  with 
the  collie,  first  running  away  and  then  chasing  the 
collie  into  camp.  The  new  dog  followed  the  coyote  all 
right,  but  did  not  turn  back  according  to  programme. 
On  the  contrary,  he  seized  the  coyote  and  'broke  every 
bone  in  his  body,'  as  the  story  goes. 

And  Then  What  ? — When  the  coyotes  have  been 
killed  off' the  jackrabbits  will  be  free  to  increase,  as  is 
their  wont,  and  perhaps  some  foolish  people  will  think 
that  the  last  state  of  that  land  is  worse  than  the  first. 

A  rabbit  drive,  where  6,000  or  8,000  of  the  long- 
eared  gentry  are  gathered  in,  is  something  to  brag  of, 
but  is  it  desirable  to  have  such  a  thing  possible?  Dis- 
turbing the  balance  of  nature  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
We  remember  how  the  hawks  were  killed  off  and 
what  a  fine  time  the  ground  squirrels  had  afterward, 
and  it  cost  the  farmers  untold  millions  of  dollars.  And 
now  it  is  unlawful  to  kill  any  species  of  hawk  save 
one  in  the  State  of  California.  Will  the  day  come 
when  the  coyote  will  be  protected  as  a  blessing  and 
the  limitation  of  their  numbers  be  turned  over  to  offi- 
cial killers,  as  is  done  with  the  ownerless  dogs  of  Con- 
stantinople ?  Will  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  be  wil- 
ling to  pay  the  sheep  growers  for  the  lambs  taken  by 
the  coyotes?  Who  can  give  authentic  figures  as  to 
profit  and  loss  on  coyote  account  ?  Have  the  jack- 
rabbits  decreased  since  the  State  bounty  on  coyotes 
was  abolished  ? 

C.  H.  Dwinelle. 

Fulton,  Dec.  2. 


Fruit  Growers  Urge  Admission  of  Chinese. 

The  most  enthusiastic  and  emphatic  transaction  at 
the  Fruit  Growers'  convention  at  Marysville  was  the 
adoption  with  but  one  dissenting  vote  of  a  memorial 
urging  Congress  to  allow  restricted  entrance  of  Chinese 
laborers  to  this  country.  The  following  is  the  text  of 
the  memorial : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.  C. :  Your  memorialists,  land  owners,  fanners  and 
producers  of  California  and  other  Western  States,  beg 
respectfully  to  request  the  earnest  attention  of  your 
honorable  body  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  the  following  statements  of  our  needs  and  of 
the  economic  issues  involved  in  the  supply  of  Asiatic 
labor  in  the  rural  industries  which  we  represent. 

Long  trial  and  earnest  effort  have  proved  the  im- 
possibility of  inducing  reliable  white  labor  to  engage  in 
the  primary  processes  of  production  in  the  orchard, 
vineyard,  asparagus,  sugar  beet,  onion,  celery,  and 
other  great  industries  in  which  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  invested.  In  California  especially  much  of 
this  primary  labor  has  to  be  under  fixed  climatic  con- 
ditions which  the  Asiatics  alone  will  willingly  endure. 
It  is  labor  performed  under  a  high  temperature,  in  a 
stooping  or  squatting  position,  which  white  men  will 
not  do.  With  your  memorialists  it  is  not  a  question 
of  cheap  labor,  but  of  reliable  labor  that  will  serve 
these  valuable  crops  of  perishable  property,  worth  mil- 
lions in  the  market.  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  has 
depleted  Chinese  labor,  and  extension  of  the  exclusion 
policy  to  the  Japanese  leaves  the  imperiled  industries 
exposed  to  enormous  losses  and  threatened  with 
ultimate  extinction.  The  opposition  to  Asiatic 
labor  is  found  in  the  cities,  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
agitators  who  are  themselves  of  alien  blood.  They 
and  the  class  they  influence  will  not  do  the  work  done 
by  the  Asiatics,  at  any  wage.  They  are  repelled  by 
the  physical  conditions  and  limitations.  For  many 
years  every  inducement  has  been  offered  to  them  to 
enter  into  this  service,  and  they  decline  to  do  so.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  labor  which  is  willing  to 
enter  the  service  which  they  refuse,  does  not  compete 
with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  such  Asiatic  labor, 
by  performing  the  primary  processes  which  it  alone  is 
willing  to  undertake,  by  passing  the  product  into 
commerce,  furnishes  work  at  high  wages  to  many 
forms  of  white  labor  under  conditions  agreeable  to  it 
and  possible  of  performance. 

Your  memorialists  are  aware  that  heretofore  the 
voices  uttered  and  the  objections  urged  from  the  large 
cities  have  been  taken  as  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
people.  We  find  now  that  our  silence  has  permitted  the 
achievement  of  an  exclusion  policy,  in  no  wise  bene- 
ficial to  those  who  have  urged  it,  and  at  variance  with 
correct  economic  principles.  We  get  no  benefit  from 
the  European  immigration  which  crowds  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  If  that  immigration  reach  these  far  States, 
it  is  under  the  same  limitations  as  the  white  labor 
that  is  already  here  and  shuns  the  work  in  the  primary 
proc  esses  of  the  industries  we  represent.  Our  only  re- 
source is  Asiatic  labor.  We  affirm  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  that  these  States  ever  suffered  in- 
dustrial or  economic  injury  from  the  presence  of  the 
Chinese  here,  prior  to  the  exclusion  law. 

We  present  the  foregoing  reasons  for  our  demand 
that  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  be  modified  and  that  a 
fixed  and  liberal  number  of  Chinese  and  an  equal 
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number  of  Japanese  be  permitted  ad- 
mission annually  under  the  same  restric- 
tions as  to  sanitary  and  other  proper 
conditions,  as  are  put  upon  immigrants 
from  Europe.  We  reject  the  theory  of 
assimilation,  holding  that  non-assimi- 
lating labor  to  engage  in  this  non- 
competitive work  relieves  us  of  the 
strain  upon  our  racial  and  national 
Standards  which  threatens  their  subver- 
sion in  the  task  of  assimilating  the  mil- 
lions of  European  immigrants. 

Your  memorialists  urge  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  Government  to 
our  needs. 

The  idea  is  that  all  who  approve  this 
memorial  shall  paste  it  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper,  affix  the  names  below  and  send 
to  Col.  John  P.  Irish,  San  Francisco, 
that  he  may  send  all  such  declarations 
to  Congress  at  one  time.  This  may  of 
course  be  done  by  individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals  as  is  most  convenient. 


Agricultural  Science. 


Bringing  the  Blastophaga  to 
California. 

From  a  paper  by  M».  Gkokck  C  Kokdiso 
at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  In  Marys- 
vllle. 

My  first  paper  on  tin-  Smyrna  fig  was 
read  in  Marysville  before  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  of  1891.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  subject  of 
caprification  was  regarded  as  a  myth, 
and  its  followers  (and  there  were  but 
few)  as  self-illusionized  cranks.  My 
paper  was  prepared  with  the  utmost 
can-,  and  my  experimental  work  care- 
fully detailed. 

M  y  paper  w  as  followed  by  one  written 
by  the  late  15.  M.  Lelong,  then  secretary 
Of  the  board,  in  which  the  whole  subject 
of  capriflcation  was  held  up  to  ridicule. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  same  year, 
the  so-called  male  and  female  blasto- 
phaga  were  illustrated.  The  male  hap- 
pened to  lie  the  female  and  the  female 
shown  in  reality  was  the  parasite  philo- 
trypesis,  which  fortunately  for  us  failed 
to  become  established  when  the  fig 
wasp  was  introduced.  Prof.  C.  V. 
Riley,  then  chief  of  the  division  of  en- 
tomology of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  who  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
Smyrna  fig  culture  in  California, 
severey  criticised  Mr.  Lelong  later,  for 
his  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

That  California  Memorial. — I 
do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  all  the 
details  relative  to  the  final  and  success- 
ful introduction  of  the  fig  wasp,  except 
to  say  that  it  was  sent  to  me  several 
times  by  correspondents  and  although 
the  insects  issued  from  the  figs,  our 
caprifigs  were  evidently  not  in  condi- 
tion to  receive  them,  and  they  failed  to 
establish  themselves.  For  years,  I  had 
endeavored  to  interest  various  secre- 
taries of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  subject  without  SUCCeSS. 
It  was  not  until  my  friend,  Mr.  B.  N. 
Rowley,  now  deceased,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  California  Fruit  (irower, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  also  skeptical  on 
the  subject  of  caprification,  finally  con- 
sented after  my  repeated  demonstra- 
tions that  there  was  something  in  it,  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  State  Board 
of  Trade.  I  sent  him  specimens  of  figs 
produced  by  artificial  pollination,  cap- 
rifigs, etc.,  and  he  delivered  an  address 
on  the  subject.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
ference a  committee  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Rowley,  Maslin,  and 
Filcher,  to  draft  a  letter  to  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
letter  went  into  the  subject  fully  and  as 
a  result  of  it,  Mr.  Wilson  promptly 
communicated  with  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Entomology, 
and  Mr.  Walter  K.  Swingle,  Agri- 
cultural Explorer  for  the  Division  of 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  who  was 
then  studying  in  Italy  in  the  interests 
of  his  division. 

Several  consignments  of  insects  were 


sent  me  in  March  and  April  in  the 
year-  IS98  and  1899,  and  1  took  rare  of 
the  infested  figs,  placing  them  under 
trees  which  had  been  previously  in- 
closed in  canvas  tents.  Former  experi- 
ments along  the  same  line  in  earlier 
years  had  always  resulted  in  failures, 
and  I  anticipated  no  better  success  with 
these  latter  shipments,  but  nevertheless 
determined  to  give  the  insects  every 
care.  Much  to  my  surprise,  in  June, 
1899,  1  discovered  by  accident  that  the 
wasp  after  so  many  years  of  uninter- 
rupted effort  on  my  part  had  finally 
consented  to  be  listed  among  our  prize 
emigrants. 

Mr.  Masi.in's  Fig  Work. — Since 
success  often  leads  to  forgetfulness,  I  de- 
sire to  say  a  few  words  in  honor  of  a 
man  who  never  lost  faith  in  the  future 
of  this  industry,  but  devoted  time, 
money  and  land  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  his  experiments.  This  was 
10.  W.  Maslin,  who  did  not  complete  his 
w'ork  because  be  sold  his  ranch  to  engage 
in  other  pursuits.  It  w'as  he  who  as  far 
hack  as  1885  fully  realized  the  inferiority 
of  figs  grown  in  California  as  compared 
with  the  world  famous  Smyrna  figs.  In 
the  years  of  1885-0  he  purchased  the  best 
dried  Smyrna  figs  the  market  afforded, 
washed  out  the  seeds,  planted  them  in 
boxes,  and,  when  the  seedlings  were 
large  enough,  put  them  out  in  orchard 
form  on  his  farm  in  Loomis,  Placer 
county.  Much  time  and  care  was  be- 
stowed on  the  trees,  and  Mr.  Maslin 
looked  forward  with  fond  hopes  to  a 
successful  realization  of  his  well  directed 
efforts.  As  the  trees  grew,  Mr.  Maslin 
got  the  impression  that  all  were  of  the 
same  type,  and  my  recollection  of  the 
orchard  in  its  infancy  coincided,  as  near 
as  1  can  remember,  with  his  views.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  an  essay 
read  by  him  before  the  Twelfth  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  held  in 
Fresno  in  1889: 

"One  fact  to  which  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention, and  a  very  important  one,  in 
relation  to  the  necessity  of  caprification, 
is  that  the  leaves  of  all  the  fig  trees 
grown  from  seed  and  obtained  from 
Thurber  are  identical  in  type." 

The  orchard  has  almost  passed  out  of 
my  mind,  and  in  fact  I  thought  it  had 
been  dug  up  and  destroyed  long  before  I 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  blasto- 
phaga,  when  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  fig  orchard  near  Loomis,  while 
seated  on  an  observation  car  of  a  train 
eastward  bound.  It  dawned  on  me  that 
What  I  saw  was  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Maslin  orchard,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  sadly  neglected  for 
a  numl)er  of  years,  many  of  the  trees 
were  alive  and  growing.  The  insect 
had  already  been  introduced  into  the 
caprifigs  of  my  friend,  Mr.  I).  Van  Len- 
nep  of  Auburn,  and  he  kindly  consented 
to  send  infested  tigs  to  this  orchard  at 
the  proper  time.  After  the  insect  be- 
came established,  I  visited  the  orchard 
several  times  and  made  a  careful  and 
complete  record  of  it,  and  although  there 
was  not  one-third  of  it  standing,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  trees  were  capri  or  wild 
figs,  and  hardly  two  of  these  were  alike, 
entirely  upsetting  the  ideas  advanced  by 
Mr.  Maslin  in  1889. 

Another  prediction  made  by  Mr.  Mas- 
lin read  as  follows: 

"We  are  on  the  threshold  of  entering 
upon  a  great  industry.  Fig  culture,  I 
confidently  believe,  will  in  five  years 
rank  in  importance  with  that  of  the 
raisin,  prune  and  grape." 

You  are  right,  old  friend,  but  you 
miscalculated  the  time,  for  if  you  had 
said  twenty  years  instead  of  five  you 
would  have  been  about  correct. 

I'.i  1  >.:>  1-  of  Introduction  of  tiik 
Blastophaga. — When  I  demonstrated 
that  the  blastophaga  had  concluded  to 
dwell  with  us  and  harvested  my  first 
crop  of  figs  of  any  importance  in  1901,  I 
thought  I  had  accomplished  something 
which  would  benefit  California,  for  I 
had  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in 
my  investigations,  and  had  taken  care 
of  a  60-acre  fig  orchard  without  deriving 
one  cent  from  it  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years.  I  had  counted  too  securely  on  my 
success,  and  soon  learned  that  even  after 
I  had  demonstrated  that  California 
Smyrna  figs  were  all  I  represented  them 


to  be,  the  public  was  doubtful.  Many 
thought  the  trees  would  not  bear  and 
that  the  insect  would  soon  disappear. 
My  experience  is  only  a  re|>etition  of 
what  others  have  been  compelled  to  pass 
through  before  their  efforts  receive  rec- 
ognition. Today  many  of  the  old  trees 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  importa- 
tion of  1882,  which  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  practically  forgotten  and  uncared 
for,  are  producing  fine  figs,  much  to  the 
surprise  and  gratification  of  their  owners, 
who  had  never  seen  figs  on  them  before. 

Local  Knock  BBS. — Do  you  know 
what  the  general  public  says  of  me  at 
home?  That  my  orchard  never  bears; 
that  Smyrna  figs  are  a  failure  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  furthermore,  that  I 
don't  care  whether  they  bear  or  not 
because  I  have  too  much  money  any- 
way. It  reminds  me  of  an  experience 
of  mine  in  Santa  Rosa.  I,  a  stranger, 
spoke  to  several  people  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  how  Luther  Burbank  was 
regarded,  and  to  my  surprise  the 
answer  was  that  he  either  "  had  wheels 
or  was  crazy."  And  Burbank  is  the 
biggest  advertisement  Santa  Rosa  has 
ever  had  !  If  the  narrow  minded  only 
knew  what  was  good  for  them  and  their 
town,  they  would  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extolling  Burbank's  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  instead  of  having  their 
little  hammer  out,  trying  to  knock  him. 

How  ill  founded  have  been  the  reports 
regarding  my  orchard,  is  shown  by  the 
following  facts:  Since  1901,  it  has  never 
failed  to  produce  a  crop  and  since  1902 
the  crop  has  not  been  less  in  any  one 
year  than  50  tons,  and  this  year  we  have 
harvested  90  tons.  Had  I  known  seven 
years  ago  what  I  know  today,  my  crops 
would  have  been  30%  larger  annually 
than  they  have  been,  but  changes  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  are  not  brought 
about  in  a  single  year  or  even  several 
years,  so  that  it  took  sometime  to  bring 
about  the  desired  change  in  existing 
conditions. 

I  learned  when  I  visited  Smyrna  in 
1901  that  their  know  ledge  of  the  blasto- 
phaga was  not  only  very  limited,  but 
also  that  people  who  should  possess 
information  on  a  subject  of  so  vital  im- 
portance to  one  of  their  great  industries, 
knew  far  less  than  I  did.  Had  I  not 
gone  fully  equipped  with  specific  infor- 
mation, I  would  have  returned  more 
mystified  than  when  I  went. 

Those  who  have  planted  orchards  in 
recent  years  have  had  the  benefit  of  my 
experience  and  observations,  thus  there 
is  no  possibility  of  their  making  any 
mistakes  providing  my  instructions  are 
followed.  If  anyone  is  in  a  position  to 
discuss  this  subject  intelligently,  I  think 
I  am.  My  investigations  in  Smyrna, 
my  observations  at  home,  and  finally 
the  fact  that  my  orchard  has  brought  in 
returns  amounting  to  over  $40,000  since 
the  wasp  has  been  established,  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  insisting  that  the 
culture  of  the  Calimyma  fig  is  an  un- 
qualified success.  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  industry  has  been  my 
life  work.  I  believe  that  Smyrna  fig 
culture  has  not  only  a  great  future  in 
California,  but  also  in  other  countries 
with  climates  similar  to  those  of  our 
great  interior  valleys. 
QDo  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
man  who  withstood  ridicule,  even  after 
he  had  demonstrated  that  Smyrna  figs 
could  be  produced  by  artificial  pollina- 
tion; who  made  a  desperate  and  success- 
ful effort  to  prevent  the  digging  up  of 
the  SO-acre  Smyrna  fig  orchard  on  the 
grounds  of  the  original  Fancher  Creek 
Nursery  (before  he  came  into  possession 
of  that  place);  and  who  finally,  after 
repeated  failures,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  little  wasp,  on  which  the  whole 
foundation  of  Smyrna  fig  culture  rests, 
is  going  to  give  up  one  iota  of  what  he 
has  achieved  by  his  own  initiative  and 
against  great  odds  ? 

Outlook  of  FlQ  Culture. — To  most 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  our  horti- 
cultural development  in  its  early  history, 
the  reason  is  obvious  why  fig  culture 
has  not  kept  pace  with  our  citrus  and 
deciduous  fruits.  All  the  California 
figs  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Adriatic  type,  and  which  are  produced 
without  the  agency  of  the  fig  wasp,  are 


decidedly  inferior  from  every  point  of 
view  to  the  Smyrna  type.  This  is  a 
well  known  fact  to  the  trade  and  is 
really  the  cause  for  the  lack  of  demand 
for  our  dried  figs.  The  output  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  figs  has  never  exceeded 
2,500  tons  annually,  while  the  annual 
output  of  Smyrna  figs  from  Asia  Minor 
in  the  Meander  Valley  (84  miles  long 
and  only  a  few  miles  wide,  where  all 
the  Smyrna  figs  are  grown)  amounts  to 
100,000  camel  loads  or  25,000  tons,  more 
than  ten  times  the  quantity  produced  in 
tlii-  State.  Do  you  know  that  80,000 
people  are  engaged  in  handling  that  one 
crop  during  the  harvesting  season  and 
furthermore  that  the  United  States  is 
today  the  greatest  consumer  of  these  figs 
and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  duty  ?  And 
do  you  know  that  California  is  destined 
by  reason  of  climate,  soil,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  blastophaga  to 
wrest  this  trade  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
divert  it  to  our  ow  n  people?  Is  this  not 
of  itself  an  irrefutable  answer  in  the 
affirmative  that  Smyrna  fig  culture  is 
not  only  feasible  but  highly  profitable  in 
this  StateV 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


Notes  and  Suggestions. 

To  the  Editor:  Very  gratifying  it  is, 
to  the  progressive  poultryman,  to  note, 
in  all  our  northern  counties,  at  least,  an 
interest  manifested  far  greater  than 
ever  shown  in  years  gone  by  in  the 
raising  of  fowls  and  in  their  develop- 
ment along  all  lines  of  usefulness;  more 
interest  today  than  ever;  a  greater 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  foremost  breed, 
ers  to  attain,  and  to  continuously  hold- 
positions  in  the  front  rank;  a  more 
marked  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file —  if  we  may  appropriately 
use  the  term  in  this  connection  —  to  not 
only  raise  their  Hocks  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard, but  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
secret,  if  secret  it  be,  of  breeding,  of 
feeding,  of  housing,  for  the  best  results 
and  for  the  exercise  of  a  general  man- 
agement which  shall  bring  in  a  more 
satisfactory  income. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  The  jmiuI- 
try  industry  of  this  state  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  crude  methods  obtain  in  not 
a  few  places.  Too  often  it  is  "a  side 
issue,"  when  one  might  well  socialize 
and  intensify  bis  methods.  We've  all 
yet  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  some  of  us 
a  little  to  unlearn.  Here  is  a  business 
which  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in 
the  land,  the  vastness  of  which  we  do 
not  often  take  time  to  dwell  upon. 
Humble  in  its  way  it  may  be,  but  no 
other  avocation,  for  the  capital  invested, 
be  it  of  money  or  of  brains,  affords  bet- 
ter returns,  none  which  may  serve  to 
develop  in  any  man  or  woman,  traits 
of  character  more  to  be  admired,  more 
respected,  more  elevating. 

Every  person,  whether  having  a 
score  of  fowls,  or  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  10,000,  should  fix  high  his  standard 
and  press  forward  for  the  best  results. 
The  many  finely  bred  fowls  on  exhibi- 
tion at  our  fall  fairs  this  year  indicate 
an  intense  desire,  a  friendly  competi- 
tion, a  determination  to  excel,  on  the 
part  of  not  a  few. 

With  our  incomparable  climate,  sur- 
passed by  none  on  the  globe,  equalled 
by  but  a  few;  with  our  abundant  facili- 
ties for  growing  all  necessary  poultry 
foods,  with  a  home  market  which,  did 
we  have  ten  times  the  number  of  fowls 
we  now  keep,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
supply,  with  all  these  advantages,  and 
many  more,  at  our  very  doors,  we  have 
every  incentive  to  make  continued  pro- 
gress. 

Of  course  all  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished unless  one  has  a  genuine,  in- 
tense love  for  the  industry,  backed  up, 
always,  by  shrewd  business  sense  and  a 
discriminating  judgment.  System  there 
must  be,  and  an  entire  absence  of  the 
slip-shod  methods — or  lack  of  method 
to  which  some  poultrymen  seem  wedded. 
Scores  of  persons  there  are  keeping  fowls 
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I  UUUrUII  poultry  Profits 

1     Cut  Out.  SI  en  and  Mall  This,  and  by  return 

■  mail  you  wilt  receive  our  great  Free  Book* 

■ telling?  How  140,000  Men  and  Women  are 
Making  Money  with  the  Famous  Sure 

■ Hatch.  Book  is  full  of  valuable  help  to  be- 
ginners  and  professional  poultry  raisers.  Tells 
why  the  Sure  Hatch  excels  all  other  incubstors. 

I We  ship  Sure  Hatches  on  Unlimited  Trial  direct 
to  you  from  Los  Angeles  or  Salt  Lake  City* 
Don't  delay— fill  out  and  mail  coupon  NOW. 

|       SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

I Box  151,  Fremont,  Nob.,  or  Dept.  IS  I,  Indian* 
•polio,  Ind.i 
Bend  book  to  (write  plainly) 


on  a  small  or  on  a  large  scale,  who  have 
made  such  good  money  and  whose  pres- 
ent incomes  are  not  to  be  lightly 
regarded.  How  many  of  our  own 
people,  owing  to  the  prevailing  strin- 
gency in  monetary  circle?,  have  had 
cause  to  thank  their  stars  that  their 
fowls  regarded  neither  the  hard  times 
nor  indulged  in  fears  for  the  future. 
Eggs  have  an  equivalent  in  gold  and 
silver  coin  at  all  times,  and  the  success- 
ful flock  owner  has  no  use  for  the  bank 
certificates  or  other  paper  money  so 
many  are  obliged  to  handle. 

The  streets  of  '  the  Leghorn  City  '  are 
lively,  business  rushing  along  at  a  rate 
which  is  the  envy  of  many  a  less  fa- 
vored locality.  The  chief  reason  is, 
undoubtedly,  because  of  the  firmly  es- 
tablished poultry  industry  which, 
within  the  town  limits,  in  the  wide 
suburbs  and  far  and  away  for  10  miles 
or  more,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Remove  from  that  section  the 
poultry  which  there  finds  congenial 
homes,  and  what  a  marked  change 
there  would  be !  The  business  of  the 
town  would  fall  off  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent and  land  values  in  the  surrounding 
country  would  shrink  to  zero  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  Any  section  of 
our  grand  State  of  such  remarkable  and 
inexhaustible  resources,  which  can 
annually  produce  four  or  five  million 
dozen  eggs;  a  commodity  which  any 
day  may  be  exchanged  for  hard  coin  of 
the  realm;  which  can  boast  of  sales  of 
eggs  alone  for  1906  to  the  value  of 
$2,635,296  must,  perforce,  be  prosper- 
ous. 

Yet  it  must  be  said,  and  truthfully 
asserted,  that  for  all  at  present  she  enjoys, 
and  will  for  a  long  time  to  come,  pos- 
sess pre-eminence  in  poultry  raising  on 
this  coast,  yet  there  are  many  other 
localities  in  our  State  equally  as  well 
adapted  by  reasou  of  favorable  climate, 
of  ways  and  means  of  transportation, 
and  by  other  necessary  favorable  condi- 
tions for  poultry  raising,  and  north  and 
south,  in  all  our  coast  counties,  and  in 
the  warmer  interior  valleys  the  business 
should  develop  into  large  proportions. 
What  man  has  done  man  may  do.  Be- 
ing of  this  mind,  we  look  to  Petaluma 
as  a  worthy  model  for  imitation. 

"All  honor  to  the  American  hen. 
She  works  harder  and  earns  more,  yet 
receives  less  consideration  than  any 
creature  that  serves  us." 

At  the  Farmers'  Institutes  which  are 
held  under  State  auspices  in  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  California,  a  very  com- 
mon query  propounded  the  speakers  is, 
"  What  is  the  best  variety  of  fowl  to 
raise?"  Very  few  persons  keep  fowls 
just  for  the  pleasure  they  may  derive 
from  their  fine  appearance.  There  are 
some  fowls  that  are  very  ornamental, 
yet  the  most  of  us  are  in  the  business 
for  the  money  we  can  make.  So  we 
want  the  breed  which  will  bring  in  the 
greatest  returns,  and  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  Say  what  you  will,  kind 
reader,  poultry  man  or  not,  we've  all  a 
leaning  toward  the  get-rich-quick  busi- 
ness that  may  be  at  our  command.  It 
is  a  mistake,  though,  to  follow  this 
ignus  fatuus,  for  the  substantial  and 
most  enduriug  incomes  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  our  people  are  results  of 
hard  toil  and  gradual  increase. 

Petaluma  says  there  is  no  bird  like 
the  White  Leghorn  for  money  making, 
the  hen  which  is  called,  both  here  in 
sunny  California  and  in  the  more  rigor- 
ous climate  of  States  to  the  far  Last, 
'the   mortgage  lifter,'   'the  egg  ma- 


chine.' In  circumscribed  yards  in 
Petaluma  their  white  plumage  is  an 
attractive  ornament,  and  on  the  high, 
rolling  hills  of  the  more  distant  dairy 
ranches  the  large  flocks  are  scattered 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd — yet  they 
nightly  house  themselves  in  their  indi- 
vidual colony  homes. 

In  other  lands  than  ours  is  the  trim, 
natty,  alert  Leghorn  fowl  popular.  Says 
one  who  has  traveled  far  and  near:  "  I 
have  been  in  nearly  every  country  on 
the  globe.  In  no  country  where  domes- 
tic fowls  are  kept  did  I  fail  to  find  a 
trace  of  the  Leghorn  blood." 

In  the  high  altitudes  of  the  Sierra,  or 
in  the  foothill  regions,  in  many  locali- 
ties other  varieties  are  more  popular. 
It  may  be  that  the  Leghorn  takes  more 
kindly  to  the  warmer  climates  of  our 
valleys.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  not  a  few  States  in  the  far  East  the 
Leghorns  are  successfully  raised. 
Really,  it  seems  as  if  it  was  a  case  of 
"you  pay  your  money;  you  take  your 
choice."  Any  variety  of  fowl  that  has 
not  been  weakened  by  inbreeding,  for 
fine  points  exclusively,  may  be  profit- 
ably kept,  if  well  managed.  There  are 
strains  in  all  varieties  that  have  noted 
records  as  prolific  egg  layers. 

The  almost  universal  call  is,  of  course, 
for  winter  layers — fowls  that  will  shell 
out  the  eggs  when  they  command  the 
highest  figures.  In  our  travels  we  find 
that  the  old  tried  and  true  Plymouth 
Rock,  white  or  barred,  has  many  favor- 
ites. The  Orpingtons  have  a  fine  record 
and  are  forging  to  the  front.  The  R.  I. 
Reds  have  their  champions.  The 
heavier  Brahmas  and  the  bulky 
Cochins,  and  like  birds  are  not  so  often 
seen.  Local  conditions  are  always  to 
be  considered,  and  he  is  wise  who  takes 
the  wind  and  the  tide  as  they  serve. 

A.  Wabken  Robinson. 

Twin  Lakes,  Santa  Cruz,  Gal.,  Decem- 
ber 6. 


Value  of  Fruit  Crop. — Recent  dis- 
patches state  that  the  value  of  Oregon's 
fruit  crop  this  year  is  officially  estimated 
at  $4,275, 135.  This  figure,  far  in  excess 
of  any  previous  year,  is  based  on  amounts 
actually  received  by  growers,  and  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  53%  over  the  fruit 
crop  valuation  of  last  year.  To  the  high 
prices  now  paid  for  Oregon  fruit  is  pprtly 
due  the  increase  in  this  year's  total,  but 
the  larger  area  set  out  in  orchards  in  re- 
sponse to  Eastern  demand  is  also  a 
factor.  The  heavy  plantings  of  the  last 
few  years  are  beginning  to  bear,  and 
the  further  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
crop  will  probably  be  very  rapid  in  the 
future.  According  to  the  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  the 
success  with  which  Oregon  growers  are 
meeting  "within  a  short  time  makes 
fruit  growing  the  greatest  source  of 
wealth  in  the  State."  The  apple  crop 
forms  the  largest  item  in  the  list,  with 
a  total  of  $1,423,000.  Prunes  paid 
Oregon  growers  this  year  $1,590,625; 
pears,  peaches  and  cherries  all  in  excess 
of  $230,000,  and  strawberries  over 
$400,000.  Oregon  pears  this  year  have 
sold  at  wholesale  in  the  East  at  10  cents 
apiece;  Hood  river  apples  as  high  as 
$3.75  per  box. 


Large  Apple  Business.— Sebas- 
topol  Times:  The  last  box  of  apples  for 
the  season  has  been  packed  in  the  big 
Hunt-Hatch  packing  house  at  Sebasto- 
pol.  The  first  box  of  apples  was  packed 
on  July  10,  making  the  season  four 
months  and  ten  days.  During  that  time 
60,000  boxes  of  apples  were  packed  and 
about  10,000  boxes  were  purchased  from 
other  parties  who  had  packed  them. 
This  makes  a  total  of  about  70,000 
boxes.  In  addition  to  this  the  firm  has 
a  dried  apple  output  of  about  sixty  tons, 
and  during  the  season  they  kept  several 
driers  in  operation.  About  1,600  tons 
of  apples  were  handled.  The  average 
amount  paid  for  the  fruit  was  $25  per 
ton,  making  a  total  of  $40,000,  which 
went  to  the  growers.  The  money  paid 
out  for  labor,  hauling,  and  incidentals 
figures  up  about  $10,000,  bringing  the 
total  expenditure  up  to  $50,000. 


BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 

IT  S  FREE 

FERTILIZE  FOR  PROFIT 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS,  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well 
as  the  QUANTITY. 

Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the 
Rockies  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means 
starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  har- 
vest.   Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 


California  Fertilizer  Works, 

Branch  Office:  Room  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Cor.  11th  and  Market  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


268   MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco 


Special  Fertilizers  for  all  Crops 

Our  New  Catalogue 

"The 
Farmer's 
Friend," 

is  just  out  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  one. 
They  are  full  of  practical  information  to  the 
grower  and  farmer. 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

SPEND   Sl.OO  PER  ACRE 

for  the  unsurpassed  cereal  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  and 
greatly  increase  your  crops.  Read  what  growers  are  doing  in  South  and  West- 
ern- Australia.  Yields  are  increased  50  per  cent,  there  by  using  small  quantities 
of  superphosphate. 

Wm.  Angus,  the  leading  Agricultural  Expert  of  South  Australia,  writes : 
"  In  modern  agriculture  probably  no  practice  has  been  followed  with  such  mar- 
velous results  as  applications  of  superphosphate." 


GET    PARTICULARS  FROM 


Xtie 


Mountain 

ISO    PINE  ST. 


Copper  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ltd. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


Pneumatic  Fruit  Grader 


A  perfect  Sizing  Machine  for  Oranges 
Capacity  500  Boxes  a  Day 
Runs  Easily  by  Foot  Power 
Cannot  Damage  the  Fruit 
Price  $50.00 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS, 

Riverside,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

•are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 

Grayson  and  Sixth  Sheets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Christmas  Eve. 


Tis  Christmastide,  and  I  keep  alone 
My  sweet  vigil  by  the  old  hearthstone; 
Shut  in  from  the' busy  world  of  men, 
I  gather  'round  me  my  own  again. 
A  clear  bell  echoes  across  the  hill, 
And  1  feel  once  more  the  old,  glad  thrill, 
To  see  by  the  firelight's  rosy  glow, 
The  dear,  wee  stockings  of  long  ago. 

I  close  my  eyes,  and  I  hear,  once  more, 
The  patter  of  quick  feet  on  the  floor, 
My  heart  beats  high,  as  a  laugh  rings 
out, 

And  the  walls  give  back  a  joyous  shout. 
1  can  feel  soft,  warm  cheeks  pressing 
mine, 

I  kiss  each  head,  with  its  wave  and  shine, 
As  we  search  each  tiny,  crimson  toe, 
And  laugh  o'er  the  treasures  of  long  ago. 

The  bells  are  still,  and  I  keep  alone 
My  vigil  sweet  by  the  old  hearthstone, 
And  see,  in  the  firelight's  dying  glow, 
The  ghosts  of  stockings  of  long  ago. 

— Florence  A.  Jones. 


Christmas  in  Foreign  Lands. 

In  England,  Christmas  begins  earlier 
than  in  America,  the  preparatory  period 
extending  over  seven  weeks.  Early  in 
November  the  Lord  Mayor  gives  a 
dinner  which  ushers  in  the  holiday  sea- 
son. All  over  the  country  the  Christ- 
mas pudding  is  made  on  Lord  Mayor's 
1  >ay,  or  shortly  afterward.  This  pud- 
ding has  to  be  boiled  for  six  or  seven 
hours,  and  then  is  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
the  pantry  to  season.  Into  this  Christ- 
mas pudding  has  been  put  a  ring,  a 
coin,  and  a  button  or  thimble;  and  while 
at  the  Christmas  dinner  the  roast  beef 
or  the  boar's  head  gets  its  share  of  atten- 
tion, almost  breathless  expectancy 
awaits  the  advent  of  the  pudding.  When 
placed  on  the  table  spirit  is  poured  into 
the  dish  around  the  pudding  and  set  on 
tire.  The  ring  is  the  prime  object,  and 
great  anxiety  is  shown  over  its  posses- 
sion, for  it  is  said  that  she  who  gets  it 
will  be  married  within  the  year;  while 
next  in  favor  to  the  ring  comes  the  coin, 
and  as  for  the  unfortunate  finder  of  the 
button  or  thimble,  she  is  doomed  to 
single  blessedness  forever. 

In  Germany,  all  the  people,  both  rich 
and  poor,  observe  Christmas.  The  com- 
ing of  'Kris  Kind,'  incorrectly  called 
in  America  'Kriss  Kringle,'  the  fabled 
dispenser  of  Christmas  toys,  is  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  by  the  little  German 
boy  and  girl.  The  envoy  of  'Kris 
Kind'  is  'Santa  Claus,'  who  usually 
visits  every  home  about  December  6, 
and,  consulting  with  the  mother  of  each 
family,  learns  as  to  the  conduct  and 
merits  of  the  little  ones;  and  if  the 
children  have  misbehaved,  he  chastises 
them  with  a  switch.    These  characters, 


however,  are  usually  impersonated  by 
older  members  of  the  family.  Christ- 
Day  itself  is  held  sacred,  and  is  a  t-ir'n  t 
religious  holiday,  and  the  day  is  spent 
in  attending  church  or  in  the  quiet  of 
the  home.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  merriment  begins,  con- 
tinuing into  the  night,  while  the  whole 
of  the  third  day  following  Christmas  is 
given  up  to  a  general  jollification.  The 
observances  usually  extend  over  three 
•  lays,  and  the  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  these  three  days'  holiday,  and 
very  few  of  them  will  return  to  work 
before  time  has  expired. 

In  France,  Christmas  is  a  great 
church  festival  and  a  time  for  joy.  The 
French  do  not  give  each  other  hand- 
some gifts  on  Christmas,  but  they  may 
remember  each  other  with  a  card  or 
other  small  token;  New  Year's  Day  is 
the  time  when  the  giving  of  presents  is 
more  generally  observed.  Christmas 
Eve  is  a  time  of  family  reunions,  and 
each  family  has  its  'reveillon.'  This 
lasts  till  nearly  midnight,  when  all  go 
to  the  midnight  mass.  There  are  also 
masses  at  five  o'clock  and  at  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning. 
Like  in  England  and  Germany,  there 
are  Christmas  trees  for  the  children  in 
many  homes,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
but  the  custom  seems  to  be  dying  out, 
particularly  in  Paris. 

In  Mexico,  Christmas  is  celebrated 
nine  days  before  the  event,  the  occasion 
being  chiefly  religious  in  its  character. 
During  this  period  of  nine  days  there  is 
a  service  every  morning  at  four  o'clock, 
which  is  attended  by  young  and  old, 
while  daily  gatherings  for  public  wor- 
ship are  also  held  in  the  afternoon.  On 
Christmas  Day,  at  exactly  twelve 
o'clock,  a  most  impressive  service  takes 
place;  the  priests  officiate  in  their  sacer- 
dotal robes,  and  solemnity  and  holiness 
attend  the  festival.  While  there  are  no 
public  celebrations,  the  Mexicans  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  homes,  and  evening 
entertainments  are  held  in  every  house- 
hold, and  religious  songs  are  sung.  The 
custom  of  decorating  houses  is  never 
forgotten.  Their  mode  of  distributing 
gifts  is  through  the  breaking  of  the 
'  pifiata,'  a  clay  figure  fashioned  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  a  dog,  or  a  chicken  or 
other  animal. 

In  Spain,  the  Christmas  season  is  a 
series  of  holidays  from  Christmas  Eve 
until  January  6th  following,  every  even- 
ing of  which  is  given  to  enjoyment  and 
to  visiting  and  serenading  friends.  The 
Christmas  period  is  commenced  by  at- 
tending church,  the  services  beginning 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  December 
24th,  and  lasting  until  midnight.  In 
Spain,  there  are  no  Christmas  trees,  nor 
is  there  any  Santa  Claus,  though  the 
people  make  gifts  to  their  friends.  The 
well-to-do  amuse  the  children  by  means 
of  mechanical  toys  and  moving  figures. 
There  are  landscape  scenes  laid  out  with 
an  eye  to  detail,  wherein  are  represented 
mountains,  rivers,  cities,  and  forests. 


THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  STANDARD 
BY  WHICH  OTHERS  ARE  MEASURED 

This  is  true  in  business  college  work,  as  in  everything  else. 

The  San  Francisco  Business  College  represents  the  standard  in  business  edu- 
cation in  California. 

It  is  the  standard  because  its  proprietor  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  school. 
His  energy,  ambition,  and  life  are  devoted  to  making  it  a  success. 

It  is  the  standard  because  it  employs  the  best  teachers  obtainable.  Every  one  of 
the  teachers  has  had  practical  experience,  as  well  as  thorough  training. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  it  uses  the  most  modern  and  practical  methods.  Gregg 
shorthand  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  most  legible  system  in  existence.  It  is  also 
the  most  rapid.  The  Ellis  System  of  Actual  Business  Training  is  the  most 
practical,  thorough,  and  interesting  system  of  teaching  bookkeeping  in  use. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  each  student  is  given  thorough  drill  and  instruction 
in  letter  tiling,  mimeographing,  indexing,  multigraphing,  etc. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  it  is  patronized  by  the  highest  class  of  young  people. 
Only  those  who  are  earnest,  who  mean  business,  attend  this  school,  as  it  has  the 
reputation  of  requiring  hard,  earnest,  conscientious  work. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  it  is  able  to  place  its  students  in  the  best  business  houses. 
Twenty  years  of  hard  work,  and  square  dealing  with  business  houses,  give  confi- 
dence, and  the  leading  houses  call  on  this  school  when  in  need  of  office  help. 

It  Is  the  standard  because  it  is  not  a  cheap  school.  It  charges  a  reasonable  tuition, 
which  enables  it  to  keep  its  work  up  to  a  high  grade. 

Good  board  and  comfortable  room  can  be  secured  for  $22.50  per  month. 

Write  for  particulars,        ALBERT  S.  WEAVER,  President, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  733  Fillmore  St.,  San  Francisco 


GO  TO 

Coyne's  Trade  School 

AND  LEARN  THE 

PLUMBING,  ELECTRICAL,  PLASTERING 
and  BRICKLAYING  TRADES 


ALSO 

PLAN  READING  OF  EVERY  KIND,  AND 
SHEET  METAL  PATTERN  DRAFTING 

After  three  to  four  months  instruction, 
you  will  make  $6  to  $8  per  day 

You  can  enter  at  any  time.  No  previous  knowledge  re- 
quired. Night  and  day  work  all  the  year  around.  Our 
scholars  are  from  15  to  50  years  of  age. 

POSITIONS  EASILY  SECURED 

No  Books — Tools  take  their  place.  Unskilled  workmen  make 
$2.50  per  day — Mechanics  make  from  $6  to  $8  per  day 

WAKE  UP  BEFORE  YOU  ARE  TOO  OLD  TO  WORK 

Call  or  write  for  Free  Catalogue 


COYNE'S  TRADE  SCHOOL 

226-246  8th  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


In  Uruguay,  Christinas  Day  is  one 
of  rejoicing  and  merrymaking  among 
all  classes,  although  there  are  no  Christ- 
mas customs  or  observances  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  republic.  Christmas 
is  a  great  day  in  the  Catholic  churches. 
Masses  are  begun  immediately  after 
midnight,  and  are  celebrated  at  short 
intervals  during  the  morning.  The 
practice  of  gift-giving  is  general.  There 
are  no  Christmas  trees  or  hanging  up  of 
stockings  by  the  children,  who  have  no 
idea  of  a  Santa  Claus.  The  people  go 
about  visiting  each  other,  and  extend 
wishes  of  long  life  and  happiness. 

In  the  province  of  Bohemia  the  ad- 
vent of  Christmastide  is  looked  forward 
to  with  keenest  delight  by  young  and 
old.  The  day  before  Christmas  is  ob- 
served as  a  fast-day  until  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  great  Christmas 
feast  is  spread.  Around  the  table  are 
gathered  the  head  of  the  house,  with 
his  relatives  and  family,  together  with 
all  of  his  employees.  The  table  is  laden 
with  good  things,  the  principal  dish 
being  carp,  which  is  to  the  Czech  the 
Bohemian  turkey,  although  a  rival  is 
found  in  the  big  bowl  of  '  Kuba,'  a  sort 
of  baked  concoction  of  barley,  mush- 
rooms, and  garlic,  to  which  is  added 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  In  the  centre 
Of  the  table  is  the  Christmas  tree,  deco- 
rated and  illuminated,  and  laden  with 
presents.  The  meal  generally  lasts  until 
nearly  midnight,  and  closes  with  prayers 
and  good  wishes,  after  which  all  the 
Catholics  go  to  church.  Instead  of 
hanging  up  the  stocking  over  the  fire- 
place, as  in  America,  the  Bohemian 
child  hangs  the  stocking  on  the  window- 
frame  between  the  inner  and  outer  win- 
dows, and  in  the  morning  finds  the 
presents  which  have  been  deposited 
there  earlier  by  friends.  On  the  day 
after  Christmas  little  work  is  done,  and 
the  people  enjoy  themselves  in  many 
ways. 

In  Chile  there  are  no  Christmas  cus- 
toms peculiar  to  that  country,  but  the 


people  celebrate  Christmas  as  do  those 
of  all  Catholic  countries.  They  have  a 
love  for  dec-orating  their  houses  with 
greens,  which  they  do  extensively.  All 
go  to  church,  the  Christmas  midnight 
masses  being  well  attended.  Visits  are 
paid  and  gifts  and  good  wishes  are  ex- 
changed. As  Christmas  comes  at  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year  the  people  are 
not  particularly  active  on  that  day. 


Christmas  Don'ts. 

Don't  leave  the  cost  mark  on  presents. 

Don't  let  money  dominate  your  Christ- 
mas giving. 

Don't  let  Christmas  giving  deteriorate 
into  a  trade. 

Don't  embarrass  yourself  by  giving 
more  than  you  can  afford. 

Don't  try  to  pay  debts  or  return 
obligations  in  your  Christmas  giving. 

Don't  give  trashy  things.  Many  an 
attic  could  tell  strange  stories  about 
Christmas  presents. 

Don't  make  presents  which  y< un- 
friends will  not  know  what  to  do  with, 
and  which  would  merely  encumber  the 
home. 

Don't  give  because  others  expect  you 
to.  Give  because  you  love  to.  If  yon 
cannot  send  your  heart  with  the  gift, 
keep  the  gift. 

Don't  give  too  bulky  articles  to  people 
who  live  in  small  quarters,  unless  you 
know  that  they  need  the  particular 
things  you  send  them. 

Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute  to 
buy  your  presents,  and  then  for  lack  of 
time  to  make  proper  selections,  give 
what  your  better  judgment  condemns. 

Don't  decide  to  abstain  from  giving 
just  because  you  cannot  afford  expensive 
presents.  The  thoughtfulness  of  your 
gift,  the  interest  you  take  in  th<>-«  t<> 
whom  you  give,  are  the  principal  things. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  your  gifts  counts 
very  little. 


December  21,  1907. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Course  in 

Telegraphy 

Good  Positions 

Tuition  back  after  one  year's  service. 
Main  S.  P.  wire  in  schoolroom.  Write 
for  particulars. 

PACIFIC  COAST 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  Wondrous  Birth. 

The  radiant  morn  and  noonday  light  had 
swept 

In  glory  through  the  arch  of  heaven, 
And  o'er   the  golden  dome  of  Mount 
Moriah  crept 
The  purpling  crimson  shades  of  coming 
even. 

The  shadow-horns  rest  upon  the  lonely 
hills, 

And  in  the  vale,  the  flock  of  sheep, 
Slow-driven  by  the  shepherd  and  his 
faithful  dog, 
In  winding  paths  toward  the  fold  for 
safety  creep. 

The  rhythmic  whirring  of  some  lonely 
night-bird's  wings 
Pulsates  upon  the  evening  air, 
A  darker  shadow  still  some  weird  crea- 
ture brings, 
From  out  the  deeper  dusk  of  mauso- 
leum there. 

No  lambent  moonbeams  play  across  the 

dark'ning  sky; 
Only  the  dim  and  distant  light 
Of  stars  that  keep  their  vigil — as  in  years 

gone  by 

O'er  tents  of  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
through  the  night. 

The  quiet  air  seems  teeming  with  ex- 
pectancy, 
A-tremble  with  some  hidden  power; 
A  strange,  unearthly  silence  seems  to  lill 
the  sky, 

As  evening  wanes  slowly  into  midnight 
hour. 

When  suddenly  the  rustle  of  angelic 
wings, 

A-quiver  on  the  midnight  air, 
Seems  radiating  all  the  darkness  of  the 
night, 

And  flooding  temple,  hill,  and  vale, 
with  glory  there. 

The  startled  shepherd's  trembling  fingers 
shade  his  eyes 
To  gaze  upon  the  heavenly  band, 
The  frightened  collie  creeps,  with  slow 
and  stealthy  tread, 
Close  up  by  his  beloved  master's  shield- 
ing hand. 

A  new  star  bursts  o'er  Bethlehem  and  the 
sleeping  world, 
O'er  th'  manger  at  the  noon  of  night. 
With  wings  a-quiver,  and  with  songs,  th' 
angelic  host 
Proclaim  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  sing 
his  truth  and  might. 

The  mother  holds  her  new-born  babe 
upon  her  breast, 
Earth  hears  the  chorus, — and  the  seas, — 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men,"  the 
angels  sing, 
While  those  who  listen  to  it  fall  upon 
their  knees. 

— Selected. 


The  Way  to  Succeed. 


Here  is  a  bit  of  advice  that  will  go  as 
far  as  any  that  was  ever  paid  for:  The 
only  way  to  succeed  is  to  be  successful. 
Doesn't  sound  very  profound,  does  it? 
It  isn't.  It's  about  as  simple  as  any- 
thing that  has  ever  been  printed,  and  at 
first  sight  it  may  appear  idiotic.  But 
there  is  a  lot  in  it.  The  man  who  suc- 
ceeds is  the  man  who  brings  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  every  minute  under- 
taking of  every  day's  activity.  The 
successful  man's  life  is  made  up  of  a 
myriad  of  successes.  If  you  let  one 
little  item  of  your  day's  work  get  by 
you  without  satisfying  yourself  that  you 
have  done  your  best  on  it  you  are  pre- 
paring for  a  failure.  A  million  treat- 
ises on  how  to  be  successful  will  not 
help  you. 

The  trouble  with  too  many  of  us  is 
that  we  are  so  busy  trying  to  see  a  great 


success  in  the  future  that  we  can't  see 
the  chances  for  our  little  successes  under 
our  noses.  Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a 
single  bound,  and  neither  is  success. 
The  only  way  to  succeed  is  to  be  success- 
ful. It  is  worth  thinking  over. — St. 
Paul  News. 


The  Billville  Christmas  Tree. 


Yes,  we  all  were  as  happy  as  the  Lord 

would  have  us  be, 
Till  we  took  up  a  subscription  for  the 

Billville  Christmas  tree; 
An'  then  the  trouble  come  around  an' 

swamped  us  left  an'  right, 
An'  there  won't  be  any  Christmas  tree  in 

Billville  Christmas  night. 

First  Parson  Jones,  he  made  a  reach  an' 

grabbed  a  pair  of  boots, 
Likewise  two  linen  dusters  an'  three 

stavin'  Sunday  suits; 
An'  Deacon  Brown — he  pranced  aroun' 

an'  said  he'd  go  to  prison, 
But  the  parson  brought  him  to  the  groun' 

an'  swore  the  boots  was  his'n. 

Then  Sister  Jinkins  grabbed  a  dress  an' 

started  on  the  run, 
But  Sister  Brown  was  in  the  town,  an' 

kinder  stopped  the  fun; 
"  Because,"  said  she,  "  'twas  meant  for 

me — that  dress,  as  well  as  more." 
An'  then  the  two  went  rollin'  like  Jordan 

on  the  floor. 

Then  Sister  Spriggins  said  her  gal  de- 
served the  biggest  doll, 

Then  Deacon  Scott  said  he  guessed  not-^ 
she'd  not  get  none  at  all; 

Then  Sister  Spriggins  went  for  him  an' 
whacked  him  side  the  neck, 

Until  he  stood,  worse  than  the  boy  upon 
the  burnin'  deck! 

There  never  was  a  time  like  that;  they 

fought  all  over  town, 
Until  they  dragged  that  Christmas  tree 

from  Billville  clean  to  Brown; 
An'  that's  jest  how  the  trouble  come,  an' 

swamped  us  left  an'  right, 
An'  there  won't  be  any  Christmas  tree  in 

Billville  Christmas  night. 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 


Advantages  of  Being  a  Boy. 


"The  maxim  which  I  have  acted," 
says  Herbert  Spencer,  "  and  the  maxim 
which  I  have  often  commended  to  my 
friends  is— Be  a  boy  as  long  as  you 
can." 

You  remember  who  Spencer  was — he 
died  only  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  our  day. 
If  we  contemplate  his  life  and  work  and 
the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt,  he 
would  be  about  the  last  man  of  whom 
we  could  ever  think  of  clinging  to  boy- 
hood or  quoting  such  a  mixim  as  this. 
To  catalogue  his  chosen  fields  of  work 
and  study,  we  would  have  to  include 
such  puzzling  subjects  as  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  '  metaphysics  '  and  '  syn- 
thetic philosophy,'  and  we  would  see 
that  he  wrote  voluminously  on  '  space,' 
'time,'  'matter,'  'force,'  'evolution,' 
and  the  realm  of  '  theknowable  and  the 
unknowable.'  He  was  what  we  call  a 
profound  thinker.  We  would  readily 
imagine  him  as  stoop-shouldered,  green- 
spectacled,  ultra-learned  in  manner,  of 
heavy,  ponderous  person  ;  and  yet,  with 
all  this  intellectual  immensity,  he  says  : 
"  Be  a  boy  as  long  as  you  can." 

Spencer  must  have  had  a  reason  for 
his  maxim. 

Why  should  anyone  seek  to  be  a  boy 
as  long  as  possible  ?  We  associate  boy- 
hood with  light-heartedness,  jollity, 
dare-deviltry,  happy-go-luckiness — in  a 
word,  irresponsibleness. 

Surely  that  was  not  what  Spencer 
meant. 

No ;  that  was  not  what  Spencer 
meant.  He  was  thinking  of  quite  an 
other  thing. 

Do  you  realize  that  boyhood  is  the 
most  remarkable  period  of  life.  It  is 
like  a  flower  that  is  in  process  of  bloom- 
ing. Every  fractional  part  of  every 
moment  means  some  further  develop- 
ment. The  boy  comes  in  contact  with 
nothing  that  does  not  affect  him  and 
what  he  will  be  fifty  years  later.  Every- 
thing is  new  to  him.  Everything  is  in- 
teresting to  him.  He  perceives  that 
there  are  things  to  learn,  things  to 
know,  things  to  do,  things  to  investi- 


gate, things  that  are  beyond  him,  and 
that  he  is  himself  many-sided,  so  that 
life  is  interesting  to  him  in  its  every  as- 
pect. 

That  is  what  Spencer  meant.  We  are 
too  apt  to  grow  old  in  point  of  view. 
We  become  rusty,  crusty,  musty.  We 
imagine  that  there  is  no  more  to  learn. 
We  fancy  that  we  are  complete,  when 
in  reality  we  are  never  complete.  What 
we  call  life  is  so  profound  that  no  man 
ever  sounds  its  deepest  depth. 

But  it  is  only  the  spirit  of  boyhood 
that  makes  a  man  keep  trying. 


Pith,  Point  and  Pathos. 

The  average  woman  can  find  a  use 
for  tears  as  often  as  a  man  can  for  a  jag. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them 
in  the  lies  survivors  put  on  tombstones. 

When  a  man  has  made  a  mark  in  the 
world  his  enemies  ask  questions  about 
its  color. 

When  talent  recognized  genius  it 
went  forth  and  invented  shears  and  a 
paste-pot. 

When  a  man  loses  his  temper  he  is 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  things  to  be  sorry 
for  later. 

When  a  man  quits  one  bad  habit  it  is 
a  sign  he  has  found  another  one  more 
expensive. 

Merit  is  something  men  either  have 
or  boast  that  their  ancestors  had  an  ex- 
cess of  it. 

The  value  of  dreams  is  often  most 
appreciated  by  the  chap  standing  in  the 
ruins  of  his  own. 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between 
what  you  thought  a  thing  was  and  what 
you  find  out  it  is. 

If  it  wasn't  for  their  hope  of  heaven 
there  would  be  mighty  little  excuse  for 
some  people  living. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  baby 
will  always  sleep  except  when  its  dad 
ought  to  be  sleeping. 

Most  women  seem  to  forget  that  they 
cannot  talk  to  all  men  as  meanly  as  they 
do  to  their  husbands. 

Dreams  are  guide-posts  along  the  life- 
way  that  point  the  worker  to  success 
and  the  loafer  to  perdition. 

One  nice  thing  about  being  great  is 
that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  namesakes 
who  may  vote  for  you  some  day. 

A  man  has  to  be  a  genius  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  and  a  greater  one  to  account 
for  the  other  things  he  has  done. 


Don't  give  things  because  they  are 
cheap  and  make  a  big  show  for  the 
money.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  all  sorts  of 
things  at  bargain  sales  for  Christmas 
presents.  If  you  do,  there  is  always  the 
temptation  to  make  inappropriate  gifts. 
Besides,  there  is  usually  some  defect  in 
bargain  articles,  or  they  are  out  of 
style,  out  of  date,  or  there  is  some  other 
reason  why  they  are  sold  under  price. — 
Success  Magazine. 


A  remarkable  skeleton  skyscraper, 
which  has  not  a  nail  or  screw  in  it,  has 
been  built  around  and  over  the  new 
southwestern  gate  of  Pekin.  It  is  made 
entirely  of  bamboo  poles  and  ropes. 
The  enormous  scaffolding  was  necessary 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Chien-Meu,  or 
southwestern  gate  of  the  famous  city, 
which  was  badly  battered  in  the  boxer 
troubles.  The  new  gate  is  to  be  an 
imposing  affair,  twice  the  height  of  the 
great  wall  of  the  city. 


The  full  name  of  the  king  of  Siam, 
who  will  soon  be  the  guest  of  this 
country,  is  Prohbat  Sondeth  Phra  Para- 
mende  Maha  Chulalongkorn  Klow. 
Take  a  tip  from  us,  old  half-brother  of 
the  sun,  and  copyright  that  cognomen 
as  soon  as  you  reach  Washington  or 
some  American  college  will  be  using  it 
for  a  yell. 


Bricks  made  of  coal  dust  are  used  for 
paving  in  Russia.  The  coal  dust  is 
combined  with  molasses  and  resin. 


Pumpkin  Pie. 

I  dream  of  the  beautiful  long  ago, 

The  days  of  a  far-away  time; 
The  coals  in  the  old  Dutch  oven  aglow, 

My  appetite  just  in  its  prime; 
Of  succulent,  toothsome  dainties  galore, 

That  would  make  an  epicure  sigh; 
But  the  crowning  success  of  those  days  of 
yore 

Was  grandmother's  pumpin  pie. 

I  see  the  old  kitchen,  its  sanded  floor, 

Its  walls  with  dried  apples  festooned, 
The  cradle  that  rocked  me  to  sleep  of  yore, 

I  hear  the  old  lullabys  crooned; 
A  tow-headed  urchin  on  mischief  intent, 

Who  played  off  his  pranks  on  the  sly, 
But  honestly,  openly,  squarely  'went' 

For  grandmother's  pumpkin  pie. 

So  temptingly  fragrant,  so  rich  in  hue, 

A  delicate,  beautiful  brown, 
Food  fit  for  the  gods,  if  that  haughty  crew 

From  Olympus  had  wandered  down; 
The  modern  concoctions  are  very  well, 

Elaborate,  none  can  deny, 
But  often  my  thoughts  in  fond  memory 
dwell 

On  grandmother's  pumpkin  pie. 

— Anne  H.  Woodruff. 


Some  Christmas  Recipes. 

Fruit  Cakes,  No  1.— Yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  one  whole  one,  one  and  a  half 
cups  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  butter; 
beat  well  together;  add  one  cup  of  milk 
and  two  cups  of  flour;  beat  well;  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder;  spice  to 
taste;  add  one-half  cup  chopped  raisins, 
one-half  cup  of  currants  and  citron. 
Beat  all  together,  hake  in  moderate 
oven.  This  makes  two  medium-sized 
loaves. 

No.  2.— Five  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar, 
two  cups  of  molasses,  two  cups  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  cream,  one  pound  of  raisins, 
one  pound  of  currants,  one-half  pound  of 
citron,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  three 
nutmegs,  three  teaspoonfuls  each  of  all 
kinds  of  spices,  two  cups  of  milk,  eight 
cups  of  flour.    This  makes  three  loaves. 

No.  3. — One  cup  of  butter,  three  eggs, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-half  pound 
of  raisins,  one-half  pound  of  currants, 
one-fourth  pound  of  citron,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful cloves  and  cinnamon  and  four 
cups  of  flour.  Mix  stiff  and  bake  two 
and  one-half  hours. 

Plum  Pudding. — This  is  quite  a  fa- 
vorite New  England  recipe.  Mix  to- 
gether thoroughly  the  following  ingre- 
dients: One  pint  and  a  half  of  white 
breadcrumbs,  one  pint  and  a  half  of 
raisins,  stoned  and  rubbed  with  flour, 
one  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  half  a  cupful 
of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  suet,  chopped 
fine  and  rubbed  with  flour,  one  pint  and 
a  half  of  milk,  five  beaten  eggs,  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  grated 
nutmeg,  a  scant  half  teaspoonful  of 
cloves,  a  little  cinnamon  and  allspice. 
Bake  from  four  to  five  hours  in  a  deep 
pudding  dish. 

Boiled  Plum  Pudding.  —  Chop  a 
cupful  of  suet  fine  and  rub  with  flour, 
put  it  in  a  bowl  with  a  cupful  of  molas- 
ses and  one  of  sugar,  two  beaten  eggs, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  cur- 
rants, two  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  raisins, 
and  four  cupfuls  of  flour.  For  spices 
use  about  a  half  teaspoonful  each  of  cin- 
namon, cloves,  and  allspice,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  stirred  in  the  cup  of 
milk.  Boil  three  hours  in  a  double- 
boiler  kettle. 

Roast  Goose  or  Duck. — Dress  your 
goose  in  the  evening  and  let  hang  all 
night  unsalted.  In  the  morning  put  the 
goose  in  a  deep  pan  or  baster  with  quart 
of  cold  water.  Let  it  boil  an  hour,  if  a 
large  one,  though  half  an  hour  may  suf- 
fice if  small  and  tender.  Take  half  a 
dozen  generous  slices  of  fat  pork,  cut 
in  strips  as  narrow  as  possible,  then  the 
strips  in  small  blocks.  Chop  half  an 
onion  fine;  mix  well  with  the  chopped 
pork;  season  high  with  black  pepper, 
sage,  and  salt  to  taste.  Take  the  goose 
out  of  the  pan,  fill  with  the  dressing, 
put  back  in  pan,  put  in  two  slices  of 
pork  (cut  thin)  on  top  of  goose  and  bake 
until  done.  Cook  slowly.  A  large 
goose  will  require  three  hours  to  cook. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

aOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cur* 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 

the  place  of  all  Hnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action, 
lienioves  ail  Hunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  HUPKKSEDBfl  ALL  CAtJTKKY 
<>K  FIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Kv-rv  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  toglre  satisfaction 
Price  Si. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express.  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


BUTTE. 

Matting  (Jkass. — The  Government 
Plant  Introduction  Garden  at  Chico  is 
shipping  matting  grass  to  points  in 
Arizona,  Texas,  and  Illinois.  A  car- 
load containing  2,000,000  plants  was 
shipped  recently  and  a  similar  carload 
will  go  forward  later. 

Rice  Growing. — Win.  Looney,  who 
owns  a  tract  of  land  east  of  Biggs,  has 
made  arrangements  to  plant  20  acres  of 
his  place  next  year  to  rice.  He  will 
obtain  water  for  the  Held  from  the  Butte 
County  canal,  which  traverses  the  ranch 
adjoining  his  own.  The  project  for 
planting  rice  near  Gridley,  which  was 
broached  last  summer,  is  being  revived 
and  it  is  probable  that  quite  an  acreage 
will  be  tried  next  season. 

MERCK  I). 
Sweet  Potato  Crop. — The  county 
statistician  reports  that  the  output  of 
sweet  potatoes  this  year  was  110,000 
sacks.  The  crop  was  not  quite  so  large 
as  usual,  but  the  quality  was  excellent, 
averaging  $2,  per  sack  for  the  season. 

NEVADA. 
Will  Plant  Pear  Trees. — More 
than  100  acres  of  laud  are  to  be  cleared 
this  winter  and  planted  to  pears  in  the 
Chicago  Park  district.  Hungarian 
prune  trees  will  also  be  planted.  These 
crops,  judging  from  the  experience  of 
the  recent  years  in  the  Chicago  Park 
district,  should  bring  good  returns. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Two  Crops  per  Year. — Imperial 
Press:  Stan!  Bros.,  of  Brawley,  recently 
shipped  to  market  a  carload  of  corn-fed 
hogs  and  received  7c.  per  pound — one- 
half  cent  above  the  ruling  quotation. 
The  corn  fed  to  hogs  was  raised  on  land 
from  which  $250  worth  of  cantaloupes 
to  the  acre  had  been  taken  this  year. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Home-Grown  Bananas.  —  Press : 
Henry  Fish  has  on  exhibition  bananas 
grown  at  Carpinteria.  They  are  of  a 
good  size,  though  still  green.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  bananas  to  come  to  eat- 
able maturity  in  Santa  Barbara  when 
raised  on  rising  ground  free  from  any 
touch  of  frost  and  sufficiently  sheltered 
from  wind  and  fog. 

YEAR'S  Sugar  Run. — Santa  Maria 
Times:  The  Union  Sugar  company 
completed  its  campaign  after  a  run  of 
exactly  four  months  to  a  day,  during 
which  time  they  manufactured  the 
enormous  amount  of  25,000,000  lb.  of 
sugar.  The  campaign  last  year  re- 
quired 157  days,  which  was  consider- 
ably reduced  this  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  production  increased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  improved  machinery.  The 
total  tonnage  of  beets  sliced  this  year 
was  84,000  tons.  The  output  of  sugar 
last  year  was  about  23,000,000  lb.  The 
campaign  this  year  was  beyond  question 
the  most  successful  one  in  the  history  of 
the  company. 

SHASTA. 
SHEEP  TAX. — Advices  from  Redding 
state  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is 
contemplating  passing  a  sheep-tax  ordi- 
nance similar  to  that  already  on  the 
books  in  Trinity  and  Lassen  counties,  so 
that  this  county  may  derive  some  rev- 
enue from  the  thousands  of  head  of  sheep 
that  graze  here  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year,  but  are  uniformly  assessed 


in  Tehama  county,  where  the  owners 
live  and  claim  their  residence,  and 
where  the  tax  rate  is  lower  than  in 
Shasta.  The  supervisors  will  defer 
action  pending  the  result  of  the  case  that 
will  be  tried  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Trinity  county.  To  levy  a  license  tax 
for  revenue  is  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, but  the  Supreme  Court  is  said  to 
have  ruled  that  a  license  tax  may  be 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  regulation. 
For  instance,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  scab,  the  county  can  main- 
tain dipping  tanks  and  establish  quar- 
antine regulations.  In  other  words, 
then,  Shasta  county  contemplates  levy- 
ing a  '  scab '  license  tax — not  for  rev- 
enue but  for  '  regulation.' 

SISKIYOU. 
Cattle  in  Good  Condition.— The 
cattle  raisers  in  the  upper  end  of  Scott 
valley  have  finished  rounding  up  their 
stock  from  the  ranges  for  the  winter 
months.  The  expression  in  general  is 
that  the  cattle  are  in  for  better  condi- 
tion than  is  usual,  and  the  loss  is  con- 
siderably less  than  in  former  years. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the 
attention  given  by  the  Forest  Rangers 
during  the  past  season.  A  careful  esti- 
mate places  the  number  of  cattle  at 
4,000  head,  and  about  one-half  that 
number  of  hogs. 

SOLANO. 

Coyote  Bounty. — The  supervisors 
at  Fairfield  adopted  an  ordinance  fixing 
B  bounty  of  $10  on  coyote  scalps,  the 
ordinance  to  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1. 

SONOMA. 

Hoi'  Growers  Meet. — Hop  growers, 
representing  two-thirds  of  the  Sonoma 
county  acreage,  met  at  Santa  Rosa  to 
consider  the  proposed  State  organization 
of  growers.  It  was  the  unanimous 
decision  of  those  present  that  they  would 
willingly  join  such  an  organization  as 
proposed.  Joseph  T.  Grace,  a  local 
brewer,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  James  Petray,  of  Healds- 
burg,  was  chosen  secretary.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Chairman  Grace,  Senator 
Edward  F.  Woodward,  M.  H.  Durst, 
Blitz  W.  Paxton,  John  M.  Laughlin, 
and  others. 

Old  Hops  Sell  Cheaply. — a  num- 
ber of  Mendocino  hop  men  sold  their 
hops,  being  convinced  that  the  price 
would  get  no  better.  Ben  Hall,  of 
Santa  Rosa,  purchased  all  but  one  lot. 
He  took  Joe  Cunningham's  245  bales  of 
old  at  2c.  and  216  bales  of  new  at  6c; 
150  bales  of  Hugh  Cox's  old  at  2c.  and 
2;J6  bales  of  new  at  6c.  He  also  bought 
454  bales  of  old  from  Sandford  Bros,  for 
2c.  C.  C.  Donovan  bought  24!)  bales  of 
W.  X.  Dutton's  new  for  6  cents. 

Hop  CONTRACTS. —  Some  hop  con- 
tracts for  three  years,  beginning  with 
the  crop  of  1908,  have  already  been 
made  by  Uhlman  &  Co.  George  Larkin 
has  contracted  to  deliver  150  bales  and 
A.  H.  Flourney  300  bales  yearly  at  10<c. 
per  lb.  Mr.  Larkin  resides  at  Geyser- 
ville  and  Mr.  Flourney  at  Healdsburg. 
The  Uhlmans  have  also  bought  260 
bales  from  T.  Boone  Miller,  crop  of 
1907,  at  6c,  and  have  also  purchased 
500  bales  of  Yolo's  and  Sacramento's 
crop  of  1906  at  2c.  per  pound. 


WANTED 

Cuttings  ol  the  Following  lor  Grafting  Purposes : 

RupeBtrlsSt  George,  Itlparla  x  Rupestrls  XiOti, 
Rlparla  x  Rupestris  3300,  Itlparla  x  Rupestrls 
106-8  and  Mourvedre  x  Rupestris  1'202.  Address 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

Fresno,  California. 


Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR 

Orders  Booked  Now  for  Delivery 
Spring  of  1908. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor. 
Both  1' hones.  R.  D.  1,  l'asadena,  C'al 

For  Sale :  Jerusalem  Artichokes 

THE  GREAT  WINTER  HOO  FEED. 

Address 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries.  Fresno.  California. 


FREE 

1908  CATALOG 

SEEDS 

LARGER,  HANDSOMER, 

MORE  COMPLETE 

THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  COMPANY 

Successors  to  Cox  Seed  Co. 
52  JACKSON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALMONDS 

I.e  wel  I  ing,  Texas  Proline,  Drake.  Three  sure 
bearers. 

PEACHES 

Muir,    Klberta,    Lowell,   Orange   and  Tuscan 
Cling,  ete. 

CHERRIES 

chapman  (earliest),  Hoy  a]  Ann,  Ding,  Tartarian, 
etc. 

WALNUTS  AND  PECANS 

Grafted  and  Seedlings. 

ELLWOOD  WALNUT 

EUCALYPTUS— Twentv   varieties,  In  10,000  or 
50,000  lots. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Morganbill,  Santa  Clara  Co  ,  Cal. 


.£4TAL0CH^ 


We  catalogue 
thUaeaBdi  sev- 
'  eral  choire  new 
-tables  tf 
sterling  merit. 
EARLY  NORM  PEA, 
the  earliest,  largest  podded  pea  known.  One 
farmer  harvested  >a  bushels  tram  one  planted 
and  received  from  $3  to$8.&>per  Uisliil.  Quality 
of  the  best. 

GREGORY  S  EARLY  EICELSIOR,  the  best  second 
early  low  growing  pea  without  any  exception. 
A  great  favorite  with  the  leading  gardcnei  - . 

"Bis;  t'rati,"  our  new  white  potato,  out-yields 
all  the  well-known  varieties,  is  less  a  (reeled  by 
rot,  Is  delieiousiy  mealy.  Let  us  tell  you  all 
about  it.   Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H  GREGORY  S  SON.  M««iu«u».  Mtis. 


_  Fc  r  fresh- 

ness, purity  and  reli- 
ability,Forry'sSeods 
are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. Farmers 
have  confidence 
in  them  because 
they  know  they 
can  be  relied  up- 
on. Don't  experi- 
ment with  cheap 
seeds— your  sure- 
ty lies  in  buying 
.„  seeds  sent  out  by 
JVW   a  conscientious 
*^0r     anL*  trustworthy 
^>  house. 

Fe'ry's  Seed  Annual 
for  l'JOS  is  FKKE.  Address 
0     FtBRtSCo.. Detroit, Mich 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear 


DOES  NOT  BLIGHT 

Fruit  highly  reeom mended  by   Luther  llur- 
bank.  See  IT.  8.  Year  Hook  or  1905. 
Sample  of  pears  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
Peach  Trees.  15c  -all  leading  varieties. 
Cherry  Trees,  20c- all  leading  varieties. 

GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY 

Loom  is.  I'lacer  County.  (  'al. 


Best  Stock  on  the  Coast 
Every  Tree  True  to  Name 

CITRUS 

Any  quantity  in  all  of  the  leading  Stand- 
ard Varieties.    All  grown  at  Exeter,  where 

they  develop  perfectly. 

DECIDUOUS 

The  best  of  everything  In  all  sorts,  strong 
and  healthy,  with  well  developed  roots. 
P  operly  packed  and  shipped  promptly  or 
when  desired     I  la  e  four  orders  now. 

BUS'S 

CREATIONS 

We  are  sole  propagators  and  disseniiiiatoi  s 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot,  Gaviota  Plum 
Formosa  Plum,  Vesuvius  Plum 
Royal  and  Paradox  Walnuts 

Se  id  10e.  for  our  valuable  booklet,  beauti- 
fully Illustrated  In  colors,  which  tells  all 
about  these  wonderful  new  creations. 

GRAPEVINES 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Resistant  Koots. 

Calimyrna  Figs,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  Palms,  Plants. 

<  nir  lar.»e  new  catalogue  sent  free. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL  9  200.00000  I 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO  C  ROeding    Pres.  &  Mgr. 

Box  io  Fresno.CaliforniaUSAl 


BROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS.— A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  511  pages. 
6  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  80.60 
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SEEDS,    PLANTS,  Etc. 


Y^OU  never  buy  a  cheap  horse  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  one.  Some  fruit  ranchers 
buy  the  cheapest  tree  they  can  get,  but  an 
orchardist — never.  Our  trees  and  vines  are 
not  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  the  best  that 
care  in  selection  and  growing  can  produce. 
We  propagate  only  from  parent  trees  and 
vines  that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  our  stock  will  give  you  good  ser= 
vice  for  a  lifetime.    That  is  what  you  want. 


OUR  STOCK 


Comprises  all  profitable 
commercial  sorts  of 


PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
APPLES, 


CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
and  GRAPES. 


<§£^  (^S^  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 

Contract  now  the  trees  you  want 


WRITE  US 


PLACER  NURSERIES 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


High  In  Quality 


Low  in  Price 


OUR  SEEDS  GW>W 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seed 


J.  SEULBERGER, 

414  Fourteenth  Street.  Oakland.  Cat. 

.Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Pacific  Nurseries 

San  Francisco  and  Mlllbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

Offers  for  this  Season's  Planting 
a  full  line  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergreen  and 

Deciduous,  Conifers,   Palms,  Rhododendrons, 

Camellias,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Eucalyptus, 

Cypress,  Pine,  Monterey  and  Maritima  Pittospo- 

rum  transplanted  into  plats. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

F.  LUDEMANN,  3041  Baker  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Franquette 
Santa  Rosa 

Finest 
Varieties 

liurbank's 
liest 


liurbank's 
Crimson  Winter 


WALNUTS 
CHESTNUTS 
Opulent  Peach 
Rhubarb 

Grown  at  Sebastopol 

T.  J.  TRUE, 


Grafted  on 
Calif.  Black 


Grafted 

Finest 
Quality 

Also  other 
stock 


Rural  Route  1. 


MODESTO 


Trees  that  Grow  and  Bear  Fruit 


SOUTHERN  TREES  ARE  BEST,  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  THOROUGHLY 
DORMANT  AND  HAVE  NO  SOFT  WOOD  ABOUT  THEM. 


Our  trees  are  carefully  and  well  grown.  Buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
.save  the  middleman's  profit.  Special  attention  given  to  orders  from  large 
planters.  We  have  a  general  assortment  of  deciduous,  citrus  and  ornamental 
trees.  Also  an  extensive  line  of  ornamental  and  flowering  plants,  including  a 
large  assortment  of  roses.    Write  for  price  list — it  is  free. 


Orange  County  Nursery  &  Land  Company 

FULLERTON,  CAL 


Strawberry  Plants 

Brandywine,  Excelsior,  Texas,  Arizona,  Al, 
Lady  Thompson  and  Midnight,  Pedigree  Plants. 

Blackberry  Plants 

Mammoth  Blacks,  Early  Crandal, 

Giant  Himalaya. 

Raspberry  Plants 

Surprise  (earliest  known),  Millers,  Cuthbert. 

Dewberry,  Loganberry, 

Phenomenal  Berry  Plants. 

Mention  this  paper  and  get  catalog  of  prices 
and  cultural  directions. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Burbank,  Cal. 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

in  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 


Trees 


French  Prunes  and  Apri- 
cots; Muirs  atid  Tuscan 
Clings,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  Peach  Trees, 
all  fine  budded  stock.  Large  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Apples,  grafted  on  whole 
roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine  stock 
of  Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list. 

A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER.  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

Proprietor  Pleasant  View  Nursery. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.      $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
600  Valencia,  one  year,  extra  fine,  $60  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

In  us*  all  over  the  State 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
(or 

Commercia 
Planting. 


Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 


Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


WALNUT  TREES 


Grown  from  carefully  selected  seed 
Postal  for  prices. 


A.  A.  MILLS, 


Anaheim,  Cal. 


BARRETT  PEARS. 

I  have  a  large  stock  of  Bartlett  Pears  that  can- 
not be  excelled  for  size  and  quality  grown  on 
whole  roots  one  year  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Those  desiring  In  any  quantity,  address, 

R.  P.  EACHUS,  LAKEPORT,  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPFR    Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
nl  tn   Blake.  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland.  Oregon 
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THE  ONE=MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 

Kasy  to  guide;  strong,  compact  and  easily  adaptable  to  every  condition  demanded.  It 
needs  but  one  man  and  two  horses  to  operate  it.  Notice  the  "no  skid"  rudders  on  the  wheels. 
They  are  raised  in  the  picture;  when  lowered  they  guide  the  machine  straight  ahead.  The 
moldboard  Is  six  feet  long.  Has  adjustable  shoes  shown  at  ends  of  moldboard  to  gage  depth 
to  which  moldboard  should  cut.  It's  a  very  desirable  machine  for  road-bulldlng  in  city  or  \  II- 
lage.  It  makes  good  roads  and  keeps  theni  so.  Although  made  of  steel  and  malleable  Iron, 
still  it  weighs  odly  600  pounds.  The 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

saves  time  of  three  men  and  two  extra  horses.  It  is  easy  on  the  horses.  Has  blade  In  front  of 
wheels.  Moldboard  reversible.  -Machine  turns  in  ti  ft.  circle,  liuilt  for  Road-grading,  Ditch- 
ing, Land-leveling,  Koundation-diggiug, 

FOR  IRRIGATION, 
CANAL  BUILDING,  Etc. 

The  price  Is  lower  than  most  such 
machines.  v>  e  send  It  on  free  trial. 
Write  us  for  our  handsome  book- 
let, "Delightful  Roads."  It's  lice 
and  tells  you  all  about  the  20th 
t  entury . 

The  White  Cily  Grader  Co. 

Box  24  White  City.  Kansas 

J.  GORDON,  Sales  Agent, 
P.  O.  liox  167,  Sacramento,  C&L, 


De  Laval 
SEPARATORS 
and  APPARATUS 
Make  Cows  Profitable 

SPECIAL    PRICES    ON  SEPARATORS 
will   interest    you.      We  will  tell   you   about  them 
and    send  you  a  Beautiful   Calendar  if  you  will  state  the  number 
of  cows    in    your    dairy    and    name   of  separator 
you  are  now    using,  if   any  :    :    :    ;  : 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

General  Offices.  DRUMM  and 
SACRAMENTO  STS. 

San  Francisco 
107  First  St.  123N.M»inSt. 
PonUnd  Los  Angeles 

OI7Po«  St.,  Seattle 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  oli'ered  for  sale  in 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  Hfteen  miles. 
It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Inquire  for  P.  O.  Elbe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of  the 
Kstateofll.  J.  Glenn, aU'hlco,  Hutte County, Cal. 


Abide  With  Us. 

HOME  PLACES 

Scenic  grandeur;  fine  garden,  orchard  and 
grain  land;  abundant  water;  extensive  range; 
electric  and  lumber  interests  Just  developing; 
schools,  stores,  and  daily  mall.  Moduli.*/  i>lan— 
bid/  direct /TO0I  mener*. 

A.  W.  FREDERICK, 

North  Fork,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  and  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DKR  NAII.LEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  S£  ;Hlowplpe  Assay, $10.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  In  1864.  Send  for  circular. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor:  The  regular  meeting  of 
Tulare  Grange  was  held  on  Saturday, 
the  7th.  One  candidate  was  elected  to 
receive  the  degrees,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  will  lie  conferred  on  a 
class  at  the  next  meeting,  on  the  lilst. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  W.  M.,  Brother  J.  T. 
Lawson;  Overseer,  Brother  Henry; 
Lecturer,  John  Twohy;  Steward,  P.  H. 
Styles;  Assistant  Steward,  A.  J.  Woods; 
Chaplain,  Sister  Fay;  Treasurer,  Brother 
Watts;  Secretary,  Sister  B.  ,1.  Morris; 
(iatekeeper,  H.  T.  Hunsaker;  Ceres, 
Sister  Lohman;  Pomona,  Sister  Way; 
Flora,  Sister  Griffeth;  L.  A.  S.,  sister 
J.  T.  Lawson;  Organist,  Sister  F.  H. 
Styles.  The  installation  will  be  on  the 
Bret  Saturday  in  January. 

Brothers  Henry  and  Hunsaker  were 
elected  delegates  to  a  Board  of  Trade 
convention  to  be  held  in  Fresno. 

Subjects  for  consideration  and  discus- 
sion by  the  Grange  for  first  six  months 
of  1908  were  selected  by  the  Grange. 

The  committee  on  fanners'  Institute 
made  a  partial  report.  The  Tulare  City 
Board  of  Trade  will  assist  in  getting  up 
and  holding  the  Institute,  and  bear  a 
i>ortion  of  the  expense.  It  is  expected 
that  representatives  of  Dinuba  and 
Orosi  Granges  will  attend.  One  session 
may  be  held  at  the  U.  S.  Exiierimental 
Station. 

The  subjects  for  consideration  at  the 
Institute  were  not  definitely  settled  on. 

Brother  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Steward  of 
Tulare  Grange  and  of  the  State  Orange, 
has  gone  to  visit  his  father  and  old  home 
in  Pennsylvania  for  a  couple  of  months. 

It  was  reported  that  there  is  a  good 
prospect  for  two  more  Granges  in  Tulare 
county. 

The  Governor  having  appointed  a 
commission  to  revise  the  insurance  laws 
of  California  (they  sadly  need  it)  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  the  law  provide 
for  a  Patrons'  State  Mutual  Fire  Asso- 
ciation for  members  of  the  Order  only. 

J.  T. 


Entomological. 


Winter  Spraying  of  Deciduous  Fruit 
Trees. 

Ry  W.  H.  Volck,  Entomologist  for  Santa  Cruz 
and  Monterey  Counties. 

The  question  now  before  the  orchard- 
ists  is  what  spraying  treatment,  if  any, 
is  needed  to  bring  about  the  best  possible 
returns  from  the  orchards  next  year. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  largely 
determined  by  the  diseases  which  may 
be  present  in  the  orchards. 

Generally  speaking,  the  troubles  that 
winter  spraying  is  intended  to  correct 
are  the  San  Jose  scale,  mossy  growths, 
and  some  fungus  diseases.  If  the  San 
Jose  scale  was  present,  the  condition  of 
the  fruit  when  picked  this  fall  indicated 
the  fact.  When  scale  is  found  even  on 
a  small  portion  of  the  fruit,  it  indicates 
a  condition  which  may  prove  serious, 
and  should  receive  treatment. 

If  the  trees  have  received  no  winter 
treatment  for  several  years,  the  limbs 
and  twigs  will  be  found  to  be  more  or 
less  covered  with  moss.  This  growth  of 
moss  or  lichens  is  not  good  in  that  it 
tends  to  harbor  insect  pests,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  hide-bound  condition  of  the  tree. 

The  fungus  diseases  of  the  apple  which 
may  be  benefited  by  winter  spraying 
are  the  apple  scab  (partly  controlled) 
and  Anthracnose  or  sappy  bark  disease. 
The  control  of  the  apple  scab  obtained 
by  winter  spraying  is  quite  variable, 
and  may  amount  to  50  fc  or  it  may  be  so 
small  as  to  hardly  justify  the  effort  and 
expense.  The  Anthracnose  bark  disease 
is  well  known  to  most  orchardists,  and 
is  quite  destructive  to  the  trees,  especi- 
ally in  wet  winters.  We  have  pre- 
viously recommended  cutting  out  the 
diseased  portions  and  disinfecting  with 
a  strong  corrosive  sublimate  solution. 
Bluestone  seems  also  to  do  the  work. 
This  method  checks  the  disease  where 
followed  with  sufficient  thoroughness, 
but  it  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Early  winter  or  fall  spraying  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  apparently  given 
good  results  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  so  is  recommended  for  trial  here. 
The  application  should  be  made  in  Octo- 
ber or  November  and  a  strong  mixture 
used.  Seven  lb.  of  bluestone,  6  lb.  of 
lime  and  50  gal.  of  water  will  make 
about  the  correct  strength. 

The  above  summary  refers  to  apple 
trees;  but  the  peach,  cherry  and  apricot 
are  subject  to  fungus  diseases  which 
may  be  amenable  to  winter  spraying. 
This  has  not  been  definitely  proven  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  j>each  leaf-curl 
anil  blight.  The  shot-hole  fungus  of  the 
cherry  and  apricot  is  a  disease  which 
may  possibly  be  controlled  by  the  same 
method  of  treatment.  This  also  requires 
Bordeaux  treatment  early  in  the  season, 
preferably  before  the  winter  rains  begin. 
The  lime-sulphur  solution  may  also 
prove  a  good  remedy  for  this  class  of 
diseases.  There  is  also  a  combination 
of  Milestone  with  the  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion which  may  take  the  place  of  Bor- 
deaux for  winter  spraying.  If  this  com- 
bination should  prove  effective,  its  use 
would  prove  a  saving,  as  both  the  scale 
and  fungus  disease  could  be  treated  in 
one  operation.  The  mixture  of  blue- 
stone  and  lime-sulphur  solution  uses  up 
some  of  the  lime-sulphur  compound, 
and  more  should  be  added  to  allow  for 
this.  It  will  perhaps  be  best  to  make 
up  the  Bordeaux  in  the  usual  way,  and 
then  add  the  lime-sulphur  solution  to  it. 
This  mixture  is  a  new  and  relatively 
untried  spray.  Its  use  is  recommended 
in  an  experimental  way. 

THE  Lime-Sui.phur Solution. — The 
lime-sulphur  solution  is  a  compound 
of  lime  and  sulphur  produced  by  boiling 
the  two  together  in  water.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  "lime,  sulphur  and 
salt,"  and  has  proved  the  best  remedy 
for  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  salt  is  now 
quite  generally  regarded  as  unnecessary. 
The  compound  can  be  prepared  by  the 
orchardist  or  purchased  as  a  strong 
solution  ready  to  dilute  with  water. 
The  home-made  and  commercial  solu- 


The  Cream  of 
Cream  Separators 


The  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  19  the 
i  rciim  of  cream  separators— the  pick 
ur  the  whole  bunch.  Supply  can  waist 
low,  you  can  fill  It  with  uiic  band.  M 
Ki-:ir«  enclosed,  dirt  free,  abscilutuiy 
Bcll-oilinir— no  oil  holes,  no  bother- 
needs  only  a  spoonful  of  oil  once  or 
twice  a  week— uses  same  oil  over  and 
over.  Has  twirc  thf  skimming  force 
of  any  otIu*rsi-iiarat.»r— skim*  t  wlr^  as 
clean.  Holds  world's  record  for  clean 


skimming. 


Bowl  so  simple  you  can  wash  it  In  3 
minutes— much  lighter  than  others- 
easier  handled.  Bowl  hung  from  a 
single  frlctionless  ball  bearing— runs 
so  light  you  can  sit  while  turning. 
Only  imp  Tubular— the  Sharpies.  It's 
miHit-rn.  uilu-ra  are  old  style.  Every 
exclusive  Tubular  feature  an  advant- 
age to  you,  and  fully  patented.  Every 
Tubular  moroughly  tested  In  factory 
and  sold  under  unlimited  guaranty. 
Write  Immediately  for  catalog  J-131 
and  ask  for  free  copy  of  our  valuable 
book,  "Business  Dairying." 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co., 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


tions  are  of  the  same  efficiency  where  an 
equal  amount  of  sulphur  in  solution  is 
contained  in  each.  The  question  <>f 
which  is  preferable  is  largely  a  matter 
of  cost.  A  large  consumer  can  prepare 
it  considerably  cheaper  than  it  was 
placed  on  the  market  last  season,  but 
those  who  use  relatively  small  quantities 
will  find  it  cheai>er  to  buy  the  ready- 
made  solution.  Probably  the  price  of 
the  commercial  solution  will  eventually 
fall  to  a  ]K)int  where  it  is  no  longer  DOS-i 
sible  to  prepare  it  any  cheaper,  all 
things  considered. 

PREPARATION. — This  formula  is  de- 
signed to  make  1200  gal.  of  spray  con- 
taining approximately  1  lb.  of  sulphur 
to  3  gal.  cf  water: 

Sulphur  16  pounds 

I. line  18  pounds 

Water  2D  gallons 

Place  the  water  in  the  boiling  vat, 
and  after  heating  for  a  time  (until  the 
water  is  nearly  boiling)  add  the  lime  a 
few  lumps  at  a  time  to  avoid  too  violent 
slaking. 

When  the  lime  is  slaked  add  the  sul- 
phur (the  milk  of  lime  should  now  lie 
vigorously  boiling),  stirring  or  mixing 
thoroughly.  Now  boil  with  occasional 
stirring  to  see  that  no  cake  is  formed  on 
the  bottom.  The  time  of  actual  boiling 
should  be  about  30  minutes,  and  not 
longer  than  45  minutes.  The  solution 
so  formed  should  be  a  thin,  dark-red 
liquid  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
residue  as  ascertained  by  stirring.  As 
much  as  possible  should  l>e  drawn  off 
from  the  residue,  and  water  added  to 
make  200  gal.  The  residue,  consisting 
mostly  of  sulphur,  should  not  be  large, 
and  is  left  in  the  vat,  the  materials  for 
the  next  batch  being  added  without  al- 
lowance. 

If  the  sulphur  is  passed  through  a 
sieve  to  break  up  the  lumps  it  work-  up 
with  the  lime  better  and  passes  into 
solution  more  readily.  This  formula 
gives  a  lime-sulphur  solution  of  nearly 
the  same  composition  as  the  commercial 
solution. 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture.  —  Bor- 
deaux is  a  combination  of  lime  and  blue- 
stone  (copper  sulphate).  The  active  in- 
efficient portion  of  the  spray  is  the  cop- 
per it  contains.  The  copper  in  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  in  the  form  et  a  -lowly 
soluble  compound  which  is  more  or  less 
dissolved  by  dews  and  rains.  This 
dilute  solution  of  copper  is  very  i k > i - < > m - 
ous    to    fungus  parasites,    hut  when 
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AN  I.H.C.  ENGINE 
WILL  GIVE  YOU  ALL 
THE  HEAD  YOU  CAN 
TAKE  CARE  OF 


IRRIGBTIOW 


IF  you  have  to  depend  upon  the 
pump  for  irrigating  your  land, 
you    must  have  a  powerful 
engine. 

Formerly  irrigation  on  a  large 
scale  by  pumping  was  thought  to 
be  impracticable.  But  that  was 
before  the  days  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
engines. 

In  building  engines  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  it  is  necessary  for 
the  designers  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  water  must  be  raised 
in  quantities,  and  that  frequently 
it  must  be  raised  to  a  considerable 
height. 

The  use  of  hundreds  of  I.  H.  C. 
engines  by  practical  irrigators 
is  evidence  of  how  well  these  re- 
quirements have  been  met,  and 
how  well  the  I.  H.  C.  engines  are 
adapted  for  this  special  work. 

The  engines  are  not  only  power- 
ful, but  they  have  the  two  other 
absolutely  necessary  requirements: 

They  do  your  pumping  economi- 
cally. 


They  run  dependably  with  prac- 
tically no  attention. 

Irrigators  of  large  tracts  of  land 
must  have  an  engine  that  is  eco- 
nomical in  fuel  consumption.  The 
I.  H.  C.  engines  have  reduced  fuel 
consumption  to  a  very  low  mini- 
mum. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  keep  an 
extra  man  to  attend  to  the  engine. 
Only  an  occasional  return  to  the 
engine  is  necessary,  or  a  small  boy 
can  give  it  all  the  attention  re- 
quired. 

If  you  have  a  lake  or  stream  be- 
low your  land,  or  ditch,  just  look 
into  the  matter  and  see  how  well 
an  I.  H.  C.  engine  will  solve  your 
irrigating  problem. 

Vertical  engines  made  in  2  and 
3-Horse  Power. 

Horizontal  (portable  and  sta- 
tionary), in  4,  6,8,  10,  12,  15  and 
20-Horse  Power. 

Call  on  the  International  local 
agent  or  write  the  nearest  branch 
office  for  catalog. 


WESTERN  GENERAL  AGENCIES:  Denver.  Colo..     Portland.  Ore..    Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Helena,  Mont..  Spokane,  Wash.,    San  Francisco.  CaL 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL, 
No  other  firm  could  all ord  this  but  us 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  made  this  offer— this  beau-  t\mm 
tiful  4-piece  set  of  Silverware  II  /  A 
(guaranteed);  full  size  for  family       a  I 
use  packed  in  case.  V  u  \j 

For  only  ----- 

It  is  done  solely  to  advertise  our  product 
and  only  one  set  will  be  sent  to  each  fam- 
ily, with  positively  no  duplicate  or- 
ders. The  plate  is  heavy  ana  the  pattern 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  fashionable— 
the  famous  "Rose."  The  pieces  are  Fit 
to  Grace  any  Table  and  Will  Last  for 
Years. 

ORDER  TODAY— This  price  includes 
all  packing,  shipping  and  delivery  charges 
prepaid  to  your  door.  Send  cash,  money 
order,  or  2c.  stamps  to 

Rogers  Silverware  Co., 

Dept.  P.  23,  No.  114  Filth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Top  Prices  for  Poultry 

Suppose  your  flock  of  chicks  or  old 
fowls  will  average  a  certain  weight  at 
market  time.  Suppose  you  so  handle 
them  as  to  make  each  weigh  a  full  pound 
more  than  you  expected  That  would  be 
a  nice,  clean,  extra  profit,  wouldn't  it? 

Do  you  know  that 

DR.  HESS 

Poultry  PAN-A-CE-A 

given  as  the  makers  direct,  will  help  a  fowl  to 
digest  and  use  such  a  large  portion  of  the  daily 
feed  that  it  actually  grows  larger  and  heavier 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  make  it  without 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-aV  This  is  true.  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  contains  the  bitter  tonics  to  act 
upon  the  digestion,  iron  for  the  blood  and  ni- 
trates to  expel  poisonous  matter.  It  is  the  pre- 
scription of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.8.)  and  is  a 
guaranteed  egg -producer  as  well  as  fleBh-former. 
Makes  chicks  mature  early  and  also  prevents 
poultry  disease  in  old  or  young. 

Poultry  Panacea  is  endorsed  by  poultry- 
men  in  United  States  and  Canada.  Costs  but  a 
penny  a  day  for  80  fowls. 

Sold  on  a  written  guarantee. 

1%  lbs.  35c  5  lbs.  83c. 

12  lbs.  $1.75  25  lb.  pnil$3.50 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48-page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  tL  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
THE  PETALCMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Petoloma,  Cal.,  Paolllo  Coast  Distributers. 

\  # 


rightly  prepared  and  applied  does  not 
injure  plants.  For  these  reasons  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  the  best  general  rem- 
edy for  fungus  diseases  known. 

Preparation. — For  winter  use  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  prepared 
stronger  than  for  the  summer  applica- 
tions. A  good  general  formula  would 
be: 

Bliiestone   7  pounds 

Jdme   6  pounds 

Water  50  gallons 

First  dissolve  the  bluestone.  This  is 
readily  done  by  suspending  the  blue- 
stone  in  a  sack  in  a  barrel  of  water.  The 
barrel  should  be  filled  nearly  full  of 
water,  and  the  sack  containing  the  blue- 
stone  suspended  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible.  In  this  way  50  lb.  of  bluestone 
can  be  dissolved  in  a  barrel  of  water  in 
a  few  hours.  If  enough  barrels  are  at 
hand,  it  is  most  convenient  to  dissolve 
just  the  amount  required  for  a  tank  in 
each. 

The  lime  should  be  slaked  in  a  small 
amount  of  water  and  then  strained  into 
the  spray  tank  along  with  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  water  required  for  the 
tank.  Now  add  the  bluestone  solution, 
stirring  constantly.  If  a  power  outfit, 
start  the  agitator.  When  the  mixture  is 
complete,  add  what  water  may  be  re- 
quired to  fill  the  tank. 

Time  op  Application. — The  work 
on  the  peach  blight  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  has  demon- 
strated the  great  efficiency  of  early  win- 
ter spraying,  at  least  for  this  disease.  It 
is  probable  that  early  winter  spray- 
ing will  be  as  efficient  for  other  diseases, 
if  not  more  so,  than  the  mid-winter 
treatment.  In  the  early  winter  the  San 
Jose  scale  is  less  dormant  than  in  Janu- 
ary and  consequently  more  affected  by 
adverse  conditions.  Some  other  pests 
and  diseases  are  similarly  influenced  by 
the  season,  while  in  the  case  of  the  sappy 
bark  disease  (Anthracnose)  an  early  ap- 
plication of  Bordeaux  is  supposed  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  fungus  into  the 
tissue  of  the  bark,  where  once  estab- 
lished it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  spray 
treatment. 

The  advisability  of  early  winter  spray- 
ing is  much  favored  by  the  probable 
weather  conditions  met  then  as  com- 


pared with  mid-winter  and  spring.  It  is 
clearly  better  to  spray  before  the  ground 
has  become  miry,  besides  even  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  on  the  land  with  a  heavy 
outfit,  there  may  not  be  enough  clear 
weather  to  allow  spraying  the  whole  or- 
chard. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  is 
recommended  that  the  orchards  be 
sprayed  as  soon  as  enough  leaves  have 
fallen  to  allow  thorough  work.  This  will 
be  some  time  in  November  or  the  early 
part  of  December.  Spraying  for  the 
peach  blight,  sappy  bark  disease  and 
shot-hole  fungus  should  not  be  delayed 
later  than  December  15. 

Late  Spraying. — The  period  just  as 
the  buds  are  unfolding  has  also  proved 
to  be  a  very  efficacious  time  for  spraying 
for  some  diseases.  The  apple  scab  is  a 
case  in  point.  This  disease  is  well  con- 
trolled by  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
apparently  also  by  the  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion when  applied  just  before  the  blos- 
soms unfold. 

Roll  Call  of  Diseases. — The  Ap- 
ple: Sappy  bark  disease  (Anthracnose), 
spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in 
November  or  early  December.  Also 
cut  out  the  diseased  portions  and  dis- 
infect with  a  strong  bluestone  solution. 

San  Jose  scale — Spray  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  preferably  early. 

Moss — Lime-sulphur  solution  or  Bor- 
deaux. 

Tussock  caterpillar— Pick  and  destroy 
the  egg  masses.  The  work  should  be 
done  very  thoroughly. 

Black  scab — Spray  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  just  as  the  blossoms  are  open- 
ing; also  full  bloom. 

The  Pear:  Black  scab — Spray  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  just  as  blossom 
buds  are  opening. 

The  Peach:  Blight — Spray  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  before  the  middle  of 
December. 

Leaf  curl— Apply  Bordeaux  just  be- 
fore the  buds  start. 

The  Apricot  and  Cherry:  Shot-hole 
fungus  (experimental  treatment) — Spray 
with  Bordeaux  or  the  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion or  a  mixture  of  the  two  before  De- 
cember 15. 

For  the  San  Jose  scale  on  any  of  the 
above  crops  spray  with  the  lime-sulphur 
solution. 

Some  Other  Sprays.  —  Soap  solu- 
tion: 

Common  soap  (laundry)  %  pound 

Water   1  gallon 

Cut  the  soap  into  shavings  and  dis- 
solve by  boiling;  apply  hot.  This  soap 
solution  is  strong  enough  to  jell  on  cool- 
ing, and  it  must  be  sprayed  while  hot. 
It  should  be  of  such  a  consistency  that  it 
will  jell  as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  cool 
bark  of  the  tree.  Add  more  soap  if  this 
is  not  the  case. 

This  soap  spray  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  the  San  Jose  scale,  black  scale, 
greedy  scale  and  other  scale  insects.  It 
also  cleans  off  the  moss,  and  will  do  as 
much  as  any  other  spray  towards  killing 
the  winter  forms  of  the  woolly  aphis  and 
green  aphis.  The  soap  spray  has  not 
been  used  extensively,  but  wherever 
tried  has  given  excellent  results,  as  it  is 
thoroughly  effective  and  does  not  injure 
dormant  plants.  When  prepared  from 
Ivory  soap  and  diluted  with  more  water 
it  makes  an  excellent  remedy  for  green 
lice  and  red  spider  on  house  and  garden 
plants;  also,  scale  on  palms  and  other 
green  house  plants.  The  dilution  is  de- 
termined by  the  tenderness  of  the  foli- 
age. One  pound  of  soap  to  five  gallons 
of  water  should  not  be  too  strong  for  any 
plant.  Palms  will  easily  stand  one  pound 
to  three  gallons.  The  soap  spray  will 
not  be  found  very  expensive,  and  will 
prove  convenient  for  those  having  only 
a  small  amount  of  spraying  to  do. 

Applying  Winter  Spray.  —  The 
same  contention  can  be  made  for  winter 
spraying  as  for  summer  applications — 
that  is,  that  the  work  should  be  thor- 
ough. It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  com- 
pletely spray  a  tree;  but  it  can  be  done, 
especially  if  intelligent  men  are  em- 
ployed and  a  system  is  followed. 

In  spraying  a  tree  always  begin  with 
the  top  and  hold  the  nozzles  high  in  the 
air  until  this  portion  has  been  thoroughly 
drenched,     The  lower  branches  and 


trunk  can  then  be  quickly  finished,  as 
they  have  already  received  much  in  the 
way  of  drippings  from  the  top. 

Concerning  Commercial  Sprays. — 
It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  spray- 
ing materials  now  used  by  the  orchard- 
ists  will  be  made  in  factories,  and  sold 
ready  for  use  more  cheaply  than  the 
farmers  can  prepare  them.  This  is  al- 
ready the  case  with  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  so  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  solution.  The  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  solution  appeared  on  this  mar- 
ket for  the  first  time  last  season  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  its  cost  was  rather 
high.  However,  the  preparation  of  this 
solution  is  distasteful  to  most  people, 
and  many  orchardists  were  willing  to 
pay  for  the  commercial  solution  at  the 
rate  of  2  cents  a  gallon  when  they  could 
have  prepared  it  themselves  for  about 
1J  cents. 

The  commercial  brands  that  were 
brought  to  our  notice  last  season  went 
under  the  names  of  'Rex'  and  'Niag- 
ara.' These  brands  were  found  satis- 
factory, and  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
be  so.  It  is  probable  that  other  brands 
will  appear  on  the  market,  and  the 
standard  that  they  should  all  maintain 
in  order  to  give  the  proper  strength  on 
dilution  is: 

The  specific  gravity  should  not  be  less 
than  1.27,  or  31°  Baume. 

The  ratio  of  sulphur  to  lime  should  not 
be  less  than  2  to  1. 

The  dilution  recommended  for  the  San 
Jose  scale  should  be  not  more  than 
9  gal.  of  water  to  1  gal.  of  the  solution. 
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BEST   PILL   ON  EARTH 

eoplewho  are  sick  with  dvspepsia,  headache 
and  bilious  uess,having  yellow  complexion  and 
pimples,  do  not  wan t  to  experiment,  but  want  a 
medicine  that  has  had  the  test  of  time.  We  have 
cured  these  diseases  for  25  years  with  dr.  gunk's 
improved  LIVKR  PILLS.  They  drive  out  the  cause 
of  sickness,  making  the  complexion  clear  and 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  18,  1907. 
WHEAT. 

It  is  estimated  that  stocks  of  wheat  in 
the  Northwest  are  from  40  to  60%  less 
than  a  year  ago,  and  other  portions  of  the 
world  are  equally  short.  On  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  this  grain,  the  Turkish 
Government  has  suspended  the  duty. 
Eastern  markets  now  tend  to  advance, 
but  cash  grain  on  this  market  is  un- 
changed, with  very  little  movement.  It 
is  reported  that  milling  grades  are  scarce 
here,  but  the  millers  are  not  working  to 
capacity,  and  are  holding  off  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  decline.  Trading  in  futures  is 
light,  but  May  wheat  has  advanced 
slightly. 

California  While  Australian..  1.75  ©1.824 

California  Club   l.61i@l.T2] 

California  Milling   1.70  @1.724 

California  lower  grades   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club   1.65  ©1.72 

Northern  Bluestem   1.75  @1.774 

Northern  Red   1.624@L~n 

BARLEY. 

Barley  has  been  very  quiet  all  last 
week,  with  unsteady  prices  on  feed  grades. 
This  week  has  begun  with  more  activity, 
and  a  better  feeling,  with  more  firmness 
on  some  lines.  Feed  grades  are  still  sev- 
eral cents  lower  than  last  quoted,  while 
Chevalier  is  5c.  higher  on  short  supplies, 
and  brewing  and  shipping  are  unchanged. 

Brewing   $1.624@1.674 

Chevalier    1.75  ©1.85 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ell..  1.524@1.574 

Common  to  Fair   1.50  @1.5lj 

Shipping   1.60  ©1.624. 

OATS. 

Red  oats  for  feed  are  again  on  the  mar- 
ket, selling  at  $1.85  and  |1.90.  Offerings 
of  black  oats,  however,  have  become  very 
small.  The  market  shows  considerably 
more  activity  than  last  week,  as  the  rains 
have  brought  about  the  expected  strong 
demand  for  seed.  Ihe  tone  is  also  lirmer, 
with  a  rise  on  choice  grades  of  red. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.50  ($3.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.85  @1.90 

Gray   1-55  @1.70 

White   1-55  ©1.70 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.90  ©2.10 

CORN. 

This  market  is  practically  bare  of  all 
varieties  of  corn,  and  the  movement  is  so 
small  that  quotations  are  practically 
nominal.  Under  these  conditions,  every- 
thing stands  about  as  last  stated,  with  abso- 
lutely no  change  in  prices. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   1.75  @  

White    1.76}©  

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low   1.62J©  1.65 

White,  in  bulk   1.55  @   

Mixed,  in  bulk   1.52  ©   

Brown  Egyptian   1.40  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

RYE. 

The  demand  for  rye  continues  as  light  as 
usual,  with  olterings  very  small,  and  there 
is  no  trading  worth  mentioning.  Prices 
are  unchanged. 

California  $1.45  @  

Utah   1.40  ©1.45 

Oregon   1.45  @  

BEANS. 

Limas  and  blackeyes  declined  a  little 
last  week,  but  under  an  increasing  move- 
ment stand  again  as  last  quoted.  Local 
buyers  are  holding  off  at  present,  and 
take  little  interest  unless  they  can  get 
liberal  concessions.  The  outside  demand 
has  again  fallen  off,  and  shipments  are 
small.  Damaged  stock  is  now  offering  in 
larger  quantities,  bringing  prices  consid- 
erably below  quotations. 

Kayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©3.25 

Blackeyes   4.10  ©4.25 

Butter    4.50  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   2.75  ©3.25 

Garvanzos   3.75  ©4.00 

Horse  Beans   2.60  ©2.75 

Small  White   3.50  ©  

Large  White   3.20  ©3.40 

Limas   4.90  ©5.00 

Pea      3.50  ©3.75 

Pink   3.15  ©3.25 

Red   3.40  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.40  ©3.50 


SEEDS. 

A  holiday  feeling  is  now  apparent  in 
the  market  on  garden  seeds,  and  the  move- 
ment has  dropped  off  greatly.  The  de- 
mand is  expected  to  be  as  strong  as  ever 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  however,  and 
prices  are  likely  to  continue  firm  for  all 
descriptions. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   18  ©  

Alfalfa   17$@  18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $22.00@25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3}c 

Canary   4J@  44c 

Flaxseed   2}@  — 

Hemp   4}@  4Jc 

Millet   3  ©  3Jc 

Timothy   nominal. 

Yellow  Mustard   5  @  54c 

FLOUR. 

Trading  in  flour  continues  rather  quiet 
on  this  market,  but  the  output  is  limited, 
and  no  considerable  stocks  are  accumu- 
lating. Prices  on  local  grades  continue 
firm  as  last  quoted,  but  a  reduction  of  25 
cents  is  noted  in  Washington  Family. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  ©6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  ©5.65 

Superfine   4.20  ©4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   4.75  ©5.25 

HAY. 

There  has  been  a  material  diminution 
in  hay  shipments  during  the  past  week, 
the  total  showing  3,360  tons  in  compari- 
son with  5,170  for  the  week  preceding. 
This  has  been  a  matter  of  necessity  for 
the  market  could  not  continue  to  absorb 
hay  in  such  quantities  as  was  being 
shipped,  nor  are  there  a  sufficient  number 
of  hay  wagons  in  the  city  to  properly  un- 
load such  heavy  arrivals.  The  only  fea- 
ture of  the  market  at  the  moment  is  its 
dullness.  Values  are  considerably  dis- 
turbed, and  although  most  receivers  are 
endeavoring  to  maintain  prices,  yet  mate- 
rial cuts  are  being  made  continually  by 
some  receivers  in  order  to  effect  sales. 
Shipping  conditions  are  somewhat  re- 
versed, for  although  the  market  was  very 
largely  supplied  by  schooners  a  short  time 
ago,  yet  now  most  of  these  have  been  laid 
off  and  the  bulk  of  the  present  arrivals  is 
by  rail.  The  outlook  presents  no  new  or 
interesting  feature,  although  a  fairly  ac- 
tive winter  demand  is  anticipated.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  a  general  resump- 
tion of  business,  which  should  come  as 
soon  as  the  question  of  finance  is  settled, 
will  increase  the  consumption  of  hay  in 
San  Francisco  and  give  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory market. 

Choice  Wheat,  per  ton  $16.00@18.00 

Other  Grades  Wheat   10.00@15.50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10.00©15.oo 

Tame  Oat   11.00@15.00 

Wild  Oats   ic.l0@12.50 

Alfalfa   9.00@13.00 

Stock   7.50©  9.00 

Straw,  per  bale   45©  85c 

MILLSTUFFR. 

There  is  still  a  marked  scarcity  of 
shorts,  and  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
bran  and  middlings,  with  only  moderate 
supplies.  All  these  lines  remain  very 
firm,  though  there  has  been  no  advance 
in  prices  since  last  week.  Feedstuffs  in 
general  find  an  active  market  at  the  usual 
prices. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $22.00©  

Jobbing   23.00©  

Bran,  ton    28.<0@29.50 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00@  

Corn  Meal   37.00@  

Cracked  Corn   38.00@  

Mealfalfa   21.50©  

Jobbing   22.50©  

Middlings   31.00@32.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50@39.5u 

Rolled  Barley   35.00@36.00 

Shorts   28.50@30.00 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  poultry  so  far  this  week 
consist  mostly  of  Eastern  chickens,  and 
have  been  somewhat  larger  than  last 
week,  but  as  the  retail  trade  is  beginning 
to  buy  for  the  holidays,  the  market  is 
active  and  fairly  firm.  A  good  market  is 
expected  right  along  for  fat  fancy  stock, 
such  as  Plymouth  Rocks.  As  for  turkeys, 
offerings  have  been  very  large,  with  prices 
weak  and  lower,  and  little  buying  except 
on  speculation.  Leading  dealers  are  con- 
fident of  next  week's  business,  however, 
and  look  for  an  active  demand  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.    It  is  believed  that  fancy 


dressed  stock  will  bring  from  22  to  24c, 
though  poor  birds  are  likely  to  be  weak. 


Broilers  $4.0  > 

Small  Broilers   3.00 

Ducks   4.10 

Fryers,  large   5.0U 

Geese    2.00 

Hens,  extra   7.00 

Hens,  per  doz   5.50 

Small  Hens   4.00 

Old  Roosters   4.00 

Young  Roosters   7.00 

Pigeons   1.00 

Squabs   2.00 

Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18 

Gobblers,  live,  per  lb   17 

Turkeys,  dressed   18 

BUTTER. 


@  4.50 
@  3.50 
(«  7.(10 
©  6.00 
©  2.50 
(«  9.00 
©  6.50 
©  4.50 
©  4.50 
©  8.50 

@   

C«  2.50 
@  20  c 
@  18  C 
@  22  c 


Arrivals  of  butler  from  Humboldt 
county  this  weak  are  unusually  small, 
leaving  stockson  hand  pretty  well  cleaned 
up.  Prices  went  down  a  little  at  the 
close  of  last  week,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions have  regained  considerable  firm- 
ness, extras  rising  34  and  firsts  4c  over 
last  quotations.  No  fresh  Eastern  or 
ladle  packed  goods  are  offered.  Trading 
is  still  rather  light,  but  the  shortage  is 
likely  to  keep  prices  up  until  after  the 
holidays,  as  the  green  feed  will  not  be 
worlh  much  for  several  weeks. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  374c 

Kirsls  34  c 

Seconds   25  c 

Thirds   24  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras   

Fresh  Ladles,  extras   

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts   

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  274c 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  26  c 

Storage  Eastern,  extras  274c 

Storage  Ladles,  extras  20  c 

EGGS. 

There  were  comparatively  large  receipts 
of  fresh  eggs  a  few  days  ago,  and  under 
some  pressure  to  sell,  the  price  on  extras 
fell  oll'sc,  with  a  decline  of  54c  in  firsts. 
Since  then,  however,  arrivals  have  de- 
creased again,  and  under  a  moderate  de- 
mand extras  again  show  considerable 
firmness,  though  firsts  still  drag.  The 
demand  for  storage  goods  is  not  so  strong 
as  last  week,  and  Eastern  show  a  down- 
ward tendency. 

California  (extra)   per  doz   48  c 

Firsts   4<»  C 

Seconds   30  c 

Thirds  Nominal 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras   28  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras   22Jc 

CHEESE. 

The  demand  for  cheese  is  a  little 
Stronger,  and  receivers  have  succeeded  in 
forcing  tbe  price  of  fancy  fresh  California 
stock  up  to  hie,  at  which  it  is  nowsteady, 
with  considerable  trading  being  done. 
Other  varieties  are  quiet,  and  show  no 
change. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16  c 

Firsts  131c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  17  c 

Storage,  do  154c 

Eastern,  New  184c 

Eastern,  Storage  174c 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  15  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   154c 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  show  several  small  changes  in 
price,  but  none  of  any  importance.  Large 
supplies  remain  on  hand  from  last  week, 
and  arrivals  have  been  heavy,  causing  a 
weaker  feeling  in  most  lines.  While 
trading  is  of  about  average  proportions  it 
is  impossible  to  clean  up  the  stock. 

Oregon  Burbanks  $1.00  @1.25 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl   1.25  @1.6i 

Burbanks,  River   75  @1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.25  @1.75 

VEGETABLES. 

Large  shipments  of  onions  have  arrived 
on  an  inactive  market,  causing  the  firm- 
ness of  last  week  to  disappear,  with  lower 
prices  quoted.  Supplies  of  green  peas  and 
string  beans  from  the  south  are  plentiful 
and  mostly  poor,  selling  slowly  at  weak 
prices,  but  Choice  lots  of  summer  goods 
find  a  good  demand. 

  5  @  7c 

  2  @  6c 

4  @  7c 

00  @  

85  @  2.15 
4  @  7c 
75  @  1.35 
.00  @20.00 

75  @  

.00  ©20.00 
1.00©  1.25 
25  ©  50c 
60  @  75c 


Garlic,  per  lb,  new  

Green  Peas,  per  lb  

Green  Peppers,  per  lb  

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1 

Onions,  per  ctl   1 

String  beans,  per  lb  

Tomatoes,  large  box  

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton.  ...10 

Carrots,  sack  

Hubbard  Squash,  ton  10 

Summer  Squash,  V  box  

Cream  Squash,  $  box   

Celery,  crate  


NORTHERN  GROWN 

SEEDS 

Are  tested  and  proved  best 
for  the  West— all  other  sorts 
being  discarded.  Why  experi- 
ment, why  take  chances? 
You  can  absolutely  depend  on 
I'riSi  seeds.  Our  catalogue 
for  1908,  consisting  of  112 
pages,  16  colored  pages  made 

rom  actual  photographs, 
with  full  cultural  directions, 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  You'll 

Iso  find  that  fiHflg  seeds  are 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisc<x 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Trading  on  fresh  fruits  has  been  rather 
light.  There  is  no  strong  demand  for 
apples  and  pears,  though  prices  are  a 
little  lirmer.  Receipts  of  strawberries  are 
light,  while  what  few  grapes  are  offered 
bring  firm  prices. 

Christmas  Apples   $1.50  @  2.(0 

Apples,  fancy   1.25  @  2.25 

Apples,  common  to  choice...      60  @  1.00 

Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..    3.50  @  

Cape   Cod  Cranberries,  per 

bbl   11.00  ©12.00 

Huckleberries,  ~$  lb   6  @  10c 

Grapes,  per  crate   1.00  ("  1.25 

Pears — 

Winter  Nelis   2.00  @  2.50 

Raspberries,  drawer   90  @  

Quinces,  per  box   l.Ou  @  

Persimmons,  box   50  @  1.00 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  market  opened  this  week  with 
heavy  receipts  of  oranges,  which  are  now 
being  shipped  in  liberally  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State.  Navels  are  still 
weaker,  though  tangerines  have  advanced, 
and  grape  fruit  is  steady.  Lemons  are 
very  slow,  with  lower  prices  on  the  better 
grades.  Mexican  limes  are  also  weak  and 
dull,  the  best  repacked  stock  selling  at 
$4  a  box. 

Choice  Lemons  $1.75  @2.00 

Fancy  Lemons   3.00  ©3.60 

Standard    1.25  ©1.75 

Limes   3.50  ©4.00 

Oranges — 

New  Navels   1.25  ©2.25 

Tangerines,  large  box   1.25  @1.75 

Grape  Fruit   2.50  @3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

As  usual  during  the  holiday  season,  the 
market  on  all  dried  fruits  and  raisins  is 
decidedly  dull,  this  condition  being  em- 
phasized' at  present  by  the  disinclination 
of  most  dealers  to  buy  during  the  finan- 
cial stringency.  Prices  are  nominally  as 
last  quoted. 

Evaporated  Apples   84@10  c 

Figs,  black   3j@  

do  white   44©  

New  Apricots,  per  lb   19  ©22  c 

Fancy  Apricots   23  @  

Peaches    10  ©13  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..    — @  44c 

Nectarines   nominal 

Pitted  plums   nominal 

Pears   11  ©14  c 

RAISINS. 

2  Crown    5  ©  

3  Crown    54©  

4  Crown   5j@  

Seeded,  per  lb   64©  8Jc 

Seedless  Sultanas   6  @  8  c 

London  Layers,  per  box   $1.40@1.5O 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00@3.00 

NUTS. 

The  southern  peanut  crop  suffered  little 
from  the  rain,  as  most  of  it  was  harvested. 
No  California  peanuts  have  yet  appeared 
on  this  market.  No  more  California  chest- 
nuts are  offering.  Liberal  receipts  of  the 
Italian  article  have  arrived,  and  the  price 
is  lower.  Otherwise  there  is  no  change. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  164c 

IX  L  16'c 
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Ne  Plus  Ultra  15Jc 

Drakes  13Jc 

Languedoc   12Jc 

Hardshell   9  c 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  e 

Italian  Chestnuts    10@12Jc 


HONEY. 

Honey  moves  very  slowly  at  present, 
as  high  prices  have  curtailed  the  demand. 
With  light  offerings  and  few  arrival  of 
new  stock,  prices  are  firmly  maintained. 


Light  Amber,  extracted   7  @  7Jc 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  ®  S'2c 


WOOL,. 

Prices  (juoted  on  wool  are  nominally 
the  same  as  last  week,  but  there  is  very 
little  business  on  which  to  base  quota- 
tions, the  market  being  practically  at  a 
standstill. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 


staple  24  @25  c 

Fall  clip:    Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  @12  c 

do.  defective   8  @10  c 

8an  Joaquin  and  Southern   6  (a)  8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern   11  @13^c 

Fall  ^  ainbs,  Southern   8  @10^c 

Nevada  15  @18  c 


HOPS. 

The  movement  on  hops  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. Prices  on  old  and  new  stock 
remain  as  last  quoted,  and  contracts  are 
being  made  for  the  1908  crop  on  the  basis 
of  10^  cents. 

1906  crop    2  @3  C 

1907  crop   6  @9  C 

MEAT. 

The  packers  are  still  refusing  to  take 
hogs,  on  account  of  the  high  prices,  and 
the  market  is  weak,  with  a  slight  de- 
cline. Mutton  is  higher,  but  dressed 
cows  are  .'c  off. 


Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   7  @7i  c 

Cows   6  @  6ic 

Heifers   6  @  62C 

Veal  :  Large   6J@  9  c 

Small   9  @10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  ©11  c 

Ewes   9  ©10  c 

Lamb  11  ©12  c 

Hogs,  dressed  10  ©11  c 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8]@  8^c 

No.  2   1\@  T\c 

No.  3   6.1©  6ijc 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6i{@  7}c 

No.  2   6{c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3|©  5  c 

Calves,  Light  5  ©  5£c 

Medium   4£@  5  c 

Heavy    4  c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  ©  5Jc 

Ewes   4J@  5  c 

Lambs    6  @  6ic 

Hogs,  100  to  200  lbs   6  ©  6]c 

200  to  300  lbs   5  ©  5j  c 


Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 
10%  to  20%  off  from  above  quotations. 


GREGORY'S  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

The  New  1908  Edition  Gives  Expert  Advice 
on  the  Raising  ot  Various  Vegetables 
and  Describes  the  Best  of  the  Old  and 
New  Varieties. 

Gregory's  new  seed  book  is  ready  for  free  dis 
trlbution.  It  is  really  one  of  the  very  few  seed 
books  published  strictly  in  the  interest  of  farm- 
ers and  gardeners.  Not  only  does  it  Illustrate 
and  describe  the  new  and  old  varieties,  but  it 
also  helps  make  the  planting  a  success,  by  giv- 
ing expert  advice  on  the  raising  of  various  vege- 
tables. This  book  has  been  the  means  of  turn- 
ing many  a  failure  into  success.  Every  one 
Interested  in  vegetables  and  flowers  should  have 
this  book,  and  the  only  thing  necessary  to  do  to 
secure  a  copy  free  is  to  write  J.  .1.  H.  Gregory  & 
Son,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  with  a  request  for  one. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  take  any  chances  in  buying 
seeds.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  plant  Gregory's 
Seeds.  The  largest  gardeners  and  planters  in 
the  country  sow  them.  They  do  so  because  they 
know  they're  pure,  fresh,  and  reliable.  Every 
year  the  firm  of  Gregory  &  Son  make  over  2,000 
tests  of  the  vitality  of  Doth  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  are  thrown 
away  as  not  being  up  to  their  high  standards. 

This  year  Gregory  otters  besides  many  new 
varieties,  a  potato  that's  a  wonder,  it's  called 
"Hig  Crop,"  and  it  is  claimed  It  will  out-yleld  all 
the  well-known  varieties,  is  least  affected  by  rot, 
and  Is  dellclously  mealy.  It  produced  this  sea- 
son on  their  own  farms  at  the  rate  of  836  bushels 
per  acre.  To  learn  more  fully  about  this  great 
potato,  and  the  best  methods  of  planting,  write 
to-day  for  Gregory's  Seed  Book.  Remember  It's 
free. 


DADD'S  MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR.— By 
George  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  containing  practi- 
cal observations  on  the  causes,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  diseases  and  lameness  of  horses— em- 
bracing recent  and  Improved  methods,  accord- 
ing to  an  enlightened  system  of  veterinary  prac- 
tice, for  preservation  and  restoration  of  health. 
Illustrated.  432  pages.  6  by  7  Inches.  Cloth. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM 


For  Sale  by  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


FARM  DRAINAGE.— By  Judge  French  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  principles,  process,  and 
effects  of  draining  land  with  stones,  wood,  ditch- 
plows,  open  ditches,  and  especially  with  tiles; 
including  tables  of  rainfall,  evaporation,  filtra- 
tion, excavation,  capacity  of  pipes,  cost  and 
number  to  the  acre.  384  pages.  6  by  7  Inches. 
Cloth.  si.oo 

THE  CEREALS  IN  AMERICA.— By  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  M.  S.,  D.  Agr.,  Professor  of  Agronomy 
In  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
This  is  primarily  a  textbook  on  agronomy,  but 
Is  equally  useful  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  teache) 
or  student.  It  Is  written  by  an  author  thar 
whom  no  one  Is  better  qualified.  The  subject- 
matter  includes  an  accurate,  comprehensive,  and 
succinct  treatise  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  rice,  sorghum,  and  buckwheat,  as  related 
particularly  to  American  condition.  Theauthor 
has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  topics 
treated,  drawing  freely  from  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  experiment  stations,  and  recognized 


'ournals  related  to  agriculture.  First-hand 
knowledge,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
author  in  his  work.  Illustrated.  460  pages.  blA 
by  8  Inches.   Cloth   Ji.76 


THE  NEW  RHUBARB  CULTURE— A  com- 
plete guide  to  dark  forcing  and  field  culture. 
Part  I— By  J.  E.  Morse,  the  wellknown  Michigan 
trucker  and  originator  of  the  now  famous  and 
extremely  profitable  new  methods  of  dark 
forcing  and  field  culture.  Part  II.  — Other 
methods  practiced  by  the  most  experienced 
market  gardeners,  greenhouse  men  and  experi- 
menters in  all  parts  of  America.  Compiled  by 
G.  B.  Flske.  Illustrated.  130  pages.  5  by  7 
inches.  Cloth  $0.50 

THE  HOP.— Its  culture  and  care,  marketing 
and  manufacture.  By  Herbert  Myrick.  A 
practical  handbook  on  the  most  approved 
methods  in  growing,  harvesting,  curing  and 
selling  hops  and  on  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
hops.  It  takes  up  every  detail  from  preparing 
the  soli  and  laying  out  the  yard  to  curing  and 
selling  the  crop.  Illustrated.  300  pages.  6  by  7 
Inches.  Bound  In  cloth  and  gold.  81.50 

THE  POTATO.— By  Samuel  Frazler.  This 
book  Is  destined  to  rank  as  a  standard  work 
upon  Potato  Culture.  While  the  practical  side 
has  been  emphasized,  the  scientific  part  has  not 
been  neglected,  and  the  Information  given  Is  of 
value,  both  to  the  grower  and  the  student. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  complete,  reliable 
and  authoritative  book  on  the  potato  ever  pub- 
lished  In    America.    Illustrated.     200  paees. 

by  7  Inches.   Cloth  S0.75 

IRRIGATION  FARMING. —  By  Lucius  M. 
Wilcox.  A  handbook  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  water  in  the  production  of  crops.  The 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. New  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re- 
written. Illustrated.  Over  600  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.  Cloth  52 

MUSHROOMS;  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.— By 
William  Falconer.  This  is  the  most  practical 
work  on  the  subject  ever  written,  and  the  only 
book  on  the  growing  of  mushrooms  published 
In  America.  The  author  describes  how  he  grows 
mushrooms,  and  how  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  by  the  most  successful  private  growers. 
Engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for 
this  work.    170  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1 


ASPARAGUS.— By  F.  M.  Hexamer.  Thislls 
the  first  book  published  in  America  which  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  asparagus 
for  home  use  as  well  as  for  market.  It  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  treatise  011  the  saving  01 
the  seed,  raising  of  the  plants,  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating, 
manuring,  cutting,  bunching,  packing,  market- 
ing, canning  and  drying,  insect  enemies,  fungous 
diseases  and  every  requirement  to  successful 
asparagus  culture,  special  emphasis  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  asparagus  as  a  farm  and 
money  crop.  Illustrated.  174  pages.  5  by  7 
Inches.    Cloth  $0.50 

AMERICAN  GRAPE  GROWING  AND  WINE 
MAKING. — By  George  Husraann,  of  California. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  With  contributions 
from  wellknown  grape  growers,  giving  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
a  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  illus- 
trated. 269  pages.  6  by  7  Inches.   Cloth  $1.50 

PLANT  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM.— By  M.  T 
Masters,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  8.  A  sketch  of  the  physi 
ology  or  life  history  of  plants;  of  the  way  In 
which  they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  exist,  and  how  they  In  turn 
react  upon  other, living  beings  and  upon  natural 
forces.   132  pages.  6  by  7  inches.  Cloth  $1.00 

SOILING  CROPS  AND  'THE  SILO.— By 
Thomas  Shaw,  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  How  to  culti- 
vate and  harvest  crops;  how  to  build  and  fill  a 
silo;  how  to  use  silage.  The  newest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  books  for  the  dairyman.  It  tells 
all  about  growing  and  feeding  all  kinds  of  soiling 
crops  that  have  been  found  useful  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada— climate  and  soil 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  rotation,  sowing,  cul- 
tivation and  feeding.  Also  about  building  and 
filling  silos,  what  to  use  and  how  to  fill  and  feed 
It.  Illustrated.  264  pages.  6  by  7  inches.  Cloth. 
 $1.60 

THE  BOOK  OF  CORN.— By  Herbert  Myrick, 
assisted  by  A.  D.  Schamel,  E.  A.  Burnett 
Albert  W.  Fulton,  B.  W.  Snow,  and  other  most 
capable  specialists.  A  complete  treatise  upon 
the  culture,  marketing,  and  uses  of  maize  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  for  farmers,  dealers, 
and  others.  Illustrated.  Upwards  of  600  pages, 
6  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $1.60. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks.  A  fine  lot  of  young  cockerels 
for  sale  — good,  strong,  well-matured  birds. 
WALTER  CURRY,  R.  D.  No.  21,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  C.  ROBBING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and  Sows. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
C.  A.  STO  WE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECK  MAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


GOLD  MEDAL  Herd  of  Berkshire  Hogs  and 
Southdown  Sheep.   Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years. 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  all  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St.,  S.  F. 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN! 

We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  a  young 
registered  Holsteln  Bull,  from  12  to  27  months 
old,  grandly  bred  at  the  low  price  of  $100.  Write 
us  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  Do  It  to-day.  We 
will  send  you  pedigrees  and  markings  and 
records  of  ancestors. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO.. 

Phone  Main  1697.  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

A  few  thoroughbred  registered  Poland  China 
service  boars. 

Registered  Holstein  Frlesian  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  from  Advanced  Registry  Stock. 

STANFORD  RANCH,       :       Vina,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

One  six  years  and  one  two  years  old 
Jacks.    If  interested,  address 

P.  0.  Box  345,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Registered  Percherons  For  Sale 


Mare  Dorathy  40873,  foaled  May,  1900,  ?800. 

Mare  Inez  40874,  foaled  June,  1903,  S500.  Both 
bred  to  Nogent  41331  (48917). 

Bay  colt  Pierre  61134,  foaled  May  1906,  dam 
Dorathy  40873,  sire  Nogent  41331  (48917),  $400. 

Mares  broken  to  harness.  If  all  taken  by  one 
person,  $>'1,500.  Can  be  seen  near  Lakeport,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.        WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

312  Eighth  St.,  S.  F.  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Largest  clean  legged  bird  In  the  list,  lay  the 
year  around,  and  bring  a  dollar  each  and  more 
when  turned  to  market.  Postal  will  bring  you 
prices  and  our  show  record. 

W.  SULLIVAN, 

Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 
State  V.  P.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


HENRY  B.  LISTER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds 

for  New  York. 
937  Pacific  Bldg.,  Fourth  and  Market  Sts., 

San  Francisco. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM.  — By  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard. A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  pro- 
ducing eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profit- 
able business  enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  agriculture.  It 
tells  all  about  how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to 
breed  and  select,  Incubators  and  brooders,  Its 
labor  saving  devices,  etc.  12mo.  331  pages.  140 
original  illustrations.   Cloth  SI 

FARM  CONVENIENCES.— A  manual  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  Describing  all  manner 
of  home-made  aids  to  farm  work.  Made  up  of 
the  best  Ideas  from  theexvorience  of  many  prac- 
tical men.  With  over  200  engravings.  266  pages, 
5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $1-00 
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THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.— By  T.  Greine-. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  01 
largest  size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be 
raised  by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners 
and  experiment  stations  have  given  It  practical 
trials  which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated. 
140  pages.   5  by  7  inches.   Cloth  80.50 

ALFALFA.— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Its  growth, 
uses  and  feeding  value.  The  fact  that  alfalfa 
thrives  In  almost  any  soil;  that  without  reseed- 
Ing  it  goes  on  yielding  two,  three,  four  and 
sometimes  five  cuttings  annually  for  five,  ten,  or 
perhaps  100  years;  and  that  either  green  or  cured 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  plants 
known,  makes  reliable  information  upon  Its  pro 
duction  and  uses  of  unusual  interest.  Such  in- 
formation is  given  In  this  volume  for  every  part 
of  America,  by  the  highest  authority.  Illus- 
1  trated.  164  pages.  5  by  7  Inches.  Cloth  $0.60 
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MORE  FRUIT 
WITH  LESS  LABOR 


You  can  positively  insure  a  larger  crop,  clean  fruit  and 
healthy  trees  at  a  saving  of  fully  one-third  the  labor 
ordinarily  required  and  with  a  much  less  outlay  of  time 
and  money  by  using  a  Bean  Magic  Spray  Pump. 
The  reason  is  because  it  sprays  thoroughly  with  high, 
even  pressure,  but  the  operator  is  working  against  only 
one-half  the  pressure  indicated  on  the  gauge.  It's  on 
account  of  the  spring  which  makes  the  Magic  Spray 
Pump  the  easiest  running,  most  perfect  spray  pump 
ever  made.   No  other  pump  can  compete  with  it  in 
the  essential  points  of  quality  and  durability,  and  we 
challenge  comparison  with  all  other  makes  regard- 
less of  price  or  construction. 

Bean  Magic 
Spray  Pumps 

are  the  result  of  careful  study  and  experience  in 
pump  manufacture.  We  have  no  other  line.  We  are 
specialists  in  pump-making,  and  the  name  BKAN 
on  a  spray  pump  or  appliance  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
is  the  best  that  money  and  brains  can  produce. 

The  most  successful  raisers  of  fancy  fruit  agree 
that  spraying  is  the  only  and  most  effective  method 
of  securing  the  best  results.  The  increase  in  profit 
from  securing  fancy  fruit  will  alone  soon  pay  for  the 
outfit.  Whether  you  have  a  large  or  small  orchard 
you  can  not  afford  to  be  without  a  Bean  Magic  Spray 
Pump.  Write  for  our  special  offer,  also  free  illus- 
trated catalog. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

163  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


PFAR.RI  IGHT  We  can  GURE IT 

nflil      VklUII  Our    Work    has  Extended 


Over  a  Period  ol  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Cal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


HOYT'S  TREE  SUPPORT 


PATENTED  NOV.  26,  1901. 
PATENTED  SEPT.  22,  1903. 


The  Propless  Prop  that  Properly  Props  a  Tree 

A  USEFUL  THING  IS  A  JOY  FOREVER 


Hoyt's  Tree  Support  on  the  Tree. 

Over  Three  Million  Sold  Since  Introduction  in  1903 

After  your  trees  have  broken  down,  overloaded  with  fruit,  don't  howl  about 
your  hard  luck.    The  preventive  is  CHEAP,  EFFECTIVE,  PERMANENT. 

For  Full  Particulars  and  Descriptive  Booklet  write 

MacDONALD  &  SONS 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
General  Agents  for  the  HOYT  TREE  SUPPORT  COMPANY. 

"O  A  'PTMVT'T^C  obtained  in  Trademarks  Registered.  Opinions 
K  A.  I  JLVt  la  all  COUNTRIES  as  to  Patentability  and  Infringement 

HANDBOOK  FOR  INVENTORS  FRBB 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Your 


Winter  Trip 

Made  comfortable  by  the 

Sunset  Route 


Traverses  the  Sunny  South  between 
SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW  ORLEANS 


Vestibuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars— Dining  Ser- 
vice the  Best— Parlor  Observation  Car— Library— Cafe- 
Ladies'  Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion  parties  between 
California  and  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with  New  Orleans- 
New  York  Steamship  Co.'s  steamers  for  New  York. 
Your  choice  of  an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


884  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


14th  and  Franklin  Sts. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Ml  Soils  Alike  to  Wood  Pipe 


The  heaviest  adobe,  the  most  corrosive  alkali,  the  lightest  sand— all 
are  alike  where  wood  pipe  Is  used.  It  resists  them  all.  Wood  Satu- 
rated, Air  Excluded— Can't  Rot.  Metal  In  Bulk,  Galvanized,  Asphalted— 
Can't  Rust.  High  Factor  of  Safety  In  Banding— Can't  Leak.  Our  hook- 
let,  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,"  contains  valuable  tables  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  pipe.   Mailed  free  upon  request. 

Continuous  Stave  Pipe.  Machine  Banded  Pipe.  Bored  Wood  Pipe. 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 


404  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Olympla,  Washington. 


268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  "tah. 


SOILS 

By  PROF.  E.  W.  HILGARD,  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  excellent  work  by  an  authority.  Of  inestimable  value  to  up-to-date 
horticulturists  and  farmers.  Covers  the  formation,  properties,  composition 
and  relations  of  soils  to  climate,  and  plant  growth  in  humid  and  arid  regions. 
$4.00  593  pages  Well  Illustrated.  $4.00 

Sent  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address: 

Book  Dept.  Pacific  Rural  Press,  667  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXXIV.    No.  26. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1907. 


Thirty-seventh  Year. 


Growing  Lemons  to  Escape  Rot. 


Cultural  operations  are  often  intimately  connected  with  restriction  of  plant  diseases 
and  plant  pathologists  often  have  to  invade  the  field  of  the  horticulturist  in  their  consid- 
eration of  pest-fighting  policies.  This  fact  has  been  illustrated  in  the  experience  of 
Prof.  11.  E.  Smith,  plant  pathologist  of  the  University  Experiment  Station.  A  part  of 
his  prescription  for  the  restriction  of  the  asparagus  rust  was  to  open  the  plantations  to 
the  free  action  of  dry  air  by  clearing  their  environment  of  wind-breaking  trees  and  other 
vegetation.  Close,  moist  air  favors  rusting;  active,  dry  air  has  the  contrary  effect;  so  it 
is  wise  to  open  the  plantation,  so  that  the  dry  California  summer  air  may  have  a  chance 
to  help  in  the  fighting.  Another  illustration  of  the  employment  of  the  same  principle 
by  the  plant  pathologist  is  shown  in  the  pictures  on  this  page,  reproduced  from  Prof. 
Smith's  bulletin  on  the  Lemon  Rot,  just  issued  by  the  University  Experiment  Station. 
This  publication  treats  in  detail  of  the  very  satisfactory  method  devised  tor  saving 
lemons  after  they  have  reached  the  packing  house,  to  which  we  may  allude  at  another 
time.  The  cultural  aspects  which  appeal  directly  to  the  orchardist  are  what  we  would 
suggest  at  thK  time. 

Prof.  Smith  and  his  associates  demonstrated  that  the  fungus  which  causes  the  decay 
of  the  fruit  passes  some  of  its  growth  stages  in  the  soil,  and  is  in  fact  practically  depend- 
ent upon  its  earth-life  for  some  of  its  activities.  From  the  soil  it  goes  to  the  skin  of  the 
fruit,  and  if  this  connection  between  the  soil  and  the  fruit  can  be  broken,  the  inroads  of 
tin'  peat  are  largely  reduced.  If  the  fruit  lies  on  moist  ground,  because  the  branches  are 
allowed  to  droOp  thereto,  it  becomes  infected  and  then  the  disease  climbs  higher  in  the 
tree.  If,  in  the  summer,  the  fruit  is  not  allowed  to  droop  to  the  ground  and  the  surface 
is  kept  cultivated  and  dry,  the  disease  is  hampered  and  the  fruit  healthy.  In  the  mild 
California  winter  the  fungus  is  always  active  in  the  soil,  and  if  the  dirt  is  splashed  upon 


{Continued  on  page  1,08.) 


Sound  Lemons  Over  Cover-Crop  of  Vetch.    Last  Year  Same  Tree  With  Ground  Bare 

Was  Badly  Affected. 


—  I 


Low- pruned  Lemon  Tree,  Which  Can  Still  Be  Cultivated  Under. 


Lemon  Trees  Pruned  Higher  Than  Necessary. 


Ideal  Summer  Condition;  Lower  Branches  Just  Touching  the  Ground;  Well  Cultivated. 


Ideal  Winter  Condition;  Heavy  Crop  of  Vetch;  Trees  Need  Not  Be  Pruned  High. 
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As  we  go  to  press  amid  the  holidays,  the  jubilation 
seems  to  be  reaching  its  normal  proportions.  Santa 
Claus  appears  to  be  as  jolly  on  clearing  house  certifi- 
cates as  on  coin,  so  the  children  will  probably  not  be 
unduly  impressed  by  financial  stringency.  Tempta- 
tions to  buy  have  been  made  very  alluring,  and  if 
there  has  been  full  Christmas  cheer  with  less  extrava- 
gance than  is  sometimes  indulged  in,  it  will  not  be  a 
bad  lesson.  Measuring  a  gift  by  its  cost  has  become 
too  popular  a  method  of  late  and  if  such  a  low  standard 
should  get  a  set-back  in  some  way  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing.  But  it  is  not  fitting  to  sermonize  heavily  on 
a  holiday  and  we  forbear.  One  measure  of  this  year's 
holiday  making  East  and  West  chances  to  come  to  us 
and  it  is  probably  authentic  enough  to  be  glad  over. 
The  New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  says  that  the 
Christmas  green  supply  of  the  national  metropolis  this 
year  is  about  as  usual — about  150  carloads,  of  which 
50  cars  will  be  re-shipped  to  adjacent  towns.  We 
have  also  seen  the  local  statement  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco supply  will  be  about  50  carloads.  This  would 
indicate  that  San  Francisco  is  about  half  as  glad  as 
New  York — so  far  as  carloads  go.  But  New  York  is 
many  times  larger  than  San  Francisco,  so  that  the  per 
capita  Christmas,  as  the  statisticians  say,  must  be 
vastly  less  in  New  York  than  in  San  Francisco.  And 
when  one  thinks  how  much  greenery  is  personally 
conducted  from  the  suburbs  to  San  Francisco  and  what 
great  fun  it  is  to  hunt  evergreens  and  toyon  berries 
under  the  lovely  sunshine  and  in  the  balmy  air  of 
California  and  remembers  the  chills  of  hemlock- 
hunting  in  the  frozen  swamps  of  the  Far  East,  it  must 
appear  that  our  Christmas  is  again  out  of  all  proportion 
to  our  population. 

One  should  be  altruistic  on  Christmas  surely,  but 
we  fear  many  think  chiefly  of  themselves,  and  we 
justify  this  fear  in  our  own  behavior.  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  closes  its  thirty-seventh  year  and  its 
seventy-fourth  volume  with  this  issue.  A  full  index 
on  the  last  page  brings  the  work  of  the  last  half  year 
into  ready  reference  shape  for  all  those  who  keep  the 
weekly  issues.  We  are  usually  impressed  in  making 
this  index  with  the  large  host  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant facts  which  come  to  our  corner  of  the  art 
preservative  of  arts,  and  how  useful  they  would  be  if 
every  reader  would  keep  them  always  easy  to  reach. 
It  rather  seems  that  possibly  we  have  come  closer  to 
readers'  needs  than  in  the  past,  and  to  have  had  more 
cordial  conference  with  them,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
this  is  so,  for,  if  we  remember  correctly,  such  approxi- 
mation is  a  progressive  matter,  and  usually  impresses 
us  at  the  close  of  a  volume.  Therefore  we  will  not 
undertake  to  judge;  let  each  reader  determine  for 
himself  whether  the  old  journal  is  getting  wiser  and 
mellower  or  becoming  cross  and  crabbed,  as  old  age 
sometimes  does.  The  only  evidence  on  the  side  of 
improvement  which  we  would  cite  is  that  our  corre- 
spondence shows  that  commendation  of  our  effort  by 
old  patrons  to  new  comers  has  been  very  active  and 
enthusiastic,  because  of  the  effect  produced  upon  those 
who  are  anxious  to  know  about  California  agriculture. 
New  subscribers  approach  on  their  own  initiative, 
generally  mentioning  the  fact  that  some  old  reader 
has  said  that  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  just  what  a 
man  needs  to  furnish  correct  and  conservative  infor- 
mation on  the  hosts  of  subjects  which  arise  in  the 
wonderfully  diverse  agriculture  of  California.  One 
can  get  an  idea  of  this  from  a  glance  at  the  index  of 
this  volume. 


We  continue  our  exposition  of  the  complex  problem 
of  Asiatic  labor  in  California  by  the  publication,  upon 
another  page  of  this  issue,  of  a  very  sincere  and  broad- 
minded  review  of  the  situation  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hecke, 
the  well  known  and  universally  respected  fruit  grower 
of  Yolo  county.  This  paper  was  presented  at  the 
Marysville  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  of  that  body 
upon  the  desirability  of  treating  the  natives  of  the 
Chinese  empire  as  fairly  as  we  do  other  Asiatics.  As 
we  have  already  noted,  this  proposition  seems  so  fair 
that  little  exception  is  taken  to  it,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen  public  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
disposition  of  other  organizations  to  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  fruit  growers.  In  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday 
resolutions  requesting  Congress  to  modify  the  Chinese 
exclusion  act  in  a  manner  favorable  to  increased 
immigration  from  China  were  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Temple  Auditorium,  where  Rev.  Robert 
J.  Burdette  presided.  Mr.  F.  S.  Yager  of  Los 
Angeles  termed  the  present  exclusion  regulations 
harsh  and  absurd,  asserting  that  they  brought  about 
the  deportation  of  many  aliens  who  were  entitled  to 
residence  in  this  country.  Other  addresses,  including 
one  by  Dr.  Burdette  and  two  by  other  clergymen, 
were  delivered  in  the  same  strain.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  upon  what  ground  this  action  was  urged,  for 
the  telegraphed  accounts  are  very  meagre  and  Mr. 
Yager's  objection  to  the  exclusion  act  that  it  excluded 
those  who  really  had  right  to  be  here,  is  not  the 
strongest  from  a  popular  point  of  view,  though  it  may 
have  a  kernel  of  everlasting  justice  and  true  states- 
manship in  it.  The  strongest,  even  if  a  selfish,  con- 
sideration is  that  we  really  need  a  certain  number  of 
Asiatic  laborers  because  we  can  not  get  others  which 
are  better,  and  when  we  need  Asiatics  we  should  have 
the  best  of  them. 

There  seems  to  be  some  disposition  in  some  places  to 
turn  this  declaration  of  the  fruit-growers  into  a  vio- 
lent denunciation  of  Japanese  and  to  be  used  as  such 
by  some  anti-Japanese  agitators.  This  is  a  perversion 
of  the  whole  movement.  Comparative  terms  have  to 
be  used  to  place  the  Chinaman  in  his  right  moral  and 
business  light,  but  that  does  not  support  anti-Japanese 
agitation.  The  Japanese  are  active  and  competent 
people  ;  there  is  no  desire  to  impeach  them.  They  are 
looking  out  for  their  own  interests.  Their  ways  are 
not  our  ways,  and  they  do  not  have  the  standards  of 
business  morality  that  we  desire  and  which  the  Chinese 
notably  possess.  And  yet  the  Japanese  have  during 
the  last  decade  or  so  served  a  purpose  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  things  are  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  not  that  we  like  Japanese  less,  but  Chinese  more. 
If  one  will  read  Mr.  Hecke's  essay  he  will  get  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case,  which  gives  the  different  races 
involved  just  comparative  treatment  and  shows  how 
each  succeeds  or  fails  in  meeting  the  current  demand 
for  labor  in  this  State.  It  is  very  fortunate  that,  ap- 
parently, the  people  of  California  are  now  disposed  to 
consider  this  matter  coolly  and  on  its  merits  and  any- 
one who  uses  the  present  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
violent  denunciation  of  any  race  or  people,  does  the 
whole  question  deplorable  injustice.  The  exclusion  act 
was  reached  through  violent  race  prejudice,  let  us  not 
approach  a  vital  question  by  that  route  again. 

We  are  striking  a  good  gait  now  on  lemons,  and  the 
outlook  is  good  if  growers  and  packers  live  up  to  the 
light  which  has  been  largely  disclosed  through  inves- 
tigations which  they  themselves  provided  for.  The 
statement  is  published  at  the  East  that  California  has 
now  the  largest  crop  of  lemons  on  the  trees  ever  pro- 
duced in  this  State.  The  New  York  agent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  states  that  the  lemon 
shipments  during  the  year  that  began  on  Nov.  1  will 
exceed  those  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
business  by  fully  50  per  cent.  "Pickings  during  the 
past  30  days  are  more  than  twice  as  much  as  during 
the  same  period  last  season.  The  various  lemon  or- 
ganizations of  the  Exchange  are  filling  their  store- 
houses, and  in  many  instances  this  storage  is  at  the 
present  time  well  filled.  It  is  estimated  there  is  now 
very  close  to  1000  cars  in  the  different  houses."  This 
is  very  good  as  betokening  a  generous  year  and  a  fuller 
confidence  among  growers  in  the  industry.    In  New 


York  warning  is  given  to  the  Italian  importers  that 
they  are  likely  to  come  up  against  a  harder  problem 
than  hitherto.  These  words  are  printed  in  the  N.  Y. 
Fruit  Trade  Journal: 

This  information  (of  what  Claifornia  proposes  to  do) 
comes  at  a  time  when  it  should  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  importers  of  Sicily  lemons  in  guiding  them  as  to 
future  shipments.  It  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  ma- 
terially reduce  the  shipments  to  this  country  for  this 
season.  If  a  limited  quantity  of  Sicily  lemons  are 
brought  over,  the  United  States  market  will  take  all 
the  offerings,  both  California  and  Sicily,  at  fair  prices, 
but  if  on  the  contrary  shipments  from  the  other  side 
are  not  restricted  to  fit  the  new  condition  of  affairs 
disastrous  results  will  surely  follow. 

California  lemons  are  about  to  invade  the  far  East 
as  never  before.  The  New  York  agent  of  the  Califor- 
nia growers  states  that  the  increase  in  the  California 
crop  will  naturally  necessitate  extending  the  markets 
in  which  they  have  sold  lemons  in  the  past,  and  he  is 
confident  that  they  now  have  a  crop  in  sight  that  will 
enable  them  to  work  the  Atlantic  seaboard  markets 
and  keep  these  markets  as  liberally  and  regularly  sup- 
plied as  they  have  the  Middle  West  in  the  past. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Must  Be  Seen  to  Be  Appreciated. 

To  the  Editor  :  I  have  recently  bought  a  20-acre 
fruit  ranch  in  an  adjoining  county.  There  are  7  acres 
in  apricots  and  10  acres  in  peaches  and  a  few  apples. 
The  soil  is  sandy.  The  orchard  has  been  very  much 
neglected  and  run  down  and  some  of  the  trees  have 
blown  over.  I  would  like  to  improve  the  place  and 
make  it  paying,  but  although  I  am  willing  to  work,  I 
am  not  much  of  a  farmer.  I  need  a  few  pointers. 
Some  friends  told  me  that  you  were  the  people  to  look 
to  and  that  you  were  always  ready  to  help  along  on 
that  line,  so  any  information  from  you  to  help  me 
along  will  be  very,  very  thankfully  received. — Be- 
ginnf;r,  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  give  you  in  this  way  the 
information  necessary  to  bring  the  orchard  which  you 
speak  of  into  good  condition.  You  need  the  assistance 
of  one  who  knows  how  to  handle  trees  to  examine  the 
place  and  tell  you  which  trees  are  worth  saving  and 
what  treatment  should  be  given  to  them.  The  under- 
taking involves  the  proper  treatment  of  the  soil,  the 
pruning  and  cultivation  of  the  trees,  the  use  of  fertil- 
izers, and,  in  fact,  so  many  details  that  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  to  enumerate  them  in  print.  We 
are  continually  at  work  endeavoring  to  find  out  facts 
which  are  useful  to  fruit  growers,  but  they  relate 
chiefly  to  the  treatment  of  specific  diseases  and  not  to 
the  elementary  information  which  it  is  necessary  for  a 
man  to  have  in  order  to  handle  trees  successfully. 
\rou  ought  to  find  some  grower  who  knows  about 
trees  in  the  particular  district  where  your  property 
lies  and  discuss  the  situation  with  him  and  proceed 
upon  his  advice.  If  we  could  see  the  trees  we  could 
perhaps  advise  you  better.  Anyone  to  treat  the  mat- 
ter intelligently  must  have  the  advantage  of  actually 
seeing  the  things  which  he  is  advising  you  about. 
Meantime  you  must  inform  yourself  about  trees  by 
observation  and  reading  carefully  good  California  hor- 
ticultural literature. 

Dying  Cherry  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  piece  of  land  which  was 
formerly  planted  to  peach  and  apricot  trees;  a  portion 
of  the  peach  trees  were  grafted  to  Imperial  prunes, 
which  caused  a  great  many  to  die.  The  dead  trees 
were  taken  out  and  reset  with  Sugar  prunes  and  some 
cling  peaches,  both  doing  fairly  well.  Five  years  ago 
this  winter  I  took  out  every  other  row  of  trees  (large 
and  small)  and  planted  in  their  places  Bing  and  Royal 
Ann  cherry  trees.  Every  tree  started,  but  the  next 
year  at  planting  time  I  had  about  190  dead  cherries. 
I  have  been  replanting  every  year  since  and  still  have 
dead  trees.  This  year  there  were  about  60,  I  think. 
The  soil  is  of  a  gravel  formation  and  from  7  to  9  ft. 
deep.  I  have  used  prepared  fertilizer,  as  well  as 
barnyard  manure,  without  any  favorable  results. 
Out  of  492  cherry  trees  on  the  piece  I  have  about  one- 
fourth  fairly  good  trees.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  think  I  can  ever  make  cherry  trees  do 
any  good;  and,  if  not,  what  would  you  advise  plant- 
ing in  their  place?  Some  of  the  trees  have  grown 
well  until  the  third  or  fourth  year  then  died  seemingly 
all  at  once. — Planter,  Lawrence. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  look  into  soil  condi- 
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tions  pretty  closely  to  ascertain  whether  the  death  of 
your  trees  comes  from  that  end.  There  are  two  chief 
lines  of  inquiry  which  should  be  made— first,  whether 
you  are  losing  your  trees  from  root-rot  communicated 
to  the  cherry  roots  from  the  root  remains  of  the  trees 
which  you  have  taken  out.  The  cherry  is  quite  sub- 
ject to  infection  of  this  kind  and  it  is  generally  shown 
by  the  rotten  condition  of  the  root  and  by  the  presence 
of  whitish  fungous  growth;  second,  whether  your 
trees  are  so  situated  with  reference  to  the  occurrence 
of  gravel  that  the  soil  cannot  retain  moisture  enough 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 
This  is  also  quite  destructive  to  cherry  trees.  Investi- 
gations in  these  lines  should  have  been  made  before 
the  rains,  in  order  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
roots  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  at  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  surface.  "We  apprehend  that  the 
loss  of  your  trees  is  not  due  to  any  invasion  by  spe- 
cific disease,  but  to  inhospitable  conditions  in  the  soil, 
the  character  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate. 

Unthrifty  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  Washington  Navel 
orange  trees  in  my  lot  here  in  Dixon.  They  are  about 
15  years  old,  and  up  to  this  time  have  been  exceedingly 
thrifty  and  large;  but  this  year  the  leaves  are  falling 
off  in  patches  on  the  trees;  the  fruit  is  unusually  small 
and  falls  from  the  trees  with  a  little  wind  or  shaking 
of  tree.  Fearing  that  I  might  have  the  '  white  fly,'  I 
am  now  expressing  you  some  of  the  foliage,  and  will 
thank  you  very  much  for  a  report  on  same.  The  trees 
are  planted  very  close — 12  ft. — but  I  have  given  them 
a  goodly  quantity  of  water. — Amateur,  Dixon. 

We  have  examined  the  foliage  and  do  not  find  indi- 
cations of  the  white  fly.  The  die-back  of  the  twigs 
and  falling  of  the  fruit  which  you  mention  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  trees  have  been  brought  into  un- 
thrifty condition  by  some  defect  in  the  soil,  or  in  the 
water  supply.  Is  there  any  hard-pan  or  anything  of 
the  kind  which  would  keep  the  surplus  water  from 
draining  away,  or  would  tend  to  make  the  subsoil  too 
wet  or  muddy?  If  so,  the  trouble  might  be  accounted 
for  in  that  way.  If  you  are  sure  the  soil  is  deep  and 
free  enough  to  drain  well,  we  should  try  to  re-invigor- 
ate the  trees  by  the  application  of  stable  manure,  cut- 
ting out  all  dead  wood  and  shortening  in  the  branches 
or  live  wood  so  as  to  give  a  new  start.  We  do  not  see 
any  indication  that  the  trees  are  affected  with  insect( 
pests. 

Grafting  Walnuts— Couture. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  located  west  of  Visalia,  in  the 
orange  belt.  T  have  a  long  row  of  California  black 
walnuts  planted  in  place  which  I  wish  to  graft  to 
Franquette.  The  seedlings  are  from  2  to  6  ft.  high, 
planted  last  March.  Should  I  top  graft  them  later  or 
graft  them  the  coming  spring  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground?  Some  claim  you  must  have  the  black  walnut 
stem  to  protect  the  sap  on  the  way  up  to  the  crown. 
Are  the  little  seedless  grapes  on  a  Muscat  bunch  due  to 
lack  of  pollination  ?— Reader,  Visalia. 

Judging  by  the  greater  ease  which  most  grafters 
find  in  working  older  trees,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
allow  the  California  black  walnuts  to  grow  until  they 
were  on  the  average  from  1J  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
grafting  point.  We  have,  however,  recently  seen  very 
satisfactory  work  with  side  grafting  in  the  stem  of 
young  trees  at  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  We  should 
not  undertake  to  graft  at  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
it  is  more  difficult  than  grafting  higher  up  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  the  scion  liable  to  all  sorts  of  in- 
juries, especially  when  you  are  working  in  a  long 
single  row.  Your  local  claimants  are  right  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  the  black  walnut  stem  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree,  as  the  bark  is  hardier  and  naturally 
protects  itself  from  sun-burn  better  than  the  smooth 
bark  of  the  English  walnut.  The  phenomenon  of 
small,  seedless  grapes  on  Muscat  bunches  is  called 
'  coulure'  and  is  due  to  the  lack  of  pollination. 

Alfalfa  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  referred  to  you  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa,  soils  adapted 
thereto,  etc.,  in  your  State.  1  have  a  strong  desire  to 
move  to  California,  having  been  there  a  number  of 
times,  and  am  seeking  information  along  the  lines  of 
opportunities  for  profitable  investment.  Any  informa- 
tion which  you  can  favor  me  with  will  be  appreciated. 
— Intending  Settler,  Ohio. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  in  this  place  satisfactory 


information  concerning  such  a  broad  subject  as  alfalfa 
growing  in  California.  This  plant  was  introduced 
into  California  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Its  use 
as  a  forage  plant  has  been  the  subject  of  farmers' 
culture  experiments  and  popular  discussion  in  our 
agricultural  papers  since  that  date.  For  this  reason 
our  experiment  station  has  never  made  any  general 
publication  on  alfalfa,  as  has  naturally  been  done  in 
other  States  where  the  plant  was  newly  introduced 
and  needed  promotion.  Alfalfa  is  grown  on  nearly  all 
kinds  of  soil  in  California,  from  a  very  light,  deep, 
sandy  loam  to  a  shallower,  more  retentive  clay  loam. 
We  are  growing  it  successfully  with  a  large  amount  of 
irrigation  and,  under  certain  favorable  conditions, 
without  irrigation.  There  is  too  much  in  all  these 
things  to  attempt  correspondence  upon  them;  the 
proper  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  come  and  see  the 
country,  investigate,  calculate  and  determine  from 
your  point  of  view  what  phase  of  the  industry  com- 
mends itself  to  your  judgment. 

Maps  Showing  Highways. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a 
map  of  all  county  roads  in  California  ?  Of  course, 
they  are  all  surveyed  and  charted,  and  it  seems  as 
though  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  get  maps  of  the 
entire  State.  Please  answer  this  in  your  paper  when 
you  have  a  chance.— Constant  Reader,  Boulder 
Creek. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  what  you  want.  One  is 
to  buy  a  collection  of  county  maps  as  approved  by  the 
supervisors  of  the  different  counties.  This  would  cost 
you  something  less  than  $1000  and  would  require 
about  1000  square  feet  of  wall  space  to  display  them. 
If  you  think  about  it,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  map 
large  enough  to  show  all  county  roads  without  making 
it  on  a  larger  scale  than  can  be  easily  handled.  The 
other  way  to  get  maps  showing  highways  is  to  send  to 
the  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  cir- 
cular describing  the  'California  quadrangles'  which 
they  have  issued  so  far.  These  can  be  had  for  5  cents 
each,  but  the  whole  State  is  not  yet  covered.  So  far 
as  these  quadrangle  maps  go,  they  are  readily  avail- 
able and  very  useful.  Some  years  ago  the  California 
Highway  Commission  projected  a  great  map  which 
should  show  all  roads,  but  the  Legislature  choked  off 
its  financial  wind  before  the  project  could  be  carried 

outr. 

Grafting  Vines. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  how  low  down  it  is 
necessary  to  graft  vines  ?  Would  six  inches  be  too 
low?  Also,  can  the  scions  be  taken,  and  the  grafting 
done  now,  or  would  it  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the 
spring? — Subscriber,  Tulare  county. 

Six  inches  is  unnecessarily  high.  If  you  are  graft- 
ing on  resistant  roots  the  joint  should  be  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  so  that  the  non-resistant  top 
shall  not  be  tempted  to  make  roots  of  its  own.  A 
very  little  distance  is  enough  to  guard  against  this. 
If  you  are  merely  grafting  some  vinifera  vine  upon  a 
vinifera  root  for  the  sake  of  changing  the  variety, 
graft  undergound  so  that  the  joint  will  always  remain 
below  the  surface.  Grafting  under  the  surface  can  be 
done  without  wax,  and  so  can  grafting  just  above  the 
surface,  because  the  earth  ought  to  be  heaped  up 
around  the  graft  until  it  makes  its  union.  It  is  best 
to  graft  after  the  heavy  cold  rains  are  over  and 
warmth  invites  activity  in  the  vine.  Healing  is 
more  active  under  wet  conditions.  Scions  can  be 
taken  at  pruning  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  in  soil  con- 
taining just  moisture  enough  to  keep  them  from  dry- 
ing out. 

Canners'  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor:  As  Modesto  is  to  have  a  cannery 
for  the  coming  season,  $25,000  capital  having  been 
subscribed  for  the  same  by  business  men  and  others  in 
and  around  this  city,  inquiries  are  being  made  at  this 
office  as  to  the  best  tomatoes,  peas,  string  beans,  and 
pumpkins,  etc.,  in  demand  by  canners.  Any  informa- 
tion you  can  give  through  your  valuable  columns  for 
general  publicity  in  our  large  irrigated  districts  will 
be  much  appreciated. — Reader,  Modesto. 

This  is  in  a  way  trade  information  and  is  governed 
by  many  inside  considerations.  The  manager  of  your 
cannery  will  have  to  look  into  it  for  your  district  and 
commend  varieties  not  alone  with  reference  to  local 


growth,  but  with  reference  to  the  quantities  and  times 
he  can  use  for  them.  Growers  should  take  sugges- 
tions directly  from  those  who  are  to  buy  the  products. 
If  your  prospective  manager  is  not  ready  to  advise 
you  now,  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  things  for  him  to 
take  up. 

Pollenating  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  disadvantage  in  planting  an  orchard  of  about 
eight  or  ten  acres  to  any  one  variety  of  apples,  say  the 
Gravenstein,  for  instance,  or  is  it  best  to  have  two 
or  more  varieties?  I  have  been  told  it  was  better  to 
mix  them,  as  they  are  liable  to  not  set  well  with  fruit 
if  alone.  Part  of  my  soil  is  rather  poor  and  light,  so 
expect  to  plant  trees  about  forty  feet  apart.  Which  is 
best,  one  or  two  year  old  trees? — Planter,  Pet- 
aluma. 

Experience  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
better  to  have  varieties  of  apples  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  pollenation  than  to  plant  single  variefu  s 
by  themselves.  Some  apples  are  self-fertile  and  some  al- 
most self-sterile,  but  association  does  not  injure  the 
former  and  may  be  the  secret  of  profitability  of  the  lat- 
ter. Consequently  we  should  say  plant  your  varieties  in 
rows  and  not  have  too  many  rows  of  the  same  kind 
near  each  other.  One  year  old  trees  are,  on  the  whole, 
best  for  California  planting,  but  in  your  part  of  the 
State  two  year  old  trees  of  moderate  size  which  were 
transplanted  or  cut  under  in  the  nursery  at  one  year 
old  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

California  Nutmeg  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  tell  me  what  tree  this 
branch  came  from?  It  is  called  'nutmeg'  by  the 
residents.  There  are  but  few  in  this  region  and  this 
is  the  first  I  have  seen.  How  is  it  propagated?  I 
have  tried  all  booksellers,  especially  those  who  have  it 
in  their  catalogue  for  your  work  on  fruits.  Your  gar- 
den book  has  been  my  constant  companion  in  my 
garden  work  and  I  have  a  fine  success. — Suburban, 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

The  tree  of  which  you  send  sample  is  the  California 
nutmeg  tree  (Torrea  Californica).  It  is  best  propa- 
gated by  the  seed,  but  will  also  grow  from  cuttings, 
providing  you  get  conditions  right,  and  an  experiment 
is  suggested.  We  regret  that  the  fourth  edition  of 
'California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them'  is  not  yet 
ready,  and  probably  will  not  appear  until  toward 
spring.  We  are  glad  the  garden  treatise  is  of  use 
to  you. 

Lime  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  We  understand  that  a  dressing  of 
gypsum  or  lime  is  very  beneficial  to  soil  showing  black 
alkali,  and  would  be  interested  to  know  whether  air- 
slacked  or  agricultural  lime  can  advantageously  be 
used  for  that  purpose. — Farmer,  Fresno. 

The  application  of  gypsum  changes  black  alkali  to 
white,  and  in  that  way  reduces  its  corrosive  action. 
There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  adding  gypsum  to 
soils  that  has  white  alkali  except,  possibly,  it  might 
render  it  a  little  more  friable.  The  use  of  common 
builders'  lime  is  of  no  value  whatever  as  an  applica- 
tion for  alkali  soils,  for  it  will  increase  the  contents  of 
alkaline  salts,  which  is  already  too  great.  You  should 
apply  to  the  University  for  a  publication  concerning 
alkali  soils  and  their  treatment,  which  may  have 
some  suggestions  of  interest  to  you. 


Growing  Lemons  to  Escape  Rot. 

(Continued  From  Page  401.) 

the  fruit  by  heavy  showers  the  disease  goes  with  the 
dirt.  Therefore  during  the  winter,  while  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  maintain  a  dry  earth  surface,  the  dirt  can  be 
held  down  and  prevented  from  splashing  by  growing 
a  green  cover-crop  under  the  tree,  and  thus  winter 
infection  is  largely  prevented.  The  accompanying 
pictures  show  how  such  protected  trees  look.  They 
are  also  suggestive  of  the  low,  flat  form  in  which 
California  commercial  lemon  trees  are  largely  grown, 
because  it  saves  the  lemons  from  beating  about  and 
disfiguring  themselves  by  rubbing  and  thorning,  and 
because  it  is  cheap  to  pick  lemons  from  low  ladders. 
As  lemon  picking  continues  through  a  large  part  of 
the  year,  and  as  each  individual  specimen  is  cut  as  it 
reaches  the  size  required  and  not  by  any  indication  of 
color-ripening,  it  is  very  important  economically  to 
have  the  fruit  grown  within  easy  reach. 
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The  Vineyard. 


Raisin  Grapes. 

Hy  Mrs.  M.  K.  Hiikkmax  of  Fresno  at  the  Marysville  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 

The  earliest  <>f  historical  people  had  raisins,  dates 
and  figs  for  food.  Man's  inventive  genius  was  not 
taxed  by  having  to  cure  those  fruits,  for  in  a  dry 
w  arm  climate  they  dried  on  the  vines  and  trees.  The 
simplicity  of  the  foods  of  the  Ancients,  suggests  the 
Garden  of  Kden  where  food  was  the  product  of  plant 
life,  secured  to  man  without  toil. 

The  first  raisins  made  in  the  United  States  came 
from  California.  To  whom  the  credit  is  due,  I  do  not 
know  !  I  am  not  here  to  throw  that  apple  of  discord 
into  our  midst.  They  were  made,  and  that  is  enough, 
in  the  70s,  and  along  in  the  80s  became  a  commercial 
success.  The  peculiar  suitability  of  Fresno  soil,  the 
abundant  water  supply,  the  long  drying  season,  free 
from  dew  and  fog,  soon  singled  out  Fresno  county  as 
the  raisin  centre  of  the  State. 

Soils  for  Raisins. — The  details  of  planting  and 
laying  out  a  vineyard  will  be  passed  over  as  time  is 
limited.  The  choice  soil  for  raisin  grape  culture  is  of 
small  area  even  in  Fresno  county's  vast  domain.  The 
deltas  of  the  many  wet  weather  streams,  that  rushed 
down  from  the  Sierras  and  sank  away  into  nothing- 
ness on  the  sandy  plain,  carried  the  rich  fine  red  soil 
to  make  the  red  raisin  land.  This  heavier  soil  is  a 
little  later,  about  ten  days,  in  maturing  the  grapes 
but  it  makes  the  rich  meaty  raisin— one  that  is  a  mass 
of  tender  jelly  enclosed  in  a  thin  skin. 

On  the  heavy  red  soils  the  vines  reach  maturity 
earlier  and  make  larger  vines  than  on  less  favored 
soils.  The  often  told  story  of  paying  crops  of  raisins 
on  three-year-old  vineyards  is  true  of  this  soil.  1 
have  had  three  quarters  of  a  ton  of  raisins  to  the  acre, 
on  a  three-year-old  vineyard.  To  secure  this  result  the 
curing  and  cultivating  season  must  be  ideal  in  their 
way. 

The  vines  as  ordinarily  planted  are  picked  up  at 
random,  often  made  from  cuttings  taken  from  a  brush 
pile.  This  is  not  the  way  to  make  a  first-class  vine- 
yard. A  vineyard  is  well  made  when  the  cuttings  are 
tirst  selected  from  marked  vines,  then  rooted,  and 
again,  only  the  best  of  these  roofings  are  planted. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  vineyard-making  more  than 
to  any  other  kind  of  goodness;  it  is  ever  the  narrow 
straight  path  of  daily  doing  each  day's  work  well. 

Vakikti  i:s. — The  varieties  of  grapes  used  for  raisin 
making  are  of  European  origin.  The  Muscatel  Gordo 
Blanco  and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria — both  names 
are  used  for  a  white  grape  in  Fresno  County  that  is 
too  nearly  alike  to  have  different  names.  It  is  a 
large,  light  yellow-green  graj>e,  with  a  distinct  flavor, 
thin-skinned  and  very  sweet.  It  is  a  good  table 
grape,  as  the  lorries  are  large  sized.  It  has  a  fair 
number  of  seeds  that  are  closely  held  in  the  pulp. 
The  Sultana  and  the  Sultanina  are  small  light  yellow- 
green  grapes,  that  grow  in  large  bunches  and  are 
entirely  seedless.  A  few  Feher  S/.agos  and  Malagas 
are  dried  each  year,  also,  for  raisins. 

I'Ki  xisi;. — Under  proper  conditions  the  Muscat  isa 
vigorous  grower,  but  it  has  little  ability  to  withstand 
adverse  conditions.  When  it  is  starved  it  takes  to 
making  small  two-crown  and  seedless  berries.  When 
this  occurs  it  is  time  to  lengthen  the  pruning  and  put 
on  some  fertilizer.  The  Muscat  has  been  pruned  short, 
very  short,  to  force  it  into  producing  crown  cluster  of 
large  berries.  The  demand  for  the  Dehesa  cluster  has 
grown  less  each  year.  Fresh  fruit  is  plentiful  all  win- 
ter in  the  large  cities  and  raisins  are  no  longer  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  dessert.  Today  quantity  rather  than 
quality  is  in  demand  in  raisins;  the  pruning  has  been 
lengthened.  Three,  four,  and  five  buds  are  left  on  the 
spurs,  where  a  few  years  ago  two  would  have  been 
considered  as  enough. 

The  Muscat  is  pruned  to  low  stumps.  It  wasstrongly 
brought  to  me  how  forlorn  they  look  after  pruning 
time  by  a  woman  on  the  train  saying  to  me,  "I  thought 
this  country  had  grape  vines."  I  said,  "Yes,  there  is 
a  vineyard."  "Oh  !"  she  replied,  "I  thought  that  was 
newly  cleared  land  covered  with  stumps."  Certainly 
it  required  an  eye  of  faith  to  see  those  stumps  in  a  few- 
short  months  become  a  vineyard  full  of  beauty.  Na- 
ture, however,  even  in  the  winter  time,  paints  the  red- 
brown  soil  and  surrounds  the  blackened  stumps  with 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  poppies;  they  fill  everything 
with  the  sunshine  of  their  fragile  beauty. 

Frost  and  defective  pruning  produce  'nigger  heads' 
in  a  Muscat  vineyard.  These  round  hlack  masses  with 
a  fringe  of  new  canes  around  their  base  are  indication 
of  a  failing  vineyard.  The  remedy  now  applied  is  to 
raise  as  many  of  these  canes  as  possible  to  the  crown 
of  the  vine,  tie  them  together  and  cut  them  across,  to 
make  a  new  crown  over  the  old  one.  As  soon  as  these 
spurs  are  stiff  enough  to  be  self-supporting,  the  cord  is 
removed.  The  next  year's  pruning  uses  these  spurs  as 
old  wood  and  prunes  leaving  two  or  three  buds  on 


each  cane  coming  from  them.  <  )ld  vineyards  that  had 
dropped  in  production  until  unprofitable,  after  three 
years  of  long  pruning,  have  come  into  full  bearing 
again.  What  the  ultimate  result  will  be  we  cannot 
foresee,  but  it  is  certain  that  old  worn  vines  have  been 
restored  to  youthful  verdancy. 

Frosts. — Spring  frosts  are  one  of  the  troubles  that 
makes  the  morning  naps  of  the  raisin  grower  far  from 
peaceful.  These  are  mean  little  nips  that  kill  back 
the  early  leaf-growth  and  take  the  tiny  new-horn 
bunches.  The  baby  bunches  of  grapes  are  folded  away 
with  the  tiny  leaves  and  tendrils  in  the  bud,  by  the 
mother  vine  for  the  next  year's  unfolding.  While  it 
is  known  that  the  crop  is  often  greatly  shortened  by 
this  nipping,  little  has  been  done  to  prevent  its  rav- 
ages. It  does  not  come  often  enough  to  be  a  serious 
menace,  fortunately.  We  have  tried  brush-burning, 
fire  pots,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  smoke-forming  cloud 
protection.  It  was  lots  of  fun  for  the  boys  to  get  up  at 
three  in  the  morning,  have  hot  coffee  out  in  the  vine- 
yard, anil  then  have  half  a  day  off  to  sleep.  The 
smoke  would  never  obligingly  form  a  cloud;  it  sailed 
straight  up,  and  up,  and  up,  and  out  of  sight. 

Water  on  the  land  will  lessen  frost,  in  a  large  way 
this  is  true;  now  the  skilled  vineyardist  tries  to  have 
the  small  irrigation  ditches  full  of  water  during  early 
springtime.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  observation  that  in 
the  heaviest  frost  we  ever  had  the  coldness  flowed  like 
water,  so  that  a  fence  or  a  row  of  trees  turned  aside  the 
How,  and  in  many  cases  that  part  of  the  vineyard  was 
saved.  These  hours  of  coldness  come  at  about  three  in 
the  morning  and  pass  with  sunrise,  so  that  a  few  hours 
at  most  is  only  needing  guarding. 

The  Life  of  tiik  Vine. — The  vineyard  in  the 
springtime  rapidly  takes  on  beauty.  The  tiny  green 
woolly  leaves  put  out  on  the  brown,  lifeless-looking 
trunk  and  touch  the  heart  with  their  tender,  babylike 
helplessness.  Quickly  they  grow,  and  soon  the  leaves 
take  on  a  shining  surface,  like  a  schoolboy's  happy 
face.  Then  comes  youth  and  the  outreaches  of  the 
clinging  tendrils  of  love  out  reaching  until  they  clasp 
bands  across  the  rows  with  another  outstretched  hand. 
Middle  life,  the  long,  hot  summer  days,  is  the  period 
of  fruitage  and  of  silent  work.  Autumn,  like  old  age, 
has  the  perfect  grapes,  the  wine  of  character  tried  is 
ready  for  the  gathering;  the  leaves  as  earthly  gross 
silently  fall,  one  by  one,  returning  back  to  earth.  The 
vintage  is  here,  and  the  vine  sinks  into  the  silent  sleep, 
awaiting  the  resurrection  of  spring. 

Work  tiik  Land. — Good  plowing  and  plenty  of  it, 
varying  the  depth  year  by  year,  so  that  the  plow  sole 
is  controlled,  then  cultivating  to  retain  the  moisture. 
The  old  story  of  increasing  fruit  fulness  of  the  vineyard 
in  which  the  old  father  told  his  sons  he  had  buried  a 
treasure,  is  applicable  to  California.  The  land  needs 
working.  Try  it  this  season  for  yourself.  Water  a  10- 
acre  piece  of  vineyard;  then  divide  it  into  four  equal 
parts;  plow  the  first  quarter  as  usual;  then  next  quar- 
ter give  one  extra  plowing,  the  third  quarter  two 
extra  plowingS,  the  fourth  quarter  three  extra  plow- 
ings;  double  the  cultivation  and  harrowing  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  result  will  not  only  show  the  first 
year,  but  will  continue  to  show  for  a  term  of  years. 

Pollination. — The  chief  defects  in  the  Muscat 
grape  is  weak  pollination  or  dropping  of  the  berries  at 
blossoming  time.  The  Muscat  does  best  w  hen  it  is 
planted  by  the  side  of  grapes  of  other  varieties.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  the  long  way  of  the  vineyard;  every 
other  check  with  a  good  vine  for  pollen.  The  wine 
grapes  have  many  varieties  that  are  useful  for  the 
purpose.  If  it  is  not  cared  to  grow  wine  grapes  ex- 
tensively, then  a  row  every  10  or  12  rows  will  answer 
very  well. 

The  Sultana  and  the  Sultanina  are  trellised  vines 
and  add  to  the  expense  of  handling.  The  sale  of  these 
seedless  varieties  of  raisins  are  somewhat  hurt  by  the 
seeded  Muscat  as  a  commercial  product.  The  tendency 
this  year  was  to  ship  them  green,  and  they  are  desir- 
able and  profitable  for  this  purpose. 

Pests  and  Disf.asks. — As  the  years  pass,  we  are 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  tin;  opinion  that  all  vine- 
yards are  cleaner  and  healthier  that  are  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  every  winter,  4-4-40.  We  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  clean  table  graj>es.  On  the  Muscat 
the  rough  'nigger-heads'  are  full  of  fungus  growths. 

Careful  sulphuring  of  the  Muscat  is  important.  The 
first  sulphuring  is  done  when  the  buds  first  swell  and 
open;  the  next  at  blossoming  time,  and  the  third  when 
the  vines  need  it.  A  warm  year  they  rarely  require 
the  third  sulphuring,  while  a  cloudy  spell  will  quickly 
develop  mildew  in  a  dirty  vineyard.  The  sulphuring 
machine  makes  this  work  much  easier  and  reduces  the 
expense  over  one-half,  when  compared  to  the  old  way 
of  sprinkling  from  a  can. 

The  worst  pest  we  ha  ve  had  in  the  last  few  years  are 
vine  hoppers.  These  are  thick  at  night,  or  rather  at 
dusk.  In  driving  alongside  of  the  vineyard,  they 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  horses  and  drivers.  In  the  vine- 
yard they  cause  early  loss  of  foliage,  leaving  the  grapes 
to  sunburn. 

Early  Rains. — A  raisin  vineyard  represents  a 
heavy  investment  nowadays,  for  sweat-boxes  and 
trays  eat  into  money  very  fast.  The  trays  are  of  wood 
2  by  3  ft.  in  size;  across  the  end  are  2-in.  cleats.  These 
cleats  are  made  higher  than  the  tray  to  permit  stack-  I 


ing  and  turning.  The  weather  agent  earns  his  pay  in 
Fresno  if  he  answers  the  telephone  in  September  and 
October,  for,  whenever  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
band  appears,  every  grower  expects  a  terrible  storm. 
When  the  message  " Stack  your  raisins "  does  come 
the  big  bell  rings,  every  man  on  the  ranch  leaves  his 
work  and  all  hands  pile  up  the  trays.  If  it  does  not 
rain,  some  are  ungrateful  enough  to  growl.  If  it  does 
rain,  the  raisins  are  stacked  and  the  grower  goes  to 
bed  to  listen  to  the  patter  and  pour  of  the  rain.  Per- 
haps, all  next  day  it  continues,  ami  he  frets  over  the 
prospect  of  heavy  dews  after  the  first  rain.  This  is  one 
of  the  Jiangs  of  growing  raisins. 

The  life  of  a  raisin  tray  is  about  nine  years.  After 
the  third  year  the  repairs  increase,  then  the  tray  is 
like  the  hoy's  jackknife—  first  new  blades,  then  a  new 
handle,  until  the  original  tray  has  gone  glimmering. 
The  need,  today,  is  for  some  substitute  for  wood  for 
trays  and  sweat-boxes,  as  well  as  for  packing-boxes. 

Raisin  Making. — The  ripening  of  the  grapes  is 
shown  by  the  dulling  of  the  bright  green  foliage,  and 
when  the  juice  of  the  grape  tests  24  <JC .  Then  the  trays 
are  hauled  out  and  the  Hurry  of  picking  begins.  It  is 
not  long  before  tin;  trays  stretch  along  the  rows  full  of 
the  light  yellow-green  fruit.  The  air  is  full  of  the  soft 
sweetish  acrid  smell  of  the  drying  grapes.  After  10  or 
12  days  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  half  dried  raisins 
are  turned.  This  is  quickly  done  by  putting  an  empty 
tray  on  a  full  one,  and  reversing  them  and  leaving  the 
raisins'  other  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  After  a  week 
they  are  stacked  and  let  finish  in  the  shade.  This 
makes  a  more  meaty  raisin  than  if  they  are  let  finish 
entirely  in  the  81U1. 

In  former  years  the  size  of  the  bunches  and  berries 
counted  as  extra  money.  Then  the  picking  was  care- 
fully watched  and  paid  for  by  the  day.  Now  that  all 
this  has  passed  the  work  is  contracted.  This  year 
the  price  was  $15  a  ton  delivered  in  the  sweat-box. 
This  is  the  highest  price  we  have  ever  paid.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  raisins  has  fallen  steadily  of  late  years.  The 
first  and  second  settings  or  crops  are  picked  together 
and  many  of  the  raisins  are  deficient  enough  in  sugar 
to  be  merely  dried  grapes. 

Packing. — Raisins  are  not  handsome  in  coloring 
and  require  those  more  skilled  in  adding  color  to  them 
by  ribbons  and  fancy  paper  than  any  other  class  of 
fruit.  The  ordinary  package  of  commerce  is  not  only 
expensive,  but  it  is  a  hideous  unappetizing  looking 
affair.  The  improvement  of  the  clean  white  of  the 
confectioner  paper,  and  soft  shades  of  ribbons,  will 
help  the  appearance  of  the  pack  greatly.  At  present 
crude  colors  seem  to  prevail  with  gold  and  silver 
trimmings.  No  one  desires  to  eat  gold  or  silver.  The 
packing  of  the  raisin  grape  has  become  centered  in 
the  towns.  The  home  packer  is  down  and  out  in 
nearly  every  case.  The  cause  has  l>een  railroads  and 
the  large  seeders.  The  royalties  on  raisins  seeded  had 
to  be  paid  and  it  has  cut  greatly  into  the  raisin  indus- 
try profits,  for  seeders  and  railroads  charge  all  the 
traffic  w  ill  hear. 

The  packers  in  dealing  with  the  growers  have  al- 
ways shown  a  surprising  lack  of  tact.  One  man 
among  them  that  will  always  do  right,  when  appealed 
to  personally,  has  been  nicknamed  in  derision.  Moral 
honesty;  the  honesty  advocated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt; 
the  honesty  that  is  honest  because  it  is  right;  has 
been  largely  lost  to  sight  and  mere  legal  honesty  that 
serves  to  keep  a  man  out  of  jail  has  taken  Its  place. 
The  brotherhood  of  mankind  has  been  forgotten  by 
grower  and  packer  alike;  it  has  become  a  game  of  who 
can  beat  the  other. 

The  present  conditions  are  shown  in  the  reluctance 
to  plant  Muscat  vineyards  among  the  older  settlers. 
The  wine  men  are  trying  to  discourage  the  further 
planting  of  wine  grapes.  They  certainly  have  stopped 
\t  for  some  time  by  the  policy  of  this  year's  settlements. 
When  money  w  as  scarcest  and  things  looked  thedark- 
est,  the  wine  association  paid  the  growers  in  notes  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  not  due  for  six  months.  This 
w  as  the  loyalty  they  have  show  n  in  helping  the  credit 
of  the  people! 

Phylloxera  and  pear  blight  are  still  in  our  midst. 
The  vine  disease  has  not  reached  Fresno.  The  vine 
disease  would  be  like  pear  blight — a  wipe  out!  It 
would  not  pay  to  fight  it.  So  far  our  vineyardists  can, 
like  the  good  Indian,  say:  "Thank  God  there  are 
others  that  are  worse  off." 

In  fighting  phylloxera  we  have  the  experience  of 
Europe  in  growing  resistant  roots.  In  Fresno  it  does 
not  do  to  talk  about  phylloxera.  On  one  vineyard 
where  vines  were  being  removed  as  worthless,  I  'said 
something  about  phylloxera,  but  the  foreman  was  in- 
dignant and  said:  "Why,  it  is  only  nematodes  on  the 
roots."  I  smiled,  for  all  my  neighbors  know  somuch 
more  than  1  do,  that  it  is  useless  to  say  much] 

The  right  root  on  which  to  graft  the  Muscat  has  not 
as  yet  been  definitely  settled.  In  South  Africa  the 
Rupestris  Metafiles  has  given  good  results.  The 
Rupestris  St.  George,  that  we  all  rushed  for  at  first, 
is  at  present  rather  under  a  cloud,  as  it  has  not  proven 
altogether  satisfactory  as  a  root  for  Muscat.  The 
present  root  that  seems  most  promising  is  1202  (Mor- 
vedre  X  Rupestris)  of  Franco- American  stock.  This 
root  has  proven  vigorous  and  seems  to  like  Fresno 
conditions  of  a  rising  and  falling  water  table. 

After  all,  the  grape  industry  in  California  is  new 
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when  compared  with  the  old  world.  New  industries 
must  find  their  places  in  the  world's  economy,  The 
new  industry  brings  with  it  changed  conditions  in  the 
world's  markets.  Time  will  balance  some  of  the  evils 
of  bugs  and  bacteria.  Fruit  packing-houses  that  live 
on  the  grower's  money  and  hand  hitn  out  "red  ink," 
are  of  a  necessity  self  limiting.  They  are  like  bacte- 
ria that  die  from  their  own  poisoning. 

Let  us  not  lose  hope  in  the  present  times  of  depres- 
sion in  looking  toward  better  things.  By  our  reach- 
ing out  help  the  little  portion  of  the  world  around  us, 
back  to  the  old  time  industry  and  honesty.  When 
labor  had  its  own  perfect  reward  in  its  honest  pride  of 
achievement,  and  when  grafted  did  not  seize  the  money 
of  the  people.  Let  us  live,  laugh,  and  rejoice  that  we 
live  in  a  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers  ;  that  California 
is  our  home  and  our  earthly  Paradise. 


Horticulture. 


The  Labor  Supply  from  &  Fruit  Grower's 
View  Point. 

I!y  Mb.  («.  H.   HECKE  of  Woodland  at  the  Marysville  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 

During  the  last  decade  the  landowners  and  agri- 
cultural producers  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington have  been  confronted  with  a  labor  problem, 
that  has  so  far  baffled  all  solution — the  scarcity  of 
efficient  farm  and  orchard  help  at  certain  periods  of 
the  season. 

The  fruit,  vegetable,  sugar  beet,  and  hop  areas  have 
increased  rapidly  with  the  development  of  the  country, 

without  a  corresponding  increase  of  available  help  to 
harvest  the  perishable  produce. 

LABOR  Conditions. — In  these  industries  there  are 
conditions  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
are  certain  periods  of  the  season,  comparatively  short, 
during  which  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  a  large 
number  of  unskilled  laborers  to  harvest  and  handle 
the  varied  crops.  Unfortunately  there  are  other 
periods  of  the  year  during  which  there  is  no  employ- 
ment on  the  farm  or  in  the  orchard  and  vineyard  for 
most  of  t  hese  unskilled  workmen. 

Commencing  with  strawberries,  cherries,  asparagus, 
and  hay  in  the  spring,  continuing  through  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  with  apricots,  peaches,  hops,  beans, 
wheat,  barley,  raisins  and  prunes  and  ending  in  the 
winter  months  with  olives  and  oranges,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  harvest  season  goes  on  from  one  year's 
end  to  another  without  interruption,  but  the  amount 
of  help  required  varies  with  the  season.  It  is  this 
irregularity  in  the  demand  that  makes  the  supply  so 
uncertain  and  wholly  inadequate,  frequently  resulting 
in  disaster  to  crops  and  material  loss  to  the  producer. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation 
of  crops  efficient  white  labor  is  usually  available,  but 
the  harvest  season  which  is  necessarily  a  limited 
period,  requires  a  vast  amount  of  more  help,  and  in  a 
great  measure  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  indus- 
tries have  been  dependent  upon  migratory  oriental 
labor  that  has  no  fixed  place  of  habitation,  but  is  con- 
tent to  begin  where  crops  ripen  and  move  from  place 
to  place  as  the  seasons  progress. 

Available  Supply. — During  the  last  four  years 
there  has  been  extraordinary  railroad  development. 
Unskilled  labor  can  be  utilized  to  good  advantage  in 
construction  work,  and  the  demand  from  railroad  con- 
tractors for  that  class  of  labor  has  served  to  further 
accentuate  the  labor  problem  that  constantly  con- 
fronts those  engaged  in  agriculture  and  kindred  in- 
dustries. Other  new  industrial  enterprises  have 
opened  additional  avenues  for  the  employment  of 
labor,  and  so  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  skilled  wage-workers,  that  intelligent  and 
reliable  white  labor  is  no  longer  content  to  engage  in 
menial  occupations,  and  there  appears  to  be  room  for 
more  of  that  class  of  laborers  who  are  willing  to  do 
that  monotonous  drudgery  that  is  inseparable  from  an 
agricultural  or  horticultural  life.  The  problem  is— 
W  here  and  how  can  we  get  them  ?  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion  of  wages.  During  the  season  that  has  just  closed, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  reliable 
white  men  'at  any  price'  to  harvest  the  hay  and 
cereal  crops  and  gather  the  products  of  the  orchards 
and  vineyards.  And  it  was  not  always  easy  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  Japanese  at  a  time  when  the 
necessity  for  more  labor  w  as  imperative.  As  for  the 
Chinese',  they  have  practically  disappeared  from  the 
Pacific  coast  and  are  no  longer  considered  as  factors  in 
the  labor  situation. 

Effort  to  Get  White  Labor.— Conditions  have 
been  gradually  growing  worse  from  year  to  year. 
That  this  would  be  so  was  recognized  by  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Fruit  Ci rowers'  Convention  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  December,  15)02.  The  whole  subject  was 
exhaustively  discussed  at  that  time,  and  as  a  result  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise  methods  that 
would  induce  white  immigration  from  the  Eastern 


and  Middle  States  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  in 
California.  Hon.  II.  P.  Stabler  was  chairman  of  that 
committee  and  he  and  his  associates  worked  inde- 
fatigably.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts  nearly  one  thou- 
sand agricultural  laborers  were  persuaded  to  come  to 
this  State.  The  situation  was  temporarily  relieved, 
but  partial  success  only  served  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  relief  was  not  adequate,  and  that  if  any  fur- 
ther is  to  be  obtained,  it  may  be  necessary  to  look  to 
another  source. 

These  Eastern  and  Middle  State  farm  laborers 
in  most  instances  proved  to  be  steady,  industrious 
and  reliable  men,  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  them  to  be  satisfied  to  carry  their  blan- 
kets in  the  wake  of  the  harvesting  as  it  moves  from 
one  district  to  another  with  the  ripening  crop.  Expe- 
rience and  observation  soon  taught  them  that  while 
this  is  a  land  of  opportunity,  and  its  possibilities  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  to  prosper  they  must  have 
steady  employment.  They  soon  made  the  discovery 
that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  field  work,  which  are 
necessary  on  account  of  the  character  and  wide  range 
of  productions,  which  the  white  race  will  not  endure 
with  patience.  Being  intelligent,  they  naturally 
sought  to  better  their  condition.  Having  frugal  hab- 
its, energy  and  thrift,  they  prospered  and  acquired 
the  means,  or  established  a  reputation  for  honesty  and 
industry  that  enabled  them  to  buy  or  lease  farms,  or- 
chards, or  vineyards,  and  many  of  them  are  now  ope- 
rating such  properties  on  their  own  account.  So  that 
the  labor  problem  promises  ever  to  be  a  vital  ques- 
tion. 

The  Exclusion  Act. — Before  the  enactment  of  the 
exclusion  law  there  were  enough  Chinese  in  California 
to  meet  any  exigency  in  the  labor  situation.  They 
proved  themselves  well  adapted  to  that  particular 
form  of  labor  to  which  so  many  white  men  object. 
They  were  patient,  plodding,  and  uncomplaining  in 
the  performance  of  the  most  menial  service.  They 
were  content  to  live  apart  and  board  themselves.  The 
bosses  regulated  the  prices.  Thest  bosses  furnished 
the  number  of  men  required  and  when  the  harvest  or 
other  work  was  completed  in  one  locality  they  were 
content  to  move  to  another.  No  Chinese  laborer  ever 
repudiated  a  contract  made  for  him  by  the  boss.  In- 
deed it  was  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  Chinaman  of  high 
or  low  degree  to  violate  a  contract.  As  faithful  and 
skillful  cooks  they  gave  good  satisfaction  and  relieved 
the  farmer's  wife  of  many  a  care  and  burden.  The  ex- 
clusion act  did  not  operate  altogether  as  was  expected. 
It  not  only  put  a  stop  to  Chinese  immigration,  but 
resulted  in  Chinese  emigration.  They  have  either 
gone  back  to  their  native  laud  or  scattered  among 
other  States  of  the  Union  until  their  presence  is  hardly 
noticeable  and  their  number  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  labor  conditions.  In  their  stead  we  have  the 
Japanese,  whose  coming  is  little  hampered  by  any 
restriction  law  or  treaty  provisions.  Their  numbers 
are  constantly  increasing  and  they  are  invading  every 
avenue  of  industrial  life.  They  are  not  as  honest  and 
reliable  as  the  Chinese  but  they  are  more  aggressive. 
They  are  cunning — even  tricky.  They  have  no  scru- 
ples about  violating  a  contract  or  agreement  when  it 
is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 

The  JAPANj:§E. — They  surely  fall  far  short  of  giv- 
ing satisfaction  as  laborers  in  the  service  of  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  partly  due  to  facial  pride  and  a  self- 
consciousness  of  their  own  importance.  They  are 
great  imitators  and  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  acquire 
knowledge  enabling  them  to  become  contractors,  or 
to  acquire  the  control  of  land  either  by  purchase  or 
lease.  They  are  not  long  content  to  work  for  others, 
their  ambition  is  to  do  business  on  their  own  account. 
While  they  have  no  organized  unions,  as  we  know 
them,  they  are  clannish  and  have  such  a  complete 
understanding  among  themselves  that  they  can  act 
promptly  and  in  union  in  an  emergency.  The  Japan- 
ese employer  is  not  troubled  with  a  labor  famine.  The 
American  producer  may  suffer  great  losses  in  his  crops 
for  lack  of  labor  but  the  Japanese  employer  adjoining 
can  always  depend  on  the  help  of  his  countrymen. 

One  of  their  methods  of  squeezing  the  American 
producer  is  to  contract  to  do  certain  work  at  a  certain 
price,  and  then  in  the  rush  of  the  harvest  season,  at 
the  most  critical  time,  when  the  perishable  crops  need 
immediate  attention  and  the  producer  is  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  his  employees,  demand  an  advance  in  the 
contract  price  with  the  alternative  of  facing  a  strike. 
This  is  certain  to  occur  as  often  in  the  season  as  the 
Japanese  is  certain  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  enforce 
his  demands.  That  is  not  all.  Orchardists  and  vine- 
yardists  have  often  been  influenced  to  lease  their  prop- 
erty to  Japanese  by  the  threat  that  they  will  be  boy- 
cotted and  suffer  the  loss  of  their  crops  for  lack  of 
labor  to  harvest  them.  It  is  comparatively  easy  where 
the  Japanese  dominate  for  them  to  drive  their  Amer- 
ican competitors  out  of  the  community.  In  Vaca 
valley  and  in  the  Tokay  and  strawberry  districts 
around  Florin,  not  only  do  they  lease  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  but  they  are  gradually  acquiring 
ownership.  The  Japanese  do  not  like  to  work  by  the 
day  but  insist  on  contract  work  and  as  a  rule  the  work 
is  slighted  and  there  is  continual  bickering  and  trou- 
ble about  the  remuneration. 

In  the  harvest  season  the  Japanese  earn  as  high  as 
$2.50  to  $5  in  a  day  in  the  different  districts,  com- 


mencing with  work  in  the  strawberry  gardens,  and 
ending  with  work  in  the  orange  and  olive  groves. 
This  shows  absolutely  that  their  labor  cannot  be 
classed  as  cheap  labor,  and  on  this  account  very  little 
objection  could  be  urged  against  them  if  it  were  not 
for  their  tricky  dealings,  deplorable  commercial  unre- 
liability, and  their  lack  of  honest  business  methods. 
Under  these  conditions  the  American  employer  cannot 
help  but  contrast  his  business  dealings  with  the  Japan- 
ese with  those  that  he  had  with  his  Chinese  help. 

The  Hindus. — Chinese  are  barred  by  the  exclusion 
laws,  but  the  plentiful  opportunity  for  employment  at 
remunerative  wages  and  the  mild  climate  of  the 
Pacific  slope  are  inducing  another  Oriental  race,  the 
Hindus,  to  immigrate  in  ever  increasing  numbers, 
and  at  the  present  moment  it  looks  as  if  they  will 
prove  likely  to  be  the  most  serious  menace  that  has 
threatened  American  labor,  or  disturbed  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employee.  They  are  intro- 
ducing among  us  a  most  pernicious  caste  system. 
The  Hindu  has  fixed  irrevocable  ideas  and  customs 
which  we  do  not  understand  and  will  not  tolerate. 
They  are  coming  by  the  hundreds  at  the  present  time 
and  they  are  likely  to  increase  to  thousands  in  the 
future. 

Both  the  Hindus  and  Japanese  immigrants  are 
likely  to  remain  here  permanently.  Their  presence  is 
certain  to  incite  race  prejudice  and  may  often  incite 
race  war,  and  will  be  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  neither  of  them  can 
ever  satisfactorily  supply  the  demand  of  the  American 
employer  of  agricultural  labor.  The  supply  of  avail- 
able white  labor  is  and  always  will  be  insufficient,  for 
the  reasons  above  stated.  Hindus  and  Japs  are  both 
unsatisfactory  and  undesirable.  What,  then,  is  the 
Pacific  coast  producer  to  do?  It  seems  that  he  must 
either  limit  his  product  to  what  he  and  the  few  white 
men  he  can  afford  to  employ  the  year  round  can  har- 
vest or  else  look  to  some  source  not  now  available  for 
the  extra  labor  that  is  required  at  certain  periods  of 
the  season. 

What  Can  Be  Done?— The  solution  is  not  an  easy 
one.  The  country  cannot  prosper,  old  industries  can- 
not grow  and  new  ones  cannot  develop  unless  confidence 
and  satisfactory  relations  are  maintained  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  In  our  anxiety  to  maintain 
these  relations  and  protect  American  white  labor  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  aliens  of  other  countries,  with 
which  we  cannot  Compete,  it  is  difficult  to  convince 
the  public  that  we  may  have  gone  a  step  too  far  in 
excluding  altogether  those  who  are  adapted  to  do  cer- 
tain work  in  which  there  can  be  no  competition,  be- 
cause white  men  will  not  do  it. 

We  exclude  the  Chinese  absolutely,  but  are  opening 
our  doors  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Hindus,  although 
both  classes  are  more  objectionable  than  these  Chinese. 
Such  discrimination  is  unwise  and  unfair  to  both  our- 
selves and  the  Chinese.  If  a  reasonable  restriction  is 
deemed  advisable  it  should  apply  with  more  force  to 
the  Japanese  and  Hindus  than  to  Chinese,  for  the  lat- 
ter is  the  least  objectionable  of  the  three,  and  there  are 
conditions  under  which  we  can  utilize  the  labor  of  a 
limited  number  of  Chinese  laborers  without  bringing 
them  into  competition  with  white  labor,  while  the 
Japanese  are  certain  to  be  a  constant  menace  to  both 
employer  and  employee. 

Suppose  that  the  exclusion  law  was  so  modified  that 
a  limited  number  of  Chinese  were  allowed  to  come  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Is  it  not  probable,  then,  that  we 
would  have  a  class  of  reliable  laborers  who  would  per- 
form certain  field  labor  that  men  of  our  own  race  will 
not  do  on  account  of  the  physical  and  climatic  condi- 
tions that  prevail,  and  that  cannot  be  eliminated  ?  It 
is  no  experiment.  We  already  know  that  Chinamen 
are  patient  and  industrious;  that  they  are  content  to 
move  from  place  to  place  where  their  labor  is  needed, 
and  that  next  to  the  sober  reliable  white  men  they  are 
the  most  satisfactory  laborers  in  the  horticultural  and 
agricultural  industries. 

Of  course,  to  remove  opposition  to  the  modification 
of  the  restriction  law,  as  suggested,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  convince  the  people,  and  especially  the  laboring 
classes,  that  to  continue  under  the  present  conditions 
means  limitation  of  the  operations  of  the  American 
producer,  to  put  a  check  upon  progress  and  develop- 
ment, and  to  limit  the  field  open  to  American  genius 
and  enterprise.  They  must  also  be  convinced  that  to 
employ  Chinese  in  menial  service  which  no  other  race 
can  or  will  perform  satisfactorily,  cannot  possibly 
bring  them  into  competition  with  white  labor. 

The  Situation. — In  auy  event  the  solution  of  this 
question  can  only  be  reached  by  honest,  fair-minded, 
patient  investigation,  uninfluenced  by  political  expe- 
diency or  cheap  demagogy.  The  situation  is  this: 
We  must  have  more  available  labor  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  otherwise  land-owners  will  be  forced  to 
abandon  crops  that  require  co-operative  hands  and 
return  to  primitive  methods  in  which  the  labor  is  not 
such  an  essential  factor.  No  one  will  dispute  that  the 
tendency  among  men  is  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
with  as  little  effort  as  possible  and  with  the  least  possi- 
ble discomfort.  It  has  been  convincingly  demon- 
strated that  owing  to  existing  conditions  that  it  seems 
cannot  be  changed,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  certain 
kinds  of  work  are  necessary  for  which  white  labor  is 
not  available. 
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The  Smyrna  Fig  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley. 

By  Mk.  W.  Hkkhekt  Samson,  of  Corning,  at 
the  Marysvllle  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  probable  home  of  the  edible  fig 
is  the  fertile  part  of  Southern  Arabia, 
where  at  present  the  Capri  fig  is  wild 
and  where  there  are  no  traditions  of  its 
introduction.  From  Arabia  it  was  car- 
ried to  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean 
shores,  and  in  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ  it  was  found  all  over  Greece  and 
formed  an  important  article  of  food  both 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  Athenians, 
on  account  of  their  fondness  for  the  tig, 
were  nicknamed  "sykophants"  (fig 
eaters),  a  name  afterward  given  to  those 
spies  who  informed  the  authorities  about 
the  uulawful  exportation  of  figs  from 
Attica.  In  this  province  the  best  figs 
of  ancient  times  were  grown  and  so 
necessary  were  they  considered  for  home 
use  that  their  exportation  was  prohibit- 
ed^ This  prohibition  led  to  smuggling, 
and  guardians  and  watches  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  report 
those  who  violated  the  law.  These 
guardians  were  called  sycophants  (from 
sykon,  a  fig,  and  phainein,  to  show), 
and  the  word  became  synonymous  with 
the  idea  of  a  secret  spy.  From  this  usage 
of  the  word  comes  our  word  sycophant. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  fig  had 
a  symbolical  and  mystic  meaning,  and 
w  as  an  emblem  of  fertility  and  propaga- 
tion, for  the  flowers  of  the  tig  were  hid- 
den, whileall  other  flowers  were  exposed 
to  view.  The  peculiarity  of  the  tig  sur- 
rounded it  with  mysticism,  and  it  be- 
came a  sacred  symbol  in  the  festivities 
and  worship  of  one  of  the  Greek  gods. 

From  Greece  fig  culture  spread  along 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Adriatic  until  it  reached  the 
southern  limits  of  Italy,  where  it  figured 
in  Roman  mythology;  the  infants  Romu- 
lus and  Remus  having  been  reared 
under  the  "spreading  crown  of  a  fig 
tree."  From  Italy  the  fig  made  its  way 


to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  with  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  it  obtained 
a  foothold  in  all  the  countries  visited  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  mission- 
aries. It  is  to  the  Spanish  missionaries 
that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  tig 
into  California,  the  first  trees  having 
been  brought  here  by  the  Franciscan 
fathers.  These  were  the  "Mission"  or 
black  fig,  and  have  been  widely  distrib- 
uted all  over  the  State. 

The  most  delicious  fig  on  the  market, 
however,  is  the  Smyrna,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  seaport  Smyrna 
where  the  figs  are  packed,  and  whence 
they  are  shipped  to  almost  every  country 
on  the  globe. 

In  1882  the  foundation  of  this  great 
industry  was  laid  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  by  the  late  Governor  Stanford. 
In  the  spring  of  1882  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  imported  13,500  of  the  Smyrna 
fig  cuttings.  Governor  Stanford  was 
very  much  interested  in  this  importa- 
tion, the  success  of  which  was  mainly 
due  to  his  aid  in  facilitating  rapid  tran- 
sit across  the  continent,  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  paid  most  of  the  expenses.  His 
share  of  the  cuttings  were  planted  on 
his  Vina  ranch  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. 

In  the  past  seven  years  I  have  been 
somewhat  interested  in  the  Lob  Ingir 
Smyrna  fig,  or  Commercial  Smyrna  fig 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  From  my  ex- 
perience I  consider  it  a  great  success  in 
this  State,  particularly  in  the  Sacramen- 
to and  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 

This  industry  has  the  same  disadvant- 
ages to  overcome  as  new  industries 
generally  do.  The  greatest  obstacle  is 
the  fertilization  of  this  fruit,  which 
seems  to  be  hard  for  the  ordinary  man 
to  understand.  He  will  see  the  blasto- 
phaga  or  fig  wasps,  as  they  are  generally 
called,  coming  from  the  Capri  tig.  He 
will  take  thirty  or  forty  of  these  figs 
and  place  them  on  a  Smyrna  fig  tree, 
all  at  the  same  time,  when  perhaps 
three  or  four  figs  would  be  giving  better 
results.  In  fruiting  the  Smyrna  fig,  the 
amount  of  fruit  on  the  tree   is  the  first 


thing  to  consider.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  tree  twenty  years  old  in  good  thrifty 
condition:  Eighteen  Capri  figs  are  all 
that  should  be  placed  in  the  tree  the  Aral 
time,  and  they  should  be  strung  on  at 
least  three  different  strings  and  placed 
in  three  different  places  on  the  Smyrna 
tree.  This  should  be  related  every  five 
days  until  the  profichi  crop  of  Capris  is 
exhausted.  By  so  doing  there  will  be 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Smyrna  figs 
that  will  be  over-fertilized,  and  th i ~  is 
what  must  be  avoided.  If  too  many 
wasps  go  into  the  same  Smyrna  fig 
they  leave  an  over-supply  of  pollen  on 
the  female  flowers,  which  causes  the 
fruit  to  split  over  before  ripening,  thus 
deteriorating  it  in  value. 

Following  is  a  description  of  the  Lob 
Ingir  Smyrna  fig,  given  by  Gustav 
Eisen : 

"Lob  Ingir  —  Bulletin  Smyrna;  Com- 
mercial Smyrna  (California);  Erbeghli; 
Erbeili — Fruit  large  to  very  large,  2j 
inches  wide  by  2i  inches  long;  decidedly 
flattened  as  an  onion,  being  compressed 
in  the  diameter  of  stem  to  the  eye; 
neck  thin,  distinct  but  short;  generally 
straight;  no  stock  or  one  very  short; 
ribs  heavy,  uneven,  knotted  and  branch- 
ing; eye  large,  with  numerous  scales  of 
amber  tint,  opened  and  about  3-16  inch 
wide,  so  that  the  pulp  can  be  seen 
through  the  opening;  skin  the  color  of 
beeswax,  smooth  and  waxy,  shaded 
greenish;  pulp  pale  to  dark  amber;  when 
unripe  shaded  red;  no  distinct  iris;  seeds 
large,  flattened;  tree  a  strong,  spreading, 
but  rather  straggling  grower,  with 
heavy  branches.  This  fig  is  the  best 
tyj>e  of  Smyrna  fig,  and  the  majority  of 
the  figs  imported  from  Smyrna  to  this 
country  belong  to  this  variety.  It  is  a 
distinct  fig,  and  this  and  no  other  fig 
should  be  known  as  Smyrna,  if  this 
name  is  to  be  used  at  all.  The  promis- 
cuous use  of  the  name  Smyrna  fig  can- 
not be  too  much  condemned." 


A  full-grown  elephant  can  carry  three 
tons  on  its  back. 


Fruit  Marketing. 


Report  of  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors. 

By  Kx-Lt.  Oovkknok  A  i.iien  Andekson,  Man- 
ager of  the  i  'allfornla  Fruit  Distributors  at  the 
Marysvllle  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  to 
Eastern  markets  for  the  season  of  1907 
to  date  were  as  follows,  together  with 
shipments  of  1900  for  comparison: 

1906.  1907. 

cherries                                           150  98 

Apricots                                            16  71 

1  "each* s                                           684  699 

Plums  and  prunes  1,220  1,039 

l'ea  s  1,513  1,039 

Apples  «748  tl.067 

Miscellaneous                                    22  18 

'irapes  '.....'.iflU  3,460 

Totals  6,305  7,491 

'Shipment  to  December  29. 
fShlpment  to  December  20. 

A  study  of  the  figures  given,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  statistics,  of  the 
shipment  of  deciduous  fruits  for  the  last 
six  or  eight  years  will  show  that  there 
was  not  this  year  an  excessive  shipment 
of  any  one  variety  of  fruit  over  any 
other  previous  year,  with  the  exception 
of  grapes,  and  on  some  varieties  the 
quantity  is  considerably  below  the 
average. 

One  of  the  reasons  there  were  not 
greater  shipments  in  some  lines  was  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  very  cold,  rainy 
spring,  which  interfered  with  the  blos- 
soming and  setting  of  the  fruit,  hence 
short  crops  particularly  in  some  dis- 
tricts. 

Another  reason  was  the  fact  that  fruit 
of  the  varieties  also  used  for  canning  or 
drying  was  salable  at  good  prices  at 
home,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for 
Eastern  shipments  to  secure  remunera- 
tive returns. 

The  increase  in  the  shipment  of 
grapes  is  very  significant,  and,  as  there 
is  considerable  acreage  that  will  still 
come  into  bearing  in  a  year  or  two,  it 


Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution 

NOT  RESTING  ON  ITS  LAURELS, 
BUT  MOVING  ON  ITS  MERITS. 


One  year  ago  through  this  medium,  we  told  you  spraying  could  be  made  easy,  profitable, 
and  perfect  by  using  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution.  To  emphasize  this  we  called  your 
attention  to  the  fact  it  had  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  several  carloads  that  had 
been  shipped  and  used  in  I  iregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Colorado  during  the  winters  of  1905 
and  190B.  This  must  have  been  some  evidence  to  your  mind  for  it  brought  to  us  many  in- 
quiries from  every  fruit  district  in  California;  many  of  these  Inquiries  developed  Into  orders 
and  the  orders  during  season  Just  past  amounted  to  more  than  3,000  50-gallon  barrels,  but  this 
was  not  the  sum  of  results,  for  already  the  orders  placed  for  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solu- 
tion to  be  used  during  fall  and  winter  of  1907  and  1938  amount  to  more  than  6,000  barrels. 
Now  all  this  has  not  happened  because  we  said  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  was  per- 
fectly made,  better  than  home  made,  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  satisfactory  home  made,  was 
uniformly  made,  consistently  made,  made  and  shipped  In  concentrated  form  that  you  might 
use  every  pint  in  a  50-gallon  barrel.  No  waste.  No  sediment.  No  boiling.  No  tolling.  No 
swearing.   Always  dependable,  convenient,  handy,  ready  to  use,  always  the  same. 

Not  because  we  said  all  this  did  Rex  please  the  user,  but  because  what  we  said  was  true 
and  has  been  proven.  Rex  Is  what  we  laid  It  was.  A  perieel  spray  for  trees  and  vines 
made  from  lime,  sulphur  and  water,  the  resultant  product  being  a  perfect  calcium  sul- 
phlde.  We  knew  this  before  we  asked  you  to  buy  It.  We  were  sure  of  it  because  it  had  been 
analyzed  by  most  all  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
by  those  whose  interests  were  closely  associated  with  fruit  growers,  and  in  every  Instance  the 
n  port  was  the  same  "We  find  In  your  prepared  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  a  larger 
per  cent  of  sulphur  In  sulphide  form  than  any  preparation  of  lime  and  sulphur  known  to  us." 

We  knew  we  were  going  to  please  you  for  we  had  what  you  needed  and  wanted.  You  did 
not  know  it,  in  fact  you  doubted  it.  You  told  us  you  did  not  believe  in  commercial  sprays  for 
in  your  opinion  they  were  made  to  sell  only.  You  had  been  disappointed  in  your  com- 
mercial sprays  as  you  may  be  again  unless  you  use  Rex,  and  did  know  lime  and  sulphur 
could  be  made  as  we  make  It.  You  never  will  know  how  to  make  it  perfectly  for  it  Is  out  of 
your  line  of  business  and  you  are  not  prepared  for  doing  It— (like  biscuit  you  know,  power, 
ful  good  this  morning,  mighty  soggy  tomorrow)  same  tlour,  same  baking  powder,  same  cook, 
don't  know  why,  bin  it's  so. 

What's  the  use  of  arguing  with  yourself  about  lime  and  sulphur  spray  when  you  can  buy 
one  that  has  stood  the  most  critical  test  (and  the  only  one  ottered  you  that  has  been  proven 


by  its  work)  for 2  cents  per  gallon.  Just  think  how  ridiculously  cheap  it  is;  why  if  it  requires 
4  or  5  gallons  for  a  tree  the  actual  cost  is  only  8  or  10  cents  per  tree.  The  question  is  not  can  I 
afford  to  use  Rex.  but  can  I  afford  not  to  use  It.  We  cou  d  present  testimonials  from  grow- 
ers In  ( 'allfornla  that  used  Rex  last  season  and  were  not  only  pleased,  but  are  buying  it  again 
this  season  to  till  the  columns  of  this  paper.  If  you  want  to  know  whether  Hex  is  a  good 
lime  and  sulphur  solution,  and  a  safe  one  to  use,  ask  this  paper;  they  will  not  misguide  you> 
and  the  information  they  have  Is  not  from  us  but  from  your  neighbors  and  fruit  growers  all 
over  the  state. 

We  earnestly  solicit  the  patronage  of  every  reader  of  PACIFIC  Rckat.  I'kkss.  We  want 
your  business;  our  business  is  to  get  your  business.  We  have  built  in  California  to  stay,  we 
are  Identified  with  you,  and  are  manufacturing  a  product  your  best  authorities  say  is  profit- 
able for  you  to  use.  You  must  spray,  you  must  use  lime  and  sulphur,  let  it  be  Rex.  We  ask 
you  to  use  the  same  good  Judgment  and  good  sense  in  buying  lime  and  sulphur  spray  you 
would  use  In  buying  trees  to  plant  an  orchard.  You  would  never  think  of  buying  a  tree 
because  It  was  offered  you  a  little  cheaper  than  some  other  tree.  You  Insist  on  knowing  Its 
pedigree:  the  statement  that  It  is  as  goud  or  better  than  some  tried  variety  does  not  carry 
much  weight,  you  feel  the  best  Is  not  too  good,  and  when  you  can  buy  the  best  at  a  reasonable 
price  insist  on  having  it. 

Sulllclent  evidence  has  come  to  us  to  make  us  reel  Justified  In  making  bold  the  statement 
that  we  have  in  Rex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  the  most  economical,  effectual  and  best 
spray  for  grape  mildew  and  bla  k  knot  ever  us.d  by  vine  growers.  During  past  season  Rex 
was  given  a  very  severe  test  as  a  treatment  for  these  diseases  and  the  results  were  marvel 
ously  successful,  best  results  were  shown  where  Ilex  was  used  on  vines  in  dormant  state,  and 
followed  by  spraying  with  weak  solution  about  1  to  50. 

Dealers  offering  Hex  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  for  sale  In  California  are  all  the  most 
reliable  and  representative  ones.  They  will  sell  you  a  50-gallou  barrel  for  812;  thus  when 
diluted  II  gallons  water  with  1  gallon  Rex  will  make  (W0  gallons  diluted  spray  or  2  cents  per 
gallon.  To  this  price  81  Is  added  for  ea.-h  barrel;  the  83  will  lie  refunded  when  birrelis 
returned  in  good  order.  Where  we  have  ho  dealer  Rex  will  be  delivered  prepaid  to  your 
station  for  815  per  barrel  and  S3  refunded  when  you  return  empty  barrel.  We  pay  return 
freight  on  empty  barrels.  Terms  are  C.  O.  D.  unless  cash  Is  sent  with  the  order.  Inquiries  or 
orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 


Omaha,  Nebraska 


THE    REX  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 
East  Omaha,  Nebraska  North  Yakima,  Washington 


Toledo,  Ohio 
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War  anted  to  Clve  Satisfaction. 

SSombault's 

Gaustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Tuffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
ThruEh,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sp-ains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable. 

tvvi-y  boitie  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  is 
warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
per  botlle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
pies-',  chortrcs  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  u  e.  mrsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


will  be  reasonable  under  normal  condi- 
tions to  expect  an  increased  shipment 
over  this  year,  and,  as  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Widening  Our  Markets,"  I 
will  particularly  use  the  grape  ship- 
ments as  my  text,  as  under  normal  con- 
ditions we  will  have  a  greater  increase 
of  shipments  of  this  fruit  than  of  any 
other. 

There  was  a  fair  crop  of  grapes,  but 
the  increased  acreage  coming  into  bear- 
ing was  responsible  more  for  the  in- 
creased shipments  than  anything  else. 
In  I9fj6  there  were  2052  cars  shipped 
(the  heaviest  shipment  to  that  time), 
and  this  year  there  were  3460,  or  1048 
cars  more  than  were  shipped  in  any  one 
season  before. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  the  spirit  of  fault 
rinding  or  of  captious  criticism,  but 
simply  make  the  declaration  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  the  fresh  fruit  products 
received  probably  better  attention  from 
the  transportation  this  year  than  any 
other  commodity,  but  at  the  same  time 
truth  compels  the  declaration  that  the 
service  given,  particularly  as  regards 
length  of  time  en  route,  was  wholly  in- 
adequate to  permit  the  obtaining  of  the 
best  results  on  shipments. 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes  there  is  a  factor  that 
must  always  be  given  certain  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  the  importation  of 
Aimer ia  grapes.  This  year  there  has 
been  imported  from  Almeria  to  date 
858,962  bbl.  of  grapes,  as  against  the 
total  importation  of  548,000  bbl.  for  the 
season  of  1906.  This  quantity  is  equal 
to  2226  cars  of  California  grapes,  and 
when  imported  they  are  packed  in  saw- 
dust, suitable  for  storage  or  long-ship- 
ment purposes, 

I  have  frequently,  by  correspondence 
or  personal  inquiry,  endeavored  to  get 
the  opinion  of  people  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  fruit  in  the  East  as  to  the 
competition  of  these  Almeria  grapes 
with  Californias,  and  the  invariable  re- 
sponse has  been  that  the  best  varieties 
of  Californias  in  good  condition  are  gen- 
erally given  the  preference  by  the  trade 
and  the  consumer.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  essential  requirement  is 
that  they  be  received  in  good  condition 
and  not  otherwise. 

If  we  are  to  expand  our  distribution 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  local 
markets  at  places  of  receipt,  we  must 
get  them  there  in  the  very  best  condi- 
tion. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  whatsoever  in  de- 
claring that  if  our  grapes  could  have 
been  transported  this  year  on  a  seven 
days  to  Chicago  and  nine  days  to  New 
York  basis  we  would  have  received  $250 
per  car  more  than  we  did  receive  for  the 
product  shipped,  and  while  the  time  on 
many  of  the  shipments  has  been  good, 
on  other  shipments  it  has  been  very, 


very  bad,  and  on  the  long  time  ship- 
ments relatively  the  greater  amount  of 
money  is  lost  or  not  received  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  grapes  on  arrival. 

The  average  time  on  grape  shipments 
this  year  from  shipping  points  has  been 
about  12  days  to  Chicago  and  common 
points,  and  16  days  to  New  York  and 
common  points,  while  we  have  had  cars 
15  to  16  days  to  Chicago  and  21  to  22 
days  to  New  York. 

When  grapes  go  forward  in  first-class 
cars  and  are  well  iced  and  given  good 
attention  in  that  respect,  they  will  not 
deteriorate  as  much  with  this  extreme 
length  of  time  in  transit  as  they  other- 
wise would;  but  anyone  who  is  familiar 
at  all  with  the  subject  will  acknowledge 
that  grapes  put  on  cold  storage  at  home 
without  the  incident  of  transportation 
would  deteriorate  greatly  at  the  end  of 
a  period  of  16  days,  to  say  nothing  of 
adding  the  time  for  the  exposing  and 
sale  of  the  consumer  of  the  product  be- 
yond that  time. 

The  energies  of  growers,  shippers  and 
this  convention  should  be  bent  in  the 
direction  of  using  all  possible  persuasion, 
arguments,  facts,  and  figures  with  all 
transportation  companies  interested  to 
get  them  to  give  us  and  maintain  a 
schedule  of  seven  days  to  Chicago  and 
common  points  and  nine  days  to  New 
York.  I  believe  that  such  a  schedule 
that  can  be  counted  upon  and  main- 
tained will  do  more  to  widen  the  distri- 
bution of  California  deciduous  fruits 
than  any  other  line  of  endeavor  that  can 
be  undertaken  at  the  present  time. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


BUTTE. 

Thisti.es.  —  County  Horticultural 
Commissioners  Dreher  and  Stile  re- 
quested that  a  stringent  ordinance  be 
passed  empowering  the  horticultural 
commission  to  take  drastic  measures  to 
eradicate  pests.  The  subject  of  thistle- 
affected  fields  of  Chico  came  before  the 
board,  and  Commissioner  Stile  re- 
quested power  to  compel  large  estates  to 
root  out  the  thistle,  which  is  said  to  be 
becoming  a  grave  menace. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

First  Shipment  of  Celery. — An- 
tioch  Ledger:  The  first  carload  of  cel- 
ery from  Jersey  Island  for  the  season 
was  shipped  to  Chicago.  The  vegetable 
was  in  prime  condition  and  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  a  good  price.  The 
crop  is  being  harvested  a  little  later  this 
season  than  last,  on  account  of  the  late 
planting,  which  was  caused  by  the 
floods  of  last  spring.  It  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  the  water  was  removed 
from  the  islands  and  crops  planted.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  between 
600  and  700  carloads  taken  from  Jersey 
Island  alone  this  season. 

GLENN. 

Wild  Geese. — At  the  rate  geese  are 
being  slaughtered  in  Glenn  county  at 
present  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  until 
all  will  have  been  exterminated.  But 
should  this  be  the  case  the  farmers  will 
be  highly  elated.  At  present  they  are 
so  plentiful  they  infest  a  grain  field  at 
night  and  entirely  ruin  it.  Thousands 
of  dollars  of  damage  are  done  by  them 
every  year. 

NAPA. 

Coyote  Bounty. — The  board  of  su- 
pervisors raised  the  bounty  on  coyote 
scalps  from  $5  to  $10.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  a  proposition  agreed  to 
several  months  ago,  when  the  super- 
visors of  Solano  county  promised  to  in- 

(Continued  on  Page  4 10.) 


9 CORDS  IN  10  MOORS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  ol 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  dolt  easier.  Send  fur 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
end  testimonials  from  thouunds.    First  order  secures  *■■<  m-j.  Address 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  Co., 
168-104  ■■  Harrison  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


BEEF  SCRAPS 

Guaranteed  65  per  cent  Protein 

RAW  BONE 

Guaranteed  25  per  cent  Protein  and  45  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate 
PURE  ANIMAL  MATTER 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Write  us  for  price  list  and  samples  ;    they  are  free. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  kind  of  Poultry  Foods  that  are  manu- 
factured from  CLEAN,  RAW  MATERIAL.  This  means 
HEALTHY  ANIMAL  FOODS  for  your  poultry. 

Western  Meat  Company 

South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  County 


IT'S  FREE 


FERTILIZE  FOR  PROFIT 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS,  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well 
as  the  QUANTITY. 

Orange  and  other  fruit  growers  and  farmers  all  over  the  Coast  highly 
recommend  our  fertilizers  as  producing  the  grandest  results  in  quantity 
quality  of  products  and  profits.  Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the 
Rockies  because  they  make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means 
starved  soil.  Our  fertilizers  feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  har- 
vest.   Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

California  Fertilizer  Works,  g&'JS&SJSg^ 

Branch  Office:  Room  216  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


268   MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco 


Special  Fertilizers  for  all  Crops 

Our  New  Catalogue 

"The 
Farmer's 
Friend," 

is  just  out  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  one. 
They  are  full  of  practical  information  to  the 
grower  and  farmer. 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

SPEND   $1.00  PER  ACRE 

for  the  unsurpassed  cereal  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  and 
greatly  increase  your  crops.  Read  what  growers  are  doing  in  South  and  West- 
ern Australia.  Yields  are  increased  50  per  cent,  there  by  using  small  quantities 
of  superphosphate. 

Wm.  Angus,  the  leading  Agricultural  Expert  of  South  Australia,  writes : 
"  In  modern  agriculture  probably  no  practice  has  been  followed  with  such  mar- 
velous results  as  applications  of  superphosphate." 

GET    PARTICULARS  FROM 

Tire   Mountain    Copper   Co.,  Ltd. 

ISO    PINE    ST.,   SA.IM  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 
Best  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Temporary  Address, 
Sausallto,  Cal. 


Pneumatic  Fruit  Grader 


A  perfect  Sizing  Machine  for  Oranges 
Capacity  500  Boxes  a  Day 
Runs  Easily  by  Foot  Power 
Cannot  Damage  the  Fruit 
Price  $50.00 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS, 

Riverside,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  have 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  our 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

Temporary  Address 
Grayson  and  Sixth  Streets,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 
West  of  San  Pablo  Ave. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


New  Year's  Morning. 


Only  a  night  from  old  to  new! 

Only  a  night  and  so  much  wrought! 
The  Old  Year's  heart  alt  weary  grew, 

Hut  said:    "The  New  Year  rest  has 
brought." 

The  Old  Year's  heart  its  hopes  laid  down, 
As  in  a  grave,  but,  trusting,  said: 

«  The  blossoms  of  the  New  Year's  crown, 
Bloom  from  the  ashes  of  the  dead." 

Only  a  night  from  old  to  new! 

Never  a  night  such  changes  wrought. 
The  Old  Year  had  its  work  to  do; 

No  New  Year  miracles  are  wrought. 

Always  a  night  from  old  to  new! 

Night  and  the  healing  balm  of  sleep! 
Each  morn  is  New  Year's  morn  come 
true, 

Morn  of  a  festival  to  keep. 
All  nights  are  sacred  nights  to  make 

Confession  and  resolve  and  prayer; 
All  days  are  sacred  days  to  wake 

New  gladness  in  the  sunny  air. 

Only  a  night  from  old  to  new: 
Only  a  sleep  from  night  to  morn. 

The  new  is  but  the  old  come  true; 
Each  sunrise  sees  a  new  year  born. 


The  Old  and  the  New. 

In  a  desolate  wind-swept  vineyard 
Lies  a  basket  stained  and  scarred. 
Stained  by  the  grapes  that  are  gathered ; 
Scarred  by  the  storms  that  were  weath- 
ered; 

Forsaken  it  lies,  and  marred. 

Ough  !  sighs  the  wind,  Ough  ! 

11  We  have  no  need  of  you, 

The  grapes  of  the  year  are  gathered." 

Heaped  high  in  their  beauty  of  varied 
hue, 

Lie  the  gathered  grapes  in  a  basket  new. 

A  silver  basket  rich  and  rare, 

Fit  embrace  for  their  beauty  fair, 

At  the  ban<|iiet  of  the  true. 

Adieu  !  sing  the  guests,  Adieu  ! 

"  Old  year  we  bid  to  you, 

Tho'  thy  garnered  grapes  we  share." 

— Cora  Mae  Cratty. 


The  Deacon's  New  Year's  Gift. 


The  Deacon  stood  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
before  the  tiny  square  mirror  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  clock.  He  stooped  and 
writhed  and  made  astonishing  faces  at 
himself  in  the  hopeless  struggle  to  fit 
the  button-hole  in  his  collar  to  the 
button  at  the  back  of  his  shirt.  He  did 
not  swear,  but  the  gray  cat,  blinking 
her  eyes  drowsily  from  her  sleeping- 
place  under  the  stove,  suddenly  sneaked 
past  him  into  the  sitting-room  and  took 
refuge  upon  the  skirt  of  Mrs.  Deacon's 
calico  gown.  There  were  thunders  and 
lightnings  portentous  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  good  woman  looked  up 


from  the  stocking  she  was  darning 
barely  in  time  to  escape  the  storm. 

"  Why,  father!  What's  the  trouble? 
Here,  let  me  button  it!  Sit  right  down 
here,  and  let  me  fix  you  off!"  and  the 
pale,  worried-looking  woman  laid  her 
hand  coaxingly  upon  his  arm. 

"  Well,  button  it,  then,  if  you're 
going  to!  I  should  like  to  know  if  I'm 
ever  going  to  have  a  button  right  as 
long  as  I  live.  Two  women  folks,  and 
nobody  to  take  a  stitch  in  my  clothes! 
Where's  Mary?  She's  always  out  of 
sight  when  she's  wanted  !  " 

There  was  no  fault  with  the  button 
or  the  hole,  but  only  with  the  stiff, 
clumsy  fingers  unused  to  any  service  so 
small.  But  his  wife  did  not  tell  him 
that  the  secret  of  his  inability  to  man- 
age his  collar  lay  in  the  very  fact  that 
all  his  life  "two  women  folks"  had 
done  it  for  him.  She  only  fastened  the 
necktie,  1  unshed  his  hair,  and  helped 
him  on  with  his  overcoat,  saying 
gently,  "  1  presume  Mary's  getting 
ready  to  go  with  you.  You  know  you 
always  liked  to  have  her  go  to  meeting 
with  you  on  the  last  night  of  the  year." 

"Then  if  she's  going,  tell  her  to  come 
along!  I  can't  wait  for  her  to  put  on 
all  her  furbelows.  I  want  to  stop  at 
Squire  Nelson's  about  that  mortgage. 
Of  course  he  means  to  foreclose." 

"Oh,  no!  I  don't  believe  it,  Gideon's 
He  isn't  any  such  man,"  and  the  poor 
woman's  face  grew  a  shade  more  weary 
and  white:  "but  you  go  right  along, 
and  Mary  will  go  when  she  is  ready. 
It's  a  beautiful  night,  and  I'll  walk 
down  with  her  myself.  You'll  be  there 
to  come  home  with  her  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  shall.  I'll  be  there,  if 
for  nothing  else  than  to  keep  (ieorge 
Nelson  from  coming.  He  needn't  think 
I'm  going  to  let  the  farm  and  the  girl 
both  go  into  his  father's  family." 

"  Now,  (iideon,  don't  talk  so!  You've 
been  behind  on  the  interest  Ik  fore  this, 
and  Squire  Nelson  w  as  willing  to  wait. 
I  don't  believe  he  will  touch  the  farm." 

And  the  Deacon  didn't  believe  it, 
either;  but  he  didn't  get  much  comfort 
from  that  since  it  did  not  alter  the  fact 
of  his  not  having  the  money  due,  or  save 
him  from  the  rasping  duty  of  saying  so 
to  the  bland  old  Squire.  And  Deacon 
Frost  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
let  his  wife  be  comforted  if  he  was  un- 
comfortable himself.  He  always  told 
her  the  darkest  side,  and  with  an  air 
that  made  the  meek  soul  feel  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  she  was  responsi- 
ble for  all  his  woes.  He  looked  and 
acted  as  if  they  were  her  fault;  and  she 
had  growu  so  used  to  it  that  she  often 
acted  herself  as  if  it  must  be  so.  So 
when  he  added,  sulkily,  that  if  his  son 
had  "behaved  himself  and  stayed  at 
home  and  helped  him  the  mortgage 
would  have  been  paid  off  long  ago,"  she 
only  sighed,  but  did  not  venture  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  her  boy. 

As  the  Deacon,  smoothed  and  brushed, 
and  grumbling  still,  passed  out,  Mary 


COUNTRY  BOY  PREFERRED 

"Send  us  one  of  your  graduates  that  you  can  recommend.  We  prefer 
a  boy  from  the  country — one  who  has  a  bright  mind  and  a  strong  body,  and 
who  is  capable  of  advancement.  Must  be  wide-awake,  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious.   Good  pay  from  the  start,  and  excellent  opportunities  to  advance." 

If  you  were  selected  to  fill  a  position  like  this,  wouldn't  your  blood 
tingle  ?    Wouldn't  you  feel  that  you  were  fortunate  indeed  ? 

We  receive  messages  like  the  above  daily  from  San  Francisco's  leading 
business  houses.  They  call  on  us  because  they  know  we  have  the  right  kind 
of  young  men  in  our  school,  and  because  they  know  we  are  giving  the  right 
kind  of  training.  Our  boys  get  practical  instruction  from  practical  men 
They  are  required  to  be  punctual,  earnest  and  industrious,  and  they  form  cor 
rect  business  habits. 

If  you  want  a  good  opportunity  in  our  great  "New  San  jFrancisco," 
come  to  us.  Good  board  and  comfortable  room  can  be  secured  from  $22.50  per 
month.    Write  for  full  particulars.  a.  S.  WEAVER,  President, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

733  Fillmore  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


came  into  the  room  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  vigorous  bang  her  father  gave  the 
door;  in  time,  also,  to  hear  the  great 
fluttering  sigh,  almoft  a  sob,  that  broke 
from  her  mother's  lips. 

"Father  gone?"  asked  the  girl. 
"Yes,  dear;  and  I'll  walk  down  a  lit- 
tle way  with  you,"  said  her  mother, 
stooping  to  pick  up  the  stocking  she  was 
darning,  thus  hiding  her  face  from  her 
daughter's  questioning  eyes. 

"No,  mother,  I  don't  want  you  to  go. 
I  can't  let  you  go  out  ou  such  a  cold 
night.  I  was  going  more  because  I 
thought  father  would  expect  it  than  for 
anything  else." 

"Perhaps  he  will  not  mind,"  said  the 
mother,  hesitating,  "though,  as  usual, 
he  was  not  pleased  that  I  did  not  go, 
and  1  thought  perhaps  I  ought  to,  if  it 
would  make  him  any  happier." 

"But  it  wouldn't,  mother  dear,"  said 
the  young  girl  hastily,  and  throwing 
aside  her  cloak  she  drew  a  chair  up  to 
her  mother's  side  and  gently  pulled  the 
darning  from  her  mother's  hands  lis  she 
went  on:  "I  really  think  the  more  we 
try  to  please  him  in  every  little  thing 
the  more  fault-finding  and  exacting  he 
becomes." 

"Hush,  child,"  and  the  mother's  thin 
hand  passed  softly  down  the  girl's  cheek 
to  her  lips. 

Mary  captured  it  in  both  her  own, 
kissed  it,  and  answered  laughingly: 

"Don't  hush  me,  mother.  I'm  not  a 
child  any  longer,  and  I  see  my  father  as 
I  would  see  any  other  man.  The  fact  is 
we  have  spoiled  him,  until  his  habit  of 
finding  fault  with  trifies  and  holding 
somebody  responsible  for  all  his  discom- 
forts is  almost  unendurable.  He  isn't 
conscious  of  it,  and  if  tonight  at  meeting 
somebody  should  tell  him  of  it  he  would 
be  as  much  surprised  as  anybody." 

"And  he  would  pray  as  earnestly  as 
anybody  to  be  delivered  from  it,"  said 
his  wife. 

'  Yes,  if  they  were  successful  in  mak- 
ing him  believe  he  had  any  such  fault," 
laughed  Mary;  "but  we  two,  who  love 
him  best,  have  never  dared  to  let  him 
know  we  saw  it,  so  he  would  not  be 
easily  convinced." 

"He's  a  good  man,  Mary,  a  good 
Christian  man,  honest  as  the  light  — " 
"And  cross  as  a  bear,  and  — " 
"  Mary  !" 

"  Mother!"  and  Mary's  eyes  twinkled 
"I  never  knew  you  to  speak  so  of 
your  father." 

"But  I  wish  I  had  spoken  long  ago, 
and  I'm  going  to  speak  now.   I'm  going 
to  tell  him  what  I  think  about  it  all 
Think  what  a  doleful,  forlorn,  Christ- 
mas we  had !" 

"  But  your  father  never  kept  Christ- 
mas. When  he  was  young  the  people 
thought  more  of  the  first  day  of  the 
New  Year,  aud  I  doubt  if  he  ever  had 
a  present  in  his  life;  and  when  your 
brother  used  to  want  to  hang  up  his 
stocking,  he  would  tell  him  what  hard 
times  he  had  as  a  child;  that  he  was 
glad  to  get  enough  to  eat,  without  ask- 
ing for  presents.  Of  course,  even  when 
I  had  saved  up  a  few  sixpences  to  buy 
the  child  a  gift,  such  a  remark  took  the 
pleasure  out  of  it;  so  as  he  grew  older, 
we  said  nothing  about  it  to  his  father, 
but  I  used  to  manage  to  slip  a  new 
handkerchief,  or  a  necktie,  or  a  pair  of 
mittens  into  his  drawer." 

"  Yes,  I  understand  it,  mother,  for 
even  now,  if  he  looks  at  me  when  I  have 
on  a  new  dress,  I  feel  suddenly  guilty 
and  as  if  the  old  one  ought  to  have 
served  another  year." 

"  Well,  he  has  a  great  many  cares, 
child,  and  he  cannot  help  being  angry 
when  he  is  in  debt.  He's  growing  old, 
daughter,  and  we  mustn't  mind  his 
ways.  Touight  he  was  especially 
anxious  to  get  off  early,  and  everything 
went  wrong.  You  know  he  is  never 
late  to  church,"  added  the  loyal  wife, 
anxious  to  say  all  possible  good. 

"All  that  may  be  true,  mother,  and 
out  in  the  world  he  bears  things  like  a 
man  and  a  Christian.  I've  no  doubt  he 
will  give  as  good  testimony  to  the 
mercies  of  the  past  year  as  anyone  in 
the  meeting  tonight,  but  he  will  fret 
just  as  (piickly  if  the  breakfast  is  tw< 
minutes  late  tomorrow  morning.  I 
don't  want  his  kind  of  religion,  mother. 


A  faith  that  won't  help  a  man  keep  his 
tenqier  isn't  worth  having."  And  the 
girl's  face  flushed  with  the  energy  of 
her  w  ords. 

"Stop,  stop,  my  child!  You  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying !  Your 
brother  Harry  said  that  before  he  went 
away.  Don't  let  me  hear  it  from  an- 
other child.  There's  no  fault  in  the 
faith.  There's  no  fault  in  the  precious 
Christmas  gift,  sent  us  from  God.  If 
we  take  so  sparingly  and  use  so  blindly 
that  we  miss  the  blessedness  that  is 
every  Christian  heritage,  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  Giver  or  the  Gift.  Your 
father's  faith  is  your  mother's,  Mary, 
and  she  tells  you  it  has  !>een  her  only 
strength,  and  comfort,  and  delight. 
You  will  come  to  know  it,  sometime, 
for  yourself,  and  I  believe  my  boy,  if  he 
lives,  will  come  to  know  it  too." 

Seeing  her  mother's  agitation,  the 
girl  said  no  more,  but  gently  led  her  on 
to  talk  of  her  brother  who  had  left  home 
at  the  age  of  1  fi,  and  had  never  been  heard 
from  since.  At  the  time  of  his  depart- 
ure, Mary,  now  on  the  verge  of  woman- 
hood, was  four  years  of  age,  and  all 
through  her  childhood  and  youth  her 
imagination  had  played  around  her 
faint  memories  of  him,  catching  eagerly 
at  whatever  her  mother  could  tell.  Her 
father  never  spoke  of  him,  except  to  up- 
braid his  desertion  of  his  parents  and 
his  duty.  Whatever  had  been  his 
offense,  the  Deacon  bad  not  forgiven, 
but  Mary  knew  how  the  mother's  heart 
yearned  and  watched  and  waited  for 
her  boy,  and  she  understood  what  secret 
spring  of  sorrow  was  draining  her 
mother's  strength.  He  had  left  them 
on  the  last  night  of  the  year;  and  as 
the  years,  one  after  another,  crept  on- 
ward, Mary  always  felt  the  feverish, 
faint  hope  in  her  mother's  heart,  and 
this  night  of  all  nights  she  did  not  like 
to  leave  her  alone.  But  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  and  the  mother  and  daughter 
sat  in  the  firelight,  talking  over  all  the 
story  of  the  boy's  young  life,  Mrs.  Frost 
grew  restless.  She  arose  and  went  to 
the  window,  and,  looking  up  and  down 
the  white  road,  over  which  bent  the 
Imughs  of  naked  trees,  ami  away  across 
the  snowy  fields,  she  seemed  to  ask  the 
earth,  which  somewhere  hid  his  grave 
or  felt  his  footstep,  and  the  stars  that 
must  have  seen  his  wanderings,  for  tid- 
ings of  her  boy.  As  she  stooil  there, 
the  clock  in  the  church  tower  struck 
eleven. 

"There's  only  one  hour  more  in  this 
year,  Mary,"  she  said,  turning  to  her 
daughter,  who  sat  gazing  into  the  fading 
fire,  "only  one  hour  in  this  year.  He 
will  not  come  touight,  and  eversince  he 
went  away  I  have  watched  the  old  year 
out,  waiting  for  him.  He  went  away 
while  we  were  at  the  midnight  service. 
Your  father  insisted  ui>on  his  going 
with  us,  but  there  had  been  hard  words 
between  them  that  day,  and  for  the  first 
time  he  openly  rebelled.  He  would  not 
go;  and  when  1  knew  it,  I  wanted  to 
stay  with  him,  but  feared  it  looked  like 
sanctioning  his  disobedience.  So  I  went, 
aud  all  through  the  dying  hours  of  the 
year  my  heart  was  with  my  child.  God 
only  knows  how  the  moments  dragged, 
how  discordant  seemed  the  praises,  how 
impossible  to  freight  the  prayers  with 
my  heartache.  At  last,  against  your 
father's  wishes,  I  crept  out  and  came 
home.  You  were  safely  asleep  in  your 
little  crib,  and  I  had  said  to  Harry  as  1 
went  out,  'take  good  care  of  your  little 
sister.' 

"A  strange  fear  had  taken  possession 
of  me  that  he  meant  to  go  away.  Once, 
when  angry,  he  had  threatened  to  go, 
aud  his  father  answered,  'You  will  be 
glad  enough  to  come  back  to  me  for 
your  bread  !'  and  I  could  not  forget  that 
the  thought  of  going  had  once  crossed 
his  mind.  This  recollection  aud  this 
fear  made  me  bid  him  watch  over  you. 
He  was  very  fond  of  you,  and  I  tried  as 
1  walked  home  to  believe  that  he  would 
not  leave  you  alone.  But  I  went  from 
room  to  room  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house;  I  passed  with  trembling  steps  up 
to  his  chamber.  He  was  not  there.  I 
searched  for  some  message,  some  word 
or  line  to  say  he  loved  his  mother,  and 
I  found  at  last  what  has  been  a  comfort 
all  these  years,  a  little  note  pinned  to 
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Dorit 
Shiver 
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Just  scratch  a  match — light 
the  Perfection  Oil  Heater — 
and  stop  shivering.  Wher- 
ever you  have  a  room  that's 
hard  to  heat — that  the  fur- 
nace doesn't  reach — thera 
you'll  need  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  witlx  Smokeless  Device) 

Just  the  thing  for  blizzard  time  or  between  seasons.  Its  genial 
glowing  heat  makes  any  room  cheerful  and  cozy.   No  smoke — 
no   smell — smokeless  device  prevents.  Brass 
font  holds  4  quarts  of  oil  burning  9  hours.  Fin- 
ished in  japan  and  nickel.  Every  heater  warranted. 

LamP  steady, soft  light 
which  is  so  much  appreciated  by  workers  and 
students.  Made  of  brass,  nickel  plated  with  the 
latest  improved  central  draft  burner.  Every  lamp 
warranted.  Write  our  nearest  agency  for  de- 
scriptive circular  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp. 

Standard  Oil  Company 
(Incorporated ) 


Course  in 

Telegraphy 

Good  Positions 

Tuition  back  after  one  year's  service. 
Main  S.  P.  wire  in  schoolroom.  Write 
for  particulars. 

PACIFIC  COAST 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


your  night  dress  as  you  lay  in  your  little 
crib.  I  have  it  now.  I  kept  it  near 
me  till  I  wore  it  out,  so  that  I  feared  I 
could  not  read  the  words:  'I  am  going, 
mother,  I  know  not  where,  nor  for  how 
long,  but  I  shall  never  come  back  to 
father  for  my  bread  !  But  I  love  you, 
mother,  and  if  I  live  I  will  come  back 
to  you  !'  I  have  waited  for  him  ever 
since,  Mary,  and  since  that  day  I  have 
never  been  once  to  the  midnight  ser- 
vice. 

"Once  there  came  to  us  the  story  of 
the  wreck  of  a  vessel  hound  from  South 
America  to  New  York  and  among 
the  names  of  the  lost  was  one  like 
that  of  my  boy.  But  I  did  not  be- 
lieve him  dead.  I  wait  and  watch 
for  him  still,  and  your  father  knows  it, 
and  I  think  it  irritates  and  disturbs 
him,  for  every  year  he  urges  me  to  go. 
J  have  felt  that  I  could  never  do  it,  but 
somehow  tonight  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
like  to  try  again.  Let  us  walk  down 
together,  child,  and  have  this  last  hour 
of  the  year  with  the  people  of  God  !  " 

Willing  to  do  anything  to  soothe  her 
mother's  agitated  feelings,  Mary 
wrapped  her  warmly,  and  together 
they  walked  over  the  white  road  to  the 
church  door.  The  notes  of  a  hymn 
came  out  to  greet  them  on  the  still  air. 
The  vestry  was  filled,  and  the  two 
women  slipped  quietly  into  a  hack  seat. 
When  the  music  ceased,  they  sat  with 
bowed  heads,  each  thinking  her  own 
thoughts  for  the  dying  year,  when  a 
voice  broke  out  on  their  ear  so  changed 
and  softened  that  they  hardly  recog- 
nized, at  first,  the  voice  of  Deacon 
Frost.  After  a  few  broken  sentences  it 
grew  clearer,  and  he  told  of  his  struggles 
with  poverty,  of  his  effort  to  hold  his 
home,  of  his  hard  conviction  that  God 
was  looking  after  everybody's  welfare 
but  his,  and  leaving  him,  though  he 
had  tried  to  serve  Him,  to  fight  his 
battles  alone.  He  told  them  of  the 
humiliation  and  bitterness  with  which, 
this  very  night,  he  had  gone  to  the 
house  of  his  creditors  with  the  admis- 
sion that  he  could  not  pay  his  debt,  and 
that  he  had  been  met  there  with  the 
smiling  statement  that  the  debt,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  had  been  paid  by  a 
friend,  or  by  friends,  who  wished  to 
remain  unknown.  He  had  no  unknown 
friends.  God  must  have  moved  the 
hearts  of  these,  his  brethren,  to  such 
compassion  on  his  anxiety  and  care, 
and  the  act  had  been  as  coals  of  fire 
upon  his  heart,  lighting  it  till  he  saw 
his  hardness  and  sin,  warming  it  till  it 
melted  in  gratitude  and  love  to  God 
and  to  those  who  had  done  this  good  to 
him  who  had  tried  to  love  God,  with 
very  little  love  to  his  fellow  men. 

He  made  a  bad  piece  of  work  of  the 
story,  but  the  people  knew  he  felt  it, 
and  that  he  was  going  into  the  New 
Year  with  a  new  love  in  his  heart. 

And  there  were  tears  running  down 
the  white,  wrinkled  face  in  the  back 
seat.  The  Deacon's  wife  was  glad  she 
came. 

They  sang  a  verse,  and  Mary's  voice 
was  sweet  and  clear.  Young  Nelson 
heard  it;  the  Deacon  saw  him  turn  in 
search  for  Mary  in  the  crowd,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  no  anger  arose  in  his 
heart. 

The  moments  sped  on.  There  was 
stillness.  Every  heart  was  silently  lay- 
ing its  burden  upon  the  breast  of  the 
dying  year — its  burden  of  the  things  to 
be  'left  behind'  before  the  soul  could 
'press  forward  toward  the  mark.'  It 
was  all  very  sweet  and  still,  and  the 
Deacon's  wife  felt  how  good  it  was  to 


be  there,  when  there  arose  from  her  side 
the  tall  form  of  a  man  who  had  occupied 
the  seat  alone  when  the  mother  and 
daughter  came  in.  She  had  not  looked 
at  him,  but  now  as  she  gazed  at  the 
erect  figure  and  the  bearded  face  she 
saw  and  knew  her  son.  A  stifled  moan 
escaped  her  lips.  His  eyes  looked  ten- 
derly down  upon  her  and  gave  her 
strength.  She  clung  to  the  hand  he 
gave  her,  and  bowed  her  face  upon  it 
while  he  spoke: 

"1  cannot  let  theold  yeargo,"  he  said, 
"sitting  here  among  my  old  neighbors, 
without  telling  them  of  the  blessings 
that  the  year  has  brought  me.  It  has 
been  the  year  of  birth  to  me — of  birth 
into  the  only  real  life — that  hidden  with 
Christ  in  God.  Thirteen  years  ago,  on 
the  last  night  of  the  year,  while  my  par- 
ents prayed  here  with  you,  I  turned  my 
back  on  you  and  on  lny  home,  on  my 
baby  sister's  face,  on  my  mother's  tears, 
and  began  my  life  of  wanderings.  They 
have  lasted  many  years;  they  have  led 
me  into  many  forbidden  paths;  but  in 
every  one,  however  far  astray,  I  have 
heard  the  voice  of  God  calling  me.  I 
have  seen  my  mother's  face  watching 
for  me  through  the  nights;  and  espe- 
cially, as  each  year  brought  around  the 
anniversary  of  my  flight,  have  I  felt  her 
prayers  following  me.  I  have  heard 
her  speaking  tenderly  to  me  again  and 
again.  I  have  remembered  the  love 
with  which  she  made  and  hid  for  me  the 
little  Christmas  gifts,  and  I  resolved  to 
arise,  and  while  this  year  still  lingered, 
to  bring  myself  back  to  my  mother,  and 
to  acknowledge  before  you  all  the  won- 
derful mercy  and  love  which  I  have 
found  in  returning  to  my  mother's 
(iod." 

And  as  his  last  words  died  upon  his 
lips  and  he  sat  down,  throwing  one 
strong  arm  around  his  mother  and 
drawing  her  head  down  to  his  shoulder, 
the  Deacon  knew  from  whom  his  New 
Year's  gift  had  come. 

"Forgive  me,  Harry,"  he  said  aloud, 
moving  with  outstretched  hand  and  the 
tears  streaming  over  his  rough  cheeks 
to  the  side  of  his  son. 

"Nay,  father,  forgive  me;"  and  as 
they  clasped  each  other's  hands  the  old 
church  clock  struck  twelve. — Selected. 


Packing  Away  Vitality. 

If  people  realized  how  precious  phys- 
ical and  mental  vitality  are,  they  would 
not  squander  them  by  foolishness  any 
more  readily  than  they  would  tap  their 
veins  and  squander  their  life  blood. 

To  accomplish  great  things  we  must 
have  a  strong,  vigorous  life  force,  a 
powerful  vitality.  If  we  do  not  have 
these,  everything  we  do  will  bear  the 
stamp  of  weakness.  It  will  crop  out  in 
every  act.  It  is  the  strong  vitally  that 
tells  in  the  great  struggle  of  life.  It  is 
the  reserve  power  that  enables  the  run- 
ner to  keep  going  when  others  fall  ex- 
hausted by  the  way. 

It  is  a  great  art  to  learn  to  accumu- 
late and  conserve  vitality,  to  store  it 
away  for  future  emergencies.  It  is  suc- 
cess capital.  You  may  succeed  with- 
out money,  but  you  cannot  succeed  with- 
out physical  and  mental  capital.  It  is 
the  strong  vitality  that  wins.  The  plus 
force,  the  physical  and  mental  energies 
themselves  are  the  things  that  enable 
one  to  surmount  difficulties  and  ride 
triumphantly  over  obstacles. 

It  is  a  very  shortsighted  policy  to  try 
to  crowd  the  brain  beyond  its  normal 
capacity,  to  force  a  tired  mind  to  do 
good  work,  to  force  it  to  think  when  it 
needs  rest  and  recreation. 

Many  people  work  so  much  that  they 
do  not  store  any  reserve  power.  They 
use  up  all  the  power  they  generate,  as 
they  go  along.  All  creative  work,  espe- 
cially, requires  a  fresh  brain,  vigorous, 
spontaneous  thought. 

I  have  noticed  that  people  who  think 
they  must  work  every  minute,  who  are 
always  doing  something,  do  not  accom- 
plish nearly  as  much,  nor  produce  work 
of  as  good  quality,  as  those  who  labor  a 
great  deal  less,  and  play  a  great  deal 
more.  In  other  words,  their  play  is  a 
great  producer,  because  it  keeps  the 
mind  and  body  in  splendid  trim  for 
work;    it  lubricates  the  faculties,  re- 


stores balance— keeps  the  mind  fresh, 
sane,  and  vigorous. 

All  effective  work  is  a  result  of  con- 
centrated faculties.  A  tired  and  ex- 
hausted brain  cannot  focus  its  ideas  with 
any  power.  It  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  will  power  as  a  question  of  vigor- 
ous mentality,  and  that  is  a  child  of  pure 
blood;  it  depends  upon  a  hundred  other 
conditions  being  right. — Orison  Swett 
Marden  in  Success  Magazine. 


Pith,  Point  and  Pathos. 

Wisdom  is  the  jewel  of  great  price 
dug  from  the  mire  of  failures  and 
losses. 

Some  people  seem  unable  to  under- 
stand that  religion  is  more  than  saying 
over  the  creed. 

There  is  plenty  of  goodness  in  the 
world  if  humanity  would  just  stop 
hunting  for  wickedness. 

The  penalty  of  greatness  is  that  you 
have  to  give  your  past  to  your  enemies 
for  dissection. 

Sometimes  a  woman  proves  her  fit- 
ness for  politics  by  making  a  man  think 
he  wants  to  marry  her. 

It  is  funny  to  see  the  effort  some  peo- 
ple make  to  look  perfectly  happy  and 
contented. 

As  Christmas  approaches  the  smoker 
begins  worrying  over  the  cigars  he 
knows  will  be  given  him. 

The  wise  husband  goeth  forth  and 
purchases  his  necktie  ere  his  wife  buys 
her  Christmas  gifts. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man's  friends  all 
go  broke  about  the  time  he  has  to  bor- 
row money. 

When  a  man  wants  to  tell  a  brunette 
he  admires  that  style  of  beauty,  there  is 
generally  a  blonde  standing  within  ear- 
shot. 


"  Why  do  you  stick  to  those  old 

"  Why  shouldn't  I?" 

"Everybody's  heard  'em." 

"  That's  it.  Nothing  puts  people  at 
easje  like  knowing  just  exactly  when  to 
laugh." 
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Chaff. 

Judge  Woolsack — I  want  you  to  meet 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Carter,  a  most  charm- 
ing widow. 

Dr.  Kalomell — The  kind  you  make? 

Judge  Woolsack — No.  The  kind  you 
make. 

Little  Rastus — But  Ah  kain't  ondah- 
stan'  'bout  deyarth  an'  de  sun. 

Uncle  Mose— Lemme  'splain  hit  ter 
yo'  all.  Now  s'posen  dis  lantern  am 
de  sun,  an'  mah  haid  am  de  yarth. 
Ah  swing  de  lantern  roun'au'  round  an' 
it  done  shed  light  on  de  inhabitants  of 
mah  haid.  Now  does  yo'  ondahstan'?" 

"My  daughter  is  going  to  marry  a 
millionaire." 

"Isn't  that  nice?  Who  is  he,  and 
when  is  the  wedding  to  be?" 

"  I  don't  know  yet.  She's  just  joined 
the  chorus." 

Yeast — In  Hungary  traveling  is  as 
cheap  as  three  miles  for  a  cent. 

Crimsonbeak — Oh,  well,  I've  seen 
railroads  when  they  ought  to  pay  a  man 
more  than  that  to  ride  on  'em. 

"Surgeons  in  New  York  recently 
operated  on  a  patient  and  removed  six 
internal  organs." 

"  I  wish  they'd  operate"  on  our  flat 
and  remove  a  few  pianos  and  a  phono- 
graph." 

He — Jones  says  in  this  letter  that  his 
new  car  is  fill-horsepower. 

She — That  is  not  so.  I  saw  two 
horses  hauling  it  along  the  street  the 
other  day. 

"I  suppose,"  remarked  Knox,  sar- 
castically, "  that  you  are  busy  with 
your  society  stunts  as  usual  ?" 

"Oh,  yaas,"  replied  Cholly,  wearily, 
"  but  I'm  beginning  to  discover,  don't 
y'know,  that  society  is  a  deuced  bore." 

"  Well,  well,  most  of  us  discovered 
that  about  your  society  long  ago." 

"Who  is  that  big  man?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"That,"  replied  the  native,  "  is  Mr. 
Pompus." 

"Only  plain  'Mister?'  Why,  he  has 
the  bearing  of  a  major-general." 

"  Yes,  and  the  overbearing  of  a  young 
lieutenant." 
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c-rease  their  bounty  to  $10  if  Napa 
county  would  follow  suit. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Increased  Melon  Acreage. —  Im- 
perial Press:  It  is  estimated  that  not 
less  thau  3000  acres  in  the  Brawley  dis- 
trict will  be  planted  to  cantaloupes  next 
spring,  or  about  four  times  the  acreage 
of  last  season.  A  new  packing  house  is 
to  be  erected  at  Keystone  siding,  about 
four  miles  from  Brawley,  and  H.  Woods 
&  Co.  will  erect  a  packing  house  in 
Brawley.  The  new  melon  growers' 
association  is  to  be  known  as  the  Braw- 
ley Growers'  Union. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Spraying  Progressing. — Sentinel  : 
Many  spraying  outfits  are  now  at  work 
applying  the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  the 
trees  that  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
peach  blight.  This  is  the  season  that 
is  recommended  by  the  Government  ex- 
perts in  which  to  do  the  work,  and  no 
doubt  nearly  all  the  orchards  will  be 
treated  before  the  first  of  the  year.  Last 
season  the  spraying  was  delayed  until 
late  on  account  of  the  trouble  encoun- 
tered in  getting  machines,  many  of 
which  came  too  late.  These  are  all  be- 
ing utilized  this  winter,  and  as  the  late 
spraying  was  of  great  benefit  last  year, 
it  is  expected  that  the  work  done  this 
month  will  be  even  more  effective  in 
staying  the  ravages  of  the  blight  should 
it  appear.  There  is  abundant  proof  that 
there  is  no  fake  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy,  as  the  orchards  that  received 
no  treatment  last  year  either  bore  an 
inferior  crop  of  fruit  or  died  altogether. 

SONOMA. 

HOP  Growers  Organize. — Articles 
of  incorporation  and  by-laws  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Hop  Growers'  Union,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  the  combination  of 
the  growers  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  were  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing at  Santa  Rosa,  Dec.  14,  and  an- 
nouncement made  of  directors  for  this 
State  as  follows:  Daniel  Flint,  A.  A. 
Merkley,  A.  C.  Bandy,  S.  B.  Slight  of 
Sacramento;  W.  B.  Lovdal,  Yolo;  M.  H. 
Durst,  Wheatland;  W.  P.  Slusscr,  Mt. 
Olivet;  T.  B.  Miller,  F.  M.  Cunning- 
ham, Ukiah;  Timothy  Shea,  Joseph  T. 
Grace,  and  E.  P.  Woodward,  Santa 
Rosa.  A  committee  was  also  named  to 
visit  Oregon  and  Washington  to  organ-, 
ize  the  growers  of  those  States,  and 
when  such  organization  is  effected  10  of 
the  above  directors  are  to  resign  to  give 
place  to  five  from  each  of  the  States 
mentioned.  The  organization  com- 
mittee, which  will  leave  for  the  north 
at  once,  is  composed  of  W.  E.  Lovdal, 
A.  L.  Schinn,  M.  H.  Durst,  and  E.  F. 
Woodward.  The  five  permanent  direc- 
tors for  California  will  be  Messrs.  Lov- 
dal, Durst,  Cunningham,  Grace,  and 
Woodward. 

TEHAMA. 

Sheep  Inspected. — J.  H.  Ginn,  of 
Red  Bluff,  who  has  been  working  as 
special  agent  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment in  sheep  scab  eradication,  has 
just  completed  his  work  of  inspection. 
Mr.  Ginn  has  found  nearly  all  of  the 
sheep  examined  perfectly  free  from  the 
disease  and  some  bands  were  in  partic- 
ularly fine  shape. 

VENTURA. 

Sugar  Beets  Being  Planted. — 
Oxnard  Courier:  The  planting  of  beets 
is  going  on  at  a  rapid  pace;  25' »U  acres 
are  reported  planted  for  the  month  of 
November.  With  rain  these  beets  will 
begin  to  peep  through  the  surface  and 
as  many  more  will  be  planted  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  In  all  about  12,000  acres  of 
beets  have  been  contracted  for  next 
year.  This  is  not  the  total  acreage  that 
will  be  received,  as  there  are  a  few 
weather  conditions  to  consider  that 
would  bring  the  acreage  up  consider- 
ably. Good  rainfall  would  do  its  share 
in  causing  the  farmers  who  are  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  they  will  do  for  next 
year  to  decide  to  sign  up  for  more  beets. 


Seeds,   Plants,  Etc. 


FREE 

1908  CATALOG 

SEEDS 

LARGER,  HANDSOMER, 

MORE  COMPLETE 

THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 

C.  C  MORSE  &  COMPANY 

Successors  to  Cox  Seed  Co. 
52  JACKSON  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALMONDS 

Lewelllng,  Texas  Prolific,  Drake,  Three  sure 
bearers. 

PEACHES 

Mulr,   Elberta,    Lowell,  Orange  and  TuBcan 
CUng,  etc. 

CHERRIES 

Chapman  (earliest),  Royal  Ann,  Blng,  Tartarian, 
etc. 

WALNUTS  AND  PECANS 

Grafted  and  Seedlings. 

ELLWOOD  WALNUT 

EUCALYPTUS— Twenty  varieties,  In  10,000  or 
50,000  lots. 

Leonard  Coates  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Honest  Seed 

at 

Reasonable 
Prices 

hat  yonr  garden  will 
d  all  depends  upon 
the  seed  you  plant. 

GREGORY'S  SEEDS 

]  are  known  everywhere  as  the  standard 
for  purity  and  vitality. 

\\  e  offer  this  year  two  New  Horticul- 
tural Hufth  Beans — treraendonB  croppers 
and  rust  proof .  SendforourA-eecatalog. 
1  J.  J.  H  GREGORY  »  SON.  Msmlehud.  M«si., 


Ferry's  Reeds 
are  the  best  known  and 
the  most  reliable  seeds  grown. 
Every  package  has  behind  It  the  reputation 
of  a  house  whose  business  standards  are  the 
highest  In  the  trade. 

Ferrr'a  1908  Seed  Annual  will  be  mailed  FREE 
to  all  applicants.  It  contains  colored  plates,  many 
encr:i  vui^s.  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions 
for  planting  over  1200  varieties  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  It. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE 


200,000  Berry  Plants.  Including  Phenora- 
enals,  Mammoths,  Blackberries,  Himalaya 
Giants,  LucreUa  Dewberries  and  Kaspberrles. 

Bend  for  Catalogue  to 

R.  J.  HUNTER.  OAK  VIEW  BERRY  FARM 

Qrldley,  Cal. 


WANTED 

Catlings  ol  the  Following  for  Grafting  Purposes : 

KupestrlsNt.  tieorge,  Hlparla  x  Hupestrls :B06, 
Hlparla  x  Hupestrls  330!),  Kiparla  x  Hupestrls 
106-8  and  Mourvedre  x  Hupestrls  1202.  Address 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

Fresno,  California. 


Best  Stock  on  the  Coast 
Every  Tree  True  to  Name 

CITRUS 

Any  quantity  in  all  of  the  leading  Stand- 
ard Varieties.  All  grown  at  Exeter,  where 
they  develop  perfectly. 

DECIDUOUS 

The  best  of  everything  In  all  sorts,  strong 
and  healthy,  with  well  developed  roots. 
Properly  packed  and  shipped  promptly  or 
when  desired.  Place  your  orders  now. 


NEW 

CREATIONS 

We  are  sole  propagators  and  disseminators 

Santa  Rosa  Plum 
Rutland  Plumcot,  Gaviota  Plum 
Formosa  Plum,  Vesuvius  Plum 
Royal  and  Paradox  Walnuts 

Se  d  10c.  for  our  valuable  booklet,  beauti- 
fully Illustrated  In  colois,  wnlch  tells  all 
about  these  wonderful  new  creations. 

GRAPEVINES 

On  their  own  roots  and  grafted  on 
Phylloxera  Heslstant  Hoots. 

Callmyrna  Figs,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  Palms,  Plants. 

Our  large  new  catalogue  sent  free. 
paid-up  capital  •  aoo.eoe.oe 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC. 

Geo.C  Roeding  Prea.&Mgr. 
Box  18  Fres^alifon^USAw 


SUGAR  GUM  AND  RED  GUM  TREES 

In  large  or  small  numbers. 
HENRY  SHAW.  RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  St.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


The  Crocker  Bartlett  Pear 


DOES  NOT  BLIGHT 

If  proven  different,  purchase  price  of  trees 
bought  from  us  In  1907  will  be  refunded.  Fruit 
highly    recommended    by    Luther  Kurbank. 

Sample  of  pears  sent  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

See  U.  S.  Year  Book  of  1900. 

Peach  Trees,  15c— all  leading  varieties. 

Cherry  Trees,  20c-all  leading  varieties. 

GOLDEN  RULE  NURSERY 

Loomls,  Placer  i  ounty,  Cal. 


High  In  Quality 


Low  In  Price 


OUR  SEEDS  GKOW 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seed 


J.  SEULBERGER, 

414  Fourteenth  Street.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


$30,000,000 


Is  the  estimated  value  of  the 
coming  crop  of  citrus  fruits 
In  California.  This  unprece- 
dented volume  has  greatly 
Increased  the  demand  for 
good  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  Hence  If  you  are  con- 
templating planting,  we 
advhe  that  you  get  your 
order  In  early  for  your  trees. 
Our  book  on  "The  Citrus 
Fruits"  tells  about  the  cit- 
rus question;  from  the  seed 
bed  to  marketing  the  crop 
and  getting  your  check. 
Sumptuously  Illustrated, 
and  about  20,000  words  of 
text.  A  copy  Is  yours  for 
25  cents. 


Son  Dims  Citrus  Nursery 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 

R.  M.  1  EAGUE, 


l'ROPHIKTOH. 


Ask  us 

about 

Walnuts 


The  kind 
for 

Commerii  I 
Planting. 

Large, 

Rich  and 

Prolific 

Costs  nothing  to  investigate. 
Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 


Orange  Seed  Bed  Stock. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR 

Orders  Booked  Now  for  Delivery 
Spring  of  1908. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  DISBKOW,  Proprietor. 
Both  Phones.  R.  U.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


For  Sale :  Jerusalem  Artichokes 

THE  GREAT  WINTER  HOd  FEED 

Address 

rancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Fresno,  California. 
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SEEDS,   PLANTS,  Etc 


never  buy  a  cheap  horse  and  expect 
to  get  a  good  one.  Some  fruit  ranchers 
buy  the  cheapest  tree  they  can  get,  but  an 
orchardist — never.  Our  trees  and  vines  are 
not  the  cheapest,  but  they  are  the  best  that 
in  selection  and  growing  can  produce. 
We  propagate  only  from  parent  trees  and 
vines  that  are  the  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  our  stock  will  give  you  good  ser- 
vice for  a  lifetime.    That  is  what  you  want. 


OUR  STOCK 


Comprises  all  profitable 
commercial  sorts  of 


PEACHES, 
PLUMS, 
PEARS, 
APPLES, 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


CHERRIES, 
ALMONDS 
APRICOTS 
and  GRAPES. 


Contract  now  the  trees  you  want 

WRITE  US 


PLACER  NURSERIES 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Trees  that  Grow  and  Bear  Fruit 


SOUTHERN  TREES  ARE  BEST,  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  THOROUGHLY 
DORMANT  AND  HAVE  NO  SOFT  WOOD  ABOUT  THEM. 

Our  trees  are  carefully  and  well  grown.  Buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  the  middleman's  profit.  Special  attention  given  to  orders  from  large 
planters.  We  have  a  general  assortment  of  deciduous,  citrus  and  ornamental 
trees.  Also  an  extensive  line  of  ornamental  and  flowering  plants,  including  a 
large  assortment  of  roses.    Write  for  price  list — it  is  free. 

Orange  County  Nursery  &  Land  Company 

FULLERTON,  CAL. 


200.000  Eucalyptus  Trees 

1m  W  %*f  ■  (IN  VARIETY) 


(IN  VARIETY) 


Transplanted  in  flats  of  100  each.  We  prefer  orders  of  1000  rather  than 
10,000  ;  outside  limit,  20,000.  Our  trees  are  up  to  our  usual  standard.  Cor- 
respondence invited.  Our  booklet,  telling  when,  how,  and  what  to  plant,  free 
to  our  patrons  only.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Nurseryman 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 


BARTLETT  PEARS. 

I  have  a  large  stock  of  Bartlett  Pears  that  can- 
not be  excelled  for  size  and  quality  grow\»  on 
whole  roots  one  year  old.  Prices  reasonable. 
Those  desiring  In  any  quantity,  address, 


R.  P.  EACHUS, 


LAKEPORT.  CAL 


WALNUT  TREES 


Grown  from  carefully  selected  seed 
Postal  for  prices. 


A.  A.  MILLS, 


Anaheim,  Cal. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 

We  Grow  on  New  Virgin  Soli  all  Leading  Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines. 
We  Guarantee  all  Stock  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Disease. 

SPECIALTIES— Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Prunes,  Figs,  Apricots, 
Cherries.   Wine,  Table  and  Raisin  Grapes. 

We  grow  only  Standard  Commercial  Varieties— Money  Makers.  Life  is  too  short 
to  experiment  with  so-called  Novelties  which  have  been  untried.  We  have  been 
pleasing  our  customers  for  18  years.  We  refer  to  any  bank  or  business  house  In 
Fresno  as  to  our  standing  and  reliability.  Write  us  for  prices.  Large  Catalogue 
and  Souvenir  Picture  showing  Largest  Tree  in  the  world  mailed  Free.  Address 


THE  FRESNO 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor. 


NURSERY 

Box  R.  R.  42.  Fresno,  California 


Franquette 
Santa  Rosa 

Finest 
Varieties 

Burbank's 
Best 


Burbank's 
Crimson  Winter 


WALNUTS 
CHESTNUTS 
Opulent  Peach 
Rhubarb 

Grown  at  Sebastopol 

T.  J.  TRUE, 


Grafted  on 
Calif.  Black 


Grafted 

Finest 
Quality 

Also  other 
stock 


Rural  Route  1. 


MODESTO 


Trees 


French  Prunes  and  Apri- 
cots; Muirs  and  Tuscan 
Clings,  and  many  other 
varieties  of  Peach  Trees, 
all  fine  budded  stock.  Large  stock  of  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  Apples,  grafted  on  whole 
roots  and  free  from  all  pests.  Also  a  fine  stock 
of  Cherries,  Pears,  Plums,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list. 

A.  F.  SCHKI DECKER,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

Proprietor  Pleasant  View  Nursery. 


Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb 

$1.50  per  Doz.      $6  per  100.      $40  per  1000. 

Now  Is  good  time  to  plant.  Pedigreed  Stock. 
600  Valencia,  one  year,  extia  fine,  860  per  100. 
J.  B.  WAGNER,  the  Rhubarb  Specialist,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Brandywine,  Excelsior,  Texas,  Arizona,  Al, 
Lady  Thompson  and  Midnight,  Pedigree  Plants. 

Blackberry  Plants 


Mammoth  Blacks,  Early  Crandal, 

Giant  Himalaya. 

Raspberry  Plants 

Surprise  (earliest  known),  Millers,  Cuthbert. 

Dewberry,  Loganberry, 

Phenomenal  Berry  Plants. 

Mention  this  paper  and  get  catalog  of  prices 
and  cultural  directions. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Burbank,  Cal. 


Pacific  Nurseries 

San  Francisco  and  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 

Offers  for  this  Season's  Planting 
a  full  line  of 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergreen  and 

Deciduous,  Conifers,   Palms,  Rhododendrons, 

Camellias,  Ericas,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Eucalyptus, 

Cypress,  Pine,  Monterey  and  Maritima  Pittospo- 

rum  transplanted  into  plats. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

F.  LUDEMANN,  3041  Baker  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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DB  HESS 

STOCK  mv 

Animal  growth  and  milk  production  are 
dependent  lor  lull  development  upon  a  healthy 
digestion.  The  key  to  the  leedcr  s  problem 
then,  is  a  suitable  tonic  to  prevent  derange- 
ment ol  the  digestive  organs.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food  is  such  a  tonic.  By  making  the 
greatest  proportion  ol  lood  digestible,  it  keeps 
the  animal  in  health,  causes  rapid  growth  and 
a  lull  measure  ol  production. 


rrofessors  Quitman,  Wlnalow  ami  Finley 
Dun  endorse  the  imrredientfl  in  Ilr.  Hees 
Stock  Food.  It  to  the  prescription  of  I>r.  Hess 
(M.  ]>.,  1).  V.  S.i  uinl  is  sold  on  a  written 
guarantee. 

100  lb*.  $7.00      »S  lb.  pall  S'j.OO 

Smaller  qtiftatitlpg  at  a  ellght  advance. 

Where  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  differs  In  par- 
ticular is  in  the  dose— it's  small  and  fed  but 
twice  a  day,  which  proves  it  tias  the  most  di- 
gestive strenKth  to  the  pound.  Our  tlovern- 
ment  recognizes  I >r.  Mess  stock  Food  as  a 
medicinal  compound,  and  this  paper  iB  back 
of  the  guarantee. 

If  your  dealer  caDDot  supply  you  we  will. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  ASHLAND.  OHIO. 

iUo  Manufacturers  of  DR.  BESS  POULTRY  PAH.». 

Cl-Aand  INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER, 
THE  PET  ALUM  A  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
PETALFMA,  <  A  I  . . 
PaclBe  Coast  Distributers. 


Glenn  Ranch 

GLENN  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

For  Sale  in 
Subdivisions 


This  famous  and  wellknown  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Cilenn,  "The  Wheat  King,"  as  been 
surveyed  and  subdivided.  It  Is  otrered  for  sale  In 
any  sized  Government  subdivision  at  remarkably 
low  prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceed- 
ing what  Is  assessed  for  county  and  State  taxa- 
tion purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  Is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked  an 
ample  rainfall  and  no  irrigation  Is  required. 

The  river  Is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by 
proposed  purchasers  Is  Invited.  Parties  desiring 
to  look  at  the  land  should  go  to  Willows,  Cali- 
fornia, and  inquire  for  P.  O.  Kibe. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing 
the  subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address 
personally  or  by  letter 


F.  C.  LUSK, 


Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  H.  J.  (jlenn,  at  Chlco,  liutte  County,  ( 'al. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


3M.—4-S  FOOT 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Agricultural  Engineer. 

California  Waterways. 

The  following  is  from  an  address  by 
Mr.  A.  It.  Sprague  at  the  Marysvillc 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  : 

A  review  of  the  comparative  devel- 
opment of  California  and  that  of  the 
Western  States  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley during  the  past  twenty  years  will 
not  show  to  the  advantage  of  Califor- 
nia. With  incomparably  greater  nat- 
ural advantages  to  invite  settlement, 
the  greater  part  of  this  great  State  has 
gained  but  little  in  population  during 
a  period  that  has  witnessed,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  development  of 
great  populations  w  ith  varied  indus- 
tries moving  powerfully  forward.  Our 
greatest  handicap  is  distanced  from 
great  centres  of  population,  with  the 
consequent  expense  in  bringing  settlers 
and  their  effects  here,  and  a  freight 
tariff  necessarily  so  high  as  to  prevent 
manufacturers  from  marketing  their 
products  in  competition  with  those  hav- 
ing less  freight  to  pay. 

We  have,  then,  our  industry  largely 
restricted  to  agriculture  ami  ocean 
trade,  until  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  deepening  of 
our  rivers,  we  acquire  a  population 
large  enough  to  furnish  buyers  for  a 
large  (tart  of  what  we  have  natural 
facilities  for  manufacturing.  Varied 
industries  are  what  make  a  State  rich 
and  strong. 

To  secure  this  development  by  which 
all  California  may  profit  in  every  branch 
of  manufacture  and  trade,  we  need  set- 
tlers in  some  such  numbers  as  swept  into 
<  iklahoma  and  built  a  State  almost  in  a 
year — such  as  is  now  thronging  into 
Texas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Manitoba. 

We  must  bid  for  these  high  enough 
to  get  them,  if  this  generation  would 
see  California  come  into  her  own. 

We  must  offer  an  abundance  of  good 
land  cheap  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
work  hard  to  develop  it,  and  we  must 
also  offer  cheap  transportation  for  their 
products.  Land  is  cheap  in  the  propor- 
tion between  its  cost  and  its  best  annual 
production. 

California's  great  areas  available  for 
the  heaviest  production  are  those  in  the 
great  central  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  rivers,  now  largely  j 
under  the  domain  of  drought  and  flood. 
These  areas  once  reclaimed  will  bring  a 
development  which  will  compel  manu- 
factures and  stimulate  to  intense  activity 
every  branch  of  trade  and  commerce  in 
all  parts  of  our  State. 

The  opportunities  which  this  great 
improvement  will  present  are  of  keen  in- 
terest, surely,  to  all  the  East  where  popu- 
lation is  pressing  upon  subsistence — for 
it  will  offer  land  upon  which  families 
may  live  in  comfort  and  plenty  almost 
entirely  from  the  products  of  the  soil, 
while  with  the  surplus  of  varied  pro- 
ducts for  the  markets  of  the  world,  no 
family  reasonably  industrious  and  pru- 
dent, but  may  live  in  extremely  com  lort- 
able  circumstances  wholly  free  from  the 
nerve-killing  strain  of  constant  anxiety 
lest  the  loss  of  a  salaried  position,  or  the 
grinding  exactions  of  both  organized 
labor  and  organized  capital  may  make  it 
impossible  to  make  enough  to  live  upon 
even  in  a  very  humble  way. 

Fortunately,  too,  in  seeking  for  the 
improvement  of  waterways,  with  inci- 
dental benefits  of  vast  areas  of  fertile 
land  thus  reclaimed,  we  shall  have  the 
aid  of  powerful  communities  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  who  will  re- 
ceive direct  benefit  from  such  work  in 
their  own  overflow  districts.  So  that 
although  the  proposed  work  throughout 
the  nation  will  cost  great  sums  of 
money,  since  it  can  be  shown  that  it  will 
release  vast  stores  of  agricultural  wealth 
otherwise  never  available,  the  campaign 
will  draw  to  its  support  the  powerful 
assistance  of  the  Middle  West,  the  South, 
and  the  Pacific  States.  It  will  also 
bring  to  the  great  commercial  centres  of 
the  East  arguments  which  should  l>e  as 
convincing  to  them  as  those  that  secured 
their  aid  in  getting  through  the  vast 


THE  0NE=MAN  ROAD  MACHINE 

Easy  to  guide;  strong,  compact  and  easily  adaptable  to  every  condition  demanded.  It 
needs  but  one  man  and  two  horses  to  operate  It.  Notice  the  "no  skid"  rudders  on  the  wheels. 
They  are  raised  in  the  picture;  when  lowered  they  guide  the  machine  straight  uhead.  The 
moldboard  is  six  feet  long.  Has  adjustable  shoes  shown  at  ends  of  moldboard  to  gage  depth 
to  which  moldboard  should  cut.  1  t's  a  very  desirable  machine  for  road-building  in  city  or  vil- 
lage. It  makes  good  roads  and  keeps  them  so.  Although  made  of  steel  and  malleable  Iron, 
still  it  weighs  odly  tiuu  nounds.  The 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

saves  time  of  three  men  and  two  extra  horses.  It  Is  easy  on  the  horses.  Has  blade  In  front  of 
wheels.  Moldboard  reversible.  Machine  turns  in  tj  ft.  circle,  Built  Tor  Koad-gradlng,  Ditch- 
ing, Land-leveling,  Foundation-digging, 

FOR  IRRIGATION, 

CANAL  BUILDING,  Etc. 

The  price  is  lower  than  most  such 
machines.  v<  e  send  It  on  free  trial. 
Write  us  for  our  handsome  book- 
let, ••Delightful  Roads."  It's  free 
and  tells  you  all  about  the  20th 
Century. 

The  While  Cily  Grader  Co. 

Box  24  White  City.  Kansas 

J.  QURD4  >N,  Hales  Agent, 
P.  O.  Box  167,  .Sacramento,  Cal. 


WITH  LESS  LABOR 


You  can  positively  Insure  a  larger  crop,  clean  fruit  and 
healthy  trees  at  a  saving  of  fully  one-third  the  labor 
ordinarily  required  and  with  a  much  less  outlay  of  time 
and  money  by  using;  a  Bean  Magic  Spray  Pump. 
The  reason  is  because  it  sprays  thoroughly  with  h:«h, 
even  pressure,  but  the  operator  is  working  aeainst  only 
one-half  the  pressure  indicated  on  the  gauge.  It's  on 
account  of  the  spring  which  makes  the  Magic  Spray 
Pump  the  easiest  running,  most  perfect  spray  pump 
ever  made.   No  other  pump  can  compete  with  it  in 
the  essential  points  of  quality  and  durability,  and  we 
challenge  comparison  with  all  other  makes  regard- 
less of  price  or  construction. 

Bean  Magic 
Spray  Pumps 

are  the  result  of  careful  study  and  experience  to 
pump  manufacture.  We  have  no  other  line.  We  are 
specialists  in  pump-making,  and  the  name  BKAN 
on  a  spray  pump  or  appliance  is  a  guarantee  that  it 
is  the  best  that  money  and  brains  can  produce. 

The  most  successful  raisers  of  fancy  fruit  agree 
that  spraying  is  the  only  and  most  effective  method 
of  securing  the  best  results.  The  increase  in  profit 
from  securing  fancy  fruit  will  alone  soon  pay  for  the 
outfit.  Whether  you  have  a  large  or  small  orchard 
you  c  an  no :  afford  to  be  without  a  Bean  M  agic  Spray 
Pump.  Write  for  our  special  offer,  also  free  Illus- 
trated catalog. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

163  W.  Santa  Clara  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 


PEAR-BLIGHT  * 


can  CURE  IT 

Work  has  Extended 
Over  a  Period  ol  3  Years 


Process  and  Formula  Patented. 
Address  Correspondence  to  Vacaville,  Gal. 

PEAR  BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 


Here'*  Your 
Electric  Plant 


Light  YourPlaceby  Electricity 

Electric  Light  is  very  economical  if  you  have  this  outfit— a  FairbaDks- 
Morse  Engine  with  Dynamo.  The  Dynamo  current  operates  incandescent 
or  arc  lights,  electric  fans,  pumps,  motors,  etc.  Shift  the  belt  to  the  other 
flywheel  and  drive  any  kind  of  machine— grinder — churn— buzz  saw— sepa- 
rator. Save  yourself  time  and  labor  by  Installing 
one  of  these  outfits  on  your  farm.  Soon  pays 
for  Itself.  Simple,  safe,  reliable.  Ideal  outfit  for 
farmers.  Lowest  running  and  repair  cost.  Our 
name  your  guarantee. 

Write  for  FREE  Engine  Book  No.  C  1035  on 

Fairbanks-Morse  Engines 

Shows  how  our  engine  outfits  Have  farmers  money.  We  make 
several  styles  and  sizes  of  engines. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,         -         -  CAL, 


Francis  Smith  &  Co. 


Manufacturer 
of 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  63  Fremont  Street.   Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks  — all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  IMpes  with  Asphaltum 
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Saves  Hours 
of  Cleaning 

Of  course  your  wife  would  try  to  I 
wash  even  the  worst  cream  separator 
bowl  properly  twice  every  day.  But 
why  ask  her  to  slave  over  a  heavy, 
complicated"bucket  bowl. "like  either 


of  the  four  on  the  left?  Why  not  save 
her  hours  of  cleaning  every  wei-k 
by  srettin^  a  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular 
Cream  Separator    with    a  simple, 

1  light,  Tubular  bowl,  easily  cleaned  in 
3  minutes,  like  that  on  the  right? 

'  It  holds  the  world's  record  for  clean 
skimming. 

Sharpies  Tubular  Cream  Separa- 
tors are  different— very  different— 
from  all  others.  Every  difference  is 
to  your  advantage.  Write  for  catalog  i 
M—  13L  and  valuable  free  book  "Bus- 
iness Dairying." 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Toronto,  Can.  Chicago,  III. 


plains  for  irrigation  whose  benefits  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Coast  States  are 
now  beginning  to  gather. 

This  is  a  great  Nation  which  has  been 
so  lavish  with  its  treasures  of  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth  and  its  timber, 
with  the  latent  power  of  its  mountain 
streams  that  but  a  fragment  of  each  re- 
mains for  the  generations  yet  to  be; 
but  along  the  channels  of  many  streams 
made  sluggish  by  the  fertile  soil  eroded 
from  vast  areas  lie  empires  of  oppor- 
tunity which  may  easily  be  reclaimed 
to  a  great  fertility. 

It  is  a  project  worthy  of  a  great 
nation  and  one  which  only  asks  for  the 
loan  of  the  nation's  credit  until  such 
time  as  the  land  itself  shall,  from  its 
annual  abundance,  progressively  repay 
the  loan. 


The  Dairy. 


Dairy  Profits. — Gridley  Herald: 
One  of  the  striking  examples  of  success 
with  a  small  dairy  is  the  experience  of 
F.  A.  Cowee.  Mr.  Cowee  came  from 
Kansas  two  years  ago.  He  seeded  a 
portion  of  his  place  to  alfalfa.  Procur- 
ing 10  cows  as  soon  as  the  alfalfa  had 
made  sufficient  growth  to  supply  a  crop, 
he  started  a  small  dairy.  The  animals 
were  good  milkers,  but  such  only  as 
could  be  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  cream  from  the  dairy  has  been 
shipped  to  a  creamery  in  a  neighboring 
town  and  Mr.  Cowee  has  reported  at 
intervals  his  satisfaction  with  his  ven- 
ture. A  few  days  ago  he  showed  a 
statement  from  the  creamery  for  the 
month  of  October  which  contained  the 
following  figures:  For  the  first  two 
weeks  in  October  the  returns  on  the  10 
cows  amounted  to  $60.35,  and  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  month  the 
amount  was  S<>2. 2i>.  The  cost  for  ex- 
press on  the  milk  and  cans  coming  and 
going  was  $3,  thus  netting  #1^0.01  for 
the  butter  fat  alone.  To  this  should  be 
added  the  value  of  the  milk  and  cream 
and  butter  used  by  a  family  of  rive, 
which  could  not  have  been  less  than  $6, 
and  the  skimmed  milk  which  was  fed 
to  the  hogs,  say  $5.  The  10  cows  are 
therefore  entitled  to  a  credit  of  $131.40, 
when  considering  them  as  the  only 
factor  in  the  business. 


mating  $150,000  annually,  notwithstand- 
ing the  competition  of  two  other  cream- 
eries and  of  two  or  three  big  cream 
buying  concerns.  The  report  of  Mana- 
ger Lowell  Gum  states  that  the  creamery 
during  the  last  year  did  more  business 
than  ever  before  and  increased  the  num- 
ber of  patrons  50^.  During  the  year 
the  creamery  paid  the  record-breaking 
average  price  of  34c.  per  pound  for  but- 
ter fat.  This  price  was  practically  the 
same  as  that  paid  by  other  creameries  in 
this  county.  Cream  is  now  weighed  at 
the  patrons'  doors,  the  sample  taken  out 
and  the  cream  hauled  in  the  creamery's 
cans.  This  gives  much  satisfaction  to 
the  patrons.  A  change  has  also  been 
made  from  a  composite  to  a  daily  test, 
another  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
dairymen. 


Creamery  Business.— The  Modesto 
creamery  is  now  doing  business  approxi- 


Fencing  the  Ranges. — Bee:  The 
stock  men  of  Tehama  county  have  in 
the  past  considered  the  fencing  of  their 
ranges  to  be  an  unnecessary  expense, 
but  within  the  past  two  years  some  of 
them  have  been  imposed  upon  to  such 
an  extent  that  fencing  became  neces- 
sary. Joseph  Beck,  of  the  Hunter,  set 
the  example  by  fencing  a  50,000-acre 
range  and  the  other  stock  men  are  be- 
ginning to  fence.  All  that  was  neces- 
sary in  past  years  to  begin  the  cattle 
business  was  to  own  or  rent  a  quarter 
section  and  turn  one's  stock  loose.  Now 
that  the  Forest  Reserve  has  limited  the 
summer  range,  and  foothill  ranchers 
are  beginning  to  fence,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  own  a  range  before  one  can  be- 
come a  stockman. 


The  Whole  Truth 

InANutSkell 


It's  "Reliable'?  | 

And  RELIABILITY  is  "  THE  quality 
of  qualities."  A  reputation  for  RELIA- 
BILITY is  not  won  in  a  day,  a  month 
or  a  year.  Consistent  performance  dur- 
ing the  slow  testing  of  time,  alone  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  most  satis- 
factory of  qualities  —  RELIABILITY. 
Each  year  for  past  sixteen  years,  the 

UC CREAM 
.^•SEPARATOR 

has  been  adding  to  its  reputation  for 
RELIABILITY  which  is  UNEQUALLED 
today.    Dairymen  today  choose  the 
U.  S.  because  they  KNOW  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  the  Best  work 
ALL  the  time  and  the  Longest  time, 
too.    Time  has  PROVED  it. 
Mr.  Van  Worm's 
few  words  sum  up 
completely  the 
many  reasons  why 
dairymen  every- 
where are  fast  ex- 
changing their  old 
style,  unsatisfac- 
tory or  "cheap" 
separators  for  the 
reliable,  clean 
skimming,  u  p-t  o- 
date  U.  S.  If  you 
have  one  of  "the 
other  kind, "  WE'VE 
a  proposition  to 
makeyou.  Just  ask 
us  about  it,  please. 

The  thirty  illustrations  in  our  new  catalog 
enable  you  to  easily  SEE  why  the  construc- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  makes  it  the  most  RELI- 
ABLE and  profitable.  Won't  you  send  today 
for  free  copy?   Just  ask  for  "No.  i  g." 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.  ^ 

Eighteen  Distributing  Warehouses 


Prompt  Delivery  Assured  California  cus- 
tomers from  Stockton  Warehouse.  No  delays. 
Address  all  letters  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


LARGE 
PROFITS 

for  the  men  who  invest  in 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

AND    OTHER  DAIRY  SPECIALTIES 

If  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  and  are  not  making  it  pay.  write  us 
all  about  it.    We  can  help  you.     If  you  would  like  to  engage  in  the  dairy 
business,  we  can  assist  you  in  getting  started.     No  charge  for  advice. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 
Drumm  and  Sacramento  Sts.,  S.  F. 

107  First  St.,         123  N.  Main  St. 
Portland  Los  Angeles 

1017  Post  St.,  Seattle 


J  i 


Winter  Trip 

Made  comfortable  by  the 

Sunset  Route 


Traverses  the  Sunny  South  between 
SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW  ORLEANS 


Vestibuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars— Dining  Ser- 
vice the  Best— Parlor  Observation  Car— Library— Cafe- 
Ladies'  Lounging  Room. 

Personally  conducted  family  excursion  parties  between 
California  and  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Washington  every  week. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with  New  Orleans- 
New  York  Steamship  Co.'s  steamers  for  New  York. 
Your  choice  of  an  all  rail  or  sea  voyage. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES: 


884  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


14th  and  Franklin  Sts. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Gkkek  Farmers. — Sacramento  Bee: 
A  Marysville  blacksmith  has  an  order 
for  Greek  hoes,  the  tool  used  by  the  Gre- 
cians in  their  native  country  in  the 
place  of  the  American  plow.  These 
hoes  will  be  used  in  tilling  a  tract  of 
land  near  Sunset,  recently  acquired  by 
a  firm  of  Greeks.  The  tool  is  a  simple 
affair,  consisting  of  two  prongs  sharp- 
ened at  the  ends,  proceeding  from  a 
common  centre  near  the  handle.  It  is 
not  unlike  a  double  adze,  only  the  blades 
in  the  hoe  are  longer  than  that  of  the 
adze. 


FOR  SALE 

One  six  years  and  one  two  years  old 
Jacks.    If  interested,  address 

P.  0.  Box  345,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

In  use  all  over  the  State 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  grocers,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

1IROOM  CORN  AND  BROOMS. — A  treatise  on 
raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms  on  a 
small  or  large  scale.  Illustrated.  59  pages. 
5  by  7  inches,  Cloth   $o.50 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Fkancisco,  Dec.  24, 1907. 
WHEAT. 

The  final  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  the  production  of  win- 
ter wheat  as  409,442,000  bushels,  with 
224,6461,000  bushels  spring  wheat,  making 
a  total  production  of  6:>4,0<S7,000  bushels, 
against  7:55,260,000  bushels  last  year. 
Prices  on  the  cash  grain  show  no  change 
in  the  local  market,  and  futures  show  no 
great  activity.  Chicago  futures  have  an 
upward  tendency.  There  is  very  little 
activity  in  cash  wheat  here,  though  a 
slightly  better  feeling  is  reported  than 
last  week.  Buyers  are  still  holding  oft', 
and  holders  continue  firm  in  maintaining 
present  quotations. 

California  White  Australian..  1.75  @1.82i 

California  Club   1.67J@1.72J 

California  Milling   1.70  @1.72J 

California  lower  grades   1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club   1.65  ©1.72J 

Northern  Bluestem   1.76  @1.77 j 

Northern  Red   1.62i©1.70 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  a  general  reduction  in 
barley  quotations.  Feed  grades  were  the 
first  to  decline,  being  2Jc  lower,  and 
brewing  soon  followed,  in  spite  of  a  re- 
ported scarcity  of  choice  stock.  There  is 
plenty  of  lower  grade  ottering.  The  week 
has  been  one  of  decided  dullness  in  all 
lines.  Good  feed  is  firmly  held  at  pres- 
ent prices,  but  little  interest  is  shown. 
Chevalier  is  nominally  as  last  quoted, 
but  there  is  little  offering. 

Brewing   $1.60  ©1.65 

Chevalier    1.75  ©1.85 

Good  to  Choice  Feed,  per  ctl..  1.50  @1.55 

Common  to  Fair   1.47J@1.48i 

Shipping   1.57}@1.60 

OATH. 

There  have  been  few  transactions  in 
oats,  and  those  mostly  of  a  merely  job- 
bing character.  There' is,  however,  more 
interest  in  the  market  than  last  week, 
and  the  outlook  is  good.  There  has  been 
no  further  advance  in  prices,  but  every- 
thing is  firmly  held  at  the  advance  of 
last  week. 

Clean  Black  for  seed  $2.50  ©3.00 

Choice  Red,  per  ctl   1.85  @1.90 

Gray   1.55  ©1.70 

White   1.55  ©1.70 

Choice  Red,  for  seed   1.90  ©2.10 

CORN. 

All  varieties  of  corn  continue  dull  and 
practically  nominal  in  this  market,  with 
no  new  arrivals  to  speak  of,  and  spot 
stocks  about  cleaned  up.  A  car  of  western 
yellow  came  in,  but  had  been  sold  prior  to 
arrival  at  the  ruling  price.  There  is  no 
change  in  quotations. 

California  Small  Round  Yel- 
low, per  ctl   Nominal 

Large  Yellow   1.75  @  

White    1.76J©  

Western   State  sacked  Yel- 
low   1.62J©  1.65 

White,  in  bulk   1.55  @   

Mixed,  in  bulk   1.52  @   

Brown  Egyptian   1.40  @  

White  Egyptian   1.35  @  

RYE. 

There  is  no  change  whatever  in  rye, 
transactions  being  of  the  usual  small  vol- 
ume, and  offerings  being  very  light. 

California  $1.45  ©  

Utah   1.40  ©1.45 

Oregon   1.45  @  

BEANS. 

Trading  in  beans  continues  rather  light, 
and  there  is  an  easier  feeling  in  several 
varieties.  Blackeyes  are  25  cents  lower. 
Horse  beans,  however,  have  advanced, 
and  limas  are  steady  at  last  quotation. 
The  movement  is  far  below  what  it  should 
be,  but  stocks  are  light  in  everything  but 
limas,  and  there  is  no  pressure  to  sell,  as 
dealers  expect  the  demand  to  be  fully 
normal  by  the  middle  of  January. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.15  ©3.25 

Blackeyes   3.75  ©4.00 

Butter   4.50  ©5.00 

Cranberry  Beans   2.75  (-/:;. ^5 

Garvanzos   3.75  0,  4.(10 

Horse  Beans   3.00  («  .'1.25 

Small  White   3.50  ©  

Large  White   3.20  ©3.40 

Limas   4.90  ©5.00 

Pea    3.50  ©3.75 

Pink   3.15  ©3.25 


Red   3.40  ©3.50 

Red  Kidneys   3.40  ©3.60 

SEEDS. 

Seeds  show  no  particular  activity  at 
present,  owing  to  the  holidays,  but  the 
outlook  is  good  for  an  active  market  and 
firm  prices.  Local  dealers  are  preparing 
to  satisfy  a  strong  demand  during  Janu- 
ary.  Prices  are  as  last  quoted. 

Turkestan  alfalfa   18  ©  

Alfalfa   17$©  18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $22.00©25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   3  @  3Jc 

Canary   4i@  4Ac 

Flaxseed   2J@  — 

Hemp   4}@  4Jc 

Millet   3  ©  3jc 

Timothy   nominal. 

Yellow  Mustard   5  ©  5ic 

FLOUR. 

Flour  shows  no  great  activity,  though 
the  local  demand  is  about  up  to  the  aver- 
age. As  there  is  no  outside  demand  in 
this  market,  however,  the  millers  are  not 
working  to  their  full  capacity.  Prices 
show  no  further  change  this  week,  every- 
thing being  quoted  steady  to  firm. 

California  Family  Extra,  per 

bbl  $5.40  ©6.00 

Bakers'  extras   5.40  ©5.65 

Superfine   4.20  ©4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington, 

Family   4.75  ©5.25 

HAY. 

Arrivals  for  the  week  have  been  light 
and  are  expected  to  continue  so  for  some 
days.  This  has  enabled  dealers  here  to 
clean  up  the  railroad  yards  to  a  large  ex- 
tent and  after  the  holidays  they  will  be  in 
shape  to  care  for  further  supplies.  The 
feeling  seems  to  be  just  a  little  better  than 
it  was  a  few  days  ago  and  some  dealers 
feel  confident  that  the  opening  of  the  new 
year  will  see  a  real  improvement.  Many 
buyers  have  been  holding  off  in  the  belief 
that  still  lower  prices  would  be  realized 
and  others  have  deferred  buying  till  after 
the  holidays.  These  are  expected  to  be  in 
the  market  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
holidays  and  this  should  put  the  situation 
in  better  shape  for  the  sellers.  Prices  are 
about  as  heretofore. 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  still  hold  up,  notwith- 
standing the  easier  feeling  in  raw  grain. 
Supplies  of  bran,  shorts  and  middlings 
are  still  small,  but  the  demand  is  by  no 
means  as  insistent  as  it  has  been  of  late. 
No  feeling  of  weakness  is  reported,  how- 
ever, as  there  is  still  enough  demand  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  any  surplus. 
Other  feedstuff's  are  steady  to  firm  at 
former  prices. 

Alfalfa  Meal    (carload  lots) 

per  ton  $22.00©  

Jobbing   23.00©  

Bran,  ton    28.00@29.50 

Broom  Corn  Feed,  per  ctl          90c@  1.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal  at 

Mills  (in  10-ton  lots)   25.00©  

Jobbing   26.00©  

Corn  Meal   37.00©  

Cracked  Corn   38.00©  

Mealfalfa   21.50©  

Jobbing   22.50©  

Middlings   31.00@32.00 

Mixed  Feeds   22.00@24.00 

Oil  Cake  Meal,  per  ton   38.50@39.5t> 

Rolled  Barley   35.00@36.00 

Shorts   28.50@30.00 

POULTRY. 

All  arrivals  of  western  chickens  have 
moved  of  rapidly  at  good  prices,  and  the 
market  is  steady  for  all  varieties.  Offer- 
ings of  turkeys  have  been  increasing 
steadily,  with  large  arrivals  of  dressed 
stock  from  California  points.  No  eastern 
turkeys  have  yet  arrived,  though  some 
large  lots  are  coming.  Prices  were  in- 
clined to  sag  toward  the  end  of  last  week, 
but  buying  has  been  very  active,  and  this 
week  opened  with  a  strong  market  on 
fancy  stock,  though  poor  lots  go  as  low  as 
15  cents.  The  trade  has  so  far  been  un- 
willing to  meet  the  top  prices  looked  for 
last  week  by  some  receivers,  and  with 
goods  coming  in  as  at  present  tbey  are 
not  likely  to  be  realized. 

Broilers  f  $4.50  @  5.00 

Small  Broilers   3.00  @  3.50 

Ducks   4.(0  @  7.00 

Fryers,  large   o.Oo  ©  6.00 

Geese    2.00  @  2.50 

Hens,  extra   7.00  @  8.00 

Hens,  per  doz   6.00  @  6.50 

Small  Hens   4.00  ©  4.50 

Old  Roosters   4.00  ©  4.50 

Young  Roosters   6.50  ©  8.00 

Pigeons   1.00  ©  1.25 

Squabs   2.50  ©  3.00 


Hen  Turkeys,  per  lb   18  ©  20  c 

Gobblers,  live,  per  lb   16  ©  18  c 

Turkeys,  dressed   15  @  22  c 

BUTTER. 

Though  butter  still  shows  some  fluctua- 
tion, declining  slightly  on  fresh  arrivals 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  there  is  in  gen- 
eral a  firm  feeling.  Extras  now  stand  2J 
cents  above  last  week's  quotation,  and 
firsts  are  also  higher.  The  present  firm- 
ness is  said,  however,  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  retailers  are  now  laying  in  istocks  to 
last  over  the  holidays,  and  an  easier  feel- 
ing is  expected  soon.  There  has  been 
lively  trading  on  the  upper  grades,  as 
well  as  on  storage  and  Eastern  stock. 
The  latter,  however,  show  a  decline  of 
several  cents. 

Cal.  (extras)  per  lb  40  c 

Firsts  36  c 

Seconds   25  c 

Thirds   24  c 

Fresh  Eastern,  extras   

Fresh  Ladles,  extras   

Fresh  Ladles,  firsts   

Storage,  Cal.,  extras  24ic 

Storage,  Cal.,  firsts  23Ac 

Storage  Eastern,  extras  25  c 

Storage  Ladles,  extras  20  c 

EGGS. 

Fresh  eggs  picked  up  considerably 
toward  the  end  of  the  week,  showing  sev- 
eral cents  advance,  though  they  are  now 
only  slightly  above  last  quotations.  The 
market  has  been  quite  active  under  strong 
demand  for  holiday  supplies,  and  stocks 
of  fresh  stock  are  well  cleaned  up. 

California  (extra)  per  doz   49ic 

Firsts   40  c 

Seconds   30  c 

Thirds  Nominal 

Storage,  Cal.,  extras   28  c 

Storage,  Eastern,  extras   22  c 

CHEESE. 

New  California  firsts  are  i  cent  higher  at 
14  cents,  following  the  rise  in  fancy  stock. 
There  is  a  continued  good  movement  in 
the  latter,  prices  on  which  are  firmly  held 
at  last  week's  figures.  There  is  no  over- 
stock, tsupplies  being  about  equal  to  the 
demand.  Other  grades  are  moving  about 
as  usual. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  16  c 

Firsts  14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  Fancy  17  c 

Storage,  do  15}c 

Eastern,  New  18Jc 

Eastern,  Storage  17Jc 

Cal.  Storage,  Fancy  flats  16  c 

Oregon,  Fancy   15 jc 

POTATOES. 

Prices  on  potatoes  show  little  change, 
but  receipts  have  continued  greater  than 
the  market  could  absorb,  and  heavy  sup- 
plies have  accumulated  at  the  ware- 
houses. Trading  last  week  was  lively, 
but  retailers  have  laid  in  stocks  to  last 
over  the  holidays,  and  little  interest  is 
now  shown.  Sweet  potatoes  have  been 
scarce,  and  all  arrivals  clean  up  at  greatly 
advanced  prices. 

Oregon  Burbanks  $1.00  @1.26 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ctl   1.25  @1.50 

Burbanks,  River   75  ©1.00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.75  ©3.00 

VEGETABLES. 

After  a  few  days  of  some  activity  on 
choice  lots  of  onions,  retailers  are  now 
showing  little  interest  in  the  market,  and 
are  apparently  well  stocked.  Large  ar- 
rivals nave  continued,  somewhat  weak- 
ening prices.  The  best  lot  of  vegetables 
from  the  south  are  in  good  demand  at 
about  last  week's  prices,  but  ordinary 
offerings  of  unattractive  goods  move 
slowly. 

Garlic,  per  lb,  new   5  @  7c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   2  @  6c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   4  @  7c 

Cabbage,  per  ctl  $1.00  @  

Onions,  per  ctl   1.86  @  2.00 

String  beans,  per  lb   8  @  10c 

Tomatoes,  large  box   1.26  @  1.75 

Marrowfat  Squash,  per  ton. ...10.00  ©20.00 

Carrots,  sack   76  @  

Hubbard  Squash,  ton  10.00  @20.00 

Summer  Squash,      box   1.00@  1.26 

Cream  Squash,  %J  box    26  @  50c 

Celery,  crate   60  @  75c 

Cucumbers,  doz   75  @  1.00 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   10  @  16c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Offers  under  this  head  have  grown  con- 
siderably smaller,  the  principal  features 
being  apples  and  cranberries.  There  is 
little  interest  in  the  market,  and  holiday 
buying  is  light.  Apples  are  strongly  held, 
though  the  movement  is  slow.  Grapes 


Send  for  this 
Catalogue 

Of  Northern  Grown  Seeda — Tried 
and  proved  Best  for  the  West.  Con- 
tains 112  pages  and  16  colored  pho- 
tos of  Farm.  Field  and  Flower  Seeds 
with  full  cultural  directions.  A  re- 
quest will  bring  it  to  your  home  free. 
Cham.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  Seattle,  Mi, 


Sold  by  Dealers 


are  slightly  firmer.  Pears  are  dull  and 
featureless. 

Christmas  Apples   75  @  2.GI 

Apples,  fancy   1.26  @  2.25 

Apples,  common  to  choice...      60  @  1.00 

Coos  Bay  Cranberries,  box..   3.50  @  

Cape   Cod  Cranberries,  per 

bbl   10.50  ©12.00 

Grapes,  perorate   1.00  ©  1.40 

Winter  Nelis  !          2.00  @  2.50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Trading  on  citrus  fruits  continues  light, 
and  though  Navel  oranges  are  held  at 
former  figures,  they  attract  litt  le  atten- 
tion. Other  lines  show  a  general  decline, 
all  grades  of  lemons,  tangerines,  and 
grapefruit  being  lower.  Repacked  limes 
are  weak  at  last  prices.  Arrivals  are  not 
especially  heavy,  but  the  market  is  fully 
stocked. 

Choice  Lemons  $1.50  2.00 

Fancy  Lemons   2.60  ©3.00 

Standard    75  ©1.26 

Limes   3.50  ©4.00 

Oranges — 

New  Navels   1.25  ©2.26 

Tangerines,  large  box   1.25  ©1.50 

Grape  Fruit   1.25  ©2.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Some  of  the  packers  are  said  to  be  tak- 
ing on  considerable  quantities  of  raisins, 
and  there  is  some  movement  toward  the 
East,  though  there  is  no  great  activity. 
New  York  dealers  have  been  complaining 
about  slow  delivery  of  goods  for  the  holi- 
days. There  is  no  longer  any  premium  on 
large  sizes  of  prunes.  There  is  nothing  r.ew 
in  other  lines,  which  are  dull. 

Evaporated  Apples   8J@10  c 

Figs,  black   sj©  

do  white   4J©  

New  Apricots,  per  lb   19  ©22  c 

Fancy  Apricots   23  ©  

Peaches    10  ©13  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  1907  crop..    4  ©  4Jc 

Pitted  plums   12<@15  c 

Pears   11  ©14  c 

RAISINS. 

2  Crown    6  ©  

3  Crown    5«l©  

4  Crown   5j©  

Seeded,  per  lb   6J@  8jc 

Seedless  Sultanas   6  ©  8  c 

London  Layers,  per  box  $1.40©1.60 

London  Layers,  cluster   2.00©3.00 

NUTS. 

There  are  a  few  nuts  left  in  the  hands 
of  growers,  the  greater  part  of  the  crop 
now  being  held  by  jobbers  in  small  lots. 
No  great  activity  is  reported  in  any  line, 
though  all  supplies  are  firmly  held,  and 
no  decline  is  expected. 

Almonds,  Nonpareils  ,  16Jc 

I  XL  16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  15jc 

Drakes  13*c 

Languedoc  12Jc 

Hardshell   8  o 

Walnuts,  Softshell  No.  1  15  c 

Softshell,  No.  2  12  e, 

Italian  Chestnuts    10@l2Jc 

HONEY. 

Honey  continues  to  arrive  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  most  of  the  supplies  here 
are  in  the  hands  of  jobbers.  With  a  light 
demand,  the  movement  is  slow,  but  prices 
are  firm  as  quoted. 


December  28,  1907. 
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Light  Amber,  extracted   7  @  7£c 

Water  white  comb  16  @17  c 

White  Comb  15  @  

Water  White,  extracted   8  @  8Jc 

WOOL. 

Trading  on  wool  is  of  small  proportions, 
consumers  in  the  East  paying  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  market  at  present.  Prices 
are  unchanged. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  year's 

staple  24  @25  c 

Fall  clip:   Northern  free,  moun- 
tain  10  ©12  c 

do.  defective   8  @10  c 

San  Joaquin  and  Southern   6  @  8  c 

Fall  Lambs,  Northern  11  @13£c 

Fall  _ambs,  Southern   8  @10£c 

Nevada  15  @18  c 

HOPS. 

The  Hop  Growers'  Association  has 
practically  completed  its  organization, 
and  now  embraces  nearly  all  the  growers 
on  the  Coast.  Trading  here  is  rather 
light,  though  there  is  some  activity  in  the 
North.  Three  to  five-year  contracts  are 
being  made  at  10J  and  11  cents. 

1906  crop    2  @3  c 

1907  crop  .'   5  @8  c 

1908  crop  10^@  — 

MEAT. 

The  meat  market  as  a  whole  is  weak, 
showing  a  tendency  to  lower  values. 
Live  cattle  are  already  lower,  though 
large  veal  is  higher  on  the  inside  quota- 
tions. 

Beef :  Steers,  per  lb   7  @7£  c 

Cows   0  @  6|c 

Heifers   «  @  6Jc 

Veal  :  Large   7  @  9  c 

Small   9  ©10  c 

Mutton  :  Wethers  10  ©11  c 

Ewes   9  ©10  c 

Lamb  11  ©12  c 

Hogs,  dressed  10  ©11  c 

LIVESTOCK. 

Steers,  No.  1   8  ©  8Jc 

No.  2   7  ©  7£c 

No.  3   6  @  6$c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   6J@  7  c 

No.  2   5£@  6  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   3£@  4  c 

Calves,  Light   5  ©  

Medium   4^@  

Heavy    34®  4  c 

Sheep,  Wethers   5  @  54c 

Ewes   44©  5  c 

Lambs   0  ®  <>4c 

Hogs,  100  to  200  lbs   6  @  6*0 

200  to  300  lbs   5  ©  6|c 

Boars  50%,  stags  30%  to  40%,  and  sows 

10%  to  20%  off  from  above  quotations. 


Pasadena,  Cal.,  Nov.  29,  H)07. 
Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Gentle- 
lnen_I  have  used  both  your  horse  and  family 
Kllxlr  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Have  it  In  my 
house  and  stable  continually,  and  would  not  be 
without  it.  I  consider  it  best  of  all  I  have  ever 
used  for  what  it  is  claimed.    Very  truly  yours, 

M.  E.  WOOD. 


Abide  With  Us. 

HOME  PLACES 

scenic  grandeur;  fine  garden,  orchard  and 
grain  land;  abundant  water;  extensive  range; 
electric  and  lumber  Interests  just  developing; 
schools,  stores,  and  daily  mail.  Socialist  plan- 
bun  direct  from  owners. 

A.  W.  FREDERICK, 

North  Fork,  Cal. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  PILES 

TTCHING  Piles  produce  moisture  and  cause  Itching. 
This  form,  as  well  as  Blind,  Bleeding  or  Protruding 
Piles  are  cured  by  Dr.Bosanko's  Pile  Remedy. 
Stops  itching  and  bleeding.  Absorbs  tumors.  50c  a 
Jar  atdrugglsts  or  sent  by  mnll.  Treatise  free.  Write 
me  about  your  case.    DR.  BOSANKO,  Phllada,  Pa. 


A  PAYING  FARM  PROPOSITION. 

One  of  the  best  paying  farm  propositions  an 
ambitious  man  can  take  hold  of  is  cattle  feeding 
either  for  market  or  for  milk. 

Now  that  agricultural  science  has  given  us  an 
Insight  into  the  actual  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  the  business,  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  applying  them  in  daily  practice  to  get 
good  profit  for  ourselves.  Feeding  cornmeal,  01 
any  combination  of  feeds,  won't  necessarily 
make  beef  or  produce  milk.  Your  steer  or  cow 
has  got  to  digest  and  use  its  ration  or  the  manure 
heap  will  be  the  richer  and  you  thg  poorer.  In 
other  words,  the  simple  act  of  feeding  doesn't 
always  produce  results. 

Here  is  where  farm  science  comes  to  the 
rescue.  The  new  idea  on  feeding  tells  us,  first  of 
all,  that  the  steer  or  cow  is  like  a  machine,  and 
that  the  feed  each  gets  is  raw  material  which  we 
wish  to  turn  into  flesh,  fat,  or  milk.  Now  if  your 
steer  or  cow,  as  machines,  don't  work  properly, 
a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  your  feed  Is 
bound  to  be  wasted.  That  Is,  animal  digestion 
must  be  absolutely  right  if  the  greatest  gain  is 
to  be  made. 

But  it  is  Impossible  to  keep  the  stomach  and 
Intestines  working  right  when  they  are  con- 
stantly forced  beyond  natural  limitations  and 
that  is  what  every  feeder  of  live  stock  is  doing 
when  feeding  for  market  or  for  milk. 

From  which  it  follows  that  anything  capable 
of  continuing  the  digestive  function  in  healthy 
activity  during  the  weeks  or  months  in  which 
the  fatting  process  Is  going  on  will  solve  the 
problem  to  the  feeder's  satisfaction. 

Experiment  has  proved  conclusively  that  a 
preparation  containing  true  tonic  elements, 
blood  bullderB,  and  nitratet  (which  are  well 
known  as  cleansing  the  system)  is  an  actual 
necessity  in  the  cattle  business  In  fact,  the 
greatest  success  is  Impossible  without  it.  Just 
as  well  expect  to  preserve  your  own  health  and 
stun"  with  rich  food  for  a  period  of  months  as  to 
expect  your  stall-fed  steer  or  cow  to  do  so. 

The  'food  tonic'  idea  has  come  to  stay  in  the 
cattle  feeding  business— success  depends  upon  it. 
Your  animals  must  be  'toned  up'  and  strength- 
ened by  these  mild  elements  which  great  medi- 
cal writers,  like  Professors  Winslow,  Quitman, 
and  Finley  Dun,  recommend  as  beneficial. 
(Jive  It  to  the  horses,  it  will  make  them  fitter 
and  more  salable.  Lambs  grow  faster,  swine  fat 
quicker— indeed  all  live  slock  profit  depends 
upon  this  tonic. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  Street. 


For  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 
1907,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  eight-tenths  (3s/10)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday, 
January  2, 1908.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of 
interest  as  the  principal  from  January  1, 
1908. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION 

N.  W.  Cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


For  the  half  year  ending  December  31st, 
1907,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rates  per  annum  of  Four  and  one-tenth 
(41/10)  per  cent  on  termi  deposits  and 
Three  and  three-fourths  (3%)  per  cent  on 
ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Thursday,  January  2nd,  1908. 

Depositors  are  entitled  to  draw  their 
dividends  at  any  time  during  the  sue 
ceeding  half  year.  A  dividend  not  drawn 
will  be  added  to  the  deposit  account,  be 
come  a  part  thereof  and  earn  dividend 
from  January  1st. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


)  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
•  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  (tyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


NATIONAL  WOOD  PIPE  CO. 


WOOD  PIPE 


Made  from  California  Redwood 
or 

Selected  Puget  Sound  Yellow  Fir. 
268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Patent  Machine  Banded 

Patent  Continuous 

404  Equitable  Savings  Bnk.  Bdg. 
Los  Angeles 

Olympia,  Washington  Dooly  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  Booklet:  "The  Whole  Story  About  Wood  Pipe,'  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Free  Veterinary  Book 

Infalilblegulde.  Makes  every  man 
his  own  horse  doctor.  Postage  2c. 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

insuressoundhorses.  Curesspllnt, 
curb,   spavin,  etc.    $100  reward 
for  failure  where  cure  Is  possible. 
TUTTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.. 
33  Beverly  SI.,   Boston,  Mass. 
LosAngolos,  W.  ».  Shaw,  Mgr., 
1921  Now  England  Av. 
Bemare  of  all  blister  z:  only  temforary  relief,  if  any. 


BREEDERS'  DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered  Short- 
horns; milk  strain.  High  class  stock.  First- 
class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth  cattle.  Best 
pedigree.   P.  O.  Box  321.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  KOR  SALE— Shorthorned 
Durhams.   Address  E.  8.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY. 

BREEDERS  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

641  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks.  A  line  lot  of  young  cockerels 
for  sale  —  good,  strong,  weil-matured  birds. 
WALTER  CURRY,  R.  D.  No.  21,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.  Large  Bize,  good  plumage,  early  maturity. 


SWINE. 


GEO.  C.  ROE  DING,  Fresno,  California.  Breeder 
of  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Boars  and  Sows. 


BERKSHIRE   AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 
C.  A.  STO  WE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs,  both  sexes. 


17  YEARS  an  Exhibitor  of  Berkshire  Hogs  at  the 
California  State  Fair.  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins,  Cal 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


GEORGE  H.  CROLEY,  637  Brannan  St.,  San 
Francisco.    Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

of  every  description.  Send  for  Catalogue— FREE 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

Established  36  Years 
Importer  and  Breeders  of  ill  Varieties  of  land  and  Water 
Fowls 

Stock  for  Sale  Dept.  31,  361  McAllister  St..  S.  K 


ATTENTION,  DAIRYMEN! 

We  would  like  to  furnish  you  with  a  young 
registered  Holstein  Bull,  from  12  to  27  months 
old,  grandly  bred  at  the  low  price  of  glOO.  Write 
us  and  tell  us  what  you  want.  Do  it  to-day.  We 
will  send  you  pedigrees  and  markings  and 
records  of  ancestors. 

PIERCE  LAND  &  STOCK  CO., 

Phone  Main  1597.  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 


A  few  thoroughbred  registered  Poland  China 
service  boars. 

Registered  Holstein  Friesian  service  bulls  and 
bull  calves  from  Advanced  Registry  Stock. 

STANFORD  RANCH,       :       Vina,  Cal. 


Registered  Percherons  For  Sale 

Mare  Dorathy  40873,  foaled  May,  1900,  8800. 

Mare  Inez  40874,  foaled  June,  1903,  8500.  Both 
bred  to  Nogent  41331  (48917). 

Bay  colt  Pierre  51134,  foaled  May  1906,  dam 
Dorathy  40873,  sire  Nogent  41331  (48917),  8400. 

Mares  broken  to  harness.   If  all  taken  by  one 

gerson,  81,500.  Can  be  seen  near  Lakeport,  Lake 
o.,  Cal.        WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

312  Eighth  St..  S.  F.  Cal 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

Largest  clean  legged  bird  in  the  list,  lay  the 
year  around,  and  bring  a  dollar  each  and  more 
when  turned  to  market.  Postal  will  bring  you 
prices  and  our  show  record. 

W.  SULLIVAN, 

Agnew,  Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 
State  V.  P.  Nat.  S.  C.  B.  O.  Club. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

THE  BEST  FEED 
FOR  STOCK,  CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT  BY 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 

2404  Broadway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil.  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  And  Assaying. 
5100  TELEGRAPH  AVE.  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

Open  all  Year.  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  825 ;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $26  jBlowplpe  Assay,  8'0.  Full  Course  of 
Assaying.  Established  in  1864.  Send  for  circular 
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PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent  free  on 
request;  containing  nearly  100 mechanical  move- 
ments and  full  Information  about  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trademarks,  and  Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San  Franclsi  o 
Established  1860. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Dealers  In    1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PAPER  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  fir  El\  Blake.  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland.  Oregon 
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